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Patrie,  Paris 
Petit  Parisien,  Paris 
Presse,  Paris 
Presse   Medicale,  Paris 
Radical   de  la  Drome,   Moutcliniar 
Republic  Eranqaise,  Paris 
Revue,  Paris 
Revue  Bleue,  Paris 
Revue   de   Paris,   Paris 
Revue  des   Deux   Mondes,  Paris 
Revue  I^iplomatiquc,  Paris 
Revue  Generale  des  Sciences,  Paris 
Revue  Scientitique,  Paris 
Revue   Mineralurgique,  Paris 
Rirc,  Paris 
Siecle,  Paris 
Tcmi)s,   Paris 

French  Periodicals  in  Various  Countries. 

Archives  des   Sciences   Physi<|ues  et   Xa- 

turelles.  Geneva 
Canada,  Montreal 
Evenement.  Quebec 
Independance   Beige,   Brussels 
Medical,   Montreal 
Patrie,  Quebec 
Temps,  Ottawa 

GERMAN  PERIODICALS 

In  the  German  Empire. 

Allegemeine  Eleischer  Zeitung,  Berlin 
Allegemeine  Mission  Zeitschrift,  Berlin 
Alte  Glaube,  Leipsic 
Berliner  Tageblatt,  Berlin 


Borsen-Kurier,   Berlin 

Christliche  Welt,  Marburg 

Continental    Correspondence,    Berlin 

Deutsche   Ereie   Presse,   Berlin 

Deutsche   Revue,  Stuttgart 

Deutsche   Rundschau,    Berlin 

Deutsche  Tages  Zeitung,   Berlin 

Evangel  -  Lutherische  Kirchenzcitung, 
Leipsic 

Germania,    Berlin 

Greiizl)oten,   Leii)sic 

lllustrirte  Zeitung,  Berlin 

Jugend,   Munich 

Kladderadatsch,   Berlin 

K()Inische  Zeitung,  Cologne 

Lokal   Anzeiger.    Berlin 

Mititiir-Wochenblatt.    Berlin 

Xachrichten,   Berlin 

Nation,  Berlin 

Xational   Zeitung,  Berlin 

Xeue  Zeit.  Berlin 

Xeueste    Xachrichten,    Berlin 

Xorddeusche  Allegemeine  Zeitung,  Ber- 
lin 

Preussische    Zeitung,    Berlin 

Theologische  Rundschau,  Tubingen 

Simi)licissimus,  Munich 

S  u  d  d  e  u  t  s  c  h  e  s  Reichskorrespondenz, 
Carlsruhe 

Unschau,  Berlin 

Vorwaerts,    Berlin 

Vossische   Zeitung,   Berlin 

Wahre  Jacob,  Stuttgart 

GERMAN    PERIODICALS    IN    AUS- 
TRIA. 

Floh,  Vienna 
Fremdenblatt,  Vienna 
Humoristische  Blatter,  Vienna 
Xeue    Feie    Presse,   Vienna 
Pester  Lloyd,  Budapest 
Ruthenisciie  Revue,  Vienna 
Sonn  und  Montag  Zeitung,  Vienna 
Zeit,  Vienna 
Zeitung,  Frankfort 

ITALIAN  PERIODICALS. 

Fischietto,  Turin 
Italia  Moderna,  Rome 
Messagiero,   Rome 
Minerva,  Rome 
Nuova  Antologia,  Rome 
Osservatore  Romano,  Rome 
Rassegna  Nationale,  Florence 
Rivista  I'isica,  Pavia 
Secolo,  Milan 
Stampa,  Turin 

RUSSIAN  PERIODICALS. 

Deenas  Lapa,  Riga 
Grojdanin.  St.   Petersburg 
Listt)k,   Odessa 
Molva,  St.  Petersburg 


I  Nascha  Zhizn,  St.  Petersburg 

!  Xovosti,   St.   Petersburg 

!  Novosti  Dnia,  Moscow 

I  Novoye  Vremja,  St.  Petersburg 

!  Novyi   Put,  St.   Petersburg 

I  Official   Gazette,  St.   Petersburg 

Russ,  St.  Petersburg 

Russkiya    Viedomosti,    St.    Petersburg 

Russktiye   Slovo,   Moscow 

Sin  Otechestva,  St.   Petersburg 

Slovo,  St.  Petersburg 

Sviet,  St.  Petersburg 

Viedomosti,  St.   Petersburg 

Viestnik   Europy,  Harbin 

SCANDINAVIAN   PERIODICALS. 

Aftenposten,  Christiania 

Bladet,   Stockholm 

Dogens  Nj'heta,  Stockholm 

Intelligenssedlern,  Christiania 

Morgenbladet,   Christiania 

Post  och  Inrikestidningen,  Christiania 

Svenska  Dagbladet,  Stockholm 

Tidningen,  Stockholm 


OTHER  PERIODICALS. 

In  Spain. 

Epoca,  Madrid 

Espana  Moderna,  Madrid 

Pais,  Madrid 

In  Denmark. 

Ekstrabladet,  Copenhagen 
Kobenhaven,  Copenhagen 
National  Tidende.  Copenhagen 
Politiken,   Copenhagen 
Socialdemokraten,   Copenhagen 

Hungarian  and  Polish. 

Alkolmany,  Budapest 

Az  Uisag,  Budapest 

Fueggentlen  Magyar  Orszaj',  Budapest 

Hirlap.   Budapest 

Magyar  Menzet,  Budapest 

Naplo,  Budapest 

SIowo  Polskie,  Leopol 

Zgoda,  Chicago 

Swiss. 

Bibliotheque  Universelle,  Berne 

Dutch. 

Amsterdammer,  Amsterdam 

Japanese. 

Mainichi  Shimbun,  Tokyo 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


"EQUITABLE"   METHODS   OF   FINANCE. 

THE  report  of  Superintendent  Hendricks,  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Insurance,  upon  his  investigation  of 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  outlined  below,  leaves  its 
former  officers  without  a  defender  among  the  newspaper  critics. 
Even  the  New  York  Times,  which  has  treated  the  whole  imbrog- 
lio with  gloves  of  the  softest  texture,  admits,  after  reading  this  re- 
port, tliat  "  the  misconduct  of  officers  of  the  company,  holding 
places  of  trust,  bound  in  honor  to  serve  only  the  avowed  beneficia- 
ries of  the  trust,  and  amply  compensated  for  their  labors,  is  lam- 
entable and  deserving  of  the  severest  censure."  Other  newspa- 
per observers  treat  the  accused  officials  in  the  most  scathing  terms. 
The  report  reveals  a  "shameful  record  of  official  faithlessness  and 
graft,"  declares  the  New  York  E'vening  Post j  while  The  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  says  that  "  there  is  hardly  a  conceivable  abuse  of 
corporate  power  and  privilege,  hardly  a  violation  of  sacred  trust 
or  exhibition  of  extravagance  and  greed,  that  is  not  laid  bare  in 
this  remarkable  record  li  turpitude."  Indeed,  remarks  the  New 
York  Eveni7ig  Mail.W.  appears  that  "the  Equitable,  under  the 
Hydes  has  been  .  .  .  conducted  with  no  higher  code  of  ethics  than 
the  ordinary  confidence  game." 
This  report  of  Superintendent  Hendricks  is  only  a  preliminary 


one,  and  he  intimates  that  more  revelations,  of  equal  importance, 
will  be  forthcoming  later.  Paul  Morton,  the  new  head  of  the 
Society,  is  also  conducting  an  investigation  that  will  make  the 
Frick  and  Hendricks  inquiries,  we  are  assured,  "  look  like  pas- 
toral poems."  The  offi- 
cers and  directors  of 
the  old  regime,  whose 
names  were  blazoned  on 
the  Society's  advertise- 
ments throughout  Amer- 
ica and  Europe  as  guar- 
antees of  its  strength  and 
equitability,  are  now  fa- 
cing the  probability  of 
suits  to  recover  the  sums 
diverted  from  the  Soci- 
ety's treasury  by  the 
methods  laid  bare  in  the 
report,  and  are  also 
threatened  with  criminal 
proceedings  by  District- 
Attorney  Jerome  and  At- 
torney-General Mayer. 

The  Sun,  Press,  and 
other  papers  hint  that 
similar  "graft"  methods 
may  pervade  the  manage- 
ment of  other  big  insur- 
ance   concerns,   and    the 


FRANCIS    HENDRICKS. 

The  revelations  in  his  report,  says  the  Xew 
York  Evening  Mail,  "  show  a  deliberate  pur- 
pose almost  from  the  organization  of  the  So- 
ciety to  use  its  funds  for  personal  ends." 


Mutual  has  met  this  in.=>nuation  by  applying  to  Superintendent 
Hendricks  for  an  investigation  and  report. 

Superintendent  Hendricks's  report,  after  rehearsing  the  details 
of  the  present  controversy,  gives  an  account  of  three  safe  deposit 
concerns  organized  and  conducted  by  the  late  Henry  B.  Hyde, 
founder  of  the  Equitable,  and  his  friends.  These  tliree  concerns 
occupied,  and  still  occupy,  space  in  the  Equitable  buildings  in 
New  York,  Boston,  and  St.  Louis,  at  a  rent  so  low  that  the  Equita- 
ble has  steadily  lost  money  on  the  bargain,  while  the  safe  deposit 
concerns  have  paid  magnificent  dividends  to  the  insurance  mag- 
nates who  engineered  the  scheme.  The  New  York  and  Boston 
leases  are  made  renewable  until  tlie  years  2000  and  2080.  Turning 
attention  next  to  the  Commercial  Trust  Company,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  Equitable  Trust  Company,  of  New  York,  Superintendent 
Hendricks  tells  us  how  the  insurance  company  was  made  to  bor- 
row over  $4,000,000  from  the  Philadelphia  concern  and  al)out 
$1,500,000  from  the  New  York  one  on  claims  against  agents  for 
advpi.ces  as  security,  which  sums  were  left  with  these  trust  com- 
panies as  deposits.  In  this  way  the  trust  companies  paid  the  in- 
surance company  3  and  2  per  cent.,  respectively,  on  the  $5,500,- 
000  as  "deposits,"  while  the  insurance  company  paid  the  trust 
companies  5  per  cent,  on  the  same  amount  as  "loan,"  without  the 
actual  passage  of  "deposit"  or  "loan"  from  either  party  to  the 
other.  The  insurance  magnates  were  largely  interested  in  the 
trust  companies  and  shared  in  the  profits.  Considerable  space  is 
also  devoted  to  tiie  purcha.se  of  stocks  and  bonds  by  the  Equitable, 
in  which  it  appears  that  the  Equitable  treasury  paid  prices  consid- 
erably above  those  paid  by  the  men  who  were  Supposed  to  be 
guarding  the  interests  of  the  policy-holders.     Among  the  "  peculiar 
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unusual  business  transactions  "  noted  by  Mr.  Hendricks  was  the 
frequent  purchase  of  stock  in  the  Equitable  Trust  Com- 
pany by  the  Equitable  Society  at  from  5640  to  $750  a  share,  and 
its  sale  to  individuals  at  §500  a  share.  Other  similar  cases  are 
noted. 

Turning  to  the  item  of  salaries,  Mr.  Hendricks  finds  that  young 
Mr.  Hyde,  who  was  vice-president  of  the  Society,  drew  $100,000 
a  year  for  filling,  or  holding,  that  office,  $28,000  a  year  in  salaries 
for  offices  in  affiliated  corporations,  many  thousands  more  for  "  ex- 
penses," and  many  more  in  commissions  and  directors'  fees.  His 
mother,  who  enjoys  a  comfortable  fortune,  receives  a  pension  of 
$25,000  a  year  from  the  Society,  and  Senator  Depew  is  retained  as 
an  attorney  at  $20,000  a  year.  Other  attorney  fees  amount  to 
about  5ioo,ooo  a  year  more.  President  Alexander  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent Hyde  are  severely  censured  in  the  report  for  participating  in 
these  transactions  and  extravagances.  Superintendent  Hendricks 
says : 

"  If  life  insurance  is  to  commend  itself  to  the  people  to  provide 
for  those  who  are  left  behind,  it  is  important  that  the  business  of 
the  insurance  companies  be  conducted  on  strictly  business  lines, 
and  that  extravagance  of  management  and  large  salaries  should 
be  reduced  within  proper  limits. 

"  During  the  progress  of  this  investigation  a  change  in  the  stock 
control  of  the  Society  has  been  made,  and  three  trustees  have  been 
empowered  under  a  deed  of  trust  to  partially  mutualize  the  so- 
ciety ;  that  is,  it  is  provided  tliat  twenty-eight  of  the  directors 
should  be  elected  by  the  policy-holders  and  twenty-four  by  the 
stockholders,  with  the  promise  that  there  would  be  a  reduction  in 
the  expenses  of  the  company,  and  that  the  managers  would  insti- 
tute other  reforms  in  the  management  of  the  Society  which  would 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  policy-holders.  I  do  not  question  but 
what  this  is  the  honest  intention  of  those  who  have  acquired  the 
control  of  the  stock  of  the  Society.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that 
this  will  go  far  toward  restoring  the  confidence  of  the  present  poli- 


SAVhlJ  (.) 

—  Bush  in  the  New  \'ork  World. 

cy-holdcrsor  aid  in  procuring  new  business  for  the  Society.  In  my 
opinion  the  only  tiling  that  will  restore  that  confidence  and  benefit 
the  company  will  be  the  elimination  of  stock  control,  and  what 
I  deem  of  eciual  importance,  the  elimination  of  Wall  Street 
control 

"No  superficial  measures  will  correct  the  existing  evils  in  this 
Society.  A  cancer  can  not  be  cured  by  treating  the  symptoms. 
Complete  nuitualization  with  the  elimination  of  the  stock,  to  be 
paid  for  at  %  price  only  commensurate  with  its  dividends,  is,  in  my 
opinion .  the  only  sure  measure  of  relief. 

"This  report,  with  a  copy  of  the  evidence  taken  on  this  investi- 


gation, will  be  transmitted  to  the  attorney-general  for  such  action 
thereon  as  he  may  deem  proper." 

A  friend  of  Mr.  Hyde  is  reported  as  saying  in  reply : 

"This  report  of  Superintendent  Hendricks  is  a  political  docu- 
ment. It  is  conspicuous  for  its  underhandedness.  Without  cause 
it  attacks  the  dead,  omitting  many  of  the  living  who  might  have 
been  assailed. 

"As  to  the  criticism  of  James  H.  Hyde,  I  wish  to  call  attentior» 
to  this  principal  fact:  Except  for  the 'syndicate  operations  '  and 
the  high  salary,  not  one  of  the  things  criticized  in  the  report  is  trace- 
able to  young  Mr.  Hyde.  When  the  first  of  the  much-talked  of 
leases  were  made,  he  was  not  born;  when  the  later  ones  were  ar- 
ranged, he  was  in  knickerbockers,  and  there  has  not  even  been  a 
renewal  since  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  management  of  the 
Society,  except  such  renewals  as  were  obligatory  under  the  original 
leases 

"  Now  the  'syndicate  operations,'  we  claim,  were  proper  in  every 
way,  from  every  point  of  view.  We  shall  uphold  that  claim  vigor- 
ously. If  Mr.  Hendricks  does  not  bring  the  matter  into  court, 
Mr.  Hyde  will  sue  to  determine  whether  he  is  the  rightful  owner 
of  the  profits  deposited  by  him  with  the  cashier  at  the  time  the 
transactions  were  publicly  questioned." 


SAFETY    OF    FAST  TRAINS. 

WHILE  it  is  calculated  that  the  wreck  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral's 18-hour  flyer  between  New  York  and  Chicago  will 
dampen  the  desire  of  some  who  want  to  ride  at  such  speed,  the 
newspapers,  generally,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  accident  can  not 
fairly  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  train  was  running  faster 
than  usual.  Had  the  train  been  making  30  miles  an  hour  instead 
of  60,  says  the  New  York  JVor/d,  "  it  must  have  been  wrecked  just 
the  same."  The  Twentieth  Century  Limited  was  going  on  its  mile- 
a-minute  clip,  when,  near  Mentor,  Ohio,  it  ran  into  an  open  switch, 
and  crashed  through  the  freight  station,  and  a  moment  later  the 
locomotive  blew  up,  setting  fire  to  the  wreckage.  Nineteen  per- 
sons were  killed  and  12  injured.  The  railroad  officials  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  wreck  was  the  work  either  of  a  maniac  or  of  some 
one  who  had  a  grievance  against  the  railroad.  According  to  the 
press  reports,  investigations  show  that  the  switch  where  the  train 
left  the  track  was  open  and  locked  open,  and  the  light  at  the  switch, 
which  should  have  shown  red  to  the  engineer,  did  not  show.  Fire- 
man Gorham  says  that  both  he  and  the  engineer,  Tyler,  who  died 
at  his  post,  SAW  a  white  light  at  the  switch,  but  that  when  the  train 
was  within  a  few  yards  of  the  switch  there  was  no  light  at  all. 
Gorham  adds  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  stop  the  train,  but  with- 
out avail.  Railroad  men  believe  that  the  switch  was  thrown  just 
as  the  train  was  coming  into  Mentor. 

The  New  York  World  sadly  remarks  that  "  it  was  fire  that 
doubled  the  horrors  of  the  catastrophe.  Despite  the  teachings  of 
experience  scattered  through  long  years,  railway  enterprise  lags 
still  behind  the  point  of  fireproof  safety "  ;  and  the  New  York 
American  adds,  in  a  similar  vein  : 

"  Human  skill,  possibly,  can  never  avert  accidents,  but  surely 
human  forethought  can  see  to  it  that  trains  carrying  scores  of  peo- 
ple shall  be  composed  of  non-inflammable  materials  and  tiiat  every 
device  to  secure  safety  which  can  be  invented  shall  be  applied  to 
them." 

The  Central's  iS-hour  schedule  had  been  in  effect  only  a  few 
days  when  the  wreck  occurred.  The  18-liour  .schedule  was  then 
abandoned,  but  was  renewed  on  June  26.  with  the  e.xplanation 
that  the  accident  was  not  caused  by  the  speed  of  tlie  train  The 
Philadelphia  Lcdf^cr,  which  we  quoted  last  week  as  saying  that  fast 
schedules  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  road,  still  holds  its  opin- 
ion.    It  remarks : 

"  In  the  general  problem  of  guarding  the  traveling  public  the 
condition  of  the  joadbed  rather  than  of  the  trains  is  by  far  the  most 
serious  point  of  danger.  As  The  Public  Ledi^cr  pointed  ou»  ^vhen 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  inaugurated  this  fast  service  to  and  fiom 
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Chicago,  the  very  fact  of  the  supreme  care  required  to  keep  the 
tracks  clear  and  in  perfect  condition  for  these  'flyers  '  would  in  the 
end  operate  for  the  greater  security  of  the  passengers  on  ail  trains 
on  the  system.  This  opinion  the  event  of  Wednesday  night  has 
in  no  way  altered,  for  the  conditions  are  unchanged. 

"The  public  demands  from  the  railways  swift  trains;  that  they 
can  be  run  with  safety  is  being  demonstrated  every  day  on  every 
first-class  road.  The  only  remarkable  thing  about  the  service  to 
Chicago  is  the  extension  to  900  miles  of  line  of  the  same  thorough- 
ness of  supervision,  the  same  perfection  of  equipment,  the  same 
precautions  which  have  made  'flyers'  possible  on  shorter  stretches. 
Should  absolute  security  be  required,  trains  could  not  be  driven 
faster  than  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  miles  an  hour.  This  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  not  submit  to;  they  have  elected  to  take  the 
risks  attending  a  greater  speed,  and  all  that  can  be  required  of  the 
companies  is  the  exercise  of  due  precautions  against  preventable 
disasters.  The  acts  of  criminals,  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  the 
class  of  accidents  to  which  we  apply  the  term  'acts  of  Providence,' 
can  not  be  guarded  against.  Such  mishaps  are  as  likely  to  befall 
the  way  train  as  the  express,  and  in  the  long  run  will  not  seriously 
prevent  the  development  and  improvement  of  long-distance  trains 
at  high  speeds." 


END   OF  THE   BOWEN-LOOMIS  CASE. 

THE  report  of  Secretary  Taft  and  the  decision  of  President 
Roosevelt  have  made  a  greater  newspaper  stir  over  the 
Bowen-Loomis  case  than  there  was  before.  Probably  a  majority 
of  the  press  agree  in  approving  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Bowen,  but 
very  divergent  views  are  expressed  in  discussing  the  other  features 
of  this  ugly  Venezuelan  scandal.  Those  who  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  outcome  of  the  affair  base  their  objections  on  what  they  con- 
sider the  injustice  of  punishing  Mr.  Bowen  for  talking  indiscreetly, 
and  yet  allowing  Mr.  Loomis  to  go  scot-free  in  spite  of  indiscreet 


MR.    BOWEN   AND   PRESIDENT  CASTRO. 

The  President  says  that  Mr.  Bowen's  propensity  for  hunting  up  scandals  "  has 
seemingly  become  a  monomania  with  him,"  and  has  led  to  his  "entire  unfitness 
to  remain  in  the  diplomatic  service." 

Courtesy  of  Colliey's  Weekly. 

acts  which  were  so  improper  on  their  face  that  Secretary  Taft  had 
to  "presume"  several  things  "  in  his  favor  "in  order  to  establish 
his  innocence.     Thus  the  Buffalo  Courier  (Dem.)  remarks  : 

"The  dismissal  of  Mr.  Bowen  may,  indeed,  be  justified  by  the 


circumstances  of  the  case.  Quite  clearly,  he  has  been  injudicious 
in  various  ways.  Still,  the  retirement  of  Loomis,  a  notably  un- 
popular personage,  would  assist  to  convince  the  public  that  even- 
handed  justice  is  designed  to  be  meted  out." 

Altho  a  diplomatic  representative,  as  the  Philadelphia  Record 
(Dem.)  points  out,  "  has  no  business  to  be  interested  in  schemes  of 
flotation  and  exploitation,"  no  doubt  is  expressed  that  Mr.  Loomis 
violated  this  rule,  and  while  minister  to  Venezuela,  in  1900,  became 
"personally  interested  in  a  claim  to  which  .  .  .  the  American  lega- 
tion  had  become  trustee 


FRANCIS   B.   LOOMIS, 

Charged  with  serious  indiscretions  by  Mr. 
Bowen.  but  retained  in  office  by  the  Administra- 
tion. 


to  see  to  its  correct  pay- 
ment"; that  he  also  con- 
sidered a  proposition  of 
future  employment  by  a 
syndicate  promising  great 
profit  to  himself  by  re- 
funding Venezuelan  loans 
which  the  United  States 
might  oppose,  and  "did 
intend  to  resign  if  the  loan 
went  through  in  order  to 
take  charge  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  syndicate"; 
that  he  also  "did  accept 
the  power  of  attorney  to 
organize  a  West  Virginia 
corporation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  min- 
ing operations  in  Vene- 
zuela," and  received  "  cer- 
tificates of  stock  of  a 
hundred  shares "  in  the 
company ;  and  failed  to 
hold  himself  aloof  from 

"  personal  participation  in  plans  for  investment  and  exploitation 
of  the  country  to  which  he  was  accredited,  and  from  allowing 
himself  to  take  personal  interest  in  transactions  in  which  he  or 
his  legation  might  also  have  to  act  as  in  a  trust  capacity."  These 
are  the  facts  as  found  by  Secretary  Taft  in  his  report,  from  which 
the  extracts  are  copied  verbatim. 

This,  however,  as  the  investigation  shows,  was  the  limit  of  Mr. 
Loomis's  wrong-doing;  and  perhaps  if  the  activity  of  Mr.  Bowen 
"  as  a  talebearer  had,"  in  the  language  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
(Rep.),  "not  gone  beyond  that  measure,  no  trouble  would  have  en- 
sued." But  Mr.  Bowen  was  not  content  to  stop  there.  As  the 
President  charges,  "he  evidently  for  many  months,  indeed  for  the 
last  two  years,  devoted  himself  to  hunting  up  every  piece  of  scan- 
dal or  gossip  he  heard  affecting  Mr.  Loomis,  until  it  has  .seemingly 
become  a  monomania  with  him  and  has  caused  him  to  show  com- 
plete disloyalty  to  the  service  to  which  he  belongs,  and  therefore 
to  the  country  which  he  represented."  Some  other  serious  gossip 
which  Mr.  Bowen  officially  reported  and  furtively  published  against 
Mr.  Loomis  was  that  he  "  received  a  bribe  from  the  New  York  & 
BermudezCompany  for  $10,000  while  minister  of  the  United  States 
to  Venezuela";  and  that  wiiile  acting  as  Secretary  of  State  he 
broke  up,  with  the  connivance  of  Mr.  Hay,  "an  arrangement  which 
Mr.  Bowen  had  about  completed  with  the  \'enezuelan  Government 
for  the  arbitration  not  only  of  the  asphalt  company  matters,  but  of 
many  other  claims  "  ;  and  at  a  later  date  "  tran.sferred  the  undue  al- 
legiance that  he  had  felt  to  the  New  York  &  Bermudez  Company 
to  the  Quinlan  Company."  President  Roosevelt  deemed  such  con- 
duct in  Mr.  Bowen  as  "  inexcusable."  declared  that  it  proved  his 
"entire  unfitness  to  remain  in  the  diplomatic  service,  without  re- 
gard to  whether  the  charges  he  has  made  against  Mr.  Loomis  are 
true  or  false,"  and  so  dismissed  Mr.  Bowen  from  his  post  at  Cara- 
cas after  he  had  refu.sed  to  resign.  But  while  Mr.  Bowen  leaves 
rfie  service  under  these  humiliating  circumstances,  Mr.  Loomis  ia 
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turn  does  not  come  out  of  the  ordeal  whollj'  un- 
scathed.   The  Boston  7>7j«jr/-///(  Rep.)  says: 

*'  True,  he  is  acquitted  of  the  charges  which 
TVIr.  Bowen  brought  against  him,  but  Secre- 
tary Taft,  acting  temporarily  as  the  head  of 
the  State  department  in  liis  findings,  reads 
Mr.  Loomis  a  lecture  on  'indiscretion  "  which 
may  cause  the  country  to  think  that  Mr. 
Loomis,  too,  is  lacking  in  some  of  tiie  es.sen- 
lial  qualifications  of  a  diplomatist." 

And  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph  (Rep.) 
-speaks  in  a  similar  vein  in  expressing  its 
•opinion  as  to  the  next  steps  which  should  be 
taken  in  the  case.     Thus: 

^  The  question  now  must  be  seriously  asked 
as  to  how  far  President  Castro  has  been  in 
the  right  with  respect  to  this  matter  and  how- 
far  we  have  been  in  the  wrong.  This  is  the 
most  serious  aspect  of  the  case,  tho  the  most 
immediately  conspicuous  feature  will  be  the 
President's  decision  that  Herbert  W.  Bowen 
is  an  unfit  per.son  to  be  retained  in  the  diplo- 
matic service.  Mr.  Loomis,  Assistant  Secre- 
tarj'of  State,  who  has  been  the  object  of  Mr. 
liowen's  slanderous  charges,  stands  exoner- 
ated from  these  charges  •  but  at  the  same 
time  he  has  been  found  indiscreet  in  his  con- 
duct to  an  extent  that  would  warrant  the  Government  in  asking  for 
his  resignation  and  retirement  from  the  diplomatic  service." 

The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  and  iI/«// (Rep.),  however,  think 
Mr.  Loomis  sufficiently  punished  for  his  indiscretions  by  the  im- 
plied censure  in  the  Taft  report. 


MAXIMO   GOMK/, 

Who  died  in  Havana  on  June  17.  "  Gomez 
had  that  wonderful  equipoise  wliich  has 
marked  the  supremely  great  men  of  the 
world.'' 


GOMEZ,   THE    LIBERATOR. 

•'  I  "HE  enlightening  blessings  of  liberty  now  being  enjoyed  by  the 
-■■  Cubans  is  credited  by  the  Kansas  C\\.y  Journal  more  to  Gen- 
eral Gomez  than  to  any  other  one  force.  Indeed,  that  paper  goes 
on  to  say  that  "  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the  progress  of  Cuba 
without  taking  into  active  account  tiiis  one  great  man."  General 
Oomez,commander-in  chief  of  the  Cuban  army  during  the  war  for 
liberty  against  Spain,  who  won  for  himself  the  name  of  "  Cuban 
Napoleon,"  died  at  Havana  on  June   17.     "His  position    in   the 


affairs  of  the  world  was  a  small  one,"  remarks 
the  New  Orleans  Times-Deinocral,''  but  what 
he  had  to  do  he  achieved  with  credit  to  him- 
self, and  his  memory  will  live  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  people,  which  one  day  may  occupy 
an  important  position  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world." 

It  has  been  said  that  General  Gomez  was 
something  of  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  that  he 
fought  as  much  for  the  love  of  battle  as  for 
the  freedom  of  his  countrymen.  He  was  born 
in  Santo  Domingo  in  1823,  and  was  of  good 
Spanish  descent.  He  was  a  Spanish  officer 
in  the  war  which  followed  the  rebellion  of  his 
native  isle  against  Spain.  The  Natio?ial  Trib- 
une (G.  A.  R.,  Wash.)  gives  this  sketch  of 
his  life  : 

"  He  became  disgusted  with  the  Spanish 
army,  and  quarreled  with  his  General  over  the 
cruel  treatment  of  some  Cuban  refugees.  The 
quarrel  became  so  violent  that  Gomez  called 
the  General  a  coward  and  struck  him.  He 
joined  the  Cubans  who  began  the  lo-years' 
war  in  1868,  and  speedily  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  courage  and  ability.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  lo-years'  war  he  became  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  patriotic  forces,  succeeding  General 
Agramonte  on  the  latter's  death.  When  the  treaty  of  peace  was 
made  in  1878  Gomez  went  back  to  Jamaica  and  thence  to  San  Do- 
mingo, where  he  lived  quietly  on  a  farm  until  the  war  was  renewed, 
with  a  proclamation  of  independence,  and  the  election  of  Joseph 
Marti  as  president.  His  conduct  of  the  war  was  admirable,  as 
with  scanty  forces  and  no  commissariat  of  supplies  or  munitions, 
except  such  as  could  run  the  blockade  of  the  Spanish  cruisers,  he 
maintained  a  successful  war  for  years,  outgeneraling  the  Spanish 
officers,  winning  victory  after  victory,  and  crossing  their  dreaded 
trochas  at  will." 

Gomez  was  the  popular  hero  of  Cuba  and  would  have  been 
chosen  as  the  first  President  if  he  had  not  declined  the  honor  on 
the  plea  that  he  was  a  soldier  and  not  a  statesman.  The  National 
party,  however,  had  hopes  of  nominating  him  for  President  upon 
the  retirement  of  the  present  executive.  He  was  of  the  greatest 
assistance  to  the  United  States  authorities  in  quieting  the  island 


A    1)KI.1LA  I  E    III!)    1-UK    Dl'SI  N  KSS. 

—Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 


THE   NEW  CHINESE  WALL. 

—Bush  in  the  New  York  World. 
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and  bringing  about  the  new  regime.  General  Gomez  declined  a 
pension,  but  the  Cuban  Congress,  just  before  he  died,  unanimously 
voted  him  ^100,000. 

The  Baltimore  American,  which  is  one  of  the  few  papers  that 
class  Gomez  as  one  of  the  world's  great  men,  says : 

"It  was  not  until  freedom  was  won  that  the  splendid  qualities 
of  Gomez  were  understood.  In  the  anxious  days  of  State  or- 
ganization he  was  the  almost  unanimous  choice  of  the  Cubans  for 
President,  but  it  became  apparent  tiiat  Cuba  would  be  better  served 
by  the  choice  of  another.  Gomez  not  only  refused  the  honor,  but 
insisted  on  the  election  of  the  man  who  had  been  proposed  to  the 
Cubans.  His  unselfishness  and  patriotism  were  then  perceived  by 
the  world.  It  was  this  disregard  of  self  and  his  remarkable  mili- 
tary sagacity  which  had  endeared  him  to  the  Cuban 
soldiers.  He  could  be  stern  when  sternness  was 
needed,  and  he  had  singular  administrative  ability, 
otherwise  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him,  with 
the  fagged  and  inferior  character  of  his  resources^  to 
maintain  for  so  many  years  a  desultory  conflict 
against  Spain.  Gomez  had  that  wonderful  equipoise 
which  has  marked  the  supremely  great  men  of  the 
world." 

MR.    MORTON'S    EXONERATION. 

THE  anxiously  awaited  report  of  Messrs.  Harmon 
and  Judson  was  made  public  last  week  together 
with  the  President's  letter  to  Mr.  Paul  Morton  and  all 
correspondence  connected  with  the  case.  The  publica- 
tion immediately  gave  rise  to  a  lively  discussion  in  the 
newspapers  which  is  still  going  on.  Much  interesting 
comment  has  already  appeared  touching  the  strong  sup- 
port given  by  the  administration  to  Mr.  Morton,  and 
all  the  other  incidents  which  led  to  the  resignation  of 
the  special  counsel  of  the  department  of  justice  and  to 
the  collapse  of  the  plans  to  prosecute  the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad  officials  of  1902  for  alleged  violations  of  the 
laws  against  rebates  and  discriminations.  The  report 
does  not  seem  to  contain  anything  new  and  startling 
enough  to  change  previously  formed  convictions.  The 
old  alinement  of  the  press  remains  the  same  as  ever. 
For  instance,  the  Pittsburg  Gazel/e{KeY>.)  loyally  indorses  the  stand 
taken  by  the  Administration  and  declares  that  the  President  was 
justified  in  exonerating  Mr.  Morton.     To  quote  : 

"  President  Roosevelt's  letter  to  Paul  Morton  will  attract  wide 
attention,  but  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  wholly  overshadow  the 
correspondence  between  the  department  of  justice  and  special  coun- 
sel which  preceded  it.  That  correspondence  makes  plain  the  fact 
that  no  evidence  has  been  found  tending  to  incriminate  the  man- 
aging officers  of  the  Santa  F^,  and  that  Attorney  General  Moody 
only  refused  to  proceed  against  them  on  account  of  that  fact. 
Messrs.  Harmon  and  Judson  freely  admit  in  their  correspondence 
they  had  no  evidence  implicating  those  officers,  but  recommended 
proceedings  in  the  hope  tliat  judicial  processes  would  uncover  the 
guilt  they  were  looking  for. 

"  Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  the  letter  of  Mr.  Morton  carries 
conviction  that  he  was  not  only  innocent,  but  had  issued  positive 
instructions  against  the  practises  complained  of.  With  this  addi- 
tional light,  and  with  knowledge  of  the  previous  acts  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, the  President  was  fully  justified  in  expressing  his  entire  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity  of  his  retiring  secretary  of  the  navy." 

On  the  other  side  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  in  speak- 
ing of  the  President's  letter,  bitterly  exclaims: 

"  Never  in  his  whole  career  did  the  President  put  his  name  to 
such  a  web  of  special  pleadings,  of  casuistical  and  illogical  argu- 
ments, as  here  appear,  varied  only  by  an  irrelevant  excursion  into 
the  affairs  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society — as  if  to  dis- 
tract attention  from  the  real  defendant.  The  whole  statement  is  a 
most  disheartening  indorsement  of  a  man  who  is  by  his  own  sworn 
testimony  a  defiant  law-breaker." 

The  parts  of  this  letter  and  of  the  rest  of  the  President's  corre- 


spondence connected  with  the  report  which  have  been  most  severely 
objected  to  by  unfriendly  critics,  probably  are  these : 

"  Not  a  shred  of  testimony,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  been  presented 
from  any  source,  whether  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion or  by  special  counsel  employed  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
which  personally  implicates  you  in  granting  these  rebates.  In  your 
letter  you  show  not  only  that  you  were  ignorant  of  the  existence 
of  such  rebates,  but  that  you  had  taken  every  possible  step  to  see 
that  neither  in  this  case  nor  in  any  other  were  any  rebates 
granted " 

"  I  do  not  myself  need  any  corroboration  of  any  statement  you 
make,  but  if  I  did  need  it,  it  would  be  furnished  by  the  boldness 
and  frankness  with  which  over  three  years  ago,  and  before  any  of 


JUDSON    HARMON,  FREDERICK    NEWTON   JUDSON, 

Who  resigned  as  special  counsel  for  the  Department  of  Justice  in  the  rebate  case,  involving- 
tlie  Santa  Fe  railroad  and  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  when  their  wish  to  bring  con- 
tempt proceedings  against  Paul  Morton  and  other  officers  of  the  road  was  disapproved  by  the 
Department  and  the  President. 


the  proceedings  with  which  we  are  now  dealing  took  place,  you 
testified  to  the  entire  truth  in  connection  with  the  taking  of  rebates 
from  the  railroads." 

"  When  I  took  up  the  matter  and  endeavored  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  in  the  question  of  re- 
bates, .  .  .  you  alone  stated  that  you  would  do  all  in  your  power 
to  break  up  this  system  of  giving  rebates." 

"It  was  primarily  due  to  this  testimony  of  yours  that  we  were 
able  to  put  so  nearly  effective  a  stop  to  the  system  of  rebates  as  it 
then  existed.  You  rendered  a  great  public  service  by  your  testi- 
mony. 

"  No  one  has  suggested,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  one  has 
thought  of  suggesting,  that  we  should  proceed  individually  against 
the  officers  of  the  roads  engaged  in  this  international  Harvester 
Company  affair;  yet  the  case  is  exactly  parallel  to  this  Atcl-ison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  F^  case,  5nd  if  such  action  as  you  have  refused 
to  take  was  taken  against  the  officers  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  F^  Railroad,  it  would  also  have  to  be  taken  in  the  case  of 
the  International  Harvester  Company  against  the  officers  of  every 
railroad  running  west  of  Chicago.  There  is,  of  course,  no  possi- 
ble excuse  for  discriminating  one  case  from  the  other." 

"  If  it  were  not  for  Mr.  Morton's  being  in  my  Cabinet,  neither 
you  nor  I  would  dream  ot  following  such  a  course  in  this  instance, 
and  we  could  not  follow  it  save  on  condition  of  also  following  it  in 
the  ca.se  of  the  Harvester  Company,  and  in  all  similar  cases  — 
whicli,  in  my  judgment,  would  put  us  in  a  wholly  untenable  posi- 
tion." 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Morton,  however,  of  course  believe  that  the 
decision  taken  in  the  case  was  the  only  one  justifiable  under  the 
circumstances;  for  it  should  be  noted  that  he  claims  that  the  re- 
bates granted  by  the  Santa  F^  Railroad  were  without  his  knowledge 
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and  consent.     In  referring!;  to  one  of  the  charges  and  rebates  under 
investigation,  he  says: 

"  It  might  be  considered  tliat  it  was  a  'misplaced  switch  '  in  that 
bureau,  and  neither  the  president  of  the  railroad  nor  Mr.  Biddlc 
the  freight  traffic  manager,  nor  myself  was  any  more  responsible 
for  it  personally  than  was  the  president  or  vice-president  or  gen- 
eral manager  of  any  great  railroad  for  the  train  service  which  may 
result  in  a  bad  wreck." 

This  distinction  between  Mr.  Morton's  private  and  official  re- 
sponsibility seems  to  he  the  rock  upon  whicii  the  plans  for  the 
prosecution  split.  As  the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.)  declares,  the 
trouble  was  as  follows  : 

"The  simple  question  of  difference  between  Mr.  Moody  [the 
Attorney'General]  and  the  special  counsel  was  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  instituting  proceedings  against  the  corporation  or  its  indi- 
vidual officers.  There  was  proof  against  the  company,  but,  in 
Mr.  Moody's  opinion,  none  against  the  officers.  Mr.  Morton  as- 
serts that  he-issued  orders  against  rebates,  but  that  they  were  not 
carried  out  immediately  by  his  subordinates.  The  crime  alleged 
was  committed  in  the  interval  of  a  few  months  between  issuing  the 
order  and  carrying  it  into  effect." 

Much  regret  is  expressed  by  some  papers  that  the  prosecution 
should  have  failed  on  account  of  this  technicality.  Thus  the  New 
\'ork  Journal  of  Counnerce  remarks  : 

"Giving  all  credit  for  good  faitii  in  this  plea  and  in  the  presi- 
dent's acceptance  of  it,  we  can  not  help  sympathizing  with  the 
view  of  Messrs.  Harmon  and  Judson  that  the  only  way  to  hold 
corporations  to  obedience  to  law  is  to  hold  their  officers  to  a  full 
responsibility,  not  only  for  giving  the  proper  orders  but  for  seeing 
that  they  are  executed.  .  .  .  The  corporations  can  not  be  impris- 
oned, and  punishment  by  fine  is  not  only  inadequate  but  reaches 
the  real  culprits  only  inadequately,  if  at  all.  The  evils  with  whicli 
xve  are  now  confronted  are  corporate  in  name,  but  individual  in 
fact.  Guilt  is  always  personal.  So  long  as  officials  can  hide  be- 
hind their  corporations,  no  remedy  can  be  effected." 

Much  talk  is  going  on  in  the  newspapers  over  certain  alleged 
confessions  of  Mr.  Morton  as  to  violations  of  the  laws,  but  as  ex- 
plained by  the  New  York  Globe,  this  is  due  to  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  facts.     We  quote  the  following: 

"  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  confusion  of  mind  in  regard  to 
the  main  point  involved,  it  should  be  rememliered  that  the  case 
with  winch   Messrs.  Judson    and  Harmon  were  dealing,  that   of 


March.  1902,  was  a  totally  different  case  from  that  concerning 
which  Mr.  Morton  testified  in  December,  1901.  that  it  was  an  '  ille- 
gal contract  and  we  knew  it.'  It  is  perfectly  true, as  the  President 
says,  that  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Morton  'gave  this  testimony  the 
interstate  commerce  law  in  the  matter  of  rebates  was  practically  a 
dead  letter.'  The  case  of  1901  was  not  before  the  special  counsel 
at  all.  What  they  were  considering,  with  a  view  to  legal  proceed- 
ings, was  the  case  of  1902.  Concerning  this  Mr.  Moody  declares 
that  'there  is  not  a  syllable  of  testimony  that  Mr.  Ripley,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  road,  or  Mr.  Morton,  then  one  of  its  vice-presidents, 
had  any  connection  whatever  with  the  departure  £rom  the  pub- 
lished rates.'" 


OUSTING    A   NEW   YORK   JUDGE. 

EV'EN  if  "  the  continuance  on  the  bench  of  Judge  Hooker  is  a 
scandal,"  as  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  boldly  declares,  can  he  be 
removed  from  office  by  means  of  the  proceedings  which  have  been 
instituted  against  him  ?  This  is  the  problem  now  bothering  the 
State  legislature,  and  which  that  body  has  been  called  upon  by 
Governor  Higgins  to  decide  at  the  extraordinary  session  that  began 
on  June  21.  No  less  a  person  than  Chief  Justice  Cullen  of  tlie 
Court  of  Appeals  is  said  to  oppose  the  attempt  to  oust  the  judge 
on  the  grounds  that  the  form  of  the  procedure  used  is  without  con- 
stitutional warrant  and  endangers  the  dignity  and  independence  of 
the  judiciary.  Judge  Warren  B.  Hooker,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  York,  is  being  tried  for  alleged  corrupt,  unlawful,  and  im- 
moral acts,  by  the  State  legislature  under  Section  11  of  Article  6  of 
the  State  Constitution,  which  provides  : 

Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  may  be  re- 
moved by  concurrent  resolution  of  both  houses  of  the  Legislature,  if  two-thirds 
of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  house  concur  therein. 

The  charges  against  Judge  Hooker  allege  that  while  he  was  a 
representative  in  Congress  and  after  he  became  a  justice  of  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court,  he  made  a  numberof  appointments  not 
only  with  the  intent  to  evade  the  civil-service  laws  of  the  United 
States,  but  also  with  the  purpose  of  securing  pecuniary  gain  for 
himself  and  family.  As  some  of  the  alleged  acts  were  committed 
before  he  was  a  judge,  while  others  were  not  provable,  as  the 
Brooklyn  Citizen  points  out,  by  the  strict  rules  of  evidence,  the 
managers  of  the  prosecution  decided  not  to  use  the  formal,  diffi- 
cult, and  cumbersome  method  of  trial  by  impeachment.  They  re- 
sorted to  the  more  direct  and  expeditious  method  of  trial  under  the 


HUT  IT   IS  SUCH   A   ROOMY   TAILl 

The  Czar-"  It's  all  very  well  to  say  '  put  salt  on  his  tail';   but  thequestion       effect  on  Japan  ?" 
is  how  much  will  it  tike  ? "  —Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Neiis. 


Russia    "  I  wonder   if   tliat  Washington  atmosphere  will  have  the  desired 

— Leipziger  in  the  Detroit  News. 
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constitutional  clause  above  referred  to,  with  the  hope  of  avoiding 
all  technicalities  and  getting  a  judgment  against  Judge  Hooker 
without  delay.  The  dangerous  possibilities  in  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision and  amendment  which  gives  the  legislature  such  liberal 
powers  over  the  judiciary  have  not  been  overlooked  by  the  bench, 
the  bar,  and  the  press.  If  the  legislature  can  remove  a  judge  like 
Hooker,  who  is  claimed  to  be  notoriously  unfit  for  his  position,  it 
may  also  remove  a  judge  who  might  be  objectionable  only  on  ac- 
count of  political  reasons.  This  is  the  view  taken  by  the  New 
York  Times,  which,  after  expressing  a  hope  that  the  legislature  at 
Albany  will  do  nothing  with  Judge  Hooker,  says : 

"  No  doubt  the  spectacle  of  this  discredited  judge  sitting  upon 
the  bench  and  continuing  the  business  of  his  court— and  we  believe 
there  is  no  way  of  stopping  him  from  exercis- 
ing his  judicial  function  save  by  removal — 
would  be  shameful.  Yet  questions  of  larger 
scope  and  of  graver  import,  even,  than  the 
unfitness  of  a  single  member  of  the  judiciary 
are  involved  in  this  attempt  to  remove  a 
judge  by  a  method  to  which  resort  has  never 
before  been  had  in  this  State,  a  method 
which  sound  opinion  condemns  as  improper 
and  out  of  harmony  with  the  political  theories 
upon  which  our  institutions  are  based." 

Chief  Justice  Cullen,  mentioned  above, 
brings  out  very  clearly  the  main  arguments 
on  the  side  which  The  Times  supports.  We 
quote  the  following  from  a  recent  address  of 
the  chief  justice  on  the  subject: 

"  In  my  judgment,  the  three  branches  of 
government — the  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial — should  be  each  independent  of  the 
others,  and  that  independence,  so  far  as  the 
court  is  concerned,  will  be  greatly  impaned 
should  the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment be  adopted. 

"  I  have  always  doubted — I  say  it  with  the 
greatest  deference  to  the  able  men  who  com- 
posed the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1894 
—the  wisdom  of  the  present  provision  of  the 
constitution  which  authorizes  the  court  to  control  by  mandamus 
the  action  of  the  legislature  in  the  apportionment  of  senators  and 
assemblymen.  I  hope  the  time  will  never  come  when  that  power 
will  be  invoked  and  coordinate  branches  of  the  Government 
brought  into  conflict. 

"  I  equally  deprecate  any  constitutional  provision  which  would 
subject  the  formation  of  this  court  to  the  control  of  the  legislature. 
If  any  changes  are  to  be  made  in  the  organization  of  the  court, 
those  changes  should  be  prescribed  by  the  constitution  itself. 

"If  we  do  wrong  the  legislature  may  impeach  us.  If  we  become 
mentally  incompetent  the  legislature  may  remove  us  by  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  both  houses.  In  my  judgment,  beyond  this  its 
control  over  the  court  should  not  extend." 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  who  not  only  approve 
the  course  which  the  Governor  and  the  legislature  are  pursuing  but 
also  think  that  the  Section  11  of  Article  6  of  the  State  Constitution 
agrees  in  every  respect  with  the  principles  upon  which  our  Gov- 
ernment is  founded.     Says  the  New  York  Tribune  : 

"Thus,  where  there  is  no  method  but  impeachment  to  remove 
unfit  officers,  the  well-settled  rules  of  law  which  should  govern  an 
impeachment  are  likely  to  be  disregarded  when  manifest  reasons 
for  removal,  not  really  criminal,  exist.  The  makers  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  1894  seem  to  have  been  protecting  our  legal  traditions 
and  institutions  with  their  amendment.  Without  it,  under  pres- 
sure, impeachment  would  be  twisted  to  mean  whatever  those  in 
power  wished,  and  its  success  as  an  instrument  of  politics  would 
depend  entirely  upon  the  command  of  sufficient  votes,  as  in  the 
case  of  Justice  Chase  and  later  of  President  Johnson.  The  fear 
that  the  New  York  amendment  might  be  such  an  instrument- 
might,  for  instance,  be  used  by  a  labor  party  in  power  to  punish 
injunction  issuing  judges— is  no  better  founded  than  the  fear  that 
impeachment  may  be  misused." 


WARREN    B.  HOOKER. 

A  special  session  of  the  New  York  State 
legislature  is  considering  his  removal  from  the 
bench. 


IS  OUR   "SEA   HABIT"   DYING   OUT? 

"  ISN'T  it  a  terrible  thing  to  let  the  sea  habit  die  out  of  a  race?" 
-*-  asks  The  Marine  Review  (Cleveland,  June  8),  and  at  once  an- 
swers its  own  question  by  pointing  to  the  place  where  Rozhdest- 
vensky's  ships  have  .sunk  beneath  the  waves.  They  were  good 
vessels  and  they  outnumbered  the  enemy's — but  those  who  manned 
them  had  not  the  "sea  habit."  In  this  connection,  the  fact  that 
we  Americans  find  so  much  difficulty  in  manning  our  ships  with 
native  crews  appears  to  the  author  worthy  of  note.     He  says : 

"Rozhdestvensky  was  foreordained  to  failure.  His  fate  was 
irretrievably  sealed  before  he  left  the  Baltic.  He  had  magnificent 
ships,  the  best  in  the  world,  superior  in  armor,  armament,  and 
numbers;  but  he  lacked  personnel,  and  for  that  reason  they  were 

as  useless    and  ineffective    as  painted  ships 

upon  a  painted  .sea.  We  repeat  that  it  is  a 
terrible  thing  for  a  maritime  nation  to  let 
the  sea  habit  die  out  of  its  people — and  Rus- 
sia has  the  greatest  coast  line  on  earth. 
From  what  source  does  a  nation  draft  its  men 
to  man  its  war-ships?  There  is  only  one — 
its  merchant  marine.  No  man  is  born  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  sea.  It  has  to  be  ac- 
quired. It  has  to  be  obtained  on  ships  sail- 
ing in  the  competitive  trades  of  commerce. 
A  maritime  nation  must  have  a  merchant 
marine  of  its  own,  manned  and  owned  by  its 
own  citizens,  or  it  must  some  day  pay  an 
awful  price  for  its  failure  to  have  one. 
Nothing  takes  the  place  of  love  of  country  in 
a  fight.  There  is  no  security  unless  there  is 
patriotism  back  of  gunfire.  One  can  not 
march  a  regiment  aboard  a  ship  to  fight  a 
naval  battle  with  it.  What  was  Rozhdest- 
vensky to  expect  with  his  inexperienced  and 
untrained  crews?  He  was  not  to  blame. 
His  country  was  to  blame  for  its  neglect  of 
its  maritime  interests,  for  the  fact  that  wlien 
it  needed  a  navy  it  had  no  disciplined  men, 
no  real  patriotic  Russian  seamen  trained  in 
the  merchant  marine  of  Russia,  to  put  upon 
its  battle-ships.  When  the  Russian  admiral 
met  Togo  with  his  small  but  effective  Japan- 
ese fleet,  every  man  drafted  from  the  merchant  marine,  experi- 
enced with  the  sea  and  flaming  with  passion  for  his  native  land, 
he  was  doomed  to  inevitable  defeat;  and  so  is  every  nation  in 
Russia's  plight  that  meets  a  like  adversary." 

Is  the  United  States  any  better  off  than  Russia?  Our  Navy  De- 
partment, the  writer  reminds  us,  continually  complains  that  it  can 
not  get  men  for  our  war-ships.  We  appropriate  $100,000,000  per  an- 
num for  the  support  of  the  navy,  and  add  to  it  annually  the  finest 
ships  in  the  world.  But  what  of  that?  asks  our  critic;  Rozh- 
destvensky had  as  much.  Where  are  the  men  to  go  aboard  these 
ships?  To  get  them  we  should  have  a  merchant  marine  to  train 
them,  and  this  is  just  where  we  are  lacking.     Says  the  writer : 

"  The  United  States  has  not  even  a  cradle  for  its  navy.  Its  total 
merchant  marine  in  the  foreign  trade  is  included  in  the  small  com- 
pass of  879,000  tons.  That  is  not  a  mouthful  for  Britain.  The 
situation  is  one  which  may  well  make  the  patriotic  men  of  this 
country  pause.  American  merchant  ships  are  needed  to  obtain 
American  seamen  for  American  naval  ships.  There  is  no  other 
way  to  get  an  efficient  fighting  force.  Means  should  be  devi.sed  to 
make  the  life  of  the  merchant  marine  attractive  to  American  boys. 
As  surely  as  night  follows  day  the  country  will  some  day  have  need 
of  them.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  face  the  condition  squarely;  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  a  maritime  country  such  as  this  has  need  of 
a  merchant  marine  of  its  own  as  much  for  protection  as  for  com- 
merce, and  that  if  economic  conditions  make  it  impossible  under 
our  fiscal  policy  to  win  a  profit  from  the  sea,  to  remedy  by  artificial 
means  a  state  which  artifice  has  created.  If  the  American  boy 
finds  that  he  can  do  better  on  shore  than  he  can  aboard  ship,  let 
the  nation  make  up  the  difference  and  make  him  a  member  of  our 
naval  reserve  in  consideration  thereof.  We  can  buy  cheaply  now 
that  which,  if  neglected,  will  some  day  have  to  be  dearly  bought." 
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THE   UPRISING    IN    RUSSIAN    POLAND. 

"  "IV  /TORE  ominous  to  Russia's  peace  tlian  Oyama's  renewed ac- 
-i-V  1  tivities,"  is  the  way  the  New  York  H'orld  characterizes 
the  reports  of  the  civil  strife  which  broke  out  anew  in  Poland  and 
Transcaucasia  last  week,  and,  indeed,  the  press  accounts  are  so 
alarming  that  they  inspire  the  gloomiest  forebodings  as  to  the  con- 
sequences of  the  desperate  and  bloody  fight  between  the  soldiers 
and  citizens  that  began  at  Lodz  on  June  23  and  continued  through 
the  next  day,  precipitating  sympathetic  riots  at  Warsaw  and  in- 
flaming all  the  surrounding  country.  Says  adespatcii  from  Lodz  : 
"The  city  resembles  a  shambles,  and  the  terrible  scenes  of  the  last 
two  days  will  never  be  wiped  from  the  memory  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple."    The  correspondent  of  the  New  York  7>//J?/«^  declares  : 

"The  fighting  spirit  of  the  people  is  fully  aroused.  They  have 
tasted  blood  and  want  more.  Certainly  the  revolutionary  spirit  is 
abroad,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  military  measures  will 
have  the  same  effect  as  they  previously  did." 

About  two  thousand  persons  are  known  to  have  been  killed  or 
wounded.  ALiny  others  are  unaccounted  for.  So  ruthlessly  did 
the  soldiers  slay  when  they  got  the  upjier  hand  that  it  is  claimed  a 


"even     IHE  CZAK's    lungs   CAN    NOT    BLOW   OUT    THE     SUN"--A    RUSSIAN 

ROVEKB. 

—  Maybell  in  the  Hrooklyn  Eagle. 

full  and  complete  list  of  the  casualties  will  show  that  Lodz's 
"  Black  Friday  "  surpassed  all  the  horrors  of  the"  Red  Sunday  "  in 
St.  Petersburg  on  January  15  of  the  present  year. 

Some  of  the  facts  of  this  new  uprising  against  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment as  reported  by  the  press  tend  to  prove  that  the  revolution- 
ists have  profited  by  the  disasters  which  overtook  all  their  former 
frenzied  and  poorly  planned  encounters  with  the  troops,  and  have 
at  last  learned  to  make  their  attacks  with  a  certain  degree  of  organi- 
zation and  preparation.     Thus  the  despatches  say  in  substance  : 

Tlie  streets  on  l-'riday  rescml)led  a  battlefield.  Tlic  houses 
were  l)arricaded  with  boards  and  mattresses  ;  and  for  hours  volley 
and  individual  firing  was  iieard  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  Men 
climbed  to  the  roofs,  destroyed  all  telei)h<)ne  and  telegraph  con- 
nections, constructed  entanglements  out  of  tiie  poles  and  wires  cut 
down,  and  setoff  infernal  machines  and  threw  bombs  and  vitriol 
upon  the  confused  and  bewildered  troopers  from  pointsof  vantage. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  trouble  on  June  23  and  24,  as  we 
are  informed  by  the  New  York  Trihuiic.  was  the  action  of  govern- 
ment officials  in  proliibiting  the  burial,  with  customary  riles,  of 
certain  Jews  who  had  been  killed  in  a  conflict  between  the  troops 
and   Socialists  on   the  previous   Sunday.     This  excited  Socialist 


riots,  in  which  the  people  at  once  became  involved.  It  seems, 
however,  that  the  revolt  has  really  been  simmering  ever  since  the 
early  part  of  February,  as  appears  from  the  following,  which  we 
condense  from  the  columns  of  the  New  York  Sun  : 

For  months  the  100,000  workmen  in  Lodz  have  been  discon- 
tented and  sullen.  Their  grievances  have  been  fanned  by  revolu- 
tionist agents.  The  disturbances  at  Warsaw,  which  is  only  forty 
miles  away,  served  to  increase  the  unrest.  The  fight  has  been  one 
between  the  workmen  and  the  mill-owners.  The  workmen  in  Feb- 
ruary demanded  more  pay  and  easier  hours.  Strikes  were  ordered 
and  violence  began  almost  immediately.  The  mills  shut  down. 
The  strike,  on  its  face  an  industrial  movement,  was  in  reality  a 
political  demonstration. 

The  employers  refused  the  demands  of  the  men,  who,  on  the  ad- 
vice of  their  leaders  in  St.  Petersburg,  demanded  eight  hours' 
work  a  day  and  in  addition  eighty-two  half  holidays  a  year.  The 
workmen  already  had  thirty  holidays  a  year  besides  Sundays. 
These  demands  were  afterward  modified,  but  were  not  yet,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  mill-owners,  reasonable  or  acceptable.  That  the 
employers  were  conciliatory  was  apparent  from  the  fact  that  when 
they  paid  off  the  strikers  on  February  9  they  gave  them  three  days' 
extra  pay.  Some  of  the  owners  refused  to  make  this  extra  pay- 
ment, whereat  the  strikers  gathered  at  the  mills.  The  soldiers 
were  about  to  fire  when  women  rushed  forward  and  defied  them  to 
shoot.  To  prevent  bloodshed  the  owners  complied  with  the  de- 
mand and  paid  the  extra  three  days'  wages. 

The  provincial  governor  interceded  on  February  10  and  threat- 
ened to  arrest  any  owner  who  paid  the  three  days'  wage.  The 
military  took  control  and  clashes  occurred,  in  which  several  per- 
sons were  killed.  Altho  there  were  frequent  encounters  on  Feb- 
ruary 10 and  II,  they  were  not  of  a  serious  enough  nature  to  arouse 
the  people  actively  against  the  Government.  The  strike  weakened 
after  a  few  days  and  most  of  the  men  returned  to  work.  They 
were  influenced  partly  by  the  reforms  promised  by  the  Czar  in  labor 
questions  throughout  Poland.  Then,  to  the  surprise  of  the  mill- 
owners,  the  men  again  went  on  strike  on  February  14.  The  em- 
ployers threw  up  their  hands  and  closed  down  indefinitely,  many 
of  them  leaving  town. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  the  bloodshed  and 
savage  street  fighting  at  Lodz  and  in  other  Polish  towns  are  the 
natural  fruits  of  "  the  brutal  policy  of  the  conquerors  of  the 
country,"  and,  moreover,  show  "how  much  weight  the  people  at- 
tach to  the  reforms  promised  by  the  Czar."  The  Ledger  con- 
tinues : 

"Coming  little  more  than  a  month  after  the  imperial  rescript 
that  assured  to  the  Poles  some  of  the  privileges  they  most  ardently 
desired— permission  to  employ  their  own  language  in  the  schools, 
the  removal  of  religious  disabilities  and  the  gradual  restoration  of 
local  self-government— the  horrors  of  'Black  Friday'  prove  the 
desperation  and  despair  to  which  these  unhappy  slaves,  industrial 
and  political,  have  been  driven.  Even  in  Russia's  present  demor- 
alized condition,  such  an  outbreak  as  that  at  Lodz,  and  the  simi- 
lar disturbances  at  Warsaw  and  other  points,  can  have  but  one  re- 
sult. They  may  hasten  the  economic  revolution  in  the  empire,  but 
they  are  far  more  likely  to  provoke  fresh  measures  of  oppression 
and  a  repetition  of  the  horrors  of  the  '60s.  The  autocracy  had 
sufficient  power  to  suppress  the  flames  of  resentment  and  revolt 
started  by  the  bloody  crime  of 'Red  Sunday'  in  St.  Petersburg; 
the  outbreak  in  the  Polish  textile  center,  with  its  dense  and  hope- 
lessly illiterate  population  of  400,000,  is  not  likely  to  be  of  greater 
inriuence  in  arousing  the  inert  masses  of  Russia  to  their  power." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

CARiir.N  seed  4,000  years  old  have  been  discovered  in  Egypt.  Our  congress- 
man sent  us  some  of  the  same  kind  last  season.— 7"A^  Atlanta  Journal. 

Of  course,  if  tlie  Japanese  terms  are  too  severe,  Russia  will  refuse  to  accept 
them  and  will  instruct  Linevitch  to  proceed  with  his  march  on  Tokyo.— r//<r 
Chicago  Netvs. 

Reports  of  the  international  Chess  tournament  announce  victories  for 
Tscliiijorin  and  J.inowski.  Evidently  there  were  no  Japanese  entries.— y//<fA'«w 
York  Tribune. 

Tme  i)e()ple  of  Norway  are  said  to  be  Democrats.  Let's  by  all  means  encoui^ 
a(;e  exteii-iive  Xor\vi>).ian  inmiiKration,  as  election  returns  of  late  years  show  that 
we  are  sadly  in  need  of  Democrats.     Ihc  Atlanta  Journal  (Dem.). 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


AN   ART   THAT    PHOTOGRAPHY    HAS 
DEGRADED. 

MINIATURE  painting  to-day  is  an  art  whose  greater  glory 
belongs  to  the  past.  This  fact  is  due,  according  to  Mr. 
Dudley  Heath,  botli  to  the  influence  and  to  the  competition  of 
modern  photography.     Mr.  Heatit  is  the  author  of  "  Miniatures," 

the  latest  volume  of  the 
"  Connoisseurs'  Library." 
It  is  idle  to  deny,  he 
says,  that  the  majority  of 
paintings  on  ivory  to-day 
can  not  be  placed  for  a 
moment  on  the  same  level 
with  the  productions  of 
other  branches  of  the  art 
of  portraiture.  This  be- 
cause "  they  are  produced 
with  a  minimum  amount 
of  effort  and  study,  by  the 
aid  or  under  the  influence 
of  the  pernicious  photo- 
graph." The  art  suffers 
by  the  lack  of  "discretion 
OLIVER  CROMWELL.  ^nd   culture  on   the   part 

From  a  17th  Century  miniature  by  .Samuel  of  the  public,  and  robust- 
Cooper'^  the  greatest  exponent  of  the  miniature  ^^.^^  ^^^  individuality  On 
portrait.  •' 

the    part   of    the    artist." 

Never  was  there  a  time,  he  continues,  when  artists  who  work  in 
this  medium  displayed  so  much  technical  excellence  in  the  mere 
manipulation,  and  so  httle  imagination  and  inspiration  in  the  treat- 
ment. The  main  reason  for  this  condition  seems  to  be  that  pho- 
tography has  not  only  supplied  a  substitute  for  the  old-time  por- 
trait-in-little, but  miniature  painters  have  even  been  led  to  employ 
photography  as  a  means  to  an  end.  As  to  the  conditions  that  meet 
the  painter  of  to-day,  Mr.  Heath  says  : 

"  We  must  acknowledge  that  the  modern  painter  of  small  por- 
traits labors  under  many  disadvantages,  and  has  many  difficulties 
to  contend  with.  His  position  demands  a  robustness  of  profes- 
sional constitution  never  so  necessary  as  now.  He  has  to  face  a 
long-continued  degeneracy  of  the  art  and  a  perverted  public  taste, 
mainly  due  to  photography.  This  enemy  to  the  delightful  cult  has 
insidiously  and  in  the  guise  of  sincerity  slowly  warped  and  misled 
public  appreciation.  It  has  assumed  the  airs  of  a  fine  art  when, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  its  plumes  are  borrowed,  and  it  is  quite  in- 
capable of  giving  us,  in  portraiture,  any  artistic  truth  other  than  a 
weak  reflection  of  some  quality  rendered  far  better  by  the  genius 
of  the  artist.  This  is  not  the  worst;  under  this  guise  of  sincerity 
it  gives  us  an  insipid,  unselective  imitation  that  falsifies  nature,  and 
has  been  fruitful  in  educating  a  demand  for  a  soft,  boneless,  char- 
acterless prettiness  in  portraiture,  the  very  antithesis  to  real  style, 
form,  and  individuality 

"  Before  the  advent  of  photography,  the  miniaturist  reigned  su- 
preme as  the  creator  of  small  portraits.  In  the  century  which  pre- 
ceded the  discovery  of  the  sensitized  plate,  there  existed  an  un- 
usual demand  for  miniatures,  and  the  supply  was  in  the  hands  of 
miniature  painters  of  every  grade  of  ability.  It  may  at  least  be 
said  of  the  worst  of  these  painters,  that  he  depended  for  his  results 
on  his  own  efforts  alone,  and  he  was  rightly  considered  as  an  hon- 
est member  of  a  recognized  and  necessary  branch  of  portraiture. 
To-day  the  position  of  the  indifferent  miniaturist  is  entirely  changed, 
and  the  old  order  of  things  can  never  return.  The  unskilled  paint- 
er must  be  made  to  accept  honestly  the  altered  conditions,  and 
must  not  be  encouraged  in  the  belief  that  he  is  worthy  to  rank  with 
the  artist  of  real  ability  and  training.  He  will  none  the  less  con- 
tinue to  be  in  demand  as  the  servant  of  photography.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  there  can  be  no  place  for  him  within  the  portals  of  that 
distinguished  guild  which  is  to  raise  the  prestige  of  the  art.  Its 
members  will  be  steadfast  to  those  principles  which  alone  can  win 


for  it  recognition  among  artists  as  a  serious  branch  of  the  profes- 
sion. They  will  set  their  art  before  their  reputations,  and  their 
reputations  before  their  incomes." 

The  modern  miniaturist  has  a  very  serious  task  before  him,  says 
the  writer,  if  lie  would  wean  public  favor  from  the  "  commercial 
and  mechanical  miniature  portrait,"  and  place  his  art  completely 
outside  it.  The  seriousness  of  this  task  was  recognized  by  the 
English  Society  of  Miniature  Painters,  which  was  organized  in 
1894.  This  society  erred,  according  to  Mr.  Heath,  in  allowing  too 
large  a  membership ;  his  own  ideal  of  such  a  society  is  sketched  in 
the  following  passage : 

"  Twenty  members  who  bound  themselves  by  their  enthusiasm 
for  their  art  to  descend  to  no  triviality  or  pettiness,  in  pandering 
to  a  stereotyped  convention,  for  the  mere  sake  of  gain,  would  ulti- 
mately become  a  source  of  influence,  tenfold  greater  than  a  society 
of  a  hundred  members,  the  majority  of  whom  take  a  much  lower 
standpoint  and  whose  ambitions  do  not  rise  above  a  possible  in- 
come. To  do  this,  the  twenty  members  must  possess  sufficient  ro- 
bustness to  constitute  themselves  a  miniature  corporation  for  the 
study  and  advancement  of  their  art.  They  should  fearlessly  face 
their  responsibilities  and  justify  their  superior  aims  by  the  stead- 
fastness of  their  study  and  the  unprejudiced  appreciation  and  help 
they  tender  to  rising  talent.  A  society  to  have  a  vital  influence 
must  do  something  more  than  hold  exhibitions  ;  its  sphere  of  activ- 
ity should  be  more  in  the  nature  of  a  guild.  It  should  hold  meet- 
ings, invite  lectures,  acquire  representative  specimens  of  the  best 
schools,  possess  a  library,  and  form  a  class  at  which  members  and 
probationary  members  could  paint  from  the  life,  and  so  train  and 
prove  their  ability.  Every  opportunity  should  be  given  to  study 
the  history  and  traditions  of  the  art.  Copies  of  the  old  masters 
in  miniature  should  be  encouraged,  and  members  and  probationary 
members  invited  to  present  such  copies  to  form  a  permanent  gal- 
lery belonging  to  the  society.  On  election  to  membership  a  paint- 
er should  be  obliged  to  present  a  specimen  of  his  best  work  to  the 
society,  and  the  confirmation  of  full  membership  should  not  be 
complete  until  the  acceptance  of  this  diploma  work  by  the  council. 
In  suggesting  the  lines  upon  which  a  succe.ssful  society  might 
achieve  its  object,  that  of  adding  prestige  to  the  art.  I  claim  no 
originality  for  my  ideas.  It  is  only  reverting  to  a  modified  form 
of  an  old  institution — the  Medieval  Art  (iuild." 

As  the  miniature  portrait  has  very  defined  limitations,  says  Mr. 
Heath,  there  is  not  a  wide  scope  for  what  inay  be  termed  experi- 
mental effects  of  technique.  He  believes  that  the  art  would  gain 
by  a  uniformity  of  method,  akin  to  that  practised  by  the  technical 
guilds,  and  suggests  that 
the  early  Flemish  school 
would  furnish  a  solid 
foundation  upon  which  a 
new  and  vigorous  style 
might  grow  up.  He  adds 
further : 

"  A  love  for  the  art 
makes  me  appreciative  of 
anything  that  indicates 
vitality  or  renewed  life  in 
the  work  of  contempora- 
ries. I  should  rejoice  at 
eccentricity  as  a  sign  of 
vigor,  and  it  is  even  a  de- 
light to  come  across  work 
where  nature  has  been 
carefully  and  thoughtfully 
expressed,  even  if  in  a 
trivial  manner;  but  such 
sparks  of  fire  are  rare, 
and  the  vast  army  of 
stipplers    in    the    present 

day  sit  perseveringly  at  their  easels  and  see  little  beyond  the  tips 
of  their  sables.  Why  is  it  deemed  unnecessary  for  the  aspirant  to 
miniature  painting  to  do  more  than  have  a  dozen  or  so  lessons,  and 
then  launch  iiimself  in  competition  with  the  painter  who  has  given 
the  best  years  of  his  life  to  training,  unless  it  is  the  photograph 
that  helps  the  cripple  home  ?    To  be  capable  of  deftly  painting 


OLIVER  Cromwell's  wife. 

This  is  another  example  of  the  work  of  Sam- 
uel Cooper,  whose  miniatures  are  notable  for 
their  marvelous  grasp  of  character. 
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from  life  a  head  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  incli  in  size,  giv- 
ing It  the  vitality,  expression,  and  portraiture  of  the  subject,  re- 
quires a  skill  and  know  edge  that  are  worthy  of  the  most  liberal 
recognition.  It  is  the  mediocre  amateur  posing  as  a  professional 
who  is  lowering  the  prestige  of  the  art  I.et  the  skilled  miniature 
portraitist  produce  small  portraits  equal  to  a  Cooper,  and  there 
would  be  no  fear  of  competition  from  the  photograph  or  the  ama- 
teur." 


IS  THE   PUBLIC    LIBRARY    FEMINIZED? 

IT  is  alleged  editorially  by  the  New  York  J ndependent  that  pub- 
lic libraries  in  the  United  States"  are  useful  to  the  women  and 
children,  but  not  so  much  to  the  men."  The  writer  argues  that  a 
reference  library  rather  than  a  reading  library  is  best  suited  to  mas- 
culine minds— "a  library  primarily  composed  of  books  which  no- 
body wants  on  his  own  shelves,  but  which  anybody  is  liable  to 
need  some  time." 

Women,  he  says,  have  become  our  leisure  class,  in  the  technical 
sense  of  the  term,  by  the  transference  of  household  industries  to 
the  factory,  and  "  it  is  very  gratifying  to  see  how  generally  they 
are  spending  the  time  thus  gained  in  intellectual  effort."  And  chil- 
dren use  the  libraries,  because  they  are  trained  in  the  public 
schools  to  do  so.  "  But  the  number  of  men  who  take  books  out  of 
the  town  library  or  go  to  it  for  reference  is  very  small."  The  rea- 
sons for  this,  says  The  />uiepende»t,  are  two  :  "  First,  the  men 
have  come  to  think  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  library  for  them  ; 
and,  second,  they  are  usually  right  in  thinking  so."  We  read  fur- 
ther : 

"Women  use  books  as  playthings;  men  as  tools.  When  a 
woman  reads  a  serious  book  it  is  usually  to  improve  her  mind  ;  a 
man  generally  thinks  that  there  are  many  other  things  which  need 
improving  more  than  his  mind,  and  he  reads  to  find  out  how  to  do 
it.  Bacon,  whose  tabloid  wisdom  is  popular  because  it  is  so  con- 
venient to  carry  in  the  vest  pocket  of  one's  memory,  says  :  'Studies 
.serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for  ability."  Of  these  mo- 
tives the  first  and  the  second  are  more  apt  to  be  dominant  with 
women  and  the  third  with  men.  That  is  why  the  studious  man 
looks  into  more  books  and  reads  fewer  than  the  studious  woman. 
For  information  in  itself,  apart  from  any  apparent  use,  man  has  lit- 
tle liking.  He  may  not  be  more  practical,  but  he  is  more  objective 
than  a  woman." 

The  writer  thinks  that  the  large  predominance  of  women  in 
library  work  and  management  has  tended  to  increase  the  feminiza- 
tion of  the  public  libraries.  In  consequence,  "  the  town  library  is 
to  be  classed  rather  with  municipal  amusements,  like  the  band  play- 
ing in  tiie  park  on  summer  evenings  and  the  fireworks  on  the 
Fourth,  than  with  public  utilities."  And  he  offers  the  following 
suggestions  toward  extending  its  usefulness: 

"  When  the  farmer  drops  in  to  see  what  is  the  red  bug  that  is 
eating  his  box-elder  trees  and  what  to  do  for  it,  or,  rather,  against 
it  ;  when  the  editor  telephones  over  for  a  map  of  Port  Arthur  for 
the  afternoon  edition;  when  the  orator  for  'Pioneer  Day'  finds 
there  anecdotes  of  the  early  history  of  the  town  ;  when  the  boy 
who  wants  to  study  electrical  engineering  in  his  odd  hours  does 
not  have  to  send  $25  to  a  correspondence  .school  for  books  the 
library  ought  to  supply  ;  wiien  the  village  inventor  can  learn  how 
many  times  before  his  non-refillable  bottle  has  been  patented  ; 
when  the  grocer's  clerk  comes  over  to  see  what  brands  of  baking 
powder  contain  alum  ;  when  the  mechanic  can  find  out  what  horse- 
power he  can  get  from  a  windmill  al)()ve  his  shop  ;  when  the  polit- 
ical junta  adjourns  from  the  drug-store  to  the  library  to  see  how 
much  McKinley  ran  ahead  of  his  ticket  in  i<S(j6  in  the  fifth  congres- 
sion.il  district ;  when  the  young  married  couple  look  over  the  col- 
ored plates  of  a  volume  on  the  house  furnishings  <J  I'lirt  nonveau ; 
when  the  labor  leader  conies  in  to  look  up  English  laws  on  the 
financial  responsibility  of  trades-unions;  wlien  tlie  mayor  .sends  in 
for  all  the  books  on  the  municipal  ownership  of  electric-light  plants  ; 
when  the  clerk  of  the  district  court  discovers  in  the  files  of  the 
local  paper  an  advertisement  of  a  dissolution  of  partnership  ten 
years  ago— then  we  can  be  sure  that  Andrew  Carnegie  has  not 
wasted  his  money." 


AFTER-DINNER   ORATORY    IN    AMERICA. 

THE  after-dinner  speech  of  America,  says  Mr.  Daniel  Crilly, 
an  Irish  journalist  and  reviewer.  "  is  a  phase  of  intellectual 
effort  that  has  no  counterpart  elsewhere."  To  reach  the  accepted 
standard  of  American  criticism,"  it  must  have  all  the  choice  quali- 
ties of  Sheridan's  dialogue;  it  must  be  a  gem  in  ])rose  as  one  of 
Austin  Dobson's  masterpieces  is  in  poetry;  it  must  sparkle  and 
effervesce  like  the  higher  brands  of  champagne."  In  Great  Brit- 
ain, where  its  fame  is  known,  it  is  associated  with  "good  stories, 
riant  humor,  graceful  rhetoric,  quaint  conceits,  and  a  genius  for 
dexterously  manipulating  and  alternating  in  a  brief  compass  the 
lighter  and  graver  shades  of  thought."  That  the  post-prandial 
eloquence  of  America  has  won  for  itself  a  unique  reputation,  says 
Mr.  Crilly  (writing  in  The  Nineteettth  Century  and  After),  is  not 
surprising,  "  when  it  is  remembered  that  among  those  who  have  fre- 
quently responded  to  the  toast-master's  call  in  that  country  have 
been  such  men  as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  James  Russell  Lowell, 
Mark  Twain.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Col.  John  Hay,  Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman,  William  Cullen  Bryant.  George  William  Curtis, 
William  Dean  Howells,  Whitelavv  Reid.  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
Joseph  Hodges  Choate,  and  Chauncey  Mitchell  Depew." 

Mr.  Crilly  contrasts  the  after-dinner  oratory  in  England  and 
America,  comparing  the  statistical  dryness  and  gravity  of  the 
speeches  at  a  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  dinner  with  a  simi- 
lar function  in  New  York.  Of  the  latter  he  says : 

"The  whimsical  phrase,  the  inevitable  anecdote,  the  fine  literary 
turn  of  thought,  are  as  common  here  as  they  are  elsewhere. 
Those  who  think  that  the  more  delicate  phases  of  art,  literature, 
or  philosophy  should  only  be  reverenced  and  expounded  in  an  inner 
circle  of  superfine  intellectual  culture,  far  removed  from  the  com- 
mon skirts  of  the  madding  crowd,  will  doubtless  regard  it  as  insuf- 
ferably incongruous  that  the  following  exquisitely  happy  word- 
picture  of  the  dainty  genius  of  Washington  Irving  should  grow  to 
life  at  a  mere  Chamber  of  Commerce  dinner.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  Mr.  George  William  Curtis  spoke  in  this  fashion  of 
the  genial  author  of  'The  Sketch  Book  '  at  an  annual  banquet  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York  : 

" '  He  touched  our  liistoric  river  with  the  glamor  of  the  imagination.  He  in- 
vested it  with  the  subtle  and  enduring  charm  of  literary  association.  He  peopled 
it  with  figures  that  make  it  dear  to  the  whole  world,  like  Scott's  Tweed,  or 
Burns's  Bonny  Doon.  The  belated  wanderer,  in  the  twilight  roads  of  Tarrj- 
town,  as  he  hears  approaching  the  pattering  gallop  behind  him,  knows  that  it  is 
not  his  ne  .ghbor ;  it  is  the  Headless  Horseman  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  It  is  not 
thunder  that  we  hear  in  the  Katskill  on  a  still  summer  afternoon,  it  is  the  airy 
game  of  Hendnk  Hudscm's  crew  that  Rip  Van  Winkle  heard.  The  commerce  of 
New  York  may  penetrate  every  sea,  and  carry  around  the  world  the  promise  of 
the  American  flag  and  the  grandeur  of  tlie  American  name,  and  return  trium- 
phant with  the  trophies  of  every  clime;  but  over  their  leagues  of  wharves  and 
towering  warehouses  and  far-stretching  streets  can  it  throw  a  charm,  as  fresh  to 
the  next  century  as  to  this,  such  as  the  genius  of  literature  cast  upon  the  quaint 
little  Dutch  town  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  and  upon  the  river  which  is  our 
pride?'" 

Mr.  Crilly  admits,  however,  that  this  specimen  of  Mr.  Curtis's 
graceful  eloquence  is  not  altogether  typical  of  American  after-din- 
ner oratory,  in  which,  as  a  rule,  "  the  vested  rights  of  humor,"  and 
"  the  full  prerogatives  of  the  cap  and  bells  "obtain  distinct  recogni- 
tion.    To  quote  further : 

"  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  a  brilliant  master  of  the  art  of 
after-dinner  speaking  that  platitudes  are  essential  adjuncts  to  the 
construction  of  a  speech,  and,  that  being  so.  repetition,  more  or 
less,  can  scarcely  be  avoided.  James  Russell  Lowell  once  enum- 
erated what  he  called  'the  ingredients  of  after-dinner  oratory.' 
'They  are,' he  said, 'the  joke,  the  quotation,  and  the  platitude; 
and  the  successful  platitude,  in  my  judgment,  requires  a  very  high 
order  of  genius.'" 

Says  Mr.  Crilly  in  conclusion  : 

"The  conviction  may  be  allowed  that  in  a  country  where  life  is 
driven  at  the  highest  pressure,  where  trusts,  and  'rings,'  and  'cor- 
ners' must  do  anything  but  conduce  to  mental  tranquillity,  where 
the  fear  of  any  encroachment  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine  must  be  per- 
petually 'getting  on'  people's  nerves,  it  is  well  that  the  after-dinner 
speech  has  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  national  possession.  So 
long  as  it  manages  to  hold  its  own  in  that  position  the  gaiety  of  the 
nation  can  never  be  altogether  eclipsed  " 
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THE   ALBKIGHl    ART    GALLERY    IN    BUFFALO. 


"The  architects  .have  shown  the  instinct  which  guides  French  architects  in  dealing  with  the  building  as  part  of  a  landscape,"  thereby  giving  "  to  a  building  of  very- 
simple  lines  softness  and  elegance." 


A   SIGNIFICANT   ARTISTIC    EVENT. 

THE  dedication  ot  the  Albright  Art  Gallery  in  Buffalo,  says 
the  New  York  Outlook,  is  not  only  the  most  interesting  re- 
cent event  in  the  art  world,  but  a  significant  indication  of  the  rapid 
cultivation  of  the  art  spirit  in  this  country,  and  of  the  rapid  exten- 
sion of  opportunities  of  art  stud\  .  The  new  building  is  the  gift  of 
Mr.  J.  J.Albright  to  the  Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy.  The  donor 
has  further  promised  to  contribute,  for  some  time  to  come,  the  sum 
of  $10,000  a  year  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  works  of  art.  The 
opening  of  the  gallery  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  loan  exiiibition 
of  very  unusual  interest,  including  canvases  of  Franz  Hals.  \'elas- 
quez,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  Rembrandt,  among  the  earlier, 
and  Manet,  Monet,  Courbet.  Puvis  de  Chavannts.  Millet.  Rous- 
seau, Whistler,  and  others  among  the  later  painters,  .\mong  those 
representing  American  art  in  this  exhibition  are  Sargent.  Thayer, 
Horatio  Walker,  Chase,  Twachtman,  Abbey,  Miss  Beaux.  Homer 
Martin,  and  George  Fuller. 

The  dedication  exercises,  which  were  attended  by  about  ten 
thousand  people,  consisted  of  singing  by  a  combined  c'lorus  under 
the  leadership  ot  Prof.  Horatio  Parker  of  Yale  University  :  an  ad- 
dress on  "Beauty  and  Democracy,"  by  Presi- 
dent Eliot,  of  Harvard;  and  the  reading  of  a 
poem  by  Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder.  The 
latter  feature  has  been  commented  upon  as 
peculiarly  significant.  Mr.  Arthur  Stringer, 
himself  a  poet  and  novelist,  writing  to  the 
Literary  Supplement  of  the  New  York  Times, 
remarks  : 


"  Surely  it  should  not  l)e  lovers  of  poetry 
alone  who  will  take  an  uncommonly  keen  de- 
light not  only  in  Mr.  Richard  Watson  (/ilder's 
poem  read  at  the  opening  of  the  Albright  Art 
Gallery  in  Buffalo,  but  also  in  tiie  fact  that 
one  of  our  living  poets,  and  one  of  our  most 
dignified  and  scholarly  living  poets,  should 
actually  be  asked  to  participate  in  any  such 
public  service.  Timely,  too.  as  was  the  theme 
of  Mr.  Gilder's  dedicatory  ode,  and  sturdily 
beautiful  as  were  many  of  his  lines,  the  pri- 
mary delight  that  lies  in  the  poem  itself  is 
altogether  overshadowed,  with  many,  by  that 
secondary  pleasure  which  lurks  in  the  long- 
abandoned  belief  that  the  poet  of  to-day  can, 
for  even  a  moment,  make  himself  of  any  pos- 
sible civic  use  or  of  any  possible  national  con- 


MR.   RICHARD  WATSON   GILDER, 

Who  read  a  dedicatory  poem  at  the  recent 
opening  of  the  Albright  Art  Gallery  in  Buffalo. 


cern  ■  Especially  must  we  feel  this  way  in  America,  swept  as  our 
republic  now  is  by  its  'Big  Stick'  and  its  turgid,  anesthetizing 
tides  of  material  prosperity — against  which  the  inopportune  minor 
versifiers  have  hitherto  cheeped  only  thinly  and  plaintively  from 
unread  magazine  page  ends  and  from  uncut  author's  editions. 
The  poet,  we  all  thought,  was  a  good  deal  like  a  hermit-thrush 
lost  among  the  shafts  and  pulleys  of  a  shoe  factory  or  an  armor- 
plate  foundry.  He  was  pretty  enough,  in  his  place  and  in  his 
way,  but  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  life  or  with  the  things  that 
really  counted. 

"So  even  this  momentary  identification  of  what  was  once  held 
the  divinest  of  tiie  arts  with  actual  affairs  and  actual  life  carries 
with  it  some  poignantly  muftled  touch  of  promise.  It  has  a  micro- 
scopic tinge  of  something  Homeric  about  it,  recalling  older  and 
nobler  traditions.  It  shows  that  poetry,  after  all,  is  not  as  obso- 
lete as  antimacassars.  It  also  serves  to 'democratize  '  an  art  which, 
at  first  sight,  appears  to  have  been  usurped  and  carried  off  (and 
well-nigh  strangled)  by  idle-handed  esthetes  and  self-immured  dilet- 
tantes  

"  It  is.  on  tlie  other  hand,  equally  to  the  advantage  of  the  poet, 
now  that  the  commercialized  magazine  is  no  longer  an  outlet  for 
anything  but  his  shallowest  and  most  fragmentary  aspirations,  to 
identify  himself,  in  no  matter  how  desperate  a  manner,  with  some 
scattered  few  of  the  wider  issues  of  life.     That  alone  can  keep 

him  vital 

"  1  venture  to  repeat  that  it  seems  highly 
significant  that  in  a  representative  American 
city  ten  thousand  representative  American  citi- 
zens, gathered  together  to  witness  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  public  building,  should  not  only  listen 
to  but  vigorously  applaud  a  poem  serious  in 
note  and  exalted  in  thought,  written  by  an 
American  poet  of  the  twentieth  century.  If 
such  things  continue  it  may  even  come  about 
that  we  shall  no  longer  have  to  seek  out  a 
French  St.  Gaudens  to  make  our  municipal 
statuary  for  us  and  an  English  Stephen  Phil- 
lips to  write  our  successful  tragedies  for  us. 
There  is  a  market  or  two,  and  a  market  or  two 
almost  worth  while,  which  we,  with  all  our 
fiercely  aggressive  American  energy,  have  not 
yet  quite  captured." 

From  Dr.  Eliot's  address  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing sentences : 

"  The  provision  of  public  museums,  like  this 
beautiful  structure  whose  opening  we  com- 
memorate to-day,  is  another  means  of  educat- 
ing the  popular  sense  of  beauty.  For  training 
the  eye  to  the  appreciation  of  beautiful  com- 
positions in  color  good  paintings  are  necessary. 
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Unfortunately,  our  barbarous  legislation,  taxing  imported  works 
of  art,  piles  on  the  natural  difficulties  of  our  situation  a  serious  arti- 
ticial  obstruction.  In  diffusing  among  the  American  population 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts,  we  shall  also  diffuse 
the  artistic  sentiment  about  labor.  Toward  that  idealization  of 
daily  life  the  love  of  the  beautiful  leads  us,  and  the  road  which 
connects  the  love  of  the  beautiful  with  the  love  of  the  good  is  short 
and  smooth." 

The  building  itself  is  described  by  Ilie  Uuilook  as  "  a  classic 
structure  of  the  Ionic  order,  simple  almost  to  .severity  in  general 
design,  but  conveying  a  notable  impression  of  dignity  and  stateli- 
ness."     Moreover: 

"The  architects  have  shown  the  instinct  whicli  guides  French 
architects  in  dealing  with  the  building  as  part  of  a  landscape. 
They  have  admirably  fitted  the  gallery  into  a  background  of  soft 
turf,  abundant  shrubbery,  and  clusters  of  trees,  so  as  to  produce 
the  best  effect,  and  to  give  not  only  a  human  interest  to  a  charm- 
ing landscape,  to  which  both  the  blue  of  the  sky  and  .the  green  of 
the  lake  contribute,  but  to  make  the  gallery  a  focal  point  of  the 
entire  scene.  The  architects  have  succeeded,  therefore,  in  dealing 
with  all  the  conditions  so  as  to  give  to  a  building  of  very  simple- 
lines  softness  and  elegance." 

We  here  quote  in  full  Mr.  iWkler's  dedicatory  ode,  "A  Temple 

of  Art": 

Slowly  to  the  day  tlie  rose, 

The  moon-flower  suddenly  to  tlie  night, 

Their  mysteries  of  light 

In  innocence  unclose. 

In  this  garden  of  delight. 

This  pillared  temple,  pure  and  white, 

We  plant  the  seed  of  art. 

With  mystic  i)o\ver 

To  bring,  or  sudden  or  slow,  the  perfect  flower. 

That  cheers  and  comforts  tlie  sad  human  heart ; 

That  brings  to  man  high  thought 

From  starry  regions  cauglit. 

And  sweet,  unconscious  nobleness  of  deed  ; 

So  he  may  never  lose  his  childhood's  joyful  creed. 

Tho  years  and  sorrows  to  sorrows  and  years  succeed. 

Tho  thick  the  cloud  that  hides  the  unseen  life 

Before  we  were  and  after  we  shall  be, 

Here  in  this  fragment  of  eternity  ; 

And  heavy  is  the  burden  and  the  strife — 

The  universe,  we  know  in  beauty  had  its  birth ; 

The  day  in  beauty  dawns,  in  beauty  dies, 

With  intense  color  of  tiie  sea  and  skies  ; 

And  life,  for  all  its  rapine,  with  beauty  floods  tlu-  t-,irth. 

Lovely  the  birds,  and  their  true  song, 

Amid  the  murnuirous  leaves  the  Summer  long. 

Whate'er  the  baffling  jjower 

Sent  anger  and  earthquake  and  a  thousand  ill-  - 

It  made  the  violet  flower, 

And  the  wide  world  with  breathless  beauty  thiills. 

Who  built  the  world,  made  man 

With  power  to  build  and  plan. 

A  soul  all  loveliness  to  love 

Blossom  below  and  lucent  blue  above — 

And  new  unending  beauty  to  contrive. 

He,  the  creature,  may  not  make 

Beautiful  Ijeiiigs  all  alive 

Irised  moth  nor  mottled  snake. 

The  lily's  splendor, 

Tlie  ligiit  of  glances  inhnitely  tender, 

Nor  the  day's  dying  glow  nor  flush  of  morn— 

And  yet  his  handiwork  the  angels  shall  not  scorn, 

vVlien  he  hath  wrought  in  truth  and  by  heaven's  law  — 

In  lowliness  and  awe. 

Bravely  shall  lie  labor,  while  from  his  pure  hands 

Spring  fresh  wonders,  spread  new  lands  ; 

Son  of  God,  no  longer  child  of  fate, 

Like  God  he  shall  create. 

When,  weary  ages  hence,  tlie  wrong  world  is  set  right : 

Wlien  i)rotlierhood  is  real 

And  all  that  justice  can  for  man  is  done, 

Wiieii  the  fair,  fleeing,  anguished-for  ideal 

Turns  actual  at  last,  and  'neatli  the  sun 

Man  liatli  no  human  foe; 

And  even  the  bra/en  sky,  and  storms  that  blow, 

And  all  the  elements  have  friendlier  proved   • 

By  iuinian  wit  to  human  uses  moved 

Ah,  still  shall  art  endure, 

And  beauty's  light  and  lure. 

To  keep  man  noble,  and  make  life  delight, 

Tho  shadows  backward  fall  from  the»engulfing  night. 

In  a  world  of  littK-  aims. 
Sordid  hopes  and  futile  fames. 
.Spirit  of  Beauty!  high  thy  plate 
In  the  fashioning  of  the  race. 


In  this  temple,  built  to  thee, 

We  thy  worshipers  would  be. 

Lifting  up,  all  undefiled, 

Hearts  as  lowly  as  a  child. 

Humble  to  be  taught  and  led 

And  on  celestial  manna  fed  ; 

So  take  into  our  lives 

Something  that  from  heaven  derives. 


FEAR    AND    DISTRUST   OF    BOOKS   IN     RUSSIA. 

A  FAVORABLE  sign  of  the  times  in  Kussia  is  the  appearance 
of  a  new  edition  of  the  famous  novel,  "  What's  to  Be  Done  ?  " 
written  half  a  century  ago  by  Tchernishevsky,  the  radical  publicist, 
critic,  and  reformer.  Tlie  book  was  forbidden  almost  as  soon  as 
it  had  seen  the  light,  on  account  of  its  heterodox  tendencies.  In 
spite  of  being  suppressed  it  lound  its  way  into  two  English  trans- 
lations. Now  it  is  republished  without  objection  from  the  censor. 
This  fact,  in  connection  with  other  symptoms,  and  especially 
with  the  trend  of  the  testimony  and  proposals  submitted  to  the 
Kobeko  Commission  on  the  press  laws  and  the  desirable  amend- 
ments of  the  same,  is  regarded  by  Russian  journalists  as  an  indi- 
cation of  a  real  and  healthy  change  of  governmental  policy  with 
regard  to  books  and  periodical  literature,  including  the  daily  press. 
Writers  have  had  a  good  deal  to  say  lately  about  the  "distrust  of 
books"  in  Russia,  the  suspicion  and  presumption  of  injury  and 
mischief  with  which  the  Government  has  viewed  the  product  of 
the  national  intelligence  plus  the  printing  press.  A  writer  in  the 
St.  Petersburg  Novosti,  in  urging  "trust  in  books,"  gives  the  fol- 
lowing facts  : 

■•  Books,  like  newspapers,  are  divided  into  two  classes  :  those  that 
may  be  published  without  preliminary  censorship,  and  those  that 
must  be  submitted  in  advance,  in  manuscript,  to  the  local  censor. 
Even  the  first  cla.ss  is  in  reality  subject  to  censorship,  for  several 
copies  of  eacli  printed  book  must  be  handed  to  the  censor  before 
any  are  placed  on  the  market.  Whatever  book  he  finds  objection- 
able, politically  or  morally,  he  may  declare  illegal,  confiscating  or 
burning  the  whole  edition.  In  the  last  forty  years  some  censors, 
by  keeping  single  copies  of  prohibited  books  for  strictly  private 
use,  have  accumulated  libraries  of  tiie  greatest  value  and  intellect- 
ual interest  to  educated  Russia,  and  some  of  these  rare  volumes 
command,  at  'private  sales'  high  premiums. 

"  Instead  of  one  censor,  the  writer  and  publisher  have  to  reckon 
with  no  fewer  than  eight  different  censors  representing  as  many 
official  departments.  Thus  there  are  eight  gantlets  to  run,  seven 
tests  to  undergo,  and  each  censor  is  a  law  unto  himself,  following 
his  own  notions,  whims,  and  prejudices. 

"  Finally,  when  a  book  at  last  obtains  the  requisite  authorizations 
and  reaches  tlie  public,  it  encounters  another  array  of  difficulties. 
Libraries  are  not  permitted  to  purchase  and  circulate  even  the 
censor-ridden  books.  Many,  in  fact,  are  expressly  prohibited  to 
the  libraries,  the  idea  being  that  what  may  be  safe  in  the  small 
circles  of  the  well-to-do  intelligent,  may  be  dangerous  in  the  hands 
of  the    people." 

"  Hence  those  who  can  not  buy  books,  or  borrow  them,  are  de- 
prived of  the  privilege  of  reading  some  of  the  best  and  most  pro- 
gressive and  stimulating  productions  of  the  present  or  the  past. 
Many  Russian  classics  are  excluded  from  the  libraries. 

■■  It  is  stated  in  the  St.  Petersburg  papers  that  the  publishers  have 
all  demanded  the  complete  abolition  of  the  book  censorship  and 
full  liberty  to  issue  any  book  they  see  fit,  subject  to  prosecution  in 
court  under  general  laws  safeguarding  public  morality,  order,  etc. 
The  commission  proposed  a  compromise  as  follows:  That  all 
books  should  be  jiassed  ujion  by  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
anil  sucli  as  are  found  politically  injurious  or  revolutionary  should 
be  turned  over  for  examination  and  judgment  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Science,  a  body  of  which  almost  every  distinguished 
author  is  a  member.  The  Academy,  however,  promptly  declined 
this  function.  It  declared  that  it  could  not  undertake  to  apply 
official,  political,  governmental,  or  other  non-literary  and  non-scien- 
tific and  non -artistic  standards  to  literature.  It  did  not  care  to 
exercise  'police  ftmctions  '  and  become  a  governmental  agency. 

"  The  commission  is  expected  to  recommend  liberal  changes  in 
the  laws  as  to  the  jMrss  and  remove  the  stigma  of  the  'distrust  of 
hooV-a.^"— Translation  iiiiuic  tor  THii  LiTEKAKV  Digest. 
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SCIENCE    AND     INVENTION 


THE   WORLD'S    LOFTIEST    POINTS. 

A  N  interesting  diagram  or  cliart  showing  points  not  on  a  hori- 
^^^  zontal  i)ut  on  a  vertical  plane,  and  exhibiting  the  various 
records  of  achievement  in  the  line  of  lofty  ascent,  is  presented  to 
its  readeri  l)y  La  Nature  (Paris).  On  it  one  may  see  the  highest 
point  on  which  man  lias  lived,  the  highest  points  reached  on  a 
mountain-peal<  and  in  a  balloon  respectively,  the  record  ascent  of 
an  exploring  or  "  sounding"  balloon  without  passengers,  and  so  on. 
The  explanatory  text,  which  is  by  M.  Lucien  Kudaux,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Our  readers  will  doubtless  find  some  interest  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  accompanying  diagram,  on  which  are  indicated  pro- 
portionally the  chief  fixed  points  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  earth 
and  its  atmosphere.  The 
scale  of  this  diagram,  for 
height,  is  4  millimeters 
to  the  kilometer  [about  '4 
inch  to  the  mile]  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  note 
that  the  aspect  and  pro- 
portions of  the  objects 
represented  are  purely 
conventional.  The  note- 
worthy points  are  marked 
by  balloons,  and  human 
or  other  figures,  and  as 
these  various  objects  are 
necessarily  of  exagger- 
ated dimensions,  the  alti- 
tudes that  they  indicate 
are  marked  by  the  bas- 
kets of  the  balloons  and 
by  the  feet  of  the  human 
figures.  Each  of  the 
points  is  the  highest  of 
its  class.  The  principal 
natural  points  of  compar- 
ison are  as  follows  :  Mont 
Blanc  and  the  Himalay- 
an range  where  the  high- 
est peak  on  the  globe  is 
found,  the  mean  line  of 
perpetual  snow  on  each, 
and  certain  characteristic  clouds  ;  the  heights  of  the  clouds  are 
shown  according  to  the  measurements  made  at  Blue  Hill,  in  the 
United  States,  by  Mr.  Rotch. 

"Beginning  at  the  bottom,  then,  we  find: 

"  First,  at  E,  the  Eiffel  Tower  (300  meters)  [984  feet],  the  high- 
est monument  built  by  man.  Thence  we  rise  to  the  summit  of 
Mont  Blanc,  traversing  on  the  way  the  cumulus  clouds  C  C,  a  thin 
layer  whose  base  is  at  1,470  meters  [4,821  feet]  and  its  upper  limit 
at  2,180  meters  [7,150  feet].  A  little  higher  we  find  the  Alpine 
snow-line,  and  then  at  «  <:  the  lower  alto-cumulus  {3,170  meters); 
about  4,000  meters  [13,120  feet],  approximately,  is  the  Himalaya 
snow  line.  We  now  reach  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  crowned  at  J  by 
M.  Janssen's  observatory,  the  highest  on  earth." 

Leaving  the  earth's  surface  and  rising  for  an  instant  into  the 
air,  the  writer  now  points  out  a  kite  at  T-B,  at  the  height  of  5,908 
meters  [19,378  feet].  This  has  been  reached  by  one  of  the  "  sound- 
ing kites"  sent  up  at  sea  by  IVL  T.  de  Bort.  Landing  again,  this 
time  on  the  Himalayas,  a  little  above  the  higher  alto-cumulus 
clouds,  we  find  G,  the  highest  place  where  men  have  stayed  an 
appreciable  time.  This  was  in  the  international  expedition  of  1902. 
when  the  hardy  explorers  remained  at  tliis  enormous  height  of  20,- 
992  feet  for  no  less  than  six  weeks,  under  the  most  painful  condi- 
tions. Higher  still,  at  6,6So  meters  [21,910  feet]  is  the  extreme 
point  (B  W)  of  Mrs.  Bullock-Workman's  ascents,  thegreatest  alti- 
tude yet  reached  by  a  woman.     Says  the  writer : 

"  We  can  not  too  much  admire  the  courageous  climber  when  we 
remember  the  rarefaction  of  the  air,  so  great  at  this  altitude  that  a 


COMPARATIVE   HEIGHTS   OF   POINTS    REACHED    BY    MAN    ON    PEAK.S   AND   IN    THE   AIR. 


little  below  this  level  .VI.  lier.son,  whom  we  shall  find  higher  still 
in  his  balloon,  began  his  artificial  inhalations  of  oxygen.  We 
should  also  admire  the  more  than  hardy  temperament  of  Mr.  Bul- 
lock-Workman, who  kept  on  to  the  point  B  W  at  7,132  meters 
[-3-393  feet]— the  highest  altitude  reached  by  any  mountain 
climber,  unless  Graham's  report  of  his  ascension  of  Kabrou  be 
verified. 

"The  line  00,  at  8,000  meters  [26.240  feet]  is  the  limit  at  which 
aeronauts  begm  tiie  continued  respiration  of  the  oxygen  that  they 
have  brought  for  the  purpose,  remembering  that  neglect  to  do  so 
may  cause  grave  catastrophes  of  which  we  have,  alas  !  some  cruel 
instances.  For  example,  there  was  the  tragic  ascent  of  April  15, 
1875,  in  which  Crocd-Spinelli  and  Sivel  were  asphyxiated  at  8,600 
meters  [28. 208  feet],  while  their  companion,  Gaston  Tissandier, 
escaped  almost  by  a  miracle.  At  240  meters  higher,  we  come 
finally  to  the  highest  point  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  the  most  colossal 
summit  of  our  planet— Everest,  rising  to  8,840  meters  (28,995  feet] 
in  the  rarefied  and  glacial  regions  of  the  upper  air.     Will  man  ever 

set  foot  on  this  peak  .' 

"At  about  10,000  me- 
ters [32,800  feet]  is  the 
zone  (G)  of  the  highest 
clouds,  the  cirrus,  often 
composed  of  spicules  of 
ice.  At  10,800  meters 
[35,424  feet],  B  marks  the 
extreme  limit  of  human 
ascent;  on  July  31,  1901, 
a  balloon,  bearing  M. 
Berson,  reached  this  for- 
midable height,  thanks  to 
the  precaution  taken  by 
the  aeronaut,  of  breath- 
ing oxygen  at  8.000  me- 
ters and  above,  as  noted 
previously. 

"The  line  II  is  the 
mean  lower  limit  of  the 
isothermal  zone  of  M. 
Teisserenc  de  Bort.  The 
numerous  'soundings ' 
effected  by  this  expert 
meteorologist  enabled 
him  to  discover  that  in 
this  zone,  whose  thick- 
ness would  appear  to  be 
at  least  six  kilometers  (in- 
dicated by  11,11)  the 
temperature  remains  nearly  stationary,  at  a  little  below  —  50" 
[-58°  F.]. 

"  We  may  end  up  by  a  prodigious  leap,  which  lands  us  at  S,  at 
22,290  meters  [73,111  feet],  the  altitude  reached  on  December  4, 
1902,  by  a  sounding  balloon  sent  up  from  the  Strasburg  observa- 
tory in  a  series  of  international  ascensions.  To  use  a  sporting 
term,  this  little  rubber  balloon  of  1,900  millimeters  [76  inches] 
diameter,  inflated  with  hydrogen,  holds  at  present  the  world's  rec- 
ord !" — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


HOW  TO    LIVE   THROUGH   THE   "FOURTH." 

TH.E  yearly  loss  of  life  due  to  inconsiderate  and  reckless  meth- 
ods of  celebrating  Independence  Day  is  recognized  more 
and  more  as  a  national  evil.  That  much  of  this  loss  of  life  is 
through  lockjaw,  or  tetanus,  has  been  understood  for  some  time, 
but  the  exact  connection  between  this  disease  and  the  discharge  of 
toy  pistols  or  firecrackers  is  not  commonly  realized.  An  editorial 
writer  in  The  Dietetic  and  Hygienic  Gazette  (New  York)  puts  one 
phase  of  it  clearly  and  gives  some  valuable  advice.     He  says  : 

"  As  the  noise  of  the  firecracker  is  heard  in  our  streets,  it  reminds 
us  of  the  gradual  approach  of  the  Fourth  of  July.  The  ever-recur- 
ring fatal  accidents  due  to  carelessness  and  spontaneous  ignition 
will  always  be  present.  Our  duty  as  physicians  is  to  study  pro- 
phylactic measures  and  apply  them  so  that  a  wound,  if  inflicted  by 
an  accident,  should  not  be  necessarily  fatal.  Bacteriologists  who 
have  studied  this  question  find  that  altho  the  true  tetanus  bacillus 
is  frequently  found  and  gives  rise  to  specific  disease  in  many  cases 
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the  Bacillus  aerogenes  mpsiilatus  is  present.  This  i)acteriiini  was 
first  isolated  by  Welch.  It  is  found  in. a  large  proportion  of  the 
wads  of  cartridges.  When  some  of  these  wads  were  inoculated 
into  rats,  guinea-pigs,  or  rabbits  they  produced  ciiaracteristic 
symptoms  of  tetanus  and  still,  altho  the  symptoms  of  tetanus  were 
present,  the  bacillus  tetanus  could  not  be  isolated.  In  very  many 
cases  it  is  difficult  to  isolate  the  true  etiological  factor,  and  the 
diagnosis  must  rest  between  the  symptoms  and  the  effect  seen. 
We  are  frequently  asked.  How  can  tetanus  be  prevented?  There 
is  no  direct  method  known  unless  it  be  'to  avoid  taking  part  in  the 
celebration."  The  first  aid  to  the  injured  consists  in  thoroughly 
wasliing  a  wound  with  a  i-per-cent.  carbolic  water  or  with  a  1-5.000 
bichlorid  of  mercury  solution.  The  most  important  point  is  to 
carelully  wash  the  hands  vvitli  soap  and  water  before  touching  any 
bruise,  as  lacerated  flesh  wound,  thus  assuring  cleanliness  and  the 
avoidance  of  possible  contamination. 

"  If  swelling  and  pain  exist,  then  constantly  moistening  with  lead 
and  opium  wasii  is  soothing  and  reduces  swelling.  In  open  wounds 
cotton  should  be  avoided  and  in  its  stead  gauze  or  cheesecloth 
should  be  u.sed.  It  is  self-understood  tliat  the  rules  of  asepsis 
must  be  strictly  carried  out  to  guard  against  suppuration,  which 
may  prolong  and  disturb  the  healing  process.  If  wads  of  cotton 
iiave  been  imbedded  in  the  soft  tissues  by  an  e.xplosion.  the  same 
should  be  removed,  if  at  all  possible,  before  attempting  to  close 
and  bandage  the  wound.  It  is  to  these  filthy  wads  that  we  can  lay 
the  blame  of  a  possible  transmission  of  tetanus  as  previously 
mentioned." 


ISLANDS   AS   WEATHER   STATIONS. 

THAT  outlying  islands  afford  the  best  facilities  lor  observing 
weather  conditions  that  may  affect  a  neighboring  continent 
is  as.serted  by  W.  J.  S.  Lockyer  in  Xahire  (London.  June  1 1.  Mr. 
Lockyer  notes  at  the  outset  that  the  practical  aim  of  meteorology 
is  the  forecasting  of  the  amount  of  rainfall  and  the  approach  of 
storms.  The  former,  he  says,  will  tell  us  whether  we  may  expect 
floods,  or  an  average  amount  of  water  for  successful  crop  produc- 
tion, or  a  drought  po.ssibly  ending  in  famine.  Tlie  hitter  affords  a 
means  of  saving  many  lives  and  ships,  and  also,  probably,  much 


Fk..  1.  The  wind  system  during  summer  in  tiie  northern  hemispliere  and  win- 
ter in  the  southern  hemispliere.  Tlie  black  dots  represent  island--,  and  the  letter 
H  the  centers  of  regions  of  high  pressure  or  anticyclonic  areas. 

property  ashore.  These  are  certainly  practical  aims,  and  it  is  our 
business  to  use  every  means  which  will  bring  us  nearer  the  goal  ol 
satisfactory  forecasting      Mr.  Lockyer  goes  on  : 

"  Investigations  carried  out  during  the  last  decade  have  indicated 
the  importance  of  each  weather  bureau  e.xtending  its  area  of  in- 
quiry beyond  the  region  for  which  it  is  making  its  forecasts. 
Needless  to  say,  many  of  these  institutions  have  for  some  years 
been  in  telegraphic  commimication  with  outlving  stations.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  Indian  Meteorological  Service  receives  informa- 
tion from  a  station  .so  far  distant  as  Mauritius,  wiiile  the  I'niled 
States  Weather  Bureau  utilizes  valuable  observations  by  telegraph 
from  stations  in  the  West  Indies,  Azores,  Europe,  etc 

"  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  rain-bearing  winds  are  those 


that  have  passed  over  large  stretches  of  water,  and  that  the  rainfall 
of  a  country  is  deficient  or  well  supplied  with  this  commodity  ac- 
cording to  its  geographical  position  in  relation  to  the  oceans  or  in- 
land seas,  mountain  ranges,  and  the  prevailing  winds.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  the  nearer  the  coast  is  approached  from  the  cen- 
ter of  any  continent,  the  greater  becomes  the  rainfall.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  interior  of  Australia,  the  Sahara,  the  Arabian  Desert, 
Tibet,  etc..  are  all  very  dry  areas 

"  For  forecasting  purposes,  therefore,  attention  should  be,  and 
in  many  regions  is,  paid  to  the  region  from  which  the  prevailing 


Fig.  2.— The  wind  system  during  winter  in  the  northern  hemisphere  and  sum- 
mer in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Notation  as  in  I-"ig.  i.  The  letter  L  indicates 
the  center  of  a  low  pressure  or  cyclonic  area. 

winds  come,  due  consideration  being  given  to  the  particular  baro- 
metric svstem  of  which  the  wind  forms  part. 

"  From  the  above  the  important  functions  of  islands  conveniently 
situated  become  obvious.  It  is  not.  however,  every  country  bor- 
dering on  tlie  ocean  that  is  blessed  with  such  an  island  in  tiie  direc- 
tion of  the  prevailing  wind,  and  the  British  Isles,  in  consequence, 
suffer  very  much  from  this  very  defect.  In  Great  Britain  the  main 
rain-bearing  wind  is  that  from  the  southwest.  In  summer  this 
forms  part  of  a  large  anticyclonic  system  situated  in  mid-Atlantic 
toward  tiie  southwest  (see  Fig.  i).  while  in  winter  it  is  a  portion  of 
a  cyclonic  system  the  center  of  which  is  near  (Greenland  ;see  Fig. 
21.  With  no  islands  in  the  track,  tlie  only  meteorological  informa- 
tion that  is  at  once  useful  is  that  which  can  be  gathered  from  mes- 
sages sent  by  the  Marconi  system  of  wireless  telegraphy  from 
steamers  en  voyage.  British  weather  forecasters  are  thus  undoubt- 
edly heavily  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  some  permanent  outlying 
source  of  information  in  this  region. 

"  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  use  of  islands  by  the 
United  States  and  India.  The  latter  is  particularly  fortunate,  for 
Mauritius,  Seychelles,  Chagos  (marked  with  dots  in  the  figures), 
and  other  islands  are  all  conveniently  situated  to  render  info'nia- 
tion  if  necessary. 

"Another  region  which  very  probably  would  gain  considerably 
liy  utilizing  oliservations  made  at  island  stations  is  South  Africa." 

The  fact  tiiat  the  most  useful  islaiuls  from  the  meteorological 
point  of  view  arc  not  always  desirable  places  of  residence,  is  re- 
sponsible, the  writer  tiiinks,  for  the  fact  that  they  are  so  little  em- 
ployed as  stations.  He  suggests  a  change  of  observers  every  few 
months  and  the  adoption  of  self-recording  instruments,  with  a  re- 
coinse  to  wireless  telegraphy  where  cable  service  is  lacking. 


Dangers  of  illuminating  Gas.— That  the  domestic  use 
of  nuulern  fuel  and  illuminating  gas  is  not  unattended  with  danger, 
is  pointed  out  from  time  to  time  with  more  or  less  insistence.  The 
latest  warning  is  published  by  Henry  Leffmann  in  I'lie  Journal  of 
the  American  Afedical  A.ssociation  (June  3).  lie  asks  us  to  note 
that  the  coal-gas  formerly  employed  was  comparatively  non-toxic 
and  its  characteristic  odor  was  a  danger  warning,  while  the  modern 
water-gas  that  has  so  largely  replaced  il  with  its  greater  content  of 
carbon  monoxid  and  its  comparative  hick  of  odor,  is  far  more  dan- 
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gerous.     To  quote  an  abstract  given  '\n  .hnerican  Medicine  iVWxXa.- 
delphia) : 

"Accidents  from  this  cause  are  far  more  frequent  than  formerly, 
and  carbolic  acid  and  illuminating  gas  have  replaced,  at  least  in 
Philadelphia,  he  says,  for  suicides  and  accidental  poisonings,  the 
arsenic  and  laudanum  of  the  Civil-War  period.  A  sleei)er  can 
easily  absorb  a  fatal  amount  of  modern  water-gas  without  being 
aroused,  and  Leffmann  shows  by  a  simple  calculation  iiow  a  very 
small  percentage  of  carbon  monoxid  — less  than  ,'2  gr.,  for  example, 
to  100  cubic  centimeters  of  blood  — can  render  u.seless  its  hemoglo- 
bin Gas-stoves  for  cooking  are  used  generally  only  in  warm 
weather  when  natural  ventilation  is  good,  and  the  danger  from 
them  is  therefore  lessened,  but  their  burners  are  seldom  furnished 
with  a  collar  to  regulate  the  air-supply,  and  the  combustion  is  there- 
fore liable  to  be  irregular  and  deleterious  gases  are  given  out.  Cias 
'stoves'  or  heaters  connected  with  the  gas-pipes  by  rubber  tubing 
are  objectionable  on  account  of  the  liability  of  leakage,  which  is 
very  great  unless  the  very  best  tubing  material  is  used.  The  stop- 
cock on  the  heater  is  especially  objectionable,  as  it  is  the  one  most 
convenient  to  use,  and  when  used  the  leakage  through  the  tube  can 
go  on  unchecked." 


THE   SOCIOLOGY    OF    RAPID   TRANSIT. 

UNDER  this  heading  a  discussion  of  the  favorable  influence 
of  rapid  transit  on  the  economic  life  of  a  city,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  slum  population,  is  printed  in  the  editorial  columns 
of  The  Street  Railway  Journal  (New  York).     Says  that  paper : 

"  It  has  long  been  recognized  in  many  quarters  that  the  trolley- 
car  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  tremendous  factor  in  the  betterment  of 
housing  conditions,  but  the  direct  influence  of  the  subway  and  ele- 
vated line  upon. the  welfare  of  the  poorer  classes  has  yet  to  be  gen- 
erally appreciated. 

"  .Social  questions  are  largely  conditioned  by  surroundings. 
Hence,  if  the  rapid-transit  line  alleviates  the  sufferings  of  slum  life 
through  the  removal  of  thousands  of  poorly  housed  citizens  to 
localities  more  abundantly  supplied  with  fresh  air  and  sunshine, 
and  through  the  transfer  of  child  life  from  the  crowded  streets  to 
more  wholesome  playgrounds,  great  objects  have  been  secured  in 
the  way  of  improved  health,  morality,  education,  and  even  political 
honesty,  quite  apart  from  the  fundamental  supply  of  quick  trans- 
portation. That  the  rapid-transit  line  does  this  can  not  be 
doubted.  '  Improved  housing  conditions  in  the  tenement  district,' 
says  the  Boston  Transcript  in  discussing  this  point  recently,  '  can 
do  something,  but  not  a  great  deal.  The  area  is  limited,  and, 
crowded  as  it  is,  the  trade,  industry,  and  wealth  of  the  city  are  for- 
ever pounding  against  it.  .  .  .  Unless  there  be  a  vent,  the  crowding 
becomes  worse  and  worse,  and  the  only  satisfactory  vent  is  that 
furnished  by  cheap  rapid  transit.' 

"It  may  be  urged  by  some  opponents  of  rapid-transit  extensions 
that  the  poorest  class  of  society  is  unreached  by  even  5-cent  rapid 
transit.  Since  competition  is  keener  as  the  scale  of  labor  de- 
scends, on  account  of  the  lower  average  of  ability  required,  hours 
of  work  are  longer,  and  it  becomes  more  and  more  necessary  for 
the  laborer  to  live  near  his  place  of  employment.  Among  the 
poorest  class  this  requirement  becomes  so  insistent  that  in  many 
cases  no  rapid-transit  system  can  compete  successfully  with  the 
cheapness  and  facility  of  a  short  walk.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
many  different  degrees  of  existence  even  in  the  tenement-house 
district,  and  the  sociological  value  of  rapid  transit  therefore  '  lies 
in  the  constant  drawing  away  of  the  upper  strata  which  makes  pos- 
sible, without  increased  discomfort,  the  admission  of  the  steady  in- 
flux at  the  bottom.  Even  tho  the  rapid- transit  line  may  not  secure 
the  daily  patronage  of  the  upper  stratum  of  slum  population,  it 
does  affect  the  stratum  just  above,  leading  it  away  from  its  former 
cramped  and  unattractive  habitations  and  making  room  for  the 
occupancy  of  the  upper  stratum  of  slum  population.'  A  sort  of 
moving  up  takes  place  all  along  the  line. 

"  Far-reaching  also  are  the  effects  of  a  new  rapid-transit  service 
upon  the  conditions  of  life  in  less  densely  populated  sections  of  a 
city,  extending  into  even  the  outlying  suburbs.  The  saving  of  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  in  transit  at  morning  and  night  means  a  total 
saving  in  a  year  made  up  of  300  working  days  of  from  12 ><  to  \'?>}/i 
days  at  8  hours  each.  When  such  a  saving  as  this,  representing 
the  case  of  but  a  single  individual,  is  multiplied  into  the  lives  of 
thousands,  it  requires  little  imagination  to  see  why  the  rapid-tran- 


sit line  is  the  very  backbone  of  suburban  life  in  its  highest  types. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  writings  of  future  so- 
ciologists the  beneficent  aspects  of  rapid  transit  will  be  appreciated 
as  never  before,  and  that  the  effect  on  the  ave.age  individual  of 
pure  air,  healthy  surroundings,  and  a  broader  environment  will 
be  a  higher  standard  of  living,  both  morally  and  physically.  The 
proper  presentation  of  those  aspects  before  municipal  authorities 
will  do  much  toward  disarming  opposition  to  the  legitimate  exten- 
sion of  high-speed  facilities." 


THE  TWO   RING   MOUNTAINS    OF   MESSIER, 

Believed  by  some  astronomers  to  be  of  recent 
origin 


ACTIVE   VOLCANOES   ON   THE    MOON. 

A  RE  the  lunar  volcanoes  all  extinct.''  Prof.  W.  H.  Pickering 
■^-^  of  Harvard,  who  has  been  strenuously  asserting,  against  the 
belief  and  judgment  of  most  of  his  astronomical  colleagues,  that 
our  satellite  is  not  yet  a  dead  sphere,  is  quite  certain  that  some  of 
them,  at  least,  are  as  active  as  Vesuvius  or  P<51ee.  Professor  Pick- 
ering, it  will  be  remembered,  believes  that  his  observations  show 
the  existence  on  the  moon  of  an  atmosphere,  water,  and  vegeta- 
tion. In  the  Revue  Scientifique  fParis,  April  15)  M.  Lucien  Lib- 
bert,  of  the  French  Astronomical  Society,  reviews  the  whole  sub- 
ject, and  reminds  us  at  the  outset  that  the  discussion  regarding  the 
moon's  condition  is  a 
very  old  one.  Before  the 
invention  of  the  telescope 
it  was  regarded  by  philos- 
ophers as  a  habitable 
globe  like  the  earth,  but 
afterward  the  opinion 
grew  that  it  was  a  dead 
sphere,  cold,  dry,  and 
sterile.  From  time  to 
time,  however,  observa- 
tions were  reported  that 
caused  doubts  to  be  cast 
on  this  conclusion.  In 
1706  Lahire  wrote  that 
Aristarchus  appeared  so  bright  at  times  that  some  considered 
it  to  be  a  volcano.  In  1783  Herschel  observed  a  bright  point  of 
light  that  he  attributed  to  a  lunar  volcanic  eruption,  and  in  1787 
he  reported  the  discovery  of  several  other  active  volcanoes,  one 
of  which  he  believed  to  be  at  least  three  miles  in  diameter. 
Later  Beer  and  Madler.  who  devoted  much  time  and  labbr  to 
this  subject,  asserted  that  what  Herschel  had  really  seen  was  the 
circular  ridges  of  Aristarchus,  Copernicus,  and  Kepler,  touched 
with  brilliant  sunlight  against  the  dark  background  of  the  ad- 
jacent lunar  surface.  In  1794  Olbers  made  a  similar  mistake. 
Finally  Nasmyth  asserted  that  volcanic  action  on  the  moon  had 
ceased  for  thousands  of  centuries.  In  1857,  however,  Webb,  an 
English  observer,  took  the  matter  up  again,  having  noticed  two 
small  craters  that  he  believed  to  be  of  recent  formation,  since  no 
previous  observer  had  recorded  them.  Loewy  and  Puiseux,  in 
their  lunar  atlas,  conclude  that  the  craters  in  question  have  changed 
since  Beer's  time  and  Marius  Honorat,  who  took  the  accompany- 
ing photograph  on  October  13,  1904,  asserts  that  Webb's  descrip- 
tion is  correct.     He  adds,  however: 

"  It  is  probable  that  volcanic  activitv  has  ceased  in  this  region. 
As  with  most  lunar  craters  their  ramparts  do  not  rise  much  above 
the  surrounding  plain,  but  their  bottoms  are  at  a  much  lower  point. 
It  would  .seem  that  the  interior  pressure  of  gases  has  raised  the 
lunar  crust,  forming  an  enormous  dome  which  later  collap.sed  by  its 
own  weight,  the  gases  escaping.  ...  I  believe  that  I  have  seen 
two  long  folds  of  earth,  tangent  to  the  edges  of  the  western  crater, 
which  support  this  hypothesis  and  seem  to  indicate  that  the  raised 
mass  underwent  a  gyratory  motion  in  the  direction  of  the  hands  of 
a  clock.  This  character  is  common  to  a  great  number  of  lunar 
formations.  There  may  be  seen  also  to  the  east  of  the  group  two 
long  luminous  streaks,  almost  parallel,  which  have  probably  the 
same  origin  as  those  that  surround  the  great  radiating  ring-moun- 
tains.    These  are  doubtless  deposits  of  white  matter  thrown  out 
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of  the  expansive  force  of  the  internal  gases.  Jlut  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  see  here  the  intluencc  of  an  atmospheric  current  that 
would  iiave  given  them  a  similar  definite  direction." 

Going  back  a  little.  M.  Libbert  notes,  as  additional  facts  that 
have  been  invoked  to  show  that  lunar  volcanoes  may  still  be  active, 
the  disappearance  of  the  small  crater  Linne,  which  is  indicated  on 
all  the  old  charts,  but  had  become  invisible  by  i866,and  the  appar 
ent  deformation  of  several  other  craters.  In  at  least  one  case. 
that  of  a  small  crater  near  Thetek,  the  disappearance  has  been 
proved  to  be  due  to  disturbance  of  the  earth's  atmosphere.  The 
writer  concludes : 

"  It  seems,  consequently,  that  no  decisive  fact  has  yet  been  ad- 
duced to  support  the  theory  of  lunar  volcanic  activity.  Picker- 
ing's observation  itself,  cited  at  the  outset,  is  by  no  means  conclu- 
sive. A  brilliant  and  vaporous  patch,  about  2"  in  diameter,  was 
seen  on  July  31  last  at  the  bottom  of  the  crater  of  Plato,  and  on 
August  2,  instead  of  this  spot,  appeared  a  ring  3,200  meters  across. 
Here  again  we  may  have  a  crater  that  previously  existed  but  had 
never  been  noticed  — a  fact  that  need  not  seem  extraordinary  to 
those  who  know  how  delicate  are  observations  made  with  the  en- 
largements employed  on  the  great  American  instruments. 

"Pickering,  it  would  seem,  has  taken  to  heart  this  question  of 
lunar  volcanic  activity.  He  wrote  in  iSy2  :  'Not  only  is  it  unde- 
niable that  volcanic  action  exists  on  the  moon,  but  it  is  also  cer- 
tain that  there  is  a  very  intense  life  on  the  surface  of  our  satel- 
lite. .  .  .  According  to  what  we  know  of  Plato,  and  a  thousand 
other  facts,  it  seems  that,  so  far  as  volcanic  activity  goes,  our 
satellite  is  at  the  present  time  as  young  as  the  earth,  if  not 
younger.' 

"  There  has  been  too  much  haste  in  generalizing — in  extending 
the  bearing  of  certain  facts.  Apart,  perhaps,  from  the  enigmatic 
change  seen  in  the  craters  of  Messier,  all  the  alterations  observed 
are  very  well  explained  by  other  hypotheses  than  that  of  lunar  ac- 
tivity. 

"  All  that  has  probably  taken  place  on  the  moon  has  been  a  land- 
slide, at  one  time  or  another,  on  the  rim  of  a  crater,  a  slight  sink- 
ing of  the  crust — nothing  that  should  lead  us  to  see  anything  else 
in  the  moon  than  a  dead  world." 

We  may  still,  M.  Libbert  thinks,  stand  by  the  ancient  dictum  laid 
down  regarding  the  moon  in  Riccioli's  almanac:  "  Alt-n  can  not 
live,  nor  plants  grow  there." — Translation  made  for  Xwv.  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


VIRTUOUS    INFLUENCE   OF   WARM    WEATHER. 

ACCORDING  to  the  belief  of  the  secretary  of  the  Cleveland 
Humane  Society,  warm  weather  tends  to  make  bad  men 
better.  This  idea  he  supports  in  a  newspaper  interview,  taking 
as  his  starting-point  the  fact  tiiat  the  demand  for  tiie  aid  of  the 
society  on  behalf  of  abused  wives  falls  off  90  per  cent,  in  summer. 
Says  the  secretary,  Mr.  Rickseker: 

"  In  my  many  years  in  this  office  I  have  noticed  that  November 
and  December  see  more  real  human  wretchedness  tlian  any  two 
other  months  in  the  year.  1  can  not  say  this  will  be  shown  l)y  the 
exact  figures  every  year,  but  that  is  my  impression.  I  have  also 
noticed  that  with  the  coming  of  warm  weather  there  are  fewer 
wives  coming  in  here  to  implore  us  to  force  their  husbands  to  sup- 
port them.  We  have  fewer  reports  of  al)solute  desertions.  1  am 
sure  that  the  falling  off  will  amount  to  90  per  cent.,  for,  beginning 
with  May  and  continuing  almost  through  the  month  of  September. 
the  society  is  .seldom  called  upon  by  these  wretched  women. 

"  I  have  an  idea  that  the  primary  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  uplifting  and  rejuvenating  influence  of  June  and  ample  sun- 
shine. I  may  be  accu.sed  of  spinning  fine  theories,  but  that  is  my 
honest  belief.  In  the  winters  it  is  cold,  life  is  only  maintained  by 
a  hard  struggle,  and  the  struggle  for  mere  existence  among  the 
poor  is  an  exhausting  one.  What  finer  instincts  they  may  possess 
are  certainly  subdued  by  this  struggle  for  a  mere  existence  and 
even  almost  blotted.  I  will  not  say  entirely  killed,  for  there  is  some 
good  in  every  one. 

"Now  in  the  summer  it  is  exactly  tiie  reverse.  Work  is  more 
plenty,  the  tendency  to  drink  to  drunkemiess  is  less;  the  warm, 
bright  sunshine  makes  even  the  wicked  and  the  vicious  feel  a  little 


more  of  the  love  lor  their  fellow  men.  If  there  is  a  tender  senti- 
ment about  them  anywhere  it  is  stronger  in  summer  tlian  in  the 
bitter  cold  winter.  Naturally  the  wife  must  get  the  benefit  of 
change  of  heart.    She  is  really  loved  more  in  summer  than  in  winter. 

"  How  about  men  who  never  beat  or  desert  their  wives.''  Well. 
I  have  no  means  of  knowing  about  that  class,  for  if  the  logic  I 
have  used  on  those  who  do  is  true  the.se  men  must  also  love  more 
in  summer  than  in  winter. 

"  One  of  the  most  important  departments  in  the  work  of  the 
Humane  Society  is  in  forcing  husbands  who  have  deserted  their 
families  to  contribute  to  their  support.  We  have  arraigned  a 
number  under  the  State  law,  which  iias  made  this  a  penitentiary 
offense.  In  every  case  which  I  can  now  recall  to  mind  these  deser- 
tions have  occurred  in  the  winter.  It  is  the  old  story.  No  work 
and  no  money  to  meet  the  increased  expense  of  maintaining  a 
home.  Tlien  the  departure  of  the  husband,  presumably  to  look 
for  work.  He  does  not  return.  He  finds  it  so  hard  to  sliift  for 
iiimself  that  he  forgets  all  about  his  wife.  He  never  thinks  of  her. 
She  must  come  to  tiie  society  and  ask  for  aid  to  find  him.  Men 
who  are  inclined  to  drink  heavily  drink  more  in  the  winter  than  in 
the  summer.  Then  they  go  to  their  wretched  homes,  and  when 
the  plea  is  made  for  money  to  buy  coal  and  provisions,  money 
which  they  have  squandered  in  saloons,  they  get  ugly." 


QUEER   THINGS   TO    EAT. 

THERE  is  no  excuse  for  those  who  complain  of  the  monotony 
of  their  daily  meals.  He  who  would  dine  every  evening  on 
mutton  and  potatoes  when  he  has  never  tasted  hundreds  of  nutrient 
and  appetizing  foods,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  is  lacking  in  en- 
terprise, tb  say  the  least.  Even  where  an  uninteresting  cycle  of 
food  is  .suggested  by  considerations  of  convenience  and  economy, 
a  little  thought  and  trouble  would  doubtless  bring  variety.  An 
editorial  writer  in  The  Lancet  (London,  June  3)  asserts  that  the 
subject  deserves  greater  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received,  and 
suggests  that  the  results  would  probably  be  pleasing.  He  goes  on 
to  say  : 

"  111  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  consider  some  of  the  more 
or  less  odd  materials  which  man  has  been  led  to  choose  for  the 
purposes  of  food.  Environment,  of  course,  must  be  a  factor  in  re- 
gard to  this  choice,  and  necessity  also.  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
that  earth  would  be  used  for  choice  as  food,  and  yet  such  has  been 
the  case  in  many  countries  during  famine.  The  Laplanders  mix 
earth  with  their  bread,  the  Russian  peasant  uses  a  'rock  flour,"  and 
the  poorer  classes  in  Hungary  are  driven  occasionally  to  eat  an 
earth  which  contains  but  a  trifling  proportion  of  nourishing  princi- 
ples. The  use  of  seaweed  as  food,  is  an  example  of  the  determin- 
ing factors  of  both  necessity  and  environment.  It  is  not  a  little  as- 
tonishing to  find  what  a  number  of  seaweeds  are  really  edible  and 
nourishing.  Perhaps  the  best  known  example  in  this  country  is 
laver,  which  is  a  kind  of  stew  made  from  a  weed,  an  alga  (Por- 
phyra  laciniata).  The  laver  made  on  the  Devonshire  coast,  and 
to  lie  found  in  some  London  shops,  is  excellent.  The  sea  alg£e, 
indeed,  prove  on  analysis  to  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of 
nitrogenous  matter,  and  as  they  are  usually  tender  they  are  digesti- 
Ijle.  There  are  also  several  sea  mosses  which  are  esteemed  for 
their  esculent  properties.  Agar-agar  is  another  example  of  a  sea- 
weed yielding  a  nutrient  jelly.  It  is  suppo.sed  that  the  edible  birds' 
nest  so  highly  esteemed  when  prepared  in  the  form  of  soup  by  the 
Chinese  has  itsorigin  in  the  birds  feeding  upon  agar-agar,  (^n  the 
other  hand,  it  is  said  that  the  substance  of  which  the  ne.st  is  com- 
posed is  secreted  from  certain  glands  which  are  developed  during 
the  nest-building  sea.son,  but  which  lose  this  function  afterward. 
The  viscid  substance  resembles  the  mucin  or  albumin  excreted  by 
the  sublingual  gland." 

Among  other  odd  articles  of  food,  the  writer  thinks  it  proper  to 
enumerate  the  turtle,  since  it  is  the  only  example  of  an  edible  rep- 
tile, at  least  in  England.  Even  frogs'  legs,  he  says,  are  rarely 
eaten  there,  tho  they  are  easily  digested,  possess  a  delicate  flavor, 
and  have  about  the  same  nutritive  value  as  chicken.     He  adds: 

"  Neither  is  the  snail  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food  in  this  coun- 
try, tho  in  France  it  is  partaken  of  in  large  quantities  and  so  good 
is  it  that  it  has  been  called 'the  poor  man's  oyster.'     The  edible 
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snail,  however,  is  a  particular  kind  and  is  generally  collected  in  con- 
siderai;le  number  from  the  vineyards  in  the  south  ol  France  In 
Spain  the  snail  is  served  in  a  most  excellent  and  appetizing  man- 
ner, and  in  Paris  a  dish  of  selected  snails  is  reserved  for  the  special 
use  of  the  gourmet.  Coal  would  appear  to  be  a  strange  article  ot 
food,  but.  instances  are  known  in  which  cliildren  and  cats  have 
been  often  found  consuming  it  in  a  not  negligible  quantity.  There 
is  no  evidence,  however,  altho  coal  contains  an  abundance  of  one 
of  tlie  most  important  elements  of  food— /.<^'. ,  carbon— that  in  this 
form  it  is  in  the  least  degree  assimilated.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  oxidize  by  wet  methods  carbon  in  the  free  state,  whereas  in  com- 
bination with  other  elements,  and  especially  hydrogen,  as  in  the 
carbohydrates,  wet  combustion  in  the  economy  readily  ensues. 
Such  instances  of  odd  foods  could  be  multiplied,  but  those  quoted 
serve  to  show  the  extraordinary  range  of  material  selected  by  man 
for  the  purposes  of  food." 


T 


PROBLEIVI    OF   THE    ROTARY    ENGINE. 

HE  quotation  in  these  columns,  recently,  of  passages  from 
several  articles  describing  a  rotary  engine  that  appears  to 
have  met  with  some  measure  of  success,  has  called  forth  letters 
from  engineers  reminding  us  that  the  rotary  engine  problem  is  a 
very  old  one,  and  that  experts  are  decidedly  skeptical  regarding 
attempts  to  solve  it.  Where  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  have  failed, 
the  success  of  the  thousand  and  first  seems  iinprobable.  Yet  it  is 
certainly  not  impossible,  and  the  author  of  the  standard  treatise  on 
the  subject  himself  believed  that  it  would  one  day  come  to  pass. 
Some  recent  work  along  this  line — perhaps  the  very  case  noted  in 
The  Literary  Digest— has  called  forth  an  article  in  TIic  Hn/^i- 
«^^r  (London)  in  which  are  well  set  forth  the  difficulties  that  beset 
the  path  of  the  would-be  inventor  of  a  rotary  engine— difficulties  so 
great  that  many  engineers  have  come  to  regard  his  researches  as 
mere  waste  of  time.     Says  the  writer : 

"There  are  certain  problems  in  mechanical  engineering  which 
appear  to  be  always  on  the  point  of  being  solved,  and  always  eva- 
ding solution.  Frequently  they  offer  to  the  inventor  a  selection  of 
many  metiiods,  and  they  are  invariably,  of  obvious  desirability. 
Moreover,  they  have  the  fascinating  characteristic  that  success  al- 
ways seems  just  within  reach.  One  of  these  problems  is  the  rotary 
engine  We  hesitate  to  say  what  a  huge  number  of  inventions  of 
engines  of  this  description  have  been  protected  since  patent  laws 
began.  It  certainly  runs  into  three  figures,  and  our  own  patent 
officp  alone,  we  are  confident  from  a  rapid  review  of  the  lists  of 
specifications  for  a  few  weeks  here  and  there  during  recent  years, 
must  receive  at  least  fifty  applications,  and  probably  many  more, 
every  twelve  months.  One  very  remarkable  fact  about  the  inven- 
tion of  the  rotary  engine  is  that  it  never  ceases,  and  that  the  in- 
ventor of  to-day  never  profits  by  the  lessons  of  his  predecessors. 
.  .  .  Invention  keeps  going  over  and  over  the  same  old  ground, 
sometimes  without  any  attempt  to  meet  the  real  difficulties  of  the 
problem,  and  sometimes  with  full  recognition  of  the  obstacles  to 
success  and  praiseworthy  efforts  to  overcome  them.  Yet  the  result 
is  always  the  same.  For  a  time  a  rotary  engine  here  and  there,  de- 
signed better  than  others,  has  a  short  life;  but  they  all,  without 
exception,  have  hitherto  disappeared  after  a  few  years  into  the 
limbo  of  history  or  into  an  intermediate  condition  of  insignifi- 
cance." 

The  problem,  we  are  told  by  the  writer,  attracted  more  expert 
attention  years  ago  than  it  does  to-day.  for  at  that  time  reciproca- 
ting engines  could  not  be  run  at  very  high  speeds  with  success  and 
efficiency.  The  elementary  facts  that  stand  in  the  way  of  success, 
however,  are  the  same  to-day  as  at  that  period,  and  apparently  they 
affect  the  greater  number  of  designs.     Says  the  author  : 

"The  first  is  the  line  contact,  the  second,  excessive  clearance. 
the  third,  friction  produced  by  unbalanced  steam  pressure,  or  cen- 
trifugal force,  on  moving  parts.  If  any  one  will  look  at  a  number 
of  diagrams  of  rotary  engines  he  will  see  that  a  favorite  design  is 
the  'crescent  chamber  type.'  In  this  engine  one  cylinder  is  placed 
eccentrically  mside  another,  and  is  provided  with  radial  abutments 
of  some  form  or  another.  In  some  cases  the  inner  cylinder  makes 
one  of  the  abutments  by  bearing  against  the  walls  of  the  contain- 
ing-cylinder.     The  contact  between  two  curved  surfaces  of  differ- 


ent radii  is  a  line  contact,  and  steam-tightness  is  impossible.  That 
is  an  elementary  tact  which  is  daily  forgotten.  In  some  designs 
the  abutments  spring  from  the  center  of  the  uiner  cylinder;  hence 
they  are  only  radial  to  the  outer  cylinder  in  two  positions,  and,  if 
their  extremities  are  curved  to  fit  the  outer  walls  in  these  positions 
they  will  fit  nowhere  else;  hence,  if  line  contact  is  to  be  avoided,  a 
flexible  joint  of  .some  kind,  with  consequent  leakage  and  complica- 
tion, must  be  employed." 

Different  ways  in  which  mventors  have  striven  to  obviate  or 
eliminate  these  objections  are  described  by  the  author.  In  some 
the  rotary  piston  does  not  make  close  contact  with  the  cylinder,  in 
others,  there  are  other  hinged  parts,  or.  again,  the  revolving  portion 
is  cam-shaped  ;  but  all  these  and  other  similar  plans  introduce  new 
elements  of  failure  more  potent  than  those  that  they  avoid.  The 
author  concludes  : 

"  All  older  engineers  who  have  studied  the  question  at  all  are 
aware  of  these  difficulties,  and  have  long  since  given  up  the  pur- 
suit;  but  younger  men,  even  among  engineers,  still  spend  their 
guineas  year  after  year  in  the  vain  quest,  and  it  is  to  them  that 
these  few  remarks  on  one  or  two  out  of  the  many  difficulties  that 
beset  the  rotary  engine  are  addressed.  We  have  touched  only  two 
or  three  types,  but  we  invite  our  inventors  to  study  Reuleaux's 
pages,  and  to  apply  his  lucid  critical  observations  to  flieir  devices 
before  they  take  out  patents.  One  very  important  thing  they  must 
note,  and  that  is  that  many  rotary  engines  are  reciprocating  en- 
gines in  disguise,  having  masses  with  alternating  motions  just  as 
ordinary  engines  have,  and  hence  lacking  the  very  advantages  sup- 
posed to  be  given  by  the  rotary  type." 


Flame  as  an  Electrical  Conductor. —Recent  experi- 
ments, of  which  we  are  told  in  J'/ie  Engineering  and  Mining  Jour- 
iiaL  show  that  the  electrical  conductivity  of  the  lummous  section 
of  a  gas  flame  is  only  two-thirds  as  great  as  that  of  the  non  lumin 
ous  part  In  the  acetylene  flame,  the  ratio  is  as  low  as  one  to 
five,  and  the  conductivity  of  the  non-luminous  part  is  also  more 
highly  increased  by  spraying  with  catalytics  (such  as  common  salt) 
than  is  that  of  the  luminous  part.     Says  the  paper  named  above  : 

"These  results  are  of  the  greatest  significance.  The  fundamen- 
tal difference  between  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  outer  or  non- 
luminous,  and  the  reducing  action  of  the  inner  or  luminous,  part 
of  the  blowpipe  flame  is  as  old  as  metallurgy.  It  brings  up  tender 
memories  of  the  days  when  we  thought  we  knew  it  all.  just  because 
we  could  '  determine  "  almost  any  quizzical  mineral  with  the  aid  of 
the  blowpipe.  But  the  problem  of  the  furnace  tuyere  is  as  great 
as  the  widest  possibility  of  modern  science.  We  now  fear^i  that 
the  relative  inherent  activities  of  flames  are  conditioned,  not  only 
by  the  chemical  states  and  tendencies  described  by  the  words 
'  oxidation'  and  ''  reduction,'  but  more  than  that,  by  the  physical 
condition  ;  and  this  means  the  degree  of  dissociation  of  molecules 
into  those  omnipotent  ions— for  this  is  the  plain  English  of  electric 
conductivity.  The  blue  or  colorless  flame  is  not  only  relatively  an 
oxidizer,  but  it  is  a  more  active  agent,  relatively,  than  the  more 
sluggish  luminous  and  reducing  flame.  That  this  all  applies  to  the 
technique  of  the  furnace  foreman  can  not  be  doubted:  and  Tt  would 
be  quite  in  keeping  with  the  humor  of  history  for  the  laboratory 
theorist  with  his  ions  and  conductivities  to  develop  a  clean  hypoth- 
esis, only  to  find  that  commercial  practise  had  arrived  there  long 
before,  tho  giving  the  result  another  name.  But  all  the  same,  the 
activity  of  the  non-luminous  flame  knocks  at  the  door  with  a 
modest  message.  It  may  be  that  the  ion  has  nothing  to  do  with 
metallurgy,  tho  it  is  hardly  probable  ;  and  it  may  be  that  metallurgy 
in  its  overalls  would  repudiate  this  young  academic  enthusiast ; 
but  the  most  rational  view  is  that  the  two  can  cordially  unite  their 
experience  to  a  better  understanding  and  practise  of  dry  smelting." 


In  an  article  recently  published  in  Lc  Caducee,  as  quoted  in  La  Xature,  Paris, 
"  an  old  naval  surgeon,  Dr.  Legrand  .  .  .  says  that  of  all  the  means  [of  relieving 
sea-sickne.ss]  only  one  is  really  effective :  it  is  to  maintain  tlie  abdomen  abso- 
lutely rigid  from  the  moment  of  setting  foot  on  the  vessel  To  do  this,  a  belt  of 
ordinary  tightness  is  insutificient ;  the  abdomen  must  be  bandaged,  with  a  layer 
of  wadding  and  wide  bands  of  flannel- in  a  word,  absolute  compression  must  be 
attained,  care  being  taken  to  do  the  liandaging  from  below  upward,  toward  the 
chest."  Dr.  Legraiid  adds  :  '"  The  important  thing  is  not  to  be  afraid  to  make 
the  bands  too  tight,  otherwise  the  complete  sujjijression  of  the  symptoms  can 
not  be  obtained."— yrrtw^/rt/zow  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


THE    NEW    ANGLICAN    CLERGYMAN. 

"^r"  HE  Parson  Adams  of  Fielding's  "  Joseph  Andrews  "—a  cleric 
J^  who  wore  a  cassock  abroad,  read  /tschylus,  and  could  fight 
with  tiie  cudgel  as  bravely  as  a  Donnybrook  Irishman— is  said  to 
be  a  thing  of  the  past  in  England.  The  type  of  man  who  believes, 
is  morally  in  earnest,  and  at  the  same  time  physically  and  mentally 
vigorous  seems,  according  to  the  Rev.  Hubert  Handley  in  '/'//c 
Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  to  be  fast  dying  out.  The  great 
renovating  moments  in  the  last  hundred  years"  history  of  the  Eng- 
lish church  have  been'those  of  Evangelicism.  High  Anglicanism. 
and  Broad  Churchism.  The  last  is  the  best,  says  Mr.  Handley,  and 
marks  tlie  survival  of  the  fittest.  Speaking  of  modern  clericalism 
in  England,  he  says  that  priests  and  deacons  have  become  effemi- 
nate, as  caricatured  in  the  Rev.  Robert  Spalding  of  Mr.  Albert 
Chevalier's  farce,  "The  Private  Secretary."  He  thus  outlines  this 
type  : 

"  A  certain  effeminacy  has  crept  into  tiie  clerical  type  :  has  crept 
in  during  the  High  Anglican  transformation,  and  bears  usually  the 
High  Anglican  stamp.  It  is  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  re- 
spect of  Englishmen.  The  English  are  a  manly  race.  The 
ministers  of  Christ  in  English  history  have  for  the  most  part  been 
a  manly  breed— St.  Cuthljert.  Stephen  Langton.  Hugh  Latimer, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Robert  .South,  Thomas  Arnold  ;  these  are  eminent 
and  representative,  they  are  robust  and  masculine.characters.  And 
so  it  has  been  generally  with  the  rank  and  file.  Montalembert 
pays  his  fine  tribute  to  tlie  virility  of  the  English  church,  and.  by 
implication,  to  its  virile  ministry." 

Of  the  High  Church  clergy  and  their  predominant  infiuence, 
he  says : 

"  In  the  nineteenth  century  the  High  Churchmen  gradually  pre- 
vailed. They  prevail  now.  They,  too,  in  their  turn,  merited  as- 
cendency and  control.  They  had  hold  of  an  inherent  and  momen- 
tous secret  of  Christianity — sacramental  religion  :  the  fact  of  a 
visible  society  from  first  to  last,  the  City  of  God  on  earth,  tlie  king- 
dom. They  saw  the  corporate,  fraternal  aspect:  the  elect  knit 
together  by  mystic,  holy,  indis.soluble  bonds,  across  all  time  and 
space,  across  the  river  of  death,  in  one  communion  and  lellowship. 
(ireat  personalities,  great  virtues  established  tlie  Tractarian  pre- 
eminence. The  leaders  were  men  of  genius,  men  of  sanctity,  men 
who  wrestled  in  prayer.  Character  was  at  the  l:)ottoni  of  the  up- 
heaval." 

But,  he  adds,  they  have  failed  lately  to  attract  and  keep  the  at- 
tention of  men  in  their  congregations.  Their  sermons  are  silly  as 
.Spalding's  lecture  on  "  Mary  iiad  a  little  Lamb."  The  English 
"  will  not  be  influenced  religiously  by  sermons  which,  as  an  aver- 
age audience  perceives,  are  akin  to  grotesque  mincings  about 
'  .Mary  had  a  little  Lamb.'  " 

He  proceeds  to  arraign  High  Churchmen  and  Ritualists  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  A  connected  High  Church  blemish  is  the  observed  paucitv  of 
men  in  ordinary  High  Church  congregations.  No  more  compe- 
tent nor  more  just  judge  could  speak  the  weighty  word  on  this 
masculine  failure  than  Mr.  Charles  Booth  This  is  what,  in  his 
monumental  work  concerning  tiie  religious  influences  of  London, 
he  writes: 

"'Tiie  men  who  find  .satisfaction  for  their  religious  nature  in  the 
High  Church  are  of  a  quite  peculiar  type.  I  can  not  think  it  a 
strong  type,  and  the  idea  that  on  the.se  lines  the  world  of  men 
could  ever  be  won  is  utterly  untenable.'  .... 

"The  same  judicial  and  expert  investigator  appears  to  lay  at  the 
door  of  the  church,  especially  of  the  High  Church  party,  e.xceed- 
ing  responsibility  for  the  '  discomforts.'  the  '  bitterness  of  feeling,' 
the  •  little  cooperation  '  v/liich  disgrace  the  relations  between  Angli- 
canism and  Nonconformity. 

"The  High  Churchmen  have  been,  within  clearly  marked  limits, 
successful;  and  they  know  it.  Indeed,  some  of  them  are  more 
conscious  of  tiie  success  than  of  the  limits.  And  with  many  of 
th(  in  has  ''ollowed  that  shadow  to  tiic  sunlight  of  prosperity— self- 
esteem.      They  display  what  the  adult,  in  his  dull,  prosy  way.  calls 


*  conceit ' ;  wiiat  the  boy,  with  his  genius  for  expository  and  adhe- 
sive epithet,  calls  'side.'  " 

He  concludes  that  the  remedy  for  this  condition  of  things  is  tfie 
domination  of  Broad  Churchmen,  and  remarks: 

"In  the  twentieth  century  the  Broad  Churchmen  must  prevail. 
Why  must  they  prevail?  Because  the  church  is  starving;  and 
they,  in  the  actual  circumstances,  alone  can  provide  the  restoradve 
and  necessary  food.  The  strict  High  Church  diet  is  proved  to  be 
insufficient.  Insufficient  the  strict  Low  Church  diet  was  long  ago 
proved  to  be.  Certain  nutritive  substances,  enriching  the  older 
regimen,  are  indispensable  to  recovery,  and  are  found  only  in  the 
Liberal  granaries." 

What  these  nutritive  substances  are  Mr.  Handley  discusses  un- 
der the  following  heads : 

"(i)  Spiritual  experience  as  the  basis  of  Christian  beliefs:  a 
principle  borrowed  from  a  distinguished  (German  school  of  theol- 
ogy. (2)  An  open  mind  in  natural  science  and  in  history.  (3) 
Wide  sympathies  admitting  Nonconformity  to  appreciation  and 
fraternity.  (4)  Manline.ss  and  womanliness  in  religion  as  opposed 
to  all  that  is  effeminate  or  sickly.  (5)  Our  religion  must  be  Eng- 
lish :  '  the  universal  religion  will  mercifully  adapt  itself  to  our 
English  needs,  as  the  illimitable  ocean  incessantly  conforms  itself 
to  our  English  coasts.'" 


PROTESTANT   UNEASINESS   IN    FRANCE. 

IT  seems  to  many  members  of  the  Reformed  (Calvanistic)  and 
Lutheran  communions  in  France,  says  The  Interior,  as  if  the 
impending  legislation  were  framed  as  much  for  their  extermination 
as  for  the  discomfiture  of  Roman  clericalism.  Some  months  ago 
the  general  council  of  the  Reformed  Church  addressed  a  petition 
to  the  prime  minister,  asking  for  a  real  separation  of  church  and 
state,  a  separation  which  shall  leave  the  church  master  of  its  own 
life  and  work.  The  bill  now  under  discussion,  according  to  the 
petitioners,  "threatens  their  existence,  and  certainly  will  forbid 
their  progress."  The  definite  grounds  of  their  uneasiness  appear 
in  the  following  statements  in  The  Interior : 

"  In  the  86  'departments  '  of  France  there  were  at  the  time  of  the 
last  census  650.000  Protestants — very  equally  distributed,  however, 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  35  of  these  divisions  there  are 
less  than  1,000  Protestants  to  each:  in  23  others  the  numbers 
ranged  from  1,000  to  3,000,  and  in  only  one  were  there  as  many  as 
100.000.  It  will  thus  be  understood  that  most  of  the  congregations 
are  small  and  financially  feeble.  Under  the  present  laws  of  France 
no  church  can  change  its  creed  or  remodel  its  polity  or  even  issue 
:i  pastoral  letter  without  permission  from  the  state.  The  Reformed 
Churcii  has  therefore  held  few  general  synods  for  many  years,  being 
unwilling  to  submit  to  the  Government's  stipulations  for  such  a 
body.  .All  the  Protestant  pastors  receive  a  certain  assistance  from 
the  state,  in  no  case  exceeding  $600  a  year,  and  in  most  cases 
ranging  about  or  below  $350.  This  denomination.  Presbyterian  in 
creed  and  government,  occupies  S.S7  chapels,  of  which  it  po.ssesses 
complete  title  to  only  444.  The  remainder  beFong  to  the  state  or 
to  the  'commune  '  or  to  private  individuals.  It  has  al.so  in  u.se  162 
manses.  Of  these  only  95  are  under  control  of  the  church  itself. 
Now  the  proposed  law  for 'separating  '  church  and  state  would 
wipe  out  at  a  blow  aM  assistance  in  the  matter  of  salaries,  and  at 
the  end  of  two  years  would  withdraw  from  free  congregational  use 
all  the  properties  belonging  to  the  state  or  the  commune,  altlio  in 
most  such  ca.ses  the  title  was  vested  in  the  state  simply  because 
the  commune  furni.shed  the  site  while  the  congregation  built  the 
chapel  or  tlie  manse,  or  both.  At  the  end  of  two  years  the  con- 
gregations aie  to  jiay  a  fixed  rent,  and  at  the  end  of  \\\c  years  in 
the  case  of  manses,  or  of  ten  years  in  the  case  of  chapels,  the  prop- 
erty is  to  belong  to  the  state  or  the  commune  without  reserve. 
Moreover,  the  new  law  creates  a  bureau  of  worship  which  shall 
have  control  of  all  Protestant  chapels  and  manses,  receive  the  pew 
rents  and  even  all  offerings  on  Sunday,  all  marriage  and  burial  fees 
and  other  revenues.  The  powers  of  the  .synods  are  lessened  from 
the  first,  and  the  ciiurch  will  be  unable  to  carry  on  home  mi.ssions 
in  neighborhoods  where  local  support  is  insufficient.  The  minis- 
ters of  these  churches  are  not  recognized  as  having  vested  rights  in 
their  prote.ssions.  altho  tho.se  who  have  preached  for  twenty-five 
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years  may  be  retired  upon  half  pay.  provided  the  stipend  is  in  no 
case  to  exceed  )S25o.  If  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  for 
less  than  twenty-five  years,  a  graded  system  of  meager  doles  is 
permitted  for  the  first  three  or  four  years,  after  which  even  this 
ceases." 

That  such  a  law  can  be  proposed,  especially  that  such  a  law  is 
likely  to  be  passed,  remarks  the  same  paper,  makes  plain  that 
France,  no  more  than  Russia  or  Turkey,  understands  whatis  meant 
by  liberty  of  worship. 

FOREIGN    MISSIONS    AS   AFFECTED    BY   THE 
OUTCOME    OF   THE   WAR. 

"  1\  /TILLIONS  upon  millions  of  dollars  are  spent  by  these  dt- 
-'■»-*■      luded  Christians,"  says  Baba  Bharati  (author  of  "  Krishna  : 

A  History  of  the   Univer.se."  and  vice-president  for  India  at  tlie 

Boston  Peace  Congress  in  1904),  "to  send  missionaries  for  saving 

the  souls   of   Asiatics,  whom   they  call  'hea- 
thens,' not  knowing  that  Christian  missionaries 

are  regarded  by  these  Asiatics  as  the  biggest 

jokes."     It  is  fair  to  conjecture,  remarks  The 

Evening  Post,  that  the   noise  of  Togo's  guns 

will  spread  that  feeling  among  a  larger  circle 

of  skeptics   over  the    whole    Eastern   world ; 

and  "  it  is  also  safe  to  predict  that  we  shall 

see  a  considerable  infiltration  of  Oriental  ideas 

into  our  literature  and  religion." 

According  to  Baba  Bharati,  who  writes  in 

Public  Opinion  (June  171,  "  the  beef  fed  brain 

of  even  the  best  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  the 

Celtic  or  the  Slavonic  breed  fails  to  grasp  the 

subtleties  of   the  Orient's  higher  mentality," 

and  even  the  Western  church   "  has  been  en- 
gulfed by  the  tidal  waves  of  materialism  and 

commercialism."    His  theory  is  that  the  "  bar- 
barous West"  will  have  to  turn  to  the  East 

for     religious    light    and    leading.      "To    be 

healthy  in    consciousness,  the  West  has    to 

adopt  the  East's  ideals  of  life."     As  to  what 

these  ideals  are,  he  writes  : 

"The  first  and  foremost  is   the   attainment 
of  harmony  in   the  mind's  forces  by  the  daily 
practise  of  concentration  upon  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of   life,  love  itself,  or  upon  one  of  its  radiant    human  ex- 
pressions. 

"  But  this  concentration  can  not  be  induced  without  the  convic- 
tion of  this  fact,  that  life  has  sprung  from  love.  To  do  this,  in- 
vestigation is  necessary,  not  through  the  erroneous  process  of 
modern  science,  but  by  studying  the  main  principles  of  the  East- 
ern religions  as  interpreted  by  the  Eastern  sages  of  tlie  past,  and 
as  shown  in  their  life  and  conduct.  If  the  modern  Christian 
church  had  done  this,  it  would  have  made  Christianity  a  living  re- 
ligion, like  the  old  religions  of  the  East.  If  modern  science  had 
done  this,  it  would  have  gleaned  truths  and  suggestions  from  tiiem 
to  push  its  operations  into  the  mental,  and  even  spiritual  planes, 
and  thereby  helped  the  church  with  demonstrated  facts  to  prove 
the    value  and  benefit  of  Christianity." 

The  question  naturally  arises,  "If  Japan  is  victorious  in  tlie 
Russo-Japanese  War,  will  the  attitude  indicated  by  Baba  Bharati 
seek  expression  in  a  general  Oriental  intolerance  of  Christian  mis- 
sions ?  " 

The  missionaries,  apparently,  feel  little  uneasiness  on  this  point. 
Some  even  argue  that  Russia's  triumph  would  be  more  dis- 
astrous to  their  cause  than  would  be  the  victory  of  Japan.  Rev. 
John  R.  Hykes,  D.I).,  general  agent  of  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety in  China,  states,  in  llie  Missionary  Review,  that  "  the  exten- 
sion of  Russian  rule  in  the  East  would  not  appear  to  be  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Kingdom  of  God,"  because  "  wherever  the  power  of 
Russia  reaches,  there  missionary  work  is  perilous  and  almost  im- 
possible." 


B.AnA    1!H.\R.\TI. 

A  }Iindu  critic  of  our  modern  civilization, 
who  claims  that "  to  be  liealthy  in  conscious- 
ness" the  "barbarous  West"  will  have  to 
adopt  the  religious  ideals  of  the  East. 


JUDAISM'S    PROPOSED    SYNOD. 

^T^HE  fact  that  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis. 
*-  meeting  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  from  July  2  to  6,  will  di.scuss 
the  desirability  of  a  Jewish  synod,  indicates  that  American  Juda- 
ism is  still  interested  in  a  question  which  has  come  before  it  at  va- 
rious times  during  the  last  sixty-five  years.  From  "  Views  on  the 
Synod."  a  pamphlet  compiled  by  a  committee  of  the  Central  Con- 
ference, it  appears  that  the  feeling  of  prominent  men  and  assem- 
blages during  the  early  years  of  the  agitation  was  nearly  unani- 
mous in  favor  ot  a  synod  or  authoritative  body,  but  that  opposition 
to  the  idea  has  grown  of  late  years.  We  read,  nevertheless,  that 
"a  majority  of  those  who  have  expressed  an  opinion  are  in  favor 
of  a  higher  religious  body  than  any  we  have  now."  Jewish  Comment 
(Baltimore),  in  the   course  of  a  non-committal  editorial,  remarks: 

"  In  the  main  two  purposes  have  been  in  the  minds  of  the  synod 
advocates — the  general  arousing  of  interest  in 
Jewish  matters  and  the  orderly  development 
of  Judaism.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  thought 
that  if  laymen  and  rabbis  came  together  at 
regular  intervals  and  discussed  and  settled 
questions,  indifference  would  be  checked  and 
we  should  have  again  a  learned  and  interest- 
ed laity  to  join  hands  with  tlie  rabbinate  for 
the  good  of  Judaism;  on  the  other  hand, 
many  saw  in  the  exaggerated  individualism  of 
the  Jew  death  to  the  Jewish  religion,  for  we 
can  not  have  a  religion  without  an  organic 
connection  among  the  faithful.  From  an  in- 
tellectual point  of  view  the  spectacle  of  a 
whole  race  or  people  deciding  each  man  for 
himself  what  is  good,  right,  and  true  may  be 
edifying.  Taken  together  they  would  not  be 
a  synagogue  or  church,  but  units  more  or  less 
unrelated  and  mutually  repellent.  Tho.se  who 
see  the  highest  good  in  the  synagogue  as  a 
living  organism,  in  which  correlation  were 
more  to  be  desired  than  self-expression,  seek 
some  organization  by  which  individual  oscilla- 
tion can  be  kept  within  bounds.  But  those 
who  lay  stress  upon  the  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual, minimizing  the  social  force  of  re- 
ligion, fight  the  idea  of  tlie  synod  as  antago- 
nistic to  the  best  and  highest  development. 
Naturally,  among  a  people  whose  social  feel- 
ings are  so  strongly  developed  as  those  of 
the  Jews,  there  are  many  to  put  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing Jews  in  touch  with  each  other,  to  keep  the  religious  conscious- 
ness whole  and  responsive  to  the  same  stimuli.  And  to-day  the 
strongest  argument  for  a  synod  is  found  in  this  point  of  view. 
Since  the  idea  ol  the  synod  was  first  advanced  the  break  in  the 
Jewisli  organism  has  been  completed,  and  no  synod  is  likely  to 
bridge  it  over  in  a  hurry.  And  now  there  is  a  wheel  within  a  wheel, 
for  each  half  of  Israel  finds  itself  in  need  of  a  steadying  power. 
The  a:gument  for  one  synod  is  just  as  good  an  argument  for 
two.  The  old  belief  that  a  synod  would  increase  the  layman's  in- 
terest in  Jewish  matters  is  not  brought  so  often  to  the  front  now, 
but  it  is  his  lack  of  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  Judaism  that  is 
the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  u.seful  working  of  a  synod 
along  the  lines  that  have  been  mapped  out  in  the  reports  made  from 
time  to  time  to  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis." 

I'he  .Imerican  Hebrew  Qs^\s  York)  is  on  the  side  of  the  opposi- 
tion.    Commenting  upon  the  "  Views,"  it  says  : 

"The  most  sensible  and  terse  opi"'.on  is  that  of  Martin  A. 
Marks,  of  Cleveland,  who  says, '  I  do  not  believe  a  synod  is  either 
advisable  or  feasible.'  It  is  not  feasible  because  neither  the  Union 
of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  nor  the  Central  Conference 
of  American  Rabbis  have  a  real  harmony,  and  not  advi.sable  be- 
cause no  authoritative  body  is  desired.  '  If  the  synod  is  to  be  a 
body  of  authority,  it  is  not  to  be  desired  in  American  Israel. 
And  if  it  is  to  be  a  body  without  authority,  it  is  unneces.sary. "" 

Dr.  Emil  C,  Hirsch,  editor  of  The  Reform  Advocate  (C\\'\cz.'go), 
is  frankly  skeptical  as  to  any  need  for  a  synod.     He  writes  : 

"  We  are  told   that  the  svnod  will  not  meddle  with  Bible  criti- 
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cism.  It  will  only  from  time  to  time  formulate  for  us,  hut  at  last 
authoritatively,  articles  of  laitli.  A  great  professor  lias  shown  that 
Judaism's  content  has  from  time  to  time  undergone  such  fornuila- 
tion.  Just  now  the  century  is  once  more  hungering  tor  a  reformu- 
lation. Every  lustrum  a  new  creed  with  sliding  possibilities  will 
be  promulgated.  And  that  is  the  business  of  the  synod.  "  Die 
Gegend  wird  immer  schoener. "  \ow  what  will  the  synod  do  if  a 
congregation  refuses  to  keep  up  with  the  changing  fashions,  if  it 
declares  that  the  creed  the  children  in  Sunday-school  recited  at  the 
Flower-show .  vulgo.  Confirmation  five  years  ago  is  still  good  enough 
for  it.-"  It  requires  but  very  little  imagination  to  picture  the  prac- 
tical workings  of  a  '  sliding  creed'-factory.  liut '  anarchy  prevails. 
indifference  increases.*  Yes- but  if  they  do,  the  synod  will  not 
cure  the  evil.     The  medicine  is  worse  than  the  ailment." 

Vhether  faith  in  a  synod  be  that  of  a  majority  of  rabbis  and  lay- 
me  1  or  not  matters  litde,  says  Dr.  Hirsch,  since  "  in  religion,  one 
is  a  majority." 


SHOULD   CHRISTIANITY    COUNTENANCE 

WAR? 

LITERATURE  dealing  with  the  ethical  grounds  of  war  seems 
to  be  multiplying  in  these  days  of  international  conflict,  and 
the  writers  on  this  subject  all  point  to  the  glaring  inconsistency 
between  the  creeds  and  the  practises  of  the  nations  at  variance. 
H.  E.  Warner,  in  a  little  volume  on  "  The  Ethics  of  Force,"  origi- 
nating in  a  series  of  papers  read  before  the  Ethical  Club  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  declares  that  the  class  representing  "  the  highest  de- 
velopment of  altruism,  the  loftiest  motives,  the  most  generous  self- 
sacrifice,  the  most  unselfish  lives,"  are  among  those  who  may  be 
found  favoring  "  the  most  selfish,  indiscriminate,  brutal,  wasteful. 
and  inost  ineffectual  means  of  settling  differences  among  men." 
Yet  no  authority  for  war.  he  states,  can  be  found  in  the  teachings 
of  Christ.  In  his  arraignment  of  the  methods  of  Christian  nations 
he  says : 

"  Until  the  temporal  power  was  lost  to  the  Pope,  there  was  never 
any  doubt  as  to  the  right  and  duty  of  employing  it  directly  lor  the 
destruction  of  heathen  or  heretical  governments  and  institutions. 
Upon  the  ashes  of  pagan  fanes  it  has  reared  its  temples,  bearing 
aloft  the  symbol  of  passive  suffering.  In  the  blood-soaked  soil  of 
ruined  nations  it  has  planted  the  laurel  and  the  bay,  from  which  to 
gather  its  garlands  to  deck  the  brow  which  wore  the  crown  of 
thorns.  It  has  never  hesitated  to  claim  that  its  devastating  armies 
were  led  by  the  IVince  of  Peace. 

"  It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  Christianity  has  felt  compelled  to  prop- 
agate itself  by  any  means  which  came  into  its  hands.  Holding  its 
doctrines  and  practises  to  be  of  the  supremest  importance  to  man, 
whose  eyes  are  blinded  and  whose  will  is  paralyzed  by  sin,  its  dev- 
otees have  felt  that  they  were  doing  the  noblest  service  in  com- 
pelling him  to  accept  that  salvation  without  which  he  is  doomed. 
So  far  the  feeling  is  not  indeed  selfish,  however  misguided.  Self- 
ishness has,  however,  always  availed  itself  of  the  zeal  of  the  church 
to  secure  its  own  ends.  Traditional  Christianity  itself  has  never 
stopped  to  inquire  whetlur  men  desire  it.  From  its  vantage  ground 
it  has  said  they  need  and  must  have  it,  whether  they  will  or  no.  It 
was  in  the  ages  of  faith,  when  no  doubt  perplexed  the  heart  of  the 
church,  that  its  zeal  for  pr()i)agandism  was  at  its  height.  It  is  only 
in  modern  times,  when  largely  infused  with  the  secular  reason,  that 
it  has  come  to  see  that  religion  can  not  he  imposed  upon  men  by 
force,  and  so  has  consented  to  give  up  the  sword  to  the  civil 
authorities.  But  while  it  no  longer  insists  upon  war  as  a  direct  in- 
strumentality for  th*;  introduction  of  Christianity  or  the  suppres- 
sion of  heresy,  it  is  e.xceedingly  prone  to  see  in  it  new  opportuni- 
ties tor  forwarding  its  interests.  It  has  become  sensitive  to  the 
odium  of  bloodshed,  but  it  is  willing  that  the  state  should  incur  the 
reproach  while  it.  as  a  silent  partner,  reaps  the  benefit.  It  has  lost 
much  of  its  old  relish  for  martyrdom  also,  and  is  satisfied  to  allow 
the  army  to  be  a  sort  of  John  the  liaplist.  preparing  its  way  and 
making  its  paths  safe." 

In  spile  of  the  attitudr  ol  Christian  nations,  .says  .Mi .  Warner, 
nothing  can  be  found  in  the  teachings  of  Christ  giving  authority 


for  war.  or  even  a  justification  of  the  use  of  force  in  self-defense. 
On  the  contrary,  he  says: 

"  It  will  be  readily  conceded  — indeed.  I  do  not  suppose  that  it 
has  ever  been  ciuestioned— that  Christ  clearly  and  unmistakably 
taught  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  the  passive  endurance  of 
wrong;  that  he  fully  exemplitied  this  doctrine  in  his  life  and  in  his 
death  ;  that  it  is  as  fully  set  forth,  wi'th  as  complete  implication 
that  it  was  a  universal  principle,  for  all  circumstances  and  times, 
as  the  law  of  love — in  fact,  that  it  is  a  part  of  that;  that  his  dis- 
ciples perfectly  understood  his  teachings  on  this  point,  and.  tho 
.some  of  them  were  hot-headed  enough,  followed  his  teaching  and 
example  with  the  inost  remarkable  devotion.  The  example  of  the 
disciples  was  in  turn  followed  by  primitive  Christianity;  it  was 
only  when  the  new  faith  had  become  firmly  established  that  force 
was  thought  of  either  for  protection  or  as  a  means  of  propagan- 
disin 

"  If  fully  satisfied  that  Jesus  approved  or  permitted  war.  Chris- 
tianity should  rest  in  that  conviction,  since  it  holds  that  he  spoke 
with  absolute  and  final  authority.  In  fact,  it  is  not  and  never  has 
been  satisfied.  The  contradiction  between  this  and  the  doctrine 
of  non-resistance  is  too  plain  to  be  ignored  by  the  most  hardened 
believer.  It  is  driven  at  the  outset  to  apology.  The  only  explana- 
tion it  can  offer  is  that  he  changed  his  view.  The  necessary  con- 
sequence is  to  conclude  that  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  was  im- 
practicable, and  that  his  earlier  teaching  was  a  delusion.  But  with 
the  ever-widening  sense  of  human  brotherhood,  the  conviction  has^ 
deepened  that  the  law  of  love  is  the  permanent  and  universal  rule 
for  the  guidance  of  human  conduct,  and  that  war  with  its  dreadful 
destruction  and  enormous  suffering  can  not  be  reconciled  with  it. 
Christianity,  therefore,  has  shifted  its  ground.  Oh.  yes,  war  is 
horrible,  and  Christ  did  not  approve  ot  it  as  a  permanent  principle, 
but  he  allowed  it  for  a  season  because  in  the  state  of  society  which 
he  found  and  which  he  left  it  is  unavoidable.  There  will  come  a 
time  of  universal  peace — in  the  millennium.  War  has  not  been 
eliminated  because  the  evil  passions  of  men.  their  selfishness,  sin. 
and  folly  have  not  been  eliminated.  When  Christianity  is  every- 
where accepted,  war  will  cease.  Very  good.  War  is  permissible, 
then,  because  based  on  the  folly,  selfishness,  and  sin  of  men. 
Christ  sanctioned  it  because  it  is  sinful  or  selfish  But  this  will 
apply  etiually  to  lying,  stealing,  burglary,  arson,  and  murder." 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  in  the  latest  issue  of  The  Fositivist  Re- 
view (London),  writes  along  the  same  line.  He  points  out  the  in- 
congruity of  a  Christian  nation  countenancing  war,  since  "  the 
teaching  of  Christ  is  one  impassioned  protest  against  wrath,  vio- 
lence, and  fighting.'"     In  continuance  : 

"  The  peculiar  note  of  the  Cospel  is:  Blessed  are  the  meek — 
Blessed  are  the  merciful— Blessed  are  the  peace-makers.  Jesu.s- 
said  :  '  Put  up  thy  sword  ;  all  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish 
with  the  sword.'  There  are  priests  of  the  Cospel  to-day,  as  of  the 
Russian  state  church,  who  seem  to  say  day  and  night:  '  Draw  thy 
Gword  ;  they  who  do  not  draw-  the  sword  shall  perish.'  I  say  it  is- 
a  truly  awful  thought  that  an  archbishop  should  write  the  savage 
calumny  that  (lOd  '  made  battles,  too  " ;  that  a  leading  statesman  on 
a  .Sunday  afternoon  should  cite  with  approval  to  his  people  this- 
sickening  blasphemy.'" 

We  quote  further  from  Mr.  Harrison's  article  the  following  in- 
teresting statements : 

"  The  great  majority  of  the  wars  of  the  last  fifty  years  have  been 
waged  between  nations  of  different  faiths— namely,  by  Christian 
nations  against  non-Christian.  Almost  every  war  undertaken  since 
the  Crimean  War, either  by  Russia  or  by  England,  has  been  against  a 
non-Christian  people — Mussulman.  Buddhist.  Polytheist.  or  Fetish- 
ist— Afghans,  Zulus,  Ashafitis.  Burmans,  Circassians,  Chinese. 
Japanese.  In  all  of  these  the  ministers  and  zealots  of  the  Chris- 
tian churches  have  vehemently  stimulated  the  war  passion.  We 
see  to-day  how  the  Russian  priests  bless  the  guns,  consecrate 
every  engine  of  destruction,  and  even  carry  miracle-working  relics, 
crosses,  and  the  host  itself  into  the  battle-tield.  The  only  excep- 
tion out  of  some  fifty  wars  waged  i)y  England  in  as  many  years 
was  the  Boer  War.  In  the  last  forty  years  tli(>  only  war  waged  by 
P'rance  against  a  Christian  Power  was  in  1S70— against  Protes- 
tants. The  only  instance  of  a  war  lietween  nations  of  the  same 
creed  in  forty-five  years  was  the  Prusso- Danish  War  of  1864." 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT. 

THE    PRESIDENT'S    INTERVENTION,    AS 
EUROPE    VIEWS    IT. 

'T^HE  fact  that  the  I'resident  of  the  United  States  has  inter- 
-■-  vened  in  the  great  East  Asiatic  War,  and  has  not  been  re- 
jected as  a  mediator,  only  slowly  dawned  upon  the  European  press. 
Some  papers  at  first  discredited  the  rumor  of  his  intention  to  lake 
this  step;  others  doubted  of  any  possible  success  when  they 
learned  that  the  step  had  been  taken.  As  soon  as  it  became  known 
that  the  step  was  not  a  stunil)le,  many  expressed  admiration  and 
gratification,  altho  others  merely  recorded  the  incident  without 
comment.  The  Enj^lish  press  was  filled  with  expressions  of  ap- 
preciation and  congratulation.  Yet  as  no  armistice  has  been  ar- 
ranged, and  Japan  refuses  to  declare  the  conditions  on  which  she 
will  come  to  terms  with  Russia,  there  is  still  much  doubt  and  per- 
plexity overhanging  the  future  action  of  the  belligerents.  (Ger- 
many is  credited  in  many  quarters  with  attempting  to  defeat  the 
purpose  of  President  Roosevelt  and  the  peace-making  Powers. 

The  Intransigeant  (Pari.s)  says  that  "  with  regard  to  the  inter- 
vention of  the  United  States.  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
with  a  view  to  peace,  we  are  informed  that  William  II.  is  person- 
ally engaged  in  endeavoring  to  defeat  the  attempt,  considering,  in 
fact,  that  the  success  of  such  a  measure  means  tlie  isolation  of  Ger- 
many." The  Washington  correspondent  of  The  Times  (London) 
does  not  believe  in  the  reactionary  schemes  of  the  Kaiser.  He 
writes  that  the  German  Emperor  is  one  with  the  President,  but 
The  S/andard  {London)  remarks  : 

"  .Suspicion  of  Germany  is  growing.  The  J?uss  to-day  publishes 
a  remarkable  article  showing  that  (iermany  fomented  and  con- 
tinued to  encourage  the  war,  with  the  sole  aim  of  weakening  Rus- 
sia and  thus  acquiring  a  free  hand  to  settle  the  destinies  of  the 
dual  monarchy  and  the  Balkans." 

With  regard  to  the  actual  ratification  of  peace  it  is  generally 
held   that  now  the  conference  lins  been  decided  on  and  the  place 


AKltK   THE    liATI  l.K. 


'  All  is  lost,  except  the  medals  I  sliall  receive." 

—Hjtmoristisclie  Bldttc 


(Vienna). 


fixed  for  its  meeting,  the  chief  difficulties  have  come  to  a  head. 
The  Temps  (Paris)  states  one  of  these  difficulties  in  the  following 
terms : 

"What  are  Japan's  intentions  with  regard  to  the  establisliment 
of  peace?     No  great  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  informa- 
tion we  have  received  with  regard  to  the  friendiy  intervention  of 


certain  Powers.  Japan  is  inconlestaiily  victorious  both  by  sea  and 
land  ;  she  therefore  has  no  propositions  of  peace  to  make,  and  her 
r61e  is  simply  to  wait  for  tiic  proposals  of  her  enemy.  This  is 
logical:  and  however  desirous  we  maybe  for  peace,  we  consider 
tliat  the  (Government  of  Tokyo  is  right  in  maintaining  this  attitude. 
Japan  understands  that  this  quarrel  is  between  herself  and  Russia 


GRAND    UUKE   ALEXI.S,  ADMIRAL  AVELLAN, 

.\n  uncle  of  the  Czar,  and  High  Ad-        Head  of  the   Russian   Admiralty  l)e- 
miral  of  the  Russian  navy  since  1881.  partment. 

The  resignation  of  these  officials  is  regarded  as  a  concession  to  public  opinitni. 
Charges  of  mismanagement,  inefficiency  and  corruption  in  the  Marine  Depart- 
ment have  been  rife  for  years. 

MORE    RUSSIAN    NAVAL   VICTIMS. 

directly,  as  is  usual  when  two  nations  take  up  arms  for  the  jiurpose 
of  settling  a  difference.  After  the  war  between  China  and  Japan 
it  was  possible  for  the  Powers  to  intervene  and  rob  Japan  of  the 
fruits  of  her  victory.  Since  then  political  conditions  have  changed 
and  Japan  has  attained  a  position  which  enables  her  to  prevent  any 
one  from  hindering  her  in  keeping  the,  advantage  slie  has  gained. 
Moreover  England,  her  ally,  would  energetically  oppose  any  at- 
tempt of  this  kind." 

This  sentiment  is  echoed  by  The  Standard  (London)  in  lhe.se 
words : 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  the  earnestness  with  which 
President  Roosevelt  desires  to  use  his  good  offices  for  the  restora- 
tion of  peace,  while  AI.  Rouvier  at  Paris  inherits  from  M.  Del- 
casse  a  sense  of  profound  obligation  to  their  Russian  ally,  as  well 
as  conviction  that  the  security  of  France  itself  is  concerned  in  an 
early  settlement  of  tlie  trouble.  Neither  the  Ignited  States  nor 
P>ance,  however,  will,  we  venture  to  say,  prejudice  their  opportu- 
nities of  usefulness  by  con.senting  to  enter  into  any  consideration 
of  the  limits  or  nature  of  a  satisfactory  settlement." 

The  IVesiminster  Gasetle  (London)  thinks  that  Japan  ought  to 
reveal  the  conditions  of  peace  which  she  contemplates  exacting. 
While  there  does  not  seem  to  be  anything  but  the  vaguest  of  inten- 
tions manifested  by  any  of  the  principal  parties  in  the  discussion, 
"any  or  all  of  these  personages  might  be  grateful  if  President 
Roosevelt  or  another  were  able,  on  his  own  initiative,  to  ascertain 
what  the  Japanese  are  likely  to  accept.  And  if  at  the  same  time 
they  are  able  to  suggest  what  Russia  is  likely  to  yield,  that  also 
will  do  no  harm.  The  chief  point  is  that  some  important  person- 
age should  be  found  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  being  disowned  by 
everybody,  if  the  preliminaries  should  prove  abortive,  and  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  shows  his  usual  common  sen.se  and  courage  in  tak- 
ing up  the  part." 

The  i\eue  Freie  J'resse  (Vienna)  considers  that  President  Roose- 
velt is  the  right  man  to  do  this,  as  America  has  throughout  the  war, 
unlike  France,  maintained  the  strictest  neutrality.     The  success, 
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so  far,  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  move  in  securing  acceptance  of  his  note 
to  Russia  and  Japan  is  frankly  admitted  by  the  Freindenblatt 
(Vienna),  which  says  : 

"  President  Roosevelt  iias  scored  an  honorable  and  significant 
success  in  his  motions  for  peace.     Tiu-  President  in  iiis  appeal  to 


M.    HOULYGUINE, 


M.   STURMEK. 


A  liberal,  whose  resignation  as  Min-  Von   Plehve's  lieutentant,  who  suc- 

ister  of  the  Interior  is  regarded  as  a  ceeds  M.  Boulyguine.  Von  Plehve's 
victory  for  the  reactionary  party.  fellow-workers  are  said  to  have  brought 

about  the  promotion. 

VON    PLEHVE    REDIVIVUS. 

the  belligerents  has  shown  a  tact,  circumspection,  and  discretion 
which  claim  the  grateful  recognition  of  all  who,  in  the  name  of 
humanity,  call  for  an  early  ending  to  the  protracted  and  bloody 
struggle  in  Eastern  Asia." 

Yet  the  writer  concludes  that  it  is  too  early  to  hope  for  peace. 
This  can  scarcely  come  until  after  the  capture  of  Vladivostok  and 
the  occupation  of  Manchuria  by  the  Japanese  have  rendered  the 
prospects  of  peace  permanent  to  the  Government  of  Tokyo. 

The  Neue  Freie  Presse  well  sums  up  the  general  opinion  of  Ger- 
man-speaking Europe  in  the  following  somewhat  sneering  terms  : 

"It  is  a  startling  contrast  which  meets  the  eyes  of  the  world  at 
this  present  moment.  While  President  Roosevelt,  evidently  act- 
ing in  concert  with  the  European  Powers,  is  pondering  how  to  find 
some  way  to  bring  about  peace  between  Russia  and  Japan,  and 
Russia  announces  her  desire  to  learn  the  conditions  of  peace  de- 
manded by  Japan,  Cieneral  Linevitch,  commandant  of  the  Rus- 
sian forces  in  Manchuria,  is  blustering  about  the  future  victory  of 
the  Russian  arms,  as  if  there  had  never  been  a  Liaoyang  or  a 
Mukden.  And  while  the  peace  schemes  of  Roosevelt  are  received 
with  shakings  of  the  head  and  cast  not  the  slightest  ray  of  hope  on 
the  prospect  of  peace,  in  T.sarskoeselo  the  endle.ss  discussions  of 
peace  still  go  on,  and  there  ri.ses  amid  the  sound  of  clashing  sabers 
the  bloody  and  appalling  specter  of  human  slaughter,  which  once 
again  is  filling  the  world  with  horror.  In  the  Wliite  House  at 
Washington,  tiie  representatives  of  the  European  Powers  hobnob 
and  talk  with  Roosevelt  concerning  the  means  by  which  peace  is 
to  be  inaugurated,  and  end  by  expressing  a  fear  that  every  pro- 
posal of  peace  must  fail  so  long  as  in  the  palace  of  the  Czar  it  is 
considered  as  an  insult  to  Russia.  Meanwhile  come  tidings  from 
the  scat  of  war  in  Manchuria  of  the  continuation  of  hostilities,  tiie 
prolongation  of  a  struggle  which  so  far  has  i)roved  to  Russia  noth- 
ing but  an  unbroken  .series  of  reverses." 

Tiie  .S7.  Pelcrshtirgcr  Zcitung,  in  acknowledging  the  services  of 
the  American  President,  thinks  that  "  even  when  we  have  hopes  of 
seeing  peace  discu.ssed  by  the  belligerents,  the  how  and  the  when 
of  its  ratification  are  still  oi)scure  (juestions." — 'I ranslations  made 
/or Thk  Litkraky  UiGii.sT. 


RUSSIA   APPEALS    FOR   DIPLOMATIC 
SUPPORT. 

IN  spite  of  the  success  of  President  Roosevelt  in  bringing  about 
a  Russo-Japanese  agreement  to  meet  and  discuss  peace  terms, 
in  spite  of  the  universal  understanding  that  the  belligerents  are  not 
to  be  interfered  with,  the  leading  Russian  newspapers  continue  to 
advocate  direct  or  indirect  intervention  of  the  Western  Powers, 
including  the  United  States,  in  favor  of  their  country.  They  think  it 
strange,  unnatural,  and  practically  unprecedented  that  the  "  white  " 
world  should  he  so  utterly  indifferent  to  the  amazing  advance  of 
the  Japanese  and  the  pretensions  they  are  sure  to  make  with  re- 
gard to  their  position  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  nations. 

The  St.  i'etersburg  JVoiwstt  \^  of  the  opinion  that  by  intelligent 
diplomatic  and  Fabian  tactics  Russia,  tiio  defeated,  can  force  the 
Powers  to  help  her  in  the  effort  to  moderate  Japan's  peace  terms. 
It  says : 

"  We  may  refer  to  the  attitude  of  tiie  Powers  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Russo- Turkish  War.  Ru.ssia  was  not  permitted  to  conclude 
peace  by  direct  negotiations  with  Turkey,  to  say  nothing  about 
entering  Constantinople  in  the  capacity  of  a  conqueror;  and  she 
had  to  accept  terms  dictated  at  the  Berlin  congress— terms  which 
almost  deprived  her  of  the  fruits  of  her  victories. 

"  We  do  not  think  that  Europe  can  afford  to  display  greater  tol- 
erance toward  the  embodiment  of  '  the  yellow  peril,'  which  men- 
aces all  the  Powers  equally. 

"  Moreover,  Europe  can  not  tiiink  that  Russia's  role  as  the  shield 
for  Western  civilization  in  the  Far  East  is  quite  exhausted.  Ma- 
terially rehabilitated  and  morally  regenerated,  Russia  would  again 
assume  that  mission,  and  under  conditions  which  the  whole  world 
would  sanction. 

"  In  one  word,  Europe  can  not.  ought  not,  to  allow  the  invasion 
into  her  sphere  of  the  yellow  peril,  and  Russia  must  be  given  the 
chance  to  obtain  peace  terms  which  will  not  fatally  compromise 
the  prestige  of  all  civilized  nations  in  the  East." 

The  paper  goes  on  to  argue  that  sheer  self-interest  ought  to 
prompt  Western  Powers  to  restrain  Japan  at  this  critical  and  fate- 
ful moment.  It  is  absurd  to  think  about  the  future  of  China;  if 
any  one  is  entitled  to  moral 
support,  it  is  Russia,  who  has 
done  much  and  will  yet  do 
more  for  culture  and  industry 
in  the  Far  East. 

A  similar  view  is  expressed 
by  the  jVovoye  Vretny a,  \\h.\c\\ 
refuses  to  join  in  the  cry  of 
"peace  at  any  cost."  Russia, 
it  says,  can  go  on  fighting  in- 
definitely on  land  and  should 
go  on  if  Europe  means  to  de- 
sert her.     To  quote : 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  Europe  to 
see  to  it,  and  employ  every 
means  in  the  effort,  that  the 
peace  terms  shall  not  imply 
the  admission  of  final  and  ab- 
solute defeat  of  the  mightiest 
of  the  white  Powers.  Europe 
must  take  care  that  the  bal- 
ance in  the  Far  East  be  not 
upset  for  too  long  a  period, 
else  Japan's  victory  in  the  Sea 
of  Japan  will  be  a  menace  to 
the  Powers  not  only  in  a  po- 
litical -sense,  but  in  respect  of  the  great  markets  that  are  to  be  won 
and  retained.   .  .  . 

"  The  Japanese  will  not  stop.  The  victory  over  Russia  is  merely 
the  beginning.  For  a  decade,  perhaps,  they  will  be  satisfied  with 
their  industrial  conquests,  but  during  this  interval  they  will  create 
inider  their  flag  a  military  and  political  organization  coextensive 
with  the  Far  East.     They  will  stand  forth  as  the   leading  Oriental 


GENERAL  MAKSIMOVITCH. 

Governor-General  of  Warsaw,  who  has 
recently  been  the  object  of  a  number  of 
terrorist  tlireats. 
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Power,    and  their  present  success  may  mean  the  opening  of  a  new- 
chapter  in  world-history — a  chapter  full  of  portent  for  Plurope." 

The  white  nations,  says  this  organ,  ouglit  to  bury  their  differ- 
ences and  make  common  cause  against  the  new  yellow  i'ower.  It 
can  not  understand  the  indifference,  the  apathy  of  the  West,  tiie 
antipathy  toward  Russia  in  the  face  of  a  danger  that  is  so  manifest 
and  so  great. 

Prince  Ukhtomsky,  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Vicdoiiwsti.  tells  his 
countrymen  tliat  while  there  is  little  probability  of  European  aid, 
in  the  United  States  they  would  find  a  steadfast  and  formidable 
friend.  The  Americans,  he  says,  want  markets  and  appreciate 
the  opportunities  of  the  Far  East.  They  are  not  at  all  prepared 
to  surrender  the  mastery  of  the  Pacific  to  Japan.  Let  Russia  offer 
them  the  open  door  and  a  fair  field  in  that  quarter,  and  she  will 
enlist  their  sympathy  and  support  as  against  a  certain  rival  such 
as  Japan  is. —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  MOROCCAN  IMBROGLIO. 

"j\  /rOROCCO  was  long  ago  said  by  Lord  Salisbury,  then  British 
-^'■*-  Foreign  Minister,  to  be  the  future  storm-center  of  Euro- 
pean politics.  According  to  the  European  press,  it  is  already  a 
very  important  point  on  the  map  of  international  rivalries,  but 
some  papers  seem  to  think  it  may  be  a  source  of  peace  and  a 
prompter  of  alliances.  The  principal  figure  in  the  present  im- 
broglio is  William  IL,  who  has  induced  the  Powers  to  convene 
an  international  conference  at  Tangier  to  discuss  the  reforms 
necessary  in  the  degraded  Oriental  admin- 
istration of  the  Sultan.  The  meeting  may 
lead  to  far-reaching  results — according  to 
some  authorities  to  the  isolation  of  Ger- 
many and  the  formation  of  a  quadruple 
alliance  of  England,  France,  Japan,  and 
Russia;  others  think  it  may  occasion  the 
reconciliation  of  Germany  and  France  and 
their  union  against  the  naval  supremacy, 
the  industrial  and  commercial  preeminence 
of  England. 

William  II.  wears  the  glove  of  steel 
under  the  velvet  wrapping.  He  guessed 
the  secret  of  French  failure  at  Tangier,  as 
outlined  by  the  Figaro  (Paris).  That  paper 
says,  alluding  to  the  peaceful  and  timid 
policy  of  Delcass^ : 

"  The  moment  the  people  of  Morocco 
were  forced  to  the  conclusion,  from  the 
words  of  the  French  press  as  well  as  those 
spoken  in  the  French  Chamber  which  were 
carefully  translated  for  their  benefit,  that 
France  for  reasons  of  domestic  policy 
would  never  resort  to  measures  of  firm- 
ness, but  would  confine  herself  to  those  of 
persuasion,  they  have  done  all  they  could 
to  escape  the  reforms  we  advocated.  .  .  . 
Those  who  know  the  temper  of  the  Magh- 
zen  are  well  aware  that  the  slightest  pres- 
sure or  threat  of  compulsion  would  in- 
cline him,  after  a  faint  resistance,  to  con- 
form to  our  wishes,  without  even  the  com- 
mencement of  a  war  of  conquest." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Count  Tat- 
tenbach  did,  in  the  politest  manner  in  the 
world,  suggest  to  the  Sultan  the  possible 
necessity  of  a  war  of  German  conquest. 
The  idea  of  an  international  conference  of 
the  Powers  to  settle  the  claims  of  France 
to  institute  such  reforms  as  would  keep 
her  Algerian  frontier  safer  from    Sheree- 


EMPEROR  WILLIAM   II., 

In  the  uniform  of  a  marshal  in  the  Spanish 
,\rmy.  His  success  in  inducing  tlie  Powers  to 
convene  an  international  conference  to  discuss 
reforms  necessary  in  Morocco,  shows,  according  to 
some  European  observers,  that  he  is  the  most 
powerful  ruler  on  the  continent. 


nan  raids  and  incursions,  undoubtedly  originated  with  Germany. 
That  international  conference  seems  to  be  a  settled  fact  of 
the  future,  but  it  may  be  just  as  portentous  as  promising  to 
(German  pretensions.  A  French  e.x-AIinister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
-M.  Hanotau.v,  writing  in  the /^z/r/m/ (Paris),  seems  to  be  of  opin- 
ion that  the  last  word  on  this  question  has  by  no  means  been 
spoken.     He  writes  : 

"There  now  remains  the  game  which  is  about  to  be  played  at 
Tangier  and  in  which  four  players  are  alreadv  announced— namely, 
the  French,  (ierman,  Spanish,  and  English  ministers.  We  are 
therefore  about  to  .see,  at  the  bedside  of  the  Moroccan  sick  man,  a 
revival  of  the  traditional  intrigues  around  those  of  tiie  other  sick 
men  of  the  Near  East  and  tiie  Far  East."' 

He  thinks  that  these  intrigues  will  lead  to  a  new  alliance  and 
alignment  of  the  Powers,  but  feels  there  is  many  a  slip  between 
the  cup  and  the  lip.  M.  Edouard  Tallichet,  editor  of  the  Biblio- 
th^que  (Jniverselle  (Berne),  does  not  think  that  Germany,  in  her 
treatment  of  Morocco,  has  been  picking  a  quarrel  with  France. 
He  says,  in  an  article  in  that  review  : 

"  In  case  of  an  armed  struggle,  Germany  would  probably  stand 
alone,  Austria  being  by  no  means  in  a  position,  owing  to  her  inter- 
nal difficulties,  to  come  to  her  assistance,  and  Italy  still  less  so,  as 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  showed  clearly  enough  by  his  silence  as 
to  the  Triple  Alliance  during  his  recent  visit  to  William  II.  The 
King  of  Italy  is  not  his  own  master  on  ihis  question.  His  people 
would  not  now  consent  to  an  anti-French  policy,  and,  out  of  grati- 
tude for  what  they  owe  to  France,  may  even  favor  a  Francophile 
policy.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the  exception  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  '  sore-heads,'  the  German  people 
generally  want  peace.  William  II.,  him- 
self, would  not  probably  be  capable  of  sup- 
porting a  life-and-death  struggle,  fierce  as 
that  of  Russia  against  Japan,  if  there  be 
no  doubt  that  P-ngland  would  bring  to  the 
assistance  of  France  her  .seasoned  South 
African  veterans  and   her  powerful  navy."' 

Speaking  of  William's  attitude  toward 
France,  the  radical  L' Action  (Paris)  takes 
a  still  more  positive  view.  William  II., 
according  to  this  writer,  is  the  artful  but 
determined  suitor,  France  the  coy,  reluct- 
ant maiden.     To  quote : 

"  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Em- 
peror William  has  been  animated  by  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  be  on  good  terms  with  us. 
May  not  the  brusque,  if  not  brutal,  manner 
in  which  he  dismissed  l^rince  Bismarck,  our 
conqueror,  who  repre.sented  in  tiie  eyes  of 
the  world  and  of  our  countrynu-n  the  ruth- 
less and  implacable  enemy  of  our  coun- 
try, have  indicated  a  clear  and  palpable 
intention  of  effacing  memories  of  the  past 
wiiicli  were  paintul  to  us"'  ...  Is  it  not 
because  he  wishes  some  day  to  dispute 
with  England  the  empire  of  the  .sea  and 
to  wrest  from  her  her  industrial  and  com- 
mercial supremacy  that  he  makes  advances 
to  France.''  However  this  may  be.  France 
makes  no  response  to  his  advances." 

This  view  is  even  more  plainly  stated  by 
The  K-i'ening  Standard  and  St.  James's 
Gazette  (\^ox\Aow<.  which  remarks: 

"The  (ierman  (Government  has  looked 
into  the  future  beyond  the  mere  securing 
of  her  interests  in  Morocco.  She  aims  at 
nothing  less  than  an  entente  with  France.  .  . 

"  From  the  very  outset  Germany  has 
known  perfectly  well  that  Fiance  would 
not  fight  over  Morocco.  France  would 
not  have  consented  even  to  fight  the 
Sulta:i.     Tke  whole  policy  of  jmcific  pene- 
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tration  was  never  very  popular,  and  it  was  accepted  at  all  only 
on  the  condition  that  it  was  to  be  really  paciric  If,  then,  the 
French  would  not  tight  the  Sultan,  much  less  would  they  tight 
Germany.  The  Government  ii\  Berlin  took  this  for  granted,  and 
the  results  have  fully  justified  their  assumption.  France  will  not 
fight,  but  she  will  negotiate.  And  once  the  councilors  of  the  two 
countries  sit  down  togetiier  at  a  round  table,  they  will  be  able  to 
settle  a  good  maiiy  other  dithcult  points  as  well.  In  fact,  the 
Morocco  difficulty  may  be  the  means  ot  bringing  about  a  really 
good  feeling  between  the  two  countries." 

On  the  other  hand.  M.  Hanotaux.  in  the  course  of  the  article  in 
the y<?«r;/rt'/( Paris),  quoted  from  above,  expresses  his  ideas  of  a 
new  quadruple  alliance  which  excludes  Germany,  and  .says: 

"  France  and  Russia  are  allies,  so  are  England  and  Japan.  Is  it 
impossible  to  imagine  that,  in  consequence  of  the  grov/ing  friend- 
ship of  two  great  peoples  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  an  agree- 
ment might  not  one  day  be  realized  between  the  four  Powers.^ 
This  is  probably  the  desire  of  King  Edward  VII.,  whose  warm 
friendship  for  his  nephew,  Nicholas  II., is  well  known."— 7>a«i-/a- 
tioiis  made  for  i:\w.  Literary  Digest. 


THE   SECRET   OF   SUCCESS   IN    AMERICAN 
RAILROADS. 

7^ HE  recent  railroad  troubles  in  Italy,  by  which  traffic  has  been 
hindered,  fortunes  lost,  and  business  prosperity  generally 
suspended,  have  drawn  the  attention  of  Italian  publicists  to  the 
American  system  of  railroad  construction  and  management.  They 
are  struck  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  material  success  of  the 
United  States  that  has  produced  its  vast  railroad  system,  but  vice 
versa,  the  great  and  flourishing  cities  and  farm  lands  of  the  West 
have  actually  been  the  result  of  railroads  projected  by  private  en- 
terprise, built  cheaply,  handled  economically,  equipped  in  the  most 
practical  and  yet  attractive  manner,  well  advertised,  and  run  in  the 
spirit  of  fierce  competition  with  rival  companies. 

Writing  on  "The  American  Railroads  and  the  Reasons  of  Their 
Success  "  in  Nuova  Antologia  (Rome),  G.  M.  Flamingo  says  : 

'The  kings  of  American  railroads  are  potent  and  preeminent 
autocrats.  The  extraordinary  force  of  initiative,  of  omnipotent, 
creative  energy  on  which  are  based  the  daring  and  the  renown  of  the 
Goulds,  \'anderbilts,  Huntingtons,  and  oth^r  suchjCbmmands  the 
admiration  even  of  the  sincerest  defender  of  Anglo-Saxon  democ- 
racy. These  are  the  highest  types  of  the  American  business  man, 
and  frequently  such  men  have  passed  through  every  grade  and  de- 
partment of  their  business  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  Practical 
lite  is  their  native  element." 

He  proceeds  to  observe  that  such  projectors  have  constructed 
and  worked  340.000  kilometers  of  railroad;  which  are  worth  one- 
sixth  of  the  wealth  of  the  United  States — twelve  rnilliards  of  dol- 
lars, /.^.,as  much  as  the  whole  wealth  of  Italy,  public  and  private. 

J.  Picrpont  Morgan  administers  more  miles  of  railroads  than  are 
possessed  by  the  united  lines  of  Germany,  Austria,  Russia^  and 
Belgium.  The  railroad  tariff  of  the  United  States  is  lower  tiian 
that  of  any  European  country,  and  it  is  as  cheap  to  transport 
goods  from  Chicago  to  New  York  as  from  Yorkshire  to  London 
by  rail.  Even  English  railroads  are  styled,  by  the  expert  Percy 
Williams  a  "decrepit  system."  and  William  Stead  has  declared 
"  we  must  Americanize  our  railroads." 

The  first  reason  of  American  success  in  railroading  is  the  free- 
dom from  government  restriction  and  monopoly  in  the  construc- 
tion.     This  writer  says : 

"  In  contradistinction  to  the  system  of  privilege  and  monopoly 
for  railroads,  often  so  unjust  to  the  public,  the  United  States  allows 
the  mo^X  absolute  liberty  in  the  construction  of  railroads  and  utter 
freedom  of  competition  between  rival  companies." 

It  was  thus  that  Lcland  Stanford  and  C.  1'  Huntington  were 
enabled  to  construct  the  Central  I'aciJic  Railroad,  the  tirst  to  tra- 


verse the  whole  continent.  But  another  secret  of  success  is  the 
rapidity  with  which  roads  are  built  in  this  country.  To  quote  fur- 
ther: 

"The  peasants  of  Basilicata,  Calabria,  and  the  Abruzzi,  Italian 
laborers  who  are  preferred  above  all  others  for  this  work,  can  in 
a  .single  year  extend  either  over  the  plain  between  Denver  and  Chi- 
cago, or  across  the  mountains  of  Colorado  as  long  a  line  of  rails  as 
equals  the  whole  railroad  system  of  Italy,  the  work  of  fifty  years." 

Added  to  this,  he  proceeds,  is  the  cheapness  of  American  rail- 
road construction.  Wood  is  largely  employed,  bridges  are  rare, 
and  the  lines  enter  the  city  streets,  as  at  Chicago,  with  no  other 
protection  for  the  public  than  the  lettered  warning,  "  Look  out  for 
the  trains  !  "  Freedom  in  the  administration  of  the  lines  is  a  fur- 
ther element  of  success.  The  state  does  not  impose  a  factitious 
system  of  management  as  in  European  companies,  and'  if  a  com- 
pany fails,  "it  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  have  ruined 
it  and  is  intrusted  to  a  receiver,  who  insures  the  continuance  of  its 
operation,  safeguards  the  interests  of  those  who  have  invested  in 
it,  and  sets  about  its  reorganization."  Expense  in  the  employ- 
ment of  train-men  is  saved  by  the  immense  size  and  capacity  not 
only  of  the  passenger  coaches,  but  of  the  freight  and  baggage  cars. 
The  system  of  advertising  is  also  promotive  of  traffic.  The  Twen- 
tieth Century  Special,  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  says  Mr.  Fia- 
mingo,  with  its  bath-rooms,  barber-shop,  ob.ervation  car,  library 
and  luxurious  appointments  and  decorations,  and  smoking-room 
equal  to  that  of  a  London  club,  is  of  most  importance  as  an  adver- 
tisement of  the  road,  in  accordance  with  the  well  known  maxim, 
"  A  man  ships  his  merchandise  by  the  route  he  travels." 

Every  American  railroad  has  ticket  offices  in  various  quarters  of 
the  cities  through  which  it  passes.  There  are  one  hundred  such 
ticket-offices  in  Broadway,  New  York.  The  writer  is  also  im- 
pressed by  the  activity  of  the  industrial  commissioners  on  great 
American  lines,  who  are  employed  to  suggest  the  inception  of  in- 
dustrial enterprises  in  the  regions  through  which  the  particular 
railroad  passes.     He  concludes  by  saying  of  American  railroads: 

"  They  are  the  work  of  stupendous  daring,  uncurbed  in  their  am- 
bition for  the  conquest  of  wealth.  Those  prodigies  of  economic 
progress  who  built  them  have  found  no  other  sources  of  help  in 
maintaining  them  but  the  agriculture,  the  industries,  the  life  of 
the  country,  and  these  have  given  them  a  power,  free  from  law,  in- 
dependent of  monopolistic  concession,  emancipated  from  the  pro- 
tection which  in  other  countries  the  state  has  granted  to  .such 
companies,  thus  rendering  them  nothing  more  than  feeble  and 
parasitic  dependents  on  its  whim." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  this  writer's  opinion  on  the  pres- 
ent movement  to  bring  our  railroads  under  government  control. — 
Translation  made  for  Tan  Literary  Digest. 


POINTS   OF   VIEW, 

According  to  Admiral  Enquist.  says  T/ic  Daily  Xcxvs  ( London"),  the  Russian 
ships  in  tiie  battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan  were  for  the  most  part  painted  black  and 
white,  and  stood  out  as  large  targets  against  the  sea-green  background,  whereas 
the  Japanese  warships,  which  were  painted  an  olive  green,  could  hardly  be  seen. 

1 N  the  battle  of  the  Sea  of  J  ajian,  says  The  Evening  Standard  and  St.  Jame^s 
(rrt2C//f  (London),  tlie  i5tfro<////()  continued  fighting  till  she  sank,  and  what  was 
practically  her  last  siiot  struck  the  ^.f(f///  astern,  killing  Lieutenant  Morishita 
and  seven  others.  Lieutenant  Morishita's  leg  was  shut  off,  but,  using  his  sword 
as  a  crutch,  he  managed  to  reach  the  deck.  Tliere  he  asked  for  some  paper  on 
which  to  write  a  farewell  message  to  the  Japanese  navy.  He  scrawled  the  words, 
"  Manzai  !    I  die  a  glorious  death,"  and  fell  back  dead. 

Tin-:  King  of  Spain  in  visiting  England  to-day  sees  the  consummation  of 
his  plans,  and  so  is  more  fortunate  than  some  rulers,  who  have  been  compelled, 
from  motives  of  economy,  to  cut  short  their  journeys,  says  The  Evening  Stand- 
ard and  St.  James's  Gazette  (Londoni.  Ceorge  IV.  was  the  last  man  to  consider 
expense  wjiere  liis  own  pocket  was  not  concerned,  but  he  had  to  be  recalled  ta 
IJritain  from  Hanover  in  1821.  He  was  to  have  gone  on  to  Vienna  and  Berlin, 
but  the  cost  was  too  terrific,  and  the  i>rojected  visits  had  to  be  abandoned.  The 
traveling  expenses  of  royalty  are  terrible.  Oucen  X'ictoria's  last  visit  to  Irelana 
is  said  to  have  cost  /;i20,ooo,  just  hall  tlie  sum  which  it  cost  the  Czar  to  spend  (fve 
days  in  Paris.  The  Shah  does  not  move  out  of  his  own  land  under  half  a  million 
I)ounds  a  time;  that  apart  from  his  purchases. 
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SHREDS 
of  LIFE 


^  Stomach  comfort  is  stomach 
satisfaction — and  stomach  sat- 
isfaction spells  Success.  Pure 
food,  pure  air,  good  digestion 
— a  triune  triumph  over  Old 
Age.     In 

Shredded 

Whole  Wheat 

Biscuit 

and  Triscuit 

you  have  all  the  tissue-building 
elements  of  the  whole  wheat 
grain  cooked  and  drawn  into 
fine,  porous  shreds.  They  are 
retained  and  assimilated  by 
the  stomach  when  it  rejects 
all  other  food.  They  are 
"  Shreds  of  Life  "  for  the  dys- 
peptic, for  the  convalescent, 
for  the  indoor  man  and  the 
outdoor  man. 

^  We  can  not  tell  you  all 
about  Shredded  Whole  Wheat 
in  a  magazine  column,  how  it  is 
made,  why  it  is  shredded,  why 
it  is  the  cleanest,  purest  and 
most  nutritious  cereal  food  in 
the  world.  We  have  told  this 
story  in  our  beautiful  new 
booklet,  "Shreds  of  Life ,"  con- 
taining twenty-five  halftone 
engravings  showing  our  plant , 
and  process.  It  is  sent  free 
for  the  asking. 

^  Slightly  warmed  In  the 
oven  and  served  with  hot 
or  cold  milk  or  cream 
Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit 
is  delicious  for  any  meal. 
It  makes  most  palatable 
combinations  with  fresh 
fruits  or  vegetables. 

^  Try  TRISCUIT,  the  shred- 
ded  wheat   cracker,    as  a 
toast  with  butter,  cheese  i 
or  preserves. 

THE 

NATURAL   FOOD 

COMPANY 

Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y. 


BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

The  Literakv  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  follow- 
ing books : 

'•  Chinese  Life  in  Town  and  Country."  —  Emile 
Hard.     (G.  P.  I'utnam's  Sons,  5.1.20,  net.) 

"  China  in  Law  and  Commerce."— T.  R.  Jemigan. 
(  Macmillan  Company,  $2  net.) 

"  President  Roosevelt's  Railroad  Policy."— Report 
of  addresses  of  Hon.  Cliarles  A.  Prouty  et  al.  (Ginn 
&  Company.) 

"The  Wheels  of  Chance."-H.  G.  Wells.  (Mac- 
millan Company,  paper,  $0.25.) 

"  Tuskegee  and  its  People."'— Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton.    (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $2  net.) 

"  Territories  and  I)ei)endencies  of  the  United 
.States."-W.  F.  Willoughby.  (The  Century  Com- 
pany, $1.25  net.) 

"  The  American  Judiciary."—  Simeon  E.  Baldwin. 
(The  Century  Company,  $1.25,  net.) 

"  Elements  of  Political  Economy."— E.  Levasseur, 
Translated  by  Theodore  Marburg.  (Macmillan  Com- 
pany, $1.75  net.) 

"  Examples  in  .Mgebra."— Charles  M.  Clay.  (Mac- 
millan Company,  S0.90.) 

"The  Game." -Jack  London.  (Macmillan  Com- 
pany, $1.50  net.) 

"  Metaphysical  Phenomena."— J.  Maxwell.  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  Ifs.jo.) 

"  Harvard  Lectures  on  the  Revival  of  Learning." 
—John  Edwin  Sandys.    (Macmillan  Company,  $1.50.) 

"  David  Ransom's  Watch."  —  Mrs.  G.  R.  Alden. 
(Lothrop  Publishing  Company,  $1.50.) 

"  The  Flying  Lesson."— Agnes  Tobin.  (William 
Heinemann,  London.) 

"The  Book  of  the  Automobile."- Robert  T.  Sloss. 
(D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $3  net.) 

"  Terrence  O'Rourke."— Louis  Joseph  Vance.  (A. 
Wessels  Company,  $1.50.) 

"In  Response."  —  William  E.  Raymond.  (Pub- 
lished by  author.) 

"  Rose  of  the  World.''— Agnes  and  Egerton  Castle. 
(F.  A.  Stokes.) 

"  The  Ethics  of  Force."-H.  E.  Warner.  (Ginn  & 
Co.) 

"  The  Walk,  Conversation,  and  Character  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord."— Ale.xander  Whyte,  D.D.  (Flem- 
ing IL  Revell.) 

"Jorn  Uhl."— Gustav  Frenssen.  (Dana  Estes  & 
Co.) 

"  The  Venus  of  Cadi;z."-  Richard  Fisguill.  (Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  #1.50.) 

"  A  Maid  of  Japan."— Mrs.  Hugh  Eraser.  (Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  51-25.) 

"  Threads."— (Jarrett  W.  Thompson.  (John  C. 
Winston  Company,  f  1.50.) 

"The  Divine  Fire."  May  Sinclair.  (Henry  Holt 
&  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"A  Modern  Utopia."-H.  G.  Wells.  (Charles 
.Scribner's  Sons,  $1.50  ) 

"  The  Globe-Trotters  Dictionary."—  O.  Beta  and 
Wm.  .S.  Myers.     (Published  by  authors). 

"  The  Art  of  Writing  and  Speaking  the  English 
Language." — Sherwin  Cody.     (The  Old  Greek  Press.) 

"  \  Woman's  Confessional."  —  Helen  Woljeska. 
(Life  Publishing  Company.) 

"Japanese  for  Daily  Use."— E.  P.  Prentys.  (Wm. 
R.  Jenkins.) 

"How  to  Read  and  What  to  Read."  —  Sherwin 
Cody.    (The  Old  Greek  Press,  Chicago.) 

"  The  Outlook  to  Nature."— L.  H.  Bailey.  (Mac- 
millan Company,  #1.25  net.) 

"Edward  Fitzgerald."— Arthur  C.Benson.  (Mac 
mtllan  Company,  1^0.75.) 

"Adventures  .Among  Books."  Andrew  Lanj;. 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.) 

"Glenanaar  A  Story  of  Irish  Life."-  Canon  P.  A. 
Sheehan,  D.D.     (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.) 

"  Tlie  Broadway  of  Yesterday."  —  Charles  Hem- 
street.    (Cadwallader  Publishing  Company.) 


^  IF  YOU  WANT  T A  FF  Y\ 

THE  Bu5i      i^j  THE  WORLD  I 


ON  CCTTINC 


Old  Fashioned 


Washington  Taffy 
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^FDII  SALE  AT  AU.  OUR  STORES  S  FIRST  CLASS  DRUCGISTSi 
EVERYWHERt^^  lO"-"  CAKES  IN  TUBE3 

IF  not  carried  by  your  doalpr  send  ten  cents  in  stnmps  op 
money  to  Huyler's.  IHth  St.  &  Irving  Place,  New  York  City. 

Whitman  Saddle 

Tlie  one  saddle  always  preferred  l)y 
discriminating  riders.  It  is  the  high- 
est type  of  the  saddler's  art.  Correct 
in  every  line-always  comfortable  for 
the  horse  and  rider.  Complete  cata- 
logue sent  free,  showing  the  Whitman 
for  men  and  women,  and  everything 
from  "  Saddle  to  Spur."     .\ddress 

Tbe  Melilbarh  Saddle  Co.,  104  riiiimbers  St.,  New  York 
Successors  to  The  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 

TROUBLED    WITH    FAULTY   IGNITION? 

He  art*  iitnltinn  oixrinllMts.    Our 

APPLE 

Automatic    Sparker 

is  a  portiible  storage  battery 
charger  that  cures  all  igni- 
tion faults.  All  owners  of 
launches,  automobiles  or 
gas  engines  should  write 
to-ilay  to 

THE  DAYTON  ELECTRICAL   MFG.  CO, 
195  Ilenvpr  Bld»r.,  Dayton,  <»lilo 


ESSAYS    ^^~^""~^"~""^~^^"^"""~"^ 
cpppQupo     written  on  any  subject  at  short  notice.  Satia- 
,  L^_^r^"^?     faction  guftrMiitiM'd.     Ail  trntisactious  con 
LECTURES     tldintial.      I)»il»   V^tr-,   I'JS  llroadway,  N.  Y. 
etc.,     etC.^^^^^^^m^^m^mmm^wmmmm^^^tmm^^ 
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CURRENT    POETRY. 

Mary. 
By  Rose  Trumbull. 

Mary,  when  that  little  child 

Lay  upon  your  heart  at  rest, 
Did  the  thorns.  Maid  mother,  mild, 

Pierce  your  breast  ? 

Mary,  when  that  little  child 
Softly  kissed  your  cheek  benign, 

Did  you  know,  O  Mary  mild, 
J  udas'  sign  ? 

Mary,  when  that  little  child 
Cooed  and  i)rattled  at  your  knee, 

Did  you  see  with  heart-beat  wild. 
Calvary  ? 

— From  AlcClure's  Magazine. 


Ttvo  Sorrows. 

By  Charles  Hanson  Tovvne. 

Before  Love  came  my  eyes  were  dim  with  tears. 
Because  I  had  not  known  her  gentle  face; 

Softly  I  said  :  "  lUit  when  across  the  years 
Her  smile  illumines  the  darkness  of  my  place. 
All  grief  from  my  poor  heart  she  will  efface." 

Now  Love  is  mine — she  walks  with  me  fur  aye 
Down  paths  of  primrose  and  blue  violet ; 

But  on  my  heart  at  every  close  of  day 
A  grief  more  keen  than  my  old  grief  is  set— 
I  weep  for  those  who  have  not  found  Love  yet ! 

— From  Ainslee's  Magazine. 


The  Miracle  of  Daw^n. 

By  Madison  Cavvein. 

What  it  would  mean  fi^t  yci:  and  me 
If  dawn  should  come  no  more  ! 

Think  of  its  gold  along  the  sea. 
Its  rose  above  the  shore  I 

That  rose  of  awful  mystery, 
Our  souls  bow  down  before. 

Think  what  it  means  to  me  and  you 

To  see  it  even  as  God 
Evolved  it  when  tlie  world  was  new  ! 

When  Light  rose,  earthquake  shod, 
And  slow  its  gradual  splendor  grew 

O'er  deeps  the  whirlwind  trod. 

What  shoutings  then  and  cymbalings 
Arose  from  deptli  and  height ! 

What  worship-solemn  trumpetings. 
And  thunders,  burning  white. 

Of  winds  and  waves,  and  anthemings 
Of  Earth  received  the  flight ! 

Think  wiiat  it  means  to  see  the  dawn  ! 

The  dawn,  that  comes  each  dav  ! 
What  if  the  East  should  ne'er  grow  wan, 

Should  never  more  grow  gray  ! 
That  line  of  rose  no  more  be  drawn 

Above  the  ocean's  spray  ! 

— From  Aiiislee^ s  Magazine. 


Where  the  Saving  is. 

No  more  labor  is  required  to  paint  your  house  with 
PURE  WHITE  LEAD  than  with  any  inferior  paint; 
the  difference  Hes  in  the  service  and  satisfaction  that  it 
gives  you. 

You  may  save  a  Httle  money  at  the  start  by  buying 
cheap  paint,  but  after  six  months  or  a  year,  with  your 
house  already  looking  shabby  from  the  poor  wear  poor 
paint  always  gives,  and  a  new  painting  bill  staring  you 
in  the  face,  it  should  not  take  you  long  to  see  that  you 
have  lost  that  poor  little  saving  a  good  manv  times. 

Pure  White  Lead 

paint  may  cost  a  few  cents  more  a  gallon  than  the  poor 
stuff,  but  it  gives  a  good  many  more  months  of  service 
and  looks,  and  that  is  probably  what  you  want. 

PURE  WHITE  LEAD  is  the  safest,  the  most  economical  and 
the  most  durable  paint  you  can  use.  As  long  as  the  cost  of 
painting  is  of  importance  to  you,  it  is  worth  your  while  to  know 
where  your  money  goes.  Our  book,  "  What  Paint  and  Why," 
settles  the  house-paint  question  in  a  helpful  and  practical  way 
and  explains  why  PURE  WHITE  LEAD  should  always 
be  specified. 

Fre©  on  request.     Send  postal  to-day. 

NATIONAL    LEAD    COMPANY, 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  White  Lead  in  the  World. 

Boston  Buffalo  Chicago  Cincinnati  Cleveland  New  York  St.  Louis 
Philadelphia  :  John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros,  Co.  Pittsburgh  :  National  Lead  and  Oil  Co. 


The  Silence  of  the  Dark. 

By  Charles  Buxton  Going. 

My  neighbor's  lamp,  across  the  way. 

Throws  dancing  lights  upon  my  wall ; 
They  come  and  go  in  passing  play, 

And  then  the  sudden  shadows  fall. 

My  friend's  white  soul  through  eyes  and  lips 

Shone  out  on  me  but  yesterday 
In  radiant  warmth  ;  now  swift  eclipse 

Has  left  those  windows  cold  and  gray. 

Ah,  if  I  could  but  look  behind 

The  still,  dark  barrier  of  that  night. 

And  there — undimmed,  unwavering— find 
That  life  and  love  were  all  alight ! 

— From  Mu n  sey ' s  Maga zine. 


Science  Eliminates  the  Possibility  of  a  Burnt  Tongue 


UnrvffirHoH  —  A,  H,  C 
IUff union-  I,  »,  .3. 
C'oiniftiMiitioii — Ji. 
I>r<iiii<t<je — A  ,  U, 
Ventilation — 4. 


Sold 


DrntcKist* 


THE  "A.  C. 


Endorsed   by   Physicians 

Send  for  Booklet 

PIPE,  807  Times  Building.  Broadway  &  42d  Street,  New  Yc^k 
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Make  Bi^  Money 
as  Local  A^ent 

Are  you  making  enough  money? 

Are  you  completely  satisfied  with  what 
you  are  making  ? 

Are  you  ambitious  to  make  more — do 
you  want  to  succeed? 

Become  a  local  agent  for  the  Oliver ! 

You  can  add  at  least  $300  a  year  to 
your  income  if  you're  already  in  a  salaried 
position  for  you'll  only  need  a  few  hours 
each  evening  at  your  own  convenience. 
Or,  you  can  make  a  comfortable  living  if 
you  devote  your  entire  time  to  a  local 
agency. 

For  some  Local  Agents  make  $300  a 
month.  Several  have  10  to  15  assistants 
under  them.  And  many  of  our  high  sal- 
aried people — managers,  etc.,  were  at  one 
time  Local  Agents. 

Now  we  help  you  to  make  money! 

We  post  you  thoroughly  on  the  Oliver 
and  on  the  Typewriter  situation  generally. 
We  send  you  handsome  booklets  give 
you  valuable  sale  prospects  and  send  our 
Traveling  Salesmen  when  you  need  their 
assistance  to  close  a  deal. 

And  while  you're  Local  Agent  you  get 
the  full  advantage  of  every  sale  made  in 
your  territory— even  if  we  sell  the  Type- 
writer ourselves. 


We  Standard  Visible  Writer 

is  the  best  ~  most   durable— neatest — quickest  — 


surest  Typewriter  made  in  the  world 

It  excells  all  other  Tygevriters  in  practical 


efficiency — is  comparatively  free  from  repairs 
is  a  Perfect  Aligner— an  enormous  Manifolder. 
When  you  knowr  the  Oliver  you'll  feel  com- 
passionate for  all  other  Typewriters!  For  compe- 
tition simply  demonstrates  Oliver   superiority 

o  o  o 

Now  you'll  have  to  act  at  once  if  you  want  to 
become  a  Local  Agent  for  the  Oliver.  We're 
allotting  exclusive  territory  right  nov;'. 

It  may  be  that  your  local  town  is  unrepre- 
sented—act at  once  if  you  would  like  to  have 
the  exclusive  agency  for  your  own  town. 

Sit  ripht  down  and  write  us— we'll  tell  you 
all  about  our  proposition— give  you  detailed  in- 
formation and  let  you  know  just  what  we'll  do. 

Remember  this  is  an  opportunity  to  increase 
your  salary  or  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  a  dignifi- 
i-d,  respected  way— one  that  may  never  occur  to 
you  again.     AA/rite  now. 

THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  CO., 
i3:)Wabash  Avenue,      CHICAGO,  ILL. 
PRINCIPAL   FOREIGN    OFFICE 
75  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London. 


INCOME  OF 


6 
5 


QL     per  annum  on  sums  of  $ioo  or 
^        more,    withdrawable    after     one 
year     ----.____ 

per  annum  on  any  amount  de- 
posited, withdrawable  at  any 
time      ------_-. 


Cppiippn  by  first  mortgage  on  New 
OLUUIILU  York  City  improved  real 
estate,  and  a  guarantee 
fund  of  !()',(  of  the  face  value  of  all 
mortgages  in  force. 

This  corporation  is  subject  to  exami- 
nation by  the  Superintendent  of  Banks 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

KN  CKERBOCK[R  =f 

'KHtubliohixl  1883 

38  Park  Row  New  York  City 


Meeuaneary. 

By  Stephen  Gwynn. 
There's  some  that  love  the  mountain  and  some  that 

love  the  sea. 
But  tha  brown  bubbling  river  is  the  dearest  thing  to 

me, 
.And  sweeter  than  all  waters  in  all  the  lands  I  know, 
Is  the  stream  by  Meenaneary  in  the  county  of  Mayo. 

'  Tis  there  the  plungfing  torrents  spread  and  slacken  to 

a  curl. 
.•\nd  in  below  the  fern-clad  rock  the  dimpled  eddies 

swirl ; 
'Tis  there  in  blue  and  silver  mail  the  fresh-run  salmon 

lie. 
While  overhead  goes  dancing  the  dainty-feathered  fly. 

Oh,  to    hear  the   reel    go  singing,  to    feel    the    rod 

a-str.ain ! 
liiit  still  the  days  are  passing,  and  I'll  \x  b;ick  again 
To  brush  through  dewy  heather  in  tlie  myrtle-scented 

air. 
With  the  freshness  of  the  morning,  it  is  then  I  will  be 

there. 

Here  on  the  gritty  pavement  I'm  pent  in  London 

town, 
But  on  the  smoke-grimed  elm-trees  yon  swollen  buds 

are  lirown — 
And  with  the  leaf's  unfurling  I'll  say  good-by  and  go 
To  airy  Meenaneary  in  the  county  of  Mayo. 

— From  The  Spectator. 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 

Foreign. 

Russo-Japanese  War. 

June  i8.— Oyama  reports  the  capture  on  June  i6  of 
Liaoyangwopeng,  west  of  the  Liao  River,  where 
5,000  Russians  with  twenty  guns  were  driven 
north.  The  British  Ambassador  at  St  Peters- 
burg asks  reparation  for  the  sinking  of  the  St. 
Kilda  by  the  cruiser  Dnieper. 

June  19.— Russian  cavalry  under  Mistchenko  re- 
captures Liaoyangwopeng,  but  the  Japanese 
advance  continues  on  other  parts  of  the  field, 
and  the  Russian  position  generally  is  critical. 
A  reinforcing  army  of  50,000  men  is  advancing 
from  Korea  to  join  Oyama. 

June  20.— Tokyo  reports  say  that  jjeace  negotiations 
would  not  interrupt  the  military  operations. 
Russia  assents  to  the  Japanese  suggestion  that 
the  date  for  the  opening  of  the  peace  conference 
be  August  I. 

June  21.  Reports  that  President  Roosevelt  is  try- 
ing to  bring  about  an  armistice  between  Russia 
and  Japan  come  both  from  St.  Petersburg  and 
Washington.  M.  Nelidoff,  tlie  Russian  Am- 
bassador at  Paris,  is  appointed  one  of  the  peace 
envoys  to  Washington. 

June  22.— Grand  Duke  Nicholas  isappointed  head  of 
Russia's  new  Council  of  Defense. 

June  23.— Hope  of  an  armistice  between  Russia  and 
Japan  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  peace  envoys 
IS  abandoned  in  Washington. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

June  17. -General  Maximo  Gomez,  the  hero  of  the 
Cuban  wars  for  independence,  dies  at  Havana. 

June  18.— France  is  assured  by  Germany  that  the 
conference  plan  contains  no  menace  to  her  and 
is  not  a  step  toward  destroying  her  prestige  in 
Morocco. 

June  ig.-  The  movement  to  boycott  American  goods 
is  rapidly  spreading  in  China. 

France  yields  to  the  Kaiser's  demand  that  an  in- 
ternational conference  pronounce  on  tlie  status 
of  Morocco. 

The  Czar  cordially  receives  a  deputation  from  the 
Zemstvo  Congress  and  promises  a  national  as- 
sembly. 

June  21.— Eighteen  persons  are  killed  and  one  hun- 
dred wounded  at  Lodz,  Russia,  by  Cossacks, 
who  tire  upon  a  parade  of  workmen. 

June  23.— The  I'rench  note  to  Germany  concerning 
Morocco  is  reported  to  be  unsatisfactory. 
Powerful  intrigues  are  reported  to  be  working  to 
force  war. 

Domestic. 

June  17.— Judge  Seaman,  in  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court,  at  Milwaukee,  rules  in  the  anti-trust 
proceedings  against  the  General  Paper  Com- 
pany, that  the  officers  nuist  i)roduce  the  books 
and  answer  all  relevant  questions. 
Tlie  Grand  Jury  at  Cleveland.  O..  indicts  the 
alleged  plumlx'rs'  trust  and  Mantel  and  Tile 
Dealers'  Association  as  combinations  in  re- 
straint of  trade. 
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GI3AND    EiAPIDS,  MICHIGAi^ 

FoRMCRur  THE  FRED    MACEY    CO..Z.M. 


THE  BOOKCASE 
for  the  HOME 

ITTHE  MACEY  SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASE  is  an  artistic  piece  of 
furniture.  It  affords  perfect  protec- 
tion for  books,  leaving  them  easy  of 
access. 

IT  MADE  IN  VARIETY  of  sizes, 
woods  and  finishes  with  plain  or 
decorated  glass  to  suit  every  taste. 
1[  YOU  TAKE  NO  RISK  when  you 
buy  a  genuine  Macey  Bookcase. 
Sold  through  dealers,  or  shipped 
"  On  Approval  "  direct  from  factory, 
freight  paid  and  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. 

Isk  for  lllnstrated  fatalosuc  .\o.  P  1105 
RETAIL    STORES: 
NEW  YORK    ...     343  Broad 
BOSTON    ...    49  Franklin  Street 
PHILADELPHIA     14  N.  13th  Street 
CHICAGO    .     .    iw  Wabash  Avenue 


The  Coolest  Bed 
For  Summer       A 


Sweet  sleep  all  tummer  it  yourt  if  you  re«l 
on  a  FOSTER  IDEAL  OR  FOUR 
HUNDRED  SPRING  BED.  The  open 
construction  permits  a  free  circulation  of  cool- 
ing fresh  air.  The  springs  conform  perfectly 
to  every  curve  of  the  body,  yielding  luxurious 
ease,  yet  never  sag,  returning  instantly  to  orig- 
inal level  when  you  move  or  arise.  Write  to- 
day for  free  booklet,  "Wide-awake  Facts 
About  Sleep,"  and  dealer *•  name,  with  cat- 
alog of  Foster  Safety  Cribs,  Iron  Beds,  etc 

Look  for        Foster  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

T    J       <:^ '    4  I  Broad  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
\j^^      Ol441N.I6thSt.,St.Louii.Mo. 


rknrfnrc    a(rrpp  thnt  the  host  sport,  summer  iiiid  win- 
UOCIOrS    agree  „,,.   f,„.„mall  boys  an<l  fc'irls,  is  the 

Irish   Mail 

"It's  geared." 

Exercises  nil  muscles;  doesn't 
over-tax  nor  over-heat.    l>e- 
.sitined     on     liycieuic    lines. 
Knst;     ahsoluteiy    safe.      A 
sporty,  inUish  little  "  ci'aft " 
that  delitrhts  every  chilil. 
If  Tour  liiMler  hasn't  it.  ortler 
>'iretl    (ruin    ns.     \^'rlte    for 
iM.dklot,  KltKE. 
Irisli  Mnil  Strprl,  AnderHou,  Ind. 
Co. 


Suci-essors  to  The  Standuni  Mi's 


AR£    YOU    DEAF9 
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U.S.Silk  Flag 


With  Silk 
Cocoon 


FREE 


Postage 
Prepaid 


In  order  to  more  widely  introduce 
Cheney's  Listerated  Tooth  Powder 
and  Cheney's  Listerated  Tooth  Paste, 
we  will  send,  postage  prepaid,  a  genu- 
ine beautiful  American  Silk  Flag,  12 
in.  wide  by  18  in.  long,  with  the  silk 
cocoon  attached.  All  we  ask  is  that 
you  go  to  your  druggist  or  dealer  and 
buy  a  can  of  Cheney's  Listerated 
Tooth  Powder  or  Cheney's  Listerated 
Tooth  Paste,  and  mail  us  the  paste- 
board box  in  which  it  is  packed.  If 
the  dealer  does  not  have  Cheney's 
Listerated  Tooth  Powder  or  Paste, 
send  us  his  name  and  25c.  and  we  will 
forward  the  Silk  Flag  and  a  regular 
25c.  package  of  Cheney's  Listerated 
Tooth  Powder  or  Paste  (state  which), 
postage  prepaid.  Please  tell  your 
friends  about  this  offer. 


Contains  the  best  known 
antiseptics  for  preventing 
decay,  polishing  the  teeth, 
keeping  n\outh  and  ^ums 
sweet,  clean    and   healthy. 

It  is  delightful  to  use.  and  so  unusual  that  it 
is  sure  to  be  America's  favorite  tooth  powder. 
Dentists  use  it  for  themselves,  and  physicians 
everywhere  are  ordering  it. 

Sold  by  druggists  and  dealers,  and  by  mail, 
postage  paid.    Regular  price,  25  cents. 

CHENEY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Box  15,  South  Manchester,  Conn. 


5%  interest 


^^ 


is  the  keystone  which  y^.  «^ 
completes  the  arch  of  \   ^7 
money  -  saving.      Every 
dollar  you  save  can  be 
safely    invested    so    that    it   brings 


v:: 


5%  interest 

compounded  semi-annually,  for  the 
exact  time  your  money  is  here. 

V/e  h-ave  been  in  business  for  11  years 
and  loan  money  only  on  improved  real 
estate.  No  speculation  or  risk.  The  boi^ 
rower  pays  us  back  part  of  the  principal 
each  month  in  addition  to  the  interest,  and 
this  money  is  then  invested  insimilarloans. 

Your  money  is  absolutely  safe  and  al- 
ways at  your  command  ;  you  can  with- 
draw it  without  advance  notice. 

Write  for  booklet  about  this  safe  and 
profitable  investment. 

Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

Dept.  K,  Calvert  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Send  for  this 

Print  your  own  cards,  circulars,  4c. 
Press  $5.  Small  newspaper  press  $18. 
Money  saver.  Print  for  others,  big  profits. 
Typesetting  easy,  printed  rules  sent. 
Write  to  makers  for  catalog,  presses,  type, 
paper,  &o.  the  press  CO.,  mekiueiN,  conn. 


June  18. — Governor  Herrick,  of  Ohio,  in  a  speech 
denouncing  the  professional  lobby,  declares  that 
he  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  drive  lobbyists 
from  the  State. 

June  ig.— Secretary  Hay  returns  to  Washington. 

Paul  Morton,  chairman  of  the  Equitable,  orders 
another  examination  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Civic  Federation, 
experts  declare  that,  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  .States  immigration  is  de- 
creasing. 

June  20.  -  The  President  dismisses  Herbert  W. 
Bowen,  former  Minister  to  Venezuela,  for  repre- 
hensible conduct  in  procuring  tlie  publication  of 
false  and  scandalous  charges  against  Assistant- 
Secretary  of  State  Loomis. 

James  W.  Alexander  and  James  H.  Hyde,  presi- 
dent and  first-vice  president  of  the  Equitable, 

resign. 

J.  W.  Hill,  formerly  chief  of  the  Philadelphia 
filtration  bureau,  is  arrested  on  charges  of 
forgery  and  fraud  in  connection  with  filtration 
plant  contracts. 

June  21.  —The  correspondence  of  the  President. 
Attorney-General  Moody,  Secretary  Morton  and 
Messrs.  Judson  and  Harmon,  special  counsel,  in 
regard  to  the  freight  rebates  on  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  F€  Railway  is  made  public. 
The  President  vindicates  and  praises  Mr.  Mor- 
ton. 

The  report  of  the  New  York  State  Superintendent 
of  Insurance  severely  censures  officers  of  the 
Equitable  Life,  and  declares  that  complete  re- 
moval of  stock  control  is  the  only  remedy  for  the 
Society's  troubles. 

The  New  York  Central's  iS-hour  flyer  between 
New  York  and  Chicago,  is  wrecked  at  Mentor, 
Ohio,  by  running  into  an  open  switch  ;  nineteen 
persons  are  killed. 

June  22. —  President  Roosevelt,  Elihu  Root  and 
Joseph  H.  Choate  receive  honorary  degrees  at 
\VilIiams  College  ;  the  President  speaks  on  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  various  other  subjects. 

Attorney  General  Mayer  announces  that  he  will 
begin  proceedin<^s  to  compel  restitution  to 
Equitable  policy-liolders  ana  to  bar  all  guilty 
directors  from  holding  a  similar  office. 

June  23.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Presi- 
dent insists  that  Chinese  immigrants  be  fairly 
treated,  and  he  declares  his  belief  that  the  dan- 
ger of  a  boycott  is  serious. 


CONTINUOUS   INDEX. 

Below  will  be  found  an  inde.x  covering  the  issues  of 
The  Literary  Digest  for  the  last  three  months. 
Each  week  the  subiects  for  the  week  Drevious  will  be 
added,  and  the  subjects  for  the  issue"  fourteen  weeks 
previous  will  be  eliminated,  so  that  the  reader  will 
always  be  able  to  turn  readily  to  any  topic  considered 
in  our  columns  during  the  preceding  three  months. 

Adler,  Felix,  on  divorce,  896 
Agnosticism  and  national  decay,  783 
Alchemy  in  modern  times,  661 
Ambassador,  A  persecuted,  753 
America  as  Russia's  "  real  enemy,"  787 

Degeneracy  in,  6g6 
American  influence  on  English  naval  policy,  790 

language.  Frenchman's  comment  on,  505 

music.  Growth  of,  702 

president,  Powerlessness  of  the,  941 
"  Arnica,"  Mascagni's  new  opera,  541 
Anarchy  versus  Anarchy,  902 
Andersen,  Hans  Christian,  541,  776 
Anesthesia  by  electricity,  ^46 
Animalcules,  how  they  behave,  856 
Ant  as  a  medicine,  The,  855 
Anthropology  ?    What  is,  931 
Antidotes,  Diseases  as,  662 
Arabian  rebellion,  The,  941 
Archeological  research  in  Palestine,  474 
Arc-lamp,  Improving  the,  704 
Aristocracy  of  Art,  The,  467 
Art  mergers.  New  York's,  815 
Art,  The  machinery  of,  469 

in  Russia  defended,  478 
Atlantic  ports,  Rivalry  of  tne,  808 
"  Atlantic's"  victory,  The,  846 
Automobile  or  trolley  ?  660 

Baltimore,  Rebuilding,  695 

Balzac  his  own  literary  ancestor  ?  Was,  892 

"  Baptist  brotherhood  defended,"  897 

Beef  prices.  Rise  in,  616 

Believe  ?  Do  we,  663 

Biblical  criticism.  The  English  manifesto  on,  938 

Births  and  deaths  balanced,  746 

Blonds  and  brunettes  in  tropics,  662 

Blood  not  affected  by  gravitation,  471 

Bloom,  The  mechanism  of.  625 

Bonaparte,  new  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  849 

Books  reviewed  : 

Africa  from  South  to  North  (Gibbons),  944 
Chatham,  Life  of  ( Harrison),  944 
My  Poor  Relations  (Maartens;,  943 


Sandy  ( Rice),  943 
Wild  Wings  (Job), 
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WL  OFFER 
RAILROAD 
BONDS 

for  July  investment,  part  of  an 
entire   issue  that  we  have   pur- 


chased   with    our    own    money, 
for   our   own    account,   direct 


from  the  company  issuing. 

You  Se^Ve  the  underwrit- 
er's commission. 

You  Save  the  expense  of 
a  legal  and  expert  examination. 

For  Savings.  Trust,  or  individ- 
ual funds  good  Railroad  Bonds 
offer  the  same  security  as  Gov- 
errtment  Bonds',  and  net  more 
money. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  submit 
you  our  July  Bond  list ;  or  data 
and  quotations  on  any  bonds  in 
which  you  may  be  interested. 

A.N. Chandler <a  Co 

-BANKERS 

111  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 
HOVRSE.    PHILADELPHIA 

Our  booklet,  "  Hints  and  Helps  to 
Investors"  is  a  study  of  bond  invest-' 
inent  well  worth  reading.     Sent  free 
on   request. 


We  Sell  Farm  Loans 

Netting  Investors  6'.  We  have  done  so  for  22  years — 
never  lost  a  cent  for  anybody.  We  solicit  correspond- 
ence from  parlies  who  have  money  to  invest.  We 
shall  expect  to  satisfy  you  as  to  our  financial  respon- 
sibility, reliability  and  safety  of  our  loans.  Let  us 
send  you  list  of  on-hand  loans  with  full  particulars. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO..  Box  "  8  "  GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 


Readers  of  The  LmiUR-f  Diqbst  are  askod  to  mention  the  publication  when 


Attacks  stopped  permanently.  Cause  removed.  Breath- 
ing organs  and  nervous  system  restored.  Sj'mptoms  neTer 
return.  No  medicines  needed  afU'rwards.  21  years  of 
success  treating  Asthma  and  Hay  Fever.  68,000  patient.. 
Book  iS.",.*  free.  Very  interesting. 
Write  P.  HAROLD  HAYES.  BUFFALO,  N.  V. 
writing  to  advertisers. 
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Broadway  Tabernacle,  The  new,  475 
BrowninL'  popular  ?  Why  is,  775 
Bryant  the  American  Puritan  poet,  658 
Bryce,  James,  revisits  America.  4gq 
Bullet. Japan's  "  humanitarian,''  779. 
Butterflies,  The  migrations  of,  933 
Byron,  The  apotheosis  of,  928 

Cabinet  changes.  Rumored.  806 
Cactus  made  useful,  586 
Canadian  crisis  precipitated,  597 

school  conflict,  ji7 
Carnegjie  pension  fund  for  teachers,  648 
Cassini,  Count,  replaced.  733 
Castro's  defiance,  457 

Europe's  impressions  of,  553 

vindicated  by  South  America,  7:3 
Caucasians,  Failing  birth-rate  of,  546 
Censorship  of  dime-novel  literature,  468 
Chateaubriand  and  Madame  K6caniier,  741 
Chicago  strikers.  Roosevelt  10,731 

campaign.  The.  460 

claimed  by  Tom  Watson.  579 
Chinese  Ixjycott  of  .American  trade,  772 

exclusion  troubles,  924 

Bioate's.  Mr.,  home-coming,  737 
lopins,  The  two,  921; 
Christian  Science,  Psychologist  on,  590 
Christianity  impugned  by  Confucianism,  859 
Christians  .'  Are  we.  629 
Churcli  and  the  public  school,  747 

hold  on  .American  men,  511 

impeached  by  Frederic  Harrison.  512 

Ought  radical  thinkers  to  leave  the  ?  549 

The.  and  social  problems,  551 

union  in  the  May  conventions,  822 

union,  A  bisliop  on.  783 

union,  A  protest  against,  939 
Cigarette.  Outlawing  the.  615 
Cleveland.  G.,  arraigns  club-women,  651 

on  rabbit  hunting,  883 

Club-women's  replies  to,  735 
Coal-tar  colors.  Poisonous,  309 
Collars,  High,  and  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  782 
College  athletics.  Commercialism  in.  807 
Colleges,   Denominational,  excluded  from   Carneg^ie 

benefit.  861 
Collision  exhibition.  Mr.  Westinghouse's.  857 
Comedy,  Zang will's  indictment  of  modern,  816 
Composite  Madonna.  Tlie  first,  749 
Cotton-crop  reports,  Leaks  in.  921 
Cripples  by  defective  education,  028 
Croton  reservoir.  Opening  new,  626 
Crucifixion,  New  light  on  the,  821 
Czar.  The  puppet,  464 
Czar's  escape  from  assassination,  714 

gift  of  religious  liberty,  707 

Daguerreotype,  How  to  copy  an  old,  509 
Dalrymple,  Mr.,  on  municipal  ownership,  925 
Degeneracy  in  .America,  696 
Delcasse's  defeat  in  Morocco,  902 
Diaz  on  .Monroe  doctrine,  578 
Disarmament  scheme.  New,  614 
Divorce,  F^eli.x  Adler  on,  896 

The  Roman  Catholic  theory  of,  821 
Drama  as  an  aid  to  se.lition,  The,  891 
Dramatic  season.  End  of  the.  851 
Dust  and  patent  medicines,  508 
Dynamite  transportation,  The  problem  of,  934 

Earth  has  solidified.  How  the,  745 
Easter  in  Jerusalem,  591 
Eclipse  expeditions  pay  ?  Do,  705 
Egoism  as  a  basis  for  Christian  ethics,  936 
Electric  motors.  New  uses  for,  627 

transformer.  The,  935 
Electrical  industries.  Progress  in,  935 
Electricity  in  railroading,  858 

to  transmit  music,  500 
Electroplated  lace.  5^5 
"  Elga,''  Haupt  mannas  new  play,  624 
Emperor  William  as  Czar's  evil  genius,  594 

attitude  to  France,  669 
England's  buffer  state  for  North  India,  904 
"  Equitable"  broil,  The,  534 

management,  Weigning  the  new. 
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Lea  &  Perrins' 
Sauce 

THE    ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE 

^Fi  fl»-^     fy  j  The   Peerless 

cjj  Seasoning 

A  dash  of  which  adds  more  relish 
to  a  greater  number  of  dishes  than 
does  any  other  seasoning  known 
to  epicures.  It  gives  piquancy  to 
Soups,  Oysters,  Fish,  all  Roasts. 
Gravies,  Salads,  etc.  For  Cold 
Meats  of  all  kinds 
LEA  &.  PERRINS'  SAUCE 
is  superb. 

John  Duncan's  Suns,  Agents,  New  York. 


Regeneration  of  the,  849 
settlement.  The,  886 
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upheaval.  Newspapers  on  the,  577 
European  pressure  on  I  nited  .States,  754 
Evangelization  of  New  \'ork,  S59 
E.\ plosive.  .Safe,  wanted,  660 
Explosives,  Kailroad  transportation  of,  774 

Fiction  as  an  art,  776 

Tendencies  in  American,  740 
Financial  corruptifm  charged  against  Loomis,  650 
iMrefly,  Source  of  light  of,  470 
I'ire  proof  scenery,  Real,  744 
Fire  protection,  706 

I'ishtry  disputes  with  Newfoundland,  714 
Fishing  witli  drujjs,  857 
Fogs,  To  clear,  with  electricity,  817 
France  and  the  German  Crown  Prince,  901 

fierman  Em|H*ror  unfriendly  to,  66() 

Separation  of  churdi  and  state,  516 

Wrangle  with  Japan.  S27 
Franchise  tax  law,  .New  \ork,  sustained,  848 
French  disarmament  scheme,  614 

dramatic  season.  Successes,  ^(i(i 

neutrality,  American  views  of.  733 

republic,  I'lot  to  overthrow.  668 

suspicion  of  Cierman  policy,  >54 
Frenchman's  comment  on  our  language,  505 

Gas  mono|M>lists  vs.  the  iwoj^c,  691 
German  fear  o(  Japan's  growing  power,  633 
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.33  CALIBER  RIFLES 

The  "Winchester  Model  1886  .33  Caliber  is 
the  highest-powered  rifle  made  in  take-down 
style.  It  is  popular  with  big-game  hunters 
on  account  of  the  take-down  feature  and 
hard-hitting  qualities  of  the  cartridge.  The 
latter  is  loaded  with  smokeless  powder  and 
a  200-grain,  soft  point,  metal  patched  bullet, 
which  has  special  mushrooming  qualities, 
owing  to  its  size  and  high  velocity.  It  is  a 
particularly  desirable  rifle  for  hunting  big 
game  generally  shot  at  fairly  long  range. 

IVlnchtsler  Quni  anJ  /Jmmum'don  Are  Sold  Eetflivhtte 

WINCHESTER      REPEATING      ARMS      CO. 
NEW     HAVEN,    CONN. 


ALLEN  S  FOOMASE 


in 


.Shake  Into  Your  !S|ioc8 

Allen's  K<)ot=  Ease,  a  powder  for 
tlietVet.  It  cures  paiuful,  swollen, 
smartinK.  nervous  feet,  andinstantl) 
t:ikes  the  sting  out  of  corn  t-  iinri 
Imnions.  It'H  the  Kreatf-Ml 
<-oinl«irt  (liMrovcrv  of  the 
awe.  Allen's  Foot— Ka.se mnkestiKlit- 
fittinsr  or  new  shoes  feel  easy.  It  is 
a  certain  cure  for  inRrowinK  nails, 
sweating,  callous  and  liot,  tired, 
aching  feet.  We  have  over  .3(1  (l((J 
tKstimonials.  TKY  IT  T4)-I>AY. 
.Soldhya.l  Druggists  and  Shoe  Stores 
2ic.  l)o  not  aceepi  aiiVNiibNti. 
lute,   bunt  by  mail  fiir'.';"ic."instainps. 

T|{I.\M'A(KA<J1<: 

si-nt  hy  ninil. 

>i<)Tiii':i{  «;kay'ss\vkkt 

POWDIOK.S,  the  best  niedicinefor 
hi'verish.  Sickly  (Uiildreii.  Sold  by 
I>riiggfsl8everywliero.  Trial  Packaee 
•••ItlOl':.      Address,  "^ 

[  Mention  this  paper 


'In  a  pinch, 
use  Allen's 
Foot-Ease." 


What  Is  Daus'  Tip-Top? 


TO  FKOYE  that  Daus'  "Tip-top"  i9 

the  best  aiut  simplest  device  fur  making 

lOO  Copies  from  pen-written  and  50 

Copies  from  typewritten  original, 

we  will  ship  complete  (iupliealor, 

cap  size,  without  deposit,  on 

ten  (10)  days'  trial. 

Price  $7.;'>o\c!tx  tviidi  f^mm  __a 

<n.<cntii>t  of  .;.;', f  ../■  90  nei 

TIIK  FRI.IX  .1.  n.tl  S  Itl'PI.K-ATOil  <-<>. 
Dniis  ItiilldiiiK.  Ill  John  .St.,  :Vt'\v  V»rl>  City 

CffilCll  GLASS-a«f 

American  Mosaic  Glass  Windows:     Ecclesias- 
tical Furnishings  ;    English  Stained  Glass 
Windows;    Church   Decorations 

5TODI0S  and.9x.vvfs;t '^i  V^T 

W0CKSH0P5  ^^  '  » LO  I   LF  V  O  I  ♦ 


frr.TtiiU'vriH.i 


I  By  an  rstahli'-hcd  Ohio  corporiitioii ;  ^ncd  salary, 
lolficc    rxpr lives    and    commisMoin    p.iiii    lo   mm  of 
Icharactrr  and  ;iMliiy.  Rcfcrrncrs  rrquircd  and  giv- 
en. Address.  MANAGER.  179 Ontario  Bldg,  Tolido.  Ohio. 


The  Lost 


WEDDING  RING 


Ileart-to-hcHit    talks     on 
nmrnage  and  its  pitfalls. 
Hy  Uev.  Cortland  Myers. 
lAaio, cloth,  76c.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Oomiiany,  Tubs.,  N.  Y. 
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Germany  affected  by  Russian  situation,  712 
and  Englisli  admirals,  82S 
Crown  Prince  wedding,  901 
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I  am  the  tooth  brush  you  hear  so  many  speak  about. 
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The   Power   and   Energy  of 
Steam,  Water  and  Air 

are  often  <<  <m7k/,  because  tlie  ])ressure  is  either 
too  high  or  not  properly  regulated. 


and  water  appliances.     The  si 
key  gives  any  pressure  desired 

Write  Us   for    Information 

stating  your  needs.  We  will 
send  our  c.italogue  of  many  eco- 
nomical and  convenient  device.'; 
and  answer  any  inquiries  per- 
sonallv. 

MASON   REGULATOR  CO. 
Boston,  JMass.,  U.  S.  A. 

For  sale  all  over  the  world. 


Mason 

Reducing 

Valves 


reduce  and  main- 
tain an  even  pres- 
sure o  f  Steam, 
-Air.  or  Water, 
regardless  of 
changes  in  the 
initial  pressure. 
These  valves  ab- 
solutely save  the 
energy,  hence  in- 
crease the  utility 
of  all  steam,  air 
mple  turning  of  a 


A  Word 

To  People  Who  Think 

Goat  Lymph  Feeds  Nerve  Cells 


Brain  Fag 

Paralysis 

Epilepsy 

Neurasthenia 

Nerve  Exhaustion 

Locomotor  Ataxia 

Premature  Old  Age 


Durintr  tin'  last  fcmr 
ycai-s  we  liavc  lhoi-(iuj>tily 
(lenionstratcd  by  aclnjil  le- 
.siilts  ttjal  (ioat  l.yiupli  is 
tlie  scicntillc  mid  liitiinuil 
trciitiiicnt  for  all  nervous 
alTfctious.  Sciciilillc  iiicii, 
iiii'dical  journals,  and  the 
daily  press  after  iiive stiga- 
lion  have  given  it  tlielr 
utKiualillcd  cndorseinent. 
Tlie  action  of  the  Lyinpli 
is  such  that  the  ('.\liaiist<'d 
nerve  cells  are  pliysiologic- 
^^^^^^_^^^^^^^  ally  revitalized,  Ilius  giv- 
^  ing  new  life  and   force  to 

tlic  \Mirii-(iul  svslciti.  For  tliis  rca.soii  patients  suf- 
fering from  serious  nerve  coiuplicatioiis  have  found 
prompt  and  permanent  relief  Ilirough  its  use. 

Our  faith  in  this  treatment  is  uiiliounded,  our 
purpose  is  to  extend  the  ivnowledge  of  it  as  widely 
as  pos.sible,  and  if  you  are  a  sufferer  we  advise  you 
to  send  for 

THE  GOAT  LYMPH  MAGAZINE 

whii-li  will  lie  niaileil  to  you  upon  rei|uest.  If,  at 
the  same  time,  you  will  in  your  own  language  out- 
line your  ailment  we  will  lie  glad  to  discuss  the.suli- 
Ject  Willi  you  and  advise  you  as  to  the  result.s  you 
may  reasonably  exjiect  to  obtain  from  tlu;  adminis- 
tration of  the  Lymph.  Auk  far  Miouzinc  No.  i'J, 
Srd  I'll il inn. 

Goat  Lymph  Sanitarium  Association 

(ilLBERT  WHITE,  M.D.,  Medical  Director, 
17  East  ,12d  St.,  Audllorlum  liuildlng. 

New  York  City.  Chicago,  111. 
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Prayer  and  Its  20th  Ed.non 
Remarkable  Answers 

Remarkable  facts  and  incidents  forcefully  de- 
monstrating the  inaivelous  power  of  true  l)r,iyer. 
Ity  Wii.ilAM  W.  I'AlloN,  D.I).,  I'res.  Iloward 
University,  Washington.  i2mo.  Cloth,  price  $1.00. 
I'a|X'r,  price  50  cents. 

The  futti'iifinlrtit.  New  York  :  "  Many  of  the 
.statements  it  cnnlains  are  as  incontrovertible  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  altr.itlion  of  pravilalion." 

Thr  Oiillool:,  New  York  :  "  A  wonderfully  helpful 
and  sugEeslive  book." 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


THE  TEXIC0<3RAPHER*S 

^  JjasyQhair 


In  tnis  colnnin,  to  deeide  uue.stions  concerning  the  correct 
Hse  of  words,  the  Funk  oc  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is 
consulted  as  arbiter. 

"S.  D.  Y.."  New  York.-"  A  makes  the  following 
statement  concerning  C" :  'He  lust  me  a  good  ca.se.'  B 
contends  that  the  sentence  is  Incorrect.  What  is  your 
decision  on  this  point 't  " 

It  is  assitmed  tliat  tlie  i)oiiit  011  Avliich  our 
correspondent  is  in  doubt  i.s  whether  the  verb 
"lost"  is  correct  as  here  used.  The  Standard 
Dictionary  says:  "Lose"  is  "to  deprive  of; 
subject  to  the  loss  of;  as,  '  His  rashness  last  liini 
his  life.'  "  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  "  lost  " 
as  used  by  A  is  sanctioned  by  good  authoritj-. 

"Ah  hae  ma  doots,"  New  York.—"  Which  is  the  cor- 
rect form  of  the  verb  In  the  following  sentence  :  '  I'lit 
season  goods  carefully  away  as  soon  as  the  .season  is 
past ;  mark  the  inukages  so"  that  at  the  beginning  of 
a  new  season  they  will  be  easily  identified  even  tho  the 
store  liitre  [_sltiiuiil  }iiiri\  or  )ias]  another  manager'  V  " 

As  doubt  and  futurity  are  both  implied,  the 
subjunctive  mode,  subjunctive  form  should  be 
used,  making  the  sentence  read  :  "...  even 
tho  the  store  have  another  manager." 

"  F.  L.,"  Baltimore,  Md.  -  "  Is  it  ever  correct  to  say 
'  H7)o  have  you  there?'  This  question  In  this  form  is 
to  be  found  in  Kingsley's  '  Hypatia. '  " 

The  sentence  you  cite  is  incorrect.  "  Who" 
siiould  be  "  whom  "  because  it  is  in  the  objec- 
tive case,  object  of  the  verb  "have." 

"S.  V.  D.,"  Chicago,  III.— "What  part  of  speech  is 
'  unseen '  in  the  line  '  Full  many  a  flower  wa.s  born  to 
blush  unseen  '  >  " 

The  sentence  cited  is  elliptical — a  tiuile  com- 
mon form  of  expression  in  poetry.  "  Unseen  " 
is  an  adjective  qualifying  "  Hower." 

"A.  B.  N  ,"  Danvillis  Ky.— "1.    Are  the  following 
.sentences  correct  ?    Ui]    'His   seventieth   liirthday  luis 
hifii  recently  greeted  with  an'e<-tion.' 
(h)  '  And  with  the  morn  tlio.se  angel  faces  smile. 

Which  I  }iavi'  loved  long  since,  and  lost  awhile.' 
2.  Where  should  the  interrogation-point  be  placed    in 
the  following  sentence  at  the  close  of  a  letter:   'Will 
you   kindly   make   the  e.\<-hange  desired,   and   otilige, 
yours  truly  '  V  " 

1.  (a)  The  use  of  the  present  perfect  tense 
with  the  word  "recently"  is  sanctioned  by 
good  usage,  altho  some  grammarians  prefer  the 
past  tense,  (h)  Strictly,  the  past  tense  should 
liave  been  used.  Perhaps  in  order  to  preserve 
thi>  meter  the  poet  used  the  tuixiliary  "  have." 
2.  The  interrogation  -  j)oint  in  the  sentence 
cited  should  be  placed  after  the  word  "  desired," 
as  the  qtiestion  ends  there. 

"T.  r  ."  Confluence,  Ph.-"  How  shouUi  'Slratford- 
on-Avon'  and  'Stoke-upon-'rreiit '  be  written?  Is  it  as 
correct  to  say  'Stratford-upou-Avon '  and  '.Stoke-on- 
Trent  '  as  It  Is  to  transiiose  the  prepositions  ?  " 

The  correct  form  in  which  these  two  geo- 
graphic names  should  be  written  is  the  first 
cited  by  our  correspondent.  I'sage  long  ago 
determined  the  forms  of  these  names,  which 
forms  have  been  accepted  almost  universally. 
The  I'nited  States  l?oard  of  (Geographic  Names 
passed  upon  all  geographic  names  in  the  Stand- 
ard Dictionary;  therefore,  that  work  has  the 
benefit  of  its  decisions.  In  the  censtis  rettirns 
issued  by  the  Hritish  Government  tlie  names 
are  iiriiitcd  "  Stratford-on-.Vvoii  "  and  "  Stoke- 
upon-Trent."  In  the  semi-oiricial  "  Barthol- 
omew's (iazetteer"  the  same  forms  are  given. 

".I.B.  H."  St.  Louis,  Mo. -"In  Browning's  'The 
King  and  the  Book'  tli(>  word  '  Mimnaia  '  freiiueiitly 
occurs.  Could  you  favor  me  with  a  clear  detlnition  of 
the  word  ?  " 
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The  Summit  House 
Mystery  By  l.  dougall 

KIKTH  ■'^  story  of  tragic  intensity,  pulsating  with 
human  emotion,  each  chapter  leading  the 
EDITION  reader  with  breathless  expectancy  on  to 
the  next,  the  denouement  b.iffling  the  shrewdest gue.sser. 
"The  beauty  of  the  style,  the  absorbing  narrative, 
underlying  mystery,  so  carefully  concealed,  so  cleverly 
revealed  at  la.st,  will  give  this  book  a  leading  place 
among  THK  KEST  NOVKLS  OK  THIS  OR  ANY 
OTHER  YEAR."     Boston  Times. 

lamo,  cloth.    $1. So  postpaid 
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Electro-Therapeutics 


This  gives  a  clear  and  concise  explanation  of  the 
principles  of  electricity,  and  the  latest  research  as  to 
the  physiological  effects  of  electricity  upon  the  human 
body.  By  Dr.  Toiiv  Cohn,  Nerve  Specialist,  Berlin. 
8vo,  8  plates,  39  cuts,  cloth,  ?2. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


DEATH    OF   SECRETARY    HAY. 

THE  high  rank  which  John  Hay  held  as  a  citizen,  scholar^ 
statesman,  and  diplomat  is  attested,  now  that  he  is  gone,  by 
friendly  tributes  of  praise  accorded  to  his  memory  by  friend  and 
foe  alike.  Newspapers  and  public  men  of  all  political  parties 
agree  with  President  Roosevelt  in  declaring  that  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  July  i,at  his  summer  home  in  New  Hampshire,  was  a 
"national  bereavement." 

Even  the  New  York  ^<7r/^(Dem.),  despite  its  persistent  and 
well-known  opposition  to  everything  and  everybody  connected 
with  the  Administration,  admits  that  "he  raised  American  di- 
plomacy to  its  highest  point  in  foreign  capitals."  The  World 
continues : 

"  Mr.  Hay  had  the  intuitions  of  statecraft.  He  knew  his  inter- 
national law  and  the  precedents.  He  knew  how  to  keep  his  tem- 
per. ...  In  short,  Mr.  Hay's  diplomacy  was  the  diplomacy  of  a 
high-minded,  courteous,  scholarly  gentleman,  and  it  was  respected 
because  Europe  soon  learned  to  know  that  it  was  without  guile. 
Mr.  Hay's  death  will  be  regretted  in  every  civilized  capital." 

The  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  speaks  with  similar  import 
in  weighing  the  value  of  his  services  and  says  : 

"  That  he  has  made  of  this  Administration  a  signal  success  is  the 
testimony  not  only  of  his  own  countrymen  but  of  all  the  world. 


And,  as  we  have  said,  he  has  made  this  great  success  honestly 
and  by  the  exhibition  in  international  affairs  of  the  same  qualities 
which  enabled  Lincoln  to  succeed  in  composing  civil  strife.  .  .  . 
'The  Golden  Rule  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine '  he  once  declared 
the  basis  of  American  diplomacy  to  be.  They  were  tlie  basis  of 
his  diplomacy.  And  by  adhering  to  the  law  of  justice  and  kind- 
ness he  made  such  a  suc- 
cess that  his  death  will 
be  as  sincerely  mourned 
to-day  in  far-off  Peking 
as  among  us  here  at 
home." 

Among  the  diplomatic 
achievements  and  victor- 
ies which  the  newspapers 
refer  to  as  giving  Mr. 
Hay  a  right  to  claim 
equal  rank  with  Amer- 
ica's greatest  secretaries 
of  state,  are  these:  He 
arranged  the  protocol  of 
peace  with  Spain  ;  he  set- 
tled the  clash  with  Great 
Britain  on  the  Alaskan 
boundary  ;  he  obtained  a 
modification  of  the  Ger- 
man inspection  law  re- 
garding American  meat ; 
he  negotiated  many  im- 
portant reciprocity  trea- 
ties, none  of  which,  how- 
ever, has  been  ratified  by  the  Senate  ;  he  arranged  for  an  important 
United  States  coaling  station  in  Samoa,  and  secured  assent  of  Eng- 
land to  the  abrogation  of  the  Clayton-Bulvver  treaty,  thus  making 
possible  the  construction  of  the  isthmian  canal  by  the  United 
States.  He  is  also  credited  witii  putting  into  erfective  operation 
the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty,  and  with  overcoming  the  efforts  of  the 
Colombian  legislature  to  making  Panama  a  free  and  independent 
republic.  His  latest  achievements  were  to  establish  the  "open 
door"  in  China,  preserve  the  integrity  of  that  nation,  and  save 
its  territory  from  the  ravages  of  war. 

Mr.  Hay,  as  the  New  York  Su7i  (Rep.)  points  out,  was  a  "  unique 
figure  among  American  public  men  "  for  the  reason  that  "  he  never 
held  an  elective  office."  The  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  how- 
ever, declares  that,  after  all,  his  career  was  "  typically  American," 
and  then  proceeds  to  show  that  the  successive  promotions  of  Mr. 
Hay  were  deserved  and  well  earned.     Thus  : 

"  This  service  was  for  many  years  not  very  conspicuous  nor  spe- 
cifically important.  A  Secretaryship  of  Legation  at  Paris,  at 
Madrid,  at  \'ienna,  even  a  First  Assistantship  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, to  which  he  attained  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  could  not  of 
them.selves  have  marked  or  indicated  him  as  the  man  destined  to 
control  the  foreign  relations  of  his  country.  Any  or  all  of  these 
posts  might  have  bet'n  held  and  have  been  held  by  frivolous  and 
empty  persons  or  by  mere  routineers.  But  John  Hay  belonged  to 
neither  of  these  classes.  ...  It  was  not  until  the  retirement  of 
Secretary  Day  from  the  secretaryship  of  state  to  a  more  congenial 
and  appropriate  judgeship  that  John  Hay  came,  in  the  fulness  of 
his  powers  and  the  ripeness  of  his  experience,  to  the  direction  of 
the  foreign  affairs  of  his  country." 


JOHN    HAY, 

Who  died  at  his  summer  home  on  Lake 
Sunapee,  in  New  Hampshire,  on  Saturday 
morning,  July  i. 
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WHY    CHIEF    ENGINEER    WALLACE    RESIGNED. 

''T'  HE  retirement  of  Mr.  John  F.  Wallace  from  his  post  as  a 
A  member  and  chief  engineer  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commis- 
sion has.  in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Wor/d  (Dem.)  gWen  rise 
to  a  "highly  delicate  situation  of  affairs."  The  Springfield  v?t'- 
publican  (Ind.)  declares  that  it  "tends  to  throw  discouragement 
upon  the  entire  enterprise."  As  was  anticipated,  the  Administra- 
tion did  not  let  Mr.  Wallace  go  without  showing  deep  resentment 
at  the  abrupt  way  in  which  he  severed  his  relations  with  the  com- 
mission.    President  Roosevelt  took  particular    pains  to  make  it 

appear  of  record  that  his  res- 
ignation was  "  tendered  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  request  of 
Secretary  Taf t " ;  while  the 
usually  affable  and  even-tem- 
pered Secretary  of  War  ad- 
ministered such  a  burning 
castigation  "  as  has  not  in 
recent  years  at  least,"  ex- 
claims the  New  York  Herald 
(Ind.),  "been  visited  upon 
any  American  official  not  con- 
victed of  dishonesty." 

Mr.  Wallace,  however,  in 
his  reply  given  to  the  press 
June  30,  emphatically  dis- 
claims "all  responsibility  for 
the  various  statements  re- 
cently published,  alleged  to 
have  been  made  by  so-called 
friends."  He  furthermore  de- 
clares that  Secretary  Taft 
"labored  under  a  misappre- 
hension "  in  recounting  some 
of  the  important  facts  in  the 
case.  Mr.  Wallace  denies 
that    he     told     the    secretary 


JUHN    IINULEV    WALLACE, 

Whose  resignation  as  chief-engineer 
of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  and 
reported  acceptance  of  a  $60,000  a  year 
offer,  were  resented  by  Secretary  Taft, 
who  declared :  "  For  mere  lucre  you 
change  your  position  over  night,  with- 
out thought  of  the  embarrassing  position 
in  which  you  place  your  government." 


that  he  resigned  because  he  had  accepted  a  position  in  a  New 
York  company.  All  that  he  admits  regarding  this  charge  is  this : 
"  I  did  state  to  him  that  I  desired  to  accept  one,  but  under  such 
circumstances  and  conditions  and  at  such  time  as  would  cause  the 
least  embarrassment  to  the  Administration."  The  weakness 
noted  by  his  critics  in  this  reply  of  Mr.  Wallace  is  that  he  fails  to 
name  specifically  the  causes  for  his  resignation.  He  simply  alludes 
to  them  as  "  underlying  and  fundamental,"  but  such  as"  involve  no 
criticism  of  any  act  of  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  War." 
The  only  sentence  which  might  be  interpreted  as  finding  fault  with 
the  Government  is  the  following: 

"  I  have  made  no  criticism  of  personnel  or  individuals,  but  do 
believe  that  the  obstacles  due  to  the  governmental  methods  re- 
quired by  existing  laws  are  so  .serious  that  they  will  have  to  be 
eliminated  if  the  American  people  are  to  see  the  Panama  Canal 
constructed  in   a  reasonable  time  and  at  a  moderate  cost." 

Hut  while  Mr.  Wallace  has  thus  graciou.sly  cleared  the  Adminis- 
tration of  the  scandal  which  was  supposed  to  be  lurking  in  the 
background,  a  very  ugly  rumor,  repeated  by  the  New  York 
Times  (\vi<S..  Dem.)  has  become  current  against  him  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  tempted  and  induced  to  re.sign  by  the  transcontinental 
railway  companies  which  are  conspiring  "  to  break  up  the  Panama 
Canal  Commi.ssion  and  delay  as  long  as  possible  the  construction 
of  the  canal."  It  is  insinuated  in  some  of  the  press  reports  that 
the  suspicion  of  such  a  plot  might  possibly  be  responsible  for  tlie 
bitter  spirit  of  vindictiveness  which  Secretary  Taft  displays.  Says 
the  Secretary  in  arraigning  Mr.  Wallace: 

"I  am  inexpressibly  disappointed,  not  only  because  you  have 
taken  tins  step,  but  because  you  seem  so  utterly  insensible  of  the 


significance  of  your  conduct.  You  come  with  the  bald  announce- 
ment that  you  quit  your  task  at  a  critical  moment,  on  the  eve  of 
important  work  and  in  the  midst  •f  reorganization  plans  under 
which  you  accepted  your  position,  witli  your  department  unper- 
fected  in  organization,  and  when  you  know,  too,  that  my  public 
duties  call  me  to  tiie  Philippines  for  .several  months 

"  For  mere  lucre  you  change  your  place  over  night  without 
thought  of  the  embarrassing  position  in  which  you  place  your 
Government  by  this  action,  when  the  engineering  forces  on  the 
isthmus  are  left  without  a  real  head,  and  your  department  is  not 
perfected  in  organization 

"  You  have  thought  of  yourself  and  yourself  alone.  I  consider 
that  by  every  principle  of  honor  and  duty  you  were  bound  to  treat 
the  subject  differently.  You  have  permitted  the  President  and  all 
of  us  to  proceed  in  full  confidence  that  you  would  perform  the 
functions  of  chief  engineer,  and  now  in  an  hour  you  drop  your 
great  duties  and  throw  them  back  upon  us  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
no  con.sequence,  and  all  this  for  your  personal  advantage  solely. 

"  Mr.  Wallace,  I  do  not  agree  with  your  idea  of  your  rights,  nor 
with  your  ideas  as  to  your  duties.  .  .  .  Great  fame  attached  to 
your  office,  but  also  equal  responsibility,  and  now  you  desert  them 
in  an  hour.  Even  from  a  standpoint  of  policy  you  are  making  a 
profound  mistake.  If  you  could  withdraw  from  your  new  arrange- 
ments, which  I  do  not  suggest,  then  I  could  have  no  confidence 
(since  I  know  now  your  conception  of  duty)  that  you  would  not  in 
the  future  repeat  the  same  act  at  a  moment  eve^  niore  critical, 
when  the  consequences  might  be  even  more  embarrassing  and  in- 
jurious to  the  Government 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Wallace,  and  with  great  per- 
sonal pain  and  disappointment,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  consider 
the  public  interest  requires  that  you  tender  your  resignation  at  this 
moment,  and  turn  over  the  records  of  your  office  to  the  chairman 
of  the  commission." 

Such  were  the  severest  parts  of  the  stinging  rebuke  which  Sec- 
retary Taft  administered  to  Mr.  Wallace  upon  hearing  that  the 
only  excuse  advanced  by  the  latter  for  th  'wing  up  his  work  and 
suddenly  returning  to  America  was  that  he  had  been  offered  by 
prominent  business  men  of  New  York  a  new  place  where  the  sal- 
ary and  perquisites  would  amount  to  $60,000  or  $65,000  a  year; 
and,  further,  that"  life  on  the  isthmus  was  lonely  and  accompanied 
with  risk  to  himself  and  wife." 

There  is,  however,  another  version  of  the  "canal  situation" 
which  tends  to  show  that  the  real  cause  of  Mr.  Wallace's  resigna- 
tion is  very  different  from  the  one  that  Secretary  Taft  would  have 
the  public  believe.  Thus  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.) 
says : 

"  Close  friends  of  Mr.  Wallace  have  known  for  a  long  time  that 
he  has  been  irritated,  to  say  the  least,  by  the  multiplicity  of  the 
coils  of  red  tape  which  he  has  been  obliged  to  uncoil  in  order  to 
get  at  things  which  he  desired  put  in  motion." 

Some  of  the  irritating  instances  of  red-tapism  which  broke  the 
patience  of  Mr.  Wallace,  as  reported  by  The  Post,  are  these :  A 
short  time  ago  he  wanted  400  pounds  of  rock  salt  on  the  canal 
work.  To  obtain  this,  advertisements  had  to  be  inserted  in  this 
country,  poster-circulars  prepared,  and  bids  sought.  These  bids 
had  to  be  made  out  in  triplicate  and  sent  to  Washington,  to  be 
opened  later  in  public,  and  so  on  with  a  lot  of  other  formalities. 
Again  last  week  "  bids  were  opened  for  (among  other  things)  two 
pairs  of  men's  rubber  gloves"  and  "one  pound  of  No.  24  seed." 
Says  a  friend  of  the  ex-chief  engineer  in  comment: 

"Imagine  what  it  means  when  you  get  this  at  every  turn,  when 
you  want  to  push  things  along.  Is  it  not  enough  to  break  the 
heart  of  any  man  who  wants  to  get  somewhere  or  do  something? 
Mr.  Wallace  thought  he  was  to  have  a  free  hand.  Why,  not 
merely  his  hands,  but  his  arms  as  well,  were  bound  tight  with 
yards  and  yards  of  this  same  lurid  tape.  Well,  he's  cut  himself 
free,  that's  all." 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Springfield  Republican, -xhox^t  quoted, 
that  tile  resignation  of  Mr.  Wallace  can  not  be  a  happy  event  to 
the  Administration,  for  it  will  make  a  disagreeable  impression  on 
the  world  at  large.     Says  'The  Republican  : 

"  To  an  outsider,  the  Panama  job  has  been  notable  under  Mr. 
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Roosevelt's  management  for  the  number  of  able  men  who  liave 
been  constrained  to  sever  their  connection  with  the  work.  The 
Walker  commission  was  thronged  wiih  experts,  and  they  were 
found  to  be  in  the  way.  Who  or  what  is  in  the  way  now?  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  country's  supply  of  experts  will  not  be  exhausted 
before  the  root  of  the  difficulty  that  obviously  exists  has  been  laid 
bare." 

The  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.)  gives  the  following  as  its  suggestions 
for  a  policy  that  the  Government  should  now  adopt  in  dealing  with 
the  problems  arising  over  the  digging  of  the  canal : 

"  Wliile,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  withdrawal  of  Chief  Engi- 
neer VV'allace  seems  to  indicate  disorganization,  it  has  not  been 
established  conclusively  that  such  a  condition  actually  exists. 
President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of  War  Taft  are  too  wise — or 
at  least  ought  to  be — not  to  realize  the  vital  importance  of  cooper- 
ation between  all  the  elements  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  Chief  Engineer  Wallace  or  his  successor,  eminent 
as  each  may  be  in  his  profession,  should  cheerfully  submit  to  such 
reasonable  regulations  as  the  War  Department  may  prescribe, 
even  if  these  regulations  necessitate  certain  red-tape  practises. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  War  Department  should  impose  no  restric- 
tions that  are  unreasonable  and  merely  irksome.  The  man  who  is 
capable  of  discharging  the  duties  of  chief  engineer  of  an  inter- 
oceanic  waterway  ought  not  to  be  made  to  conform  to  army  disci- 
pline, inasmuch  as  he  is  not  an  enlisted  man  or  a  commissioned 
officer  in  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States,  but  a  professional 
man,*  for  whose  services  the  Government  is  paying  a  larger  salary 
than  for  the  services  of  any  official  of  the  United  States  except 
the  President.  The  chief  engineer's  work  should,  of  course, 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  engineer  members  of  the  commission, 
but  the  War  Department  ought  not  to  assume  too  large  a  measure 
of  supervision,  for  the  convincing  reason  that  there  is  possibly  no 
engineer  in  the  department  who  has  Mr.  Wallace's  knowledge  of 
engineering  and  his  practical  experience. 

"The  only  red  tape  which  should  be  used  in  the  work  on  the 
Panama  Canal  should  be  employed  to  make  impossible  any  system 
of  grafting.  The  American  people  will  raise  no  objection  to  the 
most  stringent  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  public  funds. 
Finally,  there  should  be  no  political  '  pulls  '  of  any  kind,  for  if  pol- 
itics once  creeps  in  the  grafter  will  surely  follow." 

Mr.  John  F.  Stevens,  whose  appointment  as  Mr.  Wallace's  suc- 
cessor as  chief  engineer  was  announced  June  30,  is  a  railroad  man 
of  long  experience  and  recognized  ability.  He  had  but  recently 
been  selected  as  the  Government  expert  in  the  railroad  to  be  con- 
structed in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Chairman  Shonts  speaks  of 
him  as  "  a  man  who  will  stay  put." 


MR.    ROCKEFELLER'S   GIFTS   AND    BUSINESS 

ETHICS. 

JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER'S  gifts  of  $1,000,000  to  Yale  and 
$10,000,000  to  the  General  Education  Uoard,  last  week,  have 
again  brought  to  the  fore  the  question  of  the  acceptance  of 
trust-made  money.  The  New  York  Sun,  which  sometimes  in- 
dulges ill  rather  acrid  comments  on  .Mr.  Rockefeller  and  Stand- 
ard Oil,  has  only  good  words  for  him  on  this  occasion,  and  re- 
marks that  "the  more  or  less  silly  discussion  about  'tainted 
money  '  which  has  been  going  on  does  not  alter  the  splendid 
fact  that  John  Davison  Rockefeller  is  the  most  magnificent  con- 
tributor for  the  spread  of  the  higher  education  in  the  history  of 
mankind."  This.great  gift  of  ten  millions,  we  are  told,  is  to  be 
used  to  help  small  colleges,  and  the  New  York  7>7^7^;/^  declares 
that  "  it  means  the  unification  of  the  educational  system  of  this 
country."  Further  gifts  from  Mr.  Rockefeller  are  expected  to 
follow  as  occasion  shall  require. 

These  gifts  make  particularly  timely  and  pertinent  an  analysis 
of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  business  ethics  which  appears  in  the  July 
McClures  from  the  pen  of  Ida  M.  Tarbell.     She  says  of  his  gifts: 

"All  over  the  land  those  who  direct  great  educational,  charita- 
ble and  religious  institutions  are  asking,  '  Can  we  not  get  some- 
thing from  him  '^.  '  Receiving  his  bequests  they  become  at  least  the 
tacit  supporters  of  the  thing  for  which  he  stands — that  is,  John  D. 
Rockefeller  exercises  a  powerful  control  over  the  very  sources  of 
American  intellectual  and  religious  inspirations. 

"Now  a  man  who  possesses  this  kind  of  influence  can  not  be 
allowed  to  live  in  the  dark.  The  public  not  only  has  the  riqht  to 
know  what  sort  of  a  man  he  is;  it  is  the  duty  oi  the  public  to 
know." 

Miss  Tarbell  then  proceeds  to  delineate  Mr.  Rockefeller's  love 
of  money  and  his  capacity  for  making  it,  and  pictures  his  lust 
for  power,  and  tries  to  show  how  unscrupulous  he  is  in  exercising 
or  increasing  it.  The  sketch  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  "as  a  money- 
grabber,"  says  the  Chicago  AVwj,  "  is  hardly  a  thing  that  Mr. 
Rockefeller  will  wish  to  have  struck  off  in  editions  de  luxe  and 
distributed  among  family  acquaintances."  Miss  Tarbell,  who 
has  studied  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  his  oil  company  for  years, 
goes  into  detail  in  McClure's  Magazine  concerning  his  life,  but 
dwells  chiefly  on  his  peculiar  business  morality.  After  noting  his 
early  entry  into  business,  Miss  Tarbell  states  that  in  i860  Mr. 
Rockefeller  was  "  frugal,  calculating,  money-bent,  cautious  in  trade> 


T  IL-L     THE    CLOODS      ROl-i-     .  B  Y  O 


CHORUS— "Wait  till  the  clouds  roll  by!" 

— Opper  in  the  New  York  American. 


SHADES  OF  CAPTAIN  KiDD  AND  jF.ssiF.  jAMF.s-".And  we  thought  we  knew  a. 

thing  or  two  !" 

—Webster  in  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 
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yet  darinp:,  quick  to  seize,  yet  ready  to  wait," 
and  eschewing  all  amusements  which  might 
be  called  frivolous.  As  time  went  on  these 
characteristics  became  more  conspicuous.  He 
took  up  the  oil  business,  to  which  he  gave 
himself, body  and  soul,  "working  with  a  per- 
sistency which  would  put  laborers  to  shame." 
It  was  in  i868  that  tlie  turning-point  came 
in  Mr.  Rockefeller's  career.  He  was  nearly 
thirty  then,  and  he  sought  to  make  himself  dic- 
tator in  the  oil  industry,  by  getting  his  trans- 
portation cheaper  than  his  neighbors  could. 
"He  had  evidently  never  thought  seriously  of 
anything  but  making  money,"  writes  Miss 
Tarbell.  "His  religious  training  seems  to 
have  been  formal,  awakening  him  merely  to 
the  duty  of  attending  to  devotional  exercises 
and  giving  to  the  church.  So,  when  he  rea- 
lized that  the  rebate  was  the  means  by  which 
he  could  gain  control  of  the  oil  industry  in 
Cleveland,  he  went  after  it.  ignorant  of.  or  in- 
different to,  the  ethical  quality  of  the  act." 
Miss  Tarbell  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  giving  of 
rebates,  and  the  storm  of  protest  that  fol- 
lowed when  the  nature  of  the  contracts  he  had 
made  became  public."  "  Mr.  Rockefeller  knew 
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Secretary  of  the  department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  whose  rigorous  execution  of  the 
Chinese  e.xchision  law  was  disapproved  by 
President  Roosevelt.  In  consequence  there 
are  rumors  that  the  secretary  will  resign  from 
the  Cabinet. 


now,"  we  read,  "if  he  had  not  before,  that  the  scheme  he  had  gone 
into  was  bound  to  ruin  men,  that  by  it  he  enriched  himself  at  the 
expense  of  others."  If  he  was  convinced  of  his  wrong-doing,  he 
did  not  show  it.  Instead,  we  are  told,  he  went  to  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
and  by  a  series  of  arguments  and  threats  he  obtained  a  secret  re- 
bate on  his  shipments. 

I5ut  what  could  have  induced  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  resort  to  such 
tactics?  Miss  Tarbell  says  there  seems  to  have  been  no  inducement 
but  the  size  of  the  stakes  for  which  he  was  playing.     To  quote : 

■  "  When  a  man  deliberately  decides  to  build  up  his  fortune  by 
taking  advantage  of  practises  against  which,  the  moral  sense  of  his 
day  has  pronounced,  as  in  1872  it  had  loudly  pronounced  against 
railroad  discriminations,  of  practises  to  which  he  knows  the  moral 
law  is  opposed,  he  must  have  the  courage  of  his  decision,  he  must 
be  prepared  to  sustain  his  determination  by  any  or  all  of  those 
practises  which  are  essential  in  supporting  a  deed  which  society 
declares  contrary  to  her  good.  He  must  be  prepared  to  conceal, 
to  spy,  to  threaten,  to  bribe,  to  perjure  himself,  and  he  must  be 
prepared  to  harden  his  heart  to  the  sufferings  of  those  who  fall  in 
his  path.  .  .  .  This  is  what  it  always  will  cost.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence whatever  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  ever  hesitated  once,  in 
thirty-two  years,  at  the  price  demanded.  He  has  faced  the  need 
with  unwavering  courage.  He  has  paid,  like  a  man  who  has 
weighed  the  price  of  wrong-doing  and  decided  to  pay  it. 

"  From  the  first,  concealment  was  the  very  key  to  the  game. 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  skill  in  concealing  the  truth  was  masterly.  His 
is  not  a  frank  nature.  .  .  .  It  was  not  long  after  the  .Standard  C)il 
Company  was  founded,  before  it  was  said  in  Cleveland  that  iis 
offices  were  the  most  difficult  in  town  to  enter,  Mr.  Rockefeller 
the  most  difficult  man  to  see.  If  a  stranger  got  in  to  see  any  one 
he  was  anxious.  .  .  .  This  caution  gradually  developed  into  a  Chi- 
nese wall  of  .seclusion.  Tiiis  suspicion  extended  no;  only  to  all 
outsiders  but  most  insiders 

"  As  the  business  developed  and  its  practises  became  more  hos- 
tile to  public  good,  one  of  its  chief  aims  was  to  protect  itself  from 
I)ui)licily.  It  became  tiic  practise  to  conceal  whatever  advantages 
it  gained  and  whatever  relations  it  formed— if  charged  with  them, 
to  deny  them  even  under  oath.  'You  were  a  member  of  the  South- 
ern Improvement  Company.''  he  was  a*ikcd  once  by  an  investigat- 
ing committee.  'I  was  not,'  he  said.  Yet  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  a 
member  of  this  company,  owned  iSo  shares  of  its  stock — was  one 
of  the  two  men  who  stood  by  it  until  public  indignation  overthrew 
it 

"  Undoubtedly  Mr.  Rockefeller  swore  falsely  becau.se  in  his 
judgment  secrecy  was  essential  to  carrying  out  his  purpose,  and 


carrying  out  his  purpose  was  vastly  more  im- 
portant in  his  opinion  than  telling  the  truth. 
That  is.  he  had  no  interest  in  truth  when  it  in- 
terfered with  business.  Business  is  the  higher 
law  ;  success  in  it  justifies  itself  !  So  absolute 
is  his  faith  in  this  policy  of  concealment  that 
he  has  for  years  endured  misrepresentation, 
jeers,  absurd  canards,  as  general  and  con- 
temptuous ridicule  as  any  man  in  America, 
even  in  politics,  has  endured  without  reply. 
His  self-control  has  been  masterful— he  knows, 
nobody  better,  that  to  answer  is  to  invite  dis- 
cussion, to  answer  is  to  call  attention  to  the 
facts  in  the  case.  'Why  do  you  not  deny 
these  slanders,  John?'  a  friend  once  asked 
him.  as  they  walked  a  path  in  one  of  his  great 
parks.  'Do  you  see  that  worm  there? '  Mr. 
Rockefeller  said,  pointing  to  an  earth-worm 
which  squirmed  on  the  walk,  at  his  feet.  'If  I 
let  it  go.  it  will  disappear  into  tlie  ground.  If 
I  trample  on  it,  I  will  call  the  attention  of 
every  passer-by  to  it.'  It  is  a  great  philoso- 
phy— a  very  great  philosophy  for  one  with 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  ambition.  Its  difficulty  is 
that  the  day  conies  when  it  no  longer  works. 
It  has  come  for  John  D.  Rockefeller.  Who 
is  left  in  the  country  so  unsophisticated  as  to 
believe  Mr.  Rockefeller,  except  upon  personal 
knowledge  that  he  is  telling  the  truth  ?  Wit- 
ness the  cynical  sneers  that  have  gone  over 

the  country  recently  at  the  public  statements  of  the  Standard  Oil 

Company." 


RESULTS   OF   THE   CHINESE    BOYCOTT. 

"  TT  required  little  more  than  a  threat  on  the  part  of  China  to 
-■-  boycott  United  States  products  to  bring  us  to  time,"  ex- 
claims the  Milwaukee  Free  Press  in  commenting  upon  the  instruc- 
tions which  President  Roosevelt  has  given  to  Secretary  Metcalf  to 
be  less  rigorous  in  executing  the  exclusion  laws.  The  Philadel- 
phia Public  Ledger  speaks  in  a  similar  vein  in  assigning  a  motive 
for  the  President's  action,  and  further  declares: 

"  Now  that  the  'pocket  nerve  '  is  being  touched,  there  is  a  likeli- 
hood that  the  whole  question  of  our  relations  with.  China  will  be 
reopened.  The  Chinese  have  found  our  vulnerable  point.  So 
long  as  they  went  on  buying  our  goods,  our  statesmen,  particularly 
those  from  the  Pacific  coast,  where  the  question  of  Chinese  immi- 
gration is  felt  in  an  acute  form,  could  afford  to  ignore  the  consid- 
erations of  national  honor  involved." 

Now,  if  the  President's  orders  are  obeyed,  "Chinese  officials, 
merchants,  students,  and  travelers"  will  be  accorded  all  "the 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities"  which  are  granted  to  citizens 
of  "the  most  favored  nation."  Only  laborers  will  be  excluded, 
and  if  discourtesy  is  shown  to  any  one  of  the  exempt  classes,  the 
official  responsible  will  be  immediately  "  dismissed  from  the  ser- 
vice." But  a  question  has  arisen  whether  these  orders  can  or  will 
be  obeyed.     As  the  Public  Ledger  again  points  out : 

"Secretary  Metcalf  is  between  the 'devil  and  the  deep  sea  '  on 
the  question.  He  comes  from  a  section  where  any  relaxation  of 
the  government  methods  of  enforcing  the  exclusion  law  or  of  the 
regulations  which  have  made  it  as  difficult  as  possible  for  the  Chi- 
nese merchant  and  student  to  come  in  will  be  interpreted  as  a 
w  eakening  on  their  great  issue.  He  seems  to  have  his  ear  so  close 
to  the  ground  and  to  have  so  intently  in  mind  the  possible  effect 
upon  his  political  fortunes  of  any  action  he  may  take  in  the  direc- 
tion of  humane  treatment  of  the  Chinese,  that  his  apparent  ten- 
dency is  to  lean  too  far  in  the  other  direction." 

Indeed,  so  strong  is  the  belief  in  some  quarters  that  Secretary 
Metcalf  is  di.ssatisfied  with  the  attitude  of  the  Administration  that 
the  New  York  rrfl/-A/ publishes  the  prediction,  "  that  the  final  re- 
sult will  be  that  Mr.  Metcalf  will  resign  from  tlie  Cabinet"  ;  and  it 
must  be  admitted  thnt  the  position  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
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and  Labor — a  popular  and  influential  citizen  of  California— is  ex- 
ceedingly embarrassing  ii  Mr.  Taft  voiced  the  sentiment  of  his 
colleagues  when  he  said  at  Miami  University  in  condemning  the 
exclusion  laws : 

"  Ought  we  to  throw  away  the  advantage  which  we  have  by  rea- 
son of  Chinese  natural  friendship  for  us  and  continue  to  enforce 
an  unjustly  severe  law.  and  thus  create  in  the  Chinese  mind  a  dis- 
position to  boycott  American  trade  and  to  drive  our  merchants 
from  Chinese  shores,  simply  because  we  are  afraid  that  we  may 
for  the  time  lose  the  approval  of  certain  unreasonable  and  extreme 
popular  leaders  of  California  and  other  coast  States?  Does  the 
question  not  answer  itself?  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  members  of  Con- 
gress and  of  the  Executive  to  disregard  the  unreasonable  demands 
of  a  portion  of  the  community  deeply  prejudiced  upon  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Far  West  and  insist  on  extending  justice  and  courtesy 
to  a  people  from  whom  we  are  deriving,  and  are  likely  to  derive, 
such  immense  benefit  in  the  way  of  international  trade?" 

But  whether  the  prediction  that  Secretary  Metcalf  will  resign  be 
baseless  or  not,  it  should  be  noted  that  he  did  not  remain  silent  in 
the  face  of  censure  and  complaint.  In  fact  he  gave  the  President 
some  belated  information  in  excuse  of  the  acts  done  by  his  depart- 
ment ;  and  besides,  he  is  reported  as  bluntly  saying  in  an  interview 
that  "the  exclusion  law  is  not  harshly  administered."  His  defense 
for  whatever  severities  his  subordinates  may  have  shown  to  the 
Chinese  is  explained  by  the  Boston  Herald  substantially  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Secretary  Me'tcalf  accuses  the  Chinese  Government,  or  at  least 
Chinese  officials,  of  issuing  fraudulent  certificates  to  Chinese 
coolies.  In  these  certificates  the  coolies  are  described  as  receiv- 
ing certificates  from  the  officials  of  their  own  country  which  are 
intended,  under  our  law,  to  enable  merchants,  students,  and  trav- 
elers to  enter  freely  into  this  country  and  to  travel  through  it. 
These  certificates  are  countersigned  by  our  own  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular officers.  The  harshest  words  which  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  apply  to  our  own  officers  in 
speaking  of  these  certificates  is  that  they  have  been  negligent.  They 
have  countersigned,  in  other  words,  the  fraudulent  certificates,  so 
called,  given  by  Chinese  officials,  and,  doing  it  carelessly,  have  en- 
abled a  great  many  coolies  to  come  to  the  United  States  under  the 
pretense  of  being  merchants,  students,  or  travelers." 

But  while,  as  the  //era/d  iurther  remarks,  "  the  harshness  mani- 
fested by  the  administrators  of  the  exclusion  law  is  born  of  dislike 
to  the  Chinamen,  or  is  due  to  the  willingness  of  our  officials,  and 
to  their  readiness,  also,  to  heed  the  voice  of  those  who  vote  on  the 


Pacific  coast,"  yet  nevertheless  it  very  plainly  appears  that  two 
diametrically  opposing  views  are  entertained  regarding  the  exclu- 
sion law  even  in  these  Pacific  coast  States  where  the  true  hotbed 
of  the  anti-Chinese  sentiment  is  located.  The  laboring  classes 
want  the  laws  enforced  with  all  the  severity  allowable.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  business  men,  as  a  rule,  desire  that  there  should  be 
a  liberal  interpretation  and  administration  of  the  law  in  favor  of 
the  Chinese.  The  Detroit  /""rce  Press,  in  commenting  upon  this 
feature  of  the  case,  remarks  : 

"Sentiment  in  the  Far  West  was  supposedly  solid  in  favor  of 
the  most  rigid  enforcement  of  the  law  possible,  but  a  change  is 
taking  place  among  business  men  and  manufacturers,  who  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  the  peril  confronting  this  country  as  a  result  of 
the  threatened  boycott  of  American-made  goods  by  the  Chinese 
commercial  guilds.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  action  of  the  Port- 
land, Ore.,  chamber  of  commerce  in  telegraphing  President  Roose- 
velt calling  attention  to  the  conditions  existing  and  earnestly  recom- 
mending a  more  liberal  interpretation  of  the  laws  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  investigate  the  matter  and  recommend  to 
Congress  such  legislation  as  will  promote  increased  harmony  be- 
tween the  two  nations." 

The  New  York  Herald  says  : 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  temper  of  the  labor  unions,  particularly 
those  on  the  Pacific  coast,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  a 
new  organization  has  been  formed  in  California  to  urge  that  the 
Chinese  exclusion  act  be  extended  to  exclude  Japanese  and  Korean 
laborers  from  the  United  States  and  its  insular  possessions." 


"PROFESSIONAL   AMATEURS"   IN   ATHLETICS. 

"T^  HE  agitation  stirred  up  by  Mr.  Henry  Beach  Needham's  ac- 
*  count  of  "Commercialism  in  College  Athletics"  continues 
to  go  on.  Much  wholesome  discussion  of  the  evil  complained  of 
has  taken  place.  As  will  be  recalled  by  reference  to  our  digest  of 
comment  in  these  columns  a  month  ago,  Mr.  Needham  went  no 
further  than  to  state  the  facts  and  to  deprecate  the  condition  which 
they  disclosed.  Subsequent  writers,  however,  have  been  so  bold 
as  to  ascribe  a  cause  for  the  trouble  and  to  suggest  the  remedy. 
Perhaps  the  most  forcible  article  in  this  direction,  which  has  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Needham's  expose,  is  that  of  Mr.  Caspar  Whitney, 
published  in  the  July  number  of  Outing.  Mr.  Whitney  has  been 
studying  and  writing  on  college  sports  for  twenty  years,  and  for 
this  reason  more  than  usual  importance  is  attached  to  all  that  he 
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says  on  the  subject.  He  does  not  take  quite  the  alarming  view  of 
the  case  which  Mr.  Xeedham  takes,  as  the  following  quotation 
will  show  : 

"Within  the  time  I  have  so  closely  followed  the  subject  1  have 
seen  the  standard  improve  from  corruption  to  comparative  purity. 
There  is  no  comparison  between  the  condition  of  college  athletics 
to-day  and  that  of  say  ten  years  ago.  Cases  of  rule  infringement, 
of  ineligible  students  played,  are  to-day  the  exceptions  at  our  lead- 
ing colleges.     Ten  to  twelve  years  ago  they  were  the  rule." 

But,  nevertheless,  Mr.  Whitney  admits  that  Mr.  Needham's  ar- 
ticle "  marshals  an  array  of  facts  bearing  on  commercialism  in  col- 
lege sport  which  is  startling."  It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Whitney  that  the  employment  of  "professional  coaches"  does 
more  tiian  any  otiier  cause  to  foster  and  maintain  the  spirit  of  com- 
mercialism in  college  athletics.  His  words  in  support  of  this  con- 
tention are  as  follows : 

"  I  say  that  in  my  judgment,  based  upon  a  score  of  years  of  close 
study  of  this  subject,  the  profe.ssional  coach  has  more  to  do  with 
the  present  spirit  in  our  universities  of  winning  at  any  cost  than 
any  other  single  factor.  There  are  many  excellent  men  who  are 
professionals.  I  make  no  criticism  of  them  individually ;  I  would 
not  be  interpreted  as  reHecting  upon  their  honesty  of  purpose  or 
their  personal  character.  In  the  nature  of  things,  in  tlie  common 
sense  of  things,  the  man  who  is  employed  to  coach  and  make  foot- 
ball teams,  baseball  teams,  track  teams,  crews,  what  you  will,  is 
bound  to  be  governed  by  the  single  thought  of  winning.  It  is  his 
business  ;  it  is  his  reputation  ;  it  is  his  life's  work,  his  success,  his 
all  in  all  to  turn  out  teams  that  beat  the  combinations  of  a  rival 
university.     He  must  win  in  order  to  hold  his  job." 

But  if  all  of  Mr.  Whitney's  charges  be  true,  there  is  no  immedi- 
ate danger  that  the  professional  coach  will  lose  his  job,  and  there 
is  also  but  little  hope  that  any  other  of  the  practises  objected  to 
will  soon  be  abandoned  ;  for  the  faculties,  alumni,  and  students  of 
all  the  larger  colleges,  in  his  belief,  appear  to  be  entirely  willing 
to  allow  the  present  order  of  things  to  remain.  Says  Mr.  Whit- 
ney : 

"  Regularly  as  the  football  season  comes  around,  presidents  and 
gentlemen  in  high  standing  in  the  university  world  relieve  them- 
selves of  certain  pent-up  feelings  through  the  newspapers.  Foot- 
ball is  damned  from  kick  to  touch-down,  charged  with  trickery, 
charged  with  unmaking  of  character,  charged  with  all  crimes  on 
the  calendar  from  A  to  Z.  .  .  .  But  when  the  football  season 
draws  near  and  the  baseball  season  is  at  hand,  and  various  individ- 
ual illustrations  of  these  practises  that  have  been  so  vigorously  de- 
nounced are  brought  to  the  attention  of  our  worthy  presidents  and 
faculty  members  and  athletic-committee  chairmen— behold  an  in- 
stant scramble  for  a  stretching  of  the  rule  to  fit  the  particular  case  I" 

When  the  rule  has  at  last  been  stretched  so  as  to  permit  "re- 
cruiting" and  the  employment  of  real  professionals  and  profes- 
sional amateurs,  "the  president  shifts  his  responsibility  to  the 
chairman  of  the  athletic  committee,  and  tiie  athletic  committee 
shifts  it  to  the  alut/nins — and  the  aluiiiniis  saws  wood  every  min- 
ute." But  Mr.  Whitney  declares  that  "  the  president  and  the  ath- 
letic committee  and  the  college  itself  should  not  escape  condemna- 
tion by  putting  the  odium"  of  these  evil  practises  "  on  aliitiini 
shoulders  "  ;  especially  so  when  these  college  officials  could  end 
the  trouble  and  scandal  simply  by  doing  their  plain  duty.  In  con- 
clusion, Mr.  Whitney  says: 

"  If  Harvard  and  Yale  should  get  together,  whether  as  to  facul- 
ties or  athletic  committees  or  bodies  of  aliiniui,  and  say  we  will 
have  no  men  on  our  teams— regardless  of  the  individual's  athletic 
ability,  regardless  of  what  it  meant  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of 
their  respective  teams— who  have  ])layed  on  semi-professional  i^all 
nines,  who  are  being  '  assisted,'  who,  in  a  word,  have  tran.sgressed 
the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  Providence  rules— there  would  be  in- 
stant end  to  all  transgression.  But  the  facts  are  that,  while  Presi- 
dent Eliot  of  Harvard  and  President  Hadley  of  Yale  are  preach- 
ing and  writing  against  uncleanliness  in  college  athletics,  their 
athletic  committees  are  aboM  to  pass  a  rule  whits^-.vashing  any 
athlilc  —ho  has  accepted  money  for  his  playing  skill  before  he  was 
nineteen  years  of  age  !     They  say  this  is  an  effort  to  separate  the 


black  sheep  from  the  gray  ones.  And  that  is  just  the  point ;  just 
an  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  commercialism  in  our  college  sport. 
Why  separate  the  black  from  the  gray?  Why  consider  the  gray 
at  all. ^  What  is  the  matter  with  keeping  our  sport  to  those  con- 
cerning whose  color  there  is  no  question?  Why  should  our  col- 
leges be  always  making  rules  in  order  to  get  in  desirable  athletes 
who  have  in  some  direction  or  in  some  way  violated  the  written 
law  or  the  spirit  of  amateur  sport?  Why /////.v/"  the  nine  have  a 
man  who  is  tainted?  Why  can  not  the  faculties  rise  above  the 
pressing  demand  of  the  football  captain?  Why  are  Yale  and 
Pennsylvania  bidding  in  rivalry  for  the  services  of  a  trainer?" 

President  Roosevelt  also  referred  to  this  subject  in  his  address 
to  the  graduates  at  Harvard  on  Wednesday  of  last  week.  After 
speaking  favorably  of  "  rough  games,"  but  decrying  brutality,  he 
said  : 

"And,  finally,  it  is  a  much  worse  thing  to  permit  college  sport 
to  become  in  any  shape  or  way  tainted  by  professionalism,  or  by 
so  much  as  the  slightest  suspicion  of  money-making;  and  this  is 
especially  true  if  the  professionalism  is  furtive,  if  the  boy  or  man 
violates  the  spirit  of  the  rule  while  striving  to  keep  within  the  let- 
ter. 

"  Professional  sport  is  all  right  in  its  way.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  among  my  friends  I  number  professional  boxers  and  wrest- 
lers, oarsmen,  and  baseball  men,  w4iose  regard  I  value,  and  whom 
in  turn  I  regard  as  thoroughly  good  citizens.  But  the  college  un- 
dergraduate who,  in  furtive  fashion,  becomes  a  semi-professional 
is  an  unmitigated  curse,  and  that  not  alone  to  university  life  and  to 
the  cause  of  amateur  sport ;  for  the  college  graduate  ought  in  after 
years  to  take  the  lead  in  putting  the  business  morality  of  this  coun- 
try on  a  proper  plane,  and  he  can  not  do  it  if  in  his  own  college 
career  his  code  of  conduct  has  been  warped  and  twisted." 


NAVAL  AUTHORITIES  ON  THE  NAVAL 

BATTLE. 

'  I  ''HERE  still  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  authentic  and  definite infor- 
-'•  mation  as  to  many  important  details  of  the  Battle  of  the  Sea 
of  Japan  and  of  the  other  naval  operations  in  the  Far  East.  A 
few  facts,  however,  have  been  established,  and  from  these  experts 
are  trying  to  find  the  lessons  to  be  taught  by  the  remarkable  and 
uninterrupted  series  of  Japanese  successes.  Perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  is  the  article 
by  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan  (in  Collier's  Weekly  of  June  17),  who  is 
looked  upon  by  many  as  America's  foremost  critic  in  naval  affairs. 
We  gather  from  Captain  Mahan's  article  that,  while  the  Russians 
had  more  battle-ships,  they  had  fewer  armored  cruisers  and  tor- 
pedo-vessels ;  and  that  the  deficiency  in  these  two  latter  classes 
was  so  pronounced  as  to  give  to  the  Japanese  a  decided  superiority 
in  the  numi^er  of  armored  vessels  and  in  the  total  of  the  fighting 
units  of  their  fieet.  The  other  advantages  possessed  by  the  Jap- 
anese were  a  home  base  and  sucli  fine  training  and  experience  that 
there  was  "no  approach  to  equality  in  the  efficiency  of  the  oppos- 
ing ships'  companies."  Under  these  adverse  circumstances  Admi- 
ral Rozhdcstvensky  steamed  with  full  speed  ahead  through  the 
Tsushima  Strait  in  two  columns,  with  the  weaker  and  lighter  ves- 
sels toward  the  enemy,  whom  he  met  at  the  ea.stern  entrance  of  the 
strait  at  close  on  to  2  p.m. — a  fact  which  CajUain  Mahan  brings  out 
to  show  that  the  opposing  fleets  had  only  five  hours  and  a  half  of 
daylight  in  which  to  fight  on  the  first  day  of  the  battle. 

In  commenting  upon  the  Russian  admiral's  disposition  of  his 
ve.s.sels.  Captain  Mahan  says:  "  I  should  certainly  hesitate  to  joiil 
in  condemning  the  arrangement,  tactically  considered.  Least  of 
all  should  1  do  so  on  the  ground  I  have  seen  that  this  lighter  line 
was  thrown  into  confusion  and  so  reacted  upon  and  confu.sed  the 
main  battle  line."  The  arrangement,  however,  proved  disastrous 
to  the  Russians,  on  account  of  the  superior  seamanship  of  Togo, 
who  clearly  outmaneuvered  his  opponent  by  hurling  all  his  availa- 
ble force  on  his  lighter  line  and  throwing  it  into  disorder.  "There 
would  be  in  such  conditions,"  Captain  Mahan  asserts,  "nothing 
to  cause  confusion  among  capable  and  self-possessed  captains." 
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But  it  seems  that  the  Russian  captains  lacked  the  qualities  referred 
to.     For  as  Captain  Mahan  continues  : 

"  Into  such  disorder  the  Russians  fell,  facilitating  still  further 
the  concentration  of  enemies  upon  separated  vessels  or  groups  ; 
an  opportunity  which  the  Japanese  were  enabled  to  improve  by 
being  numerically  much  superior  in  armored  vessels  on  the  whole, 
tho  with  fewer  battle-ships." 

It  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Captain  Mahan,  the  greater  number  of 
vessels  possessed  by  the  Japanese  which  enabled  them  "  to  com- 


From  slereogr.aph,  copyrisht  1905,  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 
STREET  DECORATIONS   IN  YOKOHAMA. 

After  the  smashing  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  sea  of  Japan. 

bine  to  advantage  "  and  to  turn  this  trick,  and  hence  he  draws  his 
first  conclusion  as  to  the  lessons  of  the  Battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan. 
He  says: 

"This,  if  accurately  inferred  from  the  instance  before  us,  sounds 
again  the  warning,  continually  repeated,  but  in  vain,  that  in  dis- 
tributing fleet  tonnage  regard  must  be  had  to  numbers,  quite  as 
really  as  to  the  size  of  the  individual  ship.  This  I  say,  while  fully 
conscious  of  the  paradox  that  an  amount  of  power  developed  in  a 
single  ship  is  more  efficient  than  the  same  amount  in  two.  In  part, 
the  present  Japanese  success  has  been  the  triumph  of  greater  num- 
bers, skilfully  combined,  over  superior  individual  ship  power,  too 
concentrated  for  flexibility  of  movement." 

The  only  part  which  Captain  Mahan  finds  that  the  torpedo-boats 
played  in  this  great  fight  was  to  increase  "  the  confusion  once  initi- 
ated," and  to  attack  "an  enemy  crippled  and  broken"  under 
"cover  of  darkness  "  which  soon  came  on.  Captain  Mahan  admits 
that  in  this  crisis  the  torpedo  craft  did  excellent  service,  but  never- 
theless he  declares ; 

"  Yet,  altho  we  may  be  sure  they  did  much  good  work,  the  testi- 
mony more  and  more  seems  to  show  that  the  decisive  effect  had 
been  produced  by  the  guns,  and  that  the  destroyers  acted  mainly 
t'.ie  part  of  cavalry,  rounding  up  and  completing  the  destruction  of 
a  foe  already  decisively  routed.  It  may  be  believed  that  they  in 
many  cases  sank  what  the  Japanese,  in  Nelson's  phrase,  miglit 
liave  considered  already  '  their  own  ships.'  It  is  reported  that 
this  enveloping  movement  was  shared  also  by  some  of  the  armored 
vessels,  moving  by  the  rear,  and  seemingly  also  to  the  other  side ; 
a  distribution  of  vessels  followed  by  combination  of  movement — 
corresponding  to  analysis  and  synthesis — which  is  only  possible  to 


numbers,  and  enforces  again  tlie  need  for  numbers,  as  well  as  for 
individual  power." 

So,  in  view  of  all  known  circumstances.  Captain  Mahan  makes 
the  emphatic  assertion  that  "  the  superiority  of  tlie  battle-ship  and 
of  the  gun  tor  the  main  purposes  of  naval  warfare  has  not  been 
shaken."  In  conclusion,  tlie  captain  speaks  of  the  report  that,  in 
spite  of  the  disorder  which  reigned,  the  crippled  battle-ships  beat 
off  after  dark  two  attacks  of  the  whole  flotilla  of  the  enemy's  de- 
stroyers, and  remarks: 

"  Should  tlie  official  accounts  confirm  this,  it  will  approach  dem- 
onstration that  uninjured  battle-ships,  manned  by  watclilul  seamen 
who  keep  their  head,  will  in  the  long  run  suffer  from  torpedo  attack 
only  in  the  .same  proportion  as  any  military  force  suffers  from 
other  incidents  of  war.  Let  it  be  mentioned  also  that  the  torpedo- 
vessel,  from  the  delicacy  of  its  constitution— a  box  of  machinery— 
and  from  the  narrowness  of  its  coal  supply,  will  always  be  most 
numerous  and  efficient  in  home  waters.  This  advantage  in  this 
case  fell  to  the  Japanese,  and  it  may  have  contrilmted  to  determine 
Togo's  choice  of  position.  This  particular  consideration  sliows 
that,  in  the  broad  view  of  naval  policy,  the  function  of  the  torpedo- 
vessel  is  defensive,  altho  its  local  action  is  offensive." 

Other  experts  who  have  essayed  to  analyze  the  results  of  the 
naval  operations  in  the  Far  East  all  seem  to  agree  with  the  main 
conclusion  reached  by  Captain  Mahan,  which  is  that  the  battle- 
ship still  remains  supreme.  Thus  Captain  Edward  W.  Very,  late 
U.  S.  N.,  says,    in  Harpers  Weekly  for  July  i  : 

"The  remedy,  therefore,  for  the  overtoppling  budget  does  not  lie 
in  abolishing  the  battle-ship  for  a  makeshift  substitute,  no  matter 


From  atereograph,  copyright  190S,  by  Underwood  &  UDderwood,  New  York. 
CELEBRATING  THE  VICTORY  IN   TOKYO. 

how  valuable  as  a  fighting  unit  that  substitute  may  be  within  its 
own  province.  Nor  does  it  lie  in  retrograding  the  size  and  power 
of  future  battle-ships,  for  in  this  the  unit  of  the  squadron  so  vitally 
necessary  for  thorough  efficiency  is  sacrificed.  If  a  sacrifice  is  to 
be  made,  it  must  be  in  magnitude  of  the  power  as  a  whole,  but 
never  under  any  circumstances  should  a  single  step  be  taken  that 
shall  endanger  the  thorough  efficiency  of  whatever  limited  power 
there  be." 

And  Commander  Bradley  A.  Fiske,  U.  S.  N.,  in  the  same  mag- 
azine says : 

"  Many  Congressmen  of  undoubted  ability  and  patriotism,  and 
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distinguished  in  their  own  professions,  have  challenged  the  declar- 
ation of  the  men  of  the  naval  profession  that  they  needed  very 
large  battle-ships.  Now  what  the  recent  successes  of  Japan  have 
done  for  naval  officers,  and  therefore  for  the  country,  is  to  prove 
that  they  were  right.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  immediate  results  are  easy 
to  foresee.  One  is  that  the  great  American  fleet,  so  long  desired 
and  needed,  will  at  last  come  into  being." 


THE    RUSSIAN    NAVAL    MUTINY. 

IF  there  were  any  doubts  in  the  American  press  that  a  rebellion 
is  under  way  in  Russia,  the  events  of  last  week  seem  to  have 
removed  them.  With  the  remnant  of  the  Czar's  navy  saturated 
with  the  spirit  of  mutiny,  and  with  the  uprisings  in  Odessa,  Lodz, 
and  Warsaw,  and  a  score  or  more  towns  in  all  parts  of  Russia, 
our  papers  hold  out  little  hope  for  the  future  of  the  Czar's  reign. 
"The  Russian  Empire  continues  on  its  eighteen-hour  schedule  to- 
ruin,"  declares  the  New  York  Mail;  and  the  New  York  Globe 
thinks  that  '"it  is  evident  that  organized  revolt  is  under  way." 
The  Philadelphia  Press  says  : 

"  The  shadow  and  eclipse  of  revolution  is  sweeping  over  a  great 
empire,  and  in  its  sudden  darkness  nothing  is  clear,  save  one  great 
fact — the  Government  faces  disaffection  in  its  military  service  on 
land  as  well  as  at  sea,  as  well  as  the  complete  disorganization  of 
all  civil  means  for  maintaining  order. 

"  It  is  now  a  mere  question  of  time  when  some  regiment  or  some 
garrison  will  raise  the  standard  of  revolt  and  unite  with  the  mob. 
Nothing  can  prevent  this  but  some  sudden  palace  revolution,  aid- 
ed, it  may  be,  by  the  local  authorities  of  Moscow  and  St.  Peters- 
burg, which  puts  the  Liberal  forces  of  the  empire  in  control  in  the 
name  of  the  Czar  or  of  his  successor. 

"  But  speculation  is  as  useless  and  as  fruitless,  now  that  the  storm 
of  revolution,  successful  or  not,  has  broken,  as  to  predict  midway 
the  next  stroke  of  a  storm  or  of  earthquake." 

Probably  the  most  sensational  of  all  the  happenings  in  Russia, 
last  week,  was  the  outbreak  aboard  some  of  the  war-ships  of  the 
lilack  Sea  fleet.  The  mutiny  began  on  board  the  Kniaz  Poietn- 
kine,  and  followed,  it  is  reported,  the  shooting  of  a  sailor,  who  in 
behalf  of  his  comrades  had  made  a  complaint  against  bad  treat- 
ment. On  June  28  the  battle-ship  was  seized  by  the  insurgent 
crew,  who  hoisted  a  red  flag,  and,  putting  in  at  Odessa,  became 
the  flghting  allies  of  the  strikers  on  shore.  At  that  time  anarchy 
ran  riot  in  Odessa.  The  populace  resisted  the  troops,  burned 
public  buildings,  and  much  of  the  shipping  around  the  harbor. 
As  at  Lodz,  the  week  before,  the  casualties  are  hard  to  ascertain. 
Finally  the  military  gained  control  of  the  situation,  while  Admiral 
Kruger,  in  command  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  was  sent  to  capture  or 
oink  the  Kniaz  Potemkine,  which  threatened  the  city.  Kruger  ar- 
rived at  Odessa  on  June  30,  but  the  Kniaz  refused  to  surrender, 
and,  to  make  matters  worse,  was  joined  by  the  battle-ship  Georgi 
Pobiedonosetz.  Kruger  signalled  his  ships  to  proceed  to  Sevasto- 
pol, but  these  two  ships  refused  to  obey.  The  Admiral,  it  is  said, 
was  afraid  to  fire  on  the  mutineers,  because  of  the  mutinous  state 
of  his  own  men.  The  men  aboard  the  Pobiedonosetz,  after  a  day 
in  mutiny,  offered  to  surrender,  but  the  Kniaz  Potemkine  pro- 
ceeded to  cruise  about  the  Black  Sea.  The  condition  aboard  the 
vessels  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet  was  such  that  the  Admiralty  decided 
to  put  the  crews  ashore  and  to  ungear  the  machinery. 

"  If  tlie  spirit  of  the  men  on  the  Kniaz  Poieinkine  fairly  repre- 
sents that  of  the  rest  of  the  men  in  the  ranks  of  the  Czar's  navy 
and  army,  we  need  not  go  far  to  seek  the  reason  for  the  one-sided 
victory  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  and  for  the  successive  Japanese  vic- 
tories on  the  plains  of  Manchuria,"  declares  the  Philadelphia 
I.edi^er ;  and  the  New  York  Kvenmf;  Post.  \\\  commenting  on  the 
mutmy  on  tiie  Kniaz  Poteinkme  says  : 

"The  history  of  navies  could  be  overhauled  for  a  century  back 
without  finding  as  tragic  or  startling  a  story  as  that  which  came 
fr>)in  Odessa  yesterday.  Not  even  Marryat  or  Cooper  ever  por- 
trayed in  (heir  sea  novels  tiie  crew  of  a  large  man-of-war  rising 
against  tlieir  own  officers,  and  certainly  this  is  the  first  time  that 


the  red  flag  of  anarchy  has  ever  been  flung  to  the  breeze  from  a 
war-ship"s  masthead.  On  the  face  of  the  news,  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  the  mutiny  was  merely  the  result  of  serving  bad  food. 
The  Russian  .sailor  is  accustomed  to  ill-treatment,  to  being  kicked 
and  ruffed  about  the  decks,  and  it  hardly  required  the  fact  that  two 
torpedo-boats  are  supporting  the  crew  of  the  Kniaz  Potemkine, 
and  the  St.  Petersburg  rumors  that  the  men  on  other  ships  have 
risen,  to  make  it  appear  as  if  the  Odessa  tragedy  were  part  of  a 
well-thought-out  revolutionary  plan.  But  none  of  the  tragic  hap- 
penings which  have  affected  Russia  these  last  two  months  so 
clearly  .shows  the  seething  popular  discontent  with  present  condi- 
tions. These  sailors  have  had  no  long  cruises  to  make  under  try- 
ing conditions,  as  had  Rohzdestvensky's  men  when  they  showed 
signs  of  insubordination  off  Madagascar.  But,  doubtless,  the  sail- 
ors of  the  Black  Sea  squadron  have  felt  deeply  the  sacrifice  of  their 
comrades  of  the  Baltic  fleet,  and  have  longed  for  a  chance  to  ex- 
press their  opinions  for  this  reason  alone.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  news  has  created  a  panic  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  that  there  is 
already  a  belief  that  more  than  one  regiment  is  disaffected.  If 
this  army  dissatisfaction  spreads,  the  throne  will  totter.  Its  only 
support  to-day  is  bayonets,  and  if  these  fail  there  will  be  a  crash 
to  shake  the  world." 


BEEF  TRUST   INDICTMENTS. 

THE  indictment  of  seventeen  beef  magnates  and  five  of  their 
corporations  for  violating  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  does 
not  seem  to  inspire  the  press  with  the  conviction  that  the  magnates 
will  go  to  jail,  that  the  "  trust "  will  be  broken  up,  or  that  the  price 
of  meat  will  fall.  The  New  York  American  notes  that  on  the 
same  day  that  the  Federal  grand  jury  returned  these  indictments 
in  Chicago,  the  Cook  County  grand  jury,  sitting  in  the  .same  city, 
returned  indictments  against  forty-seven  strikers  and  labor  agita- 
tors for  offenses  committed  in  connection  with  the  teamster's 
strike,  and  it  asks  which  are  more  likely  to  be  sent  to  prison.  The 
meat-trust  indictments  bear  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent packers  in  the  country,  such  as  J.  Ogden  Armour,  Charles 
Armour,  Louis  F.  Swift,  Charles  Swift,  Edward  F.  Swift,  Edward 
Cudahy,  Edward  Morris,  and  Ira  W.  Morris.  The  New  York 
Tribune  thinks  that  crime  has  been  committed  in  the  operations 
of  the  beef  industry,  and  expresses  the  hope  that  it  will  be  shown 
that  our  system  of  justice  is  "  as  ready  and  powerful  in  dealing 
with  the  lawbreakers  working  through  great  industrial  corpora- 
tions as  with  those  working  through  labor  unions."  The  New 
York  World(Dtm.)  and  Press  (Rep.)  seize  this  occasion  to  make 
some  rather  slurring  comparisons  between  the  beef-trust  case  and 
the  Morton  rebate  case.  "  Fortunately  no  beef-packer  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet,"  remarks  The  World;  and  T/te  Press  says: 

"  We  do  not  dare  to  imagine  what  would  have  happened  in  the 
beef-trust  cases  if  instead  of  Mr.  J.  Ogden  Armour  the  president 
of  that  organization  had  been  Mr.  Paul  Morton  or  some  one  with 
an  equal  claim  on  the  unlimited  friendship  of  President  Roosevelt. 
The  public  can  only  be  grateful  that  the  Administration  had  no 
friends  to  protect  from  justice  at  Chicago,  and  must  hail  with  sat- 
isfaction the  indictment  of  the  twenty-one  men  who  have  main- 
tained the  cruel  conspiracy  popularly  identified  as  the  beef  trust." 

John  S.  Miller,  of  counsel  for  the  packing  firms,  says: 

"I  ask  for  the  packers  who  have  been  indicted  the  withholding 
of  judgment  until  their  side  of  this  matter  can  be  properly  pre- 
sented, i  think  the  investigation  on  which  these  indictments  are 
based  was  instituted  and  carried  on  with  the  previous  conviction 
that  the  accused  were  guilty,  and  that  the  thing  to  accomplish  was 
to  get  the  evidence.  The  packers  have  been  held  in  prejudice  and 
condemned  by  being  called  a  beef  trust,  by  continued  and  repeat- 
ed charges,  without  proofs,  and  by  gross  fal.sehood  and  misrepre- 
sentations. The  Garfield  report  accurately  stated  the  facts  in  re- 
spect to  the  i^acking  business,  but  its  results,  which  were  truthful 
and  accurate,  did  not  agree  with  the  exaggerated  and  false  charges 
that  have  been  made. 

"  The  packers  are  not  violators  of  the  Sherman  act.  They  have 
endeavored  to  comply  with  the  law  in  the  best  of  faith,  and  in  my 
opinion  they  have  done  so." 
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THE    FAIRYLAND    DRAMA   OF  J.    M.    BARRIE. 

"  A  PROOF  of  Mr.  Barrie's  value  to  the  stage,"  declares  Max 
■^^-  Beerbohm,  "is  that  his  plays  would  not  have  the  faintest 
chance  of  being  produced  if  they  were  written  by  any  other  man." 
As  it  is,  not  only  are  they  produced,  but  their  production  is  a 
source  of  much  profit  both  to  the  author  and  to  Mr.  Charles  Froh- 
man,  the  manager  who  had  enough  business  imagination  to  present 
them. 

Mr.  Barrie's  more  recent  successes  have  been  won  in  London  by 
"Peter  Pan;  or  the  Boy  Who  Wouldn't  Grow  Up,"  "  Pantaloon," 
and  "  Alice  Sit-by-the-fire."  The  first  of  these,  which  will  proba- 
bly be  seen  in  America  next  season,  is  characterized  by  Mr.  Syd- 
ney Brooks  as  "almost  perfect  Barry."  Writing  in  Harper's 
Weekly  (June  24),    Mr.  Brooks  says  of  this  play  : 

"Nobody  but  Mr.  Barrie  could  have  written  it;  nobody  but  he 
would  have  even  had  the  courage  to  conceive  it.  Fairyland,  and 
the  dreams  of  a  boy  of  ten,  and  all  the  logical  topsyturvyness  of 
childhood  dramatized — actually  dramatized  !  You  begin  in  a  nur- 
sery and  you  end  in  the  Never  Never  Never  Land.  You  have 
children  bathed  and  tucked  up  in  bed,  with  a  gigantic  dog  for  a 
nurse;  you  have  them  taught  how  to  fly  by  Peter  Pan — and  fly 
they  do,  out  of  the  nursery  window,  to  where  Peter  lives  under- 
ground with  boys  who  have  been  spilled  from  their  perambulators 
by  careless  nurse-maids  ;  you  have  everything  you  ever  did  in  those 
early  waking  dreams  that  no  sleeping  ones  ever  rival  afterward — 
fights  with  wolves,  gorgeous  Stevensonian  battles  with  pirates, 
intoxicating  Fenimore-Cooperish  wallowings  in  the  blood  of  In- 
dians ;  you  have,  in  short,  yourself  as  you  always  knew  you  would 
be  if  only  you  had  your  chance — the  invincible  patriot,  the  reckless 
swashbuckler,  the  tireless  enemy  of  the  Jolly  Roger,  and  the  cas- 
ual rescuer  of  beauty  in  distress.  All  this  '  Peter  Pan  '  gives  you, 
this  and  much  else  ;  till  you  feel  that  justice  has  been  done  to  your 
merits  at  last.  That  there  are  in  it  passages  that  seem  over- 
strained, and  some,  tho  not  many,  '  false  notes,'  is  very  possible ; 
but  who  cares  for  that?  When  a  genius  can  make  us  all  remem- 
ber what  too  many  of  us  forget,  can  take  us  back,  and  can  recon- 
struct the  very  essence  and  vitality  of  childhood,  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  accept  without  cavil.  That  is  how  London  has  accept- 
ed '  Peter  Pan.'  That,  too,  of  a  surety  is  how  New  York  will  ac- 
cept it." 

Mr.  George  Henry  Payne,  in  a  London  letter  to  The  Eve7ting 
Telegram  (New  York),  declares  that  in  "  Peter  Pan  "  Barrie  has 
written  around  "  the  eternal  truth  of  motherhood  "  a  play  "  that 
will  live  for  years  and  years,  and  even  more  years."  It  is,  says 
Mr.  Payne,  "  the  new  note  in  play  writing."  From  his  description 
we  quote  as  follows  : 

"The  play  opens  almost  like  one  of  the  modern  English  com- 
edies—a piece  of  daring  indeed  for  one  who  is  about  to  spin  a  fairy 
tale  of  as  tenuous  tissue  as  that  of  Grimm  or  Andersen.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Darling,  before  going  out  to  a  fashionable  dinner,  are  saying 
good-night  in  the  nursery  to  their  children 

"Peter  Pan,  hunting  for  his  shadow,  as  all  things  of  air  are 
always  hunting  for  some  sign  of  body  or  flesh,  comes  flying  in  at 
the  window  of  the  nursery,  and  Wende,  waking,  meets  for  the  first 
time  a  real  representative  of  the  Fairy  Land.  But  the  fairies,  Pe- 
ter tells  her,  are  fast  dying  out,  for  '  Every  time  a  little  child  says 
she  does  not  believe  in  fairies  a  fairy  drops  dead.' 

"Off  to  the  Never  Never  Land  Peter  takes  the  three  children, 
for  W^ende  has  promised  to  be  a  mother  to  him — you  see,  Peter 
never  had  a  mother — and  you  can  imagine  how  excited  the  chil- 
dren are  at  being  taken  to  a  place  where  they  will  see  fairies  and 
have  nothing  to  do  but  fly  about  all  day.  And  the  wonderful 
things  that  happen  in  the  Never  Never  Land  !  The  pirates  come 
to  steal  Wende,  for  even  the  fierce  pirates  know  that  if  you  have  a 
mother  no  harm  can  come  to  you,  and  Wende  is  such  a  good  little 
mother  that  her  fame  spreads  rapidly.  Then  the  Indians  fight  the 
pirates,  but  they  are  defeated  in  a  terrible  battle  and  Wende  and 
the  lost  children — for  the  Never  Never  Land  is  inhabited  by  the 
children  who  fell  out  of  their  perambulators  when  nurses  were  flirt- 
ing with  policemen — are  carried  away. 

"  Before  Wende  goes  she  has  made  Peter  promise  to  take  his 


medicine  regularly  and  be  sure  to  wear  heavy  underwear  until  the 
late  spring.  But  his  medicine  has  been  poisoned  by  the  pirates, 
and  Tinklebell,  the  faithful  fairy  companion,  takes  it  herself  to 
save  Peter. 

"  But  Tinklebell  is  dying ;  she  grows  dimmer  and  dimmer,  for  to 
human  eyes  a  real  fairy  seems  only  a  dancing  light.  Peter  is  in 
despair  and  bethinks  him  of  the  only  thing  that  really  can  save  a 
fairy's  life,  and  down  to  the  footlights  he  rushes  and  throwing  out 
both  hands  in  a  fervent  appeal : 

"'  Oh,  you  children  who  say  you  don't  believe  in  fairies,  show 
now  that  you  do  and  save  Tinklebell's  life;  clap  your  hands  that 
she  may  live.     Tinklebell  appeals  to  you.' 

"And  from  orchestra  stall   lo  gallery  I  doubt  if  there  was  one 


Frciii  a  dr.iwing  by  Williiiiii  Nicholson, 

MR.  J.   M.    BARRIE. 

A  critic  pictures  Queen  Mab  saying-  at  his  cradle  :  "  He  shall  be  a  boy  as  long 
as  he  lives;  he  shall  have  a  way  with  him,  so  that  people  shall  like  him  to  be 
always  a  boy ;  and  he  shall  have  the  courage  to  go  on  being  a  boy,  however  hard 
they  try  to  make  him  grow  up." 

who  did  not  respond.  The  demonstration  lasted  several  minutes, 
and  as  an  insigiit  into  human  nature  was  one  of  the  finest  scenes 
one  could  witness. 

"Of  the  Barrie  humor  with  which  the  play  is  filled,  of  the  insight 
into  lite  and  modern  foibles,  of  the  intellectual  strength  of  many  a 
jesting  point,  one  could  write  columns.  And  yet  Peter  Pan  is  a 
fairy  story,. a  real  fairy  story  with  music  and  dances  and  what  not, 
the  lairy  story  of  the  beauty  of  motherhood,  the  fairy  story  of 
keeping  children  young." 

"  Pantaloon  "  and  "  Alice  Sit-by-the-Fire,''  while  not  fairy  sto- 
ries, are  scarcely  less  fanciful  in  treatment,  and  the  slightness  of 
their  dramatic  substance,  when  separated  from  the  genius  of  the 
author,  leads  Max  Beerbohm  to  remark  that  "alone  among  artists, 
Mr.  Barrie  is  inspired  by  very  lack  of  material."  The  drama,  it 
appears,  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Barrie  for  having  opened  to  it  new 
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fields.  A  doubt  may  be  entertained,  however,  as  to  whether  these 
fields  can  be  successfully  occupied  by  any  other  than  Barrie's  pe- 
culiar genius— the  genius,  claims  the  London  Outlook,  of  one  who 
is  still  a  boy  at  forty-five.     Says  the  same  paper: 

"  Not  once  in  a  century  does  the  star  dance  and  Queen  Mab 
stand  godmother  to  an  earth-born  child,  tho  now  and  then  some 
dull  moralist  will  lay  a  false  claim  to  these  honors.  Every  child 
who  really  receives  them  is 

A  dancing  Shape,  an  Image  gay, 
To  haunt,  to  startle,  and  way-lay; 

but  of  all  those  few  none  has  found  the  world  so  ready  to  be  way- 
laid and  to  join  in  the  fun  as  Barrie.  Queen  IVIab  has  been  very 
kind  to  him.  She  has  taught  him  all  the  trickiness  of  a  good 
fairy,  with  none  of  the  spitefulness  of  a  bad  fairy  :  he  is  full  of  the 
French  malice  and  has  no  spark  of  the  English  malice.  And  so 
the  wise  ones  among  the  grown-ups.  judging  him  by  none  of  their 
own  standards,  let  him  play  with  them  as  he  will,  and  love  him 
for  it." 

WHISTLER   AND   WATTS   CONTRASTED. 

LONDON'S  art  exhibitions  of  the  past  winter  have  led  Mr. 
Roger  E.  Fry  to  comment,  in  The  Quarterly  Reinew,  on  the 
individualism  of  the  English  masters.  "The  characteristics  of  a 
nation  with  a  hundred  creeds  and  only  one  sauce  make  themselves 
felt  even  in  our  art."  In  illustration  he  compares  Watts  and 
Whistler,  each,  he  says,  "in  some  ways  typical  of  Engli.sh  art," 
yet  remarkable  for  their  "extraordinary  unlikeness."  For  Watts, 
"  art  was  an  organic  part  of  human  life,  affected  by  its  conditions 
and  expressive  of  its  needs."  Whistler,  on  the  other  hand,  "as- 
serted the  unique  nature  of  the  sense  of  beauty,  its  uselessness,  its 
separation  from  all  other  human  faculties,  and  its  supreme  claims." 
If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  religion  of  beauty,  says  Mr.  Fry, 
Whistler  was  its  hierophant.     In  further  characterization  we  read  : 

"Whistler,  the  pamphleteer,  the  journaHst,  the  dandy,  the  pug- 
nacious litigant,  was  always  in  evidence.  One  might  have  sup- 
posed then  that  here  at  least  was  the  man  who,  loving  publicity 
and  the  stir  of  city  life,  would  have  been  able  to  .say,  in  a  spark- 
ling and  witty  idiom  of  his  own,  something  about  life.  Even  if  he 
had  not  interpreted  its  deeper  significance,  we  might  have  expected 
from  him  some  close  and  convincing  statement  of  its  fashions  and 
its  follies.  But  no  artist  ever  shrank  from  life  more  than  Whistler. 
No  one  approached  it  with  more  haughty  and  self-contained  re- 
serve. He  was  never  really  on  terms  with  life;  his  keen  intelli- 
gence made  him  alert  to  detect  fallacies  in  the  proverbial  philoso- 
phies of  his  day,  and  his  corrosive  wit  made  his  exposure  of  them 
bitterly  resented.  Me  became  a  negative  Mephistophelian  figure  ; 
his  geniality  shriveled,  his  sympathies  were  crushed  both  from 
within  and  from  without.  But  the  very  fastidiousness  of  taste, 
bolli  intellectual  and  esthetic,  which  tiius  set  him  in  opposition  to 
life  prevented  him  from  giving  vent,  as  a  Swift  or  Carlyle,  to  the 
rage  of  his  heart  The  fire  burned  within  him,  but  he  spoke  only 
ephemeral  witticisms  in  the  press;  he  never  painted  the  satires 
that  he  conceived  ;  for  the  root  of  all  his  quarrel  with  life  lay 
in  the  one  really  deep  emotion  he  possessed — the  love  of  pure 
beauty 

"His  theory,  then,  that  the  esthetic  emotion  is  entirely  distinct 
and  self-sufficient,  made  it  a  point  of  honor  for  him  to  eliminate 
from  his  painting  all  that  indignation  with  a  gross  generation  which 
might  conceivably  have  inspired  in  liim  an  art  of  terrible  denuncia- 
tion like  Daumier's.  His  fiery  and  militant  spirit  concentrated  it- 
self on  the  perfection  of  beauty,  on  the  searcli  for  it  in  its  purest 
aspects,  vviiere  its  elements  could  be  seized  apart  from  any  possi- 
ble meanings  they  might  connote.  He  made  almost  a  fetish  of 
the  artistic  conscience.  His  negations  and  exclusions  became 
more  and  more  exacting,  his  points  of  contact  with  life  rarer.  .  .  . 
He  realized  taste  in  its  highest  development.  For  its  perfection 
it  re(iuired  a  scrupulosity  and  ascesis  which  made  it  analogous  to 
moral  purity.  He  carried  it  about  with  him  as  a  prophylactic 
against  the  contaminations  of  a  vulgar  age  ;  he  lived  by  it  as  a  re- 
ligious by  his  rule  ;  he  almost  sank  the  genius  in  the  man  of  taste." 

And  .again  : 

"  Whistler  stands  alone  untouched  by  the  imitations  of  life,  pro- 


testing that  beauty  exists  apart,  that  the  work  of  man's  hands  is 
fairer  than  all  that  nature  can  show.  He  is  a  monument  to  the 
power  of  the  artist's  creed  in  its  narrowest  interpretations,  and  to 
the  unbending  rectitude  of  the  artistic  conscience,  a  lonely,  scarcely 
a  lovable,  but  surely  an  heroic  figure." 

Watts,  says  the  writer,  "  presents  at  almost  every  point  the  com- 
pletest  contrast  to  Whistler."     Of  Watts  we  read  further: 

"He  clung  always  with  a  genial  pertinacity  to  what  was  hopeful 
and  elevating.  He  was  positive  and  generous  where  Whistler  was 
negative  and  cynical.  His  easily  kindled  enthusiasm  for  what  was 
noble  silenced  the  critical  and  discriminating  faculties  of  the  intel- 
lect. Where  Whistler  was  moved  to  scornful  indignation  by  the 
hasty  assumptions  of  a  superficial  and  facile  philosophy,  by  the 
easy-going  generalizations  which  were  current  at  the  time,  Watts's 
imagination  responded  with  glowing  enthusiasm.  .  .  .  To  his 
genial,  assimilative  nature  the  harsh  abstraction  of  Whistler's  ar- 
tistic Calvinism,  with  its  insistence  on  perfection,  had  no  meaning. 
For  him  perfection,  as  the  result  of  deliberate  and  critical  choice, 
of  rejection  and  exclusion,  had  no  attractions.  He  created  by  in- 
clusion and  absorption,  by  identifying  himself  with  some  great  and 
elevating  idea  which  gathered  to  itself,  as  it  grew,  what  was  neces- 
sary to  its  sustenance,  careless  even  if  it  included  some  accidental 
and  unnecessary  accretions. 

"  We  are  not,  then,  to  look  to  Watts  for  perfection  ;  each  picture 
of  his  was  a  struggle  to  express  some  idea  which  stirred  his  emo- 
tions. He  was  bound  to  be  experimental  and  tentative  in  his  efforts 
to  find  for  this  the  expressive  symbol.  And  the  very  importance 
of  the  ideas  to  him,  the  high  duty  which  he  believed  lay  upon  him 
to  utter  them  to  the  world,  prevented  him  from  a  curious  preoccu- 
pation with  the  mode  of  their  embodiment." 

Yet  Watts,"  almost  alone  of  English  artists,  .  .  .  has  attempted 
the  grand  style,  and  on  its  highest  plane."  "  His  spirit,"  says  Mr. 
Fry,  "  moved  at  ease  in  a  large  orbit ;  his  ears  were  attuned  to  ma- 
jestic strains  ;  he  had  to  be  grandiose  or  nothing."  In  Mr.  Fry's 
opinion  the  great  mystery  of  Watts's  work  is  that  "  in  an  age  of 
exasperating  and  nervous  activity,  greeted  on  all  sides  by  the  jerky 
briskness  of  the  modern  man,"  he  succeeded  in  expressing  himself 
in  the  grand  style  at  all. 

As  to  Watts's  future  position  among  the  world's  great  artists, 
Mr.  P>y  finds  it  far  more  difficult  to  prophesy  than  in  the  case  of 
Whistler.  The  latter  "  accomplished  something  which  had  never 
been  done  before,  accomplished  it  finally  and  definitively."  But 
Watts  "calls  up  perpetually  the  memory  of  the  greatest  creators, 
of  Michelangelo,  of  Titian,  of  Rubens;  and,  if  we  are  perfectly 
frank,  his  work  will  not  quite  stand  the  test  thus  inevitably  ap- 
plied." 

Foreign  Books  in  Russia.— According  to  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Novoye  Vre/nya,  the  Kobeko  commission  on  press  reforms, 
after  thoroughly  considering  the  question  of  censorship  as  applied 
to  native  books,  turned  Its  attention  to  the  proper  treatment  of  im- 
ported books  in  foreign  languages,  and  found  that  the  situation  in 
that  respect  was  even  more  anomalous  and  chaotic  than  with  regard 
to  the  national  literary  output.  Russia  is  the  country  of  transla- 
tions par  excellence.  She  reads  and  devours  everything,  and 
American  or  German  or  Italian  or  Dutch  books  that  are  hardly 
known  in  their  own  respective  countries  are  promptly  translated  and 
read  by  her  "  intelligencia."  Her  magazines  are  full  of  translated 
fiction  from  English,  French,  and  other  sources.  In  view  of  these 
facts  the  duties  of  the  censors  have  not  been  light,  and  they  have 
fallen  into  many  ludicrous  blunders  and  paradoxes.  Thus  many 
books  which  one  department  permitted  in  translations  another 
prohibited  in  the  original,  and  while  a  man  might  be  punished  for 
selling  or  possessing  a  given  French  book,  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  him  from  selling  or  buying  the  same  book  in  a  Russian 
translation.  The  official  report  submitted  to  the  commission 
showed,  says  the  paper  referred  to,  that  in  the  years  1S71-99  ten 
thousand  foreign  books  were  prohibited  by  the  censors,  and  these 
books  included  all  forms  of  literature.  There  has  never  been  any 
revision  of  this  "  index,"  and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  offered 
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to  examine  the  whole  list  and  remove  the  ban  from  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  number.  With  regard  to  the  future,  he  proposed  to 
abolish  the  censorship  as  to  all  scientific  books  in  foreign  languages, 
including  books  on  politics,  social  science,  and  economics,  while  re- 
taining it  with  reference  to  fiction,  poetry,  plays,  and  "popular" 
literature  generally.  The  liberal  members  of  the  commission  re- 
garded these  proposals  as  inadequate,  and  advocated  greater  free- 
dom and  less  "distrust  of  books,"  tho  they  be  written  in  other  lan- 
guages.—  Translation  made  for  The.  Literary  Digest. 


FITZGERALD   CLASSED   AS  AN   AMATEUR. 

MR.  ARTHUR  C.  BENSOxN,  the  author  of  the  life  of  Ed- 
ward FitzGerald  that  has  just  been  added  to  the  English 
Men  of  Letters  Series,  finds  it  no  easy  matter  to  define  FitzGerald's 
position  with  regard  to  the  literary  tradition  of  the  age.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  "Omar"  is  a  piece  of  absolutely  first- 
rate  work,  its  author  "can  not  be  said  to  have  affected  the  stream 
of  English  poetry  very  deeply."  Even  the  language  of  the  poems, 
says  Mr.  Benson,  "  stately  and  beautiful  as  it  is,  has  no  modernity 
about  it;  it  is  not  a  development,  but  a  reverting  to  older  tradi- 
tions, a  memorable  graft,  so  to  speak,  of  a  bygone  style."  And  so 
the  finding  is  that  the  author — for  .such  translation  justifies  the 
word — of  one  of  the  most  widely  known  volumes  of  verse  in  the 
English  language,  is  best  described  as  an  "amateur."  Says  Mr. 
Benson : 

"  FitzGerald's  position  with  regard  to  the  poetry  that  was  rising 
and  swelling  about  him  is  that  of  a  stranded  boat  on  a  lee  shore. 
He  could  not  bring  himself  into  line  with  modern  verse  at  all;  he 
had  none  of  the  nineteenth-century  spirit.  Yet  he  is  in  the  fore- 
front of  those  who,  standing  apart  from  the  direct  current  of  the 
time,  seem  destined  to  make  the  Victorian  age  furnish  a  singularly 
rich  anthology  of  beautiful  poetry.  How  many  poets  there  are  in 
the  last  century  whose  work  does  not  entitle  them  to  be  called  great 
poets,  who  yet  have  produced  a  very  little  of  the  best  quality  of 
poetry.  The  same  is  singularly  true  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  which 
produced  not  only  great  poets,  but  a  large  number  of  poetasters 
whose  work  rises  in  a  few  lyrics  into  the  very  front  rank. 

"  With  FitzGerald  it  may  be  plainly  said  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of 'Omar  '  and 'The  Meadows  in  Spring,' all  the  rest  of  his 
deliberate  work  in  verse  is  second-rate,  the  product  of  a  gifted  and 
accomplished  amateur." 

His  inability  to  produce  the  greater  work  was  due,  the  author 
thinks,  to  a  deficiency  in  the  imaginative  quality.  His  positive 
faculty  was  "  a  strong  spectatorial  interest  in  life,  a  kind  of  dark 
yet  tender  philosophy,  which  gave  him  his  one  great  opportunity  " 
in  literature,  and  gave  him  also  an  attitude  toward  life  that  may  be 
called  that  of  the  amateur.  This  stands  revealed  in  his  correspond- 
ence.    Says  Mr.  Benson : 

"  But  in  prose  there  still  remain  the  wonderful  letters;  and  these 
have  a  high  value,  both  for  their  beautiful  and  original  literary 
form,  for  the  careless  picture  they  give  of  a  certain  type  of  retired 
and  refined  country  life,  for  their  unconsidered  glimpses  of  great 
personalities,  and  for  the  fact  that  they  present  a  very  peculiar  and 
interesting  point  of  view,  a  delicate  criticism  of  life  from  a  highly 
original  standpoint.  The  melancholy  which  underlies  the  letters 
is  not  a  practical  or  inspiring  thing,  but  it  is  essentially  true;  and 
it  carries  with  it  a  sad  refinement,  a  temperate  waiting  upon  the 
issues  of  life,  a  sober  resignation,  which  are  pure  and  noble.  Fitz- 
Gerald, by  his  lover  like  tenderness  of  heart,  his  wistful  desire  to 
clasp  hands  with  life,  was  enabled  to  resist  the  temptation,  apt  to 
beset  similar  temperaments,  to  sink  into  a  dreary  silence  about  the 
whole  unhappy  business.  And  thus  there  emerges  a  certain  gen- 
tle and  pathetic  philosophy,  not  a  philosophy  for  the  brisk,  the 
eager,  and  the  successful,  but  a  philosophy  for  all  who  find  their 
own  defects  of  character  too  strong  for  them,  and  yet  would  not 
willingly  collapse  into  petulant  bitterness.  FitzGerald  is  a  sort  of 
sedate  Hamlet;  the  madness  that  wrought  in  his  brain  does  not 
emerge  in  loud  railings,  or  in  tempestuous  and  brief  agonies  of  des- 
perate action ;  but  it  emerges  in  many  gentle  gestures  and  pathetic 


beckonings,  and  a  tender  desire,  in  a  world  where  so  much  is 
dark,  that  men  should  cling  all  together  and  float  into  the  dark- 
ness. There  are  many  who  can  not  believe  and  can  not  act — and 
for  these,  as  for  FitzGerald,  it  seems  best  to  hold  fast  to  all  that 
is  dear  and  beautiful.  To  such  as  these  Fitz(ierald  speaks  heart 
to  heart;  and  after  all,  no  gifts  of  style,  no  bri.sk  technique,  can 
ever  take  the  place  of  that  closeness  of  fellowship,  which  seems  to  be 

the  only  human  power  that  may  perhaps  defy  even  death 

"Given  the  shy  and  sensitive  temperament,  the  acute  and  skep- 
tical mind,  the  indolent  disposition  of  FitzGerald,  and  the  ample 
competence  which  he  enjoyed,  and  the  resultant  was  bound  to  be 
what  it  was.  He  was  too  sensitive  to  take  his  ambitions  into  the 
arena,  too  indolent  to  submit  his  kindly  impulses  to  an  organized 
system  of  philanthropy;  too  uncertain  to  preach  a  faith  which  he 
could  not  hold.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  primal  law 
which  seems  to  indicate  labor  as  a  condition  of  bodily  and  mental 
equilibrium  can  ever  be  quite  successfully  evaded.  FitzGerald 
felt  the  need  of  organized  work  in  his  own  life,  but  the  pressure 
was  never  strong  enough  to  induce  him  to  submit  himself  to  uneasy 
conditions." 

Summarizing  his  subject's  qualities  and  attempting  to  strike  a 
balance  therefrom  the  biographer  writes  : 

"  He  had  a  great  tenderness  for  worthless  little  books,  if  they 
only  revealed  some  gentle  and  delicate  trait  of  character,  some 
small  piece  of  wistful  individuality.  A  great  conception,  a  broad 
and  vigorous  motive,  often  bewildered  and  stupefied  him  His 
idea  of  the  paradise  of  art  was  as  of  a  place  where  you  could 
wander  quietly  about  picking  a  flower  here  and  there,  catching  a 
little  effect,  watching  a  pretty  grouping  of  trees  and  water,  the  sun- 
light on  a  gras.sy  bank  or  a  gable-end.  He  lived  and  thought  in  a 
series  of  glimpses  and  vistas,  but  the  plan  of  the  place,  its  avenues 
and  terraces,  was  unregarded  by  him.  And  thus  there  was  a  want 
of  centrality,  of  combination,  of  breadth,  about  his  mind.  Art 
was  to  him  not  an  impassioned  quest,  but  a  leisurely  wandering  in 
search  of  charm,  of  color,  of  subtle  impressions 

"  After  all,  the  process  of  estimating  the  character  even  of  the 
best  of  men  must  be  of  the  nature  of  addition  and  subtraction.  It 
is  the  final  note  that  is  our  main  concern.  In  FitzGerald's  case, 
on  the  debit  side  of  the  account  stand  a  certain  childishness  of  dis- 
position, indolence,  a  weak  sentimentality,  a  slackness  of  moral 
fiber,  a  deep-seated  infirmity  of  purpose.  These  may  be  partly 
condoned  by  an  inherited  eccentricity.  On  the  credit  side  stand 
a  true  loyalty  of  nature,  an  unobtrusive  generosity,  a  real  love  of 
humanity,  a  moral  clear-sightedness,  an  acute  perception  of 
beauty,  a  literary  gift  that  at  its  best  was  of  the  nature  of  genius. 
There  can  be  little  question  on  which  side  the  balance  lies.  We 
may  regret  the  want  of  strenuousness,  the  over-developed  sensi- 
bility which  led  him  to  live  constantly  in  the  pathos  of  the  past, 
the  pain  of  the  contemplation  of  perishable  sweetness.  But  we 
may  be  thankful  for  so  simple,  so  tender-hearted,  so  ingenuous  a 
life  ;  we  may  feel  that  the  long  quiet  years  were  not  misspent  which 
produced,  if  so  rarely,  the  delicate  flowers  of  genius.  To  enrich 
the  world  with  one  imperishable  poem,  to  make  music  of  some  of 
the  saddest  doubts  that  haunt  the  mind  of  man — that  is  what  many 
far  busier  and  more  concentrated  lives  fail  to  do.  To  strew  the 
threshold  of  tlie  abyss  with  flowers,  to  dart  an  ethereal  gleam  into 
the  encircling  gloom,  to  set  a  garland  of  roses  in  the  very  slirine 
of  death,  to  touch  despair  with  beauty — this  is  to  bear  a  part  in  the 
work  of  con.soling  men,  of  reconciling  fate,  of  enlightening  doom, 
of  interpreting  the  vast  and  awful  mind  of  God.  Truth  itself  can 
do  no  more  than  hint  at  the  larger  hope — 'It  is  He  that  hath 
made  us. '  " 


Is   There    No   Standard    for  Short   Stories?— The 

differences  of  critical  opinion  in  regard  to  "  Fagan,"  the  winner  of 
the  55,000  prize  in  the  short-story  competition  instituted  by  Col- 
lier's Weekly,  leads  The  Argonaut  (San  Francisco)  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  "there  is  no  standard  of  excellence  for  short  stories,  and 
there  never  will  be."  While  three  of  the  judges  in  the  competition 
gave  "  Fagan  "  preference  over  all  others.  Senator  Lodge  gave  it 
zero  out  of  a  possible  one  hundred.     Says  The  Argonaut  : 

"With  crude  materials,  imitating  Kipling  and  London,  he  [the 
author  of  '  Fagan  ']  has  made  a  crudely  big,  but  by  no  means  a 
great,  story.     The  only  point  where  '  Fagan  '  exhibits  a  trace  of 
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genius  is  in  the  description  of  the  Filipino 
girl.  And  this  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of 
most  readers  of  intelligence.  .  .  .  Conhrma- 
tory  evidence  of  this  is  that '  Fagan  '  was  re- 
jected by  two  magazines  before  it  was  sent  to 
the  weekly's  competition,  where  it  was  to  win 

the  grand  prize 

"  But.  truth  to  tell,  there  is  no  standard  of 
excellence  for  short  stories,  and  there  never 
will  be.  Speaking  roughly,  they  all  fall  into 
two  classes  :  the  imaginative  and  the  intimate. 
Poe  was  the  master  of  the  first  sort,  and  '  The 
Fall  of  the  House  of  I'sher'  stands,  perhaps, 
as  the  best  of  all  imaginative  tales,  liut  Poe 
knew  nothing  of  life,  was  no  close  student  of 
human  character,  was  not  privy  to  our  most 
secret  thought.  About  that  he  cared  nothing. 
In  a  world  he  had  himself  created  he  dwelt 
content.  Some  of  Maupassant's  stories,  on 
the  otiier  hand,  are  marvels  of  cynical  dissec- 
tion of  human  motives,  as,  for  example,  that 
improper  one  called  '  Ball  of  Fat.'  Here  is 
exhibited  a  cruel  intimacy  with  the  springs  of 
action  that  makes  us  writhe.  James  and  Mrs. 
Wharton  are  other  masters  of  the  short  story 
who  write  from  sure  knowledge.  '  Fagan,'  of 
cour.se.  falls  into  neither  of  these  classes,  but 


MR.   ROWLAND  THOMAS, 

Whose    $5,000    prize    story,    "  Fagan,"    lias 
evoked  widely  divergent  critical  opinions. 


is  interesting  chiefly  because  of  its  unusual  setting  and  simplicity 
of  plot,  which  makes  it  comprehensible  to  the  least  intelligent 
reader." 


D'ANNUNZIO'S    UNSUCCESSFUL   TRAGEDY. 

CRITICS  differ  as  to  the  dramatic  value  and  significance  of 
(Jabriele  D'Annunzio's  new  play,  the  second  of  the  projected 
trilogy.  The  first,  "The  Daughter  of  Jorio,"  was  a  study  of  popu- 
lar superstition  and  passion,  and  despite  its  gloomy  and  somber 
character  it  was  fascinating  and  full  of  a  peculiar  beauty  of  its 
own.  The  second, "  The  Light  Beneath  the  Bushel,"  recently  pro- 
duced with  little  success  at  Milan  and  Rome,  is  chiefiy  remarkable, 
it  appears,  for  its  rich  and  exuberant  language.  The  .symbolism, 
if  there  be  symbolism  in  the  tragedy,  is  hidden,  and  the  plot  is 
described  as  slight  and  crude.  The  play,  indeed,  is  declared  to  be 
an  unexampled  collection  of  crimes  and  horrors.  Some  Italian 
and  French  critics,  however,  find  power  and  meaning  in  it. 

The  tragedy  is  a  study  in  decay— the  decay  of  an  ancient  and 
once  proud  and  great  race.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Naples  in  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  main  incidents  of  the 
story  are  as  follows : 

Tibaldo  de  Sangro  is  the  head  of  the  decaying  house.  He  is 
threatened  with  heart  di.sease  and  has  little  moral  or  physical 
strength.  He  has  a  son,  Simonetto,  who  is  even  feebler  and  more 
degenerate;  a  daughter,  Gigliola,  who  lives  for  revenge  and  is 
consumed  by  that  passion,  and  a  half-brother,  Bertrando,  who  is 
the  lover  of  his  present  wife,  once  the  servant  of  his  iiouse  and  his 
deceased  first  wife. 

Gigliola  suspects  her  stepmother  of  having  murdered  her  mother, 
and  the  play  opens  on  the  anniversary  of  that  lady's  death.  It  is 
a  day  of  quarrels  and  bitter  recriminations.  The  daughter  has  a 
scene  with  the  stepmother,  Angizia  Fura,  and  Tibaldo  has  a  vio- 
lent quarrel  with  Bertrando.  Angizia,  in  the  course  of  the  act,  con- 
fesses the  murder  of  her  mistress  and  defies  the  young  girl  to  at- 
tempt vengeance,  claiming  that  the  foul  deed  was  committed  with 
the  approval  and  complicity  of  the  father. 

But  the  father  turns  upon  the  wicked  and  faithless  Angizia,  de- 
nouncing her  as  the  criminal  while  solemnly  protesting  his  own 
innocence.  The  spiritless  and  sickly  brother  is  informed  of  the 
awful  family  tragedy,  but  he  is  merely  thrown  into  a  fit,  and  no 
action  can  be  expected  from  him.  The  "  Light  Beneath  the  Bushel  " 
is  the  fiame  in  Gigliola's  heart.  It  is  she  who  must  punish  the 
treacherous,  cruel,  and  venomous  Angizia.  But  how.''  Angizia  s 
father  is  a  snake-catcher,  and  she  is  ashamed  of  him.  When  he 
appears  in  the  decaying  castle  of  Tibaldo,  his  daughter  throws 
stents  at  ius  back. 

Gigliola  contrives  to  steal   the  snake-catcher's  bag.  filled  witli 


vipers,  and  stirs  up  its  contents.  She  is  de- 
termined to  poison  her  stepmother,  but  before 
she  carries  out  her  design  Tibaldo  himself  kills 
his  wife.  Gigliola,  meantime,  dies  in  great 
agony  as  the  result  of  her  handling  of  the  fatal 
bag.  What  happens  to  the  other  members  of 
the  decayed  house  the  dramatist  but  vaguely 
indicates.  They  are  all  doomed,  but  the  light 
is  extinguished. 

The  Latin  critics  find  much  in  the  tragedy 
to  admire,  and  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  a 
love  motive  and  of  a  plot  characterized  by 
suspense  and  development  of  character  through 
action,  it  is  strong  and  effective  on  the  stage, 
in  their  opinion.  How  it  appears  to  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  critic  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
expressions  of  the  Rome  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times,  who  writes  about  the  play  as 
follows : 

"  Its  purpose  is  that  of  the  simplest  kind — 
to  make  the  flesh  creep.  It  is  a  modest  ambi- 
tion which  d'Annunzio  shares  with  his  equally 
unromantic  prototype,  the  fat  boy  in  Pick- 
wick ;  and  even  the  fat  boy's  methods  of 
achieving  his  end  are  scarcely  more  humble  than  those  of  the  Ital- 
ian author.  Here  is  no  dream  of  one  who  has'supp'd  full  with 
horrors'  ;  but  only  a  cheap  nightmare  peopled  with  phantoms  so 
worn  with  long  use  and  age  that  they  would  scarce  fright  a  babe. 
There  is  indeed  something  pathetic  in  a  poverty  of  ideas  so  open 
and  confessed  that  it  is  fain  to  furbish  up  such  threadbare  bogeys. 
"The  author  seems  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pub- 
lic is  a  coarse  feeder,  and  that  no  food  can  be  too  rancid  for  its 
taste.  One  can  only  hope  that  he  may  some  day  realize  the  differ- 
ence between  one  public  and  another,  and  discover  the  value  of  his 
present  popularity.  The  one  redeeming  feature  of  his  voice  is  his 
unexampled  mastery  of  the  music  which  lies  in  his  own  tongue; 
and  even  tiiat  is  marred  by  his  frequent  use  of  affected  or  exotic 
words." 

Tolstoy's  Literary  Plans.— A  staff  writer  for  the  liberal 
St.  Petersburg  daily,  Nasha  Zht'sn  (Our  Life)  gives  an  account  of  a 
recent  visit  to  Count  Leo  Tolstoy's  rural  estate,  Yasnaya  Polyana, 
and  his  conversation  witli  the  great  novelist  about  current  and 
other  topics.  The  Count,  it  appears,  was  full  of  energy,  strength, 
and  vitality,  and  displayed  keen  interest  in  such  things  as  the  war, 
European  diplomatic  intrigue,  constitutional  reform,  agrarian  dis- 
content, etc.  Withal,  he  spoke  with  withering  contempt  of  news- 
papers and  newspaper  reading.  He  compared  such  reading  to 
smoking,  with  all  its  "depressing,  befogging,  stupefying,  demoral- 
izing effects."  For  his  own  part,  he  does  not  read  newspapers  at 
all  and  depends  for  news  on  his  family  and  visitors.  His  chief  oc- 
cupation consists  in  preparing  the  clearest  possible  exposition  of 
his  whole  philosophy  and  applying  it  to  practical  problems  of  the 
day.  The  result  will  be  an  elaborate  work.  But  there  are  several 
other  things  in  process  of  completion,  some  of  them  of  an  artistic 
and  imaginative  form.  Count  Tolstoy  was  not  ready  to  indicate 
their  nature,  but  he  was  willing  to  announce  the  early  appearance 
of  a  unique  eclectic  work — a  sort  of  philosophical,  social,  and  ar- 
tistic encyclopedia — a  collection  of  specimens  of  the  best  literature 
of  all  ages  and  countries.  This  he  had  conceived  as  necessary  for 
the  guidance  of  men  and  women  who  do  not  want  to  w-aste  time  on 
inferior  or  indifferent  stuff,  and  who  are  desirous  of  following  a 
course  of  really  profitable  reading.  —  Translation  made  for  The 

LiTKK.XKV   DUiKST. 

NOTES. 

Scihi.ler's  "  Wilhelm  Tell"  is  beiiij;  [ilayed  with  great  success  in  the  chief 
theater  of  Tokio,  we  are  informed  by  the  London  Academy.  The  characters 
have  Japanese  names.  Tell  is  a  Japanese  hunter,  and  Gessler  a  Daimio. 

SoMK  idea  of  the  polyglot  drama  of  New  York  may  be  had  from  the  fact  that 
during  tl\e  dramatic  season  the  lioardings  near  the  Astor  Library  advertised  thea- 
trical performances  in  the  (lernian,  Italian,  Yiddish.  Russian  and  French  lan- 
guages.   The  Chinese  theater  in  New  York  does  not  advertise. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


A   NEW   ANESTHETIC. 

'T^O  go  to  sleep  quietly  before  a  surgical  operation,  to  slumber 
-*-  peacefully  after  it,  and  to  waken  as  if  from  natural  sleep 
witii  no  recollection  of  what  has  happened,  and  witli  health  and 
appetite  unimpaired— all  this  seems  an  unrealizable  ideal  in  anes- 
thesia ;  yet  we  are  assured  that  French  physicians  have  found  a 
new  anesthetic  that  accomplishes  all  these  results.  Up  to  this 
time  it  can  not  be  said  that  any  substance  in  use  has  quite  realized 
the  surgeon's  ideal.  Chloroform  and  ether  are  the  most  common, 
but  with  chloroform  there  are  occasional  accidents  which  do  not 
appear  altogether  preventable,  even  with  the  recent  devices  that 
enable  the  physician  to  administer  it  mingled  with  air  in  any  de- 
sired proportion.  As  to  ether,  its  well-known  after-effects  are  most 
disagreeable.  Some  recent  attempts  to  utilize  the  anesthetic  quali- 
ties of  other  chemical  substances,  culminating  in  the  discovery  just 
mentioned,  are  described  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  May  27)  by  a  con- 
tributor.    He  says : 

"  Other  liquids,  such  as  the  bromid  and  chlorid  of  ethyl,  or  their 
mixture  in  certain  proportions,  produce  rapid  anesthesia  with  a 
minimum  of  danger,  but  their  effect  is  fleeting,  lasting  scarcely  one 
or  two  minutes,  and  it  can  generally  be  utilized  only  for  very  short 
operations— the  opening  of  abscesses,  the  extraction  of  teeth,  the 
removal  of  adenoid  growths. 

"  Cocain  and  its  recent  substitute,  stovain,  produce  local  anes- 
thesia that  is  very  useful  for  small  operations  in  a  limited  region. 
By  injection  of  either  of  these  substances  into  the  spinal  marrow 
we  may  produce  insensibility  of  the  whole  lower  part  of  the  body, 
which  with  a  sufficient  dose  may  be  extended  over  the  whole  body. 
But  in  spite  of  the  progress  of  anti.septic  manipulation  .  .  .  some 
cases  of  death  and  others  of  paralysis  have  followed  the  use  of  this 
method." 

The  writer  reminds  us  that  the  awakening  from  the  effects  of  all 
these  anesthetics  is  more  or  less  disagreeable.  The  Parisian  hos- 
pitals, however,  are  experimenting  with  a  substance  that  is  said 
not  to  possess  this  inconvenience.  This  agent,  which  is  named 
"scopolamin,"  is  an  alkaloid  extracted  from  a  plant  {Scopolia  ja- 
potiicd)  of  the  nightshade  family  {Solanacea:),  sometimes  known  as 
"Japanese  belladonna."  This  has  been  familiar  to  physicians  for 
many  years  as  a  sedative  and  it  has  even  been  used  as  an  anes- 
thetic since  1900,  but  the  most  successful  methods  date  only  from 
December  last.  The  substance  is  now  used  mixed  with  morphine, 
and  three  hypodermic  injections  are  required,  each  of  which 
throws  the  patient  into  a  deeper  sleep  until  he  is  quite  insensible. 
A  peculiarity  is  that  the  muscles  do  not  become  flaccid,  and  that 
the  patient  may  be  awakened  as  from  normal  sleep.  Says  the 
writer : 

"  It  is  very  important  to  note  that  no  matter  how  deep  the  sleep 
may  be,  if  the  patient  be  shaken  or  spoken  to  loudly  and  insist- 
ently, or  if  a  noise  is  made  near  him,  he  will  awake  precisely  like 
a  man  in  a  natural  sleep.  But  if  he  is  pricked  or  pinched  he  shows 
not  the  slightest  sensitiveness.  This  complete  anesthesia,  with 
persistence  of  the  intellectual  functions,  is  particularly  striking 
with  scopolamin,  which  seems  to  act  exclusively  on  the  sensitive 
fibers. 

"After  the  operation,  the  patient  is  placed  in  liis  l)ed,  | where] 
he  continues  to  sleep  as  calmly  as  before  it ;  the  breathing  is  very 
quiet,  and  not  the  least  complaint  is  heard,  tho  sometimes  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  perspiration. 

"The  duration  of  the  sleep  varies  slightly  with  different  sub- 
jects ;  it  averages  four  or  five  hours  after  the  operation  (or  nine  to 
ten  hours  in  all). 

"  The  awakening  takes  place  exactly  as  in  ordinary  sleep.  The 
patient  opens  his  eyes,  and  his  face  expresses  astonishment  at  find- 
ing himself  in  bed.  He  tries  to  get  his  ideas  together  .  .  .  and 
asks  questions  of  those  about  him,  wanting  to  know  whether  the 
operation  has  yet  taken  place ;  generally  he  calls  for  a  drink  and 
then  goes  to  sleep  again  for  several  hours.  Sometimes  he  stays 
awake  and  wants  something  to  eat.  Several  have  refused  to  be- 
lieve that  they  had  been  operated  upon 


"On  the  morrow,  the  patient  eats  in  his  customary  manner  and 
follows  with  appetite  the  regimen  demanded  by  the  operation  that 
he  has  undergone. 

"  Finally— and  this  is  an  important  point — none  of  those  operated 
upon  remember  anything  of  the  operation  or  of  its  pain,  even  when 
they  have  appeared  sensitive  during  its  progress  ;  and  this  fact 
is  tlie  more  striking  because  some  patients  have  appeared  to  be 
completely  awake  through  the  operation,  speaking  and  complain- 
ing as  if  they  had  received  no  anesthetic. 

"  Some  surgeons,  after  the  first  injections  of  scopolamin,  admin- 
ister chloroform.  The  effects  are  nearly  the  same,  and  in  this  case 
the  scopolamin  has  the  advantage  of  saving  the  patient  from  ap- 
prehension of  the  operation  and  of  the  chloroform  .  .  . ;  but  this 
addition  is  unnecessary,  and  scopolamin  alone  appears  to  furnish 
a  prolonged  anesthesia  without  the  inconveniences  of  chloroform." 
—  Translation  made  for  Thk  Litkrar  v  Digest. 


INVENTION  AS  A  DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS. 

"  I  ^HE  inventor  is  popularly  regarded  as  a  man  who  works  alone 
^       for  years  by  himself,  following  out  an  impelling  idea,  which 
leads  him  sometimes  to  success  and  fame,  often  to  failure  and  star- 
vation.    That  there  are  still  many  such   "  free-lance  "  inventors, 


Courtesy  of  "  The  World's  Work." 

IN   THE   LABORATORY   OK  T.   A.   EDISON, 

The  greatest  "  free-lance"  inventor. 

some  of  them  energetic  and  ingenious  enough  to  create  numerous 
marketable  inventions  and  thus  maintain  financial  independence, 
is  acknowledged  by  French  Strother  in  an  article  on  "The  Modern 
Profession  of  Inventing,"  in  The  World's  tf<?r,t(New  York,  June) ; 
but  he  goes  on  to  assert  that  these  are  exceptions,  and  that  the 
typical  modern  inventor  is  the  unknown  man  who  toils  with  hun- 
dreds of  his  fellows  in  what  are  known  as  the  "inver.tions  depart- 
ments "  of  great  factories.     Says  Mr.  Strother : 

"  The  great  majority  of  practical  inventions  are  made  by  a  group 
of  men  of  whom  the  public  never  hears.  These  men  are  members 
of  one  of  the  most  complicated  and  highly  organized  of  the  mod- 
ern professions.  Every  great  manufacturing  concern  maintains, 
under  one  name  or  another,  an  'inventions  department,'  employ- 
ing men  who  are  paid  various  salaries  simply  to  develop  inventions. 
Tliey  are  supplied  with  every  mechanical  appliance  to  facilitate 
their  work;  the-  bills  are  paid  by  the  company,  and  every  invention 
they  make  is  assigned  to  the  company  'in  consideration  of  salary 
and  one  dollar.'  The  General  Electric  Company,  at  Schenectady. 
X.  v.,  for  example,  employs  about  Sec  men  who  devote  much  of 
their  time  to  developing  new  ideas.  It  spends  52,500,000  a  year  in 
this  development  work.  The  Westinghouse  Companies  do  the 
same  thing;  so  does  every  progressive  manufacturing  concern  of 
any  consequence  in  the  United  States.  And  it  is  the.se  unknown 
men,  grappling  with  the  every -day,  practical  problems  of  great 
manfactories,  who  make  most  of  the  inventions  of  immediate  com- 
mercial value 

"The  inventions  departments,  the  modern  development  of  in- 
venting, are  maintained  by  the  great  manufacturing  concerns.     The 
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National  Cash  Register  Company,  the  Hoe  Printing  Press  Com- 
pany, the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company,  and  many  others  have  each  a  corps  of  men.  who  have 
displayed  the  inventive  faculty,  at  work  on  salary,  developing  tiie 


Courtesy  of  "  The  World's  Work." 

MR.    CHARLES   STEINMETZ, 

Tlie  chief  engineer  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  and  liis  latest  invention,  a 
model  of  his  mercury  arc  current  rectifier. 

inventions  needed  by  the  companies.  In  any  one  of  these  depart- 
ments new  devices  are  being  created  that  will  not  be  made  public 
for  years  to  come,  because  they  are  not  yet  perfected.  The  inven- 
tions by  tlie  time  the  public  knows  them  are  always  months,  and 
usually  years,  old. 

"The  (ieneral  Electric  Company  offers  a  typical  example  of  the 
u.se  of  the  inventions  department.  In  an  establishment  employing 
2o,ooo  men.  a  round  $2,500,000  is  spent  each  year  in  developing 
patentable  inventions.  There  are  about  fifty  engineers  at  the  head 
ol  various  departments,  and  each  of  them  is  expected,  as  a  part  of 
his  routine  duty,  to  develop  such  improvements  as  are  suggested 
by  the  needs  of  his  department  to  keep  it  in  a  position  to  meet 
competition.  Last  year  1.412  ideas  were  carried  to  the  manage- 
ment by  300  men.  as  patentable  inventions.  Of  these  797  were 
found  to  be  either  impracticable  or  not  new.  The  remaining  615 
were  developed  by  the  company  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection  that 
applications  for  jiatents  were  tiled  with  the  Patent  Office  at 
Washington.  In  round  numbers,  an  average  of  500  patents  a  year 
are  taken  out  l)y  the  comi)any.  every  one  of  them  for  a  device  of 
immediate  commercial  value.  To  handle  the  legal  end  of  the  com- 
pany's patent  business, drawing  up  applications  for  patents,  carry- 
ing them  through  the  Patent  Office,  and  conducting  suits  for 
infringement,  a  corps  of  twelve  lawyers  and  twenty-eight  assistants 
is  maintained  at  .Schenectady,  besides  two  lawyers  at  Washington 
and  one  in  Europe.  These  figures  give  some  idea  of  the  dignified 
proportions  of  the  profession  of  inventing;  for  this  company  is 
only  one  of  scores  which  carry  on  similar  work  on  a  greater  or 
lesser  scale.  Follow  one  of  the  615  inventions  patented  last  year 
through  all  the  stages  of  its  develojiment  and  consider  what  an  in- 
ventions department  means  when  that  work  is  multiplied  by  615." 

But  this  is  not  all.  Not  only  are  practicable  inventions  devel- 
oped in  tills  way.  but  laboratories  of  research  in  pure  science  are 
often  carried  on.  at  a  cost  of  thousands  of  dollars,  in  the  hope  that 
discoveries  will  be  made,  in  new  fields,  that  can  afterward  be  util- 


ized, Mr.  Strother  tells  us  that  the  workers  in  all  these  different 
branches  of  an  "  inventions  department "  are  recruited  in  various 
ways.  Sometimes  they  are  taken  from  the  staff  of  the  company, 
sometimes  picked  up  from  all  sorts  of  outside  occupations.  In 
one  case  a  groceryman  from  a  small  California  town  became  a 
worker  in  such  a  department  in  a  large  company.  According  to 
.Mr.  Strother.  the  chance  or  haphazard  inventor  cuts  little  figure 
with  us.  Of  the  thirty  thousand  patents  taken  out  annually  in  the 
L'nited  States,  nearly  all  come  from  persons  who  make  a  business 
of  inventing,  either  as  "  free-lances  "  or  on  a  salary. 


THE   COIVIING    EXPRESS   TRAIN. 

THE  ease  with  which  the  time  between  New  York  and  Chicago 
has  been  cut  from  20  to  18  hours  on  two  different  roads  has 
been  a  matter  of  general  remark.  There  is  talk  of  another  de- 
crease to  17  or  even  16  hours  in  the  near  future,  and  the  public,  as 
usual,  is  ready  for  anything.  Electricity  (New  York)  thinks  that 
the  electric  locomotive  will  make  further  progress  even  easier.  It 
says,  editorially  (June  14) : 

"  From  New  York  to  Chicago  was  once  considered  a  serious  jour- 
ney. In  provincial  days  dangers  beset  the  traveler  on  every  side. 
Days  were  consumed  in  covering  the  distance.  Now  it  is  but  a 
question  of  hours.  Shall  it  be  called  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
steam.''  Or  shall  we  inquire  as  to  what  this  ultimate  triumph 
must  be? 

"The  distance  is  roughly  i.ooo  miles  between  New  York  and 
Chicago.  About  29  hours,  cut  down  to  24.  was  the  customary  limit 
of  time  in  covering  it.  A  speed  of  40  miles  an  hour  averaged  up 
along  the  route.  This,  during  the  Columbian  Exposition,  was  con- 
sidered splendid  railroading.  Since  then  the  locomotive  has 
undergone  great  changes.  The  well-fortified  roadbed,  connecting 
that  city  and  ours,  invited  a  higher  speed.  A  50-mile  an  hour  rate 
then  presented  the  average.  The  latest  reports  show  a  capacity  on 
the  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Central  to  regularly 
operate  an  18-hour  train.  This  means  an  average  j^peed  of  over  55 
miles  an  hour.  Now  comes  the  question  again.  Is  this  the  ulti- 
mate triumph?  We  think  not.  The  locomotive  can  spin  along 
much  faster  than  this.  Speed  must  be  made  subservient  to  the 
conditions  of  the  road — whether  it  is  clear  or  not,  whether  it  can 
stand  the  rapid  pounding  of  this  great  engine  or  whether  it  is  safe 
to  hurry  forward  so  impetuously. 

"  The  suggestion  is  presented  here  that  electric  traction  has  set 
a  new  standard.     The  New  York  Central  will  use  electric  locomo- 


Coiirtesy  of  "  The  World's  W..rk.' 

AT   WOKK    ON    .\    DKSICN    I'OR    AN    ARC    I.AM  I', 

In  Uie  model  shop  of  the  General  Electric  Company. 

fives  of  2,200  rated  hor.se-power.  A  speed  of  go  miles  an  hour  is 
easily  attainable  with  a  train  of  cars.  Divide  i.ooo  by9oand  what 
is  the  result?  A  little  over  11  hours.  These  are  not  merely  fig- 
ures, they  are  facts.  The  electric  locomotives  have  been  tested 
and  tried.     The  system  works  like  a  charm.     It  would  take  a  great 
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LEAF    AND   FLOWER    AND    RIPENING   FRUIT  OF 

THE  LOTUS,  Nelumbium. 

Protruding  above  the  water,  which  protects  these 
plants  from  many  animals.     (Much  reduced.) 


deal  of  audacity  to 
say  when  Chicago  and 
New  York  will  be  the 
termini  of  an  electric 
express  system,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  be 
blind  to  the  truth.  Ten 
hours  to  Chicago  from 
New  York  is  not  so  far 
off  after  all.  Perhaps 
none  have  recognized 
this  fact  more  readily 
than  those  from  whom 
these  results  are  to  be 
expected  —  the  steam 
railroad  companies 
themselves." 

That  we  shall  not 
reach  the  speed  limit 
with  our  present  road- 
beds— a  fact  empha- 
sized by  the  famous 
Berlin  -  Zossen  speed 
trials— is  asserted  by 
many  authorities.  Etigineering News  (June  8)  advocates  a  return  to 
the  old  longitudinal  sleeper,  to  be  made  of  solid  concrete.    It  says  : 

"  There  are  very  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  when  the  time 
comes  that  the  present   makeshift  track   construction  which  we 
miscall 'permanent  way'  is  displaced  by  something  really  perma- 
nent, it  will  be   a  longitudinal 
system  rather  than  a  cross-tie 
system. 

"  In  view  of  the  present  prac- 
tically universal  use  of  wooden 
cross-ties  in  railway  track,  it 
may  seem  extravagant  to  pre- 
dict so  radical  a  change  ;  but 
to  engineers  who  are  aware 
how  widely  and  successfully 
the  longitudinal  system  of  rail 
supports  has  been  used,  the  proposal  will  not  appear  by  any  means 
revolutionary. 

"  For  a  great  many  years  the  longitudinal  system  was  the  stand- 
ard track  construction  on  the  Great  Western  Railway  of  England ; 
and  it  is  still  in  place  on  a  good  many  sidings  on  that  railway.  In 
Germany  for  a  long  time  the  longitudinal  system  was  in  nearly  as 
extensive  use  as  the  cross-tie  system." 

The  substitution  of  the  cross-tie  system  for  the  "  sleeper  "  was 
due,  the  writer  asserts,  first,  to  the  difficulty  of  draining  the  space 
between  the  rails;  secondly,  to  the  necessity  of  iron  tie-bars  to 
keep  the  rails  from  spreading;  and  thirdly,  to  the  difficulty  of  re- 
placing worn-out  sleepers  without  interruption  of  traffic.  With  the 
substitution  of  concrete  for  wood  these  objections  easily  disappear, 
and  there  is  attained  a  continuous  solidity  of  structure  that  is  im- 
possible with  the  present  system  of  support  at  a  series  of  independ- 
ent points.  The  cost  would  be  great,  but  the  results  would  be 
worth  it.     The  writer  concludes: 

"  An  engineer  would  never  design  an  important  building  and  sup- 
port it  on  wooden  blocks  bedded  a  few  inches  below  the  ground 
surface  ;  and  he  would  not  consider  the  case  much  better  if  stone 
or  concrete  blocks  were  substituted  for  wooden.  To  make  a  per- 
manent support  for  railway  track  we  must  carry  our  foundation 
course  down  deeper,  just  as  we  would  a  building  foundation.  But 
it  is  practically  impossible  with  the  cross-tie  system  to  make  the 
foundation  much  deeper  than  the  thickness  of  the  present  wooden 
ties,  for  the  trackmen  could  not  reach  under  the  ties  to  tamp  them 
if  the  ties  were,  say,  12  to  16  inches  in  depth.  There  is  not  room 
enough  between  the  ties  to  permit  this ;  and  it  is,  of  course,  out  of 
the  question  to  space  the  ties  farther  apart.  All  this  points  directly 
to  the  replacement  of  cross-ties  with  longitudinals  whenever  a 
really  permanent  system  of  track  foundations  replaces  the  present 
'mud-sill '  system." 


FOUR   SEEDS  WHICH   CLOSELY    RESEMBLE  PEBBLES, 

Among  which  they  were  accidently  gathered. 


PLANTS  THAT   HIDE    FROM    ANIMALS. 

X  1  UMEROUS  instances  in  which  the  habits  of  growth  of  cer- 
•^  ^  tain  plants  serve  to  protect  them  from  destruction  by  ani- 
mal enemies  are  recounted  in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  (New 
York,  June)  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Beal,  of  the  Michigan  agricultural  col- 
lege. Some  plants,  he  notes,  are  thus  protected  by  growing  under 
thorn  bushes  and  thistles.     He  writes  : 

"  C.  G.  Pringle,  for  many  years  a  famous  plant  collector,  espe- 
cially in  Mexico  and  the  arid  regions  of  the  United  States,  speaks 
of  a  native  grass  of  Northern  Mexico,  Muhlenbergia  Texana,  as 
such  a  great  favorite  with  all  grazing  animals  that  it  is  usually  ex- 
terminated or  nearly  so,  except  when  growing  under  the  protection 
of  thorny  shrubs,  usually  mesquite  bushes.  In  Arizona  during 
the  winter  and  spring,  the  Indians  bring  it  long  distances  into  the 
towns  to  sell.  He  adds:  'How  many  times  I  have  contended 
with  the  horrid  mesquite  bushes  to  gather  an  armful  of  this  grass 
to  carry  joyfully  to  my  hungry  and  jaded  horses.'  In  such  cases 
the  thorns,  spines,  and  perhaps  bitter  taste  of  the  bu.shes  not  only 
protect  the  young  growth  and  leaves  of  certain  plants,  but  furnish 
shelter  for  other  tender  and  nutritious  herbage. 

"  In  arid  regions,  especially,  similar  instances  of  protection  by 
thorn  bushes  are  numerous." 

Again,  some  plants  retire  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground  at 
the  close  of  the  growing  season,  especially  in  regions  subject  to 
droughts  or  cold,  remaining  secure  beneath  the  surface  for  months 
in  the  form  of  bulbs,  tubers,  and  rootstocks.  At  such  times  they 
are  nearly  sure  to  escape  destruction  by  animals.  Examples  are 
Solomon's  seal,  Dutchman's  breeches,  May  apple,  goldenrod,  and 

artichoke.  Other  plants  are 
protected  by  water,  and  of 
these  Professor  Beal  says  : 

"  Not  only  the  flowers  of 
many  species  of  plants  as  they 
project  above  the  surface  of 
the  water  are  protected  from 
most  unwelcome  insects,  but 
the  whole  plants  as  well.  Mud 
turtles,  certain  fishes,  water- 
snails,  larvae  of  insects,  eat  aquatic  plants,  but  most  other  animals 
are  unable  to  reach  them  in  such  places. 

"Water-plantain,  wild  rice,  pond-lilies,  arrow-head,  pickerel- 
weed,  pond-weed,  lizard's  tail,  bulrush,  bur-reed,  cat-tail  flag, 
water-dock,  and  many  more  of  their  associates,  root  at  the  bottom 
with  leaves  floating  on  the  surface  or  projecting  above. 

"  Innumerable  low 
forms,  known  as  al- 
gae, are  at  h.^me  in 
lakes,  ponds,  and 
streams,  or  on  the 
surface  of  the  water, 
while  other  kinds 
thrive  in  salt  or 
in  brackish  water. 
These  aquatics  find 
protection  below  the 
surface  or  by  ex- 
tending above  it,  not 
only  from  numerous 
animals,  but  they 
have  no  competition 
with  others  which 
can  only  grow  on 
dry  or  moist  soil. 

"Aquatics  and  ma- 
rine plants  and  alg^e 
are  also  protected 
from  extremes  of 
cold  and  heat.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  a 
cold  or  temperate 
climate   the  root-  a  night  blooming  cereus, 

stocks  and  buds  sev-     showing  large  succulent  roots  which  serve  as  a  store- 
ered  from  the  tips  or  house  for  water  (Much  reduced). 
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branches,  and  even  the  entire  plant  of  some  species,  remain  safe 
and  dormant  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom,  ready  on  the  approach  of 
mild  weather  to  begin  growing  again.  Some  are  amphibious,  able 
to  thrive  when  the  land  is  flooded  or  when  the  floods  have  subsided. 

Plants  with  such  habits  have  little  competition 

"  A  few  plants  not  only  defend  themselves,  but  are  aggressive 
fighters,  because  they  put  to  good  u.se  the  animals  they  capture. 
The  bladderwort  is  a  water-plant  and  catches  much  of  its  food. 
Underneath  the  surface  of  the  water  in  which  the  plant  floats  are 
a  number  of  lax,  leafy  branches  spread  out  in  all  directions,  and 
attached  to  these  are  large  numbers  of  little  flattened  sacks  or 
bladders,  sometimes  one-sixth  of  an  inch  long.  The  small  end  of 
each  little  bladder  is  surrounded  by  a  cluster  of  bristles,  forming  a 
sort  of  hollow  funnel  leading  into  the  mouth  below,  and  this  is 
covered  inside  by  a  perfect  little  trap-door,  whicli  fits  closely,  but 
opens  with  the  least  pressure  from  without.  A  little  worm  or  in- 
sect, or  even  a  very  small  fish,  can  pass  within,  but  never  back 
again.  The  sack  acts  like  an  eel-trap  or  a  catch-'em-alive  mouse- 
trap. These  little  sacks  actually  allure  very  small  animals  by  dis- 
playing glandular  hairs  about  the  entrance.  The  small  animals  are 
imprisoned  and  soon  perish  and  decay  to  nourish  the  wicked 
plant." 

A  curious  case  of  protection  by  hiding  is  that  in  which  the 
plant  deceives  man  himself  by  masquerading  as  something  that  it 
is  his  interest  to  preserve.  Thus  gardeners  often  overlook  certain 
weeds  that  resemble  the  flowers  or  vegetables  with  which  they 
grow.     Says  Professor  Beal : 

"It  is  the  exception  to  pass  over  a  bed  after  a  workman  has 
'dressed  it  up'  and  not  find  a  number  of  weeds  left  among  the  cul- 
tivated plants.  They  are  overlooked  because  of  some  resem- 
blance of  the  weed  to  the  plant  desired.  I  enumerate  a  few  ex- 
amples found  one  day  in  the  month  of  May :  A  few  wild  onions 
are  left  in  the  asparagus;  wild  seedling  lilies  in  a  plat  of  Solo- 
mon's seal  and  in  a  bed  of  turtle-head;  June  grass  lurks  in  plats 
of  several  sorts  of  pinks,  of  Phlox,  and  of  many  other  plants; 
narrow-leaved  dock  is  often  abundant,  and  some  of  it  is  left  in  a 
plat  of  dandelions,  of  teasels,  of  rhubarb,  of  buttercuppT,  of  rue 
anemone  ;  pig  weeds  are  left  to  go  to  seed  among  potatoes  and 
tomatoes ;  the  brittle  joints  of  prickly  pear  are  left  to  grow  among 
other  species  which  they  resemble  ;  seeds  of  violets  in  variety 
spring  up  in  plats  of  other  violets  where  they  were  shot  by  the 
mother  plants." 

Among  other  cases  of  protective  imitation  that  results  in  driving 
away  or  deceiving  animal  enemies  Professor  Beal  describes  the 
following  : 

"  In  portions  of  Washington  rattlesnakes  are  very  abundant,  and 
are  much  dreaded  by  cattle  and  horses  which  graze  large  portions 
of  the  State. 

"  in  this  region  grow  large  quantities  of  Iris  Missouriensis  ■2iX\^ 
when  ripe  the  rattle  of  the  seed  in  the  pods  closely  resembles  the 
rattle  of  the  snake.  Grazing  animals  invariably  step  back  after 
hitting  these  pods,  and  thus  the  green  leaves  of  the  plants  are 
ppared  to  work  for  future  crops  of  seeds 

"  Seeds  are  frequently  met  with  that  are  mottled  or  striped  or  of 
an  inconspicuous  color  difficult  to  find  when  dropped  on  the  soil 
or  among  small  pebbles.  Seeds  of  this  character  are  least  liable 
to  be  destroyed.  By  a  process  of  selection  for  many  generations, 
no  doubt,  seeds  have  acquired  their  present  colors,  and  some  of 
them  are  still  undergoing  this  process." 


A  Mystery  Sol ved.— The  mystery  of  the  "  ice-cave,"  which 
has  puzzled  physicists  for  years,  appears  to  have  been  greatly 
cleared  up  by  recent  experiment.  In  these  caves,  which  are  found 
in  some  of  our  Western  States  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
world,  ice  not  only  remains  during  the  summer,  but  even  continues 
to  form  when  the  temperature  of  the  outside  air  is  above  the  freez- 
ing point— a  fact  which  shows  that  mere  "cold  storage,"  as  in  an 
ice-house,  will  not  explain  the  phenomena.  Says  Tlie  Scientific 
Ann) icait  (June  17) : 

"  Years  ago  B.  Schwalbe  suggested,  supporting  his  hypothesis 
by  still  older  (1S65)  experiments  of  Jungk,  that  the  refrigeration  in 
this  case  is  due  t(i  ])irc()lation  of  water  tlirougli  porous  strata.  The 
ph\  sii  nl  justification  of  this  assumption,  however,  has  since  been 


apparently  destroyed  by  experiments,  in  which  the  percolation  of 
water  through  silica  and  other  powders  was  found  to  be  attended 
by  a  rise  of  temperature,  in  some  cases  of  considerable  amount. 

"  (i.  Schwalbe  has  now  made  a  series  of  experiments  with  pure 
silica  and  different  kinds  of  sand,  using  water  of  various  initial 
temperatures,  and  has  found  that  water  warmer  than  4  C.  (the 
temperature  of  maximum  density)  is  heated,  water  cooler  than  4° 
C.  is  cooled,  and  water  at  4  C.  is  unchanged  in  temperature  by  its 
passage  through  the  porous  stratum 

"These  results  are  in  accordance  with  deductions  from  the  me- 
chanical theory  of  heat,  and  are  due  to  the  fluid  pressure  caused 
by  the  attraction  exerted  by  a  solid  body  upon  the  film  of  liquid 
which  adheres  to  it.  As  water  expands  with  rise  of  temperature 
above  4'  C,  and  also  with  fall  of  temperature  below  4 C,  com- 
pression necessarily  causes  heating  in  the  first  case  and  cooling  in 
the  second." 


AN   AUTOMATIC    BOTTLE-WASHER. 

\  MACHINE  for  washing  empty  bottles  by  wholesale,  accom- 
•^^-  modating  over  two  thousand  at  a  time  and  turning  them  out 
at  the  rate  of  forty  thousand  a  day,  is  described  by  Max  de  Nan- 
souty  in  La  Nature  (Paris,  May  13).  The  writer  notes  at  the  out- 
set that,  while  bottle-washing  as  a  problem  of  domestic  hygiene 
demands  much   care,  still  greater  attention  is  required  when  the 


AUTOMATIC    BOTTLE-WASHER. 

operation  must  be  carried  on,  satisfactorily  and  continuously,  with 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  bottles,  as  is  the  case  in  great  brew- 
eries, wine-houses,  distilleries,  and  manufactories  of  mineral  waters 
or  of  perfumery.     He  writes  : 

"The  bottles  that  go  out  of  such  establishments  ceaselessly  re- 
turn thither,  more  or  less  soiled,  having  sometimes  been  used  for 
other  liquids  than  the  originnl.  They  must  be  cleaned  thoroughly, 
and  when  they  have  been  used  to  hold  petroleum  or  vegetable  oils 
it  is  often  necessary  to  throw  them  away.  In  any  case  the  manu- 
facturer is  obliged  to  employ  a  considerable  force  of  cleaners, 
whose  work  must  be  carefully  supervised  if  he  is  to  be  sure  that  it 
is  always  conscientiously  done. 

"  Mechanicians  can  not  avoid  interfering  in  a  difl^cultv  of  this 
kind,  clearly  defined  as  it  is.  Various  automatic  washing  ma- 
chines have  been  invented  and  have  rendered  service,  but  the  rec- 
ord is  now  held  by  an  American  machine  shown  in  our  illustra- 
tion  

"  This  automatic  bottle-washer  adds  power  in  operation  to  econ- 
omy of  manipulation.  According  to  its  size,  it  washes  automatic- 
ally 1 1,000,  22,000,  or  42.000  bottles  in  a  working  day  of  ten  hours, 
and  it  requires  the  presence  of  only  four  workmen,  two  to  feed  it 
and  two  to  place  the  washed  bottles  in  baskets.  These  four  at- 
tendants may  be  women,  for  the  work  requires  no  violent  effort; 
women  do  it  very  well,  with  their  habitual  care  in  cleaning-work  of 
all  kinds.  The  mechanical  power  consumed  varies,  with  the  size 
of  the  apparatus,  from  two  to  three  horse-power. 

"The  mechanical  arrangement  is  easy  to  grasp.  In  brief,  the 
apparatus  is  composed  of  a  rectangular  tank  divided  into  three 
compartments:  the  first  two  contain  the  cleaning  licjuid.  which  is 
a  mixture  of  alkaline  solutions  in  carefully  studied  proportions; 
the  third  is  filled  with  pure  water  for  the  final  rinsing,  which  is  re- 
newed as  often  as  desired. 

"An  endless  chain,  formed   of  parallel  rows   of  metallic  ca.ses, 
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receives  the  bottles;  it  passes  over  fixed  guides  arranged  in  and 
above  the  tank;  thus  the  bottles  are  methodically  carried  along  by 
the  slow  movement  of  the  chain  without  power  to  fall  out  of  the 
cases. 

"  Suppose  we  have  a  machine  in  which  there  are  268  rows  of 
transverse  plates  to  which  the  cases  are  fixed.  Half  of  these  rows 
consist  of  nine  cases  each  and  the  other  half  of  eight  each,  so  that 
they  are  in  quincunx  arrangement.  Thus  the  chain  contains  alto- 
gether 2,278  cases  holding  as  many  bottles,  which,  after  having 
passed  twice  into  the  cleansing  liquid,  finally  are  carried  through 
the  rinsing  bath.  They  tlien  drop,  in  regular  order,  into  a  shallow 
tank  half  full  of  running  water,  whose  purpose  is  to  break  the  shock 
of  the  fall.  A  wooden  paddle-wheel  turns  slowly  in  this  tank,  set- 
ting in  motion  a  regular  current  which  constantly  brings  the  bottles 
to  the  hands  of  the  women,  who  stand  ready  to  receive  them  and 
place  them  in  baskets  to  drain.  Loss  by  breakage  is  almost  noth- 
ing in  these  conditions. 

"  The  bottles  are  about  35  minutes  in  passing  through  the  appa- 
ratus. In  general,  the  water  used  in  the  first  two  tanks  should  be 
at  a  temperature  between  50  and  60  C.  [122  and  140°  F.].  Never- 
theless, when  the  bottles  have  contained  oils,  either  vegetable  or 
mineral,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  baths  up 
to  nearly  80"  C.  [176"  F.].  With  a  few  simple  trials  it  is  easy  to 
determine  the  temperature  most  favorable  to  success  in  any  par- 
ticular case." — Tratislation  made  for  Thk  Literary  Digest. 


Our  present  insects  are  thus  reproducing  indefinitely  the  faculties 
and  cerebral  development  of  the  insects  of  the  secondary  epoch  of 
geological  time." — Translation  made  for  TmkI^itkkakx  Digest. 


ORIGIN   OF   INSTINCT   IN    INSECTS. 

A  CCORDING  to  the  theory  that  instinct  is  inherited  experi- 


l\ 


ence,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  insects  that  live  only  a  few 


weeks  or  months  should  have  any  instincts  at  all,  since  the  time  in 
which  they  may  accumulate  experience  is  so  limited.  But  M.  Ed- 
mond  Perrier,  an  advocate  of  this  theory,  shows  us  that  we  may 
reconcile  it  with  these  facts  by  supposing  that  the  original  experi- 
ences, of  which  the  instinct  of  insects  is  the  successor  by  heredi- 
tary transmission,  was  acquired  by  their  ancestors  ages  ago  when 
they  Hved  longer  and  had  time  to  learn.  Of  this  ingenious  tlieory 
M.  A.  Latour  says  in  La  Nature  (Paris,  May  13): 

"  The  progress  made  recently  in  the  study  of  the  nervous  system 
has  led  M.  Edmond  Perrier  to  a  new  theory  of  instinct,  regarding 
which  philosophers  will  probably  be  somewhat  skeptical,  but  of 
which  a  geological  consequence  deserves  to  be  known  for  its  inge- 
nuity. The  author  is  endeavoring  to  explain,  by  means  of  experi- 
ence and  heredity  alone,  how  insects,  whose  adult  life  lasts  only  a 
few  weeks,  or  even  a  few  days,  and  who  know  nothing  of  their 
parentage,  have  the  time  and  the  ability  to  acquire  their  wonderful 
instincts.  Evidently  there  is  no  possibility  here  of  education  nor 
of  customs  ;  it  would  seem  as  if  the  manifestation  of  instinct  in 
the  individual  were  quite  spontaneous.  But  M.  Perrier  notes  that 
the  existence  of  the  seasons,  as  we  know  them,  appears  to  be  of 
very  recent  geological  origin.  Geologists  in  general  agree  that 
temperature  and  climatte  were  once,  for  very  long  periods,  abso- 
lutely uniform  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  and  throughout  the  whole 
year.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  sun  was  then  much 
larger,  the  inequalities  of  the  seasons  having  been  finally  brought 
about,  little  by  little,  by  its  gradual  condensation.  Now  insects 
existed  at  a  time  when  this  condensation  had  not  yet  taken  place. 
Insects  were  remarkably  abundant  on  the  banks  of  the  carbonifer- 
ous lakes  or  lagoons,  and  the  interesting  discoveries  of  Messrs. 
Fayol  and  Charles  Brongniart,  at  Commentry.  have  shown  how 
great  was  their  variety  and  how  huge  their  size  at  that  time.  Now, 
since  there  were  then  no  seasons  — the  cause  that  now  brings  about 
the  early  death  of  insects,  so  soon  after  their  reproduction— these 
carboniferous  insects  must  have  lived  as  long  as  any  other  crea- 
tures;  they  must  have  been  able,  like  our  iiigher  animals,  to  ac- 
quire experience  and  transmit  it  to  their  offspring,  thus  gaining  an 
acquired  and  cultivated  intelligence  in  the  same  measure  as  other 
living  beings.  This  was  then  transmitted  by  heredity,  and  when 
the  seasons  began  to  appear,  in  the  tertiary  epoch,  when  by  the 
appearance  of  cold  insect  life  was  reduced  to  a  brief  season,  when 
experience  and  parental  education  could  no  longer  play  their  part, 
the  intelligence  formerly  acquired  and  transmitted  from  generation 
to  generation  must,  according  to  M.  Perrier's  theory,  have  been 
changed  into  immutable  instinct ;  that  is  to  say,  it  must  have  been 
fixed  at  a  determinate  point  without  power  to  progress  further. 


GARBAGE    DISPOSAL   AND   CITY    POLITICS. 

"  I  "HAT  we  are  years  behind  European  cities  in  our  methods  of 
■*•  garbage  disposal,  and  that  this  state  of  affairs  is  directly 
chargeable  to  our  municipal  politics,  is  asserted  by  The  Times 
(London)  in  some  recent  comments  on  "American  Refu.se-De- 
structor  Practise."     It  says: 

"While  the  refuse-destructor  has  attained  a  recognized  position 
in  this  country,  and  its  value  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  from 
an  economical,  as  well  as  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  the  situation 
regarding  similar  appliances  in  the  United  States  is  in  singular 
contrast  to  the  progress  made  in  this  country  in  the  utilization  of 
towns'  refuse.  For  this  there  appear  to  be  several  reasons,  none 
of  which  convey  any  reflection  on  the  ability  of  American  engi- 
neers to  place  this  branch  of  engineering  on  the  high  level  asso- 
ciated with  the  general  industry  in  America.  The  chief  of  the 
causes  assigned  for  the  backwardness  in  this  respect  is  concerned 
with  tiie  politics  of  the  United  States  municipalities,  by  which 
municipal  engineering  and  sanitation  are  controlled  to  a  large  ex- 
tent by  considerations  which  have  no  reference  to  their  individual 
advancement  and  well-being.  Contracts  relating  to  such  engineer- 
ing works  are  found  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  on  any  satisfac- 
tory basis,  and  still  more  difficult  to  successfully  carry  out,  with 
the  result,  as  stated,  that  an  important  branch  of  engineering  prac- 
tise in  the  United  States  is,  and  seems  likely  to  remain,  many  years 
behind  that  of  Europe." 

After  quoting  these  remarks  in  full,  an  editorial  writer  in  Engt- 
fieering  News  (New  York.  June  15)  remarks  upon  them  as  follows: 

"This  is  all  very  true  so  far  as  political  influence  and  misman- 
agement is  concerned,  and  it  is  al.so  quite  true  that  American  engi- 
neers are  not  responsil)le  for  the  situation.  T/te  7^/w^j- confines  its 
remarks  to  refuse-destructors,  or  what  we  here  term  garbage-fur- 
naces, either  being  ignorant  of  or  else  ignoring  the  fact  tiiat  our 
garbage-reduction  systems  have  been  carried  to  quite  a  high  stage 
of  mechanical  development,  and  that  the  garbage  of  nearly  all  our 
large  cities  is  utilized  for  the  production  of  grease  and  a  fertilizing 
base,  and  in  the  process  of  treatment  is  rendered  innocuous.  Our 
reduction  plants,  however,  have  been  the  cause  of  more  or,  if  not 
more  then  worse,  municipal  scandals  than  our  garbage  furnaces, 
largely  because  the  interests  involved  have  been  greater.  Both 
the  collection  and  final  disposal  of  municipal  refuse  in  the  United 
States  are  in  sad  need  of  being  put  on  a  businesslike  basis,  and  of 
being  freed  from  political  corruption.  This  done,  necessary  engi- 
neering improvements  will  come  rapidly." 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  The  Z,rt«c^^,  writing  of  street  dangers,  gives  a  promi- 
nent place  among  these  to  the  hatpins  of  the  women,  which  he  terms  "unclean 
imitations  of  the  ladies'  dagger  of  tlie  Middle  Ages."  Says  the  editor  in  a  com- 
ment on  this:  "  There  is  much  force  in  his  contention  that  hatjjins  in  women's 
heads  ...  do  form  public  dangers.  Among  a  certain  class  hatpins  are  constantly 
used  as  weapons  of  offence,  and  when  they  are  not  employed  in  this  manner  by 
the  design  of  the  wearer  they  often  threaten  the  eyes  of  others  in  a  really  danger- 
ous way.  It  ought  to  be  possible  for  an  ingenious  milliner  to  devise  some  less 
dangerous  method  of  fi.xing  on  the  hat." 

Is  Glass  a  Liquid?— "When  a  liquid  crystallizes,"  says  Morris  W.  Travers, 
in  a  recent  lecture,  printed  in  TJtc  National  Druggist. '"  heat  is  evolved,  and  it  is 
found  that  the  solid  and  liquid  have  different  densities :  there  is,  in  fact,  a  dis- 
continuity in  the  properties  of  the  solid  and  liquid  states,  or  to  use  the  modern 
term,  phases  of  the  substance.  The  formation  of  the  glassy  substance  is  not, 
however,  accompanied  by  any  such  change;  it  is  in  fact  only  a  highly  viscous 
liquid.  A  clear  proof  of  the  liquid  nature  of  window-glass,  for  instance,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  a  cut  made  in  it  with  a  diamond  rapidly  '  heals'  so  tliat  after  a  short 
time  the  glass  is  less  readily  broken  along  the  cut  than  when  it  was  first  made. 
Such  glassy  bodies  can  not  be  regarded  as  true  solids,  which  should,  in  every 
case,  be  capable  of  existing  in  a  crystalline  form,  tho  this  is  not  always  apparent. 
Sometimes,  particularly  at  low  temperatures,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether 
a  substance  is  actually  in  the  crystalline  or  glassy  condition,  and  its  true  state 
can  only  be  determined  by  observing  the  change  which  takes  place  when  the 
liquid  is  cooled.  In  the  case  of  some  paraffin  hydrocarbons,  for  instance,  the 
liquid  becomes  thick  and  treacly  before  passing  into  the  glassy  condition.  In  no 
case  can  petrol  be  made  to  crystallize.  Liquid  hydrogen,  when  evaporated  in 
vacuo,  does  not  become  more  viscous  as  its  temperature  falls,  but  when  a  tem- 
perature corresponding  to  about  14.1°  absolute  is  reached,  flakes  of  glassy  matter 
break  away  at  the  surface,  and  finally  the  whole  mass  turns  to  a  clear  glassy 
solid." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


CHRIST  AND  THE  SENSE  OF  JUSTICE. 

•'  T^^HE  place  of  what  we  call  justice  in  the  Christian  system  of 
A  ethics  is  not  very  easy  to  determine,"  remarks  a  writer  in 
the  London  Spectator.  Altho  Christ  made  continual  appeal  to  the 
natural  sense  of  justice,  at  the  same  time  "  he  told  parables,  pro- 
pounded problems,  and  pointed  to  facts  deliberately  calculated  to 
shake  the  faith  of  his  hearers  in  the  infallibility  of  their  instinctive 
feeling  on  the  subject."  The  writer  accounts  for  the  apparent  con- 
flict of  evidence  on  this  point  by  reminding  us  that  "  our  Lord  was 
a  realist  "  rather  than  a  theorist,  and  that "  he  never  took  any  pains 
to  spare  the  moral  prejudices  of  his«hearers."  As  illustrating 
Christ's  apparent  contradiction,  at  times,  of  the  sense  of  justice, 
we  read : 

"  Take  the  story  of  the  laborers  who  agreed  to  work  all  day  for 
a  given  sum.  and  then  complained  because  certain  other  men  who 
were  put  on  to  work  much  later  received  the  same  wage.  At  tirst 
sight  the  arrangement  seems  exceedingly  unfair.  The  instinct  of 
the  reader  suggests  a  fellow-feeling  for  the  grumblers.  Surely 
those  who  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  should  gain  more 
than  those  who  do  an  easy  piece  of  work  in  the  cool  of  the  even- 
ing. Our  Lord,  however,  had  not  the  smallest  sympathy  with  the 
malcontents.  They  should.  He  implies,  have  minded  their  own 
business,  and  abided  by  their  bargain.  'Is  thine  eye  evil,  because 
I  am  good  ? '  are  the  words  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  employer, 
and  tiie  employer,  we  are  taught,  was  entirely  within  his  right  in 
so  replying  to  his  men.  Again,  the  mental  position  of  the  elder 
son  in  the  parable  appeals  very  much  to  the  reader's  instinctive 
sense  of  justice.  But  Christ,  tho  he  is  far  from  condemning  the 
elder  son  ('Son,  thou  art  ever  with  me,  and  all  that  I  have  is  thine,' 
can  not  be  turned  by  the  most  pharisaical  of  minds  into  a  harsh 
speech),  yet  makes  him  stand  before  his  hearers  as  a  type  of  a 
good  man  in  the  wrong,  occupying  for  the  moment,  and  by  reason 
of  his  advocacy  of  superhcial  equity,  a  very  undignitied  moral  posi- 
tion." 

Or,  turning  from  stories  to  statements: 

'•'There  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over  one 
sinner  that  repenteth,'  is  a  saying  which  could  give  nothing  but  de- 
light to  any  well-meaning  person.  But  our  Lord  did  not  stop 
there.  He  said  also:  'More  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  per- 
sons that  need  no  repentance.'  To  the  moral  plodder  the  sentence 
does  give  something  of  a  cold  shock.  What  is  the  use  of  so  much 
effort  if  those  who  do  not  make  it  succeed  as  well,  if  the  secret  of 
making  the  best  of  both  worlds  lies  with  the  sinner  all  the  time.'' 
While  we  are  thinking  of  hard  sayings  on  the  subject  of  justice  we 
must  not  forget  the  question  which  Christ  put  to  Simon:  'There 
was  a  certain  creditor  which  had  two  debtors:  the  one  owed  five 
hundred  pence,  and  the  other  tifty.  And  when  they  had  nothing 
to  pay,  he  frankly  forgave  them  both.  Tell  me,  therefore,  which 
of  them  will  love  him  most?'  Once  more  the  suggestion  is  hard 
for  the  moral  plodder,  and  again  our  Lord  does  not  stop  short  at 
suggestion.  'Her  sins,  which  are  many,  are  forgiven,'  he  says; 
'for  she  loved  much:  but  to  whom  little  is  forgiven,  the  same 
loveth  little.'" 

The  writer  finds  that  while  Christ  considered  a  sense  of  justice 
to  be  the  great  moral  standby  of  the  ordinary  man,  he  neverthe- 
less taught  that  it  is  "exceedingly  liable  to  parasitic  growths  of  a 
non-moral,  and  even  an  immoral,  character."     To  quote  more  fully  : 

"  Cruelty,  revenge,  envy,  and  that  criminal  refusal  to  think  a  mat- 
ter out,  which  we  call  prejudice,  all  grow  up  in  the  human  mind  in 
such  close  connection  with  the  sense  of  justice  that  it  is  often  al- 
most impossible  to  divide  the  one  from  the  other.  The  workmen 
in  the  parable  no  doubt  thought  that  they  were  actuated  by  a 
spirit  of  justice,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  were  simply  moved 
by  the  spirit  of  envy.  They  did  not  ask  whether  the  sum  received 
was  a  sufficient  remuneration  for  a  day's  labor,  nor  whotlier  they 
could  live  on  it.  They  had  no  reasonable  ground  whatever  for 
thinking  themselves  underpaid,  except  the  fact  that  some  one  else 
was  receiving  a  wage  at  a  higher  rate.  .'Superficially  the  arrange- 
ment did  not  look  fair,  and  they  judged  alti.r  appearances  instead 


of  judging  righteous  judgment.  They  used  a  moral  rule-of-thumb, 
measured  one  man's  fortune  against  another's,  and  refused  to 
think.  The  elder  brother,  in  the  same  way.  was  very  unrea.son- 
able.  He  lost  nothing  by  the  feast  which  was  made  for  the  re- 
turned prodigal.  He  might  have  enjoyed  it  even,  if  he  had  not  al- 
lowed jealousy  to  prey  upon  his  sense  of  justice  till  they  were  so 
much  entangled  that  he  could  not  divide  the  one  from  the  other. 
When  one  thinks  of  the  'sayings  '  we  have  quoted,  it  is  necessary, 
we  think,  to  remember  that  our  Lord  was  a  realist,  and  a  realist  is 
seldom  a  theorist.  We  can  not  look  on  life  exactly  as  it  is.  and 
not  give  some  very  great  pain  to  very  good  people  who  have  made 
for  themselves  a  theory  which  explains  life." 

In  conclusion  the  writer  in  The  Spectator  offers  the  following 
statement  of  Christ's  teaching  in  regard  to  justice:  "The  natural 
sense  of  justice  must  be  freed  of  revenge,  of  cruelty,  and  of  self- 
interested  and  sentimental  theorizing  before  it  can  be  safely  relied 
upon;  and  if  in  the  process  a  few  guilty  persons  escape,  society  is 
better  served  by  the  self-discipline  of  the  judging  crowd  than  it 
could  have  been  by  looking  on  at  the  preventive  warning  of  the 
most  severe  punishment." 


SCOTCH    AND    ENGLISH    CHRISTIANITY 
COMPARED. 

THE  attention  attracted  by  the  Scotch  Free  Church  case  has  at 
the  same  time,  according  to  Mr.  William  Cunningham  (a 
writer  in  The  JK'ational  Review.  London),  brought  into  clear  light 
the  fundamental  differences  between  Scotch  and  English  Christian- 
ity. For  one  thing,  says  Mr.  Cunningham,  the  dominance  of  tra- 
dition is  felt  in  every  part  of  the  Anglican  system,  while  the  Scotch 
Presbyterians  were  from  the  first  "  eager  to  claim  complete  free- 
dom for  a  democratic  church,  reconstituted  on  a  scriptural  basis."' 
Again,  altho  the  want  of  consonance  between  the  critical  move- 
ment and  traditional  orthodoxy  is  felt  on  all  sides- in  the  Church 
of  Rome  and  the  Church  of  England,  as  well  as  in  Scotland — "  it 
is  a  practical  difference  be 'ween  AngHcan  and  Scotch  Christianity 
that  the  difficulty  is  felt  so  much  more  acutely  in  the  north."  On 
this  point  we  read  further: 

"  The  Presbyterian  has  hitherto  taken  the  Bible  as  the  sole  stand- 
ard—the absolute  statement  of  divine  truth  for  man  ;  while  there 
are,  at  any  rate,  many  in  England  who  regard  it  as  an  invaluable 
record  of  Christian  experience  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  but 
not  as  being  independent  of  all  other  lights  on  Christian  faith  and 
practise. 

"So,  too,  there  is  a  difference  as  to  the  importance  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  individual  judgment  as  capable  of  interpreting  the 
Bible  aright.  Earnestly  religious  men,  both  English  and  Scotch, 
would  agree  in  repudiating  the  deistic  opinion  which  was  put  for- 
ward by  Locke,  that  human  intelligence,  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Bible,  is  quite  capable  of  apprehending  and  appreciating  the  eter- 
nal truths  it  contains.  Spiritual  things,  it  would  be  urged,  must 
be  spiritually  discerned,  and  divine  guidance  is  needed,  if  any 
mere  man  is  to  grasp  truth  about  the  eternal  and  unseen.  So  far 
all  are  agreed,  but  there  is  a  difference  according  as  it  is  held  that 
this  divine  guidance  is  personal  to  the  individual,  or  given  through 
the  corporate  consciousness  of  the  church.  The  former  point  of 
view  seems  to  lead  naturally  to  a  negation  of  criticism.  The  in- 
dividual can  never  presume  to  stand  in  any  true  sense  above  a 
divine  revelation,  and  therefore  can  never  criticize  it.  But  the 
corporate  Christian  consciousness  has  a  right  to  criticize.  The 
church  is  older  than  the  New  Testament,  and  the  classification  of 
sacred  books,  as  spurious,  doubtful,  and  authentic,  on  which 
canonicity  depends,  was  a  decision  taken  In'  the  church.  The  liv- 
ing Christian  consciousness  has  an  abiding  power  of  interpreting 
and  criticizing  the  writings  which  it  was  instrumental  in  selecting 
and  preserving.  The  development  not  only  of  literary  and  scien- 
tific, but  of  theological,  knowledge  has  been  going  on  throughout 
all  the  ages;  and  by  this  corporate  right  the  claim  of  ihe  individ- 
ual is  conditioned.  His  personal  apprehension  and  appreciation 
of  the  faith  of  the  church — the  fullest  and  most  definite  knowledge 
of  Cod  that  has  been  attained  by  man — gives  the  basis  from  which 
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any  one  has  a  right  to  criticize  the  earlier  and  less  developed  forms 
of  belief  in  spiritual  realities." 

The  differences  between  the  national  feeling  and  political  tradi- 
tions of  Scotland  and  England,  says  Mr.  Cunningham,  are  asso- 
ciated with,  and  to  some  extent  based  upon,  differences  in  the  relig- 
ious sentiment  in  the  two  countries.  "  The  spirit  and  influence  of 
their  respective  religious  institutions  has  had  a  considerable  part 
in  perpetuating  the  distinctive  character  of  each  people." 


RADICAL   FORCES    IN   THE    ROMAN 

CHURCH. 


CATHOLIC 


"T^^  HE  reports  that  have  emanated  from  Rome  from  time  to  time 
■'•  since  the  accession  of  Pius  X.,  to  the  effect  that  tlie  new 
pontiff  is  contemplating  new  policies,  give  interest  to  a  side-light 
on  the  Vatican  program  from  a  Protestant  journal  in  Germany, 
the  Christliche  Welt^oi  Marburg  (No.  22).  This  paper,  after  say- 
ing that  the  changed  attitude  first  became  apparent  in  the  utter- 
ances of  the  Pope  himself,  influenced,  perhaps,  by  pressure  from 
cardinals  in  Protestant  countries,  goes  on  to  tell  of  a  "  Christian 
Democratic  "  movement  that  is  agitating  the  church.     It  says  : 

"'And  yet  it  moves!'  not  the  earth,  as  everybody  knows,  but 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  spiritual  atmosphere  of  Rome 
and  of  Italy.  He  who  is  able  to  recall  seventy-flve  years  is  amazed 
at  the  contrast.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  it  seemed  impossible 
that  any  modern  thought  should  force  its  entrance  into  the  ideals 
of  the  Vatican ;  but  it  has  been  recognized  in  the  course  of  time 
by  the  Vatican  authorities  that  the  church  simply  must  take  into 
account  the  problems  and  perplexities  of  the  day,  if  the  church 
would  retain  its  hold  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  its  constituents. 
The  change  in  the  official  program  began  with  the  official  utter- 
ances of  the  Pope  on  the  social  and  economic  problems  of  the 
times.  In  the  Vatican  itself  they  were  totally  unprepared  for  this  ; 
the  pressure  came  from  without,  chiefly  from  Germany,  England, 
and  North  America,  the  leading  agitators  being  Cardinals  Gibbons 
and  Manning. 

"  In  Italy  itself  the  steps  taken  by  the  Vatican  in  these  problems 
proved  rather  disappointing,  chiefly  because  they  did  not  go  far 
enough  in  either  direction.  The  clergy,  the  press,  and  the  church 
at  large  were  divided,  the  conservative  and  reactionary  element 
being  represented  chiefly  by  the  aristocratic  and  wealthy  higher 
officials  in  the  hierarchy,  while  the  progressive  party,  especially 
the  'Christian  Democrats,' consisted  .chiefly  of  the  younger  and 
more  energetic  clergy.  Just  to  what  degree  the  clergy  should  take 
part  in  the  social  and  economic  reforms  of  the  day  seemed  a  prob- 
lem on  which  the  authorities  had  not  yet  definitely  decided.  At 
first  the  activities  of  the  'Christian  Democrats'  were  at  least  tac- 
itly approved ;  but  when  these  developed  a  spirit  of  independence, 
which  virtually  demanded  the  right  for  good  Catholics  to  take  part 
in  the  elections  and  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
thus  ignoring  the  7ion  expedit  policy  that  had  prevailed  since  the 
capture  of  Rome  by  Victor  Emmanuel  and  the  establishment  of 
the  present  kingdom  of  Italy,  then  the  program  was  changed  and 
the  new  agitation  frowned  upon.  A  convention  of  the  'Christian 
Democrats  '  had  been  called  to  meet  in  Bologna  during  the  present 
season  ;  but  a  special  pronouncement  from  the  Pope's  own  hand, 
addressed  to  Cardinal  Svampa,  archbishop  of  that  city,  who  is  re- 
garded as  favoring  the  progressive  policy  of  this  party,  has 
promptly  put  a  stop  to  the  proposed  convention.  Tho  obedient, 
as  good  Catholics  should  be,  the  'Christian  Democrats'  are  not 
silent,  but  through  such  organs  as  the  Cnltura  and  other  journals, 
they  boldly  declare  that  the  Pope  has  been  misinformed  as  to  the 
spirit  and  character  of  the  agitation,  and  ask  for  the  right  to  be 
heard  before  they  are  condemned. 

"  It  is  very  evident  that  the  present  Pope  is  not  the  equal  of  his 
predecessor  in  diplomatic  skill,  and  for  that  reason  the  progressive 
dements  have  managed  to  make  themselves  felt  more  now  than 
was  the  case  under  Leo  XIII.  In  Rome  it  is  currently  reported 
and  widely  believed  that  the  powers  behind  the  throne  are  the  Papa 
Nero  (The  Black  Pope,  i.e.,  the  General  of  the  Jesuits),  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  one  of  the  cardinals  living  in  the  Vatican.  It 
is,  however,  equally  well  known  that  these  three  leaders  consult 
■often  with  the  representatives  of  modern  learning  among  the 
younger  clergy,  such  as  the  Abbe  Murri,  the  Barnabite  Semeria. 


the  learned  Don  Salvatore  Minochi,  also  with  the  gentle  Pater 
Genochi. 

"  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  other  forces  are  at  work  in  the  Catho- 
lic Church  at  Rome  that  compel  the  \'atican  leaders  to  pay  due 
heed  to  modern  problems  and  thought.  Among  these  forces  is  the 
active  participation  of  prominent  women,  even  of  princesses,  such 
as  Elena  d'Aosta  and  Isabella  di  (ienova,  who  are  ardently  attached 
to  the  church,  in  the  social  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and 
the  needy.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  Southern  Italy,  where 
the  poverty-stricken  ma.sses  need  help  more  than  elsewhere. 

"  Another  peculiar  element  in  the  problem,  one  especially  active 
in  the  hou.ses  of  higher  officers  and  officials,  is  theosophy.  This 
has  recently  proved  itself  a  troublesome  factor  with  which  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  must  reckon. 

"Just  within  recent  months  and  weeks  a  new  manifestation  of 
progressiveness  has  appeared  in  the  shape  of  books  and  pamphlets 
dealing  with  modern  problems  in  a  spirit  that  brings  them  into 
touch  with  the  church  and  its  ideals.  The  most  prominent  work 
of  this  kind  is  'Pius  X.,  His  Acts  and  His  Intentions.'  by  an  'Ob- 
server.' The  program  here  ascribed  to  the  Pope  is  so  progres- 
sive, that  the  Osservatore  Romano  has  deemed  it  the  part  of  wis- 
dom to  deny  that  the  book  was  in  any  way 'inspired.'  Further 
progressive  thought  appears  in  such  works  as  the  discussion  of  the 
'Guarantee  Law  '  by  Monsignore  Petrizi,  and  is  a  criticism  of  the 
cultus  published  by  Monsignore  Bonomelli.  Another  book  of  this 
kind  is  the  long-expected  work  of  the  veteran  church  historian  of 
Rome,  Prof.  B.  Labanca,  entitled  'The  Papacy;  Its  Origin.  His- 
tory, and  Future.'  Quite  naturally  the  intransigent  party  is  not 
silent  in  the  literary  field.  The  most  characteristic  production  of 
this  school  is  the  ]/era  Roma,  II papa  c  il papa  '  which  is  suffi- 
ciently characterized  by  its  title." 

From  communications  to  The  Tablet  (Roman  Catholic,  London) 
and  to  The  Catholic  Citizen  (Milwaukee),  we  learn  that  the  pam- 
phlet here  mentioned,  "Pius  X.,  His  Acts  and  His  Intentions," 
which  created  a  sensation  in  Rome,  deals  only  with  reforms  in  the 
machinery,  and  not  in  the  doctrines,  of  Roman  Catholicism. — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


AGNOSTICISM'S    RESPONSIBILITY    FOR   SOCIAL 

EVILS. 

IN  a  recent  review  article  which  was  quoted  in  The  Literary 
Digest  of  May  27,  Dr.  William  Barry,  an  English  Roman 
Catholic  priest  well  known  as  a  critic  and  a  novelist,  argued  that 
agnosticism  was  "  in  no  small  measure  the  cause  "  of  the  many 
moral  evils  afflicting  modern  society.  In  answer  to  this  theory, 
Mr.  G.  G.  Coulton,  writing  in  The  Independent  /P^tvVw  (London, 
June),  contrasts  our  present  age  of  alleged  agnosticism  with  the 
thirteenth  century,  which  he  characterizes  as  "  the  age  of  faith." 

Mr.  Coulton  writes  with  an  evident  hostility  toward  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism, and  his  critics  might  urge  that  his  accusations  are  made 
against  the  Catholic  Church  at  a  time  when  there  practically  was 
no  other.  Comparing  the  two  periods  under  discussion,  he  reviews 
briefly  "all  the  crimes  of  which  Dr.  Barry  complains,"  and  writes: 

"  By  two  independent  calculations,  from  coroners'  rolls  of  Ox- 
ford and  Bedfordshire,  I  get  at  the  same  result— that  the  percent- 
age of  murders  and  homicides  to  the  total  population  of  tho.se  days 
was  more  than  twenty  times  greater  than  at  present.  With  rape, 
the  disproportion  is  greater  still ;  for  it  was  a  habitual  practise  in 
warfare,  and  when  was  Europe  without  war?  Even  nowadays  it 
is  in  Romanist  countries  that  gambling  is  especially  rampant;  in 
the  Middle  Ages  it  was  far  worse,  and  rendered  even  chess  a  dis- 
reputable game.  St.  Bernardino  complains  of  the  horrible  bla.s- 
pheniies  and  mutilations  of  saints'  images  to  which  the  gambling 
mania  led — far  worse  than  anything  known  to  modern  Protestant- 
ism. Drunkenness,  even  without  the  worst  modern  temptation  of 
distilled  liquors,  was  also  rampant  in  the  past;  at  Oxford,  as  Dr. 
Rashdall  points  out,  it  was  not  even  an  offense  recognized  by  the 
university  authorities.  As  to  obscenity.  I  dare  not  even  summa- 
rize the  testimony  of  Thomas  of  Celano  and  Gerson,  which  points 
to  something  far  beyond  modern  France  and  Italy.  One  of  St. 
Catherine  of  Siena's  worst  trials  lay  in  the  impossibility  of  escap- 
ing from  foul  talk  in  respectable  middle-class  circles.  There  is 
scarcely  a  book  of  medieval  history  or  fiction,  even  including  the 
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collections  of  anecdotes  for  preaciiers'  use.  which  could  conve- 
niently be  published  in  an  unexpurgated  translation.  Dozens  of 
songs  and  parodies  written  by  medieval  clerics,  and  preserved  to 
modern  times  in  monastic  or  cathedral  libraries,  are  far  too  licen- 
tious to  be  translated  and  published  in  any  modern  community. 
The  beautiful  poem  from  which  Neale  took  "Jerusalem  the  (iold- 
en  "  is  in  many  parts  quite  untranslatable.  It  is  very  strange 
that  IJr.  Barry,  a  professed  medievalist,  should  not  have  at  least 
some  inkling  of  these  things  :  and  that  he  should  not  know  how  lit- 
tle the  thirteenth  century  can  be  spoken  of  as  a  time  of  pure  and 
ideal  family  life,  untainted  by  divorce,  tho  space  fails  me  to  grap- 
ple here  with  a  subject  which  is  complicated  by  medieval  legal  fic- 
tions  

"On  one  point,  however.  I  am  glad  to  agree  with  Dr.  Barry. 
NeoMaitluisianism  is  comparatively  modern  as  a  general  practise. 
It  is  gaining  ground  alarmingly  in  most  civilized  countries;  and  I 
heartily  indorse  his  plea  that  it  is  contrary  both  to  natural  and  to 
Christian  morality." 

In  his  sneer  at  the  "new  decalogue,"  says  Mr.  Coulton,  Dr. 
Barry  "  shows  utter  blindness  to  the  entirely  modern  virtue  of  tol- 
eration." The  point  of  Mr.  Coulton's  paper  seems  to  be  that  Dr. 
Barry  has  e.xaggerated  the  significance  of  "  the  dummy  agnostic 
whom  he  sets  up    to  knock  down  again." 


AN    ANALYSIS   OF    M.    BRUNETIERE'S 
CONVERSION. 

"  T  X  a  certain  sense  M.  Brunetiere  has  always  been  a  Catholic," 

^      says  George  I'ellissicr  ("  I^tudes  de  Littdrature  etde  Morale 

Contemporaines  "),  discussing  the  "Conversion  of  M.   Ferdinand 

Brunetiere."     He  goes  on  to  say  tliat  by  this  he  means  that  his 

principles,  on  every 
question,  were  from  the 
first  in  intimate  accord 
with  tiie  spirit  of  Ca- 
tholicism; that  the  Cath- 
olic spirit  has  one 
indisputably  essential 
feature,  and  that  is  its 
tendency  toward  unity 
— a  unity  founded  on 
common  sense,  disci- 
pline, tradition.  But 
common  sense,  disci- 
pline, tradition  charac- 
terize the  whole  doctrine 
of  M.  Brunetiere,  liter- 
ary, moral,  and  politi- 
cal. 

The  writer  proceeds 
to  show  this  at  some 
length,  and  proves  that 
even  when  his  subject 
was  a  mere  positivist 
these  were  the  control- 
ling ideas  of  his  mind. 
But  the  positivist  is  practically  a  skeptic,  a  doubter,  an  unbeliever. 
How  did  .M.  Brunetiere  become  a  believer?  In  his  "  Discourse  on 
the  Need  of  Believing."  this  writer  thus  expounds  his  thesis: 

"  You  can  not  eliminate  belief  from  tlu'  human  mind,  for  you  can 
not  destroy  the  need  of  it  to  man.  The  proof  of  this  is  that  even 
in  our  time  men  who  have  discarded  tlie  Christian  faith  erect  for 
tiiemselves  some  other  idol —science,  art,  democracy,  progress, 
solidarity,  revolution." 

M.  I'elissier  points  out  here  the  confusion  in  sense  implied  in 
speaking  of  believing  in  what  is  rational,  and  in  mysteries  which 
transcend  or  contradict  rea.son  -as,  for  instance,  the  rights  of  man 
and  transubstantiation  — and  proceeds  lo  show  how  M.  Brunetiibre 
makes  even  his  faith  require  the  support  ol  authority.  Why  siiould 
we  ,isk  for  authority?  Why  not  choose  i)etween  two  solutions, 
and  accept  the  more  probable,  more  agreeable  to  mind  and  heart? 
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His  conversion  from  t'ositivism  to  Roman 
Catholicism,  claims  a  I'rencli  critic,  "  was  luirely 
intellectual,  and  sentiment  had  no  share  in  it." 


But  -M.  Brunetiere  does  not  only  profess  to  be  a  believer,  but  a 
Catholic. 

"  Comparing  the  two  great  Christian  confessions,  the  Catholic 
and  the  Protestant,  he  prefers  the  Catholic,  because  it  is— I  quote 
his  own  words — a  government,  a  tradition,  a  sociology." 

Catholicism  is  a  sociology,  contends  M.  Brunetiere,  because  it 
teaches  the  solidarity  of  works  and  merits  and  the  share  which 
each  has  iii  the  common  property,  while  Protestantism  is  occu- 
pied by  the  salvation  of  the  individual  by  faith.  But  would  M. 
Brunetiere  think  that  there  is  any  reality  in  a  religion  in  which 
faith  and  works  are  separated  ?  M.  Pelissier  then  takes  up  the 
famous  critic's  assertion  that  Catholicism  is  a  tradition— a  doc- 
trine unchangeable,  independent  of  the  vagaries  of  the  individual. 
But  if  Catholicism  demands  a  blind  belief,  based  on  authority, 
what  is  the  use  of  personal  faith?     There  is  no  room  for  it. 

Finally,  according  to  M.  Brunetiere,  Catholicism  is  a  govern- 
ment— and  J'rotestantism  is  an  anarchy.     M.  Pelissier  proceeds: 

"  What  reason  can  M.  Brunetiere  give  for  denying  that  Protes- 
tantism is  a  government?  Are  there  no  Protestant  churches  in 
existence?  Are  Protestant  nations  inferior  to  Catholic  nations  in 
material  or  moral  qualities?  If  the  Protestant  religion  is  not  an 
anarchy,  much  less  is  it  an  aristocratic  religion.  But  the  critic 
has  often  declared  him.self  a  democrat  and  declared  the  Protes- 
tants are  aristocrats — perhaps  they  form  a  democracy  of  aristocrats, 
in  which  case  where  would  M.  Brunetiere  find  himself  as  a  demo- 
cratic Catholic? 

■'  Many  unbelievers  are  converted  by  the  heart  and  the  imagina- 
tion. Chateaubriand  was  an  atheist  in  his  '  Essay  on  Revolu- 
tions.' Bereavement  melted  his  heart ;  he  became  a  believer  and 
wrote  the  '  Genius  of  Christianity,'  a  book  which  is  not  addressed 
to  the  understanding,  but  touches  the  heart  and  enchants  the  under- 
standing, a  book  in  which  he  leads  us  to  see  tiie  truth  of  Christi- 
anity not  by  argument,  but  by  the  beauty  of  his  descriptions. 
Such  was  not  the  conversion  of  M.  Brunetiere.  It  was  purely  in- 
tellectual, and  .sentiment  had  no  share  in  it.  If  M.  Brunetiere  has 
faith,  it  is  because  he  is  convinced  by  reason  that  he  ought  to  have 
it.  The  act  of  faith  proceeds  from  a  logical  demonstration — to 
linn— yes— but  not  to  every  one  ;  and  therefore  his  example  is  only 
one  of  those  isolated  instances  which  can  add  nothing  to  the  evi- 
dences or  to  the  persuasiveness  of  the  Christian  faith." — Transla. 
t  ion  made  for  T  WE-  Literary  Digest. 


A  Catholic  View  of   Protestant  Federation.— The 

recent  meeting  of  the  committee  of  arrangements  for  the  Inter- 
church  Conference  on  federation  (Protestant),  which  is  to  be  held 
in  Carnegie  Hall.  New  York,  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twentieth 
of  November,  calls  forth  the  following  comment  in  The  Catholic 
Universe  (Cleveland,  Ohio): 

"  The  sects  of  Protestantism  want  to  form  a  trust  or  a  combina- 
tion to  change  the  spots  that  scandalize  even  the  heathens.  The 
frantic  efforts  of  Protestants  'to  get  together  '  only  emphasize  the 
fact  of  their  disintegrating  principle  of  private  interpretation. 
When  each  captain  and  each  private  is  made  a  commander  in  an 
army,  the  ranks  will  never  'dress  up  '  for  inspection,  much  less  for 
battle.  Before  there  can  ever  be  a  semblance  of  unity,  a  good 
many  self-constituted  officers  and  high  privates  must  lose  their 
shoulder-straps.  When  a  sacrifice  is  wanted,  'the  other  fellow  '  is 
selected  for  the  victim,  and  he  claims  that  his  demur  is  sanctioned 
by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"  Of  course  the  proposed  national  body  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  creeds.  Doctrines  are  submarine  mines  for  the  Protestant 
craft.     The  pilots  and  the  captains  fear  them." 


The  Protest.-int  Alliance  of  Kngland.  at  its  recent  annual  meetinq-.  was  greatly 
exercised  over  the  i^Towtli  of  conventual  a?Ki  monastic  institutions  in  England  as 
a  result  of  the  I'rench  Congregation  laws.  These  institutions,  the  Alhance  com- 
Iilained.  were  "  gaining  the  young  by  tlie  ofter  of  special  educational  advantages, 
thus  imbuing  their  minds  with  Romish  superstitions."  Some  members  went  so 
far  as  to  demur  to  applyini;  complimentary  phrases  to  King  Edward,  since  in 
Ireland  he  had  passed  under  a  banner  w-ith  the  inscription  "  Welcome  to  the- 
Friends  of  the  I'oiie,"  and  had  attended  a  mass  at  Marienhad.  The  London  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Chuichmaii  comments  as  follows  :  "  In  themselves 
these  declarations  may  jirovoke  a  smile,  but  the  intense  interest  wliicii  English- 
men show  in  such  questions,  even  when  their  7eal  is  not  discreet,  is  part  of  the- 
nation's  strength  and  one  of  the  guarantees  of  the  Chmch's  democratic  liberty."' 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT. 


OSCAR    II.    OF   SWEDEN    AND   THE   THRONE 
OF    NORWAY. 

'  I  ^HE  King  of  Sweden  bears  the  general  reputation  of  being  one 
^  of  the  best  and  most  generous  monarchs.  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  savants  and  gentlemen  of  Europe.  1 1  is  unfortunate 
for  him  that  he  has  had  two  kingdoms  to  rule,  and,  as  a  writer  in 
the  Hamburge?-  A^acJirichteit  thinks,  his  administration  lias  been 
divided,  even  distracted.  "When  he  was  needed  in  Norway  at 
any  crisis,  he  was  always  occupied  in  Sweden."  In  the  Roman 
circus  the  performer  who  rode  two  horses  and  leaped  alternately 
from  the  saddle  of  one  to  that  of  the  other  was  called  desu/tor;  he 
was  a  desultory  rider.  Norwegians  accuse  Oscar  II.  of  being  a 
desultory  ruler,  with  the  implication  that  he  sometimes  .sat  longer 
in  one  saddle  than  in  the  other,  for,  as  the  above-quoted  writer  re- 
marks, "  He  is  himself  a  Swede." 

Judging  from  the  demeanor  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  anticipated  the  coup  dUtat  which  deposed  liim  from 
the  throne  of  Norway.  Yet  all  his  utterances  that  are  published 
in  the  press  indicate  that  his  character  has  much  in  common  with 
the  ideal  Scandinavian  monarch  of  Shakespeare.  Oscar  11.  re- 
ceived what  from  a  personal  standpoint  he  must  have  taken  as  an 
affront,  "more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger."  His  kingly  dignity  and 
self-restraint  are  evidenced  in  a  letter  which  he  recently  addressed 
to  the  Storthing,  or  parliament,  of  Norway. 

The  reyal  communication  is  published  in  the  Post  och  lurikesii- 
dtiingen  (Christiania).  In  this  letter  he  says  that  his  oath  to  the 
Norwegian  Constitution  obliges  him  to  answer  the  charge  that  his 
veto  of  the  Norwegian  measure  for  a  separate  consular  service,  on 
May  27,  was  unconstitutional  and  contrary  to  the  independence 
and  sovereignty  of  Norway,  and  that  it  was,  moreover,  illegal,  null, 
and  void,  because  it  lacked  the  endorsement  of  the  Prime  Minis- 


THE  MAN   OF  THE  MOMENT. 

Kaiser  William  —  "  Modesty  forbids  my  siiugesting  the  right  man  to  inter- 
vene, but  "—(bitterly)—"  I  suppose  it  will  be  Roosevelt  as  usual ! '' 

—Punch  (London). 

ter.  King  Oscar  puts  forth  long  and  exhaustive  arguments  in 
favor  of  his  position  ;  he  claims  absolute  right  to  exercise  his  judg- 
ment in  acting  for  the  best  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
says  that  in  making  his  decision  on  the  consulate  question  he  con- 
sulted the  interests  both  of  Norway  and  the  union.  He  concludes 
in  the  following  words  •. 

"The  Constitution  I  have  sworn  to  respect  and  the  good  of  the 


OSCAR    II. 


"  My   contemporaries    and  history  will  judge 
between  me  and  the  Norwegian  people." 


two  countries  I  govern  made  it  my  absolute  duty  to  take  that  deci- 
sion. The  resignation  of  the  Ministers  placed  me  in  the  painful 
dilemma  of  being  false  to  that  duty  or  of  remaining  without  a  Cab- 
inet. I  had  no  choice.  The  Storthing,  in  accepting  the  resigna- 
tions of  the  Ministry,  have  violated  the  Constitution,  and  by  a  rev- 
olutionary act  have  declared  that  the  King  of  Norway  has  ceased 
to  reign  and  that  the  Union  with  Sweden  is  dissolved.  It  rests 
with  Sweden  and  with 
me,  as  King  of  the  Union, 
to  decide  whether  this 
violation  of  the  compact 
of  union  shall  be  followed 
by  a  legitimate  and  legal 
dissolution  of  the  Union. 
My  contemporaries  and 
history  will  judge  be- 
tween me  and  the  Nor- 
wegian people." 

Such  a  letter  as  this, 
academic,  abstract  in  ar- 
gument, is,  as  the  Eng- 
lish press  is  unanimous 
in  considering,  thrown  to 
the  winds  amid  the  ex- 
citement of  the  revolu- 
tionary tempest.  Revolu- 
tion aims  not  at  the  letter, 
but  at  the  spirit  of  justice. 
The  Saturday  Review,  in 
this  connection,  quotes 
Burke's  "  You  can  not 
indict  a  nation,"  with  the 
implication  that  Oscar  II.,  by  attempting  to  do  so.  has  proved 
himself  a  mere  doctrinaire. 

Naturally  the  Swedish  papers  are  enthusiastic  over  the  King's 
message  to  the  Storthing.     Says  the  Stockholms  Bladet : 

"The  letter  of  the  King  is  so  calm  in  language  that  every  one 
will  admire  in  astonishment  the  self-control  which  the  writer  ex- 
hibits. The  fact  that  such  a  letter  has  come  before  the  Storthing 
clearly  shows  that  a  way  is  open  not  only  for  a  personal  union  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  but  also  for  the  succession  of  a  young 
liernadotte  to  the  Swedish  throne." 

Equally  tolerant,  hopeful,  and  enthusiastic  is  tlie  StockhoUns 
Tidiiiiigeii,  which  declares : 

"  King  Oscar  takes  a  firm  stand  on  the  ground  of  right  and  truth. 
Revolutions  have  their  justification,  when  a  people's  rights  are 
threatened  or  denied  or  when  oppression  crushes  the  subjects  of  a 
throne.  But  a  king  is  never  to  be  deposed  when  he  is  merely 
maintaining  his  position  on  the  basis  of  constitutional  enactment 
or  takes  a  step  which  he  believes  is  called  for  by  his  duty  as  a  ruler." 

The  Dagtns  Nyheta  (Stockholm)  seems  impressed  with  the 
King's  statement,  as  likely  to  prove  a  document  of  permanent 
value  in  the  history  of  the  Swedish-Norwegian  conflict,  but  re- 
marks rather  vaguely : 

"  As  regards  ourselves  and  in  view  of  the  final  verdict  of  Europe, 
the  King's  sound  and  logical  presentation  of  the  Norwegian  im- 
broglio, if  considered  aright,  is  a  statement  which  deserves  the 
most  careful  consideration." 

Naturally  enough,  the  Norwegian  press  do  not  agree  with  the 
Swedish  view.  The  A/ienposten  (Christiania)  intimates,  in  its 
criticism  of  King  Oscar's  letter,  that  that  monarch's  conception  of 
the  Union  and  of  his  own  constitutional  rights  and  duties  is  unjust 
and  illogical,  as  well  as  quite  irreconcilable  with  all  that  constitutes 
national  independence  and  constitutional  prosperity.  To  this  th' 
Morgenbladet  (Christiania)  adds  the  reflection  that  the  King  hai 
not  uttered  a  single  word  in  answer  to  the  Storthing's  request  for 
his  cooperation  in  the  election  of  a  new  king.  This  silence  on  the 
part  of  King  Oscar  induces  that  paper  to  think  that  he  will  con 
sider  that  point  at  some  future  time. 

In  predicting  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  Swedish-Norwegiar 
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M.  ARCTANDER, 

Minister  of  Industry  and  Navigation. 

dispute,  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  problem  is  to  decide 
upon  the  future  action  of  the 
Swedish  irreconcilables.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Stockholm  cor- 
respondent of  The  T////es {Lon- 
don), Sweden  is  at  present  di- 
vided.    This  writer  says : 

"  The  general  tone  all  over 
the  country  is  still  against  mil- 
itary measures  or  any  attempt 
to  coerce  Norway  back  into 
the  I'nion,  but  opinion  is  by 
no  means  as  unanimous  in 
favor  of  a  prompt  and  amic- 
able settlement  witli  Norway, 
wiping  out  all  old  scores  and 
making  a  clean  slate  in  view 
of  drawing  up  the  conditions 
of  the  future.  An  adverse 
current  is  setting  in  frt^.m  dif- 
ferent directions,  prompted  by 
a  variety  of  feelings,  such  as 
loyalty  to  the  King,  indigna- 
tion at  the  way  he  has  been 
treated, and  distrustof  the  Nor- 
wegian democracy  and  its  un- 
compromising thoroughness." 


4 


'^nt 


M.   BOTHNER, 

Auditor. 


M.  G.  KNUDSEN. 


M.   MICHELSEN, 

Prime  Minister. 


Recent  despatches  say  that 
the.se  "adverse  currents"  are  setting  in  liie  direction  of  war,  altho 
the  Norwegian  poet,  Jonas  Lie,  writing  in  the  Copenhagen  paper. 
J'olitiken,  says :  "  I  believe  that  most  Norwegians  feel  as  I  do— 
we  wish  for  no  war;  we  wish  for  peace." 

The  Xiiic  Frcic  /'/Yr.tj^  (Vienna)  speaks  of  the  two  Scandinavian 
peoples  in  a  /lan/  en  das  \ont,  ending  with  a  somewhat  sinister 
reference  to  the  octopus  power  of  Russia.     It  .says: 

"So  long  as  these  little  Northern  Powers  are  not  threatened  by 
any  foreign  danger,  no  one  need  pay  much  attention  to  the  present 
squabble.  Hut  it  will  be  a  ditfcrcnt  matter  if  the  rupture  Ik-  made 
permanent.  Norway  and  Sweden  are  not  the  only  nations  in  the 
world,  and  there  is  a  capital  city  outside  of  Christiania,  where  there 
are  leaders  who  will  rejoice  over  the  Scandinavian  crisis,  and  that 
capital  city  is  St.  Petersburg." 

The  Copenhagen  Eksfrab/ade/sjiy^  of  Christian  Michelsen,  chief 
of  thecabinetand  Storthing,whoisnow  practicallyruler  of  Norway  : 

"The  man  wlio  of  a  sudden  has  become  the  head  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Ciovernment,  is  a  man  in  the  zenitii  of  his  strength. 
He  was  born  in  1857,  and  is  thus  only  forty-eight  years  of  age. 


RULERS   OF    NORWAY. 

Some  members  of  the  ministry  whose  resignation  precipitated  the  crisis,  and 
wiio  now  form  the  provisional  government.  M.  Michelsen,  who  is  described  as 
the  Cromwell  of  tlie  present  crisis,  is  considered  at  some  length  in  the  accompany- 
ing article. 


M.  VINJE. 

A  man  of  indomitable  energy, 
an  iron  will,  quick  to  decide — 
such  is  Norway's  chief. 

"  In  iSjy  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  practised  for  a 
few  years  as  a  lawyer,  and 
thereafter  became  a  partner 
of  one  of  the  large  firms  of 
shipowners  in  Bergen.  His 
tireless  energy,  and  the  lively 
interest  he  took  in  public  af- 
fairs, soon  made  him  one  of 
the  leading  men  of  this  im- 
portant community,  and  after 
having  served  for  some  years 
as  chairman  of  the  alder- 
manic  board  he  was  in  1891 
returned  to  the  Storthing  as 
the  representative  of  Bergen. 
In  the  Rigsdag  he  belonged 
to  the  radical  wing  of  the  left. 
He  retired  in  1894,  but  was 
reelected  in  1903,  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  Ha- 
gerup's  cabinet,  and,  upon 
the  fall  of  that  ministry,  was 
chosen  chief  of  the  new.'" 

The  Kobenha^'ii  (Copenlia- 
gen)  contains  the  following  let- 
ter from  its  Norwegian  corre- 
spondent : 

"  Whenever  the  German  Emperor  has  visited  Bergen  he  has  al- 
ways .sent  for  Michelsen.  The  latter  has  had  to  breakfastand  dine 
on  the  imperial  yacht,  and  the  emperor  has  never  tired  of  his  con- 
versation. And  God  only  knows  how  they  keep  the  conversation 
going,  for  Michelsen"s  German  is  not  very  intelligible.  But  the 
Emperor  likes  him  nevertheless,  and  has  always  asked  his  opinion 
in  matters  pertaining  to  Norwegian  politics.  Recent  develop- 
nients  seem  to  prove  that  the  Emperor  chose  the  right  source  of  in- 
formation." 

Speaking  of  the  reply  made  by  the  Storthing  to  the  communica- 
tion of  King  Oscar,  above  referred  to,  The  Times  (London)  says: 

"The  Storthing  maintain  their  own  view  of  the  lawfulness  of 
their  action.  That  was  as  certain  as  that  the  King  should  deny  it. 
But  they  recognize  in  the  amplest  terms,  and  with  evident  convic- 
tion, the  good  faith  of  his  Majesty  in  defending  the  rights  and 
prerogatives  which  he  claims  for  the  crown.  They  appeal  to  him 
and  to  the  Swedish  Riksdag  and  people  to  assist  them  in  the 
peaceful  dissolution  of  the  I'nion  and  in  .safeguarding  friendship 
and  concord  between  the  two  nd^xKon^"— Translations  made  for 
Thk  LrrKKAKV  Di(;est. 


M.   LOVLAND. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Com- 
merce. 
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DEPORTING   AMERICAN    LABORERS   FROM 

CANADA. 

WHAT  is  considered  by  the  Canadian  press  a  curious  and 
important  point  of  international  law  has  been  settled  by 
the  decision  of  Judge  Anglin  that  the  Canadian  Alien  Labor  Law 
is  unconstitutional,  and  that  Canada  not  being  a  sovereign  State, 
her  Parliament  has  gone  beyond  its  powers  in  decreeing  the  de- 
portation of  foreign  contract  laborers  who  may  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Dominion  for  the  purpose  of  working  there.  The 
decision  is  apropos  of  certain  American  engineers  who  were  en- 
gaged on  the  construction  of  the  Pcre  Marquette  Canal.  The 
Canadian  authorities  arrestod  these  men.  with  a  view  to  deporting 
them  under  the  Alien  Labor  Act.  According  to  the  judge,  Can- 
ada's authority  ceases  on  the  frontier  line,  and  in  his  ruling  he 
says  that  carrying  a  prisoner  to  Detroit  is  a  "  violation  of  United 
States  territory,"  and  continues: 

"  In  theory  his  [the  alien  laborer's]  imprisonment  may  cease  at 
the  instant  his  body  is  carried  over  the  border;  in  fact,  he  is  not 
carried  to  the  border,  but  to  the  city  of  Detroit,  in  United  States 
territory,  by  compulsion  of  Canadian  law." 

The  Toronto  JVcekly  Sun  thinks  that  this  interpretation  of  the 
law  is  advantageous  to  Canada,  which  will  practically  enjoy  free 
trade  in  labor  and  will  be  able  to  take  the  pick  of  the  world. 

The  London  (Ont.)  Advertiser  says  that  the  Canadian  Alien 
Labor  law  was  a  measure  of  retaliation  directed  against  the  United 
States,  which  inaugurated  a  similar  movement,  and  writes  .is  fol- 
lows ; 

"  Alien  labor  laws,  as  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  are 
unneighborly  and  illogical.  Uncle  Sam  began  it,  and  if  he  chooses 
to  drop  it  Canada  will  meet  him  half  way." 

The  Ottawa  7>w^i- (French)  discusses  the  point  as  to  whether 
the  decision  applies  to  the  whole  or  merely  to  one  clause  of  the 
act,  and  says : 

"The  question  is.  Does  this  decision  declare  ultra  vires  the 
whole  act,  or  only  that  article  of  it  which  authorizes  deportation? 
If  this  latter  alone  is  illegal,  the  matter  might  be  remedied  by  the 
substitution  of  an  adequate  fine." 

The  same  newspaper  joins  in  the  expression  of  widespread  dis- 
satisfaction with  which  Judge  Anglin's  decision  is  greeted  in  Can- 


ada, and  finally  declares,  speaking  of  "  almost  all  Canadian  jour- 
nals "  : 

"  Their  comments  on  the  decision  of  Judge  Anglin  are  decidedly 
unfavorable.  They  consider  it  unjust  that  the  United  States  can 
deport  our  laborers  and  that  we  can  not  do  the  same  with  theirs. 
But  all  depends  upon  the  point  of  view  from  whicli  we  consider 
this  matter.  The  question  is,  Is  a  foreign  \vorkman  an  advantage 
or  a  disadvantage  to  the  country  in  which  he  intends  to  find  work? 
If  he  is  an  advantage  and  earns  his  wage,  why  deport  him  ?  If  he 
is  a  disadvantage,  why  was  he  induced  to  come  to  the  country?" — 
Translation  made  for  Thk  Literary  Digest. 


FAILURE   OF   THE    KAISER'S    POLICY 
PREDICTED. 

'  I  "HAT  the  Emperor  William  II.  acted  in  a  consistent  manner 
■'■  and  in  pursuance  of  definite  plans  when  he  supplanted  France 
in  the  favor  of  the  Sultan  at  Tangier,  is  apparent  to  some  Euro- 
pean observers  from  the  course  of  previous  events.  Germany 
wishes  to  keep  Morocco  independent,  because  she  aspires  to  be  a 
Mediterranean  Power,  and  Morocco  commands  the  western  gate 
of  the  Mediterranean.  She  lias  large  interests  in  Syria  and  Meso- 
potamia, and  these  are  controlled  from  the  Mediterranean.  In  the 
Far  East  she  has  to  protect  her  commerce  in  China  and  Oceanica, 
and  these  regions,  as  well  as  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  are  ap- 
proachable through  the  eastern  gate  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Suez  Canal.  As  Russia  worked  her  course  to  a  port  on  the  Pa- 
cific, so  Germany  hopes  eventually  to  force  her  way  southward  to 
a  sea  outlet  on  the  Adriatic  at  Trieste,  or  on  the  .(^igean  at  Salonica. 
Such  is  tlie  contention  of  Francesco  Evoli  in  L' Italia  Modcrna 
(Rome),  who  proceeds  to  show  what  part  France  and  England  are 
to  play  in  the  Emperor's  plan  "  to  change  Germany's  European 
policy  into  a  worla  policy."  And  first,  as  to  France's  position  on 
the  continent  of  Africa,  this  writer  says  : 

"  France's  colonial  empire  in  Africa  is  homogeneous  and  com- 
plete. Her  po.ssessions  extend  from  the  Mediterranan  to  the  At- 
lantic and  to  Lake  Tchad  in  Central  Africa,  the  so-called  lake  re- 
gion. They  compri.se  Algeria,  Tunis,  the  hinterland  of  Tripoli, 
the  French  Sudan,  the  French  Kongo.  Gambia,  and  Senegal. 

"  Between  her  western  and  northern  territories  crops  up  Mo- 
rocco, the  possession  of  which,  either  in  the  form  of  a  protecto- 
rate, a   regency,   or  under  some  other   diplomatic  arrangement, 


THE   BEST  ARGUMENT   FOR   PEACE— EMPTY    POCKET.S. 

-  Fischietto  (Turin). 


THE   HINGRV   UOGS  AT   HOME 

are  fiercer  than  the  dogs  of  war. 


ARGUMENTS    FOR    PEACE. 


—Pischietto  '  Turin). 
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would  give  to  the  African  colonial  empire  of  France  a  continuity 
and  formidable  size  which  would  guarantee  to  France  its  peaceful 
occupation  for  the  future." 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  other  Towers  interested  in  Morocco 
were  Spain,  Italy,  and  England,  all  strong  Mediterranean  Powers, 
and  exercising  great  influence  at  the  court  of  Tangier.  France, 
after  the  affair  of  Fashoda,  fell  into  accord  with  England;  Spain 
was  too  weak  to  follow  her  commerce  into  African  colonization; 
Italy  felt  her  influence  vanish  on  the  de.ith  of  the  Sultan  Muley 
Hassan.  It  seemed  as  if  England  and  France  alone  remained  to 
claim  Northwestern  Africa.  But  a  formidable  commercial  rival  of 
England  had  meanwhile  appeared  in  Germany.     To  qviote  further  : 

"  England  now  saw  herself  confronted  in  her  commerce  and  com- 
mercial relations  by  two  strong  rivals.  America  and  Germany. 
The  sudden  appearance  of  the  latter  country  in  the  arena  of  world 
politics,  with  a  new  and  powerful  navy  seemed  likely  to  diminish 
the  supremacy  of  England  as  a  world  Power,  to  snatch  from  her 
her  domination  of  the  sea.  and  threaten  her  even  in  her  island 
home.  To-day  the  aim  of  the  military  and  naval  policy  of  Eng- 
land is  directed  against  her  only  two  enemies;  Russia  and  Ger- 
many." 

It  was  in  view  of  these  circumstances  that  England  formed  the 
entente  with  France,  of  which  this  writer  says  : 

"The  entente  of  1904  is  not  only  interesting  because  of  its  con- 
tent, but  it  has  an  importance  of  historic  significance,  in  that  it 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  life  and  political  relations  of  two  great  na- 
tions." 

France  was  enjoying  a  free  hand  in  Morocco,  exploring  the  in- 
terior, putting  down  insurrections  against  the  Sultan,  developing 
the  military  power  and  material  resources  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  superintending  the  administration  of  justice,  advancing  loans 
for  the  construction  of  roads  and  means  of  transport,  and  raising 
fortifications.  Then  it  was  that  William  II.  appeared  on  the  scene 
and  gained  the  ear  of  the  Sultan.  French  influence  was  destroyed, 
Delcassd  dismissed,  and  Germany  established  at  Tangier. 

At  the  conference  of  the  Powers  which  is  to  settle  the  rival 
claims  of  Germany  and  France  in  Morocco,  Germany's  position 
as  a  world  Power  will  be  decided.  The  Emperor  of  Germany 
aims  especially  at  extending  German  commerce  and  influence  in 
the   East.     "William    wishes   to   appear   before    the    Mussulman 


world  as  the  sole  defender  of  the  rights  of  the  Caliphate  in  Europe." 
But  he  must  have  his  price  for  this— concessions  in  Syria  and 
Palestine,  commercial  privileges,  railroad  rights,  and  grants  in  the 
vast  mineral  regions  of  Anatolia.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  German 
influence  has  at  this  moment  supplanted  that  of  either  France, 
England,  or  Russia  with  the  Turkish  Government. 

Speaking  of  the  entente  between  England  and  France,  this 
writer  continues : 

"At  this  present  moment  the  diplomatic  understanding  between 
England  and  France  considerably  diminishes  Germany's  chance 
of  predominance  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  it  will  prove  a  gigantic 
barrier  to  German  colonial  expansion  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
This  barrier  will  prove  insurmountable  if  the  United  States  should 
become  a  party  to  the  entente^  in  accordance  with  the  words  ut- 
tered in  Paris  some  days  ago  by  the  new  ambassador  of  the  great 
republic  of  North  America  on  the  occasion  of  presenting  his  cre- 
dentials." 

Francesco  Evoli  proceeds  to  say  that  the  preponderance  of 
France  in  the  Levant,  where  French  religious  establishments  "form 
so  many  admirable  agencies  for  introducing  French  policy,  indus- 
try, and  commerce."  is  dependent  upon  France's  protectorate  over 
Christians  in  the  Orient.  This  protectorate,  he  says,  William  II. 
showed  his  willingness  to  undertake  by  accepting,  "with  great 
pomp  and  political  emphasis,"  the  Cross  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher. 

Finally  he  speaks  of  the  coming  conference  of  the  Powers,  and 
says  that  England  and  France  will  be  paramount  in  the  decisions 
arrived  at.     In  his  own  words  : 

"  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  affair,  granted  the  cooperation  of 
Germany  and  the  eventuality  of  a  conference,  seems  to  be  obvi- 
ous. The  conference  will  grant  to  France  the  opportunity  of  car- 
rying on,  as  the  Power  most  interested  in  the  tranquillity,  develop- 
ment, and  progress  of  Morocco,  all  the  reforms  necessary  in  that 
country,  for  no  one  can  deny  that  the  necessity  of  her  African 
colonies  depends  upon  the  pacification  of  the  Shereefian  domin- 
ions. .  .  .  When  this  has  been  done,  will  not  the  shout  over  Ger- 
many's diplomatic  triumph  appear  to  have  been  slightly  prema- 
ture.'^"—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


King  Alfonso,  says  the  Daily  /V^t/'j  (London),  apropos  of  the  King  of 
Spain's  recent  visit  to  London,  "  will  take  away  in  his  memory  a  confused  vision 
of  wet  pavements,  turtle  soup,  Beef-eaters,  and  hundreds  of  personages,  distin- 
giiished  and  other,  exerting  themselves  to  interest  and  please  him.  The  King  of 
Spain  must  give  England  another  trial." 
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CzAK    "  Trepoff.  is  all  danger  over  ?" 

Trepoff— "  Patience,  sire.    One  of  your  majesty's  subjects  i>  still  alive !  " 

-  Iliimoristischt-  Bliiltcr  (\'ienna). 


RUSSIA  S    BLOODY    CROWN. 

"  Let  Russians  perish,  so  long  as  the  crown  is  safe." 

—Fiscliiefto  (Turin). 


SNAPSHOTS   OF   THE   "LITTLE    FATHER." 
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INVEST    YOUR    IDLE    DOLLARS    AT 

Pleasantville  Terrace 

Every  word  of  this  advertisement  will  interest  the  ambitious  person  who  wants  to  get  ahead  in  the  world.  It 
points  the  way  to  wise  investment,  and  a  comfortable  fortune,  by  showing  you  how  to  invest  your  spare  dollars 
— as  little   as  ^r   at   a  time — where  they  will  be  absolutely  safe,  and   where   they  will  grow  into  large   profits. 

HOW  $700  EARNED  $50,000 

Few  people  outside  of  the  Eastern  cities  know  about  the  wonderful  growth  in  Real  Estate  values 
at  Atlantic  City. 

In  making  the  title  for  property  50 x  150  feet  sold  at  Atlantic  City,  a  few  months  ago  for  $50,000, 
the  records  show  that  tliis  inoperty  was  bought  not  many  years  ago  for  $700. 

A  property  that  was  bought  five  years  ago  for  s6,ooo  was  sold  a  few  days  ago  for  5150,000. 

These  are  only  two  e.vamnles.     There  are  innumerable  others  of  just  this  kind. 

A  conservative  estimate  shows  that  within  the  past  twelve  years  Atlantic  City  Real  Estate  values 
have  risen  over  800  per  cent.,  and  are  still  rising,  because  Atlantic  City  has  practically  outgrown  the 
boundaries  of  the  island  on  which  it  stands.     There  is  no  more  available  space,  and  it  iiius 
inland,  just  as  all  great  cities  grow  out  to  and  absorb  their  suburbs. 

The  nearest  and  only  desirable  suburb  to  Atlantic  City  is  Pleasantville  Terrace 
has  attracted  thoughtful  investors  and  home  builders  from  all  over  the  world. 


must  e.xpand 
The  place  that 


Built  by  un  Atlantic  City  investor. 


"  Pleasantville  Terrace,  the  Nat- 
ural Suburb   of   Atlantic  City'* 

Says  FRANKLIN  P.  STOY, 
Mayor  of  Atlantic  City  : 

I  regard  Pleasantville  Terrace  as  the  natural  suburb  of  Atlantic  City.  There  can  be  no  extension  of  the 
seacoast,  therefore  the  city  must  expand  landward.  Being  located  on  high  ground,  with  unu.sual  trolley  and 
railroad  facilities,  there  is  every  reason  why  Pleasantville  Terrace  should  enjoy  the  same  marvelous  increase 
in  values  which  has  made  Atlantic  City  the  most  noted  Real  Estate  investment  in  the  world. 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. ,  August  6,  1904.  (Signed)         Franklin  P.  Stov. 

ELEVEN  MINUTES  TO  ATLANTIC  CITY 

The  main  line  of  the  Atlantic  City  Railroad  (Reading  System)  runs  directly  through  this  property,  with  the  famous  Atlantic  City  boardwalk,  only  11 
minutes  from  Plrasantville  Terrace  depot  (see  time-table).  All  trains  except  express  stop  at  Pleasantville  Terrace,  or  one  may  go  to  Atlantic  City  by 
trolley  for  five  cents  from  Pleasantville. 

MAXIIPAI  AnVANTAflFS  Pleasantville  Terrace  is  the  highest  natural  ground  in  or 
i1^«.l  UIV^«.L>  ^«.l/ T  ^^1'^  M.  i*.\tU,J  ^p^j.  ^^tiantic  City.  There  is  no  swamp  land  on  the  prop- 
erty. Geological  survey  shows  an  altitude  of  55  feet  above  Atlantic  City.  The  climate  is  ideal,  combining 
ocean  breezes  with  the  invig- 
orating air  from  the  pine  and 
oak  trees  growing  there.  It 
adjoins  Pleasantville,  with 
churches,  schools  and  all  city 
conveniences.  It  is  an  ideal 
location  for  a  Summer  home, 
where  one  may  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  Atlantic  City 
without  hotel  expenses  or  an- 
noyance of  boarding  houses. 


SPECIAL  CONDI 
TIONS 


Unlike     many 

real  estate  oper- 
ations, this  company  agrees  to 
develop  Pleasantville  Ter- 
race, and  make  it  an  ideal 
suburb.     Note  accompanying  illustrations  of  building  activity  now  underway 


A  few  111  tliu  c-cilta(,'cs 


■  Kailroacl. 


hiyli  grouuil. 


We  offer  special  premiums 
and  lend  material  assi'stance'to  those  who  will  build  at  once.  Thousands  of  dollars  have  already  been  spent 
by  the  Company  for  improvements.  Free  excursions  are  run  every  week  from  Atlantic  City  to  enable  lot 
owners  to  see  the  character  of  improvements,  ,..,,.        .,  , 

We  make  no  charge  for  deed.     No  mortgages.     No   taxes  until    igo6.     If  you  die  before  lot  is  paid  tor, 
we  issue  deed  to  your  heirs,  without  further  payments. 

Building  operations  are  under  way  in  ever  >  s.ru.  11,  AN      EXCEJr   1  lOlNAI-/      IIN  V  Lo  I  I^  t-fN  1 

Every  one  who  knows  anything  about  Atlantic  City,  knows  that  land  there  for  building  purposes  has  groNMi  scarcer  eafh  year.  We  anticipated  this  condition 
several  years  ago  by  purchasing  the  General  Doughty  Estate  on  the  main  land,  the  present  site  of  Pleasantville  terrace.  u„:u:„„  i„, 

Ifwehadtobuythislandto-day,  we  would  have  to  charge  three  times  the  prices  we  now  ask  for  Pleasantville  Terrace  lots.  Just  think  of  it!  A  building  lot 
25  X  ,00  ft.,  eleven  minutes  from  the  country's  greatest  coast  risort,  at  from  »35  to  »55  (according  to  location),  payable  in  easy  amounts,  withm  the  means  of  the  person 
of  most  moderate  circumstances.  _      ^ __,... —»,w,.  imTwr^^mr 

THIS  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

This  messaee  will  be  read  by  thousands  of  people,  yet  it  is  a  personal  one  for  you.     No  matter  how  small  your  income   take  advantage  of  it  now.     Bo  not  let  it 

ATLANTIC  CITY  ESTATE  CO. 

VICTOR  J.  HUMBRECHT,  President 
Address  MAIN  OFFICE.  1051  Drexel  Bldg..  Philadelphia  ATLANTIC  CITY  OFFICE.  937  Boardwalk 

CUT  THIS  OUT  AND  MAIL  TO-DAY. 


..... ...  ..„..  ......«..s""S;SlS£sSS?£Si"" -•"  '""•"*  -  °°"°'-"-" 


Atlantic  City  Estate  Co., 

Suite  1031.  Drexel  Bldg.. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

I  enclose   ?i.      Please    re- 
serve   lots  in 

Pleasantville  Terrace,  with 
the  understanding  that  you 
will  refund  my  dollar  if  I  am 
not  satisfied  after  further  in- 
vestigation. 


Name. 


Address.. 
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Everyone  has  heard  the  story  of  the  man 
who  stood  on  London  Bridge  and  offered 
Golden  Guineas  for  Twenty  Shillings,  and 
that  he  made  but  few  sales.  The  reason 
is  obvious  —  no  one  believed  him.  Had 
the  vendor  of  the  Guineas 
offered  would-be  purchasers 
the  privilege  of  taking  them 
to  the  mint  to  find  out  whether 
they  were  genuine  or  not  be- 
fore the  transaction  was  com- 
pleted, he  would  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  breaking  the  Bank 
of  England. 

If  every  man  who  can  afford 
to  buy  my  cigars  and  who  reads 
this  advertisement  believed 
that  I  was  selling  cigars  by 
the  hundred  at  wholesale 
prices,  neither  mine  nor  any 
other  factory  in  the  world 
could  fill  the  orders.  Please  ^^ 
consider  for  a  moment  that  I 
give  you  the  opportunity  of 
taking  my  Guineas  to  the  mint 
—  in  other  words,  take  the 
cigars,  try  them  by  smoking 
ten  or  twelve  out  of  one  hun- 
dred, compare  them  with  other 
cigars  that  you  know  or  think 
to  be  good  that  cost  from 
53.00  to  ^5.00  per  hundred  ^^-^i^S^ 
more,  and  if  you  are  not  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  I  am  sell- 
ing them  at  wholesale  prices, 
return  the  remaining  cigars ; 
no  charge  for  what  you  have 
smoked — I  will  pay  the  ex- 
pressage  both  ways. 

My  Offer  is: 

I  will,  upon  request,  send 
one  hundred  Shivers'  Pana- 
tela  Cigars  on  approval  to  a 
reader  of  Literary  Digest, 
express  prepaid.  He  may  smoke  ten  cigars 
and  return  the  remaining  ninety  at  my  ex- 
pense, if  he  is  not  pleased  with  them;  if  he 
is  pleased,  and  keeps  them,  he  agrees  to 
remit  the  price,  $5.00,  within  tenjdays. 

The  fillers  of  these  cigars  are  clear  Havana 
of  good  quality— not  only  clear,  but  long,  clean 
Havana  ;  no  shorts  or  cuttings  are  used.  They 
are  handmade  by  the  best  of  workmen,  and  the 
making  has  much  to  do  with  the  smoking 
qualities  of  a  cigar.  The  wrappers  are  genuine 
Sumatra. 

In  ordering,  please  use  business  letter-head  or 
enclose  business  card,  and  state  whether  mild, 
medium  or  strong  cigars  are  desired. 

HERBERT  I).  SHIVERS, 

913    KILIIERT    STREET,    PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


Shivers' 
Panatela 

EXACT   SIZE 
AND    SHAPE 


Pan-Toc 


A     DKMI.KllA.li'S 
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whirli  i.rrn^^n   nn«|  )  ri-iiM'^  yiuir  trniiHf  rn  while 
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ofnil.      Writa    to-ilny    fiir    illiiMrnliMl     ilroiTiplive      foltlcr    nnd      priii>. 
CESTIIAI,    HA.IITRL   CO.,    I9IO    Olli*    81^    8T.     I.OIIS,     JIO. 


BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

Thi;  Litkkakv  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  follow- 
ing books : 

"The  Real  World."— Robert  Merrick.  (The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  paper.) 

"  The  Celebrity."— Winston  Chuicliill.  (The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  paper,  i 

"A  Twentieth  Century  Idealist."  ~  Henry  Pettit. 
(The  Grafton  Press.) 

"  The  Russian  Jew  in  the  United  States."  — Charles 
S.  Bernlieimer.  (John  C.  Winston  Company,  Phila- 
delphia.) 

"  Two  Moods  of  a  Man."-  Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 

"  Bushido  :  The  Soul  of  Japan.''— Inazo  Xitobe. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  .Sons.) 

"  The  Fountain  of  Youth.''— Grace  Peckliam  Mur- 
ray, M.D.     (F.  A.  Stokes  Company,  $i.6onet.) 

"The  Jordan  V'alley  and  Petra."-Winiam  Libbey 
and  I'ranklin  E.  Hoskins.     (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 

".■\  History  of  the  I'nited  States."'— William  C. 
Doub.     (The  Macmillan  Company,  $i  net.) 

"  The  Little  Hills."  -  Xancy  Huston  Ba.nks.  (The 
Macmillan  Company,  $1.50.) 

'■  The  Storm  Center."  Charles  Egbert  Craddock." 
(The  Macmillan  Company,  $1.50.) 

"  Schubert."-  P2dmondstoune  Duncan.  (E.  P.  But- 
ton Company,  $1.25.) 

"Will  Warburton."- George  Gissing.  (E.  P.  But- 
ton Company,  $1.50.) 

"  The  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Engineering  Education."  Vol.  XII.  (The  Engi- 
neering News  Publishing  Company,  J52.50.) 

"  \'ashti :  A  Poem  in  Seven  Books."— John  Bray- 
shaw  Kaye.     (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 

"The  Apple  of  Discord,  or  Temporal  Power  in  the 
Catholic  Church."  (The  Apple  of  Biscord  Company, 
Buffalo,  N.  V.) 

"  Broke  of  Covenden."— J.  C.  Snaith.  (Herbert  R. 
Turner  Company,  Boston.) 


CURRENT  POETRY. 

The  Return  to  the  Sea. 

By  Frank  Lillie  Pollock. 

Let  us  destroy  the  dream  !    She  knows  not  of  it. 

Let  us  go  back  rejoicing  to  the  sea. 
-Sighing  is  vain,  and  laughter  shall  not  profit ; 
But  fill  Life's  frothing  cup  again  and  quaff  it 

To  wider  hopes  and  greater  things  to  be. 

Time  turns  his  tide,  and  turns  back  our  distresses; 

Let  us  return  unshaken  as  we  came. 
Shall  we,  the  wanderers,  mourn  for  lost  caresses? 
Our  hands  are  fettered  by  no  cloudy  tresses  ; 

Ours  are  the  hearts  no  starry  eyes  can  tame. 

Yet,  had  she  heard  the  tones  our  songs  could  lend  her, 
We  might  have  found  some  world  of  hers  and  mine 
Sweet  with  perfume  of  summer  roses  tender. 
And  vibrant  witli  the  salt  sea's  strength  and  splendor, 
And  lit  by  stars  thai  .-.ow  shall  never  shine. 

Nay,  but  she  would  not— nay,  she    could  not  know 
them. 
The  flying  dreams  with  vast  and  vivid  wings. 
Days  and  delights  with  iX)isoned  pain  Ix-low  them, 
Hopes,  flowers,  and  fancies— where  shall  we   bestow 
them  ? 
What  shall  we  do  with  all  tliese  wasted  things  ? 

Sink  them  in  seas  that  give  their  dead  up  never; 

A  hundred  fathoms  deep  lx;neath  the  main; 
Beside  the  rotted  wrecks  of  old  endeavor, 
So  that  no  daring  deep-sea  diver  ever 

Can  bring  our  worthless  treasures  up  again. 

I"or  her  the  safer  life  of  dreams  crushed  under. 

The  petty  pleasures,  and  the  dusty  way. 
For  us  the  oceanic  throb  and  thunder, 
The  resonance  of  all  the  winds  of  wonder 
And  lordly  interchange  of  night  and  day. 
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Nay,  she  has  chosen.    Let  us  turn  our  faces, 

And  go  back  gladly  to  the  windy  shore  ; 
And  follow  far  the  tide's  tumultuous  traces 
Toward  the  fierce  flicker  of  adventurous  places, 
And  look  not  back,  nor  listen  any  more. 

—Prom  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 
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To  Orient  Oneself 

I  steered  for  land  when  tides  were  flowing  fast, 

Far  off  I  heard  the  foaming  breakers  roar, 

I  brought  my  precious  cargo  to  the  shore, 

And  in  a  crc  i\ded  port  did  anchor  cast. 

My  gallant  ship  was  dressed  from  \>ro\\  to  mast 

With  banr.'^rs  beautiful,  hung  aft  and  fore, 

My  mates  I  greeted  with  full  hands  and  more, 

"  Give  them,  O  heart,"  I  cried,  "  the  best  thou  hast !' 

Why  did  they  tease  and  vex  and  baffle  me 

With  traffic  of  base  coin,  with  greed  and  spite  ? 

It  is  enough  ;  —I  seek  the  open  sea, 

Peace  and  wide  spaces  shall  be  mine  this  night, 

Where  changeless  guides  will  fi.\  my  course  aright. 

The  Polar  Star,  and  Heaven's  Infinity. 

— From  The  London  Speaker. 


Leavetaking. 

By  William  Watson. 

Pass,  thou  wild  light. 

Wild  light  on  peaks  that  so 

Grieve  to  let  go 

The  day. 

Lovely  thy  tarrying,  lovely  too  is  night : 

Pass  thou  away. 

Pass,  thou  wild  heart. 

Wild  heart  of  youth  that  still 

Hast  half  a  will 

To  stay, 

I  grow  too  old  a  comrade,  let  us  part. 

Pass  thou  away. 

— From  The  London  Spectator. 


PERSONAL. 

General  Cronje's  Defense.  —  General  P.  A. 
Cronje,  the  commander  of  the  Boer  forces  at  Paarde- 
berg,  has  become  a  showman,  and  is  appearing  regu- 
larly in  "  The  Boer  War,"  at  Coney  Island,  N.  Y. 
General  Cronje  has  been  criticized  for  "descending  to 
the  level  of  a  showman  and  disgracing  the  military 
profession,"  and  to  these  censures  the  General  makes 
this  rather  pathetic  reply  in  the  New  V'ork  Sun  : 

"  I  went,  as  every  Boer  who  was  a  man  went,  and 
faced  the  foe  that  was  seeking  to  destroy  the  liberty  of 
my  country.  After  many  victories  I  was  defeated  and 
captured.  I  neither  disgraced  my  cause  nor  my  be- 
loved nation  by  my  surrender.  No  man  could  have 
done  better  than  we  did  at  Paardeberg.  I  was  sent  by 
the  British  to  St.  Helena,  a  prisoner.  When  I  re- 
turned to  the  Transvaal,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  I  found  nothing  but  desolation  and  ruin.  My 
country  was  still  black  with  cinders  and  stained  with 
blood.  In  the  battle  of  Paardeberg  my  wife  was 
wounded  as  she  fought  in  tlie  trenches.  That  wound 
bled  out  from  my  heart.  I  thought  I  had  felt  the 
worst  pain.  Alas,  when  I  saw  the  scarred  face  of  my 
poor  country  the  wound  in  my  heart  opened  and  bled 
out  my  liope.  I  looked  into  mv  dear  old  wife's  care- 
worn face  and  then  across  the  niired  veld.  I  could  not 
help  it.    I  cried. 

"  Since  that  day  I  have  not   been    able  to  stand 


TOUKING  THE   MIGHTY   ST.   LAWRENCE, 

that  most  picturesque  and  historic  river,  the  vast  water- 
way which  drains  500,000  square  miles,  is  the  tour  of  all 
summer  tours.  Mighty  also  has  now  become  its  tide  of 
travel.  Of  course,  the  great  Canadian  city,  Montreal,  is 
the  Mecca  of  all  this  travel.  And  the  best  class  of  these 
tourists  patronize  their  favorite  home  there — the  central  and 
elegant  hreproof  "  Queens  '  Hotel.  Foreseeing  greatly 
increased  patronage,  Manager  D.  Raymond  h:is  just  got 
completed  some  extensive  alterations  and  additions  to 
"  Queens."  Its  dining-room  has  been  greatly  enlarged 
and  omated,  and  30  of  the  100  fine  new  rooms  added  liave 
baths.  Indeed,  the  whole  house  as  well  as  the  extensions 
are  now  equipped  with  telephones  and  with  every  other 
modem  device  known  for  safety,  comfort  and  convenience. 
You  should  get  the  handsome  booklet  illustrating  and 
describing  Montreal,  which  Manager  Raymond  sends  on 
application. 
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straight.  I  was  old  and  weak,  hungry  and  homeless. 
My  children  had  all  died  in  defense  of  our  country. 
There  we  stood,  my  wife  and  I,  supporting  each  other 
in  our  misery.  How  lonely  we  were.  How  much 
alone.  I  was  too  old  to  fight  again  and  strike  another 
blow  for  our  liberty.  Too  old  to  walk  behind  the 
plow.  Almost  too  old  to  live.  My  countrymen  saw 
my  tears.  They  offered  to  help  me  out  of  their  scanty 
cuplx)ards.  They  were  as  poor  as  I.  I  was  so  old, 
but  not  too  old  to  earn  a  living  if  the  opportunity 
offered. 

"  Tiiat  opportunity  came  from  Capt.  .\.  \V.  Lewis, 
who  asked  me  to  join  the  Boer  War  exhibition-  They 
told  me  that  it  would  serve  to  educate  and  instruct 
the  .American  people,  who  were  our  friends,  and  to 
teach  them  something  of  the  nobility  of  tlie  strugsK- 
and  the  justire  of  our  cause.  It  was  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  a  professional  patriot  or  soldier  to  earn  an 
honest  living,  and  it  may  be  considered  unheroic  to 
have  to  work,  but  I  will  not  be  an  encumbrance  in  ni\ 
old  age  just  because  I  have  done  my  duty.  Boers 
have  no  [tension  departments  to  look  after  them,  and 
and  it  is  well.  When  they  do  their  duty  to  their 
country  they  do  not  cease  doing  it  to  themselves. 

"  I  hoiie  that  my  critics  will  understand  this  poor  old 
man  and  think  of  the  circumstances  behind  his  ac- 
tions." 


CURRENT   EVENTS, 
Foreign. 


Russia. 


About  two  thousand  persons  are  reported 
or  wounded  at  Lodz  as  a  result  of  en- 
counters  between   the   people   and    the  troops. 


June  24.— 
killed 


Rioting  begins  in  Warsaw,  and  a  general  strike 
is  called  as  a  protest  against  the  shooting  at 
Lodz. 

June  25. — Troops  control  the  situation  at  I,odz 
and  Warsaw,  and  only  minor  riots  are  reported 
from  those  cities.  It  is  reported  tliat  the  Brit- 
ish steamer  Iklioiia,  with  mails  and  a  valuable 
cargo,  was  sunk  by  the  Russian  cniiser  Tcrch 
near  Hong  Kong  on  June  5. 

June  26.  -  The  uprisings  spread  throughout  Poland 
and  many  provinces  of  Russia.  Prisons  are 
overflowing  with  those  already  airested,  and 
efforts  are  ueing  directed  toward  quieting  oppo- 
sition to  the  forthcoming  mobilization. 

June  28.  —  The  crew  of  the  Black  .Sea  battle-ship 
Ktiiaz  Fotcinkinc,  it  is  reported,  mutinied, 
murdered  their  officers,  and  seized  the  warship, 
putting  into  Odessa  Harbor.  The  city  is  in  con- 
trol of  the  revolting  populace,  and  all  shipping 
is  in  flames. 

June  29.  The  Czar  declares  that  a  state  of  war 
e.xists  at  Odessa,  and  confers  plenary  power  on 
the  military  officials  to  (juell  the  \iprising.  Re- 
ports from  that  city  declare  that  the  rioting  con- 
tinues, while  the  city  is  blanketed  witli  smoke 
from  the  burning  ships,  waterfront  property  and 
railroad  cars,  are  set  on  fire  by  the  strikers. 

June  30. —  The  mutinous  crew  of  the  battle-ship 
Kniaz  Potcinkittc  is  reported  to  have  surren- 
dered to  the  Black  Sea  fleet  without  firing  a 
shot ;  mutinies  at  Libau  and  Cronstadt  are  also 
checked. 

Russo-Japanese  War. 

June  26.  President  Roosevelt  is  now.iied  that  the 
i)eace  envoys  of  Russia  and  Japan  will  meet  in 
Washington  within  the  first  ten  days  of  August. 
M.  Nelidotf  and  Baron  Rosen  are  selected  by 
Russia  for  peace  plenipotentiaries,  and  Min- 
ister Takahira  and  Count  Kokura  by  Japan. 

June  2.S.— Jajjanese  w-arships  are  reported  off  Vladi- 
vostok, and  despatches  from  Manchuria  indicate 
that  the  Japanese  advance  toward  Vladivostok 
continues. 

June30.  Oyamaand  Linevitch  are  reported  to  Ix- 
negotiating  to  arrange  an  armistice. 

Other  Fokkicn  News. 

June  25.  In  a  note  to  Germany,  I'rance  takes  the 
stand  tliat  she  can  not  submit  all  of  her  Moroc  - 
can  policy  to  revision;  (iermany.  it  is  said,  will 
ask  for  a  clearer  statement  of  I-'ranre's  program. 

June  27.  Germany,  in  her  reply  to  France,  refuses 
to  yielil  a  point, 

Sweden's  Kiksdag  names  a  conunittee  to  consider 
the  (ioveriiment  bill  for  the  separation  from 
Norway, 

June  28,  _A11  tension,  it  is  reported,  has  vanished  in 
the  l"ranco-(ierman  controversy  over  Morocio. 
It  is  fully  established  that  l-rance  will  aiiept  the 
j>ro|Kisal  to  submit  the  (|uestions  at  issue  loan 
international  conference. 

June  30.  The  American  si|uadron,  under  .Admiral 
Sigslxre.  which  is  to  bring  to  the  I'nited  St  ite-. 
the  body  of  John  Paul  Jones,  arrives  at  Cher 
K.urg. 
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Whatever  the  test,  there  is  power  enough  and  to  spare. 
Simplicity  and  accuracy  of  construction  reduce  the  liability  to  dam- 
age or  derangement  of  mechanism  so  low  as  to  make  the  Cadillac  almost 
trouble-proof.  The  money-saving  in  consequence  of  this,  combined  with  remark- 
ably low  cost  of  fuel  and  lubrication,  make  the  Cadillac  the  most  economically  maintained 
of    all   motor  cars.      Ask   any   Cadillac   owner.      His  expense   book   is   our  best   advertisement. 
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Domestic. 

June  24.— A  letter  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Portland,  Ore.,  urging  liis  action  on  the  Chi- 
nese exclusion  question,  is  received  by  the 
President. 

Secretary  of  State  Hay  arrives  at  his  summer 
home  at  Newbury,  N.  H. 

John  W.  Alexander  returns  to  the  Equitable 
$25,000;  his  share  of  the  profits  in  the  syndicate 
deals. 

In  addition  to  acting  as  special  ambassador  at  the 
ceremonies  incident  to  tlie  transfer  of  the  body 
of  John  Paul  Jones,  .Assistant-Secretary  of  State 
Loomis  is  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  American 
embassies  and  legations  abroad. 

June  2;.— President  Roosevelt  orders  that  Chinese 
of  the  e.xempt  classes  coming  to  this  country 
shall  be  treated  as  citizens  of  the  most  favored 
nation. 
Secretary  Hay  suffers  a  slight  relapse,  but  after 
treatment  is  reported  much  improved. 

June  26.  —  Secretary  of  War  Taft  tells  the  Yale 
graduating  class  that  the  administration  of  the 
criminal  laws  in  the  United  States  is  a  disgrace 
to  civilization. 

June  27. — A  scandal  as  to  the  status  of  the  Panama 
Canal  is  threatened  through  the  resignation  of 
Chief  Engineer. Wallace,  because  of  friction  with 
Secretary  Taft  and  his  associates  in  the  com- 
mission. -    ■ ;  k  •  ■■■  i 

June  28.—  President  Roosevelt,  in  speaking  at  the 
Harvard  commencement,  denounces  lawbreak- 
ing  business  and  deplore  -jJcofeSsionalism  in 
college  athletics.  —  •  •      :    - 

June  29.— President  Roosevelt  is  Heartily  greeted  by 
his  fellow-villagers  at  Oyster  Bay. 

Seven  negroes  and  one  white  man  are  lynched  at 
Watkinsville,  Ga. 

June  30. — John  F.  Stevens,  of  Chicago,  is  appointed 
chief  engineer  of  the  f'anama  Canal,  to  succeed 
John  F.  Wallace.  ;      ,' 

John  D.  Rockefeller  announices'a  gift  of  $10,000,- 
000  to  the  General  Education  Board,  to  be  used 
as  an  endowment  fund  for  promoting  higher 
education  in  the  United  States. 

John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State,  dies  at  Newbury, 
N.  H. 

Secretary  Taft,  accompanied  by  Miss  Alice  Roose- 
velt and  some  members  of  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress, leaves  Washington  on  his  trip  to  the 
Philippines. 
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Type  F  light  5-passenger  Touring  Car,  with  solid-back 
detachable  tonneau  and  side  entrance  by  tilting  front  seat. 

Weight  with  tonneau,  1275  pounds:  speed  on  high- 
speed clutch  from  5  to  30  miles  per  hour ;  price  with  ton- 
neau, $1700 ;  without  tonneau,  JS1550. 

A  Remarkable  Car 

Consider  carefully  the  facts  stated  above. 
They  tell  a  remarkable  and  true  story. 
The  speed  rating  is  under  rather  than  over 
the  car's  actual  demonstrated  performance  under 
every-dayj  practical  conditions. 
This  car  will  go  into  the  high  gear  from  a  standing 
start  half  way  up  a  steep  hill  and  carry  its  load  to  the  top  like  a  bird.  It  will 
run  mile  after  mile  under  full  load  without  loss  of  power — the  last  mile  fastest 
of  all.-     It  will  throttle  down  almost  to  "  a  walk  "  for  any  distance  with  perfect 
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ease. 

Its  wonderful  lightness  is  coupled  with  a  mechanical  perfection 
during  strength  not  exceeded  in.the  heaviest  highest-priced  cars, 
things  are  so  because  of 

Franklin  engineering ;  Franklin  design  and  workmanship 
four  cylinders;  and  successful  Franklin  air-cooling 

Sijr  Mo/hl.H  for   lOOr, 
Runabout.    Light  Touring  Cars.     High  Powered  Touring  Cars. 
Send  for  catalogue  which  explains  them  all. 
H.  H.  Franklin  Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    1/  A.  L.  A.  .J/. 
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SCIENCE  AND  AFUTURE  LIFE 

By  PROF.  JAMES  H.  HVSLOP,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

$1.50  net.    12  cts.  postage,  extra. 

Based  on  scientific  investigation  of  psychic  phenomena. 

HERBERT  B.  TURNER  &  CO.,  BOSTON 


Attacks  stopped  permanpntly.  Cause  removed.  Breath- 
ing organs  and  nervous  system  restored.  Symptoms  never 
return.  No  medicines  needed  afterwards.  21  years  of 
success  treatinK  Asthma  and  Hay  Fever.  58.000  patients. 
Ilaok  a.l.i  free.  Very  interest  inn. 
Write   P.  HAROLD   HAYES,  BUFFALO,   N.  Y. 
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10- Room   House   Heated 
all  last  Winter  at  Cost  of 


Pastor's  Study,  Robinson's  Run,  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
.,,..,-„......,„  McDonald,  Pa.,  May  5.  1905. 

HE  Peck-Williamson  Company. 

Dear  Sirs:— Tlie  severe  winter  just  passed  afforded  ample  opportunity  to 
test  tlie  merits  of  the  UNDEKFHliU  Ft'KNACE  you  installed  in  our 
narsonatje  last  Uctolier.  It  fully  met  every  demand  ma<le  upon  it.  We  are 
leady  t^i  affirm  that  it  surpassed  all  claims  you  advanced  for  it,  and  I  would 
enipliasize  tlie  following  points  of  excellence; 

1,  There  arc  ten  registers  in  our  home,  one  in  each  room,  half  on  the 
second  floor.  The  house  was  heated  effectively  at  all  times,  even  in  the 
coldest  weather. 

2.  Only  a  few  times  during  below-zero  weather  did  I  have  to  feed  the 
furnace  more  tlian  twice  in  24  hours.  In  mild  weather  1  frequently  did  not 
touch  it  in  36  to  40  hours,  except  to  re^rulate  draught. 

3.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  operating  the  furnace. 
4.  We  burned  last  winter  not  quite  375  bushels  slack,  costing  us  4  cents 

per  bushel,  delivered,  total  flS.OO. 

Needless  to  add,  it  is  my  belief  that  you  have  solved  the  problem  of 
proviiling  a  furnace  that  will  give  abundance  of  steady  heat,  at  minimum 
cost  for  fuel.        Yours  very  sincerely.      (Sjg^j,,)  j   w.  ENGLISH.  Pastor. 

Compare  the  above  cost  with  your  coal  bills  for  last  winter. 
It  is  none  too  early  to  begin  planning  for  next  wintea-. 
Heating  Flans  and  Services  of  otu:  Engineering  Dept.  absolstely  frea 

Let  us  send  you  FREE  our  rNDERFEED  Book  and 
fa<  -simile  voluntary  letters  proving  every  claim  wc  make. 

304  W.  6th  St^ 
Cincinnati,  0. 


THE  PECK -WILLIAMSON  COMPANY. 


Dealers  are  invitee!  to  write  for  our  very  attractive  proposition. 


BUFFALO 

LiTHiA  Water 

A  Powerful  Nerve  Tonic  and  Restorative* 

Does  it  Contain  Hypophosphites 

of  Lime  and  Soda? 

Hunter  IVIcCuire,  M.D.,  LL.D.,^;^'/i1-lis^«': 

and  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Virginia;  late  President  and  Profettor  of  Clinieal 
Surgery,  University  College  of  Medicine,  Richmond,  Va.:  "It  has  never  failed  mo 
as  a  powerful  NERVE  TONIC  when  I  bav^  prescribed  it  as  sucb.  J  sometimes  tbink 
it  must  contain  Hypophospbites  of  Litne  and  Soda.  It  acts  as  tbat  compound 
does — as  a  tonlo  and  alterative.  I  know  from  Its  constant  use,  personally  and 
In  practice,  tbat  tberesultsobtainedare  far  beyond  tbosewbicb  the  analysis  given 
would  warrant." 


Charles  G.  Hill,M.D., 


Professor  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Dis' 
eases,   Baltimore  Medical   College,  etc.: 

"In  many  forms  of  Nervous  Exhaustion,  accompanying  an  excess  of  urates  and 

pbospbates,  it  Is  invaluable." 

voluminous  medical  testimony  mailed.     For  sale  by  the  general  drug  and 

mineral  water  trade. 


Hotel  at  Springs  novr  Op«ii. 

PROPRIETOR,  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VIRGINIA. 


FOR   SALE 

at  Claverack,  near  Hudson,  N.  Y., 

Thr  proiHTly  known  as  limso.N  1!IV1;k  INSTI'ITTK. 
II  ((iiislsl.s  (if  L'O  iMTi's  of  luiul  anil  two  laip'  tmildin^rs, 
coiilalnlnif  alioiit,  IKK)  rooin.s.  Siiilabh!  lor  Siiiiuiicr 
ItoarilInK  Mouse,  School,  .Saniliirliiiii  ;  or  lui^rlit  lit"  used 
for  lljflit  inamifacliirlinr.  Vciy  hcaltliv  ;  >roo<l  s|irln>f 
water,  small  lake  iind  larjre  UMiinnsimu  on  premises. 
Oiljflnal  eost  over  :>7.'),(I<I0;  olTi-red  for  less  Uian  Jl.'^.lNid. 
Tfiiiis  rea-sonalile.  ,\(l(lrf.s.s  .loliii  C.  llavemeyer.  Yoiik- 
(•n<,  N.  Y.,  or  J.  F.  lluveiueviT,  100  Uroudway,  New 
Yolk  City. 


Learn  the  Truth 


Do  you  kno^ 

that  the  main  cause  of  unhappi- 
ness,  ill-health,  sickly  children 
and  divorce  is  admitted  by  phy- 
sicians and  shown  by  court  rec- 
ords to  be  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  self  and  sex  ? 


Sexology 


liiustraUii 
Conlaint  in  one  volume — 

Kuowleilgo  a  Youu)j  Man  ShouM  Have. 

Kuowloilgo  a  Youiil;  Ilusbauil  .sihould  Have. 

KnowU'il.itt'  a  KntluT  ShuuUl  Hiivt*. 

KiuiwIl'iIho  11  KalluT  .Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 
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.Medical  Kuowledite  nWlte  Should  Have. 

/.•)■  U;7!ia„:  If.  ira///,ic.  -I..!/.,  -lA/). 
Rich  Cloth  Binding,  Full  Gold  Stamp,  llluttrated,  $2.00 
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THE   SUMMER   REFUGE 


Scarcely  are  the  gang-planks  pulled  ashore,  when,  with 
a  start,  the  boat  has  left  the  whart  and  is  footing  it  rapidly 
down  stream.  Then  you  remember  that  the  .Sandy  Hook 
line  is  the  fastest  out  of  New  York,  or  any  other  harbor  for 
the  matter  of  that.  There  is  yet  something  in  store  to  thrill 
the  man  who  has  not  seen  the  "  sky-.scrapers,"  standing 
together  like  a  band  of  giants  at  a  hunting,  as  they  trans- 
cend the  purple  vapors  of  evening,  and  catch  on  their  higher 
portions  the  rosy  light  from  the  setting  sun.  Then,  as  even 
more  steadily  than  the  Ancient  Marin«r,  we  drop  "  below 
the  kirk,  below  the  hill,  below  the  light-house  top,"  we 
have  passed  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  the  Narrows  themselves, 
and  perceive  the  wooded  shore  of  Staten  Island  running  off 
mistily  towards  New  Jersey.  On  the  other  side  the  lights 
of  Coney  Island  sink  in  distance,  and  presently  we  are  in- 
side the  long  bar  of  Sandy  Hook.  What  in  the  world 
could  be  more  refreshing  than  this  splendid  sail  at  the  b:- 
ginning  and  end  of  a  summer  day. 

From  Atlantic  Highlands  the  innumerable  attractions  of 
the  coast  from  Highland  Beach  to  Point  Pleasant  are  with- 
in easy  reach,  and  surroundings  may  be  found  to  suit  every 
taste.  The  express  train  service  embraces  Navesink,  Nor- 
mandie,  Seabright,  Monmouth  Beach,  West  End,  Long 
Branch,  Elberon,  Deal,  Allenhurst,  Asliury  Park,  Ocean 
Grove,  Avon,  Belinar,  Spring  Lake,  Manasquan,  Point 
Pleasant,  Red  Bank,  Malawan,  Freehold,  and  other  re- 
sorts boasting  well  kept  hotels.  The  coast  is  justlv  famous 
for  its  facilities  for  yachting,  driving,  automobiling  and 
both  salt  and  fresh  water  bathing.  Besides  the  Sindy 
Hook  route  the  New  Jcrsev  Central  has  an  all  rail  ro-.itc 
with  stations  at  the  foot  of  West  23d  Street,  N.  R  ,  and  at 
the  foot  of  Liberty  Street,  N.  R.  All  trains  are  equipped 
with  the  latest  designed  Pullman  parlor  cars  and  coaches. 
Upon  application  to  C.  M.  Burt,  General  Passenger  Acent, 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  New  York  City,  a  hotel 
book  and  Sea  Shore  time-table  will  be  sent  you  ;  they  are 
free  for  the  asking. 


Physician  vs,  Bacteriologist 

This  embraces  Rosenbach's  discussion  on  clinico- 
bacteriologic  and  hygienic  problems  based  on  original 
investigations,  representing  the  contest  against  the 
overgrowth  of  bacteriology.  By  Prof.  O.  Rosenbach, 
M.D.  i2mo,  cloth,  455  pp.,  $1.50. 
FUNK  4  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,   New  York 


Miller  Monuments 


which  dot  the  entire  country,  are  among  the 
highest  grade  examples  of  artistic  memorial 
work  in  America. 

The  main  reason  is  that  I  have  made  me- 
morial-making my  life  work. 

Further  reasons  :  only  the  finest  granite  is 
used  ;  my  workmen  are  all  artists — not  merely 
stone-cutters  ;  my  designs  are  original  and  in- 
dividual ;  and  I  charge  the  lowest  prices  possi- 
ble for  the  exclusively  high-grade  work  that  I 
turn  out. 

My  free  illustrated  book  will  tell  many 
interesting  things  about  memorials. 
Write    and    I    will    send     it    to     you. 

J.  L.  MILLER 

QUINCY,    MASS. 


/      Successor  to      \ 
^.Thomas  4  Millor/ 
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'*  ^RESTORER! 

Is  Your 
Sight  Failing? 

All  refractive  errors, 
muscular  trouble  & 
chronic  diseases  of 
the  Eye  cured  by 
scientific  MASSAGE- 
niustraled  treatise  with  allldavit  tesUmonials 
tree.    Address 

THE  IDEAL  COMPANY, 
239  Broadway,  New  York- 
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By  ARMISTEAD 
C.  OORDON 


The  Gift  of  the 
Morning  Star 

A  really  forceful  and  original  story,  dealing  with  the 
hitherto  neglected  field,  Dunker  life  and  experience. 
The  wonderfully  strong  and  beautiful  motif  by  which 
the  power  of  self-conquest  is  illustrated  with  much 
striking  and  lifelike  power,  gives  its  title  to  the  work, 
as  suggested  by  the  promise,  "  He  that  overcometh 
...  I  will  give  him  the  Morning  Star." 

i2mn,  cloth.     $1.50  po.<;ipald 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.   Pubs..  NEWY'RK 
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tHE  lEXlCOGRAPHER'S 

^  jjasyQhair 


In  this  rohiiiin.  tu  ileciUe  questions  concerning  the  correct 
use  of  words,  tlie  Kunk  &  W'agnallB  Standard  Dictionary  is 
conHulted  as  arbiter. 

"  R.  R.  G.,"  Middleton,  N.  S.,  Can.— The  in- 
formation that  you  furnish  is  too  meager  to 
enable  us  to  investigate  your  question  with 
any  hope  of  result.  However,  we  know  the 
"chivo,"  one  of  the  goatfishes  (genus  Upeneus) 
of  the  surmullet  family  ;  but  this  fish,  so  far  as 
we  can  ascertain,  is  tropical  only. 

"T.  F.  B.,"  Atlanta,  (ia.— "Whence  does  Zangwill 
get  the  words  "  iniiisnio»rrify '  and  '  transmogriflca- 
tiou '  ?  " 

Possibly  from  the  Standard  Dictionary,  page 
1915.  The  wonls  have  been  in  use  in  a  collo- 
quial or  humorous  sense  since  1728  by  such 
writers  as  Fielding  and  .Jorlin,  the  latter 
of  whom,  in  his  "Ecclesiastical  History," 
writes  :  "  Augustine  seems  to  have  had  a  small 
doubt  whether  Apuleius  was  really  transmogri- 
fied into  an  ass."  The  words  have  also  been 
used  by  P"'oote,  Scott,  and  Barham.  (See 
"  Ingoldsby.") 

"A.  R.,"  New  York.— "Among  the  absurd  words 
coined  by  some  noincnclatoi-  who  can  not  speak  Greek 
are  two  especially  remarkable:  '()))tomeler,'  'optome- 
try.' In  reality  tlie  latter  means  the  measurement  of 
something  thal.is  broiled  or  roasted." 

While  it  is  true  that  the  (ireek  npfos,  "  seen," 
is  very  rare,  it  is  a  legitinuite  fornuition  from 
the  root  op-,  "  to  see,"  and  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent word  in  origin  from  optos,  "cooked." 
Oplns,  "seen,"  is  not  a  mere  modern  forma- 
tion, but  occurs  in  Ltician's  "  Lexiphanes,"  ix. 
The  word  "optometer"  has  formed  a  part  of 
the  English  vocabulary  since  17.1S,  and  in  view 
of  the  words  "  optogram,"  "()i)tostriate,"  "  op- 
totype," etc.,  it  would  be  difficult  to  change 
it  now. 

"H.  B.,"  Ilo.sendale,  N.  V.  — "In  reading  the  i)reface 
to  a  recent  work  I  met  wilh  the  following  words  wliicli 
I  do  not  find  In  my  dictionary:  'banausic,'  'ephebic,' 
'haptic,'  and  'mer'lstic.'  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  their 
meaning?  " 

With  plea.sure.  We  give  the  definitions 
below:  "  banauHic,  (i.  Merely  mechanical  or  of 
mechanics,  ephebic,  <i.  Of  or  i)ertaining  to  the 
training  or  exercise  of  ei)hebe.  hHptic.  a.  Re- 
lating to  the  sense  of  touch,  ineristic,  n.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  mefamere  ;  being  tv  metamere." 
The  words  are  all  to  be  found  in  tiie  Standard 
Dictionary. 

"A.  H.,"  Chicago,  III  —"What  is  the  dilTerence  be- 
tween the  words  'l)ig"  and  *  large'  >  Is  there  a  ride  bv 
whii-h  one  can  delenntne  the  correct  use  df  these 
words ';  " 

"  Hig"  is  often  used  colloquially  and  in  bad 
taste  for  "great";  as,  "He  is  a  liifi  man"  in- 
stead of  "...  a  (iridt  man."  A  "big"  man 
may  be  very  far  from  being  a  "great"  man. 
Wa^ilinglull  was  mentally  and  spirituallv  a 
"great"  man,  physically  a  "large"  man,  but 
no  one  shoulil  speiik  of  the  father  of  his  country 
as  a  "big"  man.  "  Large"  denotes  exteii.sioii 
in  more  than  one  ilirection,  and  beyoixl  the 
averaj,'e  of  the  chi.HM  to  which  t  he  object  i)elong.s  : 
we  speak  of  a  "hnre"  surface  or  a  "large" 
.^olid,  a  "large"  field,  a  "large"  room,  a 
"large"  ai)ple,  etc.  \  "largo"  man  is  n  man 
of  more  than  ordinary  size;  a  "great"  man  is 
a  man  of  remarkalde  mental  jjower.  "  Hi^  '  is 
a  iiiore  ('m|)hatic  wonl  than  "large,"  but  or- 
dinarily less  elegant  ;  therefore,  "  large"  should 
be  preferred. 


TARTARLITHINE 

A  Rochester  physician  reports  a  case  of  a 
yoimg  lady  with  gouty  manifestations,  who 
had  not  had  a  satisfactory  night's  test  for  two 
years,  on  account  of  the  disturbing  symptoms  ; 
the  five  grain  tablets  of  Tartarlithine  were 
recommended  and  two  days  after  the  treatment 
was  commenced  the  patient  reported  that  she 
had  slept  continually  "  from  the  time  of  going 
to  bed  undl  the  time  of  getting  up  in  the 
mo'ning" — attrifjuting  this  condition  entirely 
to  the  use  of  the  Tartarlithine  tablets. 


Rheumatism 


Tartarlithine  rarely  fails  because  it  supplies 
the  blood  with  the  necessary  substances  to  dis- 
solve and  remove  the  poison  of  rheumatism — 
uric  acid.  We  want  every  sufferer  to  try  it,  and 
will  send  a  sample  package  with  our  booklet  on 
the  cure  of  rheumatism  free  to  every  applicant. 
Prescribed  and  endorsed  by  the 
leading  physicians  of  the  country. 

Ask    Yovjr    Doctor    Abovit    It 

Free  sample  and  our  booklet  on  the 
cure  of  Rkeuinatisnt  sent  on  request 

McKesson  &  Bobbins 

Sole  agents  /or  tlie  J'artarlitkine  Co 


A  FAMOUS  MOUNTAIN  KKSORT. 


70   Fulton   St. 
.Vew  I'ork 


Ttvo   Ideal   Books    for   Summer    Reading 
By  F.  Berkeley  Smith 

How  Paris  Amuses  Itself 

This  jolly,  handsome  book  is  the  very  incarnation 
of  that  spirit  of  amusement  which  reigns  supreme  in 
the  capital  of  the  world's  fun.  The  author  unites 
the  graphic  skill  of  the  artist,  the  infectious  en- 
thusiasm of  the  lover  of  fun  and  gaiety,  and  the 
intimate  personal  knowledge  of  the  long-time  resi- 
dent in  this  great  plavgroimd  of  the  world.  In 
spirit  the  reader  can  visit  with  a  delightful  ccmirade 
all  the  nooks  of  jollity  known  only  to  the  initiated, 
and  enjoy  all  the  sparkle  and  glitter  of  that  ever- 
moving  panorama  of  gaiety. 

13.5  illustrations,  six  in  colors,  lt>  full-page  half- 
tone inserts,  .W  full-page  text  drawings,  .V)  half-page 
and  smaller  text  drawings  by  the  author  and  several 
French  artists. 

"If  yon  wish  to  thorouBhly  Boak  yourself  with  tho 
concentrated  essence  of  enjoyment,  read  this  l)Ook 
quickly.    It  i^  too  ^ood  to  miss." — PhiUutelphia  Item. 

12ino,  Cloth.     .'»1.50. 

The  Real  Latin  Quarter 

Racy  sketches  of  the  life  and  characters  of  the 
famous  Bohemia  of  Paris.  So  real  are  its  de.scrii)- 
tlons  that  the  reader  feels  that  he  has  taken  an 
actual  trip  through  the  Quarter,  enjoyed  the  good 
cheer  at  Lavenues,  listened  to  tlu^  chansons  at 
Marcel  Legay's,  lookeil  down  upon  the  giddy  whirl 
of  the  Bal  BuUier,  peeped  into  studios,  chatted  with 
models,  and  seen  every  nook  and  corner  of  this 
celebrated  community. 

With  1(X)  drawings  and  camera  snapshots  by  the 
author,  two  caricatores  in  color  by  the  French 
caricaturist  Saiicha,  and  water-color  frontispiece  by 
F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 

"  It  is  like  a  trip  to  Paris. "—r/iorjj-g  D.  Oibson. 
"You  have  li'ft   nothing  undone."— Frrciirio    Jirm- 
inntuii. 

ISiiio,  Cloth,  205  Pag:e8,  91.20. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


Mauch  Chunk,  within  easy  excursion  distance  of  New 
York,  is  one  of  the  most  strikingly  picturesque  resorts  in 
the  country.  Lying  among  the  hills  twelve  miles  within 
the  Lehigh  Gap,  it  appears  so  be  so  completely  walled  In, 
that  it  is  only  when  the  traveler  has  attained  one  of  the 
commanding  summits,  and  descried  the  wonderful  horse- 
shoe bend  of  the  narrow  valley,  that  he  can  conceive  how 
such  a  cul  de  sac  can  be  approached  from  any  direction  by 
a  railroad.  The  houses  nse  afxjve  each  other  as  they  back 
up  against  the  rising  hillside.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  the  precipitous  bluffs  of  Bear  Mountain,  from  the  In- 
dian of  which  the  town  derives  its  name,  form  the  front  of 
the  horseshoe  round  which  the  current  sweeps. 

Trout  fishing  may  be  indulged  in  at  the  preserve  of  the 
Penn  Forest  Brook  Trout  Company,  which  comprises 
about  sixty-five  ponds  and  dams  and  is  fed  by  four  moun- 
tain streams.  Nearer  at  hand,  however,  are  the  great 
scenic  attractions  of  the  resort.  A  trolley  line  attains  the 
"  Flag  Staff  "  on  the  mountain  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
city,  and  westward  lies  the  old  Switch-back  or  Gravity 
Railroad,  which  historically  and  physically  is  of  the  most 
unique  interest. 

On  Mount  Pisgah,  behind  the  site  of  the  town,  coal  was 
discoverd  by  a  hunter  in  1791.  The  earliest  anthracite 
mines  of  the  country  were  opened  in  this  vicinity,  and  the 
Gravity  Railroad  was  constructed  to  bring  the  output  down 
to  the  river.  The  length  of  the  line  was  nine  miles,  and  it 
was  constructed  at  an  even  grade  for  the  whole  distance. 
Mules  were  used  for  years  to  haul  the  empty  cars  back  to 
the  mines.  These  sagacious  beasts  were  wont  to  toil  pa- 
tiently up  the  long  road,  but  they  refused  flatly  to  be  driven 
down,  having  once  become  accustomed  to  the  exhilaration 
of  coasting  with  the  coal  and  enjoying  the  beauties  of  the 
natural  scenery.  In  1844  a  return  track  was  laid.  Machin- 
ery was  installed  to  draw  the  cars  up  Mount  Pisgah  and 
Sharp  Mountain,  but  the  cars  ran  the  remainder  of  the  way 
by  their  own  gravity.  Of  late  years  the  railroad  has  been 
used  exclusively  for  recreation. 

As  we  ascend  Mount  Pisgah  the  earth  seems  to  sink  away 
from  us,  and  the  vast  amphitheatre  of  the  hills  falls  into 
perspective.  It  is  a  thrillmg  sight.  The  summit  reached, 
we  slowly  cross  a  trestle  over  a  wild  ravine.  To  the  north 
lies  Broad  Mountain,  and  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  Glen  Ono- 
ko  through  a  distant  ravine.  Behind  us  the  Lehigh  Gap  is 
outlined  in  blue.  The  river  winds  below  like  a  silver  ser- 
pent, banded  by  a  bridge  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey.  The  towns  cuddled  in  the  valley 
sides  look  like  toy  houses  from  a  Noah's  Ark.  Now  we 
gather  speed  as  we  roll  along;  on  the  right  rises  a  ridge 
buried  in  forest,  and  below,  on  the  other  hand,  we  pass  the 
old  tunnel  and  hamlet  of  Hackelbemie.  From  Bloommg- 
dale  Valley  the  second  ascent  is  made,  this  time  to  a  slight- 
ly higher  altitude,  and  again  we  scan  a  wide  panorama 
bounded  by  mountain  ranges.  From  here  we  scarcely 
travel  a  mile  before  we  come  to  the  tvirning  point,  the 
qoaint  old  mining  village  of  Summit  Hill  Here  there  is 
much  of  interest  to  be  seen.  The  mines  may  be  \'isited, 
and  the  burning  mine,  a  vein  which  has  been  smouldering 
since  1832,  and  is  now  on  fire  at  a  great  depth,  should  be 
seen.  The  return  ride  over  the  nine  miles  of  continuous 
descending  grade  is  perhaps  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  trip. 
Starting  gradually  as  before,  great  speed  is  soon  attained, 
and  we  whistle  through  the  greenwood  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind.  Under  the  shadow  of  great  crags,  through  forests  of 
rhododendron  and  laurel,  by  purling  mountain  streams,  and 
out  again  across  open  pasture  land  the  car  leaps  like  a  thing 
alive.  Finally  we  descry  the  roofs  and  spires  of  Mauch 
Chunk,  and  all  too  quickly  the  ride  comes  to  an  end.  Who- 
ever is  thrilled  by  the  scenic  railways  indoors  at  Coney  Is- 
land, should  try  this  indescribable  coast  of  eighteen  miles 
around  the  everlasting  hills. 

The  New  Jersey  Central  runs  fortnightly  excursions  to 
Mauch  Chunk  at  popular  prices,  and  if  you  are  interested 
send  for  circulars  to  C.  M.  Burt,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
New  York  City. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


MR.  ROOT  AS  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

IN  commenting  upon  Mr.  Elihu's  Root's  return  to  the  Cabinet 
as  the  successor  to  the  late  John  Hay  in  the  Department  of 
State,  the  New  York  Times  (Deni.)  declares  that  he  relinquishes 
"the  unchallenged  primacy  of  the  New  York  bar"  and  gives  up 
"  the  richest  law  practise  "  in  the  world.  Mr.  Root's  income  from 
his  law  practise,  according  to  trustworthy  reports,  amounts  annu- 
ally to  $200,000.  His  salary  as  .Secretary  of  State  will  be  only 
$8,000  a  year.  Why  is  he  willing  to  make  this  great  financial 
sacrifice?  The  New  York  11 'ofM  (Dem.),  seldom  at  a  loss  for  a 
plausible  solution  for  every  problem,  has  the  following  answer  for 
the  question  in  a  despatch  from  its  Washington  correspondent : 

"  In  consideration  of  President  Roosevelt's  active  support  for 
the  Presidential  nomination  in  1908,  ex-Secretary  of  War  Elihu 
Root  has  consented  to  give  up  the  most  profitable  law  practise  in 
the  country  and  return  to  the  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State. 

"  Secretary  Taft  will  withdraw  from  the  race  and  throw  all  his 
influence  to  Mr.  Root.  In  return  he  will  be  appointed  Chief-Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  if  Chief-Justice  Fuller 
retires  in  his  term,  or  by  Mr.  Root,  if  he  is  nominated  and 
elected 

"The  President's  support  of  Mr.  Root  will  be  of  the  strenuous 
kind.  From  now  until  convention  time  in  1908  every  important 
appointment  that  is  made  will  be  handed  out  with  the  understand- 
ing, implied  and  understood  if  not  actually  stated  in  plain  English, 
that  the  man  to  whom  it  is  given  will  work  for  Mr.  Root.  The 
word  will  be  passed  along  the  line  to  all  the  present  federal  office- 
holders of  the  rank  which  entitles  them  to  active  participation  in 
politics,  and  \vith  the  quiet  but  always  effective  work  of  the  corpor- 
ations and  their  agents  it  is  expected  that  a  machine  will  be  cre- 
ated that  will  be  powerful  enough  to  secure  Mr.  Root's  nomination 
on  the  first  ballot. 

"  It  was  not  until  the  President  promised  Mr.  Root  this  kind  of 
support  that  Mr.  Root  agreed  to  surrender  the  immensely  lucrative 
law  practise  which  impelled  his  retirement  from  the  Cabinet  and 
which  he  at  first  was  decidedly  averse  to  giving  up 

"The  President  firmly  believes  that  Mr.  Root  is  the  greatest 
man  in  the  country  next  to  himself,  and  the  one  best  suited  to  be 
his  successor.     Ever  since  his  own  nomination  was  assured  he  has 


been  shaping  things  to  secure  Mr.  Root's  nomination  in  190S.  and 
when  Mr.  Hay's  death  lelt  the  first  place  in  the  Cabinet  vacant  he 
was  convinced  tliat  the  psychological  moment  for  the  first  definite 
step  in  that  direction  and  the  positive  declaration  of  his  clioice  for 
his  successor  had  arrived.  Mr.  Roosevelt  thinks  that  Mr.  Root's 
direction  of  the  War  Department  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
handled  the  Philippines  are  alone  sufficient  to  make  him  President." 

Even  the  conservative  New  York  E7>en//ig^  Posf  {Ind.),  by  gWmg 
publicity  to  this  story,  seems  in  a  measure  to  stand  sponsor  for  its 
truthfulness,  but  in  spite  of  this  indorsement  by  widely  separated 


Fr"iii  tht  p;tintiinr  by  A.  A.  ArnlerjM)n. 

ELIHU    ROOT,    SF.CKF.T.XRY    OK   ST.\TE. 

authorities,  the  story  is  not  generally  believed.  The  prevailing 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  -Mr.  Root  has  returned  to  tlie  Cabinet 
because  the  demand  for  his  return  was  too  urgent  and  flattering  to 
be  resisted,  because  his  temperament  and  talents  naturally  adapt 
him  to  the  place,  and  that  furthermore  his  ambitions  will  be  satis- 
fied and  he  will  consider  himself  well  paid  if  he  .so  discharges  the 
duties  of  his  great  office  as  to  receive  the  thanks  and  commenda- 
tions of  his  fellow  citizens.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that  monetary 
loss  is  a  matter  of  slight  importance  to  Mr.  Root  now,  as  through 
the  death  of  his  father-in-law  he  has  recently  come  into  the  po.sses- 
sion  of  a  fortune  of  $3,000,000.  There  is  no  attempt,  however,  to 
deny  the  fact  that  the  position  of  .Mr.  Root  as  Secretary  of  State 
under  present  circumstances  makes  him  an  imposing  figure  in  the 
political  world,  and  that  possibly  affairs  might  soon  so  shape 
themselves  as  to  lead  his  friends  to  conclude  that  he  is  the  logical 
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NOT    MISSING    ANYTHING    ON    THE   WAY    DOWN. 

—  Payne,  in  the  Pittsburg  Post. 


MAKING    IT    INTERESTING. 

— Rehse,  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 


ASTRONOMY    IN    RUSSIA. 


successor  to  President  Roosevelt  as  the  head  of  the  Republican 
party  and  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation. 

No  man  in  recent  years  at  least  has  taken  a  high  and  responsi- 
ble position  under  the  Cjovernment  with  so  little  unfriendly  news- 
paper comment.  Mr.  Root  appears  to  be  immune  from  attack. 
For  instance,  all  that  the  New  York  American,  a  radically  Demo- 
cratic paper,  can  find  to  say  against  him  is  that  he  is  tied  so  closely 
"  to  the  practitioners  of  high  finance  "  that  he  will  experience  diffi- 
culty in  breaking  his  "  affiliations  of  this  sort  in  a  moment."     Thus  : 

"  It  IS  impossible  for  Mr.  Root  in  public  service  to  ignore  the 
clients  who  have  made  him  great  and  prosperous  in  private  life. 
This  we  say  with  the  utmost  good  feeling  to  Elihu  Root,  whose 
ability  all  men  must  recognize 

"  Nevertheless,  we  think  it  will  be  an  error  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  to 
make  him  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  had  some  expe- 
rience with  his  diplomats.  He  has  had  the 'indiscreet '  Loomis, 
who  was  more  of  an  attorney  than  an  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary.  Now  does  he  want  for  Secretary  of 
State  a  man,  able  and  honorable,  who  is  at  the  same  time  entan- 
gled in  one  way  or  another  with  every  big  corporation  in  this 
country .'" 

The  New  York  ll^or/d (Dem.),  quoted  above,  can  not  refrain 
from  adverse  comment  on  Mr.  Root's  clientele,  and  recalls  the 
fact  that  it  has  included  such  men  as  "  l>oss  "  Tweed  of  long  ago 
and  some  of  the  "James  H.  Hyde  associates  "  involved  in  the  pres- 
ent Equitable  .scandal.  But  at  the  .same  time,  T/w  World  cxit'A  a 
ca.se  squarely  in  point  which  may  dispel  the  fears  of  77/6'  Ameri- 
can, as  above  expressed,  and  prove  that  Mr.  Root  will  find  it  ea.sy 
to  ignore  "  the  clients  who  have  made  him  great  and  famous  in 
private  life."     To  quote  : 

"  If  proof  were  needed  of  Mr.  Root's  single-minded  devotion  to 
public  interests  wiien  he  is  a  pui^lic  official  it  would  be  nece.ssary 
only  to  refer  to  the  Dady  contracts.  As  a  practising  lawyer,  Mr. 
Root,  in  consideration  of  a  fee  of  $5,000,  it  is  said,  gave  an  opinion 
that  Mr.  Dady's  right  to  certain  sewer  and  paving  contracts  in 
Havana  was  valid.  After  he  bexame  Secretary  of  War  he  issuud 
an  order  repudiating  these  contracts.  As  Secretary  of  War  Cuba 
was  his  client,  and  nolhing  that  he  had  done  for  a  previous  client 
was  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  official  duties." 

In  the  light  of  this  i.istancce  of  Mr.  Root's  fidelity  to  his  em- 
ployer, no  n.atter  who  l.e  be,  insinuations  as  to  commitments  to 
moneyed  interests  that  might  warp  his  judgment  or  interfere  with 
his  official  duties  are  looked  upon  with  suspicion.    Those  who  know 


Mr.  Root  agree  with  the  New  York  Sicn  (Rep.)  in  saying  that 
morally  as  well  as  mentally  he  "  is  the  fittest  of  all  men  to  succeed 
John  Hay  in  the  Cabinet  of  Theodore  Roosevelt."  The  New 
York  Tribune  (Rep.)  speaks  of  the  popular  confidence  in  Mr. 
Root  as  natural,  on  the  ground  that  his  integrity  and  worth  have 
already  been  proved,  and  says: 

"  As  Secretary  of  War  he  gave  the  country  a  taste  of  his  force 
as  an  administrator  and  of  his  ability  to  vitalize  ideas  and  achieve 
results.  To  him  more  than  to  any  other  man  we  owe  the  moderni- 
zation of  our  military  system  which  came  in  the  years  immediately 
following  the  Spanish  War.  He  saw  the  defects  in  the  old  organi- 
zation— exposed  by  the  test  of  actual  warfare— and  set  himself  to 
cure  them.  His  remedies  were  heroic,  and  Congress  listened  re- 
luctantly to  his  appeals  for  legislation  which  should  sweep  away 
abuses  and  remodel  obsolete  practises  and  ideas. 

"It  took  three  years  of  agitation  to  accomplish  the  reforms  that 
the  Secretary  recommended.  But  in  the  end  Congress  consented 
to  each  and  every  innovation,  and  before  Mr.  Root  resigned  in 
1904  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  new  system  in  actual 
operation  and  our  army  refashioned  into  an  effective,  modern, 
trustworthy  weapon  of  defense.  The  creation  of  a  general  staff, 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  schools  of  technical  and  profes- 
sional training,  with  the  War  College  at  its  apex;  the  introduction 
of  the  skeletonized  company,  the  three  battalion  formation,  the 
reorganization  of  the  artillery,  the  limitation  of  details  to  the  staff 
corps,  and  the  nationalization  of  the  militia — these  are  some  of  the 
reforms  for  which  Mr.  Root  successfully  labored  and  for  whose 
far-reaching  benefits  he  is  entitled  to  the  fullest  personal  and  offi- 
cial credit." 

But  the  highest  testimonial  to  the  qualifications  of  Mr.  Root  for 
any  position  he  may  choose  to  hold,  was  given  by  President  Roose- 
velt in  a  public  address  delivered  about  eighteen  months  ago.  In 
view  of  the  important  events  which  have  followed,  the  remarks  of 
the  President  on  that  occasion  appear  very  significant.  So  we 
repeat  the  following  : 

"  In  John  Hay  1  have  a  great  Secretary  of  State.  In  Philander 
Knox  1  have  a  great  Attorney-Cieneral.  In  other  Cabinet  posts  1 
have  greal  men.  Klihu  Root  could  take  any  of  these  places  and 
fill  it  as  well  as  the  man  who  is  now  there.  And,  in  addition,  he  is 
what  probably  none  of  these  gentlemen  could  be,  a  great  Secretary 
of  War.  Klihu  Root  is  the  ablest  man  I  have  known  in  oiw  (lOv- 
ernment  service.  1  will  go  further.  He  is  the  greatest  man  that 
has  appeared  in  the  public  life  of  any  country,  in  any  position,  on 
either  side  of  the  ocean,  in  my  time." 
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SOUTHERN    PRESS   ON    THE   GEORGIA 
LYNCHING. 

/^NE  day  last  month  The  Times-Union,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
^-^  in  a  cheerful  and  congratulatory  editorial,  expressed  pleas- 
ure at  the  fact  that  lynching  was  on  the  wane  in  the  South.  This 
was  scarcely  one  week  before  a  gang  of  a  hundred  armed  and 
masked  white  men  broke  into  a  jail  and  lynched  eight  prisoners 
with  a  savagery,  as  the  Chicago  Record-Hera/d  dtc\3.r<i?,,  that  was 
"  inconceivable  to  a  civilized  man  who  was  outside  the  influence 
of  the  mob's  frenzy."  This  disgrace  to  Georgia  occurred  on  June 
29  at  Watkinsville,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  State  university., 
The  victims  were  one  white  man  charged  with  murder,  which  he 
strenuously  denied;  two  negroes  charged  with  the  same  crime, 
which  they  confessed,  one  negro  charged  with  the  "usual  crime," 
but  whose  guilt  was  not  established,  one  negro  who  had  already 
been  condemned  to  be  hanged,  one  negro  charged  with  shooting 
another  negro,  and  one  negro  charged  with  the  theft  of  a  rifle.  A 
ninth  negro  escaped  by  feigning  death  until  the  lynchers  had  rid- 
den away.  The  wholesale  slaughter  has  aroused  great  indigna- 
tion. Governor  Terrell  has  offered  a  reward  for  the  capture  ot  the 
lynchers,  and  the  citizens  of  Watkinsville  have  pledged  their  aid  to 
the  officials  in  hunting  them  down.  These  facts,  in  spit«  of  the 
horrible  crime  that  was  perpetrated,  furnish,  as  The  Times- Union 
declares,  "  the  best  possible  proof  of  our  statement  that  lynching 
is  on  the  wane,"  for,  continues  this  paper,  "  the  time  was,  and 
not  so  long  ago,  when  the  better  classes  would  have  stopped  with 
deploring  the  event."  Indeed,  The  Times-Union  is  fully  justified 
in  taking  this  encouraging  view,  if  conmient  of  the  Southern  press 
upon  the  bloody  and  cowardly  affair  is  a  true  index  of  public  feel- 
ing. The  great  majority  of  the  Southern  newspapers  condemn  the 
Watkinsville  lynching  in  unmeasured  terms,  and  are  demanding 
that  the  leaders  of  the  mob  be  punished  as  a  warning  for  the  fu- 
ture.    Says  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal : 

"The  incitement  to  the  deed  was  occasioned  by  a  case  of  crimi- 
nal assault,  altho  all  the  victims  were  not  accused  of  the  crime,  rn  1 
some  of  them  were  under  arrest  for  minor  misdemeanors.  This 
serves  to  illustrate  the  great  wrong  committed  against  law  and  jus- 
tice when  mob  law  is  resorted  to.  In  the  blindness  of  passion  no 
discrimination  is  made  in  the  degree  of  guilt,  and  the  innocent  are 
treated  with  the  same  severity  as  the  guilty.  But  there  is  no  need 
of  argument  to  condemn  such  lawlessness.  It  deserves  upon  its 
^ace   the   condemnation  of  everj'  citizen  who  has   a  stake  in   the 


security  of  life  and  property,  and  such  acts  should  brand  the  per- 
petrators as  enemies  to  society  equally  worthy  of  punishment  with 
the  most  guilty  of  their  victims.  If  such  acts  are  tolerated,  even 
for  the  gravest  offenses,  they  will  soon  be  resorted  to  for  lesser 
crimes  or  for  avenging  personal  grievances.  It  has  cost  too  many 
years  of  struggle  to  establish  our  system  of  judicial  trial,  as  the 
safeguard  of  law  and  the  surest  means  of  punishing  crime,  to  per- 
mit such  usurpation  of  its  functions  by  lawless  mobs." 

But  such,  exclaims  the  Richmond  Times-Dispaich,  has  mob 
law  always  been.  "There  is  no  trial.  There  is  no  deliberation. 
There  is  no  respect  of  persons.  When  the  mob  goes  on  the  ram- 
page, no  man's  life  is  safe.  The  citizen  who  remonstrates  with 
them  and  the  jailer  who  resists  them  are  lucky  that  they  were  not 
numbered  among  the  victims."  And  the  Raleigh  I^cws  and  Ob- 
server,  aittr  referring  to  the  occurrence  as  one  which  "  inflames 
prejudice  against  the  South,"  and"  is  naturally  productive  of  harm- 
ful general  censure,"  attempts  to  fix  the  responsibility  and  says: 

"  Split  hairs  over  the  matter  as  they  may,  the  officers  of  the  law 
who  fail  to  enforce  the  law  can  not  escape  responsibility  for  out- 
rages committed  against  society.  They  may  cajole  a  supine  pub- 
lic opinion  with  protestations  of  their  innocence  and  rectitude,  but 
when  the  final  reckoning  of  human  affairs  is  made,  blood-guiltiness 
will  be  among  the  sins  for  which  they  will  have  to  seek  forgive- 
ness." 

Many  other  Southern  papers  are  holding  the  (Governor  and  the 
sheriff  accountable  for  the  crime,  and  are  calling  upon  these  offi- 
cials to  make  every  effort  to  capture  the  lynchers  and  bring  them 
to  punishment.     Thus  the  Savannah  A^eivs  declares  : 

"The  (Governor  should  do  something  more  than  simply  offer 
large  rewards.  He  should  employ  the  l)cst  detective  talent  there 
is  to  be  had,  and  he  should  continue  the  hunt  for  the  lynciiers  as 
long  as  there  is  a  possibility  of  finding  them  If  such  barbarous 
deeds  are  to  be  allowed  to  go  unpunished  we  shall  get  a  name  for 
lawlessness  that  can  not  be  lived  down  in  a  generation.  Immi- 
grants will  avoid  us  and  capital  will  shun  us.  Our  prosperity,  of 
which  we  boast  so  much,  will  shrivel  up.  The  Governor  must  do 
more  than  promise  and  offer  rewards.  He  must  take  hold  of  the 
matter  in  a  way  that  indicates  that  he  means  business,  and  which 
will  encourage  the  people  of  the  section  where  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted to  lend  him  a  helping  hand." 

The  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  also  calls  upon  the  Governor  and 
sheriff  to  act,  but  at  the  same  time  it  acknowledges  that  they  will 
have  a  hard  time  in  bringing  the  criminals  to  book,  for   it  seems. 


fi/mfm(^ 


r^^^i?^^. 


The  Cz.iR  vto  liis  subject)-"  Vou  furnished  the  men  for  my  \var,  and  now  you 
must  pay  for  not  winning  victory  for  me." 

—  Walker  in  the  Cleveland  World. 


LINEVITCH    HAS   OVA.MA   ON    THE    RUN. 

—Morris  in  the  Spokane  Spokesman  Kei'iew^ 


CARTOONS  ON  THE  WIND  UP  OF  THE  WAR. 
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BARON    ROSEN. 

It  is  said  ttiat  he  was  greatly  op- 
posed to  tlie  war.  He  was  Mii.ister  at 
Tokyo  and  his  reports  regarding;  the 
preparedness  of  tlie  Japanese  were 
minimized  at  St.  I'etersburg.  He  suc- 
ceeds Count  Cassini  as  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States. 


N.    V.    MURAVIEI'F. 

Formerly  Russian  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice. The  .St.  I^etersburg  Slovo  says 
tliat  he  has  neither  tlie  ability  nor  the 
temperament  to  conduct  great  nego- 
tiations, and  predicts  that  his  work 
will  prove  a  disappointment. 


KOGORO   TAKAHIRA, 

Japanese  Minister  at  Washington. 
The  Mikado  charges  his  envoys  to 
"  make  every  effort  to  secure  the  re- 
establishment  of  peace  on  a  durable 
basis." 


UARON    KOiMURA, 

Who  has  represented  Japan  at 
Washington  and  St.  Petersburg.  As 
Foreign  Minister  he  conducted  the 
long  and  delicate  negotiations  in 
Tokyo  with  Baron  Rosen  preceding 
the  war.    He  is  a  Harvard  graduate. 


RUSSIAN    AND   JAPANESE    PEACE  ENVOYS. 


that  the  immunity  of  the  different  members  of  a  mob  of  Southern 
lynchers  is  usually  secured  by  assassinating  or  threatening  to  as- 
sassinate all  who  try  to  bring  them  to  trial.  We  quote  the  follow- 
ing substantially  verbatim  from  The  Telegraph  : 

"Sheriff  Overby  of  Oconee  County  has  an  opportunity  such  as 
rarely  comes  to  a  man,  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  service  of  the 
State.  Me  should  not  wait  for  the  Governor  to  act,  but  .should  pro- 
ceed, upon  his  own  motion  and  in  his  own  way,  to  apprehend  the 
members  of  the  mob  who  slaughtered  eight  of  the  inmates  of  the  jail 
^nder  his  direct  care.  Oconee  is  a  small  county  and  not  thickly 
settled.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  names  of  those  who 
committed  the  crime  can  not  be  learned,  if  the  sheriff  has  the 
moral  courage  to  undertake  an  honest  investigation.     However, 
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T".  W.  Hewes  makes  this  diaRram  for  ffar/>ct's  Wcel/y  from  data  gathered  l)y 
Sajiro  Tateisli.of  Toky).  from  the  several  Japanese  Government  departments.  It 
covers  the  tirst  eight  uionlhs  of  the  war. 


we  know  very  well  how  such  investigations  are  thwarted  as  a  rule. 
It  is  no  trivial  matter  to  endeavor  to  penetrate  the  veil  of  neigh- 
borhood secrecy.  The  local  officer  runs  the  risk  of  being  killed 
himself  if  he  become  too  hot  on  the  trail.  Many  a  one,  in  the 
past,  has  been  shot  from  ambush.  Jurors  tremble  at  the  thought 
of  being  summoned,  should  any  of  the  lynchers  be  brought  to  trial. 
As  bloodthirsty  as  the  latter  showed  themselves  to  be  at  Watkins- 
ville,  they  will  be  likewise  desperate  in  protecting  themselves." 


IS   IT   REVOLUTION    IN   RUSSIA? 

'"T^HE  Black  Sea  mutiny  has  convinced  nearly  all  the  American 
•*■  newspapers  which  were  not  convinced  before  that  revolu- 
tion is  coming  in  Russia. 
"It  seems  almost  im- 
possible" to  the  Boston 
Jlerald  "that  Russia 
siiould  come  out  of  the 
present  situation  with- 
out r  e  V  o  1  u  t  i  o  n  a  ry 
changes  of  some  sort  "  ; 
and  the  Chicago  News 
argues  tiiat  "  where  the 
evidences  of  a  wide- 
spread insurrectionary 
spirit  are  so  unmista- 
kable, it  is  essentially 
improbable  that  an  up- 
heaval involving  the 
entire  empne  can  be 
long  delayed."  The 
late  of  the  mutineers 
makes  little  difference, 
we  are  reminded  by  the 
Newark  .\V'7t'.v,  the 
Providence  Jonnial. 
a  n  (1  several  other 
l)apers,  for  enough  has 
happened  to  prove  that 

the  entire    navy  is  honeycombed  witli  disaffection.    "The   army 
may  be  loyal  for  the  lime,"  remarks  the   Providence   daily,  "  but 


M.     IlEZOHRAZOKl', 

President  of  the  Yalu  Timber  Company,  and 
one  of  the  cliief  instigators  of  the  war.  He  has 
been  threatened  with  death  by  peasants,  and  has 
invoked  police  protection. 
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it  is  not  likely  to  remain  uninfluenced  by  the  example  of  the  sister 
service."  "Without  the  support  of  the  army,  the  autocracy  is 
doomed,"  declares  the  Brooklyn  Citizen,  and  it  adds  that  "  it  is  im-. 
possible  to  believe  that  in  an  atmosphere  instinct  with  the  spirit 
of  revolt,  tlie  army  alone  is  imnume."  "There  is  enough  deep 
discontent  among  many  of  the  soldiers  here  to  render  it  doubtful 
whether  they  will  stand  the  test  of  obeying  orders  to  fire  on  the 
people  in  the  streets,"  says  the  St.  Petersburg  correspondent  of 
the  Associated  Press,  and  another  report  has  it  that  in  some  regi- 
ments the  men  detailed  for  Manchuria  are  refusing  to  go  and  liicir 
comrades  are  refusing  to  make  them  go.  Jo.seph  Mandelkem,  a 
New  York  real  estate  dealer  who  has  been  traveling  in  Russian 
Poland,  arrived  in  St.  Petersburg  last  week  and  told  of  an  aston- 
ishing state  of  affairs  in  Warsaw.  On  June  29,  he  said,  he  saw 
a  procession  of  twenty  thousand  persons  carrying  red  flags,  with 
not  a  policeman  in  sight,  the  police  having  been  warned  that  if 
they  appeared  they  would  be  murdered,  and  in  Byelostok,  Mr. 
Mandelkern  says,  the  revolutionists  are  even  wearing  a  sort  of  uni- 
form, a  blue  blouse. 

Reforms  are  promised,  but  "  the  period  within  which  conces- 
sions will  be  of  avail  is  fast  drawing  to  a  close,"  says  the  Cleve- 
land/'/«/'«  Dealer.  The  Houston  Chronicle  believes  that  "  the 
clock  of  Russia's  destiny  has  struck."     It  says: 

"  Defeated  abroad,  with  a  spreading  revolution  at  home,  it  begins 
to  look  as  if  the  clock  of  Russia's  destiny  has  struck.  Nicholas 
II.  may  go  down  in  history  as  the  last  of  the  Romanoffs.  The 
sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the  children.  The  Czar  has 
not  been  a  bad  man,  but  he  has  manifested  the  incapacity  which  in 
his  situation  is  as  bad  as  crime.  By  inheritance  he  obtained  his 
throne ;  by  heredity  and  the  ills  to  which  he  is  heir  he  may  lose  it. 
With  a  coterie  of  grand  dukes,  who  are  grand  devils,  with  a  bu- 
reaucracy that  traditionally  practises  oppression  as  a  fine  art,  his 
'divine  right'  to  rule  and  ruin  may  be  questioned  by  the  people 
and  answered  with  the  ax,  with  the  royal  head  on  the  block,  as 
happened  to  Charles  I.  in  England  and  to  Louis  X\'I.  in  France. 

"  For  long  years  in  Russia  tiie  existence  of  the  Nihilists  and  the 
danger,  more  than  once  proved  not  to  be  vain,  to  Czar  and  duke 
of  high  degree  of  assassination  from  a  bomb  of  dynamite  at  home 
in  the  palace  or  abroad  in  a  carriage,  no  matter  what  the  precau- 
tions, no  matter  how  numerous  the  guard,  has  told  the  story  in  elo- 
quent language  of  the  bitterness  of  Russian  oppression  that  could 
cause  such  awful  revenge. 

"  Cruelty  breeds  cruelty.  The  tears  of  the  exiles  to  Siberia  and 
of  the  executioner's  victims  could  not  be  and  have  not  been  shed 
in  vain.  The  blood  from  the  knout  has  cried  to  heaven.  Strange 
and  sure  is  the  retribution  of  history.  'Vengeance  is  mine,  saith 
the  Lord.'  Hard  is  the  way  of  the  transgressor,  whether  man  or 
nation.  With  Him  with  whom  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day, 
and  one  day  as  a  thousand  years,  punishment  sometimes  seems  to 


THE        KNIAZ    I'OTF.MKIN    TA  VK  I  CH  ESKV." 

Seized  by  its  crew  on  June  26,  and  surrendered  on  July   8  to   the  Runiai  i  in 
authorities,  who  turned  it  over  to  the  Russian  Government. 

us  children  of  time  to  be  very  slow.  But  it  is  very  certain.  The 
vials  of  wrath  often  seemed  closed  and  sealed  ;  once  they  are 
opened  no  man,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  from  the  mujik  ta 
the  emperor,  and  no  country  can  stand  before  the  whirlwind." 

Turning  now  to  the  papers  that  take  the  other  view,  the  Mobile 
Register  thinks  Russia  is  hardly  ripe  for  revolution,  becau.se  the 
people  "belong  to  a  century  different  from  ours,  and  have  very  lit- 
tle idea  of  concentration,  unity  of  action,  and,  above  all,  are  igno- 
rant of  their  power."     The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  says  similarly: 

"  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  any  preconcert,  and  there  is  every- 
thing to  indicate  that  the  outbursts  now  in  this  part  of  the  empire 
and  now  in  that  have  only  a  remote  connection  with  each  other. 
There  is  not  even  harmony  among  the  different  parties  and  classes. 
Mutual  distrust  separates  Jew  from  orthodox  Christian,  Pole  from 
Russian,  and  the  working  classes  from  the  employers,  the  peasant 
from   the  provincial  nobility,  and  the  Social  Democrat  from  the 


.i\    jry"^1 


the"(;eorgi  i'obiedonosetz.' 
Which  was  seized  by  its  crew  in  the  liarbor  of  Odessa  on  June  30,  but  surrendered  next  day. 
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Liberal  of  the  zemstvoes.  Tlie  police  play 
upon  and  foster  this  distrust,  setting  religion 
against  religion  and  class  against  class. 
There  is  ferment,  but  there  is  no  prospect  of 
a  united  and  simultaneous  upheaval." 

And  the  Detroit  Trt'du fie  doubts  if  revolu- 
tion is  in  sight.     1 1  observes  : 

"  It  will  not  do  to  point  in  our  time  to  rev- 
oluiions  in  the  past.  Overturnings  of  gov- 
ernment were  not  so  difficult  wiien  a  mob 
could  arm  itself  in  a  few  hours  almost  as  well 
as  the  army.  When  swords  or  ancient  mus- 
kets were  the  best  arm  available  for  the  army, 
it  was  not  difficult  to  improvise  a  new  army 
among  the  people ;  but  the  weapons  of  our 
time  can  not  be  improvised.  It  requires  years 
to  organize  even  the  machinery  to  make  them, 
and  once  properly  equipped,  governments 
have  an  insuperable  advantage  over  the 
people,  and  this  advantage  is  growing  greater 
with  every  new  invention 

"  If  Nicholas  II.  is  to  lose  his  crown,  it  will 
not  be  by  any  organized  action  of  the  Russian 
masses,  who  are  utterly  incapable  of  con- 
certed action,  but  by  the  intrigues  of  his  own 
family,  when  they  have  made  up  their  mind 
he  must  be  sacrificed  to  save  the  dynasty ;  if 

the  dynasty  is  to  go,  it  must  be  overthrown  by  a  conspiracy  of 
the  army  leaders.  It  was  in  one  of  these  two  ways  that  previous 
czars  have  been  disposed  of.  The  people  will  worship  the  new 
Czar  as  loyally  as  the  old  one,  however  he  reaches  the  throne." 


DAVE"     MARTIN. 

Pennsylvania  Republicans  are  wondering 
wlietlier  Martin  or  Senator  Knox  will  control 
their  party  in  that  State. 


CHOOSING   A   NEW   LEADER   IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 

OO  many  have  been  the  startling  and  important  political  events 
"'^  which  have  occurred  in  Philadelphia  during  the  past  two 
months  that  tlie  initial  victory  over  the  gas  trust  now  appears  in 
the  retrospect  as  only  one  of  the  lesser  incidents  in  the  grand  cam- 
paign of  reform.  In  speaking  of  the  uprising  of  the  citizens 
against  tiie  political  machine  and  corruption  generally  in  Philadel- 
phia, The  Rcinew  of  Revieivs  iox  July  says:  "It  is  the  swiftest 
and  most  thorough  municipal  revolution  known  in  American  civic 
annals."  None  of  the  more  influential  politicians  of  the  old  Re- 
publican "organization"   remains  in  office.     A  few  of  them   have 


been  made  defendants  in  criminal  prosecu- 
tions, while  all  of  them  who  profess  allegiance 
to  the  old  leaders  are  looked  upon  by  the 
Philadelphia  newspapers  as  unworthy  of  the 
trust  and  confidence  of  the  people.  So  com- 
plete is  the  popular  suspicion  against  every- 
thing connected  with  the  old  organization  that 
the  city  Republican  committee  has  deemed  it 
advisable  to  withdraw  the  local  ticket  already 
nominated  and  agree  to  accept  any  ticket 
which  the  reform  leaders  may  choose  to  put 
up.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  force  of  the 
aroused  public  opinion  has  been  so  drastic 
that  it  has  caused  the  city  council  to  repeal 
the  great  street-car  "grab"  and  the  gas-lease 
ordinance ;  while  it  has  also  enabled  Mayor 
Weaver,  in  spite  of  the  resulting  inconven- 
ience, to  stop  all  work  on  contracts  for  the 
filtration-plants,  boulevards,  streets  and  high- 
ways, and  to  block  other  schemes  involving 
the  expenditure  of  over  ^30,000,000.  The 
discoveries  brought  to  light  in  the  investi- 
gation of  these  contracts  gave  the  reform 
leaders  the  strong  upper  hand.  When  "  Boss  " 
Israel  W.  Durham,  bowing  to  the  storm  of  public  indigna- 
tion, resigned  his  place  as  State  Insurance  Commissioner  and 
abdicated  from  the  leadership  of  the  local  Republican  organi- 
zation, Governor  Pennypacker  appointed  David  Martin  to  the 
vacant  office,  an  appointment  that  is  taken  as  a  tacit  recognition 
of  Martin  as  the  local  Republican  leader.  Martin,  according  to 
Philadelphia  accounts,  has  been  an  enemy  of  Durham  and  an 
enemy  of  reform  as  well.  Senator  Quay,  the  former  Republican 
"  boss  "  of  Pennsylvania,  once  made  the  remark  that  Martin  "  was 
branded  with  the  dollar  mark  on  his  brow."  This  appointment, 
therefore,  puzzles  the  experts  in  the  Philadelphia  newspaper  offices. 
"It  involves  contradictions  and  incongruities  in  every  aspect," 
says  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.).  The  Public  Ledger  (Ind.) 
suspects  that  the  Durham  machine,  finding  itself  hopelessly  dis- 
credited, has  secretly  taken  Martin  into  camp  and  put  him  in  com- 
mand. 

Some  think  it  will  take   more  than  appointment  as  Insurance 


t(-7^^<^-f-^ 


ini    wi:avkk. 
—Campbell,  in  the  I'hiladelphia  North  Atnerican. 


COMING  EVENTS   CAST  THEIR   SHADOWS   BEFORE.' 


-De  Mar,  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 


IN    THE   CITY    OF    BROTHERLY    LOVE. 
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Commissioner,  however,  to  make  Martin  a  leader.  A  strong  move- 
ment is  afoot,  we  are  told,  to  put  Senator  Knox  in  command. 
The  New  York  Times  (Dem.)  thinks  such  an  event  would  be  little 
short  of  revolution.     To  quote  : 

"The  downfall  of  Israel  \V.  Durham,  the  head  of  the  Republi- 
can machine  in  Philadelpliia  ;  the  virtual  abdication  of  Senator 
Penrose,  the  weak  and  incapable  successor  of  Quay  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  State  machine,  and  the  coming  to  tiie  fore  of  Sen- 
ator Knox  are  among  the  events,  and  chief  among  them,  that 
have  suddenly  and  in  a  radical  manner  changed  the  character  of 
the  Republican  organization  in  Pennsylvania.  .  .  .  The  over- 
throw of  Durham  appears  to  have  made  an  end  of  Penrose,  and 
now  the  decent  Republicans  of  Pennsylvania  demand  that  Mr. 
Knox  shall  assume  the  leadership,  a  post  which  he  does  not  want 
and  is  reluctant  to  take.  Mr.  H.  C.  Frick,  it  is  declared,  will  be 
his  right-hand  man  and  firm  supporter.  This  is  indeed  a  remark- 
able change,  for  Senator  Knox  and  Mr.  Frick  are  honest  men." 


CONVICTION    OF   SENATOR    MITCHELL. 

IF  the  verdict  of  guilty  rendered  by  an  Oregon,  jury  on  July  4, 
against  Senator  John  H.  Mitchell  (Rep.)  is  irreversible,  the 
Government  has  gained  its  first  substantial  victory  in  the  campaign 
which  it  is  waging  against  Senators  charged  with  taking  bribes. 
Senator  Charles  H.  Dietrich  (Rep.),  of  Nebraska,  was  acquitted, 
and  Senator  Joseph  R.  Burton  (Rep.),  of  Kansas,  once  convicted, 
has  been  granted  a  new  trial.  But  the  Portland  Oregotiian  (Rep.) 
asserts  that  the  conviction  of  Senator  Mitchell  is  based  on  "incon- 
testable proof."  The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  (Dem.")  also  de- 
clares that  "the  facts  brought  to  light  at  the  trial  make  a  record  of 
official  corruption  and  false  swearing  rarely  developed  in  any  crim- 
inal case."  This,  indeed,  seems  to  be  the  consentient  opinion  of 
the  press  about  the  case.  The  only  extenuation  of  Senator  Mitch- 
ell that  has  been  attempted  is  that  his  culpability  might  be  due  as 
much  to  ignorance  and  carelessness  as  to  moral  obliquity.  This 
defense  is  suggested  by  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.)  in 
the  following  words : 

"  That  Mitchell  was  legally  guilty — that  he  infringed  a  Federal 
law — is  not  in  doubt;  but  that  he  entered  into  a  vulgar  grafting 
scheme  knowingly  and  deliberately,  with  intent  to  cheat  the  Gov- 
ernment, has  been  the  subject  of  doubt.  Senator  Mitchell  made 
a  passionate  defense  of  himself  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
the  public  in  Oregon  was,  in  the  beginning  of  the  case,  willing  to 
believe  that  he  was  acting  as  attorney  for  importunate  constitu- 
ents, and  that  he  was  thus  led  foolishly  or  thoughtlessly  to  contra- 
vene the  Federal  statute  which  makes  it  a  grave  offense  for  a  Con- 
gressman to  practise  before  or  to  use  his  influence  with  one  of  the 
Government  departments." 

But,  while  Senator  Mitchell  will  look  in  vain  for  expressions  of 
pity  and  sympathy  from  the  press,  he  can  find  abundance  of  con- 
solation of  that  sort  which  comes  from  knowing  that  almost  every- 
body believes  that  he  is  not  the  only  Senator  who  deserves  punish- 
ment similar  to  that  meted  out  to  him.  Says  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.) :  "  He  merely  did  what  dozens  of  other  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  are  doing  all  the  time  "  ;  and  the  Minneap- 
oHs  Tribune  (Rep.)  ventures  the  remark  that  now  "  many  conscript 
fathers  of  the  republic  must  be  sitting  on  the  uneasy  bench  of  anx- 
iety." Indeed,  if  all  stories  be  true,  there  are  many  other  Sena- 
tors, besides  Congressmen,  and  Government  officials  still  at  large, 
who  are  just  as  deserving  of  being  placed  behind  prison  bars  as  is 
Senator  Mitchell. 

As  reported  by  the  papers,  the  specific  charge  that  this  Oregon 
Senator  was  convicted  on  was  that  he.  together  with  Congressman 
Binger  Hermann,  of  Oregon,  then  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office  at  Washington,  conspired  with  one  Puter  and  many 
others  to  cheat  the  Government  out  of  public  lands  by  means  of 
forged  affidavits  and  the  use  of  false  and  fictitious  names,  and  that 
Puter,  the  arch-conspirator  or  the  most  active  agent  in  the  fraud, 
paid  to  Mitchell  $2,000  to  secure  his  influence  with  Commissioner 


Hermann,  who  then  had  great  power  in  expediting  land  claims  in 
Washington. 

The  area  of  the  land  stolen  from  the  Government  by  means  of 
this  fraud  does  not  exceed  two  thousand  acres.  But,  as  the  Chi- 
cago Record-Herald  {XnA.)  declares : 

"There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  land  offices  of  Oregon, 
California,  and  other  far  Western  States  have  been  permeated 
with  fraud.  According  to  a  recent  report  to  the  Government,  two- 
thirds  of  California's  valuable  timber  has  been  stolen,  and  a  little 
band  of  pirates  has  succeeded  in  seizing  millions  of  acres  of  the 
remaining  public  domain.  Bribery,  false  entries,  forgery,  every 
criminal  device,  in  short,  has  been  employed  by  these  land  thieves 
and  their  official  accessories.  Every  act  passed  during  the  last 
thirty  years  and  designed  to  benefit  actual  homeseekers  has  been 
violated  and  perverted  for  tlie  benefit  of  thieving  conspirators." 

Mr.  William  R.  Lighton,  writing  for  the  Boston  Transcript 
(Rep.\  makes  the  almost  incredible  assertion  that  "  within  the  last 
fifteen  years  510.000.000 
acres  —  an  area  that 
would  make  thirty 
States  of  the  size  of 
Massachusetts  "  —  have 
been  stolen  from  the 
public  domain.  The 
methods  of  operation 
employed  by  these  land 
looters  are  practically 
all  alike.  So  it  will  be 
necessary  to  cite  only  a 
few  instances  by  way  of 
illustration.  To  e  x- 
plain  :  The  Government 
has  from  time  to  time 
set  aside  great  tracts  of 
land  for  forest  reserves. 
As  The  Public  Ledger 
relates : 

"  In  the  Mitchell  case 
it     was     the     Cascade  senator  john  h.  mitchei.l, 

Forest  Reserve       A  lot  ^^  Oregon,  convicted  of  complicity  in    land 

J.  r        •         1      1       J        frauds.    Some  say  his  real  name  is   John  Mit- 

of      professional      land        ^^^n  ^y^^^^^^^   transposed  later  to  eh>de  the  in- 
looters,  who  operate  on        felicities  of  an  early  matrimonial  venture, 
a    large     scale,    found 

out  through  their  bribed  agents  in  the  Washington  Land  Office, 
which  was  then  in  charge  of  the  alleged  co  conspirator,  Her- 
mann, the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  reserve.  The  land 
'  cruisers'  or  '  squatters  '  were  then  sent  out  upon  the  reserve  to 
file  claims  right  and  left  and  to  hire  clerks,  bootblacks,  profes- 
sional grafters,  and  all  sorts  of  dummies  to  file  claims  to  the 
worthless  and  inaccessible  parts  of  the  reserve,  which  none  of  the 
filers  ever  saw.  As  all  the  land  agents  in  the  State  of  Oregon 
were  at  that  time  in  the  conspiracy,  including  the  Surveyor-(Jen- 
eral  (since  convicted  and  imprisoned),  and  as  there  was  a  large 
band  of  perjurers  in  the  employ  of  the  gang  as  notaries  and  the 
like,  false  affidavits  and  other  papers  were  supplied  at  will." 

Even  these  bold  and  simple  schemes  would  be  ineffectual,  it  is 
claimed,  if  they  were  not  backed  by  strong  political  influences. 
But  this  requisite,  it  seems,  has  always  been  obtainable.  Says  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.) : 

"  Behind  the  land  thieves  and  the  grafting  officials  of  the  Interior 
Department,  of  course,  have  stood  the  Western  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress.  They  have  tinkered  the  original  home- 
stead law,  passed  forty-three  years  ago,  uniil  it  no  longer  serves 
the  purpose  of  putting  the  land  into  the  hands  of  the  actual  user. 
The  five-year  continuous  residence  clause  was  changed  by  engraft- 
ing upon  it  a  '  commutation  '  provision— six  months  of  residence 
and  the  payment  of  a  nominal  cash  price.  Later,  under  a  reac- 
tionary impulse,  the  six  months  was  changed  to  fourteen.  Again, 
the  preemption  law  and  the'  timber-culture'  law.  by  the  aid  of 
which  a  homesteader  could  get  an  additional  320  acres— 480  in  all 
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— were  passed  in  the  interests  of  the  grafters,  then  repealed  to 
satisfy  an  aroused  public  sentiment.  In  1S77  the  '  desert-land  "  act 
was  passed,  dictated,  it  is  charged,  by  the  California  conspirators 
themselves,  by  wliich,  at  first,  a  square  mile  of  non-agricultural 
land  could  be  taken  up.  Afterward  tiiis  was  reduced  to  360  acres. 
Even  the  admirable  '  forest-reserve  "  act  has  been  made  to  serve 
the  land  tiiicves"  purpose.  Hyde  and  Benson,  of  San  Francisco, 
in  collusion  with  the  forest  supervisor,  had  great  tracts  of  worth- 
less land  which  they  had  acquired  withdrawn  from  entry  and  re- 
served for  forestry.  They  then  got  in  exchange  equal  areas  of 
really  valuable  land." 

The  papers  which  speak  in  unfriendly  tone  of  Senator  Mitchell 
declare  that  the  result  of  the  trial  is  the  logical  sequel  to  his  life. 
In  support  of  this  contention,  they  refer  to  the  facts  that  there 
were  many  marks  of  dishonesty  and  double-dealing  about  the 
man.  His  true  name  is  said  to  be  John  M.  Hippie,  but  this  name 
he  discarded,  as  the  story  goes,  to  hide  his  identity  when  he  fled 
from  I'ennsylvania  to  the  I'acitic  coast  in  order  to  escape  the  infe- 
licities of  his  first  marital  venture.  In  general  comment  upon  the 
convicted  Senator's  character,  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.) 
says : 

"  He  has  well  earned  the  fate  which  now  overwhelms  him.  Al- 
ways of  coarse  fiber,  he  has  never  won  the  full  confidence  of  the 
most  acute  and  honest  men  of  his  State,  of  which  he  has  been  at 
several  periods  one  of  the  Senators  in  Washington.  His  elections 
to  that  office  were  always  stormy  and  marked  by  a  low  tone  of  po-  ■ 
litical  striving." 

AS   TO   THE    DEFICIT. 

'T^HE  excess  of  $24,305,903  of  expenditures  over  receipts,  as 
-*•  shown  by  Secretary  Shaw's  review  of  the  finances  of  the 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  just  closed,  does  not  seem  to  be 
causing  much  uneasiness  to  the  Administration  and  its  supporters. 
In  spite  of  the  unfavorable  balance  sheet  there  is  a  great  surplus 
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—Rogers  in  tliu  Now  Vork  Herald. 

of  5140.429,240  on  hand  in  tiie  Treasury,  and  this  is  looked  upon 
as  ample  protection  against  all  possible  contingencies.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  r\L\.  y'ork  Evciiinir  Mail  (Kep.)  "the  solvency  of 
the  I'nitcd  States  Government  is  adamantine,"  while  the  New 
York  7>-//'«//t' (Rep. )  believes  that  "with  reasonable  economy  the 
Treasury  can  pay  its  way  for  several  years  to  come." 

But  while  none  of  the  Republican  and  only  a  few  of  the  Demo- 
cratic papers  are  expressing  alarm  over  the  situation,  yet  all  agree 
with  the  Buffalo  A'-vv////;'- AVti'j- (Rep. )  in  saying  that  "the  (kticit 
habit  is  not  \  ,  j^g  thought  of  in  this  rich  countrv."     Moreover  it  is 


admitted  by  all  sides  that  the  deficit  will  be  greatly  in  excess  of 
;?24,ooo,ooo  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1906,  if  present  arrange- 
ments are  continued.  Democratic  authorities  estimate  that  it  will 
reach  $40,000,000.  But  whatever  the  figures  will  be,  there  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  Congress  can  not  evade  the  deficit  problem 
next  winter,  as  the  New  York  Herald  {InA.)  claims  it  did  last  win- 
ter, but  must  face  the  issue  and  .settle  it  one  way  or  another.  "  The 
Government,"  says  the  Baltimore  Nerald  (Ind.),  "must  cut  down 
expenses,  or  the  people  must  prepare  to  submit  to  the  imposition 
of  more  taxes."  This  leads  the  I'hiladelphia  AVr<5;v/(Dem.)  to  ask, 
"What  does  the  Administration  party  propose  to  do?"  T/ie 
Record  then  replies  to  its  own  question  by  so  construing  Secretary 
Taft's  speech  delivered  before  the  Ohio  convention  as  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  Secretary  as  spokesman  for  the  Administration 
favors  a  revision  of  the  tariff.  What  Secretary  Taft  did  say  on 
the  occasion  referred  to  was  to  the  effect  that  we  must  "  either  ad- 
just the  tariff  schedules  so  as  to  encourage  larger  dutiable  imports 
or  else  reimpose  some  of  the  special  taxes  remitted  by  the  repeal 
acts  of  1901  and  1902."  This  alternative,  which  suggests  the  pos- 
sibility of  violating  the  "sacred  tariff,"  brought  forth,  as  will  be 
remembered,  clamors  of  disapproval  from  the  "standpatters." 
They  have  now  sounded  their  slogan  through  Senator  Dick,  of 
Ohio,  who,  in  an  authorized  interview,  is  reported  as  announcing 
his  "  intention  to  support  a  restoration  of  the  stamp  taxes  imposed 
as  a  revenue  measure  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  War,"  From  the 
Democratic  standpoint,  the  Philadelphia  i'?^^^/-^/ declares  that  such 
an  increase  of  taxation  "  would  be  a  legislative  crime."  Senator 
Dick's  plan  is  also  being  opposed  by  revisionists  within  the  Repub- 
lican party,  who,  it  seems,  prefer  the  exercise  of  rigid  economy  to 
the  restoration  of  the  stamp  acts,  if  they  can  not  secure  their 
hoped-for  modification  of  the  tariff.  Thus  the  Pittsburg  Posi 
(Rep.)  remarks: 

"The  question  of  abolishing  the  deficit,  however,  should  be  ap- 
proached in  a  different  manner  from  that  advocated  by  those 
whose  only  remedy  would  be  to  increase  our  revenues.  These 
latter  are  already  larger  than  they  should  be,  and  involve  a  tax  on 
our  people  which  is  greater  than  they  ought  to  be  asked  to  bear. 
We  are  now  spending  many  millions  of  dollars  more  every  year 
on  our  military  and  naval  establishments  than  we  should." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

We  desire  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Administration  that  there  is  a  most 
persistent  leak  in  the  weather  department,  too.— T/ie  Detroit  JVevs. 

With  reference  to  Manchuria,  Russia  will  probably  agree  now  that  oneevacua- 
tion  in  time  would  have  saved  the  price  of  nine.—  T/ie  Atlauta  Journat. 

California  says  that  it  is  a  greater  State  than  Oregon,  and  seems  to  be  try- 
ing to  prove  it  by  showing  the  size  of  its  land  frauds.—  The  Atlanta  Journal. 

In  substance  the  Czar  told  the  Zemstvos  that  if  tliey  can  secure  a  national  par- 
liament he'll  be  among  the  first  to  congratulate  them.  —  The  Kansas  City 
Journal. 

Onk  trouble  about  Norway's  getting  recognized  by  this  country  is  that  we 
couldn't  possibly  have  any  use  for  a  canal  located  in  Norway. —  The  Atlanta 
Journal. 

"The  industrial  [iroblem  is  mainly  one  of  good  will,'' says  President  Eliot. 
In  Cliicago  it  is  mainly  one  of  good  marksmanship  and  court  injunctions. —  The 
Washington  Post. 

When  the  Czar  sees  how  much  Japan  wants  for  making  peace,  he  will  prob- 
ably concur  in  the  opinion  that  ['resident  Roosevelt's  intervention  is  "  high  diplo- 
macy." -  The  Atlanta  Journal. 

The  Baltic  Fleet,  it  is  true,  has  been  annihilated.  Still,  as  the  Russians  point 
out,  it  was  a  fine  feat  to  have  taken  it  all  the  way  to  the  place  of  e.\ecution  with- 
out \\\\i,\v\.\^.    Punch  cLondon). 

I'kesiuent  Roosevhlt'.s  success  in  adjusting  the  Russo-Japanese  fracas 
indicates  that  he  possesses  the  qualities  which  go  to  make  up  a  great  baseball 
umpire.—  The  Atlanta  Journal. 

PossiDLVthe  President  argues  tliat  Mr.  Paul  Morton  s1h)u1c1  not  be  punished 
for  the  Sante  I"e  matter  until  we  see  how  badly  he  is  punished  in  the  Equitable 
Life  brawl.— 7"//^  Detroit  Journal. 

The  General  Land  Office  has  issued  an  order  prohibiting  any  |)erson  from 
taking  up  more  than  320  acres  of  timber  lands.  Tlie  order  conveys  the  inference 
that  there  are  320  .Teres  of  timber  land  which  have  not  been  gobbled  by  syndicates. 
—  The  Washington  Post. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


THE    MOB   SPIRIT    IN    LITERATURE. 

A  CCORDING  to  Mr.  Henry  Dwight  Sedgwick,  a  writer  on 
*^  legal  and  literary  topics,  American  literature  is  too  much 
dominated  by  "  the  reading  mob  "  and  "  the  mob  novel."  In  his 
analysis  and  characterization  of  the  reading  mob,  Mr.  Sedgwick 
touches  on  its  points  of  similarity  to  the  street  mob.  It  rests 
with  the  critic,  he  says,  to  tame,  in  the  name  of  art,  "  the  turbulent 
mob  spirit  in  which  we  Americans  take  so  much  pride  and  pleas- 
ure." 

The  reading  mob,  continues  this  critic  (in  The  Atlantic  Monthly, 
July),  is  of  indiscriminate  composition,  except  that  it  acquires  a 
certain  appearance  of  homogeneity  from  its 
division  into  three  varieties  :  "  The  proletarian 
reading  mob,  which  reads  dime  novels;  the 
lower  bourgeois  reading  mob,  which  reads 
the  novels  of  Albert  Ross,  E.  P.  Roe,  and  the 
like;  and  the  upper  bourgeois  reading  mob, 
which  reads  Winston  Churchill,  Charles  Ma- 
jor, Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  Mary  Hartwell  Cath- 
erwood,  Hallie  Erminie  Rives,  and  others." 
His  concern  in  the  prescr.t  article  is  with  the 
third  section. 

The  mob  spirit  depends  on  two  things,  "a 
proper  condition  of  receptivity  and  a  power 
of  suggestion,  mutually  acting  on  each  other." 
The  reading  mob,  says  Mr.  Sedgwick,  displays 
this  union  of  receptivity  and  suggestion  in  its 
own  special  form  : 

"It  displays  expectation,  fixed  attention, 
and  eagerness — '  I  must  get  the  book  right 
away,'  '  You  must  read  it  at  once  ' — haste  to 
get  at  the  plot,  to  assimilate  experience,  to 
devour  the  story,  the  irritation  of  suspense. 
It  displays  a  craving  for  emotional  stimulus, 
and  also  that  peculiar  mobbish  behavior  which 
we  detect  in  the  difference  between  the  perusal 
of  a  classic,  Balzac  or  Thackeray,  and  that  of  a 
current  novel.  It  shows  the  excitement  caused 
by  the  sense  of  numbers,  the  feeling  that  the  individual  is  of  no 
consequence  except  as  one  of  a  crowd,  represented  by  such  phrases 
as  'everybody  is  talking  of  it,'  'eiierybody  is  reading  it.'  The  ele- 
ment which,  acting  upon  analogy,  I  call  suggestion,  comes  in  vari- 
ous ways.  The  most  conspicuous  factors  are  advertisements, 
publishers,  wholesale  booksellers,  retail  dealers,  book  agents, 
news-stands,  parlor-car  pedlers,  and  circulating  libraries ;  but  far 
more  effective  than  these  are  the  murmurous  buzz  and  hum  of 
question  and  answer, '  Have  you  read  it?  .  .  .  No.'*  you  must,'  re- 
peated in  boudoir,  drawing-room,  club,  in  the  train,  at  the  lunch- 
table,  over  teacups,  over  the  cigarette,  under  the  umbrella.  Ex- 
pectation quickens,  attention  becomes  rigid,  and  the  mob  novel, 
like  a  magnet,  draws  all  to  it.  .  .  .  These  waves  of  contagion 
sweep  over  the  reading  mob,  just  as  contagious  emotions  rufHe  up 
a  street  mob.  But  the  initial  cause  is  obscure.  What  does  first 
stir  the  reading  mob  toward  a  particular  novel?  Advertising  is  a 
factor,  but  the  outward  cause,  the  suggestion,  is  far  less  important 
than  the  condition  of  receptivity.  The  same  is  true  of  the  street 
mob." 

The  intellectual  development  of  the  reading  mob,  says  Mr. 
Sedgwick,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  heroines  that  interest  it. 
And  he  cites : 

"  Heroine  :  'Her  skin  was  like  velvet;  a  rich,  clear,  rosy  snow, 
..ith  the  hot  young  blood  glowing  through  it  like  the  faint  red 
tinge  we  sometimes  see  on  the  inner  side  of  a  white  rose  leaf.  Her 
hair  was  a  very  light  brown,  almost  golden,  and  fluffy,  soft,  and 
fine  as  a  skein  of  Arras  silk.  She  was  of  medium  height,  with  a 
figure  Venus  might  have  envied.  Her  feet  and  hands  were  small, 
and  apparently  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  driving  mankind  dis- 
tracted. .   .  .  Her  greatest  beauty  was  her  glowing  dark  brown 
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He  alleges  that  American  literature  is  too 
much  dominated  by  ''tlie  turbulent  mob  spirit 
in  which  we  Americans  take  so  much  pride  and 
pleasure." 


eyes,  wliich  shone  with  an  ever-changing  luster  from  beneath  the 
sliade  of  the  longest,  blackest,  upcurving  lashes  ever  seen.' 
('  When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower.') 

"Another  heroine:  '  The  second  was  a  tall,  beautiful  girl,  with 
an  exquisite  ivory-like  complexion,  and  a  wonderful  crown  of 
fluffy  red  hair,  wiiich  encircled  her  liead  like  a  halo  of  sunlit 
glory.  1  could  compare  its  wondrous  luster  to  no  color  save  that 
of  molten  gold  deeply  alloyed  with  copper.  It  was  red,  but  it 
was  also  golden,  as  if  the  enamored  sun  had  gilded  every  hair  with 
its  radiance.'     ('  Dorothy  Vernon  of  Haddon  Hall.') 

"  Here  is  another :  '  I'pon  her  alabaster  skin  the  black  eyebrows, 
the  long  lashes,  the  faint  blue  veins,  and  the  curving  red  lips  stood 
in  exquisite  relief,  .  .  .  her  round  snowy  forearm  and  wrist,  .  .  . 
the  perfect  curves  of  her  form.'     {Ibid.) 

"Another:  '  A  slender  girl  ...  of  that  age  when  nature  paints 
with  her  richest  brush.  Her  hair  was  a  wave  of  russet  lights,  with 
shadows  of  warmer  brown.  Her  face,  rose- 
stained,  was  the  texture  of  a  rose.  Her 
mouth,  below  serious  eyes  of  blended  blue, 
gave  a  touch  of  wilfulness.  If  there  was  in- 
tentness  on  the  brow,  so  was  there  languor  in 
the  lips,  red,  half-ripe,  the  upper  short  and 
curved  to  smile.  Siie  was  all  raptures— all 
sapphire  and  rose-gold,  against  the  dark  cush- 
ion.'    ('  Hearts  Courageous.')" 

Another  characteristic  of  the  reading  mob, 
says  Mr.  Sedgwick,  is  the  absence  of  duly 
constituted  authority.     We  read  : 

"  Leaders  must  be  improvised  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment.  At  the  head  of  the  two  col- 
umns that  attacked  the  Bastille  were  HuUin, 
a  watchmaker  from  Geneva,  and  Elie,  a  sol- 
dier of  fortune;  they  had  no  previous  author- 
ity; their  credentials  were  the  spasmodic 
needs  of  the  moment.  So,  too,  our  reading 
mob  has  no  leaders,  no  guides.  In  the  mob 
itself  there  is  no  critical  faculty.  Reflex  ac- 
tion answers  to  periplieral  stimulus  ;  there  is 
no  pondering,  no  consideration,  no  choice  of 
acts.  If  there  were  critics,  men  of  natural 
gifts  and  educated  taste,  experienced  in  the 
humanities,  there  would  be  no  mob  ;  for  the 
condition  of  headlessness,  of  unguidedness, 
is   essential   to    a    mob.     But    there    are    no 

American  critics,  except  Mr.  Henry  James,  who  confines  himself 

to  a  consideration  of  foreigners." 

Art  and  the  mob,  according  to  Mr.  Sedgwick,  are  mutually  ex- 
clusive, like  heat  and  cold.  The  transformation  of  the  reading 
mob  into  an  educated  body  of  readers  will  depend  upon  the  num- 
ber of  artists  and  critics,  and  will  be  a  slow  process  at  best,  he 
thinks.  "  The  public  schools  and  our  general  system  of  education, 
to  which  we  ordinarily  turn  in  such  difficulties,  unfortunately  sup- 
ply the  conditions  which  make  a  reading  mob  possible,  and  do 
not  offer  any  hope  of  cure."  Mr.  Sedgwick  concludes,  not  very 
specifically,  that  art  and  authority  are  the  only  remedies. 


THE    FRENCH    NOVEL   AND    THE   AMERICAN 

WOMAN. 

"  \  A7^^  '^  '^  ^^^^  *^^  ^^"^^  books  a  French  woman  would  not 
•  *  admit  to  her  home  must  be  the  ones  that  find  their  way 
across  the  ocean  into  the  homes  of  American  women,  who,  half 
the  time,  do  not  understand  them,  but  upon  whom  they  leave  a 
most  deplorable  impression  of  our  French  literature?"  Thus 
questions  M.  Stephane  Jousselin,  member  of  the  Paris  Munici 
pal  Council  and  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Seine.  M.  Jousse- 
lin, during  a  recent  visit  to  the  United  States,  was  very  agreeably 
impressed  by  the  discovery  that  the  American  woman  shows  a 
deep  interest  in,  and  a  wide  acquaintance  with,  French  literature. 
In  fact,  writing  in  the  American  Revieiv  of  Reviews  (July),  he 
states  that  he  knows  of  "no  other  part  of  the  world,  with  the  pos- 
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sible  exception  of  Russia,  where  the  women  so  generally  sptak 
the  French  language,  and  where  the  study  of  our  literature  is  so 
closely  followed  as  in  America."  But  he  adds:  "There  is  one 
fact,  however,  which  I  can  not  explam— that  is,  the  extraordinary 
selection  of  French  books  which,  as  a  rule,  I  find  lying  around  in 
American  libraries."     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Many  times,  in  positive  amazement,  I  have  asked  my  amiable 
hostess  how  she  came  to  possess  copies  of  some  of  the  most  dis- 
gusting novels  published  during  the  year,  the  titles  of  which  1  do 
not  care  to  mention  for  fear  of  advertising  them  further.  The 
reply  was  always  to  the  effect  that  the  volume  had  been  purchased 
at  a  well-known  bookseller's  as  one  of  the  latest  Parisian  novel- 
ties, the  lady  adding  that  her  nature  had  more  than  revolted  at  its 
broad,  unhealthy  tone." 

M.  Jousselin  proceeds  to  urge  that,  .I'.tho  "the  naturaliste 
school  has  been  a  little  too  prominent  of  late  years,  and  certain 
French  writers  have  manifested  an  unhealthy  talent  for  depicting 
the  hidden  side  of  Parisian  life,"  these  writers  "  are  in  the  small 
minority."  To  the  question  with  which  this  article  opens  he  has 
"searched  in  vain  "  for  an  answer.  Yet  he  adds:  "Here  is  the 
only  possible  one  :  as  a  rule,  the  publishers  bring  out  a  larger 
edition  of  their  immoral  novels,  and  evidently  they  prefer  such  to 
form  the  greater  part  of  what  they  call '  littdrature  (fexpor/ation.'  " 

Among  the  writers  whose  works  he  thinks  it  desirable  that  the 
American  woman  should  know,  M.  Jousselin  mentions  Paul 
Bourget,  Anatole  France,  Pierre  Loti,  Ren^  Bazin,  Paul  Hervieu, 
and  Marcel  Prdvost.  These,  he  states,  "  are  the  worthy  successors 
of  Maupassant,  Goncourt,  Zola,  and  Daudet,  altho  I  certainly 
would  not  say  that  their  works  ought  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
young  and  unsophisticated."     He  continues  : 

"A  judicious  selection  can  easily  be  made.  For  example,  it  is 
certain  that  some  of  Zola's  books,  such  as  '  Le  R^ve,' '  La  Faute  de 
I'Abb^  Mouret,"Une  Page  d' Amour, 'give  us  a  delightful  impres- 
sion of  the  charm  and  poetry  of  the  author's  genius,  whereas 
'Nana,'  'La  Betd  Humaine,'  '  L'Assommoir,'  and  others,  notwith- 
standing the  real  talent  they  display,  can  only 
sicken  a  delicate  mind  by  their  too-evident 
Search  for  degrading  realism.  Is  there  any 
more  charming  book  than  '  Lettres  de  Mon 
Moulin,'  by  Alphonse  Daudet?  I  looked  for 
them  in  vain  in  America.  No  one  knew  them. 
This  is  a  great  pity,  for  they  are  each  one  a 
veritable  jewel  in  its  way,  and  far  superior  to 
'Sapho,'  the  presentation  of  which  on  the  stage 
recently  caused  such  a  tempest  of  indignation 
in  .New  York. 

"While  speaking  of  Alphonse  Daudet,  I 
must  not  forget  to  mention  his  son,  Lt^on 
Daudet,  who  has  so  richly  inherited  from  the 
paternal  genius.  Altho  still  young,  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Goncourt  Academy,  and  his 
triumphs  are  innumerable. 

Extending  the  list,  he  writes: 

"  I  want  to  mention  Andrd  Theuriet,  a  true 
romancer,  whose  novels  are  full  of  poetry  and 
sentiment,  and  can  be  left  unhesitatingly  in 
any  hands.  Gustave  Drog  has  amused  us, 
and  can  amuse  any  who  will  give  them.selves 
the  trouble  to  read  his 'Monsieur,  Madame,  et 
B(5b(5'  or  '  Mme.  Femme  Gdnante,'  but  he  is 
especially  captivating  in  a  delicious  volume 
entitled  'Tristesses  et  Sourires.'  This  last 
is  not  a  novel,  but  a  series  of  observa- 
tions so  cleverly  and  daintily  penned  that  it  can  be  reread  many 
times. 

"  Victor  Cherbulicz  and  Leon  de  Tinseau  can  be  recommended 
without  hesitation,  as  can  also  Edouard  Rod,  who  becomes  more 
and  more  eminent  as  a  psychological  analyst.  And  Huysmanns, 
what  an  admirable  writer  he  has  become  within  the  past  few 
years  !     His  '  Cathddrale  '  is   a  treasure  of  learning  and  beauty. 

"  I  must  not  forget  to  remind  American  women  tiiat  our  women 
of   France   have   not  remained    outside   the   literary   movement. 


Among  the  French  writers  of  the  gentler  sex,  I  would  first  men- 
tion Jean  de  la  Brdtd,  whose  book  entitled  'Mon  Oncle  et  Mon 
Curd '  is  a  dainty  masterpiece  which  has  been  crowned  by  the 
French  Academy.  But  especially  would  I  speak  to  Americans  of 
Madame  Bentzon,  who  has  written  two  books  of  notes  and  obser- 
vations, 'Femmes  d'Amdrique'  and  '  Les  Amdricaines  chez  EUes.' 
I  have  heard  a  number  of  American  women  say  that  these  vol- 
umes show  on  the  part  of  the  author,  not  only  a  clear  insight  into 
the  feminine  oature,  but  also  a  particular  discernment  into  the 
special  complexities  of  American  feminine  nature." 


MK.    HERBEKT    PUTNAM, 

Who  lias  cliarjje  of  more  than  1,000,000  books 
;iiid  paniphets— the  largest  collection   in  the 

I'nitL'd  States. 


ENORMOUS    GROWTH    OF    PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES. 

MR.  HERBERT  PUTNAM,  librarian  of  Congress,  regards 
the  remarkable  growth  of  the  free  library  system  through- 
out the  LInited  States  as  valid  evidence  of  an  intention,  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  to  promote  culture  and  the  arts.  While  admitting 
that  "  for  the  most  important  of  its  achievements — a  general  ame- 
liorating influence — the  free  library  can  offer  no  proof,"  Mr.  Put- 
nam puts  before  us  (in  T/ie  World's  VVork,]\x\y)  graphic  statistics 
which  do  prove  "  a  prodigious  increase  of  facilities,  and  thus  an 
undiminished  confidence  in  the  utility  of  the  work."  The  greatest 
advance  he  finds  in  the  South  and  the  West.  During  the  three 
years  from  1900  to  1903  the  number  of  volumes  in  libraries  ad- 
vanced 22  per  cent.  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania 
still  lead  in  total  of  volumes,  and  the  three  together  had  almost  40 
per  cent,  of  the  additional  volumes  reported.  But  in  the  percentage 
of  increase  the  south  central  division  of  States  leads  by  34  per 
cent.  By  means  of  a  chart  (here  reproduced)  Mr.  Putnam  indi- 
cates the  distribution  of  libraries  in  the  United  States.  But  he  re- 
marks that  a  scientific  estimate  of  the  use  of  these  libraries  is  not 
easily  arrived  at.     On  this  point  we  read  :      ,. 

"The  only  indication  of  service  rendered  is  the  number  of  vol- 
umes circulated — an  inconclusive  test  indeed.  Nothing  is  easier 
in  the  administration  of  a  free  library  than  to 
increase  the  circulation.  It  may  be  done  by 
merely  multiplying  copies  of  the  more  popular 
books.  (A  novel  issued  fifty  times  a  year 
counts  fifty  units  in  this  total,  where  a  work 
of  science  issued  once  counts  but  as  one.) 
Every  lending  library  classifies  its  issues  of 
books  for  home  use  ;  but  under  a  liberal  pro- 
vision for  access  to  the  shelves  the  record  can 
not  extend  to  the  reference  use.  Comparison 
of  such  statistics  has  never  gone  beyond  the 
ratio  of  fiction  to  the  entire  circulation.  If  the 
Philadelphia  librarians  have  their  way,  even 
this  will  be  deprived  of  its  sting,  for  they  pro- 
pose a  subclassification  of  fiction  itself,  which 
will  rescue  from  disrepute  a  large  percentage 
of  novels  as  'history,'  'sociology,'  etc.  A 
record  of  circulation  should  give  us  a  classifi- 
cation of  the  books  issued  and  also  of  the 
people  drawing  them— by  age,  by  sex,  by  oc- 
cupation—which, strange  to  say,  almost  no 
libraries  record." 


The  library  movement,  says  Mr.  Putnam, 
has  passed  beyond  the  stage  where  it  needs 
to  prove  its  right  to  exist  or  where  it  must 
continually  dig  up  its  beginnings  to  see 
whether    it    is    growing.      Of    the    activities 


which  have  resulted  from  the  spread  of  libraries,  we  are  told  : 

"  They  include  extension  in  every  direction  by  branch  libraries 
and  reading-rooms  and  delivery  stations,  even  house-to-house  de- 
livery, in  the  cities;  by  traveling  libraries  in  the  country;  by  the 
organization  of  further  State  library  commissions  and  more  library 
associations;  and  by  the  multiplication  of  training-schools  for 
librarians  and  library  assistants,  including  'institutes'  for  those 
already  in  the  service  without  adequate  theoretic  training." 
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CourttHy  of  **  The  World's  Work." 


MAP  SHOWING   THE  DISTRIBUTION    OF  LIBRARIES    IN   THE   UNITED  STATES   IN    1900. 


Two  characteristics  of  the  recent  progress  which  are  most  sig- 
nificant to  librarians  are  the  effort  toward  more  discriminate  selec- 
tions of  books  and  the  tendency  toward  "cooperation,  or  at  least 
avoidance  of  duplication,  in  processes."  The  first  is  illustrated 
by  the  lists  of  books  drawn  up  by  commissions  of  experts  for  the 
guidance  of  small  libraries.  The  most  notable  of  these,  says  Mr. 
Putnam,  is  the  "A.  L.  A.  Catalogue,"  which  contains  the  names 
of  8,000  carefully  selected  volumes.  The  movement  toward  "co- 
operation in  processes  "  has  already  resulted,  for  those  libraries 
availing  themselves  of  it,  in  a  marked  economy  in  the  cost  of  cat- 
aloguing— "  the  most  expensive  of  the  technical  processes  of  a  libra- 
ry." Mr.  Putnam  predicts  a  time  when  the  work  of  cataloguing 
shall  be  centralized  at  one  point  for  the  entire  country. 

The  recent  progress  in  American  libraries,  concludes  the  writer, 
is  not  merely  toward  the  popularization  of  literature.  It  aims  also, 
by  means  of  special  collections  for  investigation  and  research,  to 
advance  the  cause  of  learning. 

A  recent  issue  of  Harper's  Weekly  prints  further  data  in  regard 
to  American  libraries.     We  there  read  : 

"The  Federal  Commissioner  of  Education  has  published  some 
interesting  library  statistics,  showing  that  in  1903  the  number  of 
books  in  public  society  and  school  libraries  was  54,4191000.  The 
number  represented  an  increase  of  374  per  cent,  in  twenty-eight 
years— an  increase  largely  due  to  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  to  whom 
upward  of  a  thousand  libraries  in  the  United  States  owe  their  ex- 
istence, wholly  or  in  part.  The  number  of  volumes  in  1900  was 
44,591,000.  The  largest  collection  of  books  in  the  United  States 
is  the  Congressional  Library,  which  contains  1,000,000  volumes, 
including  pamphlets;  next  to  which  comes  Harvard  University, 
which  contains  560,000  bound  volumes  and  350,000  pamphlets. 
The  Boston  Public  Library  figures  in  the  third  place,  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  its  books  and  pamphlets  being  772,000.  The  New 
York  Public  Library,  which  will  comprehend  the  Astor,  Lenox, 
and  Tilden  foundations,  has  500.000  volumes  and  140,000  pam- 
phlets." 

For  the  United  States,  taken  collectively,  says  the  weekly  quoted 
above,  the  commissioner's  report  shows  an  average  of  sixty-eight 


books  to  every  one  hundred  inhabitants.  These,  however,  are 
far  from  being  evenly  distributed,  altho  Mr.  Carnegie  has  tried  to 
lessen  the  inequality  by  directing  especial  attention  to  the  Western 
section  of  the  community.  In  the  Indian  Territory  in  1903  there 
were  only  two  books  for  one  hundred  persons,  while  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  925  books  were  available  per  hundred  inhabit- 
ants.   

INADEQUACY    OF   THE    BIBLE   AS   A    MODEL 

OF   STYLE. 

IT  will  interest  many  people  to  know  that  Prof.  Charles  Sears 
Baldwin,  of  Yale  University,  who  has  been  described  by  a 
leading  metropolitan  journal  as  "one  of  the  most  successful 
teachers  of  composition  in  the  country,"  publishes  a  little  hand- 
book, "  How  to  Write,"  in  which  he  deduces  the  doctrines  of  good 
writing  entirely  from  the  King  James  translation  of  the  Bible. 
Professor  Baldwin  points  out  that  while  hitherto  the  importance 
of  the  Bible  as  a  model  of  style  has  been  often  felt  and  often  ex- 
pressed, it  has  never,  apparently,  been  realized  in  systematic, 
practical  application. 

"The  greatest  single  lesson,  perhaps,  that  the  Bible  teaches 
concerning  the  use  of  words  is  sincerity."  says  Professor  Baldwin. 
And  again  :  "  For  any  one  who  studies  it  from  this  point  of  view, 
part  of  the  moral  influence  of  the  English  151  ble  is  strict  honesty 
in  writing,  a  growing  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  right  word." 
But  he  admits  that  as  a  model  of  style  the  Authorized  Version  suf- 
fers from  two  defects.  One  is  the  absence  of  paragraphing,  the 
other  the  frequent  use  of  the  compound  instead  of  the  complex 
sentence.     Of  the  latter  defect  we  read  : 

"  Compound  sentences  are  the  language  of  childhood ;  the  lan- 
guage, that  is.  both  of  children  and  of  early  prose,  such  as  old 
chronicles.     Complex    sentences  are    the    language   of  maturity ; 

that  is,  both  of  grown  men  and  of  modern  prose Taken 

as  a  whole,  the  English  Bible  is  looser  in  this  single  respect  than 
the  best  modern  prose.  The  reason  for  this  difference  has  been 
hinted  above      When  the  translation  was  made,  the  English  Ian- 
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guage,  tho  exceptionally  rich  in  store  of  words,  had  not  yet  devel- 
oped a  consistently  logical  habit  of  sentences.  In  habit  of  sen- 
tences it  was  still  youthful.  So  the  translation  of  St.  Paul's 
epistles,  for  instance,  is  sometimes  inadequate  to  the  nicer  sen- 
tence relations  of  the  original  (ireek." 

The  Evening  Post,  commenting  upon  Professor  Baldwin's 
book,  thinks  that  "the  usefulness  of  the  -Bible  as  a  model  is 
sharply  limited."    To  quote  further  from  the  same  paper  : 

•in  a  wide  range  of  writing,  Biblical  language  and  imagery 
would  be  wholly  incongruous.  Reports  of  the  legislative  proceed- 
ings at  Albany,  of  a  fire  in  Broadway,  and  of  a  thousand  occur- 
rences of  modern  life  must  be  told  in  the  best  English  of  the  year 
1905.  not  1612.  The  language  must  suit  the  subject-matter,  must 
be  dictated  by  it,  be  a  part  of  it;  and  for  most  purposes  the 
archaic  is  grotesque. 

"  More  than  mere  choice  of  words,  however,  is  involved  in  the 
art  of  composition.  The  structure  of  the  sentence  and  the  para- 
graph, the  organization  of  the  '  whole  '—to  borrow  a  term  from  the 
rhetorics— are  even  more  important.  In  these  respects  the  Eng- 
lish of  the  Bible  does  not  accord  with  the  usage 
of  to-day.  Just  as  our  vocabulary  has  enor- 
mously enlarged,  so  our  sentence  structure  has 
developed  in  three  centuries.  The  first  four 
verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  with  the 
clauses  loo.sely  connected  by  ands,  are  ex- 
amples of  how  not  to  make  sentences : 

'■'In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth.  And  the  earth  was  without  form,  and  void;  and 
darkness  was  iiijoii  the  face  of  the  deep.  And  the  -Spirit 
of  God  moved  upon  tlie  face  of  the  waters.  And  God 
said.  Let  there  be  light :  and  there  was  light.  And  God 
saw  tlie  liglit,  tliat  it  was  good;  and  God  divided  the 
light  from  the  darkness.' 

"  The  paragraphs  of  the  Bible  are  broken 
and  obscured  by  the  verse  numbering ;  but 
the  so-called  'paragraph-Bible'  shows  at  a 
glance  that  the  structure  is  primitive  and 
amorphous.  Macaulay  and  Newman  are  both 
fond  of  the  Biblical  vocabulary,  but  they  are 
removed  by  ten  generations  from  the  Biblical 
paragraph. 

"The  man  who  turns  to  the  Bible  for  in- 
struction in  narration,  description,  exposition, 
and  argumentation,  will,  as  Professor  Baldwin 
proves,  come  upon  pretty  doubtful  examples. 
As  a  mere  piece  of  narrative,  the  story  of  Da- 
vid and  Absalom  or  even  of  the  Prodigal  Son 
is  by  no  means  incomparable.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  Tabernacle,  which  Professor  Baldwin  cites  from  Exodus, 
is  certainly  not  remarkable  for  clearness.  Exposition  of  all  kinds 
has  been  better  done  by  modern  masters.  No  expositor  of 
.science  would  set  the  Bible  above  Huxley  and  Tyndall  as  models. 
In  argumentation,  there  is  hardly  a  passage  in  the  Old  Testament 
or  New  in  which  evidence  is  marshaled  and  tested  as  by  Burke  or 
Webster.  Indeed,  we  can  not  expect  to  find  in  the  Bible  a  clear 
conception  of  the  current  theories  of  evidence  which  determine 
the  form  of  an  argument." 


Comparing  "Roderick  Random  "  with  the  same  author's  "  I^ere- 
grine  Pickle,"  Mr.  Lang  gives  the  palm  t®  the  latter,  which  he 
considers  Smollett's  greatest  work.     He  says  of  it : 

"  Nothing  is  so  rich  in  variety  of  character,  scene,  and  ad-ven- 
ture.  We  are  carried  along  by  the  swift  and  copious  volume  of 
the  current,  carried  into  very  queer  places,  and  into  the  oddest 
miscellaneous  company,  but  we  can  not  escape  from  Smollett's 
vigorous  grasp.  Sir  Walter  jScott]  thought  that '  Roderick  '  ex- 
celled its  successor  in  ease  and  simplicity,  and  that  Smollett's  sail- 
ors, in  '  Pickle,'  border  on  caricature.  No  doubt  they  do.  .  .  . 
We  may  speak  of  "  caricature,"  but  if  an  author  can  make  us  sob 
with  laughter,  to  criticize  him  solemnlv  is  ungrateful. 

"Except  Fielding  occasionally,  and  Smollett,  and  Swift,  and 
Sheridan,  and  the  authors  of  '  The  Rovers,'  one  does  not  remem- 
ber any  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  who  quite  upset  the 
gravity  of  the  reader." 

Probably  one  reason  for  the  present  neglect  of  Smollett  is  to  be 
found  in  his  own  neglect  of  the  proper  standards  of  taste.  But, 
in  the  view  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  the  deep  and 
fertile  genius  of  Smollett  afforded  resources 
sufficient  to  make  up  for  these  deficiencies." 
Comparing  the  relative  merits  of  Smollett  and 
Fielding,  Scott  remarked:  "If  Fielding  had 
superior  taste,  the  palm  of  more  brilliancy  of 
genius,  more  inexhaustible  richness  of  inven- 
tion, must  in  justice  be  awarded  to  Smollett. 
In  comparison  with  his  sphere,  that  in  which 
Fielding  walked  was  limited."  But  to  this 
dictum  Mr.  Lang  takes  exception  : 


lOlilAS    .SMOI.LET'I  . 

With  Samuel  Richardson  and  Henry  Field- 
ing he  completed  "  tlie  great  trio  of  eighteenth 
century  novelists." 


A   NEGLECTED    HUMORIST  OF  THE 
EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY. 

^OBIAS  SMOLLETT,  who  completed  the  great  trio  of 
■*■  eighteenth-century  novelists,  forms  the  subject  of  a  brilliant 
essay  by  Andrew  Lang  in  his  latest  volume,  entitled  "Adventures 
Among  Books."  With  this  writer,  remarks  Mr.  Lang,  "died  the 
burly,  brawling,  picturesque  old  English  novel  of  humor  and  of  the 
road";  and  nothing  notable  in  this  manner  appeared  in  English 
literature  "  before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Pickwick."  Little  known  and 
read  as  Smollett  may  be  in  these  days,  he  is  a  mine  to  which  his 
successors  of  the  craft  have  gone  for  material ;  "  both  Scott  and 
Thackeray,"  says  Mr.  Lang,  "owe  a  good  deal  to  Smollett  in  the 
way  of  suggestion  "  ;  and  for  the  general  reader,  according  to  the 
view  of  the  Scotch  critic,  he  is  still  a  novelist  worthy  of  being  res- 
cued from    the   long   oblivion    into  which  his  works  have  fallen 


"  The  second  part  of  Scott's  parallel  be- 
tween the  men  whom  he  considered  the  great- 
est of  our  novelists  qualifies  the  first.  Smol- 
lett's invention  was  not  richer  than  Fielding's, 
but  the  sphere  in  which  he  walked,  the  circle 
of  his  experience,  was  much  wider.  One  di- 
vision of  life  they  knew  about  equally  well — 
the  category  of  rakes,  adventurers,  card- 
sharpers,  unhappy  authors,  people  of  the 
stage,  and  ladies  without  reputations,  in  every 
degree.  There  were  conditions  of  higher  so- 
ciety, of  English  rural  society,  and  of  clerical 
society,  which  Fielding,  by  birth  and  educa- 
tion, knew  much  better  than  Smollett.  But 
Smollett  had  the  advantage  of  his  early  years 
in  Scotland,  then  as  little  known  as  Japan  ;  with  the  '  nautical 
multitude,'  from  captain  to  loblolly  boy,  he  was  intimately  famil- 
iar; with  the  East  Indies  he  was  acquainted  ;  and  he  later  resided 
in  Paris  and  traveled  in  Flanders,  so  that  he  had  more  experience 
certainly,  if  not  more  invention,  than  Fielding." 

Admitting  the  lapses  in  delicacy  to  be  found  in  Smollett's  work, 
Mr.  Lang,  however,  looks  to  the  temper  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  to  the  personal  temper  of  the  writer  himself  for  the  material 
for  his  whitewashing.     He  says  : 

"  Smollett's  heroes,  one  conceives,  were  intended  to  be  fine  tho 
not  faultless  fellows;  men.  not  plaster  images;  brave,  generous, 
free-living,  but,  as  Roderick  finds  once,  when  e.xamining  his  con- 
science, pure  from  serious  stains  on  that  important  faculty.  To 
us  these  heroes  often  appear  no  better  than  ruffians;  Peregrine 
Pickle,  for  example,  rather  excels  the  infamy  of  Ferdinand,  Count 
Fathom,  in  certain  respects;  tho  Ferdinand  is  professedly  '  often 
the  object  of  our  detestation  and  abhorrence,'  and  is  left  in  a  very 
bad,  but,  as  Humphrey  Clinker  shows,  in  by  no  means  a  hopeless, 
way.  Yet,  throughout,  Smollett  regarded  himself  as  a  moralist,  a 
writer  of  improving  tendencies,  one  who  lashed  the  vices  of  his 
age.  He  was  by  no  means  wholly  mistaken,  but  we  should  proba- 
bly wrong  the  eighteenth  century  if  we  accepted  all  Smollett's  cen- 
sures as  entirely  deserved.  The  vices  which  he  lashed  are  those 
which  he  detected,  or  fancied  that  he  detected,  in  people  who  re- 
garded a  modest  and  meritorious  Scottish  orphan  with  base  indif- 
ference." 

Mr.  Lang  characterizes  "  Peregrine  Pickle"  as  "  a  kind  of  Odys- 
sey of  the  eighteenth  century,  an  epic  of  humor  and  adventure." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION, 


PLAIN    TALK    ABOUT   FAKE    FOODS. 

''T^HE  State  }5oard  of  Health  of  New  Hampshire,  in  its  Sani- 
*■  ta>y  Bulletins,  i.s  pubhshing  the  results  of  analyses  of  vari- 
ous food  stuffs.  As  the  analyses  are  of  specific  foods,  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  manufacturers  are  distinctly  stated, 
the  pubhcation  has  in  some  instances  been  attended  with  consider- 
able interest  both  among  the  local  public  and  in  trade  circles.  The 
following  table  given  in  the  issue  for  April,  1905,  shows  fairly  well 
what  the  State  cliemists  have  found: 


Articles  examined. 


Canned  fruits,  jellies  and  jams , 

Cider  vinegar 

Cheese 

Coffee  and  cocoa 

Condensed  milk 

Cream  of  tartar  and  baking  powder 

Honey '. 

Lemon  extract 

Lime-juice 

Maple  syrup  and  sugar 

Milk 

Molasses 

Meat  products,  sausage,  pressed  meats 

etc 

Spices 

Tomato  ketchup 

Vanilla  extract 

Miscellaneous  products 

Totals 


Number 

found 

to  be 

of  good 

quality. 

Number 
adulter'd 

Total 

Percent- 

or vary- 

articles 

age  of 

ing  from 

legal 
standard. 

e.\- 
aniined. 

adultera- 
tion. 

3 

29 

32 

91.0 

27 

15 

42 

35-7 

I 

I 

2 

50.0 

0 

2 

II 

18. 1 

B 

0 

8 

00.0 

9 

4 

>3 

30.8 

6 

3 

9 

33-3 
87.5 

3 

21 

24 

0 

7 

7 

100. 0 

'3 

10 

23 

43-5 

17 

14 

31 
62 

45.1 

D3 

7 

"3 

18 

23 

4. 

56.1 

21 

0 

21 

00.0 

I 

5 

6 

83.3 

4 

20 

24 

83-3 

4 

3 

7 

42.9 

1% 

164 

363 

45.2 

From  the  details  given  in  the  accompanying  schedules,  it  appears 
that  the  apple  is  the  basis  of  a  considerable  number  of  canned  fruits. 
It  was  found  to  constitute  a  large  part  of  specimens  of  "  strawberry 
jam,"  "fruit  preserves,"  etc.,  while  certain  "  raspberry  preserves," 
"currant"  and  "pineapple"  jellies  consisted  wholly  of  apple, 
colored  with  coal-tar  dyes  and  appropriately  flavored.  Even  where 
some  or  all  of  the  preserve  was  real,  coloring  matters  were  often 
used,  and  the  employment  of  preservatives,  as  the  salts  of  benzoic 
and  salicylic  acids,  was  quite  general.  The  chemist  of  the  board, 
H.  E.  Barnard,  states  in  the  same. bulletin : 

"  Particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  collection  and  exami- 
nation of  samples  of  vinegar  and  maple  products,  and  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  percentage  of  adulteration  of  these  articles  is  ap- 
parent. This  may  be  attributed  to  the  publication  of  special  arti- 
cles on  these  subjects  in  recent  numbers  of  The  Bulletin,  and  a 
better  understanding  among  the  producers  and  dealers  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  complying  with  the  food  laws.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  stringent  vinegar  and  maple  sugar  law  passed  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  we  shall  expect  to  see  the  percentage  of 
adulteration  of  these  products  rapidly  decrease,  to  the  great  bene- 
fit of  the  producer,  who  will  no  longer  find  his  market  usurped  by 
artificial  goods,  and  of  the  consumer,  who  will  be  able  to  purchase 
pure  articles  at  a  reasonable  cost  instead  of  the  adulterated  goods 
that  have  heretofore  flooded  the  State. 

"  Since  our  last  report  we  have  analyzed  363  samples  of  food 
products.  Of  that  number  199,  or  54.8  per  cent.,  proved  to  be  pure 
and  of  standard  quality,  164  were  adulterated  or  varied  from  the 
legal  standard.  This  is  equivalent  to  an  adulteration  of  45.2  per 
cent. 

"  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  collection  of  samples  for 
analysis  attention  is  directed  to  suspicious  articles  of  food  and  to 
those  products  that  are  especially  liable  to  adulteration.  Staple 
articles  of  food,  such  as  fruits  and  vegetables,  cereals  and  sugar, 
are  rarely  adulterated.  The  actual  percentage  of  adulteration  of 
all  food  products  is  therefore  very  much  lower  than  the  figure 
above  given." 

It  is  stated  by  The  Journal  of  Commerce  (New  York,  June  20). 
that  these  reports  have  seriously  affected  the  sales  of  some  canned 
goods  in  New  Hampshire.  Evidently  persons  in  that  State  prefer 
their  apples  "  straight,"  rather  than  dyed  and  flavored  in  the  guise 
of  "  strawberry  jam." 


ARE    FAST   TRAINS   DANGEROUS? 

'  I  "HERE  seems  to  be  considerable  difference  of  opinion,  both 
-'•  among  scientific  men  and  practical  railroad  managers  in  re- 
gard to  the  safety  of  fast  trains.  /Mter  the  recent  accident  to  the 
New  York  Central  flyer  at  Mentor,  Ohio,  the  train  was  made  two 
iiours  slower,  apparently  as  a  measure  of  safety,  only  to  be  re- 
stored to  fast  time  as  the  result  of  a  hurried  conference  of  experts, 
who  decided  that  speed  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  accident.  As 
to  the  technical  journals,  good  opinions  are  to  be  quoted  on  each 
side.  The  Scieniijic  American  (New  York,  July  i)  thinks  that  a 
fast  train  is  safer  than  a  slow  one.  and  it  gives  no  less  than  seven 
reasons.  First,  the  equipment  is  apt  to  he  of  the  best ;  second, 
the  engineer  and  crew  are  selected  men  ;  third,  it  is  given  the  right 
of  way  and  is  watched  with  special  care;  fourth,  on  straight 
stretches  its  high  velocity  actually  tends  to  keep  it  on  the  track, 
enabling  it  to  cut  through  or  override  obstacles  that  would  derail 
a  slower  train;  fifth,  on  sharp  curves  the  engineer  knows  that  he 
must  slow  down,  and  accordingly  does  so,  where  a  slightly  slower 
train  might  take  the  chances  of  full  speed;  sixth,  the  train  has 
fewer  cars  and  its  smashing  effect  is  less  in  a  collision  ;  and  lastly, 
"the  fast  train,  like  the  fast  transatlantic  liner  in  a  fog,  is  sooner 
through  the  danger  space."     Says  the  writer: 

"This  argument,  which  is  accepted  among  steamship  captains 
as  a  perfectly  sound  one,  applies  in  its  degree  to  railroad  travel, 
for  if  dangers  lurk  on  the  rails,  the  sooner  the  journey  is  over, 
other  things  being  equal  (and  we  have  shown  above  that "  other 
things'  rather  favor  the  fast  train  than  otherwi.se),  the  less  the 
danger  of  injury. 

"  VVe  have  gone  somewhat  fully  into  this  question,  because  we 
believe  that  it  affects,  in  the  most  vital  way,  the  whole  question  of 
the  increased  speed  of  so-called  express  American  railroad  trains, 
which  to-day,  except  for  a  few  special  trains,  is  lamentably  behind 
that  of  some  foreign  countries.  Every  day  of  the  year  in  France 
over  thirty  trains  are  run  that  have  a  schedule  speed  of  from  55  to 
60  miles  an  hour;  and  in  Great  Britain  there  are  over  fifty  such 
trains.  Time  was  when  the  immature  state  of  our  railroads  could 
be  urged  as  a  plea  for  the  low  average  speed  of  the  majority 
of  our  express  trains.  No  such  plea  can  be  urged  to-day.  for  our 
best  track  is  just  as  good  as  the  best  track  in  European  countries." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  editor  of  Engineering  A'ews  (New  York, 
June  29)  believes  that  the  recent  accident  raises  a  very  serious 
question  regarding  the  propriety  of  high  train-speeds.  The  opin- 
ion that  a  fast  train  runs  no  more  risk  of  accident  than  a  slow  one 
it  pronounces  "contrary  to  common  sense."  The  writer  goes  on 
to  say  : 

"  Risk  of  disaster  is  actually  increased  with  every  increa.se  in 
train-speeds;  and  when  disaster  does  occur  to  a  high-speed  train, 
either  in  the  form  of  derailment  or  collision,  its  results  are  likely 
to  be  far  more  serious  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  train  were 
running  at  low  speed. 

"  Particularly  is  it  true  that  danger  is  involved  in  an  increase  of 
train-speeds  over  that  at  which  express  trains  are  ordinarily  run, 
or  say  an  increase  from  50  miles  an  hour  to  70  miles  per  hour. 
Since  the  stored  energy  in  a  moving  body  varies  as  the  square  of 
its  velocity,  a  train  at  70  miles  an  hour  contains  nearly  douiile  the 
stored  energy  of  one  traveling  50  miles  an  hour;  and  as  a  conse- 
quence if  danger  appears  ahead  and  the  brakes  are  applied,  the 
70-mile  an  hour  train  will  run  twice  as  far  before  stopping  as  the 
50-mile  an  hour  train." 

A  fast  train,  too,  can  not  stop  between  signal  and  danger-point, 
and  as  to  slowing  up  on  curves,  the  engineer  who  has  to  make  up 
time  is  very  apt  to  "  take  chances  "  on  not  doing  so.  Then  the 
cost  of  fast  trains  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  usefulness. 
Fast  trains  are  run  at  a  loss  as  advertisements,  and  when  two 
competing  railroads  bid  against  each  other  with  higher  and  higher 
speeds,  the  danger  is  obvious.     Says  the  writer: 

"  The  great  defect  of  American  railroading  to-day  is  not  low 
speeds.  It  is  too  frequent  accidents.  Most  American  railway 
trains  are  run  at  quite  as  high  speed  as  the  existing  track,  rolling 
stock,  and  signal  systems  justify.     If  money  is  to  be  spent  for  im- 
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proved   service,  let   it  be  in  making  travel  safer.     So  far  as  in 
creased  speed  is  concerned,  the   traveling  public,  as  a  whole,  will 
gain  much   more  l)y  greater  promptness  and   regularity  of  train 
movement  and  close  adherence  to  time-tables  than  it  will  by  spec- 
tacular feats  of  fast  running  by  special  trains." 


1 


AN    EXHIBITION    OF    FLYING-MACHINES. 

HE  Paris  "Aero-Club."  the  most  noted  organization  devoted 
to  aerial  navigation,  held,  several  months  ago,  an  exhibition 
of  aeroplanes  and  other  heavy  flying-machines,  or  "  apparatus  of 
aviation,"  as  they  arc  somewhat  pompously  called  by  Col.  G. 
Espitalier,  who  describes  them  in  La  Nature  (Paris,  March  25). 
Colonel  Espitalier  reminds  us  at  the  outset  that  such  a  project 
was  a  bold  one,  for  builders  of  aeroplanes  are  not  so  numerous  as 


"  For  this  first  competition  there  had  not  been  impo.sed  a  too 
restrictive  prpgram  nor  a  too  learned  classification  ;  any  machine 
was  admitted  that  had  a  surface  of  at  least  one  square  meter  [11 
square  feet]  and  could  carry  at  least  2  kilograms  to  the  square 
meter  [about  6 j^  ounces  to  the  square  foot].  Belo.v  these  limits 
there  was  no  admission  to  the  competitive  trials,  but  still  the  ma- 
chines could  be  tried 

"  The  quality  of  an  aeroplane  depends  on  elements  that  are  com- 
plex and  difficult  to  determine.  The  criterion  adopted  and  the 
short  time  allowed  did  not  permit  of  classing  all  the  dissimilar 
machines  in  a  precise  way,  and  the  jury  was  content  to  distribute 
its  medals  to  those  that  attracted  notice  by  their  stability,  their 
surety  of  movement,  and  the  time  during  which  they  were  able  to 

stay  in  the  air 

"  ]>esides  the  flying-machines  properly  so-called,  the  exhibition 
included  all  kinds  of  devices  such  as  the  balloon,  with  lateral 
screw-propellers,  of  M.  Deltour,  a  model  of  an  aeroplane  with 
motor  of  \%  horse-power  constructed  by  a  sergeant 
of  engineers  named  Paulhan.  which  was  suspended 
by  a  w'ire  from  tlif  gallery,  and  described  a  large 
circle  under  the  impulse  of  its  two  lateral  screws ; 
several  kites  made  by  M.  \'areille  ;  an  air  turbine 
of  M.  de  Carlshausen ;  the  ingenious  reversible 
screws  of  Messrs.  Robert  and  Fillet  etc. 

"  As  may  be  seen,  there  was  plenty  to  satisfy  pub- 
lic curiosity.  If  there  was  at  first  some  doubt  of 
the  success  of  this  first  attempt  in  a  direction  as  yet 
untried,  this  doubt  disappeared  quickly,  and  w'e  may 
hope  that  the  next  competition,  in  1906,  will  mark 
an  important  step  toward  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, especially  if  a  place  is  selected  where  may  be 
shown  in  the  open  air  the  curious  experiments  in 
'  soaring,'  which,  following  the  example  of  the  Amer- 
icans, Chanute,  Herring,  and  the  Wright  brothers, 
some  bold  aviators  like  Captain  Ferber  and  M. 
Archdeacon  have  already  begun  to  make,  with  con- 
siderable success."  —  Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


SOME   OK   THE    FLYING    MACHINES    EXHIBITED   IN    PARIS. 

I.  Dunioiilin's  aeroplane.     2.  The  Gelitas,  M.  Gelit's  mechanical  bird.    3.  Paiilhan's  aeroplane. 
4.  Deltour's  dirigible  balloon.    5.  Roze's  aviator.    6.  Seu.x's  aerop'nne. 


makers  of  automobiles,  and  the  inventors  of  flying-machines  are 
often  rather  Utopian.  Not  knowing  of  any  practicable  aeroplanes 
at  all,  the  judges  naturally  had  little  to  go  on,  in  awarding  their 
prizes.  There  were  twenty -nine  machines  altogether  on  exhibi- 
tion, and  most  of  these  were  models  that  would  not  work  because 
they  were  too  heavy  or  too  small,  or  lor  some  other  reason.  Still, 
there  were  enough  left  to  furnish  a  very  interesting  series  of  trials. 
Says  the  writer : 

"As  might  have  been  foreseen,  the  apparatus  without  motors 
were  in  the  majority,  and  in  fact  these  were  the  only  ones  that 
gave  results.  The  jury  .  .  .  had  erected  a  magnificent  pylon  38 
meters  [125  feet]  high  .  .  .  from  which  were  launched  devices 
that  met  with  varied  fates.  Some  dropped  noses  at  once  .  .  . 
others  descended  slowly  as  on  an  invisible  inclined  plane,  or 
curved  gracefully  about  like  birds  of  prey 


THE    MAKING   OF  PASTE  DIAMONDS. 

T  N  an  article  quoted  in  these  columns  some  time 
^  since,  on  the  use  of  electricity  in  the  jewelry 
trade,  it  was  stated  that  large  quantities  of  imitation 
diamonds  are  made  in  this  country  out  of  paste  and 
quartz,  by  means  of  electrically  driven  grinders. 
Regarding  this,  Walter  B.  Frost,  editor  of  The 
Manufacturing  Jeweler,  Providence,  R.  L,  writes  us 
as  follows : 

"No  imitation  diamonds  whatever  are  made  in 
this  country.  They  are  all  manufactured  in  Europe, 
where  labor  is  very  cheap,  and  probably  imitation 
stones  which  have  ground  facets  never  will  be  manu- 
factured here,  as  the  American  labor  cost  would 
make  them  so  expensive  as  to  be  prohibitive. 
There  are  some  pressed  stones  made  here,  but  these 
are  confined  to  stones  without  facets.  Instead  of  these 
imitation  stones  retailing  for  a  '  few  dollars  apiece,' 
they  really  cost  anywhere  from  less  than  one  cent, 
not  to  exceed  five  cents  apiece.  When  quantities  of  the  nicer 
qualities  of  imitation  stones  are  set  in  an  artistic  manner  in  gold 
settings,  the  finished  articles  may  bring  the'  few  dollars  apiece' 
mentioned,  but  the  stones  themselves  have  very  little  value.  No 
stones  are  made  out  of  quartz,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few 
which  are  cut  in  Colorado  and  other  tourist  localities,  and  these 
are  of  value  simply  as  souvenirs.  The  imitation  stones  made  of 
strass,  which  is  only  a  higher  quality  of  glass,  are  much  superior 
to  anything  which  could  be  cut  out  of  quartz. 

"  And,  while  I  am  on  this  subject.  I  would  like  to  correct  a  great 
misapprehension  which  is  in  the  minds  of  mil. ions  of  people  in 
this  country.  A  white  stone  is  either  a  diamond  or  it  isn't.  If  it 
is  a  diamond,  it  is  worth  a  hundred  dollars  a  carat,  or  more.  If 
it  isn't  a  diamond,  it  is  not  worth  anything.  There  is  no  middle 
course.  The  idea  that  there  is  something  which  is  better  than  an 
imitation  paste  stone  made  out  of  strass.  and  not  as  good  as  a  dia- 
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mond,  has  been  fostered  by  the  fake  diamond  palaces  so  liberally 
sprinkled  over  the  various  cities,  but  I  can  assure  you  positively 
that  the  aforesaid  '  Arizona  diamonds,'  '  Barrios  diamonds,'  etc., 
are  nothing  more  than  imitation  stones  made  out  of  strass,  and  are 
not  made  in  this  country. 

"  There  are  a  very  few  '  doublets '  made  and  sold.  These  are 
constructed  with  a  garnet  front  and  a  glass  back.  By  means  of 
using  a  different  colored  glass,  different  colored  effects  are  ob- 
tained, and  the  front  is  a  little  harder  and  has  a  little  more  dura- 
bility and  retains  its  luster  a  little  longer  than  the  ordinary  imita- 
tion white  stone.  But  .  .  the  garnet  front  is  of  no  particular 
value,  and  the  extra  cost  of  these  doublets  is  really  due  to  the 
labor  that  is  put  on  them.  These,  however,  are  not  used  to  any 
very  great  extent,  and  I  repeat,  with  emphasis,  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  imitation  stones  sold  in  the  stores  are  made  out  of  glass, 
and  are  made  in  Europe  and  mounted  by  the  manufacturing 
jewelers  in  this  country." 


MAGNETIC   CRANES. 

THE  pictures  that  accompany  this  article  show  more  strikingly 
than  words  the  extent  to  which  electromagnetism  is  now 
used  in  lifting  large  or  unwieldy  masses  of  iron.  The  statement 
that  iron  is  lifted  by  magnetic  force,  however,  would  be  incorrect ; 


Courtesy  of  "  The  Electrical  World  and  Engineer." 

FIG.   1.— MAGNET   LIFTING  STEEL  TURNINGS   AND   BORINGS. 

it  would  be  analogous  to  an  assertion  that  when  a  man  lifts  a  piece 
of  sticking-plaster  after  pressing  his  finger  on  it,  the  lifting  is  done 
by  the  molecular  force  of  adhesion.  In  both  cases  the  adhesion, 
magnetic  or  molecular,  merely  furnishes  the  "  hold."  The  devices 
shown  in  the  pictures  are  designed  and  made  by  a  company  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Says  the  writer  of  a  brief  note  accompanying 
them  in  The  Electrical  World  and  Engineer  (New  York,  June  24) : 

"  In  the  handling  of  pig  iron,  steel,  iron  scraps,  baled  or  loose 
tin  scraps,  bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  and  similar  material  by  means  of 
traveling  cranes,  much  difficulty  is  encountered  in  obtaining  an 
adequate  hold  upon  the  material  to  be  lifted.  With  large  castings 
the  time  consumed  in  connecting  the  hook  of  the  crane  in  an  eye- 
bolt  or  in  placing  a  chain  or  rope  in  position  for  hoisting  the  cast- 
ing represents  an  appreciable  part  of  the  cost  of  the  completed 
article.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  frequently  there  must  be 
bandied  pieces  which  are  too  small  to  need  eye-bolts  and  which 
can  not  conveniently  and  economically  be  handled  by  means  of 
ropes  or  chains.  Even  when  the  pieces  are  assembled  in  a  con- 
taining vessel,  the  task  of  handling  is  only  slightly  simplified,  since 
the  disposal  of  the  contents  of  the  vessel  in  many  cases  presents  a 
difficult  problem. 

"An  ideal  substitute  for  chains,  ropes,  hooks,  and  containing 


(.'iinrlesy   «»t  *'  The  Electrical  Worl.l  and  Knjiiiieer.' 

FIG.  2. -UNLOADING   LOOSE  TIN 
FROM   CARS. 


FIG.   3.- LIFTING   SKULL-CRACKER. 


vessels  for  the  services  indicated  above  is  found  in  the  electro- 
magnet, and  the  accompanying  illustrations  serve  to  show  a  few  of 
the  numerous  tasks  which  can  be  imposed  upon  it.  Fig.  i  shows 
a  magnet  lifting  steel  turnings  and  borings.  This  class  of  mate- 
rial is  very  difficult  to  handle,  as  it  is  laborious  to  shovel,  and  the 
work  is  very  slow  and  costly  where  a  fork  is  used.  It  is  light  and 
is  easily  magnetized,  however,  and  the  magnet  is  able  to  carry  a 
large  quantity  at  each  lift.  Tin  scrap  in  either  the  baled  or  loose 
form  is  ordinarily  a  most  unwelcomed  class  of  material.      With 


C"urtesv  *_.t  "    Tile  Ki-  tri*';tl  \V..rl'i  and  Engineer." 

FK.     4. -MAGNET   LIFTING   PLATE  WITH   THREE   .MEN. 
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the  magnet,  however,  as  seen  in  F\g.  2,  it  can  be  handled  as  easily 
and  rapidly  as  the  heavier  stock. 

"A  most  interesting  application  of  the  lifting  magnet  is  indi- 
cated in  Fig.  3,  which  shows  a  magnet  lifting  a  ball  weighing 
11.000  pounds,  which  skull-cracker  is  dropped  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  up  old  ingot  moulds,  skulls,  defective  castings,  etc..  so 
that  they  may  be  remelted.  The  entire  operation  is  conducted 
from  a  safe  distance  by  the  crane-man.  thus  eliminating  the  dan- 
ger of  accident  to  ground-men.  who  are  usually  required  for  oper- 
ating a  mechanical  trip.  The  crane-man  simply  lowers  the  mag- 
net on  the  ball,  turns  on  the  current,  raises  the  ball  and  carries  it 
immediately  over  the  desired  striking-point.  He  then  raises  the 
ball  to  the  full  height,  opens  the  circuit  and  allows  the  ball  to 
drop.  The  aim  is  absolutely  exact,  and  no  time  is  lost  in  ineffec- 
tive blows. 

"It  is  evident  that  the  features  of  the  lifting  magnet  which  are 
especially  advantageous  in  cases  where  the  ordinary  lifting  devices 
can  be  applied  only  with  great  difficulty,  are  such  as  to  render  the 
magnetic  device  convenient  for  many  purposes  where  the  more 
familiar  devices  are  now  employed.  .  .  .  Fig.  4  shows  a  magnet 
lifting  a  plate  of  sheet  iron.  Plates  of  any  thickness  can  be  han- 
dled rapidly  by  the  crane-man  without  ground-helpers." 


average  lowering  of  the  lake  levels  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake 
Michigan  and  their  connecting  channels  of  at  least  seven  inches, 
or  over  half  a  foot." 


IS  THE  LEVEL  OF  THE  GREAT  LAKES 
FALLING  ? 

IT  is  believed  by  persons  who  navigate  the  Great  Lakes  or  who 
live  near  them,  that  their  level  is  permanently  lower  than  it 
was  formerly.  \'arious  causes  are  assigned,  one  of  them  being 
usually  the  water  abstracted  from  Lake  Michigan  by  the  Chicago 
Drainage  Canal.  As  this  matter  is  of  great  public  interest  it  has 
been  recently  looked  into  by  the  United  States  Government.  The 
engineers  of  the  Cieological  Survey  have  been  investigating  the  in- 
flow to  the  lakes,  while  the  Lake  Survey  has  measured  the  outflow. 
It  is  found  that  when  the  rainfall  on  the  lake  surface  is  taken  into 
consideration  there  is  a  material  difference  between  the  outflow 
and  the  inflow,  which  is  attributed  to  evaporation  from  the  lake 
surface.  Says  a  writer  in  T/w  National  Geographic  Magazine 
(Washington,  July): 

"  In  order  to  determine  this  more  definitely,  a  set  of  instruments 
for  measuring  evaporation,  wind  velocity,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  air  and  water,  will  be  placed  on  Beaver  Island  in  the  northerly 
part  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  instruments  will  be  placed  near  the 
village  of  St.  James,  and  as  they  are  near  the  center  of  the  width 
of  the  lake  they  will  be  fully  exposed  to  the  wind  and  will  give  a 
record  of  the  rainfall,  wind  direction  and  velocity,  and  evapora- 
tion over  the  lake  itself,  which  could  not  be  obtained  from  a  simi- 
lar station  on  the  mainland 

"  What  seems  to  be  a  newly  discovered  cause  for  the  lowering 
of  the  levels  of  the  Cireat  Lakes,  which  is  commonly  believed  to 
have  taken  place  during  the  last  half  of  the  century,  is  brought 
forward  in  an  investigation  by  Mr.  Robert  E.  Horton,  of  the 
United  States  (ieological  Survey.  It  is  well  known  that  Michigan 
was  at  one  time  almost  completely  covered  with  heavy  forests. 
These  have  gradually  been  cut  away  and  the  land  cleared  for 
agriculture.  In  early  days  many  marshes  existed.  Many  of  these 
were  tiie  result  of  beaver  dams  blocking  the  pa.ssages  of  the 
streams.  These  dams  have  been  cleared  out  and  drainage  chan- 
nels aggregating  tiiousands  of  miles  in  length  have  been  exca- 
vated. Mr.  Horton  has  collected  statistics  showing  the  extent  of 
deforestation,  drainage,  and  cultivation  of  land,  and  its  progress 
from  year  to  year,  over  the  State  of  Michigan.  It  is  found  that 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  have  been  sufficient,  according 
to  the  estimates  of  different  authorities,  to  decrease  the  average 
flow  in  the  streams  Irom  five  to  twenty  per  cent  per  year.  It  is 
possible  that  in  some  .sections  of  the  State  the  cutting  off  of  pine 
timber  has  actually  increased  instead  ol  decreasing  the  annual 
flow  of  the  streams  available  for  water  power  and  other  i)urposes. 
r.alancing  the  ditferent  elements  it  lias  been  found  that  a  decrease 
in  the  deptli  of  rainfall,  which  runs  off  in  the  streams,  of  at  least 
one-inch  per  year,  has  probably  taken  place  over  the  State  of 
Michigan  in  the  past  fifty  years.  The  importance  of  this  fact  will 
at  once  be  seen  when  it  is  understood  that  a  decrease  of  one  inch 
in  the  run-off  of  the  stream's   tributary  to    the  lakes  means  an 
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CRYSTAL   OR    ORGANISM? 

CCOUNTS  of  an  experiment  in  which  an  English  biologist, 
Professor  Burke,  is  said  to  have  produced  from  inorganic 
matter,  by  the  action  of  radium,  growths  appearing  to  be  organic, 
have  been  published  recently  in  the  daily  papers,  some  of  which 
have  announced  that  Burke  has  succeeded  in  creating  living  from 
dead  matter.  From  such  reliable  sources  as  have  noticed  these 
experiments  it  would  appear  that  the  action  of  radium  on  a  steril- 
ized gelatin  culture,  such  as  is  used  for  growing  bacteria,  produces 
peculiar  growths  which  are  certainly  not  bacterial,  but  which  dif- 
fer in  many  respects  from  ordinary  branching  crystals.  What 
they  really  are,  it  seems  to  be  too  early  to  conclude.  All  that  is 
known  at  present  is  briefly  summed  up  in  the  following  note  from 
The  Laneel  (London).     Says  the  writer: 

"  Briefly  the  experiment  consisted  in  placing  radium  salts  in 
sterilized  gelatin  culture,  care  being  taken  to  sterilize  both  the  salt 
and  the  broth  before  commencing  the  experiment.  After  twenty - 
four  hours  or  so  in  the  case  of  the  bromid  and  about  three  or  four 
days  in  that  of  the  chlorid  a  peculiar  culture-like  growth  appeared 
on  the  surface  and  gradually  made  its  way  downward  until  after  a 
fortnight,  in  some  cases,  it  had  grown  fully  a  centimeter  beneath 
the  surface.     The  centrals  showed  no  growth  whatever. 

"  At  first  sight  on  microscopic  examination  the  growth  appeared 
to  be  due  to  microbes,  but  as  they  did  not  give  subcultures  when 
inoculated  in  fresh  media  they  could  scarcely  be  bacteria.  Their 
presence  would  appear  to  be  due  to  the  spontaneous  action  of  the 
radium  salt  upon  the  culture  medium  and  not  solely  to  the  influ- 
ence of  anything  which  previously  existed  therein.  Mr.  Burke 
concluded  after  a  careful  and  prolonged  examination  of  their  struc- 
ture, behavior,  and  development  that  they  are  highly  organized 
bodies,  altho  not  bacteria,  and  that  they  arose  in  some  way  from 
the  action  of  the  invisible  particles  of  radium.  He  has  proposed 
to  give  these  bodies  the  name  of '  radiobes  '  as  indicating  their  re- 
semblance to  microbes  as  well  as  their  distinct  nature  and  origin. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  they  are,  after  all,  crystals,  but  Mr. 
Burke  is  confident  that  they  are  not  of  the  nature  of  crystals. 

"While  admitting  the  extreme  interest  of  these  results  the  evi- 
dence that  gelatin  culture  has  been  vitalized  by  purely  physical  and 
inorganic  agencies,  that  life  has  been  established  out  of  inanimate 
material,  is  not  at  the  present  stage  of  the  experiment  convincing, 
and  further  results  will  be  awaited  before  the  opponents  of  the 
'  spontaneous  theory  '  may  be  induced  to  abandon  their  position." 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

That  a  method  of  using  acetylene  gas  as  an  explosive  has  been  devised  in 
Germany,  is  asserted  by  T/ie  American  Inventor  (Washington,  May  15).  It 
says  :  "  I5y  means  of  an  air  mixture  explosive  force  is  obtained  which  can  com- 
pete with  that  of  powder  and  dynamite.  The  explosion  takes  place  in  an  air- 
chamber  and  is  caused  by  an  electric  spark.  For  this  purpose  carbide  of  calcium 
is  reduced  to  small  particles  and  put  into  a  cartridge,  consisting  of  a  tin  box.  In 
this  the  carbide  lies  at  tlie  bottom  and  above  it  is  a  partition  filled  with  water. 
Above  tliis  is  a  vacant  sjiace  with  the  electric  percussion  device.  On  tlie  side  of 
the  cartridge  is  an  iron  pin,  by  means  of  which  tlie  partition  between  the  carbide 
and  the  water  can  be  perforated.  .Vfter  the  drill-hole  has  been  completed  the 
cartridge  is  placed  into  it  and  the  hole  is  closed  with  a  wooden  stopper.  Then 
the  protruding  iron  pin  is  dealt  a  blow,  by  which  the  partition  is  [jerforated  and 
the  water  is  caused  to  come  in  contact  with  the  carbide,  whereby  acetylene  gas  is 
generated.  This  mixes  with  tlie  air  of  the  drill-hole.  After  five  minutes  the  gas 
is  ignited  by  an  electric  spark." 

Kkcarding  the  accounts  in  the  daily  press  of  the  recent  fast  train  runs  be- 
tween New  York  and  Chicago,  I'/ic  Americait  Machinist  makes  the  following 
conunent  :  "  We  note  that  one  daily  pai)er  lias  a  prominent  headline  which 
reads,  '  I'aster  Than  the  Wind,'  and  it  emphasizes  the  fact  that  one  of  these 
trains  traveled  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  faster  than  the  wind  which  was  ac- 
companying a  certain  storm,  so  that  the  train  outran  tlie  wind.  It  seems  curious 
that  any  one  should  attach  importance  to  a  circumstance  such  as  this.  By  refer- 
ence to  a  weather  report,  one  can  readily  perceive,  if  he  does  not  otherwise  be- 
come aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  saying  "  the  speed  of  the  wind  '  means  nothing  ; 
that  the  wind  may  blow  at  any  rate  of  sjieed,  varying  from  one  mile  an  hour  to 
about  a  hundred  per  hour,  and  tliat,  therefore,  the  fact  that  a  train  runs  faster 
than  the  wind  is  wonderful  or  not.  dei)ending  altogettier  upon  how  fast  the  wind 
is  moving.  A  very  slow  train  often  runs  faster  than  the  wind."  The  writer 
might  have  added  that  the  wind  blows  in  tlitferent  directions  in  different  parts  of 
a  storm,  so  tiiat  a  train,  in  passing  through  one,  travels  part  of  the  way  with  the 
wind  and  part  of  the  way  against  it. 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 

THE    YOUNG    MEN'S   CHRISTIAN    ASSOCIATION 
UNDER   CRITICISM. 

'  I  "HE  conference  of  employed  officers  of  the  Young  Men's 
•*•  Christian  Association,  held  recently  at  Niagara,  took  what 
President  G.  Stanley  Hall  (of  Clarke  University,  Worcester, 
Mass.)  characterized  as  "  a  magnificent  new  step  '"when  it  not  only 
opened  its  platform  to.  hut  invited  frank  criticism  from,  men  of 
expert  training  and  ability.  The  criticisms  offered,  as  well  as  the 
discussions  which  followed,  are  published  in  Association  Men 
(New  York,  July).  From  this  source  we  learn  that  President  Hall, 
already  quoted,  recalled  the  days  when  "the  pure  culture  of  per- 
sonal piety  was  relatively  a  far  larger  part  of  the  association's  ac- 
tivities than  it  is  now,"  and  admonished  its  officers  not  to  "let  the 
strong,  short  circuit  current  between  the  individual  and  Jesus  be 
weakened  by  the  multiplication  of  long-circuit  activities."  Presi- 
dent Henry  C.  King,  of  Oberlin  College,  indicated  a  tendency  on 

the   part   of  the   Y.  M. 

C.  A.  to  bring  to  the 
Bible  "  a  practically  full- 
fledged  dogmatic  the- 
ology—.not  very  care- 
fully thought  througii  — 
in  consequence  of  the 
influence  of  a  good  deal 
of  the  earlier  literature 
of  the  Association 
movement."  But  the 
most  drastic  criticisms 
uttered  were  those  of 
Mr.  Ernest  Hamlin  Ab- 
bott, of  the  New  York 
Outlook.  The  employed 
officer,  said  Mr.  Abbott, 
is  the  controlling  force 
in  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association 
to-day— "his  hope,  his 
faith,  his  charity,  his 
thoughts,  his  beliefs,  his 
conduct,  his  manner,  his 
appearance  constitute 
the  traits  which  first  are 
attributed  to  the  Asso- 
ciation and  then  are  fixed  upon  it."  Yet  these  men,  he  continued, 
are  as  a  rule  intellectually  ill-equipped  for  their  work.  He  de- 
clared further : 

"  Few  secretaries  in  any  adequate  sense  are  either  students  or 
thinkers.  In  a  very  limited  sense  many  secretaries  are  students. 
They  are  largely  observers  of  modern  methods  in  use  among  As- 
sociations. They  are  imitators  rather  than  students.  Outside  the 
limits  of  certain  professional  methods  they  know  little  and  care 
less  about  the  religious  progress  of  the  world.  They  are  ignorant 
of  the  social  feeling  of  the  times,  the  growing  sense  of  social 
morality,  as  they  are  also  of  religious  movements. 

■■  You  have  not  begun  to  understand  how  the  intellectual  per- 
meates all  life,  and  how  the  lack  of  intellectual  vigor  is  likely  to 
vitiate  all  your  work.  The  secretary  who  regards  intellectual  ac- 
tivity as  outside  of  his  province  minimizes  his  office.  This  under- 
estimate of  the  intellectual  is  very  evident  in  the  lack  of  regard  for 
the  boy  who  is  by  temperament  quiet,  studious,  imaginative,  or 
artistic.  In  the  boys'  departments  the  active  boy,  what  some 
psychologists  call  the  motor-minded  boy,  rules.  The  sensor- 
minded  boy,  the  boy  who  lives  in  his  thoughts  or  his  fancies,  is 
treated  as  an  inferior.  In  that  discrimination  you  have  rendered 
a  verdict  against  yourselves. 

■'  In  this  disregard  of  the  intellectual  life  lies  one  reason  for  the 
failure  of  the  Associations  to  win  the  cooperation  of  college-bred 
men.     Artisans,    I    think,    a  "^    much     keener    mtellectually    than 


Copyri<;ht  by  J.  E.  Pnrdy,  Boston, 

PRESIDENT   HENRY   C.    KING, 

Who  questioned  the  attitude  of  the  .Associa- 
tion toward  higher  criticism.  "  Do  the  .Associa- 
tions intend  to  shut  out  even  thoroughly  con- 
structive men,  if  their  entire  position  is  not 
along  old  line  views  of  the  Bible  ? "  he  asked. 


MR.    ERNEST    H.\M1.IN    ARnOTT. 

He  criticized  the  intellectual  equipment  of  the 
.Association's  employed  officers,  few  of  whom,  he 
said,  '■  are  in  any  ^equate  sense  either  students 
or  tliinkers.'' 


clerks      Pit  them   against  one  another  in  discussion,  for  instance, 
on  socialism   and   see.     The   temperament  of  the  Associations  is 
still    that   of    the   com- 
mercial   classes  of    so- 
ciety  

"  Next  to  personality 
I  would  place  manners 
and  taste  as  a  cause 
aftecting  efficiency. 
,  .  ,  The  prevalence  of 
bad  taste  is  nowhere  so 
conspicuous  as  in  the 
music  of  the  Associa- 
tion, Triviality  is 
deadly  to  reverence, 
and  reverence  is  the 
soul  of  religion." 

There  are  three  prime 
defects,  concluded  Mr. 
Abbott,  to  which  all  the 
shortcomings  indicated 
can  be  referred.  These 
he  tabulated  as  follows  : 

"  I.  Intellectual  :  Un- 
equipped minds. 

"2.  Ethical :  Timidity 
or  indifference  in  the 
presence  of  great  social 
problems. 

"3.   Institutional:  Complactni  isolation." 

Mr.  Abbott's  attitude,  v/hile  critical,  was  the  reverse  of  hostile. 
He  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  possibilities  of  the  Association, 
and  concluded : 

"  What  career  issues  a  summons  to  a  loftier  life  than  that  of  the 
ideal  secretary.''  Here  ready  to  his  hand  is  a  great  lay  order  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  men,  titled  with  that  energy  which  is  at 
once  love  for  Jesus  Christ  and  faith  in  his  power,  and  .set  in  the 
midst  of  human  life  approachable  as  never  in  any  other  land  or 
age,  where  kingdoms,  and  peoples  and  tongues  have  been  assem- 
bled for  enlightenment;  can  any  man  full  of  ambition  to  serve 
covet  any  greater  office  in  that  army  which  is  to  bring  not  only  in- 
dividual men  but  also  society,  kindred  and  tribes  and  nations 
under  the  domination  of  our  God  and  His  Christ?  " 

To  obtain  still  further  the  benefit  of  outside  criticism,  the 
committee  sent  letters 
to  one  hundred  minis- 
ters of  seven  denomina- 
tions who  were  under- 
stood to  hold  a  critical 
attitude  toward  the  As- 
sociation, asking  for 
frank  comment  upon 
the  Association's  work. 
From  the  answers  to 
these  letters  we  gather 
the  following  charges: 
"It  may  have  been  an 
assistant  to  the  Church, 
but  to-day  it  is  a  com- 
petitor." " It  is  reach- 
ing the  class  that  needs 
it  the  least;  those  who 
need  it  the  most  can 
not  afford  the  price." 
"  It  tends  to  develop  a 
brotherhood  outside  of 
the  church."  "  The  in- 
stitution  has  a  '  goody- 


PRESIUENT  G.  STANLEY   HALL, 

Who  recalled  the  time  when  "  the  pure  culture 
of  personal  piety  was  relatively  a  far  larger  part 
of  tlie  .Association's  activities  than  it  is  now." 


goody  '  atmosphere  which  is  not  a  genuine  spiritual  atmosphere." 
In   connection  with   the  charge    that   tlie  Association  is  to-dnv  a 
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competitor  of  the  Church,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  following 
words  of  Dr.  Gulick,  a  man  for  fifteen  years  prominently  con- 
nected with  Association  work.  He  said,  at  the  recent  conven- 
tion :  "  It  is  pretty  clear  to  me  that  no  Association  officer  has  a 
rijjht  to  publicly  connect  himself  with  any  wing  of  the  church.  He 
belongs  to  the  body." 

Ur  liuckley,  reviewing  the  whole  discussion  editorially  in  The 
Christian  Advocate  (Meth.,  New  York),  reaches  the  following 
conclusions  : 

"  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  entitled  to  credit 
for  the  following  achievements: 

"  I.  It  brought  young  men  to  their  proper  place  in  the  vanguard 
of  Cliristian  work. 

"2.  It  contributed  greatly  to  the  spirit  of  unity  among  the  de- 
nominations in  this  country. 

"3    It  is  doing  the  same  now  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world. 

"4  It  diffuses  throughout  the  world  the  spirit  of  American  en- 
terprise in  religious  and  social  work. 

"  5.  Its  railroad  work  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  alone  justifies 
its  existence. 

"Self-criticism,  the  welcoming  of  .honest  friendly  criticism,  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  attacks  of  enemies,  the  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  from  sucii  organizations  and  opportunities  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  the  faithful,  uncompromising  adherence  to 
evangelical  truth,  and  tlie  maintaining  of  tlie  moral  and  spiritual 
element  as  the  primary  aim.  will  insure  its  progress  and  beneficent 
influence  to  the  end  of  time." 


BEGINNINGS   OF   A    RUSSIAN    RELIGIOUS 
REFORMATION. 

OUT  of  the  literary  activities  of  certain  of  the  younger  Russian 
writers  has  developed  a  pronounced  philosophico  religious 
tendency,  which  seems  to  mark  a  phase  of  what  is  observable  in 
many  parts  of  the  Christian  world,  namely,  a  return  to  spiritual 
faith.  This  Russian  manifestation,  according  to  S.  C.  de  Sois- 
sons,  who  contributes  an  article  on  the  subject  to  The  Conteinpo- 
rary  Revie^u,  may  be  described  in  general  terms  as  "  idealism 
ranged  against  a  former  materialism."  and  the  extent  to  which  en- 
thusiasm for  the  new  cult  carries  its  devotees  is  such  as  "  to  out- 
rage all  the  laws  of  reasonable  restraint  in  the  dreaminess  of  its 
outlook." 

The  new  movement  has  for  its  official  organ  a  review  called  the 
Afliyj  Put,  or  the  A-ew  Road,  which  already  possesses  a  high  lit- 
erary standing.  Moreover,  says  the  writer,  outside  the  "publica- 
tions specially  designed  for  the  clergy  there  is  not  another  review 
in  Europe  which  gives  so  much  space  to  religious  questions." 
Among  its  contributors  are  Dmitri  Merejkovski,  "  the  world-famous 
novelist  and  literary  critic";  Vladimir  Rozanoff,  "an  original  and 
many-sided  thinker  and  journalist";  and  Nicolai  Minskij,  "a  lyri- 
cal poet  and  dramatist  "—all  of  whom,  putting  aside  personal  dif- 
ferences, "  agree  as  to  their  principal  aim,  which  is  to  raise  the 
soul  of  the  nation  to  a  higher  plane  of  spiritual  life  and  to  fight 
down  the  ideas  and  doctrines  of  positivism."  The  movement  as 
an  organized  form  was  built  upon  the  system  of  the  religious 
tliinker,  Vladimir  Solovieff,  of  whom  the  Count  de  Soissons 
writes : 

"  SoloviefT,  who  died  prematurely  about  two  years  ago,  may  be 
said  to  iiave  l)een  the  leader  of  the  new  philosophic  and  religious 
movement  in  Russian  thought,  of  which  I  write.  During  his  life- 
time he  was  looked  upon  as  a  wild  dreamer.  But  he  has  left  his 
countrymen  a  rich  store  of  ideas,  v/iiich  have  grown  up  after  his 
death  and  blossomed  in  the  idealist  atmosphere  of  tlie  present 
day.     .Solovieff  was  one  of  the  greatest  idealists  of  our  time. 

Of  tiic  more  definite  elements  of  the  new  movement  t!ie  writer 
says : 

"The  Russian  seekers  after  the  religious  ideal  agree,  however,  in 
one  tiling,  and  that  is  that  the  Cliristian  doctrine  is  the  only  road 
leading  to  tliat  ideal,  and  that  its  pr()i)er  don.ai.i  is  the  universal 
Christian  cluirch  with  its  dogmas  and   ^ts  mystic  unity  of  the  spir- 


itual life.  Thus  their  ideas  have  nothing  in  common  with  Tol- 
stoyism,  which,  altho  based  on  Christian  morality  and  wishing 
that  morality  to  be  put  in  practise,  aspires  to  know  nothing  of 
Christian  mysticism.  Merejkovski  and  Rozanoff,  who  have  spo- 
ken very  plainly  on  the  subject,  incline  to  the  opposite  of  Tolstoy- 
ism  ;  they  seem  to  forget  the  ethical  side  of  Christianity,  and  to 
see  its  essence  not  in  the  moral  but  in  the  mystic  development  of 
the  human  spirit 

"  One  of  the  articles  of  their  creed  appears  to  be  the  universal 
Christian  church,  not  as  it  now  exists,  but  as  the  ideal  of  the  fu- 
ture, the  aim  and  end  of  the  whole  Christian  evolution.  They 
draw  a  distinction  between  the  true  Christianity  still  to  come  and 
historical  Christianity,  which,  according  to  them,  has  never  yet 
realized  the  ideal  taught  by  Christ,  but  has  only  found  the  way  to 
it.  There  are  in  the  N^ovyj  Put  considerable  differences  with  re- 
gard to  dogma.  Merejkovski,  followed,  as  it  would  seem,  by  the 
majority  of  the  group,  accepts  the  principal  dogmas  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  Christ's  kingdom,  and  the  universal  church  ;  while  Rozan- 
off, acknowledging  their  religious  truth,  considers  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  doctrine  as  a  useless  accumulation  of  soulless  formulae 
which  tends  to  fetter  the  spiritual  life  of  Christianity. 

"  If  Merejkovski  and  Rozanoff  do  not  agree  in  their  views  of 
dogma,  they  are  of  one  mind  about  other  fundamental  religious 
convictions.  They  both  reject  the  ascetic  ideal,  and  interpret 
Christianity  as  involving  the  sanctification  not  only  of  the  soul,  but 
also  of  the  body,  and,  indeed,  of  all  physical  existence  as  mani- 
fested in  nature  and  in  human  life. 

"  Naturally,  among  the  religious  questions  discussed  by  the  wri- 
ters in  the  Novyj  Put  is  included  that  of  the  position  and  impor- 
tance of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  advocates  of  Christian 
unity  and  Solovieff's  adherents  must  needs  be  free  from  prejudice 
against  that  church,  of  which  so  many  of  the  so-called  schismatics 
are  members.  On  the  other  hand,  their  critical  attitude  toward 
historical  Christianity,  which  includes  the  early  history  of  both  the 
Eastern  and  Western  churches,  has  tended  to  a  certain  under- 
standing with  the  official  Russian  Church,  and  excludes  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  Catholic  ideas.  They  are  not  in  favor  of  any  of 
the  existing  Christian  churches,  but  they  look  forward  to  the  unity 
of  all  churches  in  one  ideal  church  of  the  future,  which  shall  em- 
brace all  humanity  and  thus  become  universal  — a  perfect  realiza- 
tion of  the  Christian  ideal.  That  universal  church  of  the  future 
is  the  principal  subject  of  their  discussions  with  the  representatives 
of  the  official  church  in  Russia,  who  are  now  no  longer  satisfied 
with  the  administrative  means  of  propaganda  which  they  have 
used  against  multiplying  religious  sects  among  the  lower  classes, 
but  try  by  means  of  public  discussions  to  draw  the  new  sect  which 
is  appearing  among  the  intellectual '  classes  into  the  orthodox 
church." 

During  the  last  two  years  philosophical  and  religious  meetings 
have  been  held  in  St.  Petersburg,  at  which  dignitaries  of  the  high- 
est orders  of  the  established  church  and  the  lay  element,  led  by 
the  writers  grouped  round  the  Novyj  Put,  have  freely  discussed 
questions  concerning  faith  and  the  aims  of  the  Christian  church. 
At  these  meetings  questions  dealing  with  the  state  religion  have 
been  handled,  particularly  the  question  of  religious  tolerance. 


Imagination  in  Religion.— "We  are  in  danger  today  of 
losing  the  romance  of  religion,  and  it  is  only  by  means  of  a  quick- 
ened, cleansed,  and  sanctified  imagination  that  it  can  be  restored 
to  us,"  writes  Mr.  George  Jackson  in  The  Methodist  Recorder 
(London).  In  this  modern  sense  the  word  is  not  used  in  the  Bible. 
There,  Mr.  Jackson  points  out,  "  imagination  always  means  evil 
purpose,  contrivance."  Of  the  importance  to  religion  of  "  imagi- 
nation "  as  we  understand  the  word,  Mr.  Jackson  goes  on  to  say : 

"  The  practical  difficulty  of  belief  often  lies  rather  in  the  ina- 
bility of  the  imagination  to  conceive  the  reality  of  things  spiritual 
and  eternal,  than  in  the  refusal  of  the  reason  to  render  assent  to 
the  evidences  of  their  truth.  Take,  <•..<'. .  the  objection  that  is  often 
urged  with  so  much  plausibility  agai'ist  the  doctrine  of  immortal- 
ity. How,  it  is  asked,  can  we  believe  in  immortality  for  the  whole 
human  race,  for  the  countless  hosts  of  the  great  dead  empires  of 
the  past — Babylonia.  Assyria.  Persia.  Rome — for  the  vanished 
tribes  of  North  America,  for  the  swarming  millions  of  India  and 
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China?  As  well  ask  us  to  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  leaves 
of  the  forest  that  withered  and  fell  before  the  last  autumn  winds. 
So  it  is  urged ;  and  the  curious  thing  is  that  men  should  take  this 
for  reasoning.  But  reasoning  there  is  none;  it  is  simply  an  at- 
tempt to  terrorize  the  imagination 

"  In  precisely  the  same  way  it  is  the  poverty  of  our  imagination 
that  lends  its  chief  force  to  the  objections  so  often  heard  to  the 
doctrine  of  a  particular  providence.  in  the  vast  universe  of 
created  being,  what  is  man  that  God  should  be  mindful  of  him  .^ 
Can  we  believe  that  God  really  cares  when  a  man  is  out  of  work, 
or  a  little  child  is  sick,  or  a  pauper  dies?  So  runs  tlie  familiar 
*  argument.'  But  here,  again,  argument  there  is  none,  but  only 
another  attempt  to  terrorize  the  imagination." 


proof,  in  a  long  historic  line,  that  the  public  mind  moves  to  moral 
issues  ahead  of  the  church,  with  her  impedimenta  of  traditions  and 
conservatisms.  Alas,  thai  the  captain  ol  the  Lord's  host  should 
so  often  follow  the  company  !  'I'he  revival  for  wiiich  the  people 
and  the  world  are  waiting  and  perishing  is  not  a  revival  to  greater 
pietistic  fervors,  but  to  simple,  practical  righteousness  in  all  the 
affairs  ot  common  life." 


NEW   ATTITUDE  OF  THE  CHURCHES   IN 

AMERICA. 

REV.  W.  J.  DAWSON,  the  English  revivalist  who  has  been 
carrying  on  an  evangelical  campaign  in  this  country,  writes 
to  The  Chrisiian  World  (London),  on  the  subject  of  religious 
tendencies  in  America.  He  claims  to  detect  a  marked  breaking 
away,  on  the  part  of  the  church,  from  its  tradition  of  non-interven- 
tion in  the  larger  affairs  of  politics.  No  feature  of  religious  life  in 
America  is  more  hopeful  than  this,  he  contends  It  is  "really  the 
€thical  side  of  the  great  spiritual  revival  which  is  already  at 
■work."  "  A  wave  of  national  anger  against  the  abuse  of  power  by 
the  trusts,  against  corrupt  politics,  against  the  wholesale  robbery 
•of  the  people  by  the  lords  of  wealth,  is  slowly  rising."  And  from 
this  movement,  says  Mr.  Dawson,  the  church  is  not  going  to  hold 
aloof. 

Mr.  Dawson's  contention  derives  some  support  from  the  attitude 
■of  the  church  toward  the  recent  municipal  scandal  in  Philadelphia, 
when  the  ministers  of  various  denominations  lent  their  support  to 
the  mayor  in  his  struggle  for  civic  reform.  Nevertheless,  accord- 
ing to  the  Rev.  James  H.  Ecob,  minister  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  of  Philadelphia,  the  church  has  still  far  to  go  on  its  new 
path.     Writing  in  The  Hoi>iiletic  Revieiv  (July)  he  says  : 

"  Religious  teachers  have  failed  to  carry  over  to  the  public  mind 
precisely  the  same  spiritual  laws  and  sanctions  which  they  have 
applied  to  the  private  mind.  This  hiatus  between  private  and  pub- 
lic religion  has  been  from  time  immemorial  the  genetic  point  of  all 
civic  unrighteousness.  When  men  are  permitted  to  think  that,  in 
any  public  act  or  capacity,  they  are  not  held  by  their  fellow  men 
to  as  strict  an  application  of  religious  principles  as  in  tiieir  most 
intimate  private  affairs,  then  we  may  be  sure  their  latitude  will 
•straightway  run  into  license.  Their  inch  will  become  an  ell.  This 
ancient  heresy  that  our  life  is  subject  to  biformity  still  persists  in 
the  church.  We  do  not,  of  course,  shock  ourselves  by  affirming 
the  crude  Dr.-Jekyl-and-Mr.-Hyde  type  of  duality.  We  give  it 
the  bland,  innocuous  title, 'the  religious  and  the  secular  life  re- 
spectively.'   

"  Here  we  come  squarely  upon  the  demand  for  a  reform  before 
reforms,  a  reform  inclusive  of  all  reforms.  The  church  must'make 
one  sweeping  generalization,  that  the  '  Father's  business  '  is  simply 
■everything  human." 

That  ancient  bogy,  "  the  secularization  of  the  pulpit,"  says  Mr. 
Ecob,  has  haunted  ministers  and  people.  "  '  Politics  in  the  pulpit ' 
•was  hardly  a  less  abomination  than  the  red  flag  in  the  streets." 
Referring  to  the  civic  corruption  in  Philadelphia,  the  writer  con- 
tinues : 

"If  the  church  and  her  ministry  had  in  the  past  held  the  belief 
intelligently  and  efficiently  that  everything  human  is  her  proper 
business,  this  odious  title, 'Corrupt  and  Contented,' would  have 
been  impossible.  Civic  duties  would  have  been  placed  in  the  cate- 
gory of  religious  duties,  where  they  belong,  and  enforced  upon  the 
public  mind  under  precisely  the  same  sanctions  as  private  morals. 
As  it  was,  the  church  was  held  in  sophistical  and  wicked  silence 
until  the  corruption  became  an  open  abomination.  The  bad  gov- 
ernment became  so  bad  that  the  church  was  forced  out  of  her 
false  logic  and  pious  dilettanteism  into  a  rational  and  practical 
activity  in  civic  affairs.  The  fact  that  the  people  turned  instinc- 
tively to  the  ministry  for  leadership  and  inspiration  is  only  another 


GERIVIAN    EFFORTS  TO    REVISE  CHRISTIANITY. 

^  I  ^HE  future  of  Christianity,  s.-xy  the  advocates  of  the  modern 
^  "  advanced  theology  "  in  Germany,  must  develop  along  other 
than  traditional  lines.  But  when  the  question  is  asked:  In  what 
direction,  or  of  what  kind  shall  this  development  be?  the  answers 
are  exceedingly  divergent.  Some  of  these  answers  are  to  be  found 
in  a  recently  published  book  called  "Contributions  to  the  Further 
Development  of  the  Christian  Religion."  The  authors,  ten  theo- 
logians, philosophers,  and  pedagogues,  find  a  common  basis  in  two 
propositions.  One  of  these  is"  that  in  Christianity  an  eternal  truth 
has  come  to  light,  and  a  kind  of  life  has  been  developed  which  de 
serves  permanent  spiritual  supremacy."  The  second  is  "that  tlie 
present  state  of  the  Christian  religion  does  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  modern  thought  and  hfe,  because  in  its  present  form  the 
eternal  truth  of  Christianity  is  saturated  with  many  human  and 
temporal  things,  so  that  modern  thought  and  life  can  not  pay  the 
reverence  to  Christianity  in  this  form  that  it  would  pay  otily  to  that 
which  is  eternal  and  divine."  These  writers  claim  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  reconcile  Christianity  and  modern  culture  by  eliminating 
from  the  former  all  that  which  the  latter  can  not  recognize  as  divine 
and  eternal.  Modifications  of  traditional  Christian  views,  they 
say,  must  take  place  in  such  matters  as  the  relations  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  to  morality  and  to  science,  and  in  the  establishnient 
of  an  "  undogmatic  Christianity."  Incidentally,  the  authority  of 
the  church  must  pass  away.  Among  other  books  dealing  with  the 
future  of  the  Christian  religion,  one  of  the  most  interesting  is 
"Independent  Christianity."  The  author  demands  a  Christian 
communion,  consisting  of  pure  Christian  personalities,  without 
dogma  or  creed.  The  church  needs  one  thing  above  all  others,  he 
holds,  and  that  is  "  tolerance."  The  creative  trutii  of  life  and  not 
a  stereotype  truth  of  consciousness  should  be  our  motto.  Gall- 
witz,  in  his  "  Foundations  of  the  Church  "  strikes  out  in  an  al- 
together different  direction.  He  chides  the  church  that  it  has 
not  been  firmly  enough  rooted  in  tlie  natural  order  of  creation. 
"  In  the  doctrine  of  atonement  and  in  ethics.  Protestantism  has 
accomplished  great  results.  But  the  Christian  doctrine  of  crea- 
tion has  only  been  poorly  cultivated  and  has  not  yielded  the 
point  it  should  give."  From  this  basis  he  claims  that  the  chief 
need  of  further  development  in  Christianity  is  the  sanctification 
and  the  spiritualization  of  natural  things,  both  in  the  Ciiris- 
tian  individual  and  in  the  social  order,  through  Jesus  Christ  and 
His  spirit  and  His  holy  church.  But  this  church  must  be  in  visible 
form,  which  is  probably  better  realized  in  England  than  is  the  case 
elsewhere.  The  large  mass-congregations  are  to  be  divided  into 
smaller  groups  of  believers  and  of  free  churches,  in  which  a  new 
generation,  healthy  in  body  and  .soul,  can  be  developed 

The  A//e  Glaube,  of  Leipsic,  a  very  conservative  church  paper, 
declares  that  these  suggested  "  reforms"  for  the  Christianity  of  the 
future  are  so  hopelesslv  antagonistic  and  irreconcilable,  that  they 
show  the  folly  of  the  whole  scheme  of  developing  Christianity 
along  lines  that  are  virtually  a  denial  of  the  fundamentals  and  es- 
sentials of  the  i-3\\.\\. —  Translation  viade  for  The  Litekakv 
Digest. 

The  recent  international  rally  of  the  World's  Student  Christian  Federation 
at  Zeist,  Holland,  calls  attention  to  an  interesting  and  significant  movement. 
Leaders  of  student  work  in  thirty  nations,  from  the  five  continents  and  from 
Australia,  were  present.  The  movement  was  organized  in  Sweden  in  1895.  It 
has  now  in  its  ranks  over  100.000  students  and  professors  belonging  to  nearly 
forty  nations,  and  contemplates  an  extension  of  its  work  among  the  students  of 
Russia,  China,  India  and  Japan.  The  Congregationalisth'a.Wf,  the  organization 
as  '"a  force  ma'King  for  international  brotherhood." 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT. 


BRITISH    ARMY    CONTRACT   SCANDALS. 

THE  British  press  are  deeply  stirred  by  the  revelations  of  cor- 
ruption and  "graft"  in  the  army  supply  department  in  South 
Africa,  as  laid  bare  in  the  report  of  a  Parliamentary  commission. 
It  appears  from  this  report,  as  publisiied  in  tiie  British  newspapers, 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  in  South  Africa  between  the 
English  and  the  Boers,  the  English  Commissariat  found  itself,  in 
June,  1902,  in  po.ssession  of  accumulated  food  supplies,  distribu- 
ted through  various  de- 
pots in  the  Transvaal, 
Orange  River  Colony, 
Cape  Colony,  and  Na- 
tal. There  were  suffi- 
cient provisions  to  feed 
more  than  300,000  men 
and  200,000  animals  for 
four  months.  Before 
deneral  Kitchener  left 
South  Africa,  at  the 
end  of  that  month,  he 
formed  a  new  depart- 
ment of  the  Army  Ser- 
vice Corps  and  gave  in- 
structions to  this  "  Sales 
Department "  to  sell  this 
surplus,  which  involved 
the  sum  of  $30,000,000 
or  335.000,000. 

Charges  having  been 
brought  against  those 
who  carried  out  General 
Kitchener's  i  n  s  t  r  u  c  - 
tions,  a  Parliamentary 
Commission  was  ap- 
pointed under  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  W.  F.  Butler,  K.C.B.,  to  investi- 
gate these  charges,  and  the  report  has  fallen  like  a  bombshell  in 
the  midst  of  high  military  and  ministerial  circles  in  England.  The 
point  of  the  report,  which  incriminates  military  officers  of  high 
rank,  is  that  those  supplies  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  "ring,"  which 
included  some  chief  members  of  Kitchener's  "  Sales  Department." 
The  goods  left  tiie  (government's  hands  at  a  nominal  price,  and 
the  members  of  the  ring  who  purchased  them  resold  them  at  a  high 
profit,  sometimes  selling  the  same  supplies  back  to  the  army  at  a 
large  advance. 

One  man  named  Meyer,  who  made  about  $10,000  a  day  in  this 
manner,  is  described  by  the  commission  as  "  a  person  possessing  a 
remarkable  mental  grasp  of  the  necessities  of  a  financial  situation." 
The  brother  of  the  Army  Director  of  Supplies  was  actually  "  the 
salaried  servant  of  favored  firms,"  and  had  "  his  brother's  sanc- 
tion to  appear  openly  as  the  engaged  servant  of  the  contractor 
Meyer."  .Some  of  the  contractors  made  prohts"of  from  50  per 
cent,  to  500  per  cent."  The  Government  supplies  were  forwarded 
to  inland  army  depots  in  .South  Africa,  at  great  expense,  "appar- 
ently only  to  be  sold  on  arrival  for  a  nominal  price,  their  sale  ren- 
dering the  Government  liable  for  customs  duty,  which  in  some 
cases  is  alone  greater  than  the  total  price  they  have  realized." 

The  Saturday  Revieiu  (London),  in  speaking  of  this  report, 
blames  the  incompetency  of  the  army  officers,  and  even  suggests  a 
reflection  on  Lord  Kitchener.     Its  general  verdict  is  as  follows: 

"The  report  .  .  .  is  most  unpleasant  reading.  It  involves  the 
most  serious  charges  against  a  variety  of  people  both  military  and 
civilian  ;  on  the  one  hand,  it  opens  out  visions  of  untold  folly  and 
inaptitude  for  business  on  the  part  ot  some  officers  of  the  Army 
Service  Corps  charged  with  both  the  disposal  and  provision  of 
army  stores,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  suggests  villainy  on  the  side 


LIULT.-GEN.  SIR   W.    F.    liUTI.ER, 

Whose  report  on  the  Britisli  Army  Contract 
Scandals  "  has  fallen  like  a  bombshell  in  the 
midst  of  high  military  and  ministerial  circles  in 
England."' 


of  the  civilian  contractors  fairly  eclipsing  even  their  performances 
in  other  campaigns." 

The  Times  (London)  is  inclined  as  much  as  possible  to  discount 
the  grave  import  of  the  document,  and  says : 

"It  remains  a  paper  which  must  cause  a  profound  impression 
not  merely  among  the  lovers  of  scandalous  '  sensations.'  but 
among  all  who  have  at  heart  the  honor  and  the  welfare  of  the  army 
and  of  the  empire.  That  impression  would  have  been  still  deeper 
with  responsible  men  were  it  not  for  the  extravagant  and  tasteless 
rhetoric  in  which  much  of  the  report  is  clothed,  and  for  the  ob- 
-scurity  of  certain  passages,  which  appear  to  suggest  imputations 
that  either  should  have  been  made  outright  or  should  not  have 
been  made  at  all.  Devices  of  that  order  may  be  calculated  to  in- 
flame certain  kinds  of  opinion;  but  they  can  only  excite  doubts  as 
to  the  judicial  character  of  the  report  among  those  who  are  most 
competent  to  understand  the  grave  matters  with  which  it  deals." 

'J'he  Standard  (London)  puts  down  the  whole  affair  to  the  busi- 
ness incapacity  of  military  men,  and  would  avoid  personal  reflec- 
tions.    It  remarks : 

"  If  for  the  present  we  disregard  the  accusations  against  individ- 
uals, the  story  told  by  the  committee,  in  the  voluminous  evidence 
which  is  published  simultaneously  with  the  report,  is  an  extraor- 
dinary revelation  of  the  incapacity  of  military  men  for  dealing 
with  matters  of  business." 

Not  so  TIte  Chronicle  (London),  which  takes  the  opportunity  to 
have  a  fling  at  the  War  Office  under  the  Balfour  ministry,  and  calls 
the  report  "  one  of  the  most  scathing  and  unpleasantly  spicy  docu- 
ments ever  presented  for  the  perusal  of  the  British  public."  It 
adds : 

"Some  people,  we  see,  apply  the  epithet '  astounding'  to  the  dis- 
closure of  the  latest — but  not,  we  fear,  the  last — War  Office  scan- 
dal. We  can  not  accept  it;  the  disclosures  are  entirely  in  keeping 
with  the  ineptitude  which  has  marked  every  stage  of  the  W'ar 
Office's  administration." 

The  Morning  Post  (London)  accuses  the  report  of  being  "devoid 
of  judicial  character  and  even  judicial  tone,"  and  of  "throwing 
suspicion  broadcast  upon  a  number  of  officers  of  the  army  and 
other  persons";  while  The  Daily  Xeius  {\^oriAo\-\^  thinks  that  the 
.Secretary  of  War  is  "  obviously  desirous  of  whitewashing  the  par- 
ties to  these  disgraceful  scandals."  The  Manchester  Guardian 
also  comes  down  upon  Mr.  Amold-Forster — principally  for  his  de- 
lay in  ordering  the  investigation — but  suspends  judgment  on  its 
results;  while  the  Birmingham  Post  lays  on  the  lash  with  a  heavy 
hand,  and  says  the  report  "will  be  read  with  shame  and  indigna- 
tion."    It  continues : 

"  For  some  days  past  many-tongued  rumor  attributed  all  sorts  of 
dreadful  disclosures  to  this  report,  but  the  actual  document  is, 
indeed,  more  remarkable  than  any  hint  or  suggestion  of  its  con- 
tents could  have  conveyed.  We  must  confess  never  having  read 
condemnation  more  sweeping  or  criticism  more  scathing.  It  is 
difficult  to  discuss  the  report  in  measured  terms." 


German  Press  on  the  Morocco  Dispute.  —  While 
the  French  and  British  press  have  been  filled  during  the  past  few 
weeks  with  talk  of  war  over  the  aMorocco  protectorate  (as  reflect- 
ed in  these  columns),  the  press  of  Germany  have  been  calm  and 
peaceable  almost  to  the  point  of  dulness,  in  their  handling  of  the 
matter.  The  Briti.sh  and  French  press  have  apparently  had  the 
idea  that  Germany  was  trying  to  stir  up  a  war,  but  if  newspaper 
comment  is  any  criterion,  the  German  attitude  would  seem  to  be 
the  most  peaceful  imaginable.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitungwzrns 
llie  French  papers  that  they  must  not  mistake  the  language  of 
German  jingoes  in  Berlin  for  the  sentiment  of  the  German  people, 
and  advises  the  French  press  not  to  quote  their  utterances.  "  If  a 
mutual  confidence  be  the  real  aim  of  both  parties,"  says  the 
and  Frankfort  daily.  "  the  whole  press  mustfeel  their  responsibility, 
refrain  from  publishing  anything  that  is  likely  to  disturb  inter- 
national  harmony   or   be  misinterpreted  as   intended    to  do  so." 
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One  German  paper  says  that  if  croakings  like  those  of  the  Paris 
'lei..ps  are  heeded  "all  hope  of  peace  must  fall  to  the  ground," 
and  the  Vossische  Zeitiing  {)S^x\\w)  remarks  reassuringly  that  "it 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  people  in  France  would  not  let  them- 
selves be  hoodwinked  about  the  attitude  of  the  German  people  on 
the  Morocco  question."  To  read  some  of  the  German  editorial 
pages,  one  would  hardly  suspect  a  Morocco  question  existed. — 
Translations  made  for 'YwM  Literary  Digest. 


PROGRESS   OF   DISESTABLISHMENT   IN 
FRANCE. 

THE  French  press  take  calmly  the  passage  of  the  bill  for 
separation  of  Church  and  State  in  France  by  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  by  the  decisive  vote  of  341  to  233,  perhaps  because 
they  have  been  clearly  anticipating  it  for  some  time.  Many 
friends  of  the  Church,  in  France  and  Italy,  are  hoping  that  the 
Senate  will  throw  the  measure  out.  M.  Briand,  a  Socialist  Dep- 
uty and  a  supporter  of  the  bill,  who  was  secretary  of  the  com- 
mission which  formulated  it,  explains  its  object  thus  in  his  work 
on  "  The  Separation  of  the  Churches  and  the  State  "  : 

"  We  are  not  asking  the  complete  separation  of  the  churches  from 
the  State  in  order  to  satisfy  political  rancor,  or  from  hatred  of 
Catholicism.  We  ask  it  in  order  to  establish  the  one  form  of 
government  under  which  peace  may  reign  between  the  supporters 
of  different  faiths." 

Anatole  France,  in  his  work,  "The  Church  and  the  Republic," 
says  that  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  has  been  largely 
brought  about  by  the  intolerance  of  churchmen  and  their  constant 
intriguing  interference  in  politics.  In  1891  the  French  Govern- 
ment was  deeply  offended  when  a  number  of  French  pilgrims  at 
Rome  hailed  the  successor  of  Peter  as  "  the  pope-king,"  and  AI. 
Freycinet  on  that  occasion  made  this  half-threat,  which  has  since 
become  fulfilled  : 

"This  cabinet  does  not  believe  it  has  a  mandate,  either  from 
the  chambers  or  from  the  country,  to  accomplish  the  separation  of 
the  churches  from  the  State,  or  even  to  prepare  for  it.  But  we 
have  received  a  mandate  to  make  the  State  respected,  and,  if 
separation  comes  as  a  result  of   the  agitation  I  have  referred   to, 


the  responsibility  will  rest  on  the  authors  of  that  agitation,  not 
upon  us." 

The  Brithh  Weekly  (London)  asks: 

"  What  will  be  the  result  of  disestablishment  and  disendowmcnt? 
The  answer  is,  tiiat  whatever  is  true  and  real  in  the  religion  of  the 
country  will  survive  and  flourish.  In  so  far  as  religion  is  dead, 
the  mimicry  of  life  will  be  at  an  end.  and  well  that  it  should  be  at 
an  end." 

The  most  pressing  inconvenience  of  the  moment  will  be  the 
failure  of  all  government  aid  by  the  suppression  of  the  budget  for 
the  support  of  religion  in  France.  This  budget  provided  for 
Jews,  Protestants,  and  Roman  Catholics  250,000  francs,  1,625,000 
francs,  and  41,125,000  francs,  severally,  a  year.  Since  the  Revo- 
lution things  financial  seem  to  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse  with 
religious  bodies  in  France.  To  quote  The  British  Weekly 
further: 

"  Disestablishment  has  come,  as  it  always  will  come,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  not  looked  for.  It  is  somewhat  as  it  was  in  the  years 
before  the  Revolution.  In  1778  there  were  in  France  130.000  ec- 
clesiastics. They  possessed  among  them  one-third  of  the  entire 
fortune  of  the  country.  Their  total  yearly  revenue  was  200.000,-' 
000  francs,  which  is  estimated  by  M.  Briand  at  present  day  values 
as  400.000,000.  The  material  power  of  the  Church  was  at  its 
highest  when  that  power  and  the  moral  authority  of  Catholicism 
itself  were  put  to  proof  and  overthrown.  During  the  period  pre- 
ceding the  Concordat  of  kSoi  that  immense  power  was  '  sapped, 
destroyed,  and  annihilated.'  " 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  astonishing  that  Anatole 
France  looks  forward  with  foreboding  to  the  future.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  France,  he  tells  us,  needs  at  least  50.000,000 
francs  for  the  support  of  its  ministrations.     He  asks  : 

"  How  will  the  budget  of  50,000,000  francs  be  made  up?  At 
first  people  will  give.  But  afterward  ?  The  peasants  are  econom- 
ical, the  bourgeois  are  already  burdened  with  poor  rates,  etc. 
The  association  founded  in  the  diocese  of  Quiinper  already  fur- 
nishes 50.000  francs  to  clergy  deprived  of  salary,  and  how  painful 
it  will  be  for  the  clergy  to  go  begging  to  the  country  squires  and 
dowagers." 

1\\e^  Journal  (les  Dd)ats  (Paris)  speaks  of  the  narrow  and  grudg- 
ing manner  in  which  the  bill  provides  for  permanent  endowment 
funds   in   the  Church.     There  are  to  be  certain  lay  associations 


NEITHER  HAS  ANY   INTENTION   OF   DEVOVRING    IT,    BUT   NEITHER   WILL   LET 

IT   ESCAPE. 

— Pischietto  (Turin). 


IN    THE    MCJROCCO   COFFEE-HOUSE. 


\Vaitress— "  Will  you  take  anything?" 

Germany-  '■  No,  and  I  will  take  good  care  that  this  gentleman  doesn't  take 
anything,  either  I  "  —Fischietto  ^Tu^in). 


IN  THE   MULTITUDE    OF   COUNSELORS   THERE   IS   SAFETY. 
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(Associations  Culiuelles)  appointed  to  be  trustees  of  church 
property,  and  authorized  by  law  to  accept  gifts  and  legacies— but 
only  to  apply  them  specifically  to  the  expenses  of  "  ceremonies 
and  religious  services."     The  Journal  des  Ddbats  says  : 

"  If  the  dwelling-place  of  the  cur^  can  not  be  assured  in  a  man- 
ner fixed  by  a  foundation,  it  runs  the  risk  of  being  merely  a  pre- 
carious and  provisional  home,  maintained  by 
a  small  number  ot  persons  or  by  an  individ- 
ual, so  that  the  cur^  is  placed  in  a  position  of 
painful  dependence.  .  .  .  And  who  will  suffer 
the  most  in  this  contingency?  The  poor  con- 
gregations. The  rich  can  look  out  for  them- 
selves, but  in  our  small  rural  districts,  which 
form  the  majority  of  our  communities,  the 
faithful  will  be  condemned  to  efforts  which 
they  must  constantly  keep  up,  and  from  which 
the  generosity  of  some  individual  might  have 
released  them.  So  the  chamber  has  decided  ; 
but  it  has  done  wrong." 

The  same  journal,  speaking  of  the  at- 
tempts of  the  liberals  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
authority  of  the  Pope  in  France,  thus  denying 
to  those  who  acknowledge  that  authority  the 
liberty  of  choice  claimed  by  the  representa- 
tives of  liberalism,  declares: 

"Thus  it  is  that  bad  laws  are  voted  for, 
laws  full  of  obscurities,  of  incoherences,  and 
contradictions.  We  must  not  blind  ourselves 
to  the  fact  that  in  such  legislation  a  choice 
has  to  be  made  between  giving  liberty  to  the 
Church  when  separated  from  the  State,  and 
maintaining  the  State's  control  of  the  Church's 
temporal  administration.  The  latter  can  only 
be  accomplished  with  the  Concordat,  which 
is  abolished.  As  for  the  bastard  and  dis- 
loyal system  which  consists  in  separating 
Church  and  State,  and  yet  allowing  the  latter 
to  interfere  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the 
former  it  is  worthy  of  the  petty  jacobins  who 
slavishly  follow  M.  Buisson  [a  liberal  politi- 
cian and  deputy  who  favors  separation  "]. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  revolutionary 
measure  has  called  forth  a  protest  addressed 
to  the  President  of  the  Republic  by  the  five 
cardinal  archbishops,  and  all  the  other 
bishops  of  France.  The  position  taken  by 
the  protesting  prelates  is  based  upon  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Concordat  of  i8oi  by  which  the 
Church  secured  an  income,  and  its  bishops 
were  to  be  jointly  chosen  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment and  tiie  Pope,  while  the  acceptance  of  foundation  legacies 
and  the  use  of  church  buildings  were  permitted.     They  .say  : 

"  We  ask  tliat  the  Concordat,  that  is  to  say  the  agreement  be- 
tween civil  and  religious  bodies,  be  maintained,  and  if  there  is  any 
reason  to  modify  it,  this  should  be  done  with  the  joint  consent  of 
both  authorities." 

r 

This  Concordat  contained  a  clause  by  which  "  the  Church  relin- 
quished absolutely  all  rights  to  recover  its  former  property.  In 
return  the  State  agreed  to  pay  an  income  to  the  ministers  of  relig- 
ion." The  Constitution  of  1791  acknowledged  tiiat  "  the  support 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  part  of  the  national 
debt."  The  repudiation  of  this  debt,  by  the  suppression  of  the 
Budget  of  Public  Worship  is  "  a  refusal  to  perform  an  act  of  strict 
obligation  guaranteed  by  a  contract,"  i.e.,  is  an  outrage  on  justice. 

The  second  point  made  by  the  prelates  is  that  the  appointment 
of  lay  trustees  of  church  property,  the  "Associations  of  Public 
Worship"  "organized  independently  of  the  authority  of  the 
bishops  and  rectors,"  implies  "  a  denial  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Church,"  and  is,  practically,  "an  attempt  at  schism,"  for  lay  insti- 
tutions are  thus  founded  to  govern  the  Catholic  Church.— /W/wj- 
lation  made  for  Thk  Literary  Digest. 


ALEXANDER   DOWIE, 

Whose  intention  to  save  Paris  arouses  deris- 
ion in  that  city. 


FRENCH    VIRTUE   AND    AMERICAN    VIRTUE. 

THE  intention  of  Alexander  Dowie,  the  modern  Elijah,  r.s  be 
claims  to  be,  prophet  and  miracle-worker,  to  visit  Paris  with 
three  thousand  of  his  followers,  in  order  to  convert  that  modern 
city  of  Baal  or  Beelzebub,  has  roused  some  little  notice  in  the 
French  press,  and  the ////r/z«j-/^/a«/ (Paris),  edited  by  the  lively 
and  versatile  Henri  Rochefort,  has  some 
pointed  and  pertinent  remarks  to  make  on  the 
subject.  The  writer,  however,  is  evidently 
laboring  under  the  delusion  that  Dowie  is  a 
representative  American  and  leads  a  religious 
delegation  of  the  population  who  dwell  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  south  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.     Hence  he  says: 

"  America  contams  some  virtuous  people, 
and  these  are  so  very  virtuous  that  they  desire 
to  impart  their  virtue  to  our  dear  fellow  citi- 
zens. To  the  eyes  of  certain  Americans, 
Paris  is  a  dissolute  city.  We  are  all  depraved 
— creatures  of  pleasure.  In  order  to  make  us 
good,  an  American  has  resolved  to  come  and 
preach  morality  at  Paris." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  he  believes 
such  a  crusade  in  honor  of  virtue  to  be  use- 
less, for  virtue  exists  in  Paris  as  in  America, 
and  the  French  city  does  not  need  her  supply 
of  it  to  be  increased,  adding: 

"  If  we  become  too  virtuous  the  blonde 
American  ladies  will  not  come  any  more  to 
seek  husbands  in  France,  and  this  will  be  a 
loss  to  our  country." 

There  are  two  reasons  especially  why  the 
Dowie  expedition  is  in  vain,  he  says.  The  first 
is  that  in  all  probability  many  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  American  virtue  will  find  them- 
selves converted  to  French  virtue.  To  quote 
his  words  : 


"  Perhaps  the  meeting  of  American  virtue 
and  that  of  our  country  may  produce  results 
the  reverse  of  those  expected,  and  we  would 
like  to  know  how  many  Americans  will  take 
passage  home  on  the  steamer  by  which  they 
arrived.  They  will  number  3,000  on  their  ar- 
rival, but  all  will  not  go  back.  The  conver- 
sion they  will  have  undergone  here  will  prevent 
some  of  them  from  regaining  their  homes." 


Possibly  tlie  Americans  are  trying  to  form  a  Virtue  Trust,  he 
says,  and  to  rope  in  new  capital.  But  perhaps  they  are  coming 
to  purify  French  politics.     He  exclaims  : 

"If  only  they  would  undertake  to  render  virtuous  the  present 
members  of  the  French  Ministry,  and  all  the  members  of  the  Ma- 
sonic lodges,  and  Deputies  of  the  Chamber,  we  should  certainly 
felicitate  them  on  their  good  offices.  It  is  true  that  President 
Roosevelt  has  proved  to  the  world  his  personal  virtue  by  preach- 
ing reconciliation  to  the  belligerents  who  are  shooting  each  other 
in  Manchuria.  If  these  newcomers  have  peace  and  concord  up 
their  sleeve,  let  them  show  it  !  In  short,  these  modest  virtues  are 
the  most  important,  and  they  include  many  ancient  virtues  which 
people  in  America  neglect  because  of  their  small  attractiveness. 
And  yet  we  anticipate  seeing  the  faces  of  these  virtuous  men,  with 
the  reflection  that  our  most  indulgent  sculptors  will  find  no  models 
for  Adonis  or  Apollo  among  them." 

He  concludes  with  the  serious  hope  that  Alexander  Dowie  and 
his  American  "virtuists"  will  not  import  into  Paris  the  fashion  of 
Haunting  virtue  in  the  eyes  of  all,  and  he  says  : 

"Virtue  loves  mysterious  concealment.  The  most  virtuous 
hide  the  fact  with  extreme  care.  This  is  the  reason  why  those 
who  are  not  virtuous  bear  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  those  who 
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are.  .  .  .  Virtue  runs  the  streets  in  Paris ;    it  is  found  at  every 
step.     The  only  point  is,  not  to  make  it  stumble. 

"  In  France  we  love  virtue — each  one  in  his  way.  Our  lightest 
poets  have  celebrated  it.  Has  not  Alfred  de  Musset  himself  said 
of  Hercules : 

Pleasure  he  saw  with  beckoning  hand  approach  ; 

He  followed  Virtue,  for  she  seemed  more  fair  ? " 

— Translation  made  for  TyiY.  Literary  Digest. 


THE    POPE   AND    ITALIAN    POLITICS. 

LIBERTY  to  vote  and  take  part  in  the  political  life  of  their 
native  land  has  at  last  been  granted  by  Pius  X.  both  to  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  the  Italian  church.  Such  is  the  subject  of  his 
recent  encyclical.  According  to  the  language  of  this  document 
the  object  of  the  Pope  is  "  to  unite  all  the  living  forces  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  order  to  contend,  by  every  just  means,  against 
anti-Christian  elements  in  public  life ;  to  repair  as  far  as  possible 
all  the  frightful  disorders  which  spring  from  the  presence  of  such 
elements,  and  to  bring  Jesus  Christ  back  to  the  family,  to  the 
school,  and  to  society ;  to  reestablish  the  principle  that  human  au- 
thority represents  the  authority  of  God  ;  to  take  new  interest  in 
the  claims  of  the  people,  particularly  those  of  the  industrial  and 
agricultural  classes ;  .  .  .  to  see  that  public  legislation  is  guided 
by  justice." 

This  leads  the  pontiff  to  state  that  such  activity  as  he  prescribes 
must  not  be  confined  to  private  or  isolated  social  efforts.  To 
quote  his  words : 

"  Inasmuch  as  Catholic  activities  are  in  every  respect  effica- 
cious, it  is  not  sufficient  that  they  be  confined  to  every-day  inter- 
course with  our  fellows,  they  must  also  find  a  field  in  the  promo- 
tion of  all  those  practical  measures  which  are  dictated  by  the 
study  of  social  and  economic  science,  by  experience,  by  the  con- 
ditions of  civil  affairs,  by  the  political  life  of  the  State." 

He  proceeds  to  pronounce  all  Italian  Catholics  free  to  exercise 
their  political  rights  as  citizens  of  the  State,  and  remarks: 

"These  poHtical  rights  are  of  various  kinds,  and  include  that  of 
taking  part  in  the  political  life  of  the  country,  and  acting  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  in  the  halls  of  legislature.  God  forbid 
that  I  should  lightly  swerve  from  the  rule   maintained  by  my  pre- 


decessor, Pius  IX.,  and  his  succes.sor.  Leo  XIII.,  through  a  long 
pontificate,  in  accordance  with  which  participation  in  legislative 
activity  is  in  general  forbidden  to  Catholics  in  Italy.  Other  rea- 
sons, equally  binding,  based  on  that  welfare  of  society  which  must 
be  safeguarded  at  any  cost,  may  demand,  in  particular  cases,  a 
dispensation  from  the  obligation  of  existing  laws." 

The  words  of  the  Encyclical  are  very  guarded,  and  something 
has  to  be  read  between  the  lines.  Pius  IX.  and  Leo  XIII.  had 
declared  of  Catholic  participation  in  Italian  public  life,  non  ex- 
Pedit;  it  is  "  not  expedient  "—thus  removing  the  question,  as  St. 
Paul  removed  many  such  questions,  out  of  the  sphere  of  morals. 
Pius  X.  has  simply  seen  the  hour  arrive  when  he  could  say  expedit 
— it  is  convenient  and  proper. 

L'Osservatore  Ro/nano,  which  must  be  taken  as  the  organ  of  the 
Curia,  remarks  in  this  connection  : 

"There  is  no  break  of  continuity,  no  spirit  of  innovation  in 
this  ^a.^?i\  pronunciamento.  The  utterance  of  Pius  X.  knits  and 
unites  itself  in  a  wonderful  way  with  those  of  his  venerated  prede- 
cessors, and  without  the  introduction  of  any  new  principles,  such 
as  it  would  be  folly  to  suspect,  he  wisely  applies  in  changed  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time  that  prudent  capacity  for  adaptation  which 
is  inherent  in  the  church,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  of  her  preroga- 
tives." 

The  spectator  (London)  says  of  the  effect  of  this  new  ruling : 

"  The  political  effect  of  this  recession  from  the  sterner  policy 
will  not  be  of  great  direct  importance,  because  a  very  small  sec- 
tion of  Italians  have  attended  to  the  inhibition ;  but  so  far  as  it  is 
operative,  it  will  increase  the  strength  of  the  King's  Government, 
and  of  conservatism  generally.  The  families  which,  in  North 
Italy  especially,  are  sincerely  papal  belong  for  the  most  part  to 
those  classes  whose  interests  as  well  as  their  convictions  induce 
them  to  dread  as  well  as  despise  extreme  liberalism  of  any  kind. 
They  want  above  all  things  order,  and  if  they  enter  the  political 
arena  at  all,  must,  to  be  of  the  smallest  weight,  rally  round  the 
throne.  The  house  of  Savoy,  which  is  neither  Protestant  nor 
skeptical,  tho  it  has  never  admitted  the  absolute  right  of  the  pa- 
pacy to  territorial  sovereignty,  will  feel  that ;  and  the  total  effect 
of  the  encyclical,  tho  it  is  not  reconciliation,  will  tend  toward 
the  long-desired  /nodus  vivendi  between  the  papacy  and  the  '  in- 
truding Power.'" 

The  Pope  "has  been  wisely  advised"  in  his  promulgation  of  this 
encyclical,  adds  the  same  journal.     Some  of  the  priests,  it  says, 
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THE   QUIET    LIFE.  UNCLE   SAM  S    HAT. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  can't  keep  away  from  the  bears,  but  his  mission  happens  to  be  a        Just  as  the  hat  of  Uncle  Sam  seemed  likely  to  squelch  the  combatants,  they 

peaceful  one  this  time.  '^'■eak  out  again  ! 

—  Westminister  Review  (London). 

FOREIGN    VIEWS   OF   AMERICAN    PEACE    EFFORTS. 


— Fischietto  (Turin). 
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have  been  forming  "  secret  alliances  "  with  the  Socialists  for  political 
reasons.  Now  there  will  be  no  more  necessity  for  such  alliances, 
and  the  church  can  regain  its  old  conservative  position.    To  quote  : 

"Some  of  the  oversubtle  leaders  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  who  feel  greatly  the  want  of  physical  forces  at  their  dis- 
posal, will  seriously  regret  this  encyclical ;  but  we  fancy  it  will  be 
found  that,  on  the  whole,  Pius  X.  has  been  wisely  advised  to  issue 
it.  .  .  .  Roman  Catholicism,  considered  as  a  political  force,  will 
probably  do  better  for  itself  by  regaining  its  old  conservative 
position,  and  announcing  itself  in  sympathy  with  that  individual- 
ism which  is  the  guarantee  of  property,  and  with  which  in  the 
popular  mind  for  many  generations  it  has  been  more  or  less  habit- 
ually associated.  No  doubt  its  leaders  proclaim  with  great  wis- 
dom, and,  of  course,  entire  truth,  that  they  can  accept  any  form  of 
government  so  long  as  it  is  sanctified  by  obedience  to  the  Church, 
and  allows  perfect  freedom  to  the  successors  of  .St.  Peter.  But  it 
can  hardly  be  wise  as  yet  to  throw  over  the  kings,  or  to  arouse  in 
the  well-to  do  a  suspicion  that  at  heart  monks  must  always  be  in 
favor  of  collectivism.  The  papacy  will  certainly  not  regain  tem- 
poral power  by  means  of  a  popular  rush,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
a  party  which  in  France  may  almost  be  considered  anti-Christian, 
which  in  Italy  is  simply  irreligious,  and  which  in  Spain  is  clamor- 
ing for  the  secularization  of  all  church  property,  can  be  an  avail- 
able instrument  for  that  triumph  of  the  faith  which  the  leaders  of 
the  Church,  even  when  most  absorbed  in  temporal  matters,  never 
entirely  forget  to  be  the  raison  d'etre  of  their  organization." — 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


PROSPERITY   OF   SPAIN. 

THE  present  increased  and  increasing  prosperity  of  Spain  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  .subjects  of  economic  study.  She 
has  lost  what  was  once  tiie  principal  .source  of  her  wealth — her 
colonies  in  Asia  and  America,  territories  transcending  in  area  and 
productivity  any  dominion  ever  included  in  a  single  kingdom.  But 
she  learned  what  it  was  to  be  "  land  poor"  and  to  be  overweighted 
with  responsibilities  which  she  could  not  carry.  She  has  now 
turned  to  the  exploitation  of  her  own  soil  and  her  native  industries  ; 
she  is  cultivating  a  mercantile  marine,  and  the  result  is  a  rapid  rise 
to  prosperity,  so  that  by  J.  Hogge  Fort  and  F.  V.  Dwelshauvers, 
in  Espana  Moderna  (Madrid),  she  is  hailed  as  "  New  Spain." 

These  authors  describe,  under  various  heads,  the  rise  of  .Spanish 
prosperity,  and  support  their  assertions  by  the  citation  of  figures 
of  the  revenue  and  the  value  abroad  of  Spanish  Government  bonds. 
To  quote  their  own  words  : 

"  An  examination  of  these  figures  shows  that  in  1893  the  revenue 
had  sunk  to  its  minimum.  At  that  time  the  country  had  encoun- 
tered a  crisis.  Spanish  bonds  were  quoted  at  65,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  no  prospects  of  a  rise.  At  the  end  of  Jhe  followmg  year, 
however,  business  took  a  turn  for  the  better  and  they  were  rated 
at  73,  but  the  following  year  fluctuated  between  60  and  65." 

Undoubtedly  the  expenses  of  the  Cuban  War  disconcerted  the 
mother  country,  so  that  it  was  some  time  before  it  awoke  to  an 
economic  life  entirely  new.  The  sudden  fall  of  Spanish  bonds  to 
34  was  the  final  result  of  the  war  and  the  fears  which  were  aroused 
by  the  defeat  of  the  country.  Since  then  the  revenue  has  under- 
gone a  progre.ssive  increase,  and  little  by  little  public  confidence 
in  Spain's  financial  stability  has  been  restored.  Since  1901  the 
public  revenue  has  exceeded  1,000,000,000  pesetas  ($200,000,000), 
while  before  the  close  of  the  Cuban  War  it  had  fluctuated  between 
600,000,000,  700,000,000,  and  800,000,000  pesetas.  By  1898  Spanish 
bonds  had  sunk  to  34.  In  1903  they  were  slated  at  90.  For  the 
financial  depression  of  Spain  was  the  ry  cause  of  her  rise  to  a 
condition  of  solvency.     To  quote  further: 

"  It  was  at  the  precise  moment  when  Spain  found  herself  in  the 
most  difficult  situation,  namely,  between  i,S95  and  1898,  that  she 
felt  those  keen  incentives  which  contributed  most  of  all  to  her 
patriotic  and  energetic  efforts.  It  is  no  secret  that  her  industrial 
and  commercial  revival  seemed  to  start  out  from  the  financial  ruin 
in  which  she  was  involved— a  ruin  which  had  produced  a  condition 
absolutely  unprecedented  in  the  economic  history  of  the  country." 


The  countrj"  was  compelled  to  develop  its  own  natural  resources. 
The  high  rate  of  exchange  made  import-ed  goods  most  costly,  so 
that  a  demand  for  native  products  and  manufactures  at  once  arose; 
importations  diminished  just  in  proportion  as  home  industries  took 
advantage  of  the  situation  to  operate  with  renewed  activity.  On 
the  other  hand,  native  products,  marketable  in  foreign  countries, 
were  in  high  demand  by  exporters  who  shipped  them  in  consider- 
able quantities.  It  was  amid  these  circumstances  that  "New 
Spain  was  born — strong,  courageous,  and  resolute.  .  .  .  Happy 
is  the  people  whose  energy  and  national  sentiment  is  so  great,  that 
of  itself  it  is  enabled  to  pass  with  such  rapidity  through  so  many 
economic  vicissitudes.  Happy  is  the  monarch  whose  presence  in 
the  dawn  of  his  reign  is  coincident  with  the  industrial  transforma- 
tion of  his  country,  its  entrance  upon  the  life  ot  progress,  and  the 
inauguration  of  a  New  Spain." 

Spain's  industrial  transformation  has  manifested  itself  in  many 
ways.  P'rom  the  tables  furnished  by  this  article  we  find  that  the 
tonnage  of  the  Spanish  mercantile  marine  in  1897  reached  the  fig- 
ure of  656,000 — of  sailing  ships  164.000,  of  steamers  492.000.  In 
1901  the  sum  of  tonnage  was  744,000 — of  which  689,000  were  of 
steamers.  This  improvement  in  the  merchant  marine  was  the  di- 
rect result  of  improved  trade,  the  sum  of  tons  of  imported  and  ex- 
ported goods  in  1897  being  2,419,000;  in  1901,  4.467,245.  The 
expansion  of  trade  necessitated  also  the  extension  of  the  railroad 
systems,  which  in  1903  show  an  aggregate  mileage  of  14,000  kilo- 
meters and  upward,  with  a  total  invested  capital  of  2,343,000,259 
pesetas;  as  against  a  mileage  in  1S97  of  12,916,  rising  in  1900  to 
13,281.  The  earnings  of  these  lines  in  1898  were  202,000,000  pese- 
tas ;  in  1902  they  rose  to  235,500,000.  On  this  subject  the  authors 
of  the  article  before  us  say  : 

"  Madrid  occupies  the  center  of  the  railroad  system,  which 
spreads  like  a  spider's  web  through  the  whole  national  territory, 
representing  a  very  large  part  of  tlie  country's  wealth.  We  know 
all  the  vicissitudes  and  financial  diflficulties  through  which  Spanish 
railroading  has  had  to  pass  and  from  which  it  is  not  even  yet  en- 
tirely free.  The  establishment  of  this  means  of  transportation  has 
been  very  costly,  partly  owijig  to  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the 
hard  rock  of  the  Sierras,  which  has  demanded  many  feats  of  engi- 
neering. The  introduction  of  the  narrow  gage  has  diminished  the 
expense  of  building  a  line.  In  all  of  these  lines  the  capital  involved 
has  been  considerable,  and  the  development  of  the  Spanish  rail- 
road industry  will  always  be  an  interesting  sul)ject  as  an  inde.x  of 
the  ec  inomic  and  financial  progress  (^f  the  country." — Translation 
jnade  for  Tnic  Liter  ah  v    Dige.st. 


IHE    YELLOW    NEl'lUNE. 

"  Hurrah  for  European  factories!    Even  a  Christian  torpedo  may  be  a  good 

torpedo!"  —/?/^tf«(/ (Munich) 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 


A    FRANCO-AMERICAN    ENTREMET. 

The  Beautiful  Lady.  Bv  Booth  Tarkington.  Illustrated  by  Blendon 
Campbell,  and  decorated  by  William  Jordan.  Cloth.  i2mo,  144  pp.  Price, 
$1.2;.     McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

MR.  BOOTH  TARKINGTON  is  the  cordon  bleu  of  literary  cui- 
sine. No  writer  of  the  chiy  understands  cjuite  so  well  as  he  the  art 
of  catering  to  the  public  j)alate.  He  does  not  cloy  the  taste  for  fiction  by 
a  succession  of  pretentious  novels,  but  whets  the  appetite  for  his  principal 
works  by  serving  little  tasty  novelette-entrees  between.  Accompanying 
"The  Gentleman  from  Indiana"  appeared  "Monsieur  Beaucaire,"  a 
hors-d'ceuvre  that  many  consider  the  authors'  che/'d'cruvre,  and  now  pre- 
ceding "The  Conquest  of  Canaan"  we  have  set  before  us  an  exquisite 
"made  dish"  so  pi([uant  in  flavor  that  we  await  the  piece  de  resistance 
with  impatience. 

In  "The  Beautiful  Lady"  the  author  has  interfused  with  simple  yet 
supreme  art,  French  esprit  and  American  morals — for  Mr.  Tarkington 
has  clearly  shown  that  in  this  country  we,  or  at  least  our  womenkind, 
have  as  specially  developed  and  as  refined  a  code  of  ethics  as  the  Japan- 
ese possess  in  their  "bushido."  The  story  is  told  in  a  quaint  Franco- 
American  English  (that  fortunately  escapes  being  classified  as  dialect) 
by  the  central  character,  who,  except  as  he  came  to  view  his  degrading 
situation  in  the  illumination  of  the  divine  pity  of  the  American  girl,  is 
unconscious  of  his  heroism.  Of  his  wit,  being  a  Frenchman,  the  hero  is 
not  so  unconscious.  In  fact,  he  uses  it  as  a  cloak  to  hide,  both  to  himself 
and  the  world,  the  nobility  of  his  actions.     The  curtain  rises  upon  him 

seated  at  the  table  of  a  corner  cafe, 
w'ith  a  theatrical  notice  painted  on  his 
shaved  head,  "confused  with  blushes, 
at  the  center  of  the  whole  world  as 
a  living  advertisement  of  the  least 
amusing  ballet  in  Paris."  He  prefers 
to  consider  the  shame  of  his. position 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  artist 
rather  than  that  of  the  man!  He 
continues  in  the  same  vein,  tho  in 
English  idiom,  "I  [had]  asked  [at  the 
theater]  for  bread,  and  they  offered 
me  not  a  role,  but  a  sandwich!" 
How  to  his  abased  eyes  came  the 
"apparition"  of  "a  divine  skirt," 
whose  wearer  saw  no  humor  in  his 
degrading  situation,  but  with  angelic 
prescience  pierced  to  its  secret,  and 
how  he  afterward  repaid  this  kindness 
by  a  courage  which  in  her  interest 
braved  further  humiliation  amounting  to  the  outrage  of  his  most  sacred 
sensibilities,  may  not  here  be  given  in  rechauffe'.  None  but  the  chef  him- 
self can  supply  the  sauce  of  blended  idiom,  and  the  garnish  of  savory 
humor  which  are  essential  factors  in  the  success  of  the  "creation." 


BOOTH    TARKINGTON. 


A    DEFENDER   OF    "RECONSTRUCTION." 

A    Short    Constitutional    History    ok    the    United    States.      By 
Francis  Newton  Thorpe.     Price,  $1.75  net.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

IN  this  compendium  of  the  facts  which  have  contributed  to  the  estab- 
hshment  of  our  present  Governmental  laws.  Dr.  Thorpe  has  made 
a  text-book  which  must  prove  of  value  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
study  of  United  States  History.  For  so  small  a  volume  its  scope  is  re- 
markable; and,  notwithstanding  the  heaviness  of  his  theme,  and  an  occa- 
sional involved  sentence  which  detains  the  reader,  the  author  presents  his 
matter  in  a  manner  to  hold  the  interest  of  even  the  layman  in  politics. 
Dr.  Thorpe's  book  represents  many  interesting  phases  of  the  early 
struggles  over  the  Constitution  and  the  evolution  of  our  Governmental 
affairs,  and  attains  a  peculiar  worth  in  its  concise  recital  of  these  and 
correlating  facts  and  conditions  which  early  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
American  Confederacy  and  culminated  in  the  secession  of  the  Southern 
States  in  1861.  His  resume  of  the  negro  question  is  admirably  compact 
and  clear,  and  especially  valuable  because  of  its  strictly  judicial  telling. 
The  negro  was  a  problem  in  American  politics  in  1776.  He  puzzled  the 
framers  of  the  Constftulion  and  compelled  them  to  an  elaborate  attempt 
to  establish  the  new  government  on  a  representative  basis  composed  partly 
of  freemen  and  partly  of  slaves.  The  resulting  basis,  of  the  "  three-fifths 
representation,"  conferred  upon  the  slaveholding  South  an  unequal 
political  power  which  gave  it  a  long-sustained  and  confident  predominance 
in  governmental  affairs. 

The  phenomenal  altruism  won  by  the  American  people  through  the  Ci\al 
War  was  a  phase  of  an  inevitable  racial  adjustment,  and  Dr.  Thorpe 
regards  the  abolition  of  slavery,  tho  forced  by  a  growing  necessity,  the 


most  notable  political  and  civil  adjustment  thus  far  made  in  America. 
Of  the  mistakes  made  by  our  legislators  of  that  time  in  connection  with 
the  lately  freed  and  enfranchised  negroes,  the  author  remarks  that 
"  Critics  living  in  these  later  days  claim  to  understand  the  question  better 
than  did  Congress  in  1865,"  and  he 
points  out  the  danger  of  a  return  to 
slavery  by  way  of  peonism,  that  lay 
in  a  j)olicy  of  gradual  citizenship  as 
propo.sed  by  critics  of  the  Government. 
Dr.  Thorpe  concludes  that  there  was 
"no  other  course  for  Congress  than 
at  once  to  treat  the  negro  as  a  man 
and  take  the  consequences."  The 
author  weighs  with  respect  the  criti- 
cisms made  by  Southern  statesmen, 
but  himself  believes  that  the  era  of 
Reconstruction  was'  as  distinct  as 
was  the  era  of  the  Revolution;  that 
the  (luestions  then  at  issue  were  na- 
tional, not  local,  and  that  the  stupen- 
dous ])roblem  of  adjusting  the  popu- 
lar government  to  the  moral  order 
which  faced  the  Congress  of  that  pe- 
riod was  such  as  to  give  to  the  states- 
men of  that  day  a  rank  with  the  Fathers.  By  adjusting  the  theory  of  free 
government  to  the  facts  which  so  long  had  confronted  them  they  destroyed 
a  bickering  confederacy  and  established  a  nation.  Dr.  Thorpe  believes 
that  the  solution  of  the  negro  problem  rests  with  the  negro  himself,  and 
with  the  whites  in  those  States  in  which  the  black  race  is  a  civil,  political, 
or  industrial  factor;  but,  he  adds,  the  negro  himself  must  bear  his  share 
of  the  burden  w'hich  his  race  imposes  upon  society. 

The  book  is  indexed  with  commendable  care  and  is  provided  with  an 
appendix  containing  the  Constitution  and  its  .\mendments,  together  with 
dates  and  references  which  suggest  a  large  working  bibliography  for  the 
student. 


I'RANCIS  newto.n  thokpe. 


A    BAR   ON   THE   SCUTCHEON. 

Shining  Ferry.      By  A.   T.  Quiller-Couch.      Cloth,  405   pp.      Price,   $1.50. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

IN  this  latest  novel  by  Mr.  Arthur  Quiller-Couch,  as  in  the  real  drama 
of  life,  there  is  no  one  leading  figure  that  occupies  the  center  of  the 
stage  continuously — it  is  a  novel  without  a  hero  and  without  a  heroine, 
altho  in  the  attractive  person  of  Hester  Marvin  we  have  a  near  approach 
to  the  latter  figure.  But  it  is  to  John  Rosewarne  we  are  introduced,  as 
the  head  of  the  family,  the  owner  of  the  ancestral  estate  and  Hall,  and 
the  "big  man"  of  the  towns  of  Hall  and  Troy,  between  which  old  Nicky 
Vro  plies  his  shining  ferry.  His  life  has  contained  one  great  romance, 
its  scenes  enacted  in  the  wild  days  of  his  youth,  when  his  love  for  Mary 
Marvin  did  not  save  them  from  the  shame  of  a  late  marriage  and  a  son 
born  out  of  wedlock.  But  this  happened  in  the  South  .'\tlantic,  long 
before  the  story  opens,  and  is  a  secret  which  in  Rosewarne's  ol<l  age  is 
known  to  himself  alone.  It  is  the  aged  Rosewarne's  knowledge  of  the 
wrong  he  is  doing  these  two  children,  his  legal  heirs,  in  keeping  to  himself 
the  secret  of  the  birth  of  his  son,  Sam,  that  gives  a  clue  to  the  remorse 
that  now  enthralls  him.  This  Sam  is  a  mean,  cowardly  creature,  unfit 
for  the  inheritance  his  father  intends  for  him,  but  with  a  smooth,  oily 
exterior  that  covers  up  each  fresh  meanness  with  a  Bible  text,  its  meaning 
twisted  to  suit  his  motives.  The  pas- 
sage in  which  the  elder  Rosewarne  dis- 
closes the  truth  to  Sam  gives  the  key 
to  the  character  of  both  father  and 
son: 

"The  old  man  jabbed  viciously  at 
the  gravel  with  his  staff.  '.Vnd  your 
religion?'  he  broke  forth  again. 
'What  is  it?  In  some  secret  way  it 
satisfies  you — but  how?  I  look  into 
the  Bible,  and  I  find  that  the  whole 
of  religion  rests  on  a  man's  giving 
himself  away  to  help  others.  I  don't 
believe  in  it  myself;  I  l)elieve  in  the 
exact  contrary.  Still  there  the  thing 
is,  set  out  in  black  and  white.  It 
upsets  law  and  soldiering  and  nine- 
tenths  of  men's  doing  in  trade:  to  me 
it's  folly;  but  so  it  stands,  honest  as 
davlight.  When  did  you  help  a  man 
down  on  his  luck?    or  forgive  your 

debtor?  You'll  get  my  money  because  you  never  did  aught  of  the  kind. 
Yet  somehow  you're  a  Christian,  and  prate  of  your  mean  life  as  an  ac- 
ceptable sacrifice.  In  my  belief  you're  a  Christian  precisely  because 
Christianitv — how  you  work  it  out  I  don't  know — will  give  you  a  sanction 
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for  any  dirty  trick  that  comes  your  way.  When  good  feeling,  or  even  com- 
mon honor,  denies  you,  there's  always  a  text  somewhere  to  oil  your 
conscience.' 

"'I've  one,  sir,  on  which  I  can  rely — "  Be  just,  and  fear  not."  ' 

"'I'll  test  it.  You'll  have  my  money;  on  which  you  hardly  dared  hope 
to  count,  eh?     Be  h(jnest.' 

"'Only  on  so  much  of  it  as  is  entailed,  sir.' 

"For  a  while  John  Roscwarnc  sat  silent,  with  his  eyes  on  the  horizon. 

"'That,*  said  he  at  length,  'is — just  what  you  could  not  count  on.'  He 
turned  and  looked  Sam  squarely  in  the  face.  'You  were  born  out  of 
wedlock,  my  son.' 

"Sam's  hand  gripjied  the  iron  of  the  bench.  The  muscles  of  his  face 
scarcely  moved,  but  its  sallow  tint  changed,  under  his  father's  eyes,  to  a 
sickly  drab." 

Had  Mr.  W.  D.  Howclls  taken  up  the  story  at  this  point  we  .should  have 
received  a  minute  and  illuminating  record  of  John  Roscwarnc's  penance, 
with  its  doubts,  struggles,  and  pathetic  misgivings.  But  the  author's 
interest  leads  in  another  direction.  Rosewarne  dies  after  the  interview 
with  his  son,  and  we  are  shown  the  effect  on  the  life  of  the  community 
when  the/lecadent  Sam  becomes  the  master  of  Hall,  and  thus  the  master 
of  the  fortunes  of  two-thirds  of  the  townsfolk. 

The  blind  Clem,  and  Myra,  his  devoted  sister,  play  a  beautiful  but 
pathetic  part  in  the  history  of  a  community  where  the  persecuting  and 
hypocritical  Sam  is  the  evil  genius,  and  Hester  Marvin,  who  remains  a 
mystery  until  the  end  of  the  story,  is  the  ministering  angel.  These  figures 
are  all  well  drawn — not  overdrawn — neither  too  diabolical  nor  too  angelic, 
but  human,  and  especially  in  the  cases  of  both  Hester  and  Myra,  keenly 
sympathetic.  But  it  is  in  Peter  Benny,  the  quondam  clerk  of  old  John 
Rosewarne,  that  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  has  drawn  closest  to  life.  This  lova- 
ble little  man,  the  meekest  in  the  town,  yet  the  most  heroic  when  occasion 
needs,  dances  through  the  ])ages  like  a  ray  of  sunshine.  He  is  indeed  worth 
a  story  to  himself,  and  a  further  account  of  his  life  should  prove  of  greater 
interest  than  the  mildly  disappointing  tale  that  forms  the  present  volum.c. 


CARNEGIE'S   LIFE   OF   WATT. 

James  Watt.    By  Andrew  Carnegie.    Cloth,  241  pp.    Price,  $1.40  net.    Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co. 

WHEN  we  recall  the  many  respects  in  which  the  careers  of  Andrew- 
Carnegie  and  James  Watt  run  parallel  to  each  other,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  appreciate  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Mr.  Carnegie  ap- 
proached the  task  of  writing  a  biography  of  the  inventor  of  the  steam- 
engine,  an  invention,  as  the  Boston 
Transcript  notes,  to  which  the  iron- 
master owes  much  of  his  fortune. 
Curiously  enough,  however,  he  tells 
us  that  until  he  was  requested  to  write 
this  new  "Life,"  he  knew  little  of  the 
history  either  of  the  steam-engine  or 
of  Watt,  and  that  it  was  primarily  the 
desire  to  know  more  that  influenced 
him  to  turn  biographer.  The  result 
is  a  compact  and  agreeable  presenta- 
tion, not  only  of  the  salient  facts  of 
Watt's  personality  and  career,  but 
of  a  ])hiloso])hy  of  success  founded 
upon  the  experiences  of  both  these 
interesting  Scotchmen.  Indeed,  it  is 
in  the  expression  of  the  author's 
views  of  life  and  the  world  that  the 
work's  value  mainly  lies,  for,  as  a 
l^iography,  it  adds  naught  to  the 
store  of  available  information.  As  The  Evening  Post  say.'i,  it  is  "an 
exposition  of  the  common-sense  philosophy  of  success  as  the  result  of 
industry  and  labor,  with  James  Watt  to  illustrate."  Mr.  Carnegie's 
])hilosophi/,ing  begins  almost  with  the  ojn-iiing  chapter.  Writing  of  the 
necessity  which  early  cast  Watt  upon  his  own  resources,  he  declares: 

"Fortunate  it  was  for  our  subject,  and  especially  so  for  the  world,  that 
he  was  favored  by  falling  heir  to  the  bc-st  heritage  of  all,  as  Mr.  -Morley 
calls  it  in  his  address  to  the-  .Midland  Institute — 'the  necessity  at  an  early 
age  to  go  forth  into  the  world  and  work  for  the  means  needed  for  his  own 
supjjort.'  President  Oarfield's  verdict  was  to  the  .same  effect,  'The  best 
heritage  to  which  a  man  can  be  born  is  jjoverty.'  The  writer's  knowledge 
of  the  usual  c-lTec  t  of  the  hc-ritage  of  milliondom  upon  the  .sons  of  million- 
aires leads  him  fully  to  concur  with  these  high  authorities." 

After  this,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  exi)ec  t  a  highly  .sympathetic  study  of 
Walt's  struggles  and  achievements,  and  of  the  factors  a.ssisting  or  retard- 
ing his  i)rogress.  From  his  earliest  youth,  as  Mr.  Carnegie  shows,  he  dis- 
played great  manual  dexterity — a  faculty  which  was  to  stand  him  in  such 
gcxid  stead  in  the  construction  of  his  magnum  opus — a  lively  and  energetic 
mind,  uncommon  resourcefulness,  and  an  innate  determination  to  master 
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knowledge.  In  this  last  characteristic  is  found  the  keynote  of  his  success. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  while  he  was  busied  in  the  workroom  provided 
for  him  by  the  authorities  of  Glasgow  University,  Professor  Black  com- 
missioned him  to  build  an  organ. 

"Watt,"  writes  Mr.  Carnegie,  "knew  nothing  about  organs,  but  he 
immediately  undertook  the  work,  and  the  result  was  an  indisputable  suc- 
cess that  led  to  his  constructing,  for  a  mason's  lodge  in  Glasgow,  a  larger 
'finger  organ,'  'which  elicited  the  surpri.se  and  admiration  of  musicians.' 
.  .  .  \\'hen  we  investigate  .  .  .  this  seeming  sleight-of-hand  triumph  with 
the  organs,  we  fmd  that  upon  agreeing  to  make  the  first,  Watt  immediately 
devoted  himself  to  a  study  of  the  laws  of  harmony,  making  science  supple- 
ment his  lack  of  the  musical  ear.  .As  usual  the  study  was  exhaustive. 
Of  course,  he  found  and  took  for  guide  the  highest  authority,  a  profound 
but  obscure  book  by  Professor  Smith  of  Cambridge  I'niversity,  and,  mark 
this,  he  first  made  a  model  of  the  forthcoming  organ.  .  .  .  We  note  that 
the  taking  of  infinite  pains,  this  forearming  of  liimself,  this  knowing  of 
everything  that  was  to  be  known,  the  note  of  thorough  prejiaration  in 
W'att's  career,  is  ever  conspicuous.  The  best  proof  that  he  was  a  man 
of  true  genius  is  that  he  first  made  himself  master  of  all  knowledge  bearing 
upon  his  tasks." 

Considerations  of  space  forbid  further  quotation.  We  can  only  add 
that  all  who  desire  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  as  well  as 
of  James  Watt,  can  not  do  better  than  to  procure  this  book,  which  is, 
moreover,  extremely  interesting  and  helpful. 


BENTON    AND    OREGON. 

The  Life  of  Thomas  Hart  Benton.     By  William   M.  Meigs.    Cloth,  535 
pp.    Price,  $1.50  net.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

THE  trend  of  affairs  in  the  Orient  and  the  rapid  development  of  our 
Northwestern  territory  lend  interest  to  a  narrative  of  the  career 
of  the  statesman  who  was  most  active  in  protecting  American  interests 
in  that  quarter.  Benton  stands  just  below  Webster,  Clay,  and  Calhoun 
as  one  of  the  monumental  figures  of  the  first  half-century  of  our  National 
poUtics.  Without  the  commanding  intellect  and  oratory  of  the  first,  the 
fascinating  personality  of  the  second,  or  the  acumen  in  argument  of  the 
third,  he  yet  surpassed  them  all  in  his  insight  into  the  real  problems  of 
the  hour  and  in  his  prescience  of  future  events. 

His  position  on  the  Oregon  settlement  illustrates  his  statesmanship. 
At  a  time  when  such  men  as  McDuffie  said,  "I  would  not  give  a  pinch 
of  snuff  for  the  whole  territory  of  Oregon.  I  wish  to  God  we  did  not 
have  it!"  Benton  foresaw,  with  prophetic  clearness,  the  development  of 
that  region.     He  said: 

"It  is  valuable  both  as  a  country  to  be  inhabited  and  as  a  position  to 
be  held  and  defended.  I  speak  of  it,  first,  as  a  position  commanding  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  the  seat  of  a  rich  commerce.  The  Eastern  Asiatics 
are  more  numerous  than  our  customers  in  Western  Europe — more  profita- 
ble to  trade  with,  and  less  dangerous  to  quarrel  with.  The  trade  of  the 
East  has  long  been  the  richest  jewel  in  the  diadem  of  commerre.  All 
nations  have  sought  it  and  those  which  obtained  it  attained  the  highest 
degree  of  opulence,  refinement,  and  power.  .  .  .  The  apparition  of  the 
van  of  the  Caucasian  race,  rising  upon  them  in  the  East  after  having 
left  them  on  the  West,  and  after  having  completed  the  circumnavigation 
of  the  globe,  must  reanimate  the  torpid  body  of  old  .Asia." 

While  thus  strongly  pressing  the  claims  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Oregon  territory,  Benton  believed  in  a  fair  division  of  the  disputed  terri- 
tory with  Great  Britain  at  49°  instead  of  the  radical  "  54°  40'  or  fight!" 
which  was  the  slogan  which  carried  Polk  to  victory  in  1845.  Benton 
distrusted  Webster's  ability  to  conduct  the  negotiation  with  Great  Britain 
and  told  him  he  was  "not  the  man,  with  a  goose-c]uill  in  hand,  to  stand 
up  against  the  British  Empire  in  arms." 

By  birth  a  Southerner  and  a  slaveholder,  Benton  naturally  opposed 
the  restrictions  of  slavery  and  advocated  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a 
slave  State.  But  later  in  life  he  changed  his  views  and  said,  in  1849:  "If 
there  was  no  slavery  in  the  United  States  to-day  I  should  oppose  its  com- 
ing in;  as  there  is  none  in  New  Mexico  or  California,  I  am  against  send- 
ing it  to  those  territories."  He  was  always  for  the  Union.  He  opposed 
the  Mexican  War  at  first,  but  advocated  its  vigorous  prosecution,  sug- 
gested the  \'era  Cruz  campaign  to  Polk,  and  intimated  his  willingness  to 
lead  the  forces,  if  given  supreme  command.  He  opposed  the  Omnibus 
Bill  and  Wilmot  Provi.so,  and  strongly  advocated  the  Pacific  Railroad, 
closing  an  inspiring  address  on  this  theme  with  the  ligure  of  Columbus 
saying  to  the  Hying  passengers,  "There  is  the  East!  There  is  India!" 
His  ojiposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery  led  to  his  defeat,  in  1851,  for 
reelc-ction  to  the  Senate.  He  entered  the  House  of  Rejjresentatives  and 
served  one  term,  occui)ied  himself  with  writing  his  "Thirty  Years'  \'iew," 
ran  for  Governor  of  Missouri,  oppo.sed  his  own  son-in-law,  Fremont,  and 
supported  Buchanan  for  President  in  1856.     He  died  in  1858. 

Mr.  Meigs's  narrative  is  dilTuse  but  vivacious,  and  abounds  in  anecdote 
and  illustration.  It  gives  an  unusually  clear  and  comprehensive  survey 
of  a  signally  useful  and  pure-minded  man — great  in  common-sense,  great 
in  courage,  and  great  in  achievement. 
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the  foremost  scientific  authorities  of  our  time,  illustrating  many 
thousands  of  topics  in  religion,  morals,  politics,  history,  educa- 
tion, social  progress,  and  industrial  and  domestic  life.     Edited 
by  .Tames  C.  Fernald. 

8vo,  Cloth,  925  pp.     $5.00  ;  Law  Sheep,  $6.50  ;    Half  Morocco,  $8.00  ; 
Full  Morocco.  $10.00. 

HON.  RICHARD 
OLNEY 

"Thoroughly   up  to 
date  and  indispensable 
to  all  who  aim  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  liter- 
ature of  the  times." 

TJic  Richest  Treasure-house  of  the  English  jMnguagr, 

The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary 

The  latest  subscription  edition,  new   from  cover  to  cover,  con- 
tains 92,000  more  terms  than  any  other  dictionary  of  the  lan- 
guage, or  317,000  vocabulary  terms,  cyclopedia  and  atlas  of  the 
world,  24  beautiful  colored  plates,  125,000  synonyms  and  anto- 
nyms, besides  innuir.erable  exclusive  and  superior  features. 

Sold   exclusively   by   subscription.      Send   for   Prospectus   and    Easy 

Instalment  Terms. 

THE  BOSTON 
HERALD 

"The  Office  Standard 
Dictionary  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  all  other  dic- 
tionaries meant  for 
office  or  desk  use." 

The  Most  Comprehensive  Abridged  Dictionary  for  handy  desk  use. 

The  Office  Standard  D  ctionary 

Abridged  from  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary.  This 
is  the  most  comprehensive  and  up-to-date  abridged  dictionary 
published.      Inampleness,  accuracy  and  convenience,  and  every 
other  feature  it  supersedes  all  other  abridged  dictionar  is. 
8vo,  923  pages.  Heavy  Cloth,  Leather  Back.  $2.50;    Full  Leather, 
$4.00;  Thumb  Index,  5o  cents  extra. 

FUNK  ^  WAGNALLS   COMPANY.  Publishers,   NEW  YORK 

Why  Not  Take  the  Sunny 
Side  of  the  Street 

With  tliat  ni.iker  of  sunshine  and  fun,  Marshall  P. 
Wilder,  and  let  him  brighten  you  up,  compel  you  to 
cluickle  and  laugh  over  a  captivating  variety  of  jests, 
humorous  situations  and  irresistible  e.xixjriences,  in 
his  bookful  of  entertainment  ?  Forget  troubles  and 
worries  and   smile    with    the  "  Prince  of  Amusers." 

DON'T  MISS  THESE  STORIES: 

Depew  and  the  Country  Editor, 
Buffalo  Bill  and  the  French  Barber. 
"Joe"  Jefferson's   Absentmindedness. 
Ismail  Hassen's  Donkey. 
The  London  Cabby's  "'Orse." 
Wilder's  Interview  with  Harrison. 
Cy  Hopkins'  Oysters. 
"  Ezry"  Evans'  Hog. 
Reecher  in  Ireland. 
Sir  Henry  Irving  and  Mansfield. 
How  Wilder  Was  Cast  Out  of  Church. 
•'Joe  "  Choate  at  a  Breakfast  Party. 
How  Wilder  Burgled  His  Own  House. 
And  a  host  of  others  in 

THE  SUNNY  SIDE 
OF  THE  STREET 

A  bright  garland  woven  from  blos- 
soms plucked  in  the  gardens  of  humor 
and    pathos    which    lie     side     by     side. 


FIRST  EDITION  SOLD  OUT 

Before  the  day  of  Publication. 
Orders  pouring   in  every  day. 

Second  Edition  on  the  Press 

And  ready  for  delivery  in  a  few  days. 


Mr.    Wilder's    First    Meeti^ng 
with    President    Harrison 

"...  After  passing  the  sentinels  at  the  door  I  was 
taken  into  the  room  of  Mr.  Private  Secretary  "  Lije " 
Halford,  who  greeted  me  cordially  ind  said  :  '  Mr.  Wilder, 
the  President  will  see  you.'  1  was  ushered  into  Mr.  Har- 
rison's presence,  and  the  following  conversation  ensued  : 

'  Mr.  President,  this  is  Mr   Wilder.' 

'  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Wilder?  ' 

'  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  President?  ' 

A  profound  silence  followed  ;  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  sev- 
eral minutes  Ions; ;  then  1  said  : 

'  Good-day,  Mr.  President.' 

'  Good-day,  Mr.  Wilder.' 

After  leaving  the  room  I  turned  to  Mr.  HaJford,  raised 
my  coat-tails  and  asked  : 

'  Won't  you  please  kick  me?  '  " 

It  is  an  ideal  vacation  book  ;  lamo,  cloth, 
humorous  drawings  by  Bart  Haley.  Cover  de- 
sign by  Charles  (iraham.  Handsoinely  printed 
and  bound,  $£.20  net  ;  by  mail  $1.30. 


Readers  of  The  LrrKRAR?  Dig«8t  ai'e  asked  to  mention  ti^o  puoiication  wiien 


"There's  James  J.  Corbett  !  "    "Which  One?" 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York 
writing  to  advertisers. 
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Ice  has  never  cooled 
a  beverage  so  deli- 
ciously  refreshing 
and  healthful  in  its 
absolute  purity  as 


— the  one  effervescent 
mineral  water  com- 
bining every  essential 
of  perfection.  The 
ideal  summer  drink 
which  imparts  the 
final  touch  of  refine- 
ment  to  any  social 
event. 


USEFUL 
ARTICLE 

25  cents 

Ono    used    daily, 
savinjj    time    and 
t  rci  II  I)  Ic  ,   is    t  lu' 
"COOKPOCKEl  il.SIlAKI'KiNKK.- 

Used  like  a  knife,  making  any  lenj;tli  point  dr 
sired,  rctaininj?  the  cliips  in  a  little  box.  lUailis 
are  of  the  best  tempered  steel,  body  is  brass  and 
heavily  nickeled,  size  convenient  for  pocket  or 
purse.  For  sale  by  dealers  or  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  25  cts.     .Stamps  taken 

H.  C.  COOK  COMPANY. 


17  Main  Street, 


Ansonia,  Conn. 


CURRENT    EVENTS. 

Foreign. 

Russia. 

July  3.  -A  mutiny  broke  out  on  the  Russian  cruiser 
Minim  at  Cronstadt,  the  ringleaders  being  ar- 
rested : 

July  4.  The  mutineers  in  tlie  Black  Sea  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  war  on  all  Russian  ships 
which  refused  to  join  tlieni  ;  a  new  plot  to  seize 
the  Gsorici  Fobicdonoxctz  was  reported  frus- 
trated. A  general  politicd  strike  has  been  pro- 
claimed in  St.  I'etersbur.:^  for  Thursday;  over 
twenty- live  thousand  nitn  are  already  out  and 
there  have  been  a  number  of  clashes  with  police. 

July  ;. — The  standard  of  rebellion  was  raised  on  the 
K'liidz  Potonkiii  at  Theodosia,  where  the  bat- 
tle-sliip  arrived  and  demanded  supplies,  under  a 
threat  to  bombard  the  city;  a  proclamation 
similar  to  that  issued  at  Kustenji  was  given  out 
by  the  mutineers,  notifying  tlie  Russian  Govern- 
ment that  the  decisive  struggle  had  begun.  .  . 
I^ioting  occurred  in  St.  Petersburg. 

July  6.-  Grave  disorders  throughout  the  regions  bor- 
dering on  the  lUack  Sea  have  been  inspired  by 
news  of  the  mutiny.  Extreme  precautions  have 
been  taken  at  Sevastopol. 

Russo-Japanese  War. 

July  2.— President  Roosevelt  announced  the  con- 
summation of  his  efforts  for  peace.  Japan  and 
Russia  have  named  four  envoys,  each  vested 
witli  full  power  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace.  They 
will  meet  in  Washington  as  soon  after  August  i 
as  possible. 

July  7. — The  Czar  approved  the  list  of  Russia's 
peace  commissioners  and  gave  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries authority  to  fix  the  amount  to  be  paid 
Japan  as  indemnity. 

A  rumor  that  the  Russians  interned  at  Manila 
were  plotting  to  murder  their  officers  caused  the 
American  officials  to  place  the  monitor  Ai^owrt^/- 
7iock  near  the  Russian  war-ships. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

July  I.— German yj  it  is  said,  will,  in  the  event  of  the 
rejection  by  France  of  the  scheme  for  an  inter- 
national conference  over  Morocco,  proceed  in 
her  own  way.in  that  country.  Owinu;  to  the  ill- 
ness of  Premier  Rouvier  the  conference  be- 
tween him  and  Prince  von  Radolin,  the  German 
Ambassador,  was  postponed.  France  has  sub- 
mitted to  Germany  a  modified  note  on  Morocco 
favoring  in  principle  the  proposed  conference. 

July  6. — The  body  of  John  Paul  Jones,  first  admiral 
of  the  American  navy,  w'as  formally  handed  over 
to  United  -States  officials  at  Paris  with  a  bril- 
liant display  of  public  ceremonial,  speeches  be- 
ing made  by  General  Porter,  Special  Ambassa- 
dor Loomis  and  Admiral  Sigsoee.  A  French 
submarine,  witli  a  crew  of  tnirteen  on  board, 
foundered  at  Ferryville,  Tunis,  but  it  was  re- 
ported from  Paris  that  no  lives  were  lost. 

July  7. — France's  sunken  submarine  was  raised  at 
Tunis,  tlie  thirteen  men  who  went  down  with 
her  being  all  alive. 

It  was  authoratively  stated  that  -Sweden  would 
take  precautionary  measures  on  her  frontier  to 
offset  the  threatening  attitude  of  Norway. 

Domestic. 

July  I.— John  Hay,  -Secretary  of  State. died  suddenly 
at  his  summer  home,  Lake  Sunapee,  near  New- 
bury, N.  II. 

The  Federal  Grand  Jury  at  Chicago  indicted  Ar- 
mour &  Co  ,  Swift  &  Co.,  the  Ciidahy  Packing 
Comijany  and  Morris  &  Co.  and  individual 
members  of  those  corporations  engaged  in  the 
lieef  packing  trade  on  charges  of  restraint  of 
trade,  conspiracy,  monopolv  and  the  granting  of 
rebates.  At  Kansas  City  the  Atchison  Tojieka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Comiiany  was  indicted 
for  contempt  of  court  in  violating  the  order 
against  rebates. 

Charles  J.  Bonaparte  was  sworn  in  as  Secretary  of 
tlie  Navy,  but  may  have  to  take  the  oath  again. 
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Send    2C.   -st.uiip  for  illus- 
trated catalogue. 
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DO   YOU    KNOW   THAT 


TR.\I)K-MARK   nKCISTEKED 


will  add  at  least  ten  years  to  the  life  of  a 
new  or  an  old  leaky  SHINGLE,  TIN  or 
FELT  roof  ? 

^OOf  Jb^a^  is  a  heavy  rubberlike 
weatherproof  liquid  cement  made  in  Black, 
Medium  and  Dark  Maroon,  Medium  and 
Dark  Green.  One  coat  will  make  an  old 
porous,  leaky  roof  watertight,  and  this  one 
coat  is  equal  in  thickness  to  three  coats  of 
pure  hnseed  oil  paint  and  is  far  superior  in 
durability.  Does  not  crack  in  the  coldest 
weather  or  soften  under  highest  heat.  A 
boy  can  apply  it.  Imparts  no  taste  to  water. 
Highly  fireproof. 

«J^OOT  <^«An«  stops  the  rusting  process  on 
tin  or  iron,  or  warping  and  rotting  in  shingles. 

w^OOl  dbG^K*  is  not  only  suitable  for  roof 
protection,  but  is  the  best  liquid  protection  possible 
to  make  for  tm,  iron  or  wood,  subjected  to  arctic  or 
tropical  weather  or  to  heat,  brine  or  acid  or  for 
electrical  insulation. 

oCOOT  <3b60lKt  wants  your  order — if  your 
dealer  does  not  carry  it,  we  will  fill  your  order  direct. 
Price  east  of  Colorado  in  one-gallon  cans,  $1.00  p>er 
gallon ;  in  three,  five  and  ten  gallon  kits,  75c.  per 
gallon.  Freight  prepaid  500  miles  from  iNew  York 
or  Chicago  on  five  gallons.  1000  miles  on  ten  gal- 
lons or  more — slightly  higher  f.  o.  b.  distributing 
points  beyond. 
^T^Q^-P     ^  pnlf    liquid  sample  by  mail  with  booklet 

<7^w  w  1  cM^\A  IW  and  color  card  on  request.  It  is  worth 
sending  for  if  you  own  a  roof.  A  pint,  enough  to  coat  20  square 
(eet  and  enough  to  give  "Roof  L^ealc  "  a  thoroughly  practical 
test,  by  express  prepaid  to  your  door  for  20c.  in  stamps  or  2  dimes. 


50    CENTS         .    , 

Most  comrortiililp,  iliiriilile,  rpdiiiniunll  Ml?*- 
In'iKler  niiKlp,  hihI  tlie  t»nly  oiu'  whifti  guar- 
iiiilres  satisfiicliiiii  or  niiniey  Itarlt. 

One  juiir  III  I.L  ItOli  (Siniii-iulers  will 
outweiir  three  of  (he  ordinary  kind. 
Contain  more  aiul  better  rulK-cr.  havr  lieavily 
silviT-uiikeleil  non-ruslinjt  metal  imrls  •touijh. 
pliiil.le,  unbreakalile  imi>ort«i  Hvill  Doglcalher 
ends  ;  easy  to  button.  I.isht  ami  heavy  webs 
woven  for"streii;;th  ami  wear.  Men'sor  youths' 
sizes  or  extra  lenjrths  AOO. 

At  Hit  doalcis  or  by  mnil  postpaid. 

.4i-c.j)(  iiosiihsiiliili-  for  this  n'alch  Doij 

iif  iiil,-r>:il  for  all  CItlsses. 

HEWES  &.  POTTER  „     ,, 

I.arcesl  Suspender  Maliers  in  the  «orld 
Dept.    H.    SJ    l.lnrolu   St.,  ItOSTON,  MASS. 
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THE  "HULijE'' o^r:;^;siR 

'Oth-(\-iitury  i'volutit>n  in  the  art  of  li^htiiii;.  Entirely  new^ 
ciudlt' ix'Utr,  7  hours  oru'  cent.  Superior  to  eleitrioitv  or 
U'an  and  cheaper  th.in  coal  oil.  No  trouble  to  keep 
rlcHii,  Hb.s<>luii>ly  Kiif*-.  St'lls  (itsit;lit.  We  kIbo  nmnu- 
faclure  t-ahle  lumps,  wall  Inmps,  rhjindelit-rs,  store  ami 
atn-'t  lamps.  Aireiits  w.Htiteii  atoiue.  Write  for  free 
cntAlo^iu'  iiiiit  prii'i-s.  We  iniiniifai'tiire  all  kinds  and 
j;ra«Jes  .-f  niaiille.t.  If  you  buy  them  direct  from  us  wt 
will  save  yu  .IchIits'  piotits.  Price.sseni  upon  request. 
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as  his  commission  was  not  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  actual  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  is 
$24,000,000,  or  56,000,000  more  than  the  official 
estimate. 

July  2.— President  Roosevelt  issued  a  proclamation 
on  tlie  death  of  Secretary  Hay.  President  Roose- 
velt, at  Oyster  liay,  authorized  the  statement 
that  he  had  anpointed  Charles  E.  Magoon  as 
United  .States  Minister  to  Panama. 

Juty  4.— The  Secretary  of  .•\griculture  has  caused 
1,200  suits  to  be  begun  against  railway  com- 
panies for  violations  of  the  statute  requiring 
live  stock  in  transit  to  be  unloaded  once  in 
twenty-eight  hours  for  food  and  water  and  al- 
lowed out  of  the  cars  at  least  five  liours. 
Senator  Mitchell  was  found  guilty  of  accepting 
money  for  practicing  as  an  attorney  before  the 
Government  de|)artments  in  Washington,  and 
recommended  to  the  mercy  of  the  court. 

Julys.— The  funeral  of  John  Hay,  Secretary  of 
State,  took  place  in  Cleveland,  the  services 
being  marked  by  extreme  simplicity,  President 
Roosevelt,  Vice-President  Fairbanks  and  pres- 
ent and  former  members  of  the  Cabinet  attend- 
ing. 

July  7.— The  formal  acceptance  by  Elihu  Root  of 

the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  was  made  public 
by  the  President'^__authority,  at  Oyster  Hay. 
A  Kansas  court  decfdBd  that  tliat  State  could  not 
establish  a  rival  plant  to  f  he  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany. 

President  Roosevelt"  addressed  the  closing  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Educational  .'Association's 
Convention  at  Asbury  Park,  sHeaking  to  12,000 
delegates  in  the  Auditorium  anp,  ,to  a  crowd  of 
more  than  20,000  pprs^ins  in  theidpen  air. 


Trouble" — ivithoui  the 

Ne<iu  Uni'verscil  Rim. 


CONTINUOUS    INDEX. 

Below  will  be  found  an  index  covering  the  issues  of 
The  Literary  Digest  for  the  last  three  months. 
Each  week  the  subiects  for  the  week  previous  will  be 
added,  and  the  subjects  for  the  issue  fourteen  weeks 
previous  will  be  eliminated,  so  that  the  reader  will 
always  be  able  to  turn  readily  to  ^ny  topic  considered 
in  our  columns  during  the  precediiig  three  months. 

Adler,  Feli.x,  on  divorce,  896 
Agnosticism  and  national  decay,  7S3 

responsible  for  social  evils,  53* 
Albright  Art  Gallery,  Dedication  of,  11* 
Alchemy  in  modern  times,  661 
Ambassador,  A  persecuted,  753 
America  as  Russia's  "  real  enemy,"  787 

Degeneracy  in,  696 
American  influence  on  English  naval  policy,  790 

laborers  deported  from  Canada,  57* 

music,  Growth  of,  702 

president,  Povverlessness  of  the,  941 
"  Arnica,"  Mascagni's  new  opera,  541    . 
Anarchy  versus  Anarchy,  902 
Andersen,  Hans  Christian,  541,  776 
Anesthesia  by  electricity,  546 
Anesthetic,  A  new,  47* 
Animalcules,  how  they  behave,  856 
Ant  as  a  medicine,  The,  855 
Antfcropolon:y  ?     What  is,  931 
Antidotes,,  Diseases  as,  662 
Arabian  rebellion,  The,  941 
Arc-lamp,  Improving  the,  704 
Art  mergers.  New  York's,  815 
Athletics,  "  Professional  amateurs"  in, 39* 
Atl.intic  ports,  Rivalry  of  the,  808 
"  Atlantic's"  victory,  The,  846 
Automobile  or  trolley  ?  660 

Baltimore,  Rebuilding,  695 
Balzac  his  own  literary  ancestor  ?  Was,  892 
"  Baptist  brotherhood  defended,"  897 
Barrie,  J.  M.,  The  fairyland  drama  of,  43* 
Beef  prices,  Rise  in,  616 

trust  indictments,  42* 
Believe  ?  Do  we,  (£■>, 

Biblical  criticism,  The  English  manifesto  on,  938 
Births  and  deaths  balanced,  746 


Blonds  and  brunettes  in  tropics, 
Bloom,  The  mechanism  of,  625 
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Bonaparte,  new  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  849 
Books  in  Russia,  Fear  and  distrust  of,  12* 
Books  reviewed  : 

Africa  from  South  to  North  (Gibbons),  944 

Chatham,  Life  of  (Harrison),  944 

My  Poor  Relations  (Maartens),  943 

Sandy  (Rice).  943 

Wild  Wings  (Job),  943 
Bottle-washer,  An  automatic,  50* 
Bowen-Loomis  case,  End  of  the,  3* 
Browning  popular?  Why  is,  775 
Brunetiere's,  M.,  conversion.  An  analysis  of,  54* 
Bryant  the  American  Puritan  poet,  658 
Bullet,  Japan's  "  humanitarian,"  779. 

FOUR  FIRST-Cr,AS.S  TOURS 
Chicago,  Union  Pacific  &  North-Western  Line. 

Reservations  are  now  being  made  for  a  magnificent 
series  of  four  personally  conducted  tours  to  the  Lewis  & 
Clark  Exposition,  California  points,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Yellowstone  Park  and  Colorado.  Leave  Chicago  July  6, 
12,  27  and  August  10.  Numerous  side  trips  included. 
Rate  covers  railroad  fare,  sleeping-car  accommodations, 
hotels,  side  trips  and  all  expenses.  For  information 
address  S.  A.  Hutchison,  Manager,  212  Clark  Street 
(Tel.  Cent.  721). 
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Makers  of  Pioneer  Suspenders. 


Science  Eliminates  the  Possibility  of  a  Burnt  Tongue 


Price  $2.00 

Postpaid 


Pipe  weighs 
oneounceoniy 


Large  capacity 
bowl 


Rnrenictlon— .%,   It,  C 
UliriiNloii— I,  •£,  » 
Condensation — II 
■>rulnni;o— .1,  U 
Ventilation— 4 


$1,000  Guarantee  with  each  Pipe 


Endorsed  by  Physicians 


Send  fuk  Booklet 


THE  "  A.  C."  PIPE,  807  Times  Building.  Broadway  S,  42d  Street,  New  York 

Readers  of  Thk  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Get  the  heating  outfit 
now !  —  before  Winter 
comes. 


Now,  before  Winter — not  then, 
when  it's  here  —  is  the  time  to 
put  in  steam  or  water  warming, 
when  makers  and  fitters  are  not 
rushed  as  in  the  Fall.  Be  ready 
to  make  your  own  weather  in 
your  ow^n  home,  store,  church, 
school  or  hotel  —  in  country  or 
city  —  at  the  turn  of  a  valve. 

American  X  Ideal 

Ji  Radiators  ^Iboilers 

automatically  follow  the  weather  up  and  down — all 
rooms,  nooks  and  hallways  are  uniformly,  health- 
fully warmed.  Anyone  can  take  care  of  an  IDEAL 
Boiler.  The  fire  keeps  all  night  —  the  house  is 
cozily  warm  in  the  morning.  Any  fuel  may  be 
used,  even  to  cheapest  soft  coal  screenings.  The 
fuel  and  labor  savings  pay  for  the  outfit,  which 
outlasts  the  building  it  heats.  The  freedom  from 
ashes  in  the  living  rooms  saves  much  housework. 
You  will  need  our  catalogues  to  select  from  —  sent 
free,  on  request,  stating  size  and  kind  of  building 
you  wish  to  heat. 


j\)WERICANpADIATOR{^QMPANY 

Dept.  3X.  CHICAGO 


a 


The  Coolest  Bed 
For  Summer 


A  ^4. 


Sweet  sleep  all  lummer  is  yours  if  you  rot 
on  a  FOSTER  IDEAL  OR  FOUR 
'  HUNDRED  SPRING  BED.  The  open 
conitruction  permits  a  free  circuIatioQ  o{  cool- 
ing fresh  ail.  The  sprines  conform  perfectly 
lo  every  curve  of  the  body,  yielding  luxurious 
ease,  yet  never  sag,  returning  instantly  to  orig- 
inal level  when  you  move  or  arise.  Write  to- 
day for  free  booklet,  "  Wide-awake  Facts 
About  Sleep,"  and  dealer's  name,  with  cal- 
alog  of  Fostet  Safety  Oibs,  Iron  Beds,  etc. 

Foster  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

41  Broad  St.,  Utica.N.Y. 
l441N.l6thSi..St.Louu.Mo. 


i 
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liutterHies.  The  migrations  of,  933 
Ilyron,  The  apotheosis  of,  928 

Cabinet  changes.  Rumored,  806 
Cactus  made  useful.  586 
Canadian  crisis  jnecipitated,  507 
Carnegie  pension  fund  for  teachers,  648 
Cassini.  Count,  replaced.  733 
Castro,  Europe's  impressions  of.  553 

vindicated  by  .South  .America,  713 
Caucasians,  Failin"  birth-rate  of.  546 
Chateaubriand  and  Madame  Kecamier,  741 
Chicago  strikers,  Roosevelt  to.  731 

claimed  by  Tom  Watson.  579 
Chinese  boycott  of  American  trade,  772 
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Chopins,  The  two,  929 
Christ  and  the  -Sense  of  Justice,  52* 
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Dramatic  season.  End  of  the,  851 
Dynamite  transportation,  The  problem  of,  934 

Earth  has  solidified.  How  the,  745 
Easter  in  Jerusalem,  591 
Eclipse  expeditions  pay?  Do,  705 
Egoism  as  a  basis  for  Christian  ethics,  936 
Electric  motors.  New  uses  for,  627 

transformer.  The,  935 
Electrical  industries.  Progress  in,  935 
Electricity  in  railroading,  858 
Electroplated  lace,  5<i5 
"  Elga,"  Hauptmann's  new  play,  624 
Emperor  W^illiam  as  Czar's  evil  genius,  594 

attitude  to  France,  669 
Engine,  rotary.  Problem  of  the.  ir- 
England's  buffer  state  for  North  India,  904 


'•  Equitable"  broil.  The,  534 
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management,  Weighing  the  new,  921 


Regeneration  of  the,  849 

settlement.  The,  886 

upheaval.  Newspapers  on  the,  577 
European  pressure  on  I  nited  States,  754 
Evangelization  of  New  York,  859 
Explosive,  Safe,  wanted,  660 
Explosives,  Railroad  transportation  of,  774 
Express  train,  The  coming,  48* 

Fast  trains.  Safety  of,  2* 

I'ederation,  Protestant,  Catholic  view  of,  54* 

Fiction  as  an  art,  776 

Tendencies  in  American,  740 
iMnancial  corruption  charged  against  Loomis,  650 
I'ire  proof  scenery,  Real.  744 
I'ire  protection,  706 

F'ishery  dis])utes  with  Newfoundland,  714 
I'lsliing  with  drugs.  S;7 
I'itzGerald  chissed  as  an  amateur.  45'' 
Flame  as  an  electrical  conductor.  17* 
T'-ogs,  To  clear,  witli  electricity,  £1/ 
Food.  Oueer  things  as.  \b* 
"  F'ourth,"  How  to  live  through  the,  13* 


\AJi-lf\T  IS   IT? 
\A/HERE   SSIT'? 

\'<m  \\\\\  fiiul  it  in  the 

UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 

with  I  142  ethers  not  included 
in  any  other  series. 

Iliir<':iii    <>r  I'lil^  crHll  y   Triivcl. 
•■ittl  4  l:ii-«Mitl(iii  St.,  UoHluii. 
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The 

Franklin 
Society 


this  July  pays  its  Thirty-third 
.Semi-.Annual  Dividend— at  the 
rate  of  5?  per  annum  on 
amounts  of  Ten  Dollars  or 
more,  which  have  been  invested 
for  more  than  30  days.  The 
.Society,  now  in  its  i8th  year, 
has  handled  more  than  Seven 
Million  Dollars  in  savings. 
Conservative  management  and 
strict  supervision  under  the 
Banking  Eaw.  No  speculative 
investments  ^vhatever.  Small 
first  mortgages  on  homes  ex- 
clusively. .Accounts  may  be 
ofjened  for  One  Dollar  up  to 
Five  Thousand. 

Write  for  information  to 
THE  FRANKLIN  SOCIETY 

For  Home  Building  and  Savings 

S.  E.  Cor.  Beekman  St.  at  Park  Row 
New  York 

JOHN  C.  McGUIRE, 

Pre.sident. 
CHARLES  O'C.  HENNESSY, 

Vice-President  and  Manager. 
GILBERT  LLOYD,  JR., 

Secretarv-Treasurer. 


INCOME  OF 


% 


per  annum  on  sums  of  $100  or 
more,  withdrawable  after  one 
year      -_--_--__ 

per  annum  on  any  amount  de- 
posited, withdrawable  at  any 
time      --------- 


6 
5 

Cpn||ppn  by  first  mortgage  on  New 
OLUUnm  York  City  improved  real 
estate,  and  a  guarantee 
fund  of  10'^  of  the  face  value  of  all 
mortgages  in  force. 

This  corporation  is  subject  to  exami- 
nation by  the  Superintendent  of  Banks 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 


^NiaERBttRmMPANy 


lEstablished  1883- 

38  Park  Row  New  York  City 


T/u-  n'onderful  iieTv  self-heating 

THERMALITE    BAG 

Better  thiiu  a  hot  water  ban  because  it  gives  n  drs',  even, 
lonK-con»inued,  vitalizing  hcnt  at  just  the  right  degree  of 
teni|)i'riiture.  It  also  stores  lieat  wliioh  ciin  be  iiiMtiiiilly 
^^fL  tiiriieri  on  nt  any  hour,  day  or 

SJI^  niuht.  summer  or  winter.    W'iW 

^^[V  „.  ^. — ■    I  ^-»>-     lust  for  years  without   refilling 

or  renewing  of  contents.  W'iH 
not  iTiuk  or  burst  at  the  seams, 
scahiing  tlie  user,  as  so  often 
happens  with  th  hot  water 
bug.  Perfected  in  Germany. 
Kight  recent  European  highest 
awards. 

ilohii  Wnnimiakor  sny;* :  '•  Thei-e  will 
Itr  ii  Tlicniiiilitf  lliig  in  every  home  in 
the  hinil. " 

No.  1,  RiM-s  hent  3  hour-*.  SI. 50 
No.  2,  (live-*  hestl  (>  hoiu-s.  J2.00 
No.  .1,  Bives  hiMt  «  h'Mirs,  *2..iO 
No.  *,  gcve.s  he.il  10  hours,  $."«.0« 

JVloney  hnek  iT  nt»l  .H.ntisr;H-tory.  We 
itelixer  iMistpsuil  on  reteipt  of  l)rice  ll' 
the  ilriipeivt  i;itiHot  .-iiiiiply  yoj      Free 

,1,-Mliptix.'    I.,.,,k 

The  Thermalite  Co.,  163  Elm  Street,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


Readers  ol  Tue  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  meuMon  the  publication  when 


Attacks  stopped   permanently.      Cause  removed.     Breath- 
ing organs  and  nervous  system  restored.     Symptoms  never 
return.     No    meilieines   needed  afterwards.     21    years     ot 
success  trenting  .\sthnui  and  Hay  Fever.     68.000  patient 
■look   'iTt\   free.     Yery  interesting. 
Write   P.   HAROLD   HAYES,  BUFFALO,   N.  Y 
writing  to  advertisers. 
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France  and  the  German  Crown  I'rince,  qoi 

German  Emperor  unfriendly  to,  669 

Protestant  uneasiness  in,  18* 

Separation  of  church  and  state,  516 

Wrangle  with  Japan.  827 
Franchise-tax  law,  New  York,  sustained,  848 
French  disarmament  scheme,  614 

neutrality,  American  views  of,  733 

republic.  Plot  to  overthrow,  668 
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James,  Henry,  Critical  study  of,  621 
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Japan  as  the  "  Scourge  of  God,"  785 

may  become  too  powerful,  633 

Missionary  situation  in,  708 
Japanese  civilization.  Seamy  side  of,  888 
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naval  victory,  The,  812 

success.  Menace  of,  920 
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Kaiser's  Cup,  Capture  of  the,  812 
Knox,  John,  influence  in  America,  708 
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Language,  A  peril  to  our,  854 
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Lee,  Fitzhugh,  649 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition,  882 
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Loomis,  Financial  corruption  charged  to,  650 
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Magnetism  by  mixture,  703 

Manchuria,  War  balloons  used  in,  706 

Marking-system,  Scientific,  possible,  589 

Medicine,  Modern,  in  antiquity,  743 

Medicines,  Some  pernicious,  894 

Mental  disease.  Responsibility  in,  781 

Meredith's  literary  style.  The  penalty  of,  891 

Methodism  as  alternative  to  Romanism,  592 

Milk-bottles,  Paper,  820 

Mine,  Finding  a  lost,  819 

Miniature  painting,  9* 

Ministerial  irresponsibility,  785 

Missions,  Christian,  The  greatest  problem  before,  861 
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Mohammedanism,  A  missionary  spirit  in,  786 
Moliere  comedy  revived,  5S5 
Moon,  Active  volcanoes  on  the,  15* 
Morales,  The  shrewdness  of,  495 
Morality,  Machine-made,  587 
Morocco,  Delcasse's  defeat  in,  902 

German  Emperor's  action  in,  636 

German  policy  in,  554 

imbroglio.  Possibilities  of,  23* 
Morton's,  Mr.,  exoneration,  5* 
Music  at  a  distance,  506 

and  religion  as  rivals,  822 

Nan  Patterson  case.  Verdict  in  the,  696 
Naval  training,  English  views  of  our,  866 
Navy,  Deserters  from,  578 
Negroes.  Southern,  as  ijroperty-holders,  926 
Nerve-current,  Nature  of  a,  704 
Neutrality  and  P'rench  neutrality,  751 

laws  enforced,  88d. 
Newfoundland  strikes  Lack,  579 
Newspaper  woman.  Struggles  of  a,  544 
Niagara,  Commercializing,  737 

How  to  save,  893 

The  destruction  of,  507 
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Do  You  Know  Paint? 

If  you  do  not  and  are  interested  to  the 
extent  of  paying  a  painter's  bill  occasion- 
ally, it  will  be  well  worth  your  while  to 
read  ^' What  Paint  and  Why,"  a  little 
booklet  which  tells  in  plain  words 

/.    That  Pure   White  Lead  is  the  best  paint; 
and  why. 

2.  That    Pure    White   Lead   is    the    cheapest 

paint ;  and  why. 

3.  That  all   White  Lead  sold  as  Pure  is  not 

Pure  ;  and  how  to  maJ^e  sure. 

"  What  Paint  and  Why  "  is  sent  free  to  all  who  ask 
for  it.  It  will  put  you  in  a  position  to  buy  paint 
as  confidently  as  you  now  buy  other  things  that 
yowknow  all  about.  It  deals  in  facts,  not  theories, 
and  should  be  read  by  every  man  who  owns  a 
house.      Sent  free  upon  request  by 

NATIONAL    LEAD    COMPANY 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  White  Lead  in  the  World 
Boston         Buffalo         Chicago        Cincinnati         Cleveland         New  York        St.  Louis 
Philadelphia  :  John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.  Pittsburgh  :  National  Lead  and  Oil  Co. 


ALLEN'S  FOOT-EASE 

Shake  Into  Yoiir  Shoos 
Allen's  Foot=  Ease,    a  powd  «-r  lor  ' 
thi'feet.    It  cures  paiutul,    swollm, 
smarting    nervous    feet,  and  i  iittant  1} 
takes    the    sting    out    ot    corn  t    ;.ii(l' 
bunions.         It's      the      j{ri'aC«'s|i 
^I'/Ji  coinrort      <li«*ro  v«'i-y       of      lh«-i 

ajft'.  Allen's  l'\>ot  =  E:iseniak<stiKlit- ( 
titling  or  new  shoes  ftt-1  eas-y.  It  i> 
a  certain  cure  for  introwirg  nailc, 
sweating,  c  lUous  and  liot,  tired, 
aching  feet.  We  have  over  3il,  i  1 1 
te-itinionials.  TKV  ITT«.I>AV. 
Sold  by  a  1  Druggists  and  Shoe  Stores, 
2'>c.  Do  not  accM'pt  any  hiibsti- 
tlltt".    Ssiithv  mail  ti.r'Jnc  instamps. 

CTDCP  TUIAM*At'KA<;ii:i 

I     ^%^bCk   sent  b  A  mail. 
•I        „i   „!.  .IIOTIIIMJ  iJKAV'SSWEKTi 

In  a  pincn,  POWIJLKS?  'he  liesi  medicine  fm 
use  Allen's  Krverish,  Sickl.v  Children.  Sold  by 
Foot-Ease."        Druggists  everywhere.    Trial  Package  1 

KKKK.      .Address, 

.M  ■  I ,  K  N  s^  ilkiLiiXJcllsNlAS^Jv?''*-  -  - -•- 

[  Mention  this  p.iper.  ] 


Send  for  this 

Print  vour  own  cards,  circulnrs,  Ac. 
Press  *•'>.  Small  newspaper  press  *1S. 
Money  saver.  Print  for  others,  big  prohts. 
Typesetting  easy,  printed  rules  sent. 
Write  to  makers  1  or  catalog,  presses,  tyjie. 
paper.  &c.    TIIK  I'KESSCO.,  JIKKIOKN,  CO.N.N 
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PROTECTS 
INVESTORS 


The  Financial  World 

smgM.K  <'oi'v  riii-:K. 

XO  I.WKSTOIt  OK  M»i:«l  l,.\T«K  V W  BK 
1VITII4»I'T  this  r'<>:ii-lcs9  tliiiiiM-liil  pii|M-i-.  It  helps 
you  to  judge  li'Kil  liiiiiU'  ln»  eKl  iiii-nl  ■«  Ironi  faki'ii. 
It  <-.\p»Mei4  i-ottcii  lliiaiifr  with  nil  its  tricks  and  traps. 
It  is  inilcpi-ndc-nt  as  it  :ic«M>plH  •'<>  ad»  ("ft  iNiiitT  but 
lives  and  prospers  by  subscriptions  only.     Our 

Free  Advice  Service 

onatileN   >oii    lo   IikIko    >!ifel.>     any    li:illro:i<l.    i»ll, 
PlaiilalioM.  Mlniii;;.  IikIiimI  rl.-il  Sto<-l«H  oi- lloiius, 

in  which   you   may  be  inti  rested.     .\  sample  copy 
might    save   you  a    fortune  or   iniike   you   one. 
Send   now  for  Fi't-e  Sample  <'opy  before 
ou  forget  it. 

FINANCiat  WORLD 
■J!Mt  Schlll<-r  ItiillcliiiK,  ChU-ag-o. 


Aii;M!rH^;U'.7.rmii 


Bi 
By  an  established  Ohio  corporation;  good  salary, 
office  expenses  and  commissions  paid  to  men  of 
character  and  ability.  References  required  and  giv- 
en. Address,  MANAGER,  J79  Ontario  BId'g.  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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For  sale  where  the  best  is  sold. 
y^Q       .    Instantaneous  Chocolate 


made  instantly  witli  boiling  milk. 

STEPHEN    F.    WHITMAN    <a    SON 

1310  Chestuat  St.,  Phila. 
Established  1842. 


^^^i^^i 


For  Summer  Entertain^ 
ments  Use  Welch's  Grape  Juice. 

CAlways  in  summer-time  every  hostess 
feels  the  want  of  some  delicious,  re- 
freshing, healthful  and  non-intoxicating 
drink  to  serve  to  her  guests  at  lawn- 
parties,  receptions,  picnics,  summer 
dances,  children's  parties  and  similar 
occasions. 

\^lchs  Grape  Juice 

because  it  is  delicious,  healthful,  easily 
served,  attractive  to  both  the  eye  and 
the  taste,  is  the  greatest  help  the 
sunmier  hostess  can  have. 

CAsk  your  druggist  or  your  grocer  for 
it.  It  is  sold  in  quart  or  pint  V)ottles. 
Trial  dozen  pints  $3.00.  Express  paid 
east  of  Omaha.  Booklet  with  delicious 
recipes  for  beverages  and  desserts  made 
from  Welch's  Grape  Juice,  free.  Sam- 
ple three-ounce  bottle,  by  mail,  10  cts. 

WELCH  GRAPE  JUICE  COMPANY. 

WE,STFIE.LD.   N.  Y. 


Why  I,rt  Biil>.v  Try 


li  iH   hot  went  li 
(■.».|,  <'i,n]fi 


A  hi 


it   run   l)c  kl'i't 
rtnhl*'  iin<l  well  in  a 

Glascock's    Baby-jumper 

K<»  klnu  (  Imlr,  llccl,  lllicli  <  hiilr  uiitl 

(Jti-Carl  rniiilfincd 

SfilciKlid  fur  "  iIh-  new   Imliy  ;"  Hiid  ltd 

iiiKtaliUr  r..r  it  H8   it  K'"""  ol<lei'.     Dc 

^l^'llv(l  oil  npefiul  li\^ii>iiir  liiii-r',  Iti-iiiili 

fully  iiukIi' ;   vi'iy  Htronif.     HhIiIch  luvi' 

till'  Ktritlr  lliolloll.     A    s\(ill(lfl'rill    llelp 

III  tli<>    lii'iillliriil  ran-  of  yiiiii'  cliilcl. 

rhyhicliiiiH  iirjri'  "k"  imt'of  (iluwoik'H 

.luiii|>fr-  till)  Mtiiiiiliii'il.      Huld  wilh  (II 

Wllhniil  (io-Cnrt  Atliii  litiiriil.  Hiiy  nf  your 
(Ifiilfr,  or  111"  n't  iliri'i  I.  il  In-  hiiHii'l  (ilim  i>il\ 
.Iuiii|»T      .Kl  llivn  f'KKK  Trnil.      U  ril.- I..r 

riilrili.«   iiikI   iMoth'T'"  ii»inii!il.    "Thr'.'Olli 

(Vnliiri  ll»ti>  ■■  rilKK 
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Increased    Secu  rity 
Increased   Income 


ASSl'.TS  of  )?i,75ii,r>o<i  and  New  Ymk  l-^t.itt'  U.ink- 
ing  Department  supervision  protect  our  investors, 
while  the  regular  receipt  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum 
substantially  increases  the  ordinary  income  from  small 
savings.  On  request  we  will  refer  you  to  those  in  your 
own  State  or  immediate  locality  who  have  invested 
throuKh  us,  and  we  will  send  you 
full  information  concerning  our 
safe  mail  investment  system,  car- 
rying accounts  of  $25  and  upward. 

Assets $1,750,000 

Surplus  and  Profits.  $1  50,000 

INDUSTRIAL    SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN  CO. 

11:19    IIKOAIIWAY,    M'.W   YOIIK  CITY 


Ul.^t.S<'0«  K   IIIKIN.   MFi;.  f  O 

IlOX   ill  I.    .MlllMll'.    lull. 
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Lea  &  Pcrrins' 
Sauce 

THE    ORIGINAL     WORCESTE  RSM  IRE 


The  Peerless  Seasoning 


All  the  family  derive  a  lasting  benefit 
from  a  well  seasoned  dish.  The  per- 
fection of  seasoning  for  most  dishes  is 
LEA  &  PERRINS'  SAUCE.  Cold 
Meats,  Baked  Beans,  Welsh  Rarebit, 
Fried  Oysters.  French  Dressine  and 
Pot  Pies  are  made  more  enjoyable  by 
its  proper  use- 
John  Duncan's  Sons.  Agents.  New  York. 


rtCANi 
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WAYNE 

Model  •'  C  "  9 1,3 SO,  B  big  comfortiible 
five-passenger  c.ir  with  a  twenty  H.  P.  double  op- 
poseil  motor,  c,vliM.li.rs  h^\h. 

Model  "  K  "  $3,000,  .1  4-f.vliniier Tour- 
ing C';ir.    24-M  H.  i'..    \erti(;il   engine,    and  ."ewer 
inovuig  parts  tiKiii  Miy  4-c  ylimler  c.ir  ninde. 
Model  "»"   #M«-0,  a  16  H.  V.  runabout, 

double  opposed    tiu,  i  y  linders  5.\5.  at   about  the 

same  price  you've  been  paying  for  a  single  cylinder  car. 

Write  us  for  lull  particulars  rcsarding  thefe  cars, 

or  call  on  our  nearest  agent,  we'll  send  you  bis  name. 

WAYNE  AUTOMOHILE  CO., 
Detroit,  MU-h. 


We  Sell  Farm  Loans 

Netting  Investors  6^ .  We  have  done  so  for  22  years — 
never  lost  a  cent  for  anybody,  We  solicit  correspond- 
ence from  parties  who  have  money  to  invest.  We 
shall  expect  to  satisfy  you  as  to  our  financial  respon- 
sihility,  reliability  and  safety  of  our  loans.  Let  us 
send  you  list  of  on-hand  loans  with  full  particulars. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.,  Box  "  8  "  GR.\M)  FORkS,  N.  D. 


PERFECT    IGNITION 

IliUterie^  Bi\t'  nut  at  inconvenient 
limef*.  II  vou  lune  an  Al'PLK 
ArTOn.\TU'      SIMKKKIi     your 

butteries  are  ulwaj-.'*  ready  to  Rive 
a  strong,  hot,  Kteaily  f»i>ark.  All 
owner.H  uf  Intiiirhe.'*.  aiiloin(>bile8 
or  (i»f«  ••nttine^  shniilci  write  to-tlny 
for  infonnation  alioin  this  perfect 
stoniRc  liatleiy  rliarner. 

DAYTON  ELECTRICAL   MFG.  CO. 
l-J.'S  Ileuvpr  BiilldliiK.  I>a.ilon,  Ohio 
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Notice 
Improved    " 
Flexo  Button 


r-:r  —^^ 


^^^^^^^K 
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Flexo" 'Corteirs 

fit  perfectly,  hug  the  limb  comfortably  without 
binding,  never  let  go  of  the  hose,  never  tear 
them,  last  longest,    look    neatest— are     best 
garters. 

Sold  by  all  dealers.     Insist  on  Flexo,  and  if  the  dealer 
hasn't  them,  send  us  his  name  and  25c.  and  we  will  see 
that  you  are  supplied.     Flexo  Garters  in   fine  heavy 
ribbed  silk  elastic — Price   50c. 
A.  STEIN  &  CO.,  316  Franklin  St..   Chicago. 

Whitman  Saddle 

The  one  saddle  always  preferred  by 
discriminating  riders.  It  is  the  high- 
est type  of  the  saddler's  art.  Correct 
in  every  line— always  comfortable  for 
the  horse  and  rider.  Complete  cata- 
logue sent  free,  showing  the  Whitman 
for  men  and  women,  and  everything 
from  "  Saddle  to  Spur."    Address 

The  Mehlbadi  Saddle  Co..  10*  Cliiimliers  St.,  Sew  York 
Successors  to  The  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 


mm 


E  LOCKE  ADDER 


rOnli 


\%% 


The 

Modern 

Business  Necessity  i<^  CAPACITY 

The  famous  Calculating  Machine  Enlhusi:i9tica'llVendw9'ed'the 
world  over.  Rapid,  accurate,  simple,  durable.  Two  models  .  ox- 
idised copper  finish,  $5,00;  oxidized  silver  lini~h.  $10.00.  prepaid  in 
V.  S     Write  for  Free  Booklet  and  Sppci»l  Offer.  Agents  wanted. 

C.  E.  LOCKE  M'FXi  CO..  8  wainui  si.Kensett.Iowar 
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Body  Builder  and  Strength  Creator 

For  Old  People,  Sre„. 

Weak, Run-down  Persons,and  after  Sickness 


Tbe  latest  improvementoo  old-fashioned  cod  liver  oil 
and  emulsions.  Deliciously  palatable  at  all  seasons 


For  sale  at  THE  Leadlnir  Drug  Store  In  Every  Place. 

EKCl<i«ive  Agfiiry  Kt%eiitoOnc  llrusffiat  In  a  1*1  ace 

CHESTER  KENT  dc  CO.,  Chemists.  Boston.  Moss. 


24  Razors 
On  Approval 


or  a  renny 


Postal 


You  should  exercise  the  same  care  in  selecting 
a  razor  that  you  do  in  purchasing  a  pair  of 
shoes,  a  hat,  or  any  other  article  that  must  suit 
your  peculiarities,  in  order  to  give  you  the 
greatest  degree  of  comfort.  A  razor  should  be 
"  tried  on  "  thoroughly  before  you  pay  for  it. 

Olll*  Offer  S^"^  "^  your  name,  occupation,  home 
^^*  Vlltl  and  business  addresses,  and  we  will  send 
you,  charges  paid,  on  seven  days'  Kree  trial,  an  Ever 
Ready  "  Safety  "  with  24,  or  an  "  0/d  Style  "  with  12  of 
the  smoothest,  keenest,  sharpest  blades  ever  made— a  full 
year's  supply  of  Razors,  adjusted  for  your  particular 
requirements. 

Every  Ever  Ready  blade  is  hand-honed,  liand-stropped, 
hand-te.sted,  and  hand-adjusted.  Every  bit  of  matenal  in 
the  blade  is  of  higher  quality  than  is  ordinarily  used. 
Every  process  of  manufacture  is  more  expensive  than  usual, 
because  each  blade,  each  handle,  each  frame,  each  and 
every  part  must  stand  a  series  of  rigid  tests  applied  at  each 
stage  of  manufacture  or  be  rejected. 

"That  is  why  we  know  the  Ever  Ready  will  shave  you 
cleaner,  easier,  and  quicker  than  any  other  Razor,  whether 
your  skin  is  tender  or  tough,  your  beard  wiry  or  fine,  regu- 
lar or  irregular. 

Don't  take  our  word  for  it,  but  try  a  set  free  for  a  week. 
Then,  if  you  are  satisfied,  you  can  pay  us  S5  on  terms  to 
suit.  If  dissatisfied,  simply  return  the  set  promptly  at  our 
expense. 

The  Ever  Ready  is  made  in  two  styles — "  safety,"  with 
twenty-four  blades,  or  "old  stvle,"  with  twelve  blades. 
When  you  write  state  which  style  vou  prefer  and  whether 
to  cut  close  or  medium.  SHERMAN  &  COMPANY, 
Box  D,  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 

We  have  a  few  vacancies  for  responsibie  agents 


lllTlinDO    Send  ua  your  MS.  ;  if  worthy  of  cloth  bind- 
AUInUnu    inKwowiUimhlish  it.     To  Publishers,  fn- 

(•iliti<'KtnrlinndlinKl(irg("cditions.  Plciised 

to   quote   you.    Finest   equipped   plant   in  New  Eneland. 
IHAVHEW    ri'HLISHINU   €0.,  02.100   Knggles   St.,    limton,  JImi. 


ARE    YOU    DEAF9 

We  have   2.5   Kinds    of    InHtrunuuts    to    Assist    Hearing. 

Sent  on  approval.     Write  for  Catalonue. 
Win.  A.  Willis  X  Co.,  I»4  s.  nth  St.,  Phlladrlphla. 


VA/ater   Supply    for    Country    Homes 

Deliver  water  from  spring  or  stream   to  house,  stable,  lawn,  storage  tank,  etc.,  by  the 
automatic  working 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINES 

Ahva\s  (toinff  without  attention.     Kaise  30  feet  for  every  feot  fall.    8'i;«  efficiency.    Large 

plants  for  irrigation,  e<iuippinp  towns,  railroad  tanks,  etc.    Over  5,000  in  use. 

Catalogue  and  estimates  free. 

RIFE   ENGINE   CO.,       -       -        126  Liberty  Street,  New  York 
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\iit  everyitne  appreciates  music  :  but 
.1  i/<mhI  tricic  isoppnicialed  by  everu- 

The  viilui'  of  tho 

PLEASING    ART    OF    THE    MAGICIAN 

AS    AN    ACCOMPLISHMENT 

The  btf(«t  pnrl  of  nnyoni.*'«  lilV  ih  its  Hocial  side,  iiihI  it  MhoiiM  W 
ifveryi)in-'«  wi!ih  to  make  Iheiinelve.''  hb  intrrenting  »s  pon»il)le  to 
their  friluws  in  MXirty.  Vou  may  be  n  very  !>urie»i.ful  hui.iiiei>« 
or  profemional  man  or  woman,  but  unless  y<iu  (an  ii>ntnliiile 
your  nhare  of  diversion  lit  an  e^eniin'i  |i;itherin(.  you  will  be 
s<x-ially  nt  a  diMaJvanta«e  and  fre<juently  iVel  yourself  a  bore.  If 
you  are  not  iilted  by  nature,  you  cannot  readily  acquire  nwnic, 
or  any  of  the  other  polite  ai-complishinents.  Tou  will  Dot  even 
be  able  to  tell  a  «"<>d  •tory  entertainingly.  Whether  lifted  or 
not.  you  can  readily  learn  how  to  perform  a  lane  number  of  good 
tricka.  You  can  bei-ome  a  leader  in  your  set  and  be  considered 
bright  and  witty  by  being  able  to  entertain  your  friends  with  tricks. 

I  have  been  teaching  jleightnif-liand  for  over  thirty  years. 

For  a  number  of  years  1  hive  been  perfei  Img  a  course  in  this 
very  fa-scinating  art  that  can  be  taught  by  m.ul.  1  am  glad  to  an- 
nouncethat  my  new  CORRESPO.NUE.VCE  fOl  KSE  la  LEUER. 
DEXAIN  IS  a  success.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  pay  large 
sums  for  personal  instruction.  I  can  do  just  as  well  through  my 
perfected  mailcourse— perhaps  even  better.  The  feats  of  sleight- 
of-hand  I  give  my  students  are  new,  pleasing,  interesting,  and  re- 
quire n  >  mechanical  appliances  ;  neither  do  they  include  cheap 
toy  tricks.  Anyone  can  learn.  Every  student  receives  my  per- 
sonal attention.  1  have  just  (ompleted  an  interesting  book, 
treating  of 
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work.  Write  for  it  at  once,  before  this  limited 
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THE  TEXICCGRAPHER'S 
^    JJASYQlAlR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct 
use  of  words,  tlie  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is 
consulted  as  arbiter. 

"J.  H.  G.,"  Cincinnati.  Ohio.— "What  Is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  '  purin  '  and  '  Purlm  '  ?  " 

"Purin"  is  a  hypothetical  basic  compound 
in  chemistry  which  is  closely  related  to  urea  in 
composition.  "Purim"  is  a  Jewish  festival 
commemorating  the  defeat  of  Haman's  plot  to 
massacre  the  Jews  (see  Efther  ix.,  26).  It  is  ob- 
served annually  on  the  1-lth  and  15th  of  Adar 
(about  the  1st  of  March),  with  a  preparatory 
fast  on  the  13th. 

"E.  G.,"  Cleveland,  Ohio.— "The  Standard  Diction- 
ary gives  the  word  '  graduation  '  as  a  noun  only,  but 
advertisers  often  ii.se  it  iis  an  ad.iective.  as  in  the  phrase 
' graduation  presents.'    Is  this  correct  V  " 

"  Gra<luation"  is  recognized  by  lexicogra- 
phers as  a  noun  only.  However,  like  most 
nouns,  it  may  be  used  attributively;  dictionaries 
do  not  record  all  such  uses. 

"H.  n.  S.,"  Atlanta,  Ga.— "When  did  H.  de  Balzac 
nourish  and  how  is  his  name  pronounced  ?  " 

H.  de  Balzac  was  born  in  179!)  and  died  in 
1850.  His  name  is  pronounced  as  tlio  written 
Bahl"zahc'. 

"A.  A.  F.,"  New  York  City.—"  (1)  In  the  sentence 
'Last  winter  I  was  your  teacher'  is  it  not  correct  to 
spell  'teacher'  with  a  capital  letter V  (.-)  Should  not 
tlie  names  of  the  seasons  be  siielled  with  a  capital  when 
Miey  are  referred  to  as  In  the  sentence  above  V  " 

(1)  "  Teacher  "  in  ihe  sentence  cited  is  a  com- 
mon noun,  and  should  not,  therefore,  be  capital- 
ized. When  used  as  in  the  following  sentence, 
however,  it  may  be  capitalized  :  "  Last  winter 
Teacher  Jones  was  my  instructor."  (2)  In 
common  practise  the  names  of  the  seasons 
of  the  year  are  not  capitalized. 

"L.  J.  R.,"  Fort  Worth,  Texas.— We  know 
"moschatel"  (French,  "  moscatelle "),  a  low 
licrennial  herb  of  the  honeysuckle  family  ;  and 
we  know  "  muscatel,"  a  wine  made  from  the 
muscat  grape.  Our  correspondent  refers  prob- 
ably to  "  moustiuetaire,"  a  term  denoting  a 
long-armed  glove  worn  by  women. 

"  W.  A.,"  Toronto,  Canada. —  "Are  the  following 
eipially  correct  y  Which,  if  any,  should  be  given  the 
preference,  and  on  what  autiiorityV  'Tho.se  who,' 
"them  that,'  'they  who,'  and  'those  that,'  as  used  in 
the  Lord's  I'rayer." 

The  only  form  to  be  found  in  the  Lord's 
l'ray(^-  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the 
(;iiur(!1i  of  England  is  "them  that."  It  is  pos- 
sible that  in  modern  renderings  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  according  to  certain  rituals,  "those 
who"  and  "those  that"  nuty  have  been  used, 
for  according  to  gramtnar  they  are  correct. 
The  form  "  tliem  that"  might  be  considered 
arcluiic,  hvit  has  been  sanctioned  by  usage  since 
tlie  publication  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
in  the  year  16(j2.  "They  who"  would  be  in- 
correct. 

"P.  L.,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— "Are  the  words  'all 
right '  ever  written  as  one  word— 'alright '  ?  " 

There  is  such  a  word  as  "alright"  in  the 
English  language,  but  it  is  obsolete.  Under  tlie 
Plantagenets  this  form,  analogous  to  "already" 
and  "altogether,"  found  favor.  Other  variants 
were  "  alrilit  "  and  "  alrihtes."  Modern  u.sage 
prefers  to  write  the  term  as  two  words,  "all 
right." 

"A.  W.  .1.,"  New  Orleans,  La.— "Klndlv  give  the 
corn-ct  pronuncliKlon  of  the  word  'acclimated.'  " 

This  word  is  i)ronounced  with  the  accent  on 
the  second  syllable,  which  has  the  diphthongal 
sound  of  "ai"  in  "aisle" — ac-clai'ma'tetl. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


THE   COTTON    REPORT   SCANDAL. 

THE  admission  that  there  was  a  "  leak  "  in  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  by  which  advance 
information  of  the  cotton-crop  report  was  given  to  favored  bro- 
kers, brings  up  the  query  whether  Holmes,  the  dismissed  clerk, 
was  alone  in  his  wrong-doing,  or  whether  the  entire  department  is 
honeycombed  with  corruption,  and  also  prompts  the  query  whether 

Secretary  Wilson  is  the 
man  for  head  of  such  a 
department.  The  New 
York  Evening  Post 
(Ind.),  which  has  never 
manifested  any  hesita- 
tion to  criticize  the  Ad- 
ministration, does  not 
think  that  in  this  case 
"a  thorough  inquiry 
would  establish  general 
conditions  of  corruption 
in  the  department"  of 
which  "  the  Holmes 
scandal  is  only  an  in- 
cident." Mr  Richard 
Cheatham,  however. 
the  secretary  of  the 
Southern  Cotton  Grow- 
ers' Association,  who 
brought  the  charges 
against  the  department, 
believes  that  the  partic- 
ular piece   of   rascality 


JOHN    HVUE, 

Chief-Statistician  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  Southern  Cotton  Growers  Asso- 
ciation is  said  to  be  "  after  his  scalp." 


(Ind.)   credits    Mr.    Cheatham    with    the    following    bold   state- 
ments : 

"  Mr.  Cheatham  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  his  opinion  there 
could  have  been  no  leakage  without  the  knowledge  of  other  offi- 
cials of  the  department 


CopyrijfhL  by  J.  E.  Purdy,  boston. 

SECRETARY  WILSON. 

The  discovery  of  corruption  in  his  department 
prompts  his  critics  to  suggest  that  he  resign. 


he  has  helped  to  bring  to  light  is  indicative  of  dishonest  practises 
which  have  been  going  on  for  a  long  time  and  involve  many  per- 
sons either  connected  with  the  Government  or  doing  business  in 
the  cotton  markets.     Thus  a  despatch  to  the  New  York  Herald 


than  H  o  1  nit.  .  ;  that 
Holmes  was  made  a 
scapegoat  for  officials 
higher  up,  and  he  fur- 
ther says  that,  in  his 
opinion.  Chief  Statisti- 
cian Hyde  is  either  im- 
plicated in  the  leakage 
or  he  is  incompetent. 
Mr.  Cheatham  even 
goes  to  the  point  of 
asserting  that  it  is  his 
belief  if  the  investiga- 
tion  is  sufficiently 
pressed  Secretary  Wil- 
son may  also  lose  his 
official  head." 

The  person  around 
whom  the  scandal  cen- 
ters at  present  is  Ed- 
ward S.  Holmes,  Jr., 
associate  statistician  of 
the  bureau.  He  was 
suspended  when  the 
ugly  rumors  of  irregu- 
larities in  his  office  first 
got  afloat,  and  on  July  9  he  was  summarily  dismissed,  after  the 
truth  of  these  rumors  was  confirmed  by  the  investigations  insti- 
tuted by  Secretary  Wilson.  The  Secretary  finds  and  reports  that 
Mr.  Holmes  communicated  advance  information  to  L.  C.  Van 
Riper,  a  New  York  broker,  and  to  M.  Haas  of  New  York  a  go- 
between  for  the  parties  implicated.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Holmes's 
wrong-doing  rests  UfJon  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Van  Riper,  a  portion 
of  which  we  condense  as  follows : 

Mr.  Van  Riper  testified  he  became  acquainted  with  Holmes  in 
New  York,  in  1904,  who  said  he  could  get  information  concerning 
the  Government  crop  report,  througli  tlie  report  of  tiie  general 
agent  and  the  reports  of  the  State  agents.  \'an  Riper  said  Holmes 
furnished  him  with  information  for  several  months,  in'advance  of 
the  publication  of  the  official  figures,  and  that  the  mformation 
furnished  by  Holmes  corresponded  exactly  with  the  figures  after- 
ward published  as  the  official  crop  reports.  Mr.  Haas,  of  New 
York,  acted  as  a  go-between  for  Holmes  and  himself.  The  wit- 
ness said  he  met  Haas  at  the  Hotel  Waldorf, and  was  told  by  him 
that  the  report  for  June,  1905,  would  be  75  per  cent,  on  condition 
and  i2'-<  or  13  per  cent,  on  acreage,  which  was  as  bearish  as  they 
could  make  it;  that  in  an  hour  Haas  called  on  him  again  and  said 
that  he  was  going  to  Washington  to  see  if  they  could  not  get  tlie 
percentage  a  little  higher  and  the  acreage  a  little  smaller,  to  make 
the  report  more  bearish.  Van  Riper  testified  that  the  official  report 
was  more  bearish  than  the  figures  previously  given  him,  and  that 
he  took  this  to  mean  that  the  effort  to  influence  the  report  had 
succeeded." 

Mr.  \'an  Riper  further  confessed  that  during  the  progress  of 
these  dealings  he  bought  from  Mr.  Holmes,  for  $73,000  cash,  a 
three-fourths'  interest  in  an  Idaho  mining  property  which  he  had 
never  seen  nor  known  anything  about.     The  story  that  Holmes's 
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gains  reach  a  total  of  $500,000  lacks  proof  ;  but  the  costly  flats  he 
is  erecting  in  Washington  are  mentioned  by  the  newspapers  as  an 
indication  that  his  financial  ventures  have  been  very  successful  dur- 
ing recent  years.  Solicitor-Cieneral  Hoyt,  who  will  probably  have 
charge  of  the  Government's  interests  in  the  case,  expresses  his 
opinion  that  criminal  proceedings  will  lie  against  Holmes  and  his 
accomplices  ;  and  President  Roosevelt  has  ordered  that  the  inves- 
tigation be  pushed  "  with  vigor  and  without  regard  to  those  who 
migiit  be  affected  by  it."  This  inquiry  set  in  motion  by  the  Presi- 
dent has  led  to  rumors  that  Secretary  Wilson  will  resign.  Apropos 
-of  this  pha.se  of  the  case  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  says: 

"No  implication  of  connivance,  of  course,  lies  against  the  chief 
statistician,  and  much  less  against  Secretary  Wilson  ;  but  the  com- 
petency of  either  for  his  position  may  have  been  called  into  ques- 
tion. Against  repeated  charges  from  the  .speculative  markets  of 
a  leak,  they  have  serenely  gone  on  asserting  the  impossibility  of 
such  a  thing,  and  it  remained  for  a  private  citizen  to  uncover  the 
scandal.  In  the  face  of  what  has  happened,  how  much  confidence 
is  to  be  placed  in  present  assurances  that  a  change  is  to  be  made 
which  will  hereafter  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  trouble.'"' 

Secretary  Wilson  has  already  inaugurated  a  reform  in  the  depart 
ment  which  he  declares  will  absolutely  prevent  the  "doctoring"  or 
"  leakage  "  of  reports.  But  his  assurances  have  not  quieted  the 
distrust  of  those  who  think  that  the  collecting  of  crop  statistics  is 
not  a  proper  work  for  the  Government  to  undertake.  Says  the 
Baltimore  ^///^r/'trtw  (Rep.) : 

"They  [the  statistics]  have  been  furnished  for  many  years,  and 
it  is  questionable  if  any  man  who  has  ever  raised  a  bale  of  cotton 
or  any  person  who  has  ever  actually  sold  one  has  made  a  cent  by 
them,  while  hundreds  of  legitimate  dealers  have  been  ruined." 

Many  other  Southern  papers,  among  which  might  be  cited  the 
Baltimore  Sun^  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal ^  and  the  Charles- 
ton Xeu's  and  Courier,  declare  that  the  service  under  present  con- 
ditions is  of  no  particular  value  except  to  the  cotton  gamblers,  and 
they  suggest  the  advisability  of  its  discontinuance.  But  the  Bo.s- 
ton  Herald  (Ind.)  takes  an  entirely  different  view,  and  says: 

"  Instead  of  warranting  the  abolition  of  the  system  of  crop  re- 
ports, it  seems  to  us  that  thus  far  the  Government  has  the  best  pos- 
sible justification  for  a  continuance  of  these  reports,  from  the  fact 
that  they  give  the  public  in  advance  a  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  situation,  with  the  sound  business  opportunity  which  such 
knowledge  affords  of  preparing  in  time  for  large  or  small  harvests." 


SEIZURE   OF   SAGHAL!Ei<I. 

'T^HE  glory  and  chief  importance  of  the  capture  of  the  island 
•'•  of  Saghalien  are  found  in  the  fact  that  now  for  the  first  time, 
after  eighteen  months  of  fighting,  the  Japanese  have  secured  a 
foothold  in  Russian  territory.  The  j\'o7>oye  Vre/nya,  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, declares  that  the  "control  of  the  island  puts  a  powerful 
argument  in  the  possession  of  Japanese  diplomacy,  which  finally 
has  something  tangible  to  throw  in  with  the  sword  at  the  coming 
conference."  The  real  value  of  Saghalien,  however,  seems  to  be 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  huge  indemnity  which  it  is  un- 
derstood that  the  Japanese  think  themselves  entitled  to.  So  the 
papers  are  ascribing  the  intense  satisfaction  of  Japan  over  the  ac- 
quisition to  the  strategic  position  of  the  island  and  to  the  senti- 
mental considerations  involved.  Thus  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  says : 

"Japan's  occupation  of  Saghalien,  that  densely  forested  and  cli- 
matically uninviting  island  which  geographically  brings  the  chain 
of  islands  forming  the  Japanese  Empire  to  their  nearest  contact 
with  the  mainland  of  Asia,  has  far  greater  political  significance 
than  the  importance  of  Saghalien  itself  would  seem  to  call  for. 
In  addition  to  the  fact  that  in  this  move  Japan  has  for  the  first 
time  carried  the  war  into  Russian  territory,  .  .  .  there  is  the  fur- 
ther point  to  remember  that  in  regaining  Saghalien  Japan  has  set- 
tled an  old  score  against  Russia.  The  grievance  dates  from  1875, 
when  Japan  was  forced  to  relinquish  all  claim  to  the  island,  with 
its  29.300  square  miles  of  territory  and  its  mines  and  fisheries,  in 
exchange  for  the  Kuriles,  which  Russia  had  never  owned  and  had 
no  right  to  giveaway,  and  which  contain  about  6,000  square  miles, 
scattered  over  thirty-two  islets.  Japan  has  never  ceased  to  resent 
the  way  in  which  the  Russians  accomplished  this  piece  of  spolia- 
tion." 

Saghalien  has  been  used  by  the  Russians  as  a  penal  colony. 
According  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  one-half  of  its  population  of 
fifteen  thousand  are  convicts.  Fearful  stories  are  told  of  the  ter- 
rible oppression  and  torture  with  which  these  miserable  creatures 
are  treated.  In  commenting  upon  this  point  The  Ledger,  quoted 
just  above,  declares : 

"If  Japan's  seizure  of  the  island  accomplishes  no  other  end  than 
the  wiping  out  of  the  stain  of  Russia's  misuse  of  the  land,  the  hu- 
mane everywhere  will  rejoice.  The  penal  settlements  there  have 
long  been  a  disgrace  to  the  world,  and  have  done  much  to  alienate 
the  sympathies  of  those  who  would  otherwise  have  looked  with 
interest  and  approval  upon   the   eastward  progress  of  the  great 


If  you  started  out  us  a  bold,  bloody 
revolutionist, 


-and assured  the  rest  of  tlie  worldthat 
you  would  not  hurt  them, 


—if  this  happened  to  you,  wouldn't  it  make  you  teel  Hke  thirty   kopecks  .' 

—Johnson  in  the  nenvcr  iWeiis 
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M     COSSA-(  K    MAS    BKEN    APPOINTED    RUSSIA'S    PEACE   ENVOY   IN    POLAND. 

—  McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

RUSSIA'S   VICTORIES   AT   HOME. 
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A  RUSSIAN   PRISON-SUPERINTENDENT    ON 
THE   ISLAND   OF  SAGHALIEN. 

It  is  said  that  300  convict  workmen  under 
him  died  of  hunger  during  the  building  of 
the  Anorsk  government  road. 


Muscovite  empire.  It  has 
been  judged  by  its  deeds, 
however,  and  there  will  be 
few  to  regret  the  change 
which  is  likely  to  obhterate 
one  more  ugly  chapter  in 
the  dark  history  of  man's 
inliumanity  to  man." 

The  island,  of  course, 
lias  lain  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Japanese  ever  since  the  de- 
feat of  Rozhdestvensky. 
Some  authorities  even  say 
tliat  Japan  could  have  ap- 
propriated it  immediately 
after  the  war  began.  The 
only  reason  for  the  delay 
seems  to  be  that  Japan  did 
not  care  to  take  the  island 
until  it  felt  sure  that  it 
could  hold  it. 

So  the  seizure  is  not 
looked  upon  as  a  great 
naval  or  military  achieve- 
ment.   A  Japanese  squad- 


the  capture  of  Vladivostok,  so  that  Japan  could  go  into  the  peace 
conference  with  the  claim  that  Russia  has  been  ousted  from  .nil 
the  Asiatic  sea-ports  and  cannot  be  granted  permanent  sovereignty 
over  any  such  naval  outlets  in  the  final  adjustment." 


RUSSIAN    CONVICTS    HAULING    GOVERNMENT    KKKIGHT   WAGONS    ON  A    PRISON    RESER\  A- 

TION  IN  sa(;halien. 


ron  of  two  battle-ships, 
seven  cruisers,  three  gun- 
boats, and  ten  transports 
loaded  with  troops,  we 
are  told,  appeared  off  the 
southern  end  of  the  island, 
and  did  the  work.  Ikit 
the  easiness  with  which 
Saghalien  was  acquired 
furnishes  little  evidence 
of  the  importance  and 
meaning  of  this  great 
event.  Says  the  New 
York  Globe  : 

"The  seizure  and  occu- 
pation of  the  Saghalien 
Islands  by  Japan  is  fur 
ther  proof  that  the  Japan- 
ese have  no  intention  of  suspending  military  operations  pending 
the  result  of  the  peace  negotiations.  Russia,  it  is  understood, 
last  week  directly  applied  to  Japan  for  an  armistice,  but  manifestly 
without  success.  Japan's  interest  does  not  permit  her  to  halt  her 
operations  until  such  time  as  Russia  shall  accede  to  her  terms  of 
peace.  The  next  thing  we  are  likely  to  hear  of  is  the  presence  of 
a  Japanese  army  in  Russian  Siberia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Vladivostok. 
It  is  likely  to  be  the  threatened  fall  of  Russia's  remaining  Pacific 
stronghold  which  will  press  Russia  to  conclude  an  early  treaty." 

The  capture  of  Saghalien  has  a  significant  bearing  upon  the 
peace  negotiations  now  in  progress,  in  the  opinion  of  many  papers 
which  have  discussed  the  event.  Thus  the  Washington  S/ar  re- 
marks : 

"Japan's  occupation  of  the  island  of  Saghalien  anticipates  in  a 
striking  manner  the  demand  wiiich  the  Mikado's  envoys  at  the 
peace  conference  are  expected  to  make  for  the  return  of  that 
island  to  the  Japanese  sovereignty.  Possession  is  a  powerful  fac- 
tor in  the  shaping  of  peace  terms.  Thus 'there  is  to-day  no  doubt 
whatever  in  the  mind  of  the  world  that  Japan  will  emerge  from 
the  conference  undisputed  possessor  of  Port  Arthur,  chiefly  be- 
cause that  point  was  captured  by  Japan  after  a  terrific  contest. 
Just  so  it  is  the  average  expectation  that  by  the  peace  terms  Russia 
will  be  excluded  from  practically  all  of  Manchuria,  because  of  the 
fact  that  her  armies  have  been  driven  out  of  the  greater  part  of 
that  province.  And  it  has  been  the  belief  of  many  that  the  Japan- 
ese armies  would  have  ere  now  effected  the  isolation  and  perhaps 


MAYOR    DUNNE'S   CHANGE   OF    BASE. 

jWr  AYOR  DUNNE,  of  Chicago,  was  elected  last  April  upon  a 
^^ ^  pledge  to  accomplish  immediate  municipal  ownership  and 
operation  of  the  two  hundred  and  forty  odd  miles  of  street  railways 
in  that  city.  The  more  conservative  plan  of  Candidate  Harlan, 
who  believes  in  municipal  ownership,  was  rejected  by  a  vote  which 
showed  that  at  the  time  of  the  election  there  was  a  majority  of 
eighty-six  thousand  in  Chicago  against  the  proposition  to  grant  any 
franciiise  to  any  company.  But  now,  three  months  after  he  was 
inducted  into  office,  the  mayor  has  submitted  to  the  council  a  plan 
which  T//e  Post  (Ind  )  and  most  of  the  other  Chicago  papers  tl.  .nk 
shows  that  he  "has  absolutely  surrendered  the  hope  cf  municipal 
ownership."  The  mayor's  plan,  as  explained  by  the  Chicago  News 
(Ind.)  is  this  : 

"He  prefers  that  a  twenty -year  franchise  be  granted  to  a  friendly 
corporation  controlled  by  five  trustees  'who  command  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  of  Chicago  for  their  personal  integrity,  their 
business  ability „and  their  pronounced  sympathy  with  the  policy 
of  municipal  ownership  of  streetcar  service.'     This  corporation, 

bound  by  contracts  'in- 
suring the  performance 
of  the  undertaking  wholly 
in  the  public  interest,' 
would  be  given  control  of 
streets  over  which  the 
city  has  authority  through 
tlie  expiration  of  street- 
car franchises  granted  to 
the  old  companies.  Hav- 
ing issued  stock  calling 
for  dividends  of  6  per 
cent,  and  sold  by  popular 
subscription,  it  would 
proceed  to  construct  a 
street  -  railway  system 
with  the  proceeds,  no 
bonds  being  issued.  Net 
profits  of  the  business 
beyond  those  paid  out  in 


Notice  the  drawn  bayonets  of  the  guards. 


dividends  would  go  into 
a  fund  for  the  city's  bene- 
fit to  be  used  in  purchasing 
the  lines.  After  these  lines 
were  constructed  the  city 
would  have  the  privilege 
of  purchasing  them  at  any 
time  that  it  succeeded  in 
raising  the  money  by  the 
sale  of  Mueller  certificates 
or  otherwi.se." 

This  plan  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  (Glas- 
gow, where  nobody  inter- 
venes between  the  city 
council  and  the  operation  of 
the  railway.  It  is,  .so  May- 
or Dunne's  critics  declare, 
simply  the  contract  system 
"  Merely,"  exclaims  the 
Chicago  Post,  "a  twenty- 
five-year  franchise  to  five 
unnamed  capitalists.  .  .  . 
No  amount  of  dodging  or 
explaining  will  change   its 


WIELDER   OF  THE   KNOUT    AT    A    KISSIAN 
CONVICT  STATION   ON   SAGHALIEN. 

One  convict  on    this    island    survived    8cx> 
lashes. 
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character."  It  must  be  noted  that  the  mayor  himself  does  not 
claim  that  his  plan  agrees  with  the  municipal  o.vnership  idea  upon 
which  he  was  elected,  but  he  does  claim  tliat  it  is  as  near  to  the 
"absolute  and   immediate  ownership"  project  as  the  legal  barriers 

and  present  conditions 
will  permit.  In  explain- 
ing his  seeming  change 
of  base  he  says  : 

"  It  has  been  said  that 
I  have  abandoned  mu- 
nicipal ownership,  but 
that  is  not  the  case. 
The  platform  upon 
which  I  was  elected  says 
first,  I  shall  break  off  all 
existing  negotiations  for 
an  extension  of  fran- 
chises; second,  that  I 
should  enter  into  nego- 
tiations for  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  present 
lines;  and,  third,  failing 
in  that,  I  should  seek  to 
accomplish  municipal 
ownership  according  to 
the  most  expedient 
^_____^_       course." 

MAYOR    IJUNNE. 


Who  denies  that  he  has  abandoned  munici- 
pal ownership. 


So  the  Mayor  seems  to 
be  exercising  only  the 
discretion  granted  him 
by  his  party.  The  legal  barriers  in  the  way  of  municipal  owner- 
ship are,  as  shown  by  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.),  these : 

"As  Chicago  has  already  reached  the  limit  of  her  borrowing 
powers,  funds  for  street-railway  enterprises  may  be  had  only  by 
recourse  to  the  issuance  of  certificates  under  the  Mueller  law.  Be- 
fore such  certificates  can  be  issued,  the  clearly  specified  project 
for  which  it  is  proposed  to  issue  them  must  be  submitted  to  a  vote 
of  the  people,  a  three-fifths  majority  being  necessary  for  approval. 
This  process  means  delay,  at  its  best,  with  defeat  of  the  project 
a  probability." 

This  is  the  state  of  affairs  supposed  to  have  caused  Mayor  Dunne 
to  originate  his  scheme  to  turn  the  railways  over  to  five  gentlemen, 
who,  altho  not  city  officials,  are  to  be  so  devoted  to  the  principles 
of  municipal  ownership  that  their  administration  would  practically 
amount  to  the  same  thing  as  operation  by  the  city  government. 


m?^* 


The  litter  Ocean  (Rep.),   however,  does  not  seem  to  have  much 
confidence  in  the  success  of  this  plan.     It  facetiously  remarks  : 

"If,  tiien,  we  are  to  reach  municipal  ownership  by  way  of  pri- 
vate operation  and  control,  it  is  manifestly  a  mistake  to  limit  to  five 
the  number  of  those  wiio  shall  enjoy  our  confidence.  Why  limit 
the  number  at  all.'  There  may  be  six,  or  even  seven,  citizens  of 
Chicago  who  enjoy  our  confidence  to  the  extent  that  we  would  be 
willing  to  turn  over  our  street-car  lines  to  them  in  the  hope  that 
they  would  some  day  turn  over  their  street  car  lines  to  us. 

"  Mayor  Dunne  should  be  able  to  see  plainly  that  a  private  cor- 
poration of  five  to  control  the  street  railways  until  the  city  is 
ready  to  take  them  over,  say  a  thousand  years  hence,  would  not 
take  in  all  the  friends  of  municipal  ownership  connected  with  the 
trust  press,  let  alone  those  champions  of  a  better  and  purer  trac- 
tion system  in  the  M.  V.  L..  the  L.  V.  L.,and  other  reform  organi- 
zations. If  the  mayor  will  raise  the  number  of  citizens  in  his 
private  corporation  for  the  encouragement  of  municipal  ownership 
so  that  it  may  include  all  of  those  who  feel  that  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  enter  on  the  ground  fioor,  he  will  make  everybody  hap- 
pier." 


Mayor  Dunne.—"  I  don't  tliink  I  shall  imcrate  him." 

—  Rehse  in  the  St.  Paul  Fionecr  Press. 


SENATOR    DEPEW   AND   "EQUITABLE" 
FINANCE. 

1\  /TANY  of  the  newspapers  have  been  making  sarcastic  remarks 
^^ ^  for  some  time  about  Senator  Depew's  annual  "  retainer  " 
of  $20,000  from  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  and  have 
been  intimating  that  he  earned  his  $20,000  and  David  B.  Hill 
earned  his  $5,000  more  by  lobbying  than  by  legal  advice.  Both 
,  the.se  retainers  were  promptly  cut  off  by  Mr.  Morton.  A  more 
serious  tone  of  criticism  is  taken  by  the  press,  however,  upon  the 
publication  of  Senator  Depew's  testimony  before  Insurance  Com- 
missioner Hendricks,  which  was  published  in  the  New  York  papers 
of  July  II  and  12. 

It  appears  from  this  testimony  that  Senator  Depew  was  induced 
to  lend  his  name  to  the  Depew  Improvement  Company,  which  de- 
veloped the  town  of  Depew,  near  Buffalo;  was  presented  with 
$100,000  worth  of  its  stock,  and  voted  for  a  loan  of  $250,000  of  the 
Equitable's  money  to  the  company,  altho,  he  says.  "  I  want  to  say 
I  didn't  advise  the  loan,  and  was  not  consulted  about  it  at  all." 
In  190T,  the  State  Insurance  Department  appraised  the  property 
at  $150,000,  or  $100,000  less  than  the  Equitable's  loan,  and  the 
manager  of  the  improvement  company  appealed  to  the  Senator  to 
write  to  Albany  for  a  reappraisement,  which,  he  says,  he  did. 
Then  the  insurance  company  foreclosed  on  the  property,  and  sev- 
eral capitalists  tried  to  reorganize  the  "  improvement "  company 
and  save  it  from  the  wreck.  Senator  Depew  admits  that  he  made 
some  kind  of  an  agreement  to  save  the  Equitable  harmless  from 
this  bad  loan,  but  when  the  counsel  asked  if  he  considered  that 
that  agreement  "  fixes  any  liability  on  you  of  any  kind,"  the  Sena- 
tor replied,  "As  a  lawyer  1  don't  think  so.  and  I  am  informed  by 
the  counsel  of  the  receiver  that  it  does  not."  The  loan,  with  inter- 
est and  expenses,  now  amounts  to  $275,000,  on  the  property  ap- 
praised at  $150,000. 

"  As  a  trustee  of  millions  of  other  people's  money,"  remarks  the 
Boston  Transcript  (Rep. ),  the  Senator  affords  "a  revelation  whish 
places  his  reputation  even  for  sagacity  in  question."  The  Phila- 
delphia .^^r<?r<f(Dem.)  tiiinks  the  Senator  should  retire  not  only 
from  the  Equitable  directorate,  but  from  the  Senate;  and  the  New 
N'ork  American  (Dem.)  would  like  to  see  him  behind  the  bars. 
It  says:  "United  States  Senators  from  Oregon  and  Kansas  are 
now  under  conviction  of  misdemeanors  which  are  trivial  in  com- 
parison to  this  colossal  ofTense  of  Depew's.  Is  the  State  of  New 
York  going  to  let  this  juggler  with  the  moneys  of  widows  and 
orphans  go  scot-free .''  "  The  Chicago  Tribune  (R&\). ) suggests  that 
the  .Senator  "hand  over  to  the  Equitable  its  los.ses  by  the  Depew 
Improvement  Company."  The  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.) 
remarks : 

"  Mr.  Depew  is  now  in  Europe.     He  will  have  to  stay  there  a 
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long  time  if  he  waits  until  this  thing  blows 
over.  We  do  not  see  liow  his  reputation  can 
survive  the  terriijJe  blows  he  has  hiniselt  given 
it.  Western  wits  will  have  too  much  reason 
further  to  rally  him  on  his 'geniality.'  A  more 
genial-mannered  man  never  gutted  a  company 
or  went  back  on  his  guaranty.  How  can  he 
ever  resume  his  old  self-appointed  task  of  mor- 
al exhorter  to  the  world  in  general?  How 
can  he  expect  anybody  but  Senator  Dryden 
to  listen  to  him  when  he  again  ventures  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate.'  The  Equitable  misman- 
agement has  inflicted  more  than  money  losses. 
It  has  wrecked  characters;  and  Senator  De- 
pew's  is  one  of  those  of  which  it  will  be  most 
difficult  to  make  salvage.  Even  the  optimistic 
Depew  Improvement  Company  would  now  de- 
cline that  job." 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  (Dem.)  compares 
Depew  with  Mitchell  thus: 

"  Senator  Depew  may  not 'practise  law  '  be- 
fore the  departments  and  lay  himself  crimi- 
nally liable,  as  did  Senator  Mitchell,  of  Ore- 
gon, but  there  are  other  forms  of  graft.  Sen- 
ator Depew  stands  as  a  conspicuous  type  of 
public  men  who  enjoy  sinecures  and  substan- 
tial gratuities  from  interests  that  know  where 
to  place  their  favors  for  value  received.  On 
the  surface,  Depew  is  a  mere  poseur  and  pro- 
fessional jester,  but  under  the  surface  let  it  not 
be  doubted  that  he  can  work  on  occasion — for 
his  munificent  masters. 

"It  is  a  damning  reflection  upon  the  civic 
virtue  and  public  morality  of  a  great  common- 
wealth like  New  York  when  it  will  submit  to 
allowing  an  unscrupulous  political  machine, 
personal  rather  than  partizan,  to  commission 
in  the  name  of  the  sovereignty  of  that  State 
men  like  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  and  his  master 
and  colleague, '  Boss  '  Piatt,  to  hold  the  highest 
public  office  in  its  gift.  It  is  a  nice  commen- 
tary on  the  citizenship  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

"  The  Equitable  disclosure  as  regards  De- 
pew is  illuminating.      It  throws  a  calcium  light 
upon  the  source  of  the  gentleman's  opulence  and 
— or,  rather,  lack  of  the  latter." 


SENATOR   DEPEW, 

Whose  transactions  with  the  "  Depew  im- 
provement Company,"  and  the  Equitable 
have  aroused  some  pretty  sharp  criticism. 


political  principles 


Turning  to  the  West,  we  find  the  Salt  Lake 
Herald  (Dem.)  confessing  that  the  "mine- 
.salters  "  and  "  wild-catters "  of  that  region 
must  own  their  inferiority.     To  quote  : 

"  Out  here  in  the  wild  and  woolly  West,  we 
know  a  little  something  about  flotation  of 
stocks  with  the  aid  of  respectable  names  on 
the  directory  ;  we  have  occasional  deals  in 
salted  mines,  and  we  thought  there  were  some 
really  bright  men  operating  in  the  'wild-cat' 
line.  But  the  Equitable  revelations  would 
make  the  cutest  of  the  wild-catters  feel  like 
a  puling  infant,  a  four-card  flush,  a  false  alarm. 
Once  in  a  great  while  the  Western  mine  op- 
erator who  robs  his  friends  and  betrays  a 
trust  is  permitted  to  associate  with  decent 
people  on  terms  of  equality  ;  but  in  New  York 
it  seems  a  man  has  not  really  qualified  for 
the  haut  ton  in  financial  and  social  circles  un- 
til he  has  bilked  the  Equitable  policy-holders. 

"  No  wonder  the  Mutual  Life  asks  for  a 
State  investigation  of  its  affairs  in  order  that 
its  policy-holders  may  be  reassured  ;  no  won- 
der the  whole  business  of  life  insurance  has 
suffered  from  the  exposure  of  the  Hyde- Alex- 
ander management. 

"One  encouraging  feature  remains:  the 
very  fact  that  the  whole  country  has  been 
shocked  by  the  Equitable  affair  is  a  hopeful 
sign  that  the  American  people  still  have  some 
regard  for  moral  standards  in  business. 

"  But  it  is  sad  to  think  that  Depew  and 
Hill  must  get  along  without  their  share  of  the 
loot." 

The  Chicago  '! ribjine  (Rep.)  says  : 

"  There  are  men  who  consider  it  dishonora- 
ble to  break  a  promise,  whether  it  is  legally 
binding  or  not.  These  are  the  persons  whom 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  dealings  with,  because 
the  promises  they  make  have  not  to  be  exam- 
ined through  legal  spectacles  to  find  out  what 
they  are  worth.  Perhaps  after  thinking  the 
matter  over  Senator  Depew  will  let  the  high 
moral  side  of  his  nature  get  the  better  of  the 
low  legal  side,  will  join  the  '  Gideon's  band  ' 
of  men  whose  word  is  as  good  as  their  bond,  and  hand  over  to  the 
Equitable  its  losses  by  the  Depew  Improvement  company." 


STEALING,  SAFE  AND  UNSAFE. 

— Mayl)ell  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


THE  NEW  SEAL. 


—May  in  the  Detro\t/ot/r>i{r/. 
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NO    STATE   OIL-REFINERY    IN    KANSAS. 

I^'HE  decision  rendered  by  the  Kansas  Supreme  Court  on  July 
7  lias  wrecked  the  plans  which  Kansas  elaborated  last  winter 
to  enter  the  industrial  field  as  a  competitor  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  altho  all  the  other  measures  adopted  about  the  same 
time  in  the  interest  of  the  producers  still  remain  on  the  statute- 
books.  These  laws,  as  explained  by  an  article  in  Public  Opinion, 
seem  to  assure  everybody  a  square  deal  in  the  great  oil-fields  of 
the  Central  West,  so  far  as  legislation  is  able  to  effect  this  result. 
We  condense  the  following  from  this  article  : 

The  maximum  freight-rate  law  .secures  the  producer  a  reasona 
ble  rate  in  spite  of  any  infiuence  the  Standard  Oil  Company  might 
bring  to  bear  on  railroads.  All  pipe  lines  owned  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  or  other  companies  are  common  carriers,  and  must 
transport  to  market  all  oil  offered  of  a  certain  quality  at  a  fixed 
rate.  No  discrimination  in  the  price  of  refined  oil  is  allowed  in 
different  localities  in  the  State  on  the  same  day,  so  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  can  not  cut  prices  in  Kansas  in  order  to  freeze  out 
competitors.  And  when  the  Standard  Oil  Company  chooses  to 
take  crude  oil  for  its  lines  it  must  accept  it  at  the  grade  determined 
by  a  State  inspector,  so  the  practise  of  reducing  the  grade  of  oil 
by  way  of  reducing  the  price  is  no  longer  possible  in  Kansas. 

The  trouble  with  the  oil-refinery  law  was  that  it  violated  the 
constitutional  provision  which  forbids  the  State  from  being  "a 
party  in  carrying  on  works  of  internal  improvement."  In  order  to 
obviate  this  objection  the  law  was  framed  so  as  to  make  the  refin- 
ery an  annex  to  the  penitentiary,  to  be  operated  by  convicts  as 
employees.  The  law  appeared  all  right  on  its  face.  But  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Greene,  in  delivering  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  court,  as- 
serted the  right,  in  construing  a  statute,  to  take  judicial  notice  of 
facts  which  everybody  should  know.  With  this  view  of  the  case, 
he  denounced  the  penitentiary  annex  scheme  as  a  subterfuge,  con- 
fe.ssed  to  be  so  by  the  Governor  and  legislators  when  the  bill  was 
passed,  and  hence  just  as  unconstitutional  as  if  the  record  clearly 
disclosed  its  defects.  We  quote  the  following  as  the  most  vital 
parts  of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  (Greene  : 

"  In  common  with  all  other  well-informed  persons,  this  court 
knows  of  the  great  quantities  of  crude  oil  that  were  discovered  in 
a  part  of  the  State;  the  rapid  development  of  this  field  of  indus- 
try ;  the  general  public  complaint  that  a  particular  corporation  was 
unjustly  manipulating  the  market  of  this  product  so  that  the  pro- 
ducer was  being  deprived  of  what  rightfully  belonged  to  him  ; 
that  a  public  demand  was  made  upon  the  legislature  of  1905  to 
enact  some  law  which  would  protect  the  producer  from  the  further 
encroachments  of  this  corporation  upon  his  rights 

"The  bill  in  question  having  originated,  as  expressed  in  the 
message,  in  a  popular  demand  for  relief  against  a  '  powerful  com- 
mercial combatant,'  against  whicii  the  individual  was  unable  to 
cope,  it  met  the  hearty  and  enthusiastic  approval  of  the  Governor, 
not  as  an  appropriation  to  build  a  branch  penitentiary,  but  as 
an  appropriation  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  an  oil- 
refinery 

"  If,  as  contended  by  the  State,  the  object  of  the  bill  is  the  con- 
struction of  a  branch  penitentiary,  it  seems  strange  that  the  Gov- 
ernor in  approving  it  should  feel  called  upon  to  say  that  it  is 
'  such  a  radical  departure  from  governmental  precedent  that  it 
seems  wise  to  put  upon  the  records  a  clear  statement  of  the  provo- 
cation and  the  purpose  of  this  undertaking  that  our  action  is  clearly 
defined  and  thoroughly  understood  at  home  and  abroad.  .  .  .  The 
indictmejit  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  no  doubt  true  and  the 
provocation  was  vcrv  great,  but  we  must  not  make  a  scarecrow  of 
the  law. 

"  The  consideration  of  the  bill  in  the  light  of  public  conditions 
under  which  it  was  conceived,  the  title  under  which  it  was  intro- 
duced in  the  .Senate,  the  bill  itself  and  its  reference  by  the  Senate 
to  itslpommittee  on  oil  and  gas,  instead  of  its  committee  on  penal 
institutions,  the  i)assage  of  the  bill  oy  the  S(;nate  under  its  original 
title,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  and  the  reasons  for  \ts  passage  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  Governor  in  his  special  message  of  approval,  leave 
no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  the  object  of  iie  bill  is  to  secure  a  site 


whereon  the  State  should  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  an  oil- 
refinery." 

Some  papers  take  exception  to  the  argument  upon  which  the 
court  bases  its  decision.      Thus  the  Chicago   Chronicle  (Rep.) 
says : 

"  Few  people  will  agree  in  all  respects  with  the  reasoning  of  the 
court.     The   phrase  '  internal   improvement '  had  at   the  time   the 


Mr.  Rockefeller.— "Have  you  any  reading-matter  that  isn"t  about  nie  .'  " 

—  McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

constitution  was  adopted  as  well  settled  a  meaning  as  the  word 
'  constitution  '  had,  and  it  meant  canals,  railroads,  and  other  means 
of  travel.  Even  if  an  oil-refinery  was  not  a  penitentiary,  it  was  as 
different  from  an  '  internal  improvement  '  as  the  penitentiary  was. 
If  the  decision  had  been  based  on  the  constitutional  argument 
alone  it  would  be  hard  to  defend  it.  It  is  well  that  the  court  based 
it  also  on  the  principle  that  it  was  contrary  to  public  policy  for 
the  State  to  enter  into  competition  with  private  parties,  for  here  it 
planted  its  feet  on  solid  ground." 

Governor  Hoch,  who  naturally  is  greatly  disappointed  at  the 
failure  of  the  main  part  of  his  scheme  to  force  the  "Standard  to 
be  decent,"  has  also  publicly  expressed  his  disapproval  of  Mr. 
lustice  Greene's  line  of  argument.  After  asserting  that  the  opin- 
ion is  founded  on  "  a  cold,  clammy,  and  technical  construction  "  of 
the  law,  the  (lovernor  says: 

"The  meaning  of  the  language  in  any  document,  I  think,  should 
be  a.scertained  not  by  the  present  meaning  of  these  terms,  but  by 
their  meaning  at  the  time  the  document  was  written.  When  our 
constitution  was  framed  and  that  language  was  used,  oil  had  just 
been  discovered.  Hence,  there  was  no  contemplation  of  an  oil- 
refinery,  at  least  by  the  framers  of  our  constitution.  Neither  were 
any  of  the  great  industrial  enterprises  that  now  characterize  the 
business  world  in  such  existence  as  they  are  to-day.  Internal  im- 
provements then  meant.  1  think,  the  construction  of  public  thor- 
oughfares, canals,  railroads,  and  the  like,  and  did  not  then  mean 
business  enterprises  such  as  we  have  in  this  commercial  era." 

There  are  few  papers  in  the  West  which  did  not  express  mis- 
givings as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  State  refinery  scheme  at 
the  very  start.  So  little  complaint  is  heard  against  the  decision. 
All  now  .seem  to  be  reconciled  to  the  decision  as  the  only  thing  the 
judge  could  do  in  the  face  of  the  constitution  of  the  State.  The 
Kansas  City  y<^«;7/rt/ (Rep.),  which  has  opposed  the  refinery  from 
the  beginning,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  excited  state  of 
the  public  mind,  which  perhaps  was  the  cause  of  the  passage  of 
the    law  : 

"  The  Kansas  State  oil-refinery  bill  was  a  concrete  protest  of 
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the  aroused  people  of  tlie  State  against  what  they  considered  the 
blighting  domination  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  The  spread 
of  excitement  incident  to  the  discovery  and  development  of  oil 
properties  in  Kansas  was  like  a  malignant  infection.  Thousands 
of  people  bought  stock  in  the  hundreds  of  companies  that  sprang 
up  like  mushrooms  throughout  the  oil  district.  The  oil  companies 
floated  millions  of  dollars  in  stock,  and  every  one  connected  with 
the  industry  expected  a  golden  return  from  his  investment. 

"But  oil  went  down  in  value  with  sucli  rapidity  that  the  inter- 
ested people  of  the  State  became  frantic  and  attributed  tiieir  losses 
to  the  greed  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  When  once  sentiment 
against  this  company  crystallized  there  was  a  tremendous  pres- 
sure brought  to  bear  upon  the  legislature  to  enact  some  measure 
of  retaliation.  It  was  anything  to  bring  the  Standard  to  terms  or 
drive  it  from  the  field,  and  when  it  was  proposed  that  the  State 
should  go  into  the  refinery  business  in  competition  with  the  Rock- 
efeller interests  nothing  could  stem  the  tide.  Once  committed  to 
baiting  the  octopus  the  excited  people  would  stop  at  nothing,  and 
legal  opinions  were  scouted  as  mere  baseless  obstructions." 


PEARY'S   NEW    DASH    FOR   THE    POLE. 

IT  seems  to  be  generally  believed  that  Lieutenant-Commander 
Robert  E.  Peary  has  begun  his  new  "  dash  "  for  the  North 
Pole  with  fair  prospects  of  success.  Late  last  week  the  explorer 
made  public  the  fact  that  he  lacked  many  of  the  supplies  and  in- 
struments needed  for  the  expedition.  Where  he  needed  ^^40,000, 
he  said,  he  had  only  $16,000.  Next  day  after  this  announcement 
he  reported  that  the  sum  in  hand  had  been  increased  by  donations 
to  $70,000.  The  Roose7'eit,  his  new  boat  that  is  to  carry  him  as  far 
north  as  water  will  take  him,  was  described  at  considerable  length, 
with  diagrams  of  its  peculiar  construction  and  sail  plan,  in  our 


LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER     PEARY   AND     HIS    MATE     ON     BOARD 

r/ie  Roosevelt. 

issue  for  May  27  (page  780).  The  course  which  Commander  Peary 
intends  to  take  is  known  as  the  American  route.  He  will  pass 
through  Smith  Sound,  on  the  northwest  of  Cireenland,  then  through 
Robeson  Channel,  and  make  permanent  headquarters  for  the  win- 
ter on  the  north  shore  of  Grant  Land.  At  this  place  he  will  be  less 
than  five  hundred  miles  away  from  the  Pole.  The  rest  of  his  jour- 
ney, as  explained  by  the  Springfield  Republican.,  will  probably  be 
conducted  as  follows : 

"  Next  February  with  the  return  of  the  first  daylight  in  the  Arc- 
tic regions  Peary  plans  to  start  on  his  dash  for  the  pole,  depend- 


"  THE  ROOSEVELT." 

The  craft  that  will  carry  Peary  into  the 
Arctic  region.  It  is  specially  built  to  with- 
stand icebergs. 


ing  very  largely  upon  .sledge  dogs.  The  strategy  of  the  dash,  if 
it  may  so  be  called,  will  follow  that  successfully  adopted  by  the 
Italian  party  under  the  Duke  of  Abruzzi,  which,  in  1900,  reached  in 
the  latitude  of  86  degrees  and  34  minutes  the  farthest  north  yet 
definitely  claimed  to  have  been  attained  by  man.  The  expedition 
will  start  out  with  perhaps  12  men  and  several  dog  sledges,  divided 
theoretically  into  several 
divisions.  The  first  stage 
of  the  journey  will  be  limit- 
ed by  the  distance  that  the 
entire  party  can  cover 
while  depending  upon  the 
provisions  carried  by  one 
division  and  yet  leaving 
that  division  sufficient  to 
get  it  back  to  headquar- 
ters. When  this  limit  has 
been  reached  the  strongest 
men,  if  there  is  any  choice, 
will  be  selected  to  push  on 
farther,  and  the  smaller 
division  will  turn  back  for 
headquarters.  The  party 
that  pushes  on  will  thus 
have  the  full  amount  of 
provisions  with  which  it 
started,  and  will  begin 
again  the  same  policy  of 
subsistence,  another  divis 
ion  being  sent  back  when 
the  consumption  of  food 
by  the  whole  party  has  in 
turn  reduced  its  supply  to 
the  amount  needed  to 
carry  it  safely  back  to 
headquarters.  Thus  the 
final  party  will  enter  upon  the  last  stage  with  its  full  supply  of 
provisions  untouched.  Meantime  the  first  party,  having  returned 
to  headquarters,  will  have  started  north  again  with  fresh  supplies 
which  will  be  located  upon  the  expected  line  of  return  of  the  ad- 
vance party.  The  second  returning  division  will  also  perform  the 
same  duty  so  that  the  selected  little  band  that  has  pushed  on  for 
the  final  dash  to  the  pole  will  have  its  retreat  as  well  guarded 
and  provisioned  for  as  systematic  organization  can  do  it. 

"In  case  all  goes  as  hoped  for  the  members  of  the  expedition, 
whose  luck  it  will  have  been  to  reach  the  pole,  will  be  returning  to 
headquarters  and  the  good  ship  Roosevelt  next  May.  Tlie  Roose- 
velt \\\\\  then  be  broken  out  of  the  ice  in  July  or  August,  explos- 
ives being  used  to  free  her  if  necessary,  and  she  will  return  some 
time  in  the  fall  of  1906  with  the  triumphant  news  of  the  reaching 
of  the  pole  by  an  American  expedition.  If,  however,  the  obstacle 
most  feared  presents  itself  and  the  ice-pack  prevents  Tlie  Roose- 
velt from  reaching  Grant  Land  this  summer,  the  winter  will  be 
spent  as  far  north  as  it  is  possible  to  get  the  ship,  and  an  effort  will 
be  made  to  obtain  the  desired  location  a  year  later.  The  dash  for 
the  pole  will  then  be  also  delayed  a  year." 

The  present  expedition  makes  the  tenth  time  that  Commander 
Peary  has  entered  the  Arctic  regions.  So,  as  the  New  York  7>7^- 
?/;/^says,  "No  one  is  openly  planning  to  seek  the  Pole  whose  ex- 
perience in  Arctic  work  is  at  all  comparable  to  his."  We  take 
from  The  Republican,  above  quoted,  the  following  short  biograph- 
ical sketch  of  Mr.  Peary  : 

"  He  is  just  50  years  of  age,  and  altho  born  in  Pennsylvania,  is 
descended  from  a  line  of  Maine  lumbermen,  in  which  State  he 
passed  his  boyhood  and  received  his  education,  graduating  from 
Bowdoin  College  in  1877.  In  1881  he  passed  the  navy  department 
examinations  for  the  admission  of  civilians  as  engineers.  In  1886 
he  made  his  first  Arctic  trip,  and  since  1891  has  been  at  it  almost 
continuously,  the  interim  being  devoted  to  the  raising  of  funds  from 
private  sources,  since  following  the  tragedy  of  the  (ireely  expedi- 
tion, in  1883,  it  has  proved  impossible  to  obtain  public  appropria- 
tions for  further  Arctic  explorations.  In  1892,  after  a  journey  of 
600  miles  with  a  single  companion,  he  reached  the  rocky  northern 
shore  of  Greenland,  which  no  man  had  even  seen  before.  In  1895, 
1896,  1897,  1899,   1900,  1901,  and  1902  he  was  again  in  the  field. 
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He  has  endured  fearful  experiences  on  vari- 
ous expeditions  and  would  seem  inured  to 
hardships  if  ever  man  was.  In  1899  both  his 
feet  were  frost-bitten,  necessitating  the  ampu- 
tation of  seven  toes,  but  his  ardor  is  not  to  be 
dampened  and  now  he  is  prepared  to  go  upon 
one  more  trial." 


GOVERNOR  FOLK  AND  SUNDAY- 
CLOSING  LAWS. 

AFTER  Joseph  W.  Folk  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Missouri  as  a  reward  for  his 
successful  work  in  bringing  St.  Louis  boodlers 
to  trial  the  next  good  thing  he  set  himself  to 
do  was  to  breed  a  respect  for  the  laws  gener- 
ally. Believing  that  the  disregard  for  one  law 
tends  to  excite  contempt  for  all  the  laws  he 
had  often  declared  : 

"  The  only  proper  way  is  to  enforce  every 
law  on  the  statute  books.  If  the  law  be  a  bad 
law,  the  remedy  is  to  repeal  it,  not  to  ignore 
it.  No  official  has  a  right  to  ignore  any  law. 
It  is  not  for  him  to  say  whether  the  law  is 
good  or  bad,  but  it  is  for  him  to  enforce  it  as 
he  finds  it  on  the  books." 


G.  G.  Hain. 


This  sentiment  seems  to  have  become  the 
inspiration  for  his  conduct  as  governor,  for  he 
has  expressed  his  resolve  that  no  law  of  Mis- 
souri should  be  a  dead  letter  on  the  statute- 
books  as  long  as  he  remains  in  office.  He  commenced  his  reform 
work  with  the  "  Sunday-closing  "  laws  and  the  laws  forbidding  race- 
track gambling.  The  influence  and  control  which  he  could  exercise 
through  his  appointive  power  over  the  police  commissioners  made 
the  success  of  his  venture  immediate  and  almost  complete  in  all  the 
larger  cities  of  the  State — except  in  St.  Louis.  Here  the  large, 
respectable  (German  population  who  wanted  its  Sunday  beer,  and 
a  troublesome  criminal  element,  who  had  long  been  allowed  great 
freedom  of  action,  created  a  trying  situation  for  the  Governor, 
which  was  made  worse  by  the  attitude  of  the  local  sheriff,  who  be- 
lieved more  in  tiie  principle  of  "  home-rule  "  than  in  the  plan  for  the 
rigorous  enforcement  of  all  the  laws.  To  Folk's  threat  to  make 
use  of  the  military  power  the  sheriff  replied,  "  If  Governor  Folk's 
militia  disturbs  my  peace  you  can  bet  they  will  be  arrested." 
This  conflict  of  authority  and  opinion  boded  trouble  for  a  time. 
The  Kansas  City /i9«r««/  (Rep.)  once  reported  that  the  "  entire 
lid  has  blown  off"  in  the  city  and  county  of  St.  Louis.  Local 
papers,  however,  now  say  that  the  Governor  has  won,  altho  the 
people  of  his  own  liome  town  are  restive  under  the  restrictions  im- 
posed upon  them. 

This  Wits  tiie  state  of  affairs  when  the  redoubtable  William  T. 
Jerome,  prosecuting  attorney  of  New  York  County,  entered  the 
West  on  a  speaking  tour.  He  talked  quite  freely  about  Folk's 
work,  and  some  of  his  remarks  have  aroused  no  end  of  comment. 
Among  his  most  discussed  words  are  these  : 

"  I  am  heartily  in  sympatiiy  with  Governor  Folk  in  his  determin- 
ation to  enforce  the  law— all  laws— 1  think  tliat  he  is  engaged  in  a 
fight  in  places  like  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  which,  from  my  ex- 
l)erience  in  the  East,  I  judge  can  not  be  successful.  I  am  sore 
myself  with  i)anging  my  own  head  against  unenforceable  laws, 
r.iit  I  liad  to.  1  have  got  to  do  it.  It  is  my  duty.  iSut  1  know 
tliat  I  can  not  succeed,  because  the  peoi)le  do  not  believe  those 
laws  liave  a  sound  moral  .sanction." 

"Tiie  tiling  can  be  done  for  a  while  as  it  has  been  in  Missouri, 
l)ut  a  Sunday-closing  law  can  not  be  enforced  permanently  in  any 
community  that  does  not  want  it,  and  you  can  i)ut  it  down  that 
none  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country  wants  it.  Tiiis  talk  about 
the  use  of  militia  would  have  no  lasting  effect.  Militia  would  have 
to  i)e  kept  on  the  ground  all  the  time  to  enforce  the  law  perma- 
nently, wlicre  the  great  majority  of  the  peo|)le  do  not  want  it." 

"The  idea  may  suit  these  rural  communities,  l)ut  it  does  not  fit 


— Snapshot \ 

GOVERNOK  JOSEPH   W.  FOLK. 

Whose  new  motto  '"  Americans  for  Amer- 
ica," e.xijresses  his  idea  of  tiie  needs  of  the 
country  and  of  the  kind  of  citizenship  now  re- 
quired. 


in  cities.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  should 
be  two  statute-books.  In  one  could  be  incor- 
porated those  moral  yearnings  of  the  rural 
communities,  while  in  others  could  be  placed 
laws  for  human  beings.  The  latter  would  rep- 
resent the  best  thought  of  the  people  in  the 
cities  and  would  be  adapted  to  their  uses. 
Sunday-closing  laws  are  sediments  of  Puri- 
tanism, with  this  big  difference — that  the 
Puritans  enforced  their  laws,  while  we  don't." 

These  views  of  Mr.  Jerome  were  so  antag- 
onistic to  those  entertained  and  often  ex- 
pressed by  Governor  Folk  that  everybody 
expected  a  strong  reply  from  the  Governor, 
and  he  did  not  disappoint  the  expectation. 
He  accepted  the  issue  opened  by  the  New 
York  prosecutor  with  the  results,  as  related 
by  the  St.  Louis  G/oieDewocra^  {Kep.): 

"  There  was  one  place  in  the  interview  of 
District  Attorney  Jerome  at  Kansas  City,  in 
criticism  of  Sunday  closing,  in  which  he  left 
himself  open  to  an  effective  rejoinder,  and  the 
lance  of  Governor  Folk  has  lost  no  time  in 
tinding  the  hole  in  the  armor.  This  is  done  by 
the  Governor  in  the  interview  printed  in  T/ie 
Globe- Democrat^  in  the  course  of  which,  re- 
sponding to  Mr.  Jerome's  criticism,  he  says: 
'It  is  political  suicide  to  enforce  these  laws,' 
says  Mr.  Jerome.  An  executive  official  should 
not  ask.  Is  it  popular?  Is  it  good  politics.'' 
but.  Is  it  the  law .''  And  if  it  is,  it  is  his  duty 
to  carry  it  out.  He  swears  to  support  the  law,  not  public  sentiment. 
Mr.  Jerome  is  mistaken.  The  law-abiding  are  in  a  vast  majority, 
and  looking  at  it  solely  from  the  sordid  standpoint  of  politics,  it  is 
better  politics  to  serve  the  law-abiding  than  to  serve  the  lawless. 
If  any  official  were  allowed  to  ignore  a  law  because  it  is  unpopular 
in  his  opinion,  then  each  official  would  be  a  judge  as  to  whether  or 
not  any  laws  at  all  should  be  enforced.  Such  a  doctrine  would 
lead  to  absolute  anarchy.'  " 

But  the  most  effective  argument  cited  against  Mr.  Jerome's 
side  of  the  case  is  the  actual  good  which  has  been  accomplished  in 
Missouri  by  the  enforcement  of  the  Sunday-closing  laws.  If  the 
deductions  made  by  the  St.  Louis  Republic  (D^m..)  ixoxn  a  com- 
parative table  of  statistics  be  correct,  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
makes  for  the  reduction  of  crime.  Says  7 he  Republic  in  speaking 
of  conditions  in  St.  Louis: 

"  Except  for  the  two  arrests  on  a  charge  of  murder,  as  against 
one  arrest  on  this  charge  in  1903,  the  police  statistics  show  a  record 
of  better  order  and  a  reduction  in  crime  during  the  'lid-down' 
period  in  1905.  The  arrests  for  assault  to  kill  are  only  half  as 
many  as  in  1902  and  only  one-third  as  many  as  in  1903  or  in  1904. 
The  arrests  for  drunkenness  are  only  about  half  as  many  as  in 
either  of  the  other  three  years.  Statistics  are  not  always  conclu- 
sive ;  but.  to  the  extent  that  they  are  valuable,  these  show  better 
order  and  a  decrease  in  criminal  acts  and  the  common  offenses. 
It  seems  clear  that  the  common  exhibitions  of  disorder— disturb- 
ances and  drunkenness— have  been  reduced  almost  50  per  cent. 
Hospital  tigures  show  a  similar  result.  Sunday  and  Monday  cases 
have  been  reduced  to  a  small  number.  Sunday  closing  seems  to 
be  justified  by  practical  results." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

It  begins  to  look  as  tiio  tiie  infant  CzarevitL'li  mij;ht  iiave  a  chance  to  yrow  up 
to  be  a  good  and  useful  i)rivate  citizen.     The  Chiaxgo  News. 

Gen.  Leon.vkd  Wood  has  rfturiieil  to  the  United  States  in  order  to  give  the 
younger  Moros  a  chance  to  grow  up  with  their  country.  -  The  Chicago  Tribune. 

It  is  now  impossible  to  induce  Southern  nej^oes  to  }>o  to  Chicago  as  strike 
breakers.  The  watermelon  season  has  opened  in  Di.\ie.  -  The  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  Mikado  would  doubtless  prefer  to  have  jieace  declared  while  the  Russian 
fiovornment  controls  enough  resources  to  meet  an  indemnity.  — y'//<:  Washing- 
ton Star. 

China  is  Ix-comini;  so  chesty  tliat  it  is  thinking  of  demanding  that  the  peace 
envoys  consult  it  as  to  what  shall  be  done  with  its  own  territory.  The  Chici-^o 
Daily  News. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


JOHN    HAY   AS   A    MAN   OF    LETTERS. 

O  ESPONDING  to  tlie  toast  "  Literature  "  at  a  public  function 
*-^  in  London,  tiie  late  Secretary  Hay.  then  Ambassador  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James,  disclaimed  his  own  riijlit  to  "  the  title  of  a 
representative  of  literature."  Nevertheless,  it  will  l)e  generally 
admitted  that  his  name  add- 
ed to  the  literary  associa- 
tions of  that  embassy  which 
could  already  claim  Frank- 
lin, Motley,  Bancroft, 
Washington  Irving,  f^aw- 
thorne,  Lowell,  and  Bret 
Harte.  The  New  York 
Tribune,  to  which  Mr.  Hay 
contributed  for  several 
years  as  an  editorial  writer, 
makes  the  point  that  his 
character  as  a  man  of  let- 
ters owed  much  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  also  a  man  of 
the  world.  "  He  took  liter- 
ature as  he  took  life — with 
a  light  touch  ;  and  if  his 
books  have  the  vitality  of 
works  written  only  when 
the  author  has  something 
to  say,  they  have  likewise 
the  quality  which  comes  of 
saying  it  in  the  right  way." 
The  Evetiing  Post  finds  that 
what  distinguishes  John 
Hay  from  a  score  of  illus- 
trious predecessors  in  the 
State  Department  is  "  a  cer- 
tain literary,  or,  if  one  will, 
artistic,  quality  of  his  tem- 
per." "  In  tact,"  continues 
the  same  paper,  "  it  was  be 
cause  Mr. Hay  so  thorough 
ly  represented  what  Bliss 
Perry  has  eulogized  as  the 
'  amateur  spirit  '  that  he 
was  a  figure  not  only  potent  but  fascinating  in  all  the  many  walks 
of  life  he  entered."     Of  his  poems  The  Tribune  says  : 

"It  is  customary  when  speaking  of  Mr.  Hay's  poetry  to  begin 
with  '  Little  Breeches  '  and  '  Jim  Bludso,"  and  some  of  his  critics 
have  been  content  to  go  no  further.  .As  a  matter  of  fact,  those 
clever  ballads,  whether  written  in  good  faith  or  in  amiable  parody 
of  Bret  Harte,  are  not  to  be  taken  as  e.xpressing  their  author's  es- 
sential gift  in  verse.  His  true  measure  is  given  by  those  numerous 
pieces  in  which  he  set  forth  the  meditations  and  impressions  of  a 
serious  lyrist,  using  the  metaphors  and  diction  ot  a  profoundly  self- 
possessed  and  polished  man  of  the  world.  .  .  .  One  has  only  to 
glance  through  his  collected  poems  to  see  at  once  how  far  he  was 
from  sharing  any  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  minor  poet.  Imagination 
iii  there,  with  shrewd  insight  into  human  lite  ;  also  there  is  the  grav- 
ity of  a  thoughtful  man,  tempered  by  the  wit  of  an  experienced  con- 
noisseur in  emotion,  and  everywhere  you  recognize  the  poise,  the 
instinctive  skill,  of  a  writer  who  may  not  have  been  inspired,  but  who 
could  not  for  the  life  of  him  make  a  poetical  line  prosaic.  He  had 
the  poet's  clairvoyance  for  the  right  motive,  the  craftsman's  flair 
for  the  right  word.  To  be  dull,  to  be  sentimental,  to  be  slipshod 
or  affected,  was  no  more  possible  to  him  than  to  be  heavy  in  con- 
versation or  blundering  in  diplomacy." 

Mr.  Hay's  prose,  apart  from  addresses  and  editorials  — one  of 
the  latter,  by  the  way,  was  acclaimed  by  Horace  Greeley  "  the  best 
editorial  I  have  ever  read" — is  represented   by"Castilian  Days," 


1-  rum  steri'ogra|th,  loj'yrijjht  by  L'tiderwood  &  Cnderwood,  New  York. 

JOHN    HAY. 

'■  He  took  literature  as  he  look  life- with  a  light  touch." 


by  the  monumental  life  of  Lincoln,  written  in  collaboration  with 
Mr.  Nicolay,  and,  it  is  widely  alleged,  by  the  anonymous  novel, 
"  The  Breadwinners,"  at  the  time  of  its  appearance  in  1S93  the  liter- 
ary sensation  of  the  .season.  His  "Lincoln"  is  de.scribed  by  the 
Chicago  Inter  Ocean  as"  the  best  biography  in  American  literature, 
possibly  the  best  in  all  English  literature";  altho  the  verdict  of 
The    Tribune  is  that  it  "has  more  historical  weight  than  literary 

charm."  The  latter  qual- 
ity, however,  that  paper 
finds  in  abundance  in  "  Cas- 
tilian  Days."  It  reminds 
us,  moreover,  that  Mr.  Hay 
"  was  not  at  any  time  com- 
mitted to  the  career  of  a 
man  of  letters  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  phrase."  The 
Philadelphia  /Vd^jj- appears 
to  regard  him  somewhat  in 
thelight  of  an  "  inheritor  of 
unfulfilled  renown."  "In 
college,"  says  The  Press, 
"  he  wrote  better  verse  than 
he  ever  touched  again,  and 
the  vein  of  adoration,  wor- 
.ship,  and  mystic  regard 
which  suffused  the  brief 
verse  of  his  later  years  was 
not  the  full  flower  to  be 
expected  from  the  strong 
earlier  root,  native  to  the 
Western  soil." 

Mr.  Hay's"  Pike  County 
Ballads,"  published  about 
thirty-four  years  ago,  won 
him  a  fame  which  was  af- 
terward overshadowed  by 
his  success  in  diplomacy. 
In  this  volume  appeared 
"Jim  Bludso"  and  "Little 
Breeches,"  which  achieved 
such  wide  popularity. 

According   to    the    New 

York     Times' s     Saturday 

Review,  Mr.  Hay's  literary 

reputation  will  rest  most  securely  upon  the  "  Pike  County  Ballads  " 

and  upon  his  addresses.     We  read  : 

"Looking  through  the  "  Poems  "  and  the  '  Castilian  Days 'with 
the  sincerest  wish  to  find  enkindling  sparks  of  genius,  one  is  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  upon  the  '  Pike  County  Ballads  '  of  the  author's 
youth.  There  is  a  '  human  document.'  There,  more  specitically, 
is  an  American  document.  The  author  of  "  Little  Breeches'  and 
'  Jim  Bludso  '  had  '  sized  up  '  his  countrymen,  had  sized  them  up 
as  accurately  as.  in  the  next  generation,  Mr.  Owen  Wister  sized 
them  up  in  '  The  V'irginian.'  " 

.Among  his  .serious  poetiis  '  The  .Stirrup  Cup  "  lends  itself  with 

peculiar  appropriateness  to  quotation  at  this  tiine  : 

My  short  and  li.ippy  day  is  done. 

The  Ions  and  dieaiy  nij^ht  conies  on  ;  , 

And  at  my  door  tiie  I'ale  Horse  stands, 

To  carry  me  to  unknown  lands. 

His  whinny  shrill,  his  pawing  hoof, 

.Sound  dreadful  as  a  gathering  storm  : 
And  1  must  leave  this  sheltering  roof, 

And  joys  of  life  so  soft  and  warm. 
Tender  and  warm  the  joys  of  life 

Good  friends,  the  faithful  and  the  true, 
My  rosy  children  and  my  wife, 

So  sweet  to  kiss,  so  fair  to  view. 
So  sweet  to  kiss,  so  fair  to  view — 
The  night  comes  down,  the  lights  burn  blue; 
And  at  my  door  the  Pale  Horse  stands, 
To  Ijear  me  forth  to  unknown  lands. 
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SOCIETY    VERSUS   ART. 

MR.  OKAKUKA-KAKUZO,  a  well-known  Japanese  connois- 
seur and  author  of  works  on  Oriental  art,  lays  stress  on  the 
essential  antagonism  between  Art  and  Society.  This  antagonism, 
he  alleges,  lies  in  the  laws  of  their  existence.  "  Art  is  the  sphere 
of  freedom,  society  that  of  conventions."  And  again:  "Society 
is  somehow  always  afraid  of  the  living  artist ;  it  begins  to  offer  ap- 
plau.se  when  his  ears  are  deaf — flowers  when  he  is  safely  laid  in 
his  grave."  When  Society  has  not  persecuted  Art,  says  this  East- 
ern critic,  it  has  degraded  it  by  patronage.  Indeed,  the  count  he 
piles  up,  on  behalf  of  Art,  against  organized  Society,  is  a  formid- 
able one. 

Mr.  Okakura-Kakuzo  traces  to  an  Eastern  source  the  definition 
of  art  as  an  expression  of  the  "play  impulse."  But  further,  he 
says,  "Art  is  nothing  if  not  the  expression  of 
the  individual  mind."  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  tiie  antagonism  he  emphasizes  is  another 
phase  of  the  demand  for  conformity  that  or- 
ganized society  makes  upon  the  individual. 
Quoting  from  his  paper  in  Tlie  International 
Quarterly  (New  York)  for  July,  we  give  the 
gist  of  his  contention  in  his  own  words : 

"  Society  has  ever  been  ready  to  invade  the 
sanctuary  of  Art.  Patronage,  with  its  accus- 
tomed superciliousness,  has  often  imposed 
its  authority  on  a  realm  where  gold  could  not 
reach.  Public  criticism,  with  the  best  inten- 
tions in  the  world,  has  made  itself  only  ridic- 
ulous by  trying  to  interfere  in  questions  where 
the  painter  must  be  the  sole  judge.  Why  en- 
chain the  vital  spirit  of  Art?  It  is  evanescent 
and  always  alive,  and  is  godlike  in  its  trans- 
formations. Was  it  not  a  Greek  who  said 
that  he  defined  certain  limits  in  Art  by  what 
he  had  done?  The  Napoleonic  geniu.ses  of 
the  brush  are  constantly  winning  victories, 
mindless  of  the  dogmatic  strategy  of  the 
academicians.  The  foremost  critic  of  modern 
England  has  been  ironically  censured  for  his 
undue  depreciation  of  Whistler  as  one  who 
was  to  be  remembered  by  what  he  failed  to 
understand.  The  fate  of  esthetic  discussions 
is  to  iiang  on  the  Achillean  heels  of  Art, 
and  therein  to  find  the  vulnerable  point  of 
attack.     We  can  Ruskinize  only  on  the  past. 

"HI  may  stretch  a  point,  the  masters  themselves  may  be  said 
to  be  responsible  for  allowing  society  to  frustrate  the  spontaneous 
play  of  later  artists.  Their  personality  has  been  so  great  as  to 
leave  a  lasting  impression  on  the  canons  of  beauty,  and  any  devia- 
tion from  the  accepted  notions  is  certain  to  be  regarded  witii  sus- 
picion. Society  has  been  taken  into  the  confidence  of  Art,  and, 
like  all  conlidences,  it  has  been  eitlier  too  little  or  too  much.  The 
world  has  become  disrespectful  toward  Art  on  account  of  the  prof- 
fered familiarity.  It  feels  at  liberty  to  dictate  where  it  ouglil  to 
worship,  to  criticize  where  it  ought  to  comprehend.  It  is  not  tliat 
the  public  should  not  talk,  but  that  it  should  know  better.  It  is 
not  that  Society  should  not  be  amu.sed,  but  that  it  should  enjoy 
more.  We  are  sorry  to  realize  how  much  of  real  esthetic  sym- 
pathy is  lost  in  the  jargon  of  studio-talks." 

Sociological  conditions,  he  continues,  are  seldom  favorable  to 
the  free  development  of  Art,  and  hence  it  is  "  that  the  great  masters 
are  so  rare."     Dwelling  upon  this  point,  he  writes: 

"  Indeed,  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  virility  of  the  art  instinct  that  we 
should  have  even  the  few.  Their  lives  both  in  the  East  and  West 
have  shown  remarkable  instances  of  struggle  and  victory  over  cir- 
cumstance. Hosts  have  suffered  and  have  .succumbed  to  .social 
tyranny.     Hosts  are  suffering  and  succumbing  to  their  destiny. 

"  Nothing  touches  us  more  than  the  weary  lines  on  a  great  paint- 
er's face,  for  they  are  the  traces,  not  of  his  contact  with  his  art, 
but  with  the  world.  One  is  a  joy  and  a  solace,  the  other  is  an 
eternal  torment.  .  .  .  The  success  and  popularity  of  a  living  painter 
in  many  cases  are  signs  of  lowness  of  spiritual  level.     For  the 


higher  the  artistic  mind  soars,  the  greater  becomes  the  possibility 
of  local  or  contemporary  miscomprehension.  Even  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  Raphael  or  the  princely  ease  of  Rubens,  we  are  tempted  to 
miss  the  suljlimity  of  the  tormented  soul  of  Michelangelo." 

After  citing  many  instances  of  injury  to  the  cause  of  art  in  times 
of  warfare,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  even  the  "  so-called  en- 
couragement" to  Art  in  times  of  peace  has  often  proved  other  than 
a  boon.     And  of  the  relations  between  Art  and  Religion  we  read: 

"  Religion  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  greatest  inspiration  of 
Art.  It  is  often  claimed  that  the  loss  of  religious  zeal  caused  the 
decadence  of  Art,  Put  Art  is  a  religion  in  itself.  The  mere  fact 
of  painting  a  holy  subject  does  not  constitute  the  holiness  of  the 
picture.  The  inherent  nobleness  and  devotional  attitude  of  the  art- 
ist's mind  toward  the  universe,  alone  stamp  him  as  the  religious 
painter.  It  has  been  remarked  that  in  the  picture  of  the  bamboo 
by  Sankoku  lay  the  whole  mystery  of  Taoism. 
The  stereotyped  representations  of  Christian 
or  Buddhist  subjects,  of  which,  alas!  there 
are  so  many,  are  not  only  a  parody  on  Reli- 
gion, but  a  caricature  of  Art  itself.  Here  we 
see  another  instance  of  the  effects  of  mis- 
placed patronage  where  even  Religion  made 
a  handmaiden  of  Art,  and  thus  robbed  it  of 
its  legitimate  expression." 

To  the  Japanese,  he  says,  it  seems  that 
"  Industrialism  is  making  a  handmaiden  of 
Art,  as  Religion  has  made  of  it  in  the  past." 
Under  .such  conditions,  he  warns  us,  "Art  is 
apt  to  recoil  either  in  incipient  flattery  or  with 
brutal  sarcasm." 


MR.  OKAKURA-KAKUZO. 

'  Society  is  somehow  always  afraid  of  the  liv- 
ing artist,"  he  says. 


WOMAN    IN    MODERN    ITALIAN 
FICTION. 

^^  HE  portrayal  of  women  by  Italian  novel- 
'  ists  was  the  subject  of  a  series  of  ad- 
dresses delivered  by  Dr.  Joseph  Spencer 
Kennard  at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris.  Dr.  Ken- 
nard,  son  of  a  Baptist  clergyman  in  Philadel- 
phia and  author  of  books  in  four  languages, 
is  the  first  American  since  Franklin  to  be  in- 
vited to  lecture  at  the  great  Parisian  univer- 
sity. The  papers  he  then  read  have  since 
appeared  in  book  form,  under  the  title,  "  La 
Femme  dans  le  Roman  Italien." 
He  prefaces  his  analyses  of  the  heroines  of  modern  Italian  fic- 
tion by  a  summing  up  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  woman "s  life 
in  general.  After  mentioning  the  various  outlets  for  her  new  ac- 
tivity in  which  woman  in  Italy  follows  the  world  currents  started 
in  other  civilized  countries,  he  praises  her  rapi:l  readjustment. 
But  in  the  novel,  in  particular,  "representing  the  opinion  of  the 
i^ois  (ill  jjionde" — "  that  is  to  say.  mediocre  opinion  "—the  growth 
she  has  achieved  does  not  obtain  recognition.     Says  Dr.  Kennard: 

■■  WhclJKr  from  an  attitude  of  contempt,  the  survival  of  old  tra- 
ditions, or  from  an  incapacity  to  jienetrate  beneath  the  superficial 
impression,  the  Italian  romancer  has  continued  to  represent  the 
Italian  woman  with  the  traits  of  a  being  too  simple  to  be  real,  too 
inferior  to  be  of  importance,  and  above  all.  too  much  like  foreign 
models  not  to  l)e  conventional, 

"Thus,  while  official  statistics  and  disinterested  observations 
furnish  undeniable  witness  to  the  intellectual  development,  moral 
progress,  and  subtlety  of  the  modern  Italian  woman,  the  heroines 
of  the  novels  are  still  most  often  represented  by  means  of  coarse 
or  rudimentary  traits. 

"  In  general  is  to  be  noted  in  the.se,  only  a  perverse  and  badly 
balanced  nature,  dominated  by  a  sole  function  of  her  organism, 
haunted  by  a  single  desire,  incapable  of  feeling  any  but  one  senti- 
ment, and  who,  therefore,  is  apt  to  .suggest  but  one  emotion.  It 
is  useless  to  analyze  the  other  aspects  of  her  character,  useless  to 
discuss  the  numerous  problems  which  are  arising," 

He  linds  that  in   Italian  tiction  in  general  the  feminine  charac- 
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ters  are  l)ut  copies,  in 
spite  of  the  growing  ten- 
dency to  wiiat  is  falsely 
called  the  naturalistic 
method. 

The  numerous  causes 
for  this,  which  are  "  not 
confined  to  Italy."  the 
autlior  touches  upon 
lightly.  "The  habit, 
trarismitted  by  Orient- 
als to  the  Italians,  whom 
this  influence  so  long 
preponderant  in  .Spain 
has  but  reenforced,  of 
keeping  their  women — 
even  the  most  beloved  — 
at  a  distance  from  their 
thought,  has  contributed 
not  a  little  to  falsify  or 
obscure  their  judgment." 
We  read  further : 


DR.    JOSEPH    SPENCER    KENNARIJ, 

Sitting  for  liis  portrait  in  the  New  York  studio  of  Mr.  Roland  Hinton  Perry,  the  sculptor. 


"  Apart  from  the  de- 
mands of  gallantry,  the  Italian  of  former  times  felt  no  need  for 
associating  his  companion  with  the  cares,  the  intrigues,  the  satis- 
factions of  his  political  or  literary  life.  This  stand  taken,  women 
are  unaccustomed  to  a  constant  and  active  participation  in  the 
affairs,  in  the  studies,  in  the  amusements  of  their  husbands  and 
their  sons;  men,  even  the  more  sentimental  or  passionate,  do  not 
dream  of  asking  from  a  woman  this  higher  sympathy  which  is  an 
echo  of  the  purest  thought." 

Naturally,  then,  writers  as  well  as  readers,  "  are  deprived  of  the 
intimate  acquaintance  with  woman,  which  should  begin  at  the 
cradle  ...  to  continue  during  the  whole   life " 

Dr.  Kennard  proceeds  to  follow  woman's  personalization,  her 
development  in  certain  novels,  little  by  little.  This  literary  form, 
moreover,  "as  human  document  and  study  of  manners,  has  be- 
gun very  late  in  Italy."  It  could  not,  however,  have  been  born 
earlier,  because  "it  would  be  an  unheard  of  thing  in  the  annals  of 
literature,  if  the  representation  of  something  should  precede  its  ex- 
istence." For  the  same  reasons,  we  read,  a  chivalrous  and  feudal, 
world  was  needed  to  inspire  the  clianson  dc  j^estc,  a  whole  flourish- 
ing bourgeoisie  to  give  birth  to  the  fabliau,  and  for  the  enlarging 
and  prosperity  of  the  novel  is  necessary  a  society  so  advanced  that 
it  will  feel  the  desire  to  know  itself,  and  personalities  marked 
enough  to  show  their  detachment  in  salient  features.  '"Such  a  so- 
ciety, of  a  fixed  type,  desirous  to  view  itself  in  fiction,  capable  of 
recognizing  it.self  and  of  recognizing  its  own,  exists  in  Italy  only 
during  the  last  twenty  years." 

The  writer  speaks  of  the  "  heartbreaking  conventionalism  "  of 
the  former  types  of  women  in  Italian  literature,  "  mere  abstract 
phantoms."  Neither  the  "austere  Manzoni."  who  shows  his 
women  only  "in  profile  or  bust."  nor  any  of  his  disciples,  roman- 
esques  and  exotic,  have  been  able  to  distinguish  the  Italian  woman 
who  "emerges  trom  the  shade,  and  from  her  secular  sleep."  He 
brings  sharply  to  view  as  an  exception  Ippolito  Nieve,  Italian 
poet  and  patriot  (1820  60),  and  his  singularly  premature  chcj- 
d'a'uv7-e.  "The  Confessions  of  an  Octogenarian,"  in  wiiich  the 
author  brings  to  view  figures  of  women,  "full  of  life  and  of  truth." 
Later,  the  influence  of  the  French  naturalists  turns  the  Italian 
novel  "  toward  a  mode  of  interpretation  of  the  true  "  v.hich  does 
not  suit  its  national  genius.  "The  premeditated  grossncss  which 
Zola  prodigally  cast  before  a  hlasi!  public,  jjathologic  subdeties 
which  represented  a  society  mellowed  to  decadence,  answered  in 
nothing  to  the  veritable  necessities  of  the  Italian  novel." 

This  brings  Dr.  Kennard  to  the  novels  of  Gabriel  D"Annunzio. 
After  a  r<fsumtf  oi  the  heroines  of  the  great  Italian  he  pauses  upon 
the  one  in  whom  the   "  author  has  put  more  than  his  talent:  a  lit- 


tle of  his  heart"  — la 
Foscarina,  modeled  af- 
ter the  great  tragedi- 
enne, Duse.  lUit  he 
concludes  : 

"  The  depth  of  tiie 
thought,  with  all  these 
romancers,  is  that  wo- 
man, being  made  for 
love,  and  for  nothing 
but  love,  it  is  useless  to 
study  her  from  another 
point  of  view,  it  is  su- 
perfluous to  reclaim  her 
for  other  rights.  Lib- 
erty, economic  indepen- 
dence, authority,  even 
justice,  all  that  makes 
the  dignity,  the  glory  of 
masculine  existence,  all 
which  contributes  to  ele- 
vate the  consciousness, 
to  illumine  the  spirit,  to 
maintain  the  equilib- 
rium of  physical  and 
mental  faculties,  all 
which,  in  fine,  is  called  happiness  and  leads  to  progress— all  this 
is  for  the  strong  sex!" — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


NEWSPAPER    ENGLISH. 

'  I  ^HE  newspapers  and  the  common  schools,  Mr.  Henry  James 
-*■  lately  told  the  Bryn  Mawr  girls,  are  twin  influences  which 
keep  the  American  speech  "crude,  untidy,  and  careless."  The 
newspapers,  he  said,  are  "  nothing  more  than  black  eruptions  of 
type."  "  They  roar  like  monsters  ;  like  maniacs  breaking  loose." 
Both  the  allegation  that  our  speech  is  "  untidy  "  and  the  placing  of 
blame  with  the  newspapers  have  evoked  much  comment  in  the 
press.  Some  papers  have  evinced  irritation,  some  have  put  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  their  "  funny  men,"  while  others  have  in- 
clined to  agree  with  Mr.  James,  in  part  at  least.  The  Baltimore 
Herald" \-\\\s>  back"  at  the  novelist  in  the  following  vigorous  man- 
ner : 

"Take  any  considerable  sentence  from  any  of  his  novels  and  ex- 
amine its  architecture.  Isn't  it  wobbly  with  qualifying  clauses 
and  subassistant  phrases.''  Doesn't  it  wriggle  and  stumble  and 
stagger  and  flounder?  Isn't  it '  crude,  untidy,  careless,'  bedrag- 
gled, loo.se,  frowsy,  disorderly,  unkempt,  uncombed,  uncurried. 
unbrushed,  unscrubbed  ?  Doesn't  it  begin  in  the  middle  and  work 
away  from  both  ends?  Doesn't  it  often  bounce  along  for  a  while 
and  then,  of  a  sudden,  roll  up  its  eyes  and  go  out  of  business  en- 
tirely?" 

Men  and  IVonien  ( Cincinnati  1  for  July  comments  in  part  as  fol- 
lows : 

"There  is  probably  some  justification  for  Mr.  James's  accusa- 
tion, since  the  '  storm  and  stress'  of  getting  out  an  entire  paper 
once  a  day  is  not  calculated  to  foster  an  excellent  siyle  of  expres- 
sion. And  we  know  enough  about  the  difficulty  of  writing  a  t.iirly 
good  sentence  to  be  able  to  agree  with  Mr.  James's  contention. 
But.  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  not  quite  forget  that  i  1  spite  c  f  its 
slovenly  stvle— in  spite  cf  its  inelegant  expressions  and  inipjam- 
matical  .sentences,  the  perusal  of  ths  daily  i)aper  affords  us  greater 
pleasure  than  anything  tiiat  wo  liave  ever  lead  which  was  written 
bv  Mr.  James;  and  if  we  are  compelled  to  choose  between  two 
evils,  give  us  the  newspaper  by  all  means.  Mr.  James's  style  of 
literary  expression  has  always  seemed  to  us  the  ciuintessence  of 
artistic  absurdity  ;  and  we  are  almost  persuaded  that  the  one  thing 
that  gives  value  to  his  writings  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  James's  name 
is  attached  to  them." 

ToivJt  and  Country  (New  York)  congratulates  Mr.  James  on  his 

practical  admonition,  and  adds: 

"  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  [sic]  carelessness  is  more  perceptible 
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in  the  speech  of  educated  Americans  than  of  any  other  nation. 
U  is  true  the  American  has  mucli  against  which  he  or  she  must 
struggle.  We  are  a  conglomerate,  composite  people,  and  altho 
English  pure  and  simple  may  be  taught  in  the  classroom,  it  is  not 
always  used  at  home.  There  are  some  people  who,  no  matter  how 
well  educated  they  may  be,  have  a  certain  inflection  or  accent 
which  betrays  bad  breeding  and  a  defective  training.  Men  and 
women  who  graduate  with  honor,  and  who  would  write  excellent 
English,  frequently  use  bad  grammar;  they  employ  slang  of  tiie 
common  street  variety,  and  are  absolutely  without  conscience 
when  it  comes  to  the  proper  or  fit  word  or  expression." 

Mr.  Albert  Henry  Smyth,  writing  in  Boo^  A'e7vs  (Ph\\:idt\ph\a) 
for  July,  questions  whether  we  are  really  untidy  in  our  speech. 
The  fault,  says  Mr.  Smyth,  lies  rather  with  our  American  voice. 
We  read  : 

"  If  Mr.  James  would  analyze  more  carefully  liis  feeling  with  re- 
gard to  American  '  untidiness,"  he  would  probably  find  that  it  orig- 
inated in  the  revolt  of  his  ear,  acccustomed  to  the  mellow  music  of 
English  speech,  against  the  strident  clamor  of  the  American  voices. 
It  is  not  our  English  that  is  at  fault,  so  much  as  our  voices.  The 
American,  like  the  cuckoo,  is  known  by  his  bad  voice.  Perhaps 
climatic  conditions  had  something  to  do  with  flattening  our  vowels 
and  imparting  the  hideous  catarrhal  twang  to  our  voices;  certainly 
the  nervous,  excitable  American  temperament  has  engendered  the 
throaty  tones  and  high,  strident  quality  which  '  get  so  upon  the 
nerves'  of  Britons  and  foreigners." 

To  set  against  Mr.  James's  criticism  af  newspaper  English  we 
have  the  recent  statement  of  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson  to  a  represen- 
tative of  the  New  York  Herald,  to  the  effect  that  the  English  of 
the  newspapers  is  remarkably  good,  being  "  terse  and  clear  and  to 
the  point." 


I 


AN    INTERESTING    DRAMATIC    PROBLEM. 

N  four  countries  an  active  discussion  is  proceeding  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  legitimate  method  of  producing  the  dramas  and 
comedies  of  the  time  when  our  scenic  accessories  and  lavish  ex- 
penditures on  the  external  and  decorative  side  of  the  stage  were 
entirely  unknown.  In  England,  in  the  United  States,  in  France, 
and  in  Germany,  the  presentation  of  old  plays  in  the  "  Elizabethan 
manner"  has  given  rise  to  considerable  controversy.  In  Paris, 
Antoine,  the  famous  independent  manager,  has  given  Shakespeare 
in  tiiat  manner.  In  the  United  States  the  Ben  Greet  company's 
performances  have  been  the  object  lessons  in  the  same  direction. 

The  question  is  subdivided  as  follows:  Should  modern  inven- 
tion and  mechanism  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  ancient 
drama.'  Is  it  legitimate  to  provide  scenery  and  other  accessories 
that  were  not  originally  contemplated  ?  Should  the  old  plays  be 
given  as  they  were  written,  without  "acts."  intermissions,  and 
"  curtains" ? 

Tiie  Elizabethan  Stage  Society  of  London  having  dissolved  and 
passed  into  history,  its  creator.  Mr.  William  Poel,  has  published 
in  The  Times  ■&  sort  of  apologia  for  its  career  and  achievements. 
Its  performances  have  been  praised  and  appreciated,  but  the  ques- 
tion to  which  it  owed  its  existence  is  still  open.  iMr.  Poel  says, 
among  other  things: 

"Ben  Jonson's  rebuke  to  Inigo  Jones,  who  valued  iiis  own  in- 
ventions more  than  those  of  the  poet,  clearly  indicates  that  Eliza- 
bethan audiences  neither  expected  nor  wanted  scenic  enil)cllish- 
ments  in  a  playhouse.  The  theater  then  was  essentially  a  declama- 
tory platform,  in  which  the  art  of  the  dramatist  consisted  in  the 
telling  of  an  interesting  story,  full  of  varied  incidents,  together 
with  bold  characterization,  and  in  satisfying  the  playgoer's  imagi- 
nation with  poetic  descriptions  of  the  character's  environment. 
Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  stimulating  conditions  of  playgoing  in 
those  days  was  the  opportunity  afforded  to  criticize  the  dramatist's 
skill  in  bringing  vividly  before  the  mind's  eye,  by  means  of  nar- 
ration, not  only  a  scene,  but  also  a  fight,  a  knock  at  the  door,  or 
an  attitude 

"  Scholars  may  insist  that  Shakespeare  can  be  better  appreci- 
avcd  in  the  study  than  on   the  stage,  but  they  forget,  what  every 


Elizabethan  dramatist  acknowledged,  that  action  and  elocution  are 
coequal  parts  with  dialogue  in  the  making  of  drama,  and  that  a 
play-book  in  the  hands  of  the  ordinary  reader  is  as  lifeless  as  a 
skeleton,  rarely  appreciated  and  more  rarely  understood  until  tirst 
seen  acted.  (3n  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  of 
Shakespeare"^  plays  can  be  made  attractive  on  the  modern  stage, 
and  that  popular  judgment  asserts  that  Shakespeare  is  most  hon- 
ored when  his  plays  are  given  in  the  biggest  theaters  with  the 
greatest  number  of  acces.sories.  But  a  closer  acquaintance  with 
the  conditions  under  which  Shakespeare  wrote  must  convince  the 
intelligent  playgoer  that  to  honor  his  genius  is  not  to  rearrange 
his  plays,  in  order  to  suit  modern  conditions  of  stage  representa- 
tion, but  to  bring  our  own  minds  witiiin  reach  of  those  influences 
from  which  the  Elizabethan  playgoer  undoubtedly  obtained  the 
greatest  enjoyment." 

Plays,  Mr.  Poel  continues,  did  not  consist  of  four  or  five  "  acts  "  ; 
this  method  of  construction  was  not  merely  unknown,  it  would 
have  been  scouted  and  rejected  as  illegitimate  and  inartistic. 
Hence  the  "  acting  versions  "  of  Shakespeare's  plays  are  without 
an  excuse,  historically  or  artistically. 

Mr.  Walkly,  the  critic  of  the  London  Times,  ?Jax  Beerbohm,  the 
critic  of  The  Sattirday  Review,  and  others,  think  all  such  argu- 
ments inconclusive.  Alike  in  technic  and  in  mechanical  accesso- 
ries, they  urge,  there  has  been  great  progress  ;  and  if  the  masters 
could  see  our  modern  resources  they  would  but  too  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  these.  The  great  masters,  says  Mr.  Walkly,  are 
for  all  time,  and  should  be  given  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and 
tastes  of  the  period  whenever  they  are  produced.  Whether  the 
tree  is  on  the  stage,  on  a  painting  in  the  background,  er  merely  in 
our  imagination,  can  not  affect  any  scene  from  Shakespeare  in 
which  a  tree  is  part  of  the  mise-efi-schie. 

A  writer  in  Die  Deutsche  Rundschau  welcomes  the  new-old  man- 
ner of  producing  classics  (which  is  but  little  known  in  Germany, 
notwithstanding  the  remarkable  frequency  with  which  Shakespeare 
is  presented  in  every  art  center  of  the  fatherland),  and  holds  it  to 
be  conducive  to  the  simplicity,  sincerity,  and  dignity  which  are  es- 
sential to  art. 

In  Paris,  curiously  enough,  the  discussion  has  degenerated  into 
a  contest  between  those  who  favor  long  intermissions  and  those 
who  favor  short  ones  or  none  at  all.  The  desire  of  the  feminine 
auditors  to  display  their  costumes  and  jewels  and  headgear,  and  to 
convert  the  theater  into  a  social  and  fashionable  institution,  figure 
prominently  among  the  intermission  pros. 


NOTES. 


Bf.c.inning  with  the  September  number.  Leslie's  Monthly  Afa^azinc  \\\\\  be 
known  as  'I'/ic  A»icricn>!  IllKstiatcd  Magazine.  The  magazine  will  continue 
to  be  published  by  Mr.  Colver,  wl\ose  connection  with  tlie  publication  dates  from 
May  I,  1SS9;  and  tlie  tiini  name,  for  fifty  \ears  tlie  I-'rank  Leslie  Publi-^hing 
House,  will  Ijecome  tlie  Colver  I'ublishiiis;  House.  Most  of  the  score  of  publica- 
tions long  ago  started  by  I'rank  Leslie  have  passed  out  of  existence.  After 
September  Leslie's  Weekly  will  be  the  only  one  still  carrying  his  name. 

Thk  literary  taste  of  the  Japanese,  remarks  T/ie  \\  'orld.  is  significantly  shown 
in  the  report  of  the  librarian  of  the  Inii.erial  Library  at  Tok\o.  Lor  fiction,  it 
appears,  there  is  little  demand.  \Ve  read  further  :  "While  12.4S6  works  relating 
to  theology  and  religion,  or  only  i.h  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  books  in  the 
library,  vvere  asked  for,  according  to  the  records  of  the  past  year,  there  j\ ere  de- 
manded by  readers  166.677  volumes,  or  21.6  per  cent,  classified  under  the  head  of 
mathematics,  science,  and  medicine.  Works  on  literature  and  language,  to  the 
number  of  152,711  that  is,  20  per  cent,  were  asked  for,  while  iS  per  rent,  of  the 
applications  were  for  books  on  history  and  geography.  Works  of  art,  industries, 
engineering,  military  and  naval  science  figure  prominently  on  the  list  of  additions 
made  in  recent  years  to  the  shelves  of  the  Imperial  lil)rary." 

President  W'ii.soN,of  Princeton  University,  announces  an  interesting  in- 
novation in  instruction.  In  Collier's  Weekly  we  read:  ".A  committee  of  the 
alumni  has  assured  the  university  of  additional  iiiiome  exceeding  Jioo.ooo  a 
year.  This  money  is  to  be  sjient  in  adding  to  the  I'rinceton  faculty  fifty  precei)- 
tors,  who  are  to  do.  apparently,  what  tutors  do  in  the  older  Hritish  universities. 
That  is  they  will  keej)  in  constant  touch  with  the  students,  'as  guides,  advisers 
and  testers  of  their  learning.'  Less  reliance  than  formerly  is  to  be  placed  at 
Princeton  on  recitations  and  examinations,  and  more  on  conferences  of  individ- 
uals and  small  groups  of  men  with  their  instructors.  Not  only  the  new  precep- 
tors, but  the  older  memters  of  the  faculty,  are  to  take  jiart  in  these  conferences. 
Dr.  Wilson  proposes,  it  would  seem,  to  have  his  young  men  taught  by  hand. 
They  are  not  merely  to  be  led  to  water.  They  must  drink.  It  is  a  very  interest- 
ing experiment  in  .American  college  education,  and  its  results  will  dot.  t less  be 
closely  watched  by  educators." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


RAY-CURES. 

nnHE  various  cures  by  the  application  of  light  or  other  forms  of 
■*•  radiant  energy  excite,  from  time  to  time,  a  good  deal  of 
public  interest,  but  concise  accounts  of  their  operation  and  results, 
viewing  them  as  a  whole,  have  not  been  available.  Such  a  view  is 
given  by  Dr.  Leredde  in  a  lecture  before  the  French  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  of  which  an  abstract  appears  in 
Cosmos  (Paris,  April  29)  from  the  pen  of  M.  E.  Hericiiard.  Dr. 
Leredde  spoke  chiefly  of  phototherapy  and  radiotherapy,  the 
former  term  denoting  Finsen's  light-cure,  and  the  latter  the  use  of 
the  jr-ray.  The  use  ot  radium  he  apparently  did  not  touch  upon — 
perhaps  because  he  did  not  consider  it  sufficiently  developed  as 
yet.  H^richard  notes  that  all  methods  of  cure  based  on  the  use  of 
light  or  other  kinds  of  radiation  are  of  recent  date,  the  earliest, 
that  of  Finsen,  dating  back  only  about  ten  years.  In  the  case  of 
light,  both  the  heat  and  the  chemical  properties  of  the  rays  con- 
tribute to  the  result;  if  the  chemical  effects  be  suppressed,  how- 
ever, as  when  the  light  passes  through  red  glass,  the  action  is  much 
less  energetic.     Says  the  writer: 

"Finsen  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  phototherapy,  the  positive 
in  which  the  action  of  the  light-rays  is  used;  and  the  negative,  in 
which  it  is  suppressed.  The  latter  does  not  act  with  much  energy. 
Finsen  has  used  it,  nevertheless,  in  treatment  of  smallpox  scars. 
...  In  Norway  and  Denmark  this  method  appears  to  have  given 
good  results,  but  they  have  not  been  obtained  in  France 

"  The  success  of  positive  phototherapy  is,  on  the  contrary,  indis- 
putable ;  its  germicidal  action  is  important.  When  we  concen- 
trate the  light  rays  on  certain  parts  of  the  human  skin  that  are  in- 
fested by  parasites,  some  of  these  are  destroyed. 

"  The  chemical  rays  thus  utilized  maybe  taken  from  the  sun, 
but  recourse  may  also  be  had  to  a  powerful  arc-light  (at  least  100 
amperes)." 

The  greatest  feat  performed  by  the  Finsen  light-treatment  is 
undoubtedly  the  cure  of  lupus,  or  superficial  tuberculosis,  which 
it  certainly  accomplishes,  without  fear  of  any  return  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  writer  passes  next  to  "  radiotherapy,"  or  the  use  of  the 
Roentgen  rays  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  One  of  the  earliest 
discoveries  in  relation  to  these  rays  was  that  they  burn  the  skin  in 
a  peculiar  and  often  dangerous  way.  For  years,  physicians  were 
often  afraid  to  use  the  ;r-ray  on  patients,  because  of  these  injuri- 
ous effects,  which  formed  the  basis,  in  more  than  one  case,  of  an 
action  at  law.  At  present,  when  they  are  used,  their  action  is  care- 
fully localized  by  cutting  them  off  with  a  lead  screen  from  unaffected 
parts  of  the  body.  They  give  good  results  in  nervous  diseases  on 
account  of  their  anesthetic  properties.  Various  skin  diseases  that 
do  not  yield  to  phototherapy  do  so  to  radiotherapy.  We  read  fur- 
ther : 

"  The  A'  rays  have  one  great  advantage  over  light-rays— they  tra- 
verse the  body,  making  it  possible  to  treat  deep-seated  lesions; 
thus  they  quiet  neuralgia,  their  effects  lasting  for  months.  We 
should  note  also  their  good  results  in  rheumatism  and  in  affections 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  The  rays  act  on  the  pilar  (or  hairy) 
tissue  ;  under  their  influence  the  hair  falls  out.  They  also  act  on 
the  -sebaceous  glands,  and  on  the  white  blood-corpuscles,  which 
are  altered  by  diseases  of  the  spleen,  and  which  are  increased  in 
number  by  the  action  of  the  rays,  so  that  tlie  blood-formula  returns 
to  tlie  normal.  They  have  an  anti-inflammatory  action  ;  on  the 
epithelial  tissue  their  effects  are  energetic,  altering  and  finally 
liquefying  tlie  epidermic  cells,  principally  when  they  are  in  an  un- 
healthy condition." 

Will  the  ;i--ray  cure  cancer?  Yes,  if  it  affects  the  outer  part  of 
the  body,  M.  Herichard  says;  because  in  such  a  case  the  symp- 
toms may  be  seen  early  in  the  stage  of  the  disease ;  but  if  it  has 
had  time  to  spread  deeply  into  the  tissues,  such  cure  is  no  longer 
possible,  and  it  is  of  course  equally  impos.sible  when  internal 
organs  are  affected,  such  as  the  lungs  or  stomach,  where  the  dis- 


ease does  not  declare  itself  with  certainty  until  already  far  ad- 
vanced. The  .t-ray  seems  to  cause  some  of  the  .serious  symptoms 
to  disappear,  but  the  end  must  still  be  fatal.  Dr.  Leredde  states 
at  tlie  end  of  his  lecture  : 

"  Radiotherapy  is  a  definite  and  controllable  process,  without 
danger,  whose  effects  are  numerous,  and  its  action  very  extended. 
We  may  say  of  it  that  it  is  the  most  fertile  therapeutic  method 
that  has  yet  been  discovered." — Translation  made /or  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


EXHAUSTION    OF    OUR    SUPPLY    OF   IRON   AND 

COPPER. 

^T^  HE  exhaustion  of  the  world's  supply  of  metals  is  foreseen  by 
■*■  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  who  discusses  the  outlook  in  The  In- 
ternational (2narterly  (New  York,  July).  He  devotes  most  of  his 
attention  to  iron  and  copper,  "  the  mainstays  of  our  existing  civil- 
ization." Of  iron,  "  the  prime  metal  of  civilization,"  the  supply  is 
visibly  lessening,  altho  the  time  when  we  shall  realize  this  practi- 
cally is  yet  far  off.     Says  Professor  Shaler : 

"The  total  amount  of  .  .  .  minable  iron  ores,  when  their  ex- 
ploitation began,  probably  much  exceeds  all  the  other  mineral  de- 
posits, excluding  coal,  that  have  been  sought  in  the  earth.  The 
amount  of  these  iron  ores  still  available  is  very  great,  doubtle.ss 
many  times,  perhaps  twenty-fold,  as  great  as  has  been  won  to  use. 
Yet  we  see  already  that  in  the  continent  of  Europe  the  fields  long 
in  service  are  beginning  to  be  exhausted.  Great  Britain  has  prac- 
tically consumed  its  store,  which  a  century  ago  seemed  ample. 
Practically  all  the  supply  for  its  furnaces  is  now  imported.  The 
supply  from  the  Mediterranean,  that  promised  to  be  inexhaustible, 
can  not  endure  for  many  decades  to  come.  The  same  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  ore  districts  of  Central  Europe;  at  the  rate  of  the  in- 
creasing demand  they  are  not  likely  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  hun- 
dred years.  There  remain  extensive  deposits  of  rich  ores  in  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula  and  in  fields  in  the  confines  of  Belgium 
and  France  which  have  hardly  begun  to  be  drawn  upon,  yet  it  is 
evident  that  at  anything  like  the  present  rate  of  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  metallic  iron  the  European  sources  of  supply  are 
not  likely  to  endure  for  a  century." 

In  North  America  the  outlook  is  better.  Altho  the  East  and 
the  Pacific  slope  must  now  be  both  left  out  of  account  in  any  large 
reckoning  of  future  supply,  the  central  part  of  the  continent  has 
yet  much  ore,  especially  the  central  section  of  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley. All  our  iron  fields,  however,  according  to  Professor  Shaler, 
seem  now  to  have  been  noted  and  mapped  out ;  no  new  discoveries 
need  be  expected.  The  only  other  known  country  that  "  promises 
a  yield  of  wide  importance  "  is  China,  where  coal  and  iron  occur 
widely  together — a  most  valuable  combination.  Here  conditions 
of  climate  and  labor  are  also  favorable.     Says  the  writer: 

"  This  combination  of  resources  is  one  of  the  several  features 
which  give  the  present  struggle  between  Japan  and  Russia  a  world- 
wide meaning,  for  in  their  control  depends  in  large  measure  the 
economic  mastery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  They  are  very  soon  to 
make  China  the  manufacturing  center  of  that  realm.  If  Russia 
commands  the  mineral  stores  of  that  kingdom,  she  may  find  her 
way  to  master  the  world  even  more  effectively  than  did  Rome  in 
her  time." 

As  for  copper,  the  status  is  similar,  save  that  its  sources  are 
more  restricted.     Says  Professor  Shaler: 

"  It  appears  that  the  supply  of  copper  will  be  reduced  to  a  point 
where  its  service  to  the  arts  will  be  seriously  limited  before  there 
is  a  like  reduction  in  the  supply  of  iron.  In  the  last-named  metal 
there  exists  a  considerable  leeway  in  the  saving  that  will  be  made 
in  scrap  material  as  soon  as  the  price  rises  to,  say,  fifty  dollars  per 
ton ;  because  of  the  present  relatively  high  price,  about  two  hun- 
dred dollars  per  ton,  there  is  no  savable  loss  in  copper. 

"  We  can  look  upon  the  approaching  exhaustion  of  the  sources 
of  copper  supply  with  less  apprehension  than  in  the  case  of  iron, 
for  the  reason  that  useful  as  the  metal  is  in  manifold  ways,  it  is 
not  indispensable  or  even  very  necessary  in  our  arts  except  in  the 
transmission  of  electric  power,  and  even  then  substitution  is  possi- 
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ble.     Save   for   this   use,  the   economic  world  could  soon  adjust 
itself  to  the  loss  of  this  once  indispensable  metal." 

What  will  take  the  place  of  the  used-up  iron  and  copper?     Pro- 
fessor Shaler  suggests  aluminum.     He  says: 

'•In  its  qualities  aluminum  is  admirably  adapted  to  serve  the 
greater  part  of  the  needs  now  served  by  iron  and  copper.  It  is 
relatively  very  light,  but  for  its  weight  admirably  strong,  rigid, 
tough,  and  elastic;  it  is  a  good  conductor  of  electricity:  it  does 
not  oxidize  or  rust  as  readily  as  those  metals.  1 1  meets  practically 
all  the  uses  of  the  constructive  arts  ;  it  is  better  than  steel  for  the 
greater  number  of  them.  In  the  hulls  of  ships  it  would  spare  a 
large  part  of  the  weight  in  the  hulls  and  machinery,  and  would 
greatly  increase  the  cargo-carrying  power.  We  readily  see  that 
an  aluminum  age  would  carry  us  almost  as  far  beyond  that  of  iron 
as  we  advanced  when  that  metal  replaced  bronze  in  the  mechanic 
arts.  Why,  then,  as  we  have  learned  liow  to 
separate  this  admirable  substance"  from  its 
union  with  oxygen,  may  we  not  extend  its  use, 
thereby  dismissing  all  fears  that  our  succes- 
sors of  the  centuries  to  come  are  to  lack  a  fit 
share  of  the  metals  necessary  for  economic 
success?" 

The  trouble  about  any  .such  extension  at 
present  is  one  of  cost.  This  has  greatly  de- 
creased, having  fallen  no  less  than  90  per  cent. 
in  50  years,  yet  it  is  still  high,  and  Professor 
Shaler  thinks  that  the  metal  will  hardly  fall 
below  $200  a  ton  with  any  process  of  extrac- 
tion now  conceivable.  His  conclusion  is, 
therefore,  as  follows : 

"While  aluminum  is  likely  in  time  to  take 
the  dominant  place  now  held  by  iron,  it  will 
do  .so  at  a  cost  in  terms  of  labor  far  higher 
than  what  men  now  pay  for  their  capital  metal. 
Nevertheless,  the  difference  is  not  likely  to 
be  so  great  that  the  mechanical  foundations 
of  our  economic  civilization  will  be  endan- 
gered." 

The  other  metals  Professor  Shaler  dismisses 
in  few  words.  Gold,  he  thinks,  is  doubtless 
depreciating  in  value,  and  will  become  so 
cheap  that  we  shall  have  to  use  something  else  as  our  standard 
of  value — not  silver,  however,  for  this  once  noble  metal  is  now 
"  forlorn,"  "  a  very  pauper,"  valuable  only  from  sentimental  consid- 
erations. Lead  is  needed  chiefly  for  projectiles,  and  Professor 
Shaler  trusts  that  we  may  not  need  it  much  longer  for  this  purpose. 
Tin  is  used  mainly  as  a  rust-proof  coating  for  iron.  Mercury  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  mirrors  and  in  scientific  instruments,  and 
it  is  found  in  less  than  half-a-dozen  places  where  its  extraction 
pays.  Its  exhaustion  seems  imminent,  and  it  would  appear  to  be 
irreplaceable.  The  same  may  be  said  of  platinum,  whose  resist- 
ance to  acids  makes  it  peculiarly  valuable  to  the  chemist.  The 
writer  concludes  as  follows  : 

"  There  are  many  other  earth  substances  helpful  to  man  in  his 
present  economic  estate,  and  many  others  will  find  their  place  in 
the  arts.  Tiic  substances  that  have  i)een  mentioned  in  tliis  incom- 
plete review  are,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  the  most  important  for 
the  continued  success  of  human  endeavors.  Some  of  the.se,  as,  for 
instance,  the  r;uliiun  group,  come  just  now  trooping  out  of  the  dark 
— out  of  the  great  mystery  of  this  seemingly  commonplace  world. 
What  share  tlu-y  are  to  have  in  human  events  is  not  clear;  yet  be- 
cause of  our  considerable  knowledge  of  the  materials  of  the  earth 
which  exist  in  considerable  quantities,  we  may  fairly  reckon  that 
the  discoveries  which  await  us  are  of  rare  elements  and  combina- 
tions, not,  in  many  instances,  likely,  becau.sc  of  their  small  quan- 
tity, to  prove  of  great  economic  value. 

"  Beneath  all  these  reckonings  is  the  ancient  question  as  to  the 
transmutability  of  the  elements.  Shall  we  be  able  in  time  to  find 
some  way  by  which  one  of  them  can  be  transformed  into  another? 
To  this  there  is,  as  yet,  no  final  answer,  but  all  our  knowledge 
pomts  to  the  conclusion  that  even  if  an  atom  be  actually  change- 
able in  nature,  such  is  the  persistency  with  which  it  clings  to  the 


shape  in  which  we  find  it  that  it  is  idle  to  hope  for  conditions  where 
the  alteration  can  be  accomplished  in  a  way  to  serve  our  needs. 
We  have  to  accept  the  hypothesis  of  unchangeable  elements  as  a 
basis  for  our  economic  concepts  of  the  earth  and  be  thankful  for 
the  large  gifts  they  bring,  confident  that  the  spirit  of  man  may 


win  his  needs  from  the  great  store.' 


PROFESSOR    LOEB   AND    HIS    DISCOVERIES. 

SO  much  that  is  sensational  or  misleading  has  appeared  in  the 
daily  press  about  the  researches  of  Prof.  Jacques  Loeb  that 
it  is  gratifying  to  have  them  explained  somewhat  authoritatively 
by  an  expert  who  understands  them  and  appreciates  their  import. 
Such  a  description  is  contributed  to  Public  Opinion  (New  York, 
June  24),  by  Dr.  S.  S.  Maxwell,  instructor  in  physiology  in  the 
Harvard  Medical  School.  Dr.  Maxwell  states, 
at  the  outset.  Professor  Loeb's  belief  that  the 
more  fundamental  the  problem  attacked  in  a 
laboratory,  the  more  fruitful  is  likely  to  be 
the  result.  This  belief,  together  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  most  fundamental  problem 
in  physiology,  and  perhaps  in  all  science,  is 
that  of  the  origin  of  life,  has  determined  Pro- 
fessor Loeb's  work.  Loeb  holds  that  in  time 
biologists  will  probably  demonstrate  some 
succession  or  continuity  between  dead  and 
living  matter,  but  he  has  not  even  tried  to  do 
this  directly,  endeavoring  instead  merely  to 
enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the  functions  and 
origins  of  life  as  it  exists.  Says  Dr.  Max- 
well : 


Courtesy  of  "  The  Scientific  American." 

PROF.  JACQUES    LOEB. 

He  "  has  certainly  not  yet  found  '  what  life 
is,'  but  he  is  in  a  way  to  throw  much  light  on 
its  intimate  processes  and  origins." 


"Thus  he  has  carried  on  a  remarkable  series 
of  experiments  on  the  agencies  which  control 
the  movements  of  animals,  believing  that  in 
this  way  the  biological  explanation  of  the 
problem  of  animal  instinct  and  will  is  to  be 
secured.  In  a  book  entitled  '  Comparative 
Physiology  of  the  Brain  and  Comparative 
Psychology,'  he  has  given  a  popular  state- 
ment of  this  line  of  study  from  his  point  of 
view.  A  second  series  of  researches  was  con- 
cerned with  the  regeneration  of  lost  parts  of  the  animal  body,  with 
a  view  to  determine  the  principles  by  which  at  will  one  organ  could 
be  made  to  grow  in  the  place  of  another.  Yet  another  line  of  in- 
vestigations has  been  made  upon  the  nature  of  fertilization." 

These  last  are  the  investigations  of  which  much  has  been  said 
of  late.  They  simply  bear  out  the  theory  that  when  an  egg  is  fer- 
tilized the  process  is  but  the  hastening  of  a  natural  growth  that 
usually  goes  on  so  slowly  that  the  egg  generally  dies  before  it  is 
completed,  tho  in  lower  organisms  it  may  go  on  in  the  unfertilized 
egg  until  it  "hatches."  Taking  the  sea  urchin,  a  creature  in 
which  this  development  of  the  unfertilized  egg  ("  parthenogenesis  ") 
occasionally  takes  place,  Professor  Loeb  has  been  able  to  deter- 
mine it ,  to  hasten  it,  and  to  control  it  by  subjecting  the  egg  to  the 
chemical  action  of  certain  salts — for  instance,  those  found  in  ordi- 
nary sea-water.  In  doing  this  he  has  not  "created  life."  He  has 
not  even  attempted  to  do  so  :  but  he  has  made  the  very  important 
discovery  that  it  is  possible  to  initiate  and  control  the  develop- 
ment of  life  from  the  unfertilized  egg,  in  a  way  never  before  sus- 
pected, and  he  has  thrown  light  on  the  process  of  fertilization 
itself,  at  least  under  certain  conditions.  Another  interesting  phase 
of  this  investigation  is  that  in  which  Professor  Loeb  has  been  led 
to  attempt  the  crossing  of  widely  differing  species  under  tiie  influ- 
ence of  the  same  .salts  used  in  the  experiments  just  described.  Of 
this  Dr.  Maxwell  .says; 

"  Sea-urchin  eggs  were  placed  in  neutral  sea-water  and  in  a  series 
of  di.shes  containing  sea-water  to  which  carefully  graduated  quan- 
tities of  acid  and  of  alkali  had  been  added,  and  then,  on  the  addi- 
tion ot  sea-urchin  sperm,  the  conditions  were  determined  under 
which  fertilization  could  and  could  not  occur.     It  was  found  that 
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in  a  neutral  solution  fertilization  took  place  perfectly,  as  also  in 
the  solutions  containing  a  trace  of  alkali.  When,  however,  the 
alkali  added  amounted  to  0.4  of  a  cubic  centimeter  of  a  >s  molec- 
ular solution  of  sodium  carbonate  to  100  cubic  centimeters  of  sea- 
water,  no  fertilization  of  sea-urchin  eggs  by  sperm  of  their  own 
species  was  possible.  Now  when  sea-urchin  eggs  were  placed  in 
sea-water  of  this  degree  of  alkalinity  they  could  be  fertilized  by 
the  sperm  of  the  starfish,  and  from  50  to  So  per  cent,  of  the  eggs 
began  to  develop." 

In  this  way  Loeb  has  been  able  also  to  cross  the  sea  urchin  with 
the  starfish,  the  serpent  star,  the  twenty-ray  star,  and  a  holothu- 
rian.  The  hybrids  lived  but  a  short  time  and  were  of  course  ab- 
normal, but  the  experiments  show  at  least  that  fertilization  may  be 
conditioned  on  the  presence  of  a  chemical  substance.  Professor 
Loeb  has  certainly  not  yet  found  '*  what  life  is,"  but  he  is  in  a  way 
to  throw  much  light  on  its  intimate  processes  and  origins. 


NEW    METHOD    OF    MEASURING    MENTAL 
PHENOMENA. 

Tl  /"HAT  the  author  calls  "  another  physical  criterion  for  the 
'  '  state  of  the  human  mind,"  is  described  in  The  Scientific 
American  (New  York,  June  17)  by  Dr.  Alfred  Gradenwitz.  It  is 
the  discovery  of  a  Swiss  engineer,  E.  K.  Miiller,  of  Zurich,  and 
furnishes  a  means  of  measuring  certain  phenomena  of  the  mind 
accurately  by  physical  methods.  That 
mental  processes  are  always  attended  by 
alterations  in  the  physical  state  of  the  body, 
which  in  many  cases  admit  of  measurement, 
has  long  been  known.  Excitement,  for  in- 
stance, raises  the  temperature  of  the  blood, 
while  nervous  depression  lowers  it.  Miiller's 
discovery  differs  from  such  facts  as  these 
only  in  pointing  out  a  correspondence  in 
which  the  physical  phenomenon  concerned 
is  electrical  and  hence  susceptible  of  great 
accuracy  of  measurement.  Says  Dr.  Gra- 
denwitz : 

"  Mr.  Miiller  noted  an  interesting  connec- 
tion between  the  conductivity  of  the  human 
body  and  its  psychical  and  physiological 
condition.  This  conductivity,  in  the  first 
place,  undergoes  great  variation,  according 
to  the  hour  of  the  day  at  which  the  experi- 
ment is  made  and  according  to  the  meals 
taken  by  the  person  experimented  on.  Ac- 
curately identical  figures  will  occur  very  fre- 
quently in  series  of  experiments  lasting  from 
10  to  15  minutes,  with  the  same  minutes 
and  the  same  person,  even  in  the  case  of 
experiments  separated  by  an  interval  of 
some  days. 

"The  magnitude  of  the  conductivity,  as 
well  as  the  regularity  in  the  behavior  of  the  different  series,  are 
highly  influenced  by  the  presence  of  a  third  person;  whenever 
anybody  enters  the  room  or  a  noise  is  produced,  the  resistance  of 
the  person  experimented  on  is  found  to  undergo  a  spontaneous 
variation  of  extraordinary  magnitude.  Outside  of  objective  causes, 
any  psychical  influence,  either  internal  or  external,  will  result  in  an 
immediate  oscillation  of  a  sometimes  enormous  magnitude.  Any 
sensation  or  psychical  emotion  of  a  certain  intensity  will  reduce 
the  resistance  of  the  human  body  instantaneously  to  a  value  three 
to  five  times  less. 

"  Whenever  the  person  experimented  on  is  talked  to  or  caused  to 
concentrate  his  attention  in  some  way  or  other,  oscillations  of  the 
resistance  will  be  produced.  Any  effort  made  for  hearing  a  distant 
noise,  any  volition,  any  effect  of  self-suggestion,  will  exert  a  mate- 
rial influence,  the  same  being  true  of  any  excitation  of  the  senses, 
any  light  rays  striking  the  closed  eye.  any  body  the  smell  of  which 
is  perceived  (even  where  the  smell  or  the  body  is  fictitious).  Any 
physiological  action  of  some  intensity  such  as  breathing,  stopping 
the  breath,  etc.,  is  found  to  exert  an  analogous  effect. 

"By  making  experiments  both  before  and  during  the  sleep,  the 


author  observed  some  characteristic  variations  according  to  the 
ciiaracter  of  the  latter  and  the  vivacity  of  the  dreams. 

"Any  pain,  either  real  or  suggested,  will  modify  the  resistance, 
the  feeling  of  pain  being  preceded  and  followed  by  an  oscillation. 

"The  individual  resistance  of  the  human  body  depends  also  on 
the  nervous  susceptibility  and  on  the  conditions  the  person  is  liv- 
ing in.  Nervous  persons,  as  well  as  strong  smokers  and  drinkers, 
show  an  extremely  low  electrical  resistance.  The  variai)ility  and 
temporary  behavior  of  the  resistance  is  also  shown  to  depend  on 
these  factors." 

In  the  Electromedical  Institute  in  Zurich,  rooms  have  been  fitted 
up  especially  for  the  measurement  of  the  bodily  electrical  resist- 
ance of  patients  in  connection  with  Miiller's  discovery.  The  pa- 
tient is  placed  in  a  so-called  "  isolation-room."  where  he  is  removed 
from  outside  noises  or  anything  else  likely  to  interfere  with  the 
results,  while  the  measurement  itself  is  carried  on  in  another  apart- 
ment connected  with  the  first  by  wires.  The  results  are  said  to 
show  the  value  of  the  method  for  ascertaining  the  degree  of  ner- 
vous susceptibility  of  a  patient,  his  mental  activity,  and  the  fre- 
quency and  intensity  of  pain  during  the  measurement.  To  quote 
further : 

"  The  behavior  of  the  resistance  curve  corresponds  to  the  state 
of  pain  and  excitation  of  the  patient,  tiie  purely  subjective  state 
thus  being  ascertained  objectively  by  the  measuring  outfit. 

"  From  the  above  the  possibility  is  seen  of  ascertaining  the  ner- 
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vous  excitability  of  any  given  person  and  the  alterations  under- 
gone by  this  factor  under  the  most  various  conditions.  It  would 
seem  possible  also  to  find  out  from  a  number  ot  investigations  and 
measurements  a  given  average  resistance  for  what  might  be  termed 
'standard  '  men.  On  the  other  hand,  the  action  of  electricity  with 
therapeutical  applications  might  be  verified  objectively." 


Warnings  of  Asphyxiation.— In  our  issue  of  July  i  ap- 
peared a  digest  of  an  article  on  tlie"  Dangers  of  Illuminating  Gas," 
in  which  the  writer  refers  to  coal-gas  as  comparatively  non-toxic 
and  says  :  "Its  characteristic  odor  was  a  danger  warning,  while  the 
modern  water-gas  .  .  .  with  its  greater  content  of  carbon  monoxid 
and  its  comparative  lack  of  odor  is  far  more  dangerous."  Mr. 
Thomas  D.  Miller  writes  to  us  from  New  Orleans,  that  in  his  opin- 
ion the  author  has  used  the  term  "water-gas"  ambiguously.  Says 
Mr.  Miller: 

"'Water-gas."  referred  to.  has  practically  no  odor,  and  is  there- 
fore exceedingly  dangerous.     If,  however,  he  refers  to  carbureted 
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water-gas,  which  is  undoubtedly  his  meaning,  his  statement  of  'its 
comparative  lack  of  odor  '  is  wholly  without  warrant  or  foundation. 
As  one  of  years'  experience  in  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
both  kinds,  coal-gas  and  carbureted  water-gas,  I  have  yet  to  mee^ 
one  who  is  not  ready  to  speak  of  the  latter  as  having  the  more'vil 
lainous "  odor,  so  that  it  is  unwarranted  to  inferentially  state  that 
carbureted  water-gas  has  no  warning  odor.  One  reason  for  the 
abandonment  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  'straight'  water-gas 
was  its  lack  of  odor  and  its  consequent  danger.  Coal-gas  con- 
tains from  8  to  13  per  cent,  by  volume  of  carbonic  oxid  and  the 
toxic  effect  is  just  as  sure  if  sufficient  quantity  is  inhaled  as  a  gas 
containing  25  to  35  per  cent.  The  increased  frequency  of  acci- 
dental poisoning  by  gas  is  not  due  solely  to  the  increase  in  its 
poisonous  character  or  to  any  lack  of  odor  by  which  its  presence 
may  be  known,  but  principally  to  the  more  extended  and  almost 
universal  use  of  it  for  numberless  purposes,  and  perhaps  to  .some 
extent  to  the  almost  total  absence  of  any  legislation  regulating 
inspection  of  gas  piping  and  tixtures." 


PLANTS   THAT   GIVE    LIGHT. 

THE  list  of  organisms,  animals  and  plants  that  are  reported 
to  give  off  light  occasionally  is  very  large.  Those  that 
habitually  and  undoubtedly  do  so  are  not  many,  and  the  function 
is  little  understood.  In  C'^j-w^j- (Paris,  June  10),  M.  A.  Acloque, 
in  an  article  entitled  "Phosphorescent  Mushrooms."  writes  of 
some  recent  observations  on  tlie  subject,  going  to  show  that  the 
emission  of  light  is.  in  fungi  at  least,  a  vital  function  akin  to  res- 
piration, and  accompanied,  like  it,  with  oxidation  of  tissue  and  the 
giving  off  of  carbonic  acid.     Writes  M.  Acloque  : 

"Phosphorescence,  or  the  faculty  of  emitting  a  visible  light  in 
darkness,  is  found  clearly  in  certain  groups  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, especially  in  insects  and  myriapods ;  it  is  rarer  and  less 
characteristic  in  plant.s.  Among  phanerogams,  only  the  EiipJior- 
bta  phosphorea  of  Brazil  would  appear  certainly  to  possess  a  juice 
that  is  phosphorescent  at  a  high  temperature. 

"  Linneus  relates  that  his  daughter  .  .  .  saw  intermittent  flashes 
from  [various]  flowers  of  a  yellow-orange  tint.  Treviranus  doubts 
this  observation  and  advances  the  hypothesis  that  orange  color 
seen  in  half  darkness  may  affect  the  eye  in  such  a  deceptive  way 
ns  to  give  an  illusion  of  fugitive  gleams. 

"  If  this  be  so,  phosphorescence  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
should  be  almost  exclusively  relegated  to  the  muslirooms.     Here, 

however,  the  phenome- 
non is  very  decided.  De- 
cayed wood  is  some- 
times phosphorescent; 
.  .  .  this  is  attributed 
to  the  presence  in  the 
dead  wood  of  the  my- 
celium of  a  phosphores- 
cent mushroom.  Per- 
haps it  must  be  referred 
to  bacteria,  living  either 
on  the  wood  or  on  this 
mycelium  itself;  or  per- 
haps active  decomposi- 
tion is  sufficient  to  en- 
gender light  as  it  pro- 
duces heat." 

However  this  may  be, 
the  writergoeson  to  say, 
it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  vegetative  portion, 
or  mycelium  of  certain 
fungi,  w  hose  full  de\  il()]ii)unt  h  is  yet  been  inqjerfectly  studied,  can 
shine  at  night.  In  some  cases  a  higli  temperature  is  necessary  to 
bring  out  the  luminosity,  ar.d  it  may  usually  l)e  cjuenched  by  immers- 
ing the  fiuigus  in  iiydrogen,  nitrous  oxid,  chlorin,  and  sometimes  in 
nitrogen.  .Some  mushrooms  are  phospiioresccnt  in  the  complete 
stale  of  growth,  as  is  the  case  with  the  olive  agaric  of  Prance, 
commonly  reputed  poisonous,  tho  some  authorities  say  that  it  is 
harmless.  To  quote  further: 
'    '  I)e  Candolle  attributed   the  emission  of  light  to  the  decompo- 
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sition  of  the  fungus,  or  at  least  to  the  chemical  phenomena  ac- 
companying its  decay.  .  .  .  This  way  of  looking  at  it  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  admissible.  Another  discredited  theory  is 
that  of  Professor  Fries,  which  attributes  the  luminescence  of 
olive  agaric  to  the  presence  of  a  filamentous  moss.  .  .  .  Accord- 
ing to  Ldveilld  and  Tulasne  this  moss  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  phenomenon." 

The  latter  of  these  two  scientists  has  made  observations  in  de- 
tail on  the  luminescence  of  the  olive  agaric.  In  the  case  of  this 
fungus  he  finds  that  the  emission  of  light  is  not  confined  to  the 
fertile  part  of  the  organism,  but  takes  place  throughout  the  whole 
mass,  as  may  be  seen  by  tearing  it  into  fragments.  The  only  non- 
luminous  part  of  the  mushroom  is  the  outside  skin.  The  giving 
out  of  the  light  seems  connected  in  some  way  with  the  presence  of 
oxygen,  as  is  the  case  with  the  marine  bacteria,  and  Tulasne 
thinks  it  is  due  to  intense  oxidation  of  the  fleshy  parts.  Says  M. 
Acloque  : 

"It  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  same  order  as  respiration,  and  is 
accompanied  by  a  considerable  emission  of  carbonic  acid  ...  it 
disappears  when  the  plant  dies,  and  it  is  extinguished  by  hydrogen 
and  carbonic  acid.  .  .  .  It  is  a  vital  manifestation  and  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  phosphorescence  that  takes  place  in  the  course 
of  vegetable  putrefaction,  which  is  due  to  an  invasion  of  luminous 
micro-organisms,  probably  bacteria. 

"The  light  of  the  olive  agaric  is,  according  to  M.  Fabre's  ob- 
servations, soft,  white,  quiet,  and  similar  to  that  given  off  by 
phosphorus  dissolved  in  oil.  It  requires  for  its  production,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Rhizomorphs,  certain  physical  conditions.  Thus 
it  ceases  at  9°  C.  [48'  F.]  and  is  extinguished  above  50  C.  [122^^  F.]. 
Desiccation  and  immersion  in  water  also  extinguish  it." — Transla- 
fioji  made  for  TuY.  Literary  Dige.st. 


STABILITY    OF   THE   SKY-SCRAPER. 

THE  doubts  occasionally  expressed  of  the  durability  of  the 
steel-frame  building  usually  arise  from  the  layman ;  these 
structures  are  essentially  engineering  constructions,  and  the  en- 
gineer commonly  stands  by  them.  The  editor  of  The  Engineering 
Magazine  (New  York,  July),  pooh-poohs  all  suggestions  of  decay 
through  "the  invisible  actions  of  corrosion,  vibration,  and  general 
molecular  degradation,"  and  backs  up  his  opinion  with  a  fact  or 
two  that  carry  some  weight.     He"  says  : 

"The  absurdity  of  these  forebodings  will  be  realized  when  it  is 
appreciated  that  the  demands  upon  the  steel  structure  are  far 
within  its  capabiUties  of  resistance.  So  far  as  vibration  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  not  a  steel  ship  afloat  which  is  not  subjected  to 
buffetings  before  which  the  slight  tremblings  of  the  tall  building 
are  microscopic  ;  and  the  modern  ocean  liner  is  twice  the  length  of 
the  tallest  building  in  existence,  the  Eiffel  tower  alone  excepted. 
No  one  fears  the  failure  of  the  metal  in  the  steamship,  because 
every  one  realizes  that  long  before  any  appreciable  deterioration 
can  occur  the  great  liner  will  have  been  relegated  to  the  junk  yard 
and  the  scrap  heap,  superseded  by  a  swifter  vessel,  of  a  newer 
model,  and  greater  capacity.  The  tall  building  is  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion. There  now  stands,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  a  modest  struc- 
ture of  eleven  stories  in  height  called,  since  the  time  of  its  construc- 
tion in  iSSS,  the  Tower  Building,  because  it  rose  at  that  time  like 
a  tall  watch-tower  above  the  smaller  houses  in  lower  Broadway. 
This  was  the  first  of  the  modern  tall  buildings  in  which  the  weights 
were  carried  upon  a  structural  skeleton,  instead  of  requiring  heavy 
walls  of  masonry  to  bear  the  burden  and  transmit  it  to  a  limited 
loundation  area.  To-day  tho  Tower  lUiildirg  is  lost  amid  the  far 
greater  structures  between  which  it  is  sandwiched,  and  having  out- 
lived its  usefulness,  it  is  to  be  torn  down  to  make  way  for  a  new 
structure  of  more  than  double  the  height.  We  have  thus  the  in- 
teresting fuc!  that  the  first  tall  building,  regarded  in  its  day  as  a 
marvel  of  engineering  audacity,  has  lived  its  life  in  the  short  space 
of  seventeen  years,  not  because  it  is  worn  out.  or  unsafe,  or  in  any 
way  objectionable,  but  simply  because  it  cumbereth  the  ground, 
so  to  speak,  because  it  is  not  tall  enough,  because  it  has  outlived 
its  usefulness  !  The  buildings  of  past  ages  which  have  remained 
are  extremely  few,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  small  number  of 
monumental  structures,  the  most  massive  erections  of  masonry 
have  given  place  to  newer  buildings,  better  adapted  to  the  require- 
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^ents  of  their  surroundings.  The  modern  tall  building  is  no  ex- 
ception ;  it  will  fill  its  place  in  the  passing  conditions  of  life,  com- 
merce, and  industry,  and  make  way  in  its  turn  to  something  devel- 
oped by  the  constantly  changing  environment." 


A    NEW    SHORTHAND   TYPEWRITER. 

OEVERAL  attempts  have  been  made  to  devise  a  practical 
*^  shorthand  typewriter,  but  apparently  no  one  of  them  has 
been  successful  enough  to  come  into  general  use.  One  was  de- 
scribed in  these  columns  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  we  now  present 
an  account  of  another,  contributed  to  La  Naitire  (V'a.xxf.,  March  25) 
by  M.  J.  Leroy.  The  new  typewriter  has  some  novel  features  and 
is  said  to  work  well.  It  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  Latin  lan- 
guages, but  a  simple  rearrangement  would  make  it  equally  suitable 
for  English.  The  disadvantage  of  all  special  shorthand  machines 
is  that  transcription  with  an  ordinary  typewriter  is  necessary.  A 
rapid  and  skilful  operator  can  take  dictation  directly  on  the  ordi- 
nary machine,  and  this  would  appear  to  be  an  ideal  method  ;  but  it 
is  probably  unattainable  as  a  general  thing,  and  the  shorthand 
typewriter  may  be  a  useful  substitute.  M.  Leroy 's  description 
runs  as  follows : 

"The  machine  described  herewith  has  the  very  appreciable  ad- 
vantage of  writing'in  ordinary  letters,  which  any  one  may  read  at 
first  sight.  It  appears  easy  to  learn,  and  the  operator  should  be 
able  to  take  dictation  without  very  long  experience.  The  difficul- 
ties of  manuscript  stenography  come  chiefly  from  the  complication 
of  signs,  which,  taken  from  the  Oriental  languages,  differ  from  the 
Latin  types  and  are  deformed  in  rapid  writing,  which  makes  read- 
ing almost  always  impossible  for  any  one  else  than  the  stenog- 
rapher himself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  typewriter  owes  its  mar- 
velous development  to  the  perfect  legibility  of  its  writing. 

"These  considerations  have  led  M.  Charles  Bivort,  the  inventor 
of  the  machine  in  question,  to  base  his  system  on  the  application 
of  printed  characters  and  his  method  on  syllabic  writing.  By  de- 
composing several  thousand  words,  by  dividing  sounds,  he  has 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  rational  alphabet.  This  not  only  facil- 
itates the  rapid  composition  of  most  of  the  words  in  the  French 
language,  but  also  those  of  all  tongues  of  Latin  origin  and,  with 
rare  exceptions,  of  most  foreign  languages.  The  order  adopted  is 
as  follows : 

SJBPFVCKBMDTNLRHIAUEO. 

"  The  author  has  suppressed  letters  having  the  same  sound  ;  for 
instance,  C  when  pronounced  like  S  or  K,  X  pronounced  as  CS, 
or  Z  as  S.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  added  another  letter  I 
to  represent  the  sounds  10  and  OI,  and  duplicated  letters  L,  N, 
R,  and  S,  as  being  the  most  used  finals. 

'"On  these  principles  M.  Bivort  has  built  his  machine,  limiting 
the  number  of  keys  to  20,  ten  for  each  hand.  He  thus  reduces  the 
number  of  letters  by  combining  those  of  similar  sound,  B  and  P, 
F  and  V,  Q,  K  and  (},  13  and  T. 

"  The  alphabet  is  accordingly  made  up  as  follows : 

SJ'BVGiyiDNLRHIAOEUIRNLS 

"  M.  Bivort"s  machine  is  conceived  and  executed  on  an  entirely 
new  plan  ;  it  does  not  at  all  re.semble  any  of  the  typewriters,  ordi- 
nary or  stenographic,  that  have  hitherto  appeared,  either  in  mech- 
anism, or  in  exterior  appearance,  or  in  results. 

"  The  keys  are  placed  in  two  rows  corresponding  to  the  five  tin- 


even  words  of  several  syllables.  The  hands  are  separated  by  two 
intermediate  keys,  one  to  write  the  letter  H,  the  other  to  advance 
the  paper.  An  accessory  key  makes  the  necessary  transposition 
for  writing  figures  and  punctuate  1  marks 

"The  speed  of  the  machine  is  limited  only  by  the  skill  of  the 
operator,  and  rapidity  does  not  injure  the  clearness  of  the 
writing,  wliich  remains  very  readable,  even  beyond  200  words  a 
minute. 

"  Learning  is  made  easy  by  the  letters  inscribed  on  the  keys. 
According  to  the  inventor,  after  several  days  of  practise  a  pupil 
writes  on  the  average  50  words  a  minute;  in  less  than  two  months 
he  reaches  the  normal  speed  of  125  to  150  words  a  minute 

"  As  accessory  advantages  it  has  been  noted  that  blind  persons 
can  thus  correspond  witii  those  who  see  and  even  serve  them  as 
stenographers. 

"  In  the  application  of  this  meclianical  stenography  to  tiie  tele- 
phone, we  may  preserve  the  trace  of  verbal  communications;  in 
commercial  houses  or  banks  we  may,  according  to  current  usage, 
dictate  a  report  or  a  letter  directly  to  the  typewriter,  who  will  take 
it  in  shorthand  from  the  dictation,  but  with  peculiar  facility  and 
clearness.  In  general,  it  would  seem  that  the  new  machine  should 
greatly  simplify  the  study  of  stenography. 

"  But  we  must  not  forget  that,  as  in  all  stenography,  a  second 
operation  is  necessary  to  put  the  dictation  into  long  hand,  and 
consequently  two  machines  must  be  bought— a  stenographic  and 
an  ordinary." — Translation  wa^/^/^ir  The  Literary  Digest. 
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SHORTHAND   TYPEWRITER    KEY    FOR    THE    FRENCH    LANGUAGE 

gers  of  each  hand.     The  letters  on  the  keys  are  in  a  regular  order 
that  enables  the  user  to  write  at  each  touch  a  whole  syllable  and 


THE    PASSING    OF   THE    FRAME    HOUSE. 

•'  I  "HAT  fireproof  construction  is  now  nearly  as  inexpensive  as 
•*■  frame  construction,  and  in  .some  cases  even  cheaper,  owing 
to  the  rise  in  price  of  lumber,  is  asserted  by  the  writer  of  an  arti- 
cle on  fireproof  country  homes  in  T/ie  Aixhitectural  Record  Bids 
recently  received  for  a  modest  residence  in  Pittsburg  showed  $4.'50o 
for  frame  construction  and  $4,200  for  fireproof  construction.  In 
Washington  the  cost  of  a  certain  dwelling  was  stated  at  JSs.Soo  for 
frame  construction  and  only  $5,100  for  fireproof  construction. 
These  are  city  figures.  For  dwellings  in  the  country  frame-con- 
struction ranges  from  5  to  8  per  cent,  cheaper.  These  prices, 
while  they  apply  only  to  the  East,  seem  significant  of  a  tendency 
all  over  the  country  that  will  make  fireproof  construction  less 
costly  in  the  near  future  than  frame  or  frame  and  brick  construc- 
tion. An  editorial  writer  in  TIic  Pioneer  /V^jri- (St.  Paul,  Minn., 
June  18)  comments  on  these  facts  as  follows: 

"  For  all  over  the  country  the  margin  between  fireproof  materials 
and  lumber  is  narrowing  with  some  rapidity,  and.  as  has  been 
shown,  has  already  disappeared  or  is  on  the  point  of  disappearing, 
in  certain  sections.  At  points  distant  from  any  source  of  hmiber 
supply  and  nearer  the  centers  of  steel  manufacture  lumjjer  is  natur- 
ally higher,  and  fireproortng,  or  at  least  mill  construction,  naturally 
lower  than  in  Minnesota.  Yet,  even  here,  careful  estimates  on  the 
proposed  J.  J.  Hill  school  showed  a  margin  of  only  about  11  per 
cent,  between  reenforced  concrete  construction  and  ordinary  brick- 
and-frame  construction.  In  ordinary  residences  a  difference  run- 
ning from  i2to  i8per  cent. ,  averaging  probably  about  15  per  cent., 
remains  between  the  cost  of  a  brick-andframe  building  and  a  re- 
enforced  concrete  building. 

"But  the  price  of  lumber,  while  now  fairly  stable,  is  almost  cer- 
tain to   advance  again  as  it  has  advanced  in  the   last  ten  years. 
Fifteen  years  is  set  down  as  the  limit  of  the  Minnesota  timber  sup- 
ply at  the  present  rate  of  lumbering,  and  even  before  that  time  we 
shall  have   to  secure   part  of  our  supply  of  even  or- 
dinary grades  from  much  more  distant  points.     But 
as  lumber  has  advanced  the  general  tendency  of  steel 
has  been  downward,  Portland  cement  has  been  be- 
coming cheaper  and  cheaper,  and  brick,   tile,  and 
other  artificial   fireproof  building   material  has  like- 
wise  steadily   declined    with    the    improvement    in 
processes  and  the  introduction  of  other  economies 
possible  with  an  enlarged  production. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  safe  to  say  that  before  long  the 
extensive  use  of  wood  in  buildings  except  for  floors, 
doors,  and  interior  finishings  will  become  a  thing  of  the  past.    The 
desirability  of  such  a  change  is  apparent." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


REFORM    IN   THE    ROMAN    CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

ALTHO  from  a  Protestant  point  of  view  tiie  Roman  Catholic 
Church  remains  essentially  an  unreformed  church,  writes 
the  Rev.  C.  A.  Briggs,  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology  in  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  nevertheless  "  the  history  of  that  church 
since  the  sixteenth  century  has  been  a  history  of  reforms,  and  in 
no  period  have  such  great  reforms  been  made  as  in  the  past  half 
century."  Leo  XII L  was  certainly  a  reforming  Pope,  urges  Pro- 
fessor Briggs,  and  Pius  X.  promises  to  be  a  still  greater  reformer. 
Emphasizing  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  Protestantism 
since  the  Reformation,  Professor  Briggs  claims  that  "  the  common 
doctrine  of  the  present  Protestant  theologians  would  not  be  recog- 
nized by  any  of  the  Reformers,"  and  that  "even  if  all  the  reforms 
demanded  by  the  original  Protestant  Reformers  had  been  accom- 
plished, the  Protestants  of  the  present  day  would  still  regard  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  as  unreformed."  The  dogmatic  differ- 
ences with  Rome,  he  continues,  "  either  no  longer  really  exist  or 
are  in  different  forms,  and  concerned  with  different  questions." 
From  his  article  in  The  North  American  Review  (July)  we  quote 
passages  expanding  the  main  points  of  his  contention.  Of  the  re- 
form movement  in  general  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  of 
its  latest  manifestations,  he  says  : 

"  Reforms  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  have  usually  begun  in 
France  or  Germany,  and  have  been  resisted  in  Italy,  and  especially 
in  Rome.  Many  reforming  Popes  have  failed  in  their  noble  pur- 
poses owing  to  the  stubborn  opposition  of  the  Roman  Curia,  whose 
interests  were  all  in  the  perpetuation  of  their  authority  and  privi- 
leges. The  significance  of  the  present  movement  is  not  only  in  the 
fact  that  the  Pope  himself  is  a  reformer;  but  still  more  in  that  re- 
form has  begun  in  Italy,  and  most  of  all  in  Rome,  and  is  promoted 
by  members  of  ft>e  Curia  itself." 

Professor  Briggs  describes  the  reforming  pamphlets  v-^hich  have 
been  recently  published  in  Rome  (see  The  Literary  Digest. 
July  8)  and  states  that  while  tiie  Pope  is  not  responsible  for  all  of 
them,  he  is  nevertheless  undoubtedly  at  the  head  of  the  reform 
movement.  Of  the  principle  underlying  the  Pope's  attitude  toward 
reform  we  read  : 

"  It  is  of  great  importance  to  understand  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  reform  in  the  words  of  the  Pope  himself,  namely,  ' Restau- 
rare  ogni  cosa  in  Cris/o,''  to  make  Jesus  Christ  himself  the  center 
and  mainspring  of  all  reform.  This  is  exactly  what  the  most  en- 
lightened Protestants  desire  for  their  own  churches  ;  what  more 
can  they  ask  for  the  Church  of  Rome?  Tne  Christological  move- 
ment has  been,  and  still  is,  one  of  the  strongest  impulses  of  the 
past  fifty  years.  It  is  of  immense  significance  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  under  the  headship  of  the  Pope,  deliberately  en- 
ters into,  and  takes  part  in,  this  world-wide  movement.  It  is  a 
common  objection  of  Protestants  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
that  it  pushes  Jesus  Christ  into  the  background,  and  that  the  pop- 
ular religion  is  the  worship  of  the  virgin  and  the  saints.  This  ob- 
jection is  not  altogether  valid  ;  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  the 
great  central  fact  in  the  worship  of  the  church,  where  Jesus  Christ 
himself,  in  real,  substantial  bodily  presence,  reigns  supreme,  and 
is  worshiped  as  (iod  and  Savior.  But  it  has  been  true  in  the  Ro- 
man Calliolic  Church,  as  in  tlie  Protestant  churches,  until  recent 
years,  and  among  Protestant  theologians  at  the  present  time,  that 
Jesus  Christ  has  not  lield  tlie  central  and  dominant  jjlace  in  Chris- 
tian doctrine  and  Ciiristian  life  that  is  his  due.  The  more  advanced 
Protestant  scholars  have  been  working  for  half  a  century  and  more 
to  lead  Christians  back  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  have  only  partially 
succeeded.  If  now  the  Pope,  as  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  owing  to  the  reverence  and  obedience  given  him  by  that 
whole  church  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  and  the  living  represen- 
tative of  our  Lord,  can  succeed  in  raising  up  Catholics  tliroughout 
the  world  to  thisexalted  position  of  reforming  everything  in  Christ, 
there  will  be  ere  long  the  greatest  revival  and  reformation  known 
to  history,  and  the  Protestant  churches  will  have  to  bestir  them 
selves  to  keep  pace  with  it." 

Professor  Briggs  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  Pope's  efforts  to  promote 


spirituality  in  the  church.  "He  has  himself  set  the  example  of 
preaching  practical  sermons,  and  thereby  lifted  the  sermon  to  a 
new  importance  in  Rome."  And  it  was  his  firm  purpose  of  remov- 
ing incompetent  and  worldly  bishops,  says  Professor  Briggs,  that 
brought  the  Pope  into  conflict  with  the  French  Government. 

It  is  noteworthy,  continues  the  writer,  that  in  this  reform  move- 
ment little  if  anything  is  said  of  Christian  dogma.  While  many 
think  that  dogma  is  the  principal  thing,  "  that  differences  in  dog- 
ma are  the  most  important,  and  that  reform  in  dogma  should  come 
first."  a  more  thorough  study  of  the  sixteenth  century,  argues 
Professor  Briggs,  makes  it  evident  that  the  division  of  the  West- 
ern Church  at  the  Reformation  was  not  due  so  much  to  dogma  as 
is  commonly  supposed."     He  continues: 

"  So  far  as  dogma  is  concerned,  the  original  Reformers  repudi- 
ated the  corrupt  and  hair-splitting  scholasticism  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  fell  back  upon  the  Bible  interpreted  by  Augustine 
and  Jerome.  All  the  original  Reformers  were  high  Augustinians, 
and  they  charged  the  Roman  Catholic  theologians  with  Semi- 
Pelagianism.  They  also  fell  back  on  Anselm's  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement.  It  is  a  common  error  that  they  made  the  Scriptures 
alone  their  rule  of  faith.  A  more  thorough  study  of  the  Bible  has 
shown  that  the  Reformers  were,  all  of  them,  greatly  mistaken  in 
their  interpretations.  Protestant  theology  has,  for  the  most  part, 
abandoned  the  high  Augustinianism  of  the  Reformers.  There  are 
few  high  Augustinians  in  Europe  ;  and  in  America  they  are  not  to 
be  found,  except  in  a  few  theological  seminaries,  and  among  their 
pupils.  The  common  doctrine  of  the  present  Protestant  theolo- 
gians would  not  be  recognized  by  any  of  the  Reformers.  The 
dogmatic  differences  with  Rome  either  no  longer  really  exist  or  are 
in  different  forms,  and  concerned  with  different  questions 

"The  Roman  Catholic  Church  made  a  very  important  reform 
in  dogma  when  Leo  XIII.  directed  that  Thomas  Aquinas  should  be 
used  as  the  standard  authority  in  all  Roman  Catholic  colleges  and 
seminaries,  for  thereby  theology  was  divested  of  the  accretions  of 
the  so-called  newer  scholasticism  since  the  Reformation,  and  of 
the  corrupt  scholasticism  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries; 
and  Roman  Catholic  dogma  was  built  upon  the  purest  and  best 
scholasticism  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  his  contemporary  Bonaven- 
tura.  This  was  a  reform  in  dogma  of  incalculable  importance.  It 
is  doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  if  there  would  have  been  such  an  an- 
tithesis between  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  dogma  if  Thomas 
Aquinas  had  been  the  universal  standard  of  doctrine  in  the  six- 
teenth century." 

EFFECT   OF    FOREIGN    MISSIONS    UPON 
CHRISTIANITY. 

ONE  of  the  most  striking  results  of  foreign  missions,  writes 
Mr.  J.  C.  \.  Durell  in  The  East  and  the  West  (London, 
July),  has  been  the  effect  which  they  have  had  upon  our  compre- 
hension of  the  Christian  faith.  Since  it  is  a  law  of  human  thought, 
he  holds,  that  man  .can  only  discover  truths  which  arise  out  of  his 
own  experience,  "  it  follows  that  each  nation,  with  its  own  peculiar 
psychological  experience,  must  have  some  contribution  to  make 
toward  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  religion  of  the  incarnation." 
Thus  the  special  qualities  of  each  national  type  of  thought  and 
life  are  needed  to  elucidate  Christ's  "  perfectly  representative  hu- 
man nature,"  he  argues.  As  the  Christian  faith  subjugated  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin  mind,  says  Mr.  Durell.  glancing  back  to  the 
beginnings  of  foreign  missions,  its  development  took  on  something 
of  color  and  direction  from  each.  "Thus,  while  the  (Greeks  had 
been  occupied  in  working  out  the  meaning  of  the  Incarnation,  the 
Latins  were  able  to  show  more  satisfactorily  how  tiie  fruits  of  the 
incarnation  satisfv  the  needs  of  man."  Again,  the  spread  of 
Christianity  to  the  virile  nations  of  Northern  Europe  was  bound 
to  react  upon  the  faith.  But  "not  till  we  reach  the  period  of  the 
Reformation  do  we  arrive  at  the  permanent  contribution  whicii 
Teutonic  Christianity  was  destined  to  make  to  the  Christian  faith." 
Of  this  contribution  he  says  further: 

"  The  Reformation  was  a  revolt  against  the  irrational.  It  asserts 
that  no  truth,  however  transcendental,  can  be  repugnant  to  the 
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God -given  reason.  It  introduces  a  robust  common  sense,  which 
will  not  admit  of  a  presentation  of  Christianity  that  is  either  un- 
manly or  unreal.  The  Christianity  of  the  North  appeals  to  man  as 
man  in  the  fulness  of  his  complete  human  nature  and  in  his  social 
relations.  It  finds  its  ideal,  not  in  monasticism,  but  in  social 
life.  And  herein  its  contribution  to  the  practical  aspects  of  the 
faith  is  not  yet  complete.  Teutonic  Christianity  still  has  its  proph- 
ets, whose  work  it  is  to  interpret  the  message  in  the  light  of  the 
ever-increasing  complexity  of  social  conditions ;  to  show  us  that, 
as  the  incarnation  has  sanctified  the  whole  of  human  life,  so  every 
condition  of  human  activity  may  find  in  the  religion  of  the  incar- 
nation the  satisfaction  of  its  needs." 

As  Christianity  spread  to  the  Celts,  they  too  made  (heir  uncon- 
scious contribution  to  Christianity,  continues  Mr.  Durell : 

"Celts  and  Teutons  are  planted  side  by  side,  and  each  is  the 
necessary  corrective  of  the  other.  The  special  function  of  the 
Celts  has  been  to  exhibit  the  lovableness  of  the  Christian  life,  to 
bring  the  gift  of  enthusiasm  to  correct  the  coldness  of  pure  reason  ; 
to  remind  us  that  the  religion  of  the  Son  of  Man  claims  the  heart 
as  well  as  the  head,  and  that  a  warm-hearted  temperament  is  a 
necessary  element  in  Catholic  Christianity." 

Thus,  through  the  work  of  missions,  successive  types  of  human- 
ity have  been  brought  into  the  body  of  Christ,  and  each  of  these 
types,  says  Mr.  Durell,  has  had  its  contribution  to  make,  "some- 
times in  a  further  interpretation  of  fundamental  dogma,  sometimes 
in  a  new  application  of  the  faith  to  the  changing  conditions  of 
life."     H€  concludes : 

"  And  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  so  without  doubt  it  must  be  in 
the  future.  The  church  still  has  missionary  triumphs  in  store  for 
it.  Many  new  national  churches  are  to  take  organic  and  charac- 
teristic form.  Humanity  has  many  types,  which  as  yet  are  hardly 
represented  in  the  body  of  Christ.  What  is  to  be  the  fruit  of  the 
religion  of  the  incarnation  when  grafted  on  to  these  new  nations? 
It  is  hardly  possible  even  to  guess.  But  this  at  least  is  certain, 
that  a  new  expansion  of  the  Christian  consciousness  must  follow. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  nations  of  the  East.  They,  like  ourselves, 
are  made  '  in  the  image  of  God,'  with  power  to  know  God.  Yet  so 
different  are  their  modes  of  thought  from  our  own  that  a  Euro- 
pean, it  is  said,  never  really  understands  an  Oriental  mind.  Now, 
will  not  the  characteristic  thought  of  these  nations,  when  brought 
under  the  sway  of  Christianity,  react  upon  the  Christian  faith.''  All 
analogy  proclaims  that  it  must  be  so.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
races  of  India;  take  the  people  of  China  or  of  Japan.  No  one 
who  grasps  the  principle  of  the  incarnation  can  doubt  that  such 
striking  types  of  human  nature  must  be  destined  to  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  enrichment  of  the  faith. 

"  But  in  what  direction.''  Perhaps  not  even  a  professed  Oriental 
student  will  do  more  than  vaguely  conjecture.  But  at  least  one 
idea  suggests  itself.  A  prominent  Eastern  characteristic  is  a  dis- 
regard of  time.  The  Oriental  can  wait.  He  is  careless  of  the 
lapse  of  years.  So  his  home  is  '  the  unchanging  East.'  How 
different  is  this  from  the  turmoil  of  the  West,  with  its  incessant 
rush,  allowing  no  opportunity  for  rest  and  little  for  thought  !  Now 
may  not  this  feature  of  the  Eastern  mind  enable  it  to  throw  light 
upon  that  idea  of  timelessness  which  underlies  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  eternity,  an  idea  so  difficult  for  a  Western  mind  to  grasp.'' 
'  One  day  as  a  thousand  years  ! '  May  it  not  be  that  in  this  direc- 
tion the  Oriental  will  help  us  better  to  understand  the  Christian 
faith?  Detail,  however,  must  be  conjecture.  But  at  least  let  us 
be  certain  that  in  some  direction  a  rich  development  of  the  Chris- 
tian consciousness  will  be  the  outcome  of  further  missionary 
work." 


Christ's  Patriotism.  — Christ's  quotations  from  pre-Chris- 
tian scriptures,  maintains  a  writer  in  the  London  Spectator,  re- 
veal a  special  liking  for  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  whose  author 
was  "before  all  things  a  patriot."  While  Deuteronomy  deals  with 
the  law,  it  is  "  the  law  in  the  mouth  of  a  poet."  The  author's 
mind  "was  inflamed  with  the  greatness  of  the  Jews."  He 
dreamed  that  the  future  would  acknowledge  their  paramountcy, 
"for  this  is  your  wisdom  and  your  understanding  in  the  sight  of 
the  nations,  which  shall  hear  all  these  statutes,  and  say,  Surely 
this  great  nation  is  a  wise  and  understanding  people."    Is  it  fanci- 


ful, asks  the  English  writer,  to  trace  the  effect  of  this  early  incul- 
cation of  spiritual  patriotism  upon  the  character  of  Christ?  And 
he  answers : 

"Surely  not,  for  tho  Christ  taught  a  universal  religion,  he  never 
forgot  the  Judaic  soil  from  which  his  doctrine  sprang.  In  his 
most  catholic  statement  of  his  faith,  wlien  he  declared,  in  contra- 
diction of  the  express  commands  of  the  author  of  Deuteronomy, 
who  aimed  at  setting  up  a  central  altar,  that  every  man  worshiped 
rightly  who  worshiped  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  that  where  he 
might  worship  was  matter  of  no  moment  whatever,  he  paid  a  trib- 
ute to  his  own  race  which  must  still  fill  the  reader  with  astonish- 
ment, saying,  '  Salvation  is  of  the  Jews.'  " 


AN    IRISH    ATTACK    UPON  DISESTABLISHMENT 

IN    FRANCE. 

A   MBROSE    COLEMAN,  O.F.,   a  writer  in  The  Dublin  Re- 


t\ 


view  for  July,  sees  in  the  bill  recently  pa.ssed  by  the  Ciiam- 


ber  of  Deputies  for  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  in  France, 
"the  greatest  victory  ever  achieved  by  Latin  Freemasonry  against 
the  Church  since  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution."  Moreover, 
he  regards  it  as  a  proof  that  "  the  steady,  unrelenting  policy  of  the 
anti-clerical  party,  not  only  in  France,  but  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  the 
other  Latin  countries,  is  the  destruction  of  Christianity  as  a  n:oral 
force  in  the  world." 

The  same  determination  to  blot  Christianity  out  of  France 
shown  by  the  leaders  of  the  French  Revolution,  in  their  orgy  of 
blood  and  murder,  continues  this  Irish  writer,  appears  now  in  the 
less  violent  but  no  less  effective  legislation  of  the  Third  Republic. 
With  those  Roman  Catholics  who  argue  that  disestablishment  will 
be  a  great  benefit  to  the  French  Church  he  has  no  sympathy.  To 
him  the  suggestion  of  benefit  appears  as  a  hollow  mockery.  He 
sees  only  "an  infidel  government  throttling  the  Church,"  in  order 
that  "  she  may  not  prove  any  .serious  hindrance  to  the  utter  de- 
Christianization  of  the  country."  To  return  to  his  argument  more 
in  detail : 

"  It  is  not  clericalism  which  is  the  enemy,  but  Christianity  itself. 
That  is  the  true  meaning  and  motive  of  the  persecution  of  the  re- 
ligious orders  in  France,  and  the  separation  of  Church  and  State. 
The  real  issue,  undisguised  at  times  by  the  more  outspoken  and 
violent  of  the  party,  is  between  Atheism  and  Christianity,  between 
a  Christian  and  atheistic,  or,  as  M.  Combes  terms  it,  a  neutral 
government.  It  is  a  return  to  the  atheistic  principles  and  violently 
persecuting  character  of  the  first  revolution.  When  M.  Combes 
declares,  as  the  keynote  of  his  policy,  'the  absolute  independence 
of  the  state  of  all  dogma  and  its  recognized  supremacy  over  every 
religious  communion  "  to  be  the 'doctrine  of  the  French  Revolution, 
of  which  the  French  Republic  glories  in  lieing  the  heir.'  the  most 
skeptical  should  i)e  convinced  that  the  uprooting  of  the  religious 
idea  has  been  the  sole  motive  of  the  present  legislation  in  France. 
It  is  startling,  indeed,  to  find  that  the  ex-Premier  of  France  has 
drawn  his  inspiration  on  the  religious  question  from  that  lurid  as- 
sembly which  abolished  Catholicism,  closed  the  churches,  forbade 
all  outward  signs  of  religion,  decreed  death  to  the  priests,  and  saw- 
that  decree  carried  out  in  the  fiendish  September  massacres." 

What  has  happened  before,  he  adds,  may  happen  again.  Turn- 
ing to  another  point : 

"  Many  English  Catholics,  with  their  experience  of  almost  entire 
liberty  under  a  Protestant  government,  have  been  of  opinion  that 
the  Church  in  France  will  gain  rather  than  lose  by  her  separation 
from  the  State.  .  .  .  The  clergy,  no  longer  crouching  under  the 
insolent  orders  of  a  Masonic  and  infidel  minister  of  worship,  no 
longer  hated  by  the  people  as  government  employees,  no  longer 
shackled  by  State  interference,  will  be  able  to  look  after  their 
flocks  free  from  outside  interference.  Ikit  those  who  reason  thus 
do  not  understand  the  real  meaning  of  the  Bill  of  .Separation. 
There  is  no  intention  of  allowing  the  free  Church  to  exist  in  the  free 
State.  The  bill  belies  its  name,  for  it  does  not  propose  a  real  sep- 
aration. It  is  simply  a  repudiation  by  the  French  Government  of 
its  pecuniary  obligations  to  the  Church,  an  unwarrantable  confisca- 
tion of  Church  property,  and  the  dragging  down  of  the  Church  from 
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the  honorable  position  of  an  ally  in  the  furtherance  of  the  welfare 
of  the  nation  to  that  of  a  dangerous  society  to  be  kept  under  the 
constant  surveillance  of  the  police.  There  will  be  no  more  sepa- 
ration than  that  existing  between  the  police  authorities  and  an  ex- 
convict,  or  ticket-of-leave  man,  liable  to  reimprisonment  if  he  does 
not  report  himself  from  time  to  time.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  degrade,  impoverish,  and  manacle  the  Church  more  securely 
than  before.  The  ultimate  intention,  of  course,  in  the  mind  of  the 
atheistical  government  is  to  reduce  the  Church  to  such  a  state  of 
slavery  that  she  may  not  prove  any  serious  hindrance  to  the  utter 
de-Christianization  of  the  country." 

It  does  not  require  much  reflection,  says  Ambrose  Coleman,  to 
see  that  under  the  new  conditions  "  tlie  Church  will  be  bound  hand 
and  foot,  and  that  there  will  be  less  religious  liberty  allowed  in 
France  than  in  Russia,  Turkey,  or  any  other  country."  To  quote 
further : 

"  Religious  France,  once  the  'eldest  daughter  of  the  Church,'  is 
now  to  be  the  Cinderella,  deprived  even  of  those  vestiges  of  lib- 
erty that  even  persecuted  Catholics  of  other  nations  enjoy.  The 
aim  of  the  Bill  of  Separation  is,  after  the  robbing  of  the  property 
of  the  church,  to  keep  her  impoverished  for  all  future  time  and 
exclude  her  from  every  legitimate  sphere  of  influence.  No  longer 
will  she  be  allowed  to  practise  works  of  beneficence,  no  longer  may 
she  educate  the  young  or  tend  the  sick,  or  relieve  the  wants  of  the 
poor  or  open  asylums  for  the  afflicted.  The  societies  being  al- 
lowed to  exist  for  the  sole  purpose  of  religious  worship,  the  care- 
ful scrutiny  of  their  accounts  by  the  civil  authorities  will  detect 
any  outlay  for  what  these  will  decide  are  objects  not  legitimately 
belonging  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  exist.  Every  utterance 
of  a  priest  against  the  vices  of  the  age,  every  warning  to  his  flock 
to  avoid  the  company  of  the  wicked  may  be  construed  by  the 
police-officer  present  as  an  incitement  of  one  body  of  citizens 
against  another,  and  be  made  a  pretext  for  closing  the  Church  and 
dissolving  the  local  society." 

As  the  years  roll  on,  predicts  the  writer,  the  present  laws  will  be 
followed  by  others  still  more  oppressive.  "Who  knows,"  he  ex- 
claims, "  if  legislation  may  not  be  attempted  against  infant  bap- 
tism ? " 


BLURRED   OUTLINES   IN    RELIGION. 

T  N  Dr.  Felix  Adler's  recent  book,  "  The  Religion  of  Duty,"  we 
-*■  find  certain  affirmations  of  belief  which,  coming  from  so 
prominent  a  leader  of  the  Ethical-Culture  movement,  may  be  re- 
garded as  having  significance  other  than  usually  pertains  to  a 
merely  personal  creed.  Dr.  Adler  demands  "  definiteness  in  re- 
ligious thinking,"  and  urges  that  "it  is  time  we  put  away  from  us 
this)  mush  of  religious  sentiment,  and  cease  to  be  content  with 
vague  blurred  outlines  of  thought  on  the  greatest  of  all  subjects, 
while  we  demand  distinctness  in  every  other."  He  then  proceeds 
to  define  his  own  beliefs.  After  elin»inating  from  the  body  of  ideas 
accumulated  by  the  religious  experience  of  the  race,  such  ones  as 
he  can  no  longer  retain,  there  are  left,  he  affirms,  these  three  :  "  the 
idea  of  righteousness,  the  idea  that  justice  will  gain  the  a.scendent, 
and  ihat  there  is  a  sublime  jjurpose  in  things — three  aspects  of  one 
idea."  These  he  would  not  give  up;  and  he  adds  :  "  1  do  not  see 
how  any  courageous  attitude  toward  life  is  possible  unless  one, 
cither  avowedly  or  surreptitiously,  retains  thorn."  As  to  the  sanc- 
tions ui)on  which  these  moral  ideas  rest  he  says: 

"  I  bilieve  that  there  is  a  higher  Being,  an  ultimate,  divine  Real- 
ity in  things.  This  Being  is  not  a  man,  is  not  Me,  or  She,  or  It. 
did  not  make  the  world  as  a  carpenter  makes  a  table,  or  as  an  archi- 
tect builds  a  house.  In  the  attempt  to  describe  this  Being,  lan- 
guage faints,  imagination  grows  dizzy,  thought  is  paralyzed.  On 
moral  groimds,  and  in  the  last  analysis  on  moral  grounds  only,  I 
assume  the  existence  of  such  a  Being.  .Ml  that  I  can  say,  by  way 
of  description,  is  that  there  really  exists  that  wliich  corresponds 
to  the  moral  ideal,  that  there  is  a  Bower  back  of  the  etfort  to- 
ward righteousness,  which  gives  effect  to  it,  beyond  our  finite 
power.  .  .   . 

"As  to  Theism  I  would  distinguish  between  the  form  and  the 
content.     The  form  I  can  not  use  at  all.     Neither  can  I  use  certain 


ideas  of  which  it  has  been  the  vehicle.  Certain  other  ideas  I  am 
anxious  to  recast,  to  take  out  of  the  form  in  which  they  have  been 
contained  because  I  realize  that  I  must  continue  to  use  them,  that, 
with  respect  to  them,  there  is  community  between  myself  and  the 
Theist.  The  ideas  that  are  true  to  me,  are,  in  the  first  place,  that 
there  is  a  Supreme  Righteousness,  tho  I  have  ceased  to  think  of 
that  Supreme  Righteousness  as  a  King  or  Special  Providence. 
Then  the  idea,  so  invaluable  to  the  wronged  and  the  oppressed, 
that  justice  is  somehow  going  to  work  itself  out  in  the  world.  I 
do  not  see  how  we  can  do  without  that  idea.  1  do  not  see  how 
Dreyfus  could  have  done  without  it.  It  was  the  one  grand,  sub- 
lime thought  that  supported  him  during  those  five  horrible  years 
on  Devil  s  Island.  If  you  read  his  letters  you  will  find  constant 
reference  to  the  '  cry  of  his  soul,'  the  cry  for  justice,  the  belief  that 
justice  would  somehow  come  uppermost.  And,  then,  there  is  the 
idea,  so  invaluable  to  the  afflicted,  or  those  in  trouble,  that  there 
is  a  purpose  working  itself  out  in  the  world,  and  that  the  tears  that 
are  shed  and  the  blood  that  flows  and  all  the  sufferings,  and  black 
misery  is  but  the  price  paid  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  measure- 
less good.  We  human  beings  can  bear  anv  amount  of  pain  if  we 
are  able  to  see  purpose  in  it,  if  we  can  convince  ourselves  that  it 
is  not  sheer  cruelty  ;  but  that  it  will  serve  a  supreme  end,  even  tho 
we  know  not  how." 

The  question  asked  of  creeds  as  to  the  degree  of  certainty  that 
they  are  able  to  enforce,  finds,  according  to  the  leader  of  the  Eth- 
ical Society,  a  sufficient  answer  when  put  to  the  creed  that  he  here 
elucidates.     He  says : 

"  Agnosticism  contends  that  the  only  certainty  is  scientific  cer- 
tainty, based  on  truth  verifiable  in  experience.  My  contention  is 
that  there  is  another  kind  of  certainty,  namely,  moral  certainty, 
ba.sed,  not  on  truth  verifiable  in  experience,  but  on  truth  necessa- 
rily inferred  from  moral  experience.  Agnosticism  neither  affirms 
nor  denies  the  existence  of  an  ultimate  higher  Power.  I  hold  my- 
self warranted  in  affirming  that  there  is  such  a  Power,  tho  I  con- 
fess to  know  as  little  as  the  agnostic  what  the  nature  of  that  Power, 
considered  in  itself,  may  be.  The  assertion  that  there  is  such  a 
Power  is  plainly  a  step  beyond  Agnosticism.  I  take  this  step  on 
the  ground  that  all  that  is  best  in  me  urges  me  to  work  for  a  state 
of  moral  perfection  in  the  world,  and  on  the  ground  that  the  attain- 
ment of  this  goal  is  not  dependent  on  human  effort  alone,  but  may 
be  hindered  or  helped  by  Nature.  If.  then,  I  believe  in  the  ulti- 
mate attainment  of  the  moral  end,  I  am  forced  to  assume  that 
there  is  provision  in  Nature  looking  to  the  achievement  of  that 
end." 

The  theistic  conception  of  a  Being,  omnipotent,  omniscient, I 

good,  says  Dr.  Adler,  was  too  abstract  for  any  but  philosophers 
to  deal  with  until  it  was  "superimposed  upon  the  concrete  miage 
of  a  man;  or  rather,  an  individual  was  glorified,  idealized,  and 
sublimated,  by  being  endowed  with  attributes  of  omnipotence,  om- 
niscience, and  goodness."  In  the  same  way"  human  society  made 
spiritually  perfect,"  which  is  the  substitute  he  offers  for  the  theistic 
conception,  is  the  abstract  idea  of  a  multiple  God  which  "will 
achieve  power,  strength,  and  convincingness,  by  being  associated 
with  and  superimposed  upon  human  society."  In  elucidating  this 
ideal  he  writes : 

"  Humanity,  as  we  know  it,  is  ever  imperfect.  We  need  some 
larger  outlook,  to  have  set  before  us  an  ideal  ot  perfection,  toward 
which  our  labors  may  be  directed.  What  shall  be  this  ideal  of 
perfection?  Seeing  that  a  metaphor,  a  symbol  is  necessary,  what 
religious  symbol  may  be  employed?  I  have  said  that  we  can  not 
conceive  of  the  moral  ideal  as  incorporated  in  a  Father;  nay  that 
we  can  not  conceive  of  that  ideal  as  embodied  in  any  individual 
whatsoever.  The  moral  ideal  escapes  the  bounds  of  individuality. 
The  elements  which  it  includes  are  too  manifold  to  be  represented 
by  a  single  individual,  no  matter  how  sublimely  idealized.  The 
moral  ideal  is  a  social  ideal.  It  includes  types  of  excellence  which 
we  can  not  think  ot  as  existing  together  .a  the  same  person;  the 
excellence  of  man  and  of  woman,  of  the  aged  and  of  the  young, 
the  special  types  of  moral  excellence  which  are  peculiar  to  the  dif- 
ferent vocations.  It  can  be  represented  only  by  a  vast  and  differ- 
entiated society.  It  is  the  ideal,  not  of  one  Infinite  Being,  but  of 
an  inhnitudeof  l)eings,of  a  world  of  spirits,  comprising  all  rational 
existence  that  ever  has  been,  is,  or  will  be  on  earth  or  in  the  dis- 
tant suns  and  stars.     It  is  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  whole,  each  mem- 
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ber  of  which  expresses  uniquely  some  aspect  of  the  life  of  the 
whole,  is  sustained  by  the  whole,  and  sustains  it,  and  is  indispensa- 
ble to  it.  The  moral  ideal  is  that  of  a  multiple  God  ;  of  a  com- 
monwealth of  spirits,  not  of  one  spirit  who,  as  sovereign,  stands 
apart  and  aloof,  and  to  whom  the  rest  are  subject.  Just  as  sover- 
eignty in  the  State  is  no  longer  incarnated  in  a  single  individual, 
but  is  disseminated  through  and  permeates  the  whole  people  ;  so 
the  sovereignty  of  the  universe  can  not  be  lodged  in  an  individual 
Spirit,  but  must  be  disseminated  through  the  entire  world  of  spirit. 
The  Theistic  conception  is  monarchical,  the  conception  here  indi- 
cated is  democratic  ;  viewing  the  sovereignty  of  the  world  as  em- 
bodied not  in  one  Infinite  Being,  but  in  an  infinitude  of  beings,  in 
the  process  of  organizing  into  an  ever-increasing  unity." 


witli  strong  and  healthful  commotions  to  a  general  reforming." 
Now  in  these  days  of  new  thought  it  is  not  possible  to  be  quite  so 
optimistic.  The  English  world  has  grown  older.  The  dangers  of 
a  new  religious  departure  strike  at  times  on  the  imagination  of  the 
most  faithful  with  a  sickening  sense  of  fear.  Revolt  and  loss  of 
reverence  walk  hand-in-hand  with  the  new  spirit  of  religious  ad- 
venture, and  half  the  Church  holds  back." 


M 


MILTON    AS   A    RELIGIOUS   RADICAL. 

ILTON  was  a  bold  advocate  of  progress,  of  freedom  of 
thought  and  expression  in  religion.  In  view  of  the  present 
twentieth-century  Biblical  criticism  his  genius  foresaw  the  results 
of  ages  of  intellectual  experience.  Such  is  the  contention  of  a 
writer  in  The  Spectator  (London)  who  adds  : 

"  No  twentieth-century  advocate  of  the  Higher  Criticism  was 
ever  more  genuinely  convinced,  or  ever  declared  more  clearly, 
than  Milton  that  the  best  friends  of  religion  are  mental  energy  and 
courage,  the  worst  enemies  mental  sloth  and  timidity." 

The  writer  shows  that  Milton  described  several  types  of  men 
who  worked  in  his  day  for  the  secularization  of  the  nation — each 
of  whom  has  his  representatives  in  the  present  day.  First  there 
is  the  representative  of  spiritual  sloth.     To  quote  : 

"The  spiritual  sluggard  in  Milton's  mind  at  the  moment  is  an 
energetic  man  of  business  who,  according  to  the  custom  of  his 
time,  has  picked  out  some  learned  divine  to  whose  views  he  may 
pin  his  faith.  He  takes  him  into  his  home,  and  'resigns  the  whole 
warehouse  of  his  religion,  with  all  the  locks  and  keys,  into  his 
custody.'  The  custodian  reads  prayers  night  and  morning,  and 
follows  his  private  avocations  between  times,  leaving  'his  kind  en- 
tertainer in  the  shop  trading  all  day  without  his  religion.' 

"Allowing  for  changes  of  custom — for  the  apparel,  as  it  were, 
of  the  model — the  portrait  would  stand  for  a  large  class  of  hard- 
working and  ceremonially  observant  men  in  the  present  day." 

Milton  adds  to  this  type  that  of  the  men  who  submit  their  mind 
altogether  to  religious  teachers — which  latter  humor  them  by  set- 
tling, ordering,  and  regulating  all  things  for  them.  The  writer  in 
The  Spectator  e.n\2irgQ?,  on  Milton's  list  by  adding  another  type. 
Nowadays,  he  says  : 

"We  have  not  only  those  who  accept  religion  without  thought 
upon  authority,  but  those  who  accept  irreligion  upon  the  same 
terms.  On  the  authority  of  a  particular  phase  of  current  literature, 
they  make  up  tiieir  minds  that  nothing  ever  has  been,  and  nothing 
ever  will  be,  known  about  God  or  the  human  soul.  They  assure 
their  intimate  friends  that  'either  the  thing  is  true,  or  it's  not.' 
Just  what  they  mean  by  the  'thing  '  they  would  not  find  it  easy  to 
say  offhand.  Perhaps  if  they  were  pressed  they  might  reply  that 
they  meant  religion,  or  more  probably  the  Christian  religion.  To 
apply  such  an  absurd  sentence  to  any  other  branch  of  study  would 
seem  to  them  to  be  childish  in  the  last  degree.  If  asked  whether 
they  believed  history,  or  philosophy,  or  psychology  to  be  true,  or 
whether  they  did  not,  they  would  put  the  questioner  down  as  too 
ignorant  to  be  worth  arguing  with.  Yet  the  phrase  is  good  enough 
to  maintain  their  spiritual  sloth,  and  close  their  minds  to  all  the 
voices,  both  within  and  without,  which  might  tell  them  some- 
thing about  a  matter  upon  which  they  are  determined  not  to  think." 

He  considers  that  Milton's  times  were  very  much  like  our  own, 
with  a  difference,  but  that  the  author  of  the  "  Areopagitica  "  sets  an 
example  to  men  of  the  present  age,  altho  it  is  darker,  and  less 
hopeful  than  his  own.     To  quote  : 

•'  Milton  recounted  a  state  of  things  very  much  like  our  own. 
He  stood  amid  like  circumstances,  but  not  in  the  same  atmosphere. 
There  was  a  hopefulness  in  the  air  in  his  day  which  is  not  with  us 
now.  He  could  allude  to  the  advent  of  the  new  learning  and  all  its 
cataclysmal    effects    as    the  time 'when  God  shakes  a  kingdom 


THE   CHURCH    AS   A    BROTHERHOOD. 

'  I  "HE  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Stuart  MacArthur's  recent  impassioned 
-*-  defense  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  (see  The  Liticrary 
DIGE.ST,  June  17)  served  to  emphasize  the  idea  of  the  Church  as  a 
brotherhood — a  conception  which  has  been  somewhat  in  eclipse  of 
late  years,  declares  The  Evening  Post.  Every  new  sect,  says  The 
Post,  has  made  much  of  the  idea  of  brotherhood.     It  continues : 

"The  Methodists — to  mention  but  one  example— actually  used 
the  term  'Brother  '  or  'Sister '  as  the  common  term  of  address  for 
a  fellow  member  ;  and  they  seriously  set  out  to  treat  each  other  as 
'dearly  beloved  brothers  in  Christ.'  They  promised,  as  members 
of  one  family,  to  settle  their  disputes  out  of  court  and  thus  avoid 
lawsuits,  and  to  restrict  their  business  and  social  intercourse,  as 
far  as  might  be  practicable,  to  those  who  were  of  the  'same 
household  of  faith.'  Inevitably  these  Christians  who  have  taken 
to  heart  their  mutual  relationships  have  looked  keenly  to  the  mornls 
of  each  individual  of  the  flock." 

Thus,  fifty  or  seventy-five  years  ago,  continues  the  writer,  churcii 
trials  were  far  more  frequent  than  to-day  in  our  rural  districts,  and 
minor  offenses  were  pretty  generally  punished  by  censure  or  sus- 
pension, and  grave  transgressions  by  expulsion.  "In  1905  a 
Methodist  minister  can  achieve  notoriety  by  threatening  discipline 
for  dancing  and  card-playing  ;  in  1850,  on  the  contrary,  he  could 
achieve  it  by  neglecting  to  enforce  his  strict  rules."  This  The 
Evening  Post  regards  as  evidence  of  a  declining  sense,  within  the 
church,  of  brotherhood  and  mutual  responsibility.  "That  sharp 
line  which  used  to  divide  the  children  of  light  from  the  ciiildren  of 
darkness  is  rapidly  becoming  obliterated."  If  the  revival  of  re- 
ligion for  which  the  devout  are  praying  so  earnestly  shall  ever 
come,  continues  the  writer,  "  it  will  surely  be  accompanied  by  a 
revival  of  the  ancient  and  obsolescent  doctrine  of  Christian  broth- 
erhood."  

Benefits  of  Schism. — Mark  Twain,  in  his  "  Yankee  at  the 
Court  of  King  Arthur,"  argues  against  the  popular  ideal  of  a  united 
church,  advocating,  instead,  a  "go-as-you-please"  policy  in  relig- 
ion. Absence  of  unanimity  among  the  churches,  he  urges,  is  a 
safeguard  against  the  alliance  of  Church  and  State,  and  the  con- 
sequent mutual  interference  between  politics  and  religion.  Mr. 
James  Lang,  in  a  letter  to  The  Presbyterian  (Toronto)  offers  yet 
another  argument  against  church  union.     He  says  : 

"Has  not  the  divine  Creator  set  the  seal  of  approval  upon  'di- 
versity of  operations'  by  establishing  unitormity  in  law  with  infi- 
nite variety  in  matter  and  mind  acted  upon  by  law?  By  all  means 
let  the  Evangelical  Church  leaders  strive  to  soften  the  asperities 
ot  controversial  discussion  and  emphasize  the  points  of  doctrine 
upon  which  there  is  already  practical  unanimity. 

"  But  before  attempting  to  set  up  a  system  of  administration  foi 
a  society  so  complex  as  the  united  church  must  be,  they  should 
keep  in  mind  a  few  indisputable  facts  in  the  past  and  present  of 
church  life.  For  example,  the  great '  Here.sy  '  which  divideil  the 
churcli  four  hundred  years  ago  may  be  said  to  have  saved  the 
Church  of  Rome  ;  such  vigor  was  imparted  to  that  great  religious 
body  by  the  separation. 

"The  Wesleyan  'Schism  '  infused  fresh  vitality  into  the  Church 
of  England,  as  all  admit. 

"The  'Disruption'  of  1843  dissipated  the  dull  apathy  which 
wealth  and  power  and  numerical  strength  had  brought  upon  the 
Scottish  Church. 

"And  at  the  present  day  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  exhibits 
by  far  the  most  forceful  and  effective  activities  where  immediate 
contact  with  the  Protestant  churches  stimulates  her  energies  while 
repressing  her  assaults  upon  individual  freedom." 
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FOREIGN    COMIVIENT. 


RUSSIAN  PRESS  ON  PEACE  PROSPECTS. 

WITH  the  appointment  of  the  peace  plenipotentiaries  and  the 
official  announcement  that  they  are  to  be  intrusted  with 
ample  power  lo  conclude  a  treaty,  subject  to  ratitication  by  the  re- 
spective governments,  there  is  renewed  interest  in  the  question 
whether  peace  is  the  probable  outcome  of  the  meeting  arranged 
through  the  friendly  intervention  of  President  Roosevelt.  What- 
ever Europe  and  America  feel,  in  Russia  there  are  tiiose  who  assert 
that  their  country  will  not  accept  peace  except  on  terms  entirely 
agreeable  to  Russian  pride  and  prestige.  There  are  earnest  pro- 
tests in  the  press  against  any  humiliating  and  shameful  peace 
treaty,  and  it  is  persistently  urged  that  the  situation  in  Manchuria 
is  not  at  all  desperate— indeed,  not  half  so  bad  as  the  Western 
papers  represent  it  to  be. 

These  sentiments  are  not  confined  to  the  conservative  or  bureau- 
cratic organs,  tho  these  are  most  aggressive  in  voicing  them. 
Even  advanced  reformers  are  not  unanimous  as  to  the  necessity  or 
advisability  of  concluding  peace  on  any  terms  that  other  nations 
may  regard  as  moderate  and  reasonable.     Some  liberals  hold  that 
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-Punch  (London). 


genuine  reform  at  home  would  immensely  improve  Russia's  posi- 
tion in  the  distant  East,  and  tiiat  Japan  would  in  fact  be  very  mod- 
erate if  she  knew  that  tiie  whole  Russian  nation,  and  not  merely 
the  Government,  had  to  be  reckoned    with. 

"Not  a  cent  of  indemnity,  not  an  inch  of  territory."  cries  the 
A'ovoye  F/'tv/zy^,  an  "  inspired  "  newspaper.  It  says  in  one  edi- 
torial : 

"  We  have  no  reason  for  viewing  our  position  in  llic  Far  I-^ast  as 
so  compromised  tiiat,  in  spite  of  the  present  strength  and  condi- 
tion of  our  land  forces,  we  are  driven  to  submit  to  all  of  Japan's 
terms.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  so  circumstanced  tiiat  we  can 
make  e.vcellent  use  of  our  position. 

"  Europe  and  America,  altho  counting  on  enormous  material  gain 
as  the  result  of  the  war,  find  its  continuance  disadvantageous  to 
them.selves,  as  disadvantageous  as  would  be  too  complete  a  vic- 
tory for  either  of  the  belligerents.  Ikit  if  Europe  and  America, 
by  comi)ining  their  fleets,  could  exert  considerable  influence  on 
Japan,  such  pressure  is  far  more  dilficult  to  l)riiig  ujxin   Russia. 

"Let  us  not  forget  this;  let  us  not  permit  the  atmospiiere  of 
peace  it  is  sought  to  create  about  us  so  lo  befog  our  minds  as  to 
cause  us  to  overlook  the  advantages  of  our  position." 

In  another  editorial  the  same  paper  argues  that  it  is  Japan  and 


England  who  are  anxious  for  peace — the  former  because  she  is  ex- 
hausted, both  financially  and  in  a  military  way,  and  the  latter  be- 
cause, so  long  as  the  war  lasts,  she  is  in  constant  danger  of  being 
drawn  into  it  in  spite  of  herself.  The  alliance  with  Japan  can  not 
be  ended  while  the  war  is  in  progress,  and  the  alliance  means  im- 
minent dangers  and  complications.  Again,  the  Japanese  do  not 
like  to  follow  the  Russians  into  the  interior  and  increase  the  dis- 
tance from  their  base,  and  they  realize  that  Russia's  position  will 
inevitaljly  improve  as  time  passes  and  her  land  forces  are  strength- 
ened and  better  equipped. 

The  Sviet.  another  conservative  organ,  says  that  the  peace  com- 
mission will  return  empty-handed.     To  quote: 

"  Russia  will  have  the  opportunity  of  informing  herself  of  Japan's 
terms.  Of  the  inadmissibility  of  these  there  can  be  no  doubt.  .  .  . 
Peace  is  possible  only  when  the  vanquished  is  so  convinced  of  the 
futility  of  resistance  that  he  humbly  asks  for  it.  or  when  the  vic- 
tor is  so  triumphant  that  he  can  impose  it.  Neither  condition  at 
present  exists.  Talk  about  peace  to  Russia  after  you  have  shown 
her  that  she  can  not  continue  the  war." 

A.  C.  Souvorin,  the  well-known  publicist,  harps  upon  the  propo- 
sition that  the  Government  ought  to  submit  the  question  of  peace 
to  the  Zemski  Sobor  and  not  assume  to  decide  it  without  consult- 
ing the  people.  Prince  Mestchersky,  in  the  Giajdanin,  declares 
that  peace  is  necessary  if  the  throne  is  to  be  saved  and  revolution 
averted.  Any  terms  are  better,  he  says,  than  capitulation  to  the 
domestic  traitors  and  extremists.  At  the  same  time  he  is  not  sure 
the  commission  will  agree  upon  an  acceptable  treaty.  The  radical 
Sin  Otechestva  says  that  there  is  peace  and  peace,  and  that  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  peace  will  mean  moral  paralysis  for  Russia.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  radical  organs,  however,  do  not  think  Japan  can  ask 
anything  that  Russia  will  really  find  it  impossible  to  grant.  —  Trans- 
lations made  for  Thk  Literary  Digest. 


AMERICA    IN   THE    NEW   GROUPING    OF   THE 

POWERS. 

'T^^HE  recent  changes  in  Great  Britain's  defense  policy,  by 
-*•  which  she  leaves  her  Atlantic  and  Northern  Pacific  sea- 
boards practically  undefended,  are  thought  to  point  to  important 
changes  in  international  relations  among  the  Great  Powers,  changes 
that  are  already  beginning  as  the  great  preponderance  of  Russia 
in  European  politics  is  gradually  being  diminished.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  in  considering  these  points  in  tie  London  Standard,  comes 
to  tiie  conclusion  "  that  the  present  British  Government  frankly 
and  profoundly  believes  that  Great  Britain  will  never  again  wage 
war  with  the  United  States."  As  a  test  of  the  friendship  between 
the  two  countries  he  cites  the  \'enezuela  dispute.  That  "  most 
dangerous  complication  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States,  liy  which  the  opinion  of  both  nations  had  been  ex- 
asperated, melted  away,  and  the  arbitration  on  the  \'enezuelan 
question  contriliuted  to  the  happy  relations  which  now  exist  be- 
tween the  two  greatest  naval  Powers  of  the  future." 

Sir  Charles  is  not  a  very  warm  advocate  of  England's  disarma- 
ment, even  local  as  it  is,  but  he  finds  rea.sons  for  justifying  it  on 
the  plea  that  arbitration,  not  war,  will  ever  hereafter  be  resorted 
to  for  the  adjustment  of  Anglo-Saxon  differences.  He  thus  states 
his  opinion  : 

"  It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  pretend  that  we  have  entirely 
disarmed  toward  the  United  States,  any  more  than  we  have  toward 
any  other  country.  The  United  States  is  a  Power  which  has  be- 
come vulnerable  by  setting  up  colonies  across  the  seas.  No  one 
suggests,  however,  either  that  we  covet  these  colonies  or  that  the 
loss  of  them  would  weigh  heavily  in  the  terms  of  peace  that  might 
follow  any  possible  collision.  Canada,  as  a  self-respecting  State, 
has  an  excellent  military  college,  and  is  slowly  improving  her 
militia,  without,  however,  either  setting  up  a  regular  force  or  buy- 
ing arms  on  a  scale  which  can  for  a  moment  compare  with  the  es- 
tablisliments  of  her  great  neighbor.  Substantially,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  British  Government  has  shown  its  profound  belief 
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in  the  stability  of  the  present  friendly  and,  indeed,  excellent  rela 
tions  which  exist  between  ourselves  and  the  United  States  and  in 
the  community  of  interests  between  the  two  great  English  speak- 
ing Powers." 

A  new  grouping  of  the  Powers  is  certain  to  follow  on  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  in  the  Far  East,  and  in  fact  the  present  more  or 
less  complete  understanding  between  France,  England,  and  Amer- 
ica has  become  real  enough  to  save  Japan  from  a  second  interven- 
tion—actually in  the  interests  of  Russia.     To  quote  further  : 

"The  belief,  then,  of  our  Government  as  to  the  permanence  of 
good  relations  between  ourselves  and  the  United  States  stands  es- 
tablished by  the  facts,  as  does  their  confidence  in  the  friendliness 
and  love  of  peace  of  the  French  Republic  by  the  conventions  re- 
cently concluded.  The  completeness  of  the  Japanese  naval  vic- 
tory gives  ground  for  hope  that  these  understandings  between  our- 
selves on  the  one  hand  and  France  and  America  on  the  otiier  will 
not  be  exposed  to  the  strain  to  which  continental  intervention, 
nominally  for  peace,  but  really  on  behalf  of  Russia,  would  have 
subjected  them.  Japan  may  still  think  it  necessary  to  continue 
the  war  until,  by  the  taking  of  Vladivostok,  she  has  deprived  Rus- 
sia of  the  temptation  to  renew  the  struggle  after  a  few  years. 
However  friendly  we  may  be  to  peace,  it  is  not  for  us  to  weigh 
upon  Japan  m  a  decision  with  regard  to  which  the  Japanese  may 
plead  that  continuance  of  war  at  the  moment  may,  in.  the  long  run, 
tend  to  lasting  peace." 

He  is  of  opinion  that  an  understanding  between  France,  Eng- 
land, America,  and  Japan  may  lead  to  disarmament  in  the  Pacific, 
more  or  less  complete,  but  he  thinks  Germany  may  decline  to  come 
into  the  arrangement.     He  says  on  this  point: 

"  I  am  not,  as  a  rule,  among  the  most  sanguine  of  the  observers 
of  the  policy  of  nations,  but  on  the  present  occasion  may,  for  that 
very  reason,  allow  myself  to  express  the  hope  that  the  new  group- 
ings of  the  Powers  which  may  follow  the  close  of  the  Far  Eastern 
war  may  rather  be  in  the  nature  of  alliances  of  guarantee  of  status 
quo,  combined  with  simultaneous  reduction  of  armaments,  at  least 
in  the  Pacific,  than  fighting  alliances  looking  toward  it. 

"That  Germany  would  refuse  to  bind  herself  not  to  station 
more  than  a  certain  limited  force  in  the  Pacific  ought  not  to  form 
a  bar  to  such  an  arrangement  as  I  suggest,  inasmuch  as  the  Pow- 
ers who  were  parties  to  the  undertaking  might  take  note  of  the 
facts  concerning  the  distribution  of  the  powerful  German  squad- 
rons, and  set  them  against  mere  theory.  It  is  so  certain  that  Ger- 
many will  keep  the  bulk  of  her  fleet  in  home  waters,  as  the  best 
means  of  strengthening  her  diplomacy,  that  her  refusal  to  come 


into  an  international  arrangement  might  safely  be  treated    is  sav- 
ing little  bearing  on  the  naval  situation." 

He  thinks  that  America,  altho  shy  of  alliances,  wll,  as  a  Far 
Eastern  Power,  accept  her  imperialistic  destiny  and  join  the  other 
Far  Eastern  Powers.     In  his  own   words: 

"America  has  hitherto  shown  a  most  laudable  reserve  m  the 
matter  of  alliances.  She  has,  however,  become  what  we  style  a 
Far  Eastern  Power:  she  is  deeply  interested  m  the  commerce  of 
the  China  coasts;  and  an  agreement  to  limit  local  naval  expendi- 
ture ought  not  to  be  beyond  her  conception  of  her  future  sphere." 


PEACE   AND   ONE   OF    ITS   SEQUELS. 

A  S  the  star  of  peace  shows  itself  above  the  horizon  it  appar- 
-^  *-  ently  is  not  only  an  auspicious  but  a  slightly  portentous 
luminary.  At  any  rate  Baron  K.  Suyma'su,  who  has  done  so 
much  to  familiarize  Europe  and  America  with  Japanese  opinion 
and  aspiration,  seems  to  imply  in  the  Deutsche  Revue  (Stuttgart) 
that  his  government  expects  a  .settlement  with  France  in  the  mat- 
ter of  so-called  "French  neutrality."  This,  of  course,  may,  and 
probably  will,  be  a  peaceful  settlement,  but  evidently  Japan  is  not 
going  to  let  the  subject  drop,  and,  conciliatory  as  are  the  Baron's 
words,  they  are  also  resolute.  He  begins  by  stating  that  naturally 
the  French  and  Japanese  are  congenial  spirits.  To  quote  his 
words : 

"The  French  and  Japanese  have  many  points  of  similiarity  in 
their  character,  and  no  natural  points  of  mutual  repulsion.  France, 
however,  made  a  great  mistake  on  one  occasion,  when  after  the 
Chino-Japanese  War  she  joined  other  nations  in  backing  up  Russia 
against  Japan — but  Japan  has  long  ago  forgiven  and  forgotten  this. 
The  point  for  France  to  settle  in  the  near  future  will  be  whether 
she  will  choose  to  have  friendly  relations  with  Japan  or  with 
Russia." 

He  proceeds  to  discuss  two  points,  namely,  the  Indo-Chinese 
question,  and  the  Franco-Russian  Treaty  and  its  results  in  the  Far 
East,  which  are  not  forgotten  questions,  but  are  still  living  ones. 
He  says  that  there  is  much  talk  about  Japan's  views  with  regard 
to  Indo-China,  and  remarks  that  this  talk  is  as  idle  as  the  "night- 
mare "  alarm  about  the  "  Yellow  Peril,"  which  has  been  spread 
abroad  by  the  French  colonial  party  to  favor  their  own  schemes 
of  exploitation  and  by  the  Russophiles  in  order  to  intensify,  for 


RUSSIAN    PEACE. 

The  people  call  for  peace  ;  the  Czar  will  certainly  listen  and  give  them  the  peace 

—eternal!  —Pischietto  {Twx'vcC). 


President  Roosevelt—"  Here,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  the  latest  attrac- 
tion ;  the  raging  bear  is  so  thoroughly  tamed  by  Togo  and  Oyama  that  he  will 
sign  any  document  offered  him!"  —Humoristiscke  Blatter  (Vienna). 
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the  benefit  of  Russia,  popular  dislike  of  the  Japanese.  Japan 
has  no  designs  in  the  Far  East  excepting  within  the  area  of  Korea 
and  Manchuria.  Then  he  appeals  to  Frenchmen,  with  something 
like  a  hint  at  the  advantages  of  a  future  Franco-Japanese  treaty, 
to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  Japan  over  Russia  as  evidenced 
by  the  events  of  the  last  few  months.     He  says: 

"  Which  of  the  two  governments  is  most  progressive,  the  Rus- 
sian or  the  Japanese?  Which  troops  are  more  humane  and  moral, 
the  Russian  or  the  Japanese?  Whicli  people,  the  Russian  or  the 
Japanese,  are  more  united  as  a  nation?  Which  has  the  superior 
ethical  principles?  In  which  country  is  the  completer  and  more 
loyal  submission  to  the  law?  Do  such  philanthropic  institutions 
as  the  Red  Cross  flourish  more  successfully  in  Russia  or  in  Japan? 
And  above  all,  on  which  side  is  the  right  in  this  war,  on  that  of 
Russia  or  on  that  of  Japan?  ...  1  do  not  think  that  France  will 
be  so  foolish,  simply  on  account  of  a  'nightmare  Yellow  Peril,'  as 
to  shake  her  fist  at  Japan  over  the  question  of  Indo-China." 

He  adds  that  he  expects  the  contrary  to  be  the  case,  and  hopes 
that  even  the  Russophiles  will  acknowledge  the  justice  of  Japanese 
claims.  For  while  Japan  has  forgiven  and  forgotten  many  things 
in  the  past,  she  will  neither  forgive  nor  forget  the  treatment  of  the 
Rus.sian  squadrons  by  France,  when  those  squadrons  were  on  their 
way  to  attack  Japan,  and  he  proceeds  to  consider  "  the  question  of 
French  neutrality  in  connection  with  the  aid  rendered  by  France 
to  the  Russian  fleet." 

Entering  pretty  fully  into  the  .subject,  he  shows  how  France 
"  a.ssisted  the  Baltic  Fleet  all  the  way  during  its  voyage  from 
European  waters  to  the  Far  East."  France  violated  the  rule  of 
"  the  four-and-twenty  hours'  anchorage  "  accepted  by  all  nations. 
France's  law  of  neutrality,  he  maintains,  is  no  law  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  but  merely  an  arbitrary  "  instruction  "  formu- 
lated by  her  Minister  of  the  Navy  and  utterly  without  international 
authority.  He  concludes  that  France  has  really  broken  the  ac- 
cepted rule  of  neutrality,  and  ends  with  these  words: 

"  I  have  great  hopes  that  the  views  which  we  Japanese  take  on 
this  subject  will  eventually  be  shared  by  all  Frenchmen  of  weight 
and  responsibility,  whether  in  private  or  political  life.  There  are 
only  a  few  French  journals  which  cling  still  to  their  early  errone- 
ous opinion  on  the  subject,  and  they  seem  to  be  actuated  by  per- 
sonal feeling.  1  can  never  believe  that  a  nation  like  the  French 
can  wilfully  shut  their  eyes  to  the  claims  of  justice  and  equity." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


ECONOMIC    PROGRESS   OF    ITALY. 

\  MERICANS  who  are  returning  from  Italy  with  the  impres- 
*^^  sion  that  a  large  part  of  the  population  are  beggars  may  be 
mildly  surprised  to  learn  that  that  country  is  enjoying  an  era  of 
unprecedented  prosperity.  Yet  we  are  assured  that  such  is  the 
case  by  an  Italian  writer  in  L' Italia  Moderna  (Rome),  a  maga- 
zine that  certainly  is  in  a  position  to  be  well  informed  on  the  sub- 
ject. Our  tremendous,  and,  as  some  think,  dangerous  immigra- 
tion from  Italy  gives  this  topic  a  peculiarly  vital  interest  to  Ameri- 
cans. Some  might  argue  that  the  enormous  rush  of  Italians  to 
America  indicates  that  times  are  hard  in  the  Latin  peninsula,  but 
this  Italian  writer,  Mr.  Antonio  Monzilli,  rather  cleverly  explains 
that  Italy's  loss  of  these  emigrants  is  part  of  her  prosperity.  The 
main  proof  of  his  contention,  however,  he  finds  in  the  figures  for 
the  public  debt,  for  the  imports  and  exports,  for  the  improved  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  situation,  etc.     He  says  : 

"  Whether  tiic  wealth  of  Italy  be  reckoned  at  54,000,000,000  or 
65,000,000,000  lire  [510,800,000,000  or  $13,000,000,000],  as  different 
people  liave  calculated  it,  we  have  certain  infallible  indications 
and  effective  proofs  of  a  vigorous  increase  in  the  national  wealth 
and  in  the  state  of  our  financial  prosperity.  The  public  debt  does 
not  exceed  1,500,000,000  lire,  pays  an  interest  of  4  per  cent,  and  is 
quoted  at  107." 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  money  is  abimdant  in    Italy,  which  has 


reached  a  financial  condition  in  which  speculation  on  the  Bourse 
has  been  much  extended,  principally  from  the  amount  of  cash 
available  not  only  through  the  banks  but  through  the  private  capi- 
tal of  individuals.  He  proceeds  to  account  for  this  present  pros- 
perity of  Italy  thus : 

"  Political  unitv  has  undoubtedly  been  a  prime  factor  in  the  prog- 
ress of  Italy,  first  of  all  by  leading  to  the  development  of  its  po- 
litically homogeneous  population,  which  has  risen  from  25,000,000 
in  1862  to  more  than  34,000,000  in  the  present  year,  counting  the 
foreign  citizens  resident  in  the  country.  The  density  of  this  popu- 
lation has  risen  within  the  same  period  from  87  to  more  than  113 
inhabitants  to  the  square  kilometer." 

He  proceeds  to  say  that  the  growth  of  wealth  in  Italy  has  been 
retarded  by  more  than  one  financial  crisis,  each  of  which,  however, 
has  proved  educative,  and  adds  that  excessive  speculation  has  not 
in  the  end  retarded  financial  progress.  This  progress  is  palpable, 
and  is  the  result  of  a  long  process,  and  of  many  causes,  among 
which  he  reckons  the  improved  agricultural  and  industrial  activity, 
improved  means  of  transport,  enlarged  mercantile  marine,  and  the 
expansion  of  Italy  abroad  by  means  of  emigration.  To  quote  his 
own  worJs : 

"The  decay  of  agriculture  in  Europe,  resulting  from  the  easy 
and  abundant  agricultural  success  and  the  rapidity  and  facility  of 
transport  in  countries  outside  of  Europe,  must  not  conceal  the  un- 
deniable fact  of  agricultural  progress  in  Italy.  This  progress  is 
apparent  in  the  technical  processes  of  cultivation,  and  in  the  in- 
creased money  returns  for  products  cultivated.  None  of  the  sta- 
ple agricultural  products  of  Italy  .show  any  decline,  but  absolute 
advancement  in  quantity  and  quality.  .  .  .  It  is  sufficient  to  com- 
pare the  quantity  and  value  of  agricultural  products  reported  in 
1870  and  in  1904  to  see  that  the  increase  has  been  threefold,  i.e.,  as 
three  to  one." 

Equally  apparent  is  the  great  development  of  Italian  industries. 
He  says : 

"  In  1876  the  country  possessed  but  few  industries,  and  these  in 
an  embryonic  condition.  ...  In  what  industrial  condition  we  are 
at  present  is  too  well  known  to  need  statistical  illustration ;  all  the 
great  branches  of  industrial  manufactures  flourish  in  our  country 
and  are  always  tending  to  specialization  in  the  finest  of  products, 
which  not  only  are  sufficient  for  home  consumption  but  compete 
successfully  abroad  with  the  products  of  countries  which  have 
hitherto  been  supreme  in  their  special  department.  Our  exporta- 
tion of  manufactured  goods  has  risen  from  145,000.000  lire  in  1890 
to  402,000,000  in  1904.  While  we  are  still  far  from  a  complete 
elaboration  of  industrial  activities,  no  country  has  in  so  short  a 
time  attained  results  comparable  to  those  apparent  in  this  depart- 
ment of  our  national  activity." 

The  writer  considers  emigration  as  another  factor  in  the  present 
prosperity  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  and  thus  accounts  for  this  eco- 
nomic phenomenon : 

"The  constant  exodus  of  laborers  from  Italy,  which  we  have 
been  witnessing  for  the  last  thirty  years,  has  relieved  the  over- 
crowded labor  market  in  areas  of  activity  where  industries  had 
just  begun  their  development.  Emigration  was  the  safety  valve  at 
first,  and  has  now  become  a  factor  in  our  national  economy. 
Quite  a  goodly  quantity  of  Italian  labor  is  employed  in  foreign 
lands,  the  gains  of  which  in  part  return  to  swell  the  national  wealth. 
Emigration  has  reached  that  point  that  it  is  quite  an  ordinary  phe- 
nomenon; it  is  no  longer  stimulated  and  necessitated  by  the  dearth 
of  employment  at  home,  but  finds  its  cause  in  the  certainty  of 
larger  remuneration  abroad  ;  there  are  now  laboring  classes  in  I  taly 
who  are  quite  eii  rapport  \\\\.\\  the  foreign  labor  market,  which  they 
supply  by  accepting  offers  where  the  demand  is  most  urgent  and 
the  wages  highest.  Without  exaggerating  the  amount  of  savings 
which  emigrants  send  home,  we  must  reckon  the  passage  money, 
and  contingent  expenses  of  a  voyage  as  appreciable  economic  ele- 
ments, while  some  of  these  expenses  are  contributions  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  merchant  marine,  and  these  considerations  emphasize 
the  fact  that  emigration  annually  adds  something  to  the  financial 
prosperity  of  the  coxmiry."— Translation  made  for  Hn^  Liter- 
ary DUJEST. 
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TAKE  A  VACATION  FOR  YOUR  HEALTH 


Let  Your 


fie  One  of 
He-Creation 
at 


THE  BATTLE  CREEK  SANITARIUM 

The   Greatest   Health    University   in   the   World 


THE  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  has  long  been 
known  throughout  the  United  States,  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  foreign  lands,  as  the  foremost 
•exponent  and  most  complete  representative  among  medical 
institutions  of  the  physiological  method,  not  as  an  exclusive 
system,  but  as  the  true  curative  method.  The  physiological 
method  makes  use  of  all  the  natural  agents  which  are 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  vigorous  life.  An  intelli- 
gent and  experienced  physician-patient  recently  remarked  : 
"  I  note  that  the  forces  of  nature  are  here  utilized  as  the 
•chief  means  of  treatment,  and  more  fully  than  I  ever  before 
witnessed*  and  what  more  powerful  agencies  can  be  imag- 
ined than  the  forces  of  nature  ?  " 


INVALIDS  Recover  Health  at  Battle  Creek  who 
have  sought  relief  elsewhere  without  success.  It  is  the 
most  thoroughly  equipped  and  comfortable  place  for 
sick  and  tired  people.  Special  provisions  are  made  for  the 
expert  care  of  sick  folks.  Expenses  are  moderate.  Medical 
attention,  baths,  services  of  bath  attendants,  together  with 
required  medical  treatment,  with  room  and  board,  all  are 
included  at  no  more  than  first-class  hotel  rates  for  only  room 
and  board  elsewhere.  The  Battle  Creek  Sanitariupi  is  a 
place  where  people  eat  for  health,  exercise  for  health,  sleep, 
dress,  take  baths,  learn  to  swim,  get  sunburned  and  tanned 
in  the  sun  in  summer,  and  by  the  electric  light  in  winter — 
do  everything  for  health ;  where  they  find  the  way  out 
from  invalidism  and  inefficiency  into  joyous,  enduriivg, 
strenuous  health. 


THE 

Open  -  Air  Treatment,  HeaLlth 
Culture,  Cold-Air  GymixaLstics, 
Swedish  Gyn\i\aLstics,  Cross- 
country   Walks,   Out-door 


IVI 


IVI 


Daintily  Served,  Diet  Kitchen, 
Prescribed  Dietaries,  Exten- 
sive Physiological  Laboratories, 
Finsen   Ray,   X-Ray,    Photo- 


including    NdLuheim    Ba^ths 
aLnd   RoyaLl   Electric    Light 


Sports,  Attractive  Menu;  therapy.  Baths  of   Every   Sort, 


Ba.ths,    Ma.ssaL^e   a.nd      /^ 
ments.   ^    ^    Ti«     /^/ 

Please  mail  to    my 


MechaLnic2Ll      Move- 


THE 
SANITARIUM, 
Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 


BUILDING    thoroughly  fireproof,    of  steel,    stone,   cement  and  brick    throughout. 
All    rooms  open  to  the   outer  air  and   well  ventilated.     Kitchen  and  dining-       /^ 
room  on  top  of  the   house.     No   odors.     Big  gymnasium  and  outdoor   and       X'^y     ary  Digest  7-22. 
indoor  baths.      Climate  delightful,  average  summer  temperature  69.6.      Home-      /^. 
like,  unconventional  life  /^/      Name 


Ask   for    our 


Address 


Write  at  once  and  learn  about  the   Battle   Creek   Idea, 
handsome  illustrated  Booklet  D.     Address  : 

THE   SANITARIUM.  BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 

Readers  of  The  Literar-;  Digest  are  askod  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertlBers. 


address    below    your 

illustrated    booklet   "  D  '" 

as  advertised  in  The  Liter- 
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TARTARLITHINE 

A  Philadelphia  physician  says  :-"  Insisted 
upon  Tarurlithine.  Three  weeks  later,  ex- 
amination showed  that  uric  acid  was  being 
(reely  eliminated,  and  local  condition  much 
improved. 

"  Saw  this  patient  twenty  times  between 
Macch  q  and  June  3,  when  she  went  to  the 
country,  remaining  until  November.  Returned 
in  vastly  improved  health  ;  no  further  treat- 
ment having  been  needed." 


Rheumatism 


Tartarlithine  rarely  fails  because  it  supplies 
the  blood  with  the  necessary  substances  to  dis- 
solve and  remove  the  poison  of  rheumatism — 
uric  acid.  We  want  every  sufferer  to  try  it,  and 
will  send  a  sample  package  with  our  booklet  on 
(he  cure  of  rheumatism  free  to  every  applicant. 

Prescribed  and   endorsed  by   the 
leading  fihysicians  0/  ilu  country. 

Ask    Yovir    Doctor    Abovit    It 

Free  sample  and  our  booklet  oti  the 
cure  of  Rheumatism  sent  on  request 

McKesson  &  Bobbins 

Sole  agents  /or  the  Tartarlithitte  Co 


7»   Kiilton   St. 
IV«>w  I'ork 


STEEL  PENS 


ESTABLISHED  1824. 

Samples  and  Prices  from  U.  S.  Sole 
Agents, 

PERRY  &  CO- 

349    Broadway,    New    York. 


0^. 


FRENCH— GERMAN 
SPANISH— ITALIAN 

Spoken,  Taught  and   Mastered 
by  the 

LANGUAGE- 
PHONE 
METHOD 

Thi'  iloseiitjiiil 
('  0 ni  III  on   Sense 

Ulrtliod  of 
•"rBdinil  I,iii!.'Liistry 

Tlifi  Latest  and  IJinI  Vmrk  ol  llr.  Ilidiard  S.  Rosenthal 
you  IIKAU  TIIK  KXACr  rH()NUN<!IATION  OK 
t.Xril  WOKI)  ANDl'IlHASK.  A  f..wniinutcM'i,riictic<. 
Hcvcnil  tinicH  n.  dny  iit  Hpiiri'  monicntH  kIvch  11  thorouKli 
nrmfcry  of  convcrHtitioniil    French,  t^prmnn,   SimnUli,  nr 

"•    Senilfitr  lesliiuDHialn.  hooklil.  uuil  Irltir. 

International    Language-Phone    Method 

110:1    nplropoliw  lililv.,  ltron(l»iiy  niid  Hitli   St.,  N.  \. 


We  Furnish  Farm  Loans  to  Investors 


ant 

v.. 

1    of 
1  niui 
J.  1. 

h    lllf 
IllflO 

biiDkli't 
trniiit  ion 
r  A  Vo.. 

•  We 
on  11 
ll<»  • 

'1' 

s 

Itiulil  on  tlio  Uroun<l  " 
iration. 

"  <;riinil  ForkH,  \'.  I>. 

ESSAYS  • 
SPEECHES 
LECTURES 
etc.,  etc.. 


writtiii  nil  Hiiy  Kulijfct  atxliui  (  nntioc.  Satis 
(ii<-ti(iii  ^iiariilltiTil.  All  IralisartioiiH  roll 
llilillllal.      I»«»l.    r««»,    177.1   llniadwiy,   N.  Y. 


BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

The  I.  iterarv  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  follow- 
ing books  : 

"The  Southern  Literary  Messenger."  —  Benjamin 
r.lake  Minor,  LL.D.  (The  Neale  Publishing  Com- 
pany, $2) 

"  The  Great  Parlimentary  Battle  and  Farewell  Ad- 
dress of  the  Southern  Senators  on  the  Eve  of  the 
Civil  War."  — Thomas  Ricaud  Martin.  (The  Neale 
riiblishini;  Company,  $2.) 

'The  Noahs  Afloat."— H.  Kea  Woodman.  (The 
Neale  I'ublisliing  Company,  $1.50.) 

"  From  Crypt  and  Choir."  —  Lo)iis  Alexander 
Robertson.    fA.  M,  Robertson,  $\  net.) 

"Demeter:  A  Mask. '  — Robert  Bridges.  (The 
Clarendon  Press.) 

■  Moody's  Manual  of  Railroads  and  Corporation 
.Securities  1905  "     (Moody's  I^ublishing  Company.) 

"Marriage  and  Divorce."  —  James  Bryce,  D.C.L. 
(Oxford  University  Press.) 

'  Constitutions." -James  Bryce,  D.C.L.  (Oxford 
University  Press.) 

'■  A  Digit  of  the  Moon  and  Other  Love  Stories  from 
the  Hindoo."-F   W.  Bain.    (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.i 

"  The  St.  Lawrence  :  Its  Basin  and  Border-Lands." 
-.Samuel  Edward  Dawson.  (Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company.) 

"The  Complete  Kano  Jiu-jitsu.  H.  Irwing  Han- 
cock and  Katsukuma  -  Higashi.  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  $4.50  net.) 

"  Proceedings  of  the  American  Forest  Congress." 
Held  at  Washington,  D.C.,  January  2  to  6,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Forestry  Association.  (H. 
M.  Suter  Publishing  Company,  $1.25.) 


CURRENT   POETRY. 

Along  the  Way. 

By  Richard  Kirk. 

For  me  the  loitering  of  the  road, 
The  hidden  voice  that  sings  ; 

For  me  the  vernal  mysteries, 
Deep  woods  and  silent  springs. 

I  covet  not  the  ended  road, 

The  granary,  the  sheaf ; 
For  me  the  sowing  of  the  grain, 

The  promise  of  the  leaf. 

— From  Lippiiicott's  Magazine. 


The  Gifts  of  Gold. 

By  Theodosia  Garrison. 
Desire  of  joy    how  keen,  how  keen  it  is  ! 

(Oh,  the  young  heart —the  young  heart  in  its  Spring  I) 
There  waits  adventure  on  the  road  of  bliss  - 

A  challenge  in  eacii  note  the  free  birds  fling; 
The  spur  of  pride  to  dare  us  climb  and  kiss- 
Desire  of  joy— how  keen,  how  keen  it  is  I 

Desire  of  tears-  but  this  is  sweet,  most  sweet  I 

(Oh,  the  young  heart— the  young  heart  in  its  Spring !) 
That  sits  a  little  while  at  Sorrow's  feet 

,\nd  tastes  of  pain  as  some  forbidden  thing, 
That  draught  where  all  things  sweet  and  bitter  meet- 
Desire  of  tears— ah  me,  but  it  is  sweet  ! 
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SECURITY 
and  PROFIT 


5 
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PKRATlNfi  under  con.servative  methods  author- 
ized l)y  the  Nc«'  York  Banking  Department, 
and  subject  to  Us  supervision,  we  pay  5  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  sums  of  #25  cxi  or  more,  and  remit  quarterly 
to  <mr  thousinds  of  p.itrons  throughout  the  United 
States  llic  money  is  not  "  tied  up"  but  always  sub- 
ject to  withdrawal,  and  e.irnings  are  calculated  for 
every  day  it  is  in  our  possession. 

I.rt  u-*  si'lul  you  full  piirtii-uI.irM  jiik! 
I''lt»«r»  of  eniliirnpineiit  Iroin  imlriin.H  id 
yiair  own  Stiite  iir  imnit*tliiite  Innility. 

Assets  ....    $!,7.S0,000 
Surplus  and  Profits,  $I.SO,000 

INDUSTRIAL     SAVINGS 
AND   LOAN  CO. 

1139    Broadway.    New  York  City 


GINSENG 

H.     llltAXItT. 

Headers  of  The  Literary  Digkst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  iidvertlsers. 


The 


^Franklin 
Society 


this  July  pays  its  Thirty-third 
Semi-.Vnnual  Dividend— at  the 
rate  of  5'<  per  annum  on 
amounts  of  Ten  Dollars  or 
more,  which  have  been  invested 
for  more  than  30  days.  The 
Society,  now  in  its  18th  year, 
has  handled  more  than  Seven 
Million  Dollars  in  savings. 
Conservative  management  and 
strict  sut)ervision  under  the 
Banking  Law.  No  speculative 
investments  whatever.  Small 
first  mortgages  on  homes  3x- 
clusively.  Accounts  may  be 
opened  for  One  Dollar  up  to 
Five  Thousand. 

Write  for  information  to 

THE  FRANKLIN  SOCIETY 

For  Home  Building  and  Savings 

S.  E.  Cor.  Bcekman  St.  at  Park  Row 

New  York 

JOHN  C.  McGUIRE, 

President. 
CHARLES  O  C.  HENNESSY, 

Vice-President  and  Manager 
GILBERT  LLOYD,  JR., 

Secretar>'-Treasurer. 


Boody,McLellan®Co. 
Bankers 

57  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 

Members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


ORDERS  EXECUTED  FOR  C^SH 

OR  ON  MylRGIN 
Interest  allowed  on  deposits  subject  to  cheque 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

Albany  Poughkeepsie  New  Haven 

Hartford,  Bridgeport  and  Brooklyn 


% 


G  U  A  RAN  TEED 
W  ATE  R    BON  D  S 

Write  for  Cireuliir  L.  nnii  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Pittsl)urgh  bank  references. 


Corporation 


UK   PITTSBURGH,  lA. 

i>.%iD-iJP  ('.%i>iT.%i.      -        •      iS'Joo, ono. 00 

JAMKS  S.  KUHN.  L.  L.  McCLELLANU, 

Prrsiilitit.  ^V<•'(/  "'"'  Treasurer. 


CASH 


FOR  YOUR 
REAL  ESTATE 
OR  BUSINESS 
I  can  sell  your  farm,  home  or  busi- 
ness for  cash,  no  matter  where  lo- 
cated. Send  description  and  price 
antl  li-arn  how.     Write  to-day. 

FRANK  P.  CLEVELAND,  Real  Estate  E.xpert, 
7828  Adams  Express  Building,  Chicago,  III. 


What  Is  Daus' Tip-Top? 


TO  PKOVK  that  Daus'  "TiiMop"  is 

the  hest  and  simplest  device  for  making 

lOO  Copies  from  pen-written  and  60 

jk  Copies  from  tyi>ewritten  original, 

\ve  will  ship  complete  duplicator, 

cap  size,  without  deposit,  on 

ten  (10)  days'  trial. 

Price  $7.:'<>le!<x  tnuh-  gn^  m*v* 

rii.-.T(ii( II f  of  ,■?.!',«<))•  90  nei 

TIIK  FKLIX  A.  DAI'S  DI'Pi.ICATOK  CO. 

DniiM  lliillillnKT,  111  John  .>«t .,  Mew  1  ork  City 


SKKILS      A.\D       HOOTS. 

I'riecs    low.      GO   cent    liook    on 
Culture  nni)  Profits  of  GinHeni^ 
KKKK.      Send   for  it.    Address 
llos    U15,    Bremen,    Oblo. 
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Desire  of  joy  and  tears -ah,  gifts  of  gold ! 

(Oh,  the  young  heart  -  the  young  heart  in  its  Spring  !) 
Once  only  are  these  treasures  in  our  hold, 

Once  only  is  the  rapture  and  the  sting, 
And  then  comes  peace— to  tell  us  we  are  old  — 
Desire  of  joy  and  tears— Ah,  gifts  of  gold  1 

—Prom  Ainslee's  Magazine. 


A  Prayer  to  Love. 

15v  Theouosia  Garrison. 
Pray  you,  my  master,  let  me  keep  my  dream. 
Of  all  sweet  things  have  I  not  been  bereft. 

Of  very  youth,  of  very  happiness  ? 
Why  should  you  covet  this  one  fairing  left  ? 
Nay,  grant  me  this.   What  slave  could  ask  for  less  ? 
Pray  you,  my  master,  let  me  keep  my  dream. 

Pray  you,  my  master,  leave  to  me  this  thing: 
I,  wlio  was  rich  one  day,  to-day  am  poor 

Beyond  men's  envying,  save  but  for  this. 
This  dream  for  whose  glad  sake  I  still  endure  ; 
All  else  you  filched  in  that  one  Judas  kiss. 
Pray  you,  my  master,  leave  to  me  this  thing. 

Pray  you,  my  master,  let  me  keep  my  dream. 
Oh,  Love,  I  gave  to  you  so  much,  so  much— 

Desire  of  joy,  yea,  and  desire  of  tears — 
Leave  me  this  one  dear  solace  in  my  touch, 
This  little  lamp  to  light  the  desolate  years. 
Pray  you,  my  master,  let  me  keep  my  dream. 

—From  Harper^ s  Bazar. 


The  Open. 

By  Edith  M.  Thomas. 

I  seek  no  throned  beatitude 

In  drifting  cloudland  lost, 
No  alp  prismatic-hued 

With  sun  and  frost. 

Nor  seek  I  buried  glades 

The  mountains  overbrow; 
For  me  no  breathless  shades. 

With  dream-hung  bough. 

Mine  be  the  intervale. 

Wide— open— free ; 
The  breeze,  and  the  beaten  trail, 

.\nd  the  wayside  tree  ! 

—From  Scribiie'r's  Magazine. 


HEALTH  MAKING  IN  HOLIDAY  TIME. 

Many  readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  now,  or 
have  been,  spending  their  summer  vacation  at  the  famous 
Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  and  they  are  expressing  unquaH- 
fied  delight  with  their  experience.  The  Sanitarium  has  been 
celebrated  throughout  the  world  for  years  as  a  great  health 
resort.  In  its  magnificent  new  home,  costing  more  than  a 
million  dollars,  it  is  becoming  known,  also,  as  a  place  for 
genuine  enjoyment.  Indoor  comforts,  luxuries,  and  eon- 
veniences,  and  outdoor  recreations  abound.  Holiday  time 
spent  here  is  free  from  the  exhausting  drain  on  the  vitality 
common  to  so  many  vacation  resorts.  Instead,  every 
pleasure  is  so  planned  as  to  contribute  to  the  resting  and 
upbuilding  of  tired  minds  and  bodies,  and  the  natural 
restoration  of  health.  As  the  announcements  say,  it  is 
"  a  place  where  people  eat  for  health,  exercise  for  health, 
sleep,  dress,  take  baths,  learn  to  swim,  get  sunburned  and 
tanned  in  the  sun  in  summer,  and  by  the  electric  light  in 
winter — do  every  thing  for  health  ;  where  they  find  the  way 
out  from  invalidism  and  inefficiency  into  joyous,  endur- 
ing, strenuous  health." 

Not  only  are  the  latest  scientific  appliances  and  natural 
methods  used  at  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  for  the  treat- 
ment of  invalids  ;  this  institution  actually  leads  the  civilized 
world,  having  been  the  means  of  introducing  in  other  lands 
some  of  the  most  marvelous  and  successful  methods.  For 
example,  the  wonderful  electric  light  baths  originated  at 
the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  some  twelve  years  ago,  have 
been  adopted  by  King  Edward,  Emperor  William,  and 
numerous  other  royal  personages.  King  Edward  has  had 
them  installed  in  Windsor  Palace  and  also  at  Buckingham. 
They  are  generally  credited  with  having  been  largely  in- 
strumental in  saving  his  life,  when  it  was  endangered  by 
repeated  surgical  operations  By  the  use  of  these  electric 
light  baths  he  avoided  the  need  ot  a  final  operation,  which 
it  was  feared  might  be  fatal. 

Getting  well  is  the  reverse  of  getting  sick.  It  is  just  as 
easy  to  get  well  as  it  is  to  raise  a  crop  of  potatoes.  It  is 
much  the  same  thing.  The  farmer  sows  potatoes,  and  then 
helps  them  grow  by  plowing,  cultivation,  weeding,  etc. 
By  and  by  the  harvest  comes.  He  can  not  make  potatoes 
grow  by  injecting  something  into  them,  or  by  rubbing 
something  on  them.  They  have  got  to  be  cultivated;  then 
they  grow  naturally.  It  is  just  the  same  with  health. 
The  natural  forces  of  health  and  growth  are  given  a  chance, 
freed  from  the  things  that  injure  and  interfere.  The  break- 
ing down  of  nerve  and  tissue,  in  disease,  is  more  rapid  than 
the  building  up.  In  health  the  building  up  is  more  rapid 
than  the  breaking  down.  Both  go  on  together  always,  but 
they  should  hold  the  right  relation  to  each  other.  At  the 
Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  the  creative  forces  are  given  the 
mastery  over  the  destructive  forces.     This  means  health. 
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Vour  House   is    not  Modern.  Without  a 
Bathroom  Equipped  With   '*,$tar»dat»d''   Ware 

It  is  sanitary  because  its  snowy  surface  is  non-porous  without  crack 
or  crevice  for  dirt  to  lodge.  Each  piece  is  perfect,  no  matter  how  inexpensive. 
The  complete  equipment  can  be  bought  and  installed  at  a  very  moderate  cost. 
A  bathroom  equipped  with  "^taudaitf'  ware  adds  a  cash  value  to  your  property 
far  in  excess  of  the  expense  of  installation,  and  brings  more  comfort  and  satis- 
faction than  any  room  in  the  house. 

Our  Book,  "MODERN  BATHROOMS,"  tells  you  how  to  plan,  buy  and  arrange  your 
bathroom,  and  illustrates  many  beautiful  and  inexpensive  rooms,  showing  the  cost  of  each 
fixture  in  detail,  together  with  many  hints  on  decoration,  tiling,  etc. 

The  ABOVE  INTERIOR  No.  P.  36,  costing  approximately  $84.00— not  counting  piping 
and  labor— is  described  in  detail  among  the  others.     FREE  for  six  cents  postage. 

CAUTION :  Every  piece  of  'jStattdard*    Ware  hears  our  guarantee   'SAtitiaiiC    "Green  ar\d  Gold  "  label, 
and  has  our  trade-maak  'jStaBdatd*  cast  on  the  outside.     Unless  the  label  and  trade- 
marl^  are  on  the  fixture,  it  is  not  'jStaadanT  Ware.     Refuse  substitutes — they  are  all 
inferior  and  will  cost  you  more  in  the  end. 

S>\attdavd  ^anitair^  'lT)fo.  Co.  oept-  3S,  Pittsburgh,  pa. 

Offices  and  Showrooms  in  New  York  :    '.Staiiilard'   Building,  35-37  West  3 1st  St. 
Lxindon,  England  :  22  Holbom  Viaduct,  £.  C. 


Learn  the  Truth 


Do  you  know 

that  the  main  cause  of  unhappi- 
ness,  ill-health,  sickly  children 
and  divorce  is  admitted  by  phy- 
sicians and  shown  by  court  rec- 
ords to  be  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  self  and  sex  ? 


Sexology 


ENNEN'S  ?2JSfM" 
^PILET 
l^OWDER 


Illustrated 
Contains  in  one  volume — 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  .Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  aWife  Should  Have. 

By  William  H.  Walling,  A.. M.,  iM.D. 
Rich  Cloth  Binding,  Full  Gold  Stamp,  Illustrated,  $2.00 

Wrilc  for  "  (Jther  People's  Opinions  ■  and  Table  of  Contents. 

PURITAN  PUB.  CO.,  Dept.  B.    PHILADELPHIA 


Pan-Toc 


A     (iENlLEMAN'S 
URESSINUCUAIB 

which  presses  anil  rreases  your  trotisers  while 
you    sleep.      Provides  an    improveil   liangpr  for 
coat   and   vest,   a  handy   place  for  slippers  or, 
shoes.     This  chair  will  POSITIVELY    prevent! 
baggy   knees  by  500  lb.-",  pressure  in- 
stantly   applied.      Vour   clothing  will 
appear  as  KRE8H  EVERY  MORNING 
as  I  (just  from  the  tailor's.     Save£  its 
cost    in   fi   months   and   will    last    a 
hfetime.     Indispensable  m  a  gentle- 


man's apartment.    Price  within  reach 
\Vrite    to-day    for    illustrated     descriptive     folder    and     price 
CENTRAL     MANTEL    CO.,    1210    Olive    St.,    ST.     LOViS,     MO. 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


[PRICKLY  HEAT.  Hj 
'chafing,  ani 


•  OtTKLLU 
KtSTlTVTti      BUT 


SUNBURN,  "tl."^" 

Removes  all  odor  of  perspiniion.     De- 

hiFul   tficr  SbavJng.     Sold   everywhere,  or 

InaUedjalrcceipt  of  2.';c.    Get  Mennen's  (the  original).     Sample  Free. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  COMPANY.  N.'»«rk.  N.J.  


Tlie  famous  leatli«r-food  iiiid  shoe  polish 
ooinbinecl,  and  aCompleteOutUt  for25c. 

yOUR  DEALER  OR  BY  MAIL. 

0»«niip  Clieiiiic'iil  Company 
Brockton.  MttHg. 


The  'BEST'  Light 

Portable  lOO-Candle  Power  Ught.j 

Every  lamp  warranted. The  niostl 

brilliant, economical  light  made  I 

No  grease,  dirt,  odor  or   6U.oke.| 

AGENTS  WANTED  KTEKTWHKBE. 

TKE    BEST  LIGHT    COMPANY. 

Q<2  E.  6lh  St„  Canton,  O. 
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PERSONALS. 

Weaver,  King  •  Smasher.  —  Every  newspaper 
reader  has  become  f«|ly  acquainted  with  the  facts  in 
the  remarkable  figKt  ■{hat  is  now  being  waged  betwc-.' 
the  Republican  machine  in  I'hiladelphia  and  tlu 
mayor  it  elected.  By  this  fight  John  Weavei  has  been 
elevated  by  the  newspapers  to  a  pedestal  ne.xt  to  Gov. 
Joseph  W.  Folk,  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Weaver  was  born 
in  England,  and  started  at  the  bottom  when  he  came 
to  America  as  a  boy.  The  New  \'ork  Tribtme  gives 
this  sketch  of  his  life  ; 

"  How  he  managed  to  keep  liimself  in  those  early 
days  of  struggling  ciiily  John  Weaver  knows,  and  he 
will  not  say  a  word  about  it.  He  first  blossomed  into 
tiie  view  of  I'hiladelpiiians  when  he  became  the  chum 
of  his  present  brother-in-law,  then  a  fellow  clerk  in  the 
Wanamaker  store 

■■  This  young  man,  Jennings  by  name,  was  a  sten- 
ographer. Stenographers  in  those  days  commanded 
what  now  seems  like  big  money.  The  friendship  be- 
tween Jennings  and  young  Weaver  ripened  to  the 
point  where  Weaver  was  invited  to  the  house  of  Jen- 
nings's parents.  The  Jennings  family  being  an  Eng- 
lish one,  the  lonely  boy  from  Kidderminster  was  wel- 
comed. 

"  The  mother  of  young  Jennings  had  by  this  time 
come  to  regard  Weaver  almost  with  the  same  affection 
she  felt  toward  her  own  children.  It  was  suggested 
that  John  Weaver  be  taken  into  the  family.  Jennings, 
senior,  objected,  on  the  ground  that  his  wife  was  al- 
ready overburdened  with  her  own  cares.  A  room  was 
obtained,  however,  from  a  friend  of  the  family,  a  wo- 
man, like  Weaver,  from  Kidderminster. 

"John  went  to  his  new  home,  but  the  prospective 
foster  mother  had  failed  to  provide  the  extra  bed  re- 
quired and  John  sought  refuge  for  the  night  at  the 
Jennings  home.  He  slept  with  his  chum  tiiat  night, 
and  somehow  or  other  he  remained  in  those  quarters 
until  all  talk  of  his  going  had  ceased.  Nor  did  he 
leave  the  Jennings  home  until  years  after,  when  he 
hurried  from  the  front  door  amid  a  shower  of  rice  and 
old  shoes,  bearing  on  his  arm  his  bride,  the  sister  of 
his  chum. 

"It  was  work,  work,  work  with  John  Weaver.  He 
studied  law,  he  plodded  along  at  the  office,  earning 
golden  opinions  from  his  employers,  he  strove  and 
saved  and  pushed  his  way  up  until  the  stepping-stone 
to  the  mayoralty,  the  office  of  district-attorney,  was 
reached.  Now  he  is  talked  of  for  governor  of  the 
State,  and  his  present  popularity  is  wide  enough  for 
any  goal. 

"  Every  Sunday  John  Weaver  teaches  Sunday-school 
in  the  Tioga  Baptist  Church.  He  will  never  talk 
business  on  Sunday.  Reporters  have  ceased  to  bother 
him  on  this  day,  for  they  know  his  lips  are  sealed,  no 
matter  how  urgent  the  demand.  He  is  pious,  but  not 
ascetic.  The  Mayor  loves  a  good  dinner  and  a  good 
cigar.  He  owns  a  gasolene  boat  roomy  enough  to  ac- 
commodate twenty  persons,  and  is  commodore  of  the 
Seaside  Park  Yacht  Club.  He  is  an  enthusiastic 
motorist,  and  has  recently  essayed  to  learn  to  ride  a 
horse.  He  drives  a  spanking  team,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  him  by  an  unknown  admirer.  He  lives  with 
his  wife  and  only  son,  Roy,  in  a  fine  house  at  Over- 
brook,  a  suburb  of  I'hiladelphia." 


A  Kace  Heautilier.- A.  Ogerodnikoff,  a  wealthy 
Russian  dealer  in  furs  in  Vladivostok,  rerentlyarrived 
in  San  Francisco,  and  told  an  interesting  story  of  e.\- 
j>eriments  made  by  his  cousin,  Rachatnikoff,  who  has 
Txien  devoting  himself  for  years  to  the  propagation  of 
a  beautiful  race  of  people.  Ogerodnikoff,  according 
to  the  press  reports,  said  : 

"  Years  ago  Rachatnikoff  attracted  to  his  estate 
especially  handsome  men  and  girls  of  more  tiiaii  usual 
beauty  by  offering  free  land  to  forty  or  fifty  iiion  care 
fully  picked  from  among  a  large  number  of  applicants 
and  selecting  for  them  as  wives  fine-looking  young 
women  from  different  parts  of  Russia.  This  selected 
colony  has  flourished  Ix'yond  all  expectation,  and  over 
a  hundred  cliildren  have  been  raised  from  these  unions. 

"These  cliildren  are  so  pretty  as  to  make  the  Ra 
chatnikoff  estate  famous.  It  was  the  marriage  of  two 
of  these  children  that  I  attended  about  a  year  and  a 
half  ago.    The  bride  was  eighteen,  and  remarkable  for 
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Climbing 
steep  grades  or 
under  other  severe  con- 
ditions of  travel,  the  Cadillac  not 
only  reaches  its  own  destination  without 
annoyance,  but  is  a  "friend  in  need"  to  others. 
Whatever  the  trst,  there  is  power  enough  and  to  spare. 
Simplicity  and  accuracy  of  construction  reduce  the  liability  to  dam- 
age or  derangement  of  mechanism  so  low  as  to  make  the  Cadillac  almost 
trouble-proof.  The  money-saving  in  consequence  of  this,  combined  with  remark- 
ably low  cost  of  fuel  and  lubrication,  make  the  Cadillac  the  most  economically  maintained 
of    all   motor  cars.      Ask   any   Cadillac   owner.      His  expense   book  is   our  best  advertisement. 

Model  F— Side-Entrance  Touring  Car.  $950.  Model  E— Light,  stylish,  powerful  Runabout,  $750. 

Model  B— Touring  Car,  detachable  tonneau,  $900.    Model  D— Four-cylinder.  30  h.  p.  Touring  Car,  $2,800. 

!All  prices  f.  o.  b.    "Detroit. 
Write  for  catalog  A  D,  and  address  of  nearest  dealer  ivhere  you  may  try  a  Cadillac. 

CADII.I.,AC   AUX09I0BILE   CO.,  Detroit,  9Iicli. 

Member  Association  Licensed  Automobile  lianufactureri. 
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FOR  A  LIMITED  TIME  ONLY 


A  Fine  hollow  Ground 

RADIUAAITE  RAZOR 

FREE 


DOLLAR  RADIUMITE  STROP 

lTh<  Sifop  Thai  Monti, 


If  your  dealer 
has  not  tins 
stand  in  his 
winilow,  send 
•SI. 10  direct  to 
us.  "We'll  mail 
y  o  II  the  won- 
derful 

RADIUMITE 
DOLLAR 
STROP 

and  a  fine,  hand  forged, 
hollow  ground  S:i.O(l 
Radiumite  Razor 
Free.  It's  the  biggest 
bargain  ever,  and  if 
you  don't  say  so  after 
heavenly  velvet  shaves 
—which  are  guaranteed 
—your  money  will  be 
refunded.  The  patent 
diamond  pattern  In  the 
Radiumite  Strop  hones 
the  razor  perfectly. 
Take  one  with  you  on 
that  trip.  A  barber 
shop  is  terrible. 

THE    PETER    L.    FROST 

COMPANY 

Department  23 

97-99-101  S.  Clinton  St. 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


Absolutely   Pure    dLnd    Aerated 
Distilled    Walter 

made  in  ymir  own  house  with 

THE    SANITARY    STILL 

without  trouble  and  at  trifling 
cost.  InMiiitely  superior  to  any 
inter.  Write  for  booklet,  fi-ee, 
with  letters  from  prominent 
people.     Agents  wanted. 

A.  H.  PEIRCe   MFG.    CO., 

tJS  X.  tireen  St.,  Chicago. 


Doctors  agree  JJ;;"f*^l 


best  sport,  summer  and  wia- 
imall  boys  autV  girls,  is  the 

Irish   Mail 

'^It's  geared." 

Exercises  all  miiscles;  doesn't 
overtax  nor  ovei-lieat.    De- 
siirnecl    on     h,VB:ienic    lines. 
Fast ;     absohttrly    safe.      A 
spintv.  rakish  little  "' craft" 
til  It  delitrbtsever.v  child. 
1  f  your  ileuler  hasn't  It.  ordef    '. 
I'liv  t     trfiiii    lis.      Write    jijp 
l...,.kl,-l.  KIIEK 

HII,L.!>'1AM)AKU  MVii.  CO.,  S.'i'/lrish  yiM  Strtvt,  Ajidrraon,  lad. 

Successors  to  The  Staiulaiil  .'Mli;.  Co 


A  Chance  to  Make  Money 

Provide  now  for  old  a;;o  and  vour  family. 
Make  SlnUa  month  at  homo.  Mycoutructand 
lot)  Giiisiiig  roots  will  start  you  iuid  make  you 
indept'iideiit  for  life,  f  guuraiitoc  to  buy  all 
the  Giiisiiig  roots  you  rai.se  at  88.00  ii  iiound. 
Ea.sytogrow.  Now  is  planting  time.  Send  at 
once.  F.  B.  MILLS,  Box  104.  RoseHill,  N.Y. 


Headache  ^^^  Neuralgia 

QUICKLY  CONQUERED  BY  USING 

DR.  WHITEHALL'S  MEGRIMINE 

AVrili-  for  a  trial  ho,\— we  send  it  without  cost.  If  you  siilTer  from 
headache  or  neuralgia,  Mogriniine  is  a  necessity— the  safest  and  most 
reliable  remedy  on  the  market.  Comiiiers  any  headache  in  thirty  min- 
utes and  leaves  no  unpleasant  cITivts.  After  on(>  trial  you  will  never  be 
without  it.  Twenty  ycai-s  of  success  places  Mcgriniiue  at  the  head  of  all 
remedies  foi-  painful  nervous  troubles.     Ask  any  druggist  or  address 

The  DR.  WHITEHALL  MEGRIMINE  CO.,  236  N.  Main  St.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


Readers  of  Tm:  Litekary  Digest  are  Uiiked  to  mention  the  publication  wben  writing  to  advertisers. 
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If  BALDNESS 
were  caused  by 

DISEASE 

a  Cure  would  have  long 
ago  been  found 

By  exercising  the  arms,  we  build  up 
muscle— no/  by  outside  application  of 
medicine.  The  arms,  the  body  and  the 
lower  limbs  can  be  exercised  at  will — 
but  the  scalp  requires  mechanical  aid. 
Exercise  makes  the  blood  circulate, 
lack  of  exercise  makes  it  stagnant. 
The  Vacuum  method  is  the  kind  of  ex- 
ercise that  makes  the  blood  circulate. 
It  gently  draws  the  rich  blood  to  the 
scalp  and  feeds  the  shrunken  hair  roots. 
This  causes  the  hair  to  grow.  It  is 
the  simple,  common-sense  principle  of 
physical  culture  applied  to  the  scalp. 

Our  Guarantee 

(backed  by  the  Bank)  : 

We  will  send  you  by  prepaid  express,  an 
Evans  Vacuum  Cap,  allowing  you  ample 
time  to  prove  its  virtue,  and  all  we  ask  of 
you  is  to  deposit  the  price  of  the  appliance 
in  the  Jefferson  Bank  of  St.  Louis  diirinjj 
the  trial  pei'od,  subject  to  your  oiiii 
order.  If  you  do  not  cultivate  a  sufficient 
growth  of  hair  to  convince  you  that  this 
method  is  effective,  simply  notify  the  bank 
and  they  will  return  your  deposit.  AU 
orders  lire  sent  throiigh  the  hank. 
We  have  no  traveling  agents  or  rep- 
resentatives. 

A    sixteen -page    book,  illus- 
trated, will   be  sent  you   free. 


Evans 
Vacuum 
Cap  Co. 

640 

FuUerton 

Building 


St.  Louis 


her  beauty,  while  the  bridegroom  was  about  twenty- 
four,  and  was  a  fit  mate  for  the  village  queen.  .At  tlie 
conclusion  of  the  ceremony  the  happy  couple  was  con- 
ducted by  M.  Rachatnikoff  to  a  pretty  little  cottage, 
surrounded  by  a  small,  well-stocked  farm,  which  was 
liis  wedding  present  to  them.  Similar  wedding  pres- 
ents will  be  given  to  others  of  these  children  when  they 
get  married." 


According  to  Political  Size.  -  Mayor  McClel- 
lan,  of  New  ^"ork,  is  fond  of  relating  this  experience 
which  befell  him  when  a  Congressman  in  Washington. 
Here  is  the  incident  as  repeated  in  the  Philadelphia 
Record : 

"  One  night  when  I  was  walking  down  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue,"  said  Mr.  McClellan,  "I  saw  a  big  police- 
man standing  on  the  corner,  acting  in  a  suspicious 
manner.  He  held  one  hand  tehind  his  back,  as  if  he 
were  concealing  something.  Just  for  the  fun  of  the 
tiling  I  approached  and  asked  him  : 

"  '  What  have  you  there  ? ' 

■'  For  an  instant  he  looked  startled,  and  then, 
quickly  bringing  his  arm  around  in  front  of  him,  said  ; 

'■ '  It's  an  apple  ;  have  a  bite  ? ' 

"  '  No,  sir,'  I  said  sternly.  '  Don't  you  know  who  I 
am  ? ' 

■' '  Don't  know  you  from  a  lamp-post,  sir.' 

"  '  Well,  I  am  Congressman  McClellan.' 

"  '  Is  that  so  ?  Then  take  half  of  this  apple.  I  sup- 
pose if  you  were  a  .Senator  I'd  have  to  give  you  the 
whole  of  it ! '  " 


CURRENT    EVENTS. 


Foreign. 

Russo-Japanese  War. 

July  S.— A  Japanese  expedition  appeared  off  the 
Saghalien  coast,  near  Korsakovsk,  and  landed 
men  ;  the  Russian  garrison  fled. 

July  II.— The  Japanese  rapidly  spread  over  the  Is- 
land of  Saghalien.  The  landing  force  is  reported 
to  include  12,000  men. 

Admiral  Kataoka  reported  that  Cape  Notoro  on 
Saghalien,  commanding  La  Perouse  Strait,  had 
been  occupied  after  a  short  bombardment. 

July;  14.— A  Russian  regiment  near  Tiflis  killed  all 
its  officers  and  joined  the  insurgents  ;  a  mutiny 
of  Cossacks  near  Lodz  was  reported;  the  War 
Office  ordered  that  reserves  should  not  be  used 
to  quell  local  disturbances. 

There  was  a  rumor  in  St.  Petersburg  that  M. 
Witt  had  found  a  complete  lack  of  accord  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Emfjeror,  and  that  he 
might  refuse  to  accept  the  mission  of  peace  ne- 
gotiator. 

Employes  of  the  Vienna,  Lodz  and  Kalisz  rail- 
ways have  agreed  to  use  only  the  Polish  lan- 
guage in  the  service,  threatening  a  strike  if  the 
government  punishes  the  infraction  of  its  rules. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

July  8  —The  Kniaz  Potemkin  and  a  torpedo  boat 
arrived  at  Kustenji,  Rumania,  and  surrendered 
to  the  authorities  at  the  port. 

A  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg  to  I-ondon  said 
that  a  serious  mutiny  had  occurred  at  the  naval 
barracks  in  the  capital. 

July  9. — There  is  a  mutiny  of  a  regiment  on  the 
parade  ground  at  Theodosia,  the  outbreak  being 
quelled  with  difficulty;  many  bombs  were  being 
tnrown  at  Tiflis. 

Admiral  Kruger,  of  the  Russian  Black  Sea  fleet, 
took  possession  of  the  battle-ship  Kniaz  Po- 
temkin, surrendered  by  the  crew  of  mutineers  to 
the  Rumanian  authorities. 

July  10.— The  Kniaz  Poiemkin,  Ticcording  to  a  de- 
spatch from  Kustenji,  was  sunk  by  the  muti- 
neers on  leaving  the  battle-ship;  Russia  has 
opened  negotiations  with  Rumania  regarding 
the  return  of  the  mutinous  crew. 
Field-Marshal  Lord  Roberts,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  said  that  the  British  army  was  inade- 
quate and  unfit,  and  bitterly  attacked  the  popu- 
lar feeling  regarding  the  military. 

July  II.— There  was  further  fighting  at  Warsaw  be- 
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tween  strikers  and  troops,  twenty  persons  being 
killed  or  wounded. 

Major-General  Count  Shuvaloff,  perfect  of  jjolice 
at  Moscow,  was  assassinated  while  receiving 
petitions. 

An  explosion  in  a  mine  near  Cardiff,  Wales,  is 
believed  to  have  cost  the  lives  of  120  entombed 
miners. 

July  12.— Russian  sailors  on  two  cruisers  at  Reval 
have  been  disarmed  owing  to  fears  of  mutiny. 
A  German  expert  has  perfected  a  system  for  con- 
trolling the  direction  of  the  waves  in  wireless 
telegraphy. 

July  13.— Count  Sergius  Witte  was  appointed  chief 
Russian  peace  plenipotentiary  in  place  of  M. 
Muravieff,  and  will  sail  for  this  country  on 
July  26, 

Reports  in  St.  Petersburg  state  that  mutinies 
have  occurred  in  regiments  stationed  at  Moscow 
and  Warsaw. 

July  14. —  King  Christian  and  the  Danish  Ministers 
are  reixjrted  to  approve  Norway's  choice  of 
Prince  Charles  as  King. 


Julys 


Domestic. 

In  Washington  the  report  of  Secretary  Wil- 
_„  ..!-_  -....» — •-  ••'-g.k"  was  made  pub- 

E.  S.  Holmes  was 


son  on  the  cotton  report  "  leak"  was  made  pub- 


lie;  Associate -Statistician 
dismissed  from  the  service. 
Secretary  of  War  Taft,  with  his  party,  which  in- 
cludes Miss  Roosevelt,  sailed  for  tlie  Philip- 
pines. 

July  10.— The  navy  yard  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  has 
been  selected  as  the  meeting  place  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  peace  conference. 
The  heat  caused  eleven  deaths  and  thirty-seven 

prostrations  in  New  York. 
Joseph  L.  Bristow,  special  commissioner  to  inves- 
tigate trade  conditioris  on  tlie  Isthmus  of  Pana- 
ma, made  a  report  in  which  he  recommended 
the  continuance  of  the  Panama  railroad  as  a 
commercial  line,  the  retention  of  the  steamship 
line  between  New  Vork  and  Colon,  the  cancella- 
tion of  contracts  with  the  Panama  Steamship 
Company  and  other  South  American  lines  and 
the  opening  of  the  ports  of  Colon  and  Panama 
to  all. 

July  II.— William  J.  Calhoun,  of  Chicago,  was  ap- 
pointed a  special  commissioner  to  Venezuela  by 
President  Roosevelt. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  through  his  attorney,  replied 
to  an  article  on  him  by  Miss  Ida  Tarbell,  pub- 
lished in  July  McClure^ s  Magazine. 

The  contract  between  the  Isthmian  Railway  and 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  was  abro- 
gated. 

Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  the  new  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  has  refused  to  accept  railroad  passes, 
holding  that  he  can  not  consistently  accept  such 
favor. 

July  12.— Nine  deaths  and  ninety  prostrations  in 
New  York  city  were  reported  as  due  to  heat. 

July  13.— Fourteen  deaths  and  twenty-nine  prostra- 
tions were  reported  in  New  York  City  as  due  to 
heat. 

Officials  of  important  Roman  Catholic  prepara- 
tory schools  formed  a  plan  to  establish  a  free 
Catholic  high  school  system,  extending  through- 
out the  country. 

There  were  eleven  deaths  from  the  heat  in  Pitts- 
burg. 

July  14.— Eight  deaths  and  thirty-four  prostrations 
due  to  heat  occur  in  New  York  City. 

A  fine  of  J500  was  imposed  on  the  sailing  master 
of  Commander  Peary's  Arctic  ship  Roose-^xU  by 
the  customs  officials  for  sailing  from  Portland, 
Me.,  without  clearance  papers. 

Major-fJeneral  Leonard  Wood,  whose  skull  was 
recently  trephined,  following  the  removal  of  a 
bone-growth,  is  convalescing  at  Cape  Cod. 

Twelve  new  directors  were  elected  by  the  Equit- 
able Assurance  .Society,  in  New  York,  essen- 
.sentially  completing  the  reorganization  of  the 
board,  and  three  resignations  were  accepted. 
Former  President  Alexander  is  critically  ill  on 
Long  Island. 


Followliif?  IiiRtrnctioiiH.-"  Children,"  said  the 
teacher,  instructing  the  class  in  composition,  "you 
should  not  attempt  any  Hights  of  fancy;  simply  Ix' 
yourselves  and  write  wliat  is  in  you.  Do  not  imitate 
any  other  person's  writings  or  draw  iiisi)iration  from 
outside  sources." 

As  a  result  of  this  advice  Tommy  Wise  turned  out 
the  following  com|K)sition  :  "  We  should  not  attempt 
any  Hights  of  fancy,  but  write  what  is  in  us.  In  mo 
there  IS  my  stummick,  lungs,  hart,  liver,  two  apples, 
one  piece  of  pie,  one  stick  of  lemon  candy,  and  my 
dinner."— /V/-Z//yj. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE     DAY. 


]S    IT   THE    BODY    OF    PAUL   JONES? 

'T^'  HE  possibility  that  the  American  and  French  ^governments 
A  are  going  through  a  series  of  elaborate  ceremonies  over  the 
body  of  some  unknown  Frenchman  which  they  are  mistaking  for 
the  body  of  John  Paul  Jones  creates  a  situation  that  may  easily 
turn  from  the  sublime  to  the  reverse.  The  American  press,  there- 
fore, are  reviewing  with  considerable  concern  tlie  evidences  that 
the  leaden  casket  found  in  the  almost  forgotten  cemetery  on  the 
Rue  (irange-aux-Belles  in  Paris  holds  all  that  was  mortal  of  the 
famous  sea-ranger  of  the  Revolution.  The  two  governments  have 
officially  accepted  the  body  as  that  of  the  Admiral,  but  neverthe- 
less there  are  many  doubting  Thomases  who  are  not  satisfied  with 
tiie  identification.  General  Porter,  our  ambassador  to  France, 
who  found  the  body  after  a  long  and  expensive  search,  is  satisfied 
that  this  body  is  the  true  one,  but  he  had  few  reliable  facts  to  aid 
liim  in  the  proof.  As  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  .says,  in 
summing  up  the  case  : 

"The  grave  of  John  Paul  Jones  could  not  be  located,  and  his 
cofifin  was  not  marked,  but  it  was  known  that  the  coffin  was  of 
lead,  and  that  the  body  was  packed  in  a  certain  way  and  that  it 
was  buried  at  a  certain  cemetery.  The  age  of  John  Paul  Jones 
was  known  and  the  teeth  and  hair  corresponded  to  the  teeth  and 
hair  of  a  man  of  that  age.  It  is  known  tliat  the  Admiral  was  dark 
complexioned  and  tliat  he  had  brown  liair.  His  height  was  also . 
known  and  it  was  ascertained,  as  was  to  be  expected,  that  the 
length  of  his  body  when  laid  out  was  a  little  longer  tiian  the  height 
of  the  Admiral   when  standing 

"  For  the  further  guidance  of  the  experts  there  were  two  busts  of 
the  Admiral,  one  by  Houdon,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  \'irginians, 
and  tlie  other  from  a  Philadelphia  gallery.  The  Houdon  bust  was 
mainly  used  and  measurements  were  made,  according  to  the  latest 
scientific  system,  of  the  face  and  body  under  examination 

"  But  that  was  not  all.  The  hair  of  the  subject  resurrected  was 
enclosed  in  a  linen  bag,  and  this  bag  contained  a  curious  letter, 
which,  looked  at  in  one  position,  was  a  '  P  '.  and  turned  upside  be- 
came a  '  J.'  The  experts  were  satisfied  that  tliis  was  an  anagram 
representing  the  initials  of  the  Admiral's  name." 

Altho  there  was  no  plate  or  mark  on  tiie  cotilin.  nor  any  recog 


nizable  garment  1  r  trinket  within  it  except  as  mentioned  above, 
yet  the  facts  that  it  was  made  of  lead  and  agreed  in  other  respects 
with  records  regarding  it,  and  was  found  just  where  it  was  expect- 
ed that  it  would  be  found,  led  (General  Porter  to  believe  that  his 
discovery  was  the  identical  coffin  to  which  Colonel  Blackden,  tlie 
closest  friend  of  John  Paul  Jones,  referred  when  he  said  in  speak- 
ing of  the  interment : 

"His  body  was  placed  in  a   leaden   coffin,  so  that  in  ca.se  the 
United  States,  which  he  had   so   essentially   served,  and  with   so 
much      honor,      should 
claim  his   remains  they 
might  the  more  readily 
be  removed." 

Ikit  of  course  the  best 
evidence  as  to  identity 
is  the  investigation  and 
report  of  the  two  ex- 
perts who  made  an  au- 
topsy of  the  corpse  im- 
mediately after  it  was 
exhumed.  The.se  men 
were  Dr.  Capitan.  pro- 
fe.ssor  of  anthropology, 
and  Dr.  Papillaut,  as- 
sistant director  of  the 
laboratory  of  anthro- 
pology at  the  Ecole  dcs 
Hautes  £tiides  in  Paris. 
In  the  report  Dr.  Pa- 
pillaut says :  "  I  have 
not  absolutely  as.serted 
that  this  is  the  body  of 
Admiral  Jones,  but  I 
believe  that  I  have  ac- 
cumulated proofs  which 

render  doubt  very  difificult."  The  body  was  wonderfully  preserved. 
"The  skin  was  tanned,  mummified,  but  altogether  intact,"  says 
the  report,  and  so  the  examining  doctors  had  no  trouble  in  com- 
paring the  piiysical  trails  of  the  body  with  tiie  details  of  Jones's 
physique  as  known  from  memoirs  of  the  time  and  information 
concerning  the  disease  of  whirli  he  died.  But  the  verification 
which  was  most  .satisfying  was  the  remarkable  similarity  noticed 
between  the  dead  man's  head  and  the  bust  l)y  Houdon  which  the 
Admiral  considered  to  be  his  best  likeness.  Dr.  Papillaut  in  the 
report  on  this  comparison  says  : 

"With  the  two  liusts  of  ffoudon  I  was  ai)le  to  obtain  results  far 
more  precise  and  interesting.  One  of  these  busts  belongs  to  the 
Marcjuis  de  Biron  ;  it  is  a  rough  cast,  graceful  and  spirited,  repre- 
senting rather  an  elegant  courtier  than  a  mariner  of  vaunted  bra- 
very. The  other  bust,  the  original  of  which  is  in  Philadelphia,  but 
which  has  a  plaster  replica  in  the  Trocadero  Museum,  seems  to 
have  been  modeled  more  exactly.  On  it  Houdon  appears  to  have 
aimed  chiefly  at  the  likeness.  ,In  this  bust  we  took  measures  and 
verified  the  morphological  characters  capable  of  determining 
identity.  The  roots  of  the  hair,  shape  of  the  eye-socket,  form  of 
the  forehead,  and  root  of  the  nose  were  identical  in  the  bust  and 
in  the  corpse.  Professor  Herv^,  who  helped  in  the  operation, 
even  pointed  out  a  particular  disposition  of  the  ear  cartilages,  in 
which  the  corpse  agreed  with  the  bust. 

"  But  it  was  the  measurement  of  the  height  of   the  face,  of  the 


Kroiii  a  riH-eiit  photo  taken  in  Paris. 

GEN.    HORACE    PORTER, 

Who  made  the  search  for  the  body  of  I'aut 
Jones  at  liis  own  exi)ense.  after  Congress  failed 
to  provide  the  necessary  funds. 
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A    I'RENCll    I'OKTKAir, 

yrom  a  drawing  by  ^■a^in,  considered  very  jjood.  A 
portrait  by  Nolte,  another  Frencli  artist,  resembles 
this  closely. 


THE   CHAPMAN    rORTRAIT, 

Wliicli  bears  the  inscription,  "  Published  as  the 
Act  directs,  August  ist,  1796." 


THE   PEALE   PORTRAIT. 

This  portrait  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  one  on 
our  cover,  which  is  taken  from  an  elaborate  frontis- 
piece to  a  life  of  Jones  published  in  1S25,  by  the  Regis- 
ter of  the  Navy. 


WHICH    IS   PAUL   JONES? 

The  dissimilarity  of  these  portraits,  all  dating  back  to  tlie  years  just  after  the  Revolution,  suggests  the  difficulties  which  harassed  fieneral  I'orter  in  his  search. 


minimum  frontal  diameter,  and  of  the  chin  and  the  rest  which  as- 
tonished me  by  its  coincidences.  The  agreement  was  within  one 
millimeter.  Now,  while  artists  always  take  exact  measures,  they 
have  a  tendency,  often  in  order  to  emphasize  some  characteristic, 
to  wander  two  or  three  millimeters  from  the  real  measure.  Thus, 
Dalou,  who  was  a  very  exact  artist,  made  even  important  errors; 
he  allowed  me  to  measure  some  of  iiis  portraits  and  compare  them 
with  the  model.  I  verified  that  he  made  changes  or  exaggerations 
often  on  purpose,  but  sometimes  he  did  not  notice.  I  have  never 
verified  in  any  modern  artist's  work  so  exact  a  relation  between 
model  and  portrait  as  that  which  I  found  between  Houdon's  bust 
and  the  head  of  the  corpse  I  was  examining." 

Such,  in  substance,  is  the  proof  as  to  the  identity  of  the  body 
which  the  United  States  Government  believes  to  be  that  of  the 
man  who  first  raised  the  Stars  and  Stripes  over  an  ocean  vessel,  and 
made  the  name  of  America  feared  and  respected  on  all  seas  by  his 
victories  over  the  Drake  and  the  Serapis.  To  the  Louisville  Cou- 
rier-Journal the  proof  is  "  comj^lete  and  convincing."  But  Mr. 
Park  I'lenjamin.  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  case  for  The 


Jndependent,  of  New  York,  raises  the  query  as  to  whether  a  juror 
in  a  murder  trial  would  "  bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty  solely  on 
proof  of  the  corpus  delicti  here  advanced,"  or  if  such  proof  would 
even  justify  anybody  to  go  to  the  expense  of  transporting  the  sup- 
posed body  of  a  relative  from  a  foreign  country  to  his  native  land 
for  burial  in  the  family  plot. 


VVMKRIv  THE    lloDY    WAS    K)IN1>, 

-Site  of  the  old  cemetery  of  St.  Louis,  now  covered  by  a  laundry. 


DOUBTS    ABOUT   OUR    FOREIGN   TRADE. 

THE  time  may  never  come  when  the  newspaper  economists  will 
agree  whether  it  is  better  for  us  to  buy  more  than  we  sell, 
or  sell  more  than  we  buy.  The  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  as  gathered  by  the  Washington  authorities,  show  that  we 
exported  about  $400,000,000  worth  of  goods  more  than  we  imported 
during  that  period.  Exports  and  imports  both,  it  appears,  were 
the  highest  we  have  known,  the  former  standing  at  over  iJi. 515,- 
000.000,  and  the  latter  at  over  $1,115,000,000.  Most  of  the  press 
call  tliis  excess  of  exports  over  imports  a  "favorable  balance  of 
trade,"  and  the  New  York  Tj>iies  ,Dem.)  speaks  for  many  observ- 
ers when  it  says  that  these  figures  are  "  full  of  encouragement." 

The  New  ^orV  Journal  of  Commerce,  however,  in  spite  of  this 
magnificent  showing,  does  not  think  that  our  foreign  trade  is  yet 
large  enough  for  a  nation  of  the  size  and  wonderful  resources  of 
the  United  States;  and  thus  remarks: 

"  There  will  doubtless  be  much  congratulation  on  the  increase 
of  our  foreign  trade,  especially  in  the  value  of  exports,  but  it  has 
not  yet  reached  proportions  to  be  proud  of  in  comparison  with  that 
of  other  commercial  nations.  It  is  still  far  below  that  of  Great 
Britain  and  not  equal  to  that  of  Germany,  in  spite  of  our  vastly 
greater  area  and  natural  resources  and  much  larger  population. 
This  is  of  course  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  we  have  continued 
to  develop  industries  and  domestic  markets  to  a  greater  extent 
than  older  countries,  and  have  a  greater  growth  of  internal  trade, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  have  reached  a  point  wliere  foreign  com- 
merce is  of  great  importance  to  the  continuation  of  this  very  pro- 
cess of  internal  development  and  domestic  prosperity,  and  to  fa- 
cilitate it  we  need  to  make  new  adjustments  of  commercial  policy. 
We  must  jMomote  instead  of  obstruct  the  exchange  of  surplus 
lirochicts.  Our  highest  record  of  foreign  trade  is  still  a  low  one 
tor  a  country  of  such  natural  rapacity." 

rite  I'inancicr,  of  New  York,  in  commenting  upon  the  fine  bal- 
.mce  of  trade  which  the  records  show  to  be  running  in  favor  of  the 
United  States,  opens  a  very  interesting  subject  for  discussion.  It 
declares  that  if  all   tlie  international  movements  were  taken  into 
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account,  a  condition  quite  unfavorable  to  this  country  would  be 
disclosed.  The  "invisible"  balance,  T/ie  Financier  contends,  is 
constantly  against  the  United  States.  This  "  invisible  "  balance  is 
so  called,  because  it  is  not  directly  traceable— being  composed  of 
such  items  as  freights,  insurance,  undervalued  imports,  interest 
on  securities  held  abroad,  and,  above  all,  the  expenditures  of  tour- 
ists in  Europe.  These 
expenses  of  travelers  are 
placed  as  high  as  $600,- 
000,000.  Says  The  Fin- 
ancier: 

"  The  basis  for  so  enor- 
mous an  estimate  is  the 
vast  increase  in  the  item 
of  expenditures  by  tour- 
ists, represented  by  trav- 
elers' credits.  This  item 
alone  has  heretofore  been 
calculated  at^iso, 000, 000, 
but  it  is  now  claimed  to 
be  $400,000,000.  As  this 
is  about  the  only  one  of 
the  items  which  can  be 
traced  with  reasonable 
accuracy,  through  the  is- 
suance of  credits  by  our 
bankers,  it  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  consider  the  sub 
stantiability  of  the  claim. 
Jt  seems  to  be  supported 
in  great  part  by  the  results  of  an  investigation  which  was  recently 
made  by  a  French  banker  who  traced  expenditures  of  Ameri- 
can tourists  in  Europe  by  means  of  ascertainable  data  obtained 
in  Paris.  This  is  the  Mecca  of  all  fori^ign  tourists,  and  that 
gay  capital  is  almost  constantly  thronged  during  the  season,  not 
only  by  the  overrich,  who  have  money  to  lavish,  but  by  the  less 
wealthy  who  find  opportunities  for  enjoyment  at  a  reasonable 
expenditure.  Almost  daily,  reports  are  given  currency  of  the 
purcha.se,  by  some  extravagantly  disposed  American,  who  is 
seeking  notoriety  through  such  reports,  of  some  article  of  great 
value  ;  the  craze  for  automobiles  of  foreign  manufacture  has  con- 
tributed to  enormous  expenditures  for  these  machines,  and  the 
records  of  the  seizure  bureau  at  our  custom -houses  afford  evidences 
of  vast  outlays  for  costly  souvenirs  of  the  '  grand  tour.'  There- 
fore it  may  be  assumed  that  the  Parisian  tradesmen  are  more 


greatly  benefited  through  the  gratification  by  American  tourists  of 
their  desire  for  display  than  are  the  merchants  at  any  other  of  the 
important  centers  of  Europe,  tho  these  are  unquestionably  well 


ONE  OK  THE   HOUUON    KUSTS   OF  JONHS. 

The  remarkable  agreement  between  the 
measurements  of  these  busts  and  the  body 
found  in  Paris,  is  tlie  main  proof  of  the  latter's 
genuineness.     This  bust  is  in  Philadelphia. 


"PAUL   JONES,    TIIK    PIRATE." 

An  old  cartoon  publisiied  in  England  and  now  in  the  Navy  Department  in 

Washington. 

patronized.  Hence  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  enor- 
mous expenditures  above  noted  by  tourists  are  not  greatly  over- 
estimated  

"  Recently  we  made  an  estimate,  based  upon  tlie  returns  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  for  eleven  months  ending  with  May,  which 
[then]  indicated  an  apparent  balance  of  $458,000,000,  including 
merchandise,  gold  and  silver,  for  the  year  ending  June  30.  We 
at  that  time  deducted  $150,000,000  as  the  most  reasonably  esti- 
mated '  invisible'  balance  for  the  twelve  months,  which  left  ap- 
proximately $308,000,000  as  the  probable  actual  balance.  Had  the 
amount  of  the  '  invisible  '  balance  been  assumed  to  be  $300,000,000, 


CAPTURE  OF  THE  "SERAPIS"  BY  THE  "BON  HOMME  RICHARD." 

From  an  old  engraving,  dated  1781,  now  in  the  Navy  Department  in  Washington.    This  picture  represents  the  Alliance  firing  a  broadside  into  the  two  ships,  either 

by  accident,  or,  as  more  commonly  supposed,  through  her  French  captain's  jealousy  of  Jones. 
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which  did  not  then  appear  probable,  the  net  results  of  our  foreign 
commerce  lor  the  hscal  year  would  have  been  approximately 
$158,000,000.  If  we  now  assume  tiie  new  estimate  of  $f)OO.ooo,ooo 
'  invisible  '  balance  to  be  correct,  the  result  will  show  an  indebted- 
ness to  Europe  on  our  international  trade  of  J5 142. 000. 000.  which, 
as  is  above  noted,  will  be  due  almost  wholly  to  the  enormously 
increased  expenditures  of  American  tourists  abroad  that  have  been 
made  possible  because  of  our  abounding  prosperity.  ' 


LESSONS    OF   THE    RACE    RIOTS    IN    NEW 

YORK. 

THE  Northern  newspapers,  other  than  the  local  press,  have 
practically  nothing  to  say  in  regarci  to  tlie  race  riot  which 
broke  out  in  New  York  on  July  14,  and  whicli  has  been  held  in 
suppression  since  only  by  a  strong  force  of  police.  l>ut  the  South- 
ern dailies  have  been  quick  to  condemn  such  lawlessness  and,  in- 
cidentally, to  pour  some  hot  shot  into  the  ranks  of  their  Northern 
critics.  "  Wouldn't  it  be  well  for  tin;  South,"  says  the  Cliarleston 
(S.  C.)  /Vv/,  "  to  send  a  committee,  composed  of  (Jovernor  Varda- 
man  of  Mississippi  and  Senator  Tillman  of  South  Carolina  to 
Oyster  Bay  for  the  purpo.se  of  appealing  to  the  President  to  stop 
these  race  riots  in  his  native  city  of  ]\'ew  York.'"  The  Columbia 
<S.  C.)  S/a/e  .says  that  "if  ore  may  judge  from  frequent  signs, 
there  is  race  antipathy  in  New  York  as  intense  as  anywhere  in  the 
country,"  but  the  New  York  E'i'cning  Post  .says  that  these  riots 
are  not  the  result  of  special  antagonism  against  the  blacks,  for,  it 
adds,  the  Hebrews  "  have  had  their  experience  of  police  and  mob 
lawlessness,  while  the  older  inhabitants  can  remember  many  an 
East  Side  attack  on  Irish  and  Italian  citizens." 

The  riot  .seems  to  have  had  no  definite  cause.  One  story  has  it 
that  the  trouble  started  through  an  attack  by  white  street  urchins 
on  an  old  clothes  pedler,  who  was  also  wliite.  A  negro  boy  was 
attacked  for  defending  the  pedler.  and  a  negro  ruffian  attempted 
to  shoot  a  policeman  who  was  helping  to  protect  the  pedler's  black 
ally.  Thereupon  the  white  and  negro  residents  of  the  street  began 
a  "free-for-all"  fight  in  which  the  pistol  played  a  prominent  part. 
The  riot  lasted  several  hours  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  policemen 
were  required  to  restore  order.  The  New  York  Tribune,  in  an 
editorial  on  the  incident,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  "  the  negro  is 
far  i^etter  off  in  tlie  Soutii."     To  quote  : 

"It  is  our  duty  to  condemn  the  spirit  thus  shown  even  more 
pointedly  than  we  have  condemned  the  spirit  which  underlies  the 


South's  .summary  treatment  of  its  negro  criminals.  The  negro  in 
New  York  is  not  free  from  blame.  Undoubtedly,  by  his  own 
vicious  and  disorderly  conduct,  he  often  invites  the  hostility  of  his 
white  neighbors  But  the  negro  is  here  as  a  weak  and  to  some 
extent  an  ostracized  element  in  our  population.  He  is  the  'under 
dog  '  in  our  industrial  as  well  as  in  our  social  system.  It  is,  there- 
fore, all  the  more  important  that  we  should  give  him   a  'square 

deal.' 

"  Beyond  doubt  the  condition  of  the  negro  wiio  settles  in  New 
York  is  anything  but  encouraging.  The  necessity  of  living  in  col- 
onies and  of  thus  being  brought  as  a  mass  in  contact  with  neigh- 
bors who  are  far  from  welcoming  such  an  association,  and  who  are 
generally  of  the  lower  order  of  whites,  vicious  and  disorderly,  in- 
vites race  enmities,  while  the  closing  of  so  many  fields  of  labor 
makes  industrial  progress  difficult.  Frankly,  the  negro  is  far  bet- 
ter off  in  the  South,  where  labor  conditions  suit  him  and  he  is  a 
controlling  factor  in  the  labor  market.  But,  if  he  comes  here  in 
spite  of  these  discouragements,  his  lot  should  not  in  justice  be 
made  harder  by  subjecting  him  to  the  terrors  of  race  proscrip- 
tion and  indiscriminate  mob  violence  at  the  hands  of  our  white 
"toughs 

The  Northern  people  are  confronted  with  a  negro  problem,  thinks 
the  New  Orleans  Picayit/ie,  which  is  sure  to  become  more  serious. 
That  paper  says : 

"  Despite  race  riots  in  the  Northern  States,  negroes  will  go 
tliither.  The  negroes  have  been  taught  by  the  great  sectional  war 
which  was  waged  in  their  behalf,  and  by  the  utterances  of  many 
writers  and  speakers  in  the  Northern  press,  that  in  the  States  north 
of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers  they  will  enjoy  political  and  social 
equality  with  the  whites.  It  makes  no  difference  what  may  be  the 
disposition  of  the  Northern  whites  toward  the  negroes,  the  latter 
fully  believe  that  their  dream  of  absolutely  equal  social  and  polit- 
ical relations  with  the  whites  are  to  be  enjoyed  there. 

"Wherefore  it  is  that  the  negroes  are  going  northward  incon- 
stantly increasing  numbers,  and  this  movement  of  population  will 
be  always  encouraged  and  stimulated  by  the  fact  that  they  will 
underwork  the  whites,  and  there  will  be  a  constantly  increasing 
demand  for  their  services 

"It  was  supposed  that  the  freed  negroes  would  remain  in  the 
South  and  never  invade  tlie  North  on  any  account,  but  the  inva- 
sion goes  on,  and  like  those  of  the  Goths  and  other  barbarians  into 
the  Roman  Empire,  they  were  peaceably  at  first,  but  even  the 
peaceable  influx  of  the  barbarians  brought  many  evils,  which 
finally  became  calamitous  in  the  extreme.  The  Northern  people 
are  already  realizing  that  they  have  a  negro  problem  on  their 
hands.  When  they  shall  get  millions  more  of  negroes  among 
them,  all  of  whom  are  imbued  with  the  notion  that  race  equality 
awaits  them,  the  situation  will  be  all  the  more  serious." 


Mikado— "  I'm  ready.'' 

—  Ilauer  in  the  .Seattle  Pofi-lntellii^eiicer. 


IHE    W.W    IT    LOOKS    TO   A    MAN    VV   A   TREE. 

— McWhorter  in  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch. 


VICTIMS. 
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I,  N.  N.  Zwow  ;  2,  F.  I.  Roditcheff ;  3,  Count  de  Zwow;  4,  F.  A.  Golovine  ;'  5,  Kovalevsky  ;  6,  Count  Dolgoroukoff  ;  7,  Count  Troubetzkoff  ;  8,  Nowossiltzeft  ; 
<j.  Count  Chakowsky ;  10,  Baron  P.  Z.  Korf ;  11,  Count  Heyden,  president  of  the  delegation  of  zemstvos;  12,  J.  J.  Fetrovnkevitch;  13.  M.  I'.  I*"edoroff ;  14,  A.  N.  Niki- 
tine. 

This  deputation  called  upon  the  Czar  at  Peterhof  on  June  iq.  Prince  Troubetzkoff.  of  Moscow,  and  Mr.  M.  V.  I'ederoff,  of  St.  Petersburg,  addressed  him  at  con- 
siderable length.  Mr.  J.  J.  Petrovnkevitch  has  spent  many  years  in  exile  for  his  liberal  views,  Mr.  F.  I.  Roditchef  is  another  famous  radical,  and  Count  Ciiakowsky 
is  known  as  the  "  anarchist  prince."  The  Czar  sliook  hands  with  the  entire  deputation  and  made  an  address  whith  brought  expressions  of  satisfaction  even  from  the 
radicals. 

THE  ZEMSTVO  DEPUTATION  TO  THE  CZAR. 


THE  ZEMSTVO  CONGRESS  AND  THE  RUSSIAN 

POLICE. 

C 'CONSIDERABLE  surprise  is  experienced  by  the  American 
"  press  at  tlie  mild  treatment  of  the  zemstvo  delegates  in 
Moscow  by  the  police.  "  The  procedure  of  the  Moscow  police 
was  characterized  by  a  mildness  and  moderation  which  would  not 
have  been  looked  for  in  the  Fifth  Ward  of  Philadelphia."  remarks 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger :  and  the  New  York  Times  observes  that 
"if  the  business  had  been  conducted  in  the  New  York  manner, 
there  would  have  been  some  niijht-stick  pi^actise."  The  congress, 
so  the  despatches  tell  us,  was  held  in  the  palace  of  Prince  Dolgo- 
roukoii,  whose  portrait  appears  in  the  accompanying  group,  and 
Count  Heyden,  also  in  the  group,  presided.  Just  as  F.  A.  (iolo- 
vine  (standing  in  the  rear  in  tiie  picture)  was  assuring  the  delegates 
that  no  interference  with  the  gathering  was  expected,  the  chief  of 
police,  with  numerous  officers,  entered  and  announced  that  the 
meeting  had  been  proiiibited.  As  this  did  not  seem  to  disconcert 
the  delegates  in  the  least,  he  began  taking  their  names.  .Several 
delegates  exclaimed,  "  Write  down  the  whole  of  Russia!",  and 
many  persons  present  who  were  not  delegates  insisted  that  their 
names  be  taken  too.  This  done,  the  police,  instead  of  dispersing 
this  forbidden  meeting,  actually  remained  as  interested  spectators, 
and  when  the  afternoon  session  was  over,  each  delegate  as  he 
passed  out  handed  his  visiting  card  to  the  chief  ol  police.  At  the 
evening  session  a  resolution  condemning  the  reform  scheme  of 
Minister  of  the  Interior  Houlyguine  was  passed  by  acclamation, 
and  on  the  next  day,  Thursday,  a  propo.sal  to  petition  the  Czar  on 
the  subject  of  the  constitution  was  rejected.  "  We  have  appealed 
to  tiie  Emperor  in  vain,  we  now  appeal  to  the  people  !"  declared 
Mr.  J.  J.  Petrovnkevitch,  the  former  exile,  and  he  added  that  a 
revolution  was  inevitable,  and  that  it  was  their  duty  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  the  accompaniment  of  bloodshed.  This  was  too  much 
for  Prince  Rosikovski,  wiio  declared  such  language  revolutionary, 
and  left  the  room.  The  congress  indorsed  a  constitution  by  a 
vote  of  220  to  7,  and  it  will  be  submitted  to  the  local  zemstvos 
and  dumas  and  be  brought  up  again  at  another  congress  next 
month. 

The  New  York  Tribune  ■AnA  Brooklyn  Eagle  \\\\nV  that  the  Mos 


cow  police  adopted  the  wisest  course,  for  harsh  measures  would 
have  merely  exasperated  the  people.  This  congress,  believes  the 
Brooklyn  Times,  "may  have  a  place  in  history  akin  to  that  occu- 
pied by  the  Convention  of  the  Estates  in  Paris  that  was  the 
harljinger  and  inspiration  of  the  French  Revolution."  Jts 
delegates  are  not  revolutionists  now,  adds  the  same  paper,  but 
the  congress  "may  easily  pro\e  the  prcludt'  to  revolution."  'l"o 
quote  : 

"  The  delegates  are  patriotic  Russians  and  are  urgent  in  their 
demand  for  constitutional  government  in  place  of  the  autocracy 
that  has  brought  a  great  empire  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  nor  do  they 
hesitate  to  speak  out  boldly  in  denunciation  of  the  evils  of  the 
present  system.  But  they  are  not  revolutionists;  they  are  loyal 
subjects  of  the  Czar,  and  they  would,  in  their  present  mood  oppose 
anything  that  would  threaten  to  overturn  the  dynasty.  Therefore, 
altho  the  police  heard  much  more  of  free  speech  than  they  have 
been  accustomed  to,  there  was  nothing  that  .savored  of  treason  to 
the  Czar  or  that  could  justify  them,  even  in  Ru.ssia,  in  breaking  up 
the  assembly.  This  is  the  pre.sent  mood  of  the  council.  The  del- 
egates demand  the  calling  of  a  national  assembly,  to  consist  of 
representatives  treely  cho.sen  by  Russians  of  every  class  and 
every  creed,  which  shall  hav;s  power  to  frame  a  constitution.  They 
concede  to  the  Czar  the  power  to  veto  any  of  the  acts  of  the  as- 
sembly, but  they  insist  that  the  ministers  shall  be  approved  by  the 
as.sembly  and  shall  be  responsible  to  that  body,  and  also  that  all  ex- 
penditures of  money  siiall  be  controlled  by  the  national  legislature. 
These  seem  moderate  demands,  but  in  Russia  they  may  well  be 
regarded  as  revolutionary,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Czar  has  been  sufficiently  humbled  by  defeat  as  yet  as  to  make 
it  likely  that  they  will  be  granted.  The  close  of  the  war  without 
further  humiliation,  and  the  return  to  Ru.ssia  of  the  hosts  now  eat- 
ing their  hearts  out  in  Manchuria,  would  relieve  the  Czar  from  the 
necessity  for  conciliating  his  subjects,  and  it  would  enable  the  po- 
lice to  shut  off  all  manifestations  of  discontent  by  the  old  methods. 
Therefore,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  Czar  for  the  present  will 
adopt  toward  his  subjects  the  temporizing  policy  in  which  Rus- 
sian statesmen  are  adept  and  postpone  any  dehnite  action  in  re- 
gard to  such  reforms  as  the  council  ot  zemstvos  may  recommend. 
It  will  take  a  few  more  crushing  defeats  of  the  Russian  armies  to 
bring  reform  within  reaching  distance  in  Ru.ssia. 

"  Nevertheless,  the  meeting  of  the  Moscow  council  is  a 
significant  event.  It  may  easily  prove  the  prelude  to  revolu- 
tion." 
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SOME    HOT   WEATHER    REFLECTIONS. 

**  \  1  7  HY  not  investigate  the  weather  department  for  this  recent 
•  •  very  suspicious  leak  of  hot  air?  "  asked  the  Boston yio7/r- 
trnl,  in  the  heat  of  the  late  hot  wave,  and  tlie  Wasliington  Star 
did  its  best  to  cheer  its  readers  hy  referring  to  "last  winter's 
troubles  with  the  furnace  and  the  coal  dealers'  delinquencies  and 
the  blisters  raised  by  the  handle  of  tiie  snow-shovel."  Other  edi- 
tors showed  their  readers  how  much  worse  it  could  have  been  by 
presenting  to  them  the  iiistory  of  hot  waves  and  temperatures  of 
the  past.  The  hot  wave  spread  over  all  the  States  last  week,  but 
the  heat  was  especially  severe  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States.  Tlie  official  temperature  in  Boston,  New  York. 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  Cleveland,  To- 
ledo, Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  ranged  from  90'  to  9S  ,  wiiile  the 
sidewalk  thermometers  on  many  occasions  showed  temperatures  ot 
100*  and  some  1 10  .  This  frightfully  hot  weather  caused  hundreds 
of  deaths,  and  the  newspapers  of  all  the  large  cities  east  of  the 
Mississippi  contained  lists  of  dead  and  prostrated  that  looked  like 
tiie  reports  of  train  wrecks.  The  higii  mortality  last  week  was 
mostly  among  dwellers  in  the  tenements.  In  New  York  alone, 
from  July  9  to  20,  inclu- 
sive, 233  deaths  from  the 
heat  were  reported.  In 
New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Chicago  the 
people  were  permitted  to 
sleep  in  the  parks,  and  in 
New  York  it  is  estimated 
that  250,000  persons 
sought  relief  in  that  man- 
ner. 

It  is  recalled  that  dur- 
ing the  hot  spell  of  1901, 
1,500  persons  died,  800  of 
these  deaths  occurrmg 
in  New  York.  The  of- 
fidaJ  temperature  then 
ranged  from  100'  to  103 
in  an  area  extending  from 
Kansas,  Iowa,  and  sur- 
rounding States  to  the 
Atlantic  coast.  Tho  not 
as  fatal  as  previous  hot 
spells,  the  late  hot  wave 
leads  the  New  York  Trib- 
une to  say  that  our  strenuous  life  is  responsible  to  a  great  extent 
for  the  deaths.     1 1  .says  : 

"  In  various  parts  of  the  woild  people  live  in  greater  heat  and 
greater  humidity  than  ever  afflicts  us  and  are  not  prostrated.  Of 
course,  habit  to  a  certain  extent  protcts  them.  A  sudden  strain 
to  which  they  are  not  used  is  not  put  upon  them.  They  do  not  live 
at  high  pressure,  even  in  cool  weather,  as  we  do,  keeping  close  to 
the  breaking  point  where  any  unaccustomed  hardship  causes 
trouble.  But  our  suffering  is  chiefly  caused  by  our  stubborn  fail- 
ure in  the  period  of  torrid  weatiier  to  make  due  concessions  to  the 
.season.  A  large  number  of  persons  go  to  the  country  for  the  sum- 
mer, a  few  stores  and  offices  close  early  to  let  their  employees  rush 
ofT  at  a  killing  pace,  less  for  rational  rest  than  for  a  crowded  hour 
()f  amusement;  but  tlie  great  mass  of  the  people  go  on  working 
(lay  after  day  in  torrid  heat  willi  no  real  precautions.  They  take 
risks,  witiiout  being  used  to  heat,  which  no  Barbadoes  darky 
would  endure.  The  other  day  a  painter,  who  persisted  in  working 
on  the  south  side  of  a  kouse  in  the  broiling  sun.  fainted,  fell  off  his 
ladder  and  broke  his  neck.  In  the  tropics  no  sane  man  would  put 
himself  between  the  sun  and  a  reflector  which  concentrated  all  tlie 
heat  of  the  neighborhood  upon  him. 

"The  people  of  this  country  do  not  dress,  they  do  not  eat,  and 
they  do  not  work  with  any  due  regard  for  the  weather.  They 
have  a  certain  pride   in  defying  it.      They  do  not  go  out  to  attend 


to  their  business  early  or  suspend  it  until  late,  but  persist  in  rush- 
ing about  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  They  eat  impo-ssible  things  in 
haste,  drink  vast  quantities  of  all  sorts  of  concoctions  and  rush  on. 
Then  they  wonder  when  they  have  '  heat  prostration.'  Half  of 
the  heat  prostration  is  indigestion,  or  some  similardisorder  brought 
on  by  foolish  eating  and  drinking.  In  tiie  hot  weather  every  sud- 
den illness  from  overindulgence  is  '  heat  prostration,'  just  as  in 
March  every  fit  was  meningitis.  The  weather  is  trying,  but  it  is 
not  half  .so  bad  to  us  as  we  are  to  ourselves." 


UNITEIJ   STATES   tiUNBOAT   "  BENNINGTON," 

Whicli  was  seriously  damaged  in  .San  Diego  liarbur  on  July  21  by  the  exi)losion  of  two  of  her 
boilers.     l'"ifty-niae  of  her  crew  weie  kdled  and  forty-eight  wounded. 


THE  "BENNINGTON"  DISASTER. 

"  T  T  is  one  of  the  strange  twists  of  fate,"  declares  the  New  York 
^  World,  "  that  a  defective  boiler  on  board  the  Bennington 
should  have  inflicted  far  greater  disaster  upon  the  American  nary 
than  two  Spanish  fleets  were  able  to  inflict  in  two  history-making 
l)attles  "  ;  and  the  New  York  Herald  observes  that  "it  is  difficult 
to  account  for  it  except  on  the  theory  that  something  other  than 
the  boiler  was  first  exploded.  One  of  the  results  doubtless  will  be 
a  revival  of  the  controversy  as  to  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the 
Maine."  The  accident,  which  is  said  to  be  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  navy,  occurred  on  July  21  while  the 

gunboat  Beiinington  was 
about  to  sail  from  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  harbor  to 
convoy  the  monitor  Wy- 
oming to  Mare  Island 
navy-yard,  San  Franciso. 
Steam  was  up  and  every- 
thing was  in  readiness 
when  the  starboard  boil- 
ers exploded.  There 
were  really  two  explo- 
sions. The  first  took 
place  in  what  is  known 
as  Boiler  B,  at  the  top  of 
the  lower  furnace.  The 
boiler  was  jammed  back 
on  Boiler  A,  and  this  was 
forced  out  of  place  and 
exploded.  A  dozen  or 
more  men  were  blown 
overboard  by  the  force 
of  the  explosion.  Captain 
Wentworth  says  he  saw 
human  bodies  hurled 
more  than  one  hundred 
feet  upward,  and  when  the  smoke  lad  cleared  away  only  a  few 
men  could  be  seen  on  deck,  while  a  number  were  floundering 
in  the  water.  A  good  many  of  the  latter  were  saved.  The  shock 
of  the  explosion  penetrated  every  section  of  the  ship,  blood 
and  ashes  being  found  as  far  aft  as  the  stern  of  the  captain's  cabin. 
(]reat  damage  was  done,  which  compelled  the  beaching  of  the 
siiip.  At  the  time  of  the  explosion,  it  is  said,  more  than  one 
hundred  and  ninety  men  were  aboard  the  war-ship,  Lieut,  New- 
man K.  Perry,  Jr.,  and  at  least  fifty-nine  men  were  killed,  and 
forty  eight  ot  the  crew  were  seriously  injured. 

The  Bennington  was  among  tlie  first  vessels  built  for  the  new 
navy,  having  been  placed  in  commission  in  1891.  The  boiler 
wiiicii  first  exploded  wPs  regarded  as  unsafe,  for  Commander 
Young  declares  that  during  a  recent  return  from  Honolulu  the 
steam  pressure  was  kept  reduced  in  tliat  particular  one.  How- 
ever, tlie  usual  naval  inquiry  will  lie  lield  to  lix  the  responsibility 
for  the  disaster. 

Admiral  Melville,  under  whose  dfrection  the  Bennington  was 
built,  says  that  the  explosion  may  have  been  caused  by  defects  in 
the  boiler  due  to  long  service.     He  thus  gives  his  view  : 

"  Originally  the  Bennington's  boilers  were  designed  to  carry  160 
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pounds  of  steam  pressure  ;  but  after  this  lapse  of  time  that  service 
pressure  sliould  have  been  reduced.  Even  after  repairs  the  boil- 
ers would  be  necessarily  weaker  tlian  wiien  new.  No  such  explo- 
sion could  have  occurred  with  the  water-tube  boilers  now  generally 
I'.sed  in  the  Inited  vStatcs  navy. 

"  The.tcrrible  destruction  indicated  by  the  newspaper  despatches 
could  have  been  caused  by  the  boiler  explosion  alone,  without  the 
explosion  of  the  magazine.  Unlike  the  water-tube  boiler,  where 
one  or  a  dozen  tubes  might  explode  without  destructive  damage, 
except  to  life  by  escaping  steam,  the  explosion  of  a  boiler  of  the 
Bennington's  type,  especially  because  of  the  confined  space  with  a 
tight  armor-plate  deck,  could  rend  a  vessel  almost  to  pieces.  It 
will  be  found  possibly  that  many  of  the  killed  were  scalded  to 
death,  as  the  escaping  steam  would  till  every  available  space  be- 
tween decks,  so  that  many  of  the  crew  in  all  likelihood  died  from 
that  cause  and  not  from  shock  or  being  struck  down  by  rended 
iron  work.  ...  As  to  the  actual  cause  of  the  Bennington  explo- 
sion only  future  examination  may  fix  the  responsibility.  It  may  be 
that  even  such  examination  or  investigation  may  not  disclose  the 
actual  facts." 

ACQUITTAL   OF  JUSTICE   HOOKER. 

T^  HE  New  York  papers  of  both  parties  agree  in  condemning 
•*  the  State  legislature  for  its  acquittal  of  Judge  Hooker, 
whose  case  was  considered  in  our  issue  of  July  i.  The  Democratic 
papers  say  the  judge  was  acquitted  by  the  Republican  legislature 
because  he  is  a  Republican  and  a  lieutenant  of  Odell ;  the  Repub- 
lican papers  do  not  say  why  he  was  acquitted.  The  New  York 
Press  (Rep.),  however,  gives  the  judge  and  the  legislature  both  a 
sly  dig  by  remarking  that  the  acquittal  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Hooker  was  tried  by  a  jury  of  his  peers.  A  majority  of  the  lower 
house  of  the  legislature  voted  for  Hooker's  removal  from  the 
bench,  the  vote  standing  76  to  67,  but  as  a  two-thirds  vote  was 
required  (100  out  of  150  members  of  the  Assembly),  the  judge  stays 
on  the  bench.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion,  however,  that 
even  if  the  Assembly  had  voted  for  his  removal,  the  resolution 
would  have  failed  in  the  Senate. 

"The  most  appalling  feature  of  this  scandal,"  .says  the  New 
York  7/>//^,v  (Dem).,  "  is  that  this  judge,  whose  unfitness  for  the 
judicial  office  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated,  who  has  been 
proved  to  be  a  moral  imbecile,  will  nevertheless  continue  to  be  a 
judge  and  to  hear  and  determine  cases."  The  Times  recounts 
some  of  the  charges  against  Hooker  thus : 

"  The  practises  of  which  Justice  Hooker  was  guilty  belong  in 
the  category  of  '  graft.'  In  several  instances  he  procured  the  ap- 
pointment to  places  in  the  P'ederal  service  of  persons  not  needed, 
who  did  no  work  and  yet  drew  their  pay.  The  charges  say  that  in 
the  Ball  case  '  the  United  States  was  defrauded  of  $2,5532.07,'  the 
motive  being  to  enable  Ball  to  pay  a  promissory  note  of  $3,040  in- 
dorsed by  Judge  Hooker's  wife.  In  the  case  of  Maurice  Hooker, 
the  judge's  nephew,  appointed  as  a  laborer  in  the  Fredonia  post- 
oTice  and  doing  no  service,  '  the  I'nited  States  was  defrauded  of 
the  sum  of  $600.'  Catherine  K.  Clark,  appointed  as  clerk  at  the 
request  of  Judge  Hooker,  received  at  first  $400  yearly  salary,  and 
later  $600,  the  salary  being  subsequently  by  successive  increases 
rai.sed  to  $1 .000  a  year.  The  motive  of  the  appointment,  in  the 
first  instance,  was  to  cheat  the  civil  service  laws.  Here  again  the 
United  States  was  defrauded,  as  the  charges  say  that '  her  service 
as  clerk  was  unnecessary,  and  the  payment  to  her  constituted 
waste.'     There  are  other  charges,  but  these  are  sufficient,  because 


a  man  capable  of  these  acts  falls  so  far  below  the  common  stand- 
ards of  honesty  and  decency  that  all  right-thinking  men  ought  to 
agree  that  his  presence  upon  the  bench  would  be  a  shocking  pub- 
lic scandal." 

Tlie  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  thinks  that  the  verdict,  unsatis- 
factory tho  it  be,  "is  not  without  its  helpful  lesson"  to  "judges, 
politicians,  and  people."     It  observes: 

"Justice  Hooker  is  a  type.  Many  other  men  who  have  been 
plodding  on  in  a  certain  moral  blindness  will  see  light.  To  some 
tliat  light  will  carry  a  conviction  of  sin  and  result  in  higher  ideals. 
To  others  it  will  merely  carry  a  warning  of  public  opinion  and  lead 
to  greater  circumspection.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  will  raise  the  stand- 
ard to  which  officials  and  politicians  will  feel  themselves  bound  in 
letter,  if  not  in  spirit,  to  conform.  The  plea  of  Mr.  Rogers  that 
the  condemnation  of  such  conduct  as  Justice  Hooker's  should  not 
consist  in  making  a  scapegoat  of  one  exemplar  of  it  in  high  place, 
but  that  we  should  have  a  moral  housecleaning  from  the  bottom 
up.  may  be  in  a  measure  granted. 

"Another  great  benefit  of  the  proceedings  is  the  establishment 
beyond  any  dispute  of  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  remove  judges 
for  merely  immoral  acts  not  done  in  the  exerci.se  of  official  func- 
tions. The  original  idea  of  James  Kent  and  Rufus  King,  subse- 
quently defended  by  Charles  O 'Conor  and  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  is 
vindicated,  and  the  meaning  and  scope  of  the  Constitution  are 
finally  settled.  From  this  tune  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  per- 
sonal as  well  as  official  responsibility  of  judges  to  the  people  and 
of  the  existence  of  an  effective  instrument  to  enforce  that  responsi- 
bility. At  the  same  time  the  verdict  in  the  Hooker  case  disposes 
of  all  the  wild  fears  about  abuse  of  this  instrument.  When  it  is 
impossible  to  secure  a  two-thirds  vote  for  removal  in  a  case  where 
the  attitude  of  man  after  man  who  votes  for  acquittal  is'  not  guilty, 
but  don't  do  it  again,'  clearly  there  is  no  great  danger  of  this  power 
being  used  arbitrarily  or  to  impair  the  right  independence  of 
judges.  Like  impeachment,  it  can  be  effective  for  removal  only 
in  extreme  cases.  Like  impeachment,  it  is  a  reserve  power  who.se 
chief  usefulness  is  not  in  its  frequent  operation,  but  in  its  re- 
minder of  judgment. 

"  From  that  point  of  view  the  failure  of  the  proceedings  is  not  an 
unmixed  evil.  The  existence  of  a  complete  system  of  machfnery  to 
safeguard  the  courts,  by  impeachment  for  crimes  and  official  of- 
fenses and  by  joint  legislative  action  for  general  unfitness,  is  estab- 
lished. And  at  the  same  time  the  bench  and  the  people  are  as- 
sured that  neither  of  these  processes  can  be  recklessly  and  lightly 
carried  out.  No  honest  judge  has  anything  to  fear  while  the  dis- 
honest judge  knows  that,  however  reluctant  the  legislature  may  be 
to  move,  yet  his  moral  conduct  is,  after  all,  subject  to  review,  and 
that,  even  if  under  such  circumstances  he  succeeds  in  averting  re- 
moval, his  standing  may  be  irretrievably  impaired." 

TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

John  Paul  Jones  is  in  the  liands  of  liis  friends.  I'lic  Buffalo  Eretiiiig 
News. 

.\s  we  understand  it  the  Isthmian  canal  site  is  still  suited  to  that  purpose.— 
The  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Elihu  Root  reminds  you  forcibly  of  Engineer  Wallace.  lie  is  so  unlike 
him.— /"/i^  Chicago  Tribtine. 

It  is  semi-officially  stated  that  Mr.  Cleveland  will  quit  the  Equitable.  The  e.\- 
I'resident  is  not  accustomed  to  handling  a  surplus.—  The  Washington  Post. 

XoT  being  incorporated,  the  man  who  permitted  the  leak  in  the  cotton  crop 
reports  must  bear  an  individual  responsibility.—  The  Detroit  Ncu-s-J'riliuiic. 

They  may  not  be  the  remains  of  John  Paul  Jones,  but  no  matter.  They  serve 
as  an  excuse  to  let  John  E.  Hull  know  that  we  haven't  forgotten.  The  Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


WHY  NOT  SAIL  THEM  ALL  TOGETHER? 


— Maybell  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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LETTERS    AND     ART. 

SOME    ATTEMPTS   TO    "PLACE"    BERNARD 

SHAW. 

IN  three  recent  magazine  articles  attempts  are  made  toward  a 
critical  estimatd  of  Mr.  George  Bernard  Sliaw,  who  appears 
to  many  the  most  baffling  personality  in  contemporary  literature. 
Mr.  .Shaw  has  impressed  himself  on  the  popular  imagination  in 
many  aspects,  as  Fabian  social- 


ist, as  vegetarian,  as  teetotaler 
and  anti-tobacco  advocate,  as 
interpreter  to  the  British  public 
of  Ibsen  and  Wagner,  of  Nietz- 
sciie  and  Schopenhauer,  as 
journalist  and  critic,  as  novel- 
ist, and  finally  as  a  writer  of 
much-discussed  plays.  He  re- 
mains neverthele.ss,  according 
to  V.  G.  Bettany,"  a  personality 
singularly  compact,  consistently 
of  a  piece."  Moreover,  contin- 
ues the  .same  writer  (in  the  Lon- 
don Bookman  for  July)  "it  is  a 
fallacy  which  regards  Bernard 
Shaw  as  a  farceur ;  he  is  a  pro- 
foundly and  persistently  serious 

penson."  This  underlying  seriousness  of  purpose  is  emphasized 
also  by  Tlie  Edinburgh  Review,  and  by  Mr.  Herman  .Simpson  in 
the  New  York  Independent.  But  a  man  must  have  some  mask, 
says  Mr.  Simpson;  "and  so,  by  reaction,  Mr.  Shaw  has  chosen 
the  comic  mask." 

Altho  the  author  of  twelve  plays  Mr.  Shaw's  success  as  a  play- 
wright is  a  recent  and  a  qualified  success.  Some  of  his  earlier 
plays  were  received  with  disfavor  and  even  hostility,  while  others 
have  no*t  yet  been  staged.  During  the  last  dramatic  season  in 
London,  however,  four  of  his  pieces  enjoyed  successful  runs, 
while  two  found  favor  in  New  York.  That  his  plays  are  not  more 
popular  is  due  to  certain  dramatic  disabilities,  says  The  Edinburgh 
Review.  For  instance,  "  he  is  interested  in  a  new  order  of  things  ; 
his  public,  in  the  old."  Hence  his  moral  attitude— or,  as  the  pub- 
lic would  say,  his  immoral  attitude — "  is  a  source  of  continual  ex- 
acerbation." Mr.  Shaw,  The  Review  points  out,  never  puts  his 
own  seriousness  into  direct  conflict  with  that  of  the  public.  "  His 
touch  is  always  lightest  where  his  convictions  are  most  involved." 
We  read  further : 

"  He  is  a  dramatist  because  he  is  a  moralist.  For  art's  sake  he 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  art.  He  ranges  himself  beside  the 
men  with  a  message — with  Blake,  with  Bunyan,  with  Micah  the 
Morashtite.  That  would  appear  a  very  promising  position  from 
which  to  interest  a  public  that  worries  itself  considerably  about  the 
moral  intent  of  art.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  public  and  Mr. 
Shaw  have  different  concejilions  of  morality.  The  dramatist's 
desire  is  to  make  things  moral  ;  the  public's,  to  keep  them  so. 
The  difference  is  disastrous  when  worked  out  in  art.  For  while 
the  j)ublic  deems  nothing  needed  by  the  social  structure  but  tiie 
decencies  of  repair.  .Mr.  Shaw's  thoughts  are  in  the  basement  bent 
on  abolition.  Not  that  he  is  a  mere  iconoclast;  he  has  a  construct- 
ive scheme  of  his  own,  but  it  is  one  tiiat  necessitates  rebuildiiig 
from  the  foundations.  And  inevitably  this  preoccupation  of  the 
mind's  eye  with  an  architecture  of  the  future  makes  it  a  somewhat 
unsympathetic  critic  of  the  fabrics  at  present  occupying  the 
ground." 

Another  characteristic  which  militates  against  .Mr.  Shaw"s  pop- 
ularity, states  The  Edinburgh  Review,  is  his  attitude  toward  ro- 
mance. We  read:  "He  regards  romance 'as  the  great  heresy  to 
be  swept  off  from  art  and  life  — as  the  food  of  modern  pessimism 
and  tlie  tjane  of  modern  self-respect.'  and  declares  that  'idealism, 
which  is  only  a  flattering  name  for  romance  in  politics  and  morals," 
is  as  obnoxious  to  him  as  romance  in  ethics  or  religion." 


MR.    BERNARD   SHAW, 

As  caricatured  by  Ma.\  Beerbohni,  in  tlie  London  S/:c/c/i. 


Another,  and  closely  related,  obstacle  to  popularity  is  "  his  treat- 
ment of  that  attraction  between  the  sexes  which  may  be  regarded 
as  tile  tortoise  on  whicii  the  cosmic  elephant  of  the  drama  stands." 
According  to  Mr.  Shaw's  theory,  woman  is  the  pursuer,  man  the 
pursued.  In  his  own  words:  "The  men,  to  protect  themselves 
against  a  too  aggressive  prosecution  of  the  women's  business,  have 
set  up  a  feeble  romantic  convention  that  the  initiative  in  the  sex 
business  must  always  come  from  the  man,  .  .   .   init  the  pretense 

is  so  shallow  that  even  in  the 
theater,  that  last  sanctuary  of 
unreality,  it  imposes  only  on 
the  inexperienced." 

To  quote  again  from  'The  Re- 
vieiv  : 

"He  has  complained,  with 
reason,  that  people  who  have 
been  much  to  the  theater  have 
lost  all  sense  of  the  unreality 
and  insincerity  of  the  romantic 
drama.  'They  take,'  he  says, 
'stage  human  nature  for  real 
human  nature. whereas  of  course 
real  human  nature  is  the  bitter- 
est satire  on  stage  human  na- 
ture. The  result  is  that  when  I 
try  to  put  real  human  nature  on 
the  stage  they  think  I  am  laugh- 
ing at  them.  ...   I  am  simply 

writing  natural  history  very  carefully   and  laboriously;  and   they 

are  expecting  something  else.'" 

According  to  the  same  writer,  Mr,  Shaw's  determination  "  to  ac- 
cept problem  as  the  normal  material  of  the  drama,"  and  his  under- 
standing of  drama  as  "  the  presentation  in  parable  of  the  conflict 
between  man's  will  and  his  environment,"  are  a  pledge  at  least  of 
vitality  in  his  ideas. 


I: 


THE    MUSICAL    PARASITE. 

ROM  the  dawn  of  art  until  recently  the  musician  has  been 
\\\e. para-siios,  the  eater  at  another's  table;  but  since  the 
eighteenth  century  he  has  changed  places  with  his  patron."  That 
is  to  say,  the  present-day  hostess  has  become  a  kind  of  parasite, 
preying  upon  the  talent  of  the  musician.  This  is  an  abuse  which 
cries  for  remedy,  urges  Mr.  Robert  Haven  Schauffler,  in  a  contri- 
bution to  the  New  York  Outlook.  The  executive  musician,  as 
Mr.  SchaufHer  points  out,  is  the  only  artist  whose  victimization  is 
sanctioned  by  society.     As  he  feelingly  states  the  case  : 

"The  clever  hostess  will  invite  a  pianist  or  a  singer  time  after 
time  to  entertain  her  guests,  but  she  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
point  where  she  would  approach  Mr.  Abbey  for'  just  a  few  figures 
on  my  parlor  ceiling,'  or  ask  Mr.  Hastings  just  to  '  dash  off  an 
idea  for  a  little  country  house.'  The  executive  musician  is  the 
only  artist  whose  victimization  is  sanctioned  by  society.  It  is  a 
curious  conclusion  of  the  practical,  money-making  public  that  the 
musician  ought  to  pay  taxes  for  the  privilege  of  living  with  his 
lovely  art,  and  the  public  no  more  considers  how  he  shall  live  with 
it  than  it  speculates  on  the  diet  of  the  harping  seraphim.  It  sim- 
l)ly  inverts  the  tramp's  philosophy,  believintj  that  the  musician 
owes  it  a  tune.  The  hostess  who  asks  a  violinist  to  dinner  (]ud 
\iolinisI.  (loos  him  a  manifold  wiong.  His  feelings  are  hurt,  for 
a  player  regards  his  art  with  an  impersonal  and  jealous  eye.  To 
jirefer  his  fiddle  above  him  is  to  strike  at  the  inherent  dignity  of 
his  manhood.  To  leed  him  in  exchange  for  his  services  is  to  place 
him  on  the  same  footing  with  the  stranger  w  ithin  the  back  gate. 
If  he  is  a  true  aritst.  the  food  will  choke  liim. 

"  .-\fter  hurting  his  feelings,  the  irresistible  hostess  '  holds  him 
up'  for  perhaps  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  his  time  and  strength. 
'  But,'  some  one  will  object,  '  he  enjoys  his  music  so!'  The  ox 
doubtless  takes  a  certain  animal  pleasure  in  treading  out  the  corn, 
but  no  artist  ever  enjoyed  his  work  under  such  conditions.  Be 
sides,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  play  of  the  dilettante  is  tlv 
toil  of  the  professional.     What  right  have  I  to  ask  a  man  to  !;-.:.o 
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of  his  precious  nerve  and  buoyancy  and  enthusiasm — the  virtue  of 
his  heart  and  brain — and  '  give,  hoping  for  nothing  again  '?  His 
means  of  life  and  his  hope  of  glory  depend  upon  the  very  thing  for 
which  I  asic  so  lightly." 

"  Madame,"  answered  Paganini,  to  such  a  "parasite  "  as  Mr. 
Sciiauffler  describes,  "many  thanks,  but  my  violin  never  dines." 
And  on  another  occasion,  "  I  greatly  regret,"  wrote  Harold  Bauer, 
tlie  pianist,  "  that  1  must  decline  your  kind  invitation  to  dinner,  as 
I  have  hurt  my  thumb."  But  the  situation  is  not  as  ugly  as  it 
looks,  concludes  Mr.  Schauffler,  and  the  musician  harbors  little 
malice,  for  "  lie  realizes  that  the  musical  parasite  does  not  mean 
to  be  dishonorable,  and  is,  in  fact,  merely  thoughtless  and  naive  "  : 
and  he  feels  that  should  a  champion  arise  ungallant  and  voluble 
enough  to  give  voice  to  his  woes,  they  would 

Softly  and  suddenly  vanish  away 
And  never  be  met  with  ag^ain. 


A    BRITISH    THRUST   AT   AMERICAN 
SCHOLARSHIP. 

DARRETT  WENDELL,  Professor  of  English  in  Harvard 
-L'  University,  who  delivered  the  Clark  lectures  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  1902-3,  was  the  first  American  to  lecture  on 
English  literature  at  an  English  university.  The  lectures  have 
since  been  published  under  the  title  "The  Temper  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  in  English  Literature."  This 
attempt  at  drawing  closer  the  literary  ties  be- 
tween American  and  English  universities  has 
not,  it  appears,  been  an  unqualified  success. 
Tiie  London  Saturday  Review,  always  in- 
clined to  i)e  critical  of  things  American,  at- 
tacks I'rofessor  Wendell  on  the  score  both  of 
his  scholarship  and  of  his  literary  style,  and 
expresses  surprise  that  "  scholarship  and  criti- 
cism of  such  an  order  and  quality  as  this 
volume  exhibits  in  every  chapter  should  have 
found  favor  with  an  academic  audience  at 
Cambridge."  Its  author,  continues  The  Satur- 
day Revieiu,  "seems  wholly  destitute  of  any 
pretension  to  critical  discernment,"  he  does 
not  "  tread  very  firmly  when  he  comes  to 
facts,"  and  his  "diction  and  style,  as  might  be 
expected,  are  on  a  par  with  the  rest  of  the 
book."  The  London  weekly  supports  its  con- 
tention by  the  following  citations  : 


"  In  Shakespeare's  '  Coriolanus  '  '  there 
comes,'  we  are  told,  '  a  sudden  cessation  of 
power,'  '  what  seems  a  colossal  chill  of  ex- 
haustion'  (!);  in  '  Timon  '  'something  like 
momentary  impotence.'  '  The  chief  feature,' 
we  are  informed,  of  Elizabetiian  poetry  '  is 
its  buoyant  integrity  of  enthusiastic  experiment.'  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  in  the  first  place  what  the  phrase  means.  The 
probability  is  that  it  had  no  more  meaning  for  tiie  writer  than  it 
conveys  to  the  reader;  in  other  words  that  it  has  no  meaning  at 
all.  If  it  means  what  it  seems  to  mean,  that  the  Elizabethan  poets 
were  always  on  a  quest  for  new  forms  and  striking  out  experimen- 
tally in  new  directions,  it  would  be  difficult  to  condense  more  ab- 
surdity in  a  single  sentence.  Or  take  the  following:  '  Prof.  Ash- 
ley Horace  Thorndyke,'  who  appears  to  be  a  friend  of  the  author, 
'  has  lately  made  some  studies  which  go  far  to  confirm  the  unro- 
mantic  conjecture  that  to  the  end  Shakespeare  remained  imitative 
and  little  else  '—an  opinion  with  which  the  author  of  this  book 
heartily  agrees." 

Again  : 

"  Professor  Wendell  is  speaking  of  Bacon's  essays  :  '  They  might 
seem  in  fancy  the  playful  recreations  of  some  superhuman  en- 
chanter—of Frospero  when  his  robes  were  laid  aside  or  of  that 
medieval  Virgil  to  whose  cunning  for  so  long  a  while  wondering 


PROF.    BARRETT   WENDELL, 

Tlie  London  Saturday  Rcviev  thinks  that 
his  book  exliibits  "want  of  discrimination, 
superficiality,  and  a  complacent  satisfaction 
with  inferior  standards  of  culture  and  disci- 
pline." 


ignorance  was  apt  to  credit  the  crumbling  relics  of  Roman  engi. 
neering.' 

"This,  we  re'peat.  is  the  criticism  on  Bacon's  Essays.  Let  the 
author  of  this  or  any  one  else  ask  himself  what  possible  applica- 
tion to  such  a  work  as  Bacon's  Essays  these  words  could  have  and 
their  full  absurdity  will  be  revealed.  Take  again  the  following 
remark  about  Dryden  :  '  Altho  his  work  is  far  from  monotonous 
you  can  hardly  feel  him  to  have  been  precisely  versatile.'  It 
would,  as  is  notorious,  be  difficult  to  name  a  writer  in  the  whole 
compass  of  English  literature  who  is  so  versatile  as  Dryden." 

Turning   to   the   question   of    I'rofessor  Wendell's    accuracy, 
The  Saturday  Review  continues : 

"  Lyiy,  wre  are  told, '  took  his  plots  directly  from  the  classics  '  ;  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what  classic  furnislied  him  with  a 
single  one  of  his  plots.  On  page  347  we  are  actually  informed  that 
Dryden  published  an  ode  of  welcome  to  the  restored  King  Charles 
II.  We  should  very  much  like  to  see  it,  and  so  no  doubt  would 
Dryden's  editors." 

Turn  where  we  will,  according  to  this  merciless  critic,  there  is 
"the  same  want  of  discrimination,  the  same  superficiality,  and 
what  is  worse,  not  only  the  same  provincial  note,  as  Sainte-Beuve 
calls  it,  but  the  same  complacent  satisfaction  with  inferior  stand- 
ards of  culture  and  discipline."     Again  he  cites  instances : 

"  Take  tlie  following  :  Professor  Wendell  is  speaking  of  M  ilton's 
Latin  poems  and  tells  us  tiiat  those  who  as  readers  of  Latin  are 
competent  to  speak  find  in  the  '  Epitaphium  Damonis  '  a  power  and 
passion,  etc.  As  to  those  on  the  other  hand 
who  like  the  Professor  '  know  no  more  Latin 
than  most  of  us  learned  at  school,'  etc.,  we 
wonder  what,  say  twenty  years  ago,  would 
have  been  said  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
about  a  university  lecturer  lecturing  to  an 
academic  audience  on  Milton  who  had  not 
only  no  competent  knowledge  of  Latin,  but 
who  regarded  such  a  disqualification  with  per- 
fect complacency.  And  we  find  in  every 
chapter  of  this  book  exactly  what  we  should 
expect  to  find  from  a  man  who  had  the  no- 
tions which  Professor  W'endell  appears  to 
have  about  the  equipment  and  training  of  a 
literary  critic.  The  diction  and  style,  as 
might  be  expected,  are  on  a  par  with  the  rest 
of  the  book ;  such  sentences  and  syntax  as 
the  following  meet  us  at  every  turn.  '  The 
two  of  these  who  were  personally  most  emi- 
nent and  so  whose  names,'  etc.  '  That  line 
proved  idiomatic'  '  Not  particularly  Mil- 
tonic,  either,  is  the  first,'  etc.  '  Nothing  hap- 
pens, as  was  apt  indeed  to  be  the  case  with 
Masques,  any  way.'  '  The  temperamental 
history  of  England.'  '  Dante,'  we  are  in- 
formed, '  was  in  Milton's  time  as  immortal  as 
he  is  to  day,'  which  reminds  us  of  poor  Part- 
ridge's remark  that  he  was  not  only  alive  on 
the  day  on  which  he  was  writing  but  was  akso 
alive  on  29  March  before.  'The  diuturnity 
of  English  Scripture  is  partly  a  matter  of  its  reverent  holiness,' 
'  It  is  surprising  that  neither  English  poetry  nor  English  prose 
/^//enough,'  Professor  Wendell's  usual  concord,  we  may  remark." 

"It  is  scandalous,"  concludes  The  Saturday  Review."  \\rA\  a 
great  university  like  Cambridge  should  tolerate  such  standards  of 
information  and  criticism  as  this  volume  exhibits." 

Certain  excerpts  from  Professor  Wendell's  book  were  printed 
in  Till-:  Litkrakv  Dige.st,  April  8th.  In  view  of  the  acerbity  of 
the  Professor's  British  critic,  it  may  interest  our  readers  to  turn 
to  those  quotations. 

A  Physiological  Theory  of  Verse.— The  beating  of 
the  heart,  suggests  Mrs.  Mary  Hallock,  explains  the  existence  of 
verbal  rhythm.  "  The  idea  that  inward  beat  not  only  suggests  but 
interprets  the  outward  externalization  furnishes  the  one  possible 
solution  to  many  a  verbal  riddle,"  she  claims.  Mrs.  Hallock's 
paper,  printed  first  in  Poet  Lore,  and  republished  in  pamphlet 
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form,  makes  some  interesting  points   in   tlie  elaboration  of  this 
idea.     We  read  : 

"  Clearly  time  is  necessary  to  verse.  Too  nuicli  of  it  is  disas- 
trous. Uttered  at  the  rate  of  fifty  ciuantities  a  minute  an  impossi- 
ble drone  meets  the  ear.  One  hundred  aud  twenty  quantities  a 
minute,  whether  the  quantity  be  composed  of  three  or  four  sylla 
bles,  is  unnaturally  fast ;  so  that,  roughly  speaking,  the  limit  of 
speed  at  which  verbal  quantities  are  possible  stands  at  a  time  rate 
of  between  sixty  and  one  hundred  beats  to  the  minute.  Just  this  is 
true  of  musical  rhythms.  Just  this  scope  of  beat  confronts  the 
physician  when  lie  feels  the  normal  pulse 

"  I'hysiologically  speaking,  imagine  the  heart  of  tiie  living  world 
laid  bare.  Keep  in  mind  the  '  exaltation  of  function  "  it  throws 
regularly  into  every  one  of  its  parts,  and  this  on  an  average  of  sev- 
enty-six times  a  minute.  Conceive,  if  you  can,  the  force  with 
which  it  pumps  a  circuit  of  life  through  the  butterfly,  through  the 
panther,  so  fast,  so  steadily  as  seconds  are  ticked  by  the  clock. 
See  how  recurrently  it  buffets  the  brain.  Is  it  strange  if  with  such 
rigorous  instruction  the  heart  should  have  taught  the  head  regular 
recurrence .'' 

"  Not  only  this.  I'ygmy  passageways  simultaneously  check  tiie 
flow  of  blood  from  the  heart,  rudely  distending  the  arterial  walls 
at  the  capillary  juncture.  Is  it  inconceival)le  that  this  inhibited 
energy  jostles  the  nerves  to  suggesting  compensating  action? 
Restricted  freedom  here  also  tortures  the  body  forward  ;  in  ^this 
case  to  poetry,  to  music  and  the  dance.  The  mother  rocks  her 
infant  because  regular  motion  is  required  by  her  own  organism, 
not  the  child's.  We  are  rhythmic  because  the  physical  man  de- 
mands it 

"  A  (ierman  writer  compiles  a  table  of  the  world's  poetry,  draws 
a  hunger  curve  and  a  thirst  curve,  and  asks  why  there  is  so  much 
poetry  that  deals  with  drinking  and  so  little  that  deals  with  eating. 
The  former  is  the  more  spiritual,  to  be  sure,  but  tiie  stimulus  in- 
creases the  force  of  the  heart's  action  and  makes  more  insistent 
the  recurrent  will.  '  Out  of  the  mouth  the  heart  speaketh  '  in  no 
metaphoric  sense." 

There  is  a  species  of  worm  whose  body  is  a  lantern,  concludes 
the  writer.  "Having  feeling,  having  will,  it  glows  rhythmically, 
and  within  the  time  rate  of  the  general  zoological  pulse,  as  modi- 
fied by  exhilaration  and  lowered  by  repose.  Let  not  the  humblest 
poet  despair.  Some  glowworm  afar  celebrates  his  every  measure 
with  a  gleam  of  fire. 


COLLECTING    AMERICAN    PAINTINGS. 

"  A  MERICAN  art  is  dangerously  near  the  point  of  becoming 
-^*-  the  fashion,"  writes  Annie  Nathan  Meyer  in  The  World's 
Work  (July).  In  support  of  this  statement  she  points  to  the  num- 
ber of  art  collectors  wh  >  are  specializing  on  American  pictures. 
Some  of  these  collectors  have  for  years  been  quietly  buying  the 
work  of  comparatively  unknown  Americans.  Miss  Meyer  cites  as 
an  instance  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Clarke,  who  began  collecting  the  work 
of  151akelock,  Wyant,  Inness,  Winslow  Homer,  Homer  Martin, 
and  other  Americans  when  they  were  struggling  for  recognition 
back  in  1.S72.  By  liis  sale  in  1899  Mr.  Clarke  "really  set  the  first 
market  standard  for  American  art."  Another  collector  who  has 
for  years  been  interested  in  the  work  of  American  artists  is  !\Ir. 
W.  T.  Evans.  The  writer  informs  us  that  Mr.  Evans  places  Ho- 
mer Martin  first  of  all  the  great  American  landscape  painters,  witii 
Wyant  and  inness  following  iiiin.  We  learn,  also,  that  this  col- 
lector looks  upon  landscapes  as  "  the  typical  expression  of  Ameri- 
can art."  At  tlie  opi)osite  pole,  continues  the  writer,  stands  Mr. 
(iellatly,  who  "grows  impatient  with  the  idea  tiiat  American  art  is 
greater  in  the  landscape."  Of  this  collector's  views  we  read  fur- 
ther : 

"According  to  him.  it  is  the  work  of  Whistler,  of  Dewing,  of 
Tiiayer.  of  Sargent,  of  La  Farge,  of  De  Forest  Brush,  of  Abbey, 
Alexander,  and  Tari)ell  that  really  lifts  our  art  above  the  art  of  the 
rest  of  the  contemporary  world.  Notwithstanding  the  greatness 
of  the  American  painters  of  the  figure.  Mr.  Cellatiy  nevertheless 
holds  very  close  to  his  heart  the  subtle,  exquisite  rendering  ot  na- 


ture by  Twachtman.  l)y  Robinson,  by  Tryon,  and  by  Hassam. 
The  strong,  simple  work  of  Homer  Martin  is  also  precious  to  him, 
the  imaginative  power  of  Ryder,  and  the  delicate  fantasies  of  E. 
S.  Church. 

"  He  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  best  painting  going  on  to- 
day is  being  done  by  Americans.  To  him  the  salvation,  the  op- 
portunity of  the  American  painter  lies  in  his  freedom  from  tradition. 
There  is  in  American  art  the  freshness  and  strength  of  an  art  that 
is  expressing  real  emotion,  real  experience.  The  fact  that  the 
very  atmospiiere  of  the  I'nited  .States  is  not  overcharged  and  self- 
conscious  makes  for  direct,  personal,  individual  expression." 

Among  other  enthusiastic  collectors  of  American  paintings  Miss 
Meyer  mentions  I3r.  Alexander  Humphreys,  Mr.  John  Harsen 
Rhoades,  Mr.  Freer,  whose  collection  will  ultimately  become  one 
of  the  treasures  of  the  nation,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Shaw,  founder  of 
the  Shaw  prize  for  painting. 


DRAMATIC   ART   AND   THE    MASSES. 

T  N  Russia  and  in  F"rance  the  lovers  of  the  theater  and  of  culture 
-^  generally  complain  that  the  great  masses  of  the  people  have 
remained  practical  strangers  to  the  artistic  drama.  "  Folk  thea- 
ters "  have  been  established  at  vSt.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  but 
they  are  on  an  exceedingly  low  plane.  The  plays  performed  are 
as  inferior  as  the  acting  is  crude,  and  the  masterpieces  are  not  ap- 
preciated or  understood.  In  Paris  and  other  French  centers  the 
people — the  workmen,  small  traders,  clerks,  etc. — are  more  intelli- 
gent than  the  corresponding  classes  in  Russia,  yet  even  there  it  is 
felt  that  the  stage  is  not  reaching  the  people.  Like  Matthew  Ar- 
nold, the  leading  French  dramatic  critics  are  in  favor  of  "organi- 
zing the  theater"  to  make  it  a  potent  influence,  an  educational  and 
civilizing  force. 

The  question  is  elaborately  treated  in  a  book  by  the  eminent 
playwright,  Adrien  Bernheim,  entitled  "  Trente  Ans  de  Theatre." 
The  author  had  visited  Ciermany  and  Austria  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  their  respective  solutions  of  the  problem.  He  believes 
that  the  Germans  have  done  more  than  any  other  people  to  bring 
tl  e  theater  to  the  masses  or  the  masses  into  the  theater,  and  he 
points  to  the  Schiller  theater  and  another  one  in  Berlin  as  the  mod- 
els to  be  followed  everywhere.  He  gives  the  following  particulars 
about  the  Berlin  theaters  in  question  : 

"  In  point  of  fact,  all  Cerman  theaters  are  folk  theaters,  tho  many 
plays  are  written  which  are  specifically  called  folk-pieces.  To  the 
German  the  theater  is  an  evening  school,  but  a  school  in  which 
pleasure  and  amu.sement,  as  well  as  instruction,  are  furnished. 
In  the  selection  of  plays,  in  the  fixing  of  prices  for  seats,  and  in 
various  other  ways  the  (lerman  managers  strive  to  accommodate 
the  masses  instead  of  catering  to  the  few.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
less  cultivated,  for  instance,  holiday  spectacles  are  arranged  with 
certain  supplementary  features,  such  as  explanatory  notes  on  the 
programs,  short  summaries  of  the  plot,  sketches  of  the  dramatists 
and  the  interpreters,  etc. 

"  WMiat  does  the  vSchiller  theater  present.''  Everything.  There 
are  no  long  runs,  no  stars  to  'exploit,'  and  no  fads  to  promote. 
New  and  young  playwrights  are  given  a  chance,  but  the  classical 
repertory,  including  foreign  masterpieces,  is  the  mainstay.  In  one 
week  one  can  see  Calderon.  Shakespeare.  Molicre,  Goethe,  Schil- 
ler, Ibsen,  Sardou.  and  others." 

Bernheim  says  that  the  Germans  think  intellectual  and  esthetic 
gratification  quite  as  essential  to  the  working  classes  as  good 
wages  and  proper  factory  conditions.  That  is  why  they  subsidize 
so  many  theaters.  But  a  theater  well  managed  can  get  along  ex- 
cellently without  a  subsidy.  The  Schiller  theater  is  again  used  ;'.s 
.m  illustration,  the  lollowing  figures  being  given  : 

"The  theater,  established  in  1894,  is  operated  by  a  stock  com- 
pany. In  its  second  year  it  had  6,000  regular  subscribers.  The 
company  is  a  strong  and  adequate  one,  and  good  salaries  are  paid. 
If  the  profits  exceed  5  per  cent.,  the  company  pays  the  actors  a 
percentage  of  the  receipts  in  addition.  The  prices  of  seats  are 
low.     Orchestra  chairs  can  be  had  at  50  cents  evenings  and  35 
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cents  mornings.  There  are  seats  for  workmen  and  poor  students 
at  5  cents  !  So  successful  was  the  company  after  a  short  period 
that  it  built  a  second  theater  in  a  less  central  part  of  Berlin." 

In  \'ienna  tlie  theatrical  conditions  are  nearly  as  favorable,  ac- 
cording to  Bernheim.  Pointing  to  these  lessons,  he  proceeds  to 
picture  the  Paris  situation,  which  is  so  disheartening  in  his  opin- 
ion, and  to  discuss  desirable  reforms.  The  well-known  critics. 
Mendes  and  Laroumet,  have  suggested  remedies.  The  first-named 
wants  a  "moving  theater,"  a  stock  company  that  would  go  from 
suburb  to  suburb,  from  one  poor  quarter  of  Paris  to  another,  and 
produce  the  best  plays  at  popular  prices.  Laroumet  does  not 
think  this  plan  very  promising,  because  the  acting  would  be  medi- 
ocre and  the  people  would  soon  grow  indifferent.  He  advocates 
performances  by  the  members  of  the  national  theater,  the  Comd- 
die  Frangaise,  in  the  workmen's  quarters  at  prices  within  the 
reach  of  all.  The  plan  was  tried  once  and  proved  a  brilliant  suc- 
cess, but  it  was  not  made  a  permanent  function  of  the  great  com- 
pany. Bernheim  prefers  a  special  theater  for  the  people,  built 
and  endowed  by  the  State,  and  he  criticizes  the  Republican  Gov- 
ernment for  neglecting  this  popular  need  while  subsidizing  a  boui-- 
^^<7/j  and  aristocratic  theater.  It  is,  he  contends,  a  question  for 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  not  for  philanthropists  or  artis- 
tic idealists.  Nothing  being  done  to  bring  dramatic  art,  with  its 
moral  and  refining  influence,  to  the  masses,  no  wonder  they  crowd 
the  music-halls,  shady  saloons  where  so-called  music  and  so-called 
vaudeville  are  offered,  and  the  stage  becomes  the  privilege  of  the 
upper  and  wealthy  classes.  — Zr««j/a//<7«  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest.  

FOUR    AMERICAN    HISTORIANS   COMPARED. 

THE  editor  of  the  English  Men  of  Letters  series  has  of  late 
shown  an  increasing  cordiality  toward  American  subjects. 
For  many  years  Mr.  Henry  James's  life  of  Hawthorne  was  the 
only  volume  in  the  series  which  dealt  with  an  American  author ; 
but  the  number  at  present  has  been  increased  to  four,  the  latest 
addition  being  the  life  of  William  Hickling  Prescott,  contributed 
by  Harry  Thurston  Peck,  professor  in  Columbia  University.  In 
this  work  Professor  Peck  presents  a  comparison  between  Prescott 
and  his  brilliant  contemporaries,  Irving,  Motley,  and  Parkman. 
"  Without  the  humor  of  Irving,  or  the  fire  of  Motley,  or  the  inti- 
mate touch  of  Parkman,"  says  the  writer,  Prescott  "is  superior  to 
all  three  in  poise  and  judgment  and  distinction."  He  inclines  to 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Charles  Kendall  Adams  that  Prescott  occupies 
a  place  at  the  head  of  all  American  historians. 

Setting  in  comparison  the  historical  methods  of  Irving  and  Pres- 
cott, and  noting  the  fact  that  Irving  surrendered  to  Prescott  the 
writing  of  the  stories  of  Cortes  and  of  the  Mexican  conquest,  after 
an  essay  had  already  been  made  on  tiie  task.  Dr.  Peck  says: 

"  On  the  purelv  historical  side,  the  two  men  are  in  wholly  differ- 
ent classes.  Irving  resembled  Livy  in  his  use  of  authorities.  Such 
sources  as  were  ready  to  his  hand  and  easy  to  consult  he  used  with 
conscientious  care  ;  but  those  that  were  further  afield,  and  for  the 
mastery  of  which  both  time  and  labor  were  demanded,  he  let 
alone.  .  .  .  When  we  compare  these  easy-going  methods  with  the 
scientific  thoroughness  of  Prescott,  his  ransacking,  by  agents,  of 
every  important  library  in  Europe,  his  great  collection  of  original 
documents,  tiie  many  years  which  he  gave  to  the  study  of  them, 
and  the  conscientious  judgment  with  which  he  weighed  and  bal- 
anced them,  we  can  not  fail  to  see  how  much  the  world  has  gained 
by  Irving's  act  of  generous  self-abnegation." 

Dealing  with  the  relative  merits  of  Prescott  and  Motley  Dr. 
Peck  writes : 

"  Motley  is,  indeed,  the  most  'literary  '  of  all  the  so-called  'liter- 
ary historians.'  In  the  glow  and  fervor  of  his  narrative  he  is  un- 
surpassed. He  feels  all  the  passion  of  the  times  whereof  he  writes, 
and  he  makes  the  reader  feel  it  too.  He  has,  moreover,  a  power 
of  drawing  character  which  Prescott  seldom  shows,  and  which, 
when  he  shows  it,  he  shows  in  less  degree.     Motley  writes  with  the 


magnetism  of  a  great  pleader  and  with  something  also  of  the  imagi- 
nation of  a  poet.  Unlike  Prescott,  he  understands  tlic  philosophy 
of  history  and  delves  beneath  the  surface  to  search  out  and  reveal 
the  hidden  causes  of  events.  Vet  first  and  last  and  all  the  time  he 
is  a  parti/an.  He  is  pleading  for  a  cause  far  more  than  he  is  seek- 
ing for  impartial  truth.  .  .  .  Motley  is  an  American  and  a  Protes- 
tant, and  liiercfore  he  is  eloquent  for  liberty  and  iiarsh  toward 
what  he  views  as  superstition.  .  .  .  Prescott,  on  the  other  hand, 
...  is  free  from  the  passion  of  politics,  his  judgment  is  impartial, 
and  those  who  read  him  feel,  as  an  eminent  scholar  has  remarked, 
that  they  are  listening  to  a  wise  and  learned  judge  rather  than  to  a 
skilful  advocate. 

The  "  Americanism"  of  Parkman  is  instanced  as  an  element,  in 
tlie  judgment  of  some,  whereby  he  is  given  rank  aijove  Prescott  as 
a  historian.    American- 
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ism,  it  is  declared, 
shows  itself  in  the 
choice  of  themes  bear- 
ing more  directly  upon 
t  h  e  h  i  s  t  o  r  y  o  f  the 
United  States.  But 
"this  is  to  allow  the 
choice  of  theme  to  prej- 
udice one's  judgment 
of  the  manner  in  which 
that  theme  is  treated," 
says  Dr.  Peck,  and  thus 
continues  : 

"  Parkman,  to  be 
sure,  has  merits  of  his 
own,  some  of  which  are 
less  discernible  in  Pres- 
cott. P^or  picturesque- 
ness,  as  for  accuracy, 
both  men  are  on  a  level. 
There  is  a  greater 
freshness  of  feeling  in 
Parkman,  a  sort  of 
open-air  effect,  which  is 
redolent  of  his  actual 
experience  of  the  great 
plains  and  the  far 
Western  mountains  in  the  days  which  he  passed  among  tiie  In- 
dian tribes.  This  can  not  be  expected  of  one  whose  physical  in- 
firmities confined  him  to  the  limits  of  his  library.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  l^rescott  chose  a  broader  field,  and  he  made  that  field 
more  thoroughly  his  own.  These  two — Prescott  and  Parkman  — 
must  take  rank  not  far  apart.  Between  them,  they  have  divided,  so 
to  speak,  the  early  history  of  the  American  Continent  in  the  sphere 
which  lies  beyond  the  bounds  of  purely  Anglo-Saxon  conquest." 

Disciples  of  the  "dismal  school  "of  history,  says  the  writer, 
often  yield  a  very  grudging  tribute  to  the  enduring  merit  of  Pres- 
cott's  achievement.  ■  "  Yet  in  their  own  field."  he  a.sserts,  "  he  met 
them  on  equal  terms  and  need  not  fear  comparison."  We  read 
further : 

"  Tho  self-trained  as  a  historical  investigator,  his  mastery  of 
his  authorities  has  hardly  been  excelled  by  those  whose  merit  is 
found  solely  in  their  gift  for  delving.  The  evidence  of  his  thor- 
oughness, his  judgment,  his  critical  faculty,  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
documentary  treasures  of  his  footnotes.  He  did  not,  like  Momm- 
sen,  write  a  brilliant  narrative  and  leave  the  reader  without  the 
ready  means  of  verifying  what  he  wrote.  He  has,  to  u.se  his  own 
words, 'suffered  the  scaffolding  to  remain  after  the  building  has 
been  completed.'  Those  who  sneer  at  his  array  of  testimony  are 
none  the  less  unable  to  impeach  it.  Tho  historical  science  has,  in 
many  respects,  made  great  advances  since  his  death,  his  work  still 
stands  essentially  unshaken.  He  had  the  historical  conscience  in 
a  rare  degree;  one  feels  his  fairness  and  is  willing  to  accept  his 
judgment.  If  he  seems  to  lack  a  special  gift  for  philosophical 
analysis,  the  plan  and  scope  of  his  histories  did  not  contemplate  a 
subjective  treatment.  What  he  meant  to  do,  he  did,  and  he  did  it 
with  a  combination  of  historical  exactness  and  literary  artistry 
such  as  no  other  American,  at  least,  has  yet  exhibited." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 

DETECTION   OF   SUBMARINES. 

IT  is  generally  assumed  that  a  submarine  torpedo  boat  can 
always  go  out  of  sight  by  ducking  under  the  surface.  The 
transparency  of  water  is  left  out  of  account,  and  it  is  also  forgot 
ten  that  the  boat  does  not  go  under  very  far,  except  in  those  cases 
— unfortunately  not  infrequent— when  she  goes  to  stay.  It  is 
pointed  out  by  Ernest  Constet  in  the  Revtce  Scientijique  (Paris, 
May  27 ^  that  the  submarine  torpedo-boat  can  either  be  seen  or 
heard  by  the  enemy  under  almost  all  possible  conditions.  Says 
Mr.  Constet: 

"The  invisibility  of  the  submarine  is  far  from  being  as  absolute 
as  is  generally  imagined.  Its  submergence,  in  the  first  place,  is 
greatly  limited  by  the  necessity  of  always  keeping  the  periscope 
above  water;  for  without  this  the  pilot  could  not  steer,  not  for 
lack  of  light,  as  has  been  wrongly  stated,  but  because  the  .slightest 
motion  of  the  water  deforms  all  images  by  continually  changing 
refractions  that  make  all  guidance  impossible. 

"  But,  nevertheless,  this  medium  in  which  the  boat,  if  completely 
submerged,  would  wander  blindly,  is  rarely  so  opaque  as  to  hide 
it  entirely  from  the  view  of  those  who  are  on  the  lookout  for  it. 
The  transparency  of  sea-water  is  singularly  increased,  in  certain 
regions,  by  the  mineral  and  organic  substances  that  it  holds  in 
suspension.  In  the  waters  about  the  Antilles,  notably,  the  look- 
out on  the  bridge  of  a  ves.sel  sees  with  surprising  clearness  the  bed 
of  sand  that  extends  beneath  at  a  deptii  of  145  meter.;  [475  feet]. 
According  to  Scoresby,  the  celebrated  polar  explorer,  the  bottom 
of  the  pure  waters  of  those  regions  is  sometimes  visible  at  130 
meters'  depth. 

"  Hut  it  is  a  very  different  thing  when  the  observer  is  on  a  high 
point.  It  is  easy  to  make  the  experiment  by  looking  down  at  the 
sea  from  the  height  of  a  cliff.  The  eye  is  surprised  to  see  the 
bottom  at  a  considerable  distance  from  shore,  while  at  the  edge, 
almost  at  the  water's  level,  it  is  impossible  to  see  it  at  a  depth  of 
more  than  four  or  five  meters. 

"  Many  times,  aeronauts,  carried  out  to  sea,  have  made  this  curi- 
ous observation;  the  higher  they  are,  the  more  pellucid  the  water 
seems,  enabling  them  to  see,  more  and  more  clearly,  the  bottom 
with  its  rocks  and  seaweed.  In  crossing  the  Channel,  which  is 
not  very  deep,  especially  near  Calais,  the  bottom  may  be  easily 
seen,  and  a  submarine  could  befoUowed  therein  all  its  evolutions." 

The  use  of  the  balloon  in  naval  strategy  is  of  course  no  novelty. 
Mr.  Constet  notes  that  as  early  as  iSScS  in  the  harbor  of  Toulon, 
Lieutenant  Serpette  made  several  ascensions  in  a  captive  balloon, 
fastened  to  the  armor-clad  Indoiitpiable.  With  a  field-glass,  this 
officer  swept  the  horizon,  and  by  means  of  a  telephone  he  notified 
the  commanding  officer  of  everything  that  could  be  seen  within  the 
immense  zone  that  his  vision  included  from  the  height  of  his  point 
of  observation.     The  writer  goes  on  : 

"It  would  be  interesting  to  resume  these- trials  with  the  sub- 
marines now  in  oiir  navy.  The  balloon,  it  is  true,  would  be  use- 
less at  night  or  in  fog,  but  in  such  cases  even  the  ordinary  torpedo- 
boat  is  also  invisible.  Besides,  when  sight  fails,  the  sense  of 
hearing  is  left  and  may  furnish  valuable  indications. 

"  Water  transmits  sound  very  well.  Divers  hear  very  distinctly 
what  is  said  on  the  bank,  and  fish  are  frightened  by  tiie  least  noise. 
It  is  easy  to  hear  the  noise  of  a  vessel's  screw,  even  at  great  dis- 
tances, by  submerging  an  acoustic  trumpet  .  .  .  consisting  of  a 
tube  whose  lower  extremity  is  enlarged  to  form  a  chamber  closed 
by  a  membrane  ;  the  observer  places  his  ear  at  the  other  end  of 
the  tube. 

"A  single  one  of  these  trumpets  would  be  evidently  insufficient 
to  give  information  of  the  direction  from  which  the  sound  comes, 
and  there  would  often  be  confusion  when  several  vessels  were 
moving  about  in  the  same  waters.  But  the  conditions  are  no 
longer  the  same  if  we  install,  at  .some  distance  apart,  two  similar 
devices  whose  tubes  lead  to  both  ears  of  the  observer.  Mr.  Heap, 
engineer  in  the  United  States  lighthouse  .service,  has  shown  by 
his  topophone  (Creek  topox,  place,  and  phoiif.  sound)  that  a  short 
experience  will  enable  one  to  locate,  with  entirely  satisfactory 
exactness,  the  source  of  the  sound-waves. 


'"The  application  of  this  method  of  investigation  is  more  ex- 
tended than  might  be  supposed.  The  experiments  of  Daniel 
Colladon  and  Captain  Neale  have  proved  that  water  is  able  to 
transmit  signals  to  the  great  distance  of  80  kilometers  I50  miles], 
and  divers  have  heard,  without  the  aid  of  any  instrument,  the 
noise  of  a  ship's  engine  15  miles  away. 

"  Does  it  follow  that  our  submarines  are  without  value?  Surely 
not ;  but  the  discovery  of  a  quiet,  if  not  altogether  silent  means 
of  propulsion,  \  ould  make  of  them  much  more  formidable  fighting 
machines." — Translation  f/iade forTHK  Literary  Digest. 


CHINESE    PHYSICIANS. 

THE  Chinese  physician  is  not  always  a  quack,  as  he  is  gener- 
ally regarded  in  the  Western  world  ;  there  are  many  prac- 
titioners of  medicine  in  China  who  are  expert  in  the  treatment  of 
disease.  They  have  become  so,  says  the  writer  of  an  article  in  the 
Siiddeutscher  Apotheker  Zet'iutig,  by  study  of  race-tradition,  by 
close  observation,  and  by  practise,  rather  than  by  what  we  should 
call  professional  training.  We  quote  below  from  a  translation 
made  for  The  u\ational  Druggist  (St.  Louis,  May),  Says  the 
writer : 

"  In  China  anybody  can  play  the  physician.  No  examination  is 
necessary.  As  a  general  thing,  however,  it  is  the  '  early  born  '  or 
lords  {Hcrren)  as  they  are  allowed  to  call  themselves — men  of 
education,  as  a  general  thing,  who  have  failed  to  pass  the  official 
government  examination  (a  tremendously  complicated  affair  ;  a 
test  rather  of  memory  than  of  knowledge).  As  educated  men,  in 
China,  they  are  supposed  to  know  all  things,  and  be  able  to  do 
anything  and  everything,  even  to  healing  the  sick.  If  these  are  in 
earnest,  they  will  study  for  a  while  under  some  aged  and  famous 
teaclier,  and  spend  a  little  while  in  diving  deeper  into  knowledge, 
and  if  they  wish  to  become  pharmacists  as  well  as  physicians, 
which  is  generally  the  case,  they  learn  how  to  make  pills,  etc. 
Many  of  these  impromptu  '  sons  of  /4''sculapius  '  study  but  a  few 
special  diseases 

"  Medical  literature  embraces  a  host  of  books,  many  of  which 
contain  much  matter  several  thousand  years  old  (according  to  the 
Chinese  chronology).  According  to  these  the  heart  is  situated 
where  we  place  the  stomach,  and  the  gall-bladder  in  the  cerebel- 
lum ;  a  man  has  12  ribs,  while  a  woman  has  14  of  them  ;  a  man's 
skull  consists  of  eight,  and  a  woman's  of  but  six  pieces.  The 
skeleton  contains  22  important  and  56  unimportant  parts. 

"  In  early  times  there  must  have  been  in  China  (as  there  were  in 
ancient  Egypt)  special  medical  schools,  but  these  no  longer  exist. 
At  the  present  time  every  village  has  its  physician  and  apothecary 
shop.  In  every  district  there  is  a  physician  appointed  by  the  Cov- 
ernment,  but  without  any  salary  attached.  His  duties  are  to  de- 
termine the  nature  of  wounds  inflicted  in  breaches  of  the  law, 
death  therefrom,  when  it  occurs,  and  its  nature — a  profitable  call- 
ing to  be  sure  !  He  must  make  '  protocol,'  count  the  wounds  and 
measure  their  dimensions,  record  them,  and  finally  determine 
which,  if  any,  caused  death,  or  whether  the  subject  died  from  nat- 
ural causes.  The  party,  in  ordinary  fraca.ses,  who  gives  him  the 
largest  honorarium,  of  course,  will  fare  the  best.  Besides  these 
district  surgeons,  there  is  in  Peking  a  court  that  has  jurisdiction 
over  questions  arising  as  to  the  qualifications  of  physicians,  and 
seeing  that  the  rules  governing  these  arc  obeyed  throughout  the 
empire.  The  members  of  this  court  are  physicians  to  the  im- 
perial court." 

Chinese  physicians  of  much  repute,  we  are  told,  never  visit,  but 
must  be  carried  to  the  patient  on  a  horse,  mule,  or  jack,  or  in  a 
carriage.  At  the  patient's  residence,  the  doctor  first  rests  a  while, 
and  in  the  meantime  is  served  with  liquors  and  confections,  and 
often  with  a  formal  meal.  He  usually  collects  no  fee.  but  receives 
a  percentage  of  the  fees  of  the  apothecary  if  he  does  not  himself 
have  an  apothecary  shop.  In  all  cases  of  cure,  however,  he  is  re- 
warded with  rich  presents,  whose  value  depends  on  the  rapidity 
and  completeness  of  the  relief.     To  quote  further : 

"  A])othecary  shops  exist  in  every  village  of  any  size.  Prescrip- 
tions always  consist  of  several  drugs,  as  high  as  twenty  ingre- 
dients being  frequently  the  case..  They  are  put  up  in  pill  shape, 
or  are  given  in  their  natural  condition  and  boiled  together  by  rela- 
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lives.  This  mess,  usually  of  very  bitter  taste  (and  whose  odor 
generally  horrifies  foreigners)  is  always  administered  hot.  and 
usually  in  big   cupfuls. 

"A  Chinese  medicine  book,  dating  back  to  the  Wing  dynasty 
(1568-1644)  contains  no  less  than  28.739  receipts.  Materials  of  the 
Materia  Medica  Sinensis  consist  of  vegetables,  minerals,  and  arti- 
cles belonging  to  the  animal  kingdom,  such,  for  instance  as  drag- 
on's teeth,  centipedes,  scorpions,  Spanish  flies,  roaches,  beetles, 
tadpoles,  etc. 

"Chinese  doctors  are,  however,  not  content  with  medicines 
alone.  They  are  adepts  in  massage,  especially  of  the  head  and  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels.  When  light  massage  does  not  work  a 
cure  or  give  relief  (in  pains  of  the  stomach,  for  instance),  tlie 
doctor  will  kneel  on  tiie  stomach  and  rub  and  knead  with  liis  knees 
and  hands  the  painful  part,  and  this  he  will  keep  up  until  the  pa- 
tient is  relieved  (or  says  he  is).  Another  of  his  remedies  is  acu- 
puncture or  plunging  a  needle  into  various  parts  of  the  body  — a 
treatment  that  is  said  to  be  very  effectual  in  many  complaints,  and 
is  highly  regarded. 

"One  can  easily  conceive,  after  all  this,  that  it  is  not  pleasant 
for  a  foreigner  to  get  sick  in  China,  especially  in  the  interior  part 
of  the  country,  where  one  must  depend  upon  treatment  by  native 
physicians.  '  No  creditors  at  your  doors  and  no  doctors  around 
the  house  is  happiness,'  says  a  Chinese  proverb." 


of  what  Mr.  Bowie  calls  "normal  storm-tracks"  may  be  prepared. 
These  are  used  in  forecasting  by  combining  them  in  the  inverse 
wav  with  an  estimate  of  a  storm "s  future  movement  based  on  local 


A    NEW    METHOD    OF    FORETELLING    STORM 

MOVEMENT. 

ANEW  method  of  estimating  the  future  course  and  rate  of 
movement  of  a  storm  has  been  devised  by  Edward  H.  Bowie, 
the  local  forecaster  in  charge  of  the  St.  Louis  weather  station. 
This  method,  while  not   being  absolute  in   its  determinations,  is 

a  marked  advance  over  anything 
heretofore  accomplished  in  this 
direction.  It  depends  on  a  more 
accurate  estimation  of  the  forces 
that  act  on  a  storm  to  cause  it  to 
shift  from  place  to  place.  The 
chief  of  these  are  the  general  east- 
ward drift  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  difference  of  local  pressure, 
which  may  draw  it  in  any  direc- 
tion. The  new  method  takes  these  both  into  account  with  greater 
accuracy  than  has  been  possil:)le  before  this.  Says  Prof.  Willis  L. 
Moore,  chief  of  the  United  States  weather  bureau,  in  an  article  on 
"  Forecasting  the  Weather,"  contributed  to  The  A^ational  Geo- 
graphical Magazine  (Washington,  June) : 

"The  unusually  high  degree  of  accuracy  that  lias  attended  Mr. 
Bowie's  forecasts  for  the  past  several  years  attests  the  value  of  his 
.system.  Storms  follow  the  lines  of  least  resistance;  but  the 
trouble  is  that  with  the  movement  of  vast  systems  of  air,  due  to 
the  excessive  heat  of  the  Equator,  combined  with  the  rotation  of 
the  earth  and  the  continual  breaking  up  of  the  currents  on  tlie 
outer  edges  of  these  systems  into  cyclonic  or  anti-cyclonic  vortices, 
the  lines  of  least  resistance  are  always  changing,  sometimes  slowly 
and  again  rapidly.  The  usefulness  of  Mr.  Bowie's  work  lies  in 
the  fact  that  while  some  of  his  values  are  but  roughly  assigned,  he 
has  been  able  by  a  studv  of  the  pressure  gradients  about  the  base 
of  the  storm,  in  connection  with  the  general  drift  of  the  upper  air, 
to  obtain  a  resultant  that  approaches  with  close  precision  to  the 
line  of  least  resistance  at  the  moment  of  the  taking  of  the  obser- 
vations on  which  the  weather  chart  is  founded.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  his  system  locates  the  place  to  which  the  storm -center  will 
move  during  the  coming  twenty-four  hours  with  considerable  ac- 
curacy." 

This  method  in  brief,  is  to  calculate  for  a  large  number  of  storms, 
on  the  corresponding  weather  map,  the  path  that  each  would  have 
followed  if  actuated  by  the  surrounding  air-pressure  alone.  Com- 
paring this  with  the  actual  path,  it  may  be  seen  in  what  direction 
and  at  what  velocity  the  other  force,  namely,  the  general  atmos- 
pheric drift,  acted.  This  drift  is  found  to  be  the  same  for  all 
storms  at  the  same  locality  and  season  of  the  year,  so  that  charts 
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"normal"  storm-tk.'Vcks  for  may. 


pressure  alone, 
instance  : 


Professor  Moore  gives  the  following  illustrative 


"To  determine  the  future  course  of  a  storm  in  th.e  month  of 
May,  for  instance,  resolve  the  pressure  forces  about  the  storm- 
center  into  their  resultant,  then  take  for  the  future  direction  and 
distance  of  translation  of  the  storm  the  resultant  between  this 
force  and  the  force  illustrated  on  the  chart,  as  the  upper-air  drift 
or  normal  storm-track,  as  follows: 

"  In  which  the  low  is  central  near  New  Orleans,  a  b  represent- 
ing the  pressure  resultant,  or  line  along  which  the  low  will  be 
forced  if  acted  upon  by  pressure  gradient  only,  and  I)  c  the  normal 
storm-track,  or  the  distance  and  direction  of  movement  of  the  low 
as  the  result  of  upper-air  drift  alone,  and  a  c  tlie  track  that  the 
storm-center  will  follow.  Hence,  instead  of  the  storm  moving  due 
south  into  the  Gulf  as  the  result  of  pressure,  or  northeast  to  South- 
western Virginia,  as  the  chart  shows  is  the  place  to  which  upper- 
air  drift  will  carry  it,  it  moves  due  east  to  Jacksonville,  Florida." 

The  two  charts  show  plainly  the  difference  between  the  "  nor- 
mal "  and  the  actual  storm-tracks,  the  former  being  the  paths  as 
they  would  have  been  if  tlie  storm  had  followed  the  general  atmos- 
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ACTUAL  STORM-TRACKS   FOR   AUGUST. 

pheric  drift,  and  the  real  paths  being  the  result  of  this  drift  modi- 
fied greatly  by  the  forces  due  to  local  differences  of  air-pressure. 
It  would  have  been  more  graphic,  perhaps,  if  The  A^ational  Geo- 
graphical Magazine  had  given  us  the  "normal"  and  actual  storm- 
tracks  for  the  same,  instead  of  different,  months. 
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LEAD-BORING    INSECTS. 

UR  first  surprise  at  learning  that  tiiere  are  insects  able  to 
penetrate  lead  is  increased,  on  second  thought,  by  a  feel- 
ing of  wonder  tliat  any  insect  should  desire  to  do  so.  Apparently 
the  Australian  insects  that  have  this  propensity  always  wish  to  gel 
at  something  on  the  other  side  of  the  lead  -either  food  or  that 
which  is  still  more  desirable,  personal  liberty.  In  doing  so,  how- 
ever, they  play  havoc  with  the  lead-sheathed  Australian  telegraph 
wires.     Says  a  writer  in  Cos/zios  (Paris) : 

"  At  first  the  presence  of  holes  in  these  coverings  was  not  attrib- 
uted to  the  attacks  of  living  creatures,  and  no  one  certainly  could 
have  conceived  that  feeble  insects  could  accomplish  a  destructive 
work  of  this  kind.  Atmospheric  electricity  was  held  responsible, 
and  the  method  of  suspension  of  the  conductors  gave  some 
grounds  for  such  a  hypothesis.  These  cables  are  hung  to  posts 
with  twisted  steel  wire  connected  electrically  to  the  earth.  .  .  . 
The  perforations,  which  have  now  been  observed  since  1896,  have 
a  diameter  of  i  to  6  millimeters  [up  to  %  inch]  and  penetrate  into 
the  lead  to  dilferent  deptiis,  some  traversing  it  entirely.  During 
the  dry  season  these  holes  do  not  interfere  with  communication,, 
but  when  the  rainy  season  comes  on,  it  becomes  impo.ssible  to 
send  messages  As  this  is  the  season  of  thunder-storms  it  was 
natural  to  attribute  the  trouble  to  electricity,  and  this  was  the 
opinion  of  experts  until  1903. 

"  Looking  a  little  farther,  however,  they  finally  discovered  in 
the  holes,  black  insects  known  to  entomologists  as  hostrycus 
jt'siiita.  All  that  was  known  of  these  insects  was  that  their  larvae 
change  color  according  to  the  substance  attacked  by  them  ;  all 
investigation  to  disco'/er  the  manner  of  life  of  these  larvae  re- 
mained fruitless. 

"  Mr.  Rosender,  engineer  of  the  Australian  telegraphs,  removed 
several  pieces  of  the  lead  that  had  been  attacked,  in  order  that  he 
might  study  the  work  of  destruction.  He  noticed  at  once  that  the 
larvir  preferred  for  their  exploits  the  envelopes  under  which  the 
cables  were  wrapped  in  tarred  linen  or  some  similar  substance. 
The  perforations  are  oval,  and  go  throvigli  the  lead  and  the  wrap- 
ping beneath  ;  if  the  insect  iiad  not  time  to  complete  his  work 
there  were  noticed  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  two  little  parallel 
scratches,  indicating  the  manner  of  operation  of  the  creature.  .  .  . 
Rosender  observed  that  the  perforations,  or  rather  the  attempts  at 
perforation,  were  more  numerous  than  generally  supposed.  He 
counted  as  many  as  14  in  a  length  of  40  centimeters  (16  inches]  of 
lead.  The  insect  is  very  small  and  its  color  conceals  it  very  effec- 
tively, so  it  does  considerable  damage  to  the  covering." 

This  larva  is  not  the  only  one  that  bores  into  lead,  the  writer 
tells  us.  Similar  habits  have  been  proved  of  another  Australian 
insect,  belonging  to  the  genus  Xylapertha,  which  fe  found  usually 
on  the  eucalyptus  or  other  hardwood  trees.  Still  other  insects  are 
able  to  bore  through  lead,  but  do  so  only  to  escape  outward  from 
wood  enclosed  by  it.     Finally,  the  writer  concludes: 

"  Last  year.  Cosmos  mentioned  injury  caused  on  the  telegraph 
lines  of  Shanghai  by  a  species  of  wasp.  The  stings  of  this  insect 
may.  it  appears,  be  compared  to  those  of  the  orihotrinos  which 
seeks,  with  maternal  solicitude,  for  submarine  cables  in  which  to 
lay  its  eggs." — Translation  made  Jar 'Ywv.  Literakv  DuiEST. 


To  Weather-ProoT  Stone  and  Metal.— One  of  those 
pieces  of  news  that  may  turn  out  to  be  important  and  so  can  not 
well  be  ignored,  altho  it  awaits  authoritative  confirmation,  appears 
in  the  daily  press  in  the  shape  of  a  London  cable  despatch  an- 
nouncing the  discovery  by  an  Hungarian  chemist,  Brunn  by  name, 
ot  a  liquid  chemical  compound  that  renders  certain  substances  proof 
against  the  effects  of  time.  H  is  said  to  water-proof  stone,  to  make 
metals  rust-proof,  and  also  to  act  as  a  germicide.  Says  The  Sun 
(New  York   : 

"The  professor  says  that  while  traveling  in  Cireece  .some  twenty- 
five  years  ago  he  noticed  that  t,he  mortar  in  stones  of  ruins  which 
were  known  to  be  over  2,000  y<-ars  old  was  as  hard,  fresh,  and 
tenacious  as  if  it  had  been  made  only  a  year.  He  secured  a  piece 
of  the  mortar  and  has  been  working  on  it  ever   since  until  now, 


when,  he  says,  he  has  discovered  the  secret.  The  compound  is  a 
yellow  liquid,  which  the  professor  has  christened  zorene. 

"Aw  interviewer  describes  the  following  experiments:  A  piece 
of  ordinary  and  easily  breakable  slag  alter  immersion  in  zorene  de- 
fied the  full  blow  of  a  hammer.  There  was  the  same  effect  on  or- 
dinary bricks  and  a  block  of  red  jarrah  wood.  All  three  were  then 
immersed  in  water  for  a  long  time.  When  taken  out  and  weighed 
with  delicate  scales  the  presence  of  a  single  particle  of  added  mois- 
ture could  not  be  detected.  Two  pieces  of  steel  submitted  to  an 
ammonia  test  equal  to  five  years'  exposure  to  the  air  emerged  from 
the  bath  as  they  entered  it.  An  ordinary  table-knife  which  had 
lain  open  five  months  did  not  show  the  slightest  stain. 

"  Professor  13runn  asserts  that  he  will  be  able  to  make  dust-, 
germ-,  water-proof  roads,  giving  a  commercial  value  to  hundreds  of 
millions  of  tons  of  slag  which  is  now  useless  in  the  mining  and 
smelting  districts.  It  will  at  the  very  least  double  the  life  of  metals 
exposed  to  the  air  such  as  in  bridges,  railroads,  vessels,  and  tanks." 

It  is  suggestively  added  that  the  inventor  refuses  to  reveal  the 
composition  of  his  liquid,  but  it  is  said  that  a  committee  represent- 
ing the  railways  and  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  will  soon  make  a 
thorough  test  of  the  discovery. 


WINNING    A    BATTLE    BY   TELEPHONE. 

''  I  -  HAT  the  Japanese  victory  at  Mukden  was  won  by  skilful  use 
•'■  of  the  telephone  is  asserted  in  The  Electrical  Re^'iew  (New 
York,  July  i)  by  M.  C.  Sullivan.  He  believes  that  if  the  results 
had  depended  on  mere  bravery  the  i.ssue  might  still  hang  in  the 
balance,  and  that  it  has  been  through  the  superior  use  made  by  the 
Japanese  of  ordinary  devices  of  commercial  and  social  life  that 
they  have  been  so  successful  at  every  turn.     He  writes  : 

"  One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  that  has  occurred  in  the 
world's  history  is  the  battle  of  Mukden,  remarkab'e  because  it  was 
the  mightiest  land  battle  ever  fought,  and  startling  because  no  vic- 
tory was  ever  won  by  such  scientific  methods.  Feats  were  accom- 
plished by  the  Japanese  never  before  contemplated  in  war.  and 
which  had  been  previously  declared  by  military  experts  to  be  im- 
possible. The  success  of  the  victorious  forces  was  almost  entirelv 
due  to  the  skilful  use  of  what  is  to-day  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
most  ordinary  and  commonplace  among  electrical  instruments— 
the  telephone. 

"  Formerly,  a  large  battle  was  to  a  certain  extent  a  haphazard, 
hit-and-miss  affair,  the  careful  foresight  of  the  most  skilful  general 
failing  to  take  into  account  the  many  accidents  and  incidents  which 
would  in  almost  a  moment  alter  the  entire  aspect  of  things  and 
change  a  successful  movement  into  an  utter  failure.  Not  so  now, 
however,  as  by  means  of  the  telephone  it  is  possible  for  the  com- 
manding officer  to  keep  in  touch  with  each  individual  unit  of  an 
enormously  large  army,  and  thus  to  make  the  best  use  of  all  por- 
tions of  it  at  all  times,  thereby  obtaining  the  greatest  possible  effect 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  energy." 

That  the  battle  of  Mukden  furnishes  a  particularly  good  example 
of  such  use  of  the  telephone  is  asserted  by  Mr.  Sullivan.  It  was 
the  belief  of  the  Russians  that  the  Japanese  would  not  fight  in  the 
open.  Playing  on  this  belief  Gyama  used  a  movement  through  the 
hilly  country  to  the  south  and  east,  to  mask  a  flanking  movement 
through  the  plains  west  of  the  city.  To  do  this,  his  forces  were 
dispo.sed  in  a  crescent  ninety  miles  long  and  divided  into  five  sec- 
tions, each  of  which  was  in  telephonic  communication  with  the 
general  staff.  The  Japanese  General  thus  had  his  entire  army  in 
perfect  control  and  operated  it  as  a  huge  machine,  effecting  his 
purpose  and  gaining  a  decisive  victory.     Says  the  writer: 

"  From  the  subdivisions  of  each  portion  of  the  army  telephone 
lines  were  run  to  a  portable  switchboard,  and  from  the  various 
switchboards  trunk  lines  were  run  to  headquarters  several  miles  to 
the  rear.  Thus  the  parts  of  each  portion  of  the  army  were  made 
to  correspond  with  the  subscribers  of  a  telephone  sub-station  in  a 
large  city,  the  headquarters  being  analogous  to  the  central  station, 
to  which  all  of  the  subsidiary  stations  are  connected  by  trunk 
lines 

"The  rapidity  with  wiiioh  the  Japanese  established  telephone 
conimuniratioii  was  leni.irkable.      Lines  were  laid  well   in  advance 
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of  the  main  body  of  troops,  even  when  the  army  was  advancing  by 
lorced  marclies.and  perfect  connection  was  maintained  at  all  times 
between  the  different  divisions.  Wherever  conditions  permitted. 
the  reels  of  wire  and  the  instruments  were  carried  in  wagons.  The 
line  was  laid  on  the  ground  as  rapidly  as  a  horse-drawn  vehicle 
could  advance.  If  the  line  so  laid  was  to  become  permanent,  a 
detail  followed  the  wagon  at  leisure  and  attached  the  wire  to  trees 
or  hastily  erected  supports. 

"  For  'flying  lines."  or  lines  within  the  zone  of  action,  wliicli  con- 
nected the  commander  s  headquarters  with  the  various  divisions 
on  the  firing  line,  the  detail  following  the  reel  wagon  merely  laid 
the  wire  in  protected  places  on  the  ground  where  it  was  least  likely 
to  be  disturbed.  These  lines  were  taken  up,  moved,  or  aban 
doned,  as  occasion  demanded.  Where  the  nature  of  the  country  or 
other  conditions  rendered  the  advance  of  a  wagon  impossible  or 
inexpedient,  the  line  was  advanced  by  men  carrying  coils  of  wire 
on  their  shoulders. 

"Altho  military  glory  has  diminished  considerably  among  en- 
lightened people,  it  has  by  no  means  become  obsolete,  yet  it  is  one 
of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  decadence  of  the  war  spirit  that 
the  more  science  is  brought  into  play  instead  of  brute  force  as  a 
controlling  factor  on  the  battle-field,  the  greater  will  be  the  ten- 
dency to  lessen  popular  interest  in  war.  As  a  result,  battles  will 
become  matters  of  commonplace  scientific  routme,  for  the  war 
spirit  of  all  time  past  has  been  born  of  the  hope  of  glory  to  be  won 
through  personal  achievement  directly  executed,  and  not  through 
a  superior  knowledge  of  scientific  n^ethods  of  indirect  killing." 


noted  in  these  columns. 
Whatever  may  be  the 
value  of  this  discovery, 
and  whatever  may  be 
the  nature  of  the  bodies 
to  which  their  creator, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Burke,  has 
somewhat  hastily  given 
a  q  u  e  s  t  i  on- begging- 
name  ("  Kadiobe,"  from 
"radium"  and  (ireek 
bios,  life,  after  the  an- 
alogy of  "  microbe  "),  it 
seems  to  be  certain  that 
he  and  his  work  have 
attracted  wide  attention 
abroad.  Says  the  Lon- 
don correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Tribune  : 


MR.    J.    li      lU'KKK, 

The  discoverer  of  tlie  "  radiobe.' 


RADIOBES"    AND    THEIR    DISCOVERER. 

'TPHE  discovery  that  a  peculiar  branching  growth,  which  seems 


1 


to  be  more  than   crystalline  and   less   than   living,  may  be 


formed  in  gelatin  when  acted  upon   by  radium,  has  already  been 


THE     NEWLY     DISCOVERED     BODIES     (CIRCLES    A.    B.   C.J     DISTl.NCiUISHED     EROM     KAINEV  S 

CRYSTALS. 


"John  Butler  I5urke 
has  suddenly  become 
the  most  talked  of  man 
of  science  in  the  United  Kingdom.  An  Irishman  by  birth,  he 
took  his  degree  at  Trinity  College,  and  displayed  peculiar  apti- 
tude for  research  work  in  science.  Professor  Fitzgerald,  in  Dub- 
lin, was  the  first  educator  to  excite  his  enthusiasm  for  investiga- 
tions of  this  kind.  They  worked  together  for  a  short  period,  until 
Mr.  Burke,  who  was  only  20  when  he  received  his  first  degree,  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  become  lecturer  at  Mason's  College,  Bir- 
mingham. Those  associated  with  him  were  greatly  impressed 
with  his  scientific  ardor  and  inventiveness  in  sug- 
gesting methods  of  investigation,  and  did  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  introduce  him  to  men  of 
science  and  to  enlarge  his  facilities  for  work.  He 
was  offered  a  fellowship  at  Owens  College,  Man- 
chester, where  Professor  Schuster  was  his  col- 
league and  friend,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he 
was  engaged  in  research  work  at  Cambridge, 
where  the  Cavendish  Laboratory  offered  the  best 
equipment  in  the  country  for  physical  and  chemi- 
cal investigations.  He  reached  Cambridge  by  way 
of  the  Irish  and  provincial  universities  before  the 
ardor  of  youth  had  left  him,  and  during  the  past 
three  years  he  has  been  convincing  Lord  Kelvin, 
Professor  Thomson,  and  other  masters  of  science 
that  he  has  original  genius  for  profound  investi- 
gations of  the  most  advanced  nature.  Outside  the 
narrow  circle  of  students  employed  in  research 
work,  he  has  been  known  as  a  popular  lecturer  on 
radium  ;  but  now  that  he  professes  his  ability  to 
prove  that  spontaneous  generation  is  possible,  and 
that  by  means  of  radium  cultures  the  aspects  of 
vitality  can  be  produced  in  sterilized  bouillon,  he 
has  taken  the  world  by  surprise  and  suggested  a 
new  and  astounding  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
life.  As  the  modest  experimenter  himself  explains 
his  discoveries,  he  has  been  working  for  ten  years 
on  a  problem  which  has  fascinated  and  bafiied 
investigators  and  thinkers  for  generations.  This 
is  spontaneous  generation." 

The  accompanying  portrait  of  Burke  is  from 
The  Illustrated  London  A'ews  (July  i  ,  as  are  also 
the  reproductions  of  his  "radiobes"  and  of  the 
curious  calcium  crystals  of  Kainey,  with  which 
some  authorities  have  suggested  they  may  be 
identical       Says  this  paper: 

"  The.se  investigations,  which  may  lead  to  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  biology,  were  conducted  with 
the  simplest  apparatus  :  a  few  test-tubes  contain- 
ing a  solution  of  sterilized  beef-gelatin  exposed 
to  the  action  of  radium.  .  .  .  After  one  and  a  half 
days,  the  time  varying  with  the  intensity  of  the  ra- 
dium, spots  appear  in  the  bouillon.     These,  which 
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are  shown  in  tlie  three  circular  diagrams  (taken  from  micro- 
photographs  magnitied  about  i.ooo  diameters),  exhibit  certain 
characteristics  of  hfe.  They  grow,  they  have  apparent  nuclei, 
they  throw  off  similar  bodies  to  pursue  a  separate  existence.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  they  resembled  Kainey's  crystals  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  described  about  tifty  years  ago,  but  if  they  were 
crystals  they  would  present  under  the  polariscope  the  whorl  forms 
figured  above.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  Mr.  Burke's  '  radi- 
obes  "  have  been  connected  with  Rainey's  crystals  mainly  because 
of  the  size  of  existing  diagrams  of  the  latter.  Drawn  to  the 
same  scale,  as  shown  above,  the  difference  is  manifest." 


WHAT   IS    IN   A    NAME. 

T  1  7^  E  may  acknowledge,  with  the  foremost  of  bards,  that  a  rose 
*  '  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet,  and  may  still 
maintain  (hat  an  appellative  may  be  decidedly  misleading.  We 
may  even  go  farther,  and  say  that  in  science  a  proper  system  of 
nomenclature  is  of  the  highest  importance.  This  view  of  the  mat- 
ter is  taken  by  the  writer  of  a  leading  editorial  in  Engineering 
(London.  June  30),  who  writes  as  follows  : 

"  Every  branch  of  science,  as  it  grows,  constantly  needs  new 
words  and  phrases  to  denote  facts  which  were  previously  unknown 
or  disregarded.  The  assignment  of  a  name  is  more  ^asy  than  the 
discovery  of  a  fact,  so  that  no  sooner  is  there  a  vacancy  for  a 
name  than  suggestions  arise  on  every  hand.  The  first  discoverer 
of  a  new  element,  star  or  territory,  is  by  common  consent  entrust- 
ed with  the  naming  of  his  discovery  ;  but  physical  facts  and  prop- 
erties are  not  so  easily  disposed  of.  The  latter  are,  in  a  certain 
sense,  the  common  properly  of  educated  men,  and  every  one 
claims  the  right  of  describing  them  as  he  thinks  fit,  so  that  unless 
they  are  presented  to  the  world  already  endowed  with  a  suitable 
name,  everybody  who  has  occasion  to  mention  them  uses,  or  mis- 
uses, a  term  of  his  own  or  of  somebody  else.  This  constitutes  a 
freciuent  source  of  misunderstanding  and  confusion,  which  exists 
until  in  time  some  particular  name  survives  in  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence, and  is  generally  accepted,  and  has  allotted  to  it  a  specific 
meaning.  Names  of  concrete  objects  very  soon  settle  down  into 
general  use  and  become  the  current  coin  of  every-day  thought, 
euphony  and  brevity  commending  them  more  to  the  general  pub- 
lic than  a  nice  regard  for  etymological  rectitude.  Before  a  new 
name,  however,  can  ever  take  its  place  in  the  language,  it  must 
fulfil  a  want,  and  not  merely  a  vacancy.  .  .  .  Existing  phraseol- 
ogy may  be  loose  and  inaccurate,  but.  provided  it  is  sufficient  for 
all  practical  purposes,  this  is  all  that  is  required,  an  excess  of  ex- 
actitude being  of  the  nature  of  pedantry. 

"  When  a  name  can  at  the  same  time  be  descriptive  and  other- 
wise satisfactory,  it  would  appear  that  its  qualify  of  suggestion  is 
higiily  desirable.  A  descriptive  name  is  intended  to  bear  a  self- 
evident  meaning,  and  provided  that  it  does  so,  the  chances  are 
that  it  will  be  a  very  good  name.  But  if  the  desire  for  accuracy 
leads,  as  is  often  the  case,  to  the  invention  of  atticisms  unpro- 
nounceable by,  and  unintelligible  to,  the  ordinary  person  ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  some  hybrid  construction  which  outrages  edu- 
cated ears,  descriptiveness  is  purchased  at  too  dear  a  price.  Many 
recent  names  and  terms,  especially  in  physical  science,  are  offen. 
sive  tor  the  first  reason  ;  altho,  no  doubt,  to  their  authors,  they 
.seem  all  that  can  be  desired.  There  is,  however,  a  worse  fault 
than  those  just  mentioned,  to  which  all  explanatory  names  and 
terms  are  liable.  The  name  may  be  applied  before  the  thing  it 
describes  is  fully  understood,  and  hence  may  in  lime  be  positively 
misleading.  The  word  '  atom,'  signifying  '  indivisible,'  is  only 
true  with  a  mental  reservation,  of  which  no  indication  is  given: 
and  magnetic  '  flux,'  implying  the  existence  of  something  flowing, 
is  another  example  of  faulty  nomenclature  owing  to  insufficient 
knowledge." 

Another  Way  to  Save  Niagara.— Visitors  to  the  Cat- 
skills  will  remember  how  the  falls  in  certain  j: laces  are  "turned 
on  "  for  the  edification  of  the  visitor,  on  payment  of  a  fee.  That 
Niagara  should  ever  be  subjected  to  such  ignominy  would  once 
have  seemed  the  wildest  kind  of  a  nightmare,  but  here  is  a  man 
proposing  it,  or  something  very  like  it.  as  a  method  by  which  we 
may  be  able  alternately  to  utilize  and  to  admire  the  mighty  cata- 


ract, thus,  in  a  way,  eating  our  cake  and  having  it  too.  Mr. 
Louis  L.  Thurston  writes  thus  to  The  Scieniijic  American  from 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  under  date  of  June  20,  1905  : 

"  I  take  here  the  liberty  to  describe  a  method  for  utilizing  the 
greater  part  of  the  energy  in  the  falls  without  injuring  in  the  least 
the  beauty  of  the  falls  and  without  necessitating  any  engineering 
structures  in  the  vicinity  of  the  falls.  Suppose  a  dam,  constructed 
across  Niagara  River,  a  few  miles  above  the  falls  or  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  river.  Let  the  gates  of  the  dam  be  closed  half  of  the 
time  andopened  half  of  the  time,  making  the  river  flow,  say,  for 
instance,  twelve  hours  in  daytime.  There  would  be  no  danger  of 
overflow,  when  the  gates  are  shut  with  the  large  area  of  Lake 
Erie  above  the  dam.  It  is  evident  that  twice  the  regular  flow  of 
the  river  could  be  extracted  from  Lake  Erie  in  the  daytime.  Let 
the  regular  flow  pass  over  the  falls  and  take  a  quantity  equal  to 
half  the  regular  flow  continually  for  power  purposes.  This  would 
give  about  3,500,000  horse-power  without  injuring  in  the  least  the 
beauty  of  the  falls.  The  gates  of  the  dam  could  be  open,  say  nine 
hours  in  the  day  and  three  hours  in  the  night,  in  order  to  make  it 
possible  to  see  the  falls  also  at  night.  It  seems  tome  that  if  these 
arrangements  were  possible,  it  would  give  a  great  amount  of  power 
and  at  the  same  time  save  the  destruction  of  the  falls." 


The  Drying  of  Centra!  Africa.— That  Central  Africa 
is  gradually  drying  up  appears  from  the  testimony  of  numerous 
travelers,  among  them  Captain  Lucien  Fourneau,  commander  of 
the  Lower  Niger  flotilla  in  1903  and  1904,  who  has  just  reported 
that  the  level  of  that  river  is  constantly  lowering.  Says  Cosmos, 
abstracting  an  article  in  Gdographie  (Paris) : 

"Thus,  the  A'upe.  one  of  the  Niger  Company's  boats,  can  not 
at  present  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  Jebba.  a  point  that  she  easily 
reached  less  than  fifteen  years  ago.  The  diminution  of  the  flow 
is  particularly  remarkable  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  river.  All 
the  numerous  reports  collected  from  the  natives  on  this  subject 
by  Captain  Fourneau  agree.  'The  continued  fall  of  the  river,' 
writes  this  officer,  'is  now  quite  perceptible,  so  that  it  causes 
uneasiness.  Most  of  the  islands  that  separate  it  into  numer- 
ous arms  between  Sansau,  Haousa,  and  An.songo,  were  under 
water  at  certain  seasons,  less  than  forty  years  ago,  since  their  in- 
habitants were  then  obliged  to  take  refuge  on  the  mainland;  but 
they  have  now  nothing  to  fear  from  inundation,  even  in  the  years 
when. the  water  is  exceptionally  high.'  This  is,  we  believe,  the 
first  observation  of  the  drying  of  Central  Africa  that  relates  to  the 
Niger  \'alley."—7>«;/j-/rt://<7«  made  for 'Yykv.  Litkrarv  Digest. 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

That  the  University  of  0.\fi)id  is  exercising  an  injurious  infiuenreon  educa- 
tion, by  iijnoring  scientific  method,  was  asserted  in  a  recent  lecture  by  I'rof.  E. 
Ray  Lankester,  the  Knglisli  biologist,  says  The  Hospital  (London,  June  24): 
"For  the  present  classical  and  historical  method  he  would  substitute  as  the 
cliief  subject  of  education,  both  in  school  and  college,  a  knowledge  of  nature  as 
set  forth  in  the  sciences  of  physics,  chemistry,  geology,  and  botany.  The  strong- 
est inducements  in  the  way  of  reward  ought  to  be  attached  to  progress  in  nature 
knowledge.  In  short,  what  is  usually  regarded  as  science  is  advanced  both  as  the 
best  instrument  in  tlie  education  of  the  individual  and  the  essential  condition  for 
the  progress  and  salvation  of  the  community.  These  are  certainly  courageous 
notes  in  a  university  which  only  recently  again  affirmed  its  demand  for  Greek  as 
an  essential  preliminary  to  academic  studies." 

In  a  lecture  on  submarines  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution.  London,  by  Sir 
William  White  and  printed  in  Nature  (.London,  June  29),  the  distinguished 
liritish  naval  constructor  spoke  as  follows  :  "  When  all  that  is  possible  has  been 
done,  it  must  remain  true  that  increase  in  offensive  power  and  in  immunity  from 
attack  obtained  by  submergence  will  be  accompanied  by  unavoidable  limitations 
as  well  as  by  special  risks  resulting  froni  the  sacrifice  of  buoyancy  and  the  great 
reduction  in  longitudinal  stability  wliich  are  unavoidable  when  diving.  These 
considerations  h.ive  led  many  persons  to  favor  the  construction  of  so-called 
'surface-boats'  rather  than  submarines.  They  would  resemble  submersibles  in 
many  resjjects,  but  the  i)ower  of  diving  would  oe  surrendered,  altho  they  would 
be  so  constructed  that  by  admitting  water  by  special  tanks  they  could  be  deeply 
immersed  and  show  only  a  small  target  above  the  surface  when  making  an  attack. 
There  would  be  no  necessity  in  such  surface  vessels  to  use  electric  motors  and 
storage  batteries,  since  internal  combustion  engines  could  tje  used  in  all  circum- 
stances. Hence  it  would  be  possible  without  increase  of  size  to  construct  vessels 
of  greater  sjjeed  and  radius  of  action,  and  to  simplify  designs  in  other  important 
features.  It  is  not  possible  to  predict  whether  this  suggestion  to  adopt  surface- 
boats  rather  than  submersibles  will  have  a  practical  result  ;  but  it  is  unquestion- 
able that  improvements  in.  or  alternatives  to.  internal  combustion  engines  will 
favor  the  increase  of  power  in  relati(Mi  to  weight,  and  so  will  tend  to  the  jiroduc- 
tion  of  vessels  of  higlier  speed." 
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NATURE-STUDY  IN  THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

1\  ,TR.  WILBUR  S.  JACKMAN,of  the  School  of  Education 
■^^ ^  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  contends  that  tlie  teaching  of 
certain  phases  of  nature-study  and  science  should  be  an  integral 
feature  of  seventh-day  instruction.  Science  and  religion,  urges 
Mr.  Jackson,  have  been  moving  along  two  converging  lines,  toward 
contact  without  collision.  This  movement  has  resulted  already, 
he  claims,  "  in  a  revised  idea  concerning  the  function  of  both,  and 
in  a  new  conception  of  the  spiritual  realm."  Hence  his  advocacy 
of  the  introduction  of  science  into  the  Sunday-school.  Of  the 
difficulties  confronting  such  an  innovation  he  writes  (in  7/te  Edu- 
cational Review,  New  York)  as  follows  : 

"  It  is  important  in  the  outset  to  observe  that  the  task  of  the 
present  is  not  simply  to  introduce  nature-study  into  tiie  Sunday- 
school.  If  that  were  all.  the  undertaking  would  be  far  simpler 
than  it  really  is.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  vivid  account  of 
nature  always  has  been  presented  with  dramatic  clearness  as  a 
part  of  the  Sunday-school  curriculum.  So  faithfully  have  these 
lessons  been  taught,  that,  to  thousands  of  people,  it  were  not  more 
shocking  to  doubt  the  common  axioms  of  morality  than  it  is  to 
question  any  part  of  the  Biblical  story  of  nature.  .  .  .  But,  out  of 
patient  and  careful  observation,  science  has  created  a  conception 
of  the  origin,  the  development,  and  the  destiny  of  nature,  and  of 
man's  place  in  the  great  plan,  that  can  not  be  linked  with  the 
primitive  conception  by  even  the  maddest  flight  of  poetic  fancy. 
.  .  .  The  Darwinian  theory,  which  certainly  has  more  points  in 
its  favor  regarding  the  history  of  life  than  any  other,  completely 
demolishes  the  old  picture  which  was  very  firmly  established  in 
our  minds  in  our  early  years  through  the  teaching  of  the  Sunday- 
school.  .  .  .  It  is  against  this  flinty  wall  of  pious  belief  that  na- 
ture study  must  hurl  itself  and  upon  which  it  must  make  some  im- 
pression if  it  is  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  Sunday-school  as  a  means 
of  moral  and  religious  training.  To  introduce  nature-study  into 
the  Sunday-school,  that  is,  to  make  it  a  direct  factor  in  moral  and 
religious  training  means  to  give  the  child  an  entirely  different 
point  of  view  from  that  received  by  those  of  us  who  learned  its 
lessons  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago." 

What,  in  the  old  conception,  was  the  story  of  man  an  nature, 
we  now  regard  as  the  story  of  man  in  nature,  says  Mr.  Jackman. 
He  continues : 

"  The  great  generalization  oi  science  upon  which  our  future  ethi- 
cal systems  must  rest  is  that  nothing  happens  through  whim  or 
chance;  that  everything,  both  in  the  realm  of  the  physical  world 
and  within  the  field  of  human  action,  occurs  in  a  fixed  and  definite 
order.  .  .  ,  There  are  at  this  time  but  few  of  the  so-called  natural 
laws  that  have  a  general  recognition.  Of  these,  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation is  perhaps  the  best  example.  ...  So  far,  at  least,  have 
people  been  thoroughly  trained  in  the  principles  of  science.  But, 
one  step  farther,  and  there  is  considerable  confusion.  There  are, 
for  instance,  whole  communities  which  know  that  the  only  way 
to  avoid  injury  from  the  falling  brick  is  to  dodge  it,  yet  they  do 
not  hesitate  to  pray  for  rain,  which  in  the  last  analysis  is  as  mucli 
a  matter  of  physics  as  the  falling  brick.  And,  when  we  go  beyond 
this,  and  seek  to  refer  Jiunian  actions  and  their  consequences  to 
natural  laws  \\\-A.i  are  as  rigid  and  as  immutable  as  that  which 
controls  the  falling  brick  or  the  leaning  house,  there  are  as  yet 
but  very  few  people  who  are  willing  to  follow.  .  .  .  Mature  reflec- 
tion, however,  will  show  that  the  consolations  of  science  are  to 
be  preferred.  It  is  vastly  more  conducive  to  a  sound  faith  to  real- 
ize that  the  affairs  of  men  are,  or  may  be,  subject  to  a  beneficent 
and  unchanging  order  than  it  is  to  suppose  that  they  are  subject 
to  the  vacillations  of  caprice  that  may  yield  at  any  moment  to 
either  mundane  or  celestial  influence.  Herein  lies  the  tremendous 
stimulus  to  the  study  of  nature  ;  the  greater  tiie  knowledge  of  the 
law  and  the  facts,  the  more  secure  we  become  in  our  possession 
of  the  future." 

»The  law  of  love,  as  formulated  by  Christ,  is  a  natural  moral  law. 
states  Mr.  Jackman.     He  claims,  moreover,  that  "the  final  confir- 


mation of   the  great  law   of  love   belongs   to  .science,"  and  must 
come   "  from  and  through  a  study  of  nature."     We  read  : 

"  Nineteen  centuries  ago  the  higher  law  was  so  clearly  enunciated 
and  so  bravely  maintained  that  it  transfixed  the  attention  of  the 
world.  'Whosoever  will  lose  his  life  shall  find  it.'  There  has 
never  been  formulated  a  higher  natural  law  than  tliis  .  .  .  .  The 
law  of  love  is  an  expression  of  a  fixed  natural  moral  order,  as  the 
law  of  gravitation  is  an  expression  of  a  fixed  natural  physical  or- 
der. The  apes  and  tigers  and  all  their  kin  who  can  not  under- 
stand this  law,  or  who  will  not  observe  it,  must  perish  as  certainly 
as  he  who  is  buried  beneath  a  falling  wall.  The  reason  why  it  has 
taken  nineteen  centuries  for  the  great  principle  expounded  by 
Christ  to  have  any  particular  influence  in  the  affairs  of  men  is  be- 
cause they  have  not  believed  it  to  be  a  natural  law.  They  have 
looked  upon  it  as  a  whim,  or  as  merely  the  expression  of  a  personal 
opinion,  or  as  a  bit  of  advice,  and  nobody,  necessarily,  has  any 
regard  for  any  of  these,  even  tho  it  should  come  from  the  Almighty 
Himself.  The  final  confirmation  of  the  great  law  of  love  belongs 
to  science.  It  comes  from  and  through  a  study  of  nature.  Its 
acceptance  is  made  possible  only  by  man's  true  place  in  nature 
becoming  known  and  understood.  What  a  century  under  the 
operation  of  this  law  will  do  for  mankind  we  can  scarcely  imagine. 
In  a  hundred  years  we  shall  look  back  upon  the  jail,  the  peniten- 
tiary, and  the  reformatory  as  now  we  look  back  upon  the  pillory 
and  thumbscrews  as  instruments  of  torture.  The  prisons  will  be 
visited  as  curiosities  as  we  now  visH  the  Tower  of  London.  The 
new  century  of  science  will  be  the  age  of  the  schoolhouse  and  of 
education.  The  strong  will  help  the  weak  and  thus  more  surely 
increase  their  own  strength. 

"  We  stand  in  mute  horror  before  the  catastrophe  of  the  Iroquois 
Theater  fire  ;  but  that  disaster  is  repeated  over  and  over  again 
every  year  in  our  cities.  Unsanitary  houses,  filthy  streets,  adul- 
terated food,  impure  air  combine  to  carry  off  human  beings  that 
are  the  victims  of  a  neglect  as  reprehensible  as  that  which  attaches 
to  any  directly  responsible  for  the  Iroquois  disaster.  That  they 
die  one  by  one  and  alone  instead  of  suddenly  and  in  a  heap  does 
not  really  lessen  the  horror.  Tlie  conscientious  application  of  half 
tiic  science  we  know  vjotild  sa7'e  them  all.  I  beheve  in  the  great 
doctrine  of  redemption.  When  imbued  with  the  new  religion, 
every  man  will  become  a  savior  of  the  weak  and  the  needy.  Man 
will  not  only  become  his  brother's  keeper,  he  will  become  in  truth 
his  redeemer." 


THE   DECAY    OF    RELIGIOUS    CONTROVERSY. 

FRANCIS  WILLIAM  NEWMAN  is  cited  by  Francis  Crib- 
ble in  The  Fortnightly  Review  (London),  as  not  only  the  an- 
tithesis of  his  brother.  Cardinal  Newman,  but  as  the  man  who 
laid  the  ax  at  the  root  of  the  tree  of  dogma.  With  the  abolition 
of  dogma  will  follow  eventually  the  obsolescence  of  religious  con- 
troversy. The  contrast  between  the  theological  methods  of  the 
two  brothers  is  thus  suggested  : 

"  Francis  Newman  once  tried  to  explain  to  Dr.  Martineau  (he 
difference  between  his  own  religious  attitude  and  that  of  his  emi- 
nent brother,  the  Cardinal.  '  It  is  a  matter  of  faith,'  he  said.  '  I 
have  faith,  and  the  Cardinal  has  none.  The  Cardinal  comes  to  a 
river,  and  believes  that  he  can  not  possibly  cross  it  unless  he  tal^es 
a  particular  boat  with  a  particular  name  painted  on  it.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  I  can  swim.'" 

By  the  boat,  of  course,  he  meant  dogmatic  doctrine.  Francis 
Newman  passed  from  "a  rigid  to  a  fluid"  Christianity,  from  a 
fixed  to  an  elastic  creed,  from  definiteness  to  vagueness  ;  from  a 
religion  of  the  intellect  to  a  religion  of  faith.  The  cant  word 
"  latitudinarianism"  has  been  applied  to  this  "fluid  Christianity," 
in  which  dogmas  have  been  dropped,  and  terminology  only  main- 
tained. The  views  of  advanced  thinkers  with  regard  to  dogma 
Mr.  Cribble  thus  states: 

"At  present,  as  far  as  one  can  judge.  .  .  the  view  of  dogma 
entertained  by  advanced  thinkers  within  the  churches  appears  to 
be  pretty  much  this:  that  there  is  no  warranty  for  regarding  fail- 
ure to  accept  them  as  a  sin ;  that  it  would  be  well  if  most  of  them 
were  dropped,  and  the  rest  restated ;  but  that  they  iiave  their  pro- 
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visional  utility  ;  and  tiiat  as  no  one  really  believes  all  of  them  in 
the  plain  sense  of  the  words,  any  clergyman  may  with  propriety 
make  his  private  reservations  witli  regard  to  any  of  iliem,  and  al- 
low it  to  be  understood  that  he  believes  what  he  does  not  believe 
while  continuing  to  do  his  clerical  work  and  to  draw  his  clerical 
stipend.  Intellectual  insincerity,  in  short,  is  justified  on  the 
ground  that  religion  is  essential,  whereas  dogma  is  only  incidental. 
To  which  Francis  Newman  would  have  replied,  and  did  reply  by 
implication,  that  true  religion  and  intellectual  insincerity  are  in- 
compatible ;  and  that  the  proper  course  is  to  get  rid  of  the  dogmas 
while  retaining  the  religion." 

This  belief  of  Francis  Newman,  we  are  told,  is  slowly  gaining 
the  apprehension  of  the  world,  which  in  some  quarters  realizes 
that  a  church  without  dogma  is  a  quite  possible  institution.  To 
quote  further : 

••I)Ut  a  church  without  dogma?  Is  that  also  possible?  One 
would  perhaps  hesitate  to  say  so  if  the  cry  for  it  had  not  arisen 
within  the  ranks  of  a  church  once  one  of  the  most  rigidly  dog- 
matic. That,  however,  was  what  happened  when  the  synod  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  of  the  Canton  of  Vaud  met  last  autumn  to 
discuss  the  revision  of  its  formularies  in  the  light  of  modern 
thought.  The  proposal  was  then  seriously  made,  and  substantially 
supported,  that  candidates  for  holy  orders  should  be  excused  sub- 
mission to  any  dogmatic  tests— that  their  adhesion  should  be  to 
religion  in  general,  and  not  to  any  particularized  creed.  The  ma- 
jority rejected  the  proposal.  The  time  did  not  seem  to  be  ripe  for 
it.     But  it  was  nevertheless  a  sign  of  times  that  are  ripening." 

Necessarily  such  a  condition  of  things  would  render  contro- 
versy impossible.     As  Mr.  Gribble  remarks: 

"  The  dogmas  have  been  dropped,  and  the  terminology  has  been 
retained— that,  in  a  sentence,  is  the  evolution  which  the  Higher 
Criticism  has  brought  about  in  the  course  of  the  last  half-cen- 
tury. And  accordingly  theological  controversy  has  lost  half  its 
bitterness  by  losing  all  its  meaning.  The  skeptic,  on  his  part, 
feels  that  to  attack  the  dogmas  of  Christianity  is  to  assail  shadows 
of  perpetually  changing  shape.  The  Christian  apologist,  on  his, 
can  say  little  to  the  skeptic,  for  fear  lest,  in  denouncing  him,  he 
should  also  by  implication  be  denouncing  Dean  Fremantle,  or 
some  other  office-bearer  in  the  household  of  faith.  Quarrels, 
therefore,  subside  for  the  lack  of  anything  definite  to  quarrel 
about;  and  all  sen.sible  men  are  of  the  same  religion  because  the 
religion  is  capable  of  being  stretched  to  cover  all  sensible  opin- 
ions. For  really  embittered  disputation — as  also  for  really  morbid 
religiosity — the  first  thing  needful  is  a  rigid  creed  with  penalties 
for  those  who  reject  it." 


The  Church  as  "A  School  of  Fine  Arts."— In  a 
recent  issue  of  Etudes  (Paris),  a  review  founded  by  the  Jesuit 
fathers  in  1856,  Hippolyte  Pr^vot  enters  upon  an  eloquent  defense 
of  the  principle  of  State  support  for  the  church.  "What!"  ex- 
claims M.  I'rdvot,  "  Part  of  the  public  revenues  are  employed  to 
pay  dancers  and  singers  salaries  greater  than  the  prime  minister's 
—part  again  is  used  to  endow  schools  of  fine  arts,  museums,  libra- 
ries, chairs  of  science  and  literature;  and  should  nothing  be  given 
tothe  church,  which  is  for  the  peasant  at  once  his  school  of  fine 
arts,  his  museum,  his  library  ;  the  only  place  where  he  learns  there 
exist  things  called  painting,  music,  eloquence;  where  he  hears 
duty  and  hope  spoken  of  ;  wliere  his  ideas  rise  above  that  piece 
of  ground  which  he  turns  over  and  over  so  industriously  day  by 
day  until  the  hour  comes  when  he  will  lie  beneath  it?"  It  is  unpar- 
donable, some  people  argue,  "that  those  who  do  not  attend  divine 
worship,  who  do  not  believe  in  it,  should  be  obliged  to  contribute 
to  its  expense."     To  this  objection  M.  I'rcvot  replies: 

"  Do  a  majority  of  the  French  people  go  to  the  theaters  subsi- 
dized in  Paris?  Many  a  class  lecture  in  the  College  of  France  has 
not  more  than  half  a  dozen  auditors.  A  great  number  of  citizens 
have  never  had  occasion  to  enter  the  hall  of  a  court  of  justice. 
Of  what  good  is  the  road  running  along  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean tothe  fisherman  on  the  Atlantic  coast  ?  and  the  public 
schools?  Would  people  who  have  no  children,  or  who  prefer  to 
send  their  children  to  ]iriv.ite  schools,  have  a  right  to  refuse  to  pay 
the  X.-a.-k}"— Translation  made  for  'Xwv.  Litkkakv  Dkjest. 


A    RETURNING    AGE   OF    FAITH. 

AFTER  a  lon.ti  period  of  depression,  of  low  spirits,  of  a  kind 
of  shamefacednessand  apology,  the  soul  of  man— man, /'.^., 
contrasted  with  his  natural  circumstances— is  about  to  stand  up ; 
is  already,  indeed,  upon  his  feet,  with  something  of  the  ancient 
daring  in  his  eyes."  This  view  of  the  situation  is  maintained  by 
the  Rev.  John  A.  Hutton,  a  writer  in  The  Hibbert  Journal  {\.o\\- 
don,  July).  At  present,  says  Mr.  Hutton,  "  we  are  living  from 
hand  to  mouth,  without  the  moral  order  and  peace  which  come  of 
obedience  to  some  faith  or  vision."  W'e  are,  he  insists,  in  a  con- 
dition of  unstable  equilibrium,  of  inner  discord  and  unhappiness; 
a  condition,  however,  which  "gives  men  the  hearing  ear."  In 
other  words,  we  are  to  look  for  a  reaction  in  the  temper  of  the 
community  toward  the  problems  of  life.     He  continues: 

"On  the  principle  of  the  swing  of  the  pendulum,  we  ought  to 
anticipate  a  reaction  against  the  mood  which  has  dominated  men 
during,  to  speak  roughly,  the  last  generation.  It  is  po.ssible,  no 
doubt,  to  give  an  airy  and  cynical  interpretation  of  this  pendulum 
principle — that  it  is  due  to  the  incurable  levity  of  the  public  mind. 
But  a  more  serious  and  honorable  explanation  is  also  competent. 
Any  reaction  which  is  widespread,  and  has  the  note  of  spontaneity, 
will  be  found  to  be  the  protest  of  man's  entire  nature  against  the 
arrogance  and  tyranny  of  one  aspect  or  faculty  of  that  nature. 
We  have  the  instinct  for  freedom,  for  self-assertion;  but— it  may 
be  a  reminiscence  in  our  blood,  or  it  may  be  the  calling  and  elec- 
tion of  God— we  have  also  the  instinct  to  deal  severely  with  our- 
.selves — the  instinct  of  obedience,  of  bondage.  .  .  .  There  are 
signs,  it  seems  to  me,  that  men,  in  certain  matters,  are  beginning 
to  have  misgivings,  beginning  to  fear  they  have  gone  far  enough  ; 
signs  of  a  certain  timidity  which  will  be  condemned  as  weakness 
by  so:ne  still  strenuous  minds,  but  which  will  be  regarded  by  oth- 
ers as  belonging  equally  to  man's  true  nature,  as  the  sign  of  his 
inevitable  need  of  some  shelter  for  his  spirit." 

Mr.  Hutton  points  to  the  rapid  spread  of  Christian  Science,  and 
to  the  revival  of  the  "occult"  in  our  time,  as  bearing  upon  his 
contention.     Of  these  particular  symptoms  he  writes : 

"  That  the  Christian  Science  propaganda  should  begin  and 
should  find  such  a  welcome  in  an  age  and  among  habits  of  thought 
diametrically  opposed  to  its  ideas,  is  a  shining  illustration  of  how 
extremes  meet.  Sympathetically  considered,  also,  it  gives  the 
rationale,  the  inner  reasonableness,  of  that  long-established  max- 
im. Extremes  meet  for  the  same  reason  that  tyrannies  are  over- 
thrown. The  latter  extreme  is  the  passionate  reaction,  often  un- 
just and  disastrous  but  inevitable,  against  the  former.  To  the 
ipse  dixit  oi  materialism,  becoming  more  and  more  strident  and 
cock-sure  that  there  is  nothing  but  matter  in  the  world.  Christian 
Science,  with  equal  self  confidence,  replies  that  there  is  nothing  but 
spirit.  Now,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  enter  into 
proofs,  or  to  justify  the  general  movement,  signs  of  which  are  here 
alleged.  My  purpose  is  simply  to  name  some  signs,  as  they  seem 
to  me,  that,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly  in  an  absolute  sense,  the 
general  mind  to-day  is  steadily  inclining  toward  a  certain  consid- 
erateness  and  attitude  of  attention  with  regard  to  the  spiritual 
view  of  man  and  the  world. 

"The  same  interpretation  may  legitimately  be  given  of  the  re- 
markal)le  revival  of  the  '  occult '  in  our  time.  It  is  idle,  it  is  sim- 
ply not  true,  to  say  that  this  dabblmg  in  the  black  arts  is  confined 
to  those  few  queer  people  whom  we  shall  always  have  with  us  and 
that  it  is  without  significance.  One  has  only  to  walk  up  and  down 
a  street  in  the  busier  part  of  any  of  our  cities  to  see  what  a  trade 
must  be  going  on  in  the  unseen  and  the  diabolical.  It  may  not  be 
a  comfortable  sign  ;  indeed,  it  points  to  a  real  peril  which  will  ac- 
company any  wholesale  return  to  faith,  as  it  has  accompanied 
every  such  instinctive  and  elementary  movement  in  past  times. 
But  it  is  the  sign,  I  believe,  of  a  kind  of  wild  revenge  which  the 
spiritual  side  of  our  human  nature  is  celebrating  as  a  jirotest 
against  its  long  neglect.  As  such,  it  gives  an  insight  into  the  ne- 
cessities of  human  nature  ;  that  in  the  absence  of  the  prophet  from 
the  soul,  in  the  absence  of  some  honorable  faith,  which  will  con- 
trol the  Huid  and  haunting  faculties  of  man,  there  may  take  place, 
even  in  the  most  enlightened  society,  a  kind  of  stampede  into  dark 
and  dubious  and  imbecile  things.  By  themselves,  these  things 
are   disheartening    and  deplorable   enough,  but   they  are  not  by 
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tlicmsL'lves.  They  are  rather  like  pieces  of  paper  and  bits  of  straw 
and  clouds  of  dust  blown  about  by  a  wind  which,  nevertheless,  is 
a  good  enough  wind,  bearing  ships  out  to  sea  and  home." 

A  return  to  faith,  according  to  Mr.  Hutton,  implies  a  reasser- 
tion  of  man's  personality  in  the  face  of  the  great  impersonal  forces 
of  the  universe.  It  is  one  way  of  stating  the  terms  of  the  contro- 
versy of  the  last  fifty  years,  lie  writes,  to  say  that  it  has  been  a 
battle  between  man  and  the  universe,  between  man  witli  liis  in- 
stinctive and  traditional  ideas  of  himself — his  dignity,  his  signifi- 
cance, on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  infinite  world.  But 
now,  lie  concludes,  "  it  seems  that  man's  '  personality,'  which  in 
reality  was  being  threatened  by  the  formulas  and  deductions  of 
materialistic  science,  is  showing  signs  of  recovery  ;  and,  because 
the  sense  of  personality  once  confirmed  will  proceed  to  claim  its 
inherent  rights,  and  at  the  further  stage  to  take  up  its  duties  and 
responsibilities,  the  survival  and  reenforcement  of  personality  is  a 
conclusion  which  must  be  hailed  witli  satisfaction  by  all  who  would 
not  despair  of  the  human  enterprise." 


Mr.  Jump  attempted  to  settle  the  matter  of  liturgy  in  his  own 
congregation  Ijy  referendum.     He  reports: 

"Among  the  illuminating  comments  gleaned  from  nearly  two 
hundred  submitted  answers,  one  confession  expressed  finely  that 
nobler,  open-minded  temper  which  has  made  Congregationalism 
a  world-force.  The  question  was, 'Do  you  like  fixed  forms  of 
prayer?'     The  answer  was,  '  I  do  not  like  them  j^V."  " 


LITURGICAL    UNREST    IN    THE   CONGREGA- 
TIONAL  CHURCH. 

THE  Kev.  Herbert  A.  Jump,  a  Congregationalist  pastor,  dis- 
cussing in  TJie  Church  Economist,  New  York,  the  "liturgi- 
cal unrest"  within  his  denomination,  remarks  that  a  Congregation- 
alist "  conceives  of  liberty  as  a  locomotive  liberty,  a  freedom  to 
move;  and  so,  like  an  ecclesiastical  Abraham,  he  is  forever  going 
out  from  the  old,  not  knowing  whither  he  goes,  often  not  caring 
whither  he  goes,  so  long  as  his  soul  thrills  with  the  sight  and 
conquest  of  new  worlds."  Mr.  Jump  admits  that  this  attitude  at 
times  results  in  embarrassment.  Prior  to  the  present  uneasiness 
Congregationalism  passed  through  a  period  of  theological  unrest. 
Says  Mr.  Jump  . 

"Then  it  was,  Do  you  believe  in  the  Apostles'  Creed?  Now  it 
is.  Do  you  say  it?  Then  it  was.  Shall  we  cut  the  Trinity  from 
the  Doxology?  Now  it  is.  When  shall  we  sing  that  Doxology, 
before  or  after  or  in  the  middle  of  the  worship?  For  an  old-fash- 
ioned Congregationalist  to  attend  service  in  a  'modern  '  church  is 
like  going  to  explore  an  unmapped  province  of  Greenland — nor  is 
the  cold  country  chosen  for  the  simile  accidentally.  He  finds  him- 
self liturgically 'lost.'  He  looks  hopefully  to  discover  if  the  church 
calendar  will  not  announce  a  mid-week  'preparatory  and  interpre- 
tative lecture  on  next  Sunday's  order  of  service;  pupils  please 
bring  notebooks.'  His  state  of  mind  is  like  that  of  the  little  fel- 
low who  was  being  put  to  bed  by  his  nurse  while  his  mother  enter- 
tained callers  down-stairs.  Suddenly  a  wail  descends  from  the 
nursery.  '  Oh,  mama,  mama!  Come  quick  !  Maud  is  mixing  me 
all  up  in  my  prayers.'  " 

Mr.  Jump  goes  on  to  explain  the  origin  of  "  the  liturgical  poverty 
from  which  Congregationalism  is  to-day  shivering."     We  read: 

"  Dissatisfied  with  Romanism  and  Episcopacy,  our  ecclesiastical 
ancestors  worried  themselves  fiee  from  all  forms  of  liturgical  art. 
The  Puritan  was  essentially  and  conscientiously  a  reactionary. 
Like  a  rubber  ball,  he  showed  his  inmost  nature  by  the  energy 
with  which  he  rebounded  from  all  tliat  had  preceded,  and  ipso 
facto,  irritated  him.  And  as  religion  was  the  most  intense  part  of 
his  nature,  his  rebounds  in  the  religious  sphere,  like  Abou  Ben 
Adheni,  'led  all  the  rest."  " 

But  now,  he  continues,  has  come  a  reaction  : 

"In  this  last  decade,  however,  we  are  experiencing  an  unrest 
that  looks  not  toward  destruction,  but  toward  constructive  restor- 
ation. A  rebellion  against  the  extremes  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury reaction  is  taking  on  form,  tlio  not  as  yet  much  comeliness. 
The  art-media  which  Puritanism  fiung  into  the  ash-heap  as  notii- 
ing  but  burnt-out  coals  are  seen  to  be  still  possessed  of  warmth 
and  power.  The  minister  to-day,  accordingly,  is  asking  himself 
liturgical  questions  and  grimly  setting  his  teeth  to  solve  the  mys- 
teries of  the  prayer-book  and  untangle  the  Christian  year." 


A   GODLESS   THEOLOGY. 

'"jn'HE  charge  has  recently  been  repeatedly  made  that  the  repre- 
A  sentatives  of  modern  theology  "  think  atheistically."  This 
does  not  mean  that  they  are  atheists  in  the  historical  sense  of  this 
term,  but  that  they  practically  eliminate  God  as  an  active  or  .spe- 
cial factor  in  the  construction  of  their  theories,  and  the  term  thus 
only  emphasizes  the  old  charge  that  modern  theology  is  purely 
"naturalistic."  The  charge  is  again  raised  in  an  address  delivered 
in  Eisenach  by  Professor  Liitgert,  one  of  the  conservative  men  of 
the  University  of  Halle.  He  declares  that  the  difference  between 
the  conservative  and  the  advanced  school  of  theologians  is  this, 
that  the  former  in  their  historic  researches  into  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  religion  make  use  of  their  knowledge  of  God,  while 
the  latter  do  not.  He  quotes  the  following  proposition  of  a  lead- 
ing protagonist  of  advanced  theology:  "Our  scientific  research 
comes  to  an  end  then  when  we  include  God  as  a  coefficient  in  hi.s- 
tory.''  In  opposition  he  declares  that  "  when  in  our  thinking  and 
work  we  leave  God  aside,  this  is  no  longer  a  method  but  a  decep- 
tion "  ;  and  "  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  dismiss  God  from 
our  thoughts  and  actions.  The  very  fact  that  we  ignore  Him  is 
a  proof  that  He  is  a  faccor  in  our  minds  and  hearts." 

Paul  Jaeger  has  taken  up  this  new  phase  of  the  never-ending 
struggle  between  the  two  schools  of  theology  in  the  Christliche 
ITc/t  of  Marburg,  the  leading  popular  exponent  of  the  liberal 
school,  and  discusses  the  question  in  how  far  it  can  be  truthfully 
said  that  modern  theology  is  "atheistic."  From  this  discussion 
we  quote  the  following  characteristic  passages: 

"  Modern  theology  is  distinctively  scientific.  This  is  its  highest 
goal  and  aim.  It  purposes  to  produce  a  science  of  religious  life 
that  stands  in  exact  contact  with  the  scientific  consciousness  and 
work  of  the  times.  The  object  is  not  to  produce  a  certain  partic- 
ular type  of  science,  but  to  bring  theology  into  harmony  with  sci- 
ence as  this  is  now  generally  understood  and  accepted.  It  has 
become  more  and  more  clear  that,  in  contrast  to  the  scientific 
thought  of  the  ancient  times  or  the  Middle  Ages,  a  new  type  of 
science  has  in  modern  times  been  developed,  the  program  of 
which,  tersely  stated,  is  this:  We  must  explain  the  world  by  the 
world  or  on  the  basis  of  the  world  itself.  This  is  at  the  same  time 
the  leading  method  of  work  adopted  by  the  entire  modern  scientific 
world.  History  and  its  phenomena  are  to  be  explained  on  the 
basis  of  the  agencies  that  are  active  in  the  development  of  the 
world,  and  that,  too,  without  an  appeal  to  the  idea  of  a  Ciod.  It  is 
only  in  this  way  that  theology  can  be  placed  on  a  parallel  with  the 
other  departments  of  research,  and  thus  claim  a  place  in  the  uni- 
versitas  litterarui/i.  Theology  is  not  to  have  a  special  method  of 
its  own,  but  its  researches  are  to  be  conducted  under  the  same 
canons  that  prevail  in  other  lines  of  investigation.  In  modern  sci- 
ence God  is  no  longer  a  self-evident  factor  as  He  was  in  former 
investigation.  Modern  scientific  research  i_s^)iorat  Dcuiii.  i.e.,  it 
knows  nothing  of  Him.  It  has  been  generally  accepted  that  (iod, 
as  understood  by  the  pious,  is  not  an  object  of  scientific  research 
at  all.  As  a  matter  of  principle  modern  theology,  like  all  modern 
science,  takes  into  consideration  the  powers  that  are  operative  in 
nature  and  its  processes,  and  does  not  take  into  consideration  any 
that  'come  directly  from  God."  " 

The  writer  then  devotes  a  column  or  more  to  showing  that  such 
"  ignoring  of  God  "  by  the  theologian  need  not  worry  the  Christian 
at  all,  because  the  Christian  physician,  in  applying  his  science, 
just  as  much  "  ignores  God  "  as  the  theologian  under  modern  con- 
ditions does.     Each  one  of  these  two  operates  experimentally  and 
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historically,  and  independently  of  his  faith,  in  his  own  department. 
In  conclusion  the  writer  says: 

"The  last  word  in  this  matter  has  not  by  any  means  yet  been 
spoken.  This  discussion  has  for  its  object  chiefly  to  clear  up  the 
problem  itself  and  to  bring  about  its  discussion.  To-day,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  clearly  stated  that  the  charge  against  modern  the- 
ology of  being  'atheistic'  contains  some  truth,  but  nothing  that 
need  frighten  n-i,."— Translation  inadefor'Ywv.  Literary  Digest. 


THREE    INTERNATIONAL   CONVENTIONS. 

OK  special  interest  as  emphasizing  the  organized  activities  of 
young  people  in  the  Christian  Church  were  three  interna- 
tional conventions  which  met  during  the  last  week  of  June  and 
the  first  two  weeks  of  July.  These  were  the  eleventh  Interna- 
tional Sunday-school  Convention  of  North  America,  which  met  at 
Toronto,  Canada  ;  the  seventh  International  Convention  of  the 
Epworth  League,  in  Denver,  Col.;  and  tlie  twenty-second  In- 
ternational Christian  Endeavor  Convention,  in  Baltimore.  The 
Toronto  convention  was  attended  by  about  two  thousand  delegates, 
representing  the  principal  evangelical  denominations.  Arrange- 
ments were  made,  after  considerable  opposition,  for  an  optional 
advance  .series  to  be  added  to  the  uniform  lesson  series.  Erom 
reports  of  the  meetings  we  get  the  following  Sunday-school  statis- 
tics • 

"Sunday-schools  in  North  America,  155,007  ;  teachers,  1,556,947; 
scholars,  12,076,232  ;  total  Sunday-school  membership,  14,127,541  ; 
number  of  home  departments,  10,371;  membership  of  home  de- 
partments, 392,859  ;  cradle  roll  membership,  198,223;  scholars  re- 
ceived into  churches  during  past  year,  217,163." 

Tliis  convention  is  generally  acclaimed  a  practical  and  vital 
bond  of  union  between  the  various  evangelical  churches.  The 
New  York  Church  Economist  (undenominational),  remarks: 

"  The  great  gathering  at  Toronto  was  supremely  important  be- 
cause its  dispensation  is  of  the  future.  Most  church  assemblies 
and  courts  deal  with  the  present  age,  but  a  Sunday-school  congress 
legislates  for  the  generation  to  come. 

"  In  another  particular  such  a  convention  is  momentous  beyond 
the  ordinary.  Meetings  for  'grown-ups'  are  largely  critical  or 
analytical ;  a  Sunday-school  conference  is  essentially  constructive. 
It  deals  with  humanity  in  the  dough  ;  it  initiates  ;  it  sets  new  forces 
in  motion.." 

The  Denver  convention  of  the  Epworth  League,  the  Young 
People's  Society  of  Methodism,  was  attended  by  close  upon 
twelve  thousand  delegates  and  visitors.  The  league  has  a  total 
membership  of  2,500,000.  A  movement  was  inaugurated  tending 
toward  the  evangelization  of  the  United  States. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  is  an  interdenominational  society.  At 
the  Baltimore  convention  it  received  with  enthusiasm  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  of  President  Clark  toward  a  program  for  the  or- 
ganization :  "  A  million  new  Ciiristian  Endeavorers;  a  million  new 
church-goers;  a  million  new  church  members;  a  million  new  dol- 
lars for  denominational  missions."  From  the  report  of  Mr.  Von 
Ogden  Vogt,  the  general  secretary  of  the  society,  we  gather  the 
following  facts- 

"There  are  to-day  in  the  whole  of  Christendom  66,772  societies 
of  Christian  Endeavor,  of  which  49.339  are  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  This  is  a  net  gain  of  2,014  i"  the  year  past  after  al- 
lowing lor  societies  disbanded.  The  leading  denominations  in  the 
movement  in  the  United  States,  in  order  of  the  membership  oi' 
their  .societies,  are  i're.sbyterian.  Congregational,  Disciples  of 
Christ,  Baptist,  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  Methodist  Protestant, 
Lutheran,  Dutcli  Keformcd,  Methodist  Episcopal,  and  United 
Brethren.  In  Canada  the  Methodists  have  the  strongest  contin- 
gent; the  Presbyterians  are  second." 

Mr.  William  .Siiaw,  addressmg  the  convention,  said  in  part: 

"Twc-nty  live  years  ago  the  ruling  idea  in  the  Cluircli  was  that 
children  should  be  seen  and  not  heard.     The  result  was:  few  were 


seen  and  none  were  heard.  Twenty-five  years  of  Christian  En- 
deavor have  revealed  to  the  Church  that  it  is  out  of  the  young  peo- 
ple that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  to  be  made. 

"Eminent  men  have  said  that  there  is  no  organization  in  the 
world  to-day  exerting  a  more  potent  influence  for  peace  among  the 
nations  and  none  that  have  done  more  to  bring  the  denominations 
together  in  the  spirit  of  fellowship  and  cooperation  than  Christian 
Endeavor.  It  has  revolutionized  tiie  attitude  of  the  church  toward 
the  young  people  and  the  attitude  of  the  young  people  toward  the 
church.  It  has  transformed  young  people  from  lookers-on  into 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  vigorous  departments  of  the 
church." 


RELIGIOUS   LIFE   OF   THE    NEGRO. 

]\/IR.  BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON  makes  the  criticism 
^^  ^  that  practically  all  writers  on  the  subject  have  discussed 
the  religious  life  of  the  negro  as  tho  it  were  something  fixed  and 
unchanging.  "  They  have  not  sufficiently  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  negro  people,  in  respect  to  their  religious  life,  have  been,  al- 
most since  they  landed  in  America,  in  a  process  of  change  and 
growth."  The  negro  came  to  America  with  the  pagan  ideas  of 
his  African  ancestors;  under  slavery  he  acquired  a  number  of 
Christian  ideas;  and  at  the  present  time  "he  is  slowly  learning 
what  those  ideas  mean  in  practical  life."  As  indicating  the  dis- 
tance the  negro  has  already  traveled  in  his  religious  conceptions, 
Mr.  Washington  writes  (in  Tlie  A'orth  American  Review,  July)  as 
follows : 

"  In  the  religion  of  the  native  African  there  was,  generally 
speaking,  no  place  of  future  reward  or  punishment,  no  heaven  and 
no  hell,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  conceive  them.  For  this  reason 
the  negro  had  little  sense  of  sin.  He  was  not  tortured  by  doubts 
and  fears,  which  are  so  common  and,  we  sometimes  feel,  so  nec- 
essary a  part  of  the  religious  exper*ences  of  Christians.  The  evils 
he  knew  were  present  and  physical. 

"During  the  period  of  servitude  in  the  New  World,  the  negro 
race  did  not  wholly  forget  the  traditions  and  habits  of  thought 
that  it  brought  from  Africa.  But  it  added  to  its  ancestral  stock 
certain  new  ideas. 

"Slavery,  with  all  its  disadvantages,  gave  the  negro  race,  by 
way  of  recompense,  one  great  consolation,  namely,  the  Christian 
religion  and  the  hope  and  belief  in  a  future  life.  .  .  .  This  hope 
and  this  aspiration,  which  are  the  theme  of  so  many  of  the  old 
negro  hymns,  found  expression  in  the  one  institution  that  slavery 
permitted  to  the  negro  people — the  negro  church.  It  was  natu- 
ral and  inevitable  that  the  negro  church,  coming  into  existence  as 
it  did  under  slavery,  should  permit  the  religious  life  of  the  negro 
to  express  itself  in  ways  almost  wholly  detached  from  morality. 
There  was  little  in  slavery  to  encourage  the  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility." 

It  has  been  said,  continues  Mr.  Washington,  that  the  negro 
church  is  too  emotional.  He  points  out  that  another  disability  is 
that  it  lacks  a  sufficiently  definite  connection  with  the  moral  and 
social  life  of  the  negro  people.     On  this  point  he  writes: 

"Could  this  connection  be  effected  in  a  large  degree,  it  would 
give  to  the  movement  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  race  the  force  and 
inspiration  of  a  religious  motive.  It  would  give  to  the  negro  re- 
ligion more  of  that  missionary  spirit,  the  spirit  of  service,  that  it 
needs  to  purge  it  of  some  of  the  worst  elements  that  still  cling  to  it. 

"The  struggle  to  attain  a  higher  level  of  living,  to  get  land,  to 
build  a  home,  to  give  their  children  an  education,  just  because  it 
demands  more  earnestness  and  steadfastness  of  purpose,  gives  a 
steadiness  and  a  moral  significance  to  the  religious  life,  which  is 
the  thing  the  negro  people  need  at  present. 

"  A  large  element  of  the  negro  church  must  be  recalled  from  its 
apocalyptic  vision  back  to  the  earth  ;  the  members  of  the  negro 
race  must  be  taught  tliat  mere  religious  emotion  that  is  guided  by 
no  definite  idea  and  is  devoted  to  no  purpose  is  vain." 

I'oi'K  I'lrs  X,  has  se-iit  a  jiersonal  letter  to  the  Mikado  of  Japan,  conveyini;  tlie 
timnks  of  the  Roman  Ciniicli  to  Japan  for  the  latter's  attitude  toward  the 
Roman  Catiiolic  missionaries  in  Manclnirii.  The  letter  lias  reference  to  terri- 
tory where,  when  Russia  was  in  tlie  ascendant,  missionaries  were  made  to  feel 
acutely  tiie  ojiposition  of  the  Greek  Church. 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT. 


FRENCH    AND    BRITISH    COMMENT   ON   THE 
RETURN    OF    PAUL   JONES. 

"  I  ^HE  day  after  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  Napoleon  was  plunged 
-*■  in  gloomy  thoughts,  and  turning  to  Berthier,  then  the  most 
devoted,  if  not  the  ablest  of  his  marshals,  he  asked:  "Berthier, 
how  old  was  I'aul  Jones  when  he  died.''"  "I  do  not  know,"  was 
the  reply,  "  I  think  he  was  forty-five."  "  He  had  not  finished  his 
career,"  said  the  Emperor,  sadly  ;  "  if  he  had  lived  France  migiit 
have  had  an  Admiral  like  Nelson."  This  anecdote  is  related  in 
the  Paris  Figaro  apropos  of  the  day,  when,  to  quote  further: 

"Tlie  sailors  of  Admiral  Sigsbee  come  to  receive  the  coffin  of 
Paul  Jones,  in  order  to  take  back  the  founder  of  the  American 
navy  to  the  country  which  he  made  free.  The 
Stars  and  Stripes  of  the  American  flag  shall 
enfold  his  remams — the  flag  born  on  the  birth- 
day of  the  Admiral,  the  flag  which  he  was  the 
first  to  make  the  cannons  of  Europe  salute. 
France  in  her  turn  salutes  the  coffin  contain- 
ing the  ashes  of  Commodore  Paul  Jones." 

The  same  paper  compares  the  return  of  the 
hero's  body  to  America,  with  the  return  of 
Napoleon's  remains  from  St.  Helena  to  Paris, 
and  adds  that  Paul  Jones  was  "a  hero  in 
America,  a  pirate  in  England,  a  patriot  in 
history." 

The  Action  (Paris)  speaks  of  the  "  imposing 
ceremony"  with  which  the  Admiral's  body 
was  publicly  guarded  in  state  and  despatched 
to  Cherbourg.  \'ery  striking  was  the  allocu- 
tion made  by  citizen  Paul  Brousse  at  the 
H6tel  de  Ville,  and  addressed  to  the  Ameri- 
cans present.     He  concluded  by  saying: 

■■  I  may  be  permitted  to  believe  that  if  ever 
by  any  unforeseen  possibility,  you  should  hear 
from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  ag- 
onizing cry  of  France  wounded  by  her  enemies, 
that  France  who  in  her  republican  dignity  is 
so  resolutely  pacific,  the  Due  de  Duras  of 
Paul  Jones,  which  went  from  France  to 
America,  would  return  to  Europe  equipped 
with  succor  for  her  who  had  watched  over  the 
cradle  in  which  was  born  your  independence." 


republic  ought  to  abolish  tiie  army,  the  great  American  Republic 
sends  to  us  a  military  squadron  to  honor  the  memory  of  a  sailor 
who  fought  for  her  independence. 

"  And  while  our  pacificists  labor  to  convert  their  own  and  the 
neighboring  countries  to  their  views,  President  Roosevelt  reaches 
out  to  France  the  hand  of  a  soldier." 

The  Times  (London)  joins  to  its  acknowledgment  of  the  high 
qualities  of  Paul  Jones  a  prayer  that  tiie  War  of  1S12  may  be  the 
last  conflict  in  arms  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain.     To 

quote  : 

"  This  week  the  navies  of  France  and  the  United  States  have 
been  exchanging  cordial  international  courtesies  over  what  our 
Paris  correspondent  has  not  inaptly  called  the  'apotheosis  '  of  Paul 
Jones.  .  .  .  That  great  seaman  was  a  good  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  a  good  servant  of  France,  and  withal  a  redoubtable  foe 
of  this  country,  albeit  a  Scotsman  by  birth.  Vet  the  relations  of 
this  country  with  both  France  and  the  United 
States  are  now  happily  such  that,  'without  re- 
opening old  wounds,'  we  can  join  with  them 
in  honoring  the  memory  of  so  great  a  seaman, 
just  as  Frenchmen  may  join  with  us  in  admir- 
ing the  unique  genius  of  Nelson.  That  it  took 
a  Nelson  to  beat  them  is  no  unworthy  tribute 
to  their  naval  valor  and  renown.  Between 
three  nations  so  kindred  in  political  genius 
and  aspirations  as  England,  France,  and  the 
United  States,  the  memories  of  their  former 
conflicts,  so  honorable  to  all,  may  well 
strengthen  the  friendship  which  now  so  hap- 
pily unites  them.  Indeed,  we  may  best  ex- 
press these  happy  relations  by  saying  that  the 
sentiment  which  will  prevail  at  Brest  will  be 
identical  witii  that  already  embodied  in  a 
toast  which  is  not  uncommon  on  either  side 
of  the  Atlantic, 'The  War  of  1812;  may  it 
always  be  the  late  war  between  England  and 
the  United  States.'" — Translations  made  for 
The  Litp:rakv  Digest. 


HOW    FRANCE   WILL   CHECK 
OUR    IMPERIALISM. 


T 


HE  Ijenevolent  quality  of  our  "  imperial- 


The  paper  from  which  we  copy  this  speech 
augurs  from  the  recent  events  in  the  relations 
of   French    and   Americans    at   Paris,   Cher- 
bourg, and  Brest  that  an  entente  is  likely  to  be  established   be- 
tween America  and  PVance  as  it  has  been   between  France  and 
England.     In  the  words  of  this  journal: 

"  We  believe  we  are  witnessing  the  preliminaries  to  an  entente 
cordiale  between  France  and  the  United  States.  .  .  .  All  the 
speeches  made  by  the  distinguished  Americans  present,  all  the  re- 
marks, published  and  known,  of  the  diplomats  indicated  a  keen 
interest  in  peace  and  mutual  understanding  between  the  two  na- 
tions, and  an  intention  to  promote  such  a  consummation." 

The  Gaulois  (Paris)  points  out  to  the  Socialists  and  faddish 
pacificists  who  desire  to  abolish  the  army,  that  the  American  Re- 
public in  its  demonstrations  over  Paul  Jones  declares  that  it  is  still 
a  military  nation.     It  says: 

"  Americans  ought  to  be  very  well  satisfied  with  the  reception 
we  have  given  them.  Wherever  they  went  they  were  cheered. 
The  moment  they  disembarked  their  soldiers  became  popular 
favorites. 

"  At  the  sight  of  the  American  uniforms,  memories  of  former 
companionship  in  arms  were  awakened,  and  our  officers  were 
happy  to  welcome  their  comrades  from  beyond  the  sea. 

"  While    our    Socialists    are    trying    to    persuade    us   that   the 


PAUL  JONES. 

This  statuette,  which  is  the  work  of  the  emi- 
nent sculptor,  P.  d'Epinay,  is  the  only  one  of 
the  great  naval  hero  in  France. 


Paris  almost  as  much  as  in  the  Philippines — 
perhaps  even  more,  for  we  learn  from  the 
Xouvelle  Rei'ue  (Paris)  that  "Yankee  im- 
perialism "  is  the  greatest  existing  menace  to 
the  nations  of  the  world.  Its  formula,  says 
Joseph  l<ibet  (the  writer  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  this  interesting  view  of  our  inten- 
tions), is:  "The  world  for  Americans";  its 
basis  is  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  and  its  impersonation  is  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  who,"  in  spite  of  all  the  considerations  of  pure  politics, 
was  elected  to  be  President  of  the  United  States."  ]\Ir.  Ribet 
utters  a  somewhat  amazed  and  awestruck  eulogy  of  American  en- 
ergy, and  says : 

"American  imperialism  is  newer  than  English  imperialism, 
stronger  tiian  (jerman  imperialism,  and  more  sure  of  itself  than 
Japanese  imperialism.  .  .  .  It  is  built  upon  an  imposing  founda- 
tion— the  Monroe  Doctrine  expanded  into  Pan-Americanism  ;  and 
trom  a  political  standpoint  its  scope  is  positively  startling  in  its 
inclusiveness.  Economically,  it  displays  resources  before  which 
the  productive  power  of  the  world  gives  way,  and  it  makes  con- 
quest of  all  the  avenues  of  commerce.  The  maxim  of  this  im- 
perialism'the  world  for  Americans.'  unrolls  its  influence  like  the 
coils  of  a  colossal  serpent  which  extend  in  ever-widening  rings. 
It  sweeps  on  of  necessity  from  the  domain  of  economics  to  that  of 
politics.  It  describes  circles  of  warlike  conquest  and  moral  influ- 
ence by  means  of  which,  day  by  day,  it  tightens  its  hold  on  the 
world." 

He  thus  includes  in  the  term  "imperialism"  the  financial  and 
moral  as  well  as  political  power  of  America.     He  attributes  a  great 
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deal  of  this  gigantic  and  pervading  power  to  the  inHuence  of  the 
American  woman.     To  quote  : 

"  A  unique  and  original  factor  contributes  toward  its  intensifica- 
tion, and  this  is  tiie  intiuence  of  woman.  .  .  .  It  is  no  secret  to 
any  one  that  North  America  makes  of  woman  a  veritable  object  of 
worship.  To  her  intiuence,  recognized  and  fostered,  the  United 
States  owes  its  hearth  and  home,. founded  not  on  interest,  but  af- 
fection, the  mainstay  of  its  religion  and  the  inspiration  of  daring 
and  valor  which  exalt  a  man  and  make  him  worthy  of  being  loved. 
It  was  for  the  American  woman  that  such  heroic  exploits  were 
achievedduring  the  war  of  secession.  Thus  forwomanthe  Yankee 
can  feel  proud  of  his  imperialism,  and  can  develop  it  to  its  furthest 
limits." 

He  goes  on  to  show  that  neither  questions  of  pure  politics,  con- 
stitutional law,  nor  hnance  are  allowed  to  interfere  witii  America's 
ever-grow'ing  passion  for  imperial  expansion.  In  lycc,  he  says, 
the  presidential  election,  in  opposition  to  some  of  the  weightiest 
and  wisest  of  political  protests,  was  decided  for  imperialism.  The 
acquisition  of  new  territories  was  favored  by  the  Supreme  Court  ; 


stop  a  runaway  locomotive  with  t.  verse  of  poetry.     Here  is  his 
remedy  : 

"  It  is  at  this  point  that  France,  the  land  of  light,  must  use  her 
restraining  influence;  allying  herself  with  the  Slavic  group,  rally- 
ing round  her  the  '  Latin  Sisters.'  She  must  use  her  prestige 
and  her  unique  international  position  pacifically  but  firmly  to  im 
press  upon  the  United  States  the  mighty  dictum  of  Spinoza. 
'There  is  room  for  all  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.'" — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


#     # 
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Minister  of  State. 

THE   NORWEGIAN    COUNCIL    OF   STATE, 

Wliicli  is  now  administering  the  government. 

war  revenue  bills  exhausted  the  country.     But  nothing  can  with- 
stand the  conquering  energy  of  America.    To  quote  his  own  words  : 

"Everything  rights  itself  in  the  I'nited  .States:  all  hollows  are 
filled;  all  faults  correct  themselves." 

He  says  tiiat  Americans,  for  example,  have  even  found  a  way  of 
solving  the  negro  question  by  instructing  the  negroes  with  a  view 
to  their  Americanization  and  treating  tiiem  with  consideration. 
"Tile  President  hasinvited  Booker  Washington  to  his  table."  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  United  States  are  not  "  finished  " ;  they 
have  not  yet  realized,  in  finest  detail,  their  "  A"  Phtribits  Cnii/Ji." 
He  proceeds : 

"■\'et  \\\ii  ])osition  taken  by  their  imperialism  is  lormi(lal)le. 
What  will  it  be  after  the  last  touches  have  been  given  to  the  struc- 
ture !  And  what  will  be  the  result  if  ever  the  Anglo-American 
Federation  becomes  a  reality?  (lermany  and  England,  blinded 
by  their  imperialism,  persist  in  demanding  concessions  which  can 
not  result  to  the  first  but  in  a  collision,  and  to  the  second  in  an 
alliance,  worse,  for  I'iurope.  than  a  war." 

So  much  lor  the  de.scription  of  tliis  frightlul  American  product 
that  is  menacing  the  nations.  Who  shall  check  it?  Whv.  who 
but  France?  When  he  comes  to  (lescril)c  how  the  rlu'cking  is  to 
be   done,    however,    his   i^rescription    irsemliks    ;'.    propo:^ition    to 


SCANDINAVIA'S    FUTURE. 

THAT  Sweden  can  not  bring  Norway  back  to  the  L'nion  peace- 
ably, and  will  not  try  to  do  so  forcibly,  are  now  pretty  gen- 
erally accepted  as  facts  by  the  European  press,  and  it  seems  to  be 
thought  equally  certain  that  the  comic-opera  ending  to  the  revolu- 
tion is  not  to  take  place  and  King  Oscar  is  not  to  appoint  his  own 
son  as  his  successor  on  the  throne  of  Norway,  after  being  him.self 
dispossessed  of  it  against  his  will.  There  is  good  humor  as  well 
as  naivete  in  the  King's  reason,  as  given  by  a 
correspondent  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitttng — "  Mis- 
trust in  Norway  and  mistrust  in  Sweden"  would 
be  the  result,  says  Oscar,  for  "  the  King  of  Sw  eden 
would  be  accused  of  being  influenced  by  the  King 
of  Norway,  and  vice  versa."  Many  expect  to  see 
a  prince  of  the  royal  house  of  Denmark  elected  to 
the  Norwegian  throne.  There  has  always  been  a 
close  attachment  between  Norway  and  Denmark, 
and  a  corresponding  alienation  of  the  latter  from 
Sweden.  At  tlie  present  moment  ill  feeling  runs 
high  between  Denmark  and  Sweden.  Says  the 
I  'ossische  Zeitung  (Berlin ) : 

"  The  anti-Danish  feeling  in  Sweden  is  beginning 
to  be  the  subject  of  some  anxiety  in  Denmark. 
."Many  are  the  causes  alleged  for  the  existence  of 
this  feeling.  As  is  well  known,  the  relations  be- 
tween Denmark  and  Sweden  have  never  been  so 
cordial  as  those  existing  between  the  little  kingdom 
and  that  Norway  to  whom  she  is  closely  allied  in 
tongue  and  general  civilization.  In  the  dissolution 
of  the  union  Denmark  always  gave  her  favor  and 
sympathy  to  Norway,  without  coming  too  near  to 
a  rupture  witii  Sweden." 

This  national  antipathy  may  possibly  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  deciding  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula.  It  will  at  any  rate  throw 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  Pan-Scandinavian  union,  for  Denmark 
is  now  too  far  out  of  sympathy  with  Sweden  to  admit  of  such  a 
thing  being  possible.  On  this  subject  "  A  Swedish  Patriot"  ob- 
serves in  The  Independent  Review  (  London) : 


A.  VINJE. 


"  Five  hundred  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  form  a  perma- 
nent union  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  The  greatest  of 
Sweden's  historians  said  repeatedly,  that  that  union 'looked  like 
an  idea  ' ;  and  that  union  broke  down,  because  it  came  to  be  tried 
too  late,  several  centuries  too  late.  Norway  issued  into  acknowl- 
edged free  and  independent  national  life  in  iS  14.  after  four  centuries 
of  union  under  the  Danish  kings  :  but  she  had  not  been  in  anyway 
amalgamated  with  Denmark." 

With  regard  to  the  reunion  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  the  same 
writer  remarks  that  while  they  are  not  to  lie  reunited,  even  by 
war.  tiiey  can.  and  probably  will,  make  common  cause  against  any 
enemy  : 

"There  is  no  hope  of  amalgamation  between  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way. Still,  they  can  stand  together  against  an  enemy  -,  and  most 
l)robably  they  will.  ...  In  the  present  state  of  international  poli- 
tics, it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  our  two  nations  should 
make  common  cause  against  any  one  Power  which  should  attempt 
to  infringe  the  independence  or  integrity  of  the  territory  of  either. 
But  the  idea  of  obtaining  a  pirmanent  assurance  of  such  common 
cause  by  means  of  a  war  for  making  one  nation  out  of  two,  seems 
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PREMIER   MICHELSEN    REAOING  TO  THE  STORTHING   THE   NORWECilAN    DECLARATION    OK  INUEPENUENCE, 

The  Premier  is  indicated  by  an  arrow. 


to  have  disappeared  from  practical  politics.  That  idea  of  making 
one  nation  out  ot  the  two  was  founded  on  a  serious  misreading  of 
American  history.  The  Civil  War  was  fought  between  parties 
who  had  grown  up  from  a  common  British  stem,  gained  their  free- 
dom together,  ever  lived  in  a  common  union,  with  the  same  lan- 
guage, tlie  same  traditions.  Norwaj- 
and  Sweden  have  had  quite  distinct 
nationalities,  different  languages,  in- 
stitutions, and  laws,  for  a  thousand 
years." 

This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  Indi!- 
pendance  Beige  (Brussels),  which 
thinks  that  the  revolution  will  end 
peacefully,  and  indulges  a  faint  hope 
that  the  three  Scandinavian  sisters 
will  be  prepared  to  face  with  united 
forces  the  aggression  of  an  external 
l^ower.     To  quote  : 

"Undoubtedly  the  Swedish-Nor- 
wegian ciuestion  will  be  solved  with- 
out recourse  to  arms.  .  .  .  Further 
negotiations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries are  scarcely  possible  excepting 
on  the  basis  of  the  new  order  of 
things,  and  this,  very  probably,  will 
be  the  course  taken  by  events  in  the 
near  future. 

"  It  is  surmised  in  certain  quarters 
that  the  separation  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  will  by  no  means  hinder 
these  two  States  from  joining  Den- 
mark in  a  political  entente  or  con- 
vention— especially    against    Russia, 


l'KIN(  E   CHARLES   OK   UEN.M.XKK. 

Who  is  beinfj  •'  mentioned  "  for  the  vacant  throne  of  Norway. 


whose  covetous  schemes  constitute  a  serious  menace  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Scandinavian  countries.  This  would  be  a  wise 
and  prudent  policy,  and  we  must  hope  that  the  present  Swedish- 
Norwegian  quarrel  will  not  grow  so  bitter  as  to  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  course  in  the  future." 

Many  of  the  other  European  pa- 
pers express  their  views  clearly  on 
the  possil)le  designs  of  Russia  upon 
the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  Mr. 
E.  John  Solano,  in  The  Monthly  Re- 
view (London)  sees  in  this  condition 
of  things  a  danger  to  England  also 
"  from  a  Russian  people  leavened 
with  liberty,  industrially  prosperous, 
and  infinitely  powerful,  pent  up 
within  eighteen  miles  of  the  open 
waters  of  Norwegian  shores."  (Ger- 
many, whose  emperor  is  at  present 
making  friends  with  the  Scandina- 
vian princes,  will  be  a  possible  party 
to  any  anti-Anglo-Saxon  demonstra- 
tions.    As  Mr.  Solano  says: 

"  The  i)roblem  of  a  weak  or  un- 
settled Scandinavia  becomes  a  lac- 
tor  of  vital  importance  both  to  the 
security  of  the  British  Islands  and  to 
the  peace  of  tlie  whole  world,  'i'he 
particular  peril  as  well  as  the  value 
of  Scandinavia  in  respect  of  future 
world  polity  lies  firstly  in  the  danger 
to  Britain  which  that  penin.sula 
might  constitute  in  the  possession  of 
great  power,  and,  secondly,  by  reason 
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of  the  fact  that  it  may,  some  day.  prove  a  lever  in  the  hands  of  the 
'reiiton  which  he  may  use  to  dtive  tlie  pathway  ol  liis  progress 
wedge-like  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Slav.  For  it  is  clear 
that  while  the  present  necessities  of  the  Russian  people  endure, 
the  Norwegian  littoral  will  constitute  a  constant  temptation  to  the 
Russian  nation,  and  that,  as  a  factor  of  political  exchange  in 
respect  of  this  national  demand,  Scandinavia  may  some  day  pro- 
vide a  make-weight  in  the  balance  of  scales  which  Germany  sha  1 
hold  and  regulate  to  her  own  benefit." — 'rrauslatipii  inaih'  for  Tm-: 

LiTKK.AKV   DiOF.ST. 


POSSIBILITIES    OF    THE    CRISIS    IN     HUNGARY. 


'  T '  HAT  "  history  repeals  itself"  is  a  truth  uhicii  originated  with 
•*  Thucydides.  altho  he  probably  would  himself  be  surprised 
at  some  of  the  illustrations  of  it.  The  crisis  in  Hungary  is  almost 
exactly  parallel  to  the  recent  crisis,  ending  in  revolution,  in  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula.  To  put  the  matter  in  a  nutshell,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  as  also  King  of  Hungary  and  in  command  of 
the  common  army,  has  attempted  to  Germanize  the  army  in  Hun- 
gary and.  has  thus  disgusted  the  Magyars,  according  to  Francois 
<le  Kossuth,  who  writes  in  the  RevKc  Blciie  ( I'aris).  To  quote 
this  representative  of  a  famous  name,  who  is  a  deputy  in  the  Hun- 
jfarian  I'arliainent : 

"  The  last  drop  tliat  caused  the  cup  of  indignation  to  overHow 
was  the  attempt  of  tiie  common  Minister  of  War  to  increase  the 
number  of  the  conscripts,  and  as  a  con.sequence  to  augment  the 
budget  of  war,  without  rime  or  reason." 

The  Hungarian  constitution  gives  Parliament  the  right  of  an- 
nexing conditions  to  the  granting  of  credits,  and  Parliament  ac- 
cordingly demanded  the  abolition  of  the  Austrian  imperial  flag. 
and  of  the  German  language,  in  the  Hungarian  army.  A  deadlock 
succeeded,  the  end  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  foresee.  Sub.se- 
<juently  the  King  sent  a  message  conceding  everything,  excepting 
the  u.se  of  Magyar  in  the  Hungarian  regiments.  The  King's  rea- 
sons for  his  action  are  stated  in  The  Statist  (London).  After  re 
marking  that  other  demands  an   to  be  granted,  it  proceeds; 

"The  King,  however,  refuses  to  make  Magyar  tiie  language  of 
•command  in  the  army.  And  lie  pleads  in  defense  of  his  refusal, 
firstly,  that  if  tiie  concession  were  made  to  Hungary,  it  would 
have  to  be  made  to  the  Czechs  and  Poles  as  well,  and  then  utter 


confusion  would  be  made  in  the  army.  And,  secondly,  he  points 
out  that  tin  re  are  not  enough  of  Hungarian  otificers  who  are  able 
to  speak  Magyar,  so  that  the  concession  could  not  be  carried  into 
effect  even  if  made.  The  coalition  leaders,  however,  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  Monarch's  concessions,  and  so  the  matter  seems  to 
be  at  a  deadlock." 

The  writer  proceeds  to  cons  der  what  would  be  the  ultimate 
consecjAiences  if  Hungary  should  do  as  Norway  has  done  with  re- 
gard to  Sweden  and  secede  from  the  Austro- Hungarian  Kmpire. 
He  says : 

■The  Roumanians  and  the  Croats  are  as  much  excited  now  as 
they  were  in  1S4.S,  and  if  a  struggle  were  to  arise  between  Hungary 
and  Austria,  the  Croats,  as  on  that  occasion,  would  take  sides 
with  Austria.  Over  and  above  this,  if,  when  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  \a  no  longer  present  to  keep  the  peace,  there  siiould  be  an 
outburst  in  Austria-Hungary,  and  if.  in  consequence,  there  were 
to  be  foreign  intervention,  what  would  become  of  Hungary.'*  The 
Germans  would  be  at  home  in  the  neighboring  German  Empire. 
Tiie  .Slavs  might  likewise  content  themselves  in  a  reformed  and 
liberalized  Russia.  IJut  the  Magyars  can  not  look  to  any  kindred 
nation.  For  the  sake  of  Austria-Hungary,  for  the  sake  of  the  whole 
continent,  and  for  the  sake  of  tiie  world's  peace,  it  is  earnestly  to 
be  hoped  that  an  arrangement  between  the  King  and  the  Hunga- 
rian majority  will  be  quickly  arrived  at." 

Rene  Henry,  discussing  the  situation  of  Hungary  in  the  Corre- 
spoiidaiit  (V:\r\'f,),  thinks  it  may  end  in  disaster  to  France;  possi- 
bly it  will  tempt  the  intervention  of  William  II.     To  quote: 

"At  this  moment  Russia  is  absent  and  France  absorbed  in  do- 
mestic affairs  and  by  the  Moroccan  difificulties  which  the  Kaiser  is 
complicating.  As  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  Hap.s- 
l)urgian  Empire  becomes  doubtful,  it  is  not  improbable  that  auda- 
cious (iermany  will  see  her  opportunity  to  interpose.  .  .  .  To  en- 
courage an  independent  Hungary  to  apportion  the  Hapsburgian 
territory  between  Italian  .Austria  and  the  German  Empire, 
which  latter  would  lead  both  the  others  by  the  nose,  would  be 
tantamount  to  making  the  King  of  Prussia  a  Charles  V.  of  the 
twentieth  century,  and  assuring,  whatever  chimerical  advantages 
are  dreamed  of.  the  uiihappiness  of  Europe  and  the  absolute  ruin  of 
France." — Translations  made  for  Thk   Litkkakv  Dkjest. 


'■  Wk  are  not  a  rirh  nation."  sa\s  the  Orcbtadct  rChristiania  1.  "but  we  intend 
to  offer  our  future  Kin^,  when  he  turns  u]),  sucli  conditions  as  are  worthy  of  hini 
and  the  nation.  A  monarchy  will  prove  clieaper  tlian  a  republic,  but  we  Norwe- 
uians  do  not  intend  to  i  iin  our  monarchy  on  niu^ardly  lines." 


TIIK   I..\ST   RK.sour. 

The  Russian  revolutionists  mi^Iit  enKa^e  a  Japanese  leader,  it  tlu-y  wisli  tosfi 

the  Cossacks  run. 

—  Hiiniorislisilu  Rliitttr  (\'iennal. 


RUSSIA'S   PRESENT  NAVY. 

NiRsi     "  ^■oll  are  better  off  than  your  papa,  little  Czarevitch;  you  still  havea 

few  ships." 

—IfiniioristiSilic  Blatter  (Vienna). 


SUGGESTED    REINFORCEMENTS. 
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HELPS    FOR   ALL   WHO   WISH    TO   WRITE   OR   SPEAK   CLEAR.    PRECISE    ENGLISH 


By  JAMES  C   FERNALD,   L.H.D. 

JUST  the  Right  Word    to    Make   the   Desired 
Meaning  clear  and  Exact,  to  make  a  Con- 
trast Sharp  and  strong 

With  illustrative  cjcamples  will  he  found  in 

EivglisK   Synoi\yms 
Aixtonyms  and 
Prepositions 

Companion  volume  to   the  author's  book,  "Connec- 
tives of  I'nglish  Speech  " 

Over  7,5co  classified  sj'Bonyms  with  their  various 
shades  of  mcani:-.g  c.rcfuny  ciscriminated,  this  being 
an  exclusive  feature  of  this  work.  Nearly  4,5(;o  classi- 
fied an. onyms.  Co-.Tcct  i..se  of  prepositions  shown  by 
illustrative  examples.  Hints  and  helps  on  the  accurate 
use  of  worc's,  revealing  surprising  possibilities  of  ful- 
ness, freedom,  and  variety  of  utterance. 

"Important  and  Invaluable" 

"  This  book  will  do  more  to  secure  rhetorical  per- 
spisuity,  propriety,  and  precision  of  expression  than 
any  other  text-book  of  hieher  English  yet  produced.' 
— Pres.  Cochran,  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute. 

"It  is,  indeed,  the  first  satisfactory  attempt  in  its 
field." — Tlie  Brooklyn  Citizen. 

"  Superior  to  any  other  treatise  on  the  same  theme, 
and  must  be  regarded  as  indispensable  to  the  ready- 
reference  libraries  of  educators  nnd  writers."— A'or///- 
ern  Christian  A  dvocate. 

"This  is  a  book  of  importance-  and  invaluable  to 
teacher,  student,  and  speaker.  The  excellence  of  the 
volume  is  testified  to  by  leading  literary  authorities  in 
the  United  States."—  The  -VVrc  York  Times. 


By  JAMES  C.  FERNALD,  L.H.D. 

lUST  What  You  Want  to  Know  about  the 
"  Correct  Use  of  Prepositions,  Conjunctions, 
Relative   Pronouns  and  Adverbs 

You    will    find    in    concise,  handy    form    in 

Connectives  of 
English  Speech 

Companion   volume    to    "  English    Synonyms,    Anto- 
nyms and  Prepositions." 

Giving  the  definitions  with  the  orrcct  usage  of  these 
parts  of  speech  so  far  as  pertainr.  '.o  their  office  as  con- 
nectives in  the  construction  of  Eng'.ish  phrases  and 
sentences ;  indicating  such  prepositions  as  should  be 
used  after  verbs  and  those  concerning  which  questions 
are  likely  to  arise ;  wilh  numerous  quotations  sustain- 
ing the  decision  as  to  correct  or  incorrect  usage. 

"Convenient  and  Necessary" 

"  It  is  the  most  valuable  tre.itise  of  its  kind  in  exist- 
ence. It  is  a  delight  to  use  the  work  as  a  book  of  ref- 
erence.' ' — New  1  'ork  Commercial. 

"  Not  only  convenient  but  necessary." — T/te  Eve- 
ning I'ost,  New  York. 

"  The  work  is  likely  to  prove  of  great  value  to  all 
writers." — l^'ashiri^ton  Evening  Star. 

"  In  this  valuable  manual  the  reader,  the  writer,  and 
the  teacher  will  find  on  the  instant  an  admirable  solu- 
tion for  ten  thousand  difficulties.  The  arrangement  is 
simplicity  itself,  and  the  treatment  lucid  and  conveni- 
ent."—/'>4?7(za'e^//iVz  Public  Ledger. 

"  Its  practical  reference  value  is  great,  and  it  is  a 
great  satisfaction  to  note  the  care  and  attention  to 
detail  and  fine  shades  of  meaning  the  author  has  be- 
stowed upon  the  words  he  discusses." — The  Church 
Review,  Hartford. 
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Cyclopedia  and  Atlas  of  the  World 

is  the  latest,  most  complete  and  moct  sumptuous  dic- 
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and  study.  It  is  the  result  of  the  highest  scholaiship 
and  expert  ski^l  of  over  two  hundred  r.nd  fifty  of  the 
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worthy  of  the  great  continent  which  has  produced  it. 
It  is  more  than  complete.  ...  It  is  certain  to  super- 
sede all  other  existintr  dictionaries  of  the  English  lan- 
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"  The  cyclopedia  is  so  absolutely  indispensaltle.      Wr  rejoice  in  it." — Sprin'gfield  Republican. 

"  There  is  n  place  for  it  in  every  school,  home,  and  pnhlic  library,  and  it  should,  fill  that  place  at  onre." — EntTATifiN,  Boston. 
"The  'wisdom  of  the  ■wise  and  the  experience  of  ages  may  be  preserved  in  a  quotation'* 
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Over  thirty  thousand  choice  quotations,  embracing  a  comprehensive  Us^t  of  subjects,  with  eighty-six  thousand  hues  of  concord- 
ance ;  also  an  Appendix  containing  (quotations  from  the  modern  foreign  languages,  Latin  law  terms,  etc.  Every  quotation  is 
selected  with  di.«crimination  as  to  its  pertinence  to  the  subject  of  wliich  it  treats,  the  prominence  and  authority  of  its  author, 
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Hon.  Horace  Porter,  U.  S.  Ambas- 
sador to  FraLCe 

"  A  worlt  which  will  commend  itself 
to  all  scholars.  No  library  will  be  com- 
plete without  it." 


Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  U.  S.  Min- 
ister tjEu^laud 
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pedia the  most  complete  and  useful 
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Gen.  Stewart  r,.  Woodford 

'•  It  has  been  to  mo  a  practical  help. " 

Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  LLi.D.,  ex-Pres. 
of  Yale  University 

"  It  is  a  help  and  pleasure  to  many.' 


Ex-Pres.  Henjaniin  Harrison 

"  The  cyclopedia  will  be  of  great  val- 
ue and  usefulness  to  many  persons." 

Wm.    Cleaver    Wilkinson,    D.D., 

University  of  Chicago 

"It  is  an  extraordinary  rich  the- 
saurus of  choice  quotations,  selected 
from  a  vast  range  of  literature."' 

Judge  Albert  Ilaight,  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, Stale  of  New  York 
"  As  an  aid  to  the  scholar  and  as  a 

book  of  reference  it  is  of  rare  value." 

William  Hayes  Ward,  D.D,,  Editor 
The  Independent 

"Invaluable  to  the  writer  who  has 
constantly  to  verify  quotations." 


dance  of  its  matt  rand  to  be  arranged  (  scholar  and  the  author." 
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W.  J.  Rolfe,  M.A.,  D.I..,  Harvard       -jt  j^  ti.p  best  work  of  the  kind 
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"  I?y  far  the  most  complete  and  sat 


isfactory  work  of  its  class. 

Hon  Samuel  J.  Randall,  ex-Speak- 
er of  llieHoubeol  Representatives 

"  I  consid'T  it  the  best  book  of  quo- 
tations which  1  have  seen." 

Pres.  Francis  li.  Patton,  Princeton 

University 

"  It  is  prepared  with  very  great  care 
and  is  very  complete." 


Prof.  Wm.  Hand  Browne,  Johns 

Hopkins  University 

"  Remarkably  copious  and  accu- 
rate in  its  extracts,  and  is  admirably 
arranged  for  convenience  of  refer- 
ence." 

Hon.  W^allace  I>.  Bassford,  House 

of  Representativts 

"  I  am  much  impressed  with  its 
usefulness  and  general  excellence.  " 
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Infants 


The  New  Tuber  Food 

For    Invalids    and 


•vay. 


Till'  wi-iikcst  invalid  or  infant 
can  <lii!fst  nnd  nitKimilato  Tar<>- 
ena.  It  "  stays  down,"  (jives  tlic 
BtoniMi'h  a  rest,  is  very  nutritious 
nnd  streni;tlienin«.  Babies  tease 
for  it.  it  is  so  ilelieions.  It  never 
makes  tlieni  colicky  or  peevish. 
Tliey  slee|>  well  and  don't  have 
summer  troubles  when  fed  on 
Tanvena.  It  has  all  the  food  ele- 
ments necessary  to  nourish  the 
entiro  body  ;  is  digested  without 
offc^rt :  does  not  cause  drowsiness 
ordistress  after  it  has  been  eaten. 
People  who  reject  all  other  fcxid 
can  eat  and  enjoy  Taro-ena.  It 
is  so  easy  to  digest  and  so  com- 
pletely absorbed  that  it  is  being 
served  in  the  best  hospitals  pre- 
eedinKand  following;  critical  ope- 
rations whert^  the  patient  must 
be  nourished  without  any  tax 
upon  his  enfeebloil  system. 

Taro-ena    is   cooked,    unsweet- 
ened    Hawaiian    taro    meal  — 
nothiuji    added,     nothiny    taken 
Regular  size  BOc.,  lartie  jl.OO,  hospital  size  $3.00  at 


4>«t:  (^torett,  or  by  mail,  prepaid 

PDPP  ^A  A/I  PI  P  Knouph  for  four  m(>als.  in- 
rK.c;i_  .;7.rHTir-L,l^  eluding  an  interestins  book 
•bout  Taro-ena,  will  be  forwarded,  prepaid,  providing  10c. 
tesent  to  pay  for  packing  ami  mailing. 

TARO  FOOD  CO..  BOX  T,  UANBURY,  CONN. 


between  saving  money  and  earning 
more  money.  Deposit  your  money 
here  and  wo  make  it  work  for  you,  ju.st 
a.s  we  have  made  other  people's  money 
work  for  them  for  the  past  11  years. 
We  encourage  you  to  save  by  allowing 
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compounded  semi-annually 
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until  withdrawn. 

Your  money  is  loane<l  only  on  improved 
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with  the  interest. 

No  advance  notice  of  withdrawal  is  nec- 
es-sary  —  the  money  is  sent  iinincdiately 
when  you  want  it. 
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B.inliin;;  I  )ep  irtmcnt  supervisicm  give  you  everj'  a.ssur- 
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send  you  complete  information 
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every  section  of  the  country. 
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Surplus  and  Profits,  $I.SO,000 
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AND     LOAN    CO. 
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TlM  IM^AUiyilKyyisUin. 
high  in  the  tront  and  11 J4  in 
the  rear. 

BookD,  mailed  free,  gives 
further  details.  Surely  you'll 
write  forthisimportantbook. 
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Price  $7.M}(!ifi  trade  a^  __x 

iHrn'innit  of .?.?'/;« (1.  3»o  nei 

TIIK  FKL,IX  A.  n.tl'S  lll'Pl.ir.tTOIt  4  O. 

■>niiH  lIulldiiiK.  Ill  John  .SI.,  \-«>w  fork  City 


Attacks  stopped  iiermnnently.  Clause  removed.  Brenth- 
iiiii  oruans  and  nervous  system  restored.  Symptoms  never 
return.  No  uii'dieines  needed  afterwards.  'Jl  years  ot 
■^meess  treat ini;  Asthma  and  Hay  Fever.  58.000  patients. 
I<<>nl«  a.1.%  IVeo.  Very  interesting. 
Write  P.  HAROLD   HAYES,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


ARE    YOU    DEAF? 

We   liave    'lit   Kinds    of    Instruments    to    Assist    HeuriDtl. 

Sent  Ok    ai>proval.     \Vrite  for  Catalocue. 
Wm.  A.  WtlllH  A  «'<>.,  1.14  s.  iiih  SI.,  I'lilliidolplila. 


Readers  of  Tus  Litekaky  Diuii;bT  are  usked  to  meutiou  the  publication  wbeu  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CURRENT   POETRY, 

The  Flower  Maiden. 

By  Ernkst  Rhys. 

They  could  not  find  a  mortal  wife, 

And  made  liim  one  of  llowers : 
Her  eyes  tliey  made  of  violets, 

Wet  with  their  morning  showers. 

They  took  the  blossom  of  the  oak, 

The  blossom  of  the  broom, 
The  blossom  of  the  meadowsweet, 

To  be  her  body's  bloom. 

But  they  forgot  from  mother-earth 

To  beg  the  kindling  coal : 
They  made  for  him  a  wife  of  flowers,— 

But  they  forgot  the  soul. 

— From  Harper' s  Magazine. 


Midsummer  Song. 

By  Clinton  Scoi.i..\ri). 
Dawnings  of  amber  and  amethyst  eves  ; 
Soft  in  the  south  wind  the  laughter  of  leaves  ; 
Breath  of  the  poppy  and  death  of  the  rose  - 
Midsummer  comes  and  midsummer  goes  I 

Dapple  on  cheek  of  the  apple  and  plum  ; 
Honey-bees  droning  a  die-away  hum  ; 
Swales  in  a  shimmer  and  dales  in  a  doze- 
Midsummer  comes  and  midsummer  goes! 

Darting  of  dragon-fly,  flutter  of  moth  ; 

Barley  in  windrow  and  wheat  in  the  swath  ; 

Hush -song  and    thrush -song!        the    mother  -  bird 

knows  I  — 
Midsummer  comes  and  midsummer  goes  ! 

Moonlight  and  noonlight  all  glamour  and  gleam  : 
Hillside  and  rillside  a  thrall  to  the  dream ; 
Capture  the  rapture  before  the  days  close! — 
Midsummer  comes  and  midsummer  goes  ! 

— Frovi  The  Cosmopolitan . 


From  a  Lover's  Note-Book. 

By  Richard  1,e  Gai.i.iennk. 
Sweetheart,  I  have  traveled  far, 
Led  by  Love's  misguiding  star  ; 

Oft  it  led  me  very  wrong 

Very  wrong — and  very  long 
Wandering  I  a  weary  way 
From  the  path  where  good  folk  say. 

Only  happiness  is  found. 
Wandered,  sweetheart,  underground. 

Now  at  last  I  mount  once  more 
To  a  blowing  sunlit  door. 

To  the  health  and  hope  again 

Of  the  world  of  living  men. 
Had  you  never  found  me  there, 
Climbing  up  that  weary  stair, 

Given  all  the  love  you  gave. 

Saved  as  only  love  can  save, 
Surely  still  I  had  been  found 
Wandering,  sweetlieart,  underground. 

-   Prom  The  Cosmopoliiar 


For  Me,  Romance  ! 

By  Gelett  Burgess. 

Fer  me,  Romance  !    The  golden  lie  for  me. 
That  my  dedalian  gods  know  well  for  truth. 

Yet  not  for  me  to  solve  their  mystery  ; 
The  price  of  that  dread  secret  would  be— youth  ! 

— From  AlcClure's  Magazine. 

MOST  INTERESTING  TO  TOURISTS 

is  the  "  Great  Combination  for  th's  Summer's  Vacation" 
offered  by  the  C.inadi.^n  P.icific  Railway  Comiany.  It 
comprises  the  majiict  of  this  season's  travel,  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  t^xporf'.iou  at  Portland,  Ore.  Then  tlie  itinerary  is 
the  cynosure  ot  a'l  toirist  eyes.  Among  its  fascin  tine; 
features  it  embraces  the  boldest,  grandest,  n-o.t  sublime 
.scenery  of  the  Rocky  Moun  ains,  and  the  observation  cars, 
diners,  sice  icrs,  etc.,  of  this  vast  C.  P.  R.  Syscm  are 
equipped  wiih  every  known  modem  device  for  safety,  com- 
fort and  convenience.  Indeed,  it  is  eminently  fitting  that 
every  aipHance  should  he  up  to  date  on  a  system  over 
which  one  can  travel,  iviifwut  change,  from  ocean  to  ocean 
—more  than  3,000  miles. 
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Goodyear 

This  picture  shows  the  New  Goodyear  Detachable  Auto  Tire  applied  to 
New  Goodyear  Universal  Rim. 

Tire  built  up  on  fo.mdation  of  pure  Para  rubber,  united  with  pliable 
parallel  thnat's  (instead  ot  hard  fabric  .  Over  this  lively  foundation  is 
welded  the  "tread"  of  toughest  composition  for  hard  wear.  Woven  in 
the  base  are  Goodyear  contractible  steel  bands,  which  shorten  with  inflation 
of  tire  and  provide  perfect  fastening. 

New  Goodvear  Universal  Rim— tire  attached  or  removed  from  rim  in- 
stantly without  t(.ols     '-nl      the  h    nds.     Unfasten  open  steel  locking 
ring  with  fingers,  ssithdraw  richt-hand  flanpe  ring,  and  tire  slips  off  with 
no  effort.     Reverse  flange  rings    no  tools— and  rim  is  ready  for  any 
standard  clincher  tire. 

*■  Good  Sews  Book  "  mailed  free.     The  auto  oirner's  necessiti/. 
Solo  at  These  Branches  : 


.Sew  York  :  2.')3  \\'.  47lh  St. 
Ciminnali:  242  E.  5th  St. 
Ro.sliiri:   6-H  >terriinarSL 
riiUiiBii:    no  l,:ike  St. 


lies   6th  SL 

nenvcr  :  220  Sixleenlll  Si. 
Syri<u«e:  416  S.  Snhiii.  St. 
(im  ih  1 :   1.^16  Ciipitol  Ave. 
Phil  iilelphiii  :    l.Wl  Spring  St. 
Kunwa.-*  City  :    1612  Gruiid  Ave 


Detroit :  242.IeMersiiri  Ave. 
.St.  I.niii^  :    121!)  N.  Rriiii.lw.iv 
I.os  Armeies  :  932  S.  .Mam  St. 
Clivliu.l:   6!)  Fral.kriirt  .St. 
liiiir.l.. :   670  .Main  St. 
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Goodyear 
Contracf/iM 
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Reversib/e 
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Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Liberty  Street,  Akron,  Ohio 
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Open^ 
I  Steel  Locking  Rin^. 

Clincher 


SCIENCE  ELIMINATES   THE   POSSIBILITY  OF  A   BURNT  TONGUE 

'^"^  4 

.^^V^^^^^^^^^k.       Vulcanite  ^^^^^    datfntfd        ^'^I^ 

Price  $2.00 

Postpaid 


Pipe  weighs 
one  ounce  only 


Large  capacity 
bowl 


nuri>ractlon— .1,  n.  c 
Diiru.slon  — 1,  3,  » 
Coiidoiisatlnii— II 
Driilnn;70— .1,  It 
Vontllatlon— I 


$1,000  Guarantee  with  each  Pipe  Endorsed  by  Physicians 

PLEASE  SEND  FOR   BOOKLET 


THE  ••  A.C."  PIPE  CO.,  807  Times  BIdg..  Broadway  &,  42d  St..  New  York 


\A/ate^r   Supply    for    Country    Homos 

Deliver   water   from    spring   or   stream    to   liouse.  stable,  lawn,  storage  tank,  etc.,  by   the 
automatic  working  

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINES 

.\l«avs  pninir  "itiimit  jitttiilinn.     Itai^e  30  feet  for  every  font  fall.    S»>  itliciciiey.    I.ar(;o 

plants  for  11 1  isratiiiii,  i(iiiii)piiijt  towns,  railroad   tanks,  He.    Ovtr  ."lOOo  in  utie. 

(  aCalutrue  and  estimate^  free. 

RIFE   ENGINE   CO..       -       -        126  Liberty  Street.  New  York 


Send  for  this 


Print 
Press 


your  own  cards,  circulars,  Ac. 
jTicbs  45.  Small  newspaper  press  SIS. 
Money  saver.  Print  for  others,  big  j>rofits. 
Typesetting  easy,  printed  rules  sent. 
Write  to  makers  'orcataloti.  presses,  type, 
paper.  <lc.    THK  lliESSCO..  flKilllKN,  lO.N.N. 


s 


By  an  c?tablished  Ohio  corporation;  good  salary, 
office  cxpcnfrs  and  commissions  paid  to  men  of 
charactrr  anii  p^^'Wy.  Rpfcrenccs  required  and  giv* 

Address.  MANAGER  179  Ontario  BId'g,  Toledu,  Ohio. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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For  sale  w/iere  the  best  is  sold. 

^///^,  Instantaneous  Chocolate 

/r/z/l/mmi,        ,   .         ,       .,  ,    ,•        •„ 

,- ~ — -^   made  instantly  with  boiling  milk. 

STEPHEN    F.    WHITMAN    <a    SON 

131(5  CIi<>8tiiut  St.,  Phila. 
Kstablisbed  184S. 


NAIL  CLIPPER 


When  you  have  once  used  this  lit- 
tle "  Gem  "  it  becomes  indisjxjn- 
sable.  Try  it  and  see.  Clips, 
("i. KAN'S,  Fii.Ks  and  RuMovr.s 
Man  (;  n  a  i  i,  s.  I!y  mail.  25c. 
Sterlint;  .Silver  Handle.  .Si.oo. 

Spiid    tiro    rriif    sUitnji    for] 
••  C'urr  i>/'  tlir  yails." 


THE  H.  C.  COOK    CO., 

17  Main  St.,  Ansonia,  Ct. 


Whitman  Saddle 

The  ow  HiiilcUo  nlways  prcfcrrril  by 
clisoriminiitiiiii  riilirs.  It  is  the  IukIi- 
c-it  typo  of  llin  hikUHit's  urt.  Correct 
in  every  line  iilways  foinfortiible  for 
the  horse  jin<l  rider.  (V^inplete  catn- 
loiiue  sent  free,  showinur  the  Whitman 
for  men  and  women,  an<l  everythinji 
from  "  Saddle  to  Spur."     Adiiress 

The  Mflilliarli  Saddle  fo..  lot  (•hamlicrs  St.,  New  York 
Successors  to  The  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 


PERFECT    IGNITION 


H;tt1i-i-,»-- yi\(.  .Mit  ;it  mcdnvi'tniMiT 
tllliri.        It    V'Hi    |i;iM'    ;iri    AITLK 

AITOTIATIC  Si'AKKKU  y,.,ir 
hatltTii-H  jin-  iilwnys  rt'itily  o  rivc 
!t  HtroiiK.  h  .1.  ^le;ltly  f^iurl^.  All 
ownrr^  of  hturiclii'-'*,  !in|(>iii(.l)ilfH 
or  RiiH  ciKiKir-*  should  writt-  to-diy 
lor  iiifornritroti  ittHnit  tlii.H  piTlrit 
HtoriiK**  l)atlciy  thurKcr. 


DAYTON  ELECTRICAL   MFG.  CO. 


!-.;.'>  Iti-]iv<>r  ItiilliliiiK. 


i>:i.>(<Mi.  Olilo 


Places 
pendcQt, Portable  '    gas    plant     at 
your    service.    It    makes   and   burns   its  own  gas 
and  produces  a  more  brilliant    light  than   elrclricily 
or  acclylenc.     It  costs  but  a  IriJle  to  maintain. 
No  Crease,  DIri,  Srpohe  or  Ot'^r.        Agents  Wanted. 
TIIK  IIKNTI.KillT  to  .  0'2K    .Mti    .St..<'*Blon.O 

4>wnrrt»  of  Orliflnnl  I'.itrnfH. 


We  Furnish  Farm  Loans  to  Investors 

List  of  loans  b.ic.klet   ••  \\  (•>,■  liiithi   (,ii  111,,  (inmnd  " 

anil  MMicli  information  on  a|>|dical  ion. 

K.  J.  ■.iiiKlcr  A'  Vn.,  Ilox  "  h  "  4;riin<l  Forks.  .\.  I». 


PERSONAL. 

Hannibal  Hamlin's  Client. -Hannibal  Hamlin, 
for  many  years  United  States  Senator  from  Maine, 
and  Vice-President  during  the  Civil  War,  is  credited 
with  the  following  story  on   himself  by  the    Boston 

.An  Englishman  by  the  name  of  Pearson,  while  i>ass- 
ing  along  the  main  street  in  Bangor,  stepiJed  in  a  hole 
in  the  sidewalk,  and  falling,  broke  his  leg.  He  brought 
suit  against  the  city  for  $1,000,  and  engaged  Hamlin 
as  counsel. 

Hamlin  won  his  case,  but  the  city  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Here,  also,  the  decision  was  ior 
Hamlin's  client. 

After  settling  up  tiie  claim,  Hamlin  sent  for  his  cli- 
ent and  handed  him  $1. 

"  What's  this?"  asked  the  Englishman. 

"  Tliat's  your  damages,  after  taking  out  my  fee,  the 
cost  of  appeal,  and  several  otlier  e.xpenses,"  said 
Hamlin. 

The  Englishman  lookea  at  the  dollar,  and  then  at 
Hamlin.  "  What's  the  matter  with  this,"  he  said  ;  "  is 
it  bad  ? " 


Grant  Had  Faith  in  Sherman.  — A  graphic  ac- 
count of  how  he  carried  to  Grant  before  Richmond 
the  news  of  General  Sherman's  advance  through 
North  Carolina  on  his  march  to  the  sea  in  1865,  is  told 
in  a  recent  issue  of  Harper's  Weekly  by  Adjutant  S. 
H.  M.  Byers,  of  the  Fifth  Iowa  Infantry.  After  a 
perilous  trip  he  finally  reached  Giant's  headquarters 
at  City  Point. 

"  I  ripped  open  my  clothing,  handed  him  my  des- 
patches, and  excitedly  w'atched  the  pleased  changes 
(in  his  flushed  face  while  he  hurriedly  read  the  great 
news  I  had  brought  from  Sherman,"  says  Mr.  Byers. 
'■  General  Ord  happened  in  at  the  moment,  and  the 
good  news  was  repeated  to  him.  Ord  clanked  his 
spurs  together,  rubbed  his  hands,  and  manifested  joy. 
'  I  had  my  fears,  I  had  my  fears,'  he  muttered.  '  .\nd 
I,  not  a  bit,'  said  Grant,  springing  from  his  seat  by  the 
window.    '  I  knew  Sherman    I  knew  my  man.'  " 


Itpadcrs  of  Tiik  Litku 


Kog:ers>s  Service  to  American   Literature. 

Henry  H.  Rogers,  vice-president  and  acting  executive 
of  tlie  .Standard  Oil,  has  other  interests  besides  making 
money  for  himself.  .\  story  printed  in  The  WorhCs 
Work  tells  of  his  friendship  and  service  for  Mark 
Twain,  and  reveals  a  phase  of  his  character  that  is 
little  known.     The  .story  is  told  as  follows : 

"Once,  years  ago,  Mr.  Rogers  read  '  Rougliing  It.' 
He  liked  it  so  much  that  he  read  it  again.  Then  he 
read  it  to  his  wife  and  to  his  children.  He  said, '  If  I 
ever  have  the  chance  to  help  the  man  who  wrote  it,  I 
will.'     And  the  chance  came. 

"  When  Weljster  &  Comiiany  (of  whicli  Mark  Twain 
was  a  member)  failed,  every  asset  of  the  famous  hu- 
morist, including  the  copyrights  of  his  books,  went 
down  ':!  the  wreck.  It  was  what  is  called  'a  bad 
failure.'  Mr.  Clemens  surrendered  everything.  Not 
long  afterward,  he  walked  into  the  Murray  Hill  Hotel 
one  night  with  Dr.  Rice,  a  well-known  New  York 
specialist.  A  man  with  a  white  mustache  was  seated 
on  a  divan. 

"  '  There's  a  man  you  ought  to  know,'  said  Dr.  Rice, 
'and  he'd  like  to  know  you.    That's  Henry  H.  Rogers.' 

"  Dr.  Rice  presented  Mr.  Clemens.  Mr.  Rogers 
knew  of  the  Webster  failure.  He  asked  permission  to 
he  of  service.  In  forty-eight  hours  he  was  managing 
tlie  author's  business  aflairs.  I  le  gnve  his  time,  wortii 
thousands  of  dollars  a  day,  to  recoup  the  fortunes  of  a 
iroken  literary  man.  Into  it  he  init  all  his  business 
acumen  and  energy.  He  found  that  Webster  &  Com- 
pany owed  Mrs.  Clemens  jiersonally  #05.000  casli  lent 
from  her  own  pocket,  upon  the  linn's  notes.  He  made 
I  her  a  preferred  creditor,  and  to  secure  the  claim  gave 

FOUK  riKST-CLA.SS  TOIIKS 

Cliicag;o,  ITnion  racilic  Si  North-Wcstern  Liu<>. 

Reservations  are  now  being  made  for  a  matmificcnt 
scries  of  four  pcrsonallv  C(m<Uictc(l  tours  to  the  Lewis  iS: 
Clark  Kxposition,  C'afifornia  points,  Sal  l.akc  Ciiy. 
Yellowstone  Park  and  Colorado.  Leave  Chicago  Julv  (', 
12,  27  and  August  10.  Numerous  side  trips  included. 
Rate  covers  railroad  fare,  sleeping-car  acconimodations, 
hotels,  side  trips  and  all  expenses.  For  information 
address  .S.  K.  Hutchison,  Manager,  212  Clark  Street 
(Tel.  Cent.  721). 

AUY  DKiKST  an-  iiskfd  to  mention  the  publkrution  when 


INSIST 

^.PON  HAVING  THE 

F^ERRIS 

^Delicious/ 
HAMs*i?BACON 

A  LITTLE  HIGHER 


IN  PRjCE^ 
BUT  t 


A  HEARTFELT  PLEA  FOR  THE 
THE  SIMPLE  RELIGION 

that  IS  unincumbered  by  the  artificiality  of  man-made 
creeds  and  denomination.^.!  divisions,  but  simply  ac- 
cepts Christ  and  His  teachings  in  their  original  clear- 
ness and  purity. 

BY  A  DISTINGUISHED  LAYMAN 

THE  CHURCH 
OF  CHRIST 

A  book  full  of  striking,  original  and  suggestive 
tliought,  destined  to  make  a  stir  in  religious  and  theo- 
logical circles,  and  set  all  intelligent  men  to  thinking. 


"  I  consider  it  a  most  iiopeful,  broad-visioned,  and 
very  needful  book.  It  is  a  timely  publication.  The 
theme  has  been  in  the  minds  of  many,  and  the  facts 
presented  are  ihose  which  men  are  searching  for.  It 
lias  my  hearty  endorsement."  Oeovf/p  F.  Tibbitts, 
Inter-State  Secretary,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"  A  clear  and  forcible  presentation  of  the  subject 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  New  Testament.  Tho  a 
'  layman,' one  will  accord  him  the  fulness  and  clear- 
ness of  the  learned  minister  and  free  from  all  taint  of 
theological  or  philosophical  speculation.  Its  style  is 
simple,  logical,  convincing,  and  the  matter  muitum  in 
parvo. — li.  Hlo/I'ett,  Cleveland,  O. 


i2mo,  cloth.    SSbp"i^'i-    $r-00fiei.     By  mail,  $t.  14. 

FUNK  &  WAQNALLS  CO.,  Pubs.,  New  York 


m\  FREE  BOOK 


Is  callc'l  "How  Money  Grows"  anil  teUs;  II 

I  t<i  tell  a  g.Mid  iavcstmcnt:   iiow  to  invest  sTuaU  sinas ; 

h  >iv  you  tan  convert  fioo  into  $^58.8;;    how  to  piiartt  I 

against  poor  investments,  etc.,  eti .     It  you  are  al'le  to 

save  Jio  or  more  a  month  from  your  incnnie  you  should  I 

not  fail  to  own  a  ropy.      Nor  AN  ADVERTISEMENT  of  I 

anyiiu-estnient  la; t  full  to  tlie  brim  with  information  that  1 
everyone  should  possess  before  tliey  invest  a  dollar.  Ask 
for  it  on  a  postal  and  1  llscndit  FKi:!'!  by  return  mail. 

W.  M.  0SrRAND[R,599  North  American  BIdq..  Philada. 


IF   YOU    ARE    A   WRITER. 

We  call  aid  voii  to  find  a  market  for  anvthim;  vou  write. 

.MNs.  SI  <-4-i<:<<si'i'i,i,Y  ■>i;a4  Kli. 

Criticised,  Revised,  Typewritten. 

References:    ICdwiii   Markliam,    Margiiret   K.  Sangster 
and  others.     Established  1,'^'HI.     Send  for  leaflet  L 

UNITED  LITERARY  PRESS  \\!.n<?,YJf: 

TOLSTOY  AND  HIS  PROBLEMS.  A  schol.Trly 
essay  on  Tolstoy  and  his  beliefs,  by  Aylmkr  Mai'db, 
121110,  cloth,  22(>  pages.  jSi.oo.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  I'ubs.,  New  York. 

wTltliitr  to  advert Isers. 
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her  the  copyrights  of  her  husband's  books.  In  this 
way  the  books  were  saved  for  Mr.  Clemens.  They 
have  been  his  principal  assets.  They  were  worth  more 
to  him  tlien  tlian  the  ijift  of  half  a  million  dollars  in 
cash.  Mr.  Kojjers  saw  Mr.  Clemens  safely  through 
these  trying  business  troubles.  But  he  did  not  stop 
there.  Ever  since  he  has,  with  a  few  others,  consti- 
tuted himself  a  guardian  of  Mr.  Clemens's  business 
affairs.  Last  year  he  aided  in  consimnnating  the  deal 
for  the  publication  of  Mark  Twain's  complete  works, 
which  placed  the  author  beyond  financial  care  for  the 
rest  of  his  days.  Out  of  that  service  has  grown  an 
affectionate  friendship  between  the  men,  remarkable 
for  its  contrast — on  the  one  hand  the  astute,  vigilant 
man,  with  his  rtnger  always  on  the  business  pulse,  and 
on  the  other,  the  lovable,  dreamy  humorist.  They 
meet  often,  play  euchre,  and  go  on  yachting  trips." 


CURRENT    EVENTS. 

Foreign. 

Russo-Japanese  War. 

July  15.  M.  Witte  confers  with  the  Czar  and  the 
announcement  is  made  that  Witte  will  act  as 
chief  peace  plenipotentiary. 

July  16.— Advices  from  Tokyo  are  to  the  effect  that 
the  Japanese  are  now  completely  in  control  of 
Southern  Saghalien.  The  Russians  have  been 
driven  nortliward  out  of  Korea,  now  holding  but 
two  positions  south  of  the  Tumen  River.  It  is 
said  that  a  large  Russian  force  is  advancing 
from  Vladivostok,  with  a  view  of  checking  the 
Japanese  advance  beyond  the  Tumen. 

July  17.— M.  Witte  declares  that  tho  both  the  Em- 
peror and  himself  desire  peace,  he  greatly  fears 
that  Japan's  terms  will  not  be  acceptable. 

July  18.  —  Baron  Hayashi,  Japanese  Minister  to 
Great  Britain,  says  the  public  mistakes  the  Jaj)- 
anese  for  angels  if  they  expect  his  government 
to  be  moderate  in  negotiating  peace  terms  with 
Russia. 

July  19.— Admiral  Kamimura  reports  the  shelling  of 
Russian  forces  on  the  coasts  of  Saghalin  and 
Northeastern  Korea.  Witte  leaves  St.  Peters- 
burg for  Washington  by  way  of  Paris  and  Baron 
Komura,  the  Japanese  peace  i)lenipotentiary, 
arrives  at  Port  Townsenci,  Washington. 

July  21.— Nearly  five  hundred  Russians,  it  is  re- 
ported, have  surrendered  to  the  Japanese  of 
.Saghalien.  Japanese  warships  are  reported  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Amur  River. 

July  22.— The  President  make;?  i)ublic  the  text  of 
China's  note  to  the  Powers  in  which  it  is  declared 
that  no  provision  affecting  tlie  empire  in  the 
treaty  of  peace  will  be  held  valid  without  the  ap- 
proval of  Pekin. 

Russia. 

July  15. — Three  persons  are  killed  and  six  wounded 
by  a  volley  fired  by  Cossacks  in  an  anti-Govern- 
ment demonstration  at  Lodz. 

July  18.—  Deposition  of  Emperor  Nicholas  and  the 
establishment  of  a  regency  for  iiis  infant  son  are 
urged  by  a  large  party  of  Zemstvoists  at  Mos- 
cow. 

July  ig.  -  The  congress  of  Zemstvos  meets  at  Mos- 
cow and  adopts  resolutions  acceijting  the 
rescript  commission's  plan  of  a  national  assem- 
bly as  a  means  to  form  a  compact  body  which 
might  be  able  to  gain  real  representation.  Tlie 
vice-Governor  of  Helsingfors  is  wounded  by  a 
bomb,  and  an  attempt  to  kill  M.  Pobiedonosteff, 
chief  procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod,  is  frus- 
trated. 

July  20.  The  Zemstvo  Congress  meets  again  at 
Moscow  without  Government  interference  and 
discusses  the  scheme  for  a  constitution. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

July  16.  Venezuela  opens  eight  new  ports,  appar- 
ently with  the  intention  of  diverting  trade  from 
cities  whose  customs  dues  are  i)artly  required 
for  the  payment  of  foreign  creditors. 
A  petition,  signed  by  3,853.238  Catholics  who  are 
opposed  to  tlie  separation  of  Church  and  State 
in  France,  is  presented  to  the  French  Senator- 
ial Commission. 

July  17.  —  China  is  sending  four  reptescntatives 
abroad  to  study  foreign  politics. 

King  Oscar  of  Sweden  declares  that  he  freely  for- 
gives Norway  for  seceding  and  strongly  opposes 
a  forciljle  reunion,  which  he  declares,  would  be 
a  "  millstone  about  our  necks." 

July  20.  The  Balfour  government  is  defeated  in  the 
House  of  Common's  on  the  motion  to  reduce  the 
membership  of  the  Irish  Land  Commission,  and 
the  resignation  of  the  Ministry  is  demanded  by 
the  Liberals  and  the  Irish. 
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July  15.  In  a  letter  to  Attorney -General  Moody, 
directing  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  cotton 
leak    scandal,    President    Roosevelt    describes 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  tc  advertisers, 
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Holmes,  the  dismissed  assistant  statistician,  as 
a  greater  scoundrel  than  if  he  had  stolen  money 
from  the  Governnjent. 

The  Arkansas  Supreme  Court  declares  valid  the 
anti-trust  law,  which  shuts  out  from  the  State 
all  old-line  insurance  companies  that  maintain  a 
rating  agreement. 

July  i6.  — General  W.  W.  Rlackmar,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  dies  at  Boise,  Idalio. 

Commander  Peary's  exploring;  ship  Roosevelt 
sails  from  New  \  ork  on  its  search  for  the  North 
Pole. 

July  17.— Elihu  Root,  special  counsel  for  Mayor 
Weaver  of  Ptiiladelpliia,  advises  liim  that  he 
can  brini;  criminal  prosecutions  against  certain 
municipal  officials. 
.A  wave  of  extreme  heat,  e' tending  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi V'alley  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  kills  scores 
of  |)ersons  in  the  large  cities. 

July  18.— John  Hyde,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics of  the  Department  of  .Agriculture,  which  is 
involved  in  the  cotton  leak  scandal,  resigns. 

The  shares  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety, bought  from  H.  II.  Hyde  by  Thomas  F. 
Ryan  are  placed  in  control  of  the  Equitable 
trustees. 

July  iq.— Elihu  Root  takes  the  oath  of  office  as 
Secretary  of  -State. 

Mr.  Morton  dismisses  Thomas  Jordan,  comptroller 
of  the  Equital)le,  for  refusing  to  explain  the 
society's  loan  of  $685,000  from  the  Mercantile 
Trust  Company. 

July  20.-  The  New  Vork  Assembly  fails  to  adopt  a 
resol  tion  to  remove  Justice  Warren  B.  Hooker 
from  the  .Supreme  Court  bench. 

Governor  Higgins,  of  New  "S'ork,  recommends  a 
legislative  ■  ommittee  to  investigate  the  whole 
field  of  life  insurance. 

The  teamsters'  strike  in  Chicago  is  apparently  at 
an  end,  many  of  the  men  surrendering  uncon- 
ditionally. 

July  21,— By  the  explosion  of  a  boiler  on  the  U.  S. 
giintoat  Bennington,  in  San  Uiego  Harbor, 
thirty-nine  men  are  killed,  and  nearly  loo  are 
wounded. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson  appoints  a  new 
board  of  four  men  to  prepare  the  Government 
crop  reports,  and  adopts  new  methods  to  prevent 
"  leaks  "  in  advance. 


Kflrprvf-scent,- Little  Bob  had  never  tasted  soda- 
water  before,  so  knew  nothing  about  the  after-effects 
of  the  foamy  drink.  Uncle  Lewis  took  him  to  the 
corner  drug-store  and  "  treated  "  him  to  a  glass,  and 
Bobby  gulped  it  down,  then  in  a  moment  put  his  hand 
to  his  face,  saying: 

"Oh,  Uncle  Lew,  my  nose  feels  like  my  foot  is 
asleep  !"—A/>//«co«' J  Magazine. 


Gettint;  Kven.— During  the  South  African  War, 
when  that  country  was  under  martial  law,  every  letter 
which  wa-s  sent  home  had  to  pass  through  the  hands  of 
the  Press  censor. 

-A.  private  in  the  Yorkshire  Volunteers  had  sent  four 
or  five  letters  home,  telling  his  parents  about  the  do- 
ings of  the  regiment,  which  portions  had  been  oblite- 
rated by  the  censor,  and  were  therefore  unie.-idable  on 
their  arrival  at  the  destination. 

He  decided  to  get  square  with  the  censor,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  next  letter  he  wrote  the  following  words  : 

"  Please  look  under  tlie  stamp." 

At  the  censor's  office  the  letter  was  opened  and  read 
as  usual.  The  officer  in  charge  spent  .some  time  in 
steaming  the  stamp  from  the  envelope  so  that  he  could 
read  the  message  which  he  was  certain  he  would  find 
there. 

At  last  his  patience  was  rewarded  ;  but  his  feelings 
can  be  lietter  imagined  than  described  when  he  read 
these  words : 

"  Was  it  hard  to  get  off  ? "—  Tit-Bits. 
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A  really  excellent  manual  by  Ed- 
win J.  HouBlon,  which  presents  in 
lucid  form  a  mass  of  tiiuely  informa- 
tion not  elsewhere  attainable  in 
handy  form.— Krora  Tlie  Herald,  New 
York,  February  11,  1905. 

The  manifold  applications  of  elec- 
trioity  in  modern  industry  are  slrik- 
iiiclv  shown  in  tbe  illu.'<trations.— 
From  The  Review  o/  Rei-iews.  Feb- 
ruary, 19C5. 

Kveryihine  that  one  wishes  to 
know  about  eleftricity  is  described 
in  non-technical  hinsiuaee  in  Edwin 
J.  Houst<  n's  -Electricity  in  Every- 
T)av  Life."— From  77i«  Press,  New 
Voik,  January  28, 19©. 

The  books  are  peculiarly  adapted 
to  ihoir  popular  purpose.s.  ■  FVom 
The  World,  New  York,  Jan'y  :7,  1905. 

There  is  no  slurrinc  over  difficul- 
ties, but  an  eament  eflort  is  made  to 
present  tbem  in  such  a  shape  that 
they  can  be  understood  with  no 
technical  education.— From  The  Swru, 
New  York,  January  21, 1905. 

Dr.  Houston  needs  no  introduc- 
tion to  the  electrical  s'-udent.  His 
writinps  arH  always  clear  and  enter- 
taininK,  and,  above  all.  accurate. 
The  style  of  the  work  is  such  that 
any  one  can  read  it  understandinply. 
Indeed,  it  any  one  goes  through  t'  is 
work  carefully,  he  may  consider 
himself  well  posted  in  elementary 
electrical  science.— From  The  Elec- 
trical Review,  February  IS,  1905. 


NOW    OFFERED    TO 
FOR    THE 


THE     GENERAL    PUBLIC 
FIRST    TIME 


Prof.  Edwin  J.   Houston's 

''Electricity  in  Every-Day  Life" 


Vol.  I.     The   Generation  of   Electricity  and  Magnetism  ;    584  pages,  217  illtis- 

trations,  of  which  19  are  full  pages  (3  in  full  color). 

Vol.  IL     The  Electric  Arts  and  Sciences  ;    566  pages,  313  illustrations,  of  which 

609  pages,  270  illustra- 


1*^  are  full  pages  (3  in  full  color) 


Vol.  III.     The  Electric  Arts   and  Sciences  (continued) 
tions,  of  which  18  are  full  pages  (2  in  full  color). 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  comprehensive  and  extensive  popular 
treatise  on  electrical  subjects.  It  is  written  by  the  foremost  electrical  expert 
of  the  United  States,  Prof.  Edwin  J.  Houston,  a  founder  of  the  famous 
Thomson-Houston  Electric  Company,  now  known  as  the  General  Electric 
Company,  v.  hose  arc  and  incandescent  lights  and  trolley-car  system  are  now 
used  practically  all  over  the  world. 

It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  choice  whether  or  not  one  shall  become 
acquainted  v.ith  the  general  facts  and  principles  <  f  electric  science.  So 
intimately  does  electricity  enter  into  our  every-day  life,  that  to  know  noth- 
ing of  its  peculiar  properties  or  application  is,  to  say  the  least,  to  be  severely 
handicapped  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 

The  three  volumes  will  be  sent  by  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  $4.00  in 
stamps,  tiraft,  money  order  or  registered  letter.  A  special  easy  payment 
offer  will  be  submitted  upon  request.  A  prospectus  will  be  sent  upon 
request.     Address 

P.   F.   COLLIER  &  SON,  420  West  Thirteenth  Sl,   New  York  City 
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YOUR  LOVING  NEI.I..  Letter.^  from  the  Paris 
and  Vicnn.i  Music  .Studios,  In-  Mrs  Nelly  (Sorb. 
i2mo,  cloth,  2^1  p.iucs,  illustr.Ucd.  $i.oo  net.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  Vork. 


IN  THE  CELTIC  P.4ST.     Irish  leeends,  niytholoCT 
and   folk-lore,  by  Anna  Macmanus  (F.thn.T  Carbcrry). 
i2nio,  cloth,  I20  pages.    75c      Funk   &   Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, Pubs.,  New  York. 
Readers  of  The  Literary  Dioe-st  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  ndvertisers. 
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the  paper  shall  stop  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  instructions  are  given  to 
this  effect,  they  will  receive  attention  at  the  proper  time. 


TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


YELLOW  FEVER  IN  NEW  ORLEANS. 

THE  composure  displayed  throughout  the  country  last  week 
upon  learning  of  the  presence  of  yellow  fever  in  New  Or- 
leans was  in  marked  contrast  with  the  wild  state  of  alarm  created 
in  former  years  by  the  least  suspicion  of  the  appearance  of  this 
dreaded  plague.  Altho  the  board  of  health  of  New  Orleans  by 
July  30  had  reported  the  discovery  of  260  cases  of  the  disease, 
from  which  55  deaths  had  resulted,  the  city  was,  as  one  paper 
expresses  it,  "rather  annoyed  than  disturbed"  by  the  unpleasant 
situation.  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Texas,  it  is  true,  immedi- 
ately adopted  precautionary  measures,  and  the  old  style  shot-gun 
quarantine  was  enforced  against  many  places  from  which  infec- 
tion was  likely  to  spread,  but  nevertheless  business  went  on  as 
usual  in  the  Crescent  City,  while  there  was  no  sign  of  a  stampede 
anywhere  in  the  South.  The  newspapers  were  foremost  in  the 
work  of  allaying  all  fearful  apprehensions.  Along  with  their 
appeals  for  calmness  they  gave  accounts  of  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease and  what  science  claims  as  to  the  discovery  of  its  cause  and 
prevention.  Thus,  in  encouraging  and  cautioning  its  readers.  The 
Daily  Picayune,  of  New  Orleans,  says: 

"  As  for  yellow  fever,  the  time  has  passed  when  it  should  excite 
undue  alarm.  Science  has  discovered  its  cause,  and  science  has 
learned  how  to  deal  with  and  to  exterminate  the  cause.  It  simply 
comes  from  the  bite  of  a  peculiar  mosquito,  the  Stegoniyia.  Some 
of  these  insects  were  brought  here  in  cargoes  of  fruit  from  Central 
America,  as  doubtless  they  have  been  carried  to  Mobile  and  other 
fruit  ports,  and  they  stung  some  of  the  workmen  who  unloaded  the 
ships. 

"  The  mosquitoes  being  here,  the  business  of  science  is  to  kill 
them,  and  this  is  being  done.  Cisterns  are  being  screened  and 
oiled,  gutters  and  cesspools  are  being  oiled,  and  all  infected  or 
supposed  infected  premises  are  being  fumigated  with  sulphur.  As 
for  the  people  themselves,  they  can  protect  themselves  perfectly 
by  anointing  hands  and  faces  and  other  parts  exposed  to  mosqui- 
toes with  a  lotion  made  of  alcohol  and  such  essential  oils  as  penny- 
royal, lavender,  cedar,  and  the  like.  The  cost  is  small.  Houses 
should  be  screened  and  the  use  of  mosquito-bars  should  be  strictly 
attended  to." 


And  the  people  of  New  Orleans  now  seem  to  feel  that  there 
is  no  longer  any  reason  for  wild  alarm  when  yellow  fever  makes 
its  appearance,  provided  the  necessary  precautionary  measures 
are  taken  against  it.  The  press  reports  relate  that  there  was 
no  panicky  feeling  even  among  the  Italians,  where  the  disease  first 
took  hold,  but  that  all  set  themselves  calmly  and  vigorously  to 
work  and  did  all  that  the  board  of  health  called  upon  them  to  do. 
Moreover  there  is  no  indication  that  any  of  the  wealthy  or  well- 
to-do  are  trying  to  flee  from  the  infected  city.  In  commenting 
upon  this  unusual  composure  and  almost  indifference  of  all  classes, 
the  New  York  World  remarks  : 

"Twenty  years  ago,  or  even  a  few  years  less  than  twenty,  the 
presence  of  yellow  fever  anywhere  along  the  old  lines  in  the  South 
would  have  been  the  signal  for  a  stampede.  The  remembrance  of 
the  terrible  epidemic  of  1878,  with  its  death-list  of  5,000  in  New 
Orleans  and  Memphis  alone,  was  then  fresh  in  mind.  Medical 
research  and  sanitary  progress  had  afforded  no  practical  guarantee 
against  a  repetition  of  that  frightful  reign  of  the  plague.  The 
public  attitude  toward  the  present  outbreak  in  the  Louisiana  me- 
tropolis is  eloquent  of  the  change  that  has  come." 

This  mosquito,  technically  named  the  Stegomyia  Fasciata, 
which  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans  are  now  fighting  so  industri- 
ously, is  bred  in  countless  swarms  in  the  marshes  around  that  city. 
The  theories  advanced  by  scientists  as  to  the  part  it  plays  in 
yellow-fever  plagues  are  not,  however,  implicitly  believed  by 
everybody.  The  New  York  Herald,  which  is  a  supporter  of  the 
theories,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  this  insect,  and  says : 

"The  greatest  danger  in  this  regard  is  with  the  new  cases  of 
fever,  as  the  mosquito  can  only  be  infected  during  the  first  three 
days  of  the  patient's  sickness,  and,  being  free,  may  thus  be  ena- 
bled to  scatter  the  virus  broadcast  before  a  correct  diagnosis  of 
the  original  malady  can  be  determined.  This  is  always  the  history 
of  the  first  start  of  the  disease  in  any  particular  locality,  and  is  the 
strongest  possible  argument  in  favor  of  the  most  prompt  isolation 
of  every  suspicious  case.  The  same  precaution  applies  to  quar- 
antine against  infected  ports.  Tlie  period  of  incubation  being 
from  three  to  six  days  very  much  simplifies  this  method  of  pro- 
tection. The  infected  mosquito,  however,  does  not  become  dan- 
gerous until  twelve  days  after  biting  the  yellow-fever  patient,  but 
may  continue  in  that  state  for  a  period  of  fifty  days  or  more,  show- 
ing the  great  importance  of  this  insect  as  a  factor  in  the  fever  prob- 
lem and  the  necessity  of  being  sure  of  its  absolute  extermination 
at  the  very  start  of  any  threatened  epidemic." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Stegomyia  Fasciata  is  the  only  factor  in  the  spread 
of  yellow  fever.  It  admits  that  every  time  the  insect  draws  blood 
from  a  fever  patient  it  is  likely  to  implant  the  virus  of  the  dis- 
ease in  the  next  sufferer  it  visits,  but  The  Eagle  then  continues : 

■'  Experiments  in  the  Marianao  camp,  in  Cuba,  proved  clearly 
enough  the  agency  of  the  mosquito  in  carrying  yellow  fever,  but 
occurrences  in  New  Orleans  suggest  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  the 
germ  may  not  possibly  be  carried  by  flies  or  by  other  means  as 
well,  whether  it  lives  in  water,  whether  or  no  it  may  not  survive 
the  frosts  in  congenial  soil,  possibly  at  a  considerable  depth,  as  a 
result  of  old  interments.  Most  of  the  dead  in  New  Orleans  are 
intombed  above  the  ground  to  be  sure,  as  the  city  stands  on  a 
sponge  of  bog.  and  the  escape  of  poisonous  exhalations  from  the 
coffins  would  be  easier  than  in  the  cases  of  inhumation.  Again, 
it  may  be  that  the  disease  originates  spontaneously  in  towns  of 
defective  drainage,  or  in  swamps  where  decay  of  organic  matter  is 
greater  than  the  power  of  the  superficial  vegetation  to  absorb  and 
convert  it." 
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PEACE    PLENIPOTENTIARIES 
AND  REPORTERS. 

THERE  has  been  a  great  deal  of  unusu- 
ally free  and  easy  talking  by  men  in 
high  authority  about  the  probable  actions  and 
outcome  of  the  Russo-Japanese  peace  con- 
ference at  Portsmouth.  The  Baltimore  Amer- 
ican believes  that  they  "  are  having  altogether 
too  much  to  say  in  advance ;"  and  especially 
so  when  it  is  remembered  that  there  was 
"  a  time  when  the  diplomat  and  the  special 
plenipotentiary  knew  the  value  of  a  closed 
mouih,"  and  when  it  was  thought  to  be 
"common  international  etiquette  for  envoys 
to  await  parley  before  having  anything  to  say 
to  the  general  public."  Naturally  there  is 
much  speculation  by  the  press  on  what  it  all 
means,  for,  as  tlie  Boston  Transcript  senten- 
tiously  remarks,  "diplomats  are  never  talka- 
tive  save  to  serve  their  immediate  purpose  or 
to  conceal  their  thoughts." 

The  first  intimation  which  the  public  had  of 
the  course  of  coming  events  was  contained  in 
an  apparently  trustworthy  report  issuing  from 
Oyster  Bay,  which  said,  in  effect: 


.SERGIUS  JULIEVITCH    WITTE, 

Russia's  chief  peace  plenipotentiary,  who 
displaces  Muravieff  on  the  commission.  "1 
very  much  fear."  he  says,  "  that  the  Japanese 
terms  will  be  such  that  we  shall  be  unable  to 
reach  an  accord." 


Russia  wants  peace  at  any  price.  ...  I  am 
sure  if  I  report  that  the  conditions  of  Japan 
can  not  be  accepted,  Russia  will  accept  the 
verdict  and  the  Russian  people  will  be  ready 
to  continue  the  war  for  years,  if  necessary." 

This  was  on  July  17,  and  the  next  day 
Baron  Hayashi,  the  Japane.se  minister  at  Lon- 
don, took  occasion  to  reply  in  such  a  blunt 
and  public  manner  that  the  New  York  Trib- 
une  declares  that  he  "called"  Mr.  Witte's 
"hand."  The  Baron  expressed  his  doubts  as 
to  the  sincerity  of  Russia's  intention,  and  as- 
serted that  "  after  the  events  of  the  past 
eighteen  months,  Japan  puts  faith  only  in  ac- 
complished facts."  He  reminded  his  inter- 
viewer that  "  practically  the  entire  sum  real- 
ized by  the  last  two  loans  is  unexpended,"  and 
then  intimated  that  Japan  is  willing  and  ready 
"  to  continue  the  war  unless  she  gets  suitable 
terms."  When  it  was  suggested  to  the  Baron 
that  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  Japan- 
ese terms  would  be  moderate,  he  displayed 
considerable  irritation  and  surprise,  and  defi- 
antly replied  : 


"While  the  President  has  not  been  informed  of  the  nature  of  the 
instructions  given  bj'  their  respective  governments  to  the  envoys 
of  the  two  nations,  it  is  believed  that  Japan's  terms  will  not  be 
drastic,  and  tiuit  Russia  will  agree  to  almost  anything  that  will  not 
greatly  humiliate  her." 

But  the  world  had  barely  adjusted  itself  to  this  hopeful  view  of 
the  situation  when  Mr.  Witte,  the  recently  appointed  Russian  qn- 
voy,  invited  to  his  home  in  St.  Petersburg  a  representative  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  gave  him  a  carefully  worded  interview,  the 
most   significant  parts  of  which  are  these  : 

"  The  ultimate  decision  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor, 
and  it  is  for  him  to  decide  the  destinies  of  Russia.  The  Emperor 
is  the  friend  of  peace  and  desires  peace,  but  I  very  much  fear  that 
the  Japanese  terms  will  be  such  that  we  will  be  unai)le  to  reach  an 
accord. 

"Secondly,  the  world  should  disabuse  its  mind  of  the  idea  that 


"  I   can  not  see  where  people  get  such  an 
idea.     The  public  evidently  mistakes  the  Japanese  for  angels." 

The  next  incident  of  note  was  the  meeting  of  the  Kaiser  and  the 
Czar  off  the  island  of  Bjoerke  on  the  Swedish  coast  on  July  23. 
The  public  has  been  regaled  with  very  little  news  about  this  meet- 
ing that  can  be  called  authentic  or  reliable.  But  a  daring  corre- 
spondent for  the  New  York  papers,  in  speculating  upon  its  cause 
and  purpose,  ventures  to  remark  : 

"  It  is  believed  that  the  Kaiser,  who  undoubtedly  is  jealous  of 
the  r61e  played  by  President  Roosevelt  in  bringing  about  a  peace 
conference,  a  role  which  William  naturally  would  have  wished  to 
play  himself,  and  more  than  once  has  attempted  to  play,  particu- 
larly as  the  accomplishment  of  peace  must  involve  a  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Pacific,  was  anxious  to  sound 
the  Czar  as  to  how  far  Russia  is  really  prepared  to  go  in  the  pres- 
ent negotiations 

"  In  diplomatic  quarters  not  exactly  friendly  to  Germany  there 


*' 


THE    HONK   op-   CONTENTION    HUTT.S    IN. 


Till-.  I)ik;s-^"  What  has  the  bone  (jot  to  say  about  what  we  do  with  it  ?" 

—  liarthohimew  in  the  Minncapolis/i)//;-;/^/. 


THE    ROAD   TO    PEACE. 


Russia—"  Hey,  there,  you    this  is  the  road  !  " 
Japan    "  Yes,  I  know,  but  I'm  taking;  a  short  cut." 

— Ilager  in  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligenccr, 

HITCHES   IN   THE    PEACE    PROGRAM. 
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From  a  stereograph,  copyrighted,  1905,  by  Underwood  &  Cnderwood,  New  York. 

BARON  KOMURA'S   FAREWELL  TO  JAPAN. 

Group  photograph  of  the  guests  at  a  farewell  dinner  given  the  Japanese  peace  plenipotentiary  Ijy  the  diijloniatic  corps  at  Tokyo  and  the  officials  of  the  Japanese 

Department  of  Foreign  Affairs.     The  Baron  is  indicated  by  an  arrow. 


is  a  disposition  to  suspect  the  German  Emperor  of  trying  to  bring 
about  an  alliance  between  Germany  and  Russia,  not  only  to 
block  the  attempt  which  Great  Britain  is  believed  to  be  making  to 
isolate  Germany  through  her  understanding  with  France  and  the 
latter,  perhaps,  through  an  understanding  with  Russia,  but  for  the 
mutual  protection  of  the  monarchical  system.  Emperor  William 
is  said  to  be  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  revolution  in  Russia 
could  easily  be  communicated  to  Germany,  and  it  is  reported  that 
he  is  anxious  for  that  reason  to  see  that  reforms  are  granted  which 
will  restore  tranquillity  in  the  territory  of  his  eastern  neighbor." 

When  Baron  Komura,  foreign  minister  and  chief  plenipotentiary 
of  Japan,  arrived  in  New  York  on  July  25,  he  also  condescended 
to  make  a  few  additions  to  the  public  store  of  information  on  the 
outcome  of  the  peace  negotiations.  An  official  interpreter  repre- 
senting the  Baron  freely  discussed  the  whole  Eastern  situation  to  a 
New  York  Times  reporter,  and  told  him  that  Japan  was  anxious 
for  peace,  but  would  keep  Saghalien  and  require  $700,000,000— 
the  cost  of  the  war  to  date— as  an  indemnity.  He  further  dis- 
claimed that  Japan  has  any  desire  to  take  the  Philippines  or  to 
combine  with  the  Chinese  against  the  world,  and  he  took  particular 
pains  to  assure  the  public  that  his  country  would  always  entertain 
the  most  friendly  and  peaceful  feelings  toward  the  United  States. 
In  summing  up  Japan's  position  and  plans  in  the  Orient  he  said  : 

"  In  Japan  we  have  a  strong  feeling  of  gratitude  toward  the 
American  people,  who  have  done  so  much  for  us.  England  is  our 
ally,  but  we  regard  the  United  States  as  an  ally  without  a  treaty. 
There  is  no  chance  of  any  difficulty  arising  between  your  country 
and  ours." 

Such  is  the  apparently  unguarded  manner  in  which  two  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  and  other  men  who.se  influence  is  strong  for  peace 
or  war  are  represented  by  reporters  and  newspaper  correspondents 
as  talking  in  advance  about  the  results  of  the  Peace  Conference. 
What  it  all  means  nobody  knows,  but  as  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  remarks : 

"There  is  too  much  of  this  sort  of  talk.  It  is  perfectly  under- 
stood that  when  the  plenipotentiaries  exchange  ideas  at  Portsmouth 
there  will  be  a  wide  gap  between  bid  and  asked,  but  meantime 
there  is  no  use  in  anticipating  and  perhaps  compromising  the  in- 
evitable bargaining  by  vague  controversy." 


CAMPAIGN   AGAINST    GRAFT    IN     MILWAUKEE. 

MILWAUKEE  just  now  holds  the  attention  of  the  press  by 
its  energetic  exposure  of  graft  and  bribery  in  its  municipal 
departments.  "The  slogan  of  what  made  Milwaukee  famous  is 
likely  to  need  revision,"  says  one  paper,  "and  the  word 'graft' 
substituted;"  and  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  limes-Union  remarks 
that  "  Milwaukee  will  have  to  enlarge  her  jails  to  accommodate 
her  grafters,  until  they  equal  her  breweries  in  size."  This  cam- 
paign against  graft  has  been  going  on  for  about  two  years,  and  a 
large  number  of  officials  and  others  have  been  indicted.  In  all, 
about  250  indictments  have  been  returned,  implicating  100  per- 
sons. The  grand  jury  now  in  session  has  returned  128  of  the  250 
indictments,  involving  t^t^  persons,  and  more  are  expected. 

What  seems  to  attract  the  most  attention  in  the  Milwaukee 
press  is  the  fact  tiiat  the  local  fire  department  has  been  dragged 
into  the  exposures.  Thomas  A.  Clancy,  chief  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment, W.  E.  Hanrahan,  secretary  of  the  department,  and  lesser 
members,  have  been  indicted  on  the  charge  of  perjury  in  testimony 
given  before  the  grand  jury  regarding  what  became  of  a  certain 
fund,  raised  by  the  firemen  to  influence  legislators  against  a  bill  at 
Madison.  Chief  Clancy  was  custodian  of  the  fund  before  he  be- 
came chief. 

Naturally  the  Wisconsin  papers  are  wrought  up  over  these  ex- 
posures. "Where  is  it  all  going  to  end?"  asks  the  Milwaukee 
Free  Press.  "  Fraud  and  dishonesty  permeate  every  department 
of  the  local  government."  The  Milwaukee  Evening  Wisconsin 
remarks  that  "  even  if  the  grand  jury  accomplishes  nothing  more 
important  than  it  has  already  achieved,  the  remembrance  of  its 
sessions  will  long  send  chills  coursing  down  the  spines  of  grafters, 
and  will  deter  many  from  grafting  who  might  otherwise  have  been 
enticed  to  do  wrong." 

In  reviewing  the  graft  exposures  in  Milwaukee,  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  says : 

"The  epidemic  of  corruption  began  some  time  ago  with  the 
granting  of  street-railway  franchises  and  extended  to  various  pub- 
lic operations  and  contracts  in  the  form  of  extortion,  bribery, 
blackmail,  and  other  forms  of  boodling.    The  indictments  returned 
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on  Saturday  are  typical  of  the  situation  generally.  Leading  ar- 
chitects are  charged  with  bribing  the  supervisors  in  awarding  con- 
tracts for  the  new  county  hospital  building.  Of  the  fourteen  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  County  Hospital, 
there  are  only  five  who  are  not  charged  with  having  made  illicit 
profit  out  of  the  operations.  Desperate  attempts  were  made  in 
some  instances  to  prevent  witnesses  from  appearing  before  the 
grand  jury,  and  indictments  were  returned  against  those  who  en- 
deavored to  thwart  justice  in  this  manner.  Supervisors,  State 
senators,  county  officials  and  employees,  contractors,  real-estate 
men,  architects  figure  in  the  prosecutions.  Despatches  from  the 
scene  of  the  campaign  for  civic  purification  say  that  two  coura- 
geous and  able  district  attorneys  have  grappled  with  the  corrup- 
tionists,  big  and  little,  '  and  just  now  the  battle  for  civic  honesty 
is  being  fought  furiously.' 

"  The  forms  of  the  Milwaukee  graft  are  familiar,  but  the  activity 
of  the  law  officers  and  the  grand  juries  of  tiie  jurisdiction,  and  the 
effective  awakening  of  the  public  conscience  there  against  the 
grafters,  have  had  few  parallels  in  American  municipal  history. 
The  demolishing  assault  made  by  District  Attorney  Folk  upon  the 
Missouri  boodlers  set  the  pace." 

Another  source  of  graft,  which  concerns  Wisconsin,  and  which 
has  been  exciting  considerable  attention  in  that  State,  is  the  law 
which  limits  the  kind  of  dictionary  the  State  may  furnish  for  use 
in  the  district  schools  to  one  publication.  Therefore,  under  this 
law  a  monopoly  of  the  dictionary  supply  is  given  to  one  publisher. 
The  Milwaukee  Free  Press,  which  has  been  condemning  this 
statute  for  a  long  time,  says  : 

"  Why  should  the  State  act  as  an  exclusive  agent  of  one  diction- 
ary when  school  officials  or  librarians  may  prefer  another .''  Why 
should  the  State,  by  act  of  the  legislature,  rule  out  all  competition 
and  create  a  monopoly  in  dictionaries,  taking  upon  itself  all  the 
work  of  distribution  and  collection  of  the  price?  The  law,  in  the 
first  instance,  was  no  doubt  the  result  of  the  work  of  a  skilful  lobby, 
which  has  been  careful  to  see  that  it  was  never  disturbed.  There 
is  no  more  reason  why  there  should  be  discrimination  in  dictiona- 
ries than  in  any  other  article  of  general  use,  and  there  is  certainly 
no  reason  why  the  State  should  create  such  a  monopoly.  .  .  . 
School  districts.  State  institutions,  and  State  officers  should  be 
allowed  to  purchase  the  dictionary  they  prefer." 


LOSSES    IN   THE   CHICAGO   TEAMSTERS' 

STRIKE. 

THE  teamsters'  strike  which  was  called  off  on  July  20  was, 
"with  the  exception  of  the  Debs  railway  strike  in  1894,  the 
most  serious  industrial  upheaval  in  which  Chicago  has  ever  been 
involved."  Tiiis  is  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  agreed  with  by  nearly  all  the  other  dailies  of  the  city.  From 
the  data  collected  from  the  press  reports  we  find  that  the  strike 
lasted  for  105  days,  involved  4,620  teamsters,  and  necessitated  the 
employment  of  2,300  policemen  and  3,400  deputy  sheriffs  for 
strike  duty.  The  cost  for  this  extra  protection  was  $306,500  to  the 
city  and  $100,000  to  the  county.  Twenty-one  persons  were  killed 
and  415  injured.  The  cost  to  the  unions  for  strike  benefits  was 
$350,000,  the  loss  to  the  teamsters  in  wages  was  $700,000,  and  it 
cost  the  employers  $2,000,000  to  break  the  strike.  The  shrinkage 
in  wholesale,  retail,  and  freight  business  to  the  city  is  estimated  as 
high  as  $6,000,000. 

The  strike  at  the  start  was  avowedly  a  sympathetic  act  on  the 
part  of  the  teamsters  in  behalf  of  the  seventeen  locked-out  gar- 
ment workers  whom  they  desired  to  have  reinstated  in  their  old 
positions.  At  least  so  all  the  labor  leaders  declared.  But  the 
Chicago  Record-Herald  takes  a  less  friendly  view  in  assigning  the 
cause,  and  says: 

"The  strike  was  begun  without  justification,  was  ba.scd  upon  a 
fraudulent  pretense,  was  spread  wantonly  so  as  to  injure  many 
firms  and  persons  who  had  no  connection  with  the  original  contro- 
versy, was  carried  on  as  a  criminal  conspiracy  and  led  to  days  of 
anarchy  which  were  marked  by  tiie  most  brutal  assaults  and  cruel 
murders.     It  is  impossible  to  feel  that  any  great  number  of  work- 


ingmen  can  look  back  upon  the  history  without  regret  for  the  evil 
deeds  and  the  evil  policy." 

The  Chicago  Chronicle  believes  that  the  strike  "was  advised  and 
engineered  as  a  blackmailing  scheme,"  and  points  to  the  indict- 
ment of  a  large  number  of  labor  leaders  and  co-conspirators  to 
show  that  "  labor  unionism  in  this  city  was  a  mass  of  rottenness," 
and  that  "  for  a  little  money  any  strike  could  be  called  or  called 
off."  T/ie  Ch7-ojiicle,  however,  has  been  very  severe  in  its  arraign- 
ment of  the  strikers  throughout  the  disturbance.  Other  Chicago 
papers,  while  not  overlooking  the  evidences  of  fraud  and  bribery, 
go  no  further  than  does  The  Inter  Ocean,  which  says  that  "  the 
strike  was  begun  without  sound  forethought  and  carried  on  with- 
out sound  judgment  of  the  situation  by  its  leaders." 

The  end  of  the  strike  appears  to  have  caused  little  or  no  stir. 
The  Chicago  Record- Herald  2isser is  that  "  its  last  days  were  made 
unpleasant  by  the  fact  that  it  was  almost  ignored  by  the  employers 
against  whom  it  had  been  declared."  It  had  been  looked  upon  as 
moribund  from  the  early  part  of  May.  On  the  third  day  of  that 
month  violence  assumed  such  alarming  proportions  that  Governor 
Deneen  expected  a  call  for  State  troops.  On  the  tenth  occurred 
the  President's  stinging  rebuke  wherein  he  notified  "  Boss"  Shea 
that  the  Federal  troops  were  behind  the  militia.  About  this  same 
time  the  United  States  courts  enjoined  the  strikers  from  interfering 
with  the  mail,  while  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  indicted  a  large 
number  of  strike  leaders  for  conspiracy  against  Montgomery  Ward 
&  Co.  Then  Shea  made  charges  of  attempted  bribery  on  the  part 
of  the  employers.  These  incidents  and  the  scandals  which  con- 
tinued to  ensue  are  some  of  the  factors  which  are  mentioned  as 
having  helped  to  distract  attention  from  the  main  issue  and  to  turn 
public  sympathy  away  from  the  strikers.  The  moral  support  of 
the  city  gradually  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  employers,  who 
finally  secured  all  the  police  protection  necessary  to  guard  the 
army  of  strike-breakers  which  they  imported,  and  normal  business 
conditions  were  restored.  In  general  comment  upon  the  situation, 
and  in  ascribing  a  reason  for  the  defeat  of  the  strikers,  which  was 
complete  and  overwhelming,  the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  just 
above  quoted,  says: 

"  Then  came  the  scandals  of  strikes  called  and  settled  on  pay- 
ment of  bribes.  Indictments  followed,  that  will  be  prosecuted  by 
the  Employers'  Association  to  the  limit  of  the  law.  Among  the 
indicted  men  is  Shea,  leader  of  the  strike,  the  boss  who  called  it 
and  sought  to  steer  it  even  after  the  grand  jury  had  probed  into 
his  practises  and  thrown  them  up  to  dry  in  the  sunlight. 

"With  disgrace  of  this  sort  thrown  upon  the  leaders,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  unions  became  dissatisfied.  Time  after  time  they  tried 
to  have  the  difficulties  settled.  Failing  in  this,  great  numbers  of 
them  deserted  and  took  other  jobs  in  order  to  get  food  for  their 
families.  The  extravagances  of  the  leaders  and  the  necessity  of 
engaging  legal  talent  depleted  the  funds  of  the  unions.  No  bene- 
fits were  paid  and  strikers  were  turned  away  from  headquarters 
without  the  stipend  they  were  entided  to  draw  to  sustain  them 
while  on  walkout.  Matters  rose  to  such  a  climax  that  eventually 
the  working  members  refused  to  pay  their  assessments  to  the  strike 
funds,  and  the  whole  walkout  of  four  thousand  men  was  enervated 
by  a  lack  of  finances." 

There  seem  to  be  no  new  lessons  drawn  from  the  Chicago  team- 
sters' strike.  Charles  Dold,  president  of  the  Chicago  Federation 
of  Labor,  is  reported  as  saying  that  "the  fight  has  demonstrated 
that  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  the  sympathetic  strike."  Cornelius  P. 
Shea,  the  president  of  the  Teamsters'  L^nion  and  leader  of  the 
strike,  claims  to  extract  some  satisfaction  from  the  results,  as  he 
thinks  that  hereafter  employers  will  arbitrate  rather  than  fight  the 
demands  of  working-men.  J.  V.  Farwell,  who  was  chairman  of 
the  action  committee  of  the  Employers'  Association,  says,  in  sum- 
ming up  the  situation  : 

"  The  greatest  lesson  of  the  strike  is  tliat  unions  in  the  future 
will  use  their  power  with  greater  wisdom.  It  will  be  many  years 
before  the  teamsters  call  another  sympathetic  strike  in  Chicago. 
The  employers  started  in  the  fight  actuated  solely  for  the  good  of 
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the  city,  to  protect  the  business  interests  from  conditions  that  had 
become  intolerable.  The  main  points  for  which  the  employers 
fought  were,  primarily,  for  the  right  of  a  man  to  work  and,  sec- 
ondly, for  the  right  of  the  employers  to  the  free  use  of  the  streets. 
As  good  citizens  they  could  do  nothmg  else.  Both  of  these  points 
have  been  won." 


AUGURIES   OF   THE   "BENNINGTON" 
DISASTER. 

"  I  "HE  fate  of  the  gunboat  Bennington  and  the  facts  that  have 
■*■  become  known  since  the  explosion  (considered  in  these  col- 
umns last  week)  inspire  the  gloomiest  forebodings  in  the  newspa- 
pers as  to  the  present  condition  of  our  navy,  both  in  ships  and  in 
personnel.  The  naval  lesson  in  the  Bejinington's  misfortune,  say 
the  dailies,  is  that  we  are  building  a  big  navy  not  only  at  an  enor- 
mous expense,  but,  in  the  words  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  "  at  the 
expense  of  the  efficiency  of  the  war-ships  in  use."  Altho  the  press, 
generally,  are  reluctant,  at  this  time,  to  place  the  blame  for  the  dis- 
aster, and  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  result  of  the  naval  inquiry 
under  Admiral  Goodrich,  some  of  the  newspapers  are  of  the  opin- 


THE  OLD  TIMES  AND  THE   NEW. 

Uncle  Sam— "  And  were  there  fatal  explosions  of  men-of-war  in  your  day .'" 
Spirit  of  Paul  Jones— "Yes,  but  in  my  experience  they  generally 
happened  to  the  other  fellow."  —Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 

ion  that  the  explosion  aboard  the  Bennington,  which  killed  62  men, 
was  due  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  engineering  department  of  the 
ship.  Much  has  been  said  of  late  about  the  scarcity  of  experienced 
engineers  in  the  United  States  Navy,  and  it  is  recalled  that  there 
is  no  longer  a  distinct  class  of  engineer  officers  in  the  navy,  that 
class  having  been  eliminated  by  the  personnel  act  of  1899.  It  is 
charged  that  the  Bennington's  engine-room  was  not  properly  offi- 
cered, and  that  there  was  no  one  there  with  sufficient  knowledge 
of  boilers  and  engines.  At  the  time  of  the  accident,  the  press  re- 
ports say.  Ensign  Charles  T.  Wade,  whose  service  in  the  Naval 
Academy  and  the  navy  covers  about  eight  years,  was  in  charge, 
with  not  even  a  warrant  officer  to  share  the  responsibility. 

"  It  is  easier  to  get  money  out  of  Congress  for  showy  new  ships 
than  for  repairs  to  old  ones,"  says  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  which 
adds:  "It  is  easier  to  get  money  for  naval  construction  that  en- 
riches contractors  than  for  increase  of  naval  force  of  officers  and 
men  to  take  care  of  them."  Admiral  Melville,  for  a  long  time 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  in  his  last  annual  re- 
port (1902), 'laid  before  Congress  the  evil  results  of  the  abolition  of 
the  corps  of  engineers;  and  in  1904  Admiral  Rae,  Melville's  suc- 
cessor,  declared  that  "  the  present  condition  of  engineering  in  the 


rear-admiral  C.    F.  GOODRICH, 

Commanding  the  Pacific  station,  who  has  charge 
of  the  inquiry  into  the  Bennington  affair. 


navy  is  a  cause  of  grave  anxiety  to  all  conversant  with  the  subject." 
The  suggestion  that  there  might  be  some  connection  between 
the  disaster  on  the  Bennington  and  the  abolition  of  the  engineer- 
ing corps  seems  to  be 
gaining  ground  among 
naval  authorities,  and 
it  is  believed  that  the 
accident  is  likely  to 
cause  Congress  to  re- 
peal the  personnel  law 
of  1899.  The  Army  and 
Navy  Register  (Wash- 
ington) is  of  the  opinion 
that  what  the  navy  needs 
at  present  is  a  well- 
trained  corps  of  engi- 
neers.    It  says : 

"  We  may  never  re- 
turn to  a  corps,  for  there 
seems  to  be  a  firmly 
rooted  prejudice  against 
such  an  organization  for 
some  reason  which  is 
generally  withheld ;  cer- 
tainly, the  objections 
raised  by  the  possible 
return  to  the  old  strife 
between  the  line  and  en- 
gineers should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  obtaining  for  the  service  the 
best  officers  and  the  best  men  to  be  had  on  board  a  ship  of  war  in 
the  engine-  and  fire-rooms.  It  would  be  absurd  to  claim  that  the 
Bennington  could  have  been  spared  the  explosion  which  caused  such 
loss  of  life  if  the  navy  were  in  possession  of  an  engineer  corps. 
No  one  is  in  a  position  to  make  such  an  assertion.  But  it  remains 
a  fact  which  no  one  will  dispute,  either,  that  the  service  is  badly 
crippled  for  lack  of  specially  trained  naval  engineers,  whose  place 
is  but  poorly  taken  by  the  so-called  fighting  engineer." 

The  American  Syren  and  Shipping  {New  York)  thinks  it  strange 
that  the  Government,  which  is  so  rigorous  in  its  inspection  of  mer- 
chant vessels,  should  be  so  lax  in  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  its 
own  ships.     It  says  : 

"The  deplorable  disaster  on  the  United  States  war-ship  Ben- 
nington could  not  have  occurred  on  any  merchant  steamer;  it 
would  not  have  occurred 
had  the  navy  system  in 
regard  to  the  care  and 
operation  of  ships'  ma- 
chinery been  half  as 
good  as  that  which  ob- 
tains in  any  merchant 
service ;  it  would  not 
have  been  conceivable 
had  a  similar  system  in 
regard  to  engineers  in 
charge  on  naval  ships 
been  in  force  as  is  main- 
tained in  every  mer- 
chant line.  It  may  be 
further  remarked  that 
had  the  condition  of  the 
Bennington's  boilers,  as 
reported,  been  known 
to  exist  on  any  mer- 
chant steamer  no  crew 
could  have  been  got 
to  stay  on  board  of 
her. 

"It  is  certainly  ex- 
traordinary that  a  Gov- 
ernment which  imposes 
all  sorts  of  stringent  inspection  requirements  upon  merchant  ves- 
sels does  not  in  its  department  of  the  navy  exact  similar  efficiency. 
One  not  infrequently  hears  of  a  merchant  steamer  putting  back  to 


commander  lucien  young, 
Who  commanded  the  Bennington. 
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port  when  a  day  or  so  out  because  some  flaw  has  been  discovered 
in  the  engines  or  machinery  and  repairs  have  become  necessary  to 
insure  safety,  but  one  never  hears  in  this  generation  of  a  boiler 
explosion." 

TROUBLES   OF   THE   CANAL   COMMISSION. 

THE  frequent  changes  of  officials  and  employees  connected 
with  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  seem  to  have  inspired 
the  press  with  an  idea  that  the  start  which  has  been  made  in  "dig- 
ging the  big  ditch "  has  not    been    altogether  creditable   to   the 

American  people,  re- 
nowned as  they  are  for 
carrying  large  enter- 
prises through  to  an 
easy  and  successful  ter- 
mination. The  Balti- 
more Sun  (Ind.)  attrib- 
utes the  trouble  to  "  yel- 
low jack "  and  " red 
tape."  Judge  James  D. 
Youmans,  a  former  In- 
ter state  Commerce 
Commissioner,  openly 
charges  that  the  bad 
beginning  is  due  to  the 
interference  of  the  trans- 
continental railway  com- 
panies. Interviews  with 
refugees  landing  in  New 
York  indicate  that  the 
complaint  generally 
heard  in  Panama  is  that 
the  responsible  head 
officers  keep  away  from 
the  isthmus  and  leave 
the  management  of 
affairs  to  incompetent 
lieutenants,  who  do  not  give  enough  care  to  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  the  men  under  them. 

13ut  President  Roosevelt  takes  a  hopeful  view  of  the  situation 
and  seems  to  think  that  the  discouraging  news  is  based  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  exaggerations  of  disgruntled  employees,  whom,  he 
declares,  are  no  better  than  deserters.  Thus,  in  his  address  deliv- 
ered at  the  meeting  of  the  physicians  of  Long  Island,  he  said  : 

"I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  work  is  being  admirably  done,  and 

I  am  particularly  glad 
to  have  this  chance  of 
saying  it.  Now  and  then 
some  alarmist  report 
will  come  from  Panama. 
Just  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  there  seemed  to  be  a 
succession  of  people  com- 
ing up  from  Panama, 
each  one  of  whom  had 
some  tale  or  other  to  tell. 
"  You  will  always  lind 
in  any  battle,  even  if  it  is 
a  victorious  battle,  that 
in  the  rear  you  meet  a 
number  of  gentlemen  who 
are  glad  that  they  are  not 
at  the  front ;  who,  if  they 
have  unfortunately  got- 
ten at  the  front,  have 
come  away,  and  who  jus- 
tify their  ab.sence  from  the  front  by  telling  tales  of  how  every 
thing  has  gone  wrong  there." 

Some  other  men  Q§nnectcd  with  the  canal  work,  however,  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  President's  application  of  the  standards 


JOHN    F.   STEVENS, 

Who  .succeeds  Mr.  Wallace  as  chief  engineer 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  Mr.  Shonts  says  he  is 
not  only  "an  engineer  of  unquestioned  ability" 
but  "  a  leader  of  men,  a  man  who  knows  how  to 
drive,  what  to  expect  from  his  subordinates,  and 
liow  to  enlist  their  enthusiasm  and  support." 


DKASIIC  MhASi;Rl;S  MAY  HEl  ()M  K  N  lit  hs- 
SARV  TO  KEEP  CANAL  EMI'LOVEE.S  ON  THE 
ISTHMUS. 

—  Maybell  in  tlif  IJiodklyn  /■'.tii^lr. 


of  war  to  ditch  digging  is  a  little  too  severe  for  this  industrial  age. 
They  remark  that  clerks  and  laborers  who  do  not  care  to  remain 
on  the  isthmus  will  not  be  deterred  from  giving  up  their  jobs 
through  the  fear  of  being  called  "  deserters  "  ;  and  so  the  belief  is 
growing  that  something  affirmative  must  be  done  in  the  way  of 
attracting  and  holding  an  American  population  in  Panama,  if  the 
digging  of  the  canal  is  to  be  a  .success.  A  writer  in  the  Baltimore 
Aeu's.  who  hides  his  identity  under  the  title  "  An  Official  of  the 
Canal  Commission,"  boldly  declares  that  in  order  to  entice  the 
necessary  number  of  workmen  from  the  United  States,  the  Canal 
Zone  must  be  made  "  wide  open,"  with  all  the  social  features  of  life 
in  \Vestern  mining  communities.     His  words  are  as  follows : 

"The  suggestion  may  give  many  good  people  in  this  country  a 
shock,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  construction  work  on  the  isth- 
mus will  move  along  satisfactorily  until  the  Zone  is  thrown  '  wide 
open,'  in  the  sense  of  the  term  as  it  is  applied  to  any  of  the  big 
American  towns.  The  tens  of  thousands  of  men  who  will  labor 
there  when  the  great  project  is  once  fully  under  way  will  need  rec- 
reation, as  those  who  are  now  digging  do.  There  are  at  present 
practically  no  diversions  within  striking  distance,  and,  as  I  have 
said  before,  the  men  have  too  much  time  in  which  to  think  of 
themselves.  I  suppose  this  phase  of  the  situation  will  adjust  itself 
in  due  course  of  time,  unless  there  be  an  outcry  from  the  moral 
sentiment  here  at  home,  that  does  not  appreciate  the  necessity  of 


THE    MAIN    OBSTRUCTION   AT    PANAMA. 

Gentleman  in  the  Background— "  Sam,  here's  an  engineering  problem 
for  you.  If  it  '11  take  ten  years  to  cut  through  Culebra,  how  many  years  will  it 
take  to  cut  through  me  ? "  —  Keppler  in  Puck  ( New  York). 

meeting  human  nature  on  its  own  ground  when  confronted  by  con- 
ditions such  as  stare  us  in  the  face  on  the  isthmus." 

The  tone  of  the  press  in  commenting  upon  this  plan  shows 
clearly  that  this  country  will  not  tolerate  the  idea  of  making  Pan- 
ama like  the  region  "cast  of  Suez  .  .  .  where  there  ain't  no  ten 
commandments."  Thus  the  Washington  I\>sl  satirically  re- 
marks : 

"We  .see  now  why  France  made  such  a  miserable  failure  at 
Panama.  She  did  not  meet  human  nature  on  its  own  ground. 
She  provided  work  and  wages,  but  overlooked  the  fact  that  recre- 
ation is  the  great  prol)lcm  in  canal  work.  The  establishment  of  a 
vast  Monte  Carlo  in  the  Canal  Zone  will  work  wonders.  Let  there 
be  plenty  of  .saloons,  hurdy-gurdies,  dives,  and  other  '  .social  feat- 
ures of  the  great  mining  camps.'  Let  the  Zone  be  wide  open  to 
the  cutthroats,  gamblers,  fugitives,  and  blacklegs  of  the  world. 
Would  not  such  a  policy  attract  population.''  Would  not  the  poor 
canal-digger  find  surcease  of  sorrow  with  these  gay  devotees  of 
pleasure?  He  would,  in  contempt  of  question.  Not  only  would 
he  be  contented  to  remain,  but  others  would  flock  to  the  free  and 
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frolicsome  Zone.  Yellow  fever  would  not  deter  nor  mosquitoes 
appal  the  people  who  are  waiting  for  the  institution  of  such  a  para- 
dise. 

"  We  feel  sure  that  everybody  will  be  interested  in  the  details  of 
this  plan  to  provide  recreation  on  the  isthmus.  Will  the  commis- 
sion own  and  operate  the  '  joints,'  or  will  it  merely  collect  license 
fees  from  saloons,  gambling-houses,  and  the  palaces  of  pleasure? 
How  wide  open  will  the  Zone  really  be?  What  will  be  the  code 
of  morals,  and  wherein  will  it  differ  from  the  code  in  the  other 
colonies  of  the  United  States?" 

Chairman  Shonts,  however,  admits  that  "something "  must  be 
done  "  in  the  way  of  providing  recreation  for  employees."  Accord- 
ingly he  has  organized  a  "  Welfare  Department,"  with  Mr.  W.  E. 
C.  Nazro,  architect  and  landscape  gardener,  and  Mr.  Edward  A. 
Moffett,  a  "  Civic  Federation  "  man,  in  charge.  With  these  men, 
says  Mr.  Shonts : 

"  we  are  going  to  provide  tennis  courts,  baseball  parks,  and 
perhaps  fields  for  such  other  athletic  sports  as  are  suited  to  the 
climate.  These  opportunities  for  wholesome  open-air  exercise 
and  amusement  will  be  especially  valuable  and  welcome  to  the 
clerical  force,  and  others  who.se  work  is  largely  sedentary.  We 
intend,  also,  to  have  club-houses  erected,  with  every  facility  for 
reading  and  for  all  kinds  of  games  and  indoor  amusements.  In 
connection  with  these  clubs  and  their  various  rooms,  there  will  be 
reasonable  opportunity  for  men  to  spend  money  in  a  proper  way, 
who  wish  to  do  so." 


PORTO    RICO'S   DEMAND    FOR   SELF- 
GOVERNMENT. 

T  N  the  convention  which  assembled  in  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico, 
-*-  on  July  25  and  memorialized  Congress  with  a  view  to  bring- 
ing about  sweeping  changes  in  the  insular  government,  there  were 
delegates  from  all  except  one  of  the  sixty-six  municipalities  in  the 
island.  These  delegates,  thus  representing  almost  the  entire  pop- 
ulation, voted  unanimously  for  the  desired  change  in  their  govern- 
ment. This  unanimity  of  action  leads  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
(Ind.)  to  believe  that  the  Porto  Ricans  "resent  being  part  of  a  na- 
tion governed  by  the  people  for  the  people,  and  yet  being  ruled  in 
an  autocratic  way."  In  further  comment  The  Post  satirically  re- 
marks that  "  that  sullen,  old-caught  people  declines  to  thank  heav- 
en for  the  blessings  of  American  Government  as  administered 
from  Washington." 

And  in  truth  the  Porto  Ricans  appear  to  be  exceedingly  discon- 
tented with  their  condition,  if  the  memorial  adopted  by  the  San 
Juan  convention  expresses  the  public  feeling.  As  reported  by  the 
New  York  Tunes  (Ind.  Dem.),  this  memorial  deplores  the  fact 
that  "the  preponderance  of  power  still  rests  with  an  executive 
council  composed  of  heads  of  departments  appointed  by  President 
Roosevelt,"  men  who  "arrive  here  knowing  nothing  of  the  lan- 
guage, customs,  or  needs  of  the  country."  The  memorial  then 
asks  for  these  amendments  to  the  Foraker  law  : 

"  First— The  organization  of  an  Insular  Senate,  to  be  composed 
of  two  Senators  each  from  seven  districts  in  place  of  the  executive 
council. 

"  Second — That  the  proposed  Senate  and  the  House  possess  the 
same  privileges  granted  to  the  House  under  the  Foraker  law. 

"Third— That  the  Secretary  of  Porto  Rico,  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, the  Treasurer,  the  Auditor,  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  the  Interior  continue  in  their  present 
offices  under  present  titles,  but  that  they  form  no  part  of  the  ex- 
ecutive council. 

"Fourth— That  the  officers  named  be  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor, with  the  consent  of  the  Insular  Senate,  and  not  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States." 

The  New  York  Sun  (Ind.)  says  that  the  memorial  "  is  a  very 
natural  protest  against  government  by  men  who  are  in  every  way, 
excepting  political  form,  aliens  and  strangers."  The  New  York 
Tribune  (Rep.)  takes  an  equally  friendly  view  of  the  situation  and 
expresses  the  opinion  that  "  the  changes  in  the  insular  government 


asked  for  by  the  convention  seem  moderate,"     Says  this  paper  in 
further  comment: 

"  The  Porto  Ricans  do  not  seek  any  radical  alteration  in  their 
present  constitutional  or  political  relations  with  the  United  States. 
They  do  not  suggest  admission  to  the  Union  as  a  State.  They 
do  not  ask  to  have  Porto  Rico  made  a  Territory.  They  do  not 
urge  Congress  to  allot  them  a  delegate— altho  one  branch  of  Con- 
gress not  long  ago  approved  a  measure  conferring  the  powers  and 
title  of  delegate  on  Porto  Rico's  resident  commissioner.  The 
convention  does  not  seek  in  any  way  to  undermine  the  political 
status  created  by  the  Foraker  act.  It  merely  pleads  for  an  en- 
largement of  the  right  to  local  self-government.  It  wants  to  have 
the  same  measure  of  internal  autonomy  as  Hawaii  now  enjoys, 
without  demanding  the  constitutional  recognition  volunteered  to 
the  Hawaiians. 

"  The  chief  modification  urged  is  a  transformation  of  the  upper 
legislative  branch  — the  executive  council— into  a  bonajidc  Senate, 
elected  as  the  Hawaiian  Senate  is,  and  not  appointed  from  Wash- 
ington. This  body  consists  at  present  of  twelve  members.  Five 
of  them  are  Porto  Ricans  and  seven  are  Americans— the  Governor 
of  the  island  and  the  six  members  of  his  cabinet.  The  convention 
wants  to  have  an  elective  Senate  of  fourteen  members.  In  addi- 
tion, it  wishes  to  have  the  minor  insular  officers  appointed,  not  by 
the  President,  but  by  the  Governor—the  right  of  confirmation  be- 
ing at  the  same  time  vested  in  the  insular  Senate.  These  changes 
would  throw  the  control  of  local  affairs  largely  into  the  hands  of 
the  Porto  Ricans  themselves,  altho,  retaining  the  veto  power,  tiie 
Governor  would  still  dominate,  and  under  the  Foraker  act  Con- 
gress can  absolutely  nullify  any  legislation  which  it  thinks  ill 
advised  or  dangerous," 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

Will  the  loss  of  that  #20.000  a  year  "  retainer  "  remind  Mr.  Depew  of  a  funny 
story  \~Mr.  Bryati's  Comnio7ier. 

Mr.  Root  considers  a  government  position  a  stepping-stone  to  fame;  Mr. 
Wallace,  to  fortune.—  The  Los  Angeles  Express. 

China  is  given  to  understand  that  the  peace  envoys  can  rob  her  just  as  well 
when  she  is  not  present.     The  Washington  Post. 

If  conditions  are  as  bad  as  reported  in  Panama,  there  should  be  less  objection 
to  sending  a  lot  of  our  politicians  down  there,—  The  Washington  Post. 

John  Paul  Jones  at  one  time  was  in  the  Russian  navy,  but  as  that  was  over 
100  years  ago  it  can  not  reflect  upon  his  fame.— 7V/«  Chicago  News. 

Chicago  newspaper  remarks:  "After  all,  we  are  a  simple  people."  Must 
have  been  reading  the  life  insurance  revelations.—  The  New  York  Herald. 

It  does  seem  like  the  great  weakness  of  the  Russian  empire  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  can  not  mobilize  troops  like  it  can  mobilize  mobs.— 7V;«  Atlanta  Journal. 

It  is  possible  that  Wisconsin  and  Indiana  passed  those  anti-cigarette  laws  just 
to  keep  District-Attorney  Jerome  from  lecturing  in  those  States.-  /7/<;  Wash- 
ington Post. 

Pre.siuent  Roosevelt  has  received  eight  LL. D.'s  this  year.  He  is  said  to 
prize  them  almost  as  much  as  his  collection  of  cinnamon  bear  pelts. —  The 
Atlanta  Constitutioji. 

Just  as  soon  as  Mr.  Westinghouse  proved  that  he  had  invented  a  device  that 
would  prevent  fatalities  in  cases  of  collision,  he  was  picked  out  as  a  director  of 
the  Equitable. —  The  Washington  Post. 

As  an  evidence  of  a  desire  for  economy,  the  Equitable  folks  are  going  to  cut 
salaries  until  some  of  their  officials  will  draw  no  more  than  a  mere  President  of 
the  United  States.     The  Washington  Post. 

Some  years  must  elapse  before  this  country  can  undertake  to  reciprocate  Glas- 
gow's courtesy  in  offering  street  railway  suggestions  witli  some  hints  on  how  to 
conduct  insurance.—  The  Washington  Star. 

President  Roosevelt  is  working  hard  to  prevent  a  battle  between  Oyama 
and  Linevitch,  and  Linevitch  is  lieartily  assisting  him  by  getting  out  of  the  way 
as  rapidly  as  possible,—  The  Atlanta  Journal. 

"  We  shouldall  try  to  show  the  best  side,"  said  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  to  his 
Bible  class.  That's  all  that  is  necessary  in  Mr.  Rockefeller's  case,  as  Miss  Tar- 
bell  will  attend  to  the  worst  side.— T'A^  Washington  Post. 

.Secretary  Taft  is  quoted  as  saying  that  he  was  not  angry  when  he  wrote 
that  letter  to  Engineer  Wallace.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  one  of  Mr.  Taft's 
letters  written  when  he  was  really  angry.—  The  Kansas  City  Journal. 

The  average  insurance  company  considers  persons  of  medium  build  the  best 
risks.  The  average  man  who  wants  insurance  is  not  quite  clear  yet  as  to  what 
kind  of  a  company  he  considers  the  best  risk.  -  The  Denver  Rcpublicati. 

X  New  York  man  has  been  sent  to  the  asylum  for  claiming  he  was  the  peace- 
maker between  Japan  and  Russia.  Hardly  fair  to  send  one  man  to  an  asylum 
and  throw  bouquets  at  another  man  for  harboring  a  similar  delusion.—  The 
Washington  Post. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


A    PROTEST   AGAINST  THE    INSINCERE  MORAL 
IN    LITERATURE. 

WHAT  is  most  reprehensible  in  the  modern  "drama  with  a 
lesson,"  of  which  we  have  had  so  much  this  past  season, 
complains  a  writer  in  The  Evening  Post,  \?<  not  so  much  the  im- 
morality of  the  characters  as  the  artistic  immorality  of  the  authors. 
"The  puppets  may  be  very  free,  indeed,  but  the  writers  have 
shown  themselves  disingenuous — which  is  even  worse."  As  a  rule, 
contends  this  critic,  the  dramatist  throws  a  sop  to  the  public  con- 
science in  the  last  act,  without  regard  for  the  logic  either  of  art  or 
of  lite.  For  the  real  wages  of  sin  they  offer  a  melodramatic  sub- 
stitute. "That  a  play  tends  to  make  vice  attractive  is  a  serious 
enough  charge  against  any  work  on  the  English  stage ;  but  what 
shall  be  said  of  the  creative  insincerity  which  would  wrench  the 
teaching  of  a  plainly  insalubrious  play  into  a  homily  ? "  To  quote 
further : 

"  Four  acts  very  much  on  earth  and  a  saintly  epilogue  in  the 
improvised  paradise — that  is  the  formula  which  English  dramatists 
and  tiieir  American  imitators  have  worked  upon  to  the  detriment 
both  of  good  faith  and  good  art.  Obvious  concessions  to  accepted 
standards  of  morality  just  before  the  curtain  falls  will  scarcely 
atone  for  two  hours  of  detailed  and  analytical  exposition  of  the  fact 
that  virtue  is  a  bore.  The  apology  is  tardy  and  mechanical,  and 
very  seldom  succeeds  in  effacing  the  impression  that  the  playwright 
is  sincere  only  when  he  is  wicked,  but  that  when  he  is  good  he  is 
tired. 

"  Out  of  mere  respect  for  the  intellectual  integrity  of  his  audi- 
tors he  ought  not  to  stoop  to  such  transparent  subterfuge.  The 
honest  but  impatient  earnestly  protest,  'If  you  want  to  study  pas- 
sion and  degeneracy,  study  passion  and  degeneracy,  and  we  will 
let  evolution  settle  the  quarrel,  but  don't  sugar  your  pill  for  us  with 
quite  that  air  of  perfunctory  boredom.'  After  all,  most  of  us  are 
clever  enough  to  seize  the  elementary  fact  that  a  woman  reforming 
without  cause  is,  artistically  at  least,  as  immoral  as  the  woman 
sinning  under  provocation,  and  that  virtue  which  depends  for  its 
preservation  on  the  opportune  arrival  of  a  messenger-boy  with  a 
telegram,  is,  strictly  speaking,  scarcely  virtue  at  all." 

Nor  is  there  greater  consolation,  continues  the  writer,  to  be  de- 
rived from  plays  where  the  author,  instead  of  smoothing  things 
out  happily,  makes  up  his  mind  to  be  really  severe  with  his  mis- 
guided heroine,  and  in  the  name  of  justice  puts  her  to  death.  Of 
this  device  we  read  : 

"There,  says  he,  planting  his  foot  on  the  prostrate  form  of  his 
victim,  somewhere  in  the  fifth  act,  behold  the  wages  of  sin.  But 
there  is  this  fatal  defect  about  the  wages  of  sin,  that  often  you  can 
not  distinguish  them  from  the  wages  of  martyrdom  or  the  wages 
of  sacrifice  to  a  sublime  conception  of  duty.  St.  Cecilia  dies  and 
Antigone  dies,  and  the  second  Mrs.  Tanqueray  dies,  and  wherein 
is  the  difference.''  Indeed,  far  from  punishing  transgression,  the 
playwright,  in  making  death  its  consequence,  has  perhaps  glorified 
it,  made  it  an  eternal  truth  and  invested  it  with  a  glamour  that  would 
be  sufficient  in  itself  to  impel  us  of  the  clan  of  the  commonplace, 
whose  lives  are  undisturbed  by  spiritual  cataclysms,  and  whose 
deaths  are  only  incidental,  to  embrace  it  for  the  very  eminence  it 
lends.  There  is  undeniably  a  splendid  sweep  about  self-abandon- 
ment wiiich  makes  of  resultant  death  a  little  thing  only  or  a  very 
beautiful  thing;  and  in  either  case  the  moral  fails. 

"  The  trouble  is  that  the  dramatist,  either  because  he  does  not 
believe  in  the  theory  at  all,  or  because  he  is  not  sufficiently  inter- 
ested in  this  part  of  his  tiieme,  makes  the  death  which  is  the  wages 
of  sin  a  bald  physical  death  instead  of  a  moral  death— or  better 
still,  an  esthetic  death.  1 1  would  seem  to  be  a  fair  deduction,  that 
if  you  make  sin  beautiful,  the  only  way  you  can  frighten  us  from 
practising  it,  if  you  are  really  bent  on  doing  it,  is  to  make  the 
wages  ugly,  and  overwhelmingly  ugly.  Hut  here  is  where  your 
author  fails  you.  On  the  portrayal  of  an  unconventional  instinct 
he  will  bring  to  bear  devotion  and  skill,  observation,  insight,  analy- 
sis ;  he  will  find  you  the  original  spark,  nurse  it,  test  it,  watch  it 
grow  until  it  has  attained  the  climatic  fury  he  is  after;  and  then  he 
loses  interest.     Ah,  well,  let  her  infant  brotiier  come  in  just  in  the 


nick  of  time,  or  let  her  shoot  herself,  or  something;  anything  that 
will  bring  out  the  necessary  commercial  fact  that  virtue  triumphs, 
or  that  the  wages  of  sin  is  death.  And  thus  the  realist  becomes 
melodramatic  just  at  the  point  where,  if  he  were  sincere  in  his 
thesis,  his  best  powers  of  veristic  portraiture  ought  to  come  into 
play — when  the  emotional  reaction  has  set  in,  when  the  fires  of 
passion  have  begun  to  die  out,  when  things  grow  chill  and  gray, 
and  your  real  wages  of  sin,  if  such  there  be,  make  their  appear- 
ance. Not  death  and  the  resulting  apotheosis  should  be  the  dram- 
atist's reward  for  the  wicked,  but  a  dreary  commonplaceness  of 
outlawry  that  shall  be  more  dispiriting  than  the  conventionality 
from  which  the  protagonists  have  sought  escape,  a  process  of 
moral  enervation,  a  steady  degeneration  into  indifference,  into  in- 
ertia, into  nothingness." 

Ibsen,  remarks  this  critic,  shows  the  wages  of  sin  at  work  in  the 
hospital,  and  the  Russians  do  the  same  ;  "but  the  lesson,"  he  con- 
cludes, "  might  be  demonstrated  with  equal  force  at  a  late  break- 
fast-table." 


THOMAS   HARDY   AS   AN   OPTIMIST. 

MOST  readers  of  Thomas  Hardy  might  feel  that  to  associate 
the  idea  of  optimism  with  the  name  of  the  great  Wessex 
novelist  would  be  to  formulate  a  paradox.  This  paradox,  never- 
theless. Prof.  E.  S.  Bates,  of  Oberlin  College,  defends  with  an 
earnest  and  ingenious  pen.  Writing  in  1  he  International  Jotirnal 
of  Ethics  (July),  Professor  Bates  classifies  optimism  under  two 
heads,  as  "docile  optimism  "  and  "heroic  optimism."  The  latter 
he  attributes  to  Thomas  Hardy,  in  common  with  Ibsen,  Zola,  and 
Tolstoy.  As  representatives  of  "docile  optimism"  he  names 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Sidney  Lanier,  Walt  W'hitman,  and  Will- 
iam Dean  Howells.  After  discussing  "  Tess  of  the  D'Urber- 
villes,"  Professor  Bates  claims  that  "  the  weakness  to  be  found  in 
Hardy's  view,  if  there  be  weakness  anywhere,  lies  in  his  extreme 
idealism,  in  his  assertion  of  purity  of  purpose  as  the  sole  criterion 
of  purity  of  deed,  and  in  his  intense  faith  in  the  existence  of  this 
spiritual  purity  in  spite  of  bodily  defilement."  In  this  instance, 
he  continues,  "Thomas  Hardy  is  not  too  pessimistic,  but  too  op- 
timistic for  us  all  to  follow  him."  To  quote  more  fully  Professor 
Bates's  general  contention ; 

"  With  the  view  of  the  docile  optimist  we  in  America  are  thor- 
oughly familiar.  Sometimes  it  has  appeared  among  us  arrayed  in 
the  gaudy  garments  of  materialism,  sometimes  it  has  robed  itself 
in  the  beautiful  white  drapery  of  transcendentalism.  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  taught  us  the  doctrine  in  such  winning  form  as  raised  our 
souls  to  the  heaven  of  his  own  belief;  Sidney  Lanier  sang  in  lyric 
strains  of  triumph  the  same  faith  when  he  told  how,  wandering 
over  the  whole  world,  love  seeks  in  vain  for  hell;  Walt  Whitman 
taught  us  in  his  franker  fashion  that  every  human  motive  or  emo- 
tion is  a  motive  or  emotion  for  good  ;  and,  finally,  our  greatest  lit- 
erary force  of  the  day,  Mr.  William  D.  Howells,  in  his  complete 
creed  of  the  conventional  and  commonplace,  stands  for  docile  op- 
timism without  limit 

"  The  conventionality  and  conservatism  and  self-satisfaction  of 
much  of  our  American  writing  is  becoming  apparent.  The  truth 
is  evident  that  docile  optimism  purcha.ses  its  vigor  at  the  price  of 
abstraction.  Its  courage  is  largely  due  to  ignorance.  Beauty  pure 
and  undefiled  is  not  the  beauty  which  is  found  in  this  world;  it  is 
not  the  beauty  which  shall  be  significant  to  lives  of  spiritual  toil 
and  struggle;  like  Owen  Warland's  artificial  butterfly  in  Haw- 
thorne's story,  it  is  useless  to  mankind.  So  the  nobility  of  truth 
is  not  a  real  nobility  if  it  merely  fondles  the  accepted  children  of 
thought  and  rejects  those  outcast  ideas  that  are  wrestling  in  the 
vulgar  arena  with  hard  to-be-worsted  doubts  and  questionings. 
.  .  .  But  in  American  literature  of  the  day  one  who  is  earnestly 
seeking  light  upon  social  or  ethical  or  artistic  problems  finds  it 
not.  He  finds  not  even  seriousness  or  courage  or  that  open-minded- 
ness  dependent  upon  courage." 

For  heroic  optimism,  says  Professor  Bates,  we  must  turn  to  the 
literatures  of  Russia  and  France  and  Germany  and  England. 
There  we  will  find  "  that  grim  determination  which  strives  to  learn 
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thoroughly  the    hazards    and  real  possibilities    of  life,   and   then 
meets  them  as  best  it  can."     He  continues  : 

'"This  is  that  fighting-for-optimism  which  is  earnest  in  its  search 
for  truth  and  faith  and  holiness— so  earnest  that  it  dare  not  pass 
by  any  scene  of  suffering  and  death  or  overlook  one  act  of  sin  or 
evil  in  the  world  ;  for  it  seeks  not  a  surface  peace  of  repose,  or  of 
tranquillity,  or  of  consolation,  but  that  abiding  peace  which  dwells 
in  the  ultimate  deeps  of  truth  ;  a  peace  in  which  the  murderer  and 
the  prostitute  shall  share  and  in  whose   light  the  world  shall   be 
redeemed.     Nothing  less  than  this  will  the  hghter-of-optimism  ac- 
cept.    He  must  wrest  his  hope  from  the  darkest  places  where  its 
very  opposite  seems  to  be  enthroned;  honor  and  purity  must  be 
found  based  firm  as  eternal  nature  in  the  very  character  of  human- 
ity.  .  .  .  The  works  of  the  fighter-for-optimism  are   not  always 
*  pleasant  '  reading.     Ib.sen,  Zola,  Tolstoy,  and  Hardy  rarely  over- 
flow with  the  milk-and-honey  of  traditional  cheerfulness.     Moral 
cowards  and  mental  invalids  in  search  of  easy-going  consolation 
will  find   little   here   to  soothe  their  troubled 
breasts.     On  the  other  hand,  those  who  wisii 
to  face  life  as  it  is,  to  be  aroused  to  its  real 
problems,  and  to  shrink  from  none,  those  to 
■whom  a  tale  of  wo  is  sufficient  incentive  to 
activity,   and  the  realization  of    human  love 
sufficient  reward,  even  as  it  was  to  the  men  of 
old,    these  may   find   in   our    bravest   modern 
writers  leaders   in  the  struggle  of  life.    And 
among  the  foremost  of   the  brave,  among  the 
most  heroic  of  heroic  optimists  must  be  num- 
bered Thomas  Hardy." 


whose  manhood  speaks  to  us  through  his  spontaneous  pictures  of 
life  more  entirely  than  in  his  reflective  remarks,  1  certainly  call  not 
a  pessimist  but  an  optimist,  for  he  shows  a  worthy  humanity,  true 
to  itself,  unconciuered  by  destiny,  sanctified  by  love.  This  love, 
you  say,  brings  no  reward.'  How  could  it  bring  ulterior  reward, 
a  good  beyond  itself,  when  it  is  itself  the  final  good?" 


Professor  Bates  admits  Hardy's  "radical 
religious  pessimism,"  but  claims  for  him, 
nevertheless,  a  kind  of  ethical  optimism. 
The  Celestial  City  of  Faith,  says  the  Pro- 
fessor, is  not  to  be  reached  but  througii  the 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Doubt: 

"Into  this  valley  we  must  ride  boldly  if  we 
seek  to  follow  Thomas  Hardy.  In  its  gloom 
lurk  more  hideous  enemies  than  mere  relig- 
ious foes.  Monsters  of  social  ignorance  and 
social  crime,  monsters  of  man's  sin  and 
woman's  shame  crouch  there.  For  most  of 
us  the  need  is  that  we  ride  fast  througii  the 
grim  vale  and  glance  but  scantily  at  the  fear- 
ful shapes  along  the  way.  But  in  the  very 
midst  of  their  horror  Thomas  Hardy  has  built 
his  hut,  and  during  thirty  years  has  lingered 
among  them,  scanning  in  their  lair  these  monsters  of  crag  and 
cavern  that  none  have  dared  to  track  since  the  greatest  of  the 
Elizabethans  died  three  centuries  ago.  Whoso  denies  the  worth 
of  Thomas  Hardy  let  him  likewise  dare  to  explore  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  and  bring  us  a  truer  report  of  its  meaning  ! " 

And  again  : 

"Hardy  13  a  true  immanentalist.  In  reflective  moments  he  sor- 
rows over  nature's  purposelessness,  but  none  the  less  he  watches 
her  least  movement  with  an  ever-insistent  love.  Have  we  not 
here  a  first  vague  step  away  from  the  darkness  of  his  religious  pes- 
simism? Nature  may  be  soulless  and  terrible,  but  yet  in  whole 
and  in  part  she  is  to  us  full  of  beauty  and  interest  and  meaning. 
Such  a  view  of  nature  is  not  radically  optimistic,  perhaps,  but 
neither  is  it  radically  pessimistic 

"  Hardy  is  not  so  childish  as  to  believe  in  any  possibilities  of  hu- 
man perfection— and  even  Tess,  the  saintliestof  them  all,  feels  the 
force  of  sensual  temptation.  None  the  less  I  think  a  fair  reader 
will  realize  that  human  nature,  as  seen  through  Hardy's  eyes,  is 
redeemed  by  its  power  of  human  love.  To  be  sure  this  love,  even 
when  exalted  to  its  highest  form  of  self-sacrifice,  seldom  seems  to 
produce  the  conventionally  expected  results  in  mitigating  human 
sorrow.  On  the  contrary  we  must  grant  that  the  world  for  Hardy 
is  not  a  world  where  permanent  happiness  and  tranquillity  are  gen- 
erally attainable.  Misery  is  all  about  us,  and  increase  of  love  in- 
evitably brings  increase  of  suffering.  Does  this  view  make  Hardy 
after  all  a  pessimist?  In  his  own  eyes,  I  grant,  he  is  probably  a 
pessimist,  for  in  his  metaphysical  side-remarks  the  note  of  despair 
is  beyond  question  often  sounded.     The  deeper  Hardy,  however. 


MR.   THOMAS   HARUV, 

An  exponent,  contends  Prof.  E.  .S.  Rates,  of 
that  "heroic  optimism"  which  "strives  to 
learn  thoroughly  the  hazards  and  real  possi- 
bilities of  life,  and  then  meets  them  as  best  it 
can.'' 


AMERICAN    TEMPERAMENT    IN    PAINTING. 

T  N  the  art  of  Mr.  Whistler  and  of  Mr.  Sargent  a  writer  in  the 
-■-  London  Academy  claims  to  detect  two  differing  manifestations 
of  "  American  temperament."  It  may  be  doubted,  he  says,  wheth- 
er the  difference  between  Whistler's  art  and  the  art  of  Mr.  Saigent 
"  is  greater  than  the  difference  between  a  Northerner  and  a  South- 
erner." That  the.se  two  are  tlie  greatest  and  most  distinctive 
painters  America  has  yet  produced,  says  the  writer,  few  will  deny  ; 
and  many  "  may  be  willing  to  go  further  and 
concede  that  Mr.  Sargent's  art  bears  the  im- 
press of  his  nationality."     We  quote  further: 

"  To  speak  in  the  language  of  his  country- 
men Mr.  Sargent  is  a  regular  'hustler'  in 
paint,  who  gets  'right  there'  without  the 
slightest  hesitation.  In  his  painting  are  all 
the  qualities  we  admire  in  the  American  man 
of  business.  He  is  sure,  wonderfully  sure; 
he  goes  straight  to  the  point,  and  he  is  rarely 
reticent  as  to  the  result.  There  is  exuberant 
self-confidence  in  every  one  of  his  dashing 
brush-strokes.  He  is  quick,  alert,  forcible, 
decisive.  We  watch  him  rapidly  striding 
from  success  to  success  with  something  of  the 
wonder  and  respectful  envy  with  which  we 
follow  the  career  of  a  New  York  multi-mil- 
lionaire. 

■  How  far  this  thing  which  Mr.  Sargent  and 
his  compatriot  millionaires  have  in  common  is 
nationality  or  personality,  is  a  matter  not  easy 
to  decide.  The  analysis  of  national  character 
is  largely  a  question  of  arithmetic,  an  at- 
tempt to  find  the  greatest  common  multiple 
of  a  number  of  varying,  distinct,  and  contra- 
dictory individualities.  Let  one  look  dil- 
igently enough  and  he  will  find  all  sorts  of 
nationalities  in  any  one  nation.  We  should 
be  chary,  then,  of  branding  as  American, 
characteristics  which  distinguish  only  a  small  section  of  the  in- 
habitants of  New  York  and  Chicago.  If  we  say  that  Mr.  Sargent 
is  a  typically  American  painter,  we  merely  mean  that  parallels 
may  be  drawn  between  his  art  and  the  characteristics  of  the  type 
of  American  with  whom  we  in  England  are  most  familiar." 

'With  a  little  more  trouble,  continues  the  writer,  one  might  hope  to 
show  that  Whistler  also  was  a  typically  American  painter,  "  to  draw 
a  parallel  between  his  art  and  the  characteristics  of  an  American 
with  whom  we  are  less  familiar,  the  reserved,  dignified,  low  voiced 
seigfteur  irom  the  Southern  States."  Two  qualities,  we  read,  both 
artists  have  in  common,  namely,  "courageous  daring  and  nervous 
energy."  The  energy  is  "  as  rigorously  restrained  in  a  Whistler  as 
it  is  emphatically  expressed  in  a  Sargent."  Adopting  yet  another 
classification,  the  English  critic  describes  Mr.  Sargent  as  Teutonic, 
Mr.  Whistler  as  Celtic.     Of  the  latter  he  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Whistler  inherited  a  strong  strain 
of  Irish  blood  from  his  father,  of  Scotch  from  his  mother.  But 
without  knowing  anything  of  his  parentage,  one  might  have  dis- 
cerned his  Celtic  temperament  in  his  art.  Celtic  art  and  Celtic 
thought  have  ever  been  characterized  by  a  certain  reticence.  The 
Celt  does  not  demand  attention  ;  he  waits  for  it  to  be  given.  And 
when  that  attention  has  been  given,  he  often  makes  a  deeper  im- 
pression on  the  memory  than  the  Teuton  with  his  more  stentorian 
voice.  Never  in  his  portraits,  his  nocturnes,  or  in  his  etchings, 
does  Whistler  force  himself  upon  our  notice.  He  does  not  shout 
across  a  gallery  to  us.  If  we  like  to  pass  him  by,  we  may.  He 
will  not  stretch  a  finger  to  stop  us.     But   if  we  wait — then,  like  a 
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true  Celt,  he  gives  himself  to  us  wholly,  and  transports  us  into  a 
fairy  land  of  common  things  transtigured.  Ail  that  he  sees,  be 
they  the  commonest  objects  imaginable,  he  invests  with  a  halo  of 
poetic  mystery,  and  expresses  in  a  language  at  once  simple  and 
subtle — simple  by  reason  of  its  direct  emotional  appeal,  subtle  by 
rea.son  of  its  profound  penetration.  In  all  this  Whistlt'r  shows  his 
Celtic  temperament,  and  his  painting  has  the  virtues  of  Chateau- 
briand's prose.  Finally,  Whistler  has  that  sense  of  the  world's 
sorrow  from  which  the  Celt  is  rarely  free.  A  sweet  melancholy 
pervades  all  his  paintings  as  it  does  tiic  greatest  Celtic  literature. 

Carrying  the  comijarison  still  farther,  he  writes: 

"Wholly  different  is  the  teniperaniciU  of  Mr.  Sargent,  who  is  as 
emphatic  as  Whistler  is  reticent,  lie  calls  us  with  the  trumpet 
notes  of  the  great  Teutonic  tiiinkers.  and  we  can  not  choose  but 
coir.e.  There  is  no  denying  his  vehemence  ;  we  can  no  more  es- 
cape looking  at  his  paintings  than  we  can  escape  hearing  of 
Goethe  and  Schopenhauer.  His  art  is  as  militant  as  Whistler's 
is  mvstical.  as  analvtic  as  Whistler's  is  intuitive. 


MASSENET'S    NEW    "  P/I02A  RTl  AN  "    OPERA. 

A  RATHER  bold  and  unusual  experiment  in  grand  opera,  ac- 
^^*-  cording  to  French  musical  critics,  is  the  new  work  by  the 
leading  contemporary  French  composer,  Massenet.  It  is  a  light 
comic-romantic  opera  entitled  "  Cherubin,"  and  is  a  sort  of  contin- 


M.  JULES   MASSENET. 

His  latest  work,  "  Cheiiibin,"  a  sort  of  continuation  of  Mozart's"  Marri.ige  of 
Figaro,"  arouses  interest  as  a  bold  and  unusual  experiment  in  grand  opera. 

uation  of  Mozart's  "  Les  Noces  de  Figaro."  Its  modesty  prevents 
it  from  being  regarded  as  a  challenge  to  the  great  master,  and  it  is 
rather  treated  as  a  graceful  tribute  and  a  frank  imitation  of  an 
original  and  really  inimitable  st\le. 

In  "  The  Marriage  of  Figaro,  '  one  of  the  characters  is  Cherubino, 
the  roguish  but  reserved  and  tactful  page.  This  page  becomes  the 
hero  of  Massenet's  opera  He  has  grown  since  we  first  met  him. 
He  is  now  a  young  officer,  a  sentimental,  gay,  frivolous,  light- 
hearted  cavalier  who  is  ambitious  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
I  )on  Juan. 

The  opera  has  been  i)roduced  with  success  at  Monte  Carlo  and 
at  the  I'aris  Opdra  Comique.  The  book  was  written  by  F.  de 
Croisset  and  lltiui  C.iin.  ]nw[s  ;ui(l  i)laywrights,  and  in  brief  the 
plot,  condensed  from  the  account  in  /.t-  Fifraro.  is  as  follows: 

Cherubin,  the  youthful  officer  who  has  just  won  his  spurs,  is  cele- 
brating his  promotion.     He  has  arranged  a  festival  and.  to  make 


the  occasion  especially  brilliant,  he  has  invited  the  famous  dancer 
of  the  royal  opera  at  Madrid,  the  court's  favorite,  Ensoleillad. 
Kvery  one  loves  and  admires  Cherubin  — the  aristocrats,  the  com- 
mon people,  the  ladies  and  the  peasant  girls,  alike.  He  has,  how- 
ever, three  sullen  enemies,  a  duke,  a  count,  and  a  baron,  who  are 
jealous  of  him  and  who  fear  the  results  of  his  conquering  audacity. 
He  has,  in  truth,  made  love  to  the  countess,  the  baroness,  and 
othtr  ladies,  including  Mina,  the  ingdnue.  To  all  of  them  he  has 
addressed  verses  — the  same  verses,  unfortunately,  which  fact  at 
once  produces  an  amusing  complication. 

The  verses  then  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  count,  who  becomes 
furious.  The  countess  hardly  dares  deny  that  she  had  received 
them,  jjut  the  modest  Nina  recites  them  as  proof  that  they  were 
meant  for  her,  and  the  count  dismisses  his  suspicion. 

Meantime  Cherubin  falls  a  victim  to  the  charms  of  the  dancer, 
Ensoleillad,  who  at  first,  attracted  by  his  dash  and  gallantry,  is 
disposed  to  reciprocate.  Soon,  however,  she  receives  special 
marks  of  royal  favor  and  distinction,  and  the  poor  Cherubin  is  dis- 
carded without  a  word  or  gesture.  The  radiant  dancer  does  not 
even  notice  him. 

Her  very  transitory  favor,  however,  had  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  duke,  and  Cherubin  is  forced  to  fight  a  duel.  Misunderstand- 
ings involve  him  in  two  other  duels,  and  altogether  his  position  is 
not  an  enviable  one.  At  last,  however,  the  faithful  and  compara- 
tively humble  Nina  comes  to  the  rescue.  Cherubin  turns  to  her, 
the  duels  are  prevented,  and  she  is  glad  to  accept  what  remains  of 
his  "  wounded  and  bleeding  heart."  Cherubin  will  marry,  but  wilt 
he  be  loyal  and  true,  or  will  he  continue  his  amorous  intrigues  and 
adventures?  The  last  phrases  of  the  opera  leave  this  question  un- 
answered. 

Massenet's  score  is  praised  by  the  critics  as  full  of  grace,  vivac- 
ity, and  fluent  melody.  The  music  is  suggestive  of  Mozart's  style^ 
tho  the  orchestration  is  modern,  richer,  and  more  sonorous  and' 
sustained.  There  is  much  poetic  love-music  in  the  second  act,  and 
the  whole  third  act  is  bright,  captivating,  and  spirited.  The  over- 
ture is  conceived  in  the  strictly  classical  style,  however.  The  clo- 
sing scene  is  directly  borrowed  from  "  Don  Giovanni,"  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  inspiration  and  debt  Massenet  admittedly  owes  Mozart. 
—  Translation  jnadcforTHK  Literary  Digest. 


The   Drama   and   the   Censorship   in    Russia.— It 

appears  to  have  been  decided  that,  whatever  concessions  may  be 
made   to   the  press  and   the  book  publishers,   the  censorship    of 
drama  shall  undergo  no  radical  change  in  Russia.    The  St.  Peters- 
burg Viedomosit,  a  semi-liberal  organ  with  a  distinctive  "  western  " 
tendency,  deplores  the  anomalous  condition  of  the  stage  and  dram- 
aturgy in  its  country.     The   managers,   it  says,  complain  of   the 
dearth  of  good  plays  and  the  banal,  conventional,  flat,  and  unprof- 
itable subjects  of  the  plays  submitted  to  them  ;  but  who  is  to  blame  ^ 
asks  the  paper,  and  it  goes  on  to  say  :  "  No  plays. ''     But  hundreds, 
of  them  perish  in  the  red  ink  of  the  censors,  and  scores  are  emas- 
culated, devitalized,  and  spoiled,  in  any  artistic  view,  by  the  '  con- 
ditional approvals,  the  excisions,  and  emendations,'  of  the  same 
functionaries.     What  the  theater  needs  is  free,  open  air — the  free- 
dom to  do  its  proper,  invigorating,  stimulating  work.     The  true,, 
inspired  word,  when  uttered  in  the  theater  is  mightier  than  in  the 
press;  where  the  publicist  is  a  mere  physician  the  playwright  is  a 
surgeon."     The  Novosti,  \\\  full  sympathy  with  this,  gives  several. 
instances  of  the  censors'  revision  and  editing  of  plays,  and  says. 
that  if  the  vviiolc  truth   could   be   told,  derision  and  incredulous 
amazement  would  be  generally  expressed.     Some   rural  officials, 
for  example,  may  not  be  presented  on  the  stage  at  nl.'.     In  one 
play  the  proprietor  of  ?  mill  was  represented  as  cheating  his  work- 
men, and  this  was  ordered  changed.     Censors  blue-pencil  every- 
thing which  they  imagine  reflects  discredit  on  the  Government  or 
offends  orthodox  religion  and  moral  propriety.     Even  when  plays 
are  "passed,"  they  may  be  ordered  withdrawn  for  extraneous  po- 
litical reasons,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  Gorky's  latest  play, 
"  The  Summer  Cottag'^rs  "    The  sins  of  the  playwrights  are  visited 
upon  perfectly  "sound  "  plays,  lest  the  former  should  acquire  too- 
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much  inriuence  and  popularity.  How  can  the  honest,  artistic 
drama  prosper  in  such  an  atmospliere?  ask  the  newspapers  named. 
—  Translation  made Jor 'Vwm  Literary  Digest. 


LITERATURE   AS   AN    AID   TO    INDUSTRY. 

JOHN  FISKE,  in  one  of  his  essays,  tried  to  siiow  tlie  superior 
ity  of  Greek  over  American  civilization  by  citing  Herodotus 
reading  his  history  to  the  crowds  gathered  for  the  Olympic  games, 
and  then  asking  if  we  could  imagine  Mr.  Parkman,  for  example, 
holding  the  attention  of  the  crowd  at  an  American  race-track  or 
baseball  game  by  reading  aloud  from  his  liistorical  writings.  We 
discover  an  article  in  the  New  York  Bookman,  liowever,  which 
suggests  that  in  the  case  of  Cuba  Mr.  Fiske's  striking  comparison 
might  lose  some  of  its  effectiveness.  Mr.  James  H.  Collins,  the 
author  of  the  article,  tells  us  that  virtually  every  large  cigar  fac- 
tory in  Havana  has  one  or  more  paid  readers  whose  busmess  it  is 
to  read  aloud  for  three  hours  a  day  to  the  tahaqiieros  while  they 
work.  These  readers  are  em- 
p  lo  y  e  d  by  the  tabaqueros 
themselves.  Each  cigar- 
maker  contributes  fifteen  cents 
a  week,  and  the  fund  thus 
created  goes  to  buy  books  and 
papers  and  to  pay  the  reader's 
salary,  which  ranges  from  $30 
to  ^60  a  week.  Part  of  the 
time  each  day  is  devoted  to 
the  newspapers,  and  part  to 
novels  or  poems,  chosen  by 
vote.  "  In  the  literary  sense," 
writes  Mr.  Collins,  "  the  selec- 
tions are  of  conspicuously 
high  character,  and  lead  an 
American  to  wonder  what  sort 
of  a  comparative  showing 
would  be  made  if  such  a  cus- 
tom were  adopted  into  the 
average  American  factory." 
To  quote  from  his  more  spe- 
cific  statements : 


of  meager  education,  but  others  are  of  marked  intelligence  and 
ability.  Secretary  Morua.  of  the  Cuban  Senate,  was  formerly  a 
readet;,  and  Senor  Ambrosio  Borges,  one  of  tiie  orators  of  the 
Cuban  House,  was  .sent  to  the  legislature  from  the  reader's  box. 
Sefior  Victor  Munoz  is  not  only  a  reader  in  the  Cabanas  factory, 
but  one  of  the  editors  of  El  Mundo,  a  Havana  daily  paper,  and 
head  of  the  information  bureau  of  the  Cuban  Senate.  He  has  read 
in  Havana  sixteen  years.  The  reader's  position  has  natural  ad- 
vantages for  an  ambitious  man  capable  of  making  opinion,  even 
tho  choice  of  reading  is  so  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  cigar- 
makers." 


" '  Quo  Vadis  '  was  elected 
by  180  votes  in  one  of  the  Cabanas  factory's  galeras  recently, 
defeating 'Pere  Goriot '  by  30  ballots.  The  clioice  falls  oftenest 
on  modern  novels,  and  those  of  Spain  are  preferred  because  a 
wider  range  is  possible.  Perez  Galdos  is  a  favorite  author,  and 
each  new  Spanish  celebrity  in  fiction  quickly  gets  his  hearing  in 
the  Havana  factories.  Among  English  novels  read  are  '  Vanity 
Fair,'  '  Oliver  Twist,'  '  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,'  and  others  of 
greater  melodramatic  interest,  as  the  books  of  Wilkie  Collins  and 
Hugh  Conway.  Sefior  Mufioz,  chief  reader  in  the  Cabaiias  fac- 
tory, had  never  heard  of  Hall  Caine  or  Marie  Corelli,  and  said 
that  only  such  English  works  as  are  to  be  had  in  Spanish  come  up 
for  choice.  Some  of  the  English  poets  are  favorites,  Byron  in 
particular  being  read  repeatedly.  Poetry  is  a  staple  in  the  read 
ing,  long  poems  frequently  being  chosen  instead  of  novels. 
Shakespeare  is  not  unknown.  Only  one  American  book  has  ever 
had  the  honor  of  repeated  reading  in  Havana  cigar  factories,  the 
readers  say,  and  that  fell  into  disuse  about  ten  years  ago.  It  was 
'  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.'  Some  books  are  elected  and  reelected, 
just  as  favorite  plays  are  revived.  Victor  Hugo  is  an  unfailing 
favorite,  while  no  year  passes  in  any  Havana  cigar  factory,  it  is 
said,  without  a  reading  of  'Don  Quixote.'  " 

The  institution  of  reading  aloud  in  tlie  factories,  we  are  told, 
was  established  in  1878  by  Senor  Saturnino  Martinez,  then  a  ta- 
baqiiero  and  now  a  distinguished  Cuban  poet.  It  arose  from  two 
condiitions,  the  high  price  of  books  and  the  inability  of  many  of 
the  cigarmakers  to  read.  Of  the  readers  Mr.  Collins  writes  fur- 
ther : 

"Some  of  the  readers  found  in  Havana  factories  to  day  are  men 
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The  tabaqueros  in  the  Havana  cigar  factories  employ  readers  at  from  $30  to  $60 
per  week  to  read  to  them  three  hours  daily  while  they  work. 


WANDERING    FROM    THE   SUBJECT 
RECOMMENDED. 

T\/I  R.  HOWELLS,  from  the  "Editor's  Easy  Chair  "  of  Har- 
^-^ ^  pefs  Mai>azine,  after  disposing  of  the  author  who  com- 
plains of  a  dearth  of  subjects  with  the  remark,  "  He  may  not  have 
anything  to  say,  but  he  certainly  has  something  to  say  it  about," 

proceeds   to   enter  a  plea  for 

the  revival  of  the  discursive 
essay.  In  fact,  .says  Mr. 
Howells,  it  might  be  argued 
that  the  modern  fidelity  to  its 
subject  is  one  of  the  chief 
evidences  or  causes  of  the  es- 
say's decay.  The  modern 
essayist,  in  his  "dull  loyalty 
to  the  stated  thesis,"  is  "  su- 
perficial as  well  as  tiresome." 
His  error,  we  are  told,  "is  to 
suppose  that  he  can  ever  have 
a  single  subiect  in  hand ;  he 
has  a  score,  he  has  a  hundred, 
as  his  elders  and  betters  all 
knew."  As  to  these  "ciders 
and  betters,"  we  read  further: 

"  There  was  not  one  of  them 
who,  to  our  small  acquaint- 
ance with  them,  kept  to  his 
proposition,  or  ended  any- 
where in  sight  of  it.  Aris- 
totle, Epictetus,  Marcus  Au- 
relius,  Plutarch,  they  talk  of 
anything  but  the  matter  in  hand,  after  mentioning  it ;  and  when 
you  come  down  to  the  moderns,  for  instance,  to  such  a  modern  as 
Montaigne,  you  find  him  wandering  all  over  the  place.  He  has. 
no  sooner  stated  his  subject  than  he  begins  to  talk  about  something 
else;  it  reminds  him  (like  Lincoln)  of  a  story,  which  has  nothing' 
to  do  with  it;  and  that  story  reminds  him  of  another,  and  so  on, 
till  the  original  thesis  is  left  flapping  in  the  breeze  somewhere  at 
the  vanishing-point  in  the  tortuous  perspective,  and  vainly  signal- 
ling the  essayist  back.  The  writers  in  The  Spectator.  The  Guard- 
ian, The  Tatler,  The  Rambler,  and  the  rest,  contrived  to  keep  a 
loose  allegiance  to  the  stated  topic,  because  they  treated  it  so  very 
briefly,  and  were  explicitly  off  to  something  else  in  the  next  page 
or  two  with  a  fresh  text.  But  if  we  come  to  such  delightful  masters 
of  the  art  ns  Lamb,  and  Leigh  Hunt,  and  De  Quincey,and  Hazlitt, 
it  will  not  be  easy,  opening  at  any  chance  point,  to  make  out  what 
they  are  talking  about.  But  they  are  always  talking  delightfully, 
and  that  is  the  great  matter  with  any  sort  of  talker." 

It  should  be  the  care  of  the  essayist,  continues  Mr.  Howells,  "  to 
shun  every  appearance  of  continuity,"  for  "only  in  the  practise  of 
the  fitful,  the  capricious,  the  desultory,  can  he  hope  to  emulate  the 
effects  of  the  creative."  Only  with  this  ideal  "can  he  hope  to  be 
fit  company  for  the  high  minds  who  have  furnished  mankind  with 
quotations."  The  novelist's  advice  to  the  essayist  concludes 
with  this  sentence  :  "  But  for  the  prevalence  of  the  qualities  which 
we  have  been  urging  the  essayist  to  cultivate,  in  the  essays  of 
Bacon,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  one  would  ever  have  fancied 
that  Bacon  wrote  Shakespeare." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION 


SPIRITUALISM    AND   ELECTRICITY. 

THAT  the  phenomena  by  which  it  is  asserted  that  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  manifest  themselves  to  the  living  are  due  in 
some  way  to  electricity,  has  long  been  suggested  by  those  who 
accept  the  existence  of  the  phenomena  as  proved,  but  doubt  the 
validity  of  the  spiritualist  explanation.  These  phenomena—"  levita- 
tion,"  or  the  floating  of  heavy  bodies  in  the  air;  increase  of 
weight;  rappings;  luminous  appearances,  etc. — are  familiar  to  all 
who  have  ever  come  in  contact  with  so-called  spiritualistic  medi- 
ums. Undoubtedly  they  are  all  capable  of  being  produced  fraud- 
ulently and  iiave  often  been  so  produced.  M.  A.  Breydel,  who 
describes  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  May  zo)  some  successful  attempts  to 
reproduce  them  electrically,  believes  that  we  can  no  longer  doubt 
the  existence  of  "facts  of  this  kind,  related  by  observers  in  good 
faith."  His  electric  explanations  are  interesting,  but  fall  short  of 
proof  because  he  has  not  shown  that  there  is  electrification  of  the 
"  medium  "  or  of  the  moving  objects  in  a  real  "  manifestation  "  of 
the  sort.  This  step,  which  ought  to  be  a  very  simple  one,  should 
be  the  next  one  to  be  taken  by  investigators  of  Mr.  Breydel's  way 
of  thinking.  To  those  who  do  not  admit  that  the  phenomena  ever 
took  place  otherwise  than  by  fraud,  the  whole  proceeding  is,  of 
course,  merely  a  curious  scientific  recreation.  Mr.  Breydel  writes 
as  follows : 

"  I  have  sought  to  imitate  these  strange  phenomerta  by  simple 
electrical  means;  for,  as  we  shall  see,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
in  certain  conditions  the  human  body  may  give  off  electricity  at 
high  potential,  altho  of  too  feeble  intensity  to  manifest  itself  to  us 
otherwise  than  by  a  crackling  sound  or  by  light  that  may  some- 
times be  seen  in  the  dark,  but  able  to  exert  occasionally  attraction, 
repulsio..,  and  other  manifestations  of  movement. 

"  The  apparatus  that  I  use  is  a  simple  static  machine,  with  glass 
plates,  of  the  Wimshurst  type,  of  considerable  diameter. 

"  If  we  take  off  one  of  the  two  polar  balls,  while  the  machine 
works,  there  issues  from  the  end  of  the  stem  a  discharge  that  is 
almost  invisible  ['  brush-discharge  "],  especially  when  the  stem  has 
a  fine  point 

"  This  discharge  may  charge  a  Leyden  jar  at  the  distance  of 
more  than  a  yard,  if  the  air  is  dry  and  cold  enough  ;  and  this  may 
be  done  even  through  a  very  dry  sheet  of  glass  or  any  other  insu- 
lating substance  of  small  thickness.  This  same  discharge  may 
cause  a  celluloid  or  glass  ball  to  rotate  on  an  axis. 

"  If  the  discharge  is  received  on  a  glass  plate  and  the  hand  be 
brought  near  it,  a  light  draught  and  a  slight  creeping  feeling  are 
perceived  near  the  glass,  and  besides  any  object  that  is  brought 
near  it  is  attracted  and  adheres  to  it 

"  Better  still,  if  the  glass  plate  be  connected  to  one  of  the  poles 
of  the  machine  and  the  object  to  the  other,  the  attractive  force  is 
doubled." 

Levitation,  increase  of  weight,  rappings,  etc.,  may  be  produced 
as  follows : 

"  To  imitate  levitation  on  a  large  scale,  the  ceiling  of  the  room 
in  which  the  experiment  takes  place  is  furnished  with  a  plate  simi- 
lar to  that  described  above,  insulated  from  the  walls  butzponnected 
to  a  source  of  electricity  at  high  potential  and  almost  continuous, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  powerful  static  machine.  Objects  on  which  are 
directed  the  brush  discharge  from  a  source  of  opposite  polarity 
are  raised  and  attracted  toward  the  ceiling. 

"  Instead  of  proceeding  by  attraction  upward,  the  electrified  plate 
may  be  placed  on  the  floor  and  the  object  may  be  suspended  from 
the  ceiling  by  a  thread.  When  the  machine  is  working  the  weight 
of  the  object  apparently  increases,  it  being  attracted  down- 
ward  

"  These  divers  movements  may  be  transformed  into  electric  dis- 
charges, or  into  shocks,  rappings,  etc.  Thus  may  be  obtained 
auditive  but  invisible  manifestations. 

"On  the  contrary,  if  they  are  ot  sufficient  intensity,  or  if  they 
take  place  in  a  medium  of  low  pressure,  they  will  produce  lumi- 
nosity, as  with  the  rarefied  gas-tubes  of  Crookes." 

The  author  further  remarks   that  if  the  experimenter  himself 


stands  on  an  insulating  plate  and  touches  one  of  the  poles  of  the 
machine,  his  hair,  fingers,  and  clothes  will  give  off  a  discharge 
that  is  visible  in  the  dark,  while  his  head  appears  surrounded  with 
an  aureole.  If  the  body  be  covered  with  silk  the  discharge  takes 
place  only  from  parts  not  so  covered,  and  the  uncovered  hand  may 
attract  light  bodies  or  shake  a  table.  All  these  effects  increase 
with  the  intensity  of  the  electric  machine.  But  the  most  striking 
fact  is  that  all  of  them— attraction  and  repulsion,  levitation,  dimi- 
nution or  increase  of  weight,  displacement  of  objects,  rappings, 
etc. — may  take  place  without  noticeable  electrical  phenomena  ;  the 
observer  sees  things  moving  without  recognizing  that  electricity 
is  the  cause  of  the  movement.     Says  Mr.  Breydel : 

"Very  high  potentials,  in  fact,  do  not  sensibly  affect  our  mus- 
cles. Do  we  not  live  in  the  midst  of  continued  variations  of  at- 
mospheric potential.?  Do  we  not  know  that  vegetation,  and  in 
general  every  seat  of  atomic  or  molecular  activity,  engenders  elec- 
tricity of  high  potential  whose  effects  we  do  not  perceive  unless 
there  is  sudden  interruption  (as  with  alternating  discharges)  or  a 
sufficiently  great  increase  of  intensity  ? 

"  Before  closing,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  the  effects  that  the 
Yogis  and  Fakirs  of  India  can  produce  without  the  aid  of  any  oth- 
er electrical  machine  than  their  own  bodies.  They  produce  levi- 
tation and  other  phenomena  that  seem  incredible  at  first  sight; 
and  they  do  this  because,  being  in  perfect  control  of  their  own  or- 
ganism, they  can  place  it  in  a  nervous  condition  that  favors  the 
discharge  of  electricity  from  it  at  will. 

"What  the  Yogis  and  Fakirs  do  voluntarily  and  artificially  by 
training  and  by  organic  control,  has  already  been  observed  in 
Europe.  For  my  own  part.  I  have  known  a  poor  woman,  a  suf- 
ferer from  a  disease  of  the  spinal  marrow,  whose  hair  and  hands 
discharged  electricity  voluntarily,  giving  off  visible  effluvia  and 
causing  the  displacement  of  objects,  etc. 

"  What  shall  we  say,  except  that  electricity  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  all  these  phenomena?  If  we  consider  the  case  of  the 
'  mediums  '  that  take  part  in  spiritualistic  stances,  must  w^e  con- 
clude that  their  organizations  are  fitted  to  produce  similar  phe- 
nomena, as  do  the  Yogis  and  Fakirs,  by  their  own  will,  or  that 
they  are  simply  passive  instruments  acting  under  the  influence 
of  an  intelligent  exterior  cause?" — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


BLUE    LIGHT   AS   AN    ANESTHETIC. 

\  PROPOSITION  to  produce  insensibility  to  pain  by  utilizing 
-^^-  the  effect  of  blue  light  on  the  higher  nerve-centers  was 
advanced  at  the  Swiss  Dental  Congress  at  Lausanne  last  year  by 
M.  Redard,  Professor  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Geneva.  It 
is  stated  in  The  British  A/ed/ca/  Journal  (London,  ]une  lo)  that 
he  has  since  made  a  further  communication  on  the  subject  to  the 
National  Institute  at  Geneva.     Says  this  paper: 

"  He  states  that  each  of  the  primary  colors  has  a  definite  and 
characteristic  effect  on  tiie  organism.  In  the  case  of  red  light  it 
is  exciting  to  the  extent  of  being  irritating.  With  yellow  light  the 
effect  is  depressing,  while  blue  light  is  calming  and  produces  a  gen- 
eral feeling  of  well-being.  Professor  Redard  now  claims  that  the 
general  psychic  effect  of  the  light  can  be  converted  to  the  uses  of 
surgery  and  employed  as  a  substitute  for  ordinary  anesthetics  in 
operations,  which,  tho  naturally  productive  of  considerable  pain, 
are  of  comparatively  brief  duration.  His  procedure,  whatever  its 
advantages,  is  at  least  sufficiently  simple.  Nothing  beyond  an  elec- 
tric light  of  i6  candle-power,  a  blue  glass  glol")e,  and  a  sheet  of 
blue  satinette  appear  to  be  necessary.  The  lamp  is  fixed  in  front 
of  the  patient's  eyes  at  a  distance  of  a  few  inches  and  the  patient 
told  to  stare  at  it,  keeping  his  eyes  wide  open.  His  head  and  the 
lamp  are  then  covered  with  the  blue  cloth,  so  as  to  exclude  all 
natural  light,  and  he  is  assured  that,  if  he  keeps  on  staring,  he  will 
be  unconscious  of  any  pain  during  the  operation  which  is  to  fol- 
low. Professor  Redard  states  that  if  the  cloth  is  removed  after 
the  lapse  of  from  two  to  three  minutes,  the  patient  will  be  found 
to  be  in  a  condition  of  general  anesthesia  with  dilated  pupils,  and 
that  this  is  sufficiently  deep  for  the  painless  performance  of  any 
operation  of  brief  duration.  He  adds  that  he  has  had  very  few 
failures,  and  that  he  has  found  those  which  have  occurred  to  be 
due  to  the  fact   that  the  patient  has  neglected   the   instruction   to 
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stare  continuously.  The  idea,  of  course,  at  once  occurs  that  the 
phenomenon  must  be  due  to  a  species  of  auto-suggestion,  but  this, 
taking  the  observations  to  be  accurate,  would  appear  to  be  nega- 
tived by  Professor  Redard's  statement  thathe  is  unable  to  produce 
the  same  effect  with  either  yellovv  or  red  light.  According  to  the 
periodical  from  which  we  quote  this  account,  other  medical  men 
have  followed  M.  Redard's  procedure,  and  have  found  it  to  pro- 
duce the  result  stated." 


AUTOMOBILE    LAWN-MOWERS. 

THE  "horseless  age  "  would  certainly  not  be  complete  without 
a  horseless  lawn-mower  ;  and  if  the  larger  sizes  may  be  op- 
erated without  a  horse,  why  may  not  the  smaller  ones  dispense 
with  the  pushing  man?     Both  these  aims  have  been  attained,  altho 


AUTOMOBILE    LAWN-MOWER    (SMALLER    SIZE). 

in  both  cases  the  services  of  a  man  are  required,  not  to  push,  but 
to  guide.  It  is  stated  by  a  writer  in  The  Scientific  American  Sup- 
plement {^&^  York,  July  15)  that  for  several  years  past  various 
types  of  such  machines  have  been  making  their  appearance,  altho 
the  operation  of  some  of  them  has  left  much  to  be  desired.  He 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"  This  spring,  one  of  these  machines  .  .  .  was  operated  in  the 
presence  of  King  Edward  VII.,  upon  one  of  the  extensive  lawns 
of  Buckingham  Palace  Park,  and  his  Majesty  was  so  pleased  and 
satisfied  with  its  performance  that  he  at  once  ordered  one  for  use 
upon  his  estate. 

"This  type  of  mower,  which  is  actuated  by  a  gasoline  motor,  is 
manufactured  in  several  sizes,  from  one  24  inches  in  width  to  one 
of  40  inches.  The  essential  difference  resides  in  the  fact  that  the 
large  machines  are  provided  with  a  seat,  while  the  smaller  ones 
are  guided  by  a  man  walking  in  the  rear.  These  machines  com- 
prise the  same  essential  organs  as  horse-drawn  mowers  and  the 
small  garden  ones.  A  screw  in  front  throws  the  grass  into  a  box 
ahead  of  it,  while  the  roller,  or  rollers,  are  placed  in  the  rear.  From 
the  seat  placed  over  the  rear  roller  tiie  driver  of  the  large  type 
performs  the  same  manipulations  as  the  man  who  steers  the  smaller 
type  from  behind.  In  both  types,  the  arrangement  in  front  of  the 
boxes  for  catching  the  grass  is  a  very  important  feature,  since  it 
does  away  with  the  necessity  of  a  laborious  sweeping  and  gather- 
ing of  the  grass  after  the  operation  of  mowing,  with  the  result  that 
the  expense  of  hand  labor  is  very  greatly  reduced." 


Laziness  as  a  Brain  Disease.— Certainly  not  all  lazy 
persons  suffer  from  disease  of  the  brain,  but.  according  to  an  edi- 
torial writer  in  American  Medicine  (Philadelphia),  lassitude  in 
children  is  often  a  cerebral  symptom,  and  should  not  be  overlooked 
as  such.     Says  this  writer: 

"  Change  of  disposition  in  children  is  often  wrongly  interpreted, 
and  both  parents  and  teachers  have  recourse  to  various  means  to 
secure  improvement,  such  as  reprimanding,  forcing,  depriving  of 
food,  etc.,  altho  conditions  grow  worse  instead  of  improving.  A 
child,  for  example,  enjoying  heretofore  good  health,  all  at  once 
undergoes  a  radical  change  ;  he  becomes  slow  in  his  actions,  takes 


more  time  than  usual  in  eating,  dressing,  studying  ;  his  intellectual 
faculties  become  less  vivid,  memory  fails,  he  lacks  attention.  The 
condition  is  diagnosed  as 'laziness'  and  bodily  punishment  is  in- 
flicted. A  child  like  this  is  certainly  ill,  and  coercive  training  will 
not  improve  the  condition,  but  strictly  medical  attention.  The 
subject  is  certainly  important  from  a  practical  standpoint,  as  the 
future  of  such  a  patient  depends  upon  the  early  recognition  of  the 
pathologic  condition.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  every  parent 
or  teacher.  Cheerfulness,  laut'^liter.  vividness,  are  all  attributes  of 
youth,  and  if  these  characteristic  features  of  childhood  are  rapidly 
replaced  by  lassitude  and  impairment  of  intelligence,  the  condition 
is  undoubtedly  morbid." 


ALCOHOL   AND   THE    MEDICAL    PROFESSION. 

"PJl'-RHAPS  the  most  noteworthy  fact  in  tlie  iiistory  of  temper- 
^  ance  reform  is  the  changing  attitude  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion regarding  the  virtues  and  functions  of  alcohol.  While  many 
claim  that  both  the  total-abstinence  and  prohibition  movements 
are  weaker  now  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  more  persons  today  have  a  sane  knowledge  of  what 
alcohol  is  and  does  and  hence,  if  they  use  it.  do  so  with  their 
eyes  open.  In  an  article  in  The  Academy  (London)  Mr.  C.  W. 
Saleeby  asserts  that  this  realization  of  the  nature  of  alcohol 
came  earlier  to  the  laity  than  to  medical  men  as  a  body.  He  says, 
speaking  of  the  physicians  of  the  past : 

"  If  there  was  any  subject  of  which  they  knew  less  than  another 
— tho,  indeed,  I  doubt  whether  the  assumption  is  justified— it  was 
the  action  of  drugs  on  the  normal  body  :  and  conspicuously  was 
this  true  of  the  action  of  alcohol.  Now,  it  is  the  peculiarity  of 
this  compound  that  all  the  indications  which  it  appears  to  furnish 
to  empiricism  and  superficiality  are  falsified  by  serious  and  system- 
atic study.  Nevertheless  our  professional  forefathers  held  cer- 
tain beliefs  and  inculcated  them  into  a  willing  audience.  The 
laity — small  blame  to  it — holds  those  beliefs  almost  without  reser- 
vation   to-day:     but   experimental    pharmacology,    supported    by 
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every  other  relevant  branch  of  modern  science — experimental  psy- 
chology, clinical  medicine,  the  study  of  insanity,  criminology,  and 
a  host  besides — now  repudiates  them.  Thus  it  conies  about  that 
tho  the  first  gropings  for  the  truth  did  not  proceed  from  the  medi- 
cal profession— which  thus  resembles  all  other  institutions  and 
authorities  and  established  things— and  tho  the  first  few  medical 
men  who.  sixty  years  ago.  stood  up  against  alcohol  and  lies,  were 
laughed  at  and  branded,  like  the  worthy  of  all  ages,  as  cranks,  yet 
recently  some  fifteen  thousand  doctors  pre.sented  z  petition  to  the 
Government,  praying  that  the  truth  about  alcohol  be  taught  in  our 
schools,  while  the  leaders  of  the  profe.ssion  in  this  and  every  other 
country  have  declared  themselves  against  alcohol — erstwhile  the 
vaunted  panacea— and  last  week  there  was  held  in  London  a  medi- 
cal conference,  presided  over  by  the  King's  physician,  at  which 
it  was  resolved  that  the  profession  must  set  its  shoulder  to  the 
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almost  superhuman  task  of  educating  the  Board  of  Education  in 
this  matter." 

Atter  briefly  rehearsing  the  facts  about  alcoliol  as  he  conceives 
them  to  exist— its  action  on  the  bodily  functions  and  the  nervous 
system,  its  present  general  recognition  as  a  reducer  instead  of  a 
raiser  of  temperature  and  as  a  sedative  as  well  as  a  stimulant — 
Mr.  Saleeby  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  facts  I  have  stated  are  disputed  by  no  competent  person. 
They  are  to  be  found  rehearsed  at  length  in  any  modern  text-book 
in  any  language — whatever  the  personal  habits  of  the  author, 
whether  he  be  Hedonist  or  fanatic.  They  have  now  been  familiar 
for  many  years,  and  are  acted  upon  by  competent  physicians  every- 
where. If  the  reader  should  wonder  how  it  is  that  the  modern 
teaching  so  entirely  contradicts  that  of  the  past.  1  would  refer  him 
to  the  former  non-existence  of  the  pharmacological  or  experi- 
mental method.  Should  he  think— -bless  him  !— that  this  7'olte-face 
of  the  doctors  is  unique,  I  will  give  him  a  parallel  instance — rela- 
tively trivial,  but  instructive.  Foxglove,  or  digitalis,  the  most 
valuable  and  universally  used  of  cardiac  stimulants,  which  every 
one  of  us  is  assuredly  destined  to  take  some  day.  unless  he  be 
hanged  or  drowned,  was  introduced  and  used  for  decades  as  a 
cardiac  sedative  in  supposed  cases  of  overaction.  The  rea.son 
was  that  it  slows  the  pulse.  Pharmacology  has  now  shown  that  it 
owes  its  strengthening  action  on  the  heart-beat  to  this  very  fact 
which  was  once  taken  as'  the  index  to  its  weakening  power ! 
This,  too,  was  a  surface-judgment. 

"  The  main  question  raised  is  involved  in  the  appearance  of  this 
article.  If  I  cudgeled  my  memory  for  the  data  and  wrote  an  un- 
original article  on  the  life  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  no  editor  would 
print  it.  For  me  solemnly  to  inform  the  reader  that  that  re- 
doubtable monarch  had  six  wives  would  be  an  impertinence  which 
would  never  pass  the  editor's  table.  The  details  of  Henry's  life 
are  essentially  nugatory  :  they  are  no  more  than  glorified  gossip, 
illustrating  no  principle,  confuting  no  error,  unveiling  no  truth 
which  any  one  may  not  observe  in  the  course  of  his  daily  round. 
But  it  is  possible  for  me,  without  a  spark  of  originality,  to  recite 
commonplace  facts  which  are  to  be  found  in  any  primer,  which 
do  illustrate  principles,  the  neglect  of  wiiich  blights  millions  of 
human  lives  and  personally  affects  every  inhabitant  of  these 
islands;  and  yet  to  in.sult  nobody.  I  am  happy  to  think  that  no 
one  will  be  paid  for  writing  such  an  article  as  this  fifty  years  hence 
— when  v/c  have  educated  our  educators." 


Losses  Due  to  Insects.— That  the  methods  of  controlling 
insect  pests,  resulting  from  tiie  studies  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomol- 
ogy and  of  the  official  entomologists  of  the  various  States,  have 
resulted  in  greatly  cutting  down  the  annual  loss  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  insects,  owing  to  the  adoption  of  tlicse  methods  by  pro- 
gressive farmers  and  fruit-growers,  is  asserted  by  the  writer  of  a 
note  on  this  subject  in  The  Scienttjic  American  i]\\\y  221.  He 
says : 

"  Familiar  illustrations  of  savings  from  insect  losses  will  occur 
to  any  one  familiar  with  the  work  in  economic  or  applied  entomol- 
ogy in  this  country.  The  cotton-worm,  before  it  was  studied  and 
the  method  of  controlling  it  by  the  use  of  arsenicals  was  made 
common  knowledge,  levied  in  bad  years  a  tax  of  $30,000,000  on  the 
cotton  crop.  The  prevention  of  loss  from  the  Hessian  fiy.  due  to 
the  knowledge  of  proper  seasons  for  planting  wlieat,  and  other 
direct  and  cultural  methods,  results  in  the  saving  of  wheat  to  the 
farm  value  of  from  $100,000,000  to  $200,000,000  annually.  Careful 
statistics  show  that  the  damage  from  the  codling  moth  to  the  ap- 
ple is  limited  two-thirds  by  the  adoplion  of  tlie  arsenical  sprays, 
banding  and  other  metliods  of  control,  representing  a  saving  of 
from  $15,000,000  to  $20,000,000  in  the  value  of  this  fruit  product 
alone.  The  existence  and  progress  of  the  citrus  industry  of  Cali- 
fornia were  made  possible  by  the  introduction  from  Australia  of 
a  natural  enemy  of  the  white  scale,  an  insect  pest  which  was  rap 
idly  destroying  the  orange  and  lemon  orchards,  this  introduction 
representing  a  saving  to  the  people  of  that  State  of  many  million 
dollars  every  year.  The  rotation  of  corn  with  oats  or  other  crops 
saves  tiie  corn  crop  from  the  attacks  of  the  root-worm  to  the  ex- 
tent of  perhaps  $100,000,000  annually  in  the  chief  corn-])roducing 
regions  of  the  Mississippi  valley.     The  cultural  system  of  control- 


ling the  boll-weevil  is  already  saving  the  farmers  of  Texas  many 
millions  of  dollars,  and.  in  fact,  making  the  continuance  of  cotton- 
growing  possible  ;  and  scores  of  similar  illustrations  could  be 
cited. ^' 


UNIVERSAL  SYMBOLS    FOR  COMPASS    POINTS. 

IT  is  the  custom  to  indicate  the  points  of  the  compass  by  their 
initials.  But  these  vary  in  different  languages  and  a  uniform 
system  is  desirable.  At  the  International  Meteorological  Con- 
gresses of  London  and  Vienna,  it  was  therefore  recommended,  to 
avoid  confusion,  that  the  English  initials  N  S  E  W  be  adopted  by 
all  nations.  These  are  the  same  for  the  French  words  with  the  ex- 
cepdon  of  the  last,  which  would  be  O  (ouest)  and  for  the  German 
with  the  exception  of  the  third,  which  would  also  be  O  (ost). 
Now,  in  a  letter  to  the  Revue  Scientijique  (July  8\  Mr.  Frederico 
Oom.  astronomer  at  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Lisbon,  complains 
that  in  a  recent  French  work  of  importance.  M.  A.  Angot's  "  Trea- 
tise on  Meteorology,"  the  French  initial  O  is  uniformly  used  for 
"west."  This  is  quite  in  line  with  the  French  refusal  to  adopt 
time  standards  uniform  with  other  nations,  as  being  in  some  way 
derogatory  to  the  national  honor.  Mr.  Oom  brings  out  clearly  the 
confusion  that  would  result  it  other  countries  should  follow  suit. 
He  writes  : 

"  By  following  out  the  suggestions  of  national  pride  in  the  face 
of  all  sensible  rules,  we  shall  get  into  still  more  inextricable  con- 
fusion by  doing  things  equally  plausible.  In  Polish,  for  instance, 
the  word  '  east'  is  'vvschod';  this  is  a  reason,  quite  as  legitimate 
as  that  noted  above,  for  denoting  the  east  by  the  letter  W.  Bet- 
ter still,  in  Russian,  according  to  the  usual  transliteration  of  proper 
names,  not  only  is  the  east  '  wostock,'  but  also  the  north  is 
'  sever  '  ;  so  nothing  would  be  more  logical  than  to  find  on  Russian 
maps  or  documents  in  the  Roman  character,  the  letter  W  for 
'  east  '  and  .S  for 'north."  In  Hungarian  we  should  see  E  for'  north  ' 
and  N  for  '  west  '  ! 

"  The  fact  is  that  there  is  an  unavoidable  need  to  make  univer- 
sal technology  more  generally  comprehensible  ;  everywhere  nowa- 
days such  words  as  '  dynamo  '  and  '  trolley  '  are  used  without 
looking  up  the  particular  equivalents  in  each  language.  .  .  .  Like- 
wise, also,  when  we  come  to  symbols,  it  is  understood  everywhere 
that//  means  a  micron,  or  thousandth  of  a  millimeter,  and  for  a 
long  time  ~  has  meant  to  all  the  world  the  ratio  of  the  circumfer- 
ence to  the  diameter  of  a  circle.  The  (^ermans  who  say  ?///;■  or 
S'H>idc  do  not  hesitate  to  use  the  symbol  h  to  mean  '  hour.'  And 
it  can  not  be  denied  that  as  regards  the  cardinal  points  we  are 
everywhere  seeing  the  symbol  W  for  '  west '  introduced  and  used, 
even  in  languages  that  most  rigorously  proscribe  the  use  of  this 
letter,  as  Italian  and  Spanish. 

"  In  nautical  matters  and  the  maritime  service,  where  the  author- 
ity of  niternational  approval  is  impt)rtant  and  dominant,  it  becomes 
almost  indispensable,  for  general  security,  to  adopt  these  symbols 
that  the  congress  has  had  the  good  sense  to  decree  for  meteorol- 
ogy. What  unfortunate  mistakes,  what  disasters  even,  might  not 
result  from  a  message  between  ships  of  different  nations,  if  each 
held  to  its  own  language  for  the  letters  on  its  signals  !  And  expe- 
rience, alas,  has  often  shown  that  the  slightest  error  of  interpreta- 
tion, or  a  second's  liesitation,  may,  in  such  a  case,  become  irrepar- 
able and  cause  the  greatest  catastrophe,  especially  in  these  days 
when  to  '  make  a  record  '  seems  to  be  the  prime  object. 

"To  conclude,  there  can  evidently  be  nothing  but  advantage  in 
following  the  .sensible  decision  of  the  meteorological  congresses, 
especially  since  neither  in  French  nor  in  the  other  Latin  languages 
is  there  any  kind  of  confusion  to  be  feared  from  using  the  symbols 
E  anil  \V.  We  should  not  hesitate  to  recognize  that  their  general 
adoption  is  necessary  and  will  be  another  step,  .slight  tho  it  be, 
made  by  the  human  race  toward  progress,  whose  path,  after  so 
many  centuries,  still  finds  it.self  so  obstructed  by  a  thousand  jeal- 
ousies of  race,  language,  and  belief.  These  only  result  in  holding 
back  every  effort  toward  the  ideal  goal  and  in  perpetuating  a  most 
sterile  confusion  of  the  intellactual  forces  of  humanity,  already 
too  much  overdriven." 

If  there  is  ever  to  be  a  universal  language  it  will  be  the  result  of 
some  such  compulsion  as  that  noted  by  Mr.  Oom,  which  is  already 
driving  different  nationalities  to  use  a  common  series  of  symbols 
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of  various  kinds.     The  writer's  special  point  is  striicingly  brought  same  lino.     Some  of  our  correspondents  have  recently  been  dis- 

out  by  the  following  table  of  names  of  the  cardinal  points  in  differ-  cussing   the   propriety  ot  '  doing   worthless  work   to  order.'     We 

ent  tongues,  which  he  gives  in  a  footnote:                                    •  believe  that  the  usual  excuse  offered  in  such  cases  is   that  it  is 

difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  say  whether  or  not  a  given  thing  will 

N.                 S.                E.                W.  be  useful,  and  tiuit  if  it  is  new  and  may  be  useful  it  is  considered 

German Nord.           Siid.           Ost.             West.  to  be  proper  to  let  it  go  through.      Still,  someiiow,  we  do  not  like 

English North.           South.        East.           West.  the  spectacle  of  the  United  States  (iovernment  taking  the  money 

Danish Nord.            Syd.           Ost.            \'est.  of  an  inventor  for  the  protection  of  a  thing  morally  certain  to  be 

Spanish Norte.           Sur.            Este.           Oeste.  worthless      We  will  not  assume  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  action  of 

Finnish P6hja.           Eteia.         1  la.             Lansi.  the  prominent  hrm  of  patent  solicitors  in  preparing  an  application 

French Nord.            Sud.           Est.             Quest.  for  such   a   patent.     Their  justification    for  doing  so   might    be 

Dutch Noord.         Zuid.          Oost.           West.  claimed  to  be  eciual  to  that  of  the   machine  shop   proprietor  who 

Hungarian Eszak.          D^l.            Helet.         Nyugot.  does  experimental  work  known  by  him  to  be  usele.ss,  and  yet  most 

Italian Norte.          Sud.           Levante.    Ovest.  people  would  prefer  to  do  work  in  the  doing  of  which  there  was 

Polish Pdtnoc.        Potudnie.  Wschod.    Zachdd.  some  small  hope  at  least  that  the  one  vviio  paid  for  it  could  get 

Portuguese Norte.          Sul.             Leste.         Oeste.  liis  money  back  without  cheating  anyone  else.     Besides,   where 

Rumanian Nord.           Sud.            Est.             Vest.  the  proprietor  of  a  shop  is  simply  paid  for  doing  work  in  a  certain 

Russian Sever.    •      Youg.         Wostok.     Zkpad.  specified  way,  and  his  advice  and  opinion  are  not  asked  lor.  the 

-Swedish Nord.          Syd.            Ost.             Vest.  case  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  a   patent  attorney,  who,  in 

Bohemian Sever.         Jih.             Vychod.      Ziipad.  taking  a  ca.se,  makes  liimself  the  representative  of  the  inventor  and 

^         ,   ..            J    ^     n-         I                   T^  must  hold  more  or  less  confidential  relations  with  him." 
—  Iranslation  maae/or  iiiK    Literary  Digest. 


WHY    FAT   MEN    SHOULD    SWIM. 

A  SWIMiVIING  cure  for  obesity  is  advocated  editorially  in 
-^*-  Modern  Medicine  (I^attle  Creeki,  which  warns  patients, 
however,  that  a  short  dip  in  the  surf  will  not  be  sufficient;  the 
swim  must  last  from  one  to  two  hours  daily.  Not  only  is  the 
exercise  effective  but  also  the  low  temperature  of  the  water, 
which  burns  up  the  surplus  tissue.     Says  the  writer: 

"Exercise  accelerates  the  movement  of  the  blood,  and  thus 
stimulates  the  consumption  of  tissue  in  the  muscles  and  other 
parts,  while  the  low  temperature,  acting  through  the  temperature 
nerves,  stimulates  heat  production.  A  person  taking  active  exer- 
cise in  water  at  the  temperature  of  ordinary  sea-water  in  summer- 
time, burns  up  his  tissues  three  or  four  times  as  fast  as  one  who 
is  sitting  quietly  in  the  shade,  fanning  himself  to  keep  cool.  The 
rational  diet,  that  is,  the  cutting  off  of  a  large  part  of  the  carbo- 
hydrate foodstuffs  (starch  and  sugar),  combined  with  swimming 
for  one  or  two  hours  daily,  may  reduce  the  flesh  of  a  corpulent 
person  to  healthy  proportions." 

A  very  fat  person,  we  are  told,  can  swim  easily,  since  he  need 
only  take  a  little  pains  to  keep  his  balance,  and  he  can  easily  tloat 
on  thp.water.  The  fat  acts  like  a  life-preserver:  and  if  he  can  not 
swim  he  can  walk  or  lie  in  shallow  water  and  make  active  move- 
ments with  his  arms  and  legs.     To  quote  further: 

"  If  conveniences  for  swimming  are  not  accessible,  an  ordinary 
bath-tub  may  answer  the  same  purpose.  The  bath  may  begin 
with  water  at  a  temperature  of  102  .  The  patient  sits  in  the  bath- 
tub, which  is  filled  within  six  inches  of  the  top,  and  makes  active 
movements  with  his  arms  and  legs,  rubbing  the  legs  and  the  trunk 
with  his  hands  until  he  finds  himself  perspiring  freely.  The  cold 
water  is  then  turned  on  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  bath  may 
be  gradually  reduced  to  75'  or  even  70  .  Just  at  the  close  of  the 
bath,  a  lower  temperature  of  65  or  60  may  be  permitted  for  a 
few  seconds  as  a  means  of  producing  a  good  reaction ;  or  the 
bath  may  be  terminated  by  a  cool  shower-bath  of  ten  or  fifteen 
seconds.  The  duration  of  the  bath  may  be  fifteen  to  thirty  min- 
utes if  reaction  is  good,  but  the  bather  should  never  remain  in 
until  shivering  or  decided  chilliness  is  produced.  Cold  hands  or 
feet  after  the  bath  is  an  indication  of  defective  reaction  from  too 
long  contact  with  the  cold  water." 


Should    Worthless    inventions     be    Patented?— 

Should  the  Government  issue  patents  to  "crank"  inventors  on 
foolish  or  worthless  machines?  This  question  is  asked  by  a  cor- 
respondent of  The  American  Machinist.  That  many  such  pat- 
ents are  granted  is  indisputable.  The  writer  inquires,  "  How  about 
the  morality  of  Uncle  Sam  accepting  jobs  that  can  only  result  in 
loss  and  disappointment  to  the  author?"  and  the  editor  of  The 
Machinist  replies  as  follows  : 

"There  are   other  questions  which  might  be  asked  along   the 


THE    DEATH    OF    AN    "IMMORTAL." 

"\1  THAT  has  been  called  the  "immortality"  of  certain  lower 
^  ^  organisms  has  been  supposed  to  follow  from  the  fact  that 
they  multiply  by  fission,  each  individual  separating  into  two  or 
more.  We  thus  have  the  substance  of  the  parent  dividing  itself 
equally  among  its  off- 
spring, instead  of  giv- 
ing off  small  portions 
and  then  perishing,  as 
with  the  higher  organ 
isms.  Of  course  it  has 
not  been  denied  that 
violence  may  and  does 
put  an  end  to  some  of 
these  "  immortal  "  mass- 
es of  protoplasm,  but  it 
has  been  asserted  by 
some  authorities  that 
death  is  not  the  normal 
end  of  their  life  history. 
Interest  therefore  at- 
taches to  a  communica- 
tion from  Edwin  Lin- 
ton, published  in  Science 
(July  2i>,  in  which  he 
describes  what  seems  to 
him  to  have  been  tne 
spontaneous  death  of 
an  ameba  by  disintegra- 
tion. These  organisms, 
as  will  be  remembered, 
are  scarcely  more  than 

ma.sses  of  protoplasm  endowed  with  ability  to  move  and  digest, 
without  special  organs  for  either  purpose.     To  quote  Mr.  Linton  : 

"  While  watching  some  amebae  on  February  8  I  observed  one 
which  was  behaving  in  a  singular  manner.  Instead  of  progressing 
in  one  direction  this  one  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  indecision. 
One  end,  which  for  convenience  I  shall  call  the  anterior,  was  con- 
sistently trying  to  go  in  one  direction.  At  the  other  end  there  was 
in  progress  an  active  formation  of  pseudopodia*  and  an  apparent 
endeavor  to  move  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  parenchyma  of 
the  ameba  contained  a  rather  larger  amount  of  granular  material 
than  usual,  and  this  was  a  little  more  abundant  toward  the  poste- 
rior end 

"  The  formation  of  pseudopodia  at  the  posterior  end  was  first  in 
one  direction  (Fig.  i).  and  then  in  another  (Fig.  i,  a).  This  was 
accompanied   by   simultaneous  formation  of  pseudopodia  at  the 


SKETCHES   OF  A   DIVIDING  AMEBA 

Made  from  memory  a  few  minutes  after  the 
events  which  they  illustrate  had  been  observed. 
I,  1(7,  pseudopodia  at  opposite  ends  of  the  ani- 
mal with  energetic  flow  of  the  endosarc  in  op- 
posite direction  ;  2,  cessation  of  struggle,  move- 
ment in  only  one  direction  ;  3,  renewal  of  struggle 
with  elongation  of  animal ;  4,  beginning  of  divis- 
ion ;  5  and  6,  division  completed.  5  normal. 
6  abnormal  new  ameba;  7,  position  assumed  by 
6  a  few  seconds  later;  8,  spontaneous  disruption 
of  7.     No  nucleus  was  seen. 


*  Literally  "  false  feet  "  ;  temporary  protuberances  to  aid  the  ameba  in  moving. 
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anterior  end.  The  intracellular  struggle  which  then  ensued,  during 
which  the  granular  protoplasm  flowed  from  the  central  region  into 
both  posterior  and  anterior  pseudopodia,  would  continue  for  a  few 
seconds,  to  be  followed  by  the  retraction  of  the  pseudopodia  and 
a  few  seconds  of  quiet.  At  last  (Fig.  3),  after  two  or  three  such 
trials,  there  appeared  to  ensue  a  determined  struggle  between  the 
opposing  ends  of  the  animal.  Soon  the  central  portion  became 
narrow  and  thread-like  (Fig.  4).  This  connecting  bond  at  last  broke, 
and  it  was  then  seen  that  the  animal  liad  divided  into  two  approx- 
imately equal  parts.  The  part  which  had  been  the  posterior  re- 
gion contained  more  than  half  of  the  coarse  granules.  The  new 
individuals  moved  away  from  each  other  in  opposite  directions, 
each  following  the  direction  of  its  previous  efforts.  The  one  that 
had  been  the  anterior  end  of  the  undivided  animal  not  only  con- 
tained fewer  granules  than  the  other,  but  it  also  had  a  larger 
proportion  of  clear  protoplasm  at  its  anterior  end.  It  behaved 
normally,  and  quickly  moved  out  of  the  field.  The  other  (Fig.  6), 
after  moving  in  a  normal  manner  for  a  few  seconds,  ceased  to  form 
pseudopodia,  and  assumed  an  irregularly  spherical  shape  (Fig.  7). 
"  Up  to  this  point  I  supposed  I  had  been  witnessing  an  ordinary 
case  of  division.  Then  occurred  what  looked  like  the  dissolution 
of  tliis  bit  of  supposedly  immortal  living  substance.  The  ecto- 
sarc  *  and  protoplasm  disappeared  suddenly  as  if  by  a  disruptive 
explosion,  the  larger  globular  granules  remaining  as  an  inert  mass 
(Fig.  8). 

"It  would  appear  that  the  posterior  half  of  the  original  animal 
was  too  heavily  charged  with  granular  bodies.  The  ruptured  sur- 
face probably  failed  to  heal  over.  Rapid  osmosis  took  place. 
The  dense  protoplasm  increased  in  bulk  rapidly  until  the  ectosarc, 
no  longer  able  to  resist  the  pressure  from  within,  gave  way  sud- 
denly  

"No  signs  of  life  could  be  seen  in  the  disintegrated  part.  It 
was  simply  a  cluster  of  granules  with  no  coherence  and  no  con- 
necting material 

"The  whole  operation  lasted  but  a  short  time,  probably  little 
longer  than  one  minute." 


SOME  INTERNATIONAL  ASPECTS  OF  SPACE 
TELEGRAPHY. 

T'^HE  steady  advance  in  the  really  practical  results  of  wireless 

*  telegraphy  raises  several  interesting  questions  regarding  in- 
ternational relations,  which,  tho  they  came  up  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  war,  were  then  scarcely  more  than  academic.  A  dis- 
cussion of  these  matters  is  suggested  to  The  Electrical  World 
and  ICngineer  (New  York,  July  15)  by  the  announcement  that  a 
United  States  vessel  off  Cape  Cod  has  been  in  communication  with 
another  anchored  five  hundred  miles  away  near  Fortress  Monroe, 
and  that  several  liners  have  recently  kept  in  touch  with  messages 
from  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  or  the  other  throughout  the  entire 
voyage.  Compared  with  this,  ihe  writer  insists,  the  work  of  a 
year  ago  seems  tame,  and  the  international  relations  of  the  system 
take  on  a  new  significance.     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  problems  of  wireless  in  the  current  war  have  been  two: 
First,  what  is  the  status  of  a  neutral  vessel,  such  as  a  press-boat, 
using  wireless  to  forward  to  neutral  territory  information  about  a 
belligerent?  Second,  what  are  the  responsibilities  of  a  neutral  pow- 
er with  respect  to  the  use  of  its  territory  as  a  wireless  base  for  a 
belligerent.^  .  .  .  The  former  question  is  a  fairly  simple  one.  It 
is  both  bad  manners,  and  bad  judgment,  to  intrude,  quite  unin- 
vited, upon  tiie  zone  of  actual  hostilities  on  sea  or  land.  A  neu- 
tral caught  with  a  wireless  outfit  between  two  armies  is  inferen- 
tially  a  spy,  and  would  be  lucky  indeed  if  he  could  so  persuade 
his  captors  of  his  innocent  intentions  as  to  escape  summary  execu- 
tion  

"  In  short,  so  far  as  the  action  of  neutrals  in  seeking  upon  the 
high  seas,  and  disseminating,  information  as  to  the  movements  of 
belligerents  is  concerijed,  it  is  a  case  of  taking  long  chances;  and 
it  is  safe  to  .say  that  if  Togo  had  found  a  press-boat  with  a  wireless 
outfit  nosing  about  his  base  in  the  Straits  of  Korea,  that  boat 
would  not  have  been  heard  from  again  for  some  considerable  time. 
With  respect  to  land  operations,  the  use  of  Chinese  territory  as  a 

•  The  denser  outer  layer  or  "  skin." 


wireless  base  for  communication  with  Port  Arthur  involved  differ- 
ent and  much  more  troublesome  questions,  which  need  to  be  set- 
tled by  international  convention.  If  Chinese  neutral  territory  had 
extended  within  easy  sight  of  the  besieged  fortress  and  the  Rus- 
sians had  organized  a  heliograph  service  with  a  station  in  that  ter- 
ritory, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  China  would  have  received 
some  pretty  sharp  admonitions,  and  for  just  cause.  It  seems  to 
us  that  a  wireless  telegraph  station  installed  for  a  like  purpose 
should  fall  in  exactly  the  same  category.  So  far  so  good,  but  in 
view  of  the  present  state  of  the  wireless  art  far  more  troublesome 
po.ssibilities  arise.  Suppose  that  there  had  been  at  Wei-hei-hei, 
for  instance,  a  commercial  wireless  station  regularly  doing  busi- 
ness with  other  stations  along  the  coast  and  with  passing  shipping. 
And  suppose  further  that  this  station  had  sent  and  received  code 
me.s.sages  in  the  ordinary  course  of  its  business,  really  involving 
systematic  communication  with  Port  Arthur.  Would  thereby  any 
responsibility  lie  against  Great  Britain  or  any  other  neutral  nation 
owning  an  offending  station.?  When  wireless  messages  can  be 
sent  clear  across  a  belligerent  country  there  are  immense  chances 
for  acts  unfriendly,  if  not  openly  in  violation  of  neutrality." 

Suppose,  the  writer  goes  on,  that  wireless  telegraphy  had  been 
in  use  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and  that  every  besieged 
fortress  had  been  thus  in  communication  with  London,  the  besieg- 
ers would  have  tried  to  block  all  messages,  but  they  probably 
could  not  without  intercepting  legitimate  messages  to  neutrals  as 
well.  Would  a  belligerent  be  justified  in  interference  with  neutral 
ether?  A  wire  cable  can  be  quietly  cut,  but  how  about  the  ethe- 
real cable?     Says  the  writer : 

"  At  all  events,  there  exists  the  certainty  that  in  any  future  war, 
new  and  grave  responsibilities  will  fall  upon  conscientious  neutral 
powers  as  regards  the  conduct  of  wireless  stations  in  their  terri- 
tory. It  is  an  entirely  novel  situation,  and  the  ordinary  precedents 
cease  to  have  any  direct  value.  If  syntonic  working  should  be 
perfected,  the  complications  would  become  even  graver.  There 
would  be  practically  an  invisible  network  of  cables  embracing 
alike  the  territory  of  belligerents  and  of  neutrals,  either  to  be  reg- 
ulated in  its  international  relations  or  taken  as  one  of  the  unavoid- 
able incidents  of  war.  But  from  whatever  standpoint  the  subject 
be  viewed,  it  is  clear  that  there  should  be  some  general  convention 
covering  the  matter  We  look  with  distrust  on  projects  that  tend 
to  make  wireless  telegraphy  a  government  monopoly,  and  even 
governmental  regulation,  in  the  commercial  sense,  we  are  disposed 
to  view  askance.  It  has  become  pretty  clear,  however,  that  when 
a  number  of  persons  utilize  simultaneously  the  common  ether 
in  such  wise  that  they  interfere  with  one  another,  it  is  high  time 
for  legal  definition  of  their  respective  rights  and  duties.  And 
when  the  interfering  parties  include  those  of  divers  nationalities, 
belligerents  and  neutral,  the  case  has  passed  out  of  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  any  one  country  and  becomes  a  necessary  subject 
of  international  agreement.  It  is  time  that  this  was  considered 
seriously,  for  every  month  tends  to  increase  its  complications  and 
to  make  a  jus*  settlement  more  puzzling  and  difficult." 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

The  question  of  the  ascent  of  sap  in  trees  is  not  yet  settled,  according  to  A.  J. 
Ewart,  an  English  botanist,  w  ho  sent  a  note  on  the  subject  to  the  London  Royal 
Society  recently.  Says  the  Revue  Scieiitifique  in  an  abstract:  "  In  the  highest 
trees  the  total  pressure  required  .  .  .  would  be  nearly  100  atmospheres,  according 
to  what  we  know  of  the  vessels  through  which  the  sap  passes  in  the  trunk.  We 
can  not  suppose  tliat  the  leaves  exercise  so  intense  an  osmotic  suction,  and  the 
sole  hypothesis  that  has  any  probability  is  that  some  sort  of  pumping  action  is 
exerted  in  the  wood  by  the  living  cells.  But  it  is  not  clear  how  this  could  be. 
Therefore  the  cjuestion  still  remains  open."  —  Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 

In  addition  to  the  various  notes  published  recently  in  these  columns  on  the  use 
of  incandescent  light  bulbs  as  foot-warmers  in  bed,  Raymond  A.  Cogswell  wiites 
to  us  from  I-^lyria,  Ohio,  as  follows:  "I  have  used  this  device  myself  for  four 
years  and  it  has  become  an  established  part  of  my  household  equipment.  When 
the  idea  occuired  to  me,  I  took  a  sixteen  candle-power  lamp,  protected  with  the 
usual  form  of  wire  guard,  and  wrapi)ed  it  in  a  towel.  I  found  that  the  towel  be- 
came charred  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour.  I  substituted  successively  a  ten 
candle-power,  eight  candle-power,  and.  linally,  a  four  candle-power  lamp  before  I 
felt  safe  in  using  it  under  the  bedclothes.  I  find  that  a  two  candle-power  lamp 
gives  all  the  heat  required,  and  even  with  this  the  wire  guard  sometimes  gets  un- 
comfortably hot  if  not  moved  to  a  different  position.  I  use  a  small  spherical 
lamp  which  gives  considerable  space  between  it  and  the  guard.  In  traveling  I 
always  carry  this  with  me  with  adaptors  for  various  bases  so  as  to  meet  any  con- 
ditions." 
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PROFESSOR    HYSLOP'S    BOOK    ON 
IMMORTALITY. 

TT  is  the  claim  of  Prof.  James  H.  Hyslop.  in  his  recent  book 
-■-  entitled  "  Science  and  a  Future  Life,"  that  science  ignores 
certain  available  data  from  which  it  could  approach,  by  its  own 
methods,  the  problem  of  personal  immortality.  The  data  in  ques- 
tion relate  to  those  mediumistic  phenomena,  in  regard  to  which 
the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  has  been  gathering  and  sifting 
evidence  for  years.  Professor  Hyslop  claims,  incidentally,  that 
the  time  has  come  wh?n  such  investigations  as  those  of  the  Soci 
ety  for  Psychical  Research  should  be  en- 
dowed. "  There  is  no  use  to  talk  about  the  lol- 
lies of  human  nature  in  this  field,"  contends 
the  professor,  "as  that  will  be  admitted  and 
urged  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  an  organized 
effort  to  protect  men  from  delusion."  It  is 
hard  for  a  moralist  to  understand,  he  says, 
"why  an  investigation  which  promises  as 
much  protection  against  illusion  as  it  does  for 
beliefs  that  are  the  only  force  capable  of 
solving  the  social  problem,  if  soluble  at  all, 
can  not  receive  as  much  support  as  the  more 
ridiculous  efforts  of  men. "  M  illions  are  spent 
to  throw  light  on  man's  origin,  but  "not  a  cent 
to  ascertain  with  any  scientific  assurance  a 
word  about  his  destiny."  Turning  to  the  eth- 
ical aspects  of  a  belief  in  personal  immortal- 
ity. Professor  Hyslop  claims  that  with  this 
belief  "  the  ideals  of  democracy  will  live  or 
die."  The  great  forces  of  civilization  are  cer- 
tain ineradicable  instincts,  and  "'  the  desire  for 
survival  is  one  of  them  in  the  properly  social 
and  moral  man."  The  writer  does  not  forget 
that  the  absorption  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the 
other  world  which  they  could  only  imagine 
"was  fraught  with  untold  errors  and  disas- 
trous consequences,"  but  he  urges  that  there 
is  no  reason,  save  the  lack  of  intelligence  and  high  moral  develop- 
ment, why  both  tendencies  should  not  act  together.  To  quote 
further : 

"There  is  no  reason  why  a  belief  in  a  future  life  should  be  a 
necessary  evil,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  reference  to  present 
duties  alone  should  be  the  world's  only  virtue.  Both  ought  to  be 
articulated  in  the  highest  character,  if  there  is  any  reason  to  accept 
a  future  life  at  all.  Of  course,  a  reference  to  a  future  life  in  our. 
daily  conduct  will  get  its  rationality  from  the  conviction  that  it  is 
a  fact,  while  ignorance  of  such  a  destiny  is  certainly  an  excuse  for 
the  neglect  of  it.  No  duties  can  have  any  force  or  motive  power 
if  they  are  based  upon  a  mere  possibility  of  another  life  when  they 
are  confronted  with  an  equal  possibility  that  it  is  not  a  fact.  Mo- 
rality to  be  effective  must  have  some  certainties  in  the  causal 
series  of  events,  or  it  will  be  largely  inoperative.  Hence  if  we  are 
to  use  a  future  life  as  a  motive  power  in  conduct  at  all  we  must 
assure  ourselves  that  it  is  a  fact  and  that  it  represents  some  degree 
of  progress  as  the  result  of  effort  in  the  present  life. 

"The  ideals  of  democracy  will  live  or  die  with  the  belief  in  im- 
mortality. Christianity  boasted  of  its  freight  of  hope  to  the  poor 
and  of  plac*ng  men  on  an  equality  before  the  world.  It  taught  us 
that  man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  and  that  riches  were  not  in 
the  pathway  into  the  kingdom  ot  God.  It  was  Lazarus  and  not 
the  rich  man  that  found  happiness  in  the  next  world,  and  1  believe 
it  was  Dean  Switt  who  said  that  God  shows  what  estimate  He 
places  on  money  by  the  kind  of  men  to  whom  He  gives  it.  Wealth 
brings  what  is  called  refinement  and  culture  based  upon  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  unfavored  classes  ;  but  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness is  not  so  warm  and  healthy  as  in  the  spontaneous  helpfulness 
of  the  poor.  It  makes  a  virtue  of  charity,  but  this  is  quite  as  often 
a  sop  thrown  to  Cerberus  to  prevent  him  from  swallowing  us,  as  it 


PROF.  JAMES    H.    HVSLIJI'. 

He  claims  that  nature  has  thrown  in  our 
way  indubitable  evidence  of  a  future  life,  and 
that  "  it  is  not  only  the  scandal  of  science  that 
the  facts  are  not  incorporated  in  its  work,  but 
it  is  also  a  reproach  to  our  morals  that  we  do 
not  appropriate  the  facts  in  some  rational  and 
useful  way." 


is  a  wise  philanthropy.  .  .  .  The  truth  is  that  men  never  become 
stoical  and  pretentioulsy  virtuous  about  immortality  until  they 
become  convinced  that  it  is  not  to  be  had  ;  and  then  to  placate  the 
poor  they  begin  teaching  them  the  duty  of  sacrifice  in  this  respect 
while  they  make  none  themselves  in  the  field  of  wealth  until  they 
have  satisfied  all  their  Epicurean  desires.  But  they  will  learn  in 
the  dangers  of  a  social  revolution  that  the  poor  will  not  sacrifice 
both  wealth  and  immortality.  These  will  insist  on  sharing  one  or 
the  other.  They  were  promised  immortality  by  Christianity,  and 
they  were  told  at  the  same  time  that  all  men  were  brothers  and 
that  society  should  be  constructed  on  the  basis  of  this  moral  rela- 
tionship. The  church  has  succeeded  in  allying  it.self  with  riches 
and  abandoned  the  brotherhood  which  was  the  raison  d'etre  of  its 
existence;  skepticism,  in  which  the  church  is  fast  coming  to  share, 
has  robbed  them  of  hope ;  and  they  are  not  likely  to  contemplate 
with  complacency  or  composure  admonitions 
of  stoicism  in  the  loss  of  a  boon  more  price- 
less than  wealth,  and  at  the  same  time  display 
no  envy  when  fortune  distributes  her  rewards 
without  regard  to  the  share  of  labor  in  pro- 
ducing its  bounties." 

The  very  essence  of  moral  law  in  our  phy- 
sical life,  says  Professor  Hyslop,  is  that  which 
looks  farthest  ahead.  "The  highest  prudence 
and  the  highest  virtues  are  connected  with 
this  previsional  spirit  and  motive."     Hence  : 

"It  only  awaits  the  proof  of  a  future  life  to 
make  it  actually  imperative  to  take  it  into  the 
scope  of  our  moral  law.  The  retention  of 
personal  identity  after  death  implies  the  same 
moral  nature  and  would  carry  with  it  the  same 
connection  of  virtue  and  vice  with  such  a  be- 
ing as  we  should  find  in  its  intellectual  quali- 
ties. .  .  .  We  can  not  limit  morality  and  its 
meaning  to  the  present  unless  we  deny  the 
fact  of  survival  after  death.  We  should  have 
to  deny  the  validity  of  the  moral  law  alto- 
gether and  to  consider  only  the  interest  of  the 
present  moment  in  all  pur  action,  neglectful 
of  the  permanent  facts  in  nature  which  deter- 
mine duties  of  an  equally  permanent  sort." 

But  .scientists  remind  us  of  the  silence  of  na- 
ture on  the  existence  of  a  future  world  and 
life.  To  this  Professor  Hyslop  replies  by  de- 
nying the  existence  of  such  silence.  "This  silence,"  he  claims, 
"is  an  imaginary  fact,  if  the  work  of  psychic  research  is  to  be  ac- 
credited with  any  evidential  value."  From  his  standpoint  he  "  must 
wholly  deny  the  absolute  silence  of  nature  on  the  matter. "  The 
silence,  he  contends,  is  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  wilfully  igno- 
rant of  the  facts  of  the  case.  "The  blame  must  not  be  shifted 
upon  nature,  but  upon  the  pride  and  stupidity  of  the  respectable 
classes."  Of  these  respectable  classes  the  professor  goes  onto 
say  : 

"They  fought  Copernican  astronomy,  Newtonian  gravitation, 
Darwinism,  the  existence  of  meteors,  and  hypnotism.  Then  when 
they  were  proved  they  appropriated  them  as  their  own  and  made 
it  the  mark  of  intelligence  to  believe  them.  The  more  the  respect- 
able change  the  more  they  remain  the  same.  They  will  pass 
through  the  same  development  in  psychic  research,  and  when  sur- 
vival after  death  is  proved  in  spite  of  social  ostracism  it  will  be 
the  respectable  thing  to  believe  and  to  teach.  But  the  plea  of  na- 
ture's silence  on  the  matter  can  not  be  made  beyond  the  point  that 
its  revelation  on  the  subject  is  not  so  clear  as  that  of  the  bodily 
life." 

When  we  finally  establish  the  fact  of  personal  immortality,  con- 
tinues the  writer,  "  morality  will  be  encouraged  by  the  scientific 
fact  that  nature  respects  what  our  ideals  oblige  us  to  respect  in 
our  conduct,  namely,  the  superiority  and  deserts  of  personality." 
Farther: 

"If  personality  is  a  mere  bubble  on  the  surface  of  existence  we 
can  not  expect  to  get  men  to  estimate  it  as  if  it  were  permanent. 
If  it  is  the  primary  object  of  the  world  to  develop  personality  and 
give  it  permanence  we  have  a  leverage  on  the  minds  of  men  to  re- 
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spect  it  at  the  estimate  placed  upon  it  by  nature.  Otherwise  not. 
They  will  take  the  good  that  the  material  life  offers  and  make  no 
sacrifices  for  a  spiritual  culture  tliat  depends  upon  a  future  world 
fcr  its  full  fruition  while   the  existence  of  that  world   is  denied." 

Therefore,  concludes  the  professor,  "if  nature  has  thrown  in  our 
way  indubitable  evidence  of  a  future  life,  no  matter  what  its 
character,  if  there  is  no  escape  from  the  admission  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  facts  for  some  large  theory  of  the  world,  it  is  not 
only  the  scandal  of  science  that  the  facts  are  not  incorporated  in 
its  work,  but  it  is  also  a  reproach  to  our  inorals  that  we  do  not 
appropriate  the  facts  in  some  rational  and  useful  way." 


AN    AGNOSTIC'S    REFUSAL   TO    BE   MISERABLE. 

THOSE  who  believe  that  a  Godless  life  is  a  life  without  hope 
or  joy  will  be  interested  in  hearing  what  is  to  be  said  on  the 
other  side  of  the  case.  Mr.  G.  M.  Trevelyan.  a  British  agnostic, 
who  affords  us  such  an  opportunity  in  7Vu' 
Hibbert  Journal (Low^on^,  writes  in  a  rather 
exasperated  tone,  as  if  his  orthodox  friends 
had  kept  insisting  that  he  must  be  wretched 
until  he  was  roused  to  a  determination  to  be 
happy  in  spite  of  them.  "  I  do  not  know 
whether  any  agnostics  still  think  that  every 
one  would  be  better  if  he  at  once  abandoned 
Christianity,"  he  says,  so  why  should  the 
Christians  keep  drumming  into  the  agnostics 
the  idea  that  they  must  be  pessimists.''  Mr. 
Trevelyan  thinks  that  those  who  do  not  ac- 
cept the  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God  are 
increasing  in  numbers  all  the  time,  and  he 
warns  his  orthodox  readers  that  if  they  turn 
all  these  people  into  pessimists,  they  will 
be  responsible  for  an  appalling  increase  in 
misery. 

Turning  to  the  reasons  for  optimism  and 
pessimism  afforded  by  orthodoxy  and  agnos- 
ticism, he  brings  forward  the  old  idea  that 
God  is  to  blame  for  all  the  misery  in  the 
world,  and  remarks  that  such  a  ruler  is 
"no  guarantee  of  the  hopes  of  optimism" 
and  "  not  even  a  guarantee  against  the  fears 

>f  pessimism."      It  is  interesting  to  notice 

hat  one  of  the  evils  that  this  British  writer 
fclames  God  for  is  the  history  of  Ireland. 
Pessimism,  Mr.  Trevelyan  believes,  is  a 
matter  of  temperament,  and  not  "a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  refusing  assent  to  the 
proposition  that  there  is  a  personal  God  and 
an  individual  life  beyond  the  grave."  As  for 
immortality,  he  fears  th.it  in  a  few  centuries 
his  own  company  would  begin  to  be  a  bore  to  him.     He  goes  on  : 

"Optimism  and  pessimism  arc  each  derived  from  an  overpower- 
ing vision  of  one-half  the  truth.  Either  can  lead  to  violent  mis- 
conduct in  thought  and  pracli.se,  or  else  to  besotted  resignation. 
Yet  either  can  produce  the  most  inspired  masterpieces  both  of 
poetry  and  of  active  lite.  They  are  a  madness,  sometimes  dia- 
bolic, but  sometimes  divine.  Often  both  enter  together  and  in 
habit  the  soul  of  one  man,  such  as  Dante;  or  both  are  found  in 
one  creed,  as  in  that  of  his  I'aradiso  and  Inferno.  The  temper- 
ament of 'Shelley  the  atheist'  alternated  no  less  violently  from  the 
one  pole  to  the  other.  In  short,  neither  Ciirislianity  nor  agnos- 
.ticism  can  be  truly  charged  with  the  crime  (or  merit)  of  jiroducing 
either  optimism  or  pessimism.  It  is  an  affair  of  temperament. 
as  history  indicates,  and  as  the  observation  of  men  and  women  in 
our  own  day  confirms.  1  f  the  peoples  of  the  East  are  indeed  more 
generally  pessimistic  than  we  are,  it  is  because  they  are  by  tem- 
perament more  inclined  to  pessimism  than  either  the  pagans  or 
the  Christians,  the  believers  or  the  skeptics  of  the  West." 


His  most  telling  shot  at  the  people  who  have  been  insisting  that 
he  must  be  wobegone,  however,  is  the  charge  that  the  worst  pessi- 
mists the  world  has  ever  seen  have  been  the  Puritans,  the  hermits, 
and  the  monks.     To  quote  : 

"  A  pessimistic  temperament  toward  the  things  of  this  world  has 
never  been  so  active  among  large  masses  of  people  as  durmg  the 
ages  of  faith.  The  'Christians  of  the  desert,'  of  whom  the  Egyp- 
tian hermits  and  monks  are  the  prototype,  were  essentially  pessi- 
mists. Thev  thought  they  saw  the  earth  given  over  to  the  powers 
of  evil:  its  natural  joys  of  every  kind  were  snares  of  the  devil; 
and  as  to  the  next  world,  hell  was  at  least  as  prominent  in  their 
thoughts  as  heaven.  The  idea  of  abandoning  this  world  as  hope- 
less lies  at  the  back,  not  only  of  medieval,  but  of  twentieth-cen- 
tury monasticism  ;  it  is  the  inspirer  of  all  the  worst  influences  and 
negations  of  the  Puritans;  and  a  dark  strain  of  this  pessimism  un- 
derlies the  thought  of  Pascal.  It  is  largely  because  the  leaders  of 
Christianity  have  for  so  many  centuries  preached  the  badness  of 
this  world,  and  taught  mankind  to  lay  up  all  their  treasure  in 
heaven,  that  so  many  people  to-day,  inheriting,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, the  traditions  of  St.  Augus- 
tine and  Calvin,  can  not  understand  how 
it  is  possible  to  take  any  but  a  pessi- 
mistic attitude  toward  the  actualities  and 
possibilities  of  this  life.  For  nearly  two 
thousand  years  a  large  part  of  the  noblest 
poetry  and  theology  has  been  teaching  us, 
hrst,  to  expect  perfection  as  our  right; 
and  second,  to  think  that  this  world  has  in 
it  hardly  anything  good  except  the  hope  of 
the  next." 

He  admits,  however,  "  that  in  fact  many 
Christians  are  optimistic  in  their  view  of 
this  life  as  well  as  in  their  hope  of  the 
next."  and  he  also  concedes  "  that  the  denial 
of  personal  immortality  goes  a  long  way 
toward  destroying  optimism,"  for  "  if  there 
is  no  life  beyond  the  grave,  much  injustice 
to  unlucky  individuals  must  remain  with- 
out individual  compensation;  this  is  in- 
deed a  very  grave  evil." 


ST.    PAUL'S    CHAPEL. 

;\nother  New  York  cliurch  whose  lot  has  fallen 
among  sky-scrapers. 


TWO    NEW    INFLUENCES     IN 
CHURCH    ARCHITECTURE. 

DR.  HUNTINGTON,  the  rector  of 
Grace  Church,  New  York,  recently 
referred  to  the  competition  between  "  the 
sky-pointer  and  the  sky-scraper."  This 
phrase  of  the  reverend  doctor's  emphasizes 
what  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  most 
perplexing  problem  that  confronts  the 
church  architect  in  our  modern  cities  of 
many-storied  office-buildings.  Another 
influence  in  church  architecture  is  the 
demand  for  greater  utility,  a  result  of  the 
growing  popularity  of  the  "  institutional  "  church.  The  Church 
Ecoitoiiiist  (New  York)  thinks  that  owing  to  these  two  influences 
the  day  of  Gothic  architecture,  in  our  larger  cities  at  least,  is  in  its 
decline.  In  America,  according  to  the  same  paper,  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  new  churches  are  completed  every  day — that  is  to  say, 
about  Hve  thousand  every  year.  But  in  these  five  thousand  every 
year  the  proportion  of  distinctively  Gothic  structures,  we  are  told, 
is  smaller. 

An  environment  of  enormous  sky-scrapers,  says  Tlie  Clntrch 
Economist,  can  dwarf  and  make  trivial  a  Gothic  structure  which 
would  otlurwise  be  the  dominating  feature  of  the  landscape.  It 
says  hutlier  : 

"  As  striking  an  example  as  the  country  affords  is  the  recent  suf- 
focation, so  to  speak,  of  'Old  Trinity,'  long  the  architectural  glory 
of  New  York  City.  Who  would  have  supposed  fifty,  or  even 
twenty,  years  ago  that  a  friendly  newspaper  would  have  alluded  to 
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Of  special  interest  as  an  attempt  to  solve  the 
problem  of  church  versus  sky-scraper.  The  building 
is  of  an  early  Christian  type,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross  and  surmounted  with  a  dome. 

this  splendid  structure  as 'poor  Old  Trin- 
ity,' as  was  very  recently  the  case?  And  the 
submerging  of  the  superb  Fifth  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church  of  our  same  metropolis 
is  almost  as  pathetic. 


mass  of  Cologne  Cathedral— "  like  a  whole  city  standing  still  and  saying 
its  prayers"— with  Old  Trinity,  smothered  among  huge  hives  of  busi. 
ness.     Of  the  latter  church  he  says  : 

"One  looks  at  it  through  a  kind  of  tunnel  called  Wall  Street.  Creat, 
splendid,  boundless-looking  buildings  frown  down  upon  it.  Acres  of  men 
and  women,  in  chairs,  sit  witli  their  feet  above  its  nave.  Hundreds  of 
typewriter  girls  look  down  from  out  of  t!ie  sky  as  they  bang  on  their  type- 
writers, upon  the  graceful  little  tower  tiiat  is  still  allowed  in  tlie  great 
city  to  stand  for  (iod. 

"Time  was  when  people  used  to  climb  up  in  the  tower  and  feel  the  won- 
der and  stillness  and  the  looking- down-upon-the-world  of  God's  church. 
.  .  .  Then  I  fall  to  thinking  that  the  prol^lem  that  concerns  religion  most 
in  the  present  day  of  the  world  is  the  problem  of  the  tower  of  Trinity 
Church. 

"  The  main  trouble  witli  the  modern  church  in  its  present  vague,  fum- 
bling way  of  dealing  with  a  great,  masterful  city  is  that  it  has  made  it  so 
exceedingly  convenient  not  to  notice  Cod." 

Of  the  second  influence  in  ecclesiastical  architecture  The  Church  I-lcoiio- 
jiiisi  remarks  : 

"We  have  long  known  of 'the  marriage  of  convenience";  we  are  now 
hearing  much  of  the  cluirch  of  convenience.  In  many  cases,  the  theme 
of  the  edifice  is  not  so  decidedly  worship  as  service.  The  church  is  not 
specifically  a  temple,  but  a  workshop;  not  a  sanctuary,  but  a  hive  of  hus- 
tlers, busy  with  friendly  activities.  ...   It  seems  to  be  the  fact  that  the 

tendency  just  now  is  to  make  the  cluirch 
building  a  social  dynamo  rather  than  a 
shrine. 

"  Particularly  is  this  true  with  regard  to 
the  teaching  function  of  the  church.  In  its 
pedagogical  relations,  by  which  we  mean, 
of  course,  mostly  its  Bible-school  work,  the 
modern  church  construction  is  carefully 
modeled  on  lines  of  greatest  convenience  and 
efficiencv." 


;  "It  was  to  cope  with  this  problem  that 
such  a  radical  departure  in  American  church 
construction  as  that  seen  in  the  new  Madisoit 
Square  Presbyterian  Church  [New  York] 
■was  ventured  upon.  .  .  .  Tlie  old  building 
was  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  the  Met- 
ropolitan Life  Insurance  Company's  build- 
ing, advertised  as  the  largtst  office  building 
in  the  world.  It  is  not  so  high  as  some, 
but  its  mass  is  enormous,  and  architecturally 
it  overwhelms  the  church  spire,  which  has 
been  an  ornament  to  the  city  for  many  years. 

"The  insurance  company  was  anxious  to 
■complete  the  use  of  the  entire  block  by  oc- 
cupying also  the  corner  on  which  the  church 
stood,  and  offered  the  church  a  liberal  price 
to  move  across  the  street.  The  otfer  was 
accepted  and  the  new  site  was  purchased. 
The  question  then  came  up,  what  sort  of  a 
■church  would  best  stand  comparison  with 
the  prevailing  improvements  in  the  imir.e- 
■diate  neighborhood.''     The  decision  was    to 

use  a  classic  style  with  a  low  dome,  and  a  portico.  One  argument 
in  favor  was  the  great  beauty  of  a  somewhat  similar  building  on 
the  next  corner  above,  now  occupied  by  the  .Appellate  Court.  .  .   . 

"As  soon  as  the  new  building  was  underway  it  appeared  that 
the  insurance  company  had  made  a  shrewd  move  in  their  own  in- 
terest, if  not  that  of  the  church.  Not  content  with  occupying  the 
•entire  block,  they  acquired  property  across  the  street,  directly  in 
the  rear  of  the  new  church,  and  are  erecting  a  towermg  structure, 
■even  higher  than  their  main  building,  taking  advantage  of  the  con- 
struction of  tlie  church  to  obtain  for  their  tenants  valuable  light 
and  air  for  many  stories  above  the  dome  of  the  church.  The  new 
edifice,  therefore,  will  be  not  only  opposed  by  the  great  office 
building  across  the  street,  but  by  a  skyscraper  immediately  in  the 
rear. 

"The  situation  is  a  most  interesting  one,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be 
•carefully  studied  by  architects  and  church  committees  all  over  the 
•country." 

A  writer  in   Tlic  0//7/o(>/c  (New  York  >  contrasts  the  dominating 


OLU    MADISON     SQUARE 

Which  is  to  be  torn 
down  to  make  room  for 
the  comjjletion  of  the 
largest  office  building 
in  the  world. 


PRESBYTERIAN     CHLRCll, 


As  an  extreme  result  of  this  tendency,  we 
are  told  of  a  proposed  "  .sky-scraper  church," 
the  idea  of  which  is  said  to  have  originated 
with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eaton,  pastor  of  the  Eu- 
clid Avenue  Baptist  Church,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  frequently  called  Rockefeller's  church. 

The  plans  of  the  church  call  for  a  twelve- 
story  structure.  The  first  story  will  contain 
reading-rooms,  libraries,  and  rest  rooms. 
The  upper  floors  will  have  rooms  for  games 
of  all  kinds.  The  other  floors  will  contain 
sleeping  apartments  and  dining-rooms,  etc. 
It  is  claimed,  nevertheless,  that  the  building 
is  to  be  "prim;  riy  a  church, "and  not  a  club. 


■■  OLD    TKIMTV,' 

Once  the  architectural  glory  of  New  York  City.  Now  "  great,  splendid,  bound- 
less-looking buildings  frown  down  upon  it,"  wherein  "acres  of  men  and  women, 
in  chairs,  sit  with  their  feet  above  its  navS." 
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PRESENT   TENDENCY   OF   THE    PAULINE 
CONTROVERSY. 

EVER  since  the  application  of  the  historical  method  to  Bibli- 
cal research,  the  problem  as  to  the  relation  of  Paul's  teach- 
ings to  those  of  Jesus  has  been  a  burning  question  of  theology. 
The  Pauline  theories  of  the  sacriticial  and  atoning  deatli  of  Je- 
sus, as  well  as  other  essential  features  of  his  system,  are  seemingly 
in  such  marked  contrast  to  the  simple  gospel  of  Jesus,  that  critics 
have  even  asked  themselves  the  question.  Is  Je.sus  or  is  I'aul  the 
real  author  of  the  Christianity  of  the  orthodox  churches  .-^  An  ex- 
cellent r<'snm^  of  the  siatiiss  contro^'crsicE  on  this  fundamental 
problem  is  furnished  by  Prof.  Eberhard  \'ischer,  in  the  Theolo- 
gische Rjindsckau,  of  Tiibingen,  No  4,  whence  we  glean  the  follow- 
ing statements: 

"  1 1  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  in  the  Pauline  epistles  many  things 
are  made  prominent,  which  are  found  not  at  all,  or  only  in  elemen- 
tary form,  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  much  in  Jesus's  proclamation  which  Paul  has  seen  fit  to  ignore 
or  mention  only  incidentally. 

"  Is  the  reason  for  this  to  be  found  solely  in  the  fact  that  Christ 
is  the  teacher  and  Paul  is  the  pupil. ^  This  fact  alone  would,  in- 
deed, explain  many  differences  in  their  teachings;  but  will  it  ex- 
plain all?  Is  it  really  only  the  pupil  of  Jesus,  who  is  speaking  in 
the  Pauline  epistles,  or  do  we  here  find  an  independent  develop- 
ment of  the  gospel  as  Jesus  had  preached  it.'' 

"It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  lines  on  this  problem  are  not 
drawn  between  the  conservatives  and  the  advanced  theologians,  as 
is  generally  the  case  in  leading  Biblical  and  theological  problems. 
Among  the  advanced  critics  who  argue  for  the  substantial  identity 
of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  of  Paul  are  Wellhausen  and  Har- 
nack.  The  former,  in  his  '  History  of  Israel  and  Juda,  '  declares, 
that '  notwithstanding  all  the  dross  that  adheres  to  the  Pauline 
ideas,  he  has  in  reality  been  the  man  who  understood  the  gospel 
and  drew  the  consequences  of  its  teachings.'  Harnack,  in  his 
'  Essence  of  Christianity,'  maintains  that  Paul  had  understood  the 
Master  and  had  continued  His  work  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  in- 
dorses the  judgment  of  Wellhausen. 

"  But  other  critics  have  reached  different  conclusions.  They 
not  only  put  a  different  estimate  on  the  fact,  that  the  proclamation 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  by  Jesus  has  in  the  Pauline  system  given 
way  to  a  preaching  concerning  Christ;  but  they  also  declare  that 
the  Pauline  picture  of  Christ  is  quite  different  from  that  of  Jesus 
as  given  in  the  synoptic  gospels.  Especially  was  it  Lagarde,  in 
his'  Deutsche  Schriften,"  who  maintained  that  no  science  could 
build  a  bridge  that  would  lead  back  from  Paul  to  Christ,  nor  show 
that  Paul's  atonement  and  Christologica!  theories  have  any  foun- 
dation in  the  teachings  of  the  Nazarene.  He  protested  that  the 
epistles  of  Paul  can  not  in  any  way  be  regarded  as  sources  for  en- 
lightenment in  reference  to  the  original  gospel  of  Jesus. 

"  Paul  is  not  only  the  first  Christian  theologian  from  whom  we 
have  certain  writings;  but  his  influence  can  be  found  everywhere 
in  the  Christian  system.  The  central  teaching  of  the  Church, 
such  as  the  fundamental  redemptive  facts,  the  doctrine  of  the  God 
man,  a  fully  developed  theory  of  atonement,  etc  ,  are  all  found 
fully  developed  in  his  epistles.  How  did  these  things  originate? 
Is  Paul  merely  drawing  legitimate  conclusions  from  the  utterances 
of  Jesus,  or  is  he  substantially  to  be  regarded  as  a  .second  founder 
of  Christianity  ? 

"  Harnack  declares  that  Paul  "  is  tlie  most  tran.sparent  personal- 
ity in  the  history  of  primitive  Christianity.'  '  He  is  one  of  the  few 
men  from  the  period  of  the  emperors  whom  we  really  know,'  says 
Professor  Deissmann,  of  Heidelberg.  The  general  tendency  in 
recent  years,  even  in  critical  circles,  has  been  to  accept  as  genuine 
practically  the  whole  group  of  letters  handed  down  under  his 
name.  These  epistles  refer  but  rarely  in  a  direct  way  to  the  per- 
sonality or  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  but  they  evidently  presuppose 
that  these  things  are  known  to  the  readers,  as  is  evidenced  espe- 
cially by  such  passages  as  i  Cor   xi    23. 

"  Efforts  have  repeatedly  been  made  to  find  in  the  synoptic  gos- 
pel parallels  for  the  peculiar  teachings  of  Paul  in  the  statements  of 
Jesus;  and  even  a  critic  like  the  elder  Holtzmann  has  recognized 
the  fact  that  this  method  has  been  practically  successful.  In  the 
more  recent  literature  on  the  .subject,  there  has  evidently  been  a 
tendency  to  connect  more  rlnsely  the  teachings  of  the  Lord  and 


those  of  Paul,  and  the  radical  antithetical  positions  on  this  prob- 
lem seem  to  be  yielding  to  the  acceptance  of  a  higher  unity  be- 
tween tiie  two.  J'rofessor  Feine.  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  has 
written  a  new  work  on  the  subject,  entitled,  '  Jesus  Christ  and 
Paul,'  which  is  a  keen  defense  of  the  substantial  identity  of  the 
two  systems.  Feine  declares  that  '  Paul  has  understood  the  char^ 
acter  of  the  activity  and  the  teachings  of  Jesus  in  their  innermost 
nature.'  He  does  not  deny  that  the  apostle  developed  indepen- 
dently the  views  of  the  Master,  yet  this  was  not  done  otherwise 
than  along  the  lines  of  Jesus's  own  utterances.  Paul's  teachings 
are  entirely  dependent  upon  those  of  Christ.  The  reasons  why 
Paul  modified  some  of  Christ's  teachings  are  everywhere  founded 
on  historical  reasons.  He  does  not  continue  Jesus's  preaching 
with  the  Kingdom  of  (lod  as  the  central  theme,  for  reasons  as- 
-signed  in  2  Cor.  i.  20.  Even  Paul's  Eschatology  is  based  on  that  of 
Jesus,  but  changed  in  form  to  suit  new  surroundings.  Deissmann 
expresses  substantially  the  same  sentiment,  when  he  says  that 
'Paul  is  not  the  second  after  Christ,  but  he  is  the  first  in  Christ. 
He  has  in  mind  rather  the  exalted  Christ  than  the  Jesus  of  history.* 
This  central  fact  explains  the  substance  of  Paul's  peculiar  teach- 
ings concerning  Jesus  and  his  work. 

"The  French  theologian,  Goguel.  in  his  recent  work  entitled, 
'  The  Apostle  Paul  and  Jesus  Christ,"  altho  differing  in  method 
from  Feine,  reaches  substantially  the  same  conclusion,  showing 
that  for  both  the  facts  and  the  thoughts  Paul  is  dependent  on 
Jesus. 

"  Other  writers  have  lately  discussed  the  same  problem.  Resch, 
in  his  '  Paulinism  and  the  Logia  of  Jesus,'  declares  Paul  to  be 
'  the  epoch-making  exegete  of  the  teachings  and  the  life  of  his 
Master';  Wrede,  in  his  '  Paul,'  still  defends,  at  least  in  part,  the 
view  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  of 
Paul,  while  Deissmann,  in  his  '  The  Gospel  and  the  Unchristian 
World,'  inclines  to  a  more  cautious  judgment." — Translation  made 
/orTuK  Literary  Digest. 


A  Great  Religious  Work  of  Art.— A  writer  in  Temple 
Bar  (London,  July)  claims  lor  Johannes  Brahms's  "  German  Re- 
quiem "  recognition  as  "  the  greatest  religious  work  of  art  of  the 
nineteenth  century."  In  poetry,  painting,  or  architecture,  says  the 
writer,  this  claim  would  mean  far  less  than  in  music,  for,  in  the 
elder  arts,  the  greatest  religious  work  was  done  before  the  nine- 
teenth century.     We  read  further : 

"  People  will  always  judge  religious  music  not  with  their  intel- 
lect, nor  yet  wih  their  emotions,  alone,  but  with  their  whole  char- 
acter. To  many  the  inspired  humanity  of  Beethoven's  Mass  seems 
less  religious  than  the  very  simple  and  very  human  inspiration  of 
'  St.  Paul  '  and  '  Elijah.'  Others,  for  whom  the  matchless  magic 
of  '  Parsifal  '  lacks,  as  religious  music,  something  they  can  not 
easily  define,  are  moved  by  the  brilliant  and  devout  emotionalism 
of  Verdi's  '  Requiem.'  How,  in  a  century  that  produced  works 
such  as  these,  dare  we  speak  of  a  greater  still?  Yet  there  are  peo- 
ple—not easily  satisfied,  perhaps  not  easily  moved — who  ask  that 
religious  music  shall  be  not  only  religious  in  feeling,  but  also 
clothed  in  that  perfect  form,  endued  with  that  complex  organic 
life,  which  is  the  supreme  secret  entrusted  by  the  Creator  to  the 
creative  artist." 

It  is  this  perfection  of  form,  according  to  the  writer  in  Tem- 
ple Bar,  which,  in  union  with  its  other  qualities,  makes  the  "Ger- 
man Requiem  "  the  greatest  religious  work  of  art  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. 


RELIGIOUS    NOTES. 

"  Socialism  in  the  Cliurch  is  surely  the  ri^ht  tliinj;  in  the  right  place,"  says- 
Mr.  Cleorge  Russell,  speaking  at  St.  Paul's,  Covenf  (iaiden,  London,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "  Social  Churchmanship." 

The  sacred  literature  of  tlie  Chinese,  we  are  told  by  M.  Kniile  Hard,  is  com- 
jjletely  free  from  licentious  ideas.  M  Hard  has  published  a  bool;  on  tlie  Chinese 
people,  wliicli  ap[x?ars  in  Knj^lisli  under  the  title  "  Chinese  Life  in  Town  and 
Country."  l*"rom  this  we  quote  tlie  following  sentences  :  "  It  must  be  stated,  to 
tlie  honor  of  the  Chinese,  that  no  people,  ancient  or  modern,  ever  possessed  a 
sacred  literature  more  comi)letely  exempt  from  licentious  ideas,  and  that  at  no 
period  has  their  worship  been  associated  with  orgies  or  human  sacrifices  similar 
to  tliose  of  which  traces  may  be  found  in  tlie  history  of  every  pagiin  people.  This 
vitalizing  i)urity  is  perhaps  the  reason  for  the  prolonged  existence  of  the  social 
order  of  things." 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT. 


IS  THERE  ANY  HOPE  FOR  RUSSIA? 

■'T'HE  confidence  and  stul)born  hopefulness  of  Russia,  and  the 
-*■  belief  of  the  ruling  and  intelligent  classes  in  her  final  destiny 
of  strength  and  prosperity  is  perhaps  the  best  augury  for  her  future, 
dark  as  her  present  may  be.  The  non-Slavic  European  press, 
however,  looks  with  foreboding  upon  the  riot,  revolt,  massacre, 
and  destruction  of  property  which  reign  sporadically  througli  the 
length  and  breadth  of  tiie  land.  "  Murder,  incendiarism,  and  plun- 
dering," says  the  Neiie  Freie  Presse  (Vienna)  — a  newspaper  not 
always  hostile  to  Russia — "  these  things  are  prevailing  with  grow- 
ing frequency  from  week  to  week.  And  the  dreaded  autocracy 
sees  these  shameful  doings  and  stands  helpless  and  defenseless. 
What  a  frightful  warning  for  all  bad  governments,  for  all  policies 
founded  on  lying,  for  every  system  that  is  not  built  on  solid  prin- 
ciples of  right  !  " 

Yet  even  Russia  herself  does  not  feel  sure  that  there  is  a  revolu- 
tion raging.  "  Is  this  a  revolution?"  asks  the  Russian  writer,  Su- 
vorin,  in  the  Xovoye  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg),  and  he  then  pro- 
ceeds to  suggest  that  it  may  be  only  a  spring  storm  clearing  the 
air  and  quickening  the  forces  of  nature  for  the  new  life  of  summer. 
In  his  own  words  : 

"  The  thunder  of  God  is  rolling,  the  lightning  flashes.  With  this 
tempest  will  the  expected  assembly  of  the  people  come.''  And  will 
this  bring  a  renewing  of  their  life,  will  it  put  a  vernal  quickening 
into  the  shuddering  and  afflicted  Russian  soul,  and  pour  new  and 
vigorous  sap  into  the  root  of  the  Russian  stock,  and  renovate  our 
dulled  and  decadent  existence,  arousing  Russian  patriotism  to  high 
and  noble  effort.''" 

The  Vossische  Zcitiing  (Berlin)  thinks  the  revolution  an  ac- 
knowledged fact,  and,  speaking  of  the  Czar's  sijiooth  words  to 


THE  TEMPTRESS. 


—  Punch  (London). 


the  Zemstvo  delegates,  accuses  that  monarch  of  hypocritical  insin- 
cerity.    It  says : 

"  During  the  exchange  of  addresses  between  Czar  and  delegates, 
the  revolution  pursued  its  raging  course  outside.  It  will  soon  be 
an  acknowledged  principle  that  no  one  cares  what  the  Czar  says, 
or  whether  he  says  anything  at  all." 

The  Intransigeant  (Paris),  speaking  of  the  Czar's  incessant  pre- 
varication and  procrastination,  points  out  that  he  is  only  defer- 
ring the  evil  day.     "It  is  the  eternal  sfory  of  Du  Barry  imploring 


.M.   .SHIPOKI 


Tlie  well  known  liberal  leader,  who,  on  being 
offered  the  post  of  Minister  of  tlie  Interior,  an- 
swered that  he  was  willing  to  accept  tlie  office  if 
the  Czar  would  guarantee  freedom  of  the  press. 


the  executioner  to  wait  one  mmute  more  before  touching  the  spring 
of  the  guillotine."  The  Neue  Z^// (Berlin)  is  of  opinion  that  the 
mutiny  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet  was  the  real  signal  of  revolution, 
and,  referring  to  the  conflicting  rumors  that  fill  the  air,  it  declares  : 

"Through  the  confused  clamor  of   indistinct  and  contradictory 
voices  rings  out,  like  a  victorious  diapason,  the  triumph-song  of  thp 
revolution.       l-ragment 
by   fragment    is    cruni 
bling  away  the  might  of 
ail    Asiatic    despotism, 
and  since  the  mutiny  in 
the    Black     Sea,    it    is 
plain  to  the  eyes  of  all 
the  world   that   the  last 
hour     of     czarism     has 
struck." 

This  revolution,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  one 
which  follows  the  pat- 
tern and  adopts  the  meth 
od  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, says  the  Natioti 
(Berlin).     To  quote  : 

"  A  revolution  of  the 
traditionary  type,  with 
its  street-fights  and  bar- 
ricades, is  next  door  to 
impossible  in  Russia. 
The  character  of  mod- 
ern firearms  makes  it 
impracticable,  and  it  is 
quite  inconceivable  in 
the  broad-streeted  cities 
of  Russia, 

"  Two  possible  alternatives  remain — either  a  collapse  of  the  gov- 
erning class,  the  bureaucracy,  after  being  rendered  effete  through 
cynical  idleness  and  frivolity,  or  the  dissolution  of  this  social  ele- 
ment with  the  accompaniment  of  insurrections,  labor  strikes,  and 
revolts  in  the  universities,  among  professional  men,  and  among  the 
peasantry,  until  the  life  of  the  State  gradually  sinks  into  irrepressi- 
ble anarchy,  and  a  place  is  at  last  cleared  for  a  new  political  struc- 
ture." 

The  Hatnburgei  Nachrichteti  makes  an  ominous  comment  on 
the  condition  of  the  country,  and  adds  : 

"If  the  revolution  triumphs  in  Russia,  it  wilfat  once  break  out 
in  Germany.  Altho  the  immediate  staff  of  Prince  von  Biilow  ob- 
serves the  strictest  silence  on  this  point,  it  is  said  that  the  chancel- 
lor has  discussed  the  question  with  the  Emperor." 

Conditions  are  aggravated  and  complicated  by  the  fact  that  Ger- 
man Socialists,  according  to  X\\t.  Journal  des  D^bats  {V2iX'\&),h2iVt. 
raised  $25,000  to  aid  the  Russian  revolutionists,  and  apropos  of 
this  the  German  paper  quoted  above  .says  that  the  Cierman  Gov- 
ernment will  seize  this  fund  as  soon  as  it  has  reached  its  higiiest 
possible  total.  The  disturbed  atmosphere  of  Russia  necessarily 
calls  forth  also  the  sympathy  of  France  as  the  ally  of  the  Russian 
Government,  and  La  Z/(^^r/t' ( Paris)  blames  the  Socialist  journals 
of  France  for  the  acclamation  with  which  they  greet  such  move- 
ments as  the  mutiny  of  the  Poleiiikiii.     The  writer  says: 

"  It  is  a  deplorable  absurdity  for  any  Frenchman  to  e.xpress  tri- 
umph, as  our  Socialistic  journals  have  done,  over  a  calamity  in 
which  we  some  day  or  other  may  possibly  become  involved.  .  .  . 
It  is  not  sufficient,  however,  in  Russia,  to  repress  disorder;  order 
must  be  restored  and  consolidated  so  thoroughly  as  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  this  armed  repression,  daily  combat,  and  ceaseless 
civil  war." 

The  Temps  (Paris)  states  that  the  sufferings  of  Russia  are  in- 
creased by  threatened  famine.     To  quote  : 

"  Besides  the  peasant  revolts,  the  peasants '  wives  have  risen 
in   numerous  villages  where   the   war  has   stripped    the   land  of 
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cultivators,  and  are  crying  out  to  the  magistrates,  '  We  do  not 
wish  to  perish  by  hunger.  Restore  to  us  our  husbands,  that  they 
may  give  us  bread  to  eat.'  " 

Yet  an  English  newspaper,  The  Statist  ( London  i,  sounds  a  note 
of  hope  in  view  of  these  dreariest  of  conditions.  It  finds  a  remedy 
for  Russia's  distractions  in  the  founding  of  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment, but  seems    to  counsel  caution  and  delay  as  follows : 

"  It  is  obvious  that  to  pass  suddenly  from  pure  autocracy  to  the 
beginning  of  constitutional  government  is  a  task  requiring  the 
most  careful  and  thoughtful  consideration.  A  mistake  now  may 
be  fraught  with  the  most  serious  consequences,  and  it  is  plainly 
the  duty  of  those  in  authority  to  think  out  gravely  every  step  taken. 
Besides,  very  much  time  has  not  been  wasted  since  the  demand 
for  a  representative  assembly  was  put  forward  in  a  manner  that 
left  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  whole  people.  Fair- 
minded  critics  of  the  Russian  Government,  tiien,  will  not  find  fault 
with  the  delay  that  has  taken  place — will,  on  the  contrary,  be  in- 
clined to  hope  that  the  delay  is  inspired  not  by  reactionary  motiveSj 
but  by  an  honest  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  empire.  If 
that  desire  exists,  it  is  possible  that  even  yet  anarchy  may  be 
checked.  If  the  representative  assembly  is  really  representative, 
if  it  is  given  authority  which  will  satisfy  reasonable  people,  and  it 
the  mode  of  election  is  simple 
and  easily  understood,  we  cling 
to  the  hope  that  the  people  may 
rally  round  the  throne  and  that 
Russia  may  be  saved  from  the 
disasters  which  now  seem  to  be 
threatening  her." 

The  principal  Russian  paper 
of  St.  Petersburg,  the  Novoye 
Vremya,  quoted  above,  is  posi- 
tively sanguine  as  to  the  outcome 
of  events,  and  speaks  in  con- 
temptuous defiance  of  all  who 
would  see  a  cloud  on  Russia's  fu- 
ture. This  unconquerable  spirit 
of  hope  excites  admiration,  altho 
it  may  provoke  criticism.  Com- 
menting on  the  general  impression 
that  "  Russia  is  fallen  so  low  that 
she  can  never  again  stand  up- 
right," this  journal  says : 

"In  Europe  such  a  prediction 
is  imiversally  believed.  It  is  be- 
lieved in  Austria,  which  for  a 
hundred  years  has  been  subject  to 
foreign  foes,  and  internally  is  dis- 
tracted by  civil  war ;  it  is  believed 
in  France,  which  experienced  the 
debacle   of    1870,    in    which    she 

sacrificed  three  provinces  and  an  indemnity  of  five  milliards  ;  it  is 
believed  in  (iermany,  where  socialism  dominates  the  parliament, 
and  the  kingdom  lives  on  the  prestige  derived  from  victory  over 
France;  it  is  believed  in  England,  which  required  more  than  two 
years  to  master  the  little  Boer  nation  ;  England,  whose  Parliatnent 
is  enslaved  by  popular  commercialism,  and  which  keeps  hold  of 
her  colonies  only  by  the  exercise  of  Ijrute  force.  It  is  also  believed 
in  Italy,  where  anarchy  has  long  since  made  for  herself  a  safe  and 
permanent  home;  It^aly,  who  lost  whatever  military  prestige  had 
survived  to  her  in  her  war  in  Africa  with  Abyssinian  savages. 

"But  we— grown  familiar  with  this  outcry — simply  laugii  at  il. 
These  recent  struggles — ending  in  the  summons  of  the  zemstvos — 
open  a  way  to  renovated  manhood  and  give  to  new  talents  air  and 
light,  for  such  talents  exist  among  us  ;  nor  can  they  be  lost  or 
wasted  in  a  land  where  literature,  art,  and  science  have  produced 
their  greatest  repre.sentatives. 

"  A  new,  young,  and  powerful  Russia  is  to  appear,  and  her  voice 
shall  ring  out  over  the  whole  world  ;  her  enemies  shall  be  put  to 
silence  and  the  '  Slavic  Brothers'  shall  unite  like  confluent  streams, 
and  spread  the  fame  of  New  Russia  from  sea  to  sea." — Transla- 
tions tnadc  for  'Ynv.  Literakv  Digest. 
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Arth  r    B-lf-R    Csmall   tailor)— "A   little  too   mucli  room   in  tlie  seat. 
They  want  taking  in  by  at  least  twenty-two  inches." 
Pat — "  Taking  in,  is  it  ?    I've  worn  them  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and 


divil  an  inch  will  I  spare  off  them  ! 


JUSTICE    FOR    IRELAND    IN    PARLIAMENTARY 
REPRESENTATION. 

RELAND  will  suffer  a  net  loss  of  twenty-two  seats  by  the  re- 
distribution scheme  outlined  in  the  bill  to  be  proposed  by  Mr. 
Gerald  Balfour  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  and  Irish 
grievances  and  English  tyranny  are  accordingly  the  catch  words 
that  mark  the  political  press  comment  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
England  will  gain  seventeen  seats,  Wales  one,  and  Scotland  four. 
This  strikes  the  Irish  Nationalist  Party  as  a  piece  of  monstrous 
injustice.  They  proclaim  that  it  is  a  failure  to  live  up  to  the  pledges 
and  stipulations  of  the  Act  of  Union,  and  their  organ.  The  Free- 
man's Journal  {JinhXm),  speaks  in  the  following  strong  terms: 

"  The  method  of  resistance  to  this  infamous  treachery  is  a  ques- 
tion for  the  people.  It  will  be  fought  with  all  the  resources  of 
Irish  representatives,  backed  by  the  people,  and  on  every  yard  of 
its  course  it  will  be  dogged  by  Irish  resistance." 

The  Irish   Unionist  press,  however,  will  support  the  measure, 
as  being,  according  to  Premier  Balfour's  Government,  which  the 
Unionists  support,  based  on  the  palpable  exigencies  of  the  situ- 
ation, as  stated  by  its  promoters,  who  premise  that  "  it  is  expedi- 
ent, by  reason  of  the  present  dis- 
parity in  the  population  of  parlia- 
mentary constituencies  to  revise 
the   existing   distribution   of   the 
seats." 

It  is  quite  evident,  according 
to  The  Saturday  Review  (Lon- 
don >.  that  any  one  examining  the 
census  of  constituencies  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  will  be  convinced 
that  Ireland  is  at  present  over- 
represented  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. The  Saturday  Review  is 
strongly  opposed  to  the  bill,  but 
admits  that  according  to  the  pres- 
ent distribution  of  seats  an  Irish 
voter  has  three  votes  to  every 
single  suffrage  cast  by  an  inhab- 
itant of  certain  London  districts. 
To  quote  : 

"It  is  absurd  that  a  peasant 
in  the  wilds  of  Kerry  or  Galway 
should  have  three  times  the  voting 
power  of  a  resident  in  Islington 
or  Fulham.  And  it  is  not  only 
ridiculous  from  the  point  of  view 
of  logic  that  Ireland  should  be: 
over-represented  and  London  un- 
der-represented :  it  is  politically  inexpedient,  because  the  Irish  peas- 
ant who  has  thrice  the  power  is  about  a  third  as  intelligent  and  in- 
dustrious as  the  citizen  of  the  metropolis.  But  .  .  .  we  hold  that 
parliamentary  reform  should  never  be  undertaken  by  any  Govern- 
ment except  in  response  to  an  effectual  popular  demand.  There  is 
no  real  demand  for  this  redistribution  of  seats  from  any  quarter 
that  we  know  ol." 

Taken  on  its  merits.  The  Times  (London)  thinks  that  the  scheme 
of  the  Government  is  by  no  means  revolutionary.  The  last  Act 
of  Redistribution  was  passed  in  1885  and  the  present  scheme  is 
merely  a  logical  development  ol  previous  legislation.  This  minis- 
terial organ  says : 

"The  ministerial  proposals  are  framed  throughout  on  '  conserv- 
ative '  lines — using  that  epithet,  ot  course,  in  no  party  sense — and 
if  this  involves  some  lack  of  consistency  and  logical  completeness, 
Parliament  must  be  content  to  weigh  the  advantages  against  the 
drawbacks.  It  has  been  considered  desirable  not  only  to  preserve 
the  existing  numbers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  to  depart  as 
little  as  possible  from  the  main  lines  of  the  Redistribution  Act  of 
1885    ...   It  can  not  be  maintained  that  the  change  in  the  figures 
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involving  total  or  partial  disfranchisement  of  i)orouglis  from  15,000, 
as  in  1885,  to  18,500  as  now  proposed  in  one-member  constituen- 
cies, and  from  50,000  to  75,000  in  two-member  constituencies,  is 
extravagant. " 

The  opposition  press  of  course  denounce  the  bill.  The  Daily 
News  (  London)  calls  it  "  frankly  farcical  "  ;  The  Westminster  Ga- 
zette {'London)  declares  that  the  proposals  are  "  tantamount  to  a 
motion  that  the  life  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment be  prolonged  for  sixteen  months,"  but 
The  Standard  {London)  2iC(\mX&  the  Govern- 
ment of  all  "gerrymandering  "  and  favoritism, 
and  thinks  that  the  defects  of  the  bill  are  re- 
mediable.    It  says : 

"The  fundamental  weakness  of  the  minis- 
terial scheme  lies  in  the  illogical  tenderness 
shown  to  the  smaller  boroughs  in  Great 
Britain.  .  .  .  But  we  doubt  whether  this 
feature  in  the  scheme  can  stand.  Cynics  may 
attribute  the  hesitation  of  the  Cabinet  to  give 
uncompromising  effect  to  the  principle  of 
numbers  to  politic  fears  of  losing  constitu- 
encies which  are,  or  are  reputed  to  be,  pre- 
ponderantly of  their  own  party  complexion. 
It  would  be  easy  to  demonstrate  that  the 
motive  thus  uncharitably  imputed  has  not  in 
fact  any  necessary  force.'' 

That  Ireland  has  been  done  full  justice  is 
averred  by  The  Times,  above  quoted,  which 
declares  that  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour's  proposed 
measure  actually  gives  to  Ireland  more  repre- 
sentatives than  she  is  entitled  to,  according 
to  the  rule  observed  in  the  apportionment  of 
the  constituencies  in  other  countries.  To  quote  the  words  of  the 
leading  article : 

"  The  clamor  of  the  Nationalists  will  not  be  taken  seriously.  .  .  . 
Ireland,  in  fact,  has  been  treated  indulgently  in  the  redistribution 
scheme.  If  a  strict  population  test  were  taken  on  the  basis  of  the 
representative  system,  which  is  the  case  in  the  United  States  and 
in  some  of  the  British  colonies,  Ireland  would  be  entitled,  as  Mr. 
Gerald  Balfour's  memorandum  has  pointed  out,  to  no  more  than 
seventy -one  members  for  counties  and  boroughs  instead  of  seventy- 
nine." 


ideas  of  the  French  Government,  thinks  that  the  Kaiser  has  made 
a  failure  of  his  Morocco  policy.  This  administration  organ  be- 
lieves that  William  II.'s  aim  was  to  disturb  France's  good  rela- 
tions witii  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  and  his  effort  to  do  so,  it 
remarks,  was  a  signal  failure.     It  says  : 

"  P'ar  higher  and  more  far-reaching  than  our  relations  with  Mo- 
rocco, important  as  they  are  for  our  future,  are  the  evidences  of 
prospective  security  and  clear  understanding 
that  we  see  in  this  agreement  with  Germany. 
We  do  not  see  in  it  any  tendency  to  abandon 
the  ^^-w/^?;//^  with  Great  Britain.  We  find,  on 
the  contrary  that  it  indicates  an  extension  of 
that  political  principle.  .  .  .  Let  us  try  to  re- 
store to  our  Russian  alliance  the  strength  it 
had  last  year,  but  to  effect  it  in  a  better  spirit. 
In  every  other  respect  let  us  remain  free,  ally- 
ing ourself  neither  to  one  side  nor  the  other, 
that  none  may  doubt  or  question  our  wish  for 
peace." 


PRINCE   VON    RAUOLIN, 

G-rnian  ambassador  at  Paris,  who,  with  Pre- 
mier Rouvier,  concluded  the  Franco-German 
entente. 


L'ALLEGRO,    IL    PENSEROSO,    AND    MOROCCO. 

THE  complacency  of  the  German  press  and  the  bitterness  of 
the  French  press,  in  their  comments  on  the  Morocco  settle- 
ment (outlined  below),  may  give  an  idea  of  how  each  regards  its 
own  situation  in  the  final  outcome.  The  Libre  Parole  (Paris)  de- 
clares frankly  that  the  Kaiser  has  got  the  best  of  the  bargain  ;  and 
the  Gaulois  (Paris)  observes  that  the  settlement  "  fails  to  flatter 
our  national  pride"  and  certainly  "does  not  serve  our  interests." 
The  best  the  Rdpublique  Frangaise  (Paris)  can  say  of  it  is  that  it 
is  "a  compromise."  The  Figaro  (Paris)  finds  consolation  in  the 
thought  that  ruling  the  spirit  is  better  than  taking  a  city  (or  a  new 
colony).     It  reflects  thus: 

"France  may  well  hold  her  head  high  among  the  nations.  Eu- 
rope will  be  grateful  to  us  for  our  confidence  in  her  spirit  of  equity 
and  for  what  we  have  done  to  spare  the  old  continent  the  frightful 
affliction  of  a  general  war.  .  .  .  It  is  for  Germany  to  prove  that 
her  loyalty  is  equal  to  ours." 

Another  vein  of  consolation  is  found  by  the  Echo  de  Paris,  which 
believes  that  the  French  will  now  keep  an  eye  on  the  ruler  across 
the  Rhine.     It  remarks  : 

"Germany's  brutal  intervention  has  had  a  salutary  effect  on 
France.  The  country  .  .  .  has  learned  that  it  must  not  lose  inter- 
est in  foreign  affairs,  nor  let  itself  be  absorbed  exclusively  in  mis- 
erable internal  squabbles. "    . 

The  Temps  (Paris),  however,  which  undoubtedly  expresses  the 


In  decided  contrast  with  the  tone  of  resent- 
ment and  the  rather  obvious  hunt  for  consola- 
tion that  mark  the  comment  of  the  French 
press,  the  German  papers  display  a  touching 
optimism.  "Anxiety  may  now  be  dismissed, 
for  all  threatening  clouds  have  been  swept 
from  the  political  horizon,"  says  the  Vossische 
Zcitung  (Berlin),  "and  the  Morocco  question 
can  never  be  for  Germany  a  question  of  war." 
Germania  (Berlin),  too,  thinks  the  chief  point 
of  the  .settlement  is  the  fact  that  it "  will  in  every 
way  insure  permanent  peace,"  and  so  says  the 
Preussische Zeititng{V>tr\\n).  Premier  Rouvier 
comes  in  for  a  bouquet  tmm  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  (Berlin), 
which  attributes  the  peaceful  settlement  to  his  "prudence  and 
statesmanlike  talent,"  and  for  another  from  the  Kolnische  Zeitung 
(Cologne),  which  notes  that  he  "  has  clearly  defined  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Franco-British  and  Franco-Spanish  ententes  irom  the 
Morocco  question,  as  an  international  problem,"  and  thus  cleared 
the  way  for  a  peaceful  solution.  Indeed,  the  P'rank/urter Zeitung 
(Frankfort)  den-es  that  Germany  had  any  designs  on  the  Franco- 
British  entente,  or,  in  fact,  upon  the  French  work  of  reform  in 
Morocco. 

Turning  now  to  the  terms  of  the  .settlement  that  is  the  cause  of 
all  this  remark,  it  appears  that  a  conference  of  the  Powers  at  Tan- 
gier has  been  agreed  upon,  and  it  only  remains  to  arrange  the  pro- 
gram and  the  date  in  agreement  with  the  Sultan  of  Morocco. 
P" ranee  has  made  her  own  conditions  before  consenting  to  send  her 
representative  to  Tangier,  stipulating,  according  to  the  Echo  de 
Paris,  that  in  the  conference  "  the  integrity  of  Morocco  shall  be 
pre.served,  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan  shall  be  supreme  and 
unimpaired,  that  existing  treaties  between  Morocco  and  the  Pow- 
ers shall  not  be  interfered  with,  and  that  the  Franco-British  and 
Franco-Spanish  conventions  shall  not  be  invalidated." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  German  conditions  include  among  their 
articles  the  absolute  independence  and  integrity  of  Morocco,  the 
pushing  forward  of  reforms  under  the  direction  of  an  international 
commission  ;  and  financial  and  industrial  reforms,  as  controlled 
by  an  international  commission. 

The  pyank/urter Zeitung,  quoted  above,  thus  comments: 

"  In  this  concise  and  weigiity  document  is  made  palpable  the 
spirit  of  progress  and  equity  which  characterizes  the  scheme  of 
Germany  with  regard  to  Morocco.  It  can  be  clearly  seen  from  it 
how  practical  the  program  of  Germany  is.  What  has  been  so  far 
proposed  with  regard  to  Morocco  has  been  a  negative  course, 
leading  practically  to  nothing.  This  was  formulated  in  the'  phrase, 
'  Moroccan  Independence  '  ;  but  the  Morocco  question  was  not  to 
be  solved  by  such  a  negative  plan  as  this." 

In  this  last  sentence  is  implied  a  reflection  upon  the  negative 
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meagerness  of  Lord  Palmerston's  Morocco  policy,  which  merely 
prevented  the  Shereefian  kingdom  from  passing  into  the  hands  of 
other  European  Powers,  and  had  as  its  object  the  somewhat  nar- 
row and  selfish  object  of  safeguarding  English  commerce  merely. 
This  line  of  British  policy  has  been  followed  by  every  successor  of 
the  English  Minister  up  to  1904.  The  policy  contemplated  in  the 
programs  of  Erance  and  Germany  is  much  broader  in  ostensible 
aim,  and  will  place  the  sick  man  of  the  Western  caliphate  in  the 
hands  of  European  physicians,  so  that  the  prospects  of  North- 
western Africa  are  now  by  no  means  the  darkest. — Translations 
made  for 'Yhk  Litekakv  Digest. 


TOLSTOY   ON   THE   JEWISH    QUESTION    IN 

RUSSIA. 

THE  committee  of  ministers  which  has  been  studying  and 
translating  into  concrete  proposals  the  Czar's  reform  re- 
scripts has  declined  to  recommend  any  measures  with  regard  to 
the  Jewish  millions  of  Russia.  It  found  the  problem  too  complex 
and  difficult  for  offhand  treatment  or  palliatives,  and  accordingly 
suggests  the  appointment  of  a  non-bureaucratic  body  to  consider 
it  thoroughly  in  all  its  aspects,  formulate  comprehensive  conclu- 
sions, and  refer  these  to  the  popular  assembly  shortly  to  be  con- 
vened for  discussion  and  suitable  action. 

Were  the  question  merely  political,  say  the  ministers,  the  obvi- 
ous and  simple  settlement  of  it  would  lie  in  the  bestowal  upon  the 
Jews  of  full  equality  of  rights  and  privileges  ;  but  the  racial  and 
economic  phases  of  it  forbid  the  application  of  tha*  remedy  with- 
out further  thought  and  inquiry  into  possible  consequences. 

The  Jewish  organs  of  Russia  are  displeased  with  this  outcome 
of  the  ministers'  deliberations,  while  the  anti-Semitic  Novoye 
Vreniya  regards  it  as  too  liberal  and  demands,  not  a  reference  of 
the  question  to  the  popular  assembly,  but  a  genuine  popular  refer- 
endum upon  it.  If,  it  says,  it  is  intended  to  give  the  Jews  access 
to  land,  the  peasants  ought  to  be  directly  consulted. 

Meantime  the  iVovosti  publishes  private  letters  on  the  question 
by  Count  Tolstoy,  Korolenko,  the  novelist  and  editor,  and  Sola- 
vieff,  the  late  philosopher  and  religious  thinker.  Korolenko  de- 
mands absolute  equality  for  the  Jews.  Count  Tolstoy  writes  as 
follows : 

"I  deplore  the  persecutions  to  which  the  Jews  are  being  sub- 


jected, and  regard  them  not  only  as  unjust  and  cruel,  but  as  sense- 
less. The  subject,  however,  does  not  occupy  me  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others,  or  even  above  all  others.  There  are  other  matters 
which  stir  me  more  deeply,  and  therefore  I  could  not  write  any- 
thing upon  it  that  would  greatly  affect  people 

"  I  think  that  the  ethical  teaching  of  the  Jews  and  their  actual 
daily  practise  are  incomparably  higher  than  the  teaching  and  prac- 
tise of  our  quasi-Christian  society,  which  accepts  from  the  body 
of  Christian  doctrine  only  the  theories  of  repentance  and  expiation, 
and  fancies  that  these  things  absolve  them  from  all  moral  obliga- 
tions; and  because  of  this  moral  superiority  of  the  Jews  we  see 
envy,  hatred,  and  oppression 

"I  think,  further,  for  the  same  reason,  that  these  persecutions 
will  not  cease,  just  as  in  America  there  wi.l  be  no  cessation  of  the 
persecution  of  those  cheaper  and  more  industrious  workmen  than 
the  American — the  Chinese.  Americans  know  full  well  that,  in 
excluding  Chinese,  they  depart  from  the  fundamental  principles  of 
equality  and  freedom  which  they  profess ;  but  the  matter  concerns 
their  skins,  and  they  trample  under  foot  the  principles  to  which 
they  render  homage  in  words  It  is  the  same  with  us,  tho  there 
is  this  difference^ — we  do  not  even  profess  equality  and  freedom, 
hence  there  is  nothing  to  trample  upon. 

"  The  Jews  are  able  to  distance  the  majority  in  the  race  for  what 
the  quasi-Christians  want  most,  and  therefore  they  will  be  ham- 
pered in  all  possible  ways — hampered  in  the  future  as  now,  until 
the  quasi-Christians  embrace  the  true  Christian  conceptions  of  life, 
which  are  far  in  advance  of  the  archaic,  antiquated  Jewish  princi- 
ples of  morality." 

Tolstoy  goes  on  to  say  that  he  could  not  think  without  assuming 
the  maxim  of  human  equality,  and  that  he  objects  to  and  dislikes 
intensely  all  racial  or  national  assumptions  of  superiority,  special 
missions,  etc.  He  hates  the  so-called  Jewish  "mission,"  he  de- 
clares, as  much  as  he  does  Germanism,  Anglo-Saxonism,  Pan- 
Slavism— Pan-Slavism  most  of  all.  Our  business  is  to  be  wise, 
just  and  spiritually  free,  to  live  together  in  concord  and  peace,  and 
forget  whether  we  are  Jews,  Slavs,  and  what  not.  The  human 
soul,  the  human  heart,  is  the  same  the  world  over,  and  the  altitude 
of  Christian  ethics  is  accessible  to  all,  especially  to  the  Jews,  from 
whom  it  originally  proceeded. —  Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


If  it  is  the  mutiny  on  the  Potemkiii  \\\\v:\\  has  broken  the  pride  of  the  Czar 
and  caused  him  to  wish  for  peace  with  his  exterior  and  interior  enemies,  says 
Die  Zeit  (Vienna*,  these  sailors  of  the  Potemkin  have  done  their  country  a 
greater  service  than  any  other  crew  in  the  Russia  Navy. 


iheu 


and 

REVOLUTION. 


(«.. 


Now  THE   EUROPEAN   CIRCUS. 

The  well  known  circus-rider,  Oscar,  finds  that  he  can  handle  one  horse  much  bet- 
Dcr  Ploh  (Vienna).  ter  tlian  he  did  two. 

—Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 

CARICATURING    A    REVOLUTION. 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 


WILLIAM    DEAN    HOWELLS. 


AN    INCUBATED    INSPIRATION. 

Miss  Bellard's  Inspiration.     By  William   Dean  Howells.     Cloth,  224  pp. 
Price,  $1.50.     Harper  &  Brothers. 

ANEW  novel  by  the  greatly  esteemed  Mr.  Howells  awakens  a  flutter 
of  interest  in  the  world  that  reads.  "Miss  Bellard's  Inspiration," 
as  the  immediate  successor  of  "The  Son  of  Royal  Langhrith,"  intensifies 
this  pleasant  normal  expectancy;  for  in  that  work  the  veteran  was  at  his 
best,  armed  cap-a-pie  and  bent  on  emprise  that  registered  him  as  still  at 
the  high  noon  of  artistic  capacity.    Could  he  have  "done  it  again"  in  this 

latest  work  ?  He  has  not,  but  the  fact 
bears  not  the  slightest  reproach.  It 
was  not  his  intention  to  do  anything 
important.  Dulce  est  desipere  in  loco 
said  Horace,  and  Mr.  Howells  may 
be  as  wise  as  the  felicitous  Venusian 
in  this  respect. 

"Miss  Bellard's  Inspiration"  is  a 
Howells  bagatelle:  a  "short  story," 
expanded  to  book-length  because  it 
was  such  pleasant  "fooling"  for  both 
writer  and  reader.  The  "  inspiration  " 
comes  to  Miss  Bellard  only  at  the  end 
of  the  book,  and  it  is  such  an  attenu- 
ated one,  so  prompted  by  desire  and 
the  helplessness  of  the  moment,  that  it 
is  first  cousin  to  a  "woman's  reason." 
It  is  cutting  the  Gordian  knot  in 
gently  humorous  fashion.  The  whole 
thing  is  dainty  and  amusing,  and  the 
irony  so  suavely  expended  that  some  readers  may  fail  to  detect  it,  and 
hence  be  a  little  puzzled  as  to  the  degree  of  the  author's  facetiousness. 

A  niece  of  Mrs.  Crombie  comes  to  the  Crombie's  summer  place  in 
Maint,  near  the  Saco  River,  for  a  short  visit.  Her  English  lover  comes 
at  the  same  time.  They  both  arrive  from  California.  They  are  not  yet 
engaged,  but  it  is  only  a  question  of  time.  The  Mevisons,  an  artist  and 
his  wife,  middle-aged  people,  are  at  the  Saco  River  House,  which  is  quite 
near  the  newly  purchased  cottage  of  the  Crombies.  Mr.  Crombie  had 
known  and  highly  appreciated  Mevison,  when  they  were  both  in  a  Paris 
atelier,  so  Mrs.  Crombie  invites  the  pair  to  install  themselves  under  her 
roof.  Mrs.  Mevison  accepts.  In  this  couple,  Mr.  Howells  is  almost 
boyishly  extravagant.  If  it  were  possible  to  think  that  the  veteran  novel- 
ist is  not  crystallized  into  stable  individuality  that  would  preclude  such  a 
thing,  one  would  say  that  in  this  little  trifle  of  "Miss  Bellard's  Inspira- 
tion" he  shows  the  "influence"  of  Bernard  Shaw.  There  is  such  para- 
doxical action  in  his  characters,  and  the  fun  and  humor  have  nuances  that 
confuse  the  unsophisticated  reader.  In  Shaw's  case,  one  is  inclined  to 
fancy  Bernard  as  having  tremendous  fun  with  himself  in  his  whimsical 
cleverness,  but  in  Mr.  Howells's  suggestion  of  him  you  imagine  he  is,  per- 
haps, "trying  it  on"  as  a  bit  of  professional  virtuosity.  It  is  perfectly  im- 
material, of  course,  only  it  "explains"  the  half-tones  in  Mr.  Howells's 
humor  in  this  literary  excursion. 

There  is  something  almost  diabolic  in  the  matrimonial  status  of  the 
Mevisons.     Here  is  the  husband's  explanation  of  it  to  Crombie. 

"The  usual  trouble:  incompatibility.  ...  It  isn't  that  we  don't  love 
each  other,  or  that  we  haven't.  We've  always  loved  each  other  too  much. 
I  won't  brag  of  my  part,  but  I  know  that  when  she's  been  the  most  impos- 
sible she's  been  the  most  devoted  to  me.  She  cared  for  me  so  entirely  that 
she  could  not  bear  that  anybody — no!  any  thifig — else  should  have  the 
least  part  of  me.  .  .  .  She  wasn't  jealous,  or  at  least  not  of  women  more 
than  men.  But  she  felt  that  I  was  all  hers,  and  that  she  had  a  right  to 
every  atom,  every  instant  of  me.  If  I  made  a  friend,  she  broke  up  the 
friendship.  .  .  .  She  always  managed  skilfully  at  first,  tho  of  late  she's 
been  growing  reckless.  But  it  was  slavery.  .  .  .  She  sees  as  well  as  I  do 
that  we  must  part:  but  it  is  her  helpless  fate  to  torment  me  more  and 
more  into  what  if  we  could  we  would  both  avoid." 

Well,  the  dreadful  object-lesson  of  a  consumingly  loving  husband  and 
wife  driven  to  divorce  by  the  rending  of  their  passion  has  an  awesome 
effect  on  Lillias.  That  up-to-date  creature  tells  Craibourne  they  must 
call  it  off  because  here,  before  their  very  eyes,  is  written  large  their  own 
future  fate,  should  they  wed!  They  separate,  tho  Craibourne  assents 
only  under  compulsion.  Finally.  Lillias  gets  her  "inspiration,"  as  she 
tells  her  aunt  in  a  letter.  "I  promised  him  (Edmund)  that  I  would  think 
about  it.  I  did  think  about  it,  and  before  morning  I  had  a  perfect  inspi- 
ration." The  reader  will  conclude,  as  Mr.  Crombie  did.  "Well,  I  sup- 
pose she  didn't  want  a  reason  if  she  had  an  inspiration." 

While  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  thinks  Mr.  Howell's  novel  tedious, 
and  the  Boston  Transcript  dismisses  it  \vith  four  non-committal  lines,  the 


rest  of  the  newspaper  critics  seem  to  find  it  delightfully  entertaining.  The 
New  ^'ork  (ilohe  and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  agree  that  this  "is  Howells  at 
his  best,"  the  Tribune  avers  that  he  was  "never  more  engaging,"  and 
the  Press  declares  that  "this  is  a  book  for  which  to  be  thankful."  It  is 
"a  triumph  in  summer  comedy,"  says  The  World. 


ANDREW    D.    WHITE'S   AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Two  volumes.      Cloth. 


Autobiography  of  Andrew   Dickson   White. 
Price,  $7.50  net.    The  Century  Company. 

TO  those  acfjuaintcd  with  Mr.  White's  varied  and  useful  career  it 
was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  story  of  his  life,  as  told  in  the 
autobiographical  record  recently  published,  would  be  at  once  entertaining 
and  instructive.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  high  expectations  with 
which  its  appearance  was  awaited  have  been  more  than  fulfilled.  So  far 
as  we  are  aware,  there  is  not  a  dissenting  voice  in  the  enthusiastic  chorus  of 
approval  rising  aV)road  as  well  as  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
consensus  of  ojnnion  appears  to  be  expressed  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle's 
declaration  that  "  beyond  question  no  more  important  book  has  come  from 
the  presses  this  year.  It  seems  large — nearly  twelve  hundred  pages — but 
when  the  last  page  is  conned  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  reader  to  say  what 
could  have  been  omitted."  The  Boston  Transcript  welcomes  the  work  as 
giving  "an  unexampled  picture  of  human  activity  during  the  last  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century."  The  Boston  Herald  finds  it  "fascinating  to  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  people,"  while  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  does  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  it  "the  most  readable,  as  well  as  the  most  valuable 
work  of  the  kind  which  has  appeared  for  years."  There  are,  to  be  sure, 
some  who,  like  the  reviewer  of  the  New  York  Times,  feel  that  the  autobi- 
ography is  somewhat  deficient  in  literary  charm,  but  such  agree  that  "as 
scholar,  statesman,  and  man  of  affairs  in  all  the  best  senses  of  the  term, 
Mr.  White  may  well  feel  that  he  can  afford  to  waive  the  title  of  literary 
artist." 

The  real  significance  of  the  work  is  perhaps  best  apprehended  in  these 
words  of  the  Chicago  Record-Herald:  "The  highest  value  of  this  luminous 
autobiography  lies  in  its  abundant  inspiration  to  thought.  As  an  educator 
Mr.  White's  whole  life  has  been  shaped  on  the  belief  that  'the  first  and 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  set  people  at  thinking,'  and  these  volumes  do  so  at 
every  turn."  It  was  doubtless  with  this  in  view  that  Mr.  White  decided  in 
favor  of  the  topical  as  opposed  to  the  chronological  method  in  telling  his 
story,  presenting  it  under  the  seven  distinct  di\'isions  of  "  Environment  and 
Education,"  "  PoHtical  Life,"  "  College  Professor  and  President,"  "  In  the 
Diplomatic  Service,"  "Sundry  Journeys  and  Experiences,"  "Miscellane- 
ous Recollections,"  and  "Religious  Development."  In  each  of  these  the 
interest  is  admirably  sustained  by  a  judicious  infusion  of  anecdote — the 
London  Times' s  reviewer,  by  the  way,  finds  in  the  book  further  proof  that 
"anecdote  is  the  form  of  literature  in  which  Americans  shine  most" — 
gossip  and  reminiscence,  which  lighten  the  pages  without  allowing  the 
reader  to  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of  the  main  narrative  as  a  stimulus  to 
right  thinking  and  right  living  and  as 
a  solid  contribution  to  the  history  of 
the  past  fifty  years.  In  point  of  in- 
terest purely,  the  most  attractive 
chapters  are  undoubtedly  those  which 
embody  Mr.  White's  recollections  of 
the  years  spent  at  foreign  capitals  in 
his  country's  service.  His  diplomatic 
endeavor  began  so  long  ago  as  the 
Crimean  War,  and  was  continued  at 
intervals  up  to  his  rehnquishment  of 
the  post  of  ambassador  to  Germany 
in  1903.  Naturally  he  came  to  know- 
intimately  many  of  the  crowned  heads 
and  statesmen  of  Europe,  and  his  pic- 
tures of  these,  and  notably  of  Nicho- 
las I.,  Bismarck,  and  the  present  rulers 
of  Russia  and  Germany,  are  frank, 
vigorous,  and  convincing.  Of  espe- 
cially high  interest,  too,  are  the  memo- 
ries of  his  political  endeavor  at  home,  memories  which  are  so  abundant 
and  rich  that,  as  the  Boston  Transcript  puts  it,  "his  autobiography 
practically  gives  a  sketch  of  .\merican  history,  on  its  more  personal  side, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  to  the  administration  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt." 

It  is,  however,  as  educator  rather  than  politician  or  diplomat  that  Mr. 
White  prefers  to  be  considered,  and  this  is  the  side  of  his  career — as 
student,  college  professor  and  university  president — that  he  develops  in  by 
far  the  greatest  detail.  A  better  account  of  the  founding  of  Cornell,  of 
which  he  was  so  long  the  honored  and  successful  head,  has  never  been 
given,  anfl  perhaps  in  no  other  of  his  pages  do  we  see  so  clearly  the  prac- 
tical idealism,  which,  running  throughout  his  life  story  like  a  golden 
thread,  makes  it  so  well  worth  the  telling. 
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I'KliUliKIC     LAWRENCE     KNOWLES. 


A    POET   WITH   A    FIGHTING   CHANCE. 

Love  TRlVMrHANT.     By  Frederic   Lawrence  Knowles      Clotli.   i6S  pp.     Price, 
$i.(X).    Dana  Estes  Company,  Boston. 

MR.  FREDERIC  L.WVREXCE  KNOWLES  is  a  poet  who  in  the 
elbowing  of  time  has  a  fighting  chance  to  hold  his  place  in  the 
Muses'  court.  He  comes  with  pleasing  address  and  a  message  for  the 
heart.  Mr.  Knowles  made  his  first  poetical  bow  to  the  world  in  the  vol- 
ume of  verse  entitled  "On  Life's  Stairway,"  and  critics  spoke  favorably  <^f 
both  the  promise  and  the  performance.     His  last   book  is  dedicated  to 

Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  the  poet 
who  has  held  a  light  aloft  u])on  the 
path  of  many  a  young  writer.  Love, 
in  many  of  its  phases,  makes  the 
burden  of  the  volume — love  of  Wo- 
man, of  Home,  of  Country,  of  Nature, 
of  God;  and  in  every  aspect  the  treat- 
ment is  dignified  and  often  vibrates 
with  a  notable  charm.  Mr.  Knowles 
has  the  poet's  sense  of  the  solidarity 
and  sacredness  of  life,  and  the  poet's 
feeling  of  wonder  at  the  strangeness 
of  man's  fate.  We  have  many  ster- 
ile rimers  who  give  us  works  that 
scan  by  rule  of  thumb,  works  rigidly 
reputable  in  sentiment;  but  Mr. 
Knowles,  while  not  disdaining  the 
graces  of  rhythm  and  rime,  and  while 
taking  only  the  most  sweet  and  seri- 
ous things  of  life  as  subject  matter, 
yet  contrives  to  give  a  strain  of  real  music  that  comes  refreshingly,  and  to 
voice  the  themes  that  carry  swift  appeal  to  the  heart. 

The  first  poem  in  the  book  gives  a  feeling  of  his  quality,  his  graceful 
use  of  classic  material;   his  lyric  outlook  at  the  strange  fortunings  of  love: 

"  Helen's  lips  are  drifting  dust ; 
Ilion  is  consumed  with  rust ; 
All  the  galleons  of  Greece 
Drink  the  ocean's  dreamless  peace; 
Lost  was  Solomon's  purple  show 
Restless  centuries  ago ; 
Stately  empires  wax  and  wane  — 
Babylon,  Barbary  and  Spain  ; 
Only  one  thing,  undefaced, 
Lasts  tho  all  the  worlds  lie  waste 
And  the  heavens  are  overturned. 
— Dear,  how  long  ago  we  learned  !  " 

The  book  is  remarkable  for  this  brilliant  use  of  allusion,  a  feature  that 
gives  a  sense  of  lustrous  te.xture  which  charms  one  who  loves  the  blending 
of  old  colors  and  old  figures  from  a  new  poetic  loom. 

The  sonnet — "To  a  Discoverer,"  celebrating  the  coming  of  love  to  a 
lonely  soul,  ends  with  a  sextette  that  recalls,  and  is  not  shamed  by,  the 
close  of  Keats's  sonnet  on  Chapman's  "Homer."  Knowles's  lines  have 
a  stately  march: 

"  Then  was  my  soul,  witli  lier  new  glory  dazed. 
Like  tliat  green  island  among  tropic  seas 
When  the  strange  sail  approached  the  wondering  shore. 
And  startled  eyes  behold  the  Cross  upraised. 
While  the  great  Spaniard  sank  upon  his  knees. 
And  the  Te  Deum  shook  San  Salvador  ! " 

The  union  of  sound  and  sense  in  the  last  line  has  the  felicity  of  fine  art. 

In  the  ])(>ems  on  love  of  country,  the  poet's  note  rings  clear  and  true. 
Mr.  Knowles  has  the  fine  vision  of  a  land  regenerated  by  social  service, 
by  the  inbrothering  of  man;  and  in  "The  New  Patriot"  sounds  the  key 
of  this  feeling.    The  citizen  to  be  is  the  man  who  loves 

"  That  larger  land  without  frontiers, 
Those  wider  .seas  without  a  sliore. 

Who  is  the  patriot  ?    Only  he 

Whose  business  is  the  general  good. 
Whose  keenest  sw{)rd  is  sym|)athy, 

Wiiose  dearest  flag  is  brotherhood." 

While  the  feeling  of  these  last  four  lines  is  irreproachable,  one  must 
admit  that  the  poet  here  dro]js  his  singing  robe  for  the  cassock,  a  fault 
that  jars  in  nearly  every  singer  who  carries  an  eager  message. 

One  notes  many  virtues  in  Mr.  Knowles's  work,  but  now  and  then  oc- 
cur little  blemishes,  which  the  fillip  of  attention  would  no  doubt  cause  to 
vanish;  for  instance,  a  battered-out  word  as, 

"  .\  wealth  of  warm  dark  hair." 

Rut  on  the  whole  the  fat  lane  swallow  uj)  the  lean  kine,  and  we  ran  hojie- 
fully  look  for  signihi  ant  work  from  one  who  lomes  so  well  e(|uii)[)ed,  one 
who  comes  with  .so  fair  hostage  as  does  tiie  author  of  "Love  Trium- 
phant." 

Mr.  Knowles  has  received  some  very  flattering  notices  from  authorita- 
tive critics.  The  Boston  Transcript,  for  instance,  in  a  review  of  his 
poems,  declares  that  "  no  clearer,  higher,  or  more  sustained  note  has 
been  sounded  in  American  literature  for  many  a  day,"  and  The  Arena 


calls  him  "a  poet  of  genuine  power."  "Here  is  real  poetn.',"  said  the 
late  Dr.  John  White  Chadwick,  in  The  Christian  Register.  The  New 
York  Sun  also  speaks  favorably  of  his  work.  "That  Frederic  Lawrence 
Knowles  is  one  of  the  genuine  sons  of  song  is  once  more  demonstrated 
bv  his  'Love  Triumj)hant,'  a  volume  of  tuneful  and  passionate  love 
poems,' '  says  the  Chic;igo  Record-Herald.  The  New  York  Times,  how- 
ever, gives  him  rather  faint  praise  l)y  remarking  that  "if  it  can  not  always 
be  said  that  he  makes  poetry,  he  never  fails  to  make  sense!"  The  Nation 
and  Evening  Post  think  he  would  have  done  well  to  discard  some  of  the 
pieces  that  appear  in  this  volume,  and  the  Philadelphia  Press,  after 
granting  that  Mr.  Knowles  "has  delicacy,  fancy,  fluidity,"  and  "the 
genuine  Ivric  gift,"  says  "he  lacks  the  complete  mastery  of  his  tools;  he 
still  shows  the  'prentice  hand,"  and  "needs  badly  a  sense  of  humor." 


A    MODERN   JESTER. 

The  Sunnv  Side  of  the  Street.    By  Marshall  P.  Wilder.    Cloth,  359  pp. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  and  London. 

N    this  little  volume  are  offered  recollections  of  the  sunnv  side  of 


I 


many  people.  I  have  plucked  blossoms  from  the  gardens  of  humor 
and  pathos  which  He  side  by  side,  and  in  weaving  them  into  a  garland, 
claim  only  as  my  own  the  string  which  binds  them  together."  This  is 
the  whole  of  the  preface  of  a  characteristic  book  from  the  pen  of  Marshall 
P.  Wilder,  a  collection  of  anecdotes,  jests,  stories  of  celebrities,  and  his 
own  observations  of  life.  The  latter,  modestly  by  the  author  designated 
as  the  "string  which  binds"  the  rest  together,  may  be  a  golden  chain  or  a 
cotton  cord,  but  it  is  the  well-known  humor  of  this  "modern  jester"  who 
claims  to  "come  to  the  aid  of  the  queen  of  the  drawing-room  just  as  the 
ancient  one  did  to  the  monarch  of  old."  The  author  thus  makes  no 
claim  to  aught  but  "fun."  He  does  not  try  to  be  witty,  he  quotes  quips 
and  bon  mots  of  those  who  are  held  to  be  humorous  or  witty  among  those 
"  big  people"  whom  he  has  chummed  with  and  endeared  himself  to.  .\nd 
the  list  of  his  friends,  the  little  man,  who  announces  that  he  is  three  and  a 
half  feet  high,  has  made  the  best  of.  It  includes  royalty,  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  prominent  actors,  such  as  Sir  Henry  Irving  and  ,\delina 
Patti,  journalists,  to  come  down  the  line,  politicians,  and  manv  others 
uncategoried,  a  motley  list.  In  a  chapter  on  "Tact,"  the  author  glides 
over  such  names  at  James  G.  Blaine,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Queen  Alex- 
andra, Colonel  Ingersoll,  Mrs.  T.angtry,  Chaunccy  Depew,  and  Madame 
Nordica.  The  jester  becomes  serious.  He  does  not  like  to  listen  to 
analyses  of  his  friends.  lie  has  his  own  theory  of  the  secret  of  the  great- 
ness of  these  people,  by  which  he  would  characterize  their  popularity  or 
likableness.     It  is  the  possession  of  tact  which  is  this  secret. 

The  chapter  on  Adelina  Patti  is  devoted  to  a  very  full  description  of  the 
visit  of  Mr.  Wilder  to  Craig-y-Nos.  "You  must  visit  me,"  said  the  diva 
to  him  one  day,  "I  will  not  take  no  for  an  answer.  I  will  follow  you  all 
over  Europe  with  telegrams,"  she  threatened.  And  so  he  went.  The 
loquacity  of  the  author,  his  well-known  success  in  "getting  around,"  his 
chatty  tone,  make  a  very  cheerful  book.  One  must  admire  the  quality  of 
adjustability  of  a  nature  which  has  turned  its  defects  to  its  own  betterment 
so  stupendouslv.  The  jester's  part  is  not  to  be  despised,  with  Shakespeare 
as  a  witness.  Need  and  temperament 
have  been  helped  by  a  nature  stamped 
unmistakably  with  Mr.  Wilder's  own 
term  "sunny."  But  as  an  American, 
the  jest  is  all  to  the  public,  for  for- 
tunately, however  we  may  l)lay  at 
being  "kings  and  queens  of  the  draw- 
ing-room," the  role  has  been  brought 
up  to  date  and  here  is  graphically  pre- 
sented by  the  little  man  who  is  proud 
of  the  well-deserved  title  of  Jester  to 
the  People. 

This  is  a  volume  that  "will  cheer 
and  comfort  the  most  morose,"  .so  the 
Baltimore  .American  thinks;  and  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  declares  that 
"  Mr.  Wilder  has  given  the  public  a 
very  charming  and  clever  book." 
"There's  a  laugh  on  every  page,  and 
more  new  an<l  good  stories  than  have 

been  gotten  together  in  many  a  day,"  says  the  Nashville  .\mcrican,  and 
the  New  York  Globe  estimates  that  "there  are  hundreds  of  good  laughs  in 
the  book."  The  Cllohe's  critic  adds,  however,  that  many  of  the  jokes 
"have  had  extensive  currency"  in  Mr.  Wilder's  lectures,  and  several  other 
reviewers  appear  to  have  had  some  of  them  earlier  at  first  hand  from  the 
humorist  himsi-lf.  Thus  the  Pittsburg  Times  regrets  that  the  humor  "is 
mainly  that  whiih  partakes  of  the  'chestnut'  variety,"  and  the  New  York 
Sun  observes  that  many  of  the  stories  "arc  of  classical  antiquity,  many 
have  little  point  except  that  they  are  told  of  well-known  persons,  and  all 
are  put  together  rather  disjointedly." 
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TAKE  A  VACATION  FOR  YOUR  HEALTH 


Let  Your 


of 


Re-Creation 
at 


THE  BATTLE  CREEK  SANITARIUM 

The   Greatest   Health    University   in   the  World 


THE  Battle  Creek  Sanitariumi  has  long  been 
known  throughout  the  United  States,  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  foreign  lands,  as  the  foremost 
exponent  and  most  complete  representative  among  medical 
institutions  of  the  physiological  method,  not  as  an  exclusive 
system,  but  as  the  true  curative  method.  The  physiological 
method  makes  use  of  all  the  natural  agents  which  are 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  vigorous  life.  An  intelli- 
gent and  experienced  physician-patient  recently  remarked : 
"  I  note  that  the  forces  of  nature  are  here  utilized  as  the 
chief  means  of  treatment,  and  more  fully  than  I  ever  before 
witnessed ;  and  what  more  powerful  agencies  can  be  imag- 
ined than  the  forces  of  nature? " 


INVALIDS  Recover  Health  at  Battle  Creek  who 
have  sought  relief  elsewhere  without  success.  It  is  the 
most  thoroughly  equipped  and  comfortable  place  for 
sick  and  tired  people.  Special  provisions  are  made  for  the 
expert  care  of  sick  folks.  Expenses  are  moderate.  Medical 
attention,  baths,  services  of  bath  attendants,  together  with 
required  medical  treatment,  with  room  and  board,  all  are 
included  at  no  more  than  first-class  hotel  rates  for  only  room 
and  board  elsewhere.  The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  is  a 
place  where  people  eat  for  health,  exercise  for  health,  sleep, 
dress,  take  baths,  learn  to  swim,  get  sunburned  and  tanned 
in  the  sun  in  summer,  and  by  the  electric  light  in  winter — 
do  everything  for  health ;  where  they  find  the  way  out 
from  invalidism  and  inefficiency  into  joyous,  enduring, 
strenuous  health. 


IVI 


IVI 


Open  -  Air  Treatment,  HeaLlth 
Culture,  Cold-Air  GymixaLstics, 
Swedish  Gyn\i\aLstics,  Cross- 
Couixtry  Walks,  Out-door 
Sports,  Attract  ive  Menu 


Daintily  Served,  Diet  Kitchen, 
Prescribed  Dietaries,  Exten- 
sive Physiological  Laboratories, 
Finsen  Ray,  X-Ray,  Photo- 
therapy, Baths  of   Every    Sort, 


including    Ne^uheinv    Berths 
eLnd    RoyaLl    Electric    Light 
BaLths,    Ma^ssaL^e    a^nd 
Mecha.nicaLl      Move- 


THE 
SANITARIUM, 
Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 


ments. 


BUILDING    thoroughly   fireproof,    of   steel,    stone,   cement   and  brick    throughout. 
All    rooms  open  to  the  outer  air  and  well  ventilated.     Kitchen  and  dining-      /^/ 
room  on  top  of  the   house.     No   odors.     Big  gymnasium  and  outdoor  and      X'^/      ary  Digest  8-5 
indoor  baths.      Climate  delightful,  average  summer  temperature  69.6\      Home-       X^ 
like,  unconventional  life  /^/       Aame 


Ask  for   our 


Address 


Write  at  once  and  learn  about  the   Battle   Creek  Idea, 
handsome  illustrated  Booklet  D.     Address  : 

THE   SANITARIUM.  BATTLE  CR.EEK.  MICH. 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Diqkst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Please  mail  to    my 

address    below    your 

illustrated    booklet   "  D  " 

as  advertised  in  The  Liter- 
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CURRENT   POETRY. 

The  Mystic's  Prayer. 

I5Y  Fiona  Maclkod. 
Lay  me  to  sleep  in  sheltering  flame, 

O  Master  of  the  Hidden  Fire  : 
Wash  pure  my  heart,  and  cleanse  for  me 
My  soul's  desire. 

In  flame  of  sunrise  bathe  my  mind, 

O  Master  of  the  Hidden  Fire, 
That,  wlien  I  wake,  clear-eyed  may  be 
My  soul's  desire. 

— prom  The  Academy. 


The  House  With  the  Green  Door. 

By  Seumus  MacManus. 

Lone  is  the  house  of  my  Love, 
The  house  with  the  green  door 

That  opened  to  let  my  Love  in, 
And  ojiened  never  before. 

It  shut  behind  her  that  day  ; 

In  my  face  blew  the  bitter  rain; 
I  cried  aloud  at  tlie  door, 

Calling  her  name — in  vain. 

Oft  I  went  back  through  the  storm, 
Strong  the  impulse  that  bore  me. 

Stinging  tiie  sleet  in  my  face. 
And  chill  the  welcome  before  me. 

It  opened  but  once  before, 

Once  it  will  open  again, 
The  house  with  the  green  door. 

And  noiseless  bolt  and  chain. 

Many  my  fruitless  journeys  ; 

Vet,  sometime  the  light  will  burn, 
And  friends  watch  late  in  my  house, 

And  I  shall  not  return. 

I  shall  have  found  my  welcome. 
And  a  wide-thrown  green  door ; 

And  I  will  tarry,  in  my  Love's  house 
Shut  close  for  evermore. 

— From  Ballads  of  a  Countrv  Boy. 


Cradle  Song. 

By  Sarojini  Naiuu. 
From  proves  of  spice. 
O'er  fields  of  rice. 
Athwart  the  lotus-stream, 
I  bring  for  you, 
Aglint  witli  dew, 
A  little  lovely  dream. 

Sweet,  shut  your  eyes, 

The  wild  fireflies 

Dance  through  the  fairy  "  neem"  ; 

From  the  poppy-bole 

For  you  I  stole 

A  little  lovely  dream. 

Dear  eyes,  good-night, 

In  golden  light 

The  stars  around  you  gleam  ; 

On  you  I  press 

With  soft  caress 

A  little  lovely  dream. 

-Prom  The  Saturday  Revieu-. 


Cambridge,  England. 

By  II.  Pearl  Humi-hkey. 

There  is  a  city  growing  very  old. 
Yet  always  full  of  voices  very  young, 
A  city  whose  gray  glories  are  wide-flung. 

Against  a  sky  all  silver,  blue,  and  gold. 

Not  half  this  city's  history  is  told. 
Not  half  her  pride  and  beauty  liave  been  sung   - 
The  river,  by  its  silver  spans  o'erhung, 

Knows  more  than  s|x.-ecli  or  writing  can  unfold. 

The  noisy  clamors  beat  against  her  peace, 
But  can  not  break  it ;  it  is  held  too  dear 
By  hearts  across  the  desert  and  the  deep; 

And  when  the  careless  voices  lightly  cease, 
Beneath  the  Gate  of  Honor  one  can  hear 
The  dusty  centuries  whisixr  in  their  slocp. 

—Prom  Town  and  Country. 


From  Tokio 
to  Capetown 
and  the 
Philippines 

Witt's  Can — the  sanitary  garbage 
holder — is  used ;  at  the  American 
Embassies,  at  army  posts  and  by 
medical  missionaries. 

So  trim,  (water-tight,)  simple, 
strong  and  easily  cleaned  that  Uncle 
Sam's  soldiers  in  the  Philippines  use 
the  cans  to  make  coffee  and  soup  in. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  bought 
a  great  many  of  Witt's  Cans  most 
of  which  are  in  use  at  army  posts 
for  holding  garbage,  waste,  etc. 

Every   home    and    business    establishment 
where  neatness  and  health  are  valued  needs 


^<ZU€t^ 


This  ij 


V. 


For  Garbage  and  Waste. 

Close-fitting  lid  makes  it  impossible  to  detect  the  slightest  odor; 
prevents  dogs  scattering  contents;  gives  sightliness  in  connection 
with  caring  for  refuse. 

Made  of  corrugated  steel — practically  never  wears  out. 

Witt's  Pail  is  like  Witt's  Can,  only  smaller  and  with  handle,  for 
garbage  and  general  household  use.     Two  sizes,  5  and  7  gallons. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  "Witt's." 

("Wilt's  Can"  stamped  in  lid  and  bottom.) 

THREE  SIZES :   No.  1— 15%x25  in.,  No.  2—18x25  in.,  No.  3— 20>^x25. 
If  not  on  sale  in  your  town,  -write  tis  stating  size  and  hoxv  many  you  ivant  and 
tell  us  your  dealer's  name.  We  will  see  that  you  are  supplied  either  direct  from 
us  or  through  dealer.     Our  dealers  tell  us  that  while  Witt's  Cans  and  Pails  are 
sold  on  approval,  not  one  has  ever  been  returned  by  the  purchaser, 
certainly  a  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 

THE  WITT  CORNICE,  CO.,  Dept.  K,  Cincinnati,  O. 


SPENCERIAN 

STEEL  PENS. 

'Standard  American  Brand 


Th 


FOR   OVER    FIFTY  YEARS 

Have  been  subjected  to  the  test 
of  years  and  are  recognized  for 
all  purposes  The  Best. 

SPENCERIAN    PEN    CO. 

349  Broadway,  New  York. 


CHURCH  GLASS«cC« 

American  Mosaic  Glass  Windows;    Ecclesias- 
tical Furnishings  ;    English  Stained  Glass 
Windows;    Church   Decorations 

stodiosand.9X.WF^T-'^()-S;T 

WORKSHOPS  4yJ  y-e?  v  ^li.'^'  • 


We  Furnish  Farm  Loans  to  Investors 

List  of  Icians  booklet   "We're  liiKht  on  the  Giound   ' 

and  iiuu*li  information  on  application. 

K.J.  I.iiiiili-i- .V  <°o.,  llo\ '■  s  "  (iriiiiil  F<>rk!4,\.  I>. 


Readers  of  Thk  I>itbkary  Uioest  ure  asked 


FOK  MKN  WHO  THINK  ANI>  ACT 

'The   Affirmative  Intellect,"  by  Clw-   I-'erguson. 
Funk  &  W.ignalls  Company,  Publishers,  New  York. 


90c. 


GINSENG 


.*■-'.'). OCX), 00   made    from    lialf  acre. 

Masily  ^rown  in  Clarden  or  Farm. 

Ixtn^ts  and  seeds  for  sale.  Send 
4e.  for  iiostawi-  .ind  tret  bookli't  V-  ().  telling  all  about  it. 
MoDOWKLL  CJINSKNO  GAUDEN.        •       JOPLIN,  MO. 


ESSAYS  ■ 
SPEECHES 
LECTURES 
etc.,  etc.  • 


wnttiii  i>n  any  siibji'd  nt  short  ncitice.  Satis- 
filelion  n'lnraTllml-  .Ml  Ir.MiisacIions  eon 
lideillial.      l>ll>U    I'iiieo,    17":I   Hroini»«T,   N.  \. 


'-•^.on  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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PERSONALS. 

Little  Stories  of  Jolin  Hay.— Much  of  the  suf- 
fering of  the  late  John  Hay.it  is  said,  was  clue  to  a 
morbidness  that  at  times  took  the  form  of  deep  men- 
tal depression,  and  manifested  itself  in  frequent  spells 
of  what  is  generally  termed  the  "  blues."  The  acute 
cause  of  his  morbidness  in  recent  years,  says  the  Mil- 
waukee Free  Press,  was  the  knowledge  that  he  had 
become  an  old  man.  Mr.  Hay  was  sixty-seven  when 
he  died. 

"  In  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  his  public  addresses  de- 
livered in  tiie  past  four  or  five  years  tliis  note  of  sad- 
ness over  his  age  was  sounded,  but  it  was  apparent 
only  to  those  who  knew  him  well.  '  We  who  are  of 
another  generation,'  was  one  way  in  which  he  sounded 
it,  and  a  perusal  of  his  speeches  in  the  period  men- 
tioned will  show  that  in  nearly  all  of  them  he  made 
some  reference  to  his  advancing  years.  It  did  not, 
however,  prevent  liim  from  having  his  little  joke  on 
the  subject.  He  had  been  ailing  one  time,  and  a 
friend  made  bold  to  ask  what  the  trouble  was. 

"'I  am  suffering  from  an  incurable  disease,'  an- 
swered Mr.  Hay,  bravely. 

"  A  sense  of  delicacy  prevented  the  friend  from 
making  further  inquiry  ;  but  he  told  the  story  to  many 
of  his  associates,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Hay,  and  the  report  soon  spread  around 
Washington  that  a  deadly  disease  held  the  Secretary 
of  State  within  its  grasp.  One  intimate  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  Hay  determined  to  find  out  the  nature  of  the 
secretary's  ailment  and  addressed  him  one  day  with 
the  remark  : 

"  '  I  have  been  told  that  you  are  suffering  from  an 
incurable  disease.    Is  it  true  ? ' 

"  '  It  is,'  said  Mr.  Hiiy,  in  a  sad  tone. 

" '  What  is  the  incurable  disease  ?  then  asked  the 
insistent  acquaintance. 

"  '  Old  age,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Hay,  with  a  chuckle. 

"  A  little  incident  will  serve  to  indicate  his  goodness 
of  heart,  and  how  it  pained  him  if  he  inadvertently 
caused  distress  to  the  feelings  of  an  acquaintance. 
One  day  Mr.  Hay  told  to  some  newspaper  men  a  story 
with  so  much  point  and  cleverness  in  it  that  one  of  his 
callers  regarded  it  as  too  good  to  be  lost.  So  he  sent 
it  to  his  newspaper,  and  on  the  following  day  told  Mr. 
Hay  that  he  had  printed  it.  Mr.  Hay  had  an  under- 
standing with  the  newspaper  men,  with  whom  he  fre- 
quently talked  in  a  confidential  way,  that  he  was  not 
to  be  quoted  in  the  public  prints,  and  he  coldly  re- 
proved the  correspondent,  who  left  the  secretary's 
office  feeling  very  much  hurt.  This  occurred  on  a 
Saturday.  On  the  following  Monday  the  correspond- 
ent received  this  note,  written  by  Mr.  Hay  : 

"'  My  Dear  Sir :  I  am  sorry  if  I  seemed  somewhat 
abrupt  on  .Saturday.  I  had  not  seen  the  paragraph, 
and  was  a  little  annoyed  at  being  quoted,  but  I  ought 
to  have  remembered  how  fair  and  considerate  you 
always  are,  and  kept  my  temper.  Please  e.xcuse  me, 
and  reflect  that  ii  I  made  you  uncomfortable  for  a 
moment,  I  made  myself  so  for  all  day. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"John  Hay.'  " 


A  Afonument  to  Adaiu.— Mark  Twain,  writing 
in  Harper's  Weekly,  tells  how  he  suggested  a  monu- 
ment to  Adam.  This  was  thirty  years  ago,  and  tho 
the  matter  started  as  a  joke,  Mr.  Clemens  says  it 
came  pretty  near  to  materializing.     He  writes  : 

"  Mr.  Darwin's  '  Descent  of  Man '  had  been  in  print 
five  or  six  years,  and  the  storm  of  indignation  raised 
by  it  was  still  raging  in  pulpits  and  periodicals.  In 
tracing  the  genesis  of  the  human  race  back  to  its 
sources  Mr.  Darwin  had  left  Adam  out  altogether. 
We  had  monkeys,  and  '  missing  links,'  and  plenty  of 
other  kinds  of  ancestors,  but  no  Adam.  Jesting  with 
Mr.  Beecher  and  other  friends  in  Elmira,  I  said  there 
seemed  to  be  a  likelihood  that  the  world  would  dis- 
card Adam  and  accept  the  monkey,  and  that  in  the 
course  of  time  Adam's  very  name  would  be  forgotten 
in  the  earth;  therefore  this  calamity  ought  to  be 
averted ;  a  monument  would  accomplish  this,  and 
Elmira  ought  not  to  waste  this  honorable  opportunity 
to  do  Adam  a  favor  and  herself  a  credit. 

"  Then  the  unexpected  happened.  Two  bankers 
came  forward  and  took  hold  of  the  matter — not  for  fun, 
not  for  sentiment,  but  because  they  saw  in  the  monu- 
ment certain   commercial   advantages  for  the  town. 


CONCERNING  THE  "QUARTER  VA)  GRAND" 

ITS  Tone  Quality  is  superior  to  that  of  an  Upright.  It  occu- 
pies practically  no  more  space  than  an  Upright.  It  costs 
no  more  than  the  large  Upright.  It  weighs  less  than  the 
larger  Uprights.  It  is  a  more  artistic  piece  of  furniture  than 
an  Upright.  It  has  all  the  desirable  qualities  of  the  larger 
Grand  Pianos.  It  can  be  moved  through  stairways  and  spaces 
smaller  than  will  admit  even  the  small  Uprights. 


Catalogue 
Free 


CHICKERING  &  SONS 

805  Tremont  Street,  Boston 


Established 
1823 


5* 


THE  BEST  MAIL 
INVESTMENT 


MONEY  received  in  sums  of 
Sa-OOOand  upward  from  small 
investors  throughout  the  United 
States  is  loaned  ny  this  Company 
under  New  York  Bankint;  De- 
partment supervision  on  home- 
builders'  real  estate.  Ir  is  with- 
drawable at  pleasure.  It  earns  5 
per  cent,  per  annum,  which  we 
remit  at  regular  intervals 
throughout  the  year ;  and  earn- 
ings are  paid  for  every  day  the 
money  is  in  our  posses-sion. 

As8ft» .fi.;.'>o,ooo 

SurpluH  iind  ProBts    .    .'JI.'KMMtO 

INDUSTRIAL   SAVINGS 

AND  LOAN  CO. 
No.  ftTlmfs  Itldg..  B'way,\.¥.  City 


Full  partifulnra  will 
interest  all  who  wouUl 
like  to  get  better  returns 
than  3>i  or  4  iier  cent, 
without  speculative  risk. 


» 


JUNKET 


Desserts  and 
Ice  Cream 


I, are  delicious. 


Mide  from  Junket  Tablets  wiih  pure.luke-  / 
warm  milk,  adding  sugar  and  flavor.  Send  to-day  dime  for  ) 


package  making  ten  quarts.     Booklet  of   recipes  free 
/'Our  Colors  (6)  and  Havftrs  (12)  are  best  and  cheapi'St, 

CHR.  HANSEN'S  LIBORATOKY,  Kol  .(070,  I.lttle  KalU.  \.  Y. 


*!KN — Fanlitie?*  (or  handling  I'trge  ejiliuus. 
leased  to  rjuote  you.     Bank  references 
XiYHF.W   I'l  llMSilING  CO.,  90-102  Uugglea  St.,  Boalon,  Xus. 
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G  U  A  R.  AN  TEED 
WATER    BON  D  S 

Write  for  Circular  L,  and  New  York,  Boston.  Phila- 
delphia, and  Pittshurnh  bunk  references. 


'Goi^R#N 


OF  PITTSBURGH,  PA, 

p.%iD-i;p  c.%PiT.%i.      -        -      saoo.ooo.oo 

JAMES  S.  KUHN.  L.  L.  McCLELLAND, 

Prtsidfnt.  Sfc't/  and  Treasurer. 


^P^^^Mushroom  Raising*' 


This 

Book 
FREE. 


This  book  shows  you  the  great  profit 
in  mushroom  raising.  It  tells  you  how 
to  make  money  on  a  very  small  outlay. 
To  all  interested,  we  will  send  this 
book  free.  Write  before  the  limited 
edition  is  exhausted. 

UNION  SEED  COMPANY  (Inc.) 

Dept.  21,  104  Hanover  St.,  Boston 
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Safety 
of  Operation 

A  Cadillac  may  safely  be  stopped, 
and  can  easily  be  started,  while 
climbing  the  steepest  grade — one 
of  the  many  performances  which 
show  the  safety  of  operation  and 
demonstrate  the  unusual 
power  of  the  Cadillac. 
Chief  among  the 
notable  fea- 
tures of 
the 


't 


'^   ™  l^^^^  remark- 

ably low  cost 
of  maintenance. 
This  economy  is  manifest 
not  only  in  the  cost  of  fuel 
and  lubrication,  but  in  repairs; 
for  the  Cadillac  comes  near  to 
being  actually  trouble-proof. 
Never-failing  serviceableness 
makes  it  the  most  satisfactory  car 
to  own;  thorough  excellence  of 
workmanship  and  time-tried  prin- 
ciples of  construction  make  it  the 
most  economical. 

Model  F— Side  Entrance 
Touring:  Car,  shown 
above,  $950. 

Model  B— Touring  Car 
with  detachable 
Tonnean,  $900. 

Model  E— Light,  stylish, 
powerful  Runabout, 
divided  seat,  $750. 

Model  D— Four-Cylinder, 
30  h.  p.  Touring:  Car, 
$2,800. 

All  prices  f.o.b.  Detroit. 

Write  for  Catalog,  AV.   and  address 

of  nearest    dealer,    where    you    may 

see  and  try  a  Cadillac. 

CADILLAC  AUTOMOBILE  CO.. 
Detroll.  Mich. 

Member  A.  \,.  A.  M. 


Boody,McLellan^Co. 
Bankers 

57  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 

Members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


ORDERS  EXHCUTHD  hOR  CASH 
OR  ON  MARGIN 

Interest  allowed  on  deposits  subject  to  cheque 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

Albany  Pouf$hkeepsie  New  H&ven 

Hartford,  Bridgeport  and  Brooklyn 


The  project  had  seemed  gently  humorous  before — it 
was  more  than  that  now,  witli  this  stern  business  grav- 
ity injected  into  it.  The  bankers  discussed  the  monu- 
ment with  me.  We  met  several  times.  They  proposed 
an  indestructible  memorial,  to  cost  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  insane  oddity  of  a  monument  set  up 
in  a  village  to  preserve  a  name  that  would  outlast  the 
hills  and  the  rocks  without  any  such  help,  would  ad- 
vertise Klmira  to  the  ends  of  the  earth— and  draw  cus- 
tom. It  would  be  the  only  monument  on  the  planet  to 
Adam,  and  in  the  matter  of  interest  and  impressiveness 
could  never  have  a  rival  until  somebody  should  set  up 
a  monument  to  the  Milky  Way 

"  In  the  beginning— as  a  detail  of  the  project  when  it 
was  as  yet  a  joke  I  had  framed  a  humble  and  be- 
seeching and  perfervid  jjetition  to  Congress  begging 
the  Government  to  build  the  monument,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  the  Great  Republic's  gratitude  to  the  Father 
of  the  Human  Race  and  as  a  token  of  her  loyalty  to 
him  in  this  dark  day  of  his  humiliation  when  his  older 
children  were  doubting  him  and  deserting  him.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  this  petition  ought  to  be  presented, 
now— it  would  be  widely  and  feelingly  abused  and 
ridiculed  and  cursed,  and  would  advertise  our  scheme 
and  make  our  ground-floor  stock  go  off  briskly.  So  I 
sent  it  to  Gen.  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  who  was  then  in 
the  House,  and  he  said  he  would  present  it.  But  he 
did  not  do  it.  I  think  he  e.xplained  that  when  he  came 
to  read  it  he  was  afraid  of  it :  it  was  too  serious,  too 
gushy,  too  sentimental — the  House  might  take  it  for 
earnest. 

'■  We  ought  to  have  carried  out  our  monument 
scheme;  we  could  have  managed  it  without  any  great 
difficulty,  and  Elmira  would  now  be  the  most  cele- 
brated town  in  the  universe." 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

A  Reliearsal,  —  "  Gracious,  Elsie  !"  exclaimed  the 
girl's  mother,  "  why  are  you  shoutmg  in  that  horrible 
fashion  ?    W^hy  can't  you  be  quiet,  like  W'illie  ?  " 

"  He's  got  to  be  quiet,  the  way  we're  playin',"  re- 
plied Elsie.  "  He's  papa  coming  home  late  and  I'm 
yon.'"— Philadelphia  Press. 


A  Pertinent  Question.  — In  a  North  of  England 
college  a  student  greatly  annoyed  the  professor  of 
natural  sciences  by  asking  frequent  and  foolish  ques- 
tions. One  day,  after  he  had  interrupted  the  lecturer 
several  times  with  irrelevant  remarks  and  questions, 
he  asked,  "  Professor,  how  long  can  an  animal  live 
without  brains  ? " 

"Well,"  was  the  professor's  reply,  "I  really  don't 
know,  Mr.  F .     How  old  are  you  ?  " — Tit-Bifs. 


Proud  Moment.  —  Mike  :  "  Oi  hear  yez  wor 
foined  foive  dollars  fer  assaulting  McDooley." 

Pat  :  Oi  wor' ;  an'  it  wor  a  proud  momint  whin  Oi 
hur-rd  th'  sintince,  b'gorry  !  " 

Mike  :  "  Pfat's  th'  rayson  av  thot  ?  " 

Pat  :  "  Faith,  an'  it  show'd  which  av  us  had  th'  best 
of  th'  contist."— Z)c/;-o/V  Tribune. 


A  Good  Idea.— Linemen  were  engaged  in  putting 
up  telegraph  poles  on  land  belonging  to  an  old  farmer, 
who  objected.  The  men  produced  a  paper  by  which 
they  said  they  were  aHowed  to  put  the  poles  where 
they  pleased.  The  farmer  went  back  and  turned  a 
large  bull  into  the  field.  The  savage  beast  made 
after  the  men,  and  the  old  farmer,  seeing  them  run- 
ning, shouted  :  "  Sliow  him  the  paper!  Show  him  tlie 
paper !  "—Chicago  Ne^vs. 


"Always  The  Best; 


COCOA 

ASPUREASCANBEMADE. 

YOUR  GROCER  SELLS  IT. 

TAKE  NO   OTHER. 


The  Only  Razor  That   Requires 

No  Honing!  No  Grinding! 

No  annoying  razor  troubles  possible  with 
the   Carbo-Magnetic. 

Our   Book  "Hints  to  Shavers"  Free 

It  not  only  tells  the  "why"  of  the  Carbo- 
Magnetic,  but  tells  how  to  select  and  care  for 
a  razor,  and  explains  fully  the  essential 
points  that  go  to  make  shaving  a  pleasure. 

Sold  on  Three 
Months'   Trial 

Money  returned  without  argiiment  if  you  are 
not  more  than  pleased.  Pnce  singly,  $2.50  ;  pair, 
in  morocco  case,  $5.50  ;  double  concave,  for  extra 
heavy  beards,  $3.00.  Buy  of  your  dealer.  He 
has  (or  can  get)  the  Carbo-Magnetic.  If  he 
won't  get  one-we  will  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt 
of  price,  under  our  binding  guarantee. 

Firm  of  A.  L.  SILBERSTEIN.   Makers  of 

^.  Cutlery,  "'^-52«'i'„"Af"»> 

"Carbo-Magnetic"  Elastic  Cushion  Strop,  $1  each, 

at  dealers  or  by  mail,  postpaid. 


INCOME  OF 

O/  PER  ANNUM  ON  SUMS  OF  S 100^ 
/-|  OR  MORE.  WITHDRAWABLE     ' 
'      AFTER  ONE  YEAR.        yX 


SECURED 


by  first  mortgage  on  New 
York  City  improved  real 
estate,  and  a  guarantee  fund  of  10'  ,'.  of 
the  face  value  of  all  mortgages  in  force. 

This  corporation  is  subject  to  exami- 
nation by  the  Superintendent  of  Banks 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 


KN  CKERBOCK[R 


dAVONI©^ 


38  Park  Row 


LOAN 

(Estiiblisheil  IHKS 


New  York  City 


U\  inP  Hindl'apors.   A  Volume 
I^LIro  "  Minute.  Sample  dozen 

Covers  te  onier.     Hest  thina  for 
Keiiclim:  Rooms.  ll.U.Uullnrrt, 

•Xll    I'ittstielii,    Miisa.          Agents 
Wanted.  
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Should  be   Pateiitefl.— Dinah  :   "  Mandy,  wha' 

foh  you  give  dat  baby  a  big  piece  of  polik  ter  chaw  on  ? 
Don'  yoii-all  know  the  poh  child  '11  choke  on  it :"  " 

Mandv  :  "  Dinah,  don'  you  see  de  string  tied  to  dat 
piece  er  fat  pohk?  De  udder  end's  tied  to  de  chile's 
toe.  Ef  he  chokes  he'll  kick,  an'  if  he  kicks  he'll  jerk 
de  pohk  out.  Ah  reckon  you  all  don't  learn  nie 
nothin'  'bout  bringin'  up  chillun!"  —  Cleveland 
Leader. 


Strange.— The  Rev.  Alexander  Torrey:  "Is 
it  not  a  strange  thing,  Mr.  McStiffins  ?  Last  night,  at 
my  reading  of  '  Coriolanus,'  the  hall  was  empty  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour;  while  at  the  vicar's  lantern  lec- 
ture on  Palestine,  the  young  people  sat  in  the  dark  for 
over  three  hours  and  quite  seemed  to  enjoy  it.  '  -  Judy 
(London). 


Buncoed — In  a  certain  home  where  the  stork  re- 
cently visited  there  is  a  6-year-()ld  son  of  inquiring 
mind.  \Vhen  he  was  first  taken  in  to  see  the  new  ar- 
rival he  explained  :  "  Oh,  mamma,  it  hasn't  any  teetli  I 
Oh,  mamma,  it  hasn't  any  hair  ! "'  Then,  clasping  his 
hands  in  despair,  he  cried:  "  Somebody  has  done  us  ! 
It's  an  old  hz^ay P  —  Chicago  News. 


Degrees  of  Mourning.  —  Irishman  (to  shop- 
man): "  I  want  somethin'  for  mournin'  wear,  but  I 
don't  know  exactly  what  the  coostom  is.  What  do 
they  be  wearin'  now  for  mournin'  ?  " 

Shopman  :  "  It  depends  a  little  on  how  near  the 
relative  is  for  wliom  you  wish  to  show-  this  mark  of 
respect.  For  a  very  near  relative  you  sliould  have  a 
black  suit,  a  black  band  on  your  hat,  and  black  gloves. 
For  some  one  not  so  near  and  dear  you  may  have  a 
broad  band  of  black  on  your  left  arm,  or  a  somewhat 
narrower  one  for  somebody  more  distant." 

Irishman  :  "  Och,  is  that  it  ?  Well,  then,  gimme  a 
shoestring.    It's  nie  woife's  mother ! "—  Tit-Bits. 


By  Gas.  —  An  Irishman  who  was  tortured  with 
toothache  walked  into  a  dentist's  surgery  one  evening 
and  inquired  of  the  extractor  of  molars  :  "  How  much 
do  yez  charge  for  pullin'  out  wan  tooth  ?" 

"  One  shilling  ;  five  shillings  with  gas,"  replied  the 
expert  on  ivories. 

"  Five  shillin's  with  gas  ! ''  gasped  Pat.  "  Begor- 
rah,  then,  I'll  come  round  agin  early  in  the  mornin' 
when  its  daylight." —  The  Toiler. 


CURRENT    EVENTS. 
Foreign. 

Russo-Japanese  War. 

July  22.— According  to  Russian  advices  Oyama's 
lines  extend  from  Liao  Yang  to  Possiet  Bay, 
the  total  strength  of  the  Japanese  being  esti- 
mated at  550,000  men.  M.  Witte  is  received  by 
President  Loubetand  Premier  Rouvier  in  Paris. 

July  23.— The  Czar  and  Emperor  William  sail  on 
imperial  yachts  to  hold  a  conference  in  the 
Baltic  Sea. 

July  24.— The  Czar  returns  to  St.  Petersburg  after 
his  conference  with  Empjeror  William  ;  it  is  said 
that  the  Kaiser  advised  tlie  making  of  peace 
vk'ith  Japan  and  the  restoration  of  order  at  home. 

July  25.— Baron  Komura,  Japanese  peace  envoy,  ar- 
rives in  New  York,  and  announces  that  Russia 
must  pay  an  indemnity,  but  that  the  amount 
would  not  be  excessive. 

July  26.— A  Japanese  battalion  lands  at  De  Castries, 
on  the  Siberian  coast.  M.  Takahira,  Japanese 
Minister  to  the  United  States  visits  Oyster  Hay 
and  is  reported  as  having  sounded  the  President 
as  to  the  United  States's  attitude  toward  inter- 
ference with  a  "  durable  peace"  alliance  by  Ger- 
man influence  over  the  Czar. 

July  27.— With  the  landing  of  a  Japanese  force  on 
Siberian  soil  and  tlie  seizure  of  a  point  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Amur,  it  is  believed  tiiat  Japan 
intends  to  cut  off  Russian  communications  on 
tlie  north  Baron  Komura  and  Minister  Taka- 
hira, the  Japanese  peace  envoys,  visit  President 
Roosevelt  at  Oyster  Bay. 

July  28.— The  Russians  on  Saghalien  Island  are  iso- 
lated, and  their  surrender  or  capture  is  e.vpected 
soon  M.  Sato,  of  the  peace  delegation,  says 
that  an  armistice  is  prooable  as  soon  as  the 
peace  negotiations  begin. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

July  22. — Twenty-four  persons  are  killed  and  fifty- 
seven  injured  by  a  bomb  which  is  thrown  at  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey. 

July  24.— Premier  Balfour  announces  to  the  British 
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Commons  that  his  ministry  has  decided  not  to 
resign. 

July  23.—  Nine  thousand  iron-workers  strike  at  War- 
saw, and  a  riot  occurs  in  whiclione  man  is  killed. 

The  Swediih  Cabinet  resigns,  owin^jto  an  adverse 
report  of  the  Riksdag  committee  on  the  govern- 
ment's iNorwegian  bill. 

July  26.— Commander  Peary's  North  Pole  e.xpedi- 
tion  sails  from  North  Sydney,  C.  li. 
The  Governor  of  Odessa  issues  a  proclamation,  in 
which  he  blames  the  Jews  for  the  recent  dis- 
orders. Twelve  men  are  said  to  have  been 
killed  in  disturbances  at  Nijni  .Novgorod, 
Russia. 

July  27. — The  seventh  annual  congress  of  Zionists 

opens  at  Basle,  Switzerland. 
Shanghai  native  bankers  pronose  to  boycott  the 

American  International  Banking  Corporation. 
Secretary  of  War  Taft,  Miss  Roosevelt,  and  their 

party  receive  unusual  honors  in  the  Japanese 

capital. 

July  28.-  The  Norwegian  Storthing  agrees  to  submit 
the  question  of  the  dissolution  of  the  union  with 
Sweaen  to  the  people  through  a  referendum. 

Signs  of  tension  are  again  observed  in  the  relations 
of  France  and  Germany,  through  the  inability  of 
the  French  Premier  and  Prince  Radolin  to  ar- 
range a  basis  for  the  Morocco  conference. 

Domestic. 

July  22.— Attorney-General  Moody,  in  addressing 
the  I-incoln  Club,  of  Boston,  says  that  he  has 
not  withheld  any  facts  that  the  public  ought  to 
know  in  the  beef  trust  incjuiry,  and  that  the 
Administration  seeks  early  trials  in  the  cases  of 
corporations  and  individuals. 

Vellow-fever  cases  are  found  in  New  Orleans,  and 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Texas  declare  a  quar- 
antine on  passenger  traffic  for  that  city. 

July  23.  — Announcement  is  made  in  Pittsburg  that 
anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  miners  have  ar- 
ranged to  join  in  a  strike  within  a  few  weeks. 

Daniel  Lamont,  ex- Secretary  of  War,  dies  at  Mil- 
brook,  N.  Y. 

July  24. — President  Roosevelt  persuades  Governor 
Carter  of  Hawaii  to  withdraw  his  resignation. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Bonaparte  says  that  the 
Navy  Department  will  make  a  most  thorough 
investigation  of  the  Benningiou  disaster.  Full 
reports  show  that  62  are  dead  as  a  result  of  the 
explosion. 

The  body  of  John  Paul  Jones  is  placed  with  the 
honors  of  an  admiral  in  a  temporary  vault  at 
Annapolis. 

July  25.  -United  States  Senator  Mitchell  is  sen- 
tenced to  be  imprisoned  for  six  months,  and  to 
pay  a  hne  of  $1,000,  in  the  land  fraud  cases  at 
Portland,  Ore.,  but  is  granted  a  stay,  pending 
an  appeal. 

July  26.  — Examination  of  the  ^mhoni  Bcniiing-toii 
shows  that  only  one  boiler  .exploded,  and  that 
the  ship's  hull  was  not  materially  damaged. 

July  27.  Yellow  fever  cases  in  New  Orleans  are  re- 
ported as  200  ;  the  plague  spreads  to  Tampa,  Fla. 
The  New  York  State  Superintendent  of  Insurance 
makes  a  report  censuring  severely  the  Mutual 
Reserve  Life  Insurance  Company,  charging  it 
with  concealing  judgments  and  exaggerating  its 
surplus. 


CONTINUOUS   INDEX. 

Below  will  be  found  an  index  covering  the  issues  of 
The  Literakv  Dhjest  for  the  last  three  months. 
Lach  week  the  subiects  for  the  week  previous  will  be 
added,  and  the  subjects  for  the  issue  fourteen  weeks 
previous  will  be  eliminated,  so  that  the  reader  will 
always  be  able  to  turn  readily  to  any  topic  considered 
in  our  columns  during  the  preceding  tliree  months. 
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Club-women's  replies  to,  73; 
Collars,  High,  and  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  782 
College  athletics.  Commercialism  in,  807 
Colleges,    Denominational,  excluded   from    Carnegie 

benefit,  S61 
Collision  exhibition,  Mr.  Westinghouse's.  857 
Comedy,  Zangwill's  indictment  of  modern,  816 
Composite  Madonna,  The  first,  749 
Congregational  Church,  Liturgical  unrest  in  the,  151* 
Cotton-crop  reports.  Leaks  in,  923 

Scandal  of,  103* 
Cranes,  Magnetic,  83* 
(Crucifixion,  New  light  on  the,  821 
Crystal  or  organism,  84* 
Czar's  escape  from  assassination,  714 

gift  of  religious  liberty,  707 

Dalrymple,  Mr.,  on  municipal  ownership,  925 
D'Annunzio's  unsuccessful  tragedy,  46* 
Deficit,  Government,  y6* 
Degeneracy  in  America,  696 
Delcasse's  defeat  in  Morocco,  902 
Depew,  Senator,  and  "  Equitable"  Finance,  106* 
Diamonds,  The  making  of  paste,  82* 
Divorce,  Felix  Adler  on,  896 

The  Roman  Catholic  theory  of,  821  ; 

Drama  as  an  aid  to  sedition,  The,  8gi 

CALIFORNIA    CURIOS. 

Send  50c.  silver  (securely  wrapped) 
for  hand-painted  Orangewood  Stamp 
Box,  or  25c.  for  decorated  Orangewood 
Pincushion,  center  of  Sequoia  bark ;  also 
price  list  of  other  novelties,  useful  and 
ornamental,  made  from  this  beautiful 
golden  wood.  Art  Curio  Co..  Box  lo, 
San  Bernadino,  Cal. 

Readers  of  The  Literajit 


$2.50  for  50 


THE  MESPA 


$5.00  for  lOG 


The  Segar  of  Segars.      Sold  Straight  to  the  Smoker. 
No  Charge  for  Tea  Smoked  ii\  Trial. 

We  sell  direct — wholesalers,  retailers  and  all  "  inbetweens  "  are  absolutely 
cut  out,  enabling  us  to  give  you  extra  quality  and  save  you  money. 

THE  MESPA  OUR  LEADER 

IT  IS  THE  MOST  POPULAR  AND 

Best  Segar  at  $5.00  the  Hundred. 

Reina  Perfecto  shape  (the  above  cut  is  its  exact  size  and  shape),  hand- 
made with  long  Havana  filler  of  rich  quality,  the  wrapper  being  a  choice 
Sumatra.     It  is  equal  to  any  and  superior  to  most  lo  cent  Segars. 

YOU    RUN    NO    RISK    BUYING    FROM    US 

THE   FOLLOWING  SIGNED  GUARANTEE   IS   IN    EVERY   BOX: 

"These  Segars  are  absolutely  guaranteed  to  give  entire  satisfaction.    Give  them 


a  fair,  liberal  trial  by  smoking  ten.  If  they  do  not  suit  you  in  every  way,  ret 
the  remainder  at  our  expense,  and  your  money  will  be  refunded  in  full,  tl 
being  positively  no  charge  for  ten  smoked  in  trial. 


return 
lere 


Segars  sent,  charges  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  In  ordering 
please  be  sure  to  state  whether  you  like  a  strong,  medium  or  mild  segar. 

Booklet  "  L  "  explains  the  advantages  of  our  plan  of  trading,  also  contains 
illustrated  descriptions  of  our  complete  line.     Sent  postpaid  on  request. 

THE  MAPES  SEGAR  COMPANY,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


J 


nd-ink 


ve  yovi  a  legally 
guarantee  that  my  paint  will  last  eight  years. 
That  8  thre*  to  five  years  longer  than  any  other 
paint  makers'  guarantee.  My  paint  is  so  good 
that  I  will  let  you  put  2  FULL  tiALLOXS  on 
your  buildings  before  you  even  decide  to  buy. 
Return  what's  left  at  my  expense  or  use  all  you 
need  and  Pay  me  In  6  Months.  My  paint  is 
made  of  e  best  materials — but  unlike  other 
paints  every  ingredient  is  fresh  and  freshly 
ground  to  your  ordei,  Ev«ry  can  dated.  You 
get  the  pigment  and  oil  in  separate  cans,  stir 
together  and  you  eet  the  full  life  of  every  ele- 
ment. I  prepay  all  freight  on  sis  gallons  or  over. 
Tel  e  how  much  paint  you  need  or  the  length, 
width  and  height  of  your  buildings  and  I  will 
send  paint  book,  copy  of  guarantee,  sample 
colors,  instructions,  "This  Little  Book  Tells 
How  to  Paint,"  and  tell  you  how  much  your 
painting  will  cost.     Write  now  to  0.  L.  Chase. 


401  A  NO.  eth  St ,  St.  Loai.,  Mo. 


The  Paint 

Man 


SENSATIONAL    PRICES 

This  niaeninrcnt  1905  miidrl  Side 
Kiitr.ince  Touring  Car  lUtlng  at 
If'JOU  nill  be  sold  bj  uh  for 
only  t(i!).'>.  We  are  untler 
/  contract  tiot  to  openly  adver- 
'tise  name,  but  it  is  made  by 
'one  of  the  old  reliable  manufacturers 
and  we  will  give  nameand  full  information  on  request.  Above 
car  has  Double  Side  Entrance,  Detachable  Tonneau,  Double  Op- 
posed Holer  vlth  C)  Undent  4  >^  x  4  J^.  Actual  12  IIP.  Seats  &  per- 
sons. Any  make  Detachat>le  Tires.  Lamps,  Horn,  etc.  Weight 
1400  lbs.  All  new  cars  to  l>e  shipped  direct  from  factory  subject 
to  factory  guarantee.  Will  pay  railroad  fare  to  purchasers  with- 
in 300  miles.  Have  many  other  bar^jains  ran^injj  from  $200  up. 
Write  for  catalog  and  special  discounts  at  once.    Agents  wanted. 

MEAD  MOTOR  CO..  Dept.  D  195,  Chlca^' 


The 

Home 
KINDERGARTEN 

FOR.  MOTHERS 

Is  .1  practical  jjlan  of  instructive  amuse- 
ment accompanied  by  suitable  material 
and  based  on  correct  kindergarten 
principles.  A  delight  to  children  — 
a  boon  to  parents. 

Terms  reasonable  — Book  free. 

HOME  KINDERGARTEN  SCHOOL 

.S25  VVashifiKton  Arcade.      Detroit.  Mich. 


Pan-Toc 


\     (iKN'ILKHAN'S 
IHItSSIMUIlAlK 


of  a  1 1. 


which  r>re.Hi4e.s  and  creases  your  trousers  while 
you    elfep.      Provides   !<n    improved    hariRer   for 
coat    ami    vest,    h   liHiidy    place  for    slipiters   ori 
hoes.     Tliisc-hatr  will  FOSITIVKLY    prevent 
haggy   knees   hy  500  lit.-,  pressirre  m- 
Btaiitly    ai)pliej.      Your    clothing   will 
appear  as  FKKSH  KVKRY  9I0RMNG 
as  iljiist  from  the  tailor's      Save.'  its 
coitt    in   fi    months   and    will     lact    a 
lifetime.     Indispensable  in   a  gentle- 
man's apartment.     Price  within  reach 
Write    to-day    for    illustrated     descriptive     folder 


and     price. 


GINSENG 

D.     IinA.TDT, 


SRRDS  A.VD  ROOTS. 
Prices  low.  50  cent  book  on 
Ciilttire  and  Profits  of  Ginseng 
FRKK.  Send  for  it.  Address 
Box    U15,    Bremen,    Ohio. 


CE.NTRAL    3IANTEL    CO.,    ISIB    Ollre    St.,    ST.     LOVIS,    BO. 


SELL 
SHORT 
STORIES 


Story-Writing  and  Journalism 

tHiiKlit  l>y  mail ;  pliort  stories  and  book 
manuscripts  critlci.sed  and  revised ;  also 
placed  on  ooinniiS!<ion.  Send  for  free  book- 
let, "Writing  for  ProBt  ";  tells  how. 

THE    NATIONAL    PRESS   ASSOCrATION 
101  The  Baldwin  Indljtnspolia,  Ind. 


DiaKST  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Continuous  Index  (Continued). 

Dramatic  art  and  the  masses,  142* 

problem,  An  interesting,  ii4* 

season,  End  of  tlie,  I551 
Dunne's,  Mayor,  change  of  base,  105* 
Dynamite  transportation,  The  problem  of ,  934 

Earth  has  solidified,  How  the,  745 

Eclipse  ex[)editions  pay  ?  Do,  70; 

Egoism  as  a  basis  for  Christian  cthiLS.  036 

Electric  transformer,  The,  935 

Electrical  industries,  l^rogress  in,  935 

Electricity  in  railroading,  858 

■'  Elga,"  }I.iu|)tmann's  new  play.  624 

Emperor  William's  attitude  to  France,  66g 

Engine,  rotary,  I'roblem  of  the,  17* 

England's  buffer  state  for  Nortii  India,  904 

Equitable  management.  Weighing  the  new,  921 

metliods  of  finance,  i' 

Regeneration  of  the,  849 

settlement,  The,  886 
European  pressure  on  United  States,  754 
Evangelization  of  New  York,  859 
Explosive,  Safe,  wanted,  660 
Explosives,  Railroad  transportation  of,  774 
Express  train.  The  coming,  48* 

Faith,  A  returning  age  of,  105* 
Fast  trains,  Are  they  dangerous  ?  81* 

Safety  of,  2* 
Federation,  Protestant,  Catholic  view  of,  54* 
Fiction  as  an  art,  776 

Tendencies  in  American,  740 
Financial  corruption  charged  against  Loomis,  650 
Fire  proof  scenery.  Real,  744 
Fire  protection,  706 

Fishery  disjjutes  with  Newfoundland,  714 
Fishing  witii  drugs,  857 
FitzGerald  classed  as  an  amateur,  4;* 
Flame  as  an  electrical  conductor,  17* 
Flying  machines.  An  exhibition  of,  82* 
Fogs,  To  clear,  with  electricity,  817 
Folk,  Governorj  and  Sunday-closing  laws,  no* 
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Protestant  uneasiness  in,  18* 
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French  neutrality,  American  views  of,  733 

novel  and  the  American  woman.  The,  77'' 

republic.  Plot  to  overthrow,  668 

virtue  and  American  virtue,  90* 


Garbage  disposal  and  city  politics,  u* 
Gas,  illuminating.  Dangers  of,  14* 

monopolists  vs.  the  people,  691  ^ 

German  efforts  to  revise  Christianity,  87*         ' 

and  English  admirals,  828  ^ 

Crown  Prince  wedding,  90T 

press  on  Morocco  dispute.  88*  ^- 

Germany  affected  by  Russian  situation,  712 
■'Girl,  Unpleasant,"  in  literature,  The,8go 
Gomez,  tiie  liberator,  4* 

Great  Britain  open  to  invasion  ?  Is,  789  * 

Guns,  great,  with  rapid  fire,  932 

Hay,  Secretary,  Death  of,  35* 

as  a  man  of  letters,  in* 
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Imperialism,  How  France  will  check  our,  153* 

Incandescent  lami)s,  I'ire  from,  818 

India,  North,  England's  buffer  state  for,  904 

Instinct  in  insects.  Origin  of,  51* 

International  conventions,  'I'iiree,  152* 

Invention  as  a  department  of  business,  47* 

Ireland's  literary  revival,  S16 

Irish  akin  to  ancient  Romans,  703 

Iron  and  copiier,  ICxhaiistion  of  our  supply  of,  115* 

Islands  as  weather  stations,  14* 

Italy,  Economic  progress  of ,  126* 

James,  Henry,  on  American  men  and  women, 929 
Japan  as  the  "  .Scourge  of  (Jod,"  785 

Missionary  situation  in,  708 
Japanese  civilization.  Seamy  side  of,  888 

menace  to  colonists  in  the  East,  788 

naval  victory.  The,  812 

success.  Menace  of,  920 
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Iefferson,  Joseph,  Some  estimates  of,  655 
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udaism  in  New  \'ork.  Condition  of,  936 
Proposed  synod  of,  lo* 
Jury  system  a  failure  ?  Is  the,  696 

Kaiser's  Cup,  Capture  of  the,  812 
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I^ad-l«)ring  insects,  146* 
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Think  it  over 
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10=  Room   House   Heated 
all  last  Winter  at  Cost  of 


$15.00 


Pastor's  Study,  Robinson's  Run,  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
THE  PBCK-WILI-IAMSON  COMPANY.  McDonald.  Pa.,  May  5,  1905. 

Dear  Sirs: — Tlic  severe  winter  just  passed  aff<Tfle(i  ample  opportunity  to 
test  the  merits  of  the  UNDEKIHH!)  FURNACE  you  instnlled  in  our 
parsonage  last  October.  It  fully  met  every  demand  made  upon  it.  \Ve  are 
leady  tn  affirm  that  it  surpassed  all  claims  you  advanced  for  it,  and  I  would 
enipliasi;^e  the  following;  points  of  excellence: 

1.  There  are  ten  registers  in  our  home,  one  tn  each  room,  half  on  the 
second  floor.  The  house  was  heated  effectively  at  all  limes,  even  in  the 
coldest  weather. 

Z.  Only  a   few  times  during  below-zero  weather  did  I  have  to  <eed  the 
fiirnat  e  more  than   tuice  in  24  hours.     In    mild   weather  I  frequently  did  not 
touch  it  in  36  to  40  hours,  except  to  regulate  draught. 
3.  I  liad  no  difficulty  in  operating  the  furnace. 

4.  AVe  l>urned  last  winter  not  quite  375  bushels  slack,  costing  us  4  cents 
per  bushel,  delivered,  total  515.00. 

Needless  to  add,  it  is  my  belief  that  yoi:  have  solved  the  problem  of 
providing:  a  furnace  that  will  give  abundance  of  steady  heat,  at  minimum 
cost  for  fuel.        Yours  very  sincerely,      (^i^-ned)  J.  W.  ENGLISH,  Paster. 

Compare  the  above  cost  with  your  coal  bills  for  last  winter. 
It  is  none  too  early  to  begin  planning  for  next  wintei'. 
Heating  Plans  and  Services  of  our  Engineering  Sept.  absolutely  free 

T.et  IIS  send  you  FREE  our  fXnERFEF.I)  fim.k  nnd 
fac-siuiile  voliint.iry  letters  proving  every  claim  we  uialce. 


PECK -WILLIAMSON  COMPANY. 

Dealers  are  invited  to  write  for  our  very  attractive  proposition. 


304  W.  5th  St. 
Cincinnati,  0. 


Three      \ 

Distinct 

Models 

$800  — A  two  pas.senger,  i6  H.  P.,  2  cylin- 
der (5  x  5)  Runabout. 

$I250-A  five  passenger,  20  H.  P.,  2  cylin- 
der (5  %  X  5)  Touring  Car.    See  illustration. 

$2000— A  24-28  H.  P.  Touring  Car,  4  cylin- 
der  vertical    engine,   sliding    gear   trans- 
mission and  fewer  moving  parts  than  any 
4  cylinder  car  made. 
Write  us  for  catalocue  and  proof  of  what 

Wayne  C:irs  have  done  and  can  do. 

Wayne  Automobile  Co. 

Detroit.  Mich. 


\n 


t ' \ 

A  HEARTFELT  PLEA  FOR  THE 
SIMPLE    RELIGION 

that  is  unincumbered  by  the  artificiality  of  man-made 
creeds  and  denominational  divisions,  but  simply  ac- 
cepts Christ  and  His  teachings  in  their  original  clear- 
ness and  parity. 

BY  A  DISTINGUISHED  LAYMAN 

THE  CHURCH 
OF  CHRIST 

A  book  full  of  striking,  original  and  suggestive 
thought,  destined  to  make  a  stir  in  religious  and  theo- 
logical circles,  and  set  all  intelligent  men  to  thinking. 


"I  consider  it  a  most  nopeful,  broad-visioned,  and 
very  needful  book.  It  is  a  timely  publication.  The 
theme  has  been  in  the  minds  of  many,  and  the  facts 
presented  are  those  which  men  are  searching  for.  It 
has  my  hearty  endorsement."  Ceofije  /■'.  Tihhitts, 
Inter-State  Secretary,  Y   M.  C.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C 

"A  clear  and  forcible  presentation  of  the  subject 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  New  Testament.  Tho  a 
'  layman,'  one  will  accord  him  the  fulness  and  clear- 
ness of  the  learned  minister  and  free  from  all  taint  of 
theological  or  philosophical  speculation.  Its  style  is 
simple,  logical,  convincing,  and  the  matter  7>iultu»i  in 
parvo. — U.  Moffett,  Cleveland,  O. 


^^ 


13)110,  cloth.    33b pages.     $/.oo  net.     By  mail,  {•1.14. 

FUNK  &  WAQNALLS  CO.,  Pubs.,  New  York 


Don't  just  l>in  iii"'  liiiw>^*  wlirii  nou  drop  your 
k'liiHsi'H  iinil  hri'iik  thfui-  Siiiuc  lliinn  will  hiippi  11 
(ivcrii«iiin.  (let  Shi'i'-On  KiK-f/hintK-K.  Jlcilil  tinlu 
u  itlioMt  ficlint!  tlKht'ind  (in- the  nuwt  Oionoiniciil. 

Ml  -hiipcs.  Al  ^ill  opli''!!!"*'.  "  l>!ll II r-lhl  "  on  every  piiir 
lull)  iriinninli'pcl  for  1  .v™r.  MouiUliigs  repliueJ  free  ol 
'  liiiKi'  liv  ;inv  "i):u[;iii  in  t'l*'  ^'^  ^. 

Valuable    book    free 

Scnil  uw  (111' nimic  of  your  iipticiiin  nml  wo  will 
miiil  .\(iii  our  book  011  •'"'  "'uro  of  tlio  r.\cs. 
E.  Kirstein  Sons  Co.,  Dept.  E, 
KMtniiiiKhcd  IHM.  Rochester,  N.  V. 


TOE  BEST?.  LlOni 

Over  100  dlft-  ^^^      ^^^^^brllllaiit  than 

eront  stylos.    F^^T^^W  Iffie*;,'^"    So 

Liuhtat  acont  of     \                    .J^^      Dirt  or  Oilor. 
2c  i>vr  wook.                \^         ^^^/          AKonts    Wnnted 

^     THE  BEST  LIOIIT  CO.,              92  H    6lh  R(  .  C.^too,  0.     | 

DIVORCE ! 


All  the   provisions 
in  every  State  on 

Adultery 

Nonage 

Drunkenness 

Cruelty 

I  m  potency 

Desertion 

Remarriage 

Etc.,  Etc. 

Shown  at  a  glance  in 
form  of  a  chart. 


TO  find  definite  and 
up-to-date  informa- 
tion on  the  legal 
regulations  regarding  di- 
vorce in  every  State  of 
tlie  Union,  including  all 
the  essential  provisions, 
neither  books  nor  papers 
need  be  searched  but  a 
single  glance  will  suffice 
to  give  this  specific  infor- 
mation if  you  own  Hugo 
Ilirsh's  Chart  entitled 
a  "  Tabulated  Digest  of 
Divorce  Laws  of  the 
United  States." 


i\catl>'  lion  ml  ill  (lot  li  <'<>v<>rN.  l^l.SO  poNl  piilit 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


Readers  of  Thk  Litkrary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  wriliuii  to  aiivcrtiscrs. 
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Balky 
Lamps 

There  are  thousands 
and  thousands  of  lamps 
that  don't  work,  all  for 
the  lack  of  the  oroper 
chimney. 

Right  shape,  right 
length,  right  size,  right 
glass. 

Macbeth's  chimney; 
my  name  is  on  it  or  it 
isn't  a  Macbeth. 

My  Index  explains  all 
these  things  fully  and 
interestingly;  tells  how 
to  care  for  lamps.  It's 
free — let  me  send  it  to 
you.      Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


BRIGHTON 


Absolutely   Pure    a^nd    Aerated 
Distilled    Welter 

made  in  your  own  bouse  with 

THE    SANITARY    STILL 

without  trouble  and  at  tiitiiriij: 
cost.  Infinitely  superior  to  any 
filter.  Write  for  booklet,  free, 
with  letters  from  prominent 
people.    Agents  wanted. 

A.  H.  PEIRCE   MFG.    CO., 

68  N.  Green  St.,  Chicago. 
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MR.   JEROME'S   DEFIANCE   TO   THE    BOSSES. 

T^THILE  most  of  the  newspapers  express  hearty  sympathy 
^  *  with  District-Attorney  Jerome's  idea  of  ousting  the  bosses 
from  American  politics,  none  of  them  seems  to  expect  that  such 
a  spectacular  expulsion  will  be  witnessed  by  the  present  genera- 
tion, and  some  fear  that  it  will  be  the  District-Attorney,  instead 
of  tlie  bosses,  who  will  be  out  of  politics  at  the  end  of  the  fight. 
"  The  big  thing,"  says  Mr.  Jerome,  "  i".  to  break  down  the  evil  soli- 
darity of  the  political  machines  and  to  go  over  the  heads  of  the 
groups  of  men  who  control  these  machines,  or  the  bosses,  directly 
to  the  people."  So  he  is  going  to  disregard  the  parly  machines 
in  the  approaching  New  York  City  campaign,  seek  renomination 
for  District-Attorney  of  New  York  County  by  petition,  and  trust  to 
the  people  for  election.  In  doing  this,  he  says,  "  I  hope  to  create 
discussion  all  over  the  country,  especially  of  local  political  affairs," 
and  to  bring  out  "whether  the  people  are  politically  free,  or  sub- 
servient to  the  one-man  power."  He  believes  that  "  this  is  the  ap- 
propriate time  to  make  the  test,"  as  "  there  is  a  feeling  of  unrest 
throughout  the  country."  Mr.  Jerome  himself  does  not  seem  very 
sanguine  of  victory,  for.  he  says,  "v^  hether  I  am  successful  or  not, 
it  will  not  shake  my  faith  in  the  principle."  His  formal  statement, 
which  is  interpreted  as  a  defiance  to  botli  the  political  bosses  in 
New  York,  is  in  part  as  follows: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  present 
time  is  that  small  groups  of  men  have — a.nd  not  infrequently  a  sin- 
gle man  has— obtained  control  of  the  executive  machinery  of  party 
organizations  and  nominating  conventions,  and  stood  between 
public  service  and  the  voters.  The  result  is  that  one  in  public 
office  usually  has  to  choose  between  a  termination  of  his  public 
career  or  subserviency  to  such  a  man  or  group  of  men.  The  pub- 
lic officer,  as  a  consequence,  frequently  feels  no  responsibility  to 
the  people,  but  only  to  those  who  can  secure  for  him  a  return  to 
office  or  future  promotion. 

"  In  the  exercise  of  this  power  such  men  and  groups  of  men  are 
wholly  selfish,  almost  entirely  irresponsible,  and  not  infrequently 
corrupt. 

"  A  man  who  works  with  such  a  group  and  receives  favors  at 
their  hands  comes  under  implicit  obligations  which  can  not  honor- 


ably be  disregarded.  He  can  not  take  office  by  their  favor  and 
still  be  free  to  deal  with  them  and  their  demands  as  iiis  oath  of 
office  requires 

"  I  do  not  propose  to  remain  in  office  by  the  grace  of  any  man  or 
group  of  men  such  as  I  liave  indicated,  and  I  shall  retire  from 
office  only  in  consequence  of  tiie  mandate  of  the  people. 

"  Wlien  I  say  '  the  mandate  of  tiie  people,'  I  mean  precisely 
that ;  and  I  know  of  no  way  other  tiian  that  provided  by  the  elec- 
tion law  of  ascertaining  what  the  people  de.sire  in  such  a  matter. 

"Therefore,  if  at  the  proper  time  there  are  two  thousand  elec- 
tors in  the  County  of  New  York  who  desire  to  have  me  run  again 
for  the  office  of  district-attorney  of  that  county  I  sliall  cau.se  a  pe- 
tition to  be  filed  nominating  me  for  election  to  that  office,  and  in 
this  way  submit  it  to  the 
people  of  this  county  to 
say  whether  or  not  they 
desire  me  to  serve  them 
for  another  term  in  the 
office  I  now  hold." 

This  defiance  "  is  of 
national  interest  and 
importance,"  declares 
the  Boston  Herald 
(Ind.),  for  "  Mr  Jerome 
is  making  war  upon 
bosses,  upon  the  polit- 
ical machinery  which 
has  deprived  the  people 
of  their  power  over  their 
own  Government."  The 
New  York  Siut  (Ind.") 
also  calls  it  an  experi- 
ment "  of  national  inter- 
est," "with  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  onlookers," 
it  adds,  "everywhere 
overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  the  fearless  chal- 
lenger." The  Philadelphia /^;y'j-j- (Rep.)  remarks  that  the  Jerome 
plan  of  appealing  to  the  people  "would  be  impossible  for  any  man 
not  equally  well  known  and  having  had  equal  opportunities. "  but 
it  also  believes  that  "  the  personal  appeal  is  to  be  more  and  more 
common  in  civic  affairs."     It  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Party  organization  will  continue  necessary.  It  is  indispensa- 
ble to  secure  reform  legislation  through  union  with  a  .State  party. 
New  men  will  be  nominated  and  the  usual  average  office  will 
always  be  filled  by  regular  party  action. 

"  But  our  cities  are  to  be  more  and  more  open  to  the  direct  dec- 
laration and  appeal  of  the  individual  citizen,  who  has  the  confi- 
dence of  his  fellow-citizens.  It  was  with  this  Mayor  Weaver 
smashed  the  machine  here.  For  ten  years  city  elections  have 
shown  that  such  appeals  are  possible  and  practicable.  Our  cities 
grow  more  homogeneous.  Their  citizens  act  together.  Better 
and  better  they  know  each  other  and  their  leaders. 

"The  political  machines  are  not  stronger,  but  weaker.  They 
may  look  strong,  because  there  are  more  offices,  but  this  is  mere 
show.  When  the  people  move  these  vanish.  Tammany  could 
once  have  crushed  a  man  like  Jerome.  It  can  no  longer.  Cour- 
age, principle,  faithful  service,  confidence  in  the  people,  direct 
appeals  to  them  are  more  to-day  than  ever.  Where  they  are  their 
future  success  is  certain.'" 

Mr.  Jerome  is  a  Democrat  in  national  politics,  but  was  elected 


DISTRICT-ATTORNEY   JEROME, 

^Vho  declares  his  independence  of  the  political 
bosses. 
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BEFORE   AND   AFTER   THE   DISASTER. 

From  photographs  by  Ezra  Hamilton,  of  San  Diego,  a  Literary  Dkiest  subscriber. 


District-Attorney  of  New  York  County  four  years  ago  on  the  fu- 
sion ticket,  in  opposition  to  Tammany.  The  anti -Tammany  pa- 
pers in  New  York  think  that  his  rigorous  prosecution  of  evil-doers 
lias  had  much  to  do  with  making  the  Tammany  office-holders  toe 
the  mark.  Mr.  Cutting,  the  Citizens"  I'nion  leader,  is  out  with  a 
statement  favoring  Jerome  for  mayor;  but  the  District-Attorney 
expressly  disclaims  any  ambition  to  sit  in  the  mayor's  chair,  and 
Mayor  McClellan's  popularity  is  so  great  that  some  political  ob- 
servers think  Mr.  Jerome  displays  considerable  astuteness  in  his 
choice  of  ambitions. 

A  movement  is  taking  form  to  place  Mr.  Jerome's  name  on  the 
Republican  slate  for  District-Attorney,  and  the  Brooklyn  Standard 
Union  (Rep.)  believes  that  "  the  Republicans  of  New  York  County 
could  not  do  a  wiser  or  more  consistent  thing."  Another  Repub- 
lican paper,  the  New  York  Globe,  says : 

"  It  would  be  a  fatal  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Republican  or- 
ganization to  refuse  to  renominate  Mr.  Jerome,  for  to  do  so  would 
be  to  admit  that  his  standard  of  official  conduct  was  too  high  to 
meet  their  approval.  With  his  name  on  their  ticket,  or  on  a  fu- 
sion ticket,  the  opponents  of  Tammany  would  have  a  moral  force 
whicli  will  l)e  difficult  to  obtain  if  his  name  shall  be  kept  off  for 
any  reason.  lie  contributed  powerfully  to  the  success  of  P'usion 
four  years  ago,  and  he  is  a  more  powerful  personality  now  than  he 
was  then  because  of  his  nearly  four  years  in  office.  His  experi- 
ence has  fitted  him  for  more  valuable  service  in  the  future  than  he 
has  been  capable  of  in  tiie  past,  and  the  city  should  be  given  the 
benefit  of  that  experience." 

To  turn   to   the   opposition  view,   the   Brooklyn   Citizen  (Dem.) 
thinks  Mr.  Jerome's  new  pose  is  merely  a  piece  of  spectacular  act- 
ing to  catch  votes. 
1 1  remarks  : 
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"  In  this  cam- 
paign no  reliance 
can  be  placed  upon 
the  '  Red  Lighls," 
ll)e'  iirass Checks,' 
and  the  other  para- 
phernalia that  were 
so  successful  lour 
years  ago.  Some 
o  t  h  e  r  m  e  a  n  s  of 
arousing  the  emo- 
tional side  of  the  voters  have  to  be  employed  to  make  the  Dis- 
trict-Attorney the  center  of  the  light,  as  he  was  in  the  Low-Shep- 
ard  campaign.  Accordingly.  Mr.  Jerome  and  his  advisers  put  their 
heads  together  and  decided  to  work  the  '  nomination  by  petition  ' 
racket.  It  is  so  bold,  so  heroic,  this  Ajax  attitude  toward  the 
wicked  pohtical  organizations  and  the  tyrannical  bos.ses,  and  as 


GIVE    HIM    A    chance. 

—  Maylx'U  in  the  lirooklyn  l-.aglc. 


New  Yorkers  are  proverbially  '  ea.sy  '  and  the  press  of  New  York 
is  much  given  to  the  exploitation  of  everything  that  is  bizarre, 
abnormal,  and  savoring  of  the  sensational,  the  wily  District-Attor- 
ney is  sure  of  having  the  attention  of  the  people  concentrated  upon 
liim. 

"  Well,  it  suits  B.  B.  Odell.  Jr.,  W.  R.  Hearst,  R.  Fulton  Cut- 
ting, John  C.  Sheehan.  and  all  the  other  anti-Democratic  elements 
to  have  Jerome  starred,  as  they  intend  to  utilize  his  popularity  and 
his  methods  of  campaigning  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fusion  ticket, 
upon  which  Terome's  name  will  appear  as  sure  as  fate.  Not  that 
B.  B.  Odell,  Jr.,  or  W.  R.  Hearst  love  Jerome  or  want  to  see  him 
District-Attorney,  but  because  they  want  to  beat  McClellan,  and  in 
politics,  according  to  Machiavelli,  the  end  justities  the  means." 


"FADS   AND    FANCIES"   OF    NEW   YORK'S 
"SMART   SET." 

'  I  ^HE  arrest  last  month  of  a  solicitor  connected  with  the  "  Social 
-*-  Editors'  Society  "  of  New  York,  for  alleged  blackmail  at  the 
instance  of  a  stubborn  broker  who  refused  to  pay  $500  for  a"  write- 
up"  in  "  Fads  and  P^ancies,"  under  the  penalty  of  having  his  short- 
comings exposed  in  Town  Topics,  resulted  in  a  disclosure  of  the 
ridiculous  vanity  of  so  many  men  and  women  prominent  in  com- 
mercial, financial,  and  social  life  that  it  "has  become,"  says  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  "  the  mirth  of  the  metropolis  and  the  comedy  of 
a  continent."  If  all  reports  be  true,  the  foibles  of  the  leaders  in 
high  finance  and  in  exclusive  society,  or  their  desire  to  get  their 
names  in  print  or  keep  them  out  of  print,  has  furnished  a  golden 
opportunity  to  a  lot  of  not  over-scrupulous  writers  who  have  not  been 
slow  in  taking  advantage  of  it.  Totun  Topics,  The  Smart  Set,  The 
New  Yorker,"  Fads  and  Fancies,"  "  Homes  and  Hobbies,""  Amer- 
ica's Foremost  Families."  and  other  similar  publications  unknown 
to  the  plebeian  masses,  but  cither  feared  or  admired  by  tiie  haut 
iitonde,  arc  some  of  the  best  paying  magazines  and  books  in  the 
country.  'Town  Topics  has  made  its  owner  and  editor.  Col.  Will- 
iam D'Alton  Mann,  wealthy  ;  while  "Fads  and  Fancies  "  has  al- 
ready netted  him  and  his  associates  the  pretty  sum  of  about  $200,- 
000.  altho,  as  it  appears,  no  serious  effort  has  been  made  to  print 
the  one  luuulred  copies  in  edition  dc  luxe  of  this  now  famous  vol- 
ume. These  facts  have  all  come  to  light  as  the  result  of  the  one 
criminal  case  that  has  been  commenced:  while  more  startling  dis- 
coveries are  expected  to  follow  from  other  prosecutions,  of  which 
rumors  are  now  in  the  air. 

The  thing  that  creates  the  greatest  surprise  and  the  loudest  de- 
mands for  explanation  is  the  really  high  standing  of  many  of  the 
people  whose  names  are  involved  in  the  affair.  Tims  the  Toledo 
Blade  remarks : 
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"  Occasionally  some 
man  or  woman,  who  by 
some  stroke  of  fortune 
becomes  suddenly  rich, 
makes  a  spectacle  by  the 
efforts  he  or  she  puts 
forth  to  break  into  so- 
ciety. Their  doings  are 
ludicrous  and  they  are 
held  up  to  merited  deri- 
sion. But  it  was  not  ex- 
pected that  families  like 
the  Astors,  \'anderbilts, 
Depews,  Mackays,  Hunt- 
ingtons,  and  others  would 
llnd  it  necessary  to  buy 
their  way  into  pujjlic  rec- 
ognition by  paying  from 
$500  to  $10,000  for  lauda- 
tory articles  in  ciieap 
books  and  papers." 

The  sum  which  Senator 
Chauncey  M .  1 >  e  p  e  w 
confesses  that  he  paid  for 
"  Fads  and  Fancies  "  was 
$1,500.  His  subscription 
was  made  shortly  after 
his  second  marriage,  at  a 
rather   advanced    age   in 

life,  to  a  beautiful  young  woman  much  younger  than  himself. 
The  facts  in  his  case  may  serve  to  explain  the  methods  employed 
to  dupe,  intimidate,  or  persuade  other  subscribers.  It  seems  that 
the  venerable  Senator  wanted  to  be  "  treated  right  by  the  boys" 
who  might  be  inclined  to  twit  him  in  the  society  journals  about  his 
new  marital  venture.  Colonel  Mann,  however,  declares  that  the 
genial  Depew  was  simply  "springing  one  of  his  jokes"  if  he  inti- 
mated that  he  was  prompted  to  buy  space  in  "Fads  and  Fancies" 
for  fear  of  being  badgered  in  Town  Topics.  When  asked  by  a 
reporter  of  the  New  York  Tribune :  "  Don't  they  take  you  for  an 
easy  mark?"  Senator  Depew  replied,  with  a  laugh,  "  I  guess  I  am. 
I  find  it  hard  to  refuse  my  friends  at  all  times."  But  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  he  was  a  "mark"  no  "easier  "than  many  others 
equally  as  prominent  and  as  s  p   osedly  worldly  wise  as  he. 

"  Can  it  be  possible,"  asks  the  Brooklyn  Eafrlc.  "that  the  chro- 


JOSEPH    M.   DEUEL, 

Justice  of  the  Special  Sessions  Court  of 
New  ^'ork  City,  who  has  been  called  upon  to 
explain  why  he  receives  a  "gratuity"  of  $100 
a  month  from  Town  Topics. 


ARBITRl    ELEGANTIARUM. 


niqiiescandaleiiseoi  New- 
port furnished  material 
for  an  American  Balzac 
to  .shock  and  amuse  tlie 
world.''"  Only  a  few, 
however,  seem  inclined 
to  answer  The  Eagle's 
question  in  the  affirma- 
tive. The  prevailing  opin- 
ion seems  to  be  like  that 
of  tlie  Denver  AVa'j, 
which  thinks  that  it  was 
vanity  and  social  ambi- 
tion as  much  as  the  fear 
of  scandalous  and  un- 
pleasant gossip,  which 
give  the  society  editors 
tlie  leverage  by  which 
tliey  can  hoist  money 
from  the  pockets  of  the 
wealthy.   Says  The  News: 

"  One  of  the  common 
enterprises  of  every  com- 
munity is  the  making 
of  histories  of  one  sort 
or  another,  the  pictures 
in  which  are  paid  for  by 
the  distinguished  personages  who.se  biographies  are  introduced, 
and  the  sale  of  which  is  assured  on  the  same  generous  basis. 
For  a  farmer  to  pay  $50  for  a  picture  of  himself  and  his  home  in 
a  'History  of  Backwoods  County  '  is  much  the  same  thing  as  for 
a  New  York  millionaire  to  pay  $5,000  for  the  same  sort  of  glory, 
only  after  another  pattern." 

The  absurdities  printed  about  New  York  society  leaders,  either 
by  way  of  compliment  or  abuse,  are  so  gross  that  many  people  are 
holding  these  celebrities  up  to  ridicule  or  scorn.  Says  the  Cincin- 
nati Times  Star  : 

"  New  York's  'smart  .set '  does  not  amount  to  much  against  the 
background  of  the  great  bulk  of  conservative,  honest  American- 
ism. It  deserves  about  as  prominent  a  position  as  an  unclean 
atom  would  occupy  on  the  broad,  wind-swept  prairies  that  stretch 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rockies." 

Town  Topics,  more  than  any  otlier  paper,  is  held  responsible  for 


COL.  WILLIAM   D'ALTON   MANN. 

Society  leaders  don't  like  to  have  their 
names  appear  in  his  Town  Topics,  but  they 
paid  liandsome  sums  to  have  them  inserted 
in  his  book  called  "  Fads  and  Fancies." 


THE   blackmailer's  SILENT   PARTNER. 


-Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 

CHICAGO   SKETCHES  OF   NEW  YORK   SOCIETY. 


HREAKING   INTO   HIGH   SOCIETY   IN   NEW  YORK. 

—Webster  in  the  Chicago  /titer  Ocean. 
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the  spread  of  unsavory  news  wliicli  has  given  such  an  unenviable 
reputation  to  high  social  life  in  the  metropolis.  When  its  editor, 
Colonel  Mann,  was  asked  by  a  reporter  of  the  New  York  Times 
■why,  now  that  he  is  wealthy,  he  continues  to  publish  such  a  paper, 
he  said  he  did  so  to  keep  worse  publications  of  a  similar  nature 
from  coming  mto  existence,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  he 
was  doing  a  great  and  valuable  service  to  the  public.  Says  the 
Colonel : 

"Do  you  know  what  I  want  to  do— what  I  am  doing?  I  am 
showing  up  those  people.  I  am  making  them  impossible.  I  am 
teaching  the  great  American  people  not  to  pay  attention  to  that 
sort  of  silly  fools.  And  by  and  by  those  men  and  women  that 
Town  Topics  is  showing  in  their  true  light  will  become  so  dis- 
gusted with  themselves  that  they  will  reform.  Yes,  sir,  that's 
what  theyll  do.  Do  you  still  think  1  am  wrong  in  publishing 
Town  Topics  ?  " 

The  descriptions  given  by  Town  Topics  in  reporting  its  scandal 
and  gossip  make  the  "  smart  set "  appear  the  most  pitiable  and 
ridiculous  set  of  people  that  ever  pretended  to  be  fashionable  and 
refined.  "The  pictures  of  its  life  and  character  presented  by  this 
purveyor  of  tittle-tattle,"  says  the  New  York  Sitn,  "arc  of  a  soci- 
ety witiiout  dignity,  without  repose,  frivolous  and  at  its  wits'  ends 
♦o  relieve  the  monotony  of  an  utterly  dull  and  dreary  existence." 
But  The  Sun  does  not  believe  that  these  pictures  correctly  repre- 
sent what  they  are  supposed  to  portray,  and  declares  : 

"No  society  could  hold  together  which  was  so  vacuous.  It 
would  go  to  pieces  from  sheer  weariness  of  its  monkeyshines  and 
its  msipidity.  We  are  inclined  rather  to  look  on  *^his  printed  tittle- 
tattle  as  merely  the  terrible  penalty  which  these  poor  people  have 
to  pay  for  their  '  smart '  distinction.  Will  not  the  end  be  that  de- 
cently decorous  people  will  be  driven  into  simplicity  of  living  to 
escape  from  that  sort  of  notoriety?  To  be  published  as  a  fool  be- 
cause you  are  'smart '  must  grow  to  be  so  absolutely  unendurable 
that,  of  all  things,  people  will  avoid  most  the  reputation  of  'smart- 
ness.'" 


MORE   SCANDALS   IN    THE    DEPARTMENT   OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

''I  ^  H  E  proof  that  the  Government  cotton  crop  reports  were  "  doc- 
*^  tored  "  and  sold  in  advance  of  official  publication  to  brokers 
interested  in  the  cotton  market ;  the  charge  and  growing  suspicion 
that  trouble  of  a  similar  nature  exists  in  regard  to  the  tobacco  re- 
ports;  the  exposure  of  the  scheme  of  a  department  scientist  to  ex- 
ploit under  the  prestige  of  his  position  an  invention  to  the  prolitof 
a  private  commercial  company  ;  and  the  dismissals  and  resigna- 
tions which  have  followed  these  scandals,  together  with  the  return 
of  one  promment  ex-official  to  his  old  home  in  England  and  the 
refusal  ot  other  men  recently  connected  with  the  Ciovernment  to 
testify  before  the  grand  jury  for  fear  of  incriminating  themselves» 
prompt  the  New  York  Herald [IwA A  to  remark  that  "  the  public  is 
getting  a  good  idea  of  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture."  In  fact,  the  review  of  the  situation  and  the 
forecast  of  coming  events,  as  made  by  Tlie  Herald,  are  very 
gloomy,  for  it  predicts  that  there  will  be  indictments  of  officials 
involved  in  the  conspiracy  and  bribery  proved,  the  removal  of 
many  others  from  the  department  "as  looseness  of  administration. 
incompetency,  and  dishonesty  are  disclosed,"  and  a  curtailment  of 
annual  appropriations  as  a  result  of  the  congressional  investiga- 
tion which  is  likely  to  be  started  next  winter. 

This  unpleasant  outlook  seems  to  be  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
Secretary  Wilson  has  found  something  to  condemn  or  correct  in 
the  several  bureaus  which  have  so  far  been  examined  in  thecour.se 
of  the  general  overhauling  which  he  is  giving  iiis  department. 
The  June  report  of  the  tobacco  crop  was  as  glaringly  wrong  as  was 
the  report  of  tiie  cotton  crop.  The  increase  of  acreage  was  given 
as  2o  per  cent.  The  Secretary  detected  the  error  immediately 
after  publication  and  issued  a  revised  report  showing  that  the  in- 
crease was  only  i  per  cent.,  but  the  mistake  ran  uncorrected  long 


enough  to  cause  some  loss  to  the  tobacco-growers,  and  hence  oc- 
casioned more  distrust  against  the  Agricultural  Department.  The 
New  York  7/'///^x  (I nd.-Dem.)  declares  that  a  suspicion  has  been 
aroused  among  the  tobacco  men  that  the  mistake  was  not  alto- 
gether an  innocent  one,  while  Representative  Trimble,  in  speaking 
for  the  tobacco-growers  of  his  State,  says: 

"These  errors  cost  the  tobacco-growers  of  the  .South  and  Middle 
West  thousands  of  dollars.  The  tobacco  trouble  is  more  serious 
to  the  people  than  the  cotton  leak.  What  do  you  suppose  hap- 
pened down  the  western  part  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  when  the 
June  tobacco  report  came  from  the  department  showing  that  there 
was  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  in  tobacco  acreage?  Just  one  thing 
— the  tobacco-grower  concluded  that  as  his  neighbor  was  raising 
so  much  tobacco  the  best  thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  sell  at 


The  South—"  This  is  the  kind  of  cotton  leakage  I  like." 

—  Diggers  in  the  Nashville  Banner. 

once.  He  did  so,  and  he  sold  at  a  greatly  reduced  price.  To 
whom  did  he  sell?  The  agent  of  the  tobacco  trust,  of  course.  In 
other  words,  the  tobacco  trust  had  its  man  right  there  on  the  spot, 
just  as  if  it  knew  what  was  going  to  happen,  and  he  took  the  to- 
bacco as  fast  as  it  was  shoved  at  him." 

The  scandal  regarding  the  tobacco  crop  report  came  to  light  on 
July  21.  One  week  later  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  was  under 
a  cloud  of  suspicion.  Secretary  Wilson  on  July  28  was  obliged  to 
accept  the  resignation  of  Mr.  (jeorge  T.  Moore,  head  of  the  labora- 
tory of  plant  physiology  in  that  bureau,  for  the  "good  of  the 
service."  This  came  about  through  revelations  made  by  I  lie  Xa- 
tional  S/ock/jian  and  I'arnicr.  a  trade  journal  of  Pittsburg.  Pa. 
This  paper  charged  that  Mr.  Moore  was  using  the  bulletins  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  "boom  "his  nitro-culture. 
that  iiy  so  doing  he  was  leading  the  farming  public  "  to  the  invest- 
ment of  a  great  sum  of  money  for  a  material  that  would  prove 
valueless  in  the  great  majority  of  instances"  ;  and  that  while  "  the 
plant  industry  was  being  [thus]  prostituted  to  commercial  ends." 
Mr.  Moore  was  financially  interested  in  a  company  organized  to 
manufacture  this  new  fertilizer.  The  defense  of  Mr.  Moore,  as 
reported  by  the  newspapers,  is  as  follows: 

"When  the  company  was  organized,  Mr.  Moore  said,  he  was 
informed  that  a  block  of  stock  had  been  made  out  in  his  wife's 
name  and  would  be  reserved  for  him,  but  this  stock  was  retained 
simply  to  await  his  opportunity  of  joining  the  company  if  the  de- 
partment did  not  raise  his  salary.  Feeling  that  the  matter  had  run 
on  long  enough  without  the  expected  advance,  Mr.  Moore  says,  he 
tendered  his  resignation  to  Mr.  Woods  [Lis  superior  in  office]  on 
December  17,  1904,  to  join  the  company.     Mr.  Woods  replied  that 
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the  Agricultural  Committee  in  Congress  had  agreed  to  raise  his 
salary.  Mr.  Moore  said  lie  could  not  remember  the  exact  date  ot 
the  return  of  the  stock,  but  it  was  on  or  before  April  lO,  tiie  date 
of  his  advance  in  salary." 

This  defense  was  not  satisfactory  to  The  Xational  Stockman 
and  Far  me}-,  which  replies: 

"This  means  plainly  that  during  all  the  months  that  the  extraor- 
dinary bulletins  upon  nitro-culture  were  being  prepared  and  is- 
sued, and  the  extravagant  articles  in  the  magazines  were  being  re- 
vised by  Dr.  Moore,  he  was  holding  i  n  Icr  advisement  an  offer  of 
a  big  salary  and  a  big  block  of  stock  irom  the  concern  that  was 
receiving  practically  all  the  profit  from  the  nitro-culture  agitation. 
It  is  a  peculiarly  unfortunate  condition  of  things,  destroying  the 
public  confidence  in  the  utterances  of  the  department  upon  nitro- 
culture." 

The  personal  integrity  of  Secretary  Wilson  stands  unimpeached 
amid  all  this  scandal  which  has  involved  his  department.  Only 
a  few  papers  are  now  calling  for  his  resignation.  The  attitude  of 
the  press,  without  regard  to  politics,  seems  to  be  more  friendly  to 
him  now  than  it  was  a  month  ago.  Thus  the  New  York  U^orld 
(Dem.)  in  answer  to  the  question  "Why  should  he  resign.-'"  says: 

"  Which  department  has  been  freer  from  scandals?  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  found  plenty  of  fraud  and  corruption  in  the  public  service. 
But  Postmaster-General  Payne  did  not  resign,  altho  he  brazenly 
attempted  to  shelter  the  postal  thieves.  Secretary  Taft  does  not 
resign  when  an  army  officer  is  found  guilty  of  conduct  unbecoming 
an  officer  and  a  gentleman.  Secretary  Hitchcock  did  not  resign, 
altho  land-stealing  by  government  officials  and  tiieir  partners  had 
become  a  regular  industry  in  the  West.  He  went  in  and  punished 
the  guilty.  No  one  expects  President  Roosevelt  to  resign  when 
subordinates  prove  incompetent  or  dishonest.  Secretary  Wilson's 
case  is  different  from  Payne's.  Payne  inherited  a  great  part  of 
the  postal  frauds  from  his  predecessor,  but  he  was  eager  as  a  prac- 
tical politician  to  balk  exposure.  Secretary  Wilson  has  held  office 
through  two  Administrations.  His  fault  has  been  overtrustfulness 
and  lack  of  vigilance,  but  he  seeks  publicity  as  eagerly  as  Payne 
.sought  to  suppress  it.  His  most  urgent  duty  now  is  to  clean  house 
thoroughly.  To  resign  before  he  has  done  that  would  be  to  shirk 
responsibility,  and  that,  to  his  credit,  he  shows  no  signs  of  doing." 


ALARM    OVER   THE   CHINESE    BOYCOTT. 

T  N  spite  of  all  that  President  Roosevelt  has  done  to  modify  the 
-^  harsh  execution  of  the  exclusion  laws,  the  Chinese  boycott  of 
American  imports  has,  as  the  London  Times  declares,  "assumed 
proportions  impossible  to  ignore."  This  long  threatened  and 
much  advertised  action  (discussed  at  length  in  our  issue  of  July  8) 
is  manifesting  itself  over  wide  areas  and  with  a  seriousness  that 
was  not  expected.     As  the  WxooVX^n  Eagle  points  out,"opposi- 
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—  From  Collier's  Weekly. 

tion  has  developed  to  various  railway  enterprises  in  wiiicii  Ameri- 
can .  .  .  capital  has  been  invested  ;  work  has  been  forb  dden  on 
buildings  that  had  been  begun  by  Americans,  and  American  ships 
can  not  discharge  their  loads;  contracts  with  American  firms  are 
annulled  or  not  renewed."  And  the  Chinese  c /i a rg(f  d'affaires  Tui 
Paris  is  reported  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post  2iS  saying  "that 
when  the  boycott  spreads  to  North   China,  the  chief  market  of 


American  goods,  the  effect  will  be  very  much  more  perceptible." 
A  list  compiled  by  'The  Chronicle  of  San  Francisco  shows  that  at 
least  one  merchant  in  that  city  has  already  suffered  a  considerable 
loss  of  trade.  Tin  Eli.  an  educated  Chinaman,  and  the  outside 
manager  of  the  Russo-Chinese  bank,  is  represented  by  The  Chron- 
icle as  saying: 

"  We  are  informed  by  our  correspondents  in  Ciiina  that  about 
ten  thousand  of  the  principal  merchants  have  signed  the  boycott 
resolutions,  which  carry  a  penalty  of  about  $4,000  for  their  viola- 
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—From  Collier'' s  Weekly. 

tion.  We  are  further  informed  that  Chinese  newspapers  are  now 
refusing  advertisements  of  American  firms  and  have  canceled  the 
existing  contracts." 

Since  the  Chinese  boycott  has  become  an  established  fact,  the 
press  of  the  country  have  awakened  to  a  full  realization  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  situation,  and  much  interesting  discussion  is  now 
going  on  as  to  its  causes  and  consequences,  and  as  to  what  course 
the  United  States  should  now  pursue.  Comment  takes  its  color 
from  the  interest  that  is  supported.  On  the  one  side  is  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  of  3,500  members,  which,  as 
tiie  Augusta  Chronicle  declares,  "  representing  nearly  500.000  work- 
ing people  and  $800,000,000  of  capital,  will  u.se  all  its  influence 
upon  the  next  Congress  to  have  the  Chinese  exclusion  law  miti- 
gated in  such  a  way  as  to  appease  the  Chinamen."  On  the  otlier 
hand  arc  the  tens  of  thousands  ot  union  labor  nu-n.  wiio  will  op- 
pose every  effort  to  break  down  the  exclusion  barriers  against 
coolie  labor,  as  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  recent  interview'  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Gompers  with  President  Roosevelt.  The  American  inter- 
ests which  will  be  tiie  heaviest  losers  if  the  Chinese  persist  in  their 
boycott  are  llie  cotton-planters,  the  cotton  and  cotton-cloth  traders, 
and  merchants  in  the  South  and  East,  and  the  residents  of  the 
Pacific  coast  States.  We  reproduce  from  Collier's  Weekly  some 
diagrams  showing  in  a  graphic  manner  the  statistics  of  the  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Ciiina.  A  reference  to  these 
diagrams  will  show  that  in  the  ten  months  ending  in  April,  1905, 
American  exports  to  China  were  worth  $40,667,829,  of  which  $21,- 
125.S38  was  of  cotton-cloth,  and  imports  from  that  country  were 
valued  at  $23,508,088.  These  figures,  altho  sinall  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  trade  with  European  countries,  are  very  encour- 
aging as  compared  with  the  figures  of  the  trade  between  the  I'nited 
States  and  China  in  former  years.  All  this  splendid  trade  the 
United  States  is  in  danger  of  losing,  so  the  alarmists  declare,  with- 
out saying  anything  about  the  loss  of  the  prospects  of  the  enor- 
mous increase  to  $400,000,000  a  year,  when  one  dollar's  worth  of 
goods  would  be  exported  for  every  Chinaman  in   the   Flowery 
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japan's  idea  ok  the  dove  of  peace. 

—  Evans  in  the  Cleveland  /.cai/cr. 
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AS   THE   CARTOONISTS   SEE    IT. 


their  reserved  seats. 

China  and  Korea  will  endeavor  to  be  represented  at  the  peace  conference. 

— Maybell  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


Kingdom,  as  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill,  president  of  the  Great  Northern  Kail- 
way,  was  hoping  would  come  to  pass  if  nothing  interfered  with 
his  plans. 

What  is  the  real  animus  back  of  this  unfriendly  step  which  the 
Chinese  have  taken  against  America.''  The  Seattle  Post-Intelli- 
gencer quotes  Col.  Charles  Denby,  former  minister  to  China  and 
ex-member  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  and  now  diplomatic 
adviser  of  the  viceroy  of  North  China,  as  saying  that  it  is  the  de- 
sire of  China  to  enforce  respect  for  travelers, 
merchants,  and  students.     Says  this  paper: 

"  In  his  view,  the  Chinese  Government  has 
no  objection  to  the  Chinese  exclusion  laws, 
so  far  as  they  are  limited  to  keeping  out  of 
this  country  laborers  of  the  coolie  class.  In- 
deed, in  his  opinion,  if  the  exclusion  laws 
were  repealed,  the  Chine.se  Government  would 
itself  pass  laws  forl)idding  coolies  to  come 
to  this  country.  The  government  has  a  con- 
tract to  furni.sh  laborers  for  the  mines  of 
South  Africa  and  has  difficulty  in  securing 
men  enough  to  fiil  those  contracts." 

But  the  Singapore  Free  Press  takes  an 
entirely  different  view.  It  shows  that  the 
wording  of  the  protest  drawn  up  at  Shanghai. 
where  the  movement  originated,  was  "against 
the  severe  restrictions  which  America  is  im- 
posing against  all  immigration  of  Cliincse 
laborers  within  her  borders."  The  use  of  ihc 
word  "  laborers  "  makes  The  Free  /'ress  con- 
clude that  the  hght  is  against  exclusion  of  any 
kind.  This  view  seems  reasonai)le  in  the 
light  of  certain  facts  given  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Bonsai  in  an  article  in  the  New  NOrk  llirald. 
Says  this  writer:  "The  democratic  tide  is 
rising  in  CMiina  even  as  in  Russia,  in  Japan,  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
world.  A  man  would  seem  to  be  regarded  as  a  man  for  all  tluit 
in  China  to-day  even  it  lie  be  but  a  coolie."  Some  doubt  is 
expressed  by  tiie  Washington  corresjxjndi  ut  ot  the  New  N'orU 
7/7(^«;/r  as  to  whether  it  will  he  possii)Ie.on  account  of  liiis  ])resent 
temper  of  the  Chinese  peo])Ie,  to  obtain  Cliina's  consent  lo  anotiier 
treaty  with  the  United  States  providing  for  the  exclusion  even  of 
coolies. 


A.    IMARA    SATO. 

The  talkative  nieiiil)er  of  Paron  Koniiira's 
suite,  wliose  loquacity  has  dclii^htecl  newspa- 
per men  and  perple.Ned  tlie  diplomats. 


THE   JAPANESE    PRESS   AGENT. 

^LAVONIC  stolidity  and  Oriental  secretiveness  are  proverbial. 
^  As  the  Russian  and  Japanese  peace  plenipotentiaries  and 
their  attaches  are  representative  men  of  their  respective  countries 
it  was  naturally  expected  that  they  would  display  these  peculiar 
racial  qualities  and  envelop  themselves  during  all  the  course  of 
their  mission  in  a  veil  of  impenetrable  reserve  and  silence.  But 
they  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  They  sub- 
mitted to  be  interviewed,  were  tempted  into 
answering  statement  with  counter-statement, 
and  then  into  contradicting  themselves  in  a 
way  tiiat  completely  surprised  and  delighted 
the  newspaper  men  with  whom  they  came  in 
contact.  Says  the  New  York  Eveni7ig  Post : 
"There  have  been  peace  conferences  many, 
and  plenipotentiaries  have  met  before,  but 
we  doubt  if  the  world's  history  up  till  now 
can  show  the  sort  of  diplomatic  shouting 
from  housetops  to  which  we  are  to-day  listen- 
ing." 

Mr.  A.  Imara  Sato,  of  Baron  Komura's 
suite,  began  the  talking,  and  he  kept  it  go- 
ing even  after  Mr.  Serge  J.  Witte.  the  Czar's 
senior  peace  envoy,  landed  at  New  York  last 
week.  On  August  2,  however,  he  seemed  to 
realize  that  he  had  overstepped  the  limits  of 
discretion,  and  so  he  expressed  his  legrets  to 
the  reporters  who  had  assembled  at  the 
Waldort-Astoria  Hotel  and  informed  them 
that  their  daily  meeting  with  him  must  end. 
"  It  has  been  very  pleasant."  he  politely  said, 
"  but  now  wo  must  stoj).  I  shall  be  so  very 
busy."  Ikit  l)efore  he  announced  this  resolution  (which  was  soon 
broken)  he  had  told  about  all  that  a  diplomat  could  tell.  Says  the 
New  York  li'orld: 

"  .Mr.  .Sato — speaking  absolutely  ior  himself  — had  given  a  ready 
answer  to  almost  every  question,  but  now  it  was  all  over.  His 
ideas  as  to  wiiat  Japan  should  demand  had  been  very  thoroughly 
aired  and  a  good  many  things  that  otlierwise  would  not  have  been 
made  public  have  been  spread  broadcast  over  the  world.     Some  of 
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them  have  even 
reached  St.  Peters- 
barj?,  and  comments 
thereon  have  been  ca- 
bled l)ack  to  this 
<:ountry." 

On  August  5  the 
peace  plenipotentiar- 
ies departed  for  Oys- 
ter Bay.  Ikit  before 
they  left  Mr.  Sato  was 
unable  to  refrain  from 
imparting  a  few  final 
"confidences"  to  his 
newspaper  friends.  If 
he  is  correctly  reported 
by  the  New  York  Tn- 
buiie,  he  publicly  and 
freely  discussed  with 
his  interviewers  again 
all  the  more  important 
problems  to  be  solved 
at  the    conference    at 

Portsmouth.  So  it  appears  that  Mr.  Sato  is  the  person  whom  the 
Avorld  has  to  thank  for  the  information  that  Japan  will  insist  upon 
keeping  Saghalien  and  demand  an  indemnity  of  $700,000,000  as  the 
iirst  terms  of  any  treaty  of  peace.  The  announcement  that  he 
■was  speaking  "  absolutely  for  himself  "was  not  made  until  time 
was  given  to  find  out  what  effect  his  remarks  would  have  upon  the 
authorities  at  St.  Petersburg  and  the  world  at  large.  Newspapers 
are  now  asking  what  object,  if  any,  Baron  Komura  had  in  attach- 
ing to  his  suite  such  a  talkative  man  as  Mr.  Sato,  tor  they  are  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  they  have  been  grossly  deceived  or  have  been 
made  the  unwitting  instruments  for  conveying  "  bluffs  "  and  threats 
to  Russia.  Thus  the  New  York  Sttn^  in  a  half-humorous  vein, 
says : 

"The  masterly  skill  with  which  Mr.  Sato  .screened  his  force  in 
its  journey  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Atlantic,  the  strategic  ge- 
nius he  has  displayed  in  keeping  it  perfectly  covered  ever  since  it 
occupied  and  entrenched  it.self  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  a  week  ago 
yesterday,  can  not  be  overpraised. 

"The  selection  of  such  a  man  for  a  post  of  such  peculiar  diffi- 


culty, moreover,  is  on- 
ly another  evidence  of 
the  astuteness  of  Bar- 
on Komura  himself. 
Knowing  the  Japan- 
ese genius  for  antici- 
pating w  i  t  h  minute 
preparation  all  future 
contingencies  that 
may  Ije  humanly  pos- 
sible, it  can  not  be 
doubted  that  the  nesvs- 
paper  interview  feat- 
ure of  the  peace  con- 
ference expedition  to 
America  was  studied 
and  perfected  before 
leaving  Tokyo  with  as 
much  minuteness  of 
detail  as  were  the  more 
vital  plans  involved 
in  the  contest." 


MR.    WITTE  S    ARRI 

Haron  Rosea  and  Count  Witte,  the  Russian  peace 

their 


VAL    IN    NEW    VORK. 

plenipotentiaries,  on  their  way  from  the  steamer  to 
hotel. 


If  the  purpose  of 
Mr.  Sato  was  to  elicit 
expressions  of  opinion 
from  Russian  officials,  he  must  feel  greatly  satisfied  with  his  suc- 
cess, for  the  Czar,  if  a  special  cable  to  the  New  York  Times  be 
true,  took  occasion  to  publicly  declare  "his  approval  of  the  recom- 
mendation to  continue  the  war  till  the  eneiny  is  crushed,  and. 
above  all,  not  to  think  of  the  cession  of  territory  or  the  payment  of 
an  indemnity,  and  to  make  no  peace  unworthy  of  great  Russia"  ; 
and  Mr.  Witte,  while  en  route  to  this  country,  was  reported  to 
have  said:  "I  am  afraid  peace  negotiations  will  be  ended  in  a 
week.  The  Japanese  conditions  are  too  intolerable  to  admit  dis- 
cussion." Mr.  Witte,  however,  upon  landing,  declared,  through 
an  interpreter,  to  the  reporters  assembled  to  meet  him.  that  if  he 
made  this  remark,  "  it  was  in  a  private  capacity,  and  he  had  no 
knowledge  that  it  was  to  be  used  for  publication." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

« 

A  GREAT  many  American  cities  will  sympathize  witli  Porto  Rico  in  her  aspira- 
tions after  home  rule. —  The  Dctroil  Tribimc. 

Arkansa.s  needn't  think  it  can  Ret  in  the  picture  merely  by  announcing  that 
its  legislators  are  boodlers.    Wliat  the  people  want  nowadays  is  novelty.— /^//t/-. 


"^f-V* 


THE    REAL  YELLOW    PERIL. 

—  McCord  in  the  Newark  News. 


.NOT   THE   EASY  SUMMER    RESORT    lOR    HIM   IT  USED  TO   BE. 

—  Payne  in  the  Pittsburg  Gazette. 


ON    THE   TRAIL   OF   THE    "  STEGOMYIA    FASCIATA." 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


THE   COMING    THING    IN    FICTION. 

AX  intelligent  attempt  to  estimate  the  modern  tendency  of  any 
art.  and  to  forecast  its  future  development,  can  scarcely  lack 
interest,  tho  it  may  well  lack  finality.  We  are  apt  to  be  grateful  to 
the  man  who  offers  us  a  generalization  to  which  we  can  relate  our 
confused  artistic  impressions.  Such  a  generalization  in  the  field 
of  fiction,  with  tiie  work  of  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett  as  text,  is  ad- 
vanced by  Nathaniel  .Stephenson  in  Y'/w  IVorld  To-day  (Chicago) 
for  August.  According  to  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  tendency  of 
modern  fiction  is  to  desert  the  mere  depiction  and  analysis  of 
.sentimentalism  as  exemplified  in  the  novels  of 
Thackeray  and  Meredith,  and.to  concern  itself 
instead  with  the  struggle  between  sentimen- 
talism and  will,  and  the  final  triutiiph  of  the 
latter.  The  love-stories,  as  well  as  the  war- 
stories  and  the  business-stories  of  the  new 
fiction,  we  are  told.  "  are  all  of  them  the 
glorification  of  the  man  who.se  standards  are 
within  him.self,  whose  actions  are  controlled 
by  his  will,  who  is  not  at  the  mercy  of  his 
sensibilities."  This  tendency  is  conspicuous, 
it  is  claimed,  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Maurice 
Hewlett,  whom  Mr.  Stephenson  regards  as 
"  the  connecting  link  between  two  worlds,  be- 
tween Tiiackeray  and  the  future."  Lest  he 
should  .seem  to  make  extravagant  claims  for 
Mr.  Hewlett,  the  critic  adds: 

"  I  do  not  mean  that  he  is  the  genius  of  the 
moment.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  how  any  one 
can  hesitate  to  assign  that  eminence  to  Mr. 
Kipling.  Mr.  I5arrie,  likewise,  has  many  tal- 
ents which  Mr.  Hewlett  lacks.  liut  through 
neither  of  these  flows  the  old  stream  of  tiie 
strenuous  thinking  of  the  Englisii  novel.  Mr. 
Hewlett,  tho  in  a  ratlier  slender  conduit,  has 
opened  a  channel  out  of  liiat  stream,  and  conducts  a  part  of  it 
into  a  new  tract  of  time." 

Mr.  Stephenson  illustrates  his  meaning  by  reference  to  "The 
Forest  Lovers."  which  "  is  a  book  to  be  accounted  lor."  We 
read  : 

"The  essential  situation  of  that  book  is  worth  slating  in  general 
terms:  A  man  loves  a  girl  l)ut  his  love  is  egoistic  and  precon- 
ceived ;  she  loves  him  with  all  her  heart,  but  for  his  own  sake  she 
will  not  let  him  love  her  falsely  ;  she  repudiates  that  sort  of  love; 
thus  a  conflict  arises  in  the  man's  mind  between  his  preconception 
of  love  and  love  itself.  The  issue  is  whether  he  will  put  down  the 
preconception,  destroy  the  egoism,  and  win  a  moral  victory  over 
himself  which  shall  lilt  him  to  the  girl's  level.  This  is  a  sort  of 
situation  that  is  not  frequent  in  recent  fiction.  H  sets  Mr.  Hew- 
lett apart  as  a  man  who  thinks  through  his  narrative.  We  notice 
in  it  two  things:  First,  he  recogni/es  tiiat  tlie  attraction  of  woman 
for  man  is  a  deeper  and  subtler  thing  than  a  mere  straight  pull  on 
the  sensii)ilities  ;  second,  that  the  test  ot  a  man  is  how.  when  his 
preconceptions  meet  witii  fact,  he  endures  his  ordeal." 

Sentimentalism,  claims  .Mr.  Stephenson,  was  the  characteris- 
tic vice  of  the  nineteenth  century.  "It  permeated  ail  the  life  of 
that  century  and  was  the  vicious  streak  llirough  all  its  reasoning." 
He  indicates  the  treatment  accorded  to  sentimentalism  by  Thack- 
eray and  by  Meredith,  from  which  have  developed  Mr.  Hewlett 
and  the  "  new  fiction."     To  quote  in  ])art : 

"  In  Th.ackeray  the  i>resentation  of  sentimentalism  look  the  form 
purely  of  a  problem  in  expression.  He  was  the  artist  first  of  all. 
What  he  sought  was  a  perfect  exposition.  .  .  .  C.eorge  .Meredith 
took  U])  and  carried  forward  the  study  of  .sentimentalism.  Hut 
with  him  exposition  gave  place  to  analysis.  A  stronger  intellect 
than  Thackeray,  he  was  inferior  as  an  artist.     The  thinker,  the 


MK.    MAURICE   HEWLETT. 

His  literary  significance,  suggests  Mr.  Na- 
tluiniel  Stephenson,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
is  "the  connecting  link  between  two  worlds, 
between  Thackeray  and  the  future." 


controversialist,  in  his  make-up  outweighed  the  portrait  painter. 
He  could  not  be  content  to  show  the  sentimentalists  merely  as  they 
are.  He  must  argue  against  them.  He  must  force  them  to  con- 
demn themselves.  He  must  reveal  in  their  actions  a  reductio  ad 
absurduiit.  '  Be  a  sentiinentalist,"  he  is  always  saying,  'and  this 
is  what  you  will  come  to."  " 

It  is  this  "relentless  thinking,"  a.sserts  Mr.  Stephenson,  that  is 
"reappearing  in  the  world  of  the  new  novel  "  and  this  "  is  the  most 
hopeful  sign  of  our  times."  H  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the 
"  strenuous  life  "  is  not  wholly  physical.  "  To  be  strenuous,  in  the 
meaning  of  its  most  conspicuous  exponent,  is  to  keep  your  will 
independent  of  circumstance."  What  people  will  read  to-day, 
says  Mr.  Stephenson,  is  the  literature  not  of  dissection,  but  of 
movement.  Not  the  analysis  of  our  minds  in 
repose,  but  the  display  of  character  in  action. 
He  continues : 

"  Hence  we  have  that  wide  range  of  conflict 
— man  resisting,  enduring,  overcoming  his 
difficulties — which  fills  the  fiction  of  the  mo- 
ment. .  .  .  Everywhere  it  is  war.  And  one 
should  also  notice  that  what  we  crave  is  suc- 
cessful war.  He  who  fights  and  wins — in 
some  way  or  other — is  the  man  we  want  to 
hear  about. 

"But  no  people  of  wide  interests  can  keep 
from  bringing  their  record  of  the  emotional 
life  into  line  with  their  record  of  the  ma- 
terial life.  In  a  moment  when  we  are  eager  to 
see  man  triumphant  over  circumstance  ma- 
terially, we  wish  to  see  him  win  the  saine 
triumph  emotionally.  We  demand  heroes  in 
fiction  who  show  the  same  kind  of  independ- 
ence, the  same  kind  of  devotion  in  love  and 
war. 

"And  the  degree  of  subtlety  in  our  stand- 
ards will  be  the  same  in  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  In  what  we  ordinarily  understand  as 
'action."  we  demand  to  day  an  independence 
^or  the  idea  of  an  independence— that  is 
grandly  superior  to  circumstance;  that  has 
delivered  itself  from  its  sensibilities,  whose 
strong  mind  is  in  stable  equilibrium.  Our  idea  ot  the  man  of 
action  is  one  who  cannot  be  '  worked,'  who  is  impervious  to  ex- 
ternal stimulus  except  when  that  stimulus  is  approved  in  his  own 
mind.  At  our  national  military  academy  the  candidate  for  admis- 
sion must  pass  a  series  of  '  temper  tests.'  In  Mr.  Kipling's 
picture  of  the  barrack-room  we  see  that  the  new  recruit  is  put 
througli  a  similar  process.  '  They  ragged  him  low  and  cunnin"  ' 
to  test  his  relation  to  external  stimulus.  Not  until  he  can  so  rule 
his  sensibilities  that  his  conduct  is  the  expression  of  his  own  will 
— not  a  mere  reaction  to  external  stimulus,  but  often  a  defiance  of 
it  in  obedience  to  a  standard  in  his  own  mind  — will  he  be  accepted 
as  a  soldier. 

"  Precisely  the  same  idea  is  coming  forward  in  llie  treatment  by 
our  novelists  of  that  crucial  matter  which  will  always  be  the  pillar 
of  fiction,  the  love-affair.  For  '  Prosper  le  (iai,"  life  is  a  '  temper 
test."  woman  is  the  angel  of  the  Lord  summoning  him  to  his  or- 
deal. For  the  novelist  of  the  strenuous  age,  love  is  the  expression 
of  an  interior  standard  not  dependent  on  external  stimulus.  His 
hero  must  deal  by  woman,  not  in  the  spirit  of  give  and  take,  of 
balanced  bookkeeping,  of  paying  for  what  he  gets  in  its  own  coin, 
but  in  accord  with  his  inner  standard  irrespective  of  how  she  acts 
toward  him." 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  says  Mr.  vStephenson,  is 
the  contrast  of  motive  of  the  sentimentalist  and  the  man  of  genu- 
inely strenuous  nature.     This  he  sums  up  as  follows  : 

"  When  we  look  close  at  the  sentimentalists,  whether  in  Thack- 
eray, or  Meredith,  or  Mr.  Hewlett,  we  find  that  invariably  the 
key  to  them  is  the  same.  We  must  touch  their  sensibilities  in  or- 
der to  get  a  motive  for  action.  This  is  true  of  the  sentimentalist 
in  life.  Sentimentalism  is  consistent  with  much  apparent  good- 
ness, with  generosity,  with  devotion,  with  sacrifice  even  But 
always  this  goodness  upon  analysis  turns  out  to  have  an  in.secure 
foundation.      The 'senlimentalisl    is  an   epicure   of  feeling.      He 
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sides  with  the  under  dog.  for  example,  because  the  spectacle 
touches  his  sensibilities,  and  if  he  resist  their  appeal  he  will  be  un- 
comfortable. This  is  a  typical  case  of  the  motives  of  the  senti- 
mentalist. A  situation  in  which  no  such  appeal  is  made  does  not 
move  him.  One  which  outrages  his  sensibilities  destroys  entirely 
his  capacity  to  think.  He  contrasts  with  the  man  of  sympathy, 
the  man  who  can  escape  from  himself  and  find  a  motive  for  action 
without  the  appeal  to  his  sensibilities  or  even  in  defiance  of  that 
appeal.  He  contrasts  still  more  with  the  man  of  conviction— who 
may  or  may  not  be  also  a  man  of  sympathy— wMio  can  find  a  mo- 
tive in  his  own  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  to  whom  appearances  are 
nothing,  who  holds  his  own  course  in  defiance  of  everything  but 
conviction,  who  culminates  in  Job,  and  the  words,  '  Tho  he  slay 
me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him." 
"  That  note  is  the  coming  thing  in  fiction." 


SQUAW- TALK." 


"  \\I  ^^  '^  '''"  ^^'^^  Mary  K.  Ford,  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
^^  Bookman,  "that  the  American  woman,  lauded  to  the 
skies  when  written  of,  is  addressed  when  written  to  as  about  on  a 
par  mentally  with  a  child  of  twelve.''  "  In  the  vocabulary  of  the 
American  Indian,  as  this  writer  reminds  us,  "squaw-talk"  is  the 
term  for  any  kind  of  foolish,  irrelevant,  or  untrue  talk— the  kind 
of  talk  that  "  is  good  enough  for  women."  "  Squaw  talk,"  accord- 
ing to  Mary  K.  Ford,  is  a  fitting  description  of  the  woman's  page 
of  the  average  newspaper,  "  where  recipes  for  face  lotions,  advice 
as  to  the  proper  way  of  conducting  the  feminine  side  of  a  court- 
ship, and  answers  to  foolish  questions  on  etiquette  combine  with 
the  silliest  of  stories  to  make  up  a  page  that  for  sheer  inanity  and 
stupidity  is  hard  to  beat."  But  the  same  faults,  she  complains, 
t!io  in  a  less  degree,  are  to  be  found  in  a  mord  ambitious  class  of 
literature.     As  an  instance  : 

•'Not  long  ago  Miss  Elizabeth  McCracken  wrote  very  interest- 
ingly in  The  Atlantic  MontJily  on  the  place  held  by  the  drama  in 
the  lives  of  the  humbler  citizens.  These  articles  were  widely  cop- 
ied and  quoted,  and  Miss  McCracken  was  commissioned  to  travel 
through  the  United  States  to  gather  material  for  a  book  on  the 
women  of  America  and  the  widely  varying  positions  in  life  which 
they  fill.  It  was  naturally  expected  that  she  w.ould  have  much  to 
say  that  was  interesting  and  suggestive,  but  the  book  was  intended 
for  women,  and  the  author  succumbed  at  once  to  the  fancied  ne- 
cess'ty  of  writing  '  squaw-talk,' with  the  result  that  Her  work  is 
marred  by  the  two  great  blemishes  which  so  often  disfigure  litera- 
ture addressed  to  women. 

"  The  first  of  these  is  a  sentimentalism  which  pervades  much  (if 
the  book,  and  is  no  less  marked  for  being  somewhat  difficult  to 
particularize 

"A  more  serioi;s  fault  mars  her  chapter  on  woman's  suffrage  in 
Colorado.  The  result  of  the  important  experiment  is  of  great  in- 
terest to  all  intelligent  women,  and  had  Miss  McCracken  been  wri- 
ting for  The  Atlantic  Monthly  it  is  upon  the  political  phase  of  the 
question  that  she  would  have  enlarged,  but  she  was  writing  for 
women,  and  a  different  tone  was  necessary.  Consciously  or  un- 
consciously, she  has  written  down  to  us,  with  the  result  that  the 
whole  chapter,  is  devoted  to  the  everlasting  question  of  whether  or 
no  suffrage  is  destroying  the  'womanly  '  qualities  of  the  newly  en- 
franchised." 

If  the  written  word  to  women  be  so  much  in  the  nature  of 
"  squaw-talk,"  what  shall  be  said  of  the  oral  t  a.sks  the  writer.  She 
answers  her  own  query  by  recalling  Mrs.  Wharton's  story,  "The 
Pelican,"  in  "which  is  satirized  the  kind  of  "'  talk  "  that  is  supposed 
to  be  popular  with  women  to-day.     We  read  : 

"  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  this  story  a  young  widow  finds 
that  the  easiest  way  to  earn  her  living  is  to  give  lectures.  She 
begins  with  one  upon  Greek  art,  goes  through  a  series  of  '  Homes 
and  Haunts  of  the  Poets,'  and  then,  as  years  go  on  and  her  audi- 
ences become  more  sophisticated,  has  a  course  on  modern  theos- 
ophy,  Schopenhauer,  and  the  cosmogony.  These  lectures  are  of 
course  attended  only  by  women,  and  Mrs.  Wharton  characterizes 
both  the  lecturer  and  her  audience  in  a  few  terse  words  :  '  It  was 


her  art  of  transposing  .second-hand  ideas  into  first-hand  emotions 
that  so  endeared  her  to  her  feminine  listeners."  " 

Women  occupy  much  the  same  position  toward  the  drama  as 
toward  fiction,  continues  the  writer;  they  are  the  great  theater- 
goers of  this  country,  and  "no  play  displeasing  to  them  has  any 
chance  of  a  lasting  success."  Nevertheless  the  much-abused  the- 
atrical manager  "  is  never  guilty  of  the  folly  of  producing  a  play 
designed  especially  for  women  and  advertised  as  such."  She 
adds : 

"Those  who  deny  to  us  any  appreciation  of  dramatic  satire  or 
humor  need  only  count  the  women  in  the  audience  at  one  of  Ber- 
nard Shaw's  plays,  plays  in  which  sentiment  is  entirely  subordi- 
nated to  the  wit  and  satire  of  the  dialogue.  Tliat  genuine  humorist, 
Rosina  Yokes,  was  a  great  favorite  with  women.  Miss  Beatrice 
Herford's  clever  monologues,  leveled  tho  they  be  at  our  foibles 
and  failings;  Miss  May  Irwin's  fine  humor;  the  broader  bur- 
lesques of  Messrs.  Joseph  Weber  and  Lew  Field — all  these  appeal 
as  strongly  to  women  as  to  men." 

Mr.  Hamerton,  in  "The  Intellectual  Life,"  written  thirty  years 
ago,  recognizes  and  deplores  the  fact  that  men  often  condescend 
intellectually  to  women,  and  offers  this  excuse:  "We  may  not 
teach,  because  it  is  pedantic,  and  we  may  not  contradict  because 
it  is  rude."  He  adds  that  "where  women  have  most  culture  men 
are  most  open  and  sincere."  Women  are  now  better  educated, 
have  a  wider  grasp  of  affairs,  and  have  entered  business  life  with 
marked  success,  concludes  Mary  K.  Ford,  but  the  attitude  of  men 
toward  them  is  ever  the  same,  "and  '  squaw-talk,'  at  least  in  liter- 
ature, will  probably  be  our  portion  for  some  time  to  come." 


A    PROTEST    AGAINST  THE    LITERATURE    OF 

EXPOSURE. 

MR.  GEORGE  W.  ALGER  files  a  protest  against  the  "liter- 
ature of  exposure  "  which  has  been  so  conspicuous  a  feature 
of  late  both  in  the  magazines  and  in  the  book-publishing  world. 
The  New  York  Globe  comments  on  the  timeliness  of  this  protest 
"  in  view  of  the  recent  great  vogue  of  the  Tarbeils,  the  Steffen.scs, 
and  the  Lawsons."  "  Exposure,"  alleges  Mr.  Alger,  "  has  become 
a  peculiar  art,  which,  like  some  other  arts,  seems  to  exist  for  its 
own  sake."  Mr.  Alger  regards  it  as  a  manifestation  of  our  "almost 
superstitious  reverence  for  publicity."  And  he-remarks  the  anal- 
ogy of  its  method  to  that  of  the  old,-time  exhorters,  who  began  by 
proclaiming  human  nature  vile  and  unspeakably  depraved.  'While 
theology  has  recognized  that  its  methods  and  theories  of  fl^truc- 
tive  criticism  were  fundamentally  wron^,  says  Mr.  Alger,  th'eriit- 
erature  of  exposure  is  proceeding  as  tho  that  lesson  had  never 
been  learned.  Two  points  in  the  literature  of  exposure  are  espe- 
cially worthy  of  note,  we  are  told'.  The  first  is  its  extraordinary 
copiousness,  and  the  second  is  that  "  so  few  of  the  writers  who  so 
cleverly  point  out  to  us  our  social  sores  seem  to  have  any  kind  of 
salve  in  their  hands."  Mr.  Alger,  writing  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
(August),  goes  on  to  state  more  fully  the  case  as  it  appears  to  him. 
We  quote  as  follows  : 

"  In  the  past  decade  there  has  grown  up  in  this  country  a  school 
of  incomplete  idealists,  social  reformers,  who,  in  their  methods 
and  theories,  seem  to  have  gone  back  to  tbfe  old-time  theology. 
They  seek  to  apply  to  society  as  a  whole  the  methods  which  failed 
with  the  individual.  From  one  branch  of  this  cult  has  come  the 
modern  literature  of '  exposure.'  They  show  us  our  social  sore 
spots,  like  the  three  cheerful  friends  of  Job.  They  expose  in 
countless  pages  of  magazines  and  newspapers  the  sordid  and  de- 
pressing rottenness  of  our  politics  ;  the  hopeless  apatiiy  of  our 
good  citizens ;  the  remorseless  corruption  of  our  great  financiers 
and  business  men,  who  are  bribing  our  legislatures,  swindling  the 
public  with  fraudulent  stock  schemes,  adulterating  our  food,  spec- 
ulating with  trust  funds,  combining  in  great  monopolies  to  oppress 
and  destroy  small  competitors  and  raise  prices,  who  are  breaking 
laws  and  buying  judges  and  juries.  They  show  us  the  growth  of 
business  '  graft,'  the  gangrene  of  personal  dishonesty  among  an 
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honorable  people,  the  depressing  increase  in  the  number  of  bribe- 
takers and  bribe-givers.  They  tell  us  of  the  riotous  extravagance 
of  the  rich,  and  the  growth  of  poverty.  These  exposures  form  the 
typical  current  literature  of  our  daily  life.  As  our  appetite  grows 
jaded  and  surfeited,  the  stories  become  more  sensational  so  as  to 
retain  our  attention.  Titus  Gates  and  his  plot  live  again  in  the 
amazing  historian  of  modern  hnance.  The  achievement  of  the  con- 
structive elements  of  society  has  been  neglected  to  give  space  to 
these  spicy  stories  of  graft  and  greed 

"  The  literature  of  exposure  is  not  criticism  in  any  such  sense, 
and  in  comparison  is  simple  indeed.  For  it  exposes,  not  the  op- 
portunities which  create  temptations,  but  the  individuals  who  suc- 
cumb. It  seems  to  arraign,  not  the  defects  in  the  social  system, 
but  humanity  itself,  by  the  denunciation  of  a  countless  number  of 
individuals  who  do  real  or  fancied  wrongs.  It  takes  the  whole 
burden  of  moral  responsibility  from  the  shoulders  of  society,  and 
throws  it  all  on  the  individual,  instead  of  making  a  just  apportion- 
ment of  the  load. 

"There  is  comparatively  little  which  is  constructive  about  this 
kind  of  work,  and  it  is  for  the  most  part  merely  disheartening.  Its 
copiousness  and  its  frequent  exaggeration  have  a  strong  tendency 
to  make  sober  and  sane  citizens  believe  that  our  political  and 
business  evils  can  not  be  grappled  with  successfully,  not  because 
they  are  in  themselves  too  great,  but  because  the  moral  fiber  of 
the  people  has  deteriorated^ — a  heresy  more  dangerous,  if  adopted, 
than  all  the  national  perils  which  confront  us  to-day,  combined." 

An  inherent  defect  with  much  of  the  literature  of  exposure,  he 
continues,  is  that  it  exists  merely  for  the  shock  it  gives: 

"  It  is  as  important  to  the  community  as  it  is  to  the  individual 
that  its  capacity  for  being  shocked  with  itself  should  remain  un- 
impaired. Nothing  worse  can  happen  to  it  than  to  have  its  moral 
cuticle  hardened  by  much  drubbmg,  and  made  insensitive  to  criti- 
cism. The  inherent  defect  with  much  of  the  literature  of  expo- 
sure is  that  it  exists  merely  for  the  shock  it  gives,  and  is  of  no  fur- 
ther profit  to  the  community." 


"THE   FIRST   REALIST  IN    ENGLISH    POETRY." 

"  \  CLERK  of  Oxenford,"  essayingan  estimate  of  John  David- 
•^*-  son,  the  brilliant  Scotch  poet  and  critic,  selects  the  realism 
of  this  poet  as  the  most  interesting  point  about  him,  and  goes  so 
far  as  to  characterize  him  as  "  the  first  realist  that  has  appeared 
in  English  poetry."  The  Clerk's  paper,  which  appears  in  T/ie 
Monthly  Review  (London,  July)  is  remarkable  for  other  unhesi- 
tating and  unqualified  statements.  For  instance*  "of  his  blank 
verse  I  will  simply  say  that  it  is  the  best  since  that  of  Milton." 
"His  imperfections,"  we  are  told,  "surpass  the  perfections  of  other 
men."     Of  these  imperfections  we  read  : 

"They  are  quite  obvious,  being  chiefly  due  to  a  strained  desire 
for  simplicity,  and  to  perpetual  over-emphasis  of  his  point.  Some- 
times he  will  spoil  a  ballad  with  lines  too  colloquial  for  the  hurry- 
ing meter  ;  sometimes  he  will  just  mar  a  fine  speech  in  blank  verse 
by  getting  it  involved,  and  hard  to  follow,  or  by  the  unnecessary 
introduction  of  some  abrupt  phrase  from  common  parlance.  This 
is  naturally  more  apparent  in  his  earlier  works." 

This  enthusiastic  Clerk  proceeds  to  formulate  for  us  the  "mes- 
sage "  of  his  realistic  poet.     To  quote  : 

"  He  says  not  only  'Break  conventions  that  stand  in  your  way,' 
but 'live  as  if  convention,  as  if  Christianity,  as  if  thirty  centuries 
of  literature  had  never  existed.'  He  puts  a  new  and  far  more  dif- 
ficult interpretation  on  tlic  '  Know  thyself '  of  old 

"  Intimately  connected  with  Mr.  David.son's  philosophy  of  life 
is  his  passion  for  the  country.  He  loves  nature  for  her  simplicity 
and  beauty,  and  writes  about  it  as  if  it  were  a  new  and  particular 
revelation,  as  if  it  had  never  become  a  hackneyed  theme,  as  if 
spring  poets  had  never  been  bywords 

"  1  doubt  if  the  most  ardent  admirer  would  stand  by  this  reformer 
in  his  utter  condemnation  of  Christianity,  convention,  and  culture, 
and  take  refuge  in  a  materialism  that  .says  the  body  and  soul  are 
one.  Hut  more  might  be  inclined  to  agree  with  the  fascinating 
theory  held  unconsciously  by  the  Greeks,  and  held  very  consciously 


by  this  least  Greek  of  poets — the  theory  of  man's  natural  sinless- 
ness." 

We  read  further : 

"There  is  a  hard  lesson  for  us  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Davidson. 
We  are  convinced  by  him  that  if  we  want  to  found  our  idealism  on 
some  basis  less  fiimsy  than  that  of  sentiment,  we  must  strip  off  the 
ideals  that  now  obsess  us.  If  we  desire  to  arrive  at  a  true  appre- 
ciation of  life  or  literature,  we  must  criticize  as  if  no  one  had  an- 
ticipated us  in  the  work.  To  compensate  for  nineteen  hundred 
years  of  error,  we  must  cultivate  the  neglected  virtue  of  strength. 
Only  thus  can  we  be  ourselves,  and  fully  realize  our  latent  power. 

"After  all.  the  thesis  of  materialism  that  we  find  set  before  us 
here  is  not  so  repellent  as  it  seems.  After  years  of  what  is  little 
better  than  Manicheeism  we  are  at  last  told  that  matter  is  not  im- 
pure but  lovely;  that  man  should  be 'one  with  the  mountains'; 
that  the  landscapes  of  the  world  are  beautiful,  not  because  of  a 
soul  residing  in  them  nor  because  their  creator  had  esthetic  ideals, 
but  because  they  are  what  they  are — lovely  in  themselves." 


PROGRAM  VERSUS  ABSOLUTE  MUSIC. 

READERS  of  this  department  are  familiar  with  the  old  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  those  painters  who  do  not  hesitate 
to  yoke  their  art  with  a  literary  theme  or  motive,  and  the  artistic 
purists,  like  Whistler,  who  demand  that  a  painting  be  a  thing  com- 
plete and  final  in  itself,  independently  of  story  or  allusion.  The 
art  of  music,  it  appears,  can  boast  a  somewhat  analogous  contro- 
versy. The  case  for  "  poetic,"  or  wh^i  ',  -..ore  commonly  called 
"  program  "  music,  is  interestin<^/ defended  by  Mr.  Ernest  New- 
man in  his  recent  volume  of  "  Musical  Studies."  Program  music, 
we  read,  is  "purely  instrumental  {i.e.,  non-vocal)  music  that  has 
its  raison  cfetre  in  a  definite  literary  or  pictorial  scheme."  It  has 
been  called  "  the  new  music."  Mr.  Newman  contends  that  it  is 
not,  as  some  critics  maintain,  to  be  regarded  as  the  outcome  of  a 
decadent  age.  It  has  received  development  later  than  "absolute 
music,"  because  until  the  last  century  it  "simply  could  not  be 
written."  The  technique  of  the  orchestra  had  first  to  be  devel- 
oped. Now  we  have  its  highest  manifestation  in  the  "symphonic 
poem,  invented  by  Liszt,  developed  by  Tschaikovsky,  and  per- 
fected by  Strauss."  This,  contends  Mr.  Newman,  is  the  perfect 
art-form  for  which  we  have  been  waiting,  and  which  Wagner 
thought  he  had  discovered  in  "  music-drama."  The  writer  shows 
that  whereas  most  of  the  older  orchestral  music  of  any  value  was 
absolute  music,  most  of  the  later  orchestral  music  of  any  value  is 
program  music.  "The  momentum  of  the  latter  species."  he  de- 
clares, "seems  to  be  increasing  every  year."  To  its  disparagers 
he  says : 

"It  will  not  do  to  pooh-pooh  a  phenomenon  of  this  kind,  nor 
seek  to  fasten  upon  it  the  explanation  that  some  of  the  new  men 
write  music  depending  upon  literary  or  pictorial  subjects  because 
they  can  not  write  music  of  the  other  kind.  This  is  like  saying 
that  Shakespeare  pusillanimously  wrote  dramas  because  he  could 
not  write  epics — which  is  probably  a  true  .saying  but  quite  irrele- 
vant. The  point  is,  why  should  Shakespeare,  with  a  gift  for  good 
drama,  force  himself  to  write  bad  epics?  And  if  a  man's  musical 
ideas  spring  from  quite  another  way  of  apprehending  life  than  that 
of  the  absolute  musician,  why  should  he  abjure  his  own  native 
form  of  speech  in  order  to  mouth  and  maul  unintelligently  the 
phrases  and  the  forms  of  another  musician  whose  mental  world  is 
wholly  foreign  to  his?  " 

The  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  music  is  fully  brought 
out,  -says  Mr.  Newman,  when  one  analyzes  the  phrases  of  an  ordi- 
nary symphony  and  those  of  a  modern  song.  The  former  never 
express  actuality,  and  the  effect  derived  may  be  termed  physiologi- 
cal rather  than  psychological.     To  quote  : 

"  In  the  old  symphony  or  sonata  a  succe.ssion  of  notes,  pleasing 
in  itself  but  not  having  specific  reference  to  actual  life— not  at- 
tempting, that  is,  to  get  at  very  close  quarters  with  strong  emo- 
tional or  dramatic  expression,  but  inHuencing  and  affecting  us 
mainly  by  reason  of  its  purely  formal  relations  and  by  the  purely 
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Emperor  Mutsu  Hito  and  Empress  Haruko  of  Japan,  who,  like  the  Crown  Prince,  Yoshi  Hito, 
and  the  Crown  Princess,  Sadako  Kujo,  turn  naturally  to  verse  for  the  expression  of  their 
national  and  imperial  ideals. 

TWO    IMPERIAL   POETS. 


physical  pleasure  inher- 
ent in  it  as  sound— was 
stated,  varied,  worked 
out  and  combined  with 
other  themes  of  the  same 
order.  Take  a  thousand 
of  these  themes  —  from 
Haydn,  ]\Iozart.  and  the 
early  lieethoven.  for  ex- 
ample— and  while  they 
affect  you  mu.sically  you 
will  yet  be  unable  to  say 
that  they  have  taken  their 
rise  from  any  particular 
emotion  or  that  they  em- 
body any  special  reflec- 
tion upon  life 

"  Compare  with  music 
of  this  kind  the  phrases 
of  a  highly  expressive 
modern  song,  or  of  such 
a  piece  as  Wagner's 
*  Faust  Overture,'  or  of 
one  of  Liszt's  or  Cesar 
Franck's  symphonic  po- 
ems. Here  the  inspira- 
tion comes  direct  from 
some  aspect  of  external 
nature  or  from  some  act- 
ual human  experience :  and  the  musical  phrase  becomes  corres- 
pondingly modified.  While  there  still  remain (i)  the  physiological 
pleasure  in  the  theme  as  sound,  and  (2)  the  formal  pleasure  in  the 
structure,  balance,  and  development  of  the  theme,  there  is  now 
superadded  a  third  element  of  interest— the  recognition  of  the 
veracity  of  the  theme,  its  appropriateness  as  an  expression  of  some 
positive,  definite  emotion,  something  seen,  some  actual  experi- 
ence of  men." 

Concerning  the  temptation  to  go  too  far  in  the  effort  toward 
"  representation,"  the  writer  says  : 

"  To  the  question  how  far  music  is  justified  in  trying  to  suggest 
external  things,  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  better  not  to  be  too  dog- 
matic. Things  that  would  have  seemed  impossible  a  hundred 
years  ago  are  done  with  ease  to-day.  Who  would  believe  that  a 
windmill  could  be  represented  in  music?  Yet  Strauss's  windmill 
in  '  Don  Quixote  '  is  really  extraordinarily  clever  and  satisfying  ; 
he  suggests  wonderfully,  too,  the  caracoling  of  the  horse  as  the 
knight  puts  him  through  his  paces.  His  pictorial  faculty,  indeed, 
is  something  unique  in  the  history  of  music  ;  Wagner's  is  only  an 
imperfect  instrument  by  the  side  of  it.  The  representative  power 
of  music  is  growing  day  by  day.  The  only  esthetic  fact  we  can 
be  sure  of  is  this,  that  no  piece  of  representation  will  be  tolerated 
unless  it  is  at  the  same  time  music.  That  is  the  ultimate  test ;  the 
imitative  passages  that  make  us  smile  are  the  passages  that  are 
merely  imitative  without  sufficient  musical  charm  to  keep  them 
alive  for  us." 


translations  on  the  op- 
posite pages.  Professor 
Lloyd  has  not  attempted 
to  give  a  literal  transla- 
tion of  these  concise 
poems,  but  has  exercised 
considerable  license  in 
paraphrasing  them  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bring 
out  the  hidden  meaning. 
He  has  also  added  oc- 
casional notes  to  explain 
the  purpo.se  of  a  poem  or 
the  meaning  of  an  al- 
lusion. The  volume  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to 
the  English  literature  of 
things  Japanese.  I  ap- 
pend a  few  examples  of 
the  poems.  • 

'  Take  heed  unto  thyself;  the 
mighty  God 

That  is  the   Soul  of   Nature, 
sees  the  good 

And  bad  that  man  in  his  most 
secret  heart 

Thinks  by  himself,  and  brings 
it  to  the  light.' 
(Her  Majesty  the  Em- 
press.) 

'  The  foe  that  strikes  thee. 

For  thy  country's  sake 
Strike  him  with  all  thy  might; 

But  while  thou  strikest, 
Forget  not  still  to  love  him.' 

(His  Majesty  the  Emperor.) 

'  Our  cause  and  aims  are  righteous,  and  our  arms 
Righteously  wielded :— who  shall  dare  resist  ? ' 

(Baron  Takasaki.) 

'  On  fair  Arashi's  slopes  the  rooted  pine-trees  stand, 

So  midst  the  storms  and  wind,  firm-rooted,  stands  Our  Land.' 

(H.  I.  H.  THE  Crown  Prince.) 

'The  circling  year  renews  itself  to-day, 
New  entering  on  the  ancient  course  of  months. 
All  is  renewed,  the  time-worn  sea  itself 
Wears  a  new  face  to  greet  the  new-born  year.' 

(H.  I.  H.  THE  Crown  Princess.) 

'  A  sweet  perfume  is  on  our  Master's  sleeve. 
The  perfume  of  the  sweetest  flower  on  earth. 
Loyalty,  growing  in  the  nation's  heart.' 

(Lady  Isao  Seigenji.) 

"  This  volume,  by  Professor  Lloyd,  is  of  special  interest  and  value 
because  it  reflects  the  thoughts  and  ideals  of  the  Court  of  Japan." 


NOTES. 


JAPAN'S   IMPERIAL   VERSE-WRITERS. 

LAFCADIO  HEARN  has  familiarized  us  with  the  idea  of  Ja- 
pan as  a  nation  of  verse-writers,  from  the  imperial  family 
down  to  the  coolies  in  the  rice-fields  and  at  the  rickshaw  poles. 
Occasionally  a  poem  by  the  Emperor  or  the  Empress  has  appeared 
in  translation  in  an  American  magazine.  And  now  Prof.  Arthur 
Lloyd,  of  the  Imperial  University  in  Tokyo,  has  collected  and 
translated,  in  a  volume  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  pages,  a  num- 
ber of  "  Imperial  Songs."  Of  these  songs  Mr.  Ernest  W.  Clem- 
ent, a  Tokyo  correspondent  to  the  Chicago  Dial  (August  i), 
writes  • 

"They  include  poems,  not  merely  by  the  Emperor  and  the  Em- 
press, the  Crown  Prince  and  the  Crown  Princess,  but  also  by  other 
distinguished  personages,  like  Baron  Takasaki,  '  Poet  Laureate  of 
Japan.'  Most  of  the  poems  are  '  tanka  '  of  only  thirty-one  sylla- 
bles; but  there  are  also  specimens  of  the  '  naga-uta  '  or  long 
poems.     The  Japanese  originals  are  given  on  one  page,  and  the 


Columbia  University  has  conferred  upon  William  Dean  Howells  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters.  During  the  ceremony  Mr.  Howells  was  referred 
to  as  "  one  who  is  the  most  eminent  as  he  is  also  the  most  loved  of  all  living 
American  men  of  letters." 

The  name  of  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  the  centenary  of  whose  birth  occurred  on 
July  2Qth,  is  of  interest  to  Americans  chiefly  as  that  of  the  author  of  "  De  la  Demo- 
cratie  en  .Xmerique."  About  seventy-five  years  ago  de  Tocqueville,  then  a  young 
man  of  twenty-five,  was  entrusted  by  the  French  Government  with  a  mission  to 
examine  the  prisons  and  penitentiaries  in  America.  As  a  result  of  his  visit  he 
wrote  his  famous  study  of  American  democracy.  Says  the  London  Academy: 
"  At  the  moment  of  his  centenary  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  recall  a  conversa- 
tion on  the  subject  ol  de  Tocqueville  lx;tween  W.  E.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  John 
Moriey.  recorded  by  the  latter  as  havingtaken  place  on  Decemtx;r  22, 1891.  Glad- 
stone had  spoken  of  de  Tocqueville  as  'the  nearest  French  approach  to  Burke,'  to 
which  Mr.  Moriey  added  ;  '  But  pale  and  without  passion.  Who  was  it  that  said 
of  him  that  he  was  an  aristocrnt  who  aTf-ted  his  defeat?  That  is.  he  knew 
democracy  to  be  the  conqueror,  but  he  doubted  how  far  it  would  be  an  improve- 
ment.' " 

From  Richmond  has  come  a  proposition  to  erect  a  public  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Joseph  Jefferson.  The  New  York  Times  commends  the  idea,  and 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  will  be  the  first  instance  in  which  this  country 
has  raised  a  statue  in  honor  of  a  distinguished  actor.  Soldiers,  statesmen, 
writers,  scientists,  physicians,  inventors,  "and  even  editors"  have  received  this 
tribute,  but  "'  the  actor  who  thrills  and  amuses  is  not  honored  in  this  way."  Con- 
tinues The  Times:  "It  is  as  if  the  man  who  merely  makes  another  jjerson's 
ideas  actv.al  on  the  stage  were  not  held  in  the  same  esteem  as  other  favorites  ;  as 
if  the  personal  direct  acclaim  he  received  while  practising  his  art  were  felt  to  be 
a  sufficient  reward,  while  the  statesman  and  warrior,  author  and  scientist  who  as  ■ 
a  rule  are  but  little  cherished  and  warmed  by  popular  applause  receive  tardy 
acknowledgment  in  this  way  from  the  public  after  they  are  gone." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


FARMING    IN    THE  DESERT. 

MUCH  of  what  used  to  be  called  the  Great  American  Desert  is 
to  be  reclaimed  by  the  new  schemes  of  irrigation.  Much 
more  ot  it,  we  are  now  told,  is  cultivable  without  irrigation— given 
the  proper  crops  and  the  proper 
methods.  "  There  are  no  use- 
less American  acres."  Secretary 
Wilson  is  reported  to  have  said. 
The  Government  is  seeking  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  for  crops 
that  have  become  acclimated  to 
dry  conditions,  and  it  has  been 
so  successful  that  many  places 
that  were  once  accounted  desert 
land  are  to-day  supporting  pro- 
ductive farms.  Says  Guy  Elliott 
Mitchell,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Irrigation  Association,  in 
an  article  on  "  Resources  of  the 
American  Desert,"  contributed 
to  The  Technical  World  (Q\\\- 
cago,  July) : 


'      ^  ''    1 

jy   jK        v^-i 

"  It  has  been  estimated  that  in 
the  neighborhood  of  100,000,000 
acres  of  the  American  Desert 
can  be  reclaimed  to  most  inten- 
sive agriculture  through  irrigation;  yet  Frederick  V.  Coville.  the 
chief  botanist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  does  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  in  the  strictly  arid  region  there  are  many  millions  of  acres, 
now  considered  worthless  for  agriculture,  which  are  as  certain  to 
be  settled  in  small  farms  as  were  the  lands  of  Illinois;  and  this 
withoul  Irrigation.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  great  plateaus 
in  the  northern  Rocky  Mountain  region.  '  I  would  confidently  pre- 
dict,' said  Mr.  Coville,  '  tliat  the  transformation  of  these  barren- 
looking  lands  into  farms,  through  the  introduction  of  desert  plants, 
will  be  as  extensive  a  work  as  the  enormous  reclamation  tlirough 
irrigation.' 

"  One  of  the  most  active  explorers  of  the  department  is  David  G. 
Faircliild,  a  young  botanist  in  charge  of  the  section  of  introduction 
of  new  seeds  and  plants. 

"  '  The  greatest  surprise  to  the  agriculturist,'  said  Mr.  Fairchild, 
'  and  one  which  will  throw  into  confusion  the  calculations  of  the 
economist,  will  come  through  the  utilization  of  what  are  now  con- 
sidered desert  lands,  for  the  growing  of  special  arid-land  crops  re- 
quiring but  a  fraction  of  the  moisture  necessary  for  the  production 
of  the  ordinary  plants  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States,  such 
as  corn  and  wheat. 

"  '  We  are  finding  new  plants  from  the  far  table-lands  of  Turkes- 
tan and  the  steppes  of  Russia  and  Siberia,  which  grow  luxuri- 
antly under  such  conditions  of  aridity  that  the  crops  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  farms  would  wither  and  die  as  tho  scorched  by  the 
sirocco.' 

"  A  single  crop,  which  would  confu.se  the  prophecies  of  the  Eng- 


WHEAT-K1ELI>    IN    WESTEKN    KA.NSAS. 


Until  recently  this  section  was  considered  impossible  as  an  agricultural  region 
and  fit  only  for  stock-raising. 


lishman  Malthus.  who  long  ago  calculated  that  within  a  measura- 
ble time  the  human  race  would  be  obliged  deliberately  to  block  its 
own  increase  lest  its  numbers  should  surpass  the  food-producing 
power  of  the  earth,  and  later  of  .Sir  William  Crookes,  who  foresaw 
within  a  few  decades  all  the  wheat-producing  area  of  the  world 
taxed  to  its  utmost  with  an  increasing  population  crying  unavailing- 
ly  for  bread,  is  the  recently  introduced  macaroni  or  durum  wheat, 
which  has  found  for  itself  in  the  American  Desert  an  area,  as  vast 

as  the  State  of  Texas,  now  oc- 
cupied principally  by  sage-brush 
and  cactus. 

"  '  The  macaroni  wheat  belt,* 
said  M.  A.  Carleton,  the  maca- 
roni wheat  specialist  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry,  '  ex- 
tends on  an  average  the  width 
of  the  United  States.  The  mac- 
aroni wheat  country  would  in- 
clude a  very  large  fraction  of  a 
million  square  miles.  Our  peo- 
ple are  but  beginning  to  realize 
dimly  the  utterly  vast  agricul- 
tural wealth  which  lies  latent  in 
this  enormous  area.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  push- 
ing this  desert  reclamation  with 
great  vigor.  No  year  goes  by 
that  does  not  find  some  one  or 
two  or  three  entirely  new  varie- 
ties or  species  of  plants  of 
wonderful  drought  resistance. 
Macaroni  wheat  will  grow  with 
ten  inches  of  rainfall,  and  yield 
fifteen  bushels  to  the  acre  where 
ordinary  wheat  is  an  absolute  failure.  This  is  two  bushels  more 
than  the  average  wheat  yield  for  the  United  States. 

"  '  There  are  many  other  crops  with  as  great  possibilities,  which 
thrive  on  but  slight  moisture,  including  splendid  forage  plants.  I 
might  mention  Kaffir  corn,  the  sorghums,  millets,  and  brom^ 
grass,  as  well  as  new  kinds  of  oats,  and  barleys  of  wonderful 
drought-resisting  powers — the  emmer  or  speltz,  and  a  long  line  of 
others.  We  are  constantly  finding  new  grains  and  forage  plants 
in  the  Caucasus,  in  Algeria,  in  Turkestan,  and  in  other  dry  coun 
tries,  which  will  bring  under  cultivation  amazing  areas  of  the  Great 
American  Desert  now  looked  upon  as  absolutely  unfit  for  agricul- 
ture. It  is  a  somewhat  singular  thing  that  no  men  are  so  skeptical 
of  the  reality  of  these  facts  as  the  residents  of  this  region,  but  our 
experiments  have  already  proven  what  I  have  said  to  be  actual 
facts,  not  theories."  " 

The  truth  of  this  last  statement  is  obvious,  Mr.  Mitchell  tells  us, 
to  almost  any  traveler  through  the  West.  The  great  stock-grazing 
industry  does  not  desire  the  encroachment  of  the  farmer,  and  does 
everything  in  its  power  to  discourage  him  ;  and,  again,  many  con- 
scientious Western  farmers  do  not  realize  the  difference  between 
Eastern  agricultural  methods  and  those  which  are  necessary  to 
make  Western  lands  produce  profitably.  The  writer  goes  on  to 
say  : 

"There  are.  as  indicated  by  the  experts  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, millions  of  acres  of  extremely  fertile  land  in  the  West 


A  35-bu!,liel  wlioat  yiuld  grown  without  irrig.ilion,  in  Cascade  County,  Montana, 
Hills  in  the  background  have  every  appearance  of  desert  land. 


A  30-bushel  'vhe.it   yield  on    unirrit>ated   hind,  near  Monarch,  Montana, 
rounding  land  was  taken  up  under  the  Desert  Land  Law. 
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with  but  slight  rainfall,  which,  however,  through  the  selection  of 
proper  crops,  and — equally  important— through  proper  cultivation, 
will  sustain  prosperous  farm  communities,  without  irrigation.  The 
difference  between  failure  and  success,  where  the  rainfall  is  per- 


ft'^^^ 


of  a  submarine  extend  at  most  but  a  few  miles  from  the  parent 

vessel. 
"  At  an  English  shipbuilding  yard  there  was  recently  launched 

a  new  electrically  propelled  submarine  which  is  of  unusual  in- 
terest. It  carries  two  torpedo-tubes  and  will  be 
manned  by  a  crew  of  three.  It  is  only  34  feet  long 
by  six  feet  nine  inches  in  diameter.  Its  small  size 
makes  it  possible  to  lift  it  out  of  the  water  onto  the 
deck  of  a  battle-ship.  Electricity  is  the  sole  mo- 
tive power,  and  with  a  full  charge  of  the  batteries 
the  boat  has  a  radius  of  action  of  40  mi^es. 

"  That  electricity  on  board  a  submarine  may  be 
a  source  of  danger  has  been  feared,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  disaster  to  the  A8  was  in  some  way 
due  to  this  cause.  That  it  was  not,  however,  was 
made  plain  by  evidence  given  by  Captain  liacon 
at  the  inquest  on  the  victims  of  the  accident.  He 
said  that  tho  there  was  an  explosion  on  board 
which  was  attributable  to  the  electrical  equipment, 
it  was  evident  that  this  explosion  occurred  after 
the  boat  had  gone  down  for  good,  and  that  the 
electrical  parts  were  in  no  way  responsible  for  the 
accident." 


T' 


Courtesy  of  "  The  EDgineerlng  Magazine  "  (New  York). 

A  GOLD    DREDGE  AT  WORK. 

haps  but  twelve  inches  a  year,  is  likely  to  be  the  difference  between 
plowing  the  soil,  on  the  one  hand,  three  inches  deep  and  giving  it 
a  couple  of  cultivations  a  season,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  plowing 
it  eight  inches  deep,  with  six  or  eight  cultivations,  thus  retaining 
all  the  moisture  for  the  use  of  the  crop  and  reducing  the  evapora- 
tion to  a  minimum.  Under  what  is  known  as  the '  Campbell"  oil- 
culture  system,  which  has  been  practically  tested  on  a  considera- 
ble scale  in  South  Dakota,  Western  Nebraska,  Western  Kansas, 
and  Colorado,  land  which  has  lain  '  desert'  for  generations  is  now 
being  profitably  cropped  to  grain,  alfalfa,  and  orchards.  Professor 
Campbell  himself  has  demonstrated  that  by  this 
method  '  dry  farming  '  can  be  carried  to  the  '  foot 
of  the  Rockies';  while  the  semi-arid  farm  lands 
ranging  200  miles  to  the  eastward,  can  be  made  to 
produce  double  their  present  crops. 

"  \'iewed  broadly,  if  but  a  fraction  of  the  remark- 
able work  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  various  agricultural  scientists  throughout  the 
country  are  carrying  on,  bears  the  fruit  which  the 
men  working  upon  it  predict,  the  world  will  wit- 
ness during  the  present  generation  a  utilization  of 
our  once  terra  incognita  —  the  Great  American 
Desert — which  wi'l  be  a  continuing  source  of 
amazement." 


THE  "GOLD  SHIP"  AND  ITS  WORK. 

HE  pre.sent  yield  of  gold  is  double  what  it 
was  ten  years  ago.  amounting  to  a  million 
dollars  a  day  ;  but  within  the  next  ten  years  it  bids 
fair  to  double  again — so  we  are  told  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  Alexander  Del  Mar,  writing  in  The 
Enginee?ing  Magazine   (New    York,  July).     The 
increase  in  the  past,  he  says,  has  been  due  to  the 
abandonment  of  silver-mining  for  gold-mining,  and   the  invention 
of  the  cyanide  process.     That  in  the  future  will  be  caused  by  the 
use  of  the  gold  dredge,  which  he  calls  "a  weird  invention,  a  won- 
derful thing,  a  '  Gold  Ship  '  tliat  moves  over  the  land  and  .  .   . 
extracts  every  particle  of  gold  out  of  the  long-neglected  placers." 
This  "  phantom  ship  "  is  now  beginning  to  clean  up  the  abandoned 
placers  of  California  and  will  soon  be  doing  the  same  for  Siberia, 
Brazil,  and  Peru.     Says  Mr.  Del  Mar: 

"All  these  placers  or  auriferons  can  be  profitably  worked  over 


The  Electrical  Submarine.— One  of  the 

two  accidents  to  British  submarines  has  been  shown 
to  be  due  directly  to  the  gaseous  fuel  employed,  and 
much  concern  is  manifested  abroad  regarding  the 
danger  of  the  gas-motor  on  these  vessels,  some  au- 
thorities predicting  that  electricity  must  ultimately 
become  the  submarine  motive-power.  Says  an 
editorial  writer  in  The  Western  Electrician  {C\\\- 
cago,  July  15): 

"  The  superiority  of  the  hydrocarbon  or  petrol 
submarine  at  present  lies  solely  in  its  greater  ra- 
dius of  independent  action.  With  the  electric- 
ally propelled  boat  this  radius  of  action  is.  of 
course,  dependent  upon  the  storage  battery.  The  primary  office 
of  the  submarine  is,  however,  purely  that  of  an  accessory  to 
the  battle-ship  or  the  shore  fortification,  from  which  its  oper- 
ations are  mainly  conducted.  The  storage  battery,  then,  is  not 
such  a   drawback   as   might   be   supposed,  since    the  operations 


Courtesy  of  "The  Eogineering  Magailne  "  (New  York). 

A   CHAIN   OK   LOADED   BUCKETS    EMERGING    FROM   THE   WATER. 


by  the  gold  dredge  and  more  gold  taken  from  them  than  they  iiave 
already  yielded.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  hand  labor  never 
touches  the  poorer  portions  of  a  placer,  and  that  from  the  richer 
portions  it  rarely  succeeds  in  winning  more  than  from  a  half  to  two- 
thirds  of   the  gold;  whereas  the  dredge  gets  it  all.  .   .  .    Placer 
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mining  came  to  a  stop  in  Egypt  and  Spain  when  their  product 
fell  to  the  level  of  hand  labor;  it  stopped  in  Brazil  partly  for 
the  same  reason,  and  partly  because  the  gravel  being  small  and 
fine,  the  placer  fields  are  nearly  flat,  and  the  mines  are  '  out  of 
grade."  It  stopped  in  California  because  the  tailings  choked  up 
the  rivers  and  tlie  law  courts  interdicted  the  hydraulic  process. 
In  Australia  it  had  almost  passed  the  level  of  hand  labor  when  the 
gold  dredge  was  invented.  In  Alaska,  tho  stopped  in  winter  time 
for  lack  of  running  water,  it  is  still  going  on  during  the  summer 
time,  when  the  streams  are  released  from  frost.  In  none  of  these 
countries  was  placer  mining  arrested  becau.se  there  was  no  more 
gold  in  the  gravel,  but  for  tlie  other  reasons  stated,  all  of  which  are 
now  remedied  by  the  gold  dredge.  This  invention  supersedes  hand 
labor  by  machinery  ;  it  requires  no'  grade  '  or  declivity  down  which 
to  sluice  its  gravel ;  it  will  choke  no  river;  it  needs  only  enough 
water  to  float  itself  in  and  to  wash  the  gold  with  ;  and  all  of  this 
water  it  can,  and  does,  use  over  and  over  again.  It  is  as  much  at 
home  in  the  arid  but  auriferous  deserts  of  Arizona,  as  in  the  gold- 
en marshes  of  the  Feather  River." 

What  is  this  "  gold  ship  "  ?  It  is  simply  a  dredge  that  floats  in  a 
pond  of  its  own  making — a  pond  which  accompanies  it  wherever 
it  chooses  to  go,  and  which  enables  it  to  move  over  the  land  in  any 
direction.  It  .scoops  up  the  gravel,  subjects  it  on  its  decks  to  the 
action  of  any  desired  process,  mechanical  or  chemical — and  then, 
having  exhausted  it  of  its  gold,  casts  the  gravel  behind,  and  keeps 
on  advancing,  until  the  field  before  it  is  sifted  and  treated  from 
surface  to  bed-rock.     To  quote  further: 

"  As  the  ground  can  be  thoroughly  tubed  and  sampled  before- 
hand, this  process  lifts  gold  mining  from  the  category  of  specula- 
tive enterprises  to  that  of  a  manufacturing  business.  The  gold 
dredge  is  a  gold  manufactory,  with  an  insatiable  demand  and  as- 
sured market  for  its  product,  at  the  rate  of  $20. 17  per  Troy  ounce 
fine,  paid  down  by  the  mints  in  gold  coin.  No  risk,  no  idle  stock 
on  hand,  no  bad  debts,  no  commi.ssions,  brokerages,  or  discounts, 
nor  no  monopoly  of  trade,  now  or  ever  possible.  An  instant  sale 
for  the  entire  produce  at  a  fixed  price,  paid  in  cash.  Such  are  the 
incomparable  conditions  of  the  gold-manufacturing  business.  It 
goes  without  saying  that,  unless  the  cost  of  taking  part  in  it  is  be- 
yond the  ordinary  means  of  business  men,  such  an  industry  will 
not  fail  to  invite  a  vast  number  of  participants.  This  contingency 
can  be  settled  at  once.  The  dredges  cost  from  $35,000  to  $50,000 
each,  according  to  size  ;  a  sum  quite  within  the  means  of  the  aver- 
age business  man,  commercial  partnership,  or  small  corpora- 
tion  

"  Like  most  other  inventions,  the  gold  ship  is  a  development. 
A  gold  dredge  was  used  on  the  Magdalena  River  twenty  years  ago  ; 
the  device  was  further  developed  several  years  later  in  New  Zea- 
land ;  it  was  brought  almost  to  perfection  in  California;  at  the 
present  time,  a  dozen  machine-shops,  scattered  all  over  the  United 
States,  are  rivaling  one  another  in  turning  out  a  more  and  more 
perfect  dredge.  The  home  demand  for  these  machines  is  so  ur- 
gent that  but  few  have  as  yet  been  shipped  al)road  ;  yet  several 
of  them  liave  already  gone  to  South  America  and  .several  more 
to  Europe.  The  present  rate  of  out-turn  is  about  one  machine  per 
week  ;  in  tlie  course  of  a  few  years  it  will  be  one  per  diem  ;  in  ten 
years  it  will  probably  be  ten  machines  perdiem.  When  this  takes 
place,  and  perhaps  before  it.  the  world's  production  of  gold,  even 
should  the  quartz  mines  yield  no  more  than  at  present,  will  be  two 
million  dollars  a  day." 


Feeling  the  Pulse  of  a  Rain-Storm.— The  old-fash- 
ioned pluviometer,  or  rain-measurer,  gives  simply  the  total  rainfall 
during  use,  without  indicating  variations  during  that  time.  More 
recent  instruments  register  these  variations,  and  one  invented  by  a 
German  meteorologist  named  dellenkamp,  and  first  used  in  India 
in  1894,  gives  interesting  results  along  this  line,  showing  in  detail 
all  the  changes  of  intensity  of  a  shower.  This  device  is  described 
in  the  Mcteorologische  Zeitschrift,  of  whose  article  Cicl  et  Terre 
(Paris)  gives  the  following  abstract : 

"The  diagrams  obtained  show  clearly  that  a  short  shower, 
which  would  .seem  relatively  uniform  from  the  readings  of  the 
common  pluviographs,  really  passes  through  a  rapid  series  of  suc- 


cessive maxima  and  minima  of  intensity  that  simple  observation 
fails  to  detect.  As  Gellenkamp  remarks,  these  oscillations  make 
us  suspect,  at  least  in  the  ca.se  of  rains  of  some  extent,  that  there 
are  present  waves  of  air  charged  with  water  and  following  each 
other  at  short  but  regular  intervals.  .  .  .  As  for  the  more  local 
showers,  their  variations  may  be  explained  as  follows :  The  heat 
set  free  by  the  condensation  of  the  first  rain-drops  evaporates  part 
of  the  following  drops.  The  result  is  a  diminution  of  intensity  fol- 
lowed by  a  maximum.  In  fact,  the  vapor  formed  reaches  higher 
and  cooler  points,  conden.ses,  and  the  water  so  formed  is  of  lower 
temperature  than  the  preceding.  It  falls  to  the  earlier  level,  causes 
a  more  considerable  condensation  there  because  of  its  low  temper- 
ature, and  the  result  is  a  maximum  intensity  of  rain.  The  heat  .set 
free  by  this  condensation  causes  a  new  partial  evaporation  and  a 
diminution  of  intensity.  These  phenomena  succeed  rapidly,  so 
that  the  intensity  of  a  shower  undergoes  very  numerous  oscilla- 
tions. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  other  meteorological  elements,  such  as 
the  velocity  of  the  wind,  the  temperature,  and  the  barometric  pres- 
sure, which  at  first  sight  appear  uniform,  show,  on  examination 
with  sensitive  apparatus,  considerable  and  rapid  variations." — 
Tjanslation  f/iadeforTHK  Literary  Digest. 


IMITATION   FEVERS. 

T  F  it  be  true  that  "  right  "  and  "  wrong  "  are  terms  that  have  no 
-^  place  in  art,  and  that  in  estimating  an  artist's  skill  we  should 
leave  out  of  account  the  ethical  nature  of  the  result  at  which  that 
skill  aims,  then  surely  the  man  who  is  expert  at  "faking  "  diseases 
is  to  be  highly  commended.  The  physicians  in  our  hospitals  come 
across  him  frequently  and  find  him  skilled  in  imitating  artificially 
nearly  every  symptom  described  in  the  text-books  on  pathology. 
Some  interesting  instances  were  considered  in  this  department  in 
our  issue  for  February  4  (page  165).  One  would  think  that  high 
bodily  temperature,  so  generally  relied  on  as  an  indication  of  fever, 
was  something  that  these  gentlemen  could  not  get  at.  but  we  are 
assured  by  a  writer  in  T/ie  Lancet  (London.  June  24)  that  "  the  fa- 
king of  high  temperatures  "  is  often  accomplished  with  success. 
He  says  : 

"  The  great  trust  .  .  .  which  is  placed  in  the  indications  of  the 
clinical  thermometer  is  not  always  justified,  for  patients  have  found 
that  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  in  one  way  or  another  to  induce  a 
thermometer  to  indicate  a  far  higher  temperature  than  that  of  the 
body.  The  motives  for  these  deceits  are  various.  Sometimes  it 
is  to  obtain  treatment  as  an  in-patient  of  a  hospital;  sometimes  it 
is  merely  to  excite  notice  or  sympathy,  while  in  other  cases  the 
sole  motive  is  to  contribute  to  the  amusement  of  the  patient  him- 
self. The  excitement  caused  in  a  ward  by  the  occurrence  of  a  tem- 
perature of  106'  F.,  or  even  higher,  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by 
any  patient  present  at  the  time,  and  many  patients  will  wish  to 
emulate  this  achievement.  The  means  by  which  a  thermometer 
is  induced  to  indicate  a  pyrexial  temperature  are  numerous.  The 
simplest  is  the  utilization  of  hot  food.  A  cup  of  tea  will  send  the 
mercury  upward  in  a  rapid  and  surprising  manner,  and  even  hot 
potatoes  or  pudding  will  be  equally  efficacious.  A  poultice,  too. 
or  a  fomentation  will  serve  the  purpo.se.  and  a  hot  water-bottle 
has  also  been  requisitioned.  This  is  the  easiest  method  and  will 
suggest  itself  to  the  veriest  tyro.  The  next  mode  that  may  be 
mentioned  utilizes  the  effects  of  friction.  If  a  clinical  thermome- 
ter be  grasped  firmly  near  its  lower  end  and  the  bulb  rubbed 
smartly  on  any  texture — Hannel  is  the  most  suitable  material — the 
mercury  will  soon  rise  and.  indeed,  the  bulb  may  become  too  hot 
to  be  pleasant.  This  method  puts  a  good  deal  of  strain  on  the 
constriction  just  above  the  bulb,  and  the  thermometer  is  likely  to 
gi\e  way  there.  In  some  instruments  the  mercury  can  be  thrown 
up  the  scale  by  an  energetic  jerk,  but  this  should  never  deceive  an 
observant  physician,  for  there  will  be  a  very  obvious  break  be- 
tween the  constriction  and  the  lower  part  of  the  mercurial  column." 

In  tliermometers  with  thin  bulbs,  careful  pressure  on  the  bulb 
may  force  the  mercury  a  little  higher  in  the  tube.  This  works  best 
when  the  thermometer  is  in  the  mouth,  as  the  teeth  can  be  used  for 
the  purpose,  but  skilled  artists  may  attain  the  desired  result  even 
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when  the  instrument  is  placed  under  the  arm.     Fleshy  patients  are 
not  able  to  accomplish  this  however.     The  writer  concludes  : 

"These  are  the  methods  by  which  pyrexial  temperatures  can  be 
'faked,'  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  physician  to  be  on  his  guard 
against  them.  We  do  not  venture  to  say  that  all  the  cases  of  very 
high  temperatures,  such  as  115%  120',  125,  and  even  higher,  that 
have  been  recorded  are  fraudulent,  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  there  has  been  fraud. 
It  is  often  exceedingly  difficult  to  detect,  but  it  is  always  possible, 
if  sufficient  care  be  taken,  to  demonstrate  that  the  thermometric 
readings  are  untrustworthy." 


THE    SUN    AND   THE   WEATHER. 

1  T  is  now  many  years  since  students  of  solar  physics  began  try- 
*  ing  to  trace  some  connection  between  the  changes  going  on 
upon  the  sun's  surface  and  terrestrial  weather.  In  spite  of  the  con- 
fidence of  some  investigators  that  they  have  succeeded,  it  can  not 
be  said  that  scientific  men  in  general  have  ever  been  of  this  opin- 
ion. Prof.  Ernest  W.  Brown,  of  Haverford  College,  who  writes 
on  the  subject  in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly^  concludes  that, 
so  far  as  the  evidence  goes  at  present,  there  is  no  such  relationship; 
in  other  words,  the  sun-spots  and  other  solar  disturbances  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  weather,  or,  at  all  events,  so  little 
that  their  effect  is  unnoticeable  and  negligible.  "  It  is  highly  prob- 
able," he  writes,  "  that  the  direct  effect  of  the  spotted  area  is  un- 
important compared  with  the  effects  produced  in  our  atmosphere 
by  other  causes."  In  summing  up  he  remarks  that  his  opinion  is 
expressed  by  Prof.  Cleveland  Abbe,  who  has  said  : 

"  The  key  to  the  weather  problem  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  sun 
or  indeed  in  any  external  influence,  but  the  solution  is  to  be  worked 
out  by  the  conditions  which  hold  in  the  atmosphere  itself — condi- 
tions which  can  only  be  discovered  by  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  internal  laws  of  motion,  quite  apart  from  any  external  forces 
which  may  modify  the  results." 

But  in  the  course  of  his  article.  Professor  Brown  makes  one  re- 
mark that  in  the  opinion  of  W.  J.  G.  Lockyer,  who  reviews  his 
article  in  Nature  (London,  June  8),  is  the  key  to  the  situation.  It 
has  been  assumed  by  most  investigators  that  whatever  effect  the 
sun  has,  it  must  produce  over  the  earth  as  a  whole.  Hence  when 
we  find  one  observer  asserting  that  sun-spots  favor  high  tempera- 
ture or  increased  rainfall,  and  another  saying  that  they  do  exactly 
the  opposite,  we  are  apt  to  dismiss  the  subject  with  a  smile.  But, 
says  Professor  Brown  : 

[Observations  made]  "  at  one  place  should  be  kept  separate  from 
those  at  other  places,  for  it  is  theoretically  possible  and  even 
probable  that  a  maximum  at  one  place  of  observation  may  occur 
at  the  same  time  as  a  minimum  at  another  place.  For  example, 
the  yearly  averages  might  show  that  a  maximum  rainfall  in  one 
place  always  occurred  with  a  minimum  rainfall  in  another,  and  vice 
versa . " 

Commenting  with  approval  on  this  statement,  which  he  says  has 
been  amply  proved  in  many  instances  for  barometric  pre.ssure  and 
must  hence  hold  good  for  rainfall  also  which  depends  on  that  pres- 
sure, Mr.  Lockyer  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Up  to  the  present  time  those  who  have  been  attempting  to  ex- 
plain variations  of  weather  on  the  supposition  of  solar  changes 
have  been  looking  for  the  effect  of  solar  action  as  either  increasing 
or  decreasing  simultaneously  the  rainfall  over  the  whole  earth. 
The  consequence  has  been  that  a  study  of  a  great  number  of  sta- 
tistics has  shown  that  in  some  regions  the  rainfall  varies  directly 
with  the  number  of  sun-spots,  and  that  in  others  the  variation  is 
inverse,  while,  again,  in  other  parts  there  seems  to  be  no  apparent 
relation  at  all.  In  fact,  these  deductions,  tho  quite  correct,  have 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  solar  connection  is  of  a  very  ques- 
tionable character,  as  it  was  considered  impossible  for  such  oppo- 
site results  as  the  first  two  just  named  to  have  their  origin  in  one 
solar  change. 

"It  is  the  employment  of  this  incorrect  working  hypothesis  that 


has  probably  retarded  the  progress  of  the  study  of  the  connection 
between  solar  and  meteorological  changes. 

"The  now  recognized  existence  of  this  barometric  seesaw  shows 
that  the  sun's  action  must  have  a  double  effect  on  our  atmosphere, 
and  this  of  an  opposite  nature.  Such  a  result  is  quite  natural, 
and  it  is  curious  that  use  has  not  been  made  of  it  before. 

"  Wiien  it  be  considered  that  the  amount  of  air  in  our  atmosphere 
is  a  constant  quantity,  a  greater  pihng  up  of  it  on  one  side  of  the 
earth  must  nece.s.sarily  mean  a  diminution  in  the  antipodal  regions. 
If  greater  heating  power  of  the  sun  takes  place,  then  the  atmos- 
phere must  also  be  heated  to  a  greater  extent,  and  con.sequently 
more  intense  up-currents  of  warm  air  are  formed,  resulting  in  more 
pronounced  low-pressure  areas.  There  must,  however,  be  a  com- 
pensating effect  somewhere,  and  this  is  found  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  earth  when  the  previously  heated  air  arrives,  descends,  and 
creates  an  area  of  excess  pressure. 

"  This  backward  and  forward  transference  of  air  becomes,  there- 
fore, of  great  importance  in  studying  the  weather  changes  in  any 
one  region,  because  the  rainfall  phenomena  are  so  closely  related 
to  the  pressure  changes. 

"  Away  from  the  middle  portions  of  those  two  large  areas  which 
behave  in  this  seesaw  manner,  the  variations  of  pressure  should, 
and  actually  do,  have  a  different  periodic  nature.  It  is  of  extreme 
importance,  therefore,  when  trying  to  trace  the  sun's  action  on  our 
atmosphere,  to  separate  the  regions  over  which  the  variations  may 
be  truly  solar  from  those  which  exhibit  variations  modified  by  the 
mechanism  of  the  atmosphere  itself. 

"There  is  therefore  no  reason  why  we  should  take  a  pessimistic 
view  of  the  attempts  made  to  solve  this  fascinating  riddle  of  the 
relationship  between  changes  of  solar  activity  and  the  vagaries  of 
the  weather.  An  enormous  amount  of  accumulated  material  is 
ready  for  discussion,  and  efforts  should  be  made  to  secure  the  con- 
tinuity of  these  observations  and  at  the  same  time  to  coordinate 
the  data  along  lines  most  suitable  for  this  particular  research." 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

"  Pumping  gravel  like  water  through  a  large  iron  pipe  may  seem  a  strange  and 
unique  proceeding,"  says  Popular  Meckajtics,  "  but  this  is  what  is  actually  being 
done  in  certain  districts  in  Indiana.  Great  difficulty  has  always  been  experienced 
in  obtaining  gravel  from  river-beds  for  use  in  road  building,  but  the  new  method 
promises  to  put  an  end  to  this.  A  si.\-incli  pump  is  used,  driven  by  a  fifteen  horse- 
power engine,  and  three  men  are  necessary  for  its  operation.  A  plant  of  this  kind 
has  a  capacity  of  lifting  over  100  yards  of  gravel  a  day." 

"  The  use  of  plenty  of  milk  with  tea,"  says  The  Lancet  (London),  "  is  a  wise 
precaution  and  must  be  regarded  as  a  sound  pliysiological  proceeding,  since  tlie 
proteids  of  milk  destroy  astringency  and  probably  prevent  the  otherwise  injuri- 
ous action  of  tannin  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  In  the  intestinal 
juice  the  proteids  are  separated  and  the  tannin  probably  combines  with  the  sodi- 
um salts.  The  immoderate  drinking  of  tea  is  an  unquestionable  evil,  but,  on  the 
whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  tlie  evils  of  tea-drinking  have  been  e.xagger- 
ated.  The  real  difficulty  is  to  convince  people  that  a  lightly  drawn  infusion  gives 
them  their  money's  worth." 

Some  time  ago  we  quoted  an  account  of  an  American  bottle-cleaning  machine 
from  a  French  paper.  The  makers  of  this  machine  now  write  us  that  they  have 
on  the  market  one  that  is  even  more  efficient.  We  quote  from  a  description  in 
Loeu'''s  Monthly  (C\iive:\a.nA,0.):  "One  attendant  feeds  the  machine;  tlie  filler 
receives  the  bottles  at  the  delivery  end.  It  may  properly  be  said,  therefore, 
that  the  entire  cleaning  operation  requires  the  attendance  of  only  one  person. 
This  new  machine  has  a  capacity  of  30,000  bottles  per  day,  wliich  capacity  readily 
forms  a  basis  for  figuring  an  annual  saving  of  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  in  wages 
alone,  by  elimination  of  several  employees  commonly  required  between  the  soaker 
and  tlie  tiller;  it  also  saves  in  power  and  breakage,  and  does  away  entirely  with 
washing  machines.  These  items  of  saving  will  be  recognized  as  aggregating  a 
considerable  sum  per  annum  in  every  bottling  house.  Even  the  more  expensive 
older  methods  do  not  perform  the  work  so  well  as  does  this  new  automatic  ma- 
chine." 

Brains  and  Teeth— Alluding  to  a  recent  article  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  in 
which  the  writer  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  "the  more  brains  one  has,  the  less 
teeth  one  has— unless  they  are  artificially  provided,"  a  writer  in  the  Wesitninster 
Gazette  is  stimulated  to  break  out  into  verse  as  follows  : 

"  Belinda  dear,  once  on  a  time, 
My  best  beloved  of  pretty  girls. 
It  was  my  wont  to  turn  a  rhyme 
And  say  your  mouth  was  full  of  pearls. 

"  In  blissful  ignorance  of  yore 

I  thought  my  compliment  but  truthful ; 
But  knowledge  grows  from  more  to  more- 
Only  the  brainless  now  are  toothful. 

"  So  take  a  cab,  Belinda  dear, 

Hie  where  the  dentistry  is  painless, 
Have  out  the  pearls  which  now,  I  fear, 
Are  merely  teeth  to  prove  you  brainless." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


GEORGE    MEREDITH'S    RELIGIOUS    IDEAS. 

THE  basic  religious  ideas  of  a  great  novelist  acquire  interest 
and  significance  from  two  facts.  In  the  first  place,  they  will 
probably  reflect  to  some  extent  a  religious  tendency  or  tendencies 
of  his  age  ;  in  the  second,  they  are  likely  to  have  an  appreciable 
influence  upon  the  religious  outlook  of  his  readers.  Hence  in  wri- 
ting of  "  Mr.  Meredith  on  Religion  "  in  The  Hibbert  Journal  (Lon- 
don) for  July,  the  Rev.  James  Moffatt,  D.D.,  begins  by  searching 
for  those  tendencies  of  the  age  which  have  profoundly  influenced 
Mr.  Meredith's  intellectual  standpoint.  He  finds  these  conve- 
niently summarized  in  a  footnote  to  Huxley's  Romanes  lecture,  and 
in  a  passage  of  Dr.  Maudsley's  "  Natural  Causes  and  Supernatural 
Seeming."  In  the  first  Huxley  states  that  "strictly  speaking, 
social  life  and  the  ethical  process,  in  virtue  of  whicii  it  advances 
toward  perfection,  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  general  process  of 
evolution,"  "  the  general  cosmic  process  "  of  natural  self-assertion 
being  from  the  out.set  "  checked  by  a  rudimentary  ethical  process  " 
of  renunciation  and  mutual  service  "which  is,  strictly  speaking, 
part  of  the  former,  just  as  the  '  governor  "  in  a  steam-engine  is  part 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  engine."  In  the  other  passage  Dr. 
Maudsley  avers  that  "  not  by  standing  out  of  nature  in  the  ecstasy 
ot  a  rapt  and  overstrained  idealism  of  any  sort,  but  l)y  large  and 
close  and  faithful  converse  with  nature  and  human  nature,  in  all 
their  moods,  aspects,  and  relations,  is  the  solid  basis  of  fruitful 
ideals  and  the  soundest  mental  development  laid."  Nearly  all  that 
Mr.  Meredith  has  written  upon  the  topics  cognate  to  religion,  says 
Mr.  Moffatt,  "might  be  described,  without  serious  inaccuracy,  as 
an  anthology  of  bright,  bracing  variations  upon  the  ideas  under- 
lying these  two  passages."  And  again:  "A  cosmic  enthusiasm  is 
his  keynote."  Reading  further,  we  learn  that  Meredith's  concep- 
tion of  nature  "  dominates  the  entire  field  of  his  judgments  upon 
etiiics  and  religion";  tiiat"his  pen  is  a  lance  couched  gallantly 
against  the  black  knights  of  materialism  " ;  that  his  religion  recog- 
nizes as  a  primary  law  of  nature  the  law  of  mutual  sacrifice  and 
service;  that  he  urges  upon  men  the  habit  of  prayer;  and  that 
while  he  "fails  to  explain  very  lucidly  the  exact  function  of  the 
soul  after  death,  ...  he  asserts  the  persistence  of  the  spirit  in 
relation  to  the  cosmic  plan."  Of  Meredith's  conception  of  nature 
.Mr.  Moffatt  writes: 

"It  denotes  far  more  than  mere  scenery,  or  even  the  sum  of 
phenomena.  For  its  definition  as  the  living  force  of  the  world, 
the  creative  and  controlling  principle  of  the  universe,  demanding 
not  severe  meditation  or  admiration  so  much  as  obedience  and  un- 
derstanding, we  must  hark  Ijack  to  Aristotle,  or  better  still,  to 
Lucretius.  ...  A  similar  cosmic  emotion  thrills  both  writers,  an 
emotion  which  exalts  nature  almost  totheistic  functions.  Consent 
to  her  spirit  is  the  first  and  last  commandment.  At  the  same  time, 
one  must  bear  in  mind  that  Meredith,  like  Spinoza  and  Goethe, 
would  refuse  to  view  nature  as  an  essentially  incalculable  and 
merciless  power;  she  is  kin  and  kind  to  man,  for  all  her  sternness, 
worthy  to  be  trusted  down  to  death  ;  and  .she  repays  .such  trust  and 
knowledge  with  a  disclosure  of  man's  portion  in  herself,  and  of 
her  own  living  purpose  in  and  for  humanity  The  conception  of 
nature,  in  fact,  determines  the  method  of  her  study.  Read  by 
man's  brain,  instead  of  emotionally,  she  is  seen  at  her  best  and  at 
our  side. 

'  I  say  but  that  this  love  of  eartli  reveals 
.\  soul  teside  our  own  to  (luicken,  quell, 
Irradiate,  and  through  ruinous  floods  uplift.'" 

Hence : 

"  From  all  sides  of  his  work  the  echo  comes :  first  that  which  is 
natural,  then  that  which  is  spiritual.  A  coarse  and  violent  ascet- 
icism defeats  its  own  oi)ject,  and  only  results  in  a  sallow  pietism. 
He  is  (juite  clear  that  any  transcendental  aim  is  false,  any  so-called 
spiritual  reach  is  insecure,  if  it  implies  the  neglect  or  depreciation 
of  human  nature,  since  to  check  tiie  juices  poured  into  our  blood 
by  nature  is  ultimately  to  bring  drought  upon  the  soul.     'We  do 


not  get  to  any  heaven  by  renotmcing  the  mother  we  spring  from  ; 
and  when  there  is  an  eternal  secret  for  us,  il  is  best  to  believe  that 
earth  knows,  to  keep  near  her,  even  in  our  utmost  aspirations.' 
The  natural  and  physical  form  the  basis  of  the  human  mind ;  only 
the  basis,  but  still  the  basis.     So  that  man  must  bow  to  learn 

'  How  the  wits  and  passions  wed. 
To  build  that  temple  of  the  credible  God.' " 

From  his  belief  in  the  law  of  mutual  sacrifice  and  service  fol- 
lows Merdith's  "  passionate  recoil  from  anything  like  luxurious  in- 
dividualism."    We  read  : 

"To  live  with  others  is  to  live  for  them.  Indifference  to  the 
claims  of  men  is  the  supreme  impiety,  because  it  strikes  at  the 
very  heart  of  nature,  which  has  fashioned  man,  as  Aurelius  was* 
never  tired  of  writing,  for  the  discharge  of  love's  debt  to  his  fel- 
lows. Nature's  crown  and  flower  is  man,  but  man  conscious  that 
personality  means  kinship  and  service. 

■  This  breatli,  her  gift,  has  only  choice 
Of  service,  breathe  we  in  or  out.' 

"Thus  Christ  is  'the  man-loving  Nazarene";  social  ends  and 
sympathies  are  the  excellent  conditions  of  existence;  and  the  su- 
preme end  of  nature  is  to  promote  in  the  race  and  in  the  individ- 
ual, self-sacrifice,  brotheriiness,  and  unselfishness." 

Of  Meredith's  advocacy  of  prayer  Mr.  Moffatt  writes  : 

"  His  eagerness  in  this  counsel  is  quite  notable.  Let  us  add,  it 
is  not  unreasonable  trom  his  point  of  view.  Prayer,  to  him,  is  the 
genuine  expression  of  a  man's  belief  in  the  living  spirit  of  the  uni- 
verse. It  is  the  logical  outcome  of  his  ethical  idealism,  this  over- 
flow of  the  soul,  this  lift  of  heart  and  conscience,  this  supreme 
resignation  of  the  heart.  Meredith's  language  is  neither  clear  nor 
full  upon  what  most  religious  people  would  agree  to  term  the  per- 
sonality of  God.  But  this  does  not  deter  him  from  recognizing 
and  enforcing  prayer  as  communion  with  the  divine  Spirit  in  us 
and  over  us,  as  the  surge  of  human  thought  and  feeling  which 
throws  itself  out  upon  some  higher  purpose  in  the  universe,  and 
as  the  exercise  of  an  intense  aspiration  for  the  good  that  lies  be- 
yond the  senses,  and  yet  within  the  limits  of  our  power.  'Prayer 
is  power  within  us  to  communicate  with  the  desired  beyond  our 
thirsts.'  Or,  in  Mrs.  Berry's  words  of  homely  counsel  to  Sir  Aus- 
tin FevereL'I  think  it's  al'ays  the  plan  in  a  dielemmer  to  pray 
God  and  walk  forward.'  With  Meredith,  this  habit  of  .simple 
prayer  is  one  condition  of  right  movement  and  sane  conduct.  For 
prayer  as  the  expression  of  selfishness  or  panic  he  has  naturally 
no  place  at  all.  'There  is  nothing  so  indicative  of  fevered  or  of 
bad  blood  as  the  tendency  to  counsel  the  Almighty  how  He  shall 
deal  with  His  creatures.'  " 

Mr.  Moffatt  writes  in  conclusion  of  the  novelist's  attitude  toward 
death  and  a  future  life.     We  read,  in  part: 

"  As  for  the  death  of  the  body,  it  is  like  the  fall  of  the  leaf  in 
autumn,  part  of  nature's  preparadon  for  a  spring  to  come.  Like 
the  activities  of  life,  it  becomes  intelligible  and  endurable  in  the 
light  of  its  bearing  upon  the  collective  welfare  of  the  species.  Is 
it.  then,  a  worthy  thing  to  stain  it  with  grief  and  terror? 

"  This  is  the  rhythm  of  Meredith's  prose  and  verse,  sung  in  high 
spirits  for  the  high  end  of  delivering  man  from  fears  which  are 
the  mists  drawn  up  by  the  low  anxiety  and  thirst  of  his  'craving 
self.'  Unlike  the  poets,  from  Homer  to  Rossetti,  he  will  admit 
no  touch  of  grief,  no  pang  of  sentimental  melancholy  at  human 
transience.   .   .  . 

"  There  is  nothing  morbid  or  meretricious  in  his  treatment  of  the 
future.  He  has  no  sympathy  with  that  terror  and  weirdness  of 
death  which  Maeterlinck  has  bent  his  genius  to  call  up  before  the 
modern  mind.  An  agnostic  optimism  pervades  every  sentence  he 
has  written  on  this  topic.  '  Wistful '  is  not  in  his  vocabulary.  If 
he  does  not  hail  '  lovely  and  .soothing  death  '  with  Whitman's  ex- 
ultation, he  accepts  it  manfully  as  working  in  somehow  to  the 
moral  progress  of  the  race,  whatever  be  its  bearing  on  the  individ- 
ual. .  .  .  But  the  passionate  assertion  of  man's  future  as  part  of 
the  cosmic  progress  is  never  supplemented  by  any  positive  or 
hearty  word  upon  the  deathlessness  of  personality.  So  eager  is  he 
to  thwart  and  erase  the  lurking  selfishness  of  man,  a  selfishness 
which  can  worm  its  way  into  the  holiest  phases  of  his  being,  into 
love  and  grief,  that  he  is  apt  to  take  too  stunted  a  view  of  .self; 
with  the  result  that  he  fails  now  and  then  to  do  any  sort  of  justice 
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to  that  longing  for  personal  immortality  which  is  as  far  above  any 
thirsty  expectation  of  reward  or  fame  as  it  lies  remote  from  any 
nervous  revolt  of  the  senses.  It  is  a  longing  which  tenaciously 
refuses  to  admit  that  human  personality,  which,  on  Meredith's 
own  showing,  forms  so  vital  and  supreme  an  expression  of  nature's 
being,  so  perfect  an  organ  of  her  spirit,  can  be  treated  as  m  ^re 
material  to  be  eventually  used  up  for  greater  issues — issues  that 
involve  a  disintegration  of  personality  and  a  decline  from  the  level 
of  its  consciousness.  Tiie  general  heart  will  be  up  in  protest.  .  .  . 
For  beyond  the  bar  which  he  summons  the  soul  thus  cheerily  to 
cross,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  pilot  is  to  be  met  face  to  face,  and  more 
than  doubtful  if  any  haven  lies  for  what  men  learn  upon  these 
shores  of  time  and  space  to  prize  above  all  price." 


A    BARRIER   TO    UNION    EXAMINED. 

T  T  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  question  of  orders  is  one  of 
■'-  the  most  difficult  ones  now  obstructing  the  way  of  the  reunion 
of  Christendom,  writes  Prof.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  D.Litt. ,  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  But  Professor  Briggs 
states  this  view  only  to  dissent  from  it.  The  difficulty  of  pa.ssing 
from  one  denomination  to  another,  he  points  out,  is  not  conlined 
to  the  question  of  ordination.  "Even  those  bodies  which  recog- 
nize the  ordination  of  other  bodies  still  make  such  demands  in  the 
matter  of  dogma,  or  rules  of  life,  that,  in  fact,  changes  from  the 
JVIethodist  Episcopal  Church  to  the  Presbyterian,  for  example, 
are  more  difficult  and  less  frequent,  so  far  as  my  ol^servation  goes 
than  from  the  iMethodist  Episcopal  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal." 
To  Professor  Briggs  it  appears  evident  that  "  a  frank  and  search- 
ing investigation  of  the  whole  question  of  ordination,  especially  on 
its  practical  side,  in  an  irenic  and  loving  spirit,  will  remove  the 
greater  portion  of  the  difficulties  that  now  beset  it."  But  he  ad- 
mits that,  while  "  ministers  are  constantly  passing  over  from  the 
various  non-Episcopal  bodies  and  accepting  ordination  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  others  are  passing  over  irto 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  receiving  orders  from  Rome,"  it 
is  possible,  nevertheless,  that  "some  are  deterred  from  making 
these  changes  by  the  requirement  of  ordination  into  another  min- 
istry." He  holds,  however,  that  if  that  were  the  only  barrier 
remaining  to  "a  reunion  of  all  English-speaking  Protestant  Chris- 
tians in  the  Anglican  Church,  that  barrier  would  fade  into  noth- 
ingness " ;  and  further,  that  if  that  were  the  only  barrier  to  a 
reunion  with  Rome,  "  that  barrier  would  not  deter  any  considera- 
ble number  from  accepting  Roman  ordination."  But  Professor 
Briggs  acknowledges  that  the  necessity  of  reordination  is  regarded 
as  humiliating,  and  is  therefore  an  obstacle  to  reunion,  tho  a  less 
serious  one  than  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be.  He  reviews  the 
whole  problem  (in  the  New  York  hidepeiident.  July  27)  and  offers 
suggestions  for  the  overcoming  or  diminishing  of  the  difficulty. 
We  quote  in  part  as  follows  : 

"The  decision  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  as  to  the  validity  of  Anglican 
orders  has  lifted  the  whole  question  oi  orders  into  a  better  posi- 
tion for  furdier  investigation.  The  essence  of  the  question  was 
whether  the  Anglican  Reformers  in  tlieir  ordinal  had  the  intention 
of  ordaining  a  real  priesthood  to  offer  real  sacrifices.  The  deci- 
sion that  such  was  not  their  intention  seems  to  me  one  that  all 
should  recognize  as  final.  But  the  question  still  remains  open 
whether  such  an  intention  is  essential  to  valid  Christian  ministry; 
and  so  the  question  becomes  one  of  doctrme— namely,  what  are 
the  essential  qualifications  of  the  Christian  ministry.''  ...  If  An- 
glican orders  can  be  defended  only  on  the  ground  of  the  intention 
of  the  Anglican  Reformers  to  ordain  and  perpetuate  a  Christian 
ministry,  such  as  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  intended,  the  orders 
of  the  Lutheran  and  reformed  churches  may  be  defended  on  ex- 
r  tly  the  same  grounds,  from  the  same  intention.  If  they  omitted 
in  portant  items  in  the  ordination  of  their  ministry  they  did  not 
omit  this  same  intention.  The  substance  of  the  intention  of  the 
Anglicans  and  the  Protestants  of  the  Continent  was  the  same. 
The  only  important  difference  was  that  the  Anglicans  retained 
the  episcopal  succession;  the  Protestants  of  the  continent  re- 
tained  only  succession   through  the  presbyters.     This  difference 


was  due  more  to  the  providence  of  God  than  to  the  deliberate 
choice  of  the  reformers.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Angli- 
cans, if  they  really  desire  the  reunion  of  Christ's  church,  ought  to 
follow  the  Anglican  reformers  and  many  of  the  great  Anglican  di- 
vines of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  recognize  the 
orders  of  other  Protestants  as  essentially  valid.  If  the  Anglicans 
may  enrich  thtir  doctrine  of  the  holy  ministry  and  also  their  inten- 
tion in  the  ceremony,  so  may  the  other  Protestants  also.  There 
is  no  serious  barrier  in  the  way  except  the  common  traditional 
opinion  among  Anglicans.  The  Church  of  PIngland  and  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  in  this  country  have  never,  by  any  offi- 
cial decision,  pronounced  Lutheran  or  Presbyterian  orders  invalid. 
If  Pope  Leo  XIII.  has  shut  the  door  to  Rome  in  their  face,  they 
have  not  as  yet  shut  the  door  to  the  sister  churches  of  the  Refor- 
mation  

"At  all  events,  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs  some  things 
might  be  done  that  would  lessen  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reun- 
ion. The  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  I-'piscopal  Church 
might  frame  a  form  of  ordination  wliicii  would  recognize  what 
other  religious  bodies  actually  intend  in  their  ordination  of  their 
ministry,  and  supplement  it  by  imparting  what  they  did  not  intend. 
Why  should  they  deny  the  validity  of  the  ordination  of  other  re- 
ligious bodies  so  far  as  it  goes,  even  if  episcopal  ordination  should 
be  insisted  upon  in  addition.  Even  if  the  ministry  be  defective, 
that  does  not  imply  that  it  is  no  ministry  at  all.  Let  each  body 
credit  the  other  bodies  with  that  sort  of  a  ministry  that  they  have. 
They  are  entitled  to  just  this  and  no  more.  Let  them,  on  their 
side,  not  object  to  the  use  of  otiier  functions  of  the  ministry  in 
other  bodies,  and  not  regard  it  as  a  hardship  that  they  are  regarded 
as  not  having  those  functionswhich  they  do  not  in  fact  profess  to 
have. 

"There  are,  in  fact,  in  'he  Church  of  England,  and  in  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  of  this  country  bishops  and  clergy  whose 
views  of  the  Christian  ministry  do  not  differ  in  any  appreciable 
degree  from  those  held  in  the  various  Protestant  churches.  There- 
are  other  bishops  and  clergy  who  do  not  vary  in  any  important 
particular  from  the  Roman  Catholic  view.  If  these  can  live  in 
harmony  in  the  same  church,  why  should  they  make  it  so  hard  for 
those  with  whom  they  agree,  or  at  least  whom  they  tolerate,  to 
unite  with  them  ?" 


Is  Religion  a  Dangerous  Topic?— The  following  sen- 
tence, which  The  /fV.f/w/V/.sVtv- (Presbyterian,  Philadelphia)  trans- 
lates into  the  vernacular  in  the  form  of  "  No  religion  in  ours,"  ap- 
peared in  the  editorial  columns  of  Collier's  IVee/cly  a  short  time 
ago,  and  has  attracted  some  attention  in  the  religious  press  :  "  Re- 
ligion is  avoided  in  Collier's  3.?,  a  topic  of  discussion  for  the  reason 
that  our  thoughts,  whatever  they  might  be,  would  be  offensive  to 
many,  and  of  no  considerable  value  to  the  universe."  .Ifeii  and 
Women  ( Roman  Catholic.  Cincinnati)  "  can  not  concur  "  in  the  rea- 
son the  editor  of  Collier's  gives  for  his  avoidance  of  religion  as  a 
topic  of  discussion,  and  remarks  further: 

"Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  is  an  undercurrent  of  religion  in  the 
public  life  of  a  community  as  well  as  in  the  private  lives  of  the  in- 
dividuals composing  it?  Is  not  religion  the  basic  principle  of 
those  virtues  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  call  civic? 
Honor  and  honesty,  truth  and  justice,  not  from  the  ground  arise. 
.  .  .  Then,  too — why  should  the  discussion  of  religion,  which  is 
the  root  of  everything  that  is  good,  and  beautiful,  and  ennobling, 
be  offensive  to  any  right-minded  man  ?  It  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand that  it  would  be  exceedingly  risky  at  times  to  utter  senti- 
ments and  express  opinions  which  would  seem  to  lean  to  one  or 
the  other  denomination — but  if  we  have  correctly  estimated  the 
mission  of  the  press,  the  consideration  of  pleasing  or  of  giving 
offense  should  play  no  part  when  it  is  a  question  of  doing  what  is 
right,  and  fair,  and  just.  It  pays  at  times  to  be  diplomatic  and 
cautious  ;  and  it  is  sometimes  the  part  of  wi.sdom  to  maintain  the 
stoic's  silence.  But  to  boast  of  entirely  ignoring  so  important  a 
topic  as  religion  is  neither  valiant  nor  logical.  Religion  is  as  in- 
teresting and  as  important  in  the  life  of  a  nation  as  is  politics,  and 
the  lines  of  division  are  as  sharply  drawn.  But  surely  it  would  at 
least  savor  of  cowardice  to  eschew  putting  forth  an  opinion  on  a 
political  question  because,  mayhap,  it  will  offend  those  who  are 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fence.  The  thousands  of  church  spires 
that  rise  skyward  are  certainly  of  as  much  importance  as  are  the 
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factory  chimneys  belching  forth  huge  clouds  of  smoke.  May  we 
not  talk  as  earnestly,  then,  about  religion  as  about  tiie  industrial 
condition  of  the  land  ?  " 


level  of  the  vulgar,  or  below  it;  and  thus  Catholicism  has  fallen 
out  of  touch  with  the  best  factors  of  modern  life  to  an  extent  to 
which  Protestantism  has  not.  But.  on  the  religious  side,  the  latter 
has  not  a  little  to  learn  from  the  former." 


THE    HUMAN    ELEMENT    IN    ROMAN    CATHOLI- 
CISM   AS   A   SOURCE   OF   STRENGTH. 

CHRISTIANITY  as  e.\hibited  by  the  church  of  every  age  has 
been  a  mixed  and  not  a  pure  system  or  organization  :  both 
in  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  it  has  exhibited  tlie  faults  of  its 
qualities,  says  a  writer  in  The  Edinburgh  Review.  He  proceeds 
to  remark : 

"It  is  not  only  that  not  all  the  elements  in  Christianity  are  of 
equal  value  ;  but  tiiat  it  is  possible  for  mischievous  or  even  deadly 
germs  to  lodge  in  the  organism,  ^ot  everything  that  comes  about 
under  Providence  is  providential :  the  expulsion  of  these  germs 
may  be  called  for  at  all  costs.  Whether  this  was  so  in  the  six- 
teenth century  is  the  question  on  the  answer  to  which  our  judg- 
ment of  the  Reformation  depends.  We  can  not,  indeed,  return  to 
the  Christianity  of  the  first  days;  those  days,  with  their  require- 
ments and  possibilities,  are  gone.  But  this  Christianity  retains  its 
regulative  value;  by  conformity,  not  indeed  to  its  letter,  but  to 
its  spirit,  later  developments  of  religion  must  be  judged." 

He  summarizes  the  "deadly  germs  "  that  had  lodged  in  the  me- 
dieval Church,  and  that  were  particularly  brought  to  light  by  the 
Renaissance,  which  had  opened  a  new  world.  Infected  by  these 
germs  the  Church  was  rendered  impotent  and  without  influence. 
To  quote  : 

"  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  attribute  this  impotence  only,  or  even 
chiefly,  to  the  obscurantism  and  cupidity  of  the  clergy.  Its  roots 
lay  deeper.  Catholicism,  as  has  been  said,  liad  taken  over  the 
inheritance  of  antiquity  ;  and  now  this  inheritance  was  exhausted  : 
a  new  departure  had  to  be  taken  by  a  new  world.  Could  not  this 
departure  have  been  taken  from  within?  Separation  from  the 
main  body  of  Christendom  was  a  loss  not  only  to  sentiment:  the 
spaciousness,  the  sweep  and  swing  of  the  old,Church  were  gone." 

The  separation  brought  about  by  the  Reformation,  he  adds,  in- 
volvi^  "an  emancipation  obtained  at  a  great,  some  may  think  too 
great  a  price."  For  the  Reformed  Church  was  by  no  means  flaw- 
less, and  Protestantism  had  in  it  "deadly  germs,"  and  showed  no 
ultimate  superiority  to  Catholicism,  as  the  article  says: 

"  The  Reformation  synthesis  was  weaker  than  its  analysis. 
Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  keep  knowledge  and  conduct  in 
touch;  yet  nothing  is  more  essential:  a  purely  spiritual  religion 
is  for  purely  spiritual  men.  '  All  that  frees  us  without  giving  us 
self-mastery  is  dangerous,'  says  Goethe.  The  danger  has  not 
been  wholly  escaped  by  Protestantism,  which,  tested  l)y  religious 
results,  is  open  to  criticism  on  more  than  one  side.  As  compared 
with  Catholicism,  it  has  l)een  less  of  an  obstacle  to  progress,  ma- 
terial and  intellectual ;  morally,  tho  it  has  laid  stress  on  the  natural 
virtues,  so  called,  rather  than  on  the  supernatural,  and  so  set  up  its 
own  standard,  there  is  probably  little  to  choose  between  tiie  two." 

Catholicism  for  one  thing  is  much  better  adapted  to  the  limita- 
tions of  human  nature  and  much  better  able  to  enter  into  the  life 
of  a  workaday  world,  says  the  writer.  It  "knows  human  nature 
better"  than  Protestantism.     He  continues: 

"Catholicism  is  tiie  religion  of  the  concrete.  Protestantism  of 
the  abstract  man.  Hence  in  practi.se,  and  taking  mankind  in  the 
mass,  the  former  is  the  more  successful.  The  average  man,  be 
his  belief  what  it  may,  is  indifferent;  and  the  indifferent  Protes- 
tant loses  touch  with  religion  more  easily  tiian  tiie  indifferent 
Catholic;  Protestantism  demands  more  effort  than  he  is  able  or 
willing  to  make.  He  slips,  in  consequence,  more  easily  through 
its  meshes :  Catholicism  is  more  accommodating  ;  it  deals  with 
men  on  their  own  level  and  addresses  them  in  their  accustomed 
tongue.  .  .  .  The  Churcli  is  human,  and  counts  nothing  human 
foreign  to  herself.  Nor  is  her  strength  due  only  to  her  hold,  be  it 
worth  what  it  may.  on  the  half-hearted:  she  strikes  more  effec- 
tively tiian  Protestantism  the  specifically  religious  note  which  stirs 
the  imagination  and  fires  the  heart.  A  price  has  been  paid  for  this 
superiority.  The  sense  of  the  supernatural  has  too  often  degene- 
rated into  superstition  ;  devotion  has  been  brought  down  to  the 


AS   IT   STRIKES   THE   SERMON    REPORTER. 

SOME  .sermons  are  unreportable,  some  are  difficult  to  report; 
others  disgust  the  stenographer  by  their  exaggeration.  Such 
is  the  verdict  of  an  anonymous  "  Sermon  Reporter"  in  The  Homi- 
letic  Revieiv  (New  York)  who  says  : 

"There  are  some  .sermons  which  are  unreportable,  or  which,  if 
they  must  be  reported,  have  to  be  remodeled.  Sermons  of  this 
kind  are  delivered  by  some  of  the  most  famous  preachers  of  the 
day.  and  it  is  an  unsolved  mystery  to  the  reporter  how  it  happens 
that  the  men  who  deliver  such  incoherent  .sermons  manage  to  build 
up  their  reputations.  Nevertheless  there  is  often  a  personal  charm 
about  a  preacher  which  compensates  for  his  lack  of  rhetoric." 

He  cites  a  certain  preacher  of  this  class.  Dr.  G.  F.  Pentecost, 
of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  who  "  stands  up   straight  in  his  pulpit,  in   a 
manner-that  suggests  a  campaign  orator."     He  actually  hypnotizes 
the  congregation,  and  on  the  reporter  makes  the  impression,  to 
quote  the  writer's  words  : 

"That  he  is  a  man  of  wide  experience,  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical 
commercial  traveler,  who  handles  a  side  line  in  theology.  One 
gathers  a  general  impression  of  what  he  has  to  say,  but  it  seems  as 
tho  it  were  only  by  chance  that  he  says  it  definitely.  Many  of  his 
sentences  can  not  be  printed  without  alteration.  Subjects  and 
predicates,  singulars  and  plurals,  pasts,  presents,  and  futures  will 
all  be  mixed  up  in  the  same  period.  The  only  consolation  is  that 
he  does  sooner  or  later  come  to  a  full  stop." 

Other  sermons  are  pleasant  to  listen  to,  but  have  to  be  remod- 
eled—practically rewritten  before  they  can  be  printed.  The  words 
flow  on  and  soothe  by  their  liquid  tones.  Of  such  a  preacher.  Dr. 
Cortlandt  Myers,  of  the  Brooklyn  Baptist  Temple,  we  are  told  : 

"  He  holds  the  hearer  under  a  spell.  His  words  are  as  rippling 
waters,  charming  the  heart  if  not  convincing  the  understanding. 
He  has  a  pleasant  voice  and  a  clear  enunciation,  two  elements 
which  materially  facilitate  a  reporter's  work.  He  speaks  and  acts 
in  the  pulpit  with  the  highest  degree  of  emotion,  and  at  least  con- 
vinces others  that  he  is  convinced  himself.  When,  however,  the 
stenographer  examines  the  notes  of  this  fluent  oratory,  it  is  almost 
in  vain  to  hunt  for  a  phrase  or  sentence  which  wiU  look  well  in 
print.  The  average  hearer  does  not  tire  to  any  great  extent  of  the 
redundancies,  repetitions,  interjections,  and  interrogations  that 
abound ;  but,  regarded  as  mere  words,  which  have  to  be  printed 
in  grammatical  sentences,  the  reporter's  task  in  transcribing  such 
incongruities  is  hopeless." 

Even  a  very  eloquent  and  affecting  preacher  may  be  unreport- 
able, and  his  words  when  written  seem  like  "sound  and  fury,  sig- 
nifying nothing."  Such  an  one  is  Canon  Knox-Little,  of  Worces- 
ter, of  whom  the  writer  says  : 

"  He  allows  his  feelings  to  cari-y  him  where  they  will,  and  he 
carries  the  congregation  with  him.  He  will  preach  for  about  forty 
minutes  and  deliver  one  continuous  stream  of  perfervid  sentences. 
The  effect  of  the  words,  however,  depends  so  entirely  upon  the 
time  and  place,  and  upon  the  passion  and  delivery  of  the  preacher, 
that  when  they  are  written  out  they  seem  cold  and  meaningless." 

The  reporter  thinks  with  Rev.  C.  H.  Grundy,  of  Deptford,  Lon- 
don, that  "  the  best  kind  of  preachers  are  those  who  have  grown 
daughters  ;  for  daughters  are  relentless  critics  of  parental  manner- 
isms, and  they  have  no  ilhusions  as  to  the  value  of  ecclesiastical 
reputations." 

Two  years  ago  a  German  jiriest,  the  Rev.  G.  Oasbach,  offered  a  reward  of 
2,000  Horiiis  to  any  one  wlio  slioukl  prove  that  the  Jesuits  taiiglit  tlie  doctrine  that 
"the  end  justifies  the  means."'  Count  IIoensl)roecli.  an  ex-Jesuit,  publislied  a 
brochure,  in  which  he  claimed  to  furnish  tlie  jjioof  demanded  (see  Thk  I.iter- 
.\RV  Dic.EST,  March  19,  1904I.  The  Count  sued  the  priest  for  the  reward,  and 
tlie  case  came  by  appeal  before  tiie  Supreme  Court  of  the  Rhine  I'rovince  in 
Cologne.  The  court  has  recently  decided  that  Count  Hoensbroech  failed  to 
prove  his  point  and  is  not  entitled  to  tlie  rew^ard. 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT. 

THE  "LITTLE  FATHER'S"  OFFER  OF  A  STONE 

FOR  BREAD. 

A  LEGISLATIVE  assembly  for  Russia  —  arbiter  of  peace 
'^^-  and  war,  promoter  of  reforms— is  a  cry  of  all  Muscovite 
reformers  which  has  been  growing  louder  and  louder  since  the 
battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan.  In  fact,  according  to  the  Intraitsi- 
^^««/,(Paris),  it  first  became  clear  and  articulate  on  the  news  of 
that  crushing  disaster.  Since  then  the  meetings  of  the  Zemstvos. 
rural  representatives,  and  Dumas,  representatives  of  the  munici- 
palities, at  Moscow  ;  meetings  of  the  Industrials;  meetings  of  the 
liberal  Union  of  Union.i  in  Finland,  have  all  been  eagerly  handling 
the  subject  of  popular  representation.  At  present,  according  to 
the  Correspondatice  A'wi-j-^  (Berlin)  the  Czar  is  between  the  devil 
and  the  deep  sea;  anxious  to  do  what  his  heart  dictates,  but  ham- 
pered, checked,  and  browbeaten 
by  the  grand  dukes.  The  Corre- 
spondance  says  : 

"  The  opposition  against  the 
person  of  the  Czar  is  increasing 
in  the  imperial  family.  The 
Dowager  Empress  is  trying  her 
utmost  to  bring  about  his  abdica- 
tion, or  at  least  his  temporary 
retirement  from  the  throne.  It 
appears  as  if  Nicholas  II.  could 
easily  be  persuaded  to  lay  aside 
his  crown.  While  he  is  at  times 
beset  with  an  access  of  autocratic 
impulse,  he  is  more  often  filled 
with  a  sense  of  his  own  incom- 
petence. He  has  frequently  said 
to  the  Czarina  Alexandra  that  he 
would  willingly  change  places 
•with  the  Superior  of  a  convent." 

As  an  example  of  the  tender 
and  humane  side  of  his  character 
the  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin) 
quotes  his  speech  to  the  deputa- 
tion from  the  Zemstvos  which  he 
received  at  Tsarskoe-Selo  ;  in  his 

answer  to  Prince  Trubetskoi,  of  Moscow  University,  who  headed 
the  delegation  and  had  said  to  him,  according  to  the  Vossische 
Zeitufig,  "You  alone  can  unite  Russia,"  the  Czar  replied,  "My 
•will  is  sovereign  and  unchangeable,  and  the  admission  of  elected 
representatives  to  political  ottice  will  be  regularly  established. 
Every  day  am  I  watcliing  and  applying  my  mind  to  this  question." 

In  addition  to  this,  according  to  the  Temps  (Paris),  he  fixed  the 
very  date  of  this  reform  and  promised  that  on  the  coming  anni- 
versary of  the  Czarevitch's  birthday  he  would  publish  a  proclama- 
tion ordering  the  nomination  by  the  people  of  delegates  to  a  Na- 
tional Assembly.  Yet  when  the  Zemstvos  met  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  police,  says  L'Action  (Paris)  to  disperse  the  assem- 
bly, which  had  gathered  under  the  sanction  of  Nicholas  II. 

While  patriotic  Russians  and  their  friends  hailed  the  announce- 
ment of  the  coming  proclamation  with  shouts  of  joy.  Minister  of 
the  Interior  Bouliguine,  says  the  Ha/nditrger  NacJirichtcii.  pub- 
lished a  statement  in  which  he  denied  that  the  Czar  promised  a 
representative  assembly  like  that  of  other  countries.  Thus  does 
the  "  little  father"  give  a  stone  where  bread  is  asked,  keeping  the 
"word  of  promise  to  the  ear,  yet  breaking  it  to  the  heart.  What 
kind  of  a  new  constitution  the  Czar  really  intends  or  intended  to 
give  the  people  is  shown  by  the  scheme  drawn  up  under  imperial 
■command  by  Minister  of  the  Interior  Bouliguine.  the  text  of  which 
is  given  in  the  Ettropdeti  (Paris).  Its  principal  provisions  are  that 
a  certain  number  of  members  shall  be  elected  to  form  a  popular 
assembly  (Gosoudarstvennaia-douma)  with  power   of   legislation. 


This  as.semi)ly  or  douma  shall  be  divided  into  five  sections  dealing 
with  different  departments  of  the  administration.  Its  debates  are 
to  be  secret.  Its  president  is  appointed  by  the  Czar,  and  its  deci- 
sions subject  to  veto  from  the  national  council  of  the  empire.  It 
is  not  to  control  finances  and  has  no  voice  in  foreign  politics.  The 
ministers  of  state  are  independent  of  it. 

Tliis  outline  of  a  constitution  was  thrown  out  by  the  Zemstvos 
at  their  Moscow  meeting.  According  to  the  /v^^rt?,  (Paris),  the 
assembly  declared  that: 

"The  Bouliguine  scheme,  or  any  similar  plan,  is  incapable  of 
insuring  us  a  national  representative  assembly,  in  the  real  .sense  of 
the  term  ;  neither  can  it  bring  the  pacification  of  the  country,  nor 
avert  the  dangers  which  threaten  it;  nor  deliver  it  from  its  present 
state  of  actual  anarchy  as  a  preliminary  to  its  regular  and  peaceful 
development,  on  a  basis  of  law  and  order." 

The  specific  objections  made  to  the  scheme  are  detailed  by  the 

same  paper,  and  especial  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  working- 
men  are  not  allowed  a  vote,  that 
ministers  are  not  subject  to  the 
people's  representatives,  and  that 
the  members  of  the  proposed 
douma  have  no  voice  in  foreign 
politics. 

So  high  an  authority  as  Maxim 
Gorky  has  recently  been  inter- 
viewed by  a  correspondent  of  the 
Ind^pendance  Beige  (Brussels), 
and  he  is  quite  in  accord  with  the 
Zemstvos  as  to  the  insufficiency 
of  the  proposed  constitution.  He 
is  reported  as  saying  that  the 
peasant  and  laboring  classes  are 
politically  more  intelligent  than 
the  upper  classes  in  Russia,  and 
therefore  fitter  to  vote.  His 
words,  as  reported  in  the  Indd- 
pendance,  are : 


KECEI'TION    OF  THE   ZEMSTVO 


DELEGATION    BY   THE    CZ.AR. 

Siinplicissimus  I  Munich;. 


"The  people  who  say  that  the 

peasants  are  incapable  of  taking 

an  active  part  in  the  political  life 

of  the  country  do  not  know  them.     The  opinions  of  such  persons 

may  be  dismissed  from  the  minds  of  all  thoughtful  people  as  mere 

empty  and  childish  babble. 

"Our  people,  our  peasants  and  working  men,  are  much  better 
informed  than  the  class  upon  whom  they  are  dependent.  Their 
political  and  social  ideas  are  far  from  being  narrow. 

"I  have  recently  been  talking  with  people  of  the  lower  classes, 
and  such  conversation  has  convinced  me  that  on  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  questions  they  have  much  more  intelligence  than 
any  functionary.  1  care  not  who  he  is,  in  St.  Petersburg.  .  .  .  To 
take  away  or  di.scriminate  against  the  rights  of  peasants  or  working 
men  in  the  future  national  assembly  would  be  absurd." 

The  Russian  press  are  divided  as  to  the  merits  of  the  proposed 
constitution  The  Roiisskia  Vddoinosii,  the  Zemstvo  organ, 
sweeps  it  aside  and  proposes  another  scheme,  which  it  gives  in 
detail.  The  Noi'osti  opposes  the  article  providing  for  the  in- 
dependence of  the  ministers  of  state,  and  is  met  by  the  Novoye 
Vrei/iya  with  the  reply  that  under  an  absolute  monarchy  this  fea- 
ture could  not  fail  to  have  beneficial  effects.  According  to  a  de- 
spatch received  from  St.  Petersburg  by  the  organ  of  Henri 
Rochefort,  already  quoted,  "the  Union  of  Russian  Liberal  Unions 
have  adopted  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  Bouliguine 
scheme  is  an  insolent  challenge  Hung  into  the  face  of  European 
nationalities.  .  .  .  The  union  decides  that  none  of  its  members 
shall  take  part  in  any  election  to  a  National  Assembly  on  these 
lines,  and  shall  not  even  enter  such  an  Z5stmb\\."  —  Trattslations 
made JorTw^  LiTER.\RV  Dkjest. 
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RUSSIA'S    NEED    OF    NEW    ALLIES. 

IN  St.  Petersburg  and  Paris  despatches  Mr.  Witte,  the  chief 
peace  plenipotentiary  for  Russia,  has  been  represented  as  fa 
voring  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Far  East  based  on  a  Russo-Japanese 
alliance,  such  an  alliance  being  quite  as  valuable  to  Japan  as  to 
Muscovy.  The  suggestion,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  has  been  well 
received  in  diplomatic,  military,  and  press  circles.  Admiral  Skryd- 
loff  advocates  an  alliance  with  Japan,  and  the  nationalist  A'ovoye 
Vreiiiya,  at  the  outset  the  bitterest  assailant  of  the  Japanese,  of 
whom  it  could  not  write  except  in  terms  of  scorn,  contempt,  and 
derision,  admits  that  a  peace  treaty  involving  or  laying  the  foun- 
dation for  an  alliance  would  be  le.ss  liumiliating  to  Russia,  less 
dangerous  to  the  Government,  than  one  which  should  leave  the  re- 
lationslbetween  the  two  Powers  strained  and  at  bottom  hostile. 
While  Russia,  this  paper  continues,  has  certamly  suffered  a  bad 
defeat,  she  is  too  mighty  to  accept  humiliation  in  a  resigned 
spirit,  and  the  part  of  discretion  for  the  victor  is  to  court  the 
friendship  and  good-will  of  the  temporarily  defeated  neighbor. 

The  Ao7>os/i,  however,  agreeing  that  the  alliance  with'France 
has  been  materially  weakened  by  recent  developments,  as  the  tri- 
umph of  the  (Jerman  emperor  in  Morocco  strikingly  proved,  nev- 
ertheless thinks  that  the  disturbed  "balance"  in  Europe  can  be 
restored  and  Russia's  prestige  saved  without  an  alliance  with  Ja- 
pan. The  Novosti  proposes  two  things — a  good  understanding  be- 
tween the  Russo-French  copartnership  and  the  Scandinavian  na- 
tions, or,  practically,  an  alliance  with  a  united  Scandinavia,  and 
a  further  understanding  or  combination  with  the  Slav  nationalities 
and  principalities — Bulgaria,  Servia,  Roumania,  and  the  rest.  To 
quote  from  the  No7)Osti 
editorial : 


paper  concludes,  have  largely  been  due  to  the  antipathy  toward 
her  internal  policy.  A  reformed,  emancipated  Russia  would  com 
mand  the  sympathy  not  only  of  the  French,  but  of  all  the  nations 
named,  and  this  sympathy  would  speedily  find  expression  ni  a 
closer  union  with  France  and  in  the  voluntary,  eager  cooperation 
of  the  Scandinavian  and  Balkan  nationalities  with  the  renewed 
and  reestablished  dual  alliance.  Russia's  weakness  and  humili- 
ation are  a  menace  to  European  peace  and  welfare,  and  she  would 
find  friends  and  allies  in  every  direction  were  she  to  break  defi- 
nitely with  the  fatal  policy  of  repression  and  tyranny  and  .seek 
salvation  in  freedom  and  liberalism. — Translation  made  /^r  The. 
Literary  Dige.st. 


"  All  the  Slav  peoples, 
and  particularly  .those 
of  the  Balkans,  are  vi- 
tally concerned  in  the 
right  adjustment  of  tlie 
present  Russian  crisis 
and  are  anxious  to  see 
Russia  thoroughly  re- 
habilitated, both  in  her 
internal  and  external 
relations.  All  the  Slav 
peoples  realize  fully 
that  their  fate  and  des- 
tiny are  bound  up  with 
the  future  of  Russia. 
Her  prosperity  is  the 
guarantee  of  their  future 
integrity  and  progress. 

"  The  pr.  .sent  war  has 
demonstrated  that  we 
have  pursued  a  wrong 
course,  and  it  is  time 
we  chose  a  better  way. 
The  .Slav  peoples  hail 
with  delight  the  signs  of 
transformation  in  Rus- 
sia and  earnestly  regret 
any  indication  of  reac- 
tion, any  unnecessary 
delay  and  retardation 
of  tlie  necessary  re- 
forms. And  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  insist  upon 
the  fact  that  the  Scandi- 
navian nations,  among 
the  most  enlightened 
and  the  freest  in  F".u- 
rope,  are  eciually  inter- 
ested in  Russian  regen- 
eration." 

The  dificulties  Rus- 
sia has  experienced,  this 
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POLISH    PRESS   ON    THE    RISINGS    IN     RUSSIAN 

POLAND. 

MANY  of  the  American  newspapers  have  hastily  interpreted 
the  uprisings  in  Warsaw,  Lodz,  and  other  parts  of  Rus- 
sian Poland  as  the  struggles  of  the  Poles  to  regain  their  independ- 
ence. This  is  denied  emphatically,  however,  by  the  Slozvo  Pol- 
skie  ox  Polish  World,  of  Leopol,  Russian  Poland,  and  by  the  Zgoda 
or  Concord,  of  Chicago.  These  two  witnesses,  one  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  censorship,  and  the  other  far  removed  from  it,  agree 
that  tlie  present  riots  do  not  aim  at  Polish  independence.  We  are 
informed  by  these  journals  that  the  outbreaks  are  of  an  economic 
nature,  instigated  by  the  Socialist  parties  in  Poland — the  Polish 
Socialist  party,  the  Social  Democracy  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland 
and  Lithuania,  the  Proletariat  Polish  Socialist  party,  and  the 
General  Jewish  Labor  Alliance  (the  "  Bund  ").     As  these  parties — 

not  excluding  even  the 
Polish  Socialist  party — 
are  international  and 
cosmopolitan,  they  are 
working,  not  in  the  in- 
terest of  Poland,  but  of 
the  Russian  revolution. 
The  Polish  patriotic 
elements  recognize  that 
Poland  is.  at  the  pres- 
ent time  and  under 
present  conditions,  un- 
able to  make  an  armed 
revolt  against  Russia ;. 
and  they  are  therefore 
furthering  Poland's 
cause  in  other  ways — 
organizing  the  people, 
fighting  (Government 
for  the  I'olish  language 
in  the  school  and  in 
the  administration,  and 
working  for  the  auton- 
omy of  at  least  that 
part  of  Russian  Poland 
called  the  Kingdom  of 
Poland.  The  agitation 
of  the  Socialists,  be- 
sides leading  to  a  use- 
less loss  of  Polish  life, 
is  pernicious  to  the  Po- 
lish cause,  inasmuch  as 
it  hinders  the  patriots, 
work  of  organizing  the 
Poles  into  a  solid  body 
for  effective  service  at  a 
more  suitable  moment. 
Savs  the  Sloivo  Polskie: 
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COUNT  ALBERT  VON  APPONYI, 

Prominent  in  the  Huftgarian 
National  Party,  who  thinks  the 
Norwegians  did  right. 


Socialist  parties  in  Russian  Poland  {i.e.,  the  principal  ones,  the  Po- 
lish Socialist  party  and  the  Social  Democracy  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Poland  and  Lithuania)  at  present  serve  the  interests  of  the  Rus- 
sian revolutionists  and,  in  general,  of  the  Russian  opposition. 
The  latter  have  deluded  their  allies  by  the  hope  of  exciting  a 
revolution  in  Russia.  But,  if  they  were  able  to  lead  into  error  pub- 
lic opinion  in  Europe  and  in  some  measure  here,  too,  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  influence  on  broad  circles,  the  Polish  Socialists,  who 

entered  into  a  close  league  with 
them,  should  have  had  more  exact 
information  about  their  allies  and 
about  the  state  of  things. 

"  The  Russian  revolutionary  par- 
ties are  unable,  not  only  to  excite 
revolution  in  the  State,  but  even  to 
arrange  great  popular  manifesta- 
tions that  could  terrify  the  Govern- 
ment and  force  it  to  concessions. 
Neither  on  the  laboring  masses,  nor 
still  less  on  the  village  population, 
do  these  parties  exert  a  serious  in- 
fluence. The  constitutionalists,  who 
rest  on  the  small  circle  of  indepen- 
dent '  intelligents."  also  do  not  rep- 
resent any  real  force.  The  appar- 
ent strength  of  the  opposition  ele- 
ments lies  in  the  fact  that  the  gov- 
ernment system  is  disorganized, 
powerless,  t'lat  it  can  not  cope  with 
its  tasks  which  are  growing  more 
and  more  difficult.  The  change  in 
the  governmental  system  in  Russia, 
which  is  possible  and  even  probable,  will  be  the  result,  not  of 
power  of  the  revolutionary  parties,  but  of  the  impotence  of  the 
Government.  Incapable  of  waging  an  independent  war  with  the 
Government,  the  Russian  revolutionists  are  using  the  Polish  revo- 
lutionists." 

The  possibility  of  the   Russian  revolution  is  believed,  we  are 
told,  only  by  the  Socialist  rank  and  file;  among  the  leaders  there 
is  probably  none  that  treats  it  seriously.    At  the  last  conference  of 
the    Polish   and   Russian  Socialists  in  June,  the   latter   declared, 
explicitly  and  candidly,  that  at  present  they  can  not  excite  a  revo- 
lution in  Russia.     This  declaration  did  not  restrain  the  Polish  So- 
cialists however  ;  for  they  assured  their  followers  that  the  revolu- 
*,ion  in  Russia  would  break  out  at  any  moment,  and 
that  the  Polish  workingmen  should  be  ready  for  an 
active  support   of   it.    When   everything   had  been 
suitably  prepared  by  means   of  strikes,  manifesta- 
tions, and  so  forth,  the  Socialist  agitators  explained 
to    the    poor,    harassed,    impoverished,     starving, 
maddened  wretches,  that  it  is  the  Poles  that  shoul"^^ 
commence   the    revolution    and   give  the   signal   to 
which   the  Russian   revolutionists    would    respond. 
To  quote  further : 

"The  calling  to  rebellion  was  a  piece  of  folly  that 
could  bring  terrible  consequences  on  the  Polish 
nation;  but  that  calling  was  at  least  sincere  in  its 
motives  and  aims.  But  the  deluding  of  the  Polish 
community  by  the  fabrication  of  a  Russian  revolu- 
tion, in  the  possibility  of  which  the  Socialists  them- 
selves do  not  believe,  is  a  crime  deserving  of  the 
severest  condemnation.  As  long  as  the  Polish  com- 
munity will  not  understand  this  and  will  not  muster 
up  the  necessary  energy,  it  will  be  the  prey  of  the 

anarchy,  which  is  hostile  to  its  interests,  and  which     made  Premier  of  the  Hungarian     quote  the  Count 
seriously  menaces  its  future."  parliament    without    consulting 

The  Zgoda,  of  Chicago,  takes  a  similar  view.     It 


FRANCIS  VON    KOSSUTH. 

I-eader  of  the  Hungarian  Na- 
tional Party,  who  denied  that  his 
party  sent  congratulations  to 
Norway. 


BARON  GESA  VON   FEJIiKVARV, 

Whom  the  Emperor  of  Austria 


WILL    HUNGARY    FOLLOW    THE    EXAMPLE    OF 

NORWAY? 

T3ANIC.  crime,  and  disaffection  are  said  to  be  contagious,  and 
■■■  rebellion  sometimes  sweeps  over  a  continent  like  prairie  fire. 
The  question  is  naturally  being  discussed  in  the  European  press 
whether  Francis  Joseph  is  to  share  the  fate  of  Oscar,  and  Hungary 
is  to  secede  from  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire. At  present  the  Hungarian  par- 
liament is  exhibiting  what  the  news- 
papers call  "passive  resistance."  The 
aim  of  the  Emperor's  command,  by 
imperial  rescript,  to  Baron  Fejervary 
to  form  a  ministry  has  so  far  been 
checkmated  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  Count  Albert  Ap- 
ponyi  speaks  in  Die  Nation  (Berlin) 
somewhat  contemptuously  of  what 
he  styles  the  "Fejervary  Episode." 
In  his  own  words  : 

"All  considerations  point  to  one 
unavoidable  conclusion,  namely,  that 
the  '  Fejervary  Episode  "  must  come 
to  a  quick  end,  before  it  entails  a 
constitutional  conflict,  acute  and  ir- 
reparable. During  the  short  time 
that  this  episode  has  lasted,  matters 
have  grown  much  more  serious;  it 
is  true  that  before  the  specter  of  des- 
potic usurpation  men  have  shown  no  terror,  but  their  hearts  have 
become  embittered.  Away,  then,  with  this  futile  and  needless  cause 
of  provocation,  and  let  the  ground  be  cleared  for  the  erection  of  a 
government  with  a  program  representing  the  wishes  of  the  present 
majority." 

Francis  Joseph  has  acted  with  more  uncompromising  decision 
than  Oscar  of  Sweden  did  ;  but,  according  to  Count  Apponyi,  he  is 
tempting  Providence  and  endangering  the  throne  of  the  Haps- 
burgs.  "  Even  in  Vienna."  says  the  correspondent  of  the  London 
Standard,  "  his  action  was  considered  ill-adjised,  more  especially 
at  the  present  time  when  the  example  of  Norway  may  incite  the 
Hungarians  to  further  efforts  in   the  direction  of  independence." 

The  reference  to  Norway  is  obvious  and  natural ; 

and,  according  to  Francis  von  Kossutli  in  the  RcAnie 

HI  cue  (Paris) : 

"  King  and  nation  have  stiffened  them.selves  in 
mutual  opposition,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
constitution  may  be  sacrificed  in  the  struggle,  in 
which  the  King  of  Hungary  seems  to  forget  that 
kings  are  made  for  nations  and  not  nations  for  kings ; 
lor  there  are  no  kings  without  a  kmgdom.  hut  plenty 
of  kingdoms  without  kings." 

The  last  words  undoubtedly  show  that  Norway 
was  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  who  concludes  by  say- 
ing :  "The  Hungarian  nation  is  like  the  Old  Guard 
at  Waterloo.     They  will  die,  but  never  surrender." 

On  the  other  hand.  Count  Apponyi,  in  the  London 
Sta/fdard,  scouts  the  idea  of  a  .separation.  Hun- 
garians form  nearly  half  of  the  population  of  the 
Austrian  Empire,  and  Austria  would  fight,  rather 
than  let  them  go.     But  they  do  not  wish  to  go.     To 


the  people's  represen'atives. 


says : 

t 

"Now,  as  formerly,  we  admire  the  bravery  of  the  Lodz  work- 
ingmen, half  of,  whom  were  Jews,  as  the  newspapers  report;  but 
we  also  express  bur  condemnation  of  the  tactics  of  those  who 
sent  those  workingmen  to  be  s\zxi%hie.T&6.."— Translations  made 
/or  The.  Literary  Digest. 


"Do  not  the  demands  of  Hungary  in  themselves 
portend  a  downfall  — the  dissolution  of  the  dual  mon- 
archy.' That  is  what  others  would  have  the  world  believe.  .  .  . 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  all  that;  we 
seek  not  separation  but  agreement,  a  definite  agreement,  unham- 
pered by  the  quibbles  which  have  for  centuries  embittered  our 
relations  with  Austria." 

He  adds  that  "  in  addition  to  the  respect  paid   by  every  one  to 
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the  person  of  Francis  Joseph,"  the  Hungarians  "  are  deeply  at- 
tached "  to  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  and  wish  to  preserve  their 
union  with  Austria,  "  the  advantages  of  which"  they  "perfectly 
appreciate." 

According  to  the  Temps  (Paris)  Francis  von  Kossuth,  who  is 
president  of  the  Hungarian  National  party,  denies  the  printed  ru- 
mor that  this  party  sent  a  telegram  of  congratulation  to  the  Nor- 
wegian Storthing  on  the  result  of  their  revolution. 

Yet  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  (Vienna)  Kos- 
suth, under  the  heading,  "A  Providential  Warning,"  maintains 
that  the  Norwegians,  in  deposing  a  loved  and  respected  king, 
proved  that  even  nations  of  kindred  blood  are  forced  to  separate 
when  perfect  parity  is  not  otherwise  attainable,  and  the  legal  na- 
tional rights  of  one  of  them  are  sacrificed  to  a  centralizing  author- 
ity. The  /Vj/^r-Z/<yrt?(  Budapest)  takes  the  writer  to  task  for  the 
revolutionary  tendency  of  this  article,  and  especially  because  he 
compares  Austria-Hungary  with  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  Ber- 
nardottes,  says  the  critic,  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  Haps- 
burgs,  and  the  importance  of  Hungary  is  greater  than  that  of  Nor- 
way. Hungary  needs  Austria  and  to  Austria  the  Magyars  are 
necessary.  The  maintenance  of  the  dual  monarchy  is  one  of  the 
most  important  duties  of  the  empire,  and  Austria-Hungary  one  of 
the  bulwarks  of  Eastern  Europe. 

The  Hungarian  organ,  Budapesti Hirlap,  says  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  establish  any  parallel  between  the  secession  of  Norway  and 
the  Hungarian  crisis.  "The  geographical  position  and  ethnical 
relations  of  Hungary,  her  historic  vocation,  not  to  speak  of  her 
national  sentiment,  seem  to  forbid  her  following  in  the  track  of 
Norway."  The  clerical  organ,  Alkolmany  (Budapest),  empha- 
sizes still  more  clearly  the  difference  between  the  Hungarian  and 
Norwegian  situation,  but  it  draws  a  lesson  from  the  experience  of 
the  Scandinavian  revolutionists,  which  applies  to  Hungary  as  well 
as  to  every  other  nation,  and  says: 

"  The  following  lesson  may  be  learned  from  Norway's  example 
— namely,  that  the  interests  of  the  country  may  sometimes  war- 
rant the  violation  of  certain  historic  conventions.  The  solidarity 
of  peoples  is  of  more  importance  than  the  preservation  of  a  politi- 
cal alliance ;  the  conscience  of  the  nation  is  more  powerful  than 
the  army.  No  one  can  carry  on  a  government  against  the  will  of 
the  governed.  Sooner  or  later,  the  individuality  of  the  national  de- 
cision, if  the  people  give  proof  of  vitality  and  energy,  must  pre- 
vail, and  carry  off  the  victory." 

The  drift  of  popular  opinion  may  also  be  divined  from  the  cari- 
catures in  the  Hungarian  papers,  one  of  which  represents  Oscar 
of  Sweden  as  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  warning  Francis  Joseph 
to  keep  a  firm  seat.  Nor  is  it  without  significance  that  the  Fueg- 
gentlen  Magyar  Orszay  (Budapest),  the  Magyar  organ,  delivers  a 
eulogy  on  the  national  vigor  of  Norway,  which  in  the  relatively 
brief  space  of  ninety  years  has  gained,  by  her  economic  and  intel- 
lectual emancipation,  the  blessing  of  political  independence. — 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Ravages  of  the  Plague  in  India.— While  the  loss  of 
life  in  the  battles  in  Manchuria  fixes  the  attention  of  the  world  and 
promi.ses  to  take  an  important  place  in  history,  a  loss  of  life  in  In- 
dia that  more  than  equals  every  year  the  total  strength  of  either 
army  is  scarcely  noticed  in  our  newspapers.  Says  a  writer  in 
U Illustration  ( I'aris) : 

"  Since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  mortality  by  the  plague 
has  made,  in  India,  such  progress  that  the  English  Government 
has  decided  to  suppress  the  weekly  statistics  of  it.  Moreover, 
in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  this  increase  here  are  some  character- 
istic figures : 

Year.  Number  of  Victims. 

igoi 275,000. 

igo2 580,000. 

1903 850,000. 

1904 1,025  000. 

"  The  number  for  the  year  1905  will  be  still  more  frightful,  as 


for  the  first  four  months  it  already  reaches  690,000.     At  this  rate, 
for  the  entire  year  it  will  be  more  than  tiuo  millions. 

"  It  is  admitted,  it  appears,  that  the  native  population  is  too  nu- 
merous, and  that  these  are  insignificant  little  blood-lettings,  rep- 
resenting no  economic  value.  Be  it  so:  but  the  eyes  must  not  be 
shut  to  the  inevitable  consequences  of  solidarity.  Tho  India  is 
very  far  from  us,  the  plague-center  of  India  will  finally  become  so 
active  that,  at  any  given  moment,  it  will  no  longer  be  possible  for 
us  to  escape  its  attacks.  It  is  England's  duty  to  work  with  ener- 
gy to  extinguish  this  center,  for,  every  consideration  of  humanity 
laid  aside,  she  is  assuming  the  responsibility  of  the  disasters  that 
are  perhaps  preparing.  What  do  they  expect  to  do,  moreover, 
with  the  700  physicians  of  the  Indian  medical  service,  in  defense 
of  a  x->npi)lqtion  of  260,000,000  inhabitants  .''" — Translation  maae 
for  The  Literary  Digest, 


A    FRENCH    VIEW   OF   CORRUPTION    IN 
AMERICA. 

"  '  I  ^HE  institutions  and  methods  of  America  have  many  points 
^  of  superiority  ;■  these  we  have  often  drawn  attention  to  and 
advised  the  Old  World  to  learn  from  them,"  says  a  writer  in  the 
Economiste  Fran^aise  (Paris),  and  he  proceeds  to  express  a  hope 
that  he  will  not  be  accused  of  pessimism  or  prejudice  if  he  under 
takes  to  examine  certain  less  favorable  aspects,  certain  blemishes 
in  the  social  and  economic  organism  of  the  United  States. 

These  aspects  he  does  most  thoroughly  examine,  and  describes 
Tammany  Hall  as  "a  veritable  association  of  pirates  who  exploit 
New  York  "  ;  he  deals  with  "  prevailing  collusion  between  politi- 
cians and  the  trusts,"  and  gives  a  pretty  vivid  history  of  the 
Equitable  scandals,  in  which  was  involved  "  one  of  the  lights  of 
the  United  States  Senate,"  Mr.  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  who  received 
100,000  francs  a  year  "  for  doing  something  which  he  never  did." 
In  connection  with  other  examples  of  corruption  this  writer  men- 
tions Paul  Morton,  John  C,  Driscoll,  Messrs.  Parks  and  Weii.- 
seimer.  Senator  Mitchell,  and  then  stops,  as  if  for  want  of  breath, 
with  the  remark  :  "  There  are  plenty  of  other  cases  that  might  be 
cited  if  one  cared  to  go  back  far  enough.  We  must  be  contented 
here  to  mention  the  most  recent,  those,  that  is,  which  have  been 
detected  within  the  last  few  months." 

Yet  he  would  not  have  his  readers  think  that  the  United  States 
is  a  sink  of  political  and  commercial  immorality.     He  remarks: 

"  Must  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  United  States  is  a 
country  profoundly  and  universally  demoralized?  We  do  not  be- 
lieve it.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  that  country  where  condi- 
tions change  so  quickly,  and  fortunes  are  made  so  rapidly  and  in 
many  cases  by  purely  legitimate  means,  a  number  of  people  yield 
to  the  temptation  to  resort  to  the  gambler's  trickery,  and  promote 
their  own  business  at  the  expense  of  that  of  other  people.  This 
explains  private  corruption." 

He  proceeds  to  show  that  public  corruption  has  always  been 
the  weakness  of  republics  and  despotisms.     He  says  : 

"It  is  not  easy  for  these  governments  to  protect  themselves 
against  professionals  who  look  upon  politics  rather  as  a  profitable 
than  an  honorable  career,  and  know  how  to  flatter  the  sovereign, 
whether  he  has  a  thousand  heads  or  only  one.  It  is  .satisfactory, 
however,  to  see  that  despite  their  cleverness  in  cajoling  the  people, 
these  professional  politicians  are  generally  obliged,  to  whatever 
party  they  belong,  to  give  place,  and  leave  a  nomination  for  honest 
men  whenever  political  office  of  the  first  importance  is  in  ques- 
tion. Some  Presidents  of  the  United  States  may  have  been  sur- 
rounded by  bad  influences,  but  all  have  been  men  of  strict  integ- 
rity. All  that  is  wanting  in  Americans  is  the  exercise  of  great 
energy  and  perseverance  if  they  would  apply  through  their  whole 
political  organism  the  elevated  standard  of  morality  which  they 
have  always  adhered  to  in  the  choice  of  their  chief  magistrates." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


German  relations  with  Cireat  Britain  at  the  present  moment,  says  tlie  Grenz- 

"■^■■  liiii,  are  perhaps  more  unpleasant  than  they  have  ever  before  been  in  the 

history  of  the  two  countries.     A   Uritish  |oliiy  is  criminal  which  undertakes  to 

convert  the  friendly  sentiments  cherished  in  Germany  for   Ensjland  into  feelings 

of  hostility,  and  which  forces  Germany  to  side  with  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain. 
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BEST  SHORT  STORY  OF  THE  MONTH. 


A    POLITICAL   TIP. 

By    MARY    RAYMOND    SHIPMAX    ANDREWS. 
IN  "m'clure's  magazine"  for  august. 

Such  a  vast  number  of  short  stories  appear  each  month,  of  widely  varying 
quality,  that  it  is  of  interest  and  importance  to  indicate  to  our  readers  which  one 
is  the  best.  An  e.xamination  of  the  t)est  maijazines  for  this  month  seems  to 
show  that  the  following  story  deserves  that  distinction. 

(Copyrighted  190;  by  the  S.  S.  McClure  Company.  Reproduced  by  special 
arrangement  with  McCliire's  Magazine.) 

IT  was  the  fifth  green.  The  two  caddies  slid  the  putters  into  the  bags 
_  with  one  hand  and  slipped  the  drivers  automatically  out  toward  the 
players  with  the  other.  The  men  caught  the  bulgy  heads  and  swung  the 
clubs  about  as  they  walked  away  to  the  next  tee.  The  caddies,  tht:  bag- 
straps  over  their  shoulders,  ran  jingling  up  the  hillside  and  squatted  half- 
way, expectant. 

But  the  players  were  deliberate.  The  large  man  brought  out  a  large 
handkerchief  and  mopped  himself  carefully  and  sat  down  on  a  bench  in 
the  shadow  of  a  tree,  and  the  other,  slender  and  boyish  at  forty-five,  the 
cadet  of  the  United  States  Senate,  rolled  his  sleeves  up  farther  on  his  mus- 
cular arms,  and  then  swung  his  driver  with  infinite  pains,  infinite  exact- 
ness of  form,  half  a  dozen  times  at  a  belated  clover  head.  The  man's 
soul  was  on  his  full  St.  .Andrew's  stroke;  one  would  have  thought  that 
the  following  through  of  the  club  was  of  more  importance  to  him  than 
the  swinging  of  the  political  machine,  which  also  lay  this  autumn,  people 
said,  in  those  slight  and  strong  wrists. 

The  caddies,  perched  motionless  on  the  hillside,  like  sphinxes  of  a 
brownie  pattern,  watched  in  brooding  silence.  Caddies  miss  little,  and 
men's  souls  are  often  an  open  book  to  them.  The  fat  man's  boy  spoke 
first. 

"Jones  is  het  up,"  he  observed,  with  that  reverence  of  spirit  toward 
superiors  which  one  remarks  in  caddies. 

"Huh!"  the  other  answered,  oracularly.    "I  know  what's  het  him." 

"You're  smart,"  Jones's  boy  retorted  with  sarcasm.  "Sod' I.  'Cause 
it's  hot." 

"Naw,"  the  Delphic  oracle  shook  his  head.  "'Tain't  so  much  the 
weather's  it's  his  rotten  playin'.  'Tain't  so  hot.  Look  at  the  Senator. 
He  ain't  sweatin'." 

"He  ain't  stout,"  argued  the  Jones  parti/an.  ".\n'  he  ain't  got  Jones 
beat  yet,  nohow.    He's  only  three  holes  up  on  him." 

"The  Senator  can  do  Jones  any  day,"  said  the  Senator's  caddy  with 
firmness.  "He's  got  him  rattled  now.  Jones  played  that  last  hole  durn 
bad" — which  had  been  Jones's  own  statement,  and  was  therefore  per- 
haps correct.  "What's  more,"  the  boy  continued,  launching  into  side 
issues,  "the  Senator  can  handle  Jones  in  politics.  T  heard  Abner  H. 
Green  say  that." 

Abner  H.  Green  was  the  president  of  the  golf  club,  so  there  seemed  no 
going  beyond  this  dictum.    The  Jones  boy  looked  dejected. 

"Did  you?"  he  inquired,  lamely, and  then  his  face  brightened.  "Well, 
now,"  he  began,  excitedly,  "  now  you  listen.    My  pa  said ' 

"Huh,"  was  the  brief  interruption  of  the  Senator's  caddy.  Its  force 
was  felt  by  the  other. 

"You  can  'huh'  till  you  bust,  but  my  pa  he  knows,"  he  asserted  in- 
dignantly. "He  reads  two  papers  an'  he  knows — an'  he  said — an'  I  tole 
him — an'  I  tole  him  I'd  caddied  for  Milton  B.  Jones  an'  he  said  he  was  a 
big  man,  an'  he  ran  some  kinder  machine,  an'  anyway  he  said  he  was  the 
pres'dent  of  the  Publican  committee,  an'  he  said  he  could  handle  the 
men  like  he  pleased.    So — "    The  Jones  caddy  glared. 

But  the  senatorial  caddy  had  not  weathered  thirteen  hoary  winters  for 
nothing.  "  Chairman  of  th'  Republicum  State  Committee — I  guess  I 
know  that,"  he  corrected,  scornfully,  ".^n'  I  don't  care 'f  he  is.  Abner 
H.  Green  said  the  Senator  could  handle  him. — I  guess  he'd  oughter 
know — he's  pres'dent  this  golf  club.  That's  all  I  know,  but  it's  'bout 
enough."    He  relapsed  into  stately  silence. 

The  Jones  boy  was  staggered,  but  having  missed  his  shot,  risked  a 
blow  with  the  butt  of  the  musket.  "Huh!  what's  a  senator  anyhow?" 
he  inquired  with  bitter  contempt.  "You  needn't  think  you've  got  the 
only  pebble  on  the  beach.  I  caddied  for  just  as  good  a  senator's  your'n, 
only  yesterday.  That's  him  now,"  and  he  nodded  back  over  the  grassy 
stretch  where,  on  the  green  of  the  last  hole,  apart  from  a  group  of  three 
others,  a  tall  figure  stood  etched  against  the  sky. 

The  older  boy  smiled  ironically.  "Him?  Oh,  yes,  he's  one  all  right, 
and  he's  a  nice  man  is  Senator  Muir.  But  they's  different  kinds  of  Sen- 
ators, they  is,  an'  he  ain't  the  first  kind.  I  heard  Green  tellin'  his  cousin, 
that  was  visitin'  him,  that  Muir  wasn't  nothin'  but  a  state  senator,  an' 
my  man,  Duke,"  he  nodded  toward  the  tee,  "was  a — was  a — United 
senator,  I  guess  he  said." 

The  other  boy  turned  a  triumphant  face  on  him  quickly.  "I  guess 
you  did  hear  that,  and  I  guess  you  heard  more'n  that,  'cause  I  was  there 


that  day,  an'  Abner  H.  Green  said  how  all  the  same  it  looked  like  Muir 
were  goin'  to  be  next  governor.  I  guess  governors  is  higher'n  any  kind.r 
senators,  united  or  nothin',  so  there!" 

The  older  boy  shifted  his  caddy-bag  with  a  rattle,  and  spat  manfullv 
"We  wuz  talkin'  'bout  Jones's  game,"  he  stated  impressively 

Down  on  the  bench  by  the  tee  there  had  been  political  conversation 
also.  The  situation  as  sketched  by  the  two  caddies  was  more  ox  less 
assumed  by  the  two  players.  Jones,  his  handkerchief  still  in  his  hand, 
and  his  hand  on  his  fat  knee,  gazed  thoughtfully  up  the  hill  where  he 
would  fain  send  his  next  ball,  and  listened  to  the  Senator  who,  sitting 
beside  him,  l)eat  the  earth  between  his  feet  with  the  head  of  his  driver  as 
he  talked.  ,\nd  as  he  talked  he  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  narrow  path  down 
which  they  had  come.  Another  pair  of  caddies  ran  jingling  up  the  hill  to 
join  the  first,  and  down  the  path  two  men  were  nearing  them.  The 
leader  was  a  tall  man  of  perhaps  sixty  years  with  a  distinction  about  him, 
the  look  which  should  go  with  race  but  which  is  sometimes  mis])laced  and 
fitted  to  simple  character.  .So  it  happened  that  Cecil  Duke,  the  United 
States  senator,  with  the  bluest  blood  of  the  country  in  him,  was  small 
and  insignificant,  while  this  self-made  man,  who  began  life  as  a  shop- 
keeper in  a  small  town,  had  the  air  of  a  prince.  He  stopjied  and  stood 
.silent,  friendly,  as  he  saw  the  two  on  the  bench.     Duke  spoke. 

"Pass  us,  won't  you.  Senator  Muir,"  he  said.  "I've  done  up  Jones 
and  he's  got  to  resuscitate  before  we  play  this  hole." 

Muir  went  .straight  to  the  sand-box  as  he  answered  in  half  a  dozen 
words.  "Thank  you,"  he  said.  "I  hope  Mr.  Jones  will  recover.  It's 
seldom  fatal,"  and  there  was  a  clean-cut  sound  as  his  driver  struck  the 
ball,  and  a  whirr  as  it  rose  and  soared  up,  far  up  the  hill  over  the  worst 
in  the  course. 

All  four  watched  spellbound  as  Muir's  caddy  ran  on  and  on  up  the 
slope,  and  stopped  well  over  its  brow. 

"Beauty!"  pronounced  the  Senator,  and  Jones  sighed. 
"Must  be  two  hundred  yards."  he  said,  solemnly. 

The  new-comers  strode  off,  and  the  eyes  of  the  two  met  each  other. 
There  was  silence  for  a  long  minute,  and  the  Senator  suddenh  began,  as 
if  taking  up  a  conversation  where  it  had  been  dropped. 

"I  regard  it  mostly  as  a  question  of  confidence,"  he  said.  "Muir  is 
the  abler  man;  he  would  make  the  better  governor.  But  it  is  important 
— it  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  you  know,  Jones,  that  the  next  governor 
should  not  obstruct  this  street-railroad  franchise  tax  bill  of  ours,  .^nd 
now  comes  a  fact  which  I  have  just  learned,  the  fact  to  which  I  referred 
in  my  letter.  I  understand  Muir  has  large  interests  in  the  street  railways 
in  Rivertown,  and  this  bill  would  cut  into  them  severelv.  You  can't  ex- 
pect the  man  to  be  anxious  for  a  measure  that  would  take  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  out  of  his  pocket." 

The  chairman  stuck  out  his  under  lip.  "  Muir  told  me  that  he  ap- 
proved of  the  bill — that  he  hoped  its  i)assagc  would  not  be  obstructed." 

"So  he  said  to  me  also,"  the  Senator  agreed.  ".\nd  if  he  is  a  man  of 
exceptional  honor  he  may  be  sincere.  But  it  is  a  danger.  It  would  be  a 
temptation,  to  many  men,  to  take  the  governorship  on  the  understanding 
that  he  must  .sacrifice  the  money,  and  then  balk  at  throwing  away 
twenty-five  thousand.  Once  governor  he  can  pass  that  bill  or  veto  it, 
and  plenty  of  fine  reasons  could  be  found  for  a  veto.  It's  a  ticklish  case," 
and  the  Senator  batted  the  sand  firmly  with  his  driver. 

Jones  rubbed  his  damp  handkerchief  consideringly  over  his  bald  head. 
"He's  the  best  candidate  we  have  to  put  forward,"  he  said.  "Popular, 
very  popular.  And  a  man  of  brains.  But  of  course  there's  Harrison; 
the  convention  will  divide  between  these  two.  We  can  count  on  Harri- 
son for  doing  as  we  wish." 

"That's  just  where  it  is,"  agreed  the  Senator.     "We  can  count  on 
Harrison  and  we  can't  on  Muir.    Muir  is  a  devil  of  a  chap  for  reserve.    I 
can't  make  him  out.     He  may  be  as  high-minded  and  simple  as  he  ap- 
pears, and  he  may  be  deep  and  slippery.    I  wish  I  knew." 
"We  know  Harrison,"  Jones  suggested. 

The  Senator  smiled  sarcastically.    "He's  not  difficult.     It's  too  bad  to 
give  the  peoj)le  a  figurehead  for  a  governor,  l)Ut  it  won't  be  the  first  time, 
and  he's  not  a  bad  sort.    We  could  put  him  through.     Yet  Muir  would 
make  a  fine  chief  executive — we  could  be  proud  of  him."     He  stopjjcd 
and  then  went  on      "He  hasn't  an  idea  I  know  al)out  that  stock  of  his. 
Don't  mention  it,  for  it  might  com])licate  things,     ^'ou  and  I  will  decide 
this  nomination,"  and  he  looked  at  the  perspiring  chairman  and  almost 
added  aloud — "and  I  will  decide  you."     But  he  merely  elalx)rated  the 
other  statement.    "The  convention  will  be  about  even  for  Muir  and  Har- 
rison;   we'll  merely  have  to  swing  a  few  votes  to  decide  it.     .\nd  it  all 
hangs,  rather  curiously,  on  a  moral  point — whether  Muir  is  or  is  not  to 
be  relied  upon." 

"My  advice  is  to  nail  the  man  we  are  sure  of,"  said  the  chairman,  and 
the  Senator  arose. 

"I'm  inclined  to  think  so,  but  the  convention  is  not  until  Friday  and 
this  is  Tuesday.  Now  let's  play  golf — that's  more  important.  My 
honor,  isn't  it?" 

He  put  his  hand  deep  into  the  box  of  wet  sand  and  patted  a  tee  into 
shape  and  laid  a  ball  tenderly  on  its  peak.     He  swung  the  driver  once 
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again  and  then  took  his  position  in  careful  form.  "Fore!"  he  shouted 
across  the  little  valley,  and  the  caddies,  deep  in  discussion,  jumped  and 
stood  alert. 

Half  an  hour  later,  on  the  ninth  green,  close  by  the  club-house,  the 
Senator,  with  a  theatrical  twelve-foot  put  accomplished  the  destruction  of 
Mr.  Jones,  and  the  latter,  Ijreathing  heavily,  drew  out  his  watch. 

"By  Jove!"  he  announced,  "I've  got  to  run  for  it  to  make  that  car. 
Senator,  will  you  pay  my  caddy — see  you  to-morrow,"  and  he  disappeared 
into  the  house  with  lumbering  celerity. 

The  .Senator  poured  silver  into  one  hand  with  the  other,  and  drew  the 
caddies  into  conversation  as  he  counted,  for  he  was  by  way  of  being  an 
amateur  in  humanit}',  this  man  of  the  world  who  had  been  Ixjrn  well  and 
bred  well  and  hatl  lived  well,  who  had  seen  most  of  the  complicated 
phases  of  society  which  the  world  has  to  show,  and  had  come  by  that 
circuitous  route  to  the  knowledge  of  the  charm  of  simplicity.  He  liked 
to  hear  these  bovs  talk  for  the  raw  human  nature  which  sunned  itself, 
unshadowed  by  conventionality,  in  their  startling  sentences.  Smiling  to 
himself  over  the  remarks  of  the  youngsters  he  sauntered,  his  bag  over  his 
shoulder,  toward  the  club-house. 

There  were  few  women  at  the  Country  Club  to-day  and  the  men  were 
nil  out  playing  on  the  links — the  house  looked  quite  deserted.  But  in 
one  corner  of  the  broad  piazza  sat  a  small  figure  in  a  quaker-like  gray 
gown,  and  as  the  Senator,  coming  up,  looked  curiously  at  this  slightly 
incongruous  apparition  where  smart  women  in  smart  clothes  filled,  or- 
dinarily, the  scene,  he  saw  that  she  was  knitting  with  lavender  wool. 

He  stopped  short,  and  caught  his  breath,  for  like  the  magic  of  a  de- 
veloper poured  on  the  blankness  of  a  film,  a  picture  which  lay  always 
sleeping  in  a  deep  place  of  his  heart  flashed  into,  light  at  the  sight  of  the 
sim[)le  business.  There  had  been  an  old  aunt  of  his  in  an  ancestral  farm- 
house in  Connecticut  who  had  meant  much  to  his  boyhood,  and  had  kept 
a  gentle  hold  on 'his  manhood  until  one  June  day  only  a  year  ago  she  had 
made  the  change,  to  her  mind  not  a  great  one,  from  New  England  to 
heaven.  When  he  saw  the  little  woman  tranf|uilly  knitting  on  the  Coun- 
try Club  piazza  he  smelled  suddenly  the  yellow  roses  that  grew  under  the 
dining-room  window  at  Elmficld;  he  was  on  the  side  porch  of  the  old 
shingled  house,  and  the  late  afternoon  sun  lay  in  streaks  over  the  board 
floor;  across  the  garden,  against  the  cedar-hedge,  blazed  the  blue  of  ser- 
ried ranks  of  larkspur;  .^unt  Rosina  sat  in  the  rocking-chair  he  remem- 
bered; her  needles  flashed  through  the  silvery  shimmer  of  lavender  wool, 
and  her  voice  called  him  again  as  he  had  loved  to  hear  it  alwavs,  "My 
boy." 

The  Senator  was  all  at  once  aware  that  he  was  standing  transfixed  on 
the  edge  of  the  green,  and  staring  bra/^cnly  at  a  stranger.  He  moved 
slowly  in,  but  his  eyjes  dwelt  still  as  he  moved,  lingeringly,  on  the  sober 
little  figure,  and  as  he  looked  he  saw  the  ball  of  wool  fall  and  roll  softly 
toward  him.  He  sprang  to  pick  it  up  eagerly — he  had  so  many  times 
picked  up  big,  soft  lilac  balls  like  this — and  laying  down  his  clubs  he 
held  it  toward  her  with  a  smile. 

"I  hope  it  isn't  soiled,"  he  said — the  Senator's  manner  could  be  very 
winning  when  he  chose. 

"Thank  you,  sir,  very  much" — there  was  distinct  primness  and  shy- 
ness in  the  old-fashioned  speech,  but  the  Senator  liked  it.  He  held  the 
light  round  mass  in  his  hand  a  moment  more,  making  a  pretext  of  brush- 
ing off  dust. 

"  It  is  a  very  pretty  color,"  he  ventured,  and  a  pair  of  startled  blue  cye.s 
met  his  with  i)leased  wonder,  eyes  that  shining  from  under  gray  hair  and 
set  in  a  face  touched  with  wrinkles,  yet  were  in  all  essentials  sixtecn-ycar- 
cld  eyes. 

"/  think  it's  pretty,"  she  agreed  and  thtr.,  as  if  yielding  to  temptation, 
she  went  on  in  a  voice  shy  at  first,  liut  gathering  assurance.  "They  laugh 
at  me  at  home  and  .say  I'm  foolLsh  over  lavender.  But  it  seems  to  me  when 
a  woman  gets  to  my  age,  and  it  isn't  just  proj)er  to  wear  red,  and  pink, 
and  blue  any  more,  a  touch  of  color  is  a  real  pleasure."  She  sto[)ped  and 
looked  at  him  a  trifle  apologetically,  a  little  startled  at  the  bolclncss  of 
the  adventure. 

The  Senator  kept  his  eyes  flrmly  on  the  knitting,  and  his  mattei-of- 
lact,  friendly  voice  was  reassuring.  "  Indeed  I  don't  see  why  you  shouldn't 
wear  the  pinks  and  blues,"  he  said  with  a  sort  of  gentle  authority,  as  he 
might  have  said  it  to  ,'\unt  Rosina.  "I  think  you — I  think  it  would  be 
charming,"  and  he  lifted  his  ga/e  to  see  a  flush  creeping  over  the  delicate 
wrinkles  and  making  the  childlike  old  face,  as  he  had  said,  (harming. 
If  had  been  a  very  pretty  girl  who  had  evolved  into  this  staid  and  (|uaker- 
likc  little  woman  of  sixty,  and  the  beauty  and  the  youth  were  [)art  of  her 
yet.  He  went  on  (|uickly,  for  the  shy  look  in  those  girlish  blue  eyes — 
"  But  there  is  nothing  prettier  than  lavender,  and  I  like  very  much  to  see 
women — to  see  ladies  knitting."  He  knew  by  instinct  that  it  would 
please  her  better  to  have  him  say  "ladies"  than  "women."  F.ven  to-day, 
in  the  country,  the  emanci[)ated,  straight-from-the-shoulder  word  "wom- 
en" has  a  slightly  rough  sound  to  the  ear. 

"Do  you?"  she  asked  with  r|ui(  k  interest,  her  touch  of  embarra.ssment 
gone.      "Does  your  mother  do  much  knitting  work?     Or  your  wife?" 
The  Senator  smiled  as  he  had  a  vision  of  his  last  glimpse  of  his 


mother,  gorgeous  in  a  Paris  gown  at  the  head  of  a  glittering  dinner-table. 
"No,"  he  said  gently,  "I  have  no  wife,  and  it  wasn't  my  mother  I  was 
thinking  of,  but  an  aunt  of  whom  I  was  very  fond.  May  I  sit  down  and 
talk  to  you  a  little  while?"  he  asked,  drawing  a  chair  toward  her 

"Certainly — I  would  be  pleased  to  have  you,"  and  there  was  a  sudden 
access  of  primness  again.  But  the  Senator  knew  now  how  to  put  her  at 
ease. 

"What  is  it  you're  making?"  he  inc|uired  turning  a  glance  of  ignorant 
masculine  appreciation  at  the  soft  pile  in  her  lap. 

She  held  it  up  to  show  him.  "It's  a  sort  of  shawl  to  throw  over  your 
shoulders  on  cool  evenings,"  she  explained,  earnestly.  "We  used  to  call 
all  such  things  'fascinators,'  but  that  word  is  going  out  of  fashion  now, 
I'm  told.  You  gentlemen  don't  know  much  about  them,  I  presume," 
and  she  smiled  at  him  as  if  making  allowance.  Then  she  went  on  cheer- 
ily. "The  ladies  around  here  don't  do  much  fancy  work,  I've  noticed, 
but  my!  you  waste  a  power  of  time  if  you  sit  with  your  fingers  idle  here  at 
the  Country  Club.  Jim — my  husband,  likes  I  should  come  out  with  him 
while  he's  playing  the  golf,  and  it's  real  pretty  and  I  enjoy  it.  We  haven't 
lived  here  but  two  months  and  I  don't  know  many  of  the  ladies  yet,  but 
they  seem  nice  and  friendly,  what  I  do  know,  and  last  Saturday  they 
made  me  take  tea  and  cakes  with  them — it  was  very  enjoyable.  .  .  . 
I'm  a  little  timid  about  meeting  strangers,  but  Jim — why  he  never  seems 
to  think  about  himself.  I  believe  if  he  was  to  meet  the  King  of  England 
he  wouldn't  give  a  thought  to  whether  he  was  behaving  the  right  way 
but  would  just  take  an  interest  in  the  King  to  see  if  he  was  a  smart  man, 
and  had  brains  enough  to  suit  him.  He's  the  least  conceited  of  any  per- 
son I  know,  but  yet  he  never  seems  to  have  an  idea  that  there's  anybody 
any  better  than  he  is — that's  Jim — Mr.  Muir,  I  mean." 

The  Senator  gave  a  slight  start,  but  the  little  woman  in  the  gray  gown 
did  not  notice  it.     She  was  launched  on  a  subject  that  pleased  her  and 
preoccupied  with  its  interest. 

"It's  funny,  isn't  it,  how  folks  change  as  they  grow  older?"  she  in- 
quired. "Now  when  Jim  and  I  kept  company  in  Berryville — that's  five 
miles  from  Rivertown — I  was  always  called  the  lively  one  of  the  two. 
My  father  was  the  doctor  and  we  had  a  big  house  and  two  horses,  and 
we  girls  had  lots  of  beaux,  and  I  was  always  one  for  going.  But  Jim,  he 
was  the  son  of  the  Presbyterian  preacher,  and  a  sort  of  quiet  young  fel- 
low. He  kept  a  little  dry-goods  store,  first-off,  but  that  was  because  he 
was  poor  and  it  was  the  best  thing  he  could  find  to  start  with.  He  never 
liked  that  business — he  always  wanted  to  be  a  lawyer,  as  he  was  later. 
And  he  was  always  studying  nights  instead  of  beauing  me  to  parties  like 
the  other  young  men.  I  think — "  the  blue  eyes  smiled  with  a  reminiscent 
mi.'^chief — "I  think  maybe  that  was  the  reason  I  liked  him — because  I 
couldn't  get  him  so  easy.  The  other  girls  joked  me  a  good  deal  when  I 
look  Jim.  'They  said  T  would  have  to  talk  to  him  and  then  answer  my- 
self— he  was  that  (|uiet.  But  I  didn't  care — I  was  smart  enough  to  know 
a  real  man  when  I  saw  him."  Her  head  gave  a  defiant  little  toss  as  if 
answering  those  laughing  "girls"  of  forty  years  ago.  "And  father  stood 
by  me.  He  said  to  me  'Eetitia,  you've  done  well.  Jim's  as  good  as  gold, 
and  what's  more,  he's  capaljlc.  .\nd  what's  still  more,  he's  a  man  of  his 
word — character  counts  for  success  in  the  long  run — vou'll  see."  The 
little  woman  stopped  a  moment  and  hor  face  grew  thoughtful.  "Maybe 
father  was  right,  but  it  don't  seem  .so  to  me.  Of  course  I  wouldn't  have 
Jim  any  other  way,  but  I  can't  help  seeing  how  keeping  his  word  hasn't 
meant  success  to  him.  He's  lost  more'n  he's  gained  that  way,  but  still — " 
her  face  brightened — "still  self-respect's  worth  something,  don't  you 
think  so?" 

A  few  people  had  been  coming  and  going  at  the  other  end  of  the  big 
[jiazza  while  the  two  sat  talking,  and  more  than  one  had  looked  curiously 
to  see  the  distinguished  Senator,  whose  small,  trim  figure  was  well  known 
in  many  societies,  deep  in  conversation  with  an  unknown  little  woman 
wearing  a  gown  quite  evidently  the  chej-d'aeuvre  of  a  country  dressmaker. 
.  .  .  "I'm  afraid  I've  been  talking  a  sight  of  nonsense,"  she  apologized. 
"  Father  used  to  say  I  was  an  awful  steady  talker,  but  Jim  seems  rather 
to  like  it,  so  I  get  into  the  habit." 

The  Senator  had  a  pretty  old-fashioned  stateliness  once  in  a  while 
which  he  had  caught  from  a  fine  old  grandfather.  "  I  have  been  not  only 
interested  but  honored,  Mrs.  Muir,  by  everything  that  you  have  said  to 
me,"  he  assured  her  with  an  air,  and  the  flattery  of  it  went  straight,  as 
intelligent  flattery  always  goes  straight  to  a  norhial  woman's  heart. 
"  But  you  were  in  the  middle  of  things,"  he  went  on.  "  I  wanted  to  hear 
what  you  were  going  to  say." 

"  Probably  wasn't  much,"  said  Mrs.  Muir.  "  I  was  talking  about  Jim 
as  I  remember — Mr.  Muir,  I  mean.  I  started  to  call  him  the  Senator 
first-off  when  he  was  made  that,  but  he  wouldn't  let  me — said  it  wasn't 
good  form.  I  don't  know  how  on  earth  that  man  knows  all  the  little 
wrinkles,  but  he  does." 

"Some  people  have  a  gift  that  way,"  .said  Duke,  gently.  Then,  as  if 
touching  with  a  light  hand  the  lever  of  a  delicate  machine,  "but  you  were 
going  to  tell  me,  I  think,  how  your  husband's  honor  for  his  word  had  hin- 
dered his  success.    Will  you  not?" 

The  man  knew  to  a  shade  how  much  to  dare,  and  a  ijuality  in  his 
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manner  made  it  seem  plt-asanl  thai  he  should  dare  more  than  other 
people.  Instead  of  being  frightened  she  was  stimulated  by  this  ([uiel 
<iemand  on  the  intimacies  of  her  history.    She  smiled  at  the  Senator. 

"  Seems  funny  a  stranger  would  care  to  hear  about  it,"  she  said.  "  But 
my!  I  feel  as  if  we  were  old  friends  b\-  now.  \'ou  seem  sort  of  real  home- 
like." She  looked  hard  at  him  a  moment,  and  her  blue  eyes  took  on  a 
mistine.ss.  "Jim  and  I  had  a  boy  once — he  lived  to  be  live.  I  always 
keep  his  birthdays,  and  if  he'd  stayed  he'd  have  been  almost  your  age, 
and  seems  to  me  he'd  have  looked  a  little  like  you." 

The  Senator  flushed,  for  his  long  youthfulness  was  a  trial  to  him. 
"I'm  older  than  you  think  me,"  he  said,  and  then —  "But  I  am  glad  to 
remind  you  of  your  boy.  And  you're  going  to  tell  me  how  your  husband 
kept  his  word  to  his  disadvantage,  aren't  you?" 

With  that  new  thought  of  the  likeness  to  the  little  face  that  had  never 
grown  dim  in  her  memory,  the  woman  would  have  gladly  told  him  any- 
thing. A  dimple  flashed  into  her  soft  cheek.  "Why,  yes,  if  you  want  to 
hear.  I>ots  of  times  Jim's  done  that — kept  his  word  when't  wasn't  to  his 
good — but  this  time  I'm  thinking  of  was  the  most  so.  You  see  when 
father  died  my  brother  Tom  was  just  growing  up,  and  we  could  all  see 
that  he  wasn't  a  reliable  sort.  Oh,  a  good  boy,  you  know,  but  full  of  wild 
ideas  and  no  head  for  business.  So  father,  just  before  he  died,  made  Jim 
promise  he'd  stand  bv  Tom  as  if  he  was  his  own  brother,  and  see  that  he 
didn't  get  into  trouble.  And  Jim  promised,  bless  him.  Tom  worried 
along  at  this  and  that,  and  three  or  four  times  he  failed  for  small  amounts 
and  Jim  set  him  up  again,  and  fmally  he  settled  pretty  well,  and  for  a 
year  we  thought  he  was  going  to  do  all  right.  And  meantime  Jim  and  I 
had  been  saving  and  we'd  got  together  a  capital  of  ten  thousand  dollars, 
and  Jim  heard  of  the  telephone  business,  which  you  know  w^as  new  fifteen 
years  ago.  Well,  he  studied  it  and  he  made  up  his  mind  it  was  going  to  be 
a  great  thing.  And  so  when  the  chance  came  along  to  invest  in  it  he  was 
ever  so  pleased,  and  decided  he'd  put  all  our  money,  the  ten  thousand 
dollars,  into  it.  Jim  has  lots  of  sense  about  such  things  and  he  seems  to 
be  able  to  tell  beforehand  what's  going  to  succeed.  He's  never  made  a 
mistake." 

The  Senator  smiled.  "I've  heard  that — "  he  began,  and  stopped 
short.  "  I've  heard  it  said  that  some  men  had  that  faculty,"  he  completed. 
"Yes,  sir.  Jim — Mr.  Muir — is  that  way.  So  Jim  was  as  sure  as  liv- 
ing that  in  five  years  our  ten  thousand  dollars  would  be  two  hundred 
thousand  and  \vc  had  a  sight  of  plans,  when  just  at  that  moment  my 
brother  Tom  failed  again.  I  don't  understand  much  about  business,  but 
I  know  that  it  was  just  ten  thousand  dollars  that  was  needed  to  fix  things 
and  start  Tom  (wer.  Well,  that  was  a  real  hard  time.  Jim  walked  the 
floor  all  of  one  night,  he  hated  so  to  give  uji  that  chance  at  the  telephone 
business,  and  of  course  I  was  upset  because  of  Jim  and  because  of  Tom. 
So  finally,  not  thinking  of  myself  but  of  Jim,  I  begged  him  to  let  Tom 
go.  It  wasn't  fair  he  should  be  sacrificed  for  a  boy  that  didn't  have  it  in 
him  to  succeed  anyhow.  I  talked  to  Jim  that  way  and  begged  him,  and 
my  sister  Sophie,  she  came  and  talked  the  same.  But  Jim  wouldn't  con- 
sider of  it  for  a  moment,  because  he  said  he'd  given  his  word  to  father. 
He  had  to  sec  that  Tom  shouldn't  gel  into  trouble,  and  there  wasn't  any- 
thing said  about  whether  it  was  inconvenient  to  him — Jim  .said.  Sophie 
and  I  were  both  real  out  of  j)atience  with  him,  but  just  the  same  he  kept 
his  word  and  started  Tom  all  over,  and  within  the  year  Tom  died,  and 
then  Jim  fell  kind  of  glad  he'd  done  it,  even  if  he'd  lost  the  chance  of  his 
life.  And  I  guess  it  was  that  too,  for  I've  heard  said  that  ten  thousand 
dollars  at  that  time  would  have  been  near  half  a  million  Vn*  now." 

The  pleasant  voice  with  its  slight  burr,  with  its  rural  inflections  here 
and  there,  had  sto])ped,  and  there  was  silence  on  the  large  empty  piazza. 
.•\  locust's  clear,  strident  call  sang  a  short  song  of  hot  weather  and  still  air, 
and  ceased  .suddenly.  The  Senator — his  hands  clasped  on  one  knee,  his 
brows  drawn  together  above  eyes  which  gazed  consideringly  over  the  vel- 
vet ninth  green  and  out  beyond  to  tossing  fields  of  rye,  and  spreading 
elms,  and  away  where  faint  hills  rimmed  the  horizon  bluely — the  Senator 
seemed  lost  in  thought.  So  f|uiet  he  was  that  the  little  woman  spoke 
timidly. 

"  I'm  afraid  I've  talked  to  you  so  much  you're  tired  out,  sir,"  she  said, 
and  at  that  he  turned  his  eyes  toward  her  and  smiled  almost  tenderly, 
the  smile  of  conscious  strength  toward  unconscious  and  appealing  weak- 
ness. 

"I  was  thinking,"  he  said,  as  if  half  speaking  to  himself,  "that  so  in- 
tricate are  the  workings  of  the  mills  which  grind  men's  motives  and  ac- 
tions that  a  good  deed  thrown  into  the  wheels  in  darkness  might  yet  come 
out  into  the  light  as  a  crown  of  glory.  Bread  cast  upon  the  waters  some- 
times takes  such  a  winding  way  for  its  return  and  comes  back  so  changed 
that  the  original  morsel  may  not  always  be  identified." 

The  little  country  woman  had  not  heard  her  new  friend  talk  in  this  way. 
She  looked  alarmed. 

"I — I  don't  know  exactly  what  you  mean,  sir,"  she  stammered,  "but 
— but  if  you're  trying  to  comfort  me  with  the  idea  that  Jim  will  ever  get 
anything  out  of  that  money,  it's  no  use  We've  given  that  up  for  good, 
long  ago,"  she  said,  smilingly.  "And  there's  worse  things  te  lose  than 
money,  so  don't  you  worry  for  me,"  she  reassured  him.     "Besides,  now 


Jim's  got  quite  some  stock  in  the  street  railways  in  Rivertown  and  we're 

hoping  for  good  returns  out  of  that — but  we're  not  so  bad  off  anv  way." 

The  last  word  fell  by  its  own  weight,  for  the  speaker  started  as  she 
spoke  it,  and  gazed  brightly  at  a  man  who  had  just  sent  a  long  approach 
shot  from  a  hundred  yards  away,  whose  ball  was  even  then  tinkling  down 
the  shaven  surface  (jf  the  green. 

"Why,  there's  Jim  this  minute!"  she  exclaimed.  "That's  his  ball — 
Oh,  look  out!  Dear,  dear!  There!"  And  relief  was  in  her  tone.  "I  de- 
clare I  thought,  one  second,  the  ball  was  going  plumb  into  that  hole — 
but  it's  safe  now,"  and  she  sighed  happily,  and  the  Senator  laughed,  and 
his  eyes  were  so  filled  with  i)lcascd  amusement  as  she  met  them  that,  though 
she  did  not  understand,  she  could  not  but  be  pleased  as  well.  He  got  up 
and  lifted  the  rattling  bag  full  of  clubs  from  the  floor,  and  waited  as 
Muir's  tall  figure  swung  toward  them.  He  glanced  from  his  wife  to  Duke 
with  slightly  astounded  eyes,  and  the  latter  spoke. 

"Senator,  I  want  you  to  thank  Mrs.  Muir  for  me,  better  than  I  can  do 
it,  for  a  delightful  hour,"  and  he  turned  and  took  the  little  woman's 
hand.  "I  shall  look  forward  to  seeing  you  again — many  times,  I  hope," 
he  .said,  and  was  gone. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  two  sat  on  the  car  flying  toward  town,  and  Mrs. 
Muir  began  to  ask  questions. 

"Who  did  you  say  that  pleasant  spoken  young  man  was,  Jim?  I 
couldn't  catch  the  name,  and  you  were  in  such  a  hurry  with  your  paddies 
and  your  sticks  and  all,  that  I  didn't  like  to  bother  you.  I  want  to  know, 
because  he's  the  homeliest,  plainest,  most  like  our  own  folks  of  anybody 
I've  seen  yet." 

Muir  answered  quietly,  but  there  was  a  gleam  in  the  kindly  glance 
which  rested  on  his  wife's  animated  face.  "That  was  Senator  Cecil 
Duke,"  he  said. 

"No!  Is  that  the  great  Senator  Duke — Well  now!"  exclaimed  the 
little  woman.  "Why,  I  didn't  .suspicion  it  was  anybody  big.  He  seems 
as  common  as  you  or  me!  Why,  Jim,  I  talked  away  to  him  just  as  easy 
as  if  it  was  you." 

"What  did  you  talk  to  him  about?"  Muir's  slow  tones  demanded. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  The  knitting  began  it.  Then  wc  got  chattering 
over  golf,  and  then,  of  course,  Jim,  you  know  I  always  do  talk  about 
you,  dearie."  She  laid  her  hand  in  perfect  confidence  of  being  under- 
stood, on  her  husband's  arm,  and  as  he  tightened  his  big  muscles  to  hold 
it  there,  she  had  no  hint  of  the  sudden  chill  that  struck  in  at  the  words: 

"You  ought  not  to  bore  people  with  me,  I.etty." 

"But  he  w^asn'l  bored,  Jim — he  was  interested.  He  kept  asking  ques- 
tions. You  ought  to  have  heard  him."  And  the  vague  fear  closed  its 
freezing  clutch  on  his  soul. 

"What  questions  did  he  ask  you,  Letty?" 

"Oh,  I  can't  remember  exactly,  dear,"  she  answered,  brightly,  pleased 
at  this  detailed  interest  from  her  reserved  and  silent  husband.  "Lots  of 
things  about  you,  Jim — I  think  he  must  admire  you  a  great  deal." 

"Did  you  by  any  chance  tell  him  anything  about  my  affairs — that  I 
had  stock  in  the  Rivertown  street-railways,  for  instance?" 

"Yes,"  she  nodded,  smiling.  "I  did  tell  him  that — I  remember  dis- 
tinctly." There  was  something  suddenly  in  her  husband's  attitude  that 
frightened  her.  "Was  that  wrong?  Have  I  made  you  trouble?  Oh, 
Jim,  if  I  have!" 

Muir,  his  head  turned  away,  stared  out  of  the  car-window  at  the  slid- 
ing fields,  at  the  monotone  of  world  which  lay  against  an  orange  ball  of 
sun.  But  he  did  not  see  the  picture.  His  gaze  was  introspective,  and  he 
looked  at  the  ruin  of  the  hope  of  strenuous  years.  He  knew,  or  thought 
he  knew,  that  the  knowledge  of  his  interest  in  the  Rivertown  railways 
would  destroy  Senator  Duke's  faith  in  his  support  of  the  street-railway 
franchise  tax  bill.  He  had  hoped,  as  his  stock  stood  in  another  name, 
that  his  ownership  of  it  would  not  come  to  his  cars.  And  he  knew  his 
own  honesty  and  single-mindedness.  The  ambititm  of  ten  years  of  his 
life  had  been  to  be  governor  of  his  Stale;  when  at  the  crucial  point  he  had 
seen  that  the  nomination  hung  on  this  tax  measure  and  that  the  next  gov- 
ernor must  sign  the  bill  which  would  mean  to  him  the  loss  of  twenty -five 
thou.sand  dollars,  he  had  con.sidered  the  question  carefully.  He  was  not 
an  extremely  rich  man  and  the  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  meant  a  sac- 
rifice, but  he  had  resolved  to  make  it  for  the  honor  which  seemed  to  him 
the  crown  of  a  lifetime — the  governorship.  Pie  meant  to  sign  the  bill. 
Yet  these  men  would  not  believe  it.  Certainly  his  chance  was  gone  now, 
— gone  in  an  hour's  idle,  purposeless  talk.  A  sea  of  rage  surged,  beat 
against  the  walls  of  his  heart.  For  the  first  lime  in  their  life  he  was  deeply, 
pa.ssionately  angry  at  his  wife,  and  stinging  words  shaped  them.selves  in 
his  mind.  But  he  was  always  a  slow  speaker,  and  before  the  words  were 
uttered  a  thought  flashed  across  him.  He  remembered  a  promi.se  he  had 
made  to  himself  when,  after  the  boy  died,  he  had  watched  for  months 
her  struggle  to  fight  out  of  her  bitter  sorrow,  for  his  sake,  back  to  life  and 
brightness.  He  had  said  then  that  never  would  he  consciously  bring  un- 
hapi)iness  to  the  brave  and  unselfish  soul  He  knew  that  it  would  be  a 
knife  in  her  heart  if  he  told  her  what  she  had  done  to-day.  And  it  was 
done;  he  must  suffer,  but  she  need  never  know;  he  would  keep  that  un- 
spoken promise.    He  put  the  grip  of  his  will  on  the  throat  of  the  anger 
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which  seemed  like  a  wild  animal  in  him;  slowly,  strongly,  he  i  hoked  it 
back. 

The  little  woman's  voice  spoke  anxiously.  "Jim,  why  don't  you  an- 
swer?   Have  I  done  anything  that  was  wrong?" 

He  turned  a  face  to  her  twisted  with  a  tremulous  smile.  "I'm  not  apt 
to  think  anything  wrong  that  you  do,  am  I,  Letty?"  he  said,  gently,  and 
patted  her  hand. 

Mr.  Milton  B.  Jones  heaved  himself  up  from  his  chair  in  Senator 
Duke's  library.  The  Senator  stood  back  as  if  impressed  with  the  fear 
that  some  loosely  anchored  bit  of  him  might  roll  off. 

"So  you  see,  Senator,"  he  concluded,  "Muir  is  the  man,  as  I've  told 
you  all  along,  and  it  wouldn't  be  a  bad  plan  to  write  a  line  to  say  .so." 
Both  of  which  thoughts  were  the  Senator's  own,  so  grafted  on  the  tree  of 
Jones's  intellect  that  the  adopted  parent  stem  rejoiced  in  them  as  its  own 
fruit. 

"  Ves,"  he  repeated  with  dciision,  "Muir  is  the  man  and  you  must 
write  and  tell  him  so."  And  he  Innnped  against  the  door-jamb  and  oozed 
away. 

The  trim  figure  of  the  other  stood  motionless,  thoughtful,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room  a  moment,  and  then  moved  alertly  to  the  table.  He  swept 
the  letters  aside  and  drew  a  sheet  of  note-paper  toward  him  .=lowly.  "I 
must  give  the  man  a  hint  as  to  where  his  luck  comes  from,"  he  murmured, 
and  rumpled  his  waving  hair  backward  and  looked  hopelessly  youthful 
as  he  frowned,  consideringly.  "  ^'et  I  can't  use  his  wife's  name."  Then 
he  caught  up  a  i)en  and  wrote  rapidly. 

That  afternoon  at  five  o'clock  Muir's  latch-key  turned  in  his  front  door, 
and  his  wife,  upstairs  in  her  room,  heard  him  come  dashing  up  the  stairs 
like  a  boy.  She  stood  to  meet  him  with  inr|uiring  eyes,  and  his  lighted 
face  told  her  instantly  that  he  brought  good  news. 

"Read  this,  Letty,"  he  said. 

'■'My  Dear  Senator  Muir,'  she  began  aloud — 'The  Milkman — The 
Mansion,' — What's  that  word,  Jim  ?    It's  such  a  funny  hand." 

He  caught  the  paper.  "Letty,  child,  you  never  coidd  read  writing. 
This  is  the  greatest  letter  of  our  lives,  and  I  c  an't  have  you  mangle  it. 
Listen. 

"'Mv  Df,.\r  Sexator  Muir: 

"  '  Mr.  Milton  B.  Jones,  the  chairman  of  the  State  Republican  Commit- 
tee, and  I,  have  come  to  a  flecision  in  regard  to  to-morrow's  convention, 
which  I  think  you  have  a  right  to  know  at  once.  We  have  concluded  to 
throw  our  influence  in  favor  of  your  nomination  for  Governor,  and  we  con- 
sider ourselves  haj)j5V  in  su[)iiorting  a  candidate  so  fitted  for  the  ofTice. 
If  I  might,  without  impropriety  adfl  a  word  of  personal  import,  I  should 
like  \-<)U  to  know  that  information  of  important  jjolitical  bearing  supplied 
by  your  best  friend  has  directly  alTected  our  decision.  Wishing  you  every 
good  fortune    lam,  "  Sincerelv  vours, 

"'Cecil  Duke.'" 

Mrs.  Muir  listened  spellbound.  "I  call  that  real  nice  of  Mr.  Duke," 
she  said,  heartily,  when  her  husband's  glowing  face  signified  the  end. 
"But  I  don't  just  see  what  you're  so  excited  over,  Jim.  It's  friendly  of 
those  two  men  to  be  for  vou,  but  dear  me!  That's  not  so  much!  What's 
two  men  ?  I  ])resume  there'll  be  two  hundred  at  the  convention,  wi)n't 
there?" 

"  My  dear,"  said  Muir,  "I'm  afraid  you  will  never  do  much  in  ]K)litics 
— your  talents  are  not  that  way.  Letty,  Jones  will  manage  the  conven- 
tion to-morrow  and  Duke  will  manage  Jones.  As  Cecil  Duke  lifts  his 
finger  .so  the  nomination  goes.  .\nd  the  Re])ublican  nomination  is  the 
election,  this  fall."  It  was  plain  that  the  fuluri-  governor  wanted  badlv 
to  whoo])  for  joy.  "But  I  (an'l  think  who  llu-  Senator  means  b\-  'iii\' 
best  friend'  the  friend  who  has  supjilied  important  i)olitical  informa- 
tion. That  puzzles  me.  Trv  to  help  me  think  who  niv  best  friend  is, 
Letty." 

Mrs.  Muir  knitted  her  brows  and  blinked.  "  Nfiw  who  can  that  nice 
young  man  mean  by  that?"  she  meditated. 

"Well,  we'll  ])robal)ly  find  out  later,"  Muir  concluded,  hai)])ily.  Then 
he  bent  and  drew  his  wife's  arm  about  his  neck  and  kis.sed  the  wrinkled 
hand  on  his  shoulder.  "I  know  who  my  best  friend  really  is,  Letty,  but 
I  don't  think  the  Senator  does.  .\nd,  anyway,  she  hasn't  nuu  h  influence 
in  politic  s,'    he  sai<l,  tenderly. 

The  little  woman  laughed  and  laid  her  face  against  his.  "No,  'tisn'l 
very  likely  that  I'll  ever  help  to  make  you  go\ernor,  Jim,"  she  answeri-d. 
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Tin  Evening  Post,  commenting  on  the  publication  in  I'rance  of  three  new 
books  on  Nietzsche,  asks  why  it  is  that  Nietascheism,  which  has  made  sucii  in- 
roiuls  into  modern  l'"rench  literature,  is  no  more  tlian  a  word  in  this  country. 
Tlif-  philosophy  itself,  which  has  been  summarized  in  tlio  sentence  "  There  is 
only  one  vi^ht  sacred  in  this  world,  and  that  is  force,"  is  common  cnouyli  amont- 
irs  in  practise,  says  The  Post  "couunoner,  prolwhly  than  in  I'rance."  The 
payjer  makes  this  an  illustration  of  tlie  ditfeieiue  Ix^tweeu  the  AntjloSaxon  and 
tlK-  French  attitude  toward  abstract  ideas.  "Over  there  they  Ix-lieve  in  abstract 
ideas  ;  fl)i?y  make  ImxiUs.  and.  after  a  wliile,  tliev  live  \ip  to  them.  Mere  we  act  from 
impulse  and  tradiiim  ;  our  books  lag  behind  our  practise."  i         '■■ ' 
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THIS  is  a  book  of  " rattling  good "  stories.  As  the  name  indicates,  the 
author  has  dealt  with  the  fortunes  of  firemen  obviously  belong- 
ing to  the  great  New  York  department  that  is  at  once  the  mystery  and 
the  admiration  of  the  ordinary  citizen.  .\  reading  of  these  stories  will  do 
away  with  the  mystery  to  some  extent,  but  can  only  heighten  the  admira- 
tion. Mr.  O'Higgins  has  been  wise  in  confininsj  his  attention  to  one  sr]uad 
of  fire-fighters,  so  that  while  the  ten 
stories  comprising  the  volume  arc 
complete  in  themselves,  the  same 
characters  appear  throughout.  There 
is  Meaghan,  the  Captain  of  the  Com- 
pany, of  the  old  school,  plain  and 
blunt,  keen-eyed  and  alert,  who  swears 
at  his  men  like  a  trooper,  but  man- 
ages them  with  an  adroitness  that  has 
won  him  a  name  in  the  department. 
Then  there  is  Fuchs,  "the  Guinea," 
who  is  as  nimble  as  a  monkey;  Lieu- 
tenant Gallegher,  a  fireman  first  and 
last,  who  gives  the  petticoats  a  wide 
berth;  Sergeant  Pim,  always  to  be 
depended  upon  in  action,  but  who  is 
prone  to  deviltry  in  the  bunk-room; 
and  finally  there  is  Donnelly,  who  best 
can  be  described  in  the  words  of  Pim: 
"They  say  St.  Patrick  drove  all  the 
snakes  out  of  Ireland,  but  there's  a  good  few  of  th'  Irish  breed  in  the  fire 
department,  an'  when  I  step  near  the  tail  of  one.  I  get  off  an'  away  with- 
out any  dcbatin'.  There'll  be  another  of  his  kind  happen  along  some 
day,  an'  put  a  sting  in  him.    Don't  doubt  it." 

The  opening  tale  in  the  volume  tells  how  the  "red  ink  squad"  ac- 
counted itself  in  the  famous  Tarrants'  chemical  warehouse  fire.  The  red 
ink  squad  were  new  recruits,  and  were  so  called  l.i  sc  during  the 
period  of  their  probation  their  names  were  entered  on  uu-  co!npany's  roll 
in  red  ink. 

The  chapter  recounts  how  Captain  Meaghan  sent  Lieutenant  Galle- 
gher, Sergeant  Pim  and  four  of  the  probationers  into  the  burning 
building  to  open  smoke-vents  in  the  upper  stories,  how  an  explosion  of 
chemicals  cut  off  their  retreat  from  below,  while  the  flames  that  were 
licking  the  face  of  the  building  made  it  impossible  for  their  comradec  to 
raise  ladders  to  the  sixth-story  window  that  ofTered  their  only  exit.  Then 
came  the  real  trial  of  the  red  ink  squad,  and  Mr.  O'Higgins  tells  us  how, 
after  "Dan  Jordan"  had  gone  fire  crazy  and  lca])ed  to  a  horrible  death, 
the  others  linked  themselves  into  a  human  chain  and  edged  out  on  a 
three-inch  ledge  of  ornamental  stone  that  crossed  the  face  of  the  building 
at  that  dizzy  height,  until  they  reached  an  adjoining  window,  from 
which  they  were  pulled  to  safety.  .\nd  this  was  how,  through  the  sheer 
grit  of  desperation,  the  red-inkers  cscajied  from  the  fire  that  "turned 
them  black." 

There  is  much  information  to  be  gained  from  these  stories,  and  to  one 
who  has  no  idea  of  the  methods  with  which  the  New  York  firemen  battle 
the  element  that  hourly  threatens  the  great  metropolis  in  some  fresh  out- 
break the  insight  which  it  gives  will  prove  little  short  of  a  revelation.  One 
of  the  chai)ters  describes  a  fight  on  the  water  front  to  control  the  llames 
in  a  vessel  that  is  being  loaded  with  oil  and  powder,  at  a  pier  on  the  other 
side  of  which  a  steamer  is  discharging  a  cargo  of  cotton.  How  the  fire- 
men were  caught  in  a  tra]),  and  how,  after  swimming  for  their  lives,  they 
"turned  ])irate"  on  a  tug  whose  captain  had  displayed  a  cowardly  dis- 
position, makes  thrilling  reading. 

This  is  a  good  book  lor  boys,  altho  not  designed  especially  for  young 
readers.  It  contains  much  healthful  excitement,  a  mass  of  information, 
and  many  lessons  in  manliness,  but  no  false  bravado.  It  reminds  one  of 
the  writings  of  Gouverneur  Morris  in  style,  while  the  subject  has 
been  touched  by  Cleveland  MolTelt  in  his  "Careers  of  Danger  and 
Daring."  Not  literature  in  a  strict  sense,  the  book  is  of  that  higher 
da.ss  of  journalistic  writing  to  which  three-fourths  of  our  current  i)ubli- 
cations  belong. 

.As  for  the  critics.  Collier's  Weekly  says  the  stories  "are  uneven  in 
c|ualily"  and  the  New  York  Criterion  says  they  are  "not  remarkable  as 
l)ieces  of  construction";  but  Tlie  Satnrdiiy  Evening  Post  has  "absolutely 
no  fault  to  find"  with  them,  and  declares  that  "of  their  kind  they  are  as 
good  as  they  could  well  be."  "Rarely  does  one  read  a  Iwok,"  observes 
the  New  ^■ork  Clohe,  "in  which  human  strength  and  human  weakness  are 
so  capitally  ])ortrayed." 
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BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

The  Literakv  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  follow- 
ing ix)oks : 

"  Parisians  Out  of  Doors."- F.  Berkeley  Smith. 
(Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  $1.50  net.j 

"  Bossism  in  Cincinnati."-Henry  C.Wright.  (I'ub- 
lished  in  Cincinnati.; 

"Good  Form  for  Men."  Charles  Harcourt.  (John 
C.  Winston  Company,  fi.oo.) 

'•  Applied  Theology."-  Rev.  F.  C.  Montfort.  (  Mont- 
fort  &  Co..  Cincinnati,  Ji.oo.) 

"  Hot  Conjee."  Margaret  Louise  Lynd.  (The  Edi- 
tor Publishing  Company.) 

"The  Russian  Peasantry."- Stepniak.  (E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co  ,  f  1.25  net.) 

"  The  Case  of  Russia."-  .Mfred  Rambaud,  Vladimir 
G.  Simkovitch,  J.  Novicow,  Peter  Roberts,  and  Isaac 
A.  Hourwich.     (Fox,  Duffield  &  Co.,  S1.25  net.) 

"Indian  Stories  Retold  from  St.  Nicholas."— (The 
•Century  Companj-,  J0.65.  > 

"Mrs.  Jim  and  Mrs.  Jimniie."- Stephen  Conrad. 
'(L.  C.  Page&  Co.,  $1.50.) 

'•  Lhasa  and  its  M  ysteries."— L.  A.  Waddell.  ( E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  )f6.oo  net.) 

"  The  Memoirs  of  an  American  Citizen."  -  Robert 
Herrick.     iMacmillan  Company,  $1.50.1 

"  Tlie  Handbook  of  Princeton."- John  Rogers  Will- 
iams.    (Grafton  Press,  $1.50  net.) 

"  Russia."— Sir  Donald  Mackenzie  Wallace.  (Henry 
Holt  &  Co.) 


CURRENT   POETRY. 

Azrael. 
By  Robert  Gilbert  Welsh. 

The  angels  in  high  places 
Who  minister  to  us. 

Reflect  God's  smile— their  faces 
Are  luminous, 

Save  one  whose  face  is  hidden. 
(The  Prophet  saitli,) 

The  unwelcome,  the  unbidden, 
Azrael,  Angel  of  Deatli. 

And  yet  that  unveiled  face,  I  know- 
Is  lit  with  pitying  eyes. 

Like  those  faint  stars,  the  first  to  glow 
Tlirough  cloudy  winter  skies. 

Tliat  they  may  never  tire, 

.\iigels,  by  (iod"s  decree, 
Bear  wings  of  snow  and  fire — 

Passion  and  purity, 
Save  one,  all  unavailing, 

(Tlie  Prophet  saith,) 
His  wings  are  gray  and  trailing, 

Azrael,  .Ang..!  of  Death. 
And  yet  the  souls  that  Aziael  brings 

Across  the  dark  and  cold, 
Look  up  beneath  those  folded  wings. 

And  find  them  lined  with  gold. 

— From  Harper'' s  Magazine. 


The  Builders. 

a  london  vision. 
By  Laurence  Binvon. 
Staggering  slowly,  and  swaying 
Heavily  at  each  slow  foot's  lift  and  drag, 
Witli  tense  eyes  careless  of  the  loar  and  throng 
That  under  jiit  and  jag 

Of  lialf-built  wall  and  scaft'old  streams  along, 
Six  bowed  men  straining  strong 
Bear,  hardly  lifted,  a  huge  lintel  stone. 
This  ignorant  thing  and  prone. 
Mere  dumbness,  blindly  weighing, 
A  brute  piece  of  blank  death,  a  bone 
Of  the  stark  mountain,  helpless  and  inert. 
Yet  draws  each  sinew  till  tlie  liot  veins  swell 
And  sweat-drops  upon  hand  and  forehead  start. 
Till  w'ith  short  pants  the  suffering  heart 
Throbs  to  the  throat,  where  fiercely  hurt 


STtERiNC  WHEtt' 


mtRIMG  JHAfT 


IMOIIU  POD- 


The  hand  that  steers 
also  controls  the  power 

The  Rambler  throttle  is  opened  or 
closed  by  the  fingers  of  the  hand 
that  rests  on  the  steering  'wheel. 

Every  forward  movement  of  the  car, 
from  top  speed  to  a  complete  stop,  can  be 
regulated  by  this  means  alone. 

This  simplicity  of  control  secures  positive  safety 
for  every  Rambler  owner. 

This  feature  is  only  one  of  the 
many  points  of  Rambler  superiority. 
The  rest  will  be  mailed  you  on 
request. 

Surrey,  Type  One,  illustrated  herewith 
(without  top), $1350  complete  with  lamps, 
tools,  etc.  Cape  top,  $125  extra.  Other 
models,  $750,  $850,  $2000,  $3000. 

Thos.  B.  Jeffery  ®  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

Branches  :    Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia. 
New  York  Agency,  134  'W.  38th  St.  Representatives  in  other  leading  cities. 


Odorless  ^arba^e 

"The  open  garbage  pail  is  an  unrealized  source  of 
disease,  breeding  germs  that  menace  the  family  health 
no  less  than  bad  drainage." — Pres.N.T.  Board oj  Health. 


has  a  close-fitting  lid.  No  odors  leak  out.  Lid 
can't  be  nosed  oflf  by  dogs.  A  necessity  in 
homes  where  perfect  sanitary  conditions  and 
neatness  are  valued.  Trim  and  strong;  made 
of  corrugated  steel.  Practically  never  wears  out. 

Witt's  Pail  for  garbage  and  for  freneral  house- 
hold use.   Easy  to  carry.    Two  sizes :  5  and  7 gal. 

AsK  your  dealer  for  "Witt's** 

i"  Witt's  Can"  stamped  in  lid  and  bottom.) 

THREE  sizes: 
No.  1-155^x25   in..    No    2-18x25  in.,   No.   8-20HiX25  in. 

If  Hdt  on  sale  in  your  town,  irritr  us  Mntiim  size  ami  )iiiir 
iiunni  i/oit  fcaiit,  and  tell  us  your  dealer's  name.  We  will 
see  that  you  are  supplied  either  direct  from  us  or  throuji'li 
dealer.  Our  dealers  tell  us  that  while  Witt's  Can  and  Pail 
are  sold  on  apijnival,  not  one  liiis  (^ver  been  returned  by  thf 
purchaser.    This  is  ceitainly  a  fruarantee  of  salisfaction. 


The  Witt  Cornice  Co..  Dept.  K. 


Cincinnati,  O. 


ARTER     300    VEARS 

SCIENCE  ELIMINATES   THE   POSSIBILITY  OF  A   BURNT  TONGUE 

"  4 

.^^Vi^^^^^^^n^       Vulcanite  .ta^t^^   PAiLnTtu       ^^1^ 

Price  $2.00 

Postpaid 


Pipe  weighs 
on. ounce  only 


Itarofactlon— .%,   U, 
UliriiNioii— I,  'i.  it 

CoiKlt'llMHtlOII — It 

ItraiiiHKO— .%,  II 
%'eii(llution— 4 


Large  capacity 

bowl  __ 

$1,000  Guarantee  with  each  Pipe  Endorsed  by  Physicians 

PLEASE  SEND   FOR   BOOKLET 
THE  ••  A.C."  PIPE  CO..  807  Times  BIdg..  Broadway  &  42d  St..  New  York 

aders  of  The  Literary  Uigest  are  asked  to  muution  the  publication  wuen  writing  to  advertisers. 
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A  Scientific  Method 
of  Growing:  Hair 

The  Evans  Vacuum  Cap  provides  the  scien- 
tific  means  of  applyingto  the  scalp  the  com- 
mon sense  principles  of  physical  culture. 
Baldness  and  falling  hair  are  caused  by 
the  lack  of  proper  nourishment  of  the  hair 
roots.  This  lack  of  nourishment  is  due  to 
the  absence  of  blood  in  the  scalp — an  ab- 
normal condition.  It  is  the  blood  which 
feeds  the  hair  roots,  as  well  as  every  other 
part  of  the  body.  If  you  want  the  hair  to 
grow  on  the  scalp  the  blood  must  be  made 
to  circulate  there.  It  is  exercise  which 
makes  the  blood  circulate.  Lack  of  exer- 
cise makes  it  stagnant.  The  Vacuum 
method  provides  the  exercise  which  makes 
the  blood  circulate  in  the  scalp.  It  gently 
draws  the  rich  blood  to  the  scalp  and  feeds 
the  shrunken  hair  roots.  This  causes  the 
hair  to  grow. 

Test  it  Without  Expense 

You  can  tell  whether  it  is  possible  to  cultivate  a  growth 
of  hair  on  your  head  by  tt-n  minutes'  use  of  the  Evans 
Vacuum  Cap.  We  will  send  you  the  Cap  with  which  to 
make  the  experiment  without  any  expense  to  you. 

If  the  Evans  Vacuum  C'lp  gives  the  scalp  a  healthy  glow 
this  denotes  that  the  normal  condition  of  the  scalp  can  be 
restored.  A  three  or  four  minutes'  use  of  the  Cap  each 
morning  and  evening  thereafter  will  produce  a  natural 
growth  of  hair.  If,  however,  the  scalp  remains  white 
and  lifeless  after  applying  the  vacuum,  there  is  no  use 
in  trying  further — the  hair  will  not  grow. 

The  Bank  Guarantee 

We  will  send  you,  by  prepaid  express,  an  Evans 
Vacuum  Cap  and  will  allow  you  ample  time  to  prove 
its  virtue.  All  we  ask  of  you  is  to  deposit  the  price 
of  the  Cap  in  the  Jefferson  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  where 
it  will  remain  during  the  trial  period,  subject  to 
your  own  order.  If  you  do  not  cultivate  a  sufficient 
growth  of  hair  to  convince  you  that  the  method  is 
effective,  simply  notify  the  bank  and  they  will 
return  your  deposit  in  full. 

A  sixteen-page  illustrated  book 

will  he  sent  you  free,j}n  request 

Evans  Vacuum  Cap  Co.  840  Fullerlon  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 


After  l.ooo  Years  of  mistaltes 
are  you  .still  usinfj  the  old,  liigli, 
flat  closet,  17  inches  high  front 
aud  rear? 


Th^WMilMisHiu 
hi^h  in  the  Iruiit  aiitl  11^  in 
the  rear. 

Book  D,  mailed  free,  (?ives 
further  details.  Surely  you'll 
write  forlhisimportant book. 

The  S^ILOTlJIJi®  is  a 
Syphon  Jet.  also,  the  highest  ^ 

perfection  in  sanitary  earth-  TT^T.^^'Sk^;,, 

enwarc.  liiilsend  for  Book  [) 

THE  NATURO  CO.,  Salem,  N.  J.,U.S.A. 


Crushed  shoulders  can   not  heave  ,  till  thought  and 

sense 
Are  nerved  and  narrowed  to  one  aim  intense, 
One  effort  scarce  to  be  supported  longer  ! 
What  tyrant  will  in  man  or  God  were  stronger 
To  summon,  thrall  and  seize 
The  e.xaction  of  life's  uttermost  lesource 
That  from  the  down-weighed  breast  and  aching  knees 
To  arms  lifted  in  pain 
And  hands  that  grapple  and  strain 
I'psurges.  thrusting  desperate  to  repel 
The  pressure  and  the  force 
Of  this,  which  neither  feels,  nor  hears,  nor  sees  ? 

—  From  The  Saturday  Review. 


The  Faith  in  Doubt. 

By  Henry  Fletcher  Harris. 
Tlie  peace  of  God  descends  more  softly  shed 

Than  light  upon  the  deep, 
And  sinks  below  the  tumult  of  my  years 

Deeper  than  dreams  or  sleep. 

And  somehow,  as  of  dusk  was  born  the  star 

Whose  tire  is  on  the  sea. 
Another  star  from  doubt's  profounder  dark 

Is  risen  and  shines  on  me. 

—  From  Harper's  Magazine. 


PERSONAL. 

Sergiiis  Witte.— The  visit  of  Mr.  Witte  to  America 
as  a  member  of  the  Russo-Japanese  Peace  Commission 
renews  interest  here  in  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
striking  personalities  in  Russia  to-day.  Mr.  Witte  was 
born  in  the  Caucasus,  we  learn  from  the  Boston  Tran- 
script, and  has  held  many  important  offices,  including 
the  post  of  Minister  of  Finance,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
liighest  administrative  post  in  the  Russian  Empire. 
Major  T.  G.  I'angborn,  who  lias  traveled  mucli  in 
Russia,  says  of  him  : 

"  This  country  has  never  seen  a  Russian  of  the  cali- 
bre of  -Sergius  Witte,  who  conies  as  chief  envoy  of  liis 
country  to  the  peace  conference.  He  is  a  rara  avis 
among  Muscovites,  as  he  would  not  stay  caged  and 
would  be  a  great  man  whatever  liis  nationality. 

"  Witte  dares,  and  that  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
most  men  in  Russia,  when  in  the  balance  is  position 
and  power.  It  cost  him  his  ministry— slielved  hiin, 
I'lesident  of  the  Council  of  State,  or  what  not  of  high- 
sounding  titles  constitute  mere  nomenclature- mean 
in  reality  '  has-beens,'  to  '  go  'way  back  and  sit  down,' 
as  the  expressive  slang  of  our  own  land  puts  it. 

"  Had  Witte  been  boni  to  the  imrple  he  would  have 
been  a  perfect  perso..irtcation  of  the  absolute  autocrat, 
astiie  popular  imagination  pictures  Nicholas  to  be  and 
wliich  he  is  not.  Nicholas  is  czar,  and  tlie  ministry  is 
the  impetus  to  his  action.  Witte  would  have  been  botli 
czar  and  ministry.  He  would  have  told  the  ministers 
what  to  do,  not  tliey  liim.  Witli  all  his  iiiiperiousness, 
his  uncontrollaljle  initiative  and  characteristic  go- 
aheadativeness  unmindful  of  consequences  to  those  in 
his  way,  he  is  the  strongest  man  in  all  the  Russias  with 
the  progressives  and  the  masses.  Tiiey  fear  him,  yet 
recognize  that  in  and  to  him  is  the  hope  of  a  material 
development  that  will  raise  the  great  country,  rich  be- 
yond parallel  in  iiatmal  resources,  to  a  recognized 
I)lace  in  twentieth  century  [)rogress." 

The  Traiisirtpt  relates  this  incident  of  Mr.  Witte's 
olficial  life  in  St.  Petersburg: 

"There  was  a  crisis  at  St.  Petersburg  about  two 
years  ago  in  coiise(iueTice  of  a  (luarrel  between  the 
(irand  Duke  Michael,  lirotlier  to  the  Czar,  and  lieir  to 
tlie  Russian  throne,  failing  the  birth  of  a  son  to  the 
reigning  monarch,  and  Mr.  Witte,  the  Czar's  minister 
of  finance. 

"  At  a  state  ball  the  (irand  Duke  ignored  the  minis- 
ter's bow  and  gave  him  the  cut  direct.  Mr.  Witte's 
face  showed  no  trace  of  annoyance.  He  passed  on 
through  the  crowded  ballroom  as  if  he  had  not  noticed 
the  public  affront. 

"  High  officials  who  had  sought  liis  favor  the  day  be- 
fore fell  away  from  him.     Thev  .ivoidvd  conversation 
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Vou  may  not  know 

what  handsome  teeth  vou 

possess  Until  you 

use 


Tooth     Paste,    a 

refreshing  antiseptic 

— not    only   cleanses 
the   teeth  hut  cools 

and      refreshes     the 

whole  mouth. 

Also  Liquid,  Povk-der,  Brush. 
Send  for  the  book.— it  '*  worth  while! 
The  Sanitol  Chemical  Laboratory  Co.,  St.  Louis 

An  Association  of  Dentists,  con- 
ducted on  the  co-operative  plan. 

Higrhest  and  only  Award,  World's  Fair,  1904. 


'  ^flRSrnV  WAF.TlRSTlNPEACr 

First  in    the    ollicc    ol    the 
Business  man 

UNDERWOOD, 

TYPEWRITER  "^^^ 


holds  the  "Right 
of   line"   at 
Washington 
because  of 

VISIBLE  WRITING, 

Perfect  Construction  and 
doing  the  best  and  quick- 
est work  with  least  effort. 


UNDERWOOD   TYPEWRITER   CO. 

241  Broadway,  New  York. 

Adapted  (or  use  uilh  the 
"Dnit  Book-keeping  System." 


Outdoor  Exercise   "'"' f"n  "-plenty  without  child  be- 

ini;  on  its  foct  too  nnirh 

IRISH  MAIL 

"  It's  yrariil." 

r>rini{s  all  iiiu.scli'.s  into  play  ;  overtaxes 
none.  Very  litrlit  running;, 
llytrionic  in  disitrn  :  fnstest, 
>lrongriBt.  .smartest  hand-car. 
Koi-  boys  and  girls.  Perfectlu 
safe. 

If  your  ilenler  ha^n'l  il,  order 
iliii'rl  Ir.iin  u>.  Write  for 
l.....kl.-l   KUKK 

Hill-Standard  MfK.  Co. 

2:>i   liNIl    And  Sired, 

AiiderHim,  tixl. 

SiiceVs  loThe  .-it.mil.iul  .Mfg.  Co 
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"Rest  for  the  Weary 


99 


n 


If  you  are  tired  and  want  rest,  or  if 
you  are  just  beginning  to  sit  up  after 
a  long  illness  you  will  find 

Dr.  Day  s 
Comfort  Spring 

is  just  \\'hat  you  need.  The  most 
perfect  bed  for  all  ordinary  uses  be- 
sides its  distinctive  feature,  the 
Hinged  Head  and  lifting  device 
which  permits  any  desired  adjust- 
ment. It  raises  the  entire  body  from 
the  hips  and  supports  it  restfully  at 
any  angle.  In  this  way  there  is  perfect 
relaxation.  A  few  moments  so  spent 
will  rest  and  refresh  one  more  than 
hours  on  a  lounge  or  couch. 

No  slipping  down  as  wiih  .\'  /^ 

pillows;  breathing  is  full  and  '  *  , 

natural.  Asthma-  ;      '  '  .  ' 

tic  patients  or  oth-  ' 

ers  who  cannot  lie 
down,  can  sleep  all 
night   every    night  '-"ii^"'.^   • 

onaComfort      ,  '-V'^'''^' 

Spring.      It  is   the         '  '  ^ -r  ,     ,' 

only  successful  de- 
vice for  this  purpose 
It  lifts  easily.  The 
weight  of  tlie  body  is  balanced  by  springs.  A 
child  can  lift  a  man.  The  mechanism  is  con- 
cealed. The  bed  when  made  up  looks  like  any 
other,  can  be  used  flat  like  an  ordinary  spring. 
Do  you  enjoy  reading  in  bed?  Get  a  Comfort 
Sprin'^  and  lenrn  whit  real  cr^nifort  is. 

Don't  wait  for  sickness.  Order  now  and  en- 
joy the  best  bed  you  ever  slept  on.  Should  sick- 
ness come  you  will  be  prepared  and  will  find 
the  adjustable  feature  invalu- 
able.    Users  say: 

"Worth  its  coat  every  day  in  ease  of 
sickness;"  "I  prize  it  more  than  any 
article  in  my  home:"  "A  preat  com- 
fcirt,"  etc.  Endorsed  by  pbysiciana 
and  trained  nurses. 

Fits  any  bed.  Costs  about  the 
This  Trade-mark  Same  as  any  other  good  springs, 
on  everv  Sf.ring.     Write  for  Catalog.     Address 

Comfort  Spring  Company,  459  Benton  St.,  Jollet,  HI. 


IT 


\V:isliliiii-noN  I'.-iteiit 


"0.  K." 


Paper 
Fasteners 

The  "().  K."  Paper  Fastener  is  the 
tuilj-  jiaper  fastener  which.  «hen  iitluclied, 
stiivs  itltarlied.  j«'t  is  (letach;i))lt>  withiiut  iiijiirj  to  the  paper 
or  the  faslener,  aild  is  easy  lo  apply  and  easy  (o  i-enioie. 
They  are  il  ways  ready  for  useimd  reciuireno  niiiehlne 
for  putting  them  on  or  taking 
them  off,  and  they  always  work. 

Put  up  in  brass  boxes  of  100 
Fasteners  e;ieh.  10  boxes  to  a 
e:(rton.  l*riee  -tl  eeiils  a 
hox  :  .«I..'>U  per  lOIXI.  Made 
in3sizes.  At  all  station- 
ers or  from  the  Manufac- 
turer, jtostttge  or  express 
prepiiid. 

Sanede  hox.  Assorted,  1(t  ets. 
Illiislrated  IJooklel  Free 

JAMES  V.  VVASHBURNE,  Mfr. 
257  E.  Genesee  Street  SYRACUSE,  N,  Y. 


If    You     £arn     Less 

can  DOIKLE    jonr   Sulury  or   Income 

l>y  teaching  you  how  to  wnle  catchy,  mteiii- 
^;^■llt  aiivt-rtising. 

My  System  of  Inritruction  by  Mail  is  the 
«  Illy  one  in  exi.'itence  that  has  the  hearty 
riulor^ement  of  the  great  experts  and  pnh 
ishers,  and  1  am  anxious  to  send  my 
prospectus,  together  with  the  most  rerimrk- 
i.ble  facsimile  proof  ever  given  in  the  hi?-t»<ry 
n(  correspondence  instruction,  if  you  are 
julerested.     I   wil!   fhow   you  how   to    earn 

Til  ^'i."!  to  $100  per  wppk. 

o,  H.  I'o««>II.  i:»«;:i    lemple  (oiirl.  N.  Y. 


iier^Vii^elc 


ESSAYS  ■ 

SPEECHES 
LECTURES 
etc.,  etc.  . 


written  on  any  subject  atshort  notice.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  All  transactions  con- 
fidential.    Darb  Page,  1773  Broadway,  N.  ¥. 


with  the  man  whom  tliey  thouglit  to  be  disgraced  in 
the  eyes  of  liis  imperial  master,  and  gathered  instead 
around  the  Grand  Dtike.  Mr.  Witte's  isolation  was 
as  complete  as  that  of  Riclieheii  on  "the  Day  of 
I'ools,'  when  not  a  single  courtier  attended  liis  levee, 
because  all  tlioiight  the  king  had  quaixeled  with  him 
finally. 

"Like  Richelieu,  Mr.  Witte  was  the  victor.  The 
next  day  he  sought  an  atidience  with  the  Czar  and 
placed  the  facts  of  the  case  before  him. 

■■  ISecause,  in  his  capacity  of  Finance  Minister,  he 
had  felt  it  his  duty  to  refuse  the  (irand  Duke  certain 
large  sums  of  money  for  military  purposes,  the  latter 
had  publicly  insulted  him.  Unless  the  Grand  Duke 
aiK)logized  to  him  privately  and  made  atonement  as 
iniblicly  as  the  insult,  he  would,  he  declared,  be  obliged 
to  leave  the  Czar's  service. 

"The  Czar  appealed  to  him  to  reconsider  this  de- 
cision, and  ijointed  out  how  difficult  it  would  be.  in 
view  of  the  dignity  which  hedges  the  Russian  imperial 
family,  to  make  the  Grand  Duke  apologize. 

"'I  appreciate  that,  sire,'  Mr.  Witte  answered,  in 
effect,  '  and  I  make  no  demand  for  an  apology.  Voii 
will,  then,  allow  me  to  retire  from  my  offices.  My  use- 
fulness to  you  and  to  the  empire  is  necessarily  ended 
by  this  incident.  No  influence  or  authority  can  be  left 
to  me.' " 


CURRENT    EVENTS. 
Foreign. 

Russo-Japanese  War. 

July  2g.  — The  Japanese  apparently  are  planning  to 
cut  off  \'ladivostok,  and  that  city  is  preparing 
for  a  bombardment. 

July  30.— The  Japanese  in  Saghalien  capture  the 
town  of  Rykoff,  after  a  sharp  engagement  with 
the  Russians. 

August  I.— Tokyo  despatches  announce  that  the 
Japanese  have  proclaimed  a  civil  administration 
for  Saghalien.  General  Linevitch  denies  that 
the  Russian  army  in  Manchuria  is  surrounded. 

August  3.— Russian  destroyers  in  a  dash  from  Vlad- 
ivostok attack  a  merchant  steamship  off  the 
coast  of  Korea. 

August  4. — The  Russian  Governor  of  Saghalien. 
seventy  officers,  and  3.200  men  surrender  to  the 
Japanese. 

Peace. 

July  30. — M.  Sato,  of  the  Japanese  Peace  Delegation, 
announces  that  the  demands  of  China  and  Korea 
for  recognition  in  the  peace  negotiations  will  be 
ignored. 
Great  Britain  is  declared  to  be  loyally  supporting 
Japan  in  the  peace  overtures,  and  will  support 
her  demands,  however  rigorous. 

August  I.— The  Russian  Foreign  Office  declares  that 
Mr.  Witte  comes  here  with  full  powers,  but  with 
instructions  as  to  the  ma.ximum  concessions. 
The  Czar  is  reported  to  have  declared  for  the 
continuance  of  the  war. 

August  2.— Mr.  Sergius  Witte,  senior  Russian  peace 
envoy,  arrives  in  New  York  and  reiterates  his 
doubts  as  to  the  success  of  the  negotiations  with 
Japan. 

August  3.— Korean  delegates  arrive  at  Oyster  IJay 
to  present  a  memorial  to  President  Roosevelt. 

August  5.  Mr.  Witte  visits  President  Roosevelt  at 
Oyster  Bay. 

Othek  Foreign  News. 

July  30.    The  Zionist  Congress  refuses  Great  Bri- 
tain's offer  of  land  for  a  Jewish  celony  in  East 
Africa. 
The  German  Emperor  sails  from  Dantsic  to  visit 
King  Christian. 

July  31. -St.  Petersburg  despatches  state  that  elec- 
tions for  members  of  the  proposed  national  as- 
sembly will  be  held  in  October,  and  that  the  first 
meeting  of  the  new  Parliament  will  take  place  No- 
vember 14. 

Emperor  William  arrives  at  Copenhagen  and  is 
received  by  King  Christian. 

August  I.-  United  States  Secretary  of  War  Taft  and 
tiis  party  sail  from  Nagaski,  Japan,  for  Manila. 

The  squadron  commanded  by  Prince  Louis,  of 
Battenberg,  sails  from  Gibraltar  on  a  cruise  to 
American  waters. 

August  2.— Emperor  W^illiam  promises  to  support 
Prince  Charles  of  Denmark  for  the  throne  of 
Norway. 
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THE  MAKING  OF 

Artistic  Monuments 

is  as  liable  lo  mistakes,  use  of 
poor  material,  bad  workmanship 
and  overcharging,  as  any  other 
business  ^possibly  more  so,  for 
the  public  cannot  be  expected 
to  know  much  about  memorials. 
That  is  why  the  ordering  of  a 
fitting  memorial  should  be  con- 
sidered most  seriously. 

The  following  things  m?<s/  be 
right :  quality  of  material,  design, 
character  of  workmanship,  price. 

My  free  booklet  will  tell  a 
great  deal  worth  knowing 
about  all  these  points,  for 
I  have  made  a  life  study 
of  Memorial-making, 

and  I  guarantee  every  bit  of  work 
turned  out  to  be  the  highest 
grade  of  its  kind  made.  If  your 
contract  is  not  filled  exactly,  I 
want  no  money.  If  you  are  going 
to  order  a  memorial,  you  will 
do    well    to    send    for    my   book. 

J.  L.  MILLER 

(S\  rcessor  to  Thomas  &  Miller) 

QUINCY,  MASSACHUSETTS 


A  USEFUL 
ARTICLE 

25  cents 

One  used  daily, 
saving  time  and 
trouble,  is  the 
■COOK  POCKET  PENCIL  SHARPENER. •• 
Used  like  a  knife,  making  any  length  point  de- 
sired, retaining  the  chips  in  a  little  box.  Blades 
are  of  the  best  tempered  steel,  body  is  brass  and 
heavily  nickeled,  size  convenient  for  pocket  or 
purse.  For  sale  by  dealers  or  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  25  cts.    Stamps  taken 

H.  C.  COOK  COMPANY. 

17  Main  Street,  Ansonla,  Conn. 
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August  4.— An  attempt  is  made  to  assassinate  the 
Governor  of  Saratoff.  Russia.  Cossacks  kill 
thirty  strikers  in  the  Caucasus,  and  the  disorders 
at  Ekaterinoslav  are  spreading. 

Domestic. 

July  29.— The  new  scandal  in  the  Ajjricultiiral  De- 
partment, involving  the  connection  of  Professor 
Moore  with  the  Nitro-Culture  Company,  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Attorney-General  for  investigation. 

July  30.  The  .Southern  Cotton  .Association,  it  is  re- 
iM)rted,  will  demand  the  resignation  of  Secretary 
Wilson  on  the  ground  of  incompetency. 

July  31.  Secretary  Wilson  visits  President  Roose- 
velt and  outlines  his  plans  for  reforming  the  crop 
statistics.  The  Secretary  says  tliat  he  will  re- 
main at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
and  make  it  "'clean  and  sound." 

Attorney-Cieneral  Meyer,  of  New  York  begins 
suits  against  all  old  directors  of  the  Equitable 
I.ife,  alleging  mismanagement,  waste  and  per- 
sonal profit,  and  asking  for  an  accounting. 

District-.Attorney  Jerome,  of  New  York  announces 
that  he  will  be  a  candidate  for  re-election  on 
Ijetition,  but  not  as  the  representative  of  any 
man  or  party. 

August  I.— I'resident  Roosevelt  makes  public  a  des- 
patcli  from  the  National  Board  of  Trade  pro- 
testing against  the  retirement  of  Secretary  Wil- 
son and  stating  that  public  .spirited  men  are 
ready  to  cooperate  with  him  in  reforming  th.e 
crop  reports. 

The  yellow  fever  situation  becomes  more  alarm- 
ing, cases  teing  found  in  .Mabama.  and  in  Lou- 
isana;  si.\  deaths  and  forty-two  new  cases  of  the 
plague  are  ra ported  from  K'ew  Orleans. 

Secretary  Wilson  begins  the  investigation  of  graft 
in  the  Weather  Bureau  and  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry. 

Answering  charges  of  contempt  of  court  in  viola- 
ting a  Federal  injunction  against  the  granting  of 
secret  rebates,  the  Atchison  and  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road denies  that  such  rebates  were  granted  fol- 
lowing the  restraining  order,  and  alleges  that 
rebates  given  prior  to  the  order  were  necessary 
to  meet  competition. 

August  2.  -Attorney-General  Moody,  it  is  reported, 
will  give  his  personal  attention  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  scandals  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 
The  hftieth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  Soo 
Canal  between  Lake  .Superior  ana  the  lower 
lakes  is  celebrated  at  -Sault  de  Sainte  Marie. 

August  3.— Governor  Blanchard,  of  Louisiana,  or- 
ders the  -State  militia  to  seize  the  revenue  cutters 
aiding  Mississippi  in  maintainingits quarantine, 
if  they  do  not  leave  Louisiana  waters.  Fifty- 
four  new  cases  of  the  fever  are  reported  from 
New  Orleans. 

August  4.  -  New  Orleans  decides  to  ask  the  Federal 
Government  to  take  charge  of  the  fight  against 
the  yellow-fever  situation.  Louisiana  naval  re- 
serves capture  two  Mississippi  quarantine  pa- 
trol boats. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  it  is  said,  is  urging 
former  .Statistician  Hyde,  who  suddenly  went  to 
Europe  after  his  resignation,  to  hurry  home  and 
throw  what  light  he  can  on  the  scandals  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 


CONTINUOUS    INDEX. 

Below  will  be  found  an  index  covering  the  issues  of 
Thk  Litkrakv  I)i(;kst  for  the  last  three  months. 
Each  week  the  suljjects  for  tlie  week  i)revioiis  will  be 
added,  and  the  subjects  for  the  issue  fourteen  weeks 
previous  will  Ixi  eliminated,  so  that  the  reader  will 
always  Ix;  able  to  turn  readily  to  any  topic  considered 
in  our  columns  during  the  preceding  three  months. 

Adler,  I'eli.x,  on  divorce,  &;6 
Africa,  Central,  The  drying  of,  148* 
Agnosticism  and  national  decay,  783 
responsible  for  social  evils,  53* 
Agnostic  s  refusal  to  be  miserable,  180* 
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The  Advantages  of  .,.,      ,  .     , 

O  1  he  sniely  of 

Mail  Investments  ^..^i? Irj,!.,^ 

_^^^^^^^^^^_^^^^^^^^^„^^   and    t  h  e   se- 
^— — ^^^— ^  — ^— ^»^—   curity  afforded 

i)y  New  SOik  ll.tnkiiiL,'  i  »<  |Mrtnient  sui)ervi.sion, 
K>ve  U>  all  ol  our  Mivcstor.s  the  advantage  of  Icining 
iiuiney  .safely  in  the  best  market.  In  our  mail-invest- 
imiit  department  we  carry  accounts  of  525.'k)  and  up- 
w.ird,  paying  5  percent,  peraniuim  froiii  d  iv  of  receipt 
to  d.iy  of  withdrawal.  Wehave  long-st  ndiiit;  patrons 
i  n  nearly  every  Stale,  and  will  refer  >  •  'cr  ttsti- 
Mumials  lo  those  ncare.st  at  hand. 
Write  (or  these  names  and  for 
otlier  information. 

AmcI.      .     .     .     $1,750,000 
Sun.iij.  and  Profits,  $150,000 

INDUSTRIAL    SAVINGS 
AND   LOAN  CO. 

Ho.  9  Times  Rid);..  It'Huy,  \.  Y  (it) 


Chocolates 

and 

Confections 


There's  a  reputation 
back    of   the    name. 


/•'or  sale  where  the  best  is  sold,  p 
f^^  Instantaneous   Chocolate 

'/j^TUZnJ'         iiukIc  instantly  with 
'  ■ —  iioilin^  milk. 

STKPHEV    V.    WHITMA.\  &  SVt\ 

131 H  Chest  nut  St..  I>liil:iil<>l|>bla 

Establishiil  1X42. 
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FIDELITY  flP  CUSUIILTy  CO 


1876 


Oi   NEW  YORK 

GEORGE  F.  SEWARD,  President 
ROBERT  J.  HILLAS,  Vice-President  and  Secretary 
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'IDELITV  BONDS 


EMPLOYERS'    LIABILITY 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT   . 


HEALTH 


STEAM  BOILER 
PLATE  GLASS~ 
BURGLARY 


FLY-WHEEL 


BONDED  LIST 


"  I  have  no  lamp  to  guide  my  feet  but  the  lamp  of 
experience."  The  immortal  words  of  Patrick  Henry 
are  just  as  true  of  insurance  companies  as  of  indi- 
viduals and  nations.  And  unless  a  company  has  been 
in  business  long  enough  to  accumulate  experience  to 
guide  it  there  is  no  guarantee  that  it  can  fix  its  rates  at 
such  figures  as  to  ensure  its  permanent  solvency  and 
safety.  This  Company  has  been  in  business  since  1876. 
It  knows  how  much  must  be  charged  in  order  that  its 
policy-holders  may  have,  without  shadow  of  doubt, 

Insurance  that  Insures 


ASSETS,  December  3  1  ,    1  904-, 
LOSSES  PAID  to  March  31,    1  905, 


$6,791  ,1  85.  1  9 
20, 224, 353. 84- 


DUMONT  CLARKE, 
WM.  P.  DIXON, 
ALFRED  W.  HOYT, 
A.  B.  HULL, 


GEO.  E.  IDE, 

W.  G.  LOW, 

J.  G.  McCULLOUQH, 

WM.  J.  MATHESON, 


)  r  ALEXANDER  E.  ORR,       JOHN  L.  RIKER, 

(    DIRECTORS  '  1  "^'^'^^  ^'  P'ERREPONT,    W.  EMLEN  ROOSEVELT, 


ANTON  A.  RAVEN, 


GEO.  F.  SEWARD. 


Principal  Offices,  Nos.  97-103  Cedar  Street,  New  York 


Afft'iits  iit  all  considertibh'  foii'iis 


GroVm6  larder 
all  the  tlfne 


Money  deposited  with  us 
increases  rapidly.  It  is  safely 
invested  —  loaned  on  im- 
proved real  estate — and  earns 

^5%  interest 

compounded  semi  -  annually 
and  added  to  your  account 
or  remitted  to  you. 

There  is  no  risk  or  specul.Ttion. 
I  Ours  is  a  plain   business   propo- 
siiiim   which   we  have  conducted 
lor  the  past  I  1  years 

Your  money  is  always  under  your 
control.  You  can  withdraw  it  imme- 
diately at  any  time  witliout  forfeiting 
a  cent  of  interest.  The  5  ,  is  allowed 
for  every  day  the  money  is  here. 

Write  for  liockklet   that   fiillv 
lexplains  o;:r  i)r(tp()siti()n. 

/Calvert    MorttcaKe    &    De- 
posit Co. 

fn/Y       "''!"■  '■'■  C^h-.Tt   liMu.lialtinmrr.  Mil 


We  Pay  Five  Per  cent,  on  Savings 

Sell  6    Farm  Mortgages  to  Investors 

Si-nd   for  hooklct  "  U  » '/v'  l\i{iht  mi  tin-  (inHnnt,"  List 

<»f  loaiiH.  t*tc. 
W..  J.  ljnM«l«*r  «1-  <'(>..  Itox  H,  iirnuil  ForkN.  \.  II. 


30,000  CHOICE  QUOTATIONS 

Hon.  ,lt>s)'i>U  H.  Choiitc :  "I  liave  a'luays 
found  it  the  most  complete  and  useful  book  of  the 
kind  ever  published. ' ' 

(ieiiffiil   Sti-iviivt  L.  fl'owl/'ortl :     "  Useful attd 

valuable.     It  Itas  been  to  vte  a  practical  help." 

THE  CYCLOPEDIA  OF 
PRACTICAL  QUOTATIONS 

Tlurty   Thous.and  Choice  Quotations   with 
Eighty-six  Thousand  lines  of  Concordance. 
Proverbs    from     the    French,    German, 
and     other     modern     foreign      languages, 
each    followed     by     its     Knglish     transla- 
tion.     Also  a  full    list  of  Latin  law  terms 
and   their   translations.      By   J.  K.    Hoyt. 
Hon.  A.  S.  Hewitt  said:     "The  work,  always 
indispensable  to  the  scholar  and  the  author,  appears  to 
me  to  be  incapable  of  further  improvement." 

8vo,  1205  pp.  Frires  :  Itiirkram, 
WO.OO  ;  L,a\r  ^h«ep,  Sti.OO  ;  Half  Itlo- 
rocDO,  SSIO.OO  ;  Full  Morocco,  1*13.00. 

FUNK   &   WAGNALLS    COMPANY,   Pubs..  New  York 


What  Is  Daus^  Tip-Top 


TO  PROVE  that  Dans'  "Tip-top"  Is 
thf  best  and  simplest  device  for  making- 
100  CopieH  from  pen-written  and  SO 
CopieM  from  typewritten  original, 
we  will  ship  romplete  duplicator, 
cap  size,  without  deposit,  on 
ten  (10)  days'  trial. 
Price  $l.C)0\c»»  tradi-  a  ^        . 
di.iroiuit  of  S.IVi^  or  TjtO  net 
THK  FKIilX  A,  D.*|r8  DITPI.IOATOK  TO. 
nnuH  BiilldliiK.  Ill  John  St..  IVow  lork  City 
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To  get  a  warm 
home  welcome. 


..^^ 


Summer  is  swiftly  passing. 
You  cannot  begin  a  day  too  soon 
to  prepare  against  bleak  Winter 
if  you  pay  the  bills  and  suffer 
the  ills  of  old-fashioned  heating. 

American  X  Ideal 

ii  Radiators  ^IBoilers 

yield  enduring  comfort,  and  last 
as  long  as  the  building  stands. 

They  give  even  heat,  healthful  heat,  clean  heat 
— no  mixture  of  dust,  ashes  and  coal  gases  in  the 
living  rooms.  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN 
Radiators  repay  their  own  cost  in  fuel  and  labor 
savings,  and  absence  of  repairs. 

Put  in  OLD  or  new  buildings,  (  cottage,  house, 
store,  church,  school,  c\.c.,) /arm  orcity,  and  with- 
outin  theleast  disturbing  the  occupants  or  building. 

Your  neighbors  will  tell  you  of  their  experience 
and  satisfaction,  but  you  will  need  our  catalogues 
(free)  to  select  from.  Tell  us  kind  of  building  you 
wish  to  heat.  Our  goods  warehoused  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.     Write  us  ttoiu. 

AMERICAN  RADIATOR  COMPANY 

Dept.  32.  CHICAGO 


Learn  the  Truth 


Do  you  know 

that  the  main  cause  of  unhappi- 
ness,  ill-health,  sickly  children 
and  divorce  is  admitted  by  phy- 
sicians and  shown  by  court  rec- 
ords to  be  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  self  and  sex  ? 


Sexology 


Illustrated 
Conlains  in  one  volume  — 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 

Knowlcdgu  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  .Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  I'ather  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Youn-  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  iMoiher  Shoulil  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
.Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

By  William  H.  Wallini;.  A.M  ,  M.D. 
Rich  Cloth  Binding,  Full  Gold  Stamp,  Illustrated,  $2.00 

Write  for  "Other  Peoples  Opiuiot;s  '  and  Table  of  Contents. 

PURITAN  PUB.  CO.,  Dept.  B.    PHILADELPHIA 


JONATHAN,  A  TRAGEDY 

A  charming  volume  of  verse  by  Thos.  Ewing,  Jr.     By 
mail,  $1.07.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York 


Continuous  Inijex  (Continued). 
Albright  -Art  Gallery,  Dedication  of,  w* 
Alcoliol  and  the  medical  profession,  175* 
Ambassador,  .\  persecuted,  753 
.Vmerica  as  Russia's  "  real  enemy,"  7S7 

Dej'eneracy  in,  696 

in  the  new  {;n)ui)ing  of  the  Powers,  124* 
.Vmerican  historians  compared.  143* 

influence  on  I'.iiglisli  naval  policy,  790 

laborers  deported  from  Canada,  57* 

literature.  Mob  spirit  in,  77* 

music,  Growth  of^,  702 

paintings,  Collecting,  142* 

president.  Powerlessness  of  the.  941 

scholarship,  British  thrust  at,  141* 

temiierament  in  painting,  171* 
Anarchy  versus  Anarchy,  902 
Andersen,  Hans  Christian,  776 
Anesthetic.  A  new.  47* 
Animalcules   how  they  behave,  856 
Ant  as  a  nieciicine.  The,  855 
.Anthropology  ?     Wliat  is.  931 
.Arabian  reliellion.  The,  941 
Arc-lamp,  Improving  the,  704 
.Art.  (ireat  religious  work  of.  1S2* 
Art  mersjers.  New  York's,  815 
.Asiihyxiation,  Warnings  of,  117* 
.Athletics,  "  Professional  amateurs"  in, 39* 
Atlantic  jiorts,  Rivalry  of  the,  808 
"  Atlantic's"  victory.  The,  846 

Baltimore,  Rebuilding,  695 

Balzac  liis  own  literary  ancestor  ?  Was,  892 

"  Baptist  brotherhood  defended,"  897 

Barrie.  J.  M.,  The  fairyland  drama  of,  43* 

Battle  won  by  telejjhone,  146* 

Beef  trust  indictments,  42* 

"  Bennington"  disaster.  The,  18* 
Auguries  of  the,  167* 

Bible  as  model  of  style,  Inadequacy  of,  79* 

Biblical  criticism.  The  English  manifesto  on,  938 

Births  and  deaths  balanced,  746 

Blue  light  as  an  anesthetic,  174* 

Bonaparte,  new  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  849 

Books  in  Russia,  I'ear  arid  distrust  of,  i^ 
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Africa  from  South  to  North  (Gibbons),  944 

-Autobiography  of  Andrew  D.  White,  187* 
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Short  Constitutional  History  of  United  States 
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.Sunny  side  of  the  street,  The  (Wilder),  188 
Wild  Wings  (Job),  943 

Bottle-washer,  An  automatic,  50* 

Bowen-Loomis  case.  End  of  the.  3* 

British  army  contract  scandals,  88* 

Browning  popular?  W^hy  is,  775 

Brunetiere's,  M.,  conversion,  An  analysis  of,  54* 

Bullet,  Japan's  "  humanitarian,"  779. 

Butterflies,  The  migrations  of,  933 

Byron,  The  apotheosis  of,  928 

Cabinet  changes.  Rumored,  806 

(2anal  commission.  Troubles  of  the,  168* 

Cassini.  Count,  replaced.  733 

Castro,  vindicated  by  Soutfi  America,  713 

(Zhateaubriand  and  Madame  Recamier,  741 

Chicago  teamsters'  strike.  Losses  in,  166* 

strikers,  Roosevelt  to.  731 
Chinese  boycott  of  -American  trade,  772 

boycott.  Results  of  the,  38* 

exclusion  troubles,  924 
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Choate's,  Mr.,  home-coming,  737 
Chopins,  The  two,  929 
Christ  and  the  Sense  of  Justice,  52* 
Christianity  impugned  by  Confucianism,  859 

.ScotcJ!  and  English  compared,  52" 

Should  it  countenance  war  ?  20* 
Church  and  the  public  school.  747 

-Architecture.  Two  new  influences  in,  180* 

as  a  brotherhood,  The.  123* 

as  a  "  school  of  fine  arts."  The,  150* 

union  in  tlie  May  conventions,  822 

union,  A  bishop  on.  783 

union,  A  i^rotest  against,  939 
Churches  in  America,  New  attitude  of,  87* 
Clergyman,  The  New  Anglican,  iS* 
Cleveland.  G..  arraigns  club-women,  651 
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(dollars,  High,  and  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  782 
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Collision  exhibition.  Mr.  Westinghouse's.  857 
Comedy,  Zangwill's  indictment  of  modern.  816 
Compass  points.  Universal  symbols  for,  176* 
Composite  Madonna.  The  first,  749 
Congregational  Church,  Liturgical  unrest  in  the,  151* 
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Scandal  of,  103* 
Cranes,  Magnetic,  83'= 
Crucifixion,  New  light  on  the,  821 
Crystal  or  organism,  84* 
Czar's  escape  from  assassination,  714 
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QniPQinPn  ■  Wanted  as  permanent  representatives 
OdlColllCII  .  in  various  sections  of  the  country  re- 
liable and  ambitious  men  from  25  to  45  ;  men  tr-iined  for 
professional  life  ;  teachers  or  ro! lege  men  preferred.  Apply 
to  Department  "S"  Funk  &  Wapnails  Company,.  44-60 
East  23d  Street,  New  York  City. 
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A  New  Offer 

On  Saturday,  July  ist,  I  ship])eci  on  rf-orders 
to  my  customers  eighteen  lltoiisand  fottr  Inuidrcd 
(18,400)  cigars. 

My  books  show  that  during 
the  si,\  months  ending  July  1st, 
I  gained  over  the  correspond-  /■'■^'  •'■<% 
ing  six  months  of  last  year  in 
re-orders  a  half  million  cigars ; 
to  be  exact,  the  gain  in  re- 
orders was  502,100  cigars. 

This  proves  my  statement, 
that  the  only  difficulty  I  have 
in  making  my  business  gro\\ 
is  to  get  the  cigars  tried  by 
discriminating  smokers.  After 
a  fair  trial  the  cigars  sell  them- 
selves. 

My  business  has  grown, 
grown  rapidly,  as  moving  three 
times  in  two  years  (always  into 
a  larger  factory)  proves.  In 
my  new  building  I  have  one  of 
the  best  equipped  and  com- 
plete plants  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  fine  cigars  in  this  coun- 
try. Every  precaution  is  taken  [^^" 
to  insure  the  best  treatment  cf 
the  tobacco  from  the  time  the 
bales  are  opened  until  the  ci- 
gars are  shipped,  to  secure  the 
best  possible  results. 

I  have  a  business  of  which  I 
am  justly  proud.  I  want  a  few 
more  customers  to  bring  it  up 
to  the  full  capacity  of  this 
building,  and  to  secure  them 
quickly  am  going  to   make 

A  New  Offer 

Send  me  your  name  and 
address,  inclosing  your  busi- 
ness card  as  an  evidence  of 
good  faith  on  your  part,  and  I  will  send,  ab- 
solutely free  of  all  cost  or  obligations,  twelve 
Shivers'  Panatela  Cigars.  You  are  free  to 
smoke  them  or  give  them  away.  I  simply 
want  you  to  give  them  a  fair  trial,  and  twelve 
is  the  smallest  number  the  government  will 
permit  me  to  pack  in  a  box. 

There  are  many  cigars  claiming  to  be  "just 
as  good  "  as  Shivers'  Panatela.  This  is  an  op- 
portunity for  the  smoker  to  try  Shivers'  Panatela 
anyhow. 

In  ordering,  please  state  whether  you  prefer 
mild,  medium  or  strong  cigars.     Address 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS, 
913  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

■i^^^         Never  Soils  or  Spofis       ^^^^h 

DAY'S  White  Paste 

It's  the  paste  that  sticks, 
but  doesn't  leave  a  sticky 
look.  It's  always  ready  in 
our   Handy  Paste  Jar,   for 

Office  or  Home 

or    Photos.     Pasting    is    a 
pleasure    when    done     so 
easily,  cleanly  and  well. 
Sample  Sent  Free 

IIhvo  tiHir  (IphIpi  pet  l>a_r*(i. 
2.'>r.  jar,    l.'>r.  jnr,   iir    In    hulk. 

DIAMOND  PASTE  CO..  SO  Hamilton  St..  Albany,  N.  V. 


Shivers' 
Panatela 

EXACT    SIZE 
AND    SHAHK 


GINSENG 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 


f-''i.i«"iOO   mnde    from    half  acre. 
Kasiiy  (irown  in  Garden  or  Farm. 
Roots  and  seeds  for  sale.     .Send 
4c.  for  postiiKC  .ind  get  booklet  C  O,  telling  all  about  it. 

McDowell  ginseng  garden,     •     joplin,  mo 
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Lea  &  Perrins' 
Sauce 

The   OPIGINAL    WORCESTERSMIRE 


The  Peerless  Seasoning. 

The  housewife  who  knows  the  delicious- 
ness  of  a  well-cooked  plate  of  ColJ  Meats, 
has  a  revelation  in  store  in 
LEA  &  PERRINS-  SAUCE.  It  gives  un- 
usual relish  to  Cold  Roast  Beef,  Mutton, 
Lamb,  or  Beef  Tongue,  Baked  Beans.  Mac- 
aroni and  Cheese,  Chops,  Salads,  etc. 
Jolin  Duncan's  Sons,  Agents,  New  York. 


>  Tnl  IDEAL  SIGHT 

«     ^^  RESTORER 


jlCUiUi 


Is  Your 


II  Sight  FaUing  ? 


?r 


All  refractive  errors, 
muscular  trouble  & 
chronic  diseases  of 
the   Eye   cured  by  I 
scienUfic  MASSAGE. 

Illustrated  treatise  wltli  atlldavlt  testimonials 
tree.    Address 

THE  IDEAL  COMPANY, 
239  Broadwjiy.  New  York. 


/'//<■  7vo)idcrfi(l  >!c~v  sclf-hcathig 

THERMALITE    BAG 

B*'ttf^r  than  a  liot  wat*'r  ba(<  hrcaiisf  it  kivcs  a  dry,  even, 
lon«-<'onliiui(il,  vitalizing  Inat  iil  Just  the  ri^ht  (IcKrcc  of 
teiiii'iTaturc.  It  alM"Nl<»r«"x  iK-al  wliiih  can  l)c  iiiNlaiil  ly 
liiriioti  oil  at  any  hour,  ilay  or 
niuht.  suniint'r  (»r  winter.  Will 
last  for  years  without  ri'fillinn 
or  rcncwinK  of  I'ontcnts.  Will 
not  crack  or  burst  at  tho  scams, 
Hcal<lin!4  the  tiscr,  as  so  often 
happens  with  the  hot  wati'r 
hau'  Perfected  in  (iermany. 
Kiu'ht  reci'nt  Kuropeau  highest 
awards, 

■John  Hntiiiniiikpr  »ay»  :  "  There  will 
If  ;i  rhfrtii;ililf  B:i«  in  G\t!ry  home  in 
the  InnJ." 

No.  I,  Bivej*  hent  .3  hoars,  $1.>'»(* 
No.  2,  (liven  heul  li  hi)urr.,  %-iSm 
No.  ».  Rivet  he.il  H  hours,  .f  a..'iO 
No.  t,  nive.H  heat  10  hoiir.i,  $3.UU 

.Money  b:irk  if  not  antisfactory.  We 
"lehver  po.Htptuil  on  receipt  of  prirp  if 
the  ilriiRsiot  ciinnut  ttnpplv  yo  i  Free 
,l.-„ripliv,-   I k. 

The  Thermalite  Co.,  163  Elm  Street,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


The 

Modern 

Buslncis  Necessity 

Til.-  fimioui  (■.ih  iilalini  Mm  hine  K'nl'h7i"i;i.ti,nny,.,„L'Tr^t',rihe 
wi,rlilii>er.  K:iphl.  nr  iiirnip,  mmple.  iliinilile  Tw,,  moileln  on- 
iJiieiliopper  rini-.h.  ♦.'..Od;  oiiiliieil -ilrer  llni^h.  »l().l)(l,  prepjiul  in 
^^   B^l''.i;ii.'':r*J!2'''''»'""i'  ^P"'"'  •»"<"•.    Auriit,  w.iilec 

C.  E.  LOCKE  M'PO  CO,  8   w.in«i  »<.Kcni«tt.lowmi 
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Ireland,  Justice  for,  1S4* 
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Islands  as  weather  stations,  14 

Italy,  Economic  i)rogress  of,  i2()* 
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,   INSIST 

^PON  HAVING  THE 

F^ERRIS 

^DELICIOUS 

HAMS'^i^BACON 

'  A  LITTLE  HIGHER 
^^    IN  PRICE--^ 

BUT  1 


Whitman  Saddle 

The  one  saddle  always  iireferred  by 
discriminating  riders.  It  is  the  high- 
est tyiie  of  the  saddler's  art.  Correct 
in  every  line-always  comfortable  for 
the  horse  and  rider.  Complete  cata- 
logue sent  free,  showing  the  Whitman 
for  men  and  women,  and  everything 
from  "  Saddle  to  Spur."    Address 

The  Mehlbafh  Saddle  Co..  101  fliiimbers  St.,  New  York 

Successors  to  The  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 

SEND  THE  NAME  OF  YOUR  CAR 

or  engine,  and  we  will  send 
full  infc^rmation  about  the 

APPLE 

Automatic  Sparker. 

The    best    storage    battery 
charger    for     automobile, 
launch,  or  gas  engine. 
.Address 

THE  DAYTON   ELECTRICAL  MFG.  CO. 
135  Beaver  Biillflln^.  Dnyton,  Oliio 


/H V  FREE  BOOK 


_    Is  called  **Ilow  Money  Grows"  and  tclls:  How 

I  to  tell  a  gtiod  investment;    how  to  invest  small  sums; 

how  you  can  convert  $ioo  into  $158.83;    how  to  gfuard 

against  poor  investments,  etc.,  etc.     If  you  are  able  to 

save  $10  or  more  a  m  nth  from  your  income  you  should  I 

not  fail  to  own  a  copy.      NoT  AN  ADVERTISEMENT  of  I 
any  investmeot  but  full  to  the  brim  with  information  that  F 

J  everyoneshould  possess  beforethey  invest  adollar.   Ask  1 
I  for  it  on  a  pnstal  and  I'll  send  it  1-K.IiE  by  return  mail.  | 

%.  M.  0STRANDER.599  North  Amcrlcaii  BIdg..  Philada.^' 


WE    ARE    SELLING 

Rattery  Fan  ^Motors,  jl.'J'i  to  $10.60 

Kattery  Table  Lamps.  ifS.OO  to  10.00 

Telephones,  Complete,  9!2.50to  11.20 

1  Electric  Door  Bells.  75i-..  «.  S'l.'.iS  1.55 

I  Carriage  and  Kicycle  J..ight8,  75c.  to  5.00 

Lanterns  &  Pocket  Flash  Lights.  75c.  8.00 

'$S.OO  Medical  Hattcries  3.90 

TelcKraph  Outfits.  ?;1.75to  '.'.SB 

Hatteiy  Motors.  7,'>c.  to  12.00 

Necktie  and  Cai>  Liglits.  7i>o.  to  6.00 

_„_  Dynamos  and  Rlotors.  J'JOO.COto  1.00 

^,     JRr\5  Catali'B  tree.      Kortiine  lor  .ARent-*. 

i^C'iWTND     «>|iii>  Klert  i-lo  «oi-ks.  n<>r<>lnn<l,  O, 


THE''NULITE"rA?WJp^ 

.KiiKIXTS  AHK  i'OI.\l.\4;    >IO.\KV.    q 

A  'JOth-CfUlury  I'volution  in  the  art  vi  U^hUng.  Eiitirfly  new, 
U'O  liiudle  |Hiwi>r,  7  houri^  one  cent.  Superior  to  elcctrtcitv  or 
CHS  und  che.tper  tliun  coal  oil.  No  trouble  to  keep 
i-lian,  absohitely  ttnfe.  Sells  atiti|;iit.  We  alao  manu- 
facture table  lam|«.  wall  lamps,  chandeliers,  (.tore  and 
Street  lan)|)a.  Agents  wanteii  at  oiice.(>Write  for  free 
catalogue  and  prices.  We  manufacture  all  klmls  and 
praties  of  nuuUles.  If  v<mi  buy  them  direct  from  us  wt 
wHI  s.'iN  <•  yi'U  'I'"*'*  f">'  pi  nil  1,1.     Prices  sen!  upon  ri-miest. 


Send  for  this 

l*riiit  your  own  cards,  circulars.  Ac. 
Press  #5.  Small  ne\vspai>er  press  -SIH. 
Money  saver.  Print  for  others,  l)ig  prolits. 
Ixpesetting  easy,  printed  rules  sent. 
\\  rito  to  mnkers  for  CHtalog,  presses,  type, 
paper.  &c.    TIIK  I'KKSSCO.,  MEIIIUKN,  CONN. 

ARE    YOU    DEAJ? 

Wo   have    'i."!    Kinds    of    Instruments    to    Assist    Hearing. 

Sent  on  approval.     Write  for  Catalogue. 
Win.  .%.  nilllN  A  <«.,  i:i4  8.  Illh  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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Lead-borin<(^  insects,  146* 

Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition,  882 

Libraries,  public.  Enormous  growth  of,  78* 
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For  Two  on  a  Tour 

The  Frankliti  Gentleman'' s  Roadster  is  unique  among  motor-cars.  It 
has  a  I  2  horse-power  four-cylinder  air-cooled  engine  in  a  runabout  body  ; 
the  total  weight  being  only  1050  pounds.  It  can  be  fitted  with  canopy, 
cape  or  Victoria  top,  and  is  designed  and  engineered  for  swift  touring, 
and  business  purposes ;  with  safety,  comfort  and  wonderful  economy. 

This  type  of  car,  but  with  less  horse-power,  last  summer  carried  Wliitman  and  Carris  from 
San  l-'rancisco  to  New  York  in  less  than  33  days,  cutting  the  record  nearly  in  halves. 

It  recently  made  a  record  run  from  Minneapolis  to  Northfield,  Minn.,  a  distance  of  108  miles 
in  3  hours  and  35  minutes,  under  very  bad  road  conditions,  reducing  tlie  record  by  i  hour;  and  in 
the  Boston  Club  run  to  Providence,  47  miles  and  return,  passed  15  large  touring  cars,  beating  one 
of  the  bast  and  most  famous  30  h.  p.  water-cooled  cars  by  12  minutes. 

No  Other  car  in  its  class,  and  few  in  any  class,  can  compare  with  it 
for  practical,  economical  touring  and  all-day  mileage.     As  a  business 
^_^--.  runabout  it  is  unequaled  by  any  other  car. 

^x  *.,.  .    .  .^  Send  for  Catalogue 

Roadsters,  Light  Touring  Cars,  High-powered  Touring  Cars. 

H.  Franklin  Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

M.  A.  L.  A.  M. 


FRANKLIN 


\AJ£kt&r   Supply    for    Country    Homes 

Deliver  water  from   spring  or  stream   to   house,  stable,  lawn,  storage  tank,  etc.,  by  the 
automatic  working 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINES 

Alwajs  ^r^>infr  without  attention.     Kaise  30  feet  for  every  foot  fall.    80%  efficiency.    Large 

plants  for  irrigation,  equipping  towns,  railroad  tanks,  etc.    Over  5,000  in  use. 

Catalogue  and  estimates  free. 

RIFE   ENGINE   CO..       -       -        126  Liberty  Street.  New  York 


The  Coolest  Bed 
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Sweet  ileep  all  summer  Is  youri  if  you  re*t 
on  a  FOSTER  IDEAL  OR  FOUR 
'  HUNDRED  SPRING  BED.  The  open 
conttruction  permit)  a  free  circulation  of  cool- 
ing fresh  a!i.  The  tpiingt  conform  perfectly 
to  every  curve  of  the  body,  yielding  luxurious 
ease,  yet  never  tag,  returning  instantly  to  orig- 
inal level  when  you  move  or  arise.  Write  to- 
day for  free  booklet.  "  Wide-awake  Facts 
About  Sleep,"  and  dealer's  name,  with  cat- 
alog of  Fostef  Safety  Oibs,  Iron  Beds,  etc 

Lookfo'       Foster  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

tZaT  ^    4 1  Broad  St..  Utica.  N.  Y. 
I^     H  1441  N.I6thSt..St.LouisM>. 
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DIRECT  FROM    THE    FACTORY 

THIS    DESK   shipped 
anywhere    in    the    United 
States    upon  tfi'9    ^)^) 
*  r  e  c  e  i  p  t  of  w^9'\^\f 
-    Examine  Carefully 
and   if  frtund  to  be  A  1  in 
every  respect,  pay  the  bal- 
ance, Jl'i.OO.and  the  freight, 
and  you  will  have  the  great- 
est desk  value  ever  offered. 
This  desk  is  made  of  select- 
ed Oak  throughout.    It  is  48 
inches  long,  and  is  finished 
golden.    Has  pen  racks,  ex- 
etc.      All    drawers    lock    by 


tension   slides,    book   stalls, 

closing  curtain.  Nothing  to  equal  it  has  ever  been  offered 
heretofore  for  less  than  from  $25.00  to  $30.00.  Write  for 
Desk  Catalogue.    Address 

Central  Mantel  Co.,    1216  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis 
Readers  o(  Thk  Litkrart  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Of  the  entire  number  of  clergy  of  all 

denominations  are  reached 

each  month  by 

The 

Homiletic  Review 


No  other  magazine  on  the 
American  continent  covers  the 
church  and  clergy  field  so 
efifectively  as  this  publication. 
No  better  advertising  medium 
exists  for  the  merchant  engaged 
in  supplying  any  line  of  mer- 
chandise for  Sunday-school 
or  Church  use.  Any  adver- 
tising campaign  that  contem- 
plates the  religious  field  can 
not  be  complete  without  the 
aid  of  The  Homiletic  Review. 

Rates  on  Application 

44-60  EAST  23D  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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By  an  established  Ohio  corporation;  good  salary, 
office    expenses    and   commisjions   paid   to  men  of 
character  and  ability.  References  required  and  giv- 
en. Address.  MANAGER, |79  Ontario  BM's.  Toledo,  Obio. 
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Dr.  Lapponi 

Physician  to  the  Late  Pope  Leo  XIIL.  and  Now  Physi- 
cian in  Ordinary  to  Pope  Pius  X.,  Finds 

Buffalo  Lithia  Water 

Of  "  Marvelous  Efficacy  in  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Gastro- 
intestinal Dyspepsia,  and  in  all  the  Various 
Forms  of  Uric  Acid  Diathesis/ 


Following   Is   an    Exact  Translation    of   Dr.  Lapponi's  Testimonial  as 

Written  by  Himself: 

Rome,  August  24,  1903. — In  the  Hospital  of  San  Giovanni  Calibrita  (del  Fatebene 
Pratelli)  in  Rome,  directed  by  myself,  I  have  largely  experimented  with  the  natural 
mineral  water  placed  in  com-  D]|V|;«f  (\  \  pmiA  IMVTEV  ^"^  ^'^  ^^^  ^^ 
merce  under  the  name  of  DU»  filLU  1*11  fllfl  WItl  fclf  be  able  to  attest 
that,  by  its  richness  of  composition  of  lithia,  it  is  of  marvelous  efficacy  in  cases  of 
Gout,  of  Chronic,  Articular,  and  Muscular  Rheumatism,  of  Hepatic  Congestions  and 
Functional  Disorders,ofGastro-intestinal  Dyspepsia, of  Gravel  and  Renallnsufficiency, 
of  light  Nephritic  Affections  and  of  all  the  various  forms  of  Uric  Acid  Diathesis. 

The  same  water  is  also  to  be  recommended  highly  in  the  initial  processes  of 
Arterio-sclerosis  and  in  obstinate  forms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 

May  also  be  used  as  a  good  table  water.     So  much  I  declare  for  the  truth. 

(Signed)  Prof.  Giuskppe  Lapponi. 
Principal  Physician  of  the  Hospital  of  San  Giovanni  Calibrita  {del  Fatebene  Fra- 
telli)  in  Rome,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Rome,  etc.,  etc. 

Buffalo  LITHIA  WfiOTER  any.     Testimonial  which   defy  all  ^iilputa^ 
tion  or  question  sent  to  any  address. 

Hotel  at  Springs  now  Open. 
PROPRIETOR    BUFFALO    LITHIA    SPRINGS,   VIRGINIA. 
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We  make  a  complete  line  0  f  modern 
Rolling  Chairs  for  adults  and 
infants,  and  sell  direct  at  WHOLE- 
SALE PRICES.  75  styles  to  select 
from.    We  pay  freight  and  sell  on 

30  DAYS  TRIAL. 

Liberal  discounts  allowed  to  all 
sending  for  TREE  Catalogue  NOW. 

520  Madison  Ave.,  Toledo,  0. 


HAY  FEVER  AND  ASTHMA 

Cllniiitos  ■wcJir  out.  .Smokes,  S)>rays  and  "Specifics" 
ran  only  relieve  symptoms,  wherea.s  our  constitntional  treat- 
ment removes  all  Ciiiisrs  of  Hay  Kever  and  Asthma  from  tlie 
blood  and  nervous  system.  Pollen,  lieat,  dust,  exertion,  smoke 
or  odors  cannot  bring  back  attacks.  Our  patients  soon  enjoy 
life  witho\it  the  sliglitest  return  of  symptoms.  Appetite  nn- 
proved,  bloo<i  enriched,  nerves  strenj^thened.  general  healtli 
restored.  Estb.  1883.  60,00ii  patients.  Book  aSA  Froo. 
explainiiipr  our  method,  with  r*'port.s  of  manv  intei-estint; 
ciuses.    Address  P.  II.1R«»L,U  HAVES,  IluflTalo,  X.  V. 


SEE  THAT  CLIP  ? 


'■PIIK  NIACAKA  CLir  liolds  se- 
1  ourely  from  tlie  thinnest  .'^htit 
of  paper  up  to  ^i  in.  in  thiekmss, 
and  can  be  used  overandoverin;ain. 
Iletter  than  pins  for  tUinp  letters, 
records,  cards,  etc.  Avoid  unsi(thtly 
pinholes  in  attaching  second  letters, 
liuslness  cards,  checlcs,  drafts.  In- 
voices, etc.  Put  up  in  boxes  of  1(K) 
especially  for  desk  convenience. 
Sample  box  IS  cents,  postpaid. 

NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY,  37  Park  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


A  Matchless  Story-History 
of  Ireland  and   Her  People 


AND 
HER 

By  JUSTIN  McCarthy 


Ireland  '^^  Story 


Author  of  "A  Ilistorii  of  Our  Oxrn  Times."  "The  Story 
of  Mr.  (Jladstone's  Life,"  etc. 

In  his  concise,  graceful  stj-le  the  gifted 
author  tells  the  complete  story  of  the  Irish 
people  from  the  earliest  traditions  of  their 
origin  to  the  present  day.  It  is  a  story 
throbbing  with  liuman  passions,  yet  always 
preserving  a  fair  and  unprejudiced  attitude 
towartl  all  conflicting  forces. 

The  Cleveland  Leader.— ''  Ui»  story  is  as  fasci- 
nating as  a  novel;  it  has  the  sweep  of  history  and 
the  actuality  of  good  newspaper  work.  And  ihis  is 
done— a  gnipliic  illuminated  history  of  Ireland  is 
given— in  less  than  200  pages." 

IGino,  cloth.    $1.00  postpaid 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 

PEACE   OUTLOOK   AT   PORTSMOUTH. 

'T^HE  crisis  in  the  Portsmouth  peace  conference  was  supposed 
^  to  have  been  reached  August  12,  when  the  Japanese  envoys, 
instead  of  replying  categorically  to  the  Russian  answer  to  the  Jap- 
anese terms,  requested  that  these  terms  be  taken  up  and  discussed 
seriati?n.  Most  of  the  American  newspapers  immediately  assumed 
a  more  hopeful  tone ;  for  this  act  was  interpreted  as  meaning  that 
the  Japanese,  as  their  spokesman,  Mr.  Sato,  declares,  did  not  come 
here  "  to  dictate  terms,  but  to  reach  an  agreement,"  and  that  con- 
sequently if  the  Russians  would  strive  to  go  part  way,  a  compro- 
mise could  be  made  not  unduly  humiliating  to  the  Czar  and  his 
people.  A  mantle  of  secrecy,  at  the  request  of  the  Japanese,  but 
much  against  the  wishes  of  the  Russian  envoys,  was  thrown  around 
the  proceedings  of  the  conference  at  the  start.  But  at  the  close  of 
last  week's  sessions  Mr.  Witte  was  reported  to  have  issued  the 
following  statements  to  the  newspaper  men  at  Porstmouth  : 

"  I  ask  of  you  gentlemen  to  deny  in  the  most  formal,  categorical, 
and  decided  way  that  from  me  or  any  other  [on  the]  Russian  side 
has  there  ever  been  expressed  a  wish  for  an  armistice,  and  I  say 
so  because  an  American  publication  has  stated  that  I  almost  threw 
myself  at  the  feet  of  Baron  Komura  in  asking  for  it." 

"  The  Japanese  did  not  give  us  an  answer,  but  declared  that  they 
were  prepared  to  discuss  the  terms  they  had  proposed,  point  by 
point.  There  are  twelve  propositions,  and,  in  my  estimation,  each 
will  require  two  days'  discussion.  As  the  first  point  was  not  half 
finished  to-day,  it  will  doubtless  take  twenty-four  days  to  consider 
all  the  points,  or,  in  other  words,  twenty-four  days  longer.  Our 
aim  is  either  peace  or  war,  and  we  will  make  every  effort  to  arrive 
at  the  first-named  result,  so  that  the  shedding  of  blood  of  another 
one  hundred  thousand  men  may  be  avoided,  especially  as  this  con- 
flict does  not  affect  only  Russia  and  Japan,  for  I  am  convinced  that 
should  this  war  continue  other  nations  will  be  involved." 

Eleven  of  these  twelve  propositions  which  Mr.  Witte  says  the 
Japanese  submitted  are  surmised  by  New  York  newspapers  to  be 
as  follows : 

Cession  of  the  Russian-Chinese  Railway  from  Port  Arthur  to 
Harbin. 

Transfer  of  authority  over  Port  Arthur  and  the  Liaotung  Penin- 
sula. 


Cession  of  Saghalien  Island. 

Grant  of  fishing  privileges  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amur. 

Recognition   of  the  independence  of  China. 

The  evacuation  of  Manchuria. 

The  granting  of  commercial  privileges  at  Vladivostok. 

Transfer  of  the  interned  ships. 

Limitation  of  Russia's  naval  strength  in  the  Far  East. 

Remuneration  for  the  cost  of  the  war. 

Return  to  China  of  Russian  mining  privileges  in  Manchuria. 

These  same  papers  go  so  far  as  to  predict  that  Russia  will  not 
refuse  to  pay  an  indemnity,  and  that  she  would  not  balk  even  at 
;^ 1, 000, 000,000,  if  the  Japanese  recogjnize  the  validity  of  certain 
credits  to  reduce  the  net  debit,  such  as  the  value  of  the  Manchu- 
rian  railway,  the  expensive  fortifications  and  public  buildings  at 
Port  Arthur  and  Dalny,  and  naval  vessels  captured  and  interned. 
The  points  at  which  Russia  is  expected  to  show  the  greatest  hesi- 
tation and  resistance  are  the  cession  of  territory  and  the  surrender 
of  all  her  claims  as  a  power  of  influence  in  the  Far  East. 

The  prospects  of  peace,  however,  were  not  bright  enough,  at 
the  close  of  last  week  at  least,  t©  remove  all  doubts  and  put  a 
quietus  on  gloomy  speculation  as  to  the  consequences,  if  the  con- 
ference should  dissolve  without  doing  anything.  A  very  readable 
discussion  of  the  possibilities  involved  in  such  an  event  is  con- 
tained in  an  article  written  by  Mr.  James  Creelman  for  the  New 
York  Worlds  of  August  13.  This  article  purports  to  be  an  analysis 
of  the  situation  by  a  naval  expert  who  seems  to  think  that  both 
Russia  and  Japan  ought  to  acknowledge  the  futility  of  carrying  on 
the  war  any  longer.  The  article  starts  off  by  recounting  some  of 
the  results  of  the  war  and  says : 

"  It  is  just  551  days  since  the  conflict  began  with  the  Japanese 
naval  attack  at  Port  Arthur.  The  direct  cost  to  each  nation,  ac- 
cording to  oflficial  estimates,  has  been  about  $1 ,000.000  a  day.  Mr. 
Sato,  the  spokesman  of  the  Japanese  peace  envoys,  has  admitted 
that  the  war  has  cost  his  country  ^1,000,000  a  day.  The  budget 
statement  presented  by  the  Russian  Minister  of  Finance  on  Janu- 
ary 13  proves  that  Russia  has  also  spent  $1,000,000  a  day  on  the 
war.  That  would  make  the  whole  cost  of  the  war  up  to  date — 
551  days— something  like  $1,102,000,000.  The  annual  interest  on 
this  vast  sum  at  5  per  cent,  is  $55,100,000.  According  to  the  most 
reliable  figures  obtainable  Russia  has  now  621,000  soldiers  in  the 
Far  East,  while  Japan's  forces  in  the  field  aggregate  600,000  men. 
The  two  contending  armies,  numbering  1,221,000  men,  are  eating 
up  money  at  an  average  rate  of  $2,000,000  a  day,  $60,000,000  a 
month,  or  $730,000,000  a  year." 

The  article  then  goes  on  and  shows  that,  having  lost  the  bulk  of 
her  navy,  Russia  can  not  attack  Japan  or  seriously  interfere  with 
her  commerce.  On  the  other  hand,  Oyama's  victorious  army  is 
more  than  6,000  miles  away  from  Russia  proper.  But  if  Russia 
could  send  a  large  fleet  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  coast  of  Japan, 
what  is  to  prevent  Japan  from  sending  a  fleet  to  attack  Russia  in 
the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland.''  The  appearance  of  a 
Japanese  fleet  in  the  Baltic  Sea  would  instantly  paralyze  the  whole 
sea-borne  commerce  of  northern  Russia.  A  Japanese  squadron 
in  the  Mediterranean  would  also  cut  off  the  sea  trade  of  southern 
Russia.  "  It  is  certain  that  in  a  month,  or  even  a  week,  Togo 
could  destroy  or  capture  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
Russian  property  along  the  Baltic  Sea."  and  "it  is  even  possible 
that  Admiral  Togo  and  his  recklessly  brave  officers  might  be  able 
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to  train  their  guns  on  St. 
Petersburg  in  spite  of  the 
batteries  of  Cronstadt." 

But  the  probabilities 
seem  to  be  against  carrying 
the  war  into  European  wa- 
ters even  if  the  peace  nego- 
tiations should  fail.  Mr. 
Creelman  mentions  many 
things  which  would  arise 
to  check  such  ambitious 
plans  or  to  render  their 
execution  unnecessary.  We 
condense  the  following 
from  other  interesting  pas- 
sages in  iiis  article  : 

But  Europe  might  in- 
terfere. The  naval  demon- 
strations of  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  in  Baltic 
waters  and  the  active  and 
unusual  attention  which  the 
German  Emperor  is  paying 
to  the  Baltic  powers  are 
not  without  significance  in 
view  of  the  course  which 
Japan  may  pursue  should 
the  peace  negotiations  be 
broken  off.  It  is  said  that 
the  German  Emperor  would 
strongly  object  to  a  Japa- 
nese naval  expedition  in 
the  Baltic.     Great  Britain. 

however,  is  powerful  enough  to  insure  Germany's  neutrality,  but  if 
the  English  should  refuse  to  intervene  (iermany,  backed  by  .Sweden 
and  Denmark,  or  even  (iermany  alone,  would  be  able  to  prevent  a 
Japanese  fleet  from  entering  the  Baltic  Sea.  But  the  power  to 
continue  the  war  does  not  depend  on  the  numbers  of  men  and  the 
inclination  to  fight.  It  is  a  matter  of  $1,000,000,  a  day  for  each  of 
the  belligerents.  True,  while  Russia's  credit  has  dropped,  and 
Japan's  credit  has  risen  during  the  war,  yet  both  nations  will  hence- 
forth find  it  difficult  to  rai.se  money  for  war  purposes.  The  re- 
sources of  their  people  are  becoming  exhausted,  so  they  must  look 
abroad  for  funds  either  for  carrying  on  a  war  or  to  pay  the  price 
of  peace. 

Since  Japan  has  now  lowered  her  enemy  to  a  position  where  she 
seems  to  be  obliged  to  accede  to  all  tlie  demands  made  upon  her 
prior  to  the  war,  inclination  has  appeared  scrupuloulsy  to  investi- 
gate all  the  claims  of  Japan  and  to  insist  that  she  exact  nothing 
more  than  what  is  reasonable  from  her  fallen  foe.  Her  own  future 
welfare  and  the  necessity  for  a  stable  peace  in  the  Orient  require 
that  Japan's  plenipotentiaries  at  Portsmouth  should  govern  them- 
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selves  by  a  sense  of  " fair 
play."  This  idea  is  ably 
expressed  by  the  New  York 
Times,  which  says : 

"It  is  almost  incredible 
that  people  so  sagacious  as 
the  Japanese  should  miss 
the  great  opportunity  of 
the  present  negotiation. 
The  stupidest  thing  Japan 
could  do,  and  the  worst  for 
her  own  interests,  would  be 
to  insist  upon  driving  Ru.s- 
sia  altogether  out  of  the 
Far  East  and  crippling  her 
commercially  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  So  far  as 
the  intentions  of  Japan 
have  been  disclosed,  we 
detect  no  intention  of  the 
kind.  It  would  be  im- 
mensely to  the  advantage 
of  Japan,  having  concluded 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  Rus- 
sia, to  begin  at  once  the 
negotiation  of  a  commer- 
cial treaty.  The  best  thing 
she  can  do  is  to  take  her 
late  foe  'into  camp  '  in  the 
industrial  and  commercial 
sense.  The  governments 
of  the.se  two  great  empires 
working  together  could  ac- 
complish wonders  in  the 
development  not  only  of 
Manchuria,  which  will  bt  Japan's  special  field,  but  in  Mongolia 
and  throughout  vast  stretches  of  the  Siberian  territory. 

"It  is  a  thousand  times  better  in  concluding  a  peace  to  convert 
an  enemy  into  a  friend  than  to  humble  him,  dismember  him,  and 
leave  him  sulking  and  resentful,  cherishing  all  the  time  projects  of 
revenge.  The  brutality  of  Bismarck  toward  France  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  has  involved  both  Germany  and 
France,  and  still  involves  them,  in  enormous  expenditure  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  'Revenge'  instantly  became,  and,  for  a  genera- 
tion, continued  to  be  the  leading  object  of  French  policy.  The 
creation  of  a  community  of  commercial  interest,  the  individual 
spheres  of  the  two  nations  being  justly  and  properly  delimited, 
ought  to  follow  tlie  conclusion  of  peace  between  Russia  and  Japan. 
Japan  will  have  silk,  tea,  and  many  kinds  of  manufactured  goods 
to  sell  to  the  Russians:  Russia  will  be  in  a  position  to  supply  her 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  and  her  surplus  wheat  and  food- 
stuffs to  the  Japanese.  These  commercial  exchanges  will  be  to 
the  mutual  advantage  of  those  peoples,  and  the  building  up  of 
Russo-Japanese  trade  might  make  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway 
a  valuable  imperial  asset." 
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NEGRO    DISFRANCHISEMENT   IN    MARYLAND. 

^T"  HE  campaign  now  raging  in  Maryland  for  an  amendment  fo  the 
*■  State  Constitution,  limiting  the  franchise,  attracts  consider- 
able attention  outside  that  State,  because,  as  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning  Post  says,  "  We  have  there  for  the  first  time '  white  supremacy  ' 
as  the  chief,  indeed,  almost  the  only,  issue  in  a  State  outside  the 
'solid  Soutii."'  The  measure  is  admittedly  aimed  at  the  negroes. 
but  is  considered  more  radical  than  any  of  the  constitutional 
amendments  in  the  Southern  States. 
Senator  Arthur  P.  Gorman,  who  is 
conceded  to  be  the  Democratic 
leader  of  Maryland,  made  the  negro 
disfranchisement  question  the  dom- 
inant issue  in  the  campaign  in  1903. 
and  received  a  decisive  majority  on 
it.  This  coming  November  the 
amendment  will  be  placed  before 
the  voters  of  the  State  for  approval, 
but  the  fate  of  the  measure  seems 
doubtful.  Governor  Warfield  and 
Attorney-General  Bryan,  both  elect- 
ed in  1903,  and  the  liberal,  or  "  inde- 
pendent," Democrats  have  refused 
to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Gorman 
organization,  and  are  organizing  not 
only  to  oppose  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment,  but  to  work  up  such  a 
sentiment  that  it  will  be  denounced 
in  the  coming  State  Convention. 
But  while  there  is  a  split  in  the  Democratic  Party,  it  is  expected 
that  many  Repubhcans  of  "  lily-white  "  leanings  will  favor  the 
amendment. 

After  the  usual  provisions  regarding  residence,  theamendment 
provides  that,  in  order  to  register,  a  male  citizen  must  be  : 

"  I.  A  person  able  to  read  any  section  of  the  Constitution  of  this 
State  submitted  to  him  by  the  officers  of  registration  and  to  give  a 
reasonable  explanation  of  the  same  ;  or,  if  unable  to  read  such 
section,  able  to  understand  and  give  explanation  thereof  when  read 
to  him  by  the  registration  officers;  or, 

"2.  A  person  who  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1869,  or  prior 
thereto,  was  entitled  to  vote  under  the  laws  of  this  State  or  of  any 
other  State    of  the  United   States  wherein  he  then  resided;    or, 
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"  3.  Any  male  lineal  descendant  of  such  last-mentioned  person 
who  may  be  twenty-one (21)  years  of  age  or  over  in  the  year  1906." 

The  real  objection  to  the  amendment  is  centered  around  the 
"understanding  clause."  The  Democrats,  who  oppose  the  so- 
called  Poe  amendment,  say  that  "  the  granting  of  arbitrary  powers 
to  the  judges  of  election  is  clearly  undemocratic  and  will  surely 
result  in  injuring  the  liberty  and  rights  of  our  citizens."  "  We  do 
not  believe,"  they  add,  "that  ability  to  construe  our  State  Con- 
stitution should  be  the  test  by  which 
liie  right  of  suffrage  should  be  de- 
termined." Eugene  Oudesluys,  a 
Democrat  and  member  of  the  Mary- 
land bar,  thinks  the  amendment  "is 
a  piece  of  machinery  which  can  be 
operated  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
the  party  in  power,  irrespective  of 
the  individual  rights  of  the  voter." 

There  are  in  Maryland  four  white 
persons  to  one  negro,  according  to 
tlie  last  census,  so  some  of  the  Re- 
publican dailies,  and  even  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  (Dem.)  ridicule 
tlie  idea  of  negro  domination.  In- 
stead, these  papers  look  upon  the 
amendment  as  one  of  "Gorman's 
political  tricks."  The  amendment, 
if  adopted,  says  the  Pittsburg  Ga- 
zette (Rep.),  "would  make  for  the 
detriment  and  degradation  of  the 
State,  and  keep  in  power  a  coterie  of  Democrats  of  unenlightened 
instincts."  The  Baltimore  News  (Xrvdi.)  says  that  "  great  numbers 
of  Democrats  are  not  worried  at  all  over  the  negro  bugaboo,  but 
are  worried  a  great  deal  over  the  possibility  of  our  elections  being 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  a  lot  of  partizan  election  officials";  and 
the  Baltimore  American  (Rep.)  calls  the  measure  "a  crooked  and 
outrageous  device  for  placing  unlimited  power  into  the  hands  of 
men  who  will  use  it  for  their  own  political  aggrandizement  and  en- 
richment." The  following  is  condensed  from  the  editorial  col- 
umns of  The  .liiicrican  : 

In   the   Southern    States,  where    those    disfranchising    amend- 
ments or  cla.ss  laws  have  been  tried,  the  experience  has  not  been 


WiTTE— "  Defeated  !     Not  while  his  legs  are  in  such  perfect  condition  ! " 

—  May  in  the  Detroit /ourna/. 
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WiTTE— "  With  these  few  changes,  my  dear  Komura,  we  accept  your  terms." 

— Sullivant  in  the  New  Vork  American. 
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as  favorable  as  the  majority  which  voted  for  them  anticipated 
Those  laws  have  not  been  in  force  in  the  South  many  years,  and 
yet  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  evils  resulting  from  them.  The  gen- 
eral effect  has  been  to  establisii  small  political  oligarchies  in  the 
States  of  an  unsavory  character.  All  this  has  happened  in  com- 
munities where  disfranciiisement  was  believed  to  be  the  proper 
relief  for  a  condition.  Tlicre  is  no  such  condition  in  this  State  and 
no  such  purpose  behind  the  amendment. 

No  statistics  are  necessary  to  eliminate  all  fear  of  negro  dom- 
ination. It  is  an  impos.sible  condition  either  in  tlie  near  or  the 
far  future.  No  Democrat,  no  intelligent  citizen,  can  conscien- 
tiously argue  that  the  amendment  is  intended  for  aught  else  than 
the  restoration  to  power  of  a  Democratic  faction  which  for  years 
has  ijeen  shorn  of  most  of  its  strength  by  the  efforts  of  the  best 
element  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  State,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  the  Republicans  have  also  been  at  times  successful,  and 
that  the  two  great  parties  are  practically  balanced  so  that  a  small 
independent  vote  thrown  in  either  direction  will  win  a  victory. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  the  presence  of  a  large 
body  of  colored  voters  in  the  State,  which  is  being  continually 
augmented  by  accessions  of  a  "low  order  of  black  men  from  the 
South,"  is  an  ever-present  menace  to  the  peace  and  prosperity 
within  Maryland.  A  "  conservative  Democrat,"  writing  in  the 
Baltimore  Sttn  (Dem.),  says : 

"  Men  of  all  parties  must  recognize  the  fact  that  conditions  at- 
tending the  suffrage  in  this  State  at  this  time  are  intolerable,  and 
that  the  only  safety  is  in  getting  l)ack  to  the  paramount  rule  of  the 
white  man  at  the  polls.  Things  have  gone  on  to  such  a  degree 
that  Maryland  lias  become  the  'dumping-ground  "  of  a  mercenary 
horde  of  negroes  who  are  deprived  ot  the  suffrage  in  the  States  to 
the  south  of  us,  where  they  belong,  and  some  expedient  must  be 
resorted  to  in  order  to  place  them  in  Maryland  on  a  par  with  that 
to  which  they  were  relegated  in  the  Southern  States." 

The  Crisfield  (Md.)  Ti»ies  (Dem.)  says  : 

"  Maryland  must  range  itself  with  the  other  Southern  States 
which  have  found  it  absolutely  essential  to  disfranchise  the  illiter- 
ate colored  vote.  While  every  opportunity  should  be  given  the 
intelligent  colored  voter  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage,  the  power 
that  Republican  politicians  have  exercised  so  long  with  impunity, 
of  exploiting  the  negro  vote  for  their  selfish  aggrandizement,  with- 
out regard  to  consequences,  should  be  removed  forever.  When 
the  negro  secures  sufficient  intelligence  that  will  enable  him  to 
distinguish  Republican  duplicity  and  prejudice,  whicii  is  the  result 
of  secret  Republican  instruction,  he  will  become  a  worthy  voter  of 


the  State  of  Maryland.  Until  then  let  those  who  vote  for  Lin- 
coln's picture  remain  at  home.  This  election  means  much  for  the 
development  of  our  State.  With  the  illiterate  negro  eliminated, 
the  economic  question  of  the  State  can  be  fairly  discussed  and 
rightly  adjusted." 

FEDERAL   CONTROL   OVER   YELLOW    FEVER. 

npHE  newspapers  of  New  Orleans  protest  that  the  act  of  Mayor 
*■  Berhman  and  (Governor  Blanchard  in  calling  upon  Presi- 
dent Roo.sevelt  for  assistance  does  not  mean  that  the  people  of  the 
city  have  become  panic-stricken  or  that  the  yellow-fever  plague 
has  got  beyond  control.  No  exodus  from  the  South  has  begun, 
and  they  point  to  this  fact  to  show  the  spirit  of  calmness  and  con- 
fidence which  prevails.  In  fact  they  declare  that  if  the  local  and 
State  authorities  in  the  infected  regions  had  been  able  to  work  in 
unison  there  would  have  been  no  need  to  ask  help  from  the  Federal 
Government.  P)Ut  friction  arose.  The  fever  broke  out  in  widely 
.separated  spots  along  the  gulf  coast  and  the  navigable  streams, 
and  caused  a  slow  but  steady  increase  of  cases  after  the  dangerous 
month  of  August  arrived.  So  there  was  nothing  to  do  except  to 
let  a  power  have  charge  of  the  situation  that  had  the  means  and 
ability  to  compel  obedience  from  all  and  to  pay  for  the  expensive 
sanitation  and  quarantines  which  now  seem  necessary.  Thus 
The  Tiiiies-Donocrai,  of  New  Orleans,  in  discussing  the  compli- 
cations which  have  arisen,  says: 

"  The  present  trouble  is  largely  due  to  the  excessive  number  of 
boards  of  health  in  the  Southwest.  There  are  not  only  State 
health  boards,  but  boards  in  every  county,  in  every  town  and,  in- 
deed, in  every  ward.  No  two  of  them  agree  on  any  important 
point,  and  of  the  thousand  or  more  quarantine  orders  issued  during 
the  past  week,  no  two  are  the  same  in  the  time  of  detention,  man- 
ner of  disinfection  or  fumigation  and  in  other  particulars 

"We  see  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  arrayed  against  each  other 
as  tho  they  were  about  to  engage  in  actual  warfare,  and  through- 
out the  quarantine  country  there  are  a  dozen  similar  cases.  Coun- 
ties and  towns  are  hurling  defiance  at  each  other,  engaging  in  mu- 
tual quarantines,  or  revenging  themselves  because  of  hostile  action. 
It  has  produced  a  bitterness  that  is  almost  certain,  sooner  or  later, 
to  lead  to  bloodshed,  and  already  it  is  causing  heavy  losses  and 
great  suffering;  and  we  can  not  even  comfort  ourselves  with  the 
satisfaction  that  good  quarantines  result." 

The  trouble  between  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  above  referred 


THK    HMPKROK    AND   THE    CZAR. 


BOILER  INSPECTION. 


Perhaps  the  eminent   CJerman  specialist  has  niven  the  Czar  some  of  the  new        The  Expert— '.' I'm  afraid  you've  strained  it  a  triHe  ;  better  try  the  scnip-Iieap." 


backbone  treatment. 

—  liartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis/(;«r«rt/. 

GUESSES   AT   WHAT   OCCURRED    AT    BJOERKOE. 


—Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 
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PLACIDE   LOUIS   CHAPELLE, 

Late  Archbishop  of  New  Orleans.    First  promi- 
nent victim  .of  the  yellow  fever  plague. 


to  was  a  war  in  little  precipitated  by  the  attempts  made  by  Louisi- 
ana fishermen,  early  during  the  quarantine,  to  run  the  blockade 
which  Governor  Vardaman  had  established  through  the  waters  of 
the   lakes   leading   to   the    Mississippi   Sound.     The    Governor's 

"  navy  "  captured  in  all 
about  eighteen  Louisi- 
ana fishing-boats,  be- 
fore Governor  Blan- 
chard  stopped  the  raids 
by  threatening  to  retali- 
ate in  a  hostile  manner 
upon  the  offender.  The 
two  bellicose  govern- 
ors soon  calmed  down, 
but  the  outbreak  while 
it  lasted  was  serious 
enough  to  show  the  un- 
wisdom of  trusting  the 
work  of  suppressing 
yellow  fever  to  jealous 
and  quarrelsome  local 
and  State  ofificials.  The 
call  for  federal  aid  was 
made  three  days  aiter 
this  trouble  blew  over, 
upon  the  urgent  request 
of  all  the  commercial 
bodies  and  prominent 
citizens  of  New  Orleans. 
President  Roosevelt  responded  with  characteristic  energy  and 
promptness,  by  placing  Surgeon-General  Walter  Wyman,  oi  the 
Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  in  charge  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, with  instructions  to  do  what  he  thinks  best  and  to  tolerate 
no  interference  with  his  plans  from  any  quarters.  The  President 
bases  his  right  to  act  in  the  event  of  the  appearance  of  yellow  fever 
upon  the  quarantine  law,  which  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
quarantine  rules  and  regulations  to  be  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  to  be  enforced  by  the  sanitary  authorities 
of  States  and  municipalities.  If  they  refuse  or  fail  to  perform  them 
it  is  provided  that  "the  President  shall  execute  and  enforce  the 
same  and  adopt  such  measures  as  in  his  judgment  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  introduction  or  spread  of  such  diseases,  and 
may  detail  or  appoint  officers  for  that  purpose." 

The  Southern  papers  as  a  rule  are  expressing  approval  and  grati- 
tude at  the  President's  prompt  and  vigorous  action.  Some  of 
them,  as  The  Times- Democrat  of  New  Orleans,  seem  to  think  that 
he  ought  to  have  taken  a  hand  at  the  start,  and  that  if  he  had  done 
so  the  fever  would  not  have  gained  such  headway  as  to  cause  the 
death  of  scores  out  of  the  hundreds  it  has  attacked,  among  whom 
was  the  venerable  Archbishop  Chapelle,  who  died  August  lo  at 
his  post  of  duty  in  New  Orleans.  But  there  are  other  papers  that 
invoke  the  "  State's  rights"  principles,  and  are  opposed  to  allow- 
ing the  United  States  Government  to  interfere  even  at  this  present 
desperate  juncture.  Thus  the  Mobile  Register,  in  deprecating  the 
steps  taken  by  President  Roosevelt,  says : 

"To  those  who  look  beyond  the  present,  such  action  appears  to 
be  fraught  with  danger  to  our  institutions.  It  is  true  that  we  ap- 
prove of  uniform  marine  quarantine  and  have  asked  that  the  States 
give  up  their  individual  control  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  uni- 
formity in  marine  quarantine  practises,  but  such  control  would  be 
exercised  over  the  bays,  rivers,  and  other  waters  that  belong  to 
the  United  States.  It  would  be  appropriate  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  have  quarantine  jurisdiction  over  all  of  these  waters. 
A  local,  within-the-State  system  of  sanitary  work  and  quarantine 
is  altogether  a  different  thing,  however;  and  no  matter  what  the 
seeming  need  for  help,  we  doubt  the  wisdom  of  getting  it  from  the 
Federal  Government  in  this  way,  namely,  by  surrendering  to  the 
Federal  Government  the  control  of  local  affairs.  We  doubt  it  be- 
cause we  do  not  know  what  will  be  the  end  of  it.     The  camel  was 


allowed  to  put  his  nose  under  the  tent  edge,  and  soon  that  gross 
animal  was  wholly  within  the  tent  and  had  puslied  the  owner 
out." 


CUTTING   OUT   WORK    FOR   CONGRESS. 

"  I  "HE  announcement  that  Congress  will  be  called  to  meet  in  spe- 
*•  cial  session  on  the  nth  of  November  directs  attention  to  the 
objects  that  President  Roosevelt  may  have  in  view  and  the  woik 
which  the  session  is  expected  to  perform.  The  Army  and  \ai>y 
yir;///7/rt/ thinks  that  on  account  of  the  victories  of  Japan  the  in- 
crease of  the  navy  is  a  subject  which  should  be  given  the  earliest 
consideration  in  order  to  safeguard  our  trade  in  the  Orient.  The 
Chicago  News  (Ind.)  asserts  that  the  railroad-rates  question  and 
problems  concerning  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  the  only  matters 
that  will  be  attended  to.  TJie  Times-Democrat  (Dem.)  of  New 
Orleans  adds  tariff  legislation  to  the  presidential  program.  The 
Brooklyn  AVz^fA' (Dem.)  thinks  that  the  President  may  ask  the  Sen- 
ate to  reconsider  the  treaties  which  it  amended  so  unsatisfactorily 
at  the  last  extra  session.  The  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind..),  in  speculating  on  the  event,  declares  that  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  the  President  will  say  anything  about  the 
tariff,  no  matter  how  eager  he  may  be  to  effect  a  modification  of 
present  schedules;  and  the  Washington  Tost  (Indi.)  ventures  to 
remark  that  if  the  President  should  dare  to  revive  this  mooted 
question,  "  bedlam  will  break  loose."     The  Tost  continues  : 

■'  Pandora's  box  never  contained  half  the  ills  that  are  in  store  for 
the  Republican  party  when  the  tariff  is  touched.  The  '  stand-pat- 
ters'  already  feel  that  their  citadel  has  been  attacked,  and  they 
look  upon  President  Roosevelt  as  a  lukewarm  supporter  of  the 
principle  of  protection.  They  will  fight  to  the  last  ditch  to  save 
the  present  schedules.  The  dominating  personality  of  President 
Roosevelt  will  be  against  them,  and  the  struggle  will  be  a  bitter 
one." 

But  the  lively  discussion  going  on  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
tariff  question  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  subjects  named, 
and   that  unless    condi- 


tions change  for  the  bet- 
ter, Congress  must  take 
up  its  consideration  in 
some  form  or  other  at 
an  early  day.  The  de- 
ficit of  $24,305,903  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30  last  had  in- 
creased by  $13,857,866  a 
month  later.  This  fact 
gave  opportunity  to  the 
"stand-patters,"  revis- 
ionists, and  all  the  hosts 
of  political  economists 
to  air  their  well-known 
views  on  government 
finances ;  and  so  the  ed- 
itorial columns  of  the 
newspapers  look  as  if 
another  tariff  campaign 
were  upon  us.  All  agree 
tliat  the  deficit  must 
be  reduced,  but  differ 
widely.in  discussing  how 
to  reduce  it.  If  we  except  an  increase  in  the  tariff,  which  does  not 
.seem  to  be  expected,  there  are  only  three  ways  in  which  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  government  can  be  made  to  match  its  income. 
Says  the  New  York  ll^or/d(Dem.)  in  enumerating  them  : 

"  This  can  be  done  by  cutting  down  expenditure — and  the  only 
place  where  many  millions  can  be  spared  is  in  our  mounting  bills 


WALTER  WYMAN, 


.Surgeon-General  of  the  Public  Health  and 
Marine  Hospital  service  in  charge  of  the  yellow 
fever  situation  for  the  federal  government. 
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or  warlike  preparation.  It  can 
be  done  by  reimposing  Spanish- 
war  taxes  or  devising  others  like 
them.  It  can  be  done  by  tariff 
reduction,  which  shall  stimulate 
foreign  trade  and  so  swell  the 
custom-house  receipts.  There 
is  no  other  way." 

Which  one  of  these  three 
ways  will  be  selected?  The 
fact  that  the  President  and 
Congress  are  Republican  fur- 
nishes no  certain  answer;  for 
as  one  writer  ob.serves,  "  the 
tariff  is  no  longer  a  political 
question.  It  is  being  discussed 
by  business  men  in  a  business 
way."  The  short  life  of  the 
special  session  in  November  is 
thought  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  Congress  considenng 
at  that  time  the  troublesome 
tariff  and  deficit  or  any  other 
problems  that  would  be  likely 
to  precipitate  a  debate.  Con- 
sequently it  is  generally  believed 
that  if  the  President  calls  a 
special  session,  he  will  do  so 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  ena 
bling  the  two  houses  to  com- 
plete the  preliminary  work  of 
organization  in  time  to  proceed 
to  business  at  once  when  the 
regular  session  is  convened  a 
few  weeks  later.  This  view 
is  held  by  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
(Dem.),  which  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  altho  the  President 
may  recommend,  "  he  can  not  prescribe  a  program  "  for  Congress. 


the  other's  side  of  the  case  and 
to  do  the  other  justice.  If  only 
this  course  could  be  generally 
followed,  the  chance  of  indus- 
trial disaster  would  be  minim- 
ized." 

When  read  in  the  light  of  all 
circumstances  upon  which  they 
might  have  a  bearing  these 
words  are  given  a  peculiar  and 
important  significance,  so  there 
is  an  inclination  to  suspect  that 
his  studied  explanation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  was  made  es- 
pecially for  the  edification  of 
the  prominent  European  news- 
paper correspondents  and  other 
foreigners  now  at  Portsmouth 
attending  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence, while  there  seems  to  be 
some  warrant  for  believing  that 
at  Wilkesbarre  he  sounded  a 
friendly  but  resolute  note  of 
warning  to  the  miners  who, 
rumor  says,  are  getting  ready 
for  another  great  strike  when 
the  present  agreement  with  the 
operators  comes  to  an  end  next 
March.  Thus  the  New  York 
Sun  (Ind.),  whose  love  for  union 
labor  usually  takes  the  form  of 
rather  acrid  criticism,  says  : 


FIRST    PAINTING   OF   PRESIDENT    ROOSEVELT    BY   AN    AMERICAN    ARTIST. 


A  new  portrait  of  the  President  by  George  Burroughs  Torrey,  ordered  by  Paul 

Morton. 


PRESIDENT   ROOSEVELT   AND   THE   COAL- 

MINERS. 

A  1  7  H I LE  President  Roosevelt  said  nothing  new  in  the  speeches 
'  *  which  he  delivered  at  Wilkesbarre  and  Chautauqua  last 
week,  the  press  of  the  country  gave  niore  than  usual  attention  to 
all  his  words;  for  the  occasions  which  he  selected  for  reiterating 
and  emphasizing  his  well-known  views  were  looked  upon  as  making 
his  utterances  doubly  significant.  At  Wilkesbarre  the  President 
spoke  under  the  auspices  of  the  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union, 
and  ostensibly  for  the  cause  of  sobriety,  industry,  and  the  strenu- 
ous life.  At  Chautauqua  he  was  in  the  hands  of  an  educational 
institution,  and  gave  his  lecture  apparently  for  the  especial  benefit 
of  the  summer  students  gathered  there.  But  it  is  intimated  that  in 
both  instances  he  said  much  which  can  be  thoroughly  understood 
only  by  reading  between  the  lines,  and  that  he  was  speaking  all 
the  while  to  an  audience  far  larger  than  the  one  immediately  sur- 
rounding him.  At  Chautaucjua  in  discussing  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
he  said  : 

"  As  we  have  grown  more  and  more  powerful  our  advocacy  of 
this  doctrine  has  been  received  with  more  and  more  respect;  but 
what  has  tended  most  to  give  tiie  doctrine  standing  among  the 
nations  is  our  growing  willingness  to  show  that  we  not  only  mean 
what  we  say  and  are  prepared  to  back  it  up,  but  that  we  mean  to 
recognize  our  obligations  to  foreign  peoples  no  less  than  to  insist 
upon  our  own  rights." 

In  his  Wilkesbarre  .speech  he  cautioned  the  miners  as  follows: 

"  And  as  one  practical  point,  let  me  urge  that  in  the  event  of  any 
difficulty,  especially  if  it  is  what  is  known  as  a  labor  trouble,  both 
sides  show  themselves  willing  to  meet,  willing  to  consult,  and  anx- 
ious each  to  treat  the  other  reasonably  and  fairly,  each  to  look  at 


"  The  President's  speech  to 
the  coal-miners  and  temperance 
workers    yesterday  was    chock 

full  of  good  advice Yet  we  venture  to  surmise  that 

both  within  the  reach  of  the  President's  voice  at  Wilkesbarre  yes- 
terday and  among  those  who  read  his  speech  this  morning  there 
were  and  are  persons  whom  his  utterances  disappoint  exceed- 
ingly. 

"To  any  agitators,  labor  politicians  or  conspirators  now  in- 
triguing to  bring  about  again  in  the  anthracite  coal  region  a  situa- 
tion leading  to  another  national  calamity  like  that  of  1902,  with  its 
incidents  of  terrorism,  brutal  crime,  and  widespread  suffering-— to 
any  such  hoping  yesterday  that  the  President,  standing  alongside 
of  John  Mitchell  before  an  audience  of  miners,  would  say  some- 
thing on  impulse  that  could  be  used  by  them  later  on  in  the  way  of 
indorsement  and  credentials,  the  good  bread  which  Mr.  Roosevelt 
dispensed  on  this  occasion  must  have  seemed  like  mighty  hard 
fiint  in  their  expectant  jaws." 

President  John  Mitchell  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  is  held  re- 
sponsible by  his  critics  for  the  feeling  of  unrest  which  appears  to 
be  making  headway  in  the  anthracite  coal  regions.  It  is  reported 
that  this  active  and  forceful  labor  organizer  has  been  at  work  for 
weeks  in  the  coal-fields  strengthening  the  miners'  organizations  in 
anticipation  of  the  termination  a  few  months  hence  of  the  status 
fixed  by  the  Anthracite  Strike  Commission  in  1902.  The  Phila- 
delphia Public  /,<v/i7-67- asserts  that  he  lias  openly  declared  the  in- 
tention of  the  miners  to  reopen  all  the  (luestions  which  were  so 
happily  settled  by  that  Commission  and  to  demand  a  further  in- 
crease of  wages  and  reduction  of  the  hours  of  work.  It  is  recalled 
that  in  his  book  on  "  Organized  Labor  "  Mr.  Mitchell  says  that  the 
report  and  awards  of  tiie  Commission  were  "based  upon  premises 
which  can  not  be  maintained."  In  view  of  this  open  declaration 
of  Mr.  Mitchell  and  of  the  active  steps  which  he  is  credited  with 
taking  to  renew  trouble  if  he  deems  it  possible  or  advisable,  the 
New  York  Evening  l\h<:t  Ao^^  not  think  that  President  Roo.sevelt 
displayed    his   usual    courage    and  frankness    at   Wilkesbarre    in 
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CAN     THEY     STRIKE     A     MIXTURE 
THAT   WILL   SriT   THEM    BOTH? 

—Evans  in  the  Cleveland  Leader. 


explaining  his  attitude  toward 
the  agitators  in  the  anthracite 
coal  regions,  and  says; 

"Their  leader,  John  Mitchell, 
lives  upon  disturbance,  and  has 
openly  threatened  it  for  next 
year.  He  practically  annexes 
President  Roosevelt  as  a  fellow- 
unionist  and  a  sympathizer. 
The  opportunity  for  a  strong 
disclaimer  and  for  sound  if  un- 
welcome advice  was  tempting; 
but  the  President  preferred  to 
hide  himself  in  a  cloud  of  mean- 
ingless platitudes." 

It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  in  the  speech  which  he  de- 
livered at  Wilkesbarre  after 
President  Roosevelt  finished 
his  address,  Mr.  Mitchell  said : 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

MiiMBERS  of  the  Xew  \ork  smart  set  liave  been  paying  tribute  to  a  smarter 
set.-  The  Waslit>igton  Post. 

The  trouble  about  the  Panama  Canal  seems  to  be  that  no  sooner  does  one  man 
plan  the  great  ditch  than  another  ditches  the  great  plan.-  The  Atlanta  Journal. 

In  the  peace  negotiations  about  to  open  between  Russia  and  Japan,  China  will 
probably  figure  very  much  like  an  Equitable  vo\K^-\\o\A^x.--The  Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

Russia  has  recently  e.xpelled  several  lyceum  lecturers  from  the  empire.  Tliere 
are  some  good  points  about  the  Czar's  government,  after  -iW—Thc  Atlanta 
Journal. 

Thk  Zemstvo  Congress  made  a  beginning- and  then  it  stopped.  It  need  not 
have  followed  the  precedent  of  our  annual  Congress  in  this  respect.— yV/r  Phila- 
delphia Inqttirer. 

Some  of  the  trust  magnates  ought  to  be  able  to  evolve  a  sclieme  by  which  China 
may  be  punished  for  its  protests  by  being  compelled  to  pay  an  additional  profit.  - 
The  Washington  Star. 

As  the  United  States  didn't  bind  itself  to  be  sanitary  under  the  terms  of  the 
Piatt  amendment,  Cuba  can  not,  of  course,  take  possession  of  us  and  clean  up  New 
Orleans. —  The  Newark  News. 

A  NEW  ink  has  been  discovered  that  will  prevent  the  juggling  of  figures  on 
post-office  money  orders.  A  barrel  of  it  should  be  forwarded  promptly  to  the  crop 
statistics  bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.-  The  IVashington  Post. 

If  it  be  really  true  that  the  Czar 
desires  to  abdicate,  likewise  to  retire 
from  sight,  he  might  arrange  with  the 
Zemstvo  Congress  to  be  shifted  to 
\'ice- President.— /"ztiT/fr. 

Havin(;  taken  note  of  how  things 
are  going  in  Russia,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Norway  should  have  displayed  no 
greater  haste  in  securing  a  ruler.—-  The 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

Russia  is  naturally  incensed  at  the 
lavish  entertainment  of  .Secretary  Taft 
in  Japan,  as  she  feels  that  she  will  have 
to  foot  the  bills  without  the  pleasure  of 
participating  in  the  festivities.— 7'Atf 
Washington  Post. 

Secretary  Sato  says  Japan  would 
not  take  the  Philippines  as  a  gift.  He 
may  have  been  under  the  impression 
that  the  anti-imperialists  necessarily 
would  go  with  them. —  The  Brooklyn 
Standard  Union. 

Secretary  Bonaparte  will  not  al- 
low bill  collectors  in  the  navy  depart- 
ment during  working  hours.  Some  of 
the  clerks  doubtless  would  consider  the 
privilege  of  working  the  full  twenty- 
four  hours  equal  to  a  vacation. —  The 
Chicago  News. 


M.  WlTTE.— "  Huh,    this    war    is 

only  a  small  matter!" 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain 

Dealer. 


"It  is  equally  important  to 
say  that  many  of  the  bitter  an- 
tagonisms   and    prejudices     of 

former  years,  both  between  the  miners  and  their  employers,  and 
even  among  the  mine-workers  themselves,  have  been  slowly  but 
surely  dissipated,  and  the  prospect  of  permanent  and  honorable  in- 
dustrial peace  grows  brighter  day  by  day." 

In  commenting  upon  these  words,  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger.,  which,  by  the  way,  does  not  seem  to  be  on  friendly  terms 
with  Mr.  Mitchell,  remarks: 

"This  is  the  most  reassuring  statement  which  has  come  from 
Mr.  Mitchell,  and  made  thus  publicly  in  the  presence  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  thousands  of  the  mine-workers,  a 
tremendous  responsibility  rests  upon  Mr.  Mitchell  to  see  that  the 
union  which  he  represents  and  virtually  controls  does  nothing  to 
disturb  the  prosperous  conditions  or  the  prospects  of  peace  of 
which  he  is  so  confident.  Some  of  his  ignorant  followers  may 
place  an  unwarranted  construction  upon  the  President's  part  in  the 
proceedings  at  Wilkesbarre  on  Thursday,  but  no  one  knows  so 
well  as  Mr.  Mitchell  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  be  the  first  to  con- 
demn another  resort  to  force  in  the  coal  region.  The  President 
must  be  the  judge  of  times  and  seasons,  but  there  are  many  who 
would  have  rejoiced  had  he  taken  the  opportunity  to  lay  before  the 
miners,  with  characteristic  plainness  of  speech,  a  few  wholesome 
truths." 


Uncle  Sam.— "I  hope  it's  ripe,  gentlemen." 

—  Reynolds  in  the  Tacoma  Ledger. 

SOME   PEACE   CARTOONERY. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


BEGINNING    OF   THE   SHORT   STORY    IN 
AMERICA. 

ALTHO  it  is  perhaps  a  bit  of  overexuberant  patriotism  to 
call  Poe  the  inventor  of  the  short  story,  writes  Mr.  Robert 
Morss  Lovett  in  TJie  Reader  Magazine  for  August,  "yet  surely 
he  first  recognized  the  form  as  having  an  independent  existence, 

and  as  possess- 
ing certain  ad- 
vantages which 
the  novel  has 
not,  notably 
that  of  '  total- 
ity.'" Mr.  Lov- 
ett distinguish- 
es between  the 
"  short  story  " 
and  the  story 
that  is  merely 
short.  The 
short  story 
proper,  he  tells 
us,  begins  its 
true  history  in 
recent  times, 
and  may  be  re- 
garded as  the 
original  and 
characteristic 
literary  form  of 
the  nineteenth 
century, at  least 
in  America, 
much  as  the 
Addisonian  es- 
say and  the  novel  were  original  and  characteristic  types  of  Eng- 
lish literature  in  the  century  before.  The  peculiar  quality  of  the 
short  story  has  been  defined  by  Prof.  C.  S.  Baldwin  as  "Unity  of 
impression  through  strict  unity  of  form."  Of  the  origin  of  this 
distinctive  literary  form  Mr.  Lovett  goes  on  to  say  ; 

"  The  supremacy  of  a  particular  form  of  literature  depends  very 
largely  upon  the  mechanical  devices  which  exist  for  bringing 
author  and  public  together.  The  institution  of  the  traveling  com- 
pany of  players,  and  of  the  theater  in  London,  determined  that 
i\Larlowe,  Shakespeare,  and  Ben  Jonson  should  be  dramatists, 
and  not  story-tellers,  pamphleteers,  or  epic  poets.  The  appearance 
of  the  journal,  in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  public,  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  comment  of  Steele 
and  Addison  upon  the  lighter  social  topics.  The  bookseller,  the 
circulating  library,  and  the  fashion  of  serial  publication,  together 
account  for  the  long  persistence  of  the  typical  British  three-volume 
novel.  In  like  manner,  the  vogue  of  the  short  story  depends  on 
the  invention  of  the  modern  magazine.  The  magazine  is,  it  is  true, 
an  eighteenth  century  product;  but  it  was,  for  many  years,  almost 
entirely  a  medium  for  circulating  news  and  criticism,  and  found 
space  for  original  literature  chicHy  in  the  form  of  poetry.  Early 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  after  the  establishment  of  the 
great  critical  reviews.  The  luiinburgh  and  The  Quarterly .  there 
came  into  being  certain  lighter  and  more  miscellaneous  periodicals, 
such  as  The  London,  /i/ackwood\s\  and  Eraser's,  whicii  gave  em- 
ployment to  that  brilliant  group  of  miscellanists.  of  whom  De 
Quincey  is  chief.  These  magazines  publi.shed  short  fiction,  but 
it  is  perhaps  characteristic  of  British  conservatism  that  the  writers 
of  these  tales  did  not  seek  to  separate  them  from  forms  of  litera- 
ture to  which  the  public  was  already  used.  If  Leigh  Hunt,  for 
instance,  wished  to  introduce  a  story  into  a  series  of  articles,  he 
gave  it,  so  far  as  po.ssible,  the  manner  and  the  form  of  the  essay. 
Carlyle  translated  from  the  (ierman  a  number  of  rather  long  nar- 
ratives which  are,  in  effect,  condensed  novels,  or  romances.  In 
America,  on  the  contrary,  the  periodicals  and  year-books  of  mis- 


l.N     IHli    .MIST. 

From  a  print  by  Hiroshige  II,  a  representative  of  Ukiyo- 
ye,  the  popular  school  of  Japanese  art. 


cellaneous  literature  were  bound  by  no  such  traditions,  and  we 
early  find  the  writers  for  them  and  the  readers  of  them  interested 
in  those  experiments  in  the  technique  of  short  fiction  which  con- 
stitute in  English  literature,  as  do  the  contes  of  (iautier  and  Md- 
rimi'e,  in  French,  a  new  species — in  other  words,  a  new  fact  in  the 
process  of  creation." 

The  vital  difference  between  the  true  short  story  and  the  tale, 
continues  Mr.  Lovett,  appears  in  any  study  of  American  literature 
in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  "  In  America,  as  in 
England  and  in  Europe  generally,  the  cardinal  fact  to  be  reckoned 
with  is  the  so-called  Romantic  Movement."  Mr.  Lovett  suggests 
that  it  was  "  the  essential  romanticism  of  Poe  and  Hawthorne" 
that  resulted  in  "  that  complete  and  organic  union  between  sub- 
stance and  form,  that  unity  and  totality  of  effect  which,  we  have 
seen,  constitute  the  peculiar  art  of  the  short  story."  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  contrast  the  intiuences  exercised  upon  succeeding  fiction 
by  these  two  early  exponents  of  the  short  story.     We  read  : 

"  Poe  had  undoubtedly  a  large  influence  on  succeeding  story- 
writers,  American,  English,  and  French.  His  influence  has  been 
the  wider  because  his  tales  of  cleverness  really  belong  to  no  coun- 
try or  race.  As  in  the  case  of  Scribe,  the  international  French 
dramatist,  what  was  significant  in  his  work,  his  technique,  could 
be  transported  anywhere,  would  pass  current  among  all  nations, 
and  could  be  counterfeited  by  any  man  of  industry.  Of  things 
more  difficult  of  transmission  and  assimilation — of  national  or  lo- 
cal realism,  of  criticism  of  life — he  has  nothing.  His  characters 
are  automata  ;  his  stories  take  place  nowhere  or  anywhere  ;  he  has 
no  ethical  outlook.  He  is  thus  significant  as  an  international 
writer  rather  than  as  the  founder  of  the  American  school  of  fiction. 
That  school,  for  its  distinctive  qualities,  looks  back  to  Hawthorne 
as  its  originator.  .  .  .  After  all,  however,  Hawthorne's  greatness 
is  not  a  matter  of  mechanical  skill,  but  of  temperament.  His 
quality  is  to  be  tested  by  its  elusiveness  under  analysis  or  imita- 
tion. Any  man  of  second-rate  intelligence  can  imitate  Poe,  but 
Hawthorne  is  inimitable." 


UKIYO-YE,  THE  POPULAR  SCHOOL  OF 
JAPANESE  ART. 

'  I  ^HE  Japanese  color-print,  now  claiming  the  attention  of  the 
*■  art  world,  may  be  regarded  as  the  objective  symbol  of  Ukiyo- 
ye,  the  popular  school  of  Japanese  art,  "  so  poetically  interpreted 
'The  Floating  World.'  "  "  Impressions  of  Ukiyo-ye,"  a  little  book 
from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Dora  Amsden,  gives  an  interesting  account 

of  this  school,       

together  with 
certain  sugges- 
tions to  collect- 
ors of  Japan- 
ese prints.  The 
two  great  aris- 
tocratic schools 
of  art,  Tosa 
and  Kano,Mrs. 
Amsden  tells 
us,  flourished 
independently 
until  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eight- 
eenth century, 
when  the  gen- 
ius of  the  pop- 
ular artists, 
for  m  i  n  g  the 
school  of  Uki- 
yo-ye, gradual- 
ly fused  the  tra- 
ditions of  Tosa 
and  Kano,  and 

,  ,        ,  ,  THE   ACTOR    KIKUGORO. 

absorbed      the  _„,..,..„,  .     »     j    ■  j 

By  Toyokuni  I,     The  great  actor-designer,  and  master 

methods    of  of  mimetic  art." 
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these  rival  schools,  "  which,  differing  in  tcchnic  and  motive,  were 
united  in  tiieir  proud  disdain  of  the  new  art  which  dared  to  represent 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  common  people."  Harunobu  and 
Hokusai,  Kiyonaga  and  Hiroshige,  leaders  of  Ukiyo-ye,  are  de- 
scribed as  "  the  crowning  glory  of  all  the  schools — the  artists  whose 
genius  told  the  story  of  their  country,  day  by  day,  weaving  a  cen- 
tury of  history  into  one  living  encyclopedia,  sumptuous  in  form, 
kaleidoscopic  in  color."  The  aristocratic  schools  had  confined 
themselves  entirely  to  representations  of  princely  pageantry,  to 
portraiture,  and  to  ideal  pictures  of  mythical  saints  and  sages. 
Ukiyo-ye.  we  are  told,  "prepared  Japan  for  intercourse  with  other 
nations  by  developing  in  the  common  people  an  interest  in  other 
countries,  in  science  and  foreign  culture,  and  by  promoting  the 
desire  to  travel,  through  the  means  of  illustrated  books  of  varied 
scenes."  To  Ukiyo-ye,  we  are  further  assured,  the  Japanese  owed 
the  gradual  expansion  of  international  consciousness  which  cul- 
mmated  in  the  revolution  of  i86S— "a  revolution,  the  most  aston- 
ishing in  history,  accomplished  as  if  by  miracle  ;  but  the  esoteric 
germ  of  this  seemingly  spontaneous  growth  of  Meiji  lay  in  the 
atelier  of  the  artists  of  Ukiyo-ye." 

Mrs.  Amsden  traces  the  wonderful  color  sense  of  the  print  artists 
to  the  influence  of  a  fifteenth  century  monk.  But  it  may  be  claimed, 
she  says,  for  Hishigawa  Moronobu,  an  artist  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  that  he  was  the  real  founder  of  the  school.  To  quote 
more  fully  : 

"The  leading  light  in  art  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury was  Cho  Densu,  the   Fra  Angelico  of  Japan,  who,  a  simple 

monk,  ser^^ing 
in  a  Kyoto  tem- 
ple, must,  in  a 
trance  of  relig- 
ious and  ar- 
tistic ecstasy, 
have  beheld  a 
spectrum  of 
fadeless  dyes, 
so  wondrous 
were  the  colors 
he  lavished  up- 
on the  draper- 
ies of  his  saints 
and  sages.  The 
splendor  of 
this  b  e  a  ti  fi  c 
vision  has  nev- 
er faded,  for 
the  masters 
who  followed 
in  the  footsteps 
of  the  inspired 
monk  reverent- 
ly preserved 
the  secret  of 
these  precious 
shades,  till  at 
last,  in  the  form 
of  the  Ukiyo- 
ye  print,  they 
were  sown  broadcast,  and  revolutionized  the  color  sense  of  the  art 

world 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  appeared  Hishigawa 
Moronobu,  considered  by  many  to  be  the  real  founder  of  Ukiyo- 
ye.  His  genius  welded  with  the  new  motif  the  use  of  the  block  for 
printing,  an  innovation  which  led  to  the  most  characteristic  devel- 
opment in  Ukiyo-ye  art.  This  art  of  printing,  which  originated  in 
China  and  Korea,  had,  until  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, been  confined  solely  to  the  service  of  religion  for  the  repro- 
duction of  texts  and  images,  but  Moronobu  conceived  the  idea  of 
using  the  form  of  printed  book  illustration,  just  coming  into  vogue, 
as  a  channel  to  set  forth  the  life  of  the  people.  Besides  printing 
and  illustrating  books,  he  began  printing  single  sheets,  occasionally 
adding  to  the  printed  outlines  dashes  of  color  from  the  brush, 
principally  in  orange  and  green.     These  sheets,  the  precursors  of 


WHILE    MOTHER    SLEEPS. 

By  the  artist  Utamaro. 


ONE  OF  THE  THIRTY-SIX  VIEWS   OF  MOUNT  FUJI. 

By  Hokusai,  master  of  Ukiyo-ye,  and  nicknamed  "the  old  man  mad 
about  painting." 

the  Ukiyo-ye  prints,  superseded  the  Ofsu-ye — impressionistic  hand- 
paintings,  drafted  hastily  for  rapid  circulation." 

The  crowning  glory  of  the  popular  school  was  Hokusai,  "  the 
eld  man  mad  about  painting,"  who  wrote  of  himself,  in  a  preface 
to  his  "  Hundred  Views  of  Fuji  " : 

"  From  the  age  of  six  I  had  a  mania  for  drawing  the  forms  of 
things.  By  the  time  i  vas  fifty  I  had  published  an  infinity  of  de- 
signs, but  all  T  have  produced  before  the  age  of  seventy  is  not 
worth  taking  into  account.  At  seventy-five  I  have  learned  a  little 
about  the  real  structure  of  nature — of  animals,  plants  and  trees, 
birds,  fishes  and  insects.  In  consequence,  when  I  am  eighty,  I 
shall  have  made  still  more  progress.  At  ninety  I  shall  penetrate 
the  mystery  of  things;  at  a  hundred  I  shall  certainly  have  reached 
a  marvelous  stage,  and  when  I  am  a  hundred  and  ten,  everything 
I  do— be  it  but  a  line  or  dot — will  be  alive.  I  beg  those  who  live 
as  long  as  I  do  to  see  if  1  do  not  keep  my  word." 

Hokusai  died  in  1849,  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine,  his  work  reveal- 
ing a  continual  increase  in  power  to  the  last.  Of  his  work  Mrs. 
Amsden  writes  : 

"His  fecundity  was  marvelous.  He  illustrated  books  of  all 
kinds,  poetry,  comic  albums,  accounts  of  travels — in  fact,  his 
works  are  an  encyclopedia  of  Japanese  life.  His  paintings  are 
scattered,  and  countless  numbers  lost,  many  being  merely  ephem- 
eral drawings,  thrown  off  for  the  passing  pleasure  of  the  populace. 
The  original  designs  for  the  prints  were  transferred  to  the  blocks, 
and  lost,  tho  the  master  rigidly  superintended  the  reproduction  of 
his  works,  and  his  wood -cutters  were  trained  to  follow  the  grace- 
ful sweeping  curves  with  perfect  accuracy 

"Gustave  Geffray  truly  gaged  the  genius  of  Hokusai  in  speaking 
of  his  'fights  beyond  the  horizon.'  In  the  master  we  recognize  the 
creator.  He  feels  the  mystery  of  the  birth  of  mountains,  as  in 
that  weird  composition  of  Fuji,  where  the  great  cone  is  seen  rising 
above  circle  upon  circle  of  serpentine  coils,  forming  the  mystic 
tomoy^ — symbol  of  creation  and  eternity.  He  feels  the  pulsation 
of  the  universe,  and  the  life  of  ocean,  and,  in  a  frenzy  of  creative 
power,  beneath  his  hand  the  curved  crests  of  foaming  waves  break 
into  life,  flashing  into  countless  sea-birds  bom  of  the  froth  of  ocean. 
He  is  the  painter  of  chimera,  the  prophet  of  cataclysm  ;  he  'gives 
the  world  a  shake,  and  invents  chaos.'" 

On  his  death-bed   Hokusai   murmured,  "  If  Heaven  had   but 
granted  me  five  more  years  I  could  have  been  a  real  painter." 


Labor  and  Result  in  Painting.— To  estimate  an  artist's 
work  in  terms  of  the  number  of  brush-strokes  he  uses  seems  a 
curious  method,  but  it  is  employed  by  a  corre.spondent  of  Nature 
(London,)  in  an  interesting  speculation  as  to  the  relation  between 
the  physical  labor  expended  on  a  picture  and  the  artistic  result. 
Says  thi^  writer: 

"  The  number  of  strokes  of  the  paint-brush  that  go  to  making  a 
picture  is  of  some  scientific  interest,  so  I  venture  to  record   two 
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personal  experiences.  Some  years  ago  I  was  painted  by  Graef ,  a 
well-known  (ierman  artist,  when,  finding  it  very  tedious  to  sit 
doing  nothing,  I  amused  myself  by  counting  the  number  of  strokes 
per  minute  that  he  bestowed  on  the  portrait.  He  was  methodical, 
and  it  was  easy  to  calculate  their  average  number,  and  as  I  knew 
only  too  well  the  hours,  and  therefore  the  number  of  minutes,  I  sat 
to  him,  the  product  of  the  two  numbers  gave  what  I  wanted  to 
learn.  It  was  20,000.  A  year  and  a  half  ago  I  was  again  painted 
by  the  late  lamented  artist  Charles  Furse.  whose  method  was  to- 
tally different  from  that  of  Ciraef.  He  looked  hard  at  me,  mixing 
his  colors  the  while,  then,  dashing  at  the  portrait,  made  his  dabs 
so  fast  that  I  had  to  estimate  rather  than  count  them.  Proceed- 
ing as  before,  the  result,  to  my  great  surprise,  was  the  same,  20,- 
000.  Large  as  this  number  is,  it  is  less  than  the  number  of  stitches 
in  an  ordinary  pair  of  knitted  socks. 

"  The  following  point  impressed  me  strongly.  Graef  had  a 
humorous  phrase  for  the  very  last  stage  of  his  portrait,  which  was 
•painting  the  buttons.'  Thus,  he  said, 'in  five  days'  time  I  shall 
come  to  the  buttons.'  Four  days  passed,  and  the  hours  and  min- 
utes of  the  last  day,  when  he  suddenly  and  joyfully  exclaimed,  'I 
am  come  to  the  buttons.'  I  watched  at  first  with  amused  surprise, 
followed  by  an  admiration  not  far  from  awe.  He  poised  his  brush 
for  a  moment,  made  three  rapid  twists  with  it,  and  three  well 
painted  buttons  were  thereby  created.  The  rule  of  three  seemed 
to  show  that  if  so  much  could  be  done  with  three  strokes,  what 
an  enormous  amount  of  skilled  work  must  go  to  the  painting  of  a 
portrait  which  required  20,000  of  them.  At  the  same  time,  it  made 
me  wonder  whether  painters  had  mastered  the  art  of  getting  the 
maximum  result  from  their  labor.  I  make  this  remark  as  a  con- 
fessed Philistine.  Anyhow,  I  hope  that  future  sitters  will  beguile 
their  tedium  in  the  same  way  that  I  did.  and  tell  the  results." 

The  correspondent  signs  himself  F.  G.  and  may  (or  may  not)  be 
Francis  Gallon,  the  well-known  biological  statistician. 


THE    PURITAN   OBJECTION   TO   WALT 
WHITMAN. 

HOW  Walt  Whitman  fared  at  the  hands  of  puritanism  when 
his  "  Leaves  of  Grass  "  was  published  is  discussed  in  one  of 
the  chapters  of  Andrew  Macphail's  recent  volume,  "  Essays  in  Pu- 
ritanism," It  is  the  puritanism  of  the  coterie  of  Boston  men-of- 
etters  that  the  author  particularly  deals  with.  These  critics,  he 
says,  were  "singularly  unanimous  in  their  judgment;  and  as  it  af- 
terward turned  out  they  were  mainly  in  the  wrong."  Dr.  Macphail 
does  not  answer  their  "  wilful  and  vicious  harshness  "  by  vitupera- 
tion; indeed,  he  affects  to  see  "  something  worthy  of  admiration 
in  the  conduct  of  any  set  of  Pharisees  who  resist  a  doctrine  which 
they  believe  to  be  false."  "  To  the  generation  which  lived  half  a 
■century  ago,"  he  says,  "  Walt  Whitman  was  nothing  more  than  the 
son  of  a  carpenter,  born  of  themselves,  a  man  who  spent  his  life 
among  the  toilers,  chiefly  where  they  suffered  most;  a  man  who 
uttered  a  few  sayings  which  did  not  look  like  poetry  when  they 
were  printed  in  a  book."  The  case  which  they  made  out  against 
him  was  "  not  that  it  was  strange  and  queer  and  unmetrical,  with- 
out good  sense  or  agreeable  sound,  but  that  it  was  unclean."  The 
writer  goes  on  to  examine  the  state  of  mind  of  the  people  who  laid 
the  charge  : 

"It  is  the  fashion  to  speak  lightly  of  the  early  I'uritans  who 
settled  in  New  England  ;  to  explain  the  narrowness  of  their  lives 
by  their  hard  environment;  and  to  account  for  their  insensibility 
by  the  lack  of  stimulation.  If  their  lives  were  narrow,  they  were 
lofty  ;  if  they  were  in.sensible  to  what  appeals  to  us  in  art  and  liter- 
ature, they  liad  ideals  of  their  own,  which  so  far  transcended  the 
things  of  this  world  that  art  and  literature  were  not  worth  bother- 
ing about  in  comparison  with  them.  To  attain  to  a  knowledge  of 
God  was  the  end  of  their  striving,  and  in  the  struggle  everything 
that  we  are  making  such  a  fuss  about  was  trampled  under  foot. 
When  a  man  gets  it  into  his  head  tliat  by  searching  he  can  find  out 
God,  he  cares  very  little  for  the  flower  on  the  crannied  wall,  much 
less  for  the  pictures  of  it  or  for  the  rliymes  which  the  poet  makes. 
Of  course  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  infertility  of  the  country  to- 
day in  the  various  forms  of  art  is  due  to  a  preoccupation  with  the 
things  of  God.     The  utmost  that  is  urged  is  that  the  bent  of  the 


people  in  the  early  days  was  toward  theology  and  away  from  art, 
and  that  as  time  went  on  they  finally  attained  to  an  attitude  of 
strict  neutrality  or  indifference  to  both. 

"The  period  preceding  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  Civil  War 
was,  in  many  respects,  the  queerest  in  the  annals  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  people  who  lived  in  that  time  could  not  know  that 
there  was  a  poet  in  their  midst  speaking  for  a  generation  which 
was  not  yet  born.  There  was  very  little  value  set  upon  artistic  ex- 
pression of  any  kind,  and  but  slight  discrimination  between  what 
was  good  and  what  was  bad  in  any  form  of  art.  .  .  .  The  people 
were  yet  under  the  shadow  of  their  ancestral  tree.  They  did  not 
care  whether  any  given  poetry  was  good  or  bad.  They  had  no 
interest  whatever  in  poetry.  They  knew  it  was  wrong  to  hold 
their  fellow-men  in  bondage,  and  they  were  resolute  to  put  an  end 
to  that  form  of  evil  at  least." 

Besides  possessing  this  moral  and  spiritual  preoccupation  they 
held  to  certain  standards  of  life  up  to  which  the  poets  were  ex- 
pected to  live,  and  these  were  exemplified  in  the  habits  of  the  poets 
of  Boston.  The  latter  did  not,  like  Whitman,  "have  a  ruddy  face 
and  wear  big  whiskers,  cross  the  ferry  in  the  pilot-house  of  the 
steamer,  ride  on  top  of  an  omnibus  and  talk  with  low  people,  tread 
with  bare  feet  the  shore  of  Long  Island,  or  swim  naked  in  its  wa- 
ters." More  than  this,  scandal  was  created  by  Whitman's  revolt 
against  the  view  taken  of  subjects  which  polite  intercourse  put 
under  the  ban.  The  writer  quotes  from  a  letter  of  W.  W.  Story 
to  Lowell  to  show  that  the  assumption  of  the  New  England  mind 
was  that  "  the  main  office  of  the  ijjood  was  to  minister  to  sensual- 
ity." On  the  other  hand,  says  Mr.  Macphail,  "to  Whitman  this 
spirit  in  the  blood  was  a  noble  creation  for  a  divinely  appointed 
and  glorious  purpose.  He  magnified  it  and  made  it  honorable ; 
the  wise  men  of  New  England  strove  to  put  it  under  foot;  or 
rather,  the  thing  died  of  inanition,  and  they  took  credit  to  them- 
selves for  having  destroyed  it."  Whitman  was  born  free  from 
conventions.which  hedged  in  his  fellow-men.  "  He  had  the  virtues 
inherent  in  the  New  England  stock  and  was  free  from  many  of  its 
vices."     Mr.  Macphail  continues  : 

"  He  lived  a  life  of  freedom.  He  saw  that  his  countrymen  pos- 
sessed some  of  the  elements  of  freedom,  and  he  wished  to  set  them 
wholly  free.  He  addressed  them  as  a  prophet,  that  is,  as  one 
who  speaks  for  another.  He  examined  himself  as  the  son  of  hu- 
manity, and  disclosed  the  record  of  his  observations.  As  a  result, 
the  people  said  that  he  was  possessed  of  a  devil,  that  he  was  in- 
sane ;  and  when  Emerson  hailed  the  '  Leaves  of  Grass  '  in  the 
words,  '  I  give  you  joy  of  your  free  and  brave  thought.  I  have 
great  joy  in  it.  I  wish  to  see  my  benefactor' — the  Boston  Fosi 
could  only  account  for  the  commendation  of  such  a  '  prurient  and 
polluted  work  '  on  the  ground  that  Emerson  was  also  suffering 
from  temporary  insanity,  and  was  impure-minded  as  well.  '  Wo 
and  shame,'  this  newspaper  cried,  '  for  the  land  of  liberty,  if  its 
literature's  stream  is  to  flow  from  the  filthy  fountain  of  licentious 
corruption.  No  merits  can  atone  for  the  exulting  audacity  of  the 
obscenity  which  marks  a  large  portion  of  the  volume;  its  vaunted 
manliness  is  the  deification  of  self  and  defiance  of  the  Deity;  its 
liberty  is  the  wildest  license;  its  love  the  essence  of  the  lowest 
lust.'  It  can  not  be  alleged  that  this  was  a  mere  hasty  utterance, 
for  it  was  written  in  i860,  five  years  after  the  book  appeared." 

Whitman's  view  stands  at  tlie  other  extreme  from  that  of  puri- 
tanism, whose  calm  assurance  he  undertook  to  unsettle.  Some 
abatements  of  his  extreme  views,  the  author  claims,  it  may  be  nec- 
essary for  us  to  make,  now  that  we  have  been  benefited  by  the 
courage  of  his  gospel.  How  the  two  views  stand  opposed  he  sets 
forth  in  the  following  : 

"Those  who  have  had  the  patience  to  inform  themselves  of  the 
views  upon  human  life  wliich  prevailed  during  the  time  of  Jona- 
than Edwards,  will  observe  that  Whitman  looked  upon  the  matter 
in  a  different  light.  To  those  fathers  in  New  England,  humanity 
was  a  poor  thing,  a  vile  worm,  loathsome,  deformed,  altogether 
filthy,  and  reserved  for  burning.  Whitman  looked  on  the  thing 
as  it  is,  not  through  the  eyes  of  the  dead,  not  as  a  specter  in  books. 
He  went  to  the  bank  by  the  wood.  He  looked  at  humanity  undis- 
guised and  naked.  'Clear  and  sweet  was  its  soul:  clear  and 
.sweet  in  all  that  is  not  its  soul.'     To  this  poet  it  was  yet  the  even- 
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ing  of  the  sixth  daj-.  when  God  surveyed  everything  which  he  had 
made,  and  beliold  it  was  very  good.  The  Puritan  theologians  saw 
only  that  tiie  wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the  earth,  that  every 
UTiagination  of  the  thoughts  in  his  heart  was  evil  continually;  and 
■7,hatever  may  have  been  tiie  sentiments  of  the  Creator  toward  His 
own  handiwork,  certainly  it  repented  them  that  man  had  been 
made  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  them  to  the  heart. 

"To  Whitman's  eyes  everything  was  beautiful,  in  the  full  light 
of  the  sun,  which  was  ugly  and  distorted  in  the  fearful  gloom 
which  brooded  over  the  world  of  the  theologians.  That  gloom 
was  yet  heavy  over  New  England  when  Walt  Whitman  came,  cry- 
ing out  that  all  things  should  stand  forth  in  the  light." 


A   DRAMATIST   ON   THE   ART   OF   ACTING. 

'  I  ^WO  theories  have  long  been  held  and  expounded  with  refer- 
-*-  ence  to  the  right  relation  between  the  actor  and  his  art. 
According  to  one  of  these  theories— Coquelin  being  its  most  con- 
spicuous living  protagonist— the  actor  is  merely  a  clever,  subtle, 
adroit  imitator.  His  art  consists  in  creating  a  perfect  illusion,  in 
making  the  audience  feel  what  he  himself  does  not  and  can  not 
feel,  his  preoccupation  being  the  minute,  objective  study  of  the 
expression  of  the  mood  or  emotion  which  the  character  depicted 
by  him  is  experiencing  at  the  time.  According  to  the  other  the- 
ory, defended  by  Sir  Henry  Irving,  the  actor  is  not  "  convincing" 
unless  he  sinks  his  own  personality  in  the  part  played-unless  he 
lives  \t  and  thoroughly  identities  himself  with  it;  in  other  words, 
acting,  as  he  might  say,  is  a  subjective  and  sincere  art,  not  mere 
virtuosity  in  mimicry  and  imitation. 

The  French  school  is  supposed  to  share  Coquelin's  view,  and  as 
the  French  have  always  laid  much  stress  on  delicacy,  refinement, 
and  finish  in  acting,  their  testimony  has  been  regarded  as  particu- 
larly significant.      But  Alfred  Capus,  the  popular  and   admired 

playwright,  in  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  theater 
and  the  art  of  the  drama, 
not  only  adopts  the  op- 
posite theory  but  carries 
it  beyond  the  extremest 
point  occupied  by  any 
other  of  its  adherents. 

We  admire,  he  says 
in  one  of  his  essays  in 
Le  Figaro,  those  versa- 
tile and  resourceful  ac- 
tors and  actres.ses  who 
pass  from  role  to  r61e 
and  assume  the  most  di- 
verse and  dissimilar 
parts  without  the  slight- 
est difficulty.  We  see 
and  applaud  them,  he 
continues,  as  workmen, 
as  princes,  as  magis- 
trates, as  poor  wretches, 
as  millionaires,  and 
marvel  at  their  skill  and 
infinite  variety.  But  these  are  merely  popular  favorites  ;  they  are 
not  the  great  artists  ;  they  lack  that  supreme  gift  which  is  essential 
to  authority  and  enduring  fame.  They  are  not  the  geniuses  of  the 
theater  ;  they  are  forgotten  as  soon  as  their  active  career  is  closed. 
They  are  translators,  not  true  interpreters  ;  they  do  not  give  us  the 
impression  of  life.     M.  Capus  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Here  we  encounter  the  prevalent  theory,  which  may  be  stated 
as  follows :  '  The  great  artist  is  not  he  who  allows  his  own  per- 
sonality to  shine  through  any  one  of  his  impersonations.  For 
it  is  not  the  actor  whom  we  should  see  on  the  stage  as  lover, 
miser,  hypocrite,  victim  of  jealousy  or  ambition;  it  is  Othello, 
Tartuffe,  Romeo,  Macbeth,  we  should  see.     His  own  nature  and 
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peculiarities  the  artist  should  be  able  to  divest  himself  of  in  order 
to  assume  those  of  the  character  impersonated.  He  should  disap- 
pear in  the  part  instead  of  imposing  himself  upon  it.' 

"  One  observation  will  show  the  superficiality  and  danger  of  this 
theory.  Let  the  dramatic  author  have  as  much  creative  power 
as  you  please,  he  can 
not  create  a  complete, 
full  grown  personality. 
He  can  not  exhibit  a 
man  or  woman  in  all  the 
essential  circumstances 
of  life,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  all  the  torces 
which  shape  a  destiny. 
He  can  not  follow  this 
man  or  that  woman  from 
childhood  todeath.  The 
conditions  of  the  art  as 
well  as  of  the  stage  for- 
bid this.  Be  he  a  vShake- 
speare  or  Moli&re,  the 
playwright  is  obliged  to 
select  a  brief  period  of 
the  life  of  his  charac- 
ters ;  but  if  he  is  a 
genius,  he  will  discover 
the  hour  at  which  the 
characters  and  their  pas- 
sions have  attained  their 
maximum  intensity." 

Capus  compares  Bal- 
zac's picture  of  a  miser 
in  "Eugenie  (irandet" 
with  Moliere's  "I'Avare."  and  shows  how  incomplete,  inade- 
quate, rough,  impressionistic  the  latter  sketch  is  beside  the  thor- 
ough study  of  the  same  type  by  that  novelist.  If,  then,  the 
dramatist,  owing  to  the  limitations  of  his  art,  can  not  create  a  full- 
blooded,  living  character,  is  not  the  function  of  the  actor  to  sup- 
plement this  work,  to  supply  the  deficiency?    To  quote  further: 

"  It  is  the  actor  who  must  unify  and  harmonize,  by  means  of  his 
own  personality,  the  scattered  words  and  disconnected  actions  of 
the  character;  he  it  is  who  must  absorb  and  assimilate  the  senti- 
ments and  tlioughts  of  this  imaginary  being  and  make  them  his 
own,  to  present  them  to  the  public  in  the  order  and  unity  of  life. 
Nay,  more;  that  which  is  not  expressed  and  can  not  be  in  the  text 
— the  intentions,  the  implications,  the  roots,  the  thousand  nuances 
of  word,  gesture,  movement— the  actor  must  divine  these  and  add 
them  to  his  part." 

In  short,  the  actor,  to  interpret  life,  must  live,  move,  and  lo.se 
himself  in  the  part,  and  if  this  be  impossible  to  him,  he  should  not 
undertake  the  impersonation.  If  his  own  personality  be  in  direct 
contradiction  to  that  of  the  character,  he  should  not  play  the  part. 
Capus  concludes  as  follows  : 

"  No,  one  is  not  a  great  artist  because  one  can  play,  vvith  facility, 
with  talent,  with  spirit,  the  most  dissimilar  parts — to-day  a  drama, 
to-morrow  a  comedy,  the  day  after  a  farce.  On  the  contrary,  one 
is  a  great  artist  only  if  one  can  play  certain  parts  in  all  their  pro- 
fundity, with  all  the  intensity  of  life.  What  is  interesting  in  the 
actor's  art,  as  in  every  other,  is  originality — perfection.  .  .  .  Why 
do  actresses  impress  us  more  deeply  by  their  art  than  actors?  It 
is  not  because  of  their  charm  as  women,  but  primarily  because  the 
sentiments  and  emotions  they  habitually  express  permit  them  to 
put  their  whole  personality,  their  soul,  their  physical  and  moral 
qualities,  into  their  assumptions  of  character."— 7>a«j'/fl/'/<?«  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 

.Mr.  Norman  HAPr.oon,  writing  in  fo///>r'.f  Weekly  o{  the  late  Secretary  of 
State,  says:  "Too  slight  as  was  my  acquaintance  with  John  Hay,  I  have  felt 
ashamed  in  his  presence,  because  as  he  looked  out  across  this  earth,  to  the  sky 
Ijeyond.  thoughts  came  to  his  heart,  and  words  to  his  lips,  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  world's  beauty,  that  I  could  in  no  way  meet  with  any  approaching  richness  of 
allusion.  His  friends  everywhere.  I  imagine,  had  this  exhilaration  of  losing  the 
statesman  in  the  poet.  ...  I  do  not  well  know  how  to  put  in  words  this  feeling, 
that  when  John  Hay  died  it  was  more  than  one  good  statesman  gone  :  it  was  the 
passing  into  dust  of  a  being  singularly  full  of  light  and  of  responsiveness  to  th^- 
manifold  attractiveness  of  this  puppet-show  in  which  we  live.  It  was  the  end  ol 
something  encouraging  and  rare." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION, 


FRENZIED   SCIENCE. 

ARE  we  introducing  in  connection  with  a  good  deal  of  our  seri- 
ous scientific  work  "  the  flamboyant  methods  of  the  profes- 
sional advertising  manager"?  This  accusation  is  made  editorially 
by  The  Electrical  World  and  Engineer  i^&vi  York),  which  asserts 
that  some  institutions  of  learning  consent  to  become  the  prey  of 
sensation-mongers — to  be  exploited  by  men  who  may  be  compared 
with  "the  advance  agents  of  a  circus."  These  be  strong  words, 
but  the  writer  of  the  editorial  in  question  regards  them  as  amply 
justified  by  the  facts.  As  a  case  particularly  in  point  he  instances 
the  various  recent  investigations  of  radium  and  radioactivity,  and 
the  way  in  which  they  have  been  made  public ;  thus  : 

"  From  time  to  time  we  have  raised  a  voice  of  warning  against 
hasty  acceptance  of  the  fervid  hypotheses  that  befog  the  ascer- 
tained facts  of  radioactivity.  The  need  for  sober  judgment  has 
been  emphasized  over  and  over  again  by  the  wild  statements 
wliich  have  gone  the  rounds  of  the  technical  as  well  as  the  non- 
technical press.  The  latest  of  the.se  has  just  forced  itself  upon  our 
notice  and  calls  for  pointed  comment.  It  is  built  around  the  fol- 
lowing thesis:  '  It  is  sober  fact  that  radium  has  shaken  the  law  of 
gravitation,  has  set  at  apparent  detiance  the  law  of  conservation 
of  energy,  has  displaced  the  atomic  theory,  has  rewritten  chemis- 
try, and  has  provided  a  new  account  of  the  ultimate  constitution 
of  the  universe.'  Now,  in  the  interest  of  scientific  truth,  be  it  set 
down  that  the  statement  just  quoted  is  largely  nonsense  in  each 
and  every  particular.  Whatever  the  investigation  of  radioactivity 
may  do  in  the  fulness  of  time,  it  has  not  yet  done  any  one  of  these 
things.  It  has  in  truth  produced  interesting  results  which  some 
day  will  be  coordinated,  but  in  doing  so  it  has  unhappily  stimu- 
lated the  publication  of  all  manner  of  ill-grounded  hypotheses 
which  in  turn  have  befooled  the  credulous  and  the  superficial. 
Such  psychological  phenomena  accompany  not  infrequently  new 
lines  of  investigation,  whether  these  lead  to  important  results  or 
not.  Their  acute  phase  at  tiiis  particular  stage  of  the  study  of 
radioactivity  is  most  unfortunate,  since  they  divert  attention  from 
the  really  important  features  of  the  investigation  and  bring  legiti- 
mate and  sane  research  to  the  very  verge  of  charlatanry." 

That  the  germ  of  a  great  generalization  may  lie  in  radioactivity 
is  freely  admitted  by  the  writer,  but  he  believes  that  it  will  come 
to  fruition  only  after  years  of  painstaking  labor  and  "  weeding  out 
of  rank  hypotheses."  He  warns  the  untrained  investigator  to 
keep  away  from  radium,  since  even  the  skilled  are  likely  to  be  led 
astray  by  their  enthusiasm.  Especially  does  he  object  to  the 
newspaper  comments  on  the  announcement  that  Burke,  of  Cam- 
bridge University,  has  succeeded  in  stimulating  the  appearance  of 
life  in  a  sterilized  medium  by  means  of  radium.     He  says : 

"  Not  having  seen  the  experiments,  we  hesitate  to  pass  judgment 
upon  the  actual  facts,  but  we  can  not  be  unmindful  that  within  the 
past  half  century  similar  announcements  have  several  times  been 
made  by  reputable  but  mistaken  investigators.  In  each  case  fur- 
ther research  has  completely  discredited  the  alleged  discovery. 
There  is  nothing  inherently  unbelievable  in  the  production  of  or- 
ganized life  by  purely  chemical  or  physical  processes,  but  on  the 
other  hand  there  has  never  been  adduced  evidence  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish even  a  remote  probability  of  such  an  occurrence.  The 
most  that  can  be  said  from  a  scientific  standpoint  of  the  present 
case  is  that  Burke  has  observed  certain  bodies  under  circumstances 
sufficiently  unusual  to  require  careful  study  in  order  to  determine: 
First,  whether  they  are  organic  structures;  and,  second,  whether 
they  may  have  arisen  without  infection  of  the  culture  medium. 
So  far  neither  of  the.se  c|ucstions  has  been  answered,  and  the  bod- 
ies themselves  are  so  minute  as  to  make  them  very  difficult  of  de- 
termination. But  nothing  yet  has  appeared  inconsistent  with  the 
view  that  tiiey  are  crystals  and  nothing  more — and  crystals  have 
before  this  been  mistaken  for  living  organisms.  That  they  do  not 
respond,  like  many  crystals,  to  polarized  light  is  to  be  expected  of 
bodies  commensurate  in  size  with  the  wave  length  of  light. 

"The  serious  part  of  the  whole  n. alter  is  that  it  has  resulted  in 
carrying  into  a  perfectly  legitimate,  even  if  inconclusive,  research, 


the  flamboyant  methods  of  the  professional  advertising  manager. 
And  the  same  stigma  attaches  to  a  great  deal  of  recent  scientific 
and  quasi-scientific  work.  It  is  shame  and  dishonor  to  some  in- 
stitutions of  learning  that  they  allow  their  laboratories  to  be  the 
prey  of  sensation-mongers.  Brilliant  and  successful  research 
brings  fame  without  recourse  to  the  claptrap  contrivances  dear  to 
the  advance  agent  of  the  circus.  And  the  worst  of  it  all  is  that 
such  methods  bring  di.'^credit  upon  work  which  might  turn  out  to 
be  of  permanent  value  if  it  could  but  escape  them.  Radioactivity, 
more's  the  pity,  has  been  exploited  until  it  is  coming  to  be  the  very 
shibboleth  of  quacks,  and  the  mightiest  spell  in  the  conjuring  book 
of  pseudo-science.  It  is  higli  time  that  the  serious  and  capable 
workers  in  that  really  important  field  of  investigation  followed  the 
example  of  Newton  and  of  Darwin,  and  wrought  patiently  and 
silently  until  hypothesis  has  been  transmuted  into  verified  fact. 
One  great  researcli  well  finished  is  worth  more  to  the  world  than  a 
hundred  hastily  published  suppositions.  We  would  not  condemn, 
but  admonish,  those  who  have  erred  — they  are  punished  enough  by 
seeing  their  grotesque  images  in  the  distorted  mirrors  held  up  for 
all  the  world  to  see  by  bogus  savants— and  very  often  they  are  in- 
nocent, as  shown  by  their  frenzied  protest  against  statements, 
ideas,  and  experiments  attributed  to  them  wholly  without  warrant 
or  excuse  " 


THE   ORIGIN    OF   MATERNAL   AFFECTION. 

IN  the  human  race  the  love  of  a  mother  for  her  offspring  is  one 
of  the  deepest  and  most  universal  of  natural  sentiments.  And 
it  extends  also  to  the  lower  animals — how  far,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
Some  writers  would  have  us  believe  that  its  germs  are  to  be  found 
among  organisms  of  very  low  rank.  M.  Giard,  a  French  biolo- 
gist, who  has  recently  discussed  the  question  in  the  Bulletin  de 
rinstitut  Gdiu'ral  Psycliologique  (Paris,  January-February),  finds 
manifestations  that  resemble  those  of  motherly  care,  very  low  in 
the  scale,  but  he  is  inclined  to  explain  them  on  other  grounds,  even 
when  he  acknowledes  that  they  are  the  evolutionary  predece.ssors 
of  our  own  mother-love.  We  translate  an  abstract  of  Giard's  paper 
from  the  Revue  Scientijique  (Paris,  July  i).     Says  the  writer: 

"It  is  known  that  among  the  Metazoa  [all  animals  higher  than 
the  Protozoa]  there  are  two  different  methods  of  laying  eggs,  which 
are  found  sporadically  among  related  or  different  species  and 
sometimes  simultaneously,  not  only  among  the  same  genera  but 
among  the  same  species  or  even  the  same  individuals ;  they  are 
known  as  'exotoky'  and  '  endotoky.' 

"  The  female  of  an  exotokic  fish  lays  her  eggs  and  leaves  their 
development  to  chance;  the  endotokic  or  viviparous  animal,  on 
the  contrary,  sits  on  its  eggs  and  makes  their  incubation  sure,  ac- 
cording to  very  various  modes,  from  the  '  coelenteric  diverticula  ' 
of  the  Actinarians  to  the  methods  of  sitting  birds,  passing  by  the 
buccal  [or  mouth]  incubation  of  certain  fish. 

"All  the.se  forms,  curious  and  varied,  of  incubation  by  females 
or  sometimes  by  males,  have  appeared  to  many  minds  as  an  un- 
doubted evidence  of  love  for  progeny. 

"  If  we  touch  with  the  finger  the  eggs  of  a  female  crab  in  gesta- 
tion, can  the  manifestation  of  threatening  wrath  of  her  open  claws 
leave  any  doubt  in  our  minds  on  the  subject  of  her  determination 
to  defend  her  progeny?  The  argument  certainly  seems  very  con- 
clusive; but  the  trouble  is  that  the  female  crab  that  carries  under 
her  tail  a  sacculine  parasite,  instead  of  eggs,  appears  just  as  indig- 
nant when  a  movement  of  the  same  kind  is  made.  Have  we  here, 
then,  a  new  kind  of  love — the  love  of  a  parasite?  This  reaction  of 
the  parasite-ridden  organism  has  been  the  cause  of  mistake  in  zo- 
ologists of  eminence,  who  have  taken  parasites  for  legitimate  off- 
spring. •»« 

"  It  is  not  then,  at  this  stage,  in  the  sentiments  of  fondness  for 
the  young  that  we  must  seek  the  key  of  the  phenomena  of  endoto- 
ky,  but  rather  in  tliat  secondary  instinct  of  race-preservation  that 
is  the  very  expression  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  especially 
in  the  direct  factors  connected  with  the  instinct— the  only  primor- 
dial one — of  the  preservation  of  tlie  individual,  of  tlie  life  that  is 
its  own  aim  and  object,  of  the  phenomenon  that  may  be  properly 
compared  with  those  of  symbiosis.  The  mother  often  seeks  a  pe- 
culiar kind  of  satisfaction,  not  always  based  on  the  needs  that  in- 
stinct brings  to  light,  but  on  more  immediate  pleasure.  If  the 
snake  lies  on  her  eggs  to  hatch  them  it  is  especially  because,  being 
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uie  victim  of  a  high  fever,  as  shown  in  the  celebrated  measure- 
ments of  Valenciennes,  the  creature  finds  thus  agreeable  sensa- 
tions; and  it  appears  to  be  the  same  in  the  case  of  birds. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  by  rubbing  the  belly  of  a  capon  with  net 
ties  it   may   be  made  into   an  excellent  sitter.     Pseudo-maternal 
instincts  may  thus  be  acquired  in  other  similar  instances. 

"Finally,  is  it  not  the  necessity  of  ridding  herself  of  an  annoying 
secretion  that  explains  why  the  mammalian  female  gives  her  breast 
voluntarily  to  her  little  ones?  Is  not  this  shown  by  the  story  of 
the  lioness  that  was  willing  to  suckle  puppies,  by  that  of  the  cat 
that  suckled  rats?  Evidently,  the  higher  we  go  toward  the  more 
evolved  and  more  complex  forms,  the  more  apt  we  are  to  meet 
with  new  factors.  .  .  .  But  we  are  always  more  inclined,  in  ma- 
king the  domain  of  nature  homogeneous,  to  raise  the  animals  to 
our  own  level  than  to  lower  ourselves  to  theirs," — Translation 
made  for  Thk  Literary  Digest. 


TRYING   TO   AIM    A   WIRELESS   MESSAGE. 

'P'OR  every  incurable  disease  we  see  countless  "cures"  adver- 
■'-  tised  ;  and  in  like  manner  all  the  "  posers  "  in  the  way  of  sci- 
entific and  mechanical  problems  are  daily  receiving  solution.  The 
capital  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  complete  success  of  wireless  tel- 
egraphy is  the  impossibility  of  "  aiming  "  or  directing  a  message  at 
one  special  point ;  yet  many  devices  for  doing  this  have  been 
offered,  and  every  day  adds  to  their  number.  Two  new  ones  have 
ecently  appeared,  either  of  which  may  or  may  not  be  destined  to 
solve  the  difficulty  and  make  the  inventor's  fortune.  Tne  first, 
credited  to  A.  T.  M.  Johnson  by  the  engineering  supplement  of 
The  Times  (London,  July  19),  is  said  by  that  paper  to  be  "  attract- 
ing some  attention  among  scientific  and  official  circles."  We 
read : 

"  Demonstrations,  on  a  limited  scale,  it  is  true,  but  sufficient  to 
show  a  fair  prospect  of  success  on  a  practical  scale,  are  being 
made  daily  near  London ;  and  it  is  undersood  that  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  the  admiralty  offering  facilities  for  a  trial  on  a  working 
basis  at  sea.  The  invention  appears  to  be  a  development  of  the 
syntonic  system  applied  to  the  ordinary  type  of  wireless  telegraphy 
instruments,  and  depends  for  its  action  on  the  sympathetic  attun- 
ing of  sets  of  vibrating  reeds.  Mr.  Johnson,  who  has  patented  his 
system  generally,  was  formerly  a  professor  of  music  in  the  civil 
service  of  an  Australian  Government,  and  he  has  utilized  his  ex- 
perience of  musical  unisons  to  produce  the  apparatus  employed  in 
his  system.  The  transmitting  apparatus  used  consists  of  the  usual 
Ruhmkorff  coil,  on  the  base  of  which  is  mounted  a  reed  disc  giv- 
ing different  tones.  To  the  disc,  armatures  with  weighted  heads 
are  attached,  to  which  tuning  reeds  are  adjusted,  electric  contact 
being  made  in  the  usual  way.  The  receiving  instrument  consists 
of  permanent  magnets  strengthened  by  electro-magnets,  with  an 
rrangement  of  steel  reeds  which  can  be  tuned  in  unison  with  those 
on  the  transmitter.  The  operator  revolves  the  reed  disc  of  the 
transmitter  until  both  the  tuning  reed  and  its  accompanying  speak- 
ing reed  are  situated  immediately  in  front  of  the  center  cone  or 
cones  of  the  electro-magnet.  The  contact  pillar  is  then  placed  in 
connection  with  the  speaking  reed,  adjusted  so  that  its  vibrations 
cause  synchronous  vibrations  in  the  tuning  reed,  which  is  the  in- 
dicator. When  the  tuning  or  indicating  reed  vibrates,  the  opera- 
tor knows  that  the  receiving  station  with  a  similarly  tuned  reed  is 
getting  the  message  through,  as  it  is  compelled  to  vibrate  in  uni- 
son by  the  law  of  syntonic  synchronism.  The  system,  the  success 
of  which  is  yet  to  be  proved,  would  appear  to  be  applicable  to 
telephony  as  well  as  telegraphy." 

The  second  invention,  which  is  credited  by  a  report  from 
abroad  to  Dr.  Braun,  inventor  of  the  wireless  system  that  bears 
his  name,  is  not  described  in  detail,  but  presumably  relies  on  one 
of  several  principles  that  have  been  utilized  in  other  attempts,  one 
of  which  is  the  "  syntonic  "  or  "  tuning  "  principle  noted  above. 
Of  these.  The  Electrical  World  and  Engitieer  (New  York,  July 
22)  says  editorially : 

"  Of  course,  electric  waves  of  all  lengths  can  conceivably  be  re- 
flected so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  searchlight  streaming  invis- 
ible rays  into  space.     But  one  can  not  produce  directed  reflection 


save  from  surfaces  of  dimensions  large  compared  with  the  wave- 
length, and  up  to  the  present  time  the  wave-lengths  required  in 
wireless  telegraphy  over  any  considerable  distance  have  been  so 
long  as  to  make  reflection  practically  out  of  the  question.  More- 
over, even  could  one  conveniently  reflect  waves  many  meters  in 
length,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  concentrated  beam  thus  formed 
would  be  effective  at  distances  so  great  as  to  make  the  curvature 
of  the  earth  an  important  element  of  difficulty.  It  is  possible  also 
to  check  by  absorption  waves  in  undesirable  directions,  but  even 
so  there  would  be  rather  waste  than  saving  of  energy,  and  the 
shielding  would  be  only  partial  at  best.  Directive  action,  like 
syntonism,  may  perhaps  be  attained  in  time.  At  present  both 
these  desiderata  are  difficult  of  attainment.  Syntonism  depends  on 
securing  closely  selected  wave-lengths  and  using  receivers  capable 
of  very  close  tuning.  Inasmuch  as  for  long-distance  work  it  seems 
desirable  to  use  waves  as  long  as  the  practicable  length  of  anten- 
na permits,  the  working  limits  of  wave  length  are  too  narrow  to 
make  syntonic  selection  within  them  easy.  So  far,  syntonism  is 
generally  claimed  and  very  little  applied.  If  a  receiver  of  extraor- 
dinarily great  sensitivene.ss  to  short  waves  is  devised,  it  will  greatly 
assist  both  directive  and  syntonic  working,  unless  difficulties  of 
wave  absorption  should  develop  seriously  as  the  wave-lengths  are 
diminished." 


A    PLATONIST   ON   SEX    IN    EDUCATION. 

T  N  the  course  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Platonic  philosophy 
J-  delivered  at  the  Hotel  Cecil,  London,  Dr.  Emil  Reich  took 
occasion  to  make  some  remarks  on  education,  and  especially  on 
education  in  America,  that  are  of  interest.  The  connection  with 
his  subject  appears  when  we  recollect  Plato's  dictum  that  the  sexes 
should  be  educated  together  up  to  six  years  of  age,  after  which  the 
education  of  boys  should  be  entrusted  only  to  men,  and  that  of 
girls  to  women.  Dr.  Reich  pointed  out  that  Plato  doubtless 
spoke  from  experience.  Ancient  Greece  was  a  small  country, 
composed  of  many  States  differing  in  laws  and  customs;  and  he 
had  only  to  look  around  to  observe  the  effects  of  different  princi- 
ples of  conduct.  His  advice  in  this  particular  the  lecturer  re- 
garded as  eminently  wise.  In  a  notice  of  these  lectures,  a  writer 
in  The  Hospital  (London,  July  15)  says  : 

"He  advocated  that  the  education  of  each  sex  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  teachers  of  that  sex  as  soon  as  the  earliest  period  of 
childhood  was  past;  and  Dr.  Reich  criticized  with  considerable 
force  the  practical  effects  of  the  very  different  system  pursued  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  There,  as  he  told  his  audience, 
the  education  of  both  sexes,  at  least  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  women.  The  '  school- 
marm'  is  an  almost  universal  power  in  the  land,  and  she  teaches 
boys  and  young  men,  as  well  as  girls  and  young  women,  and 
teaches  them  together.  The  result,  according  to  the  lecturer,  is 
eminently  unsatisfactory.  The  sort  of  romance  or  mystery  which 
is  the  source  of  the  most  tender  and  the  most  abiding  relations 
between  the  sexes  never  comes  into  existence;  and  the  young  men, 
while  they  learn  to  exercise  the  most  exquisite  politeness  toward 
women,  have  little  desire  or  relish  for  their  society,  and  treat  them 
with  a  sort  of  deference  not  unlike  that  which  an  untitled  gentle- 
man of  old  family  may  often  be  seen  to  extend  to  a  peer  of  recent 
wealth  and  of  new  creation,  with  whom  he  has  no  special  desire 
to  cultivate  acquaintanceship.  The  effect  on  both  sexes  is  such  as 
to  leave  a  good  deal  to  be  desired,  and  it  may  perhaps  serve  to 
explain  many  of  those  peculiarities  of  the  '  Amurrican  '  girl  which 
we  in  England  think  least  worthy  of  imitation.  In  this  country, 
however,  according  to  the  lecturer,  we  go  somewhat  into  the  op- 
posite extreme  ;  and  he  clearly  would  not  approve  of  the  unwritten 
law  by  which  brothers  and  sisters,  placed  at  different  schools  at 
Brighton  or  other  health  resort,  are  prohibited  from  recognizing 
each  other  as  they  pass  in  the  street.  For  the  more  wealthy 
classes  the  question  is  perhaps  theoretical  rather  than  practical ; 
but  it  is  one  that  may  come  into  importance  with  the  development 
of  secondary  education  for  the  comparatively  poor  under  the 
auspices  of  county  councils.  The  extent  to  which  a  teacher  of 
either  sex  might  i)e  held  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  more  advanced 
pupils  of  both  is  an  eminently  controversial  matter,  and  it  is  one 
very  likely  to  be  decided  rather  upon  grounds  of  economy  than 
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upon  grounds  of  principle.  The  principle  to  be  borne  in  mind 
is  clearly  that  the  members  of  each  sex  should  receive  the  best 
training  for  that  fulfilment  of  their  duties  to  the  other  which  is 
also  the  fulfilment  of  their  highest  duties  to  the  State;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  young  men  and  young  women  should  retain  the  quali- 
ties which  render  them  mutually  complementary  in  mind  and  char- 
acter, and  fitted  to  be  helpmates  in  the  great  work  of  training  a 
future  generation  to  be  good  mothers  and  good  citizens." 

To  most  of  this  the  intelligent  "  Amurrican  "  (do  we  pronounce 
it  that  way?)  will  not  be  apt  to  object,  tho  he  will  not  be  likely  to 
recognize  his  boys  and  girls  in  Dr.  Reich's  description,  which 
seems  to  have  passed  muster  without  question  before  a  British 
audience. 


A    PHOTOGRAPH    OF   A   SPIDER'S   WEB. 

/^^.\Eof  the  finest  collections  of  spiders  in  existence  is  the 
^-^  proprety  of  M.  Desmaisons.  a  druggist  at  Arvillers,  France, 
who  de.scribes  his  methods  of  collection  and  preservation  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  Northern  France.  From  an 
abstract  contributed  to  Cosmos  (Paris,  July  8),  by  M.  V.  Brandi- 
court.we  learn  that  the  collector  kills  his  spiders  by  immersion  in 
sulfuric  ether,  which  gives  the  body  some  degree  of  rigidity,  so 


A    .Sl'l  dick's    web, 

From  a  pliotograph  made  by  M.  Desmaisons  of  Arvillers,  France. 

that  it  can  be  fastened  to  a  slip  of  glass  in  a  natural  position 
with  gum  Arabic.  The  spider,  thus  mounted,  is  then  placed  in  a 
tube  filled  with  alcohol.  In  this  way  M.  Desmaisons  has  over- 
come the  great  difficulty  in  collecting  tiie  arachnids,  which  is  to 
preserve  them  effectively  in  natural  attitudes.  In  connection  with 
the  spiders  themselves,  M.  Desmaisons  also  preserves  photo- 
graphs of  their  webs.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  preserve  the 
webs  themselves,  by  fastening  them  to  gummed  paper  or  to  glass, 
but  without  success.  Even  the  photography  of  such  delicate 
objects  presents  difficulties,  but  M.  Desmaisons  has  surmounted 
them,  as  the  illustration  shows.  We  translate  his  de.scription 
from  a  quotation  made  by  M.  Brandicourt  from  the  author's  own 
paper : 

"  The  filaments  of  the  webs  are  so  delicate  that  when  placed  on 
glass  or  paper  the  eye  perceives  them  only  with  difficulty  ;  this  is 
also  the  case,  even  in  greater  degree,  on  the  ground  glass  of  a 
camera,  because  of  the  greater  distance  of  the  eye  from  the  object. 
I  proceed  in  the  following  manner:  With  the  aid  of  an  atomizer  I 
cover  the  spider's  web  to  be  piiotograplied,  witli  a  light  dew. 
Then  rapidly  a  black  cloth  is  stretched  or  shaken  behind  the  web, 
which  then  stands  out  very  clearly  with  its  smallest  details.  The 
exposure  should  be  about  one  or  two  minutes.  I  have  thus  been 
able  to  obtain  very  good  negatives  and  fine  prints  on  which  the 
wel)  may  be  traced  accurately;  often,  even,  I  have  succeeded,  by 
using  some  dexterity,  in  photographing  the  spider  during  her 
yioxV."  —Translattoii  made  for '\\\v.  LixiiRAKV  Dkje.st. 


MORE    REMARKS    ON    RADIOBES. 

THE  discovery  by  Mr.  John  Butler  Burke  of  what  he  calls 
"  radiobes"  continues  to  be  noticed  at  greater  or  less  length 
in  both  the  scientific  and  the  popular  press.  The  prominence 
given  to  it  has  evoked  from  The  Electrical  World  and  Engineer 
a  savage  attack  on  what  it  calls  tlie  methods  of  the  "advance 
agent  of  a  circus  "  in  the  announcements  of  scientific  investigation. 
In  this  editorial,  from  which  we  quote  in  another  column,  under 
the  head  of  "  Frenzied  Science,"  it  is  asserted  that  there  is  noth- 
ing to  show  that  Burke's  "  radiobes  "  are  not  simply  crystals.  The 
Medical  Times,  while  equally  unwilling  to  admit  that  radium  can 
turn  dead  into  living  matter,  suggests  that  Buike's  experiments 
may  not  have  been  conducted  with  sufficient  care.     It  says : 

"  We  would  suggest  that  his  bouillon  was  perhaps  not  thoroughly 
sterilized  to  begin  with,  however  careful  his  technique.  Sterili- 
zation is  after  all  but  a  relative  term.  The  bouillon  may  have  satis- 
fied all  hitherto  tests  as  to  its  sterility;  yet  there  may  still  have 
been  latent  life  sufficient  to  have  been  stimulated  anew  by  the 
comparatively  little  understood  force  inherent  to  radium.  And  is 
this  element  conducive  to  life?  Is  it  not  rather  destructive,  in 
fact?  Physicians  who  work  with  radium  in  practise  find  it  inimi- 
cal to  living  tissue  rather  than  constructive  or  vitalizing.  Carried 
in  the  pocket  it  has  produced  dreadful  ulcerations  upon  the  body 
through  the  clothing  ;  finger-tips  have  been  burned  ;  sexual  power 
has  been  pronouncedly  impaired.  Again,  the  function  of  repro- 
duction has  invariably  been  manifested  by  all  forms  of  life,  how 
insignificant  soever,  that  have  ever  been  studied.  This  appears 
not  to  have  occurred  in  Burke's  experiment.  Its  manifestation 
is  essential  to  the  soundness  of  his  position. 

"  P'inally  we  emphasize  that  these '  radiobes  '  are  soluble  in  water. 
Life  has  invariably  begun  in  water,  and  has  been  continued  in  wa- 
ter. A  soluble  creature,  plant  or  animal,  would  be  absolutely  con- 
trary to  human  experience;  it  is  not  conceivable  in  the  scheme  of 
things. 

"  Wherefore  we  would  conclude  from  these  and  many  other  con- 
siderations, that  the  most  that  can  be  claimed  for  Burke's  experi- 
ment is  that  he  may  have,  by  means  of  chemical  or  physical  ele- 
ments or  both,  favored  the  generation  of  life  in  matter  supposedly 
sterile." 

A  French  journal,  Cosmos,  while  noting  that  analogous  phenom- 
ena have  been  obtained  by  Raphael  Dubois,  of  Lyons,  under  the 
action  of  barium,  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Radiobes  are  not  microbes,  and  it  is  a  little  hasty  to  say  that 
they  represent  the  first  traces  of  organic  matter  and  that  radium 
has  caused  life  to  appear  in  a  sterile  medium.  Burke  has  care- 
fully abstained  from  announcing  any  such  conclusion.  The  sci- 
entists who  have  been  interviewed  have  been  quite  as  re.served, 
which  is  especially  prudent,  as  none  of  them  has  repeated  Burke's 
experiments.  Some  have  concluded  that  the  formation  of  crys- 
tals is  probable,  others  that  the  bouillon  may  not  have  been  com- 
pletely sterilized,  but  none  has  given  a  definite  opinion.  We 
should  then  await  new  experiments  and  stop  emitting  hypotheses 
that  are  premature,  to  say  the  least." 

The  point  of  view  of  the  more  radical  commentators  on  Burke's 
experiments — they  who  hear  gladly  the  words  of  any  one  who 
seems  likely  to  promise  them  spontaneous  generation  — is  taken 
by  Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby,  in  Harper's  Weekly.  He  characterizes 
Burke's  discovery  as  "  one  of  the  few  supremely  important  discov- 
eries of  all  time,"  and  after  analyzing  the  evidence  concludes  that 
the  radiobes  are  really  alive.  Having  made  up  his  mind  to  this, 
he  goes  on  : 

"  Now  let  us  observe  the  significance  of  the  discovery.  (Wanted 
that  radium,  in  the  hands  of  //VvV/^man,  can  produce  life  in  life- 
less media  which  have  been  derived  from  the  li7'/ngox,we  may 
not  claim  to  have  explained  the  origin  of  life  on  the  lifeless  earth, 
where  was  neither  man  nor  beef  gelatin.  Nevertheless  we  have  a 
clew.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  proved  that  the  theory  of  a  spe- 
cific 'vital  force'  is  nonsense — as  we  have  known,  indeed,  for 
many  a  day.  Life  can  arise  from  the  lifeless.  .  .  .  But  that 
which  much  radioactivity  can  do  in  twenty-four  hours,  a  little  ra- 
dioactivity, such  as  that  of  the  earth  and  sea-water,  may  do  in.  say, 
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a  hundred  thousand  years.  Why  not?  May  not  life  have  origi- 
nated, then,  by  the  prolonged  action  of  radioactivity  upon  those 
inorganic  substances  of  earth  or  sea  which  contain  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, carbon,  and  nitrogen?  .  .  . 

"Obviously  this  final  question  can  not  be  answered  save  by  the 
lapse  of  time.  There  may  be  the  highest  probability,  but  not 
demonstration.  But  Mr.  Burke  is  preparing  portions  of  sterilized 
earth  containing  the  requisite  elements,  is  adding  sterilized  radi- 
um thereto,  and  will  intrust  these  tubes  to  the  British  Museum  or 
some  responsible  body,  whose  curators,  say  once  in  a  millennium, 
may  examine  them  for  signs  of  life 

"But  Mr.  I^urke  has  led  us  into  the  way  of  recording,  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  uniformity  of  nature,  its  most  signal  and  most  es- 
sential triumph. 

''There  is  no  creed,  outworn  or  unworn,  theological,  philosophic, 
or  scientific,  that  can  face  this  new  fact  and  fail  to  realize  what  a 
'  portentous  thing  '  a  fact  may  be." 

The  contrast  between  all  this  and  some  of  our  other  extracts  is 
sufficiently  striking  without  comment.  Meanwhile,  it  is  well,  as 
Cosmos  does  above,  to  remind  the  public  that  from  the  discoverer 
himself  we  hear  none  of  this  talk.  In  an  abstract  of  his  original 
paper,  printed  in  The  Scientific  American  (New  York,  July  15),  he 
says  simply  : 

"A  careful  and  prolonged  examination  of  their  structure,  be- 
havior, and  development  leaves  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  they 
are  highly  organized  bodies,  altho  not  bacteria.  .  .  .  They  are 
clearly  something  more  than  mere  aggregates  in  so  far  as  they  are 
not  merely  capable  of  growth,  but  also  of  subdivision,  possibly  of 
reproduction,  and  certainly  of  decay. 

"  I  have  ventured,  for  convenience,  in  order  to  distinguish  them 
from  either  crystals  or  microbes,  to  give  them  a  new  name,  radi- 
obes,  which  might,  on  the  whole,  be  more  appropriate  as  indicating 
their  resemblance  to  microbes,  as  well  as  their  distinct  nature  and 
origin." 

Burke  is  about  to  publish  an  account  of  his  work  in  book-form. 
Dr.  Saleeby  assures  us  that  it  will  take  its  place  at  once  beside 
Newton's  Principia  and  the  epoch-making  works  of  Spencer  and 
Darwin.  This  may  provoke  a  smile  twenty  years  hence — or  it  may 
not. 


Combination    Steam    Locomotive    and    Car.— A 

steam-motor  car  for  small  railway  lines,  designed  by  General  Man- 
ager Wagenhals  of  the  Ohio  River  and  Columbus  Railway,  is  de- 
scribed in  The  Railroad  Gazette  (New  York,  June  16).  It  resem- 
bles in  some  degree  the  steam  "  dummy  "  cars  formerly  in  use  on 
some  street  railroads,  but  special  features  are  a  new  type  of  safety 
water-tube  boiler  which,  it  is  claimed,  can  not  explode,  and  the 
mode  of  throwing  different  gears  into  use  by  shifting  the  members 
of  the  duplex  engine  that  is  used.     Says  the  writer  of  the  article  : 

"The  boiler  takes  up  15  feet  of  the  front  end  of  the  car  and  a 
coal  pocket  is  so  placed  that  one  man  can  run  the  car.  A  duplex 
horizontal  engine  drives  the  forward  axle  of  each  truck  by  means 
of  spur  gearing 

"  The  designer  has  a  special  shifting  device  by  which,  instead  of 
shifting  the  gears,  he  shifts  the  engines  to  utilize  two  ratios  of 
gearing  between  them  and  the  axles.  .  .  .  The  scheme  is  intended 
for  use  on  heavy  grades  or  for  heavy  loads,  it  being  possible  to 


double  or  treble  the  drawbar  pull  by  its  use.  The  gears  are  keyed 
to  the  axle  and  there  are  two  corresponding  pinions  on  the  engine 
shaft.  Outside  of  each  bearing  of  the  engine  on  the  car  axle  is  an 
air  cylinder  through  which  the  axle  revolves.  The  piston  of  each 
of  these  cylinders  is  capable  of  shifting  the  engine  sidewise  5  inches, 
bringing  into  combination  the  other  set  of  gears." 

As  compared  with  ordinary  steam-road  service,  it  is  estimated 
that  besides  other  economies  of  operation  the  wages  of  two  men 
at  least  are  saved;  namely,  a  fireman  and  brakeman.  The  car  is 
to  be  used  on  a  road  twenty-four  miles  long,  where  the  passenger 
business  does  not  at  present  justify  the  operation  of  regular 
trains.  The  lack  of  an  acceptable  substitute  resulted  in  the  design- 
ing of  this  combination  car. 


SCIENCE    IN   THE   LIBRARY. 

A  COMPLAINT  that  the  sciences  are  not  properly  represented 
-^^-  in  the  libraries  of  France  is  made  in  an  unsigned  leading 
article  published  in  the  Revue  Scientifigue  (Paris,  July  i).  Much 
of  what  the  writer  says  is  applicable  also  to  libraries  in  other 
countries,  and  is  of  interest  for  other  reasons.  The  very  progress 
of  science,  he  says,  not  only  implies  libraries,  but  numerous  libra- 
ries well  stocked  with  scientific  books.  These  are  not  to  be  found 
in  France,  and  their  absence  is  a  matter  of  capital  importance,  botli 
for  instruction  and  for  research.  The  fault,  he  thinks,  must  pri- 
marily be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  librarian.     He  says : 

"Between  the  reader  and  the  book  stands  the  librarian,  and  tiie 
librarian  is  more  the  friend  of  the  book  than  of  the  reader.  The 
reader  is,  from  his  standpoint,  generally  a  stranger  who,  in  passing, 
has  momentary  possession  of  the  book,  causing  it  to  wear  out. 
The  reader  and  the  book-eating  insect  are  the  great  enemies  of  the 
book  and  of  its  protecting  friend,  the  librarian.  The  librarian's 
business  is  not  to  bring  book  and  reader  together ;  he  is  a  buffer 
whose  business  it  is  to  protect  the  book 

"  The  librarian  lives  amid  books,  but  he  rarely  reads  them  .  .  . 
he  has  no  time  to  open  them  except  to  make  sure  that  they  are  in 
good  condition. 

"His  education  is  generally  Hterary.  Frequently  he  is  a  poet, 
and,  inversely,  poets  appear  to  the  authoritifes  to  have  peculiar 
aptitude  for  presiding  over  libraries.  They  love  the  silence  and 
the  dust,  which  enable  them  to  evoke  the  soul  of  things — when 
they  are  not  bothered  by  the  inopportune  noise  made  by  some  in- 
discreet reader 

"  The  social  role  of  the  book  escapes  the  notice  of  the  librarian 
in  his  ivory  tower,  so  he  can  have  no  love  for  the  book  of  science, 
which  is  of  value  only  because  of  its  worth  to  society.  .  .  .  And 
from  this  conflict  of  the  scientific  book  with  the  librarian  who  does 
not  understand  it,  it  results  that  the  book  is  shut  out. 

"  Hitherto  we  have  been  slow  to  understand  the  necessity  of  re- 
quiring of  all  librarians  a  scientific  education,  elementary  but 
higher  than  that  of  the  baccalaureate,  and  for  great  libraries,  func- 
tionaries who  are  specialists  in  science.  Hitherto,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  comprehend  the  importance  of  giving  to  scientific  men 
an  influence  in  guiding  the  purchases  of  indispensable  books." 

Coming  down  to  concrete  instances,  the  writer  takes  up,  first, 
the  great  national  library  at  Paris,  with  which  he  has  no  fault  to 
find  so  far  as  French  science  goes,  for,  like  our  own  Library  of 
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Congress,  it  is  a  copyright  depository  and  contains  everything  is- 
sued in  France.  Of  foreign  scientific  books,  however,  it  buys  rel- 
atively few,  largely  on  account  of  its  small  appropriation,  whicii 
amounts  to  but  $55,000  for  all  supplies,  including  books.  Besides 
this,  he  charges  that  those  who  control  the  purchases  are  incom- 
petent to  select  books  on  science  and  lack  interest  in  the  subject. 
Again,  scientific  men  find  it  difificult,  for  lack  of  sympathy  with 
their  aims,  or  for  other  reasons,  to  obtain  permission  to  use  the 
library.  Even  gifts  of  scientific  periodicals  are  often  refused  on 
the  ground  that  there  is  no  room  for  them.  Other  P'rench  libraries 
that  the  writer  criticizes,  have,  he  says,  the  same  faults,  with  the 
additional  one  that,  not  being  public  depositories,  they  have  not 
sufficient  scientific  works,  even  in  French.  In  conclusion,  the  wri- 
te<-  points  out  that  to  be  able  to  classify  books  on  science,  a  libra- 
rian must  himself  have  some  knowledge  of  its  various  branches,  and 
he  indulges  in  some  sarcastic  observations  on  instances  where  a 
lack  of  such  knowledge  seems  apparent.     He  says: 

'"A  certain  number  of  librarians  ought  to  have  a  scientific  edu- 
cation, or  at  least  the  framework  of  one,  since  the  library  itself  is 
an  immense  framework.  For  lack  of  such  special  training  we  see 
the  most  airy  of  the  metaphysical  works  of  the  idealist  Berkeley, 
bearing  the  unfortunate  title,  '  Concerning  the  \'irtues  of  Tar  Wa- 
ter,' classed  among  '.Medical  .Specialties,'  and  this  in  a  public 
library  not  far  from  the  University  Library 

"  We  thus  see  that  important  reforms  are  really  necessary  if  we 
are  to  give  to  .science  the  place  in  our  libraries  that  is  legitimately 
due  to  it  by  reason  of  its  social  utility,  and  that  even  in  so-called 
scientific  libraries  the  actual  situation  is  hardly  less  satisfactory." 
—  Translation  made  fori  Yi.li  Literary  Digest. 


THE   STUDY    OF   VANISHING    RACES. 

COMMENTING  on  the  fact  that  the  Anthropological  Insti- 
tute of  Great  Britain  has  appointed  a  committee  of  experts 
to  study  the  pygmies  of  Central  Africa,  Mr.  C.  W.  Saleeby,  wri- 
ting in  The  Outlook  (London,  July  i)  notes  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  anthropology,  one  that  collects  data  and  the  other  that  interprets 
them.  The  work  of  collection,  unlike  similar  work  in  other  sci- 
ences, is  made  specially  important  by  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
subject  matter  is-pas&ii>g  away.  In  other  words,  the  most  interest- 
ing races  from  an  anthropological  point  of  view  are  the  vanishing 
ones      Says  Mr.  Saleeby  : 

"The  epoch  which  saw  the  discovery  of  evolution  also  saw  the 
rapid  march  of  occidental  civilization  which,  with  its  missionaries 
and  traders,  its  drink  and  its  diseases,  is  rapidly  destroying  those 
priceless  and  absolutely  irreplaceable  human  documents  which  the 
vulgar  compendiously  and  inaccurately  call  '  niggers  '  The  abo- 
riginal Tasmanian  has  already  gone,  the  Maori  is  going,  and  the 
Australian  black,  if  not  the  Red  Indian.  The  white  conquest  of 
Africa  is  leading  to  the  same  process.  Had  the  discovery  of  or- 
ganic evolution  been  delayed  but  one  century  more  there  would 
have  vanished  for  ever  the  possibility  of  intelligently  recording 
facts  which,  as  it  is,  there  is  barely  time  to  observe  and  consider. 
The  extinction  of  the  Dodo  and  the  Great  Auk  is  doubtless  regret- 
table; but  the  extinction  of  the  lower  races  of  men,  while  perhaps 
inevitable,  and  not  on  general  grounds  even  to  be  regretted,  would 
be  a  colossal  disaster  for  science  if  it  were  not  delayed  until  the 
recording  by  earnest  students  of  all  the  fleeting  facts  which  mean 
so  much  to  the  evolutionist.  Fortunately,  the  Central  African 
pygmies  will  not  disappear  before  this  work  is  done  in  their  case. 

"Thus  the  outlook  of  anthropology  is  unicpie  in  that  the  student 
will  ere  long  be-  compelled  to  conline  himsell  to  spccidation  and 
construction  of  theories.  The  chemist  observes  the  varieties  of 
matter,  and  they  will  last  as -long  as  he;  but  the  anthroi)ologist 
observes  tiie  varieties  of  men,  and  ere  very  long  he  will  probably 
have  only  two,  the  yellow  and  the  white,  remaining  to  him.  And 
these,  from  the  philosophic  point  of  view,  are  precisely  the  least 
interesting,  since  they  are  the  furthest  from  that  primitive  state 
which  it  is  his  aim  to  understand. 

"  1 1  is  coming  to  be  realized  that  our  opportunities  must  be  ap- 
preciated now  or  not  at  all.  Ihitil  (juite  lately,  tho  the  destruc- 
tive forces  of  civilization  were  daily  extending  their  area  of  action, 


physical  anthropology  was  scarcely  recognized  in  the  universities 
of  this  country — tho  the  two  men  who  chiefly  established  tiie  the- 
ory of  evolution  were  of  our  kin.  .Sir  William  Turner  used  to  give 
a  course  of  summer  lectures  in  Edinburgh  ;  but  anthropology  was 
a  name  .scarcely  known  in  most  of  our  universities.  Now,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  organized  a  splendid  anthropological  depart- 
ment at  Cambridge,  which  has  already  done  most  important  work, 
notably  in  the  study  of  man's  precise  relationship  to  the  four  ex- 
tant species  of  higher  apes." 


The  Cause  of  Sleep.— Sleep  is  now  held  by  most  authori- 
ties to  be  a  toxic  effect  due  to  accumulations  of  poisonous  waste 
in  the  system.  A  theory  based  on  quite  the  contrary  view  has  re- 
cently been  put  forth  by  the  French  physiologist  Claparede  in  La 
Presse  Medicate.  An  abstract  given  in  The  Medical  Record 
states  the  new  biological  theory  to  be  that  sleep  is  a  positive  func- 
tion, an  instinct  which  has  for  its  purpose  arrest  of  functioning. 
Says  the  writer : 

"This  is  contrary  to  the  usually  accepted  opinion  that  sleep  is 
the  consequence  of  an  arrest  of  functioning  by  intoxication  and  by 
asphyxia.  It  is  not  because  we  are  intoxicated  or  exhausted  that 
we  sleep,  but  we  sleep  in  order  to  avoid  these  conditions.  The 
fact  that  sleep  is  not  proportional  to  exhaustion  would  argue  in 
favor  of  Claparede's  theory.  Sleep  may  be  partial.  One  sleeps 
through  certain  noises  but  not  through  others.  Moreover,  the 
curve  of  the  profoundness  of  sleep,  inexplicable  by  the  toxic  the- 
ory, is  in  harmony  with  the  theory  that  regards  this  phenomenon 
as  a  positive  nervous  function.  '  The  instinct,  the  reflex  is  pro 
voked  by  numerous  excitants:'  endogenous,  as  the  condition  of 
the  blood,  the  sensation  of  fatigue  ;  and  exogenous,  as  the  images 
empirically  associated  with  the  idea  of  sleep.  Sleep  is  in  itself  a 
reaction  produced  by  these  excitements,  and  is  an  inhibition  which 
manifests  itself  subjectively  by  alack  of  interest  in  exterior  things." 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

Attention  is  called  in  The  New  York  Medical  Journal  to  the  fact  that  sun- 
stroke is  due  to  the  chemical,  and  not  to  the  heat  rays,  as  generally  supposed. 
The  writer's  argument  is  based  on  "  the  fact  that  no  one  ever  gets  heatstroke 
from  e.xposure  to  a  dark  source  of  heat,  and  when  there  is  an  absence  of  chemical 
rays.  The  actinic  rays  are  the  dangerous  ones  They  will  pass  through  any- 
thing except  an  interposed  color  filter.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  in  order  to 
ward  off  sunstroke,  to  treat  the  body  as  a  photographer  treats  his  plates,  and  sur- 
round it  with  red  or  yellow.  He  mentions  the  case  of  an  Egyptian  army  officer, 
who  liad  had  several  sunstrokes,  and  avoided  further  difficulty  of  the  kind  during 
five  years'  exposure,  by  lining  his  helmet  and  coat  with  yellow." 

According  to  The  American  Electrician,  a  peculiar  effect  on  patients  while 
being  electrically  treated  has.  under  certain  conditions,  been  observed.  While 
under  treatment  the  hands  and  faces  of  patients  sometimes  become  black,  espe- 
cially in  cold  weather,  and,  on  examination,  it  is  found  that  this  condition  only 
occurs  when  the  chair  on  which  the  patient  is  seated  is  electrically  positive  and 
the  crown  of  the  head  negative.  "  In  the  room  were  open  fireplaces,  and  in  them 
were  placed  oil-heaters  to  keep  the  room  warm;  and  it  was  discovered  tliat  the 
minute  carbon  particles  given  off  by  the  burning  oil  in  these  lamps,  altho  too 
minute  to  be  visible  in  the  air,  was  the  cause  of  the  hands  and  faces  of  the  patients 
becoming  dark.  When  the  polarity  of  the  chair  and  the  crown  of  the  head  were 
reversed  the  phenomenon  could  not  be  obtained,  nor  could  it  be  produced  on  days 
when  the  oil-stoves  were  not  burning." 

"  Electric-fan  weather  brings  gratefully  to  the  attention  of  many  who  work 
in  offices  and  shops  the  comforts  of  this  bit  of  ministering  meclianism,"  says  The 
Western  Electrician.  "  There  are  some  captious  persons  who  declare  that  the 
revolving  fan  merely  agitates  the  air  and  does  not  cool  it,  but  even  if  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  apparatus  as  commonly  employed  has  no  refrigerating  attach- 
ment, the  breeze  is  certainly  an  amelioration  when  the  thermometer  is  in  the  go's, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  soothing  murmur  (good  fans  do  not  hum,  nowadays)  that 
tells  of  sturdy  and  unceasing  effort  at  amelioration.  The  man  who  invented  the 
electric  fan  may  not  have  inscribed  his  name  on  the  roll  of  fame  with  those  of 
Morse,  Bell,  and  Edison,  but  he  certainly  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
hot-weather  comfort  of  his  fellow-men,  while  at  the  same  time  he  brought  the 
electric  motor  to  the  notice  of  many  thousands  who  would  not  otherwise  appre- 
ciate its  advantages." 

A  TECULIAR  emanative  substance,  which  is  obtained,  like  radium  and  other 
radio-active  substances,  from  i)itchblende,  has  been  described  by  (Joldstein  before 
the  Societh  tcdcsca  ili  Eis.ca,  according  to  a  note  in  the  K'ixista  Fisica  (Pavia, 
Italy).  The  substance  seems  chemically  allied  to  cerium.  Says  the  note  :  "  The 
emanation  has  not  great  penetration,  for  the  api)arent  reason  that  air  absorbs  it 
powerfully,  reducing  its  intensity.  The  author  inclines  to  think  that  this  emana- 
tion is  not  a  gas  but  a  peculiar  substance  that  gives  rise  to  luminescence.  When 
the  tube  containing  the  active  substance  is  plunged  into  liiiuid  air  the  glass  be- 
comes luminous  over  a  certain  area  at  some  distance  from  the  free  surface  of  the 
liiiuid  air.  The  phenomenon  is  seen  only  at  a  fixed  temperature  of  the  glass, 
whicli  is  a  little  above  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid  air.  The  emanation  does 
not  color  tlie  tulie  in  which  it  is  contained.  These  facts  prove  that  it  is  distinct 
UomWyOii  ol  i[d.d\\imy—Translatijn  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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A    RELIGIOUS    INTERPRETATION    OF 
"HAMLET." 

A  RECENT  interpretation  of  Hamlet,  contained  in  a  volume 
■^*  named  "  Shakspearean  Tragedy,"  by  A.  C.  Bradley,  profes- 
sor of  poetry  at  Oxford,  presents  the  view  that  "  while  the  play 
•can  not  be  called  in  the  specific  sense  a  religious  drama,  there  is 
in  it  both  a  freer  use  of  popular  religious  ideas,  and  a  more  de- 
cided, tho  always  imaginative,  intimation  of  a  supreme  power  con- 
cerned in  human  evil  and  good,  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  of 
.Shakespeare's  tragedies."  This  fact  is  given  as  a  reason  for  the 
special  popularity  of  this  play,  and  the  view  is  supported  by  the 
assertion  that  "  Macbeth,"  more  nearly  approaching  it  in  this  re- 
spect, stands  next  it  in  popular  regard.  In  his  elucidation  of  this 
idea  the  writer  says  : 

"In  'Macbeth'  and  'Hamlet'  not  only  is  the  feeling  of  a  su- 
preme power  of  destiny  peculiarly  marked,  but  it  has  also  at  times 
a  peculiar  tone,  which  may  be  called,  in  a  sense,  religious.  I  can 
not  make  my  meaning  clear  without  using  language  too  definite  to 
■  describe  truly  the  imaginative  impression  produced;  but  it  is 
roughly  true  that,  while  we  do  not  imagine  the  supreme  power  as 
.a  divine  being  who  avenges  crime,  or  as  a  providence  which  su- 
pernaturally  interferes,  our  sense  of  it  is  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
Shakespeare  uses  current  religious  ideas  here  much  more  decidedly 
than  in 'Othello  '  or 'King  Lear.'  The  horror  in  Macbeth's  soul 
is  more  than  once  represented  as  desperation  at  the  thought  that 
he  is  eternally 'lost ' ;  the  same  idea  appears  in  the  attempt  of 
•Claudius  at  repentance  ;  and  as  '  Hamlet '  nears  its  close  tiie  '  relig- 
ious '  tone  of  the  tragedy  is  deepened  in  two  ways.  In  the  first 
place  'accident'  is  introduced  into  the  plot  in  its  barest  and  least 
•  dramatic  form,  when  Hamlet  is  brought  to  Denmark  by  the  chance 
of  the  meeting  with  the  pirate  ship.  This  incident  has  been  there- 
fore severely  criticized  as  a  lame  expedient,  but  it  appears  proba- 
ble that  the  'accident '  is  meant  to  impress  the  imagination  as  the 
very  reverse  of  accidental,  and  with  many  readers  it  certainly  does 
so.  And  that  this  was  the  intention  is  made  the  more  likely  by  a 
: second  fact,  the  fact  that  in  connection  with  the  events  of  the  voy- 
age Shakespeare  introduces  that  feeling,  on  Hamlet's  part,  of  his 
being  in  the  hands  of  Providence.  The  repeated  expressions  of 
this  feeling  are  not,  I  have  maintained,  a  sign  that  Hamlet  has 
now  formed  a  fixed  resolution  to  do  his  duty  forthwith  ;  but  their 
effect  is  to  strengthen  in  the  spectator  a  feeling  that,  whatever 
may  become  of  Hamlet,  and  whether  he  wills  it  or  not,  his  task 
will  surely  be  accomplished,  because  it  is  the  purpose  of  a  power 
against  which  both  he  and  his  enemy  are  impotent,  and  which 
makes  of  them  the  instruments  of  its  own  will." 

The  other  significant  point  of  resemblance  between  "  Hamlet " 
and  "Macbeth"  is  the  appearance  in  each  play  of  a  ghost— "a 
figure  which  seems  quite  in  place  in  either,  whereas  it  would  seem 
utterly  out  of  place  in  '  Othello  '  or  '  King  Lear.'  "  The  professor 
asks : 

"What  is  the  effect  of  the  appearance  of  the  ghost?  And  in 
particular  why  does  Shakespeare  make  th\s  ghost  so  maj'es/ica/ a. 
phantom,  giving  it  that  measured  and  solemn  utterance,  and  that 
air  of  impersonal  abstraction  which  forbids,  for  example,  all  ex- 
pression of  affection  for  Hamlet  and  checks  in  Hamlet  the  out- 
burst of  pity  for  his  father?  Whatever  tiie  intention  may  have 
been,  the  result  is  that  the  ghost  affects  the  imagination  not  simply 
as  the  apparition  of  a  dead  king  who  desires  the  accomplishment 
of  /lis  purposes,  but  also  as  the  repre.sentative  of  that  hidden  ulti- 
mate power,  the  messenger  of  divine  justice  set  upon  the  expiation 
of  offenses  which  it  appeared  impossible  for  man  to  discover  and 
avenge,  a  reminder  or  a  symbol  of  the  connection  of  the  limited 
world  of  ordinary  experience  with  the  vaster  life  of  which  it  is  but 
a  partial  appearance.  And,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  play,  we 
have  this  intimation,  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  the  received 
religious  idea  of  a  soul  come  from  purgator}%  so  at  the  end,  con- 
veyed through  the  similar  idea  of  a  soul  carried  by  angels  to  its 
rest,  we  have  an  intimation  of  the  same  character,  and  a  reminder 
that  the  apparent  failure  of  Hamlet's  life  is  not  the  ultimate  truth 
■concerning  him." 


SOIVIE    VIEWS    OF   THE   "SEPARATION"    IN 

FRANCE. 

"\  1 /'HILE  the  bill  for  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  in 
*  *  France,  recently  passed  by  the  French  Chamber,  awaits 
the  decision  of  the  Senate,  the  various  parties  concerned  continue 
in  the  press  an  eager  discussion  of  the  measure.  According  to 
the  Piedmontese  organ.  La  Stainpa  (Turin),  the  Pope  is  not  dis- 
turbed bv  the  present  position  of  affairs.  As  that  paper  claims, 
"  the  new  law  is  intricate,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  can  not  be 
enforced."  Hence,  it  urges,  it  is  probable  that"  in  the  near  future 
another  law  may  be  enacted  which  will  provide  for  a  total  separa- 
tion of  the  Church  and  State,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  new 
arrangement  maybe  embodied  in  a  new  *  Concordat.' "  Of  the 
Pope's  attitude  the  same  paper  goes  on  to  say: 

"  What  he  desires  principally  is  to  have  the  situation  clearly  de- 
fined, so  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding.  Now  this  new 
law  would  give  rise  to  perpetual  misunderstandings.  .  .  .  Pius  X. 
does  not  want  war.  '  What  would  be  the  good,'  he  is  reported  to 
have  said  to  those  nearest  his  confidence,  'of  recrimination  and 
violence?  The  thing  is  done  ;  now  all  that  remains  is  to  attenuate 
the  consequences.'  The  Pope  has  not  studied  out  fully,  however, 
the  measures  he  will  take.  It  may  be  that  the  law  will  be  consid- 
erably modified  by  the  Senate  before  it  is  put  into  force 

"Again,  let  us  repeat,  there  is  no  disturbance  of  mind  at  the 
Vatican,  altho  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  there  that  the '  separation  ' 
will  not  be  of  long  duration.  As  to  its  effect  on  international  poli- 
tics, we  may  confidently  expect  that  it  will  strengthen  the  union 
between  the  forces  of  the  Vatican  and  those  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy." 

Article  17  of  the  pending  law,  which  limits  the  membership  of 
each  "association  of  worship"  to  from  seven  to  twenty-five,  calls 
forth  protests  from  the  Protestant  churches.  Says  the  Journal 
des  Dt'bats  { Paris) : 

"  When  the  law  of  the  '  separation  '  goes  into  effect,  Protestant 
churches  will  have  associations  of  worship  in  each  parish.  The 
law  limits  the  number  of  members  to  from  7  to  25.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter of  small  importance  to  Catholic  churches,  where  the  governing 
powers  would  be  vested  in  the  pastor  and  a  few  members  of  his 
flock.  But  in  Protestant  churches,  in  keeping  with  their  traditions, 
every  resident  of  the  parish  who  conformed  to  the  church  laws 
would  necessarily  become  a  member  of  the  Association  of  Wor- 
ship. .  .  .  The  Lutheran  Consistory,  of  Paris,  is  therefore  much 
disturbed  by  the  anticipated  effect  of  Article  17,  and  its  members 
have  unanimously  petitioned  the  minister  of  Public  Worship  to 
request  the  Senate  to  make  such  changes  as  would  empower  the 
'  General  Assembly  '  to  delegate  its  right  to  control  local  accounts, 
etc  ,  to  a  certain  number  of  parishioners  (within  the  limits  of  the 
number  ordered  by  law  for  Associations)  to  be  elected  by  the  par- 
ishioners themselves." 

M.  de  Lanessan,  a  rationalistic  writer  in  La  Revue  (Paris),  ap- 
proves the  "  separation  "  on  the  ground  that  religion  is  not  neces- 
sary to  public  or  private  morality. —  Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


Theology  and  Art. — That  art,  no  less  than  theology,  is  in 
its  own  way  a  revelation  of  the  Divine,  is  the  contention  advanced 
by  the  Rev.  James  Lindsay,  D.D.,  in  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
(Oberlin,  Ohio)  for  July.  Mr.  Lindsay  proceeds  to  point  out  cer- 
tain analogies  between  theology  and  art,  and  to  argue  therefrom 
for  clo.ser  and  more  sympathetic  relations  between  the  two.  If  the 
history  of  art  might  teach  that  the  artist's  work  will  live  by  its 
vitality  rather  tlian  by  its  conformity  to  blinding  tradition,  he 
urges,  the  history  of  theology  might  surely  be  allowed  to  teach 
the  same  lesson.  "  But  if  art  and  theology  are  alike  in  that  re- 
spect, there  is  a  deeper  sense  in  which  they  are  yet  more  alike." 
We  read  further: 

"  It  is  this,  that  they  both  run  back  into  essential  and  elemental 
spiritual  idea — in  the  one  case,  that  of  the  thinker,  in  the  other, 
that  of  the  artist.     Indeed,  even  the  great  artist  is  just  one  who 
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is  great  as  thinker  no  less  than  as  executant.  That  which  fore- 
dated  art's  protean  forms,  that  which  was  first  to  the  great  artist, 
was  not  any  combination  of  form  and  color,  but  the  spiritual  idea 
— the  ideal  conception  or  construction— and  these  divine  ideas  or 
spiritual  conceptions  are  the  last  and  highest  gilt  which  the  study 

of  art  brings  to  us 

"For  theology,  spiritual  idea  has  the  same  primary  interest  and 
commanding  importance  which  we  have  just  shown  it  to  have  in 
art.  Theology  will  be  vitalized  when  its  thought  runs  back  into 
the  elemental  ideas  of  spiritual  religion,  with  their  unspoken  ten- 
derness, depth,  and  power.  Theology,  if  wise,  will  stand  at  the 
fountain  of  life,  and,  as  in  art,  the  soul  of  the  theologian  w^ill  be 
allowed  to  shine  through  his  work,  even  when  his  thought  moves 
in  regions  severely  abstract  and  intellectual.  For  the  soul  is  surely 
supreme  in  theology  as  in  art — only,  it  is  a  soul  that  thinks  not  less 
than  it  loves  and  wills.  What  tremendous  interest  life  should  be 
allowed  to  have  for  theology  as  for  art !  " 

How  should  theology,  asks  Mr.  Lindsay,  be  indifferent  to  the 
attitudes  of  painting,  sculpture,  music,  architecture — should  we  not 
even  add,  poetry?— when  its  own  God  is  but  the  Absolute  Artist, 
with  nature  for  His  universal  art  work? 


WEALTH    OF   NEW    RELIGIONS. 

AMERICA  has  always  had  a  weakness  for  fantastic  religions, 
remarks  Mr.  Louis  Paul  Kirby,  who  writes,  with  no  very 
sympathetic  pen,  of  some  of  the  curious  religious  sects  which  have 
sprung  up  and  flourished  on  American  soil.  Mr.  Kirby 's  exami- 
nation of  these  sects  concerns  itself  not  with  any  esoteric  truths 
they  may  claim  to  embody,  but  with  their  efficiency  as  money- 
making  ventures.  "  It  takes  no  capital  to  start  a  new  religion," 
he  asserts,  and  while  the  inventors  of  novel  sects  and  the  founders 
of  queer  communities  sometimes  meet  with 
storms,  "  they  oftener  enter  placid  waters,  and 
their  guerdons  surpass  the  dreams  of  ava- 
rice." Millions  of  dollars,  he  alleges,  amassed 
by  thrift,  industry,  and  .self-denial  are  swal- 
lowed up  every  year  by  "greedy  schemers 
masquerading  as  prophets  or  inspired  teach- 
ers." Among  the  sects  discussed  by  Mr. 
Kirby  are  the  Christian  Scientists,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Dovvie,  the  Mormons,  tthe  Spiritual- 
ists, the  Economites,  the  Theosophists,  the 
Sun  Worshipers,  the  Angel  Dancers,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  Ua  Society.  One  of  the 
worst  effects  of  new  religions,  he  claims,  is 
the  luring  of  farmers  and  their  families  into 
communities  and  towns.  On  this  point  he 
writes  further  (in  Public  Opinion,  New 
York) : 


"  Religious  enthusiasts  and  fanatics  are 
found  in  great  numbers  among  the  agricultural 
classes,  and  as  they,  as  a  rule,  possess  prop- 
erty of  value,  the  inventors  of  religions  and 
founders  of  communities  are  particularly  inte- 
rested in  them. 

"  It  often  happens  that  men  who  have  spent 
all  their  years  up  to  middle  age  on  farms  are 
induced  to  move  into  towns,  where  they  speed- 
ily exhaust  their  resources,  and  find  that  they 
are  in  no  way  fitted  to  grapple  with  the  new 
conditions  in  the  struggle  to  provide  food  and 
shelter  for  their  families.  They  are  soon 
turned  adrift,  for  their  leaders,  however  elo- 
quent they  may  have  been  in  urging  them  to 
desert  their  farms,  are  not  willing  to  be  bur- 
dened with  followers  who  are  not  entirely  self- 
supporting." 


Mr.  Kirby  proceeds  to  sketch  the  histories 
of  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  Hourish- 


1)K.    HANISH, 

"  A  very  younn  lookini;  old  man,  \vliosesi)len- 
did  physical  condition  is  not  credited  to  the 
care  he  has  taken  of  himself,  but  to  tlie  rejuve- 
nating effects  of  his  philosophy."  He  is  leader 
of  the  .Sun  Worshipers, a  cult  that  flourishes  in 
Greater  New  York. 


ing  ol  the  novel  sects  in  America.     He  thus  outlines  the  develop- 
ment of  Christian  Science  : 

"  In  the  beginning,  Mrs.  Mary  Baker  G.  Eddy  opened  a  sort  of 
'  faith  cure  '  boarding-house,  which  she  called  by  the  grandilo- 
quent name  of  '  Massachusetts  Metaphysical  College.'  That  was 
thirty  years  ago;  Mrs.  Eddy  was  then  an  attractive  young  woman 
who  had  been  twice  married,  and  was  seeking  a  pleasant  means  of 
earning  her  bread  and  butter.  She  probably  had  no  idea  at  that 
time  that  great  riches  would  be  poured  into  her  lap,  or  that  her 
Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  would  cause  such  numerous  desertions 
from  the  older  congregations  of  the  land  as  to  alarm  the  clergy. 

"  For  fourteen  years  Mrs  Eddy  plodded  along  with  her  '  faith 
cure'  boarding-house.  Then,  sixteen  years  ago,  she  opened  her 
first  church  of  Christian  Scientists  in  Boston  with  twenty-six  mem- 
bers. 1 1  had  taken  her  all  those  years  to  gather  together  that  li  ttle 
band  of  followers.  After  that  things  went  with  leaps  and  bounds. 
The  '  Mother  Church  '  in  Boston  now  has  15,000  members,  and 
there  are  more  than  500  Cliristian  Science  congregations  scattered 
throughout  the  country.  They  are  increasing  every  year.  Some 
of  the  Christian  Science  temples  are  structures  of  great  architec- 
tural beauty.  In  New  York  the  two  churches  facing  the  west  side 
of  Central  Park  are  regularly  visited  by  sightseers. 

"  The  immense  profits  that  accrue  through  the  invention  of  a  new 
religion  are  made  clear  by  the  admission  of  Mrs.  Eddy  that  she 
abandoned  her 'Metaphysical  College,' altho  her  income  from  it 
was  $40,000  a  year,  to  devote  her  time  exclusively  to  the  upbuild- 
ing of  Christian  Science.  That  this  step  was  not  in  the  nature  of 
a  sacrifice  is  shown  in  still  further  admissions — made  by  her  sec- 
retary—that it  is  her  custom  to  give  away  in  charity  more  than 
$20, coo  every  year,  and  that  siie  began  this  liberality  as  far  back 
as  1895,  when  her  church  was  only  six  years  old.  .  .  .  During  the 
past  ten  years  Mrs.  Eddy"s  profits,  including  bequests,  are  said  to 
have  amounted  to  fully  $1,000,000." 

Then  follows  the  story  of  John  Alexander  Dowie,  founder  of 
Zion  City,  self-styled  the  Prophet  Elijah  III. 
Dowie  was  once  a  Congregational  preacher 
in  a  little  town  near  Sydney,  Australia.  Fif- 
teen years  ago,  almost  penniless,  he  went  to 
Chicago.  Since  then  "  his  scheme  of  creating 
new  property  values  by  massing  his  followers 
upon  a  farm  and  changing  it  into  a  city  met 
with  such  success  that  he  now  intends  to  set 
on  loot  a  similar  enterprise  on  a  larger  scale 
in  Mexico."  In  one  of  his  addresses  Dowie 
said:  "I  have  listened  and  I  have  looked  at 
the  whole  situation,  and  my  conviction  is  that 
$150,000,000  will  flow  into  Zion  within  five 
years." 

Turning  to  the  Mormon  Church,  "founded 
seventy-five  years  ago  by  a  wanton  boy,"  Mr. 
Kirby  writes : 


"  It  has  become  a  vast  machine  for  creating 
rich  men.  Beginning  with  Brigham  Young, 
the  heads  of  the  church  and  their  chief  lieu- 
tenants have  been  able  in  one  way  or  another 
to  amass  millions  for  themselves.  Scattered 
throughout  Utah,  the  stronghold  of  Mormon- 
ism,  are  immense  warehouses,  built  by  the 
church  authorities  for  the  reception  of  the 
'  tithings.'  or  contributions  of  the  faithful. 
This  10  per  cent,  of  the  year's  gains  is  regu- 
larly paid,  sometimes  in  money,  but  oftener  in 
tarm  products,  cattle  or  goods. 

"  1 1  is  in  the  handling  of  this  church  revenue 
that  tlie  leaders  sometimes  grow  fat  with  loot. 
In  former  years,  the  Mormon  Church  spent 
millions  in  building  tiie  great  temple  in  Salt 
Lake  City  and  smaller  ones  in  other  places. 
That  work  was  completed  years  ago.  The 
faithful  among  the  Latter  Day  Saints  believe 
tiiat  the  enormous  revenues  of  the  church  are 
now  being  spent  in  sending  missionaries 
throughout  the  world  and  in  fighting  political 
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battles,  but  they  have  no  way  of 
being  certain,  as  the  heads  of 
the  church  are  not  required 
to  give  an  accounting  of  the 
money  that  passes  througli 
their  hands.  Millions  could 
be  pocketed  and  there  would 
be  no  questions  asked." 

It  is  estimated,  says  Mr. 
Kirby,  that  there  are  1,500,- 
000  persons  in  this  country 
who  believe  in  spiritualism. 
The  cult  is  divided  into  nine- 
teen  State   organizations,   660 


JOHN   ALEXANDER   DOWIE, 

Founder  of  the  "  Christian  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church,"  and  promoter  of 
Zion  City,  111.  In  one  of  his  addresses 
to  his  people  he  expressed  his  conviction 
that  $150,000,000  will  How  into  Zion  City 
within  five  years. 


MRS.    MARY   BAKER    G.    EDDY, 

Foiinder  of  the  "  Church  of  Christ, 
Scientist."  During  the  past  ten  years 
her  profits,  including  l^equests,  are  said 
to  have  amounted  to  fully  $1,000,000. 

societies  in  cities  and  towns, 
and  52  camp-meeting  associa- 
tions. Ten  thousand  approxi- 
mately represents  the  number 
of  alleged  "  mediums."  We 
read  further : 

"The  most  conspicuous  of  the 
spiritualists  at  present  is  Mrs. 
Pepper.  She  holds  services  in 
an  edifice  which  she  calls  the 
First  Spiritual  Church,  in 
Brooklyn,  and  pretends  to  work 
wonders.  The  contributions  of 
those  who  go  to  see  her  enable 
her  to  lead  a  life  of  almost 
Oriental  luxury." 

The  story  of  the  "  Economite 
Society,"  whose  wealth,  admitted  to  be  $5, 000, 000,  and  by  some 
estimated  to  be  nearer  $30,000,000,  has  passed  practically  into  the 
hands  of  one  man,  John  Duss,  is  told  as  follows : 

"The  '  Economites,'  under  the  leadership  of  George  Rapp,  set- 
tled in  Beaver  County  about  seventy  years  ago.  They  believed 
that  Rapp  had  divine  attributes  and  that  when  he  died  they  would 
all  ascend  into  heaven  in  a  body  with  him.  In  this  expectation, 
they  agreed  to  remain  celibates,  and  this  rule  remained  in  force 
after  Rapp's  death  had  undeceived  them.  These  '  monks  and 
nuns,'  by  frugality  and  industry,  gained  possession  of  a  large  tract 
of  fertile  farming  land  on  which  they  employed  500  laborers.  Their 
property  has  always  been  in  the  hands  of  tlieir  leaders.  'Honesty 
and  conscience  '  have  been  the  only  safeguards  they  have  had 
against  being  robbed.  As  the  wealth  of  the  society  has  increased 
the  number  of  its  members  has  decreased.  Ten  years  ago  there 
were  alive  thirty.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  ten.  To-day,  perhaps, 
death  has  still  further  decimated  their  ranks.  The  aged  survivors 
now  see  at  their  head  a  worldly  man,  who  not  only  has  disregarded 
the  rule  requiring  celibacy,  but  goes  about  the  country  directing  a 
band  and  managing  plays.  The  seventy  years  of  toil  and  fasting 
of  an  entire  community  have  been  for  this  ! " 

Katherine  A.  Tingley,  once  hailed  by  the  theosophists  as  the 
successor  of  Madame  Blavatsky,  has  established  a  colony  of  her 
followers  at  Point  Loma,  Cal.     Says  Mr.  Kirby : 

"  Mrs.  Tingley  calls  her  colony  the  School  for  the  Revival  of  the 
Lost  Mysteries  of  Antiquity.  To  establish  it,  she  bought  a  hotel, 
beautifully  situated  on  an  eminence  commanding  a  wide  view  of 
the  surrounding  land  and  water,  and  spent  $300,000  in  embellishing 
the  ground.     This  money  was  contributed  by  three  or  four  individ- 


uals, one  of  them  being  A.  G.  Spalding,  the  New  York  manufac- 
turer of  sporting  goods. 

"  In  the  Greek  temple  which  she  has  built  she  presides  as  high 
priestess,  and  has  invented  a  ritual  which  has  proved  so  offensive 
to  many  of  the  theosophists  that  they  have  rebelled  from  her  au- 
thority." 

Mr.  Kirby  goes  on  to  tell  ot  other  queer  religious  societies: 

"At  Bar  Harbor,  Mich.,  is  tlie  settlement  of  the  Lost  Tribes  of 
Israel.  They  believe  that  Satan  will  be  driven  from  the  world 
forever  in  1916,  and  that  from  that  year  mankind  will  be  sinless. 
The  society  is  under  the  leadership  of  Benjamin  Purnell.  He  has 
absolute  control  of  the  property  of  all  the  members.  It  is  a  type  of 
many  similar  communities. 

"The  Sun  Worshipers  may  be  called  a  metropolitan  cult,  be- 
cause little  headway  has  been  made  in  proselyting  out.side  of 
Greater  New  York.  The  leader  of  these  people  is  Dr.  Hanish,  a 
very  young  looking  old  man,  whose  splendid  physical  condition  is 
not  credited  to  the  care  he  has  taken  of  himself  but  to  the  rejuve- 
nating effects  of  his  philosophy.     Among  his  followers  is   Louis 

Potter,  a  cousin  of  Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter,  of  New  York 

"  The  Sun  W'orshipers  represent  what  may  be  called  the  fad  type 
of  religions,  of  which  there  are  many.  They  are  usually  based 
upon  oriental  Occultism. 

"  A  different  type  but  quite  as  common  is  the  Society  of  Angel 
Dancers  of  Lord's  Farm,  Woodcliff,  N.  J.  This  is  a  rendezvous 
for  miscellaneous  fanatics.  These  men  are  earnest  and  sincere, 
but  uncouth  and  vulgar.  As  yet  they  are  not  rich,  but  their  thrift 
is  piling  up  a  morsel  which  will  in  time  tempt  some  prophet-finan- 
cier. 
"The  Holy  Ghost  and  Us  Society,  at  Shiloh,  Me.,  is  a  commu- 
nity which  lias  gained  so  much 
notoriety  during  the  past  few 
years  that  a  list  of  queer  reli- 
gions would  not  be  complete 
without  some  reference  to  it. 
The  society  was  founded  by 
Frank  W.  Sandford,  its  present 
head.  This  man  wields  abso- 
lute power  among  his  followers 
and  practises  petty  despotism 
upon  the  doubting  members  of 
the  families  of  converts  against 
which  they  have  often  cried  out. 
.Sandford  began  without  money, 
influence,  or  ability  above  the 
ordinary,  but    is    to-day  in   the 


JOSEPH     K.   SMITH, 

Nephew  of  the  "  Prophet"  Joseph 
.Smith,  and  president  of  the  "  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latterday  Saints,"  in 
Utah,  which  "  has  become  a  vast  ma- 
chine for  creating  rich  men." 

possession  of  great  wealth,  and 
has  among  his  followers  men 
and  women  who  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  carving  out  careers  in 
the  world.  In  his  strange  fac- 
ulty of  drawing  about  him  obe- 
dient followers  of  greater  intel- 
ligence than  himself  he  resem- 
bles Dowie. 

"  Sandford  pretends  to  be- 
lieve that  all  things  can  be  ob- 
tained through  prayer,  and  per- 
sons who  have  watched  his  pro- 
gress tell  amusing  stories  of  the 
tricks  with  which  he  has  fanned 
the  credulity  of  his  converts." 


FRANK   W.  SANDFORD, 

Founder  and  present  head  of  "  The 
Holy  Ghost  and  Us  Society,"  in  Shiloh, 
Me.  "  In  his  strange  faculty  of  drawing 
about  him  obedient  followers  of  greater 
intelligence  than  himself  he  resembles 
Dowie." 
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A   JAPANESE    VIEW    OF    CHRISTIAN    MISSIONS 

IN    JAPAN. 

DR.  INAZO  NITOBE,  professor  in  the  Imperial  University 
of  Kyoto,  touches,  in  his  fascinating  book,  "  Bushido,  tiie 
Soul  of  Japan,"  on  the  question  of  the  methods  and  the  results  of 
Christian  missions  in  his  native  land.  Bushido  is  the  unwritten 
ethical  code  of  the  Samurai,  or  warrior  class  of  Japan,  and  has 
been  described  as  the  Japanese  feudal  equivalent  of  chivalry.  To 
this  system,  and  not,  as  certain  Western  apologists  claim,  to  the 
influence  of  Christian  missions,  must  we  turn  our  attention  if  we 
are  to  understand  the  transformation  that  Japan  has  presented  in 
recent  years.  This,  at  least,  is  the  view  of  Dr.  Nitobe.  "Should 
any  of  my  allusions  to  religious  subjects  and  to  religious  workers 
be  thought  slighting,"  writes  the  author,  "  I  trust  my  attitude  to- 
ward Christianity  will  not  be  questioned."  It  is  "  with  ecclesiastical 
methods  and  with  the  forms  which  obscure  the  teachings  of  Christ, 
and  not  with  the  teachings  themselves,"  that  he  lacks  sympathy. 
Of  the  influences  molding  New  Japan  he  writes: 

"  The  great  statesmen  who  steered  the  Ship  of  our  State  through 
the  hurricane  of  the  restoration  and  the  whirlpool  of  national  reju- 
venation, were  men  who  knew  no  other  moral  teaching  than  the 
precepts  of  knighthood.  Some  writers  [naming  in  footnote: 
Speer  :  "  Missions  and  Politics  in  Asia  ; '  Dennis  :  '  Christian  Mis- 
sions and  Social  Progress  ']  have  lately  tried  to  prove  that  the 
Christian  missionaries  contributed  an  appreciable  quota  to  the 
making  of  New  Japan.  I  would  fain  render  honor  to  whom  honor 
is  due  ;  but  this  honor  can  as  yet  hardly  be  accorded  to  the  good 
missionaries.  More  titting  it  will  be  to  their  profession  to  stick  to 
the  scriptural  injunction  of  preferring  one  another  in  honor,  than 
to  advance  a  claim  in  which  they  have  no  proofs  to  back  them. 
For  myself  I  believe  that  Christian  missionaries  are  doing  great 
things  for  Japan — in  the  domain  of  education,  and  especially  of 
moral  education  — only  the  mysterious  tho  not  less  certain  working 
of  the  Spirit  is  still  hidden  in  divine  secrecy.  Whatever  they  do 
is  still  of  indirect  effect.  No,  as  yet  Christian  missions  have 
effected  but  little  visible  in  molding  the  character  of  New  Japan. 
No,  it  was  Bushido,  pure  and  simple,  that  urged  us  on  for  weal  or 
wo.  Open  the  biographies  of  the  makers  of  modern  Japan — of 
Sakuma,  of  Saigo,  of  Okubo,  of  Kido,  not  to  mention  the  remi- 
niscences of  living  men  such  as  I  to,  Okuma,  Itagaki,  etc., — and  you 
will  find  that  it  was  under  the  impetus  of  samuraihood  that  they 
thought  and  wrought.  When  Mr.  Henry  Norman  declared,  after 
his  study  and  observation  of  the  Far  East,  that  the  only  respect  in 
which  Japan  differed  from  other  Orienal  despotisms  lay  in  '  the 
ruling  influence  among  her  people  of  the  strictest,  loftiest,  and  the 
most  punctilious  codes  of  honor  that  man  has  ever  devised,' he 
touched  the  mainspring  which  has  made  New  Japan  what  she  is, 
and  wiiich  will  make  her  what  she  is  destined  to  be." 

Dr.  Nitobe  lays  his  tinger  on  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  failure  of  mission  work: 

"  Most  of  the  missionaries  are  entirely  ignorant  of  our  history — 
'  What  do  we  care  for  heathen  records?'  some  say — and  conse- 
([uently  estrange  their  religion  from  the  habits  of  thought  we  and 
our  forefathers  have  been  accustomed  to  for  centuries  past. 
Mocking  a  nation's  history.'  as  tho  the  career  of  any  people — even 
of  the  lowest  African  savages  po.ssessing  no  record — were  not  a 
page  in  the  general  history  of  mankind,  written  by  the  hand  of  God 
Himself.  .  .  .  Ignoring  the  past  career  of  a  people,  missionaries 
claim  that  Christianity  is  a  new  religion,  whereas  to  my  mind  it  is 
an  '  old,  old  story.'  which,  if  presented  in  intelligible  words,  that 
is  to  say,  if  expressed  in  tlie  vocabulary  familiar  in  the  mora!  de- 
velopment of  a  people — will  find  ea.sy  lodgment  in  their  hearts, 
irrespective  of  race  or  nationality.  Christianity  in  its  American  or 
English  form -with  more  of  Anglo-Saxon  freaks  and  fancies  than 
grace  the  purity  of  its  founder— is  a  poor  scion  to  graft  on  Bushido 
stock.  Should  the  propagator  of  the  new  faith  uproot  the  entire 
stock,  root  and  branches,  and  plant  the  seeds  of  the  gospel  on  its 
ravaged  soil?  Such  a  heroic  process  may  be  possible  in  Hawaii, 
where,  it  is  alleged,  the  church  militant  had  complete  success  in 
amassing  spoils  of  wealth  itself,  and  in  annihilating  the  aboriginal 
race;  such  a  process  is  most  decidedly  impossible  in  J.ipan — nay, 
it  is  a  process  which  Jesus  himself  would  never  have  adopted  in 
founding  his  kingdom  on  earth." 


ilVI  MORTALITY    AS    A    DOCTRINE   OF   THE 
SEPTUAGINT. 

'  I  ^HAT  immortality,  altho  not  explicidy  taught  by  Moses  or  the 
-^  Mosaic  writers,  was  a  doctrine  taught  definitely  by  the  Jews 
in  Alexandria  and  expounded  with  remarkable  power  in  the  Apoc- 
ryphal Scriptures,  is  set  forth  by  a  writer  in  The  Spectator  (Lon- 
don), who  quotes  the  celebrated  passage  beginning  "  The  souls  of 
the  righteous  are  in  the  hand  of  God,"  and  proceeds  to  say  : 

"This  was  written  at  the  opening  of  the  age  when  the  heart  of 
Rome,  having  heard  the  whispers  of  Alexandria,  had  begun  to 
spurn  the  mechanism  of  her  State  religion,  and  to  look  to  the  Stoa 
and  ?ijits  iiaturale  to  give  her  that  hope  of  immortality  which  the 
eneration  of  Catullus  scorned,  and  at  which  the  Epicurean  Lu- 
cretius scoffed.  It  is  not  strange  that  Matthew  Arnold  loved  the 
passage.  The  Alexandrian  Jew  who  wrote  this  book  knew  the 
yearnings  of  Rome  and  of  his  own  city  when  he  wrote  (in  the 
fifth  chapter):  'The  righteous  live  for  evermore;  their  reward 
also  is  with  the  Lord,  and  the  care  of  them  is  with  the  Most  High.'  " 

The  writer  in  The  Spectator  rti&xs  to  the  specific  passage  that 
found  its  place  in  Arnold's  note-book,  and  gave  to  the  agnostic 
poet  the  same  kind  of  consolation  as  John  Stuart  Mill,  at  Lau- 
sanne, derived  from  Wordsworth's  "  Excursion."     To  quote  : 

"'Blessed  are  they  that  saw  thee,  and  slept  in  love;  for  they 
shall  surely  live.'  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the  modern 
poet,  hovering  between  the  doubt  that  kills  and  the  hope  that 
makes  alive  again,  should  have  coupled  this  sentence  of  the  year 
B.C.  170  with  the  self-same  thought  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  Baruch,  written  soon  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  before 
Titus  :  '  For  I  sent  you  out  with  mourning  and  weeping  :  but  God 
will  give  you  to  me  again  with  joy  and  gladness  forever.'  " 

Speaking  of  the  pre-Christian  influence  thus  exercised  by  such 
utterances  in  elevating  the  literature  and  religious  life  of  paganism, 
he  remarks  : 

"The  period  from  B.C.  200  to  a.d.  200,  almost  apart  from  the 
Christian  revelation,  is  instinct  with  the  craving  that  men  shall 
surely  live.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  coming  of  Christ  were  the 
crystallization  of  a  large  and  uncertain  hope  that  permeated  the 
lives  of  thinking  Jew  and  Gentile  alike,  a  hope  that  long  before  it 
became,  or  was,  accepted  as  an  Epiphany  was  a  living  force  in 
the  lives  of  men.  To  Virgil's  Italy  a  divine  event  was  at  hand, 
announced  by  the  throbbing  of  earth  and  sky  and  sea.  To  Marcus 
Aurelius  Antoninus  this  earth  (the  divine  event,  tho  he  knew  it  not, 
had  come  to  pass)  was  a  city  of  God.  '  I  am  in  tune  with  all  that 
is  of  thy  harmony,  O  nature.  For  me  nothing  is  too  early  and 
nothing  is  too  late  that  comes  in  thy  good  time.  All  is  fruit  to 
me,  O  nature,  that  thy  seasons  bring.  From  thee  are  all  things, 
thou  comprehendest  all,  and  all  returns  to  thee.'  The  poet  says, 
'  O  dear  City  of  Cecrops  ! "     Shall  I  not  say,  'Dear  City  of  God  ! '  " 

What  has  sometimes  been  styled  the  twilight  of  the  Christian 
dawn,  and,  by  Walter  Pater,  the  last  gleam  of  sunset  in  the  ex- 
piring splendor  of  intellectual  paganism,  the  moment  when  the  past 
and  the  future  ages  blent  their  light,  is  thus  happily  referred  to  in 
regard  to  the  doctrine  discussed  : 

"  The  serenest,  sanest  philosophic  mind  of  this  period  of  unsta- 
ble equilibrium,  tho  it  could  not  predicate  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  that  it  recognized,  yet  announced  that  the  earth  was  God's 
city  and  man  His  temple.  Such  a  faith  strengthened  the  position 
of  that  religious  stratum  of  Roman  society  which  Plutarch  the 
Chaeronean  had  consolidated.  The  immortality  of  the  soul  in  the 
two  centuries  before  Christ  was  the  conception  of  the  dreamer 
and  the  prophet;  but  the  growth  of  thought  in  the  two  centuries 
after  Christ  made  it  possible  for  such  a  conception  to  become  the 
faith  of  the  large  thinking  residuum  of  society,  a  residuum  who 
saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  in  it.  on  the  one  hand,  the  crowning 
point  of  a  great  policy  that  would  reform  the  corruption  of  their 
day,  and  on  the  other,  a  belief  that  would  give  to  man  a  legitimate 
and  logical  satisfaction  for  his  immortal  longings." 


In  rejpird  to  establishing  a  Jewisli  Synod  (see  The  Literary  Digest,  July 
i),  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbi"  came  to  no  definite  decision. 
The  question  was  discussed,  and  was  "  referred  back." 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT. 


PREDICTIONS    OF   A   DEADLOCK   AT 
PORTSMOUTH. 

HOPE  seems  to  be  about  the  strongest  sentiment  reason  can 
permit  for  peace  in  Manchuria,  in  the  minds  of  the  Euro- 
pean editors.  The  London  Spcclator  does  not  even  entertain 
hope.     It  says  of  the  peace  plenipotentiaries  : 

"As  there  are  men  of  ability  among  them,  they  may  draw  up 
schemes  more  acceptable  to  both  sides  than  any  which  have  been 
yet  proposed.  Nevertheless,  we  do  not  think  that  peace  is  near  at 
hand.  We  see  no  evidence,  in  spite  of  the  many  statements  in  the 
newspapers,  that  either  Tokyo  or  St.  Petersburg  has  surrendered 
its  root  ideas.  Tokyo  can  not  give  up  its  claim  to  certain  territo- 
rial cessions  and  to  an  indemnity,  and  it  is  said  that  an  indemnity 
is  not  even  among  the  concessions  which  the  Russian  plenipoten- 
tiaries are  authorized  to  make." 

According  to  the  Temps  (Paris),  even  Mr.  Witte  has  no  hopes 
that  the  conference  will  result  in  peace,  and  this  paper  quotes  the 
Russian  plenipotentiary  as  follows  : 

"'His  personal  views,' he  says,  '  are  quite  secondary.  He  is 
simply  the  servant  of  the  Czar,  from  whom  he  has  received  pre- 
cise instructions,  and  in  whom  it  lies  to  decide  the  destinies  of 
Russia.'  Mr.  Witte  adds,  it  is  true,  that  he  fears  the  conditions 
offered  by  the  Japanese  will  be  such  as  will  put  all  idea  of  agree- 
ment out  of  the  question.  .  .  .  Mr.  Witte  can  not  change  the  situ- 
ation, any  more  than  he  can  change  the  so-called  all-powerful  will 
of  the  Czar.  The  best  course  for  him  to  take,  ia  the  present 
tragic  circumstances,  is  to  conclude  peace  on  such  conditions  as 
may  indeed  be  hard,  but  which  certainly  will  not  be  humiliating, 
as  it  is  not  for  the  interest  of  the  Japanese  to  push  matters  to  ex- 
tremes." 

This  also  is  the  opinion  of  the  Viedoinosti  (St.  Petersburg), 
which  threatens  Japan,  if  she  proves  stubborn,  with  a  Russo- 
American  alliance.       To  quote  : 

"It  is  not  for  Japan's  advantage  to  humiliate  us  any  further. 
This  makes  the  conference  of  double  importance.  Mr.  Witte  by 
his  clear  insight  can  at  once  see  how  peace  on  the  basis  of  friendly 
relations  with  Japan  may  be  established.  If  Japan  will  not  agree 
to  this,  and  prefers  to  continue  the  war,  we  will  seek  a  wider  des- 
tiny .  .  .  based  on  the  foundation  of  a  close  alliance  with  the 
United  States,  which  must  perceive,  sooner  or  later,  that  two  such 
colossal  world  Powers,  when  once  they  join  hands,  will  form  a 
preeminent  political  constellation." 

The  attitude  of  the  Russians,  as  supported  by  a  hope  of  close 
alliance  with  America,  and  the  nature  of  the  concessions  which 
they  will  demand,  are  best  suggested  by  two  utterances.  The  one 
is  that  of  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  who  in  expressing  his  opinion, 
according  to  the  Action  (Paris),  that  for  the  present  there  is  no 
chance  of  peace,  adds:  "If  Japan  really  desires  peace  she  must 
exclude  all  conditions  of  indemnity,  for  it  should  be  understood 
tiiat  Russia  will  never  consent  to  pay  one."  This  is  exactly  in  the 
spirit  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Novosti^  which  declares  that  to  pay  an 
indemnity  would  humiliate  Russia  ;  while  the  Novoye  Vreinya  (St. 
Petersburg)  seems  to  express  somewhat  the  same  fears  of  Japan's 
extravagant  demands  in  the  words  : 

"  I;  the  plenipotentiaries  are  each  persuaded  that  his  adversary 
is  desirous  of  a  solid  peace,  everything  will  adjust  itself.  But  if 
both  refuse  to  give  up  their  ideas  of  exclusive  domination,  and  fail  to 
take  into  consideration  the  necessity  of  establishing  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  extreme  East,  a  favorable  result  to  their  negotiations 
will  be  impossible." 

On  the  other  hand,  Baion  Suymatsu  is  reported  in  the  Journal 
(Paris),  in  a  talk  with  an  interviewer,  to  have  declared  that  if 
Ru.ssia  is  not  prepared  to  reimburse  Japan  for  all  the  expenses  of 
the  war  to  the  present  moment,  as  well  as  to  concede  the  teiritory 
demanded  by  Japan,  peace  can  not  be  concluded. 

As  a  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  are  in  dead  ear- 


nest about  the  demands  they  are  to  make  at  Portsmouth,  including 
the  neutralization  of  Vladivostok,  we  may  accept  the  report  that 
Baron  Komura,  according  to  the  Gaitlois  (Paris),  before  accept- 
ing the  post  of  plenipotentiary,  made  the  following  stipulations: 
(i)  A  loan  must  be  raised  in  order  to  continue  the  war  in  case  the 
negotiations  fall  through.  (2)  Saghalien  must  be  occupied. 
(3)  Oyama  must  march  against  Vladivostok,  and  deal  a  decisive 
blow  against  the  Russians  in  Manchuria. — Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


THE    MYSTERY   OF    BJOERKOE. 

A  SORT  of  Japanese  secrecy  has  shrouded  the  recent  meeting 
^  *  of  t!ie  Czar  and  the  Kaiser  at  Bjoerkoe,  so  that  even  the 
Paris  Gaulois,  which  seldom  admits  that  anything  is  beyond  its 
ken,  styles  this  interview  "  the  mystery  of  Bjoerkoe."  Speculations 
of  many  kinds  fill  the  European  press,  but  a  few  definite  and  per- 
sonal particulars  have  leaked  out  througii  the  communicativeness 
of  a  person  who  was  ostensibly  on  board  the  Hohenzollern.     The 


MUTINY  ON   JHE   RUSSIAN    SHU'   OK  STATE. 

A  new  pilot  takes  a  hand. 

— SimpUcissimus  (Munich) . 

Libre  Parole  (Paris)  publishes  these  particulars  furnished  by  the 
eye-witness  referred  to,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Emperor's 
staff.  He  implies  two  facts:  first,  tliat  it  was  William  II.  who 
sent  an  invitation  to  the  Czar  by  a  "  special  imperial  military  mes- 
senger," who  brought  back  an  acceptance ;  second,  that  the  Czar 
and  the  Emperor  did  not  seem  to  agree.     To  quote  : 

"  Both  before  and  after  dinner  the  Emperor  and  the  Czar  had 
long  talks,  in  the  Emperor's  cabin,  at  which  no  one  else  was 
present.  Nobody  knows  what  was  said,  but  the  discussion  was  a 
lively  one,  to  judge  by  the  frequently  high  tones  of  the  Emperor's 
voice.  The  Czar  said  little,  but  once  he  talked  for  ten  consecutive 
minutes  in  a  drawling  undertone.  Atter  the  Czar  went  William 
II.  was  as  bad-tempered  as  he  had  been  jolly  before  the  meeting.' 

The  European  newspapers  have  been  full  of  guesses  as  to  which 
monarch  suggested  the  conference  and  as  to  what  was  the  nature 
of  their  interview.  The  Neue  Freie  Presse  (Vienna)  sees  in  the 
incident  an  indication  of  approaching  peace,  in  the  turthering  ot 
which  the  Emperor  was  forestalled  by  President  Roosevelt.  Eng- 
land also  received  a  setback  by  the  reunion  of  the  monarchs  iri 
Finland,  as  this  journal  says: 

"This  interview  is  full  of  favorable  omens  for  peace,  as  it  is  cer- 
tainly well  known  that  Emperor  William  had  been  actively  trying 
to  bring  an  end  to  the  war,  until  his  plan  was  interrupted  and  his 
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influence  undoubtedly  nullitied  in  the  matter  by  President  Roose- 
velt. The  interview  is  therefore  an  important  incident,  inasmuch 
as  it  makes  abortive  the  amalgamation  and  isolation  policy  at- 
tempted by  England,  and  utterly  defeats  the  plans  of  Delcasse  and 

Landsdowne 

"The  world  is  growing  sick  of  continuous  bloodshed  by  land 
and  sea,  of  the  report  of  new  horrors,  wrought  by  bomb-throwers 
and  assassins.  Bloody  war  and  bloody  anarchy  prove  an  oppres- 
sive burden  to  mankind,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  German  Em- 
peror would  be  glad  to  deliver  his  soul  in  the  matter,  if  ever  the 
Czar  wished  him  to  express  his  opinions  freely.  It  is  an  admitted 
fact  that  onlookers  see  most  of  the  game ;  under  such  circum- 
stances any  utterance  of  the  Emperor  would  be  likely  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  Ru.ssiaor  the  Czar,  a  presumption  that  is  war- 
ranted by  the  character  borne  by  William  II.  These  facts  can  not 
be  refuted  by  any  insinuation  of  the  English  or  French  press  and 
the  suspicious  statements  even  of  some  Russian  newspapers." 

On  the  other  hand  the  Zcit  (Vienna)  reports  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Ddroulede,  the  chauvinistic  poet  and  agitator,  who  yet  speaks 
the  opinion  of  a  good  many  Frenchmen  when  he  says : 

"  The  German  Emperor  could  not  possibly  give  any  good  advice 
to  Russia,  the  friend  of  France  ;  but  France  can  not  afford  to  see 
her  ally  come  under  the  direct  influence  of  Germany." 

Yet  according  to  the  Frankfurter  Zeittuig,  the  Czar  actually 
begged  William  II.  for  his  advice.     To  quote  : 

"  The  Czar  was  anxious  to  have  the  advice  of  the  Emperor  on 
the  political  situation  in  Russia.  From  information  which  reaches 
us  on  good  authority  we  are  enabled  to  state  that  the  Emperor  re- 
peated the  advice  which  was  given  by  him  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  Czar  some  time  ago.  William  II.  in  this  letter  declared  that 
the  best  suggestion  he  could  give  to  Russia  on  the  subject  of  peace 
negotiations  was  that  the  Czar  should  make  all  possible  conces- 
sions compatible  with '  the  prestige  and  vital  interests  of  the 
country.  It  is,  moreover,  an  erroneous  opinion  that  the  Emperor 
sustained  the  Czar  in  his  opposition  to  the  promulgation  of  a  con- 
stitution." 

The  Italian  press  echo  this  view,  and  the  Secolo  (Milan)  declares 
that  William  "  played  the  r61e  of  preceptor  to  this  poor  Muscovite 
Louis  XVI.,"  while  the  Tribuna  (Rome)  thinks  that  the  Emperor 
wished  generously  to  give  his  moral  support  to  the  tottering  throne 
of  the  Romanoffs  and  "  to  prove  to  the  world  that  the  Russian  state 
was  still  solid  and  the  Russian  Government  master  of  the  situa- 
tion." The  same  paper  observes  that  the  interview  gave  Germany 
an  opportunity  "  of  arriving  at  precise  information  concerning  the 
intentions  of  Russia  "  in  the  matter  of  peace  and  reform  ;  and  the 
Ripublique  I-ya>i(^aise  denies  that  France  should  take  umbrage  at 
an  action  of  the  Emperor's  which  was  intended  to  further  peace. 
The  I'etit  Parisien  adds  that  the  Emperor  so  timed  the  conference 
that  he  might  make  some  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  peace 
negotiations. 

Eugene  Lautier,  in  the  Paris  Figaro,  says  that  doubtless  the 
Scandinavian  question  was  the  object  of  the  interview  at  Bjorkoe. 
The  Emperor  is  aiming  at  "  the  indented  coasts  of  Norway  for  his 
fleets.  .  .  .  The  question  is  not  whether  Norwegians  shall  have  a 
Bernardotte,  a  Danish  prince,  or  even  a  Hohenzollern  for  a  king. 
But  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  that  matter  be  decided  by  Ger- 
many." 

The  Westminster  Gazette  thinks  that  tlie  matter  need  not  dis- 
turb the  composure  of  England  and  remarks :  "  The  English  public 
can  afford  to  keep  its  composure  at  the  latest  of  the  alleged  in- 
trigues of  Germany,  but  if  Sweden  and  Norway  are  prompted  to 
settle  their  quarrel  as  quickly  as  may  be,  no  harm  will  be  done." 
The  /->rt/7v  .]/«//( London)  recalls  Germany's  early  friendship  for 
Russia,  for  Germany  "  by  the  Kaisdr's  famous  signal  in  1901  to 
the  Czar,  'The  Admiral  of  the  Atlantic  salutes  the  Admiral  ot  the 
Pacific,'  offered  Russia  a  free  hand  and  her  support  in  Manchuria. 
On  the  eve  of  war  with  Japan,  the  German  press  was  filled  with 
assurances  to  Russia  that  so  pitifully  weak  and  poor  a  people  as 
the  Japanese  would  never   fight."     But   the  London   Times  says 


that  the  contemporary  Russian  press  is  "  under  no  illusion  as  to 
the  present  worth  ot  the  Emperor's  friendship  toward  Russia." 
The  St.  Petersburg  correspondent  of  the  London  Standard  \^  of 
opinion  that  the  importance  and  significance  of  the  conference  has 
been  exaggerated  and  concludes  that  it  was  little  more  than  a 
timely  coup  de  theatre.     To  quote  : 

"  Various  classes  of  Russians  appear  to  be  agreed  that  the  Czar 
was  ill-advised  in  consenting  to  the  meeting,  but  nobody  enter- 
tains the  supposition  that  he  had  the  least  intention  of  furthering 
the  Kaiser's  designs  against  France,  or  of  indicating  his  own  views 
regarding  actual  or  possible  changes  of  international  partnerships 
or  groups.  At  the  same  time,  the  opinion  is  gaining  ground  in 
diplomatic  circles  that  the  importance  of  the  conference  consisted 
mainly  in  the  fact  that  it  was  held  at  the  present  juncture  of  polit- 
ical affairs." 

The  European  press  treats  the  question  of  initiative  as  of  the 
gravest  import.  Did  William  or  Nicholas  suggest  the  interview? 
The  St.  Petersburg  correspondent  of  the  Paris  Temps  is  sure  that 
the  Kaiser  took  the  first  step,  and  so  think  the  London  Statist  and 
Daily  Mail  and  the  Paris  Ititransigeatit.  The  other  view,  how- 
ever, is  taken  by  the  Vossische  Zeitu/ig  (BerWn),  which  lays  the 
responsibility  for  the  meeting  on  the  Czar,  and  emphasizes  the 
Kaiser's  friendly  interest  in  Russia. —  Translation  made /or  Thk 
Literary  Digest. 


A    FRENCH    ARRAIGNMENT    OF    THE    GERMAN 

ARMY. 

T^RENCH  critics  of  the  German  army  have  been  content,  since 
■'-  1870,  to  assert  its  weakness  by  pen  rather  than  by  sword. 
The  latest  Frenchman  to  prove,  on  paper,  that  the  glory  of  the 
Kaiser's  army  has  departed,  is  Mr.  E.  Reybel,  who  writes  in  the 
Paris  Revue.  The  vast  host  of  1,700,000  German  soldiers  of  all 
arms,  equipped  with  modern  weapons  and  trained  in  modem 
tactics,  is  not  what  it  seems,  declares  Mr.  Reybel,  and  he  sug- 
gests that  the  Kaiser  is  not  without  blame  in  the  matter.  He 
says : 

"  A  series  of  accidents,  becoming  more  and  more  frequent  since 
1870,  seems  to  indicate  that  this  magnificent  military  edifice  is 
crumbling  on  all  sides,  that  its  cracks  and  fissures  are  widening 
day  by  day.  In  Germany  itself  the  word  decadence  has  been  pro- 
nounced. Clear-sighted  men  have  uttered  words  of  alarm.  In 
numerous  brochures  in  periodicals  are  denounced  the  corruptions 
from  which  this  army  is  suffering,  sacred  as  it  is  to  the  eyes  of  all 
good  German  patriots.  The  anxiety  on  this  point  which  comes  to 
light  all  over  the  empire  appears  to  be  amply  justified  by  the  facts 
revealed  in  the  works  of  such  writers  as  Bilse,  Beyerlein,  and  their 
imitators." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  the  modern  German  novel  of  mil- 
itary life  gives  only  too  faithful  a  picture  of  the  military  decadence 
of  the  German  Empire.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  Prussian  army 
the  officers  were  distinguished  by  their  grave  demeanor,  their  spirit 
of  frugality,  their  taste  for  work  and  study.  Speaking  of  the 
present  generation,  Mr.  Reybel  says: 

"  Nowadays  the  young  (lerman  officers  bear  little  resemblance 
to  their  predecessors.  The  spirit  of  parsimony  has  given  way  to 
that  of  dissipation.  Legions  of  them  spend  their  days  in  making 
money  by  methods  more  or  less  honest.  They  do  not  hesitate  to 
resort  to  the  meanest  devices  for  this  end  ;  they  are  head  over  ears 
in  debt,  and  stop  at  nothing  to  evade  their  creditors.  The  officers 
in  general  have  given  up  all  serious  studies  and  devote  themselves 
to  the  coarsest  pleasures.  Drunkenness  is  the  least  of  their  sins. 
The  latest  revelations  prove  that  they  have  no  respect  for  the  most 
elementary  laws  of  morals.  .  .  .  Very  many  of  the  young  officers 
are  destitute  of  self-control  or  dignity  ;  in  the  garrison  towns  they 
are  frequently  met  with  in  a  condition  of  noisy  intoxication. 
Adultery  is  quite  d  la  mode  with  them,  and  they  spare  no  efforts  to 
deceive  an  intimate  friend  and  break  up  his  home.  Frightful 
jealousies  and  backbitings  destroy  the  spirit  of  camaraderie,  the 
fine  and  cordial  fraternal  feeling  so  indispensable  in  a  company  of 
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HON.  MR.  JUSTICE   FARWELL, 

Of  tlie  High  Court  of  Justice, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission. 


HON.  SIR  GEORGE   TAUBMAN 
GOLDIE. 


FIELD   MARSHAL  SIR 
GEORGE  WHITE. 


SIR   FRANCIS   MOW  ATT. 
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COMMISSION    PROBING   THE    BRITISH    ARMY   SCANDALS, 


After  the  sensational  report  of  tlie  Parliamantary  Commission  on  the  British  Army  contract  scandals,  treated  in  our  issue  for  July  15,  page  88,  this  Royal 

Commission  was  appointed  to  make  a  further  investigation,  which  is  now  in  progress. 


officers.     In  some  regiments  the  officers"  wives  manage  and  direct 
everything;  in  others  complete  anarchy  reigns." 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  military  pride  has  degenerated  into  puer- 
ile vanity  ;  that  officers  treat  privates  and  civilians  with  cruel, 
sometimes  murderous,  brutality  ;  and  that  discipline  in  the  ranks  is 
relaxed.  The  petty  officers  are  not  obeyed  by  the  privates,  and 
yet  the  most  abject  toadyism  is  exhibited  by  commissioned  officers 
in  dealing  v/ith  their  superiors.     To  quote  further: 

"What  are  the  causes  of  this  critical  condition  of  the  German 
army.-*  .  .  .  Certain  critics  lay  it  all  to  the  charge  of  the  Emperor 
William  II.  It  certainly  was  first  manifested  after  his  accession 
in  1888,  when  the  effects  of  his  personal  administration  first  made 
themselves  felt ;  or,  rather,  it  was  then  first  noticed,  after  being 
latent  for  many  previous  years.  No  one  can  deny  that  William 
II.  pays  most  constant  attention  to  military  matters.  .  .  .  From  a 
technical  point  of  view  he  maintains  the  German  army  at  the  top 
notch  of  perfection." 

After  giving  particulars  as  to  the  Emperor's  recent  reforms  and 
improvements  in  the  equipment  and  discipline  of  the  army,  the 
writer  adds: 

"But,  besides  these  measures,  William  II.  has  taken  others, 
the  excellence  of  which  is  at  least  doubtful,  and  the  results  of  which 
have  sometimes  proved  actually  mischievous.  The  Emperor  is  a 
fantastic  and  romantic  creature.  He  is  too  nervous  and  too  rest- 
less ;  very  often  entirely  inconsequent  in  his  proceedings.  He  has, 
indeed,  the  faults  of  his  qualities.  Activity  with  him  becomes  ex- 
citement, and  his  energy  is  positively  brutal.  Readiness  in  action 
and  persistency  degenerate  into  arbitrary  obstinacy.  .  .  .  These 
faults  are  most  glaringly  evident  in  William  II.  as  head  of  the 
army.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  his  arbitrary  egotism  and 
his  vanity.  He  will  have  none  of  his  generals  recognized  as  his 
superior.  He  will  suffer  no  one  to  criticize  his  actions.  His  ex- 
citement, his  brutality,  his  fantastic  and  capricious  spirit,  that 
nervous  and  exaggerated  impetuosity  which  drives  him  on  to  adopt 
every  new  idea  that  has  on  it  the  stamp  of  improvement— all  are 
shown  in  his  administration  of  the  army.  The  results  are  seen  in 
a  series  of  occurrences  which  certainly  contribute  nothing  either 
to  the  solidity  or  the  value  of  that  army." 

The  writer  summarizes  the  Emperor's  faults  which  so  fatally  re- 
act on  the  young  officers  and  privates  of  the  army  by  saying  that 
William  II.  has  the  passion  for  show  and  advertisement;  that  he 
is  hopelessly  self-opinioned  ;  that  his  handling  of  the  army  is  des- 
potic;  that  he  keeps  as  chief  military  commanders  those  who  are 
most  subservient  to  himself  ;  that  he  "has  installed  in  the  German 
army  the  spirit  of  favoritism  and  servility— two  fatal  elements 
which  are  destined  in  the  long  run,  unless  a  radical  change  is 
brought  about,  to  sap  and  destroy  the  magnificent  edifice  so  labo- 


riously reared  by  Moltke,  Roon,  and  their  colleagues."  He  con- 
cludes by  saying  that  the  Emperor  is  not  solely  responsible  for  the 
condition  of  things.  A  long  peace  has  enervated  the  army.  To 
quote  his  own  words  : 

"  Among  the  young  officers  it  is  an  established  dogma  that  the 
German  army  has  no  superior,  not  even  an  equal.  They  never 
have  the  faintest  idea  of  Germany  being  finally  defeated  in  war. 
This  national  vanity  and  the  long  duration  of  peace  have  contrib- 
uted something  to  lull  the  army  into  a  seductive  languor,  and  to 
incline  its  officers  to  the  indulgence  in  exciting  pleasures  and  dis- 
tractions of  every  sort"— Trans/aiio/is  made  /or  The  Literary 
Digest. 


WHAT  JAPAN    HAS   TAUGHT   ENGLAND    AND 

ITALY. 

AT  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Japan  was  represented  as  a  pupil 
of  Western  nations ;  at  the  end  of  the  war,  she  appears  as 
a  teacher.  England,  with  its  magnificent  navy,  is  being  told  that 
an  army  like  the  Mikado's  must  cooperate  with  it.  Italy,  with  a 
large  and  well-drilled  army,  hears  that  it  must  have  a  navy  of 
equal  strength.  Thus  the  defeat  of  Russia,  which  was  expected 
by  some  to  result  in  a  reduction  of  European  armaments,  may  ac- 
tually cause  an  increase  all  around.  The  Paris  Gattlois  remarks 
that  the  complacent  British  islanders  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that 
Russia's  strong  guard  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Prussia  was  an 
aid  which  they  now  miss.  But  a  greater  lesson  still,  and  one  that 
will  come  home  pretty  forcibly  to  the  hearts  and  pockets  of  the 
British  is  thus  stated  by  their  French  critic: 

"The  Russo-Japane.se  War  .  .  .  has  made  it-evident  that  it  is 
not  sufficient  for  the  security  of  an  insular  power  to  possess  domi- 
nation on  the  ocean.  It  is  necessary  for  such  a  power  to  com- 
mand, as  Japan  has  done,  an  army,  homogeneous,  well  organized, 
and  well  officered.  And  it  is  not  without  humiliation  that  England 
recognizes  the  fact  that,  previous  to  her  disasters,  Russia  could 
do  what  England  with  all  her  powerful  navy  has  failed  to  accom- 
plish, namely,  prevent  Germany  from  having  a  preponderating  in- 
fluence in  tlie  affairs  of  Europe. 

"The  control  of  the  seas  is  an  excellent  thing,  whose  importance 
it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate.  A  Power  which  is  truly  strong, 
however,  is  not  one  which  possesses  either  a  formidable  fieet  with- 
out an  army,  or  an  army  without  a  formidable  fleet." 

Testimonies  arise  from  all  sides  that  England  is  by  no  means  so 
strong  on  land  as  she  is  by  sea.  The  question  of  an  invasion  o£ 
England  has  called  attention  to  this  fact.  In  1846  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  said,  speaking  of  the  south  coast  of  England  : 

"  Except  immediately  under  the  fire  of  Dover  Castle,  there  is 
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not  a  spot  on  the  coast  on  which  infantry  might  not  be  thrown  on 
shore,  and  from  which  such  a  body  of  infantry  so  thrown  on  shore 
would  not  find,  within  distance  of  five  miles,  a  road  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country  through  the  cliffs  practicable  for  the  march  of 
a  body  of  troops;  that  in  that  space  of  coast  (that  is,  between 
North  Foreland  and  Selsey  Bill)  there  are  no  less  than  seven  small 
harbors,  each  without  defense,  of  which  an  enemy,  having  landed 
his  infantry  on  the  coast,  might  take  possession  and  therein  land 
his  cavalry  and  artillery  of  all  caliber  and  establish  himself  and 
his  communication  with  France." 

If  such  an  invasion  took  place,  where  are  the  land  forces  to 
withstand  it?  In  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  (London) 
Robert  Machray  speaks  of  the  poor  condition  of  the  British  army, 
and  quotes  Lord  Roberts  in  his  advooacy  of  rifle -practise.  He 
says : 

"  One  indeed  is  sometimes  tempted  to  ask  if  there  is  any  British 
army  at  all,  and  yet  Great  Britain  has  just  emerged  from  a  long 
and  costly  war,  which  not  only  taxed  her  resources  beyond  belief, 
but  should  have  taught  her  that  to  be  a  great  sea  Power  is  not 
enough.  Our  condition,  from  the  fighting  value  standpoint,  is  no 
better  than  it  was  before  the  war  in  South  Africa.  Witness  Lord 
Roberts,  whose  testimony  is  free  from  all  suspicion.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  press  two  or  three  weeks  ago  he  said  that,  while 
the  British  colonies  had  gained  something  from  the  war, '  England 
alone  seems  to  have  learned  but  little  .  .  .  and  to  be  content  to 
allow  the  nation  to  sink  back  into  its  old  state  of  unpreparedness 
and  inefficiency,  unmindful  of  the  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  life  and 
money  which  such  unpreparedness  and  inefficiency  may  again  en- 
tail, and  to  even  a  greater  extent  than  was  the  case  in  South  Afri- 
ca.' In  the  same  letter  the  Field-Marshal  pleads  strongly — con- 
scription being  set  aside  as  impracticable — for  the  manhood  of  the 
nation  to  turn  its  attention  seriously  to  becoming  proficient  in  the 
use  of  the  rifle,  so  that  it  shall  become  a  vast,  unenrolled  army  of 
first-class  marksmen." 

"  A  (German  Resident,"  as  he  signs  himself,  writing  in  The  A^a- 
tioital  /vV7'/V7£/(  London),  says  that  soldiers  in  the  English  army  are 
badly  drilled  and  clothed,  and  English  ofticers  hold  their  uniform 
to  be  disgraceful;  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  rank  and  file  "  perform 
indifferently  on  the  battle-ground,"  for  they  are  "  men  of  a  poor 
class,  badly  educated,  with  a  low  standard  of  duty."  He  contin- 
ues by  thus  addressing  his  English  readers : 

"  The  present  war  is  illustrating  atresh  the  dismal  failure  of  your 
army  in  South  Africa.  Would  Japanese  soldiers  and  generals 
have  failed  at  iMagersfontein,  or  Colenso,  or  Spion  Kop.''  Would 
Russian  soldiers  have  failed.''  Your  surrenders  were  the  topic  of 
every  mess  on  the  Continent,  tho  you  pretended  that  they  were  a 
result  of  the  new  and  strange  conditions  of  war.  But  now  we  see 
the  Japanese  and  Russians  fighting  under  exactly  these  conditions, 
and  yet  they  never  surrender.  What  will  your  army  do  if  it  ever 
encounters  antagonists  such  as  these?  You  talk  of  duty  ;  and  to 
read  the  pompous  utterances  of  your  press,  one  would  suppose 
that  you  had  noble  ideals.  Yet,  in  your  anxiety  to  preserve  your 
game,  you  will  not  let  your  pitiful  little  army  learn  how  to  maneu- 
ver; you  send  your  soldiers  into  the  field  to  be  slaughtered,  with 
bad  guns  and  wretched  hospital  equipment,  and  then  when  defeat 
results  and  thousands  of  lives  are  lost,  you  blame  their  leaders,  not 
yourselves.  You  are  always  deriding  the  unpreparedness  of  Rus- 
sia, but  you  forget  that  the  Russian  artillery  would  crush  your  ob- 
solete guns  in  the  first  engagement.  .  .  The  South  African  War 
showed  that  your  men  would  retreat  or  put  up  the  white  flag  if  the 
loss  rose  above  6  or  7  per  cent.  ;  whence  you  are  neither  loved  nor 
respected,  nor,  I  may  add,  even  feared.  And  that,  if  1  may  speak 
the  truth,  is  why  many  Germans  are  indignant  at  your  pretensions. 
A  feeling  is  growing  up  in  Germany  that  Germans  are  worthier  of 
empire  than  you,  and  that  your  work  in  the  world  is  done." 

The  importance  of  an  army  as  well  as  a  navy  in  supporting  the 
claims  of  a  first-class  power  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Machray,  already 
quoted,  in  the  case  of  Germany — which  is  fast  growing  to  be  am- 
phibious, as  Rome  for  the  first  time  became  in  her  conflict  with 
Carthage,  once  the  greatest  sea  power  of  her  time.  This  writer 
says : 

"It  is  because  Germany  is  an  '  amphibious'  Power  that  she  is 


so  extremely  formidable,  and  this  is  a  fact  which  can  not  be  too 
often  impressed  on  the  public.  The  series  of  defeats  and  disas- 
ters which  has  overwhelmed  the  Ru.ssian  army  in  Manchuria 
leaves  the  German  army  without  a  peer  in  Europe,  and  gives  to 
Germany  a  freer  hand  throughout  the  world  than  she  has  had  for 
many  a  year.  At  this  moment  the  Kaiser  dominates  the  Conti- 
nent—a heady  position  for  any  man  to  hold,  and  especially  for 
such  a  man  as  the  restless  and  ambitious  William  the  Second. 
His  magnificent  army  and  almost  as  magnificent  navy  are  ready 
to  his  hand — the  temptation  to  use  them  must  be  great  !  " 

Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  with  her  large  and  well-organized 
army,  is  beginning  to  feel  that  the  defense  of  her  coasts  is  incom- 
plete without  an  increased  navy.  Aloise  Bragadin,  in  Italia  Mod- 
erna  (Rome),  says : 

"  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  our  coasts  and 
maritime  cities  can  be  defended  neither  to-day  nor  in  the  near  fu- 
ture merely  by  land  forces  and  batteries,  however  sufficient  in 
number;  and  that  the  only  troops  and  the  only  guns  that  can  se- 
cure us  from  attack  by  sea  are  floating  troops  and  guns — armed 
vessels— mobile  as  those  of  the  enemy.  These  are  defenders  that 
can  be  at  Genoa  one  day,  at  Livorno,  Naples,  or  Palermo  the  day 
following  —always  formidable,  even  to  a  first-class  power — even  as 
a  threa.t."—  Trans/atiofis  inade  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


NORWAY'S   QUANDARY. 

"\  ]  ORWAY'S  unsettled  condition,  undetermined  whether  to  be 
■^  ^  a  republic  or  a  monarchy,  unrecognized  by  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  and  not  free  from  fear  of  foreign  aggression,  gives  m- 
terest  to  an  article  in  the  Politiken  (Copenhagen)  byFridtjof  Nan- 
sen,  the  Norwegian  explorer  and  political  leader.  He  says  with 
regard  to  the  sharp  answer  sent  by  the  Swedish  Riksdag  to  Nor- 
way's declaration  of  independence,  that  while  Norway  will  always 
entertain  any  just  and  reasonable  demand  of  Sweden  she  will  not 
consider  anything  that  ignores  her  independence  and  distinct  exist- 
ence as  a  nation.  Should  Sweden  persist  in  her  treatment  of 
Norway  it  may  even  happen  that  Norway  will  ask  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  Europe  without  waiting  for  the  consent  of  Sweden.  To 
quote  : 

"The  unsettled  political  condition  in  which  Norway  at  present 
lies  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  misfortune,  not  only  by  this  country, 
but  also  by  the  foreign  Powers.  But  if  for  this  reason  it  is  thought 
in  vSweden  that  a  new  Storthing  will  reverse  the  decree  of  inde- 
pendecne  passed  by  its  predecessor,  never  was  a  greater  mistake 
made.  Every  day  the  Norwegian  population  become  more  fixed 
in  the  step  they  have  taken.  All  talk  about  divided  councils  and 
hard  feeling  against  the  government  in  Norway  originates  in 
Sweden.  All  the  rumors  that  Norway  would  never  wish  to  make  a 
confederation  with  any  nation  of  kindred  blood,  but  would  only 
seize  forlorn  Finland,  or  some  possessions  of  the  East  Sea,  are 
mere  echoes  of  talk  in  the  Swedish  Riksdag,  or  of  articles  pub- 
lished by  the  jingo  press." 

He  next  considers  the  question  of  the  form  of  government  Nor- 
way is  to  adopt,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will  neces- 
sarily be  determined  by  circumstances.     In  his  own  words  : 

"  The  majority  in  Norway  are  fixed  in  their  decision  for  a  mon- 
archy. In  theory  a  republic  would  meet  with  the  joyful  accept- 
ance of  many;  but  when  it  comes  to  an  issue  the  Norwegians  are 
sure  to  demand  a  monarchy." 

He  adds,  however,  that  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  Norwegians 
are  not  going  to  run  round  Europe  hunting  and  begging  for  a 
king,  so  that  if  it  should  prove  hard  to  fill  the  throne,  it  is  possible 
that  the  form  of  government  they  finally  adopt  will  be  republican. 
He  concludes  as  follows  : 

"  The  fact  that  Kaiser  Wilhelm  has  this  year  visited  Norway  is 
of  no  political  significance  to  Norwegians.  King  Oscar,  through 
the  Crown  Prince,  asked  for  the  distinguished  visit.  .  .  .  We  are 
assured  by  the  German  press  that  the  (ierman  emperor  has  a  strong 
.sympathy  with  Norway." — Translation  made  for 'Yn^  Literary 
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THE  BATTLE  CREEK  SANITARIUM 

The   Greatest   Health    University   in   the   World 

THE  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  has  long  been 
known  throughout  the    United   States,  and  to  a  con- 


siderable extent  in  foreign  lands,  as  the  foremost 
exponent  and  most  complete  representative  among  medical 
institutions  of  the  physiological  method,  not  as  an  exclusive 
system,  but  as  the  true  curative  method.  The  physiological 
method  makes  use  of  all  the  natural  agents  which  are 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  vigorous  life.  An  intelli- 
gent and  experienced  physician-patient  recently  remarked : 
"  I  note  that  the  forces  of  nature  are  here  utilized  as  the 
chief  means  of  treatment,  and  more  fully  than  I  ever  before 
witnessed ;  and  what  more  powerful  agencies  can  be  imag- 
ined than  the  forces  of  nature  ?  " 
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open  -  Air    Treatment,    Hea.ItK 
Culture,   Cold-Air  Gymi\dL.stics, 


Swedish  Gymixa-stics,    Cross-     sive  Physiological  Laboratories,     BeLths,    Ma-ssaLge    a.nd 


Country    Walks,    Out-door 
Sport  s.  Attract  ive  Menu 


Finsen    Ray,   X-Ray,    Photo- 
therapy, Baths  of   Every   Sort, 


NVALIDS  Recover  Health  at  Battle  Creek  who 
have  sought  relief  elsewhere  without  success.  It  is  the 
most  thoroughly  equipped  and  comfortable  place  for 
sick  and  tired  people.  Special  provisions  are  made  for  the 
expert  care  of  sick  folks.  Expenses  are  moderate.  Medical 
attention,  baths,  services  of  bath  attendants,  together  with 
required  medical  treatment,  with  room  and  board,  all  are 
included  at  no  more  than  first-class  hotel  rates  for  only  room 
and  board  elsewhere.  The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  is  a 
place  where  people  eat  for  health,  exercise  for  health,  sleep, 
dress,  take  baths,  learn  to  swim,  get  sunburned  and  tanned 
in  the  sun  in  summer,  and  by  the  electric  light  in  winter — 
do  everything  for  health ;  where  they  find  the  way  out 
from  invalidism  and  inefficiency  into  joyous,  enduring, 
strenuous  health.  / 
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SANITARIUM, 

Battle  Creek, 

Mich. 


Daintily   Served,    Diet  Kitchen,     including    Ne^uheim    Berths 
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UILDING    thoroughly   tireproof,    of   steel,    stone,   cement   and  brick    throughout.      X^X     illustrated    booklet  "D" 

All    rooms  open   to  the   outer   air   and   well  ventilated.     Kitchen   and   dining-     /^/       ^'^  advertised  in  The  Liter- 

room  on  top  of  the    house.     No   odors.     Big  gymnasium   and  outdoor   and      /'^/       ary  Digest  8-19. 


indoor  baths.      Climate  delightful,  average  summer  temperature  69.6  . 
like,  unconventional  life. 

Write  at  once  and  learn  about  the    Battle   Creek   Idea.      Ask  for 
handsome  illustrated  Booklet  D.     Address  : 

THE   SANITARIUM.  BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 
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Most  Liberal 

Cigar  Proposition 

Ever  Made 


All  the  time  you  have  been 
paying  ten  cents  over  the 
counter  for  a  Panctcla  cigar, 
we  have  sold  our  FEDORA 
Panetela,  a  cigar  of  exactly 
the  same  value,  at  4c. 

In  fact  it  was  one  of  our  standard 
brands  that  we  sold  successfully  for 
many  years  to  the  leading  jobln-rs  at 
540  per  thousand 

But,  as  you  know,  our  method 
was  changed  a  long  time  ago  and 
we  came  direct  to  smokers  with 
our  entire  product  at  the  same  job- 
bers' prices. 

Altogether  here  is  our  FEDORA 
PANETELA  : 

GUARANTEED  superior  to  any  $5.00 
per  hundred  Panetela  advertised, 
though  the  price  is  20;;  less. 

GUARANTEED  superior  to  the  loc. 
cigars  sold  by  dealers. 

GUARANTEED  to  be  made  of  pure 
Havana  filler  and  high-grade  Su- 
matra wrapper. 

GUARANTEED  to  be  made  in  the 
cleanest  of  factories  ;  to  be  abso- 
lutely free  from  any  kind  of  flavor- 
ing matter. 

GUARANTEED  to  SAVE  HALF 
YOUR  CIGAR  MONEY,  sometimes 
more,  in  comparison  with  regular 
retail  prices. 

GUARANTEED  to  please  you  or  the 
trial  rosf.i  tjoit  not  hi  tit/, 

OUR  PROPOSITION— For  $4.00 
we  will  send  you  loo  KKDORA  Pane- 
telas  and  our  beautiful  cigar  catalogue, 
"Rolled  Reveries,"  that  "tells  you 
all  about  it"  ALL  TRANSPORTA- 
TION CHARGES  PREPAID. 
Smoke  as  many  as  you  wish  to  find  out 
whether  they  suit  you  or  not.  If  not,  or 
on  comparison  you  don't  think  our 
claims  are  carried  out,  return  what  you 
have  left,  at  our  expense,  and  we  will 
REFUND  EVERY  CENT.  The 
.same  proposition  applies  to  SO  FE- 
DORA Panetelas  at  $2.00. 


\W    do   not   spII   i-igarM   on  rrrdit,    t»ut    «e   do 
«cKirnnH-c  yonr  prrffct  aiitislintion.      Our  ctriitly  Photo  nf 

<ii!*h  t»ii-*in**3s  Mavea  tiookkeepers'  n.drtncN,  cleric.'tl  KKDOKA 

work,  makes  no  had  debty,  and  our  rusti»Miers  get  Panetfln. 

tJiH  hen»-lit  in  value.  Kxliel  SUe. 

IF    vol;    rilF.FER,    we   will    send    you    an 
a-taortmeiil  of  other  brandi*   of  cigars.  sIiowiiik  tilteen    lOi-.  values, 
ten  5<-.  values  for  Sl.'IO.     Kaeli  separately  wrapped  and  desenl>ed! 
."'arneiinaranlee  of  IHONFY    HACK    if  not   satisfied.        ■KOI.l.KI) 
KKVKKIF.S  "  sent  free  on  rei|uest. 

OHDKJi  .voir,  statiny  color  and  strength  wished. 

JOHN  B.  ROGERS  &  CO. 

"THE   PIONEERS" 

167  Jarvis  St.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


ENGLlSi 


De 


STEELfPENS 


N?l37_FiJ»€ 

isi  Aiii.isiii-;i)  is'/i. 

Samples  and  Prices  from  U.  S.  Sole 

Agents, 

PERRY  &  CO.. 

349    Broadway.    New    York. 


ESSAYS  ■ 
SPEECHES 
LECTURES 
etc.,  etc.  . 


\v  rltleii  on  iiiiy  milijei-l  at  bIkhI  iiotlcr.  Siitis 
(ii.tioii  irnnTiiMli  f,l.  Ml  1 1  jinsnethiiiH  e.ui 
liili'llMnl.       I>ll>ls    I'liKe,    i;;:i    llninilnn),    N.l. 


CURRENT    POETRY. 

At  the  Grave's  Edge. 
By   Hknkv  Fletchkk  Harris. 

What  lands  shall  greet  your  gaze  ? 

What  winds  shall  lift  your  hair? 
What  mightier  stars  for  you  shall  blaze, 

In  what  diviner  air  .■' 

.And  the  long  journey  through, 

.Shall  Love  not  have  his  will  ? 
.And  the  old  dream  come  true, 

And  the  old  grief  be  still  1 

We  reach  out  empty  hands— 

We  never  can  forget ! 
O  heart,  at  last  that  understands, 

Do  you  remember  yet  .^ 

— From  The  Iitdcpeiideiit. 


Wanderer's   ?  ong. 
I$Y  Clinton  Scoi.lard. 

There  will  be.  when  I  come  liome,  through  the  hill-'-ai) 

in  the  west, 
The  friendly  smile  of  tlie  sun  on  the  fields  that  I  love 

best ; 
The  red-topped  clover  here,  and  the  white-whorled 

daisy  there. 
And  the  bloom  of  the  wilding  briar  that  attars  tlie  up- 
land air ; 
There  will  be  bird-mirth  sweet— (mellower  none  may 

know  \)  — 
The  flute  of  the  wild  wood-thrush,  the  call  of  the  vireo  ; 
Pleasant  gossip  of  the  leaves,  and  from  the  dawn  to 

the  gloam 
The  lyric  laughter  of  brooks  there  will  be  when  I  come 

home. 

There  will  be,  when  I  come  home,  the  kindliness  of  the  \ 

earth  — 
Ah,  how  I  love  it  all,  bounteous  breadth  and  girth  ! 
The  very  sod  will  say- tendril,  fiber,  and  root  — 
"  Here  is  our  foster-child,  he  of  the  wandering  foot. 
Welcome!   welcome!"    And,  lo  !   I  shall  pause  at  a 

gate  ajar 
That  the  leaning  lilacs  shade,  where  the  honeysuckles 

are ; 
I  shall  see  the  open  door— O  farer  over  the  foam. 
The  ease  of  this  hunger  of  heart  there  will  be  when  I 

come  home  !  -  Prom  The  Outlook. 


To^ur  very 
Goo4^eiatiL 

All  the  tonic  (and 
more)  that   there  is  in 
w  ine  is  found  in  Welch's 
Grape  Juice. 

The  ijrincipal  good  con- 
stituent of  the  grape  is  sug- 
ar ;  fermentation  turns  this  to  alcohol. 

Welch's  Orape  Juice  is  the  life  of  the  grape  ;  it  refreshes 
and  invigorates  and  there  is  no  reaction  as  from  a  false 
stimulant. 

You  cannot  find  a  better  beverage  than  pure,  unfermented 
grape  juice — one  whose  use  or  abuse  cannot  harm  in  any 
way.  You  cannot  find  a  grape  juice  so  pure  or  made  with 
such  care  as  Welch's. 

WELCH   GRAPE  JUICE   CO. 

IVKSTKIKI.D.    .V.    .1. 

Sold  by  most  druggists  and  grocers.  In  ordering,  i-t  is 
worth  your  while  to  specify  "Welch's."  If  your  dealer 
caimot  supply  you,  send  $3.00  for  trial  dozen  pints,  express 
paid  east  of  Omaha. 


Mystic  and  Cavalier. 

By  Lionkl  Johnson. 
Go  from  me :    I  am  one  of  those  who  fall. 
What  !  hath  no  cold  wind  swept  your  heart  at  all. 
In  my  sad  company  ?     Before  the  end, 
Go  from  me,  dear,  my  friend ! 

Yours  are  the  victories  of  light ;  your  feet 
Rest  from  good  toil,  where  rest  is  brave  and  sweet. 
Hut  after  warfare  in  a  mourning  gloom, 
I  rest  in  clouds  of  doom. 

Have  you  not  read  so,  looking  in  these  eyes? 
Is  it  the  common  light  of  the  pure  skies, 
Lights  up  their  shadowy  depths  ?     The  end  is  set ; 
Though  the  end  be  not  yet. 

When  gracious  music  stirs,  and  all  is  bright. 
And  beauty  triumphs  through  a  courtly  night ; 
When  I,  too,  joy,  a  man  like  other  men  ; 
Yet,  am  I  like  them,  then  ? 

.And  in  the  battle,  when  the  horsemen  sweep 
Against  a  thousand  deaths,  and  fall  on  sleep ; 
Who  ever  saw  that  sudden  calm,  if  I 
Sought  not  ?     Yet,  could  not  die. 

—From  "  Poctns." 


ENNEN'S 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


"^^WDER 


I  PRICKLY  HEAT. ;{» 
CHAFING,  and      •^--'- 
SUNBURN,  "t.l.'^sr' 

Removes  all  odor  of  persplratloo.     De- 

llgbiful   «her  Sbavlng.     Sold   everywhere,  or 

I  mailed  _0D  receipt  o(  25c.    Get  Meooen's  (the  original).     Simple  Frte. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  COMPANY.  N.w.rk.  N.J.  


"No 
crooked 
legs/or 
this  baby" 


A  Hopi  Prayer. 

liv  Harrison  Conrard. 
Rain  !  rain ! 
For  the  growing  grain, 

For  the  luKh  white  mesa,  the  jiale  wide  i)lain  ! 
For  the  golds  that  fly. 
The  clouds  in  the  sky, 

Child  of  the  Snake  Woman,  run  with  our  cry ! 
Kain  !  rain  ! 
I'or  the  thirsting  plain, 

lor  the  sad,  pale  melon,  the  squash  and  the  grain  ! 
Our  prayer  in  your  breast. 


StraLJght  Legs 

and  a   strong,  flat   back  developed, 
if  the  baby  learns  to  walk  with 

Glascock's 
Baby-Walker 

Endorsed  by  physicians  as  the  best 
physical  developer.  In  it  child 
can  sit,  stand,  jump  or  walk. 
'■  Cushioned-spring  support- 
ed." Adjustable.  Keepschild 
clean;  safe.  Insist  upon 
"Glascock's"— \\\&  standard. 
Special    sizes    for    cripples. 

T  ilirt'it.  ir  lie  li;isu't    (Jliisrock'.-'  \\;llkt?r. 
I  ,l,-»iriptiv,-  ,:lI:iliiR  KUKK. 

Glascock  Bros.  Mfg.  Co..  662  West  St..  Nuncie.  Ind. 


HMy..rv..in  ,1. 

WiKe  liHilii)  li 


Absolutely   Pure    and    Aerated 
Distilled    Walter 

luailc  ill  your  own  lioiise  with 

THE    SANITARY    STILL 

without  trouble  and  at  Irillinjf 
cost.  Inlliiitely  superior  to  any 
lllirr.  Write  for  liooklet,  free, 
with  1  o  1 1 1'  r  s  from  prominent 
jii'oplt'.     .Vgcnts  wanted. 

A.  H.  PEIRCE   MFQ.    CO., 

OS  N.  (Jieeu  St.,  Chicago. 


THE  BEST  LIGHT 


I'roiiuces  a  .safe,  white,  power 
fill  linht.  brighter  than  acetylene 
or  eloctricit.v.  llK)-caiuUe  power 
at  a  cost  of  2c  per  week. 

MhiIo  in  over  IHO  (iifferent  stvlea— 
evr!\v  one  wnrranfed.  Air^iit**  wanted 
No  dlrl,  Nmtiko,  or  ndnr.     F* or j  where. 

TMK    IIFST    LIOHT    fOfll'vW. 
«■.:  K.  .Mh  St.,  Ciiiiloii,  OhI" 


Readers  of  Thk  Literary  Diokst  are  usked  to  mention  the  publicatiou  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Body  Builder  and  Strength  Creator 

For  Old  People.  SL„. 

Weak, Run-down  Persons, and  after  Sickness 


Tbe  latest  improvementon  old-fashioned  cod  liver  oil 
and  emulsions .  Deliciously  palatable  at  all  seasons 


For  sale  at  THE  Leadlag-  Drug  Store  In  Every  Place. 

Exclusive  \  gritcy  sKeii  Co  One  llrues;ist  in  a  Place 

CHESTER  KENT  &  CO.,  Chemists.  Boston.  Mass. 


Tuning  up 

The 

Automobile 


In  "tuningf  up^  the  auto  for  a 
tour,  lubrication  is  the  chief  con- 
sideration. For  this  purpose 
THxon's  Flake  Graphite  should  be 
used.  Half  the  pleasure  of  Auto- 
mobilingf  depends  upon  the  lubri- 
cant that  makes  everything  go 
right — and  keeps  it  going  right. 
Write  for  lubricant  booklet — 
then  you'll  kno^w. 

Department  U, 

Joseph  'Dixon  Crucible  Co. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Whitman  Saddle 

The  one  saddle  always  preferred  by 
discriralnatinB  riders.  It  is  the  high- 
est type  of  the  saddler's  art.  Correct 
in  every  line— always  comfortable  for 
the  horse  and  rider.  Complete  cata- 
logue sent  free,  showing  the  Whitman 
for  men  and  women,  and  everything 
from  ■■  Saddle  to  Spur."    Address 

The  Melilbadi  Saddle  Co.,  lOi  fliiimbers  St.,  \ew  York 

Successors  to  The  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 


"p^r^^: 


^^^^^ 


HARTSHORN 

SHADE    ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 
Hartshorn  on  label. 

Tin  Rollers. 


Wood  Rollers. 


Go  forth  to  the  west, 

The  east,  south,  north,  with  your  soft  skin  pressed 
Down  hard  on  the  sand 
Of  our  dry,  harsh  land. 

That  the  gods  may  see  that  you  bear  the  brand 
Of  tlie  woful  need 
Of  the  plant  and  the  seed  ; 

For  your  tongue  will  droop  and  your  breast  will  bleed- 
Then  the  gods  will  know 
That  the  wind  should  blow 
The  black  clouds  up  from  the  far  below. 

— From  Out  West. 


PERSONAL. 

standing  Room  Only.  —  Mark  Twain  in  his 
lecturing  days  reached  a  small  Eastern  town  one  after- 
noon, relates  the  New  Vork  Tribune,  and  went,  be- 
fore dinner,  to  a  barber's  to  be  shaved. 

"'You  are  a  stranger  in  the  town,  sir? 'the  barber 
asked. 

"  '  Yes,  I'm  a  stranger  here,'  was  the  reply. 

"  '  We're  having  a  good  lecture  here  to-night,  sir,' 
said  the  barber.  '  A  Mark  Twain  lecture.  Are  you 
going  to  it  ? ' 

"  '  Yes.    I  think  I  will,'  said  Mr.  Clemens. 

"  '  Have  you  got  your  ticket  yet  ? '  the  barber  asked. 

"  '  No,  not  yet,'  said  the  other. 

"'  Then,  sir,  you'll  have  to  stand.' 

"'Dear  me!'  Mr.  Clemens  exclaimed.  'It  seems 
as  if  I  always  do  have  to  stand  when  I  hear  that  man 
Twain  lecture.' " 


A  Man  of  Dollars.  —  Lately  reports  have  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers  whicii  tend  to  show  that  the 
figure  of  Russell  Sage  is  rapidly  fading  out  of  Wall 
Street.  Mr.  Sage  is  89  years  old  and  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  having  devoted  his  life  solely  to  the  chill  satis- 
faction of  making  money  for  its  own  sake.  Lindsay 
Denison,  writing  in  The  WorlWs  Work,  says  of  him  : 

"  Russell  Sage,  for  two  generations,  has  been  the 
skinflint  of  the  great  Yankee  nation.  Does  a  drum- 
mer (the  drummer  is  the  itinerant  minstrel  of  this 
degenerate  age)  invent  a  tale  of  hardness  of  heart  and 
tightness  of  fist  which  appealed  to  him  as  worthy  of 
becoming  classic,  he  builds  it  about  the  personality  of 
Russell  Sage  as  naturally  as  the  Homeric  bard  at- 
tributed an  act  of  transcending  wisdom  to  Athene  or 
a  deed  of  valor  to  Ares ;  the  tale  is  accepted  as  true 
from  the  Lakes  to  the  (nilf.  This  unlovely  repute  has 
come  to  Mr.  Sage,  so  far  as  human  discernment  may 
go,  with  stribt  justice 

"  Mr.  Sage  has  all  of  the  love  for  money  in  the  con- 
crete which  might  be  predicated  of  his  life  and  habits. 
However  much  he  may  share  with  other  millionaires 
tlie  liking  for  vast  quantities  of  stocks  and  bonds, 
which  water  and  legislation  may  trorrupt  or  syndi- 
cates break  through  and  steal,  Mr.  Sage  pins  his 
faith,  and  always  has  pinned  it,  to  actual  specie.  He 
has  under  lock  and  key  and  within  his  reach  more 
ready  money  than  any  other  man  in  this  country— 
probably  more  than  any  other  man  in  the  world.  It 
is  at  the  service  of  any  one  who  will  pay  for  the  use 
of  it  and  who  can  satisfy  Mr.  Sage  that  it  will  be  re- 
turned promptly  and  in  full.  His  transactions  are  for 
tlie  most  part  made  in  secret.  But  now  and  then  a 
typical  one  comes  out  in  the  courts.  It  is  but  a  few 
years  since  one  White,  of  Boston, a  moneyless  person, 
made  a  bid  for  $1,500,000  worth  of  government  bonds 
of  the  issue  of  i8q6.  The  bonds  were  awarded  to 
White,  who,  if  he  had  only  the  money  to  pay  for  them, 
could  have  resold  them  immediately  at  a  profit  of 
545.000.  A  Boston  bank  entered  into  negotiations 
with  White-slow  and  ponderous  negotiations.  Emis- 
saries from  Russell  Sage  appeared  before  the  transac- 
tions were  completed,  offering  to  take  the  whole 
difficulty  out  of  Mr.  White's  way  for  the  paltry  con- 
sideration of  $15,000.  It  is  of  such  methods  and  such 
devices  that  the  history  of  Mr.  Sage's  bloodless  alli- 
ances with  Jay  Gould  and  other  financiers,  and  free- 
booters of  the  Wall  Street  history  must  be  written 
if  it  is  written.  But  the  tune  of  his  soul  is  always  on 
one  melancholy  string  —  money,  more  money,  my 
money ! 

Of  Mr.  Sage's  home  life,  we  read : 

"  Mr.  Sage's  birthdays  are  always  noticed  by  the 


Safety 
of  Operation 

A  Cadillac  may  safely  be  stopped, 
and  can  easily  be  started,  while 
climbing  the  steepest  grade — one 
of  the  many  performances  which 
show  the  safety  of  operation  and 
demonstrate  the  unusual 
power  of  the  Cadillac. 
Chief  among  the 
notable  fea-  ^^^K^  ^Vi 
tures  of  ^^^fc^^H  ^B  w 
the 


I      ^   B   ap^^^  is  its 

%   ^  l^f^^^  remark- 

ably low  cost 
of  maintenance. 
This  economy  is  manifest 
not  only  in  the  cost  of  fuel 
and  lubrication,  but  in  repairs; 
for  the  Cadillac  comes  near  to 
being  actually  trouble-proof. 
Never-failing  serviceableness 
makes  it  the  most  satisfactory  car 
to  own;  thorough  excellence  of 
workmanship  and  time-tried  prin- 
ciples of  construction  make  it  the 
most  economical. 

Model  F— Side  Entrance 
Tonrine  Car,  shown 
above,  $9S0. 

Model  B— Touring  Car 
•with  detachable 
Tonneau,  $900. 

Model  E— Light,  stylish, 
powerful  Runabout, 
divided  seat,  $750. 

Model  D— Four-Cylinder, 
30  h.  p.  Touring:  Car,' 
$2,800. 

All  prices  f.o.b.  Detroit. 

Write  for  Catalog  AT),  and  address 

of   nearest    dealer.    Inhere    you     may 

see  and  try  a  Cadillac. 

CADILLAC  AUTOMOBILE  CO, 
Detroit.  Mich. 

Member  A.  L.  A.  M. 


You 


't    di 


5hur-0n 

Eye-glasses 


won't  drop  your 
glasses  and  constantly  need 
to  buy  new  Icn.ses  if  you 
wear  Shnr-Oit  Eye-glasses. 
The  money  you  save  on 
lenses  will  more  than  pay 
i  for  Shur-Ons. 

All  ^ll:lI'<■■'*  at  all  ttptiriririN'. 
**  Shttr-<Jtl  ^'  on  the  mountitiR. 
Fnlly    gtiuranteed    fur     1    yciir. 

.^IlHlntltl([s  repl.icej  fr f  <-hiirn«' 

by  .'iriy  opTit-iali  in  the*  I*.  .S. 

Valuable  book  free 

"Eyeology"  is  full  of  in- 
formation on  the  care  of  the 
eyes.  Send  us  your  op- 
rician's  name  and  get  a 
copy  free. 

Kirsteia  Sons  Co.,  Dept.  E, 
,tab.  1H64.    Rochester,     " 
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WRITE 
TO-DAV 
FOR  MV 
FREE  BOOK 


It  Is  entitled: 

"HowMoneyOrows" 

and  tells: 

How  to  invest  small  sums. 
How  to  tell  a  good  investment. 
How  you  can  convert  $100  into 

How  to  choose  between  real 
estate  and  stoclcs. 

How  savings  banlcs  make  their 
money. 

How  to  choose  your  partners. 

How  to  guard  against  uncertain 

"prospects." 

How  to  protect  yourself  in  case 
you  should  not  care  to  hold  an  in- 
vestment indefinitely,  etc. 

This  book  is  not  an  advertisement  of  any 
particular  investment.  It  is  a  general"  talk  " 
about  investments,  based  upon  my  experiences 
and  observations.  My 
book  will  interest  all 
persons  who  can  save 
$  1 0  or  more  per  month 
from  their  income. 
Write  me  a  postal  say- 
ing, simply,'  Send  How 
Money  Grows."  You 
will  receive  the  book, 
free,  by  return  mail. 

W.  M.  OSTRANDER 

(INCORl'ORATED) 

599  North  American  BIdg. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Boody,McLellan®Co. 
Bankers 

57  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exdiange 


ORDERS  EXECUTED  FOR  C/1SH 

OR  ON  MARGIN 
Interest  allowed  on  deposits  subject  to  cheque 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

Albany  Pouiihkeepsie  New  Haven 

Hartford,  Bridgeport  and  Brooklyn 


FRAGRANT    FIR    BALSAM    SPILLS 

-.' ii>.  i.iiJKw.    poHtpiiid  fi.ou.    iiii.i.  »Avi<:v-4;i'ii»i<:. 

.Vo.  .SobiiKO.  Mo. 


newspapers.  The  best  picture  of  the  home  life  which 
has  grown  out  of  his  years  of  scraping  and  holding  is 
that  which  was  presented  to  a  reporter  who  was  sent 
to  see  him  on  August  15,  1904.  when  he  was  88.  Mr. 
Sage  was  found  playing  dominoes  with  Mrs.  Sage. 
The  two  of  them  were  alone  in  the  big  house  except 
for  the  servants.  Between  half-humorous,  half-<jueru- 
lous  complaints  because  Mrs.  Sage  would  not  let  him 
go  down  to  business  as  he  liked,  he  told  how  lie  had 
spent  the  day-remaining  in  the  house  in  the  morning, 
much  against  his  will,  because  it  was  raining;  attend- 
ing the  directors'  meeting  of  an  uptown  bank  and  col- 
lecting his  five-dollar  gold  piece  as  an  attendance  fee, 
and  visiting  his  dentist.  As  against  the  hundreds  of 
stories,  true  and  false,  of  Mr.  .Sage's  parsimony,  how 
this  celebration  of  a  domestic  festal  day  stands  out 
big  and  clear  as  the  reward  of  an  unremittingly  indus- 
trious, churchgoing,  ambitious  life  !  " 


SaspiciouH. — That  Russell  Sage  has  a  perspicuous 
mind,  is  shown  by  the  following  which  is  told  by  a 
New  York  banker  in  the  New  Orleans  States: 

"  He  can  see  through  nearly  everything.  I  doubt  if 
he  was  ever  duped  on  an  investment  yet. 

'■  They  say  that  two  promoters  once  called  on  Mr. 
Sage  to  try  to  interest  him  in  a  certain  scheme  of 
theirs.  They  talked  to  the  great  financier  about  an 
hour.  Then  they  took  their  leave,  having  been  told 
that  Mr.  Sage's  decision  would  be  mailed  to  them  in  a 
few  d  lys. 

"  '  I  believe  we've  got  him,'  said  the  first  promoter 
hopefully,  on  the  way  up  town. 

"  '  I  don't  know,  rejoined  the  other.  '  He  seems  very 
suspicious.' 

"'Suspicious?'  said  the  first.  'What  makes  you 
think  he  was  suspicious  ? ' 

"  '  Didn't  you  notice,'  was  the  reply, '  how  he  counted 
his  fingers  after  I  had  shaken  hands  with  him  ? ' " 


MORE   OR  LESS    PUNGENT. 

He  Proved  It. — Lady  (in  party  viewing  stone 
quarry):  "  And  which  is  the  foreman  ? " 

Casey  (proudly):  "  Oi  am." 

Lauy:  "  Really?" 

Casey:  "  Oi  kin  prove  ut.  (Calls  to  laborer.)  'Kelly, 
Kelly  !  yer  foired ! '  "—Judge. 


Feminine  Economy. — The  following  letter  was 
received  from  his  sister  by  a  New-Yorker  who  was 
away  from  home  on  a  visit : 

"  I  am  sending  by  mail  a  parcel  containing  the  golf- 
coat  you  wanted.  As  the  brass  buttons  are  heavy,  I 
have  cut  them  off  to  save  postage.    Your  loving  sister, 

J . 

"  V.  .S. — You  will  find  the  buttons  in  the  right-hand 
pocket  of  the  Z02XP ~ Harper^ s  Weekly. 


Why  He  Was  Invited.— Two  passengers  travel- 
ing north  got  into  conversation,  and  one  was  most  at- 
tentive to  the  other,  pressing  cigars,  papers,  and  re- 
freshment upon  him.  Their  destination  was  the  same 
town,  and  No.  i  asked  where  his  traveling  companion 
intended  to  put  up.  The  latter  replied,  "  The  (Jeorge." 
No.  I  said,  "  Oh,  don't  bother  about  an  hotel ;  come  to 
my  [jlace  for  the  night."  This  completed  No.  2's  as- 
tonishment at  such  extraordinary  kindness,  and  he  felt 
compelled  to  ask  the  leason  for  such  unlooked-for 
hospitality,  but  was  uncomfortably  enlightened  by  his 
would-be  host  replying,  "  My  wifesaysl  am  the  ugliest 
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G^  on  Small 
^^  Savings 


nPHE    ad- 

vantage 
of  location,, 1 
large  busi- 
ness handled 
at    mininnnn 


cost,  and  always  increasing  value  of  securities,  enable 
us  to  distribute  a  larger  proportion  of  the  earnings 
of  safely  invested  funds  than  small  investors  usually 
.secure  5  per  cent,  instead  of  3';.  or  4  per  cent. 
Full  inlormation  concerning  the  Company  —  its 
strength,  reputation  and  record,  its  investors  and 
borrowers,  and  its  safe  system  of  caring  for  mail 
investments  of  ^25. 00  and  up- 
ward, will  be  sent  on  request. 

(•»rtii J|II,750,IMMI 

Siiriilnii  mill  IVoDta    .    ¥II><>,<<<H> 

t'tiili't'    \rw    Yin'k    Jiankhitf    Dr- 

piip'tiniiit  Siipi-m\'*i(ni . 

INDUSTRIAL     SAVINGS 

AND    LOAN    CO. 
Xo.  flTiints  llhlg.,  lfw»v,X.V.  CU\ 


BEST  FOR  COMFORT.    WEAR,   AND    ECONOMY 
FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE,  FOR  MAN  AND  YOUTH 

Guaranteed  to  Outwear  Three 

of    the    Ordinary    Kinds 

BULL    DOC    SUSPENDERS 

NotaHarness-DoNotTwistorTangle-CannotGrow 
Stiff  or  Bind, Catch  or  Sag-Will  Not  Soil  the  Linen, 
Are  the  Standard  of  True  Suspender  Economy 
CoutainiDg  more  and  belter  rubber  and  greater 
eliuticity  than  any  other  euBpeader;  wun  ooo- 
ruBling,  liilver  aiclcel  nielal  partit  and  imported, 
unbreakable  Bull  Dog  I>eather  EndB,  insuring 
leaee  and  action,  longer  M-ear.and  better  und  more 
uniform  troueer  support,  tlley  give  abeoLute  eatls- 
tactioo  that  cannot  be  had  in  any  other  make. 
In  light  weight  liiles  or  heavy  weight  twills  for 
man  or  youth,  extra  long  at  no  extra  cost,  if 
thev  duo  t  prove  the  Best  SO*Cent  invest- 
ment you  ever  made  you  can  have  your  money 
back  by  aaking. 

If^our  dealer  won't  supply  you.we  uyill.  postpaid 
Therein  no  substitute/or  the  Bull  Dorj 

HEWES    &     POTTER 

tdirgeMtSuapenderand BettMakersinthe  Worlds 

Oept.8  ■  87  Lincoln  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Booklet,  **  Correct  Dress  aod  Suspeoder  Styles,"  free  od  rvQueftU- 


INCOME  OF 


affA9" 


PERANMUMONSUHSOFSIOO  V 
I  OR  MORE.  WITHDRAWABLE' 
'      AFTER  ONE  YEAR.        /> 


SECURED 


by  first  mortgage  on  New 
York  City  Improved  real 
estate,  and  a  guarantee  fund  of  10%  of 
the  face  value  of  all  mortgages  in  force. 

This  corporation  is  subject  to  exami- 
nation by  the  Superintendent  of  Banks 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 


KN  CKERBOCK[R 


dAVON©^ 


(Established  1883' 
38  Park  Row  New  York  City 


%G  U A  RAN  TEED 
WATER    BON  DS 

Write  for  Oirculnr  L,  ami  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Pittsburph  bunk  refcrcncis. 

^'ORPORATlOr^V'^COMPANr 


OF  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
PAID-ITP  C.tl'ITAL         -  -         #300,000.00 

JAMES  S.  KUHN.  L.  L.  McCLELLAND. 

Presitlent.  Sec' ij  and  Treasurer. 


What  Is  Daus'  Tip-Top? 


TO  PKOVE  tbatDaus'  "Tip-top"  Is 

the  best  and  simplest  device  for  making 

^lOO  Copies  from  peu-wrltten  and  50 

Copies  from  tyi)ewritten  orifrinal. 

we  will  ship  complete  duplicator, 

cup  size,  witliout  deposit,  on 

ten  (10>  days'  trial. 

]  Prici-  S:.riO}c^!<  iiatU-  gn  ^  „^4. 

'  disoitnt  of  ;n\i  di-  90  nBl 

TUB  FKIilX  A.  DAI-.S  D|-pi,ir.4TOK  CO. 

Daua  BiiililliiK,  111  John  .St.,  .\ew  York  City 


AUTOMOBILE  DRIVERS.  REPAIRMEN.  CHAUF- 

feurs,  and  others  wanted  all  over  the  country ; 
.TO.tXXI  machines  built  this  year  in  I'nited  -States, 
affording  jjreat  opportunities  for  our  students  ;  0  cents 
a  day  will  qualify  you  for  good  wages  in  this  growing 
field.  For  full  i)articulars,  address  Dept.  H  152, 
The  Correspondence  School  of  Automobile  Engineer- 
ing, .Akron,  Ohio. 


Money  Wanted 


We  sell  6%  First 
Mortgage  Farm 
Loans  to  investors.  Fay  j";  on  small  sums.  List  of 
loans,  liooklet  "We're  Kiclit  on  the  Ground"  infor- 
mation, etc..  sent  free.  E.  J.  L,AN1>£R  H  CO.,  Box 
«.  (irand  Forks,  N.  D. 


Ueaders  of  Thk  Literary  Dkjkst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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If — if  I  say,  half  the 
women  of  this  country 
really  knew  the  differ- 
ence between  Macbeth 
lamp-chimneys  and  the 
other  sorts,  my  factory 
wouldn't  be  big  enough 
to  supply  one  quarter 
the  demand  for  them. 

Macbeth's  lamp- 
chimneys  (my  name  on 
every  one)  are  different 
from  the  others,  as  dif- 
ferent as  the  genuine  is 
from  the  bogus. 

My  Index  explains 
all  these  things  fully 
and  interestingly;  tells 
how  to  care  for  lamps. 
It's  free — let  me  send 
it   to  you.      Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


The 

Home^ 
KINDERGARTEN 

FOR.  MOTHERS 

Is  a  practical  plan  of  instructive  amuse- 
ment accompanied  by  suitable  material 
and  based  on  correct  kindergarten 
principles.  A  delight  to  children  — 
a  boon  to  parents. 

Terms  reasoyiable  — Book  free. 

HOME  KINDERGARTEN  SCHOOL 

525  Washington  Arcade,     Detroit.  Mich. 


Pan-Toc 


A     OENILEMAS'S 
DliESSINe  CHAIR 


which  presses  ami  cre:tses  yt.iir  trousers  while 
you    sleep.     Provides  :in    improved  hanger  fori 
1  coat    and   vest,   a  handy   place  for   slippers  orj 
\  shoes.     This  cliair  will  POSITIVELY   prevent! 
baggy  knees  by  500  lbs,  pressure  in- 
stantly  applied.     Your   clothing  will 
I  appear  as  FRESH  EVERY  ITIORNING 
as  if  just  from  the  tailor's.     Saves  its' 
cost   in   fi   months   and   will    last    a 
lifetime.     Indispensable  in   a  gentle- 
man's apartment.     Price  within  reach 
of  all.     Write   .to-day    for    illustrated     descriptive     folder    and     price. 
CENTRAL    MANTEL    CO.,    1SI6    Olive    St.,    ST.     LOriS,     MO. 


man  in  the  world,  and  I  just  want  her  to  have  a  look  at 
you."—  Tit-Bits. 

The  Horse's  Failing. — Hans,  the  ruralist,  was  in 
search  of  a  horse. 

"  I've  got  the  very  thing  you  want,'"  said  Bill  Lennox, 
the  stahlenian,  "a  thorough-going  road  horse.  Five 
years  old,  sound  as  a  quail,  $175  cash  down,  and  he 
goes  ten  miles  without  stopping." 

Hans  threw  his  hands  skyward. 

"  Not  for  me,"  he  said,  "  not  for  me.  I  vouldn't  gif 
you  5  cents  for  him.  I  live  eight  miles  out  in  de 
country,  und  I'd  haf  to  walk  back  two  miles."-  Nor- 
man (Okla.)  Voice. 


Harsh  Measures  Needed.— She  was  a  very  polite 
young  lady,  and  had  invited  a  few  friends  to  tea,  among 
the  number  being  a  very  eligible,  but  modest,  young 
man.  She  devoted  all  her  attention  to  the  wants  of 
her  guests,  and,  indeed,  seemed  rather  attentive  to 
their  needs.  The  climax  was  reached,  however,  when, 
witli  her  most  winning  smile,  she  addressed  herself  to 

the  bashful  young  man  ;    "  Dear  Mr.  M ,  please  do 

allow  me  to  press  you  to  a  jelly,"—  Tit-Bits. 


Pretty  L.ucky.  —  Friend  of  the  Family: 
"  You  are  very  lucky,  my  boy,  to  be  the  seventh  son 
It  will  bring  you  everlasting  fortune." 

Son  No.  7 :  "It  hasn't  so  far.  All  it's  brought  yet 
is  the  old  clothes  of  my  six  brothers." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 


Next. — Waiter  (at  a  cheap   restaurant):     "Is 
there  any  thing  else  you'd  like,  sir  ?  " 
Devout  Catholic  :  "  Yes,  a  priest."- /?/</j'. 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 
Foreign. 

Russo-Japanese  War. 

.\ugaist  5. — The  Japanese  are  reported  to  be  throw- 
ing proclamations  into  the  Russian  lines  urging 
the  troops,  on  account  of  the  nearness  of  peace, 
not  to  waste  their  lives  in  reconnoissances.  It 
is  announced  that  the  Russian  Government  will 
issue  another  internal  loan  of  $100,000,000. 

August  7.— Russian  troops  are  fortifying  the  mouth 
of  the  A  moor  River. 

August  II.— Admiral  Kataska  reports  a  sharp  action 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Saghalien,  in  which  125 
Russians  were  made  prisoners. 

Russia. 

Aug^ist  5.  — Another  council  to  discuss  plans  for  a 
national  assembly  is  held  at  Peterhof . 

August  8.  -The  project  for  a  national  assembly  is 
approved  by  the  Czar  and  the  Council  at  Peter- 
hof ;  it  is  expected  that  the  Emperor  will  call  the 
congress  by  public  proclamation  and  fix  a  date 
for  its  first  session. 

August  9.— Twenty  thousand  men  are  reported  on 
strike  at  Riga ;  in  a  conflict  between  the  strikers 
and  Cossacks  one  person  is  killed. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

August  p.— .Secretary  Taftand  his  party  are  cordially 
received  at  Manila. 

Chinese  at  Yokohama  refuse  to  handle  freight  for 
an  American  line,  but  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  Shanghai  is  said  to  be  anxious  to  end  the 
boycott. 

A  revolt  of  natives  in  German  East  Africa  is  re- 
ported. 

August  6. -Jose  Miguel  Gomez,  the  Cuban  Liberal 
candidate  for  President,  defies  the  .Supreme 
Court  and  Ciovernment  to  enforce  national  in- 
pection  of  municipalities,  and  declares  that  the 


DeSlONfeD 

JTO  ORDfeR.  FOR. 

'^OOK  LOVeRS, 

-/>VTLOW  PRices 

Coats  0f  :^m$ 

eMBLAZON£D   JN 
CORReCT  5TYLe 

fl  Addresses  and  Resolutions 
engrossed  and  illuminated  for 
Club  and  Society  Committees. 

Ames  <&.  RoIIirvsorv 

203  Broadway,  New  York 

Send    20.    stamp   for  illus- 
trated catalogue. 


^Sk&^ 


You     Earn    Less 

1  can  DOritLK    your    Salary  or    Income 

h.v  leaching  you  how  to  write  catchy,  intelli- 
ficiit  atlwrtising. 

My  i^ynlem  of  Inatruction  by  Mail  is  the 
( :?ily  one  in  existence  that  has  the  hearty 
eiiddrj-ement  of  the  great  experts  and  pub 
li>hery,  and  1  am  anxiouH  to  send  my 
prospectus,  together  with  the  most  remark- 
able facsimile  proof  ever  given  in  the  history 
o(  correHpondence  instruction,  if  you  are 
interested.  1  will  show  you  how  to  earn 
Irorn  ^'Ih  to  iHOO  per  week. 
iWu.  II.  Tonell.  I.'»(»4  Temple  Court, K.  Y- 


ilir-:\iiiiMi^ 


GINSENG 


$25,000.00  made   from   half  acre. 

Easily  Rrown  in  Garden  or  Farm. 

—  -       Boots  and  seeds  for  sale.     Send 

4f.  for  postage  and  get  booklet  C  O,  telling  all  about  it. 

McDowell  ginseng  garden.     ■     joplin.  mo. 
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fit  perfectly,  huf;  the  limb  comfortably  without 
binding,  never  let  go  of  the  hose,  never  tear 
them,  last  longest,  look  neatest — are  best 
garters. 

Sold  bv  all  dealers.     Insist  on  Flexo,  and  if  the  dealer 
hasn't  Ihem,  send  us  his  name  and  2;c.  and  we  will  see 
that  you  are  supplied.     Flexo   Garters  in    fine   heavy 
ribbed  silk  clastic — Prir-    50c. 
A.  STEIN  &  CO.,  316     ranklln  St.,   Chicago. 


A  Word 

To  People  Who  Think 

Goat  Lymph  Feeds  Nerve  Cells 


Brain  Pag 

Paralysis 

Epilepsy 

Neurasthenia 

Nerve  Exhaustion 

Locomotor  Ataxia 

Premature  Old  Age 


Durlnp  the  la.st  four 
years  we  have  tlioroiighly 
(lemoustrated  by  actual  re- 
sults that  (ioat  Lymph  is 
the  scientiflc  and  rational 
treatment  for  all  neryous 
affections.  Scientific  men, 
medical  journals,  and  the 
daily  press  after  investifra- 
tion  have  friven  it  their 
unoiialitled  endorsetnent. 
The  action  of  the  Lymph 
is  such  that  the  exhausted 
nerve  cells  are  iihysiolofric- 
I  -^  ally  revitalized,  thus  {riv- 
^  insx  new  life  and  force  to 

the  worn-out  system.  For  this  reason  patients  suf- 
ferinjr  from  serious  nerve  complications  have  found 
prompt  and  permanent  relief  through  its  use. 

Our  faith  in  this  treatment  is  unbounded,  our 
pur|)ose  is  to  extend  the  knowledfre  of  it  as  widely 
ius  possible,  and  if  you  are  a  sufferer  we  advise  yoii 
to  send  for 

THE  GOAT  LYMPH  MAGAZINE 

whl<!i  will  be  mailed  to  you  upon  HMpiest.  If,  at 
the  same  time,  you  will  in  your  own  laiiKuafre  out- 
line your  ailment  we  will  be  jrlad  to  discuss  thesub- 
Ject  with  you  and  advise  you  as  to  the  results  you 
may  reasonably  expect  to  obtain  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Lymph.  A.-'li  for  M  wazini'  i\'o.  ..■'•;, 
,',ri1  iilil  'Kill . 

Goat  Lymph  Sanitarium  Association 

GILBERT  WHITE,  M.D.,  Medical  Director, 
17  East  .^2d  St.,  Auditorium  Building;, 

New  York  City.  Chicago,  III. 


island  "  is  a  powder  mine,  containing  a  lighted 
fuse,  already  half  burned."' 

August  7.    A  French  fleet  of  eighteen  vessels  arrives 
at  Cowes  and  is  welcomed  by  King  Edward. 
The    Federal    Court    of    Venezuela    annuls    the 
Hamilton  concession  to  tlie  Hermudez  Asphalt 
Company. 

August  9-  Mr.  Wu,  former  Chinese  Minister  at 
Washington,  says  that  Cliiiia  desires  from  tlie 
United  States  a  modification  of  the  treatment  of 
educated  Chinese  arriving  in  America,  and  tlie 
admission  of  laborers  to  Hawaii. 


August  TO.— .Vdvices  from  Tromsiie,  Norway,  give 
details  of  the  rescue  of  the  Fiala-Ziegler  polar 
expedition  by  the  relief  commandwi  by  W.  S. 
Champ. 

August  II.— Parliament  is  prorogued,  King  Edward 
expressing  the  houe  that  peace  would  ensue  in 
the  Far  East  and  that  Sweden  and  Norway 
would  reach  an  amicable  settlement. 
Secretary  Taft,  at  Manila,  says  that  the  Admin- 
istration's policy  is  "  The  Phihppines  for  the 
Filipinos,"  but  the  natives  must  learn  the  lesson 
of  self-government. 


Domestic. 


Peace. 


August  5.— The  Russian  and  Japanese  peace  envoys, 
after  meetmg  on  board  the  Mayflower  and  taking 
luncheon  with  the  President,  sail  for  Portsmouth. 

August  8— The  peace  envoys  are  formally  received 
at  Portsmouth. 

August  9.— The  first  session  of  tlie  peace  conference 
is  held  at  Portsmouth;  it  is  decided  that  any 
language  might  be  used  in  tlie  negotiations,  and 
that  all  documents  will  be  compiled  both  in 
French  and  English. 

August  10.-  Tlie  Japanese  peace  terms  are  presented 
to  the  Russian  envoys  in  the  conference  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  transmitted  to  the  Czar. 

August  II.— All  classes  in  Russia  are  said  to  \x 
united  against  the  acceptance  of  tlie  reported 
Japanese  terms.  Pessimism  is  again  the  key- 
note, the  belief  now  being  that  the  negotiations 
will  fail. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

August  5.— Archbishop  Chapelle  is  stricken  with 
yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans. 
Attorney-General  Moody  directs  the  United  States 
District  Attorneys  in  the  Northwest  to  investi- 
gate the  railway  telegraphers'  strike,  on  account 
of  the  Government's  duty  to  keep  open  the 
avenues  of  interstate  commerce. 

August  7. -Bishop  Potter,  in  discussing  tlie  immi- 
gration problem,  says  that  the  question  could 
only  be  jjroperly  handled  if  race  jirejudice  was 
eliminated. 
Federal  authorities  assume  full  cliarge  of  the  fight 
against  the  fever  in  New  Orleans;  thirty-two 
new  cases  are  reported. 

August  8. -Thirteen  persons  are  killed  in  tlie  collapse 
ot  .1  department  store  in  Albany. 

Francis  B.  Loomis  expects  to  return  to  his  duties 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Peckham,  wife  of  a  cotton  broker 
whose  name  has  been  connected  with  the  crop 
report  scandal,  is  summoned  before  the  Grand 
Jury  which  is  investigating  the  affair. 

August  9.— Archbishop  Chapelle  dies  of  yellow  fever 
at  New  Orleans. 

August  10.— President  Roosevelt  is  uproariously  re- 
ceived in  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  by  200,000  miners. 

August  II.— President  Roosevelt,  in  a  speech  before 
the  Chautauqua  Assembly,  makes  a  olea  for 
federal  supervision  of  all  corporations  doing  in- 
terstate business. 
In  connection  with  the  boycott  of  American  goods 
by  Cliina,  tlie  State  Department  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  China  to  the  clause  of  tlie  Treaty  of 
Peking  providing  for  freedom  of  trade. 


Headache  ^"^  Neuralgia 

QUICKLY  CONQUERED  BY  USING 

DR.  WHITEHALL'S  MEGRIMINE 

Write  for  a  trial  box— we  send  It  without  cost.  If  you  suffer  from 
headache  or  neuralgia,  Megrlmine  Is  a  necessity— the  safest  and  nmsl 
.reliable  remedy  on  the  market,  ("oiuiuers  any  headache  in  thirty  miii 
utes  and  leaves  no  unpleasant  effects.  After  one  trial  you  will  never  bi' 
without  It.  Twenty  years  of  success  jilnces  Megrlmine  at  the  head  of  all 
ri'Uii'dles  for  painful  nervous  troubles.     Ask  any  druggist,  or  address 

The  DR.  WHITEHALL  MEGRIMINE  CO.,  236  N.  Main  St.,   South  Bend,   Ind. 
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TARTARLITHINE 

A  \  erinont  pli>  .^ii-iaii  v\  1  lU's  :  "1  liHVf  U8e(i  a 
great  qumitity  of  your  TartHilitbine  in  the  last 
threo  or  four  months,  and  1  have  never  seen  any- 
thiiijf  like  it.  1  have  one  case  who  hastried  evuy. 
thintf.  He  has  had  rheumatism  all  liis  life,  and 
nothinu'  completely  stopped  all  the  manifesta. 
tion.'<of  the  di^ease  like  Tartarlithine,  wliieh  did 
completely,  witli  one  bottle. 

I  liave  another  old  man,  w  ho  travels  much  on 
the  road,  who  has  been  lame  with  rheumatism 
for  five  years,  and  one  bottle  cured  all  lameness, 
and  he  s  lys  he  has  not  felt  as  well  in  five  years  as 
now.  These  are  only  the  two  worst  cases  of 
many  that  I  have  tried  it  on." 


Rheumatism 


Tartarlithine  rarely  fails  because  it  supplies 
the  blood  with  the  necessary  substances  to  dis- 
solve and  remove  the  poison  of  rheumatism — 
uric  acid.  We  want  every  sufferer  to  try  it,  and 
will  send  a  sample  package  with  our  booklet  on 
the  cure  of  rheumatism  free  to  every  applicant. 

Prescribed   and   endorsed  by   the 
leading  physicians  0/  the  country. 

Ask    Yovir    Doctor    Abovit    It 

Free  sample  and  our  booklet  on  the 
cure  of  Rheumatism  sent  on  request 

McKesson  &  Bobbins  ''•v.^VVrnf' • 

Sole  ag-ents/or  the  Tartarlithine  Co. 


GIHSENC  BOOK 


Do  you  realize  the  large  amount  of 
money  that  can   be    made  in  raising 
Ginseng?    Our  book,  which  is  free,  explains  this  care- 
fully.     On  a  small  investment    you    can  get  big  re- 
turns.    While    the  edition    lasts    we    will    send    our 
Ginseng  Book  absolutely  free. 

UNION    SEED   CO.,  Inc. 
nept.  SI,    104    H.tnovpr  8t..   Boston.    Mass. 


HAY  FEVER  AND  ASTHMA 

Climates  ^vcar  out.  Smokes,  Sprays  and  "SpccilU's" 
can  only  lelieve  syniptorns.  whereas  our  constitutional  treat- 
ment removes  all  Causes  of  Hay  Fever  and  .Asthma  from  the 
blood  and  nervotis  system.  Pollen,  heat,  dust,  exertion,  smoke 
or  odois cannot  bring  back  attacks.  Our  patients  soon  enjoy 
life  without  the  slightest  return  of  syniptoms.  Appetite  im- 
proved, blood  enriched,  nerves  strenptbcned.  peneral  health 
restored.  Kstb.  188.1.  60,00"  patients.  Rook  35A  Free, 
explaininer  our  method,  with  rniv^rts  of  many  interesting 
cases.    Address  P.  H.%ROLU  H.AVEK,  Uiiiralo.  X.  V. 


K.\CSIMILK 


SEE  THAT  CLIP  ? 

'■piIE  NIAG.VK.V  ILU'  holds  se- 
1  curely  from  the  thinnest  sheet 
of  paper  up  to  >4  in.  in  thickness, 
and  can  be  used  over  and  over  again. 
Better  than  pins  for  tiling  letters, 
records,  cards,  etc.   Avoid  unsightly 

Kiiiholes  in  attaching  second  letters, 
nsiness  cards,  cliecks.  drafts.  In- 
voices, etc.  Put  up  in  l)oxes  of  100 
especially  for  desk  convenience. 
Sample  box  15  cents,  postpaid. 

NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY,  37  Park  Sf.,N.Y.  City 


GINSENG 


cnlturo  is  the  "Only  Way"  to  make 
big  mimey  on  little  capital.  One 
acre   is    worth    $40.tlO().    and    yields 

_^_^^^ more  revenue  than  a  lOO-acre  farm, 

with  oni'-tenth  the  work.  My  nut  hod  of  culture  and  CO- 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


SOME    FRUITS   OF   THE   TAFT   PHILIPPINE 

TRIP. 

THE  press  at  the  start  were  inclined  to  treat  the  trip  of  Secre- 
tary Taft's  party  to  the  Philippines  as  a  costly  and  useless 
junket.  Later,  when  the  rumor  of  trouble  in  the  islands  took  a 
more  authentic  form,  they  detected  a  definite  object  in  the  trip, 
and  began  to  believe  that  the  Secretary  and  his  company  of  Sena- 
tors, Congressmen,  and  prominent  citizens  were  invited  to  go  there 
to  reassure  the  natives  of  the  honest  and  friendly  intentions  of  the 
United  States,  and  also  to  get  first-hand  information  of  the  actual 
state  of  affairs  in  order  to  enable  Congress  and  the  Administration 
to  act  intelligently  and  make  needed  changes  and  reforms.  The 
anti-imperialists  look  upon  the  situation  as  very  precarious.  Thus 
the  New  Orleans  Tiiites-Democrat  (Dem.)  says: 

"  American  civil  government  in  the  Philippines  seemed  in  danger 
of  dissolution  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  Secretary  Taft  hastened 
there  to  prevent  a  smash -up.  Everything  was  out  of  order  and 
thoroughly  demoralized.  The  civil  and  military  authorities  had 
differed  and  quarreled,  the  natives  were  discontented,  and  the  old 
lawlessness  and  brigandage  had  broken  out  again.  The  situation 
was  so  critical  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  take  extraordinary 
measures  to  set  matters  right  again;  and  it  was  thought  by  the 
President  that  more  good  could  be  accomplished  by  sending  Sec- 
retary Taft  there  than  in  any  other  way." 

Prof.  Henry  P.  Willis,  who  gained  considerable  attention  last 
year  by  being  quoted  by  Judge  Parker  in  the  presidential  cam- 
paign, states  in  his  new  book,  called  "Our  Philippine  Problem," 
that  among  the  greatest  causes  for  misgivings  and  alarm  are  the 
insurrectionary  spirit  of  the  Moros,  the  prevalence  of  ladronism  in 
a  number  of  the  most  populous  provinces,  "  the  present  conditions 
in  the  agricultural  districts,"  which  "are  terrible,"  the  decadency 
of  many  interior  towns,  the  unfavorable  showing  made  by  the  table 
of  statistics  of  foreign  trade  and  commerce,  the  racial  prejudice 
fostered  by  the  Americans,  which  is  keeping  business  in  the  hands 
of  European  houses;  and  the  resentment  felt  by  the  natives  over 


the  refusal  of  Congress  to  grant  the  favors  requested  for  the  islands 
in  the  tariff  bill.  Mr.  James  A.  Leroy,  who  writes  for  the  Boston 
Transcript  (Rep.),  takes  a  less  alarming  view,  but  adds ; 

"  Other  problems  to  come  up,  of  the  more  important  sort,  aside 
from  endless  matters  of  detail,  personal  petitions,  and  claims,  etc., 
are  the  matter  of  the  new  internal  revenue  law  of  the  Philippine 
Government,  the  claim  of  the  Filipinos  that  the  places  in  the  civil 
service,  high  and  low,  are  not  being  opened  to  them  rapidly 
enough,  and  the  religious  question,  particularly  in  two  phases,  viz., 
the  settlement  of  title  to  the  landed  estates  of  the  Dominican  order, 
for  which  estates  the  Government  has  not  yet  paid  over  the  pur- 
chase price  it  has  in  waiting,  and  tlie  establishment  of  a  special 
tribunal  which  may  settle  the  ownership  of  the  church  buildings  of 
the  Philippine  parishes,  claimed  and  occupied  in  some  cases  by 
the  priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  in  other  cases  by 
the  priests  of  the  Aglipay  schism.  The  latter  is  a  delicate  ques- 
tion, on  other  grounds  as  well,  and  has  its  practical  political  as 
well  as  its  legal  aspects.  .  .  .  The  internal  revenue  law  involves 
delicate  differences  of  opinion  within  the  ranks  of  the  Philippine 
Commission  itself." 

Besides  the  troubles  above  enumerated,  is  the  campaign  which 
Mr.  Leroy  declares  has  been  inaugurated  by  all  the  Spanish  news- 
papers and  some  of  the  Filipino  press  "  to  make  sentiment  against 
the  American  administration"  by  charging  the  constabulary  "  with 
perpetrating  many  of  the  worst  abuses  of  the  old  Spanish  Civil 
Guard." 

Such  is  the  state  of  affairs  alleged  or  believed  to  be  existing 
by  the  Democrats  or  anti-imperialists.  But  the  straight  Repub- 
lican press  do  not  show  so  much  cause  for  worry  and  appre- 
hension. In  fact,  the  reports  of  some  of  the  incidents  recently 
occurring  during  the  tour  of  Mr.  Taft's  party  through  the  islands 
indicate  that  witnesses  on  the  ground  are  very  hopeful  of  the  fu- 
ture. Thus  the  New  York  Tribune  (K&'p.)/\n  commenting  upon 
one  of  these  incidents,  says  : 

"  The  whirligig  of  time  brings  about  some  queer  things,  and  one 
of  the  queerest  is  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  Bourke  Cockran  the  other 
day  in  far-away  Manila.  The  occasion  was  the  banquet  given  by 
the  Most  Rev.  Jeremiah  Harty,  Archbishop  of  Manila,  in  honor  of 
Secretary  Taft  and  his  party.  The  Archbishop,  speaking,  as  he 
said,  for  six  million  Filipino  Catholics,  presented  a  roseate  picture 
of  affairs  in  the  islands,  concluding  with  the  assertion  that  '  one  of 
the  brightest  chapters  of  history  will  be  that  containing  the  story 
of  American  success  in  the  Philippines,'  and  adding  that  he  would 
live  there  and  die  there,  '  seeing  the  glorious  development  under 
the  American  administration.' 

"And  the  most  surprising  thing  of  all  is  that  the  words  he  used 
in  regard  to  American  occupation  and  administration  of  the  Phil- 
ippines do  not  seem  to  have  met  with  protest  from  any  quarter,  but 
were,  on  the  contrary,  heartily  and  unanimously  applauded." 

Even  Congressman  Bourke  Cockran,  a  member  of  the  party 
who  was  present  and  spoke  after  the  Archbishop,  to  the  surprise  of 
all  those  who  remember  his  former  public  utterances,  declared  that 
the  United  States  is  "  God's  instrument  in  shaping  the  prosperity 
of  the  Philippines,"  and  that  "  for  the  first  time  in  history  a  country 
had  been  annexed  for  its  own  benefit  instead  of  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country  annexing  it."     In  continuing  he  said  : 

"We  are  blazing  unparalleled  paths  and  are  subjected  to  the 
most  rigid  scrutiny.  1  feel  the  most  profound  confidence  in  the 
success  of  American  destiny  in  the  Philippines.  '  I  am  opposed 
to  annexation.     Nevertheless,  I  shall  earnestly  study  and  assist  in 
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From  stereograph,  copyrighted,  1905,  Ijy  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 

THE  TAFT   PARTY   ON    THE  "MANCHURIA," 

On  their  way  to  Japan  and  the  Philippines.    Miss  Alice  Roosevelt  is  in  the  center  of  the  first 
row,  and  Secretary  Taft  in  the  center  of  the  second  row. 


the  unselfish  exploita- 
tion and  development  of 
the  islands  under  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  Sec- 
retary Taft." 

Secretary  Taft,  in  all 
his  addresses  and  public 
remarks,  referred  to  the 
taritf  as  the  greatest 
cause  of  friction.  He 
assured  the  natives 
that  the  desired  changes 
would  be  made,  and  in 
expressing  his  views  he 
carried  such  conviction 
to  the  minds  of  all  his 
hearers  that  the  Phila- 
pelphia  Public  Ledger 
(Ind.)  is  prompted  to  de- 
clare : 

"  The  great  educa- 
tional advantages  pre- 
sented by  the  study  of 
conditions  in  the  Philip- 
pines on  the  spot  are 
illustrated  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  numer- 
ous distinguished  con- 
verts to  the  cause  of 
free  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  its 
Eastern  possessions 
have  been  made  among 

the  members  of  the  Taft  party  now  in  the  islands,  who  have  been 
vigilant  leaders  in  Congress  against  the  policy  of  a  reduction  of 
the  Dingley  rates  on  sugar  and  tobacco.  Representative  Grosve- 
nor,  of  Ohio,  is  reported  as  declaring  that  an  amendment  to  the 
Cooper  bill  will  be  offered  by  Representative  S.  E.  Payne,  of  New 
York,  chairman  ot  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  providing 
for  the  free  admission  into  the  United  States  of  Philippine  pro- 
ducts, and  that  'the  outlook  for  its  pas.sage  is  very  good.'  Repre- 
sentative Hill,  of  Connecticut,  and  Representative  Sherley,  of 
Kentucky,  representing  tobacco-growing  districts  and  hitherto  op- 
posed to  concessions  to  the  Philippines,  have  been  convinced  that 
sugar  and  tobacco  from  the  islands  will  not  menace  these  interests 
in  the  United  States.  Senator  Dubois,  of  Idaho,  leader  of  the  op- 
position in  the  Senate  to  free  trade  with  the  Philippines,  is  also 
mentioned  among  the  converts  to  the  liberal  policy  toward  the 
islanders." 

PROMISE   OF    RECORD    CROPS. 

/'"AN  the  ground  that  tiie  prosperity  of  the  country  generally 
^^-^  rests  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer,  the  newspapers  are 
showing  unusual  interest  in  the  August  crop  statistics  recently 
made  public  by  the  Agricultural  Department.  "Taken  all  to- 
gether," says  the  lialtimore  A//icn'ca/i,"  iht  prospects  undoubtedly 
are  that  this  will  be  the  most  phenomenally  abundant  of  all  crop 
years  which  the  United  States  has  ever  known,"  and  the  St.  Paul 
Pi'o/ieer  Press  daclarQs  that  "good  crops  of  all  kinds  have  been 
gathered  or  are  almost  within  reacli  ;  and  the  Northwest  is  appar- 
ently on  the  eve  of  one  of  the  most  active  busine.ss  years  in  its  his 
tory."  The  report  makes  the  winter  wheat  crop  of  the  United 
States  about  425,000,000  bushels,  and  the  indicated  spring  wiieat 
production  285,000,000  bushels,  making  the  total  wheat  promise 
710,000.000  bu.shels,  which  has  been  exceeded  once  only.  i)y  the 
748,500.000  bushel  crop  in  lyoi.  The  corn  condition  indicates  a 
total  crop  of  almost  2,700,000,000  bushels,  which  total  has  been 
approached  only  twice  before,  in  1896  and  1899,  when  the  final 
outturn  exceeded  2,600,000,000  bushels.  The  oat,  barley,  and  rye 
crops  are  above  those  of  last  year,  the  estimates  being  respectively 
950,000,000,  141 ,000,000,  and  31,000,000  bushels.  The  cotton  outlook. 


however,  does  not  seem 
to  indicate  so  large  a 
crop  as  last  year's, 
which  was  unusually 
large.  The  Government 
report,  which  was  made 
public  the  latter  part  of 
July,  puts  the  planted 
area  for  1905  at  about 
27,000,000  acres,  or  a  re- 
duction of  14.9  per  cent. 
The  Chicago  Tribune 
says  of  the  crop  reports : 

"  It  is  not  too  late,  of 
course,  for  the  bright 
prospect  to  be  over- 
clouded. Frost,  hail- 
storms, floods,  or  other 
destructive  agencies  of 
nature  may  yet  spread 
desolation  over  the  re- 
gions which  are  now 
richest  in  promise.  No 
crop  can  be  safely  meas- 
ured until  it  has  been 
garnered.  But  if  ever 
any  country  had  a  right 
to  feel  certain  of  a  great 
harvest  before  the  grain 
was  in  stack,  crib,  or 
granary,  then  the  West 
has  a  right  to  feel  certain 
of  one  now.  .   .  . 

"It  is  not  only  the 
farmer  who  has  cause  to  rejoice  when  there  is  promise  of  big  crops, 
but  every  class  of  the  people  has  almost  equal  reason  to  feel  grati- 
fied. It  is  the  merest  truism  that  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer  is 
in  this  country  the  corner-stone  of  national  prosperity. 

"It  is  conceivable,  altho  not  easily  possible,  that  the  farmer 
might  be  prosperous  when  the  rest  of  the  people  were  not.  It  is 
impossible,  under  present  conditions  in  America,  that  the  rest  of 
the  people  should  be  prosperous  when  the  farmer  is  not.  When 
the  farmer  has  not  products  to  ship,  when  he  can  not  buy  goods 
from  the  merchant,  nor  pay  the  banker  the  interest  due  on  the 
money  he  owes  him,  the  prosperity  of  everybody  is  blighted. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  farmer  has  money  in  his  pocket  al- 
most everybody  else  is  likely  to  have  some." 

While  the  weather  generally  has  been  most  favorable  in  the 
United  States,  the  less  propitious  conditions  in  some  of  the  for- 
eign grain-producing  countries  are  thought  likely  to  invite  liberal 
exportation  from  the  United  States.  Secretary  Wilson  is  quoted 
as  authority  for  the  startling  declaration  that  all  the  gold  mined  in 
the  world  since  the  time  of  Columbus  (estimated  at  $11,300,000,000) 
would  not  pay  for  the  products  of  American  farms  in  the  two  years 
1903  and  1904. 

The  movement  ot  currency  to  facilitate  the  harvesting  of  the 
crop  has  begun,  and  according  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  the 
first  transfer  was  made  ten  days  earlier  than  last  year.  It  is  the 
boast  of  the  West  that  it  will  not  need  to  call  upon  the  East  for 
money  to  move  the  crops,  but  77/<'A'///7/<?/ remarks  that  this  docs 
not  mean  that  New  York  will  not  send  currency  west.  It  explains 
the  new  situation  thus  : 

"The  West  has  become  a  powerful  factor  in  the  money  mar- 
ket of  New  York  by  reason  of  its  reserves  on  deposit  here  and 
by  reason  also  of  its  direct  loans  to  New  York  borrowers 
upon  stock  collateral.  Unquestionably  it  needs  to  borrow  much 
less  money  from  Eastern  capitalists  to  move  the  crops  than  in 
former  years.  What  it  needs  to  do  now  is  simply  to  withdraw  its 
Eastern  deposits  and  call  in  its  Eastern  loans.  But  this  operation 
involves  precisely  the  same  transfer  of  currency  from  the  East  to 
the  West  as  if  the  money  thus  transferred  represented  loans  made 
instead  of  credit  withdrawr.." 
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GREAT   BRITAIN 


FRANCE 


GERMANY 


RUSSIA 


UNITED  STATES       JAPAN        ITALY 


NAVAL  STRENGTH  OF  RUSSIA  BEFORE  THE  WAR  : 

(Not  counting  the  Black  Sea  Fleet  of  lo  battle-ships  and  2  cruisers, 

which  is  not  available.) 

Battle-ships,  19;  cruisers,  41. 

RUSSIAN   LOSSES   TO   DATE: 

Battleships,  sunk,  13;  captured,  2;  interned,  i ;  total,  16. 
Cruisers,  sunk,  25;  captured,  i  ;  interned,  7;  total,  33. 

PRESENT   NAVAL   STRENGTH  : 

Battle-ships,  3  (coast  defense  ironclads);  cruisers,  8. 

The  London  T//ui's  reckons  that  in  killed,  wounded,  and  captured, 
the  Russians  have  lost  388,480  men,  and  the  Japanese,  167,400. 


NAVAL   STRENGTH   OF   JAPAN   BEFORE   THE   WAR  : 

Battle-ships,  6;  cruisers,  48. 

JAPANESE  LOSSES   TO   DATE: 
Battle-ships,  sunk,  2  ;  cruisers,  sunk,  8. 

PRESENT   NAVAL   STRENGTH  : 

Battle-ships,  4;  cruisers,  40. 

The  Japanese  navy  will  soon  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
the  two  Russian  battle-ships  and  one  cryiser  captured  at  Tshushima, 
and  by  four  battle-ships  and  two  cruisers  sunk  in  the  harbor  of 
Port  Arthur  and  raised  by  the  Japanese,  and  by  the  cruiser  Variag, 
sunk  at  Chemulpo  and  raised  by  the  Japanese.  Their  naval 
strength  will  then  be  :     Battle-ships,  10;  cruisers,  44. 


Great  Britain 


FRANCE 


GERMANY 


UNITED  STATES  ITALY         JAPAN 


RUSSIA 


RUSSIA'S   NAVAL   RANK   BEFORE  AND   AFTER. 

(Including  the  Black  Sea  Fleet.) 
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PROGRESS   OF   THE    ARBITRATION 
MOVEMENT. 

HOW  far  the  nations  of  the  earth  have  gone  in  the  movement 
for  universal  arbitration  is  graphically  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying representation  of  the  network  of  arbitration  treaties  now 
uniting  almost  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  which  is  copied  with 
some  modifications  by  the  New  York  Independent  ixom.  the  "  His- 
toire    Sommaire    de  I'Arbitrage    permanent,"  by   Gaston   Moch, 
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INTERNATIONAL   ARBITRATION    TREATIES. 

president  of  the  Institut  International  de  la  Paix,  published  in 
pamphlet  form  by  the  Institut  at  Monaco.  The  best  showing  in 
this  diagram  seems  to  be  made  by  the  smaller  countries,  such  as 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  Salvador,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Costa  Rica, 
whose  motives  for  endorsing  arbitration  might  be  considered  more 
prudent  than  philanthropic.  The  great  Powers  fall  into  two 
groups,  the  United  States,  Germany,  Japan,  and  Russia  appearing 
with  less  treaties  than  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Austria- 
Hungary.  In  September  of  last  year  President  Roosevelt  made 
the  announcement  that  the  Administration  is  "  even  now  taking 
steps  to  secure  arbitration  treaties  with  all  other  governments 
which  are  willing  to  enter  into  tiiem  with  us,"  but  there  has  been 
no  fiirtiier  announcement  that  the  "  steps  "  have  reached  any  point 
in  particular  in  the  eleven  months  since  then. 

In  this  diagram  ordinary  arbitration  treaties  between  two  coun- 
tries are  indicated  by  light  lines.  Treaties  providing  for  arbitra- 
tion in  all  cases  of  disagreement  between  the  two  countries  without 
limitation  or  reservation  are  indicated  by  heavy  lines.  Treaties 
under  negotiation  are  indicated  by  dotted  lines.  Countries  which 
have  signed  The  Hague  Convention  for  the  peaceful  solution  of 
international  difficulties  are  represented  by  double  circles ;  those 
which  liave  embodied  the  principle  of  international  arbitration  in 
their  constitutions,  by  stars.  Mr.  Moch  enumerates  130  distinct 
arbitration  treaties,  but  after  eliminating  those  made  by  States  that 
have  since  lost  their  independence,  like  Hawaii,  Transvaal,  and 
Orange  Free  State,  and  the  treaties  with  the  United  States  which 
the  Senate  refused    to  ratify,  he  calculates  that  there   were    113 


treaties  of  permanent  arbitration  in  force  at  the  end  of  March, 
1905.  In  the  two  great  peace  movements,  of  1902,  which  resulted 
in  binding  together  the  American  nations,  and  of  1904,  which  did 
the  .same  for  European  nations,  the  United  States  had  no  part. 
The  Independent  says : 

"  We  are  very  sorry  to  have  had  to  erase  from,  the  diagram  .  .  . 
the  ten  dotted  lines,  connecting  the  United  States  with  some  of  the 
most  important  European  countries,  by  which  Mr.  Moch  expressed 

his  hope  that  the  Senate  would  yet 
consent  to  allow  this  country  to  join 
in  the  world  movement  for  litigation 
as  a  substitute  for  fighting.  Mr.  Moch 
also  credits  us  with  an  arbitration 
treaty  with  Peru  which  we  are  obliged 
to  disclaim,  for  the  treaty  of  1887  does 
not  contain  any  arbitration  clause. 
That  leaves  the  United  States  in  con- 
spicuous and  humiliating  isolation, 
classed  with  such  back-number  coun- 
tries as  Turkey  and  China.  So  to 
prevent  the  United  States  from  look- 
ing so  lonely  we  have  ventured  to  add 
to  the  diagrams  lines  representing  our 
treaties  with  the  Kongo  and  with 
Mexico,  altho  neither  of  these,  strictly 
speaking,  comes  under  the  term  '  treat- 
ies of  permanent  arbitration  '  as  de- 
fined by  the  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  of  Peace.  Our  treaty 
with  the  Kongo  is,  however,  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  relieve  us  from  any 
apprehensions  of  a  disastrous  war 
with  that  Power,  and  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo  with  Mexico,  con- 
cluded February  2,  1848,  provides 
that  if  arbitration  'be  proposed  by 
either  party  it  shall  be  acceded  to  by 
the  other,  unless  deemed  by  it  alto- 
gether incompatible  with  the  nature 
of  the  difference  or  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.'  Since  that  date  three 
disagreements  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  have  been  arbi- 
trated, and  being  so  confirmed  by 
custom  and  precedent  the  treaty  may 
be  considered  as  much  entitled  to  be  classed  among  the  world's 
arbitration  treaties  as  others  more  technically  correct." 


THE   NEGRO   AS   A    BUSINESS   MAN. 

AMONG  the  members  of  the  National  Negro  Business  League, 
which  was  called  to  order  in  its  sixth  annual  session  by 
Booker  T.  Washington  on  August  16  in  New  York  city,  there 
were,  according  to  newspaper  accounts,  prosperous  bankers,  real 
estate  and  insuranace  agents,  editors,  publishers,  managers  of 
steam  laundries,  manufacturing  establishments,  and  an  opera- 
house,  and  owners  and  operators  of  a  street  railway  and  electric 
light  and  power  plants.  Hence  the  New  York  World  (Dem.)  is 
prompted  to  say  that  "the  business  negro  has  earned  his  right  to  a 
respectable  attention."  This  assertion  is  strikingly  at  variance 
with  the  statements  continually  made  by  Mr.  Tom  Watson  and 
endorsed  by  Rev.  Thomas  Dixon,  to  the  effect  that  the  negro  will 
forever  remain  a  "  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water,"  and  that: 
"No  amount  of  education  of  any  kind,  industrial,  classical,  or 
religious,  can  make  a  negro  a  white  man  or  bridge  the  chasm  of 
centuries  which  separates  him  from  the  white  man  in  the  evolution 
of  human  civilization." 

The  New  York  Eveninj^  Post  (Ind.),  which  is  using  the  league's 
meeting  as  an  occasion  for  a  sociological  study  of  tlie  negro  prob- 
lem, seems  to  be  surprised  at  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  more 
intelligent  members,  and  ingenuously  reports  that,  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  difficult  subjects  treated  at  one  of  the  sessions,  they 
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displayed  "a  clearness  and  organization  of  thought -an  ability  to 
generalize— that  contrasted  strongly  with  the  merely  biographical 
tone  which  cropped  out  in  the  discussion  of  some  of  the  simpler 
professions."  There  are,  indeed,  as  the  league's  membership 
shows,  some  individual  instances  of  development  and  success 
among  Afro-Americans,  which  seem  to  dispute  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  statisticians  who  contend  that  the  negroes  must 
eventually  succumb  as  a  race  before  the  superior  powers  and  vital- 
ity of  the  white  men.  Some  of  these  instances  are  recounted  in 
tb.e  recently  published  volume  of  Mr.  William  A.  Sinclair,  called 
"The  Aftermath  of  Slavery,"  which  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  in  The 
North  Atiierican  Review,  declares  to  be  "  the  most  remarkable 
book  ever  written  by  a  colored  man,  unless  we  except  the  novels  of 
Dumas."  From  this  book  we  collect  and  condense  the  following 
account  of  the  achievements  of  the  American  negroes: 

Since  the  time  the  shackles  were  struck  off  the  slaves,  the  ne- 
groes of  the  United  States  have  had  to  their  credit  two  Senators 
and  seventeen  Congressmen,  besides  scores  of  representatives  in 
the  diplomatic  service  and  in  official  life,  municipal,  state,  and  na- 
tional. Negroes  have  won  championships  as  pedestrians,  bicycle 
riders,  and  prize  fighters.  As  evidence  of  tiie  intellectual  endeavor 
and  capacity  of  the  race  there  are  to-day  1.200.000  black  children 
in  the  public  schools,  30,000  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning, 
and  200  in  Northern  and  European  colleges  and  universities.  Over 
2,000  have  been  graduated  from  colleges,  and  the  professions  show 
30,000  school  teachers  and  professors,  2,000  lawyers,  1,500  doctors, 
dentists,  and  pharmacists,  and  over  23,000  ministers  of  the  gospel. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  the  negroes 
have  taken  out  500  patents,  have 
published  400  books,  composed 
numerous  songs,  and  now  own 
^nd  edit  12  magazines  and  300 
newspapers.  In  a  material  way 
the  negroes  have  also  made  no- 
ticeable progress.  Besides  many 
industrial  establishments,  they 
own  and  manage  26  banks,  own 
2%  per  cent,  of  the  total  valua- 
tion of  the  farm  property,  produce 
six  per  cent,  of  the  total  farm  pro- 
ducts of  the  United  States,  and 
own  $900,000,000  worth  of  real 
and  personal  property. 

In  spite  of  these  illustrations  of 


.SIX   OF   ONE  AND   HALF  A 


advance  and  prosperity,  the  literature  of  the  day  impresses  the 
reader  with  the  belief  that  the  negro,  in  all  except  the  lowest  walks 
of  life,  is  being  replaced  by  the  white  man,  and  that  he  is  eventu- 
ally doomed  to  extinction  as  an  important  factor  in  business  and 
social  life.  Thus,  T.  Thomas  Fortune,  in  discussing  the  outlook 
for  his  people,  admits  that "  there  has  been  a  steady  loss  of  control 
and  numbers  of  laborers  in  the  skilled  trades."  The  Houston 
/'flj/ (Dem.)  reports  that  there  is  a  "growing  use  of  the  labor  of 
Italian  immigrants  by  mills  and  plantations"  in  the  South  ;  while 
Prof.  Walter  F.  Willcox,  dean  of  Cornell  University,  in  an  article 
in  The  Quar/erly  Journal  of  Economics,  figures  out  that  instead  of 
the  200,000,000  negroes  estimated  by  Profes.sor  Gilliam  of  Har- 
vard, or  the  80,000.000  estimated  by  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page, 
there  will  not  be  many  more  than  24,000,000  negroes  in  this  country 
in  the  year  2000. 

If  the  future  for  the  negro  under  present  conditions  is  as  dismal 
as  some  writers  would  make  it  appear,  would  his  prospects  im- 
prove with  more  and  better  education?  Rev.  Mr.  Uixon  believes 
that  education  "will  only  intensify  the  problem's  dangerous  fea- 
tures, complicate  and  make  more  difficult  its  ultimate  settlement," 
and  thinks  it  is  the  educated,  ambitious  negro  and  the  white  man 
who  will  bring  about  the  inevitable  "  tragedy  of  the  irreconcilable 
conflict  "  between  the  races.  There  is  no  way,  of  course,  at  pres 
ent  to  determine  the  correctness  of  the  prophecies  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Dixon,  but  in  order  to  learn  that  they  express  the  sentiments  of 
many  people  in  the  South,  one  need  but  read  such  papers  as  the 

Atlanta  iVews  (Dem.).  John 
Temple  Graves,  the  editor  of 
that  lively  sheet,  as  shown  by 
his  frequent  editorial  comments, 
seems  to  hate  and  fear  the  re- 
fined and  educated  Booker  T, 
Washington  much  more  than  a 
KC^      /  8  ^^y      \i  black  "  mammy  "  or  an  ignorant, 

whimsical  old  colored  "uncle." 
In  spite  of  the  antipathy  of  South- 
erners to  ambitious  negroes  Mr. 
Washington  believes  that  the 
destiny  of  his  people  lies  in  the 
South  and  advises   them    to   re- 

DOZEN    OF   THE    OTHER.  ^^-^   ^j^^^^^ 

—  Maybell  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


PfACE 


CONFERENCE 


I)'    IHE    MOTHERS   WERE    REPRESENTED 

The  haggling  over  peace  terms  wouldn't  last  lonp. 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 

WHO    PAYS? 


WHEN   THE  WAR    IS   OVER. 

About  the  only  indemnity  that  the  Russian  apd  Jap  private  soldier  will  get. 

—  Walker  in  the  Cleveland  World. 
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WHAT  THE  NEW   "DOUIVIA"   MEANS   FOR  THE 
RUSSIAN    PEOPLE. 

ALTHO  the  press  are  far  from  believing  that  full  and  com- 
plete self-government  has  been  granted  to  the  Russian  peo- 
ple, yet  they  seem  to  think  that  the  Czar  took  a  long  step  in  that 
direction  on  August  19  when  he  issued  his  solemn  manifesto  an- 
nouncing his  plans  to  establish  a  "Gosudazstvennaia  Douma"  or 
lower  house  of  the  Assembly  with  powers,  rights,  privileges,  and 
immunities  embodied  in  a  law  project  which  he  has  ordered  the 
senate  to  formulate,  to  express  his  imperial  will. 

This  act  of  Czar  Nicholas  was  taken  in  performance  of  promises 
made  in  the  rescript  wliicii  he  issued  last  March,  and  the  date  was 
selected,  as  it  is  understood,  in  order  to  solemnize  in  a  signal  man- 
ner the  first  anniversary  of  his  only  son  and  heir.  By  the  terms  of 
this  imperial  manifesto  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Douma  will  extend 
to  the  matter  of  taxation  in  provinces  where  there  are  no  zemstvos, 
as  well  as  to  the  raising  of  taxes  above  the  rate  fixed  by  zemstvos 
and  city  councils.  The  Uouma  will  also  have  the  initiative  in  the 
matter  of  the  repeal  or  modification  of  old  laws  and  in  the  adop- 
tion of  new  laws.  It  will  have  no  part  in  the  imperial  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs,  but  it  may  call  the  attention  of  ministers  and 
chiefs  to  the  infraction  of  existing  laws.  Bills  initiated  by  the 
Douma  can  be  withdrawn  only  by  consent  of  the  general  session. 
Bills  passed  go  to  the  Council  of  the  empire,  whose  conclusions 
and  those  of  the  Douma  are  submitted  to  the  Emperor.  Bills  re- 
jected by  the  Douma  and  the  Council  are  returned  to  the  Minister 
who  submitted  tiiem.  In  case  of  a  disagreement  between  the  two 
houses,  the  disputed  matter  may  be  settled  by  joint  commission. 
Should  the  delay  be  unreasonable  the  Emperor  shall  call  attention 
thereof  to  the  Council,  who  if  no  conclusion  can  be  reached  in 
another  way  may  act  alone. 

The  Douma  is  dissolvable  by  the  Emperor  before  the  expiration 
of  five  years,  and  new  elections  can  be  ordered  by  imperial  decree. 
The  length  and  adjournment  of  sessions  depend  on  the  imperial 
will.  The  Czar  reserves  entirely  to  himself  the  care  of  perfecting 
the  organization  of  the  Douma  and  also  the  right  to  alter  it  at  any 
subsequent  time.  But  at  present  it  is  to  be  composed  of  412  mem- 
bers. Their  qualifications  and  the  manner  of  their  election  are  ex- 
plained in  a  report  in  the  New  York  Tril)uiie  as  follows : 

"  Relating  to  the  electoral  system,  the  scheme  provides  that  elec- 
tions may  be  held,  first,  in  the  provinces  and  territories;  second, 
in  the  principal  towns,  which  are  named.     In  Poland,  Siberia,  the 


Caucasus,  Turkestan  and  some  provinces  special  regulations  will 
govern  the  elections.  The  total  membership  will  be  412,  of  which 
twenty-eight  will  be  returned  by  the  towns.  The  elections  in  the 
provinces  and  territories  will  be  effected  by  a  provincial  electoral 
college,  chosen,  first,  by  the  landowners ;  second,  by  urban  electors, 
and  third,  by  delegates  of  the  peasantry.  Women,  men  under 
twenty-five  years  old,  students,  sailors,  soldiers,  bankrupts,  and 
persons  convicted  of  crimes  or  desertion  shall  not  have  the  right  to 
vote.  Governors  and  the  police  can  not  vote  when  they  are  exer- 
cising their  functions.  Land-owners,  mine-owners,  and  owmers  of 
industrial  establishments  of  a  minimum  value  of  $7,500  and  clergy 
owning  lands  are  qualified  to  vote  in  the  electoral  assemblies. 

"  In  the  urban  electoral  assemblies  owners  of  land  of  a  minimum 
value  of  $750  and  owners  of  industrial  properties  of  the  first  cate- 
gory are  qualified.  The  peasantry  electoral  assembly  is  to  consist 
of  two  delegates  from  each  canton  chosen  by  the  peasants  belong- 
ing to  the  cantonal  and  agricultural  corporations.  In  cities  which 
are  named  owners  of  real  estate  of  the  value  of  $1,500,  owners  of 
industries'  of  the  first  category  and  persons  paying  taxes  on  rent  of 
the  tenth  category  are  qualified  to  take  part  in  the  electoral  assem- 
blies. The  urban  and  provincial  assemblies  will  vote  for  deputies 
to  the  Douma  by  secret  ballot,  which  also  applies  to  the  subsid- 
iary elections." 

On  account  of  the  many  reservations  by  which  the  Czar  has  at- 
tempted to  secure  his  autocratic  power,  the  Brooklyn  Eag/e  dots 
not  believe  that  this  plan  "  means  the  yielding  of  any  substantial 
authority  to  the  people."  But  in  spite  of  these  imperial  safeguards 
thrown  around  the  Douma,  the  majority  of  the  press  agree  that  a 
great  victory  has  been  won  by  the  people.  "  Revolutions  don't  go 
backward,"  and  the  concessions  granted  open  the  way  for  more. 
This  view  of  the  case  is  ably  expressed  by  the  Cleveland  Leader, 
which  says : 

"  As  a  body  exercising  governmental  functions,  a  real  parliament 
such  as  nations  possess  which  have  long  enjoyed  free  institutions, 
the  national  assembly  which  the  Czar  has  finally  decided  to  sum- 
mon will  be  a  poor  thing.  Its  powers  will  be  scant,  its  freedom 
of  action  narrow,  its  participation  in  the  government  largely  neg- 
ative  

"  But  the  new  Russian  assembly,  feeble  tho  it  must  be,  points 
the  way  to  a  great  change  in  the  whole  system  of  government.  It 
is  the  thin  end  of  a  wedge  which  may  be  expected  to  split  despot- 
ism to  pieces,  in  the  fulness  of  time.  The  vital  fact  is  that  any 
national  as.sembly  has  been  granted  by  the  Czar,  not  as  a  tempo- 
rary expedient  in  time  of  peril,  but  as  the  first  of  a  regular  succes- 
sion of  national  parliaments.  The  assembly  will  give  Russia  a 
voice.  It  will  enable  the  people,  through  some  400  chosen  repre- 
sentatives, to  get  the  ear  of  the  sovereign." 


The  Jap—"  Sit  clown  and  t;»ke  it  easy  !  " 

—May  in  the  Detroit  Journal. 


HURRAH    l-OR    I'E.VC  E  I 

—Gilbert  in  tlie  Denver  Times. 


TAKING   THINGS   EASY. 
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SHELBY   MOORE   CULLOM    (Rcp.), 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  who  will  fight  for  a 
maximum-minimum  tariff,  if  reciprocity  trea- 
ties are  not  confirmed. 


PREPARING    FOR    A   TARIFF   WAR. 

IN  the  midst  of  what  is  considered  the  greatest  prosperity  the 
country  has  ever  enjoyed,  the  reciprocity  leaders  and  all  those 
who  advocate  a  change  in  the  tariff  laws  have  sounded  a  note  of 
warning.     They   see   dangers   arising   even   as    a   result   of    this 

unparalleled  prosperity. 
The  statistics  which 
show  that  American 
farmers  have  a  Euro- 
pean market  tor  all  their 
products  which  are  not 
consumed  by  domestic 
use,  and  which  further 
show  that  the  exports 
by  American  manufact- 
urers in  the  fiscal  year 
of  1905  were  the  largest 
on  record,  have,  it  is 
said,  awakened  jeal- 
ousy, alarm,  and  a  spirit 
of  retaliation  against  our 
protection  policy  in  for- 
eign nations,  and  many 
of  them  have  taken  or 
are  threatening  to  take 
unfriendly  and  discri- 
minatory action  against 
the  United  States.  To 
quote  from  a  pamphlet 
issued  under  authority 
of  the  Reciprocity  Convention,  which  met  in  Chicago  on  August  16  : 

"  Already  those  countries  whose  products  have  been  largely  ex- 
cluded from  the  United  States  by  our  high  tariff  laws  have  shown 
a  disposition  to  retaliate.  Germany,  in  particular,  has  adopted  a 
retaliatory  tariff  that  will  inflict  immense  injury  on  both  our  farm- 
ing and  manufacturing  classes.  In  self-protection,  Great  Britain 
threatens  a  similar  policy.  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Russia, 
Austria,  and  other  countries  of  Europe  have  adopted  or  are  actively 
moving  to  adopt  high  protective  duties  intended  primarily  to  ex- 
clude American  products  in  retaliation  for  the  similar  protective 
duties  by  which  the  United  States  excludes  or  restricts  foreign 
products.  We  sell  to  Europe  yearly  merchandise  valued  at  more 
than  a  thousand  million  dollars— more  than  two-thirds  of  our  total 
exports.  The  greater  part  of  this  immense  trade  is  likely  to  be 
taken  from  us  in  tiie  near  future,  not  only  by  the  direct  operation 
of  prohibitory  tariff  duties,  but  also  as  the  result  of  discriminative 
duties  under  reciprocity  treaties,  whereby  the  products  of  other 
countries  will  be  much  less  heavily  burdened  than  will  those  of  the 
United  States." 

The  hostile  act  of  Germany  was  the  ratification  of  commercial 
treaties  with  Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
Servia,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  work  of  preparing  the 
new  tariff  law  which  takes  effect  March  i,  1906.  The  law  provides 
for  a  double  set  of  duties— the  "general  "  and  the  "  conventional." 
The  latter  are  secured  only  through  treaty,  and  the  nations  enjoy- 
ing them  are  also  guaranteed  the  benefit  of  the  "  most-favored- 
nation  "  treatment.  As  there  is  no  treaty  containing  this  clause 
between  the  United  States  and  the  German  Empire  as  a  whole,  the 
men  who  are  fighting  for  reciprocity  laws  fear  that  the  worst 
will  happen  if  Germany  persists  in  her  inimical  course  toward  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Eugene  N.  Foss,  of  Boston,  in  his  address 
before  the  Chicago  Reciprocity  Convention,  declares  that  the  Ger- 
man law  aims  "a  blow  at  75  per  cent,  of  American  imports  in  Ger- 
many "  and  threatens  "a  loss  of  trade  estimated  from  ;?40, 000,000 
to  $100,000,000  a  year. "  Mr.  Foss  is  also  apprehensive  lest  Ger- 
many's example  will  soon  be  followed  by  South  American  nations, 
and  by  England  and  some  of  her  larger  colonies,  and  he  undoubt- 
edly expressed  the  views  and  alarms  of  many  in  the  convention. 


In  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  World  (Dem.j,  this  convention 
was  "  not  a  political  body,"  but  "  a  business  body  seeking  business 
advantages."  The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.),  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not  so  sure  of  its  non-partizan  character,  and  thinks  that 
there  are  "excellent  reasons"  for  believing  that  the  reciprocity 
movement  originated  in  the  Democratic  camp.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.),  however,  declares  that  the  "  widespread  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  Dingley  tariff"  was  "behind  the  national 
reciprocity  conference  "  in  Chicago,  and  so  the  majority  of  papers 
seem  to  believe.  But  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  effect  the  convention  will  have  upon  tariff  legislation  and  also 
as  to  the  good  reciprocity  could  bring  about  should  it  become  an 
accomplished  fact.  The  New  York  Globe  (Ind.)  believes  the  reci- 
procity movement  will  not  be  able  to  influence  the  Senate  in  the 
slightest  degree.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chicago  Chronicle {Ke'p.) 
declares  that  the  movement  is  not  without  its  uses,  "for  it  will 
arouse  interest  among  business  men  "  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
will  rise  up  and  "  abolish  the  whole  system  of  special  privilege  and 
let  every  tub  stand  on  its  own  bottom."  The  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer (Rep.)  doubts  the  advisability  of  the  proposed  change,  and 
expressed  itself,  just  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  conference,  in 
substance  as  follows  : 

Every  one  is  agreed  on  the  beauty  and  attractiveness  of  reci- 
procity as  a  theoretic  principle.  But  reduced  from  an  abstract  to 
a  concrete  form,  the  issue  is  whether  the  country  has  more  to  lose 
than  to  gain  from  making  an  exchange  of  tariff  concessions  with 
other  countries  by  which 
such  an  exchange  has 
been  invited  or  would  be 
welcomed.  Next  March 
a  new  tariff  will  become 
operative  in  Germany. 
Now,  if  the  commodi- 
ties upon  which  the  Ger- 
mans desire  a  reduced 
duty  were  commodities 
which  are  not  and  which 
can  not  be  produced  in 
the  United  States,  the 
question  would  be  one 
of  elementary  simplic- 
ity. But  what  the  Ger- 
mans are  really  seeking 
is  an  opportunity  to 
compete  with  American 
producers  on  more  fa- 
vorable terms.  Thus 
when  the  attempt  is 
made  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciple of  reciprocity  to 
international  trade  in  a 
country  where  the  pro- 
tective system  is  estab- 
lished, it  is  at  once 
found    that    if    the    at- 

empt  is  to  be  successful  some  domestic  interest  must  be  subordi- 
nated or  sacrificed  to  tiie  attainment  of  the  end  in  view. 

The  convention  passed  resolutions  which  recognized  the  princi- 
ple of  protection  as  "  the  established  policy  of  our  country,"  but 
advocated  "  immediate  reciprocal  concessions  by  means  of  a  dual 
or  maximum  and  minimum  tariff  as  the  only  means  of  relieving 
the  strained  situation  with  which  we  are  confronted."  An  explana- 
tion of  the  proposed  law  was  given  by  Senator  Cullom  in  his  speech 
before  the  convention,  wherein  he  said  : 

"The  West  is  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  reciprocity,  the 
Eastern  Senators  are  almost  solidly  agamst  it,  the  minority  in  the 
Senate  is  divided;  reciprocity  under  the  fourth  section  of  the 
Dingley  Act  has  failed 

"  But  if  we  can  not  secure  the  ratification  of  reciprocity  treaties, 
there  is  one  other  method  that  was  seriously  considered  by  the 
committee  on  foreign  relations  more  than  two  years  ago,  when  it 
became  apparent  that  the  reciprocity  treaties  could  not  be  ratified, 


EUCENE   N.    KOSS, 

The  Boston  reciprocity  leader  who  says  the 
Dingley  tariff  contains  "  elements  of  monopoly 
and  graft." 
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and  that  is  the  adoption  of  a  maximum  and  minimum  tariff.  By 
that  I  mean  the  adoption  of  an  arrangement,  by  Act  of  Congress, 
somewhat  similar  to  that  in  force  in  France.  Have  a  minimum 
tariff,  applicable  to  all  nations  which  give  our  products  the  most- 
favored-nation  treatment,  and  a  maximum  tariff,  say  25  per  cent, 
higher,  to  apply  to  nations  which  discriminate  against  our  prod- 
ucts. 

"  The  adoption  of  this  principle  would  not  accomplish  for  our 
foreign  trade  all  that  reciprocity  would  accomplish.  It  would  not 
open  any  very  extensive  new  markets  for  our  products,  but  it  would 
prevent  discrimination.  A  maximum  and  minimum  tariff  is  more 
in  the  way  of  retaliation  ;  but  something  must  be  done,  and  if  we 
can  not  secure  reciprocity  I  shall  favor  the  enactment  of  a  law  by 
Congress  providing  a  maximum  tariff  to  be  applicable  to  eveiy 
nation  that  discriminates  against  our  products.  There  are  two 
remedies— reciprocity  or  a  maximum  and  minimum  tariff,  and,  as 
it  appears  now,  the  latter,  if  either,  is  the  method  that  will  be 
adopted." 

PRESIDENT    ROOSEVELT   AS    PEACE    REFEREE. 

"11  7  HEN  the  peace  conference  at  Portsmouth  adjourned  last 
*  *  Friday  for  the  week,  it  was  reported  that  the  Russian 
plenipotentiaries  had  yielded  to  eight  of  the  twelve  demands  of  the 
Japanese.  The  points  over  which  the  deadlock  is  supposed  to 
have  occurred  are  those  relating  to  the  indemnity,  to  Saghalicn, 
to  the  interned  ships,  and  to  the  limitation  of  Russia's  naval  force 
in  the  I'acific.  The  stubborn  refusal  of  the  Russians  to  accede 
to  what  were  called  the  "  irreducible  "  terms  of  their  enemy,  created 
a  situation  which  many  papers  thought  would  end  in  a  rupture  of 
the  peace  negotiations.  But  at  the  moment  when  the  outlook  was 
most  discouraging,  hope  was  revived  by  the  prompt  action  of  Tres- 
ident  Roosevelt  in  inviting  Baron  Rosen,  the  Russian  junior  peace 
envoy,  to  Oyster  Bay  and  offering,  as  it  is  said,  to  act  as  mediator 
in  case  his  service  in  that  capacity  should  be  acceptable  to  both 
parties.  The  circumstances  surrounding  this  remarkable  incident, 
and  the  causes  which  led  the  President  to  intervene,  as  gathered 
from  press  accounts,  .seem  to  be  as  follows: 

"  In  anticipation  of  the  failure  of  the  envoys  to  agree  upon  cer 
tain  of  the  articles  which  they  had  to  consider,  and  in  expectation 
that  he  might  be  ai)pealed  to  l)y  one  side  or  the  other  before  tiie 
conclusion  of  the  conference,  the  President  has  been  in  communi- 
cation with  the  great  neutral  powers.  His  iMirpose  was  to  enlist 
their  support  in  a  final  effort  to  secure  an  honorable  peace. 

"Through  the  American  Minister  at  Tokyo,  the  President  also 
has  i)een  working.  It  is  surmised,  that  he  urged  the  Japanese 
Government  to  modify  its  terms." 

Newspapers  in  Europe    and  America  declare   that    President 


Roosevelt  has  executed  another  bold  "  master-stroke  of  diplo- 
macy "  ;  and  if  a  break  in  the  negotiations  should  be  prevented,  to 
him  will  undoubtedly  be  accorded  much  of  the  credit  for  bringing 
about  peace.  The  New  York  //era/(f  asserts  that  there  is  not "  the 
least  indication  that  the  Russians  regard  the  President's  action 
.  .  .  as  an  intermeddling."  The  Associated  Press  claims  that  it 
is  authorized  to  say  that  "Japan  feels  certain  that  the  President  is 
acting,  not  only  on  behalf  of  peace,  but  as  much  in  the  interest  of 
Japan  as  of  Russia."  The  New  York  IVor/d says  this  "remarka- 
ble action  of  the  President  is  taken  by  many  to  indicate  that  he  is 
the  real  arbiter  of  peace,  and  that  the  Czar  is  depending  on  him  to 
lielp  him  out  of  a  very  serious  difficulty  in  a  manner  as  little  humil- 
iating as  possible."  Prominent  French  diplomats  and  journalists 
are  reported  to  be  confident  of  peace.  They  now  believe  that,  in 
case  of  a  disagreement.  President  Roosevelt  will  be  able  to  have 
tlie  points  in  dispute  made  a  subject  for  arbitration  by  the  Hague 
tribunal.  In  fact,  the  President  seems  to  be  credited  generally 
with  doing  exactly  the  right  thing.  The  more  advanced  and  civil- 
ized nations  are  almost  unanimous  in  demanding  that  every  influ- 
ence be  brought  to  bear  to  induce  the  envoys  at  Portsmouth  to  end 
the  war.     Thus  the  New  York   7>77w;/t- says  : 

"The  general  opinion  of  the  impartial  world  appears  to  be  that 
the  ends  of  justice  will  be  substantially  served  l)y  the  enforcement 
of  the  terms  already  agreed  upon  at  Portsmouth,  which  secure  the 
things  contended  for  by  Japan  before  the  war;  and  also  that  Rus- 
sia ought  to  pay  a  substantial  penalty,  indemnity,  reimbursement, 
or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  for  a  war  which  was  caused  by  her 
own  misconduct  and  broken  faith.  Moreover,  it  must  occur  to  the 
Russian  envoys  that  in  agreeing  to  the  granting  of  Japan's  ante- 
bellum demands,  and  in  abandoning  Russia's  ante-bellum  altitude, 
they  have  practically  confessed  that  Japan  was  right  and  Russia 
was  wrong  in  those  contentions,  and  that  therefore  Russia  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  war.  The  power  that  was  responsible  for  a  war 
must  pay  the  penalty  of  that  war.  Butalso  the  power  that  wins  in 
war  and  establishes  peace  should  make  that  peace  just  and  honor- 
able and  enduring  by  keeping  it  as  free  as  possible  from  needlessly 
irritating  or  humiliating  conditions." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

Governor  Folk  says  tli.it  "the  sun  never  sets  on  tlie  Missouri  nuile." 
I'nibably  is  afraid  to  try  it.     I'/u-  Florida  Times-Uuiou . 

The  Czar  says  tliat  lie  will  give  up  no  territory  as  indemnity.  This  will  sur- 
l)iise  no  one,  Oyania  lias  already  taken  the  territory  to  save  the  Czar  the  trouble 
of  giving  it  up.-  The  Atlanta  Journal. 

I'KEsiDKNT  RoosEVKl.T  wams  the  naughty  trusts  that  he  will  not  be  respon- 
sible for  the  consetiueiices  if  they  keej)  on  in  tlie  error  of  their  ways.  One  good 
object-lesson,  however,  would  do  more  to  scare  them  tiian  a  dozen  Chautauqua 
addresses.—  The  Chicago  News. 
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A   BRIEF    FOR   LITERATURE  AS  A  PROFESSION. 

THE  veteran  New  England  author,  Col.  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson,  after  more  than  half  a  century's  experience  as  a 
man  of  letters,  is  still  inclined  to  dwell  upon  the  advantages  rather 
than  upon  the  drawbacks  of  the  literary  profession.  In  the  course 
of  an  address  delivered  before  the  Harvard  Ethical  Society,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  and  afterward  published  in  the  New  York  Critic 
and  Literary  World  {h.\!i%\\?,X.\,  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
while  those  who  have  chosen  literature  as  a 
profession  are  "very  apt  to  complain  of  it, 
they  are  not  at  all  apt  to  quit  it."  In  this 
respect,  he  remarks,  they  differ  very  much 
from  the  clerical  profession,  for  instance, 
"of  which  the  members,  while  constantly 
urging  it  upon  young  men,  are  yet  very  apt 
personally  to  quit  it  for  some  pursuit  a  shade 
more  secular."  Colonel  Higginson  pro- 
ceeds to  indicate  four  distinct  advantages 
which  he  attributes  to  the  literary  vocation. 
The  first  of  these,  he  says,  is  that  at  its  best 
it  "  puts  a  man  on  higher  ground  as  to  pur- 
suits and  gives  him  at  least  the  chance  of 
being  remembered  longer  than  any  other  vo- 
cation supplies."  He  quotes  Rufus  Choate's 
aphorism,  "A  book  is  the  only  immortality," 
but  is  thereby  led  to  add  : 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  books  or 
names  of  all  authors  are  immortal ;  quite  the 
contrary.  1  remember  too  well  a  time  when  a 
playmate  of  mine,  some  years  older  than 
myself,  George  Frederick  Ware,  of  Cam- 
bridge, confided  to  me  his  authorship  of  an 
anonymous  volume  entitled  '  The  Retrospect, 
and  Other  Poems,'  a  secret  which  I  violated 
so  far  as  to  confide  it  to  the  young  author's 
college  classmate,  James  Russell  Lowell,  who  bought  the  only  copy 
of  it  which  was  ever  sold.  I  should  perhaps  have  repented  of  my 
treachery,  but  that  I  knew  of  the  publication,  about  the  same  time, 
of  a  much  larger  book,  a  poem  called  '  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,'  of 
which  not  a  solitary  copy  ever  found  a  purchaser;  so  that  the 
publishers,  Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields,  might  at  any  time  be  seen 
retreating  from  the  back  door  of  their  shop  whenever  the  unfortu- 
nate author  entered  at  the  front  door." 

A  second  advantage,  he  urges,  is  that  the  literary  profession  lasts 
a  man  into  later  life  than  other  pursuits.     On  this  point  we  read  : 

"  One  discovers  in  growing  older  what  will  seem  to  most  of  you 
improbable  at  your  age,  that  lawyers  and  physicians,  however  emi- 
nent, are  apt  to  outgrow  their  prestige  at  least.  I  am  brought  now 
by  accident  into  quite  a  circle  of  young  physicians.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  irreverence  with  which  they  speak  of  all  physicians 
thirty  or  forty  years  older  than  they  are  ;  and  in  the  law  some  of 
our  most  eminent  men  seem  to  have  had  their  practise  slip  from 
under  their  hands.  Turn,  for  instance,  to  the  life  of  Richard  Henry 
Dana,  which  Charles  Francis  Adams  has  written,  and  you  will  see 
how  reluctantly  he  tells  that  somehow  or  other  Dana's  practise 
seemed  to  vanish  through  his  hands,  whereas  he  had  been  not 
many  years  before  the  leading  lawyer  of  Boston.  That  is  to  be 
considered.  A  literary  man  usually  keeps  his  hold  much  later  in 
life." 

The  third  advantage  alleged  is  "  that  the  literary  man's  work 
keeps  him  in  a  much  higher  vein  of  thought,  even  where,  as  often 
happens,  it  involves  a  constant  revision  of  his  own  work." 

This  leads  the  Colonel  to  an  interesting  statement  about  Brown- 
ing's readiness  to  revise.     We  quote  : 

"  Robert  Browning,  for  instance,  performed  in  later  life  the  ex- 
traordinary feat  of  going   through   his  rather  abstruse   poem   of 
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Literature  as  a  profession,  he  claims,  "gives 
a  man  the  chance  of  being  remembered  longer 
than  any  other  vocation  supplies,''  it  "  lasts  a 
man  later  into  life  than  other  pursuits,"  and  it 
"  keeps  him  in  a  much  higher  vein  of  thoiiglit  " 


'  Sordello  "  and  placing  at  the  top  of  each  page  a  single  line  or 
motto,  which  virtually  told  the  story  of  the  somewhat  unintelligible 
page  below.  This  did  at  least  no  harm,  but  in  other  cases  he 
damaged  his  poems  forever,  by  laboriously  simplifying  them  too 
much  in  order  to  meet  half  way  those  who  could  not  quite  com- 
prehend iiim.  Both  his  son  and  his  sister  assured  me  when  I  saw 
them  in  Italy  that  he  could  be  easily  induced  to  do  this  by  any  one 
who  was  puzzled,  and  always  justified  it  on  the  ground  that  the 
thought  was  the  thing  important,  and  all  else  was  secondary." 

The  fourth  count  in  Colonel  Higginson's  brief  for  the  profession 
of  letters  may  be  described  as  a  charm,  a  fascination,  rather  than 
as  necessarily  an  advantage.     It  is  the  fact  that  "  no  author  knows 

which  book  of  his   will   succeed."     On   this 

point  he  writes : 

"  Goethe  wrote  to  Schiller,  '  We  make 
money  by  our  poor  books,'  and  if  you  wish  to 
win  an  author's  heart  the  surest  way  is  to  in- 
quire from  his  publisher  which  of  his  books 
has  come  nearest  to  an  absolute  failure.  You 
have  then  only  to  write  to  him,  praise  that 
book  to  the  skies,  and  close  by  quoting  a  sen- 
tence. I  could  easily  tell  you  which  book  of 
mine  this  would  be,  but  wild  horses  should 
not  |draw  that  from  me.  I  have  more  than 
once  in  life,  however,  gone  through  precisely 
that  experience." 

Colonel  Higginson  emphasizes  the  value  of 
literature  as  "  reaching  a  world  outside  of 
science,  and  incapable  of  being  duplicated  or 
overwhelmed  by  it."  He  concludes  with  the 
following  comparison : 

"  Science  can  be  duplicated  or  gone  over 
again,  or  it  can  be  dropped  and  taken  up  again 
at  the  same  point.  It  can  be  renewed.  The 
highest  forms  of  literature  come  we  know  not 
whence  and  go  we  know  not  whither;  and  this 
accounts  for  instances  in  such  work  where 
even  one  verse  remains  in  the  memory  of 
mankind  while  all  the  rest  is  lost.  We  have 
now  the  key  to  that  atrophy  on  one  side  of 
Darwin's  nature  It  was  in  his  case  the  Nemesis  of  Science— the 
price  lie  paid  for  his  magnificent  achievements.  Poetry  is  not  a 
part  of  science,  but  it  is,  as  Wordsworth  once  said,  '  the  antithesis 
of  science';  it  is  a  world  outside.  The  name  of  this  world,  we 
may  conclude,  is  literature." 


THE    PRESIDENT   AS   A    REVIEWER   OF    VERSE. 

OUR  many-sided  Chief  Executive  appears  in  a  somewhat  novel 
light  in  a  recent  book  review  bearing  his  signature.  His 
readiness  to  commend  whatever  appears  to  him  virile  and  signifi- 
cant in  current  literature  is  no  new  phase.  But  his  review  of  Mr. 
Edward  Arlington  Robinson's  "The  Children  of  the  Night,"  in 
the  New  York  Outlook  (August  12)  is  probably  his  first  public  ap- 
pearance as  the  discoverer  and  revealer  of  an  unappreciated  poet. 
Even  the  average  reader,  whose  concern  with  poetry,  if  we  are 
to  heed  a  plaint  which  never  quite  dies  into  silence,  and  which 
proceeds,  presumably,  from  the  pens  of  neglected  versifiers,  is  of 
the  slightest,  may  be  forgiven  at  least  a  certain  factitious  interest 
in  this  little  volume  which  the  President  describes  as  containing 
"not  verse,  but  poetry."  "The  Children  of  the  Night"  is  one  of 
that  numerous  company  of  little  books  of  verse  which  emerge  upon 
a  too  often  indifferent  world  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Richard 
Badger,  of  Boston.  It  was  published  as  far  back  as  1897,  but  has 
not  received,  according  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  attention  it  merits. 
"The 'twilight  of  the  poets,' "says  the  august  critic,  "has  been 
especially  gray  in  America ;  for  poetry  is  of  course  one  of  those 
arts  in  which  the  smallest  amount  of  work  of  the  very  highest  class 
is  worth  an  infinity  of  good  work  that  is  not  of  the  highest  class." 
We  read  further : 
"It  is  hard  to  account  for  the  failure  to  produce  in  America  of 
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recent  years  a  poet  who  in  the  world  of  letters  will  rank  as  high  as 
certain  American  sculptors  and  painters  rank  in  the  world  of  art. 

"But  individual  poems  appear  from  time  to  time,  by  Mr.  Madi- 
son Cawein,  by  Mr.  Clinton  Scollard.  by  Dr.  Maurice  Egan.  and 
others;  and  more  rarely  a  little  volume  of  poetry  appears,  like 
Bliss  Carman's  'Ballads  of  Lost  Haven.'  Such  a  book  is  Edward 
Arlington  Robinson's  'The  Children  of  the  Night.' 

"It  is  rather  curious  that  Mr.  Robinson's  volume  should  not 
have  attracted  more  attention.  There  is  an  undoubted  touch  of 
genius  in  the  poems  collected  in  this  volume,  and  a  curious  sim- 
plicity and  good  faith,  all  of  which  qualities  differentiate  them 
sharply  from  ordinary  collections  of  the  kind.  There  is  in  them 
just  a  little  of  the  light  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea,  and  in  such 
light  the  objects  described  often  have  nebulous  outlines;  but  it  is 
not  always  necessary  in  order  to  enjoy  a  poem  that  one  should  be 
able  to  translate  it  into  terms  of  mathematical  accuracy.  Indeed, 
those  who  admire  the  coloring  of  Turner,  those  who  like  to  read 
how — and  to  wonder  why— Childe  Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower 
came,  do  not  wish  always  to  have  the  ideas  presented  to  them  with 
cold,  hard,  definite  outlines  ;  and  to  a  man  with  the  poetic  temper- 
ament it  is  inevitable  that  life  should  often  appear  clothed  with  a 
certain  sad  mysticism 

"  Mr.  Robinson  has  written  in  this  little  volume  not  verse  but 
poetry.  Whether  he  has  the  power  of  sustained  flight  remains  to 
be  seen." 

Mr.  Roosevelt  quotes,  in  support  of  his  claim,  "  The  House  on 
the  Hill  "and  another  poem  called  "The  Wilderness."  The  latter, 
he  says,  "could  only  have  been  written  by  a  man  into  whose  heart 
there  had  entered  deep  the  very  spirit  of  the  vast  and  melancholy 
northern  forests."     We  here  reprint  about  two-thirds  of  this  poem  : 

Come  away !  come  away  !  there's  a  frost  along  the  marshes. 

And  a  frozen  wind  that  skims  the  shoal  where  it  shakes  the  dead  black  water; 

There  s  a  moan  across  the  lowland  and  a  wailing  through  the  woodland 

Of  a  dirge  that  sings  to  send  us  back  to  the  arms  of  those  that  love  us. 

There  is  nothing  left  but  ashes  now  where  the  crimson  chills  of  autumn 

Put  off  the  summer's  languor  with  a  touch  that  made  us  glad 

For  the  glory  that  is  gone  from  us,  with  a  flight  we  can  not  follow, 

To  the  slopes  of  other  valleys  and  the  sounds  of  other  shores. 

Come  away  !  come  away  !  you  can  hear  them  calling,  calling, 

Calling  us  to  come  to  them,  and  roam  no  more. 

Over  there  beyond  the  ridges  and  the  land  that  lies  between  us, 

There's  an  old  song  calling  us  to  come  ! 

Come  away  !  come  away  !  for  the  scenes  we  leave  behind  us 

Are  barren  for  the  lights  of  home  and  a  flame  that's  young  forever  ; 

And  the  lonely  trees  around  us  creak  the  warning  of  the  night-wind, 

That  love  and  all  the  dreams  of  love  are  away  beyond  the  mountains. 

The  songs  that  call  for  us  to-night,  they  have  called  for  men  before  us. 

And  the  winds  that  blow  the  message,  they  have  blown  ten  thousand  years  •, 

I5ut  this  will  end  our  wander-time,  for  we  know  the  joy  that  waits  us 

In  the  strangeness  of  home-coming,  and  a  faithful  woman's  eyes. 

Come  away  !  come  away  !  there  is  nothing  now  to  cheer  us— 

Nothing  now  to  comfort  us,  but  love's  road  home : 

Over  there  beyond  the  darkness  there's  a  window  gleams  to  greet  us. 

And  a  warm  hearth  waits  for  us  within 

Just  why  these  lines  should  be  denied  the  status  of  verse,  re- 
marks an  editorial  writer  in  The  Evening  Post,  does  not  appear, 
unless,  indeed,  verse  is  synonymous  with  rime  or  incompatible  with 
poetry.  The  same  writer  goes  on  to  consider  the  consequences  if 
our  Presidents  should  usurp  the  authority  of  critics.     We  read  : 

"These  [the  critics]  have  been  a  race  of  pariahs  from  the  begin- 
ning, a  kind  of  parasite  fattening  on  the  feast  of  genius.  A  quaint 
writer  has  summed  up  their  infamous  reputation:  'Ben  Jonson 
spoke  of  critics  as  tinkers,  who  make  more  faults  than  they  mend  ; 
Samuel  Butler,  as  the  fierce  inquisitors  of  wit,  and  as  butchers 
who  have  no  right  to  sit  on  a  jury  ;  Sir  Richard  Steele,  as  of  all 
mortals  tlie  silliest;  Swift,  as  dogs,  rats,  wasps,  or,  at  best,  the 
drones  of  the  learned  world  ;  Shenstone,  as  asses,  which,  by  gnaw- 
ing vines,  hrst  taught  tlie  advantage  of  pruning  them;  Burns,  as 
cut-throat  bandits  in  the  patii  of  fame  ;  Walter  Scott,  humorously 
reflecting  the  general  sentiment,  as  caterpillars.'  No  doubt  there 
is  a  l)ody  of  critics  in  the  world  to-day,  honest  enough  gentlemen 
many  of  them,  despite  their  trade,  who  will  welcome  the  comfort 
of  such  an  accession  to  tiieir  ranks  as  an  actual  Chief  of  State. 
Shall  we  be  called  caterpillars  any  longer.''  they  will  e.xclaim,  and 
fall  to  at  the  feast  with  redoubled  vigor.  But  consider,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  great  army  of  original  geniuses  to  whom  the  very 
thought  of  critic  is  an  offense.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  lauded  one  of 
Badger's  Boston  bards;  he  has  thereby  given  a  grievance  to  the 
thousands  unnamed.     And  if  he  praises  now,  he  or  his  successor 


may  at  another  time  take  to  the  invidious  trade  of  picking  flaws. 
'No.'  we  can  hear  the  hosts  of  genius  cry  out.  'let  us  have  no 
caterpillars  in  the  White  House  ! '  And,  besides  the  self-interested 
makers  and  despoilers  of  literature,  there  are  a  few  lovers  of  fair 
])lay  who  honestly  regret  to  see  a  person  in  high  authority  turn 
from  his  course  to  puff  a  book  mediocre  in  character  and  little  dis- 
tinguished from  scores  of  similar  volumes  put  out  by  a  busy  press." 

He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  this  union  of  political  and  liter- 
ary authority  in  a  single  man  is  a  dangerous  business: 

"There  is,  for  example,  the  living  Admirable  Crichton  of  the 
Teutons,  whose  imperial  will  would  set  the  genius  of  Germany  to 
writing  plays  and  painting  pictures  to  celebrate  the  deeds  of  the 
Hohenzollerns.  In  England,  the  last  century  had  its  Gladstone, 
whose  influence  with  the  masses  was  far  more  effective  in  guiding 
the  whims  of  popularity  than  any  hereditary  throne.  A  word  from 
him,  and  'Robert  Elsmere  '  sold  by  its  tens  of  thousands.  It  was 
he  who  made  Amiel  almost  an  English  classic,  and  the  sickly 
vapors  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff  were  accepted  as  genius  at  his  say- 
so.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  position  is  not  unlike  Gladstone's  in  this  re- 
spect;  he  shows  the  same  contrast  between  his  practical  and  liter- 
ary taste.  From  preaching  the  strenuous  life  in  politics  he  finds 
it  easy  to  pause  long  enough  to  boom  the  'Simple  Life  '  of  another 
preacher,  with  the  result  that  the  latter's  book  is  hawked  about 
city  streets  like  a  yellow  journal.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  him  extolling  a  volume  of  verse  in  which  he  finds 'a  certain 
sad  mysticism.'  " 


THE    VEERING    WEATHERCOCK    OF     POPULAR 

ROMANCE. 

T  F  the  romance,  as  a  form  of  literature,  is  not  dying  out  it  is  at 
-'-  least  very  sick,  says  Henry  Davray  in  La  Revue  (Paris). 
He  takes  as  his  text  the  dictum  of  Jules  Verne,  who  prophesied, 
shortly  before  his  death,  the  approaching  extinction  of  the  modern 
novel.  In  criticizing  this  view  the  present  writer  says  that  a  dis- 
tinction must  be  made  between  the  romance  of  manners  and  the 
romance  of  imagination.  The  romance  of  imagination  can  never 
die  ;  the  romance  of  manners  is,  however,  both  in  France  and 
England,  finally  approaching  dissolution,  he  thinks.  He  explains 
his  statement  in  the  case  of  France  as  follows  : 

"  For  the  last  fifty  years  the  romance  of  manners  in  France  has 
been  realistic ;  an  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  novel  to  depict  all 
human  passions  with  the  greatest  possible  truthfulness.  To  de- 
pict facts  with  fidelity  is  a  noble  purpose,  and  the  romance  of  man- 
ners had  the  right  to  touch  upon  all  realities  as  it  did.  Unfortu- 
nately in  aiming  after  verisimilitude,  it  forgot  the  important  fact, 
that  realism,  however  exact  it  may  be,  is  not  always  artistic.  Af- 
ter affording  examples  of  some  masterpieces,  the  realistic  romance, 
in  order  to  maintain  its  ascendancy,  has  been  compelled  to  fall 
back  on  pornography.  Since  then,  that  it  might  excite  the  worn- 
out  appetite  of  the  public,  it  has  confined  itself  to  the  treatment 
of  purely  sexual  topics— with  all  the  revolting  aberrations  possible. 
Everything  el.se — mutual  sympathy  between  man  and  woman,  in- 
tellectual tastes  in  common,  affection,  tenderness,  the  fervor  of 
love,  have  been  relegated  to  the  class  of  things  obsolete.  ...  II 
Jules  Verne  had  confined  himself  to  announcing  the  passing  of  this 
kind  of  romance,  he  would  perhaps  have  been  correct." 

He  next  proceeds  to  show  tliat,  according  to  Teodor  de  Wyse- 
wa,  "Abroad  as  well  as  in  France,  the  romance  is  in  a  very  sickly 
state."     M.  Davray  particularizes  as  follows: 

"  If  we  watch  what  is  going  on  in  England,  where  the  romance 
of  manners  is  produced  as  largely  as  in  France,  we  perceive  that 
with  our  cousins,  as  with  us,  this  particular  brand  of  literature 
is  sickening  and  withering,  altho  the  symptoms  of  the  malady  are 
different  from  those  which  are  seen  in  France." 

After  premising  that  the  romance  of  manners  originated  in  Eng- 
land, and  is  for  the  English  what  conversation  is  for  the  French 
and  music  for  the  (jermans,  he  continues: 

"The  Englishman  is  molded  by  religion,  politics,  and  business; 
his  insular  position,  and  the  exigencies  of  fierce  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial competition  have  developed  in  him  a  character  positive 
and  cautious.   .  .  ,  The  natural  man  is  entirelv  hidden  under  the 
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icy  mantle  of  the  social  individual.  But  this  stiff  attitude,  this  rigid 
dignity,  this  contemptuous  solemnity  which  despises  the  tender 
promptings  and  self  surrender  of  the  heart,  this  strict  and  pitiless 
integrity,  this  unbending  and  undeviating  morality  ...  is  only  a 
mask  which  conceals  passionate  sensibility,  goodness,  and  bound- 
less self  sacrifice." 

Hence  the  English  novelist  looks  on  life  from  the  outside  with- 
out going  into  its  depths  ;  it  is  a  Punch  and  Judy  show  to  Dickens 
and  Thackeray,  in  contradistinction  to  Balzac,  who  wrote  of  love, 
for  instance,  as  the  prime  motive  of  life.  "  When  two  human  be- 
ings give  themselves  to  each  other,  laws,  conventions,  obstacles — 
everything  else  but  love  is  lost  sight  of  "  in  the  French  romance. 

Some  English  romance  writers  have  actually  written  satires,  he 
proceeds  to  say;  they  attack  abuses  of  legislation,  like  Charles 
Reade ;  and  deal  half  cynically  with  social  problems  like  George 
Eliot.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  has  dealt  with  religious  controversy 
and  more  recently  with  the  new  woman.  Mr.  Henry  James  is  a 
psychological  novelist,  and  in  this  department  has  eclipsed  Paul 
Bourget.  But  the  romance  is  decadent  generally.  The  novelist 
has  become  a  "  writer  of  fiction,"  "an  industrial  destitute  of  glory 
but  covered  with  gold,"  like  "Hall  Caine  and  the  presumptuous 
Marie  Corelli." 

He  continues  with  an  account  of  the  romance  of  imagination  in 
England  as  follows : 

"  The  modern  romance  has  seen  its  day.  .  .  .  Abroad,  as  in 
France,  its  sickness  comes  from  the  same  cause.  This  cause  may 
be  simply  stated.  In  all  Europe  the  novel  writers  have  lost  the 
art  of  telling  a  story." 

The  romance  of  imagination,  he  asserts,  still  survives  and  shall 
survive : 

"  All  works  that  differ,  however  slightly,  from  the  ordinary  ro- 
mance of  manners  are  sure  to  achieve  success.  Witness  the 
works  of  Rudyard  Kipling  and  H.  G.  Wells.  Both  of  these  are 
wonderful  story-tellers.  Especially  has  the  first,  with  his  '  Jungle 
Tales'  and  certain  of  his  novels,  entered  a  domain  as  yet  unex- 
plored in  which  he  has  shown  unexpected  originality.  The  second, 
a  marvelous  visionary  of  inexhaustible  imagination,  is  led  by  his 
fancy  into  every  corner  of  the  universe,  from  the  dawn  to  the  twi- 
light of  time,  without  losing  sight,  however,  of  the  actual  present 
world." 

As  man  is  "  fundamentally  a  lying  animal,"  Kipling  and  Wells 
love  to  relate  things  non-existent,  fabulous,  chimerical,  and  im- 
probable, and  have  an  aversion  for  all  that  is  true,  or  resembles 
the  truth,  he  continues.  But  he  forbears  to  predict  what  form  the 
new  romance  is  to  take,  or  to  guess  what  fresh  avatar  awaits  it. — 
Translation  made  JorTv^'e.  Literary  Digest. 


WHERE   CRITICS   DISAGREE. 

CURRENT  criticism,  as  it  finds  expression  in  the  magazines, 
affords  two  diametrically  opposed  estimates  of  the  quality 
of  contemporary  fiction.  According  to  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Horwill, 
a  writer  in  T]ic  Forum  (New  York,  July-September),  altho  fiction 
claims  so  disproportionate  a  share  of  the  total  output  of  printed 
matter  and  by  its  rewards  in  money  and  fame  can  make  it  worth 
while  for  the  ablest  writers  to  enter  this  field,  "  it  may  be  asserted, 
with  good  reason,  that  there  is  no  other  kind  of  literary  work,  at 
least  in  prose,  in  which  the  level  of  performance  is  so  low."  In 
other  fields,  says  Mr.  Horwill,  the  work  of  modern  writers  will 
bear  comparison  with  that  of  their  predecessors  of  fifty  years  ago. 
He  admits,  for  instance,  that  "  there  has  been  no  falling  off  in  the 
quality  of  the  best  biographies,  letters,  essays,  and  scientific  and 
philosophical  treatises."  But  he  asserts  that  "  to  set  the  most 
highly  praised  modern  fiction  by  the  side  of  Thackeray,  Dickens, 
or  George  Eliot  would  make  even  the  most  pronounced  optimist 
on  contemporary  affairs  hesitate."  While  to  Mr.  Horwill  such  a 
comparison  seems  almost  ludicrous,  Mr.  Henry  Mills  Alden,  edi- 
tor of  Harper's  Magazine,  takes  an  altogether  different  view  of 
the  situation.     The  well-meaning  but  short-sighted  lover  of  litera- 
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The  editor  of  Harper'' s  Magazine  tliinks  tliat 
"  the  saddest  and  most  discouraging  feature  of 
current  hterature  is  not  the  lackof  fineexamples, 
but  the  pessimistic  critic's  failure  to  give  tliem 
recognition." 


ture,  says  Mr.  Alden,  strengthens  the  cause  of  the  Philistines  by 
his  irrelevant  talk  about  Dickens  or  other  great  writers  of  the 
past.  "Why  look  for  types  and  styles  that  have  disappeared? 
Our  fiction  is  different,  but  not  necessarily  inferior."  This  view, 
it  appears,  is  held  also  by  Prof.  Brander  Matthews,  who  states, 
in  The  North  American 
Review,  that  "  the  art 
of  fiction  is  a  finer  art 
to-day  than  it  was  yes- 
terday." 

But  in  case  the  test 
of  comparison  with  the 
great  novelists  of  an 
earlier  generation  is  too 
severe,  says  Mr.  Hor- 
will, let  us  apply  an- 
other : 

"  Let  any  one,  with- 
out bias,  make  a  list  of 
the  books  of  the  last 
three  months  or  six 
months  or  twelve 
months,  and  strike  out 
those  which  are  likely 
to  be  still  alive  twenty- 
five  years  hence.  He 
will  find  a  remarkably 
small  proportion  of  nov- 
els in  the  list  of  surviv- 
ors. According  to  all 
the  standards — artistic 
construction,  imagina- 
tion, knowledge  of  life, 
breadth  of  sympathies,  and  skill  and  propriety  in  the  u.se  of  the 
English  language — the  best  novels  of  our  day  are  inferior  in  liter- 
ary rank  even  to  the  best  published  sermons,  altho  homiletical  lit- 
erature is  conventionally  supposed  to  be  weaker  and  more  insipid 
than  any  other." 

Returning  to  Mr.  Alden,  with  his  more  optimistic  outlook,  we 
read  (in  the  "  Editor's  Study,"  Harper's  Magazine)  in  part  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Why  is  it  that  the  vast  multitude  of  readers  are  captivated  by 
literature  which  has  the  ear-marks  of  a  greatness  that  is  past, 
without  its  essential  excellence.''  We  concede  the  majority;  and 
it  has  at  all  times  been  true  that  the  multitude  is  reactionary,  not 
through  a  judicious  appreciation  of  past  virtues  so  much  as  by  a 
vain  admiration  of  what  in  old  masters  must,  by  the  advanced 
standard  of  the  present,  be  judged  defective.  Even  the  '  saving 
remnant'  is  not  wholly  emancipated  from  the  misleading  allure- 
ments of  the  old  pageantry,  and,  from  the  just  regard  and  ciiensh- 
ment  of  real  worth  in  former  festivals,  easily  passes  to  an  undue  if 
not  fond  tolerance  of  their  empty  decorations  and  hollow  mas- 
querades  

"The  saddest  and  most  discouraging  feature  of  current  litera- 
ture is  not  the  lack  of  fine  examples,  but  the  pessimistic  critic's 
failure  to  give  them  recognition.  Only  the  striking  example  com- 
pels his  praise,  while  those  many  which  quietly  give  satisfaction 
of  the  highest  order  escape  his  notice.  Thus  unwittingly  he 
strengthens  the  cause  of  the  Philistines,  flatteringly  conceding  to 
them  the  entire  field,  which,  to  the  contrary,  is  really  held  by  a 
constantly  emerging  host  whose  banner  and  watchword  have  elu- 
ded his  discernment  because  he  is  vainly  looking  for  types  that 
have  disappeared— for  a  Poe  or  a  Dickens  or  a  Hawthorne.  He 
ignores  in  like  manner  the  deeper  culture  of  imaginative  sensibility 
which  has  made  a  new  audience  for  a  new  order  of  genius;  else 
how  can  he  assert — as  Mr.  Charles  Leonard  Moore  does— that  fifty 
years  ago  '  there  was  twenty  times  as  much  sympathy  for  and  ap- 
preciation of  things  of  the  mind'  as  there  is  to-day.  By  this  par- 
ticular critic,  the  assertion  is  meant  for  America,  and  while  we 
might  concede  the  literary  inferiority  of  this  country  relatively,  at 
least  to  France  and  England,  yet  it  is  in  this  very  half-century  that 
nearly  all  of  our  literature  that  is  worthy  of  the  name  has  been 
produced.     Hawthorne  is  the  one  really  great  prose  author  of  the 
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earlier  period  whose  originality  of  genius  seems  to  defy  compari- 
son. That  our  fiction  is  not  like  that  of  Poe  or  Brockden  Brown 
or  Cooper  is  surely  not  to  its  discredit.  For  ourselves,  we  prefer 
Mrs.  Deland's,  Mrs.  Wilkins-Freeman's,  Mrs.  Wharton's,  or  that 
of  any  one  of  half  a  dozen  contemporary  American  women  we 
might  mention,  to  say  nothing  of  James,  Howelis.  and  Mark 
Twain." 

The  best  of  our  literature,  says  Mr.  Alden,  is  "sincere  in  the 
positive  sense  in  its  disclosures  of  living  truth,  without  gloss  or 
affectation,"  and  this  characteristic  "has  never  so  distinctly 
marked  the  literature  of  any  former  period."  It  is  this,  he  con- 
tinues, "  which  gives  Howelis  a  place  in  our  esthetic  regard  which 
Dickens  could  not  fill,  hovvmuchsoever  the  latter  may  still  excite 
our  admiration  by  his  masterful  drama  and  wonderful  humor," 


A   NOTABLE   TRIBUTE  TO    BALZAC. 

THE  lecture,  or,  as  it  has  been  more  accurately  characterized, 
"  the  orally  delivered  essay  "  on  "  The  Lesson  of  Balzac  " 
which  Mr.  Henry  James  has  read  from  time  to  time  during  the 
year,  semipublicly,  in  this  country,  now  makes  its  first  complete 
appearance  in  print  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  (August).  This  lec- 
ture, says  Miss  Olivia  Howard  Dunbar,  a  writer  in  The  Critic, 
"  has  served  as  an  excuse  whereby  the  most  distinguished  novelist 
America  may  be  said,  in  a  limited  sense,  to  have  '  produced,'  may 
be  stared  at  without  rudeness."  The  fact,  she  goes  on  to  .say,  de- 
mands neither  concealment  nor  apology,  since  "  it  is  the  profitable 
gratification  of  an  entirely  legitimate  curiosity,  this  hearing  the 
voice  and  seeing  the  face  of  a  man  of  genius."  What  Mr.  James 
really  talks  about  in  this  essay  is  the  general  subject  ot  the  novel- 
ist's art.  an  art  of  which  he  proclaims  Balzac  the  greatest  master. 
"  Literature,"  he  writes,  "  is  an  objective,  a  projected  result ;  it  is 
life  that  is  the  unconscious,  the  agitated,  the  struggling,  flounder- 
ing cause."  After  brilliant  characterizations  of  George  Sand,  Jane 
Austen,  and  the  Brontes,  Mr.  James  proceeds: 

"These  are  but  glimmering  lanterns,  however,  you  will  say,  to 
hang  in  the  great  dusky  and  deserted  avenue  that  leads  up  to  the 
seated  statue  of  Balzac;  and  you  are  so  far  right,  I  am  bound  to 
admit,  as  that  I  place  them  there,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  measure, 
just  to  render  the  darkness  visible.  We  do,  collectively,  with  all 
our  dimness  of  view,  arrive  at  rough  discriminations,  and  by  one 
of  the  roughest  of  these  the  author  of  the  '  Coniedie  Humaine  '  has 
in  a  manner  pnifited  ;  we  have  for  many  a  year  taken  his  greatness 
for  granted  ;  but  in  the  graceless  and  nerveless  fashion  of  those 
who  edge  away  from  a  classic  or  a  bore.  '  Oh,  yes,  he  is  as  great 
as  you  like — so  let  us  not  talk  of  him  !'...!  see  no  better  proof 
that  the  great  interesting  art  of  which  Balzac  remains  the  greatest 
master  is  practically,  round  about  us,  a  bankrupt  and  a  discredited 
art  (discredited,  of  course,  I  mean,  for  any  directed  and  noticed 
attention),  than  this  very  fact  that  we  are  so  ready  to  beg  off  from 
knowing  anything  about  him.  Perfunctory  rites,  even,  at  present, 
are  seldom  rendered  ;  and  amid  the  flood  of  verbiage  for  which  the 
thousand  new  novels  of  the  .season  find  themselves  a  pretext  in  the 
newspapers,  the  name  of  the  man  who  is  really  the  father  of  us  all, 
as  we  stand,  is  scarcely  more  mentioned  than  if  he  were  not  of  the 
family." 

The  following  passages  are  remarkable  examples  of  suggestive 
and  imaginative  criticism  : 

"  The  lyrical  element  is  not  great,  is  in  fact  not  present  at  all,  in 
Balzac,  in  Scott  (the  Scott  of  the  voluminous  pro.se),  nor  in  Thack- 
eray, nor  in  Dickens— which  is  precisely  why  they  are  so  essen- 
tially novelists,  so  almost  exclusively  lovers  of  the  image  of  life. 
It  is  great,  or  it  is  at  all  events  largely  present,  in  such  a  writer  as 
George  Sand— which  is  doubtless  why  we  take  her  for  a  novelist 
in  a  much  looser  sense  than  the  others  we  have  named.  It  is  con- 
siderable in  that  bright  particular  genius  of  our  own  day.  (Jeorge 
Meredith,  who  so  strikes  us  as  hitching  winged  horses  to  the  char- 
iot of  his  prose— steeds  who  prance  and  dance  and  caracole,  who 
strain  the  traces,  attempt  to  quit  the  ground,  and  yearn  for  the 
upper  air.  Balzac,  with  huge  feet  fairly  plowing  the  sand  of  our 
desert,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  type  and  model  of  the  projec- 
tor and  creator;  so  that  when  I  think,  either  with  envy  or  with 
terror,  of  the  nature  and  the  effort  of  the  novelist,  I  think  of  some- 


thing that  reaches  its  highest  expression  in  him.  That  is  why 
those  of  us  who.  as  fellow  craftsmen,  have  once  caught  a  glimpse 
of  this  value  in  him.  can  never  quite  rest  from  hanging  about  him  ; 
that  is  why  he  seems  to  have  all  that  the  others  have  to  tell  us, 
witli  more,  besides,  that  is  all  his  own.  He  lived  and  breathed  in 
his  medium,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to  achieve  in  it,  as  man 
and  as  artist,  so  crowded  a  career,  remains  for  us  one  of  the  most 
puzzling  problems — I  scarce  know  whether  to  say  of  literature  or 
of  life.  He  is  himself  a  figure  more  extraordinary  than  any  he 
drew,  and  the  fascination  may  still  be  endless  of  all  the  questions 
he  put  to  us  and  of  the  answers  for  which  we  feel  ourselves  help- 
less. 

"  He  died,  as  we  sufficiently  remember,  at  fifty— worn  out  with 
work  and  thought  and  passion;  the  passion,  I  mean,  that  he  had 
put  into  his  mighty  plan  and  that  had  ridden  him  like  an  inflic- 
tion of  the  gods.  He  began,  a  friendless  and  penniless  young  pro- 
vincial, to  write  early,  and  to  write  very  badly,  and  it  was  not  till 
well  toward  his  thirtieth  year,  with  the  conception  of  the  '  Com^die 
Humaine,'  as  we  all  again  remember,  that  he  found  his  right 
ground,  found  his  feet  and  his  voice.  This  huge  distributed,  di- 
vided, and  subdivided  picture  of  the  life  of  France  in  his  time,  a 
picture  bristling  with  imagination  and  information,  with  fancies 
and  facts  and  figures,  a  world  of  special  and  general  insight,  a  rank 
tropical  forest  of  detail  and  specification,  but  with  the  strong 
breath  of  genius  forever  circulating  through  it  and  shaking  the 
treetops  to  a  mighty  murmur,  got  itself  hung  before  us  in  the  space 
of  twenty  short  years.  The  achievement  remains  one  of  the  most 
inscrutable,  one  of  the  unfathomable,  final  facts  in  the  history  of 
art,  and  if,  as  I  have  said,  the  author  himself  has  his  own  surpass- 
ing objectivity,  it  is  just  because  of  this  challenge  his  figure  consti- 
tutes for  any  other  painter  of  life,  inflamed  with  ingenuity,  who 
should  feel  the  temptation  to  represent  or  explain  him." 

"Out  of  what  mines,  by  what  innumerable  tortuous  channels,  in 
what  endless  winding  procession  of  laden  chariots  and  tugging 
teams  and  marching  elephants,"  asks  Mr.  James,  "  did  the  immense 
consignments  required  for  his  work  reach  him?"  The  lessons  of 
Balzac,  he  goes  on  to  say,  are  extremely  various.  Having  to 
choose  among  them,  he  selects  "the  three  or  four  that  more  or  less 
include  the  others."     To  quote  in  part: 

"  In  reading  him  over,  in  opening  him  almost  anywhere  today, 
what  immediately  strikes  us  is  the  part  assigned  by  him,  in  any 
picture,  to  the  coiditions  of  the  creatures  with  whom  he  is  con- 
cerned. Contrasted  with  him  other  prose  painters  of  life  scarce 
seem  to  see  the  conditions  at  all.  He  clearly  held  pretended  por- 
trayals as  nothing,  as  less  than  nothing,  as  a  most  vain  thing,  un- 
less it  should  be,  in  spirit  and  intention,  the  art  of  complete  repre- 
sentation  

"There  is  no  such  thing  in  the  world  as  an  adventure  pure  and 
simple;  there  is  only  mine  and  yours,  and  his  and  hers — it  being 
the  greatest  adventure  of  all.  1  verily  think,  just  to  be  you  or  I.  just 
to  be  he  or  she.  To  Balzac's  imagination  that  was  indeed  in  itself 
an  immense  adventure — and  nothing  appealed  to  him  more  than  to 
show  Itow  we  all  are,  and  how  we  are  placed  and  built-in  for  being 
so.  What  befalls  us  is  but  another  name  for  the  way  our  circum- 
stances press  upon  us— so  that  an  account  of  what  befalls  us  is  an 
account  of  our  circumstances. 

"  Add  to  this,  then,  that  the  fusion  of  all  the  elements  of  the  pic- 
ture, under  his  liand,  is  complete — of  what  people  are  with  what 
they  do,  of  what  they  do  with  what  they  are,  of  the  action  with  the 
agents,  of  the  medium  with  the  action,  of  all  the  parts  of  the  drama 
with  each  other  Such  a  production  as  '  Le  P^re  Cioriot,'  for  ex- 
ample, or  as  '  Eugenie  Grandet,'  or  as  '  Le  Cur^  de  Village,'  has, 
in  respect  to  this  fusion,  a  kind  of  inscrutable  perfection 

"  Many  of  us  may  stray,  but  he  always  remains — he  is  fixed  by 
virtue  of  his  weight.  ...  So  far  as  we  do  move,  we  move  round 
him  ;  every  road  comes  back  to  him  ;  he  .sits  there,  in  spite  of  us, 
so  massively,  for  orientation.  '  Heavy  '  therefore  if  we  like,  but 
heavy  because  weighted  with  his  fortune;  the  extraordinary  for- 
tune that  has  survived  all  the  extravagance  of  his  career,  his 
twenty  years  of  royal  intellectual  spending,  and  that  has  done  so 
by  reason  of  the  rare  value  of  the  original  property — the  high, 
prime  genius  so  tied-up  from  him  that  that  was  safe.  And  '  that,' 
through  all  that  has  come  and  gone,  has  steadily,  has  enormously 
appreciated.  Let  us  then  also,  if  we  see  him.  in  the  sacred  grove, 
as  our  towering  idol,  see  him  as  gilded  thick,  with  so  much  gold — 
plated  and  burnished  and  bright,  in  the  manner  of  towering  idols." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION 


OIL    FUEL  AS  THE  SALVATION   OF  SOUTHERN 

CALIFORNIA. 

INHERE  seems  little  connection,  at  first  sight,  between  the  use 
of  oil  as  fuel  and  the  successful  raising  of  fruit;  yet  in 
Southern  California,  we  are  told,  the  one  has  brought  about  the 
other,  the  success  of  the  fruit  crop  being  dependent  on  cheap  irri- 
gation from  wells,  which  is  furnished  by  pumps  driven  by  the  com- 
bustion of  fuel-oil.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  who  is  looking 
for  significant  industrial  facts  in  the  country  west  of  Denver, 
writes  an  editorial  correspondent  of  The  A?nericati  Machinist 
(New  York,  July  27),  is  the  use  of  this  new  fuel.  He  goes  on  to 
say : 

"Fuel-oil  has  been  nothing  less  than  the  salvation  of  Southern 
California,  even  the  great  fruit-growing  industry  depending  almost 
absolutely  upon  it,  for  the  water  with  which  the  fruit  lands  of  this 
section  of  the  State  are  irrigated  is  almost  wholly  pumped  from 
the  ground  by  gasoline  engines.  In  the  north,  through  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  this  is  true  to  a  much  less  extent.  Much  of  the 
water  is  there  obtained  by  diversion  of  the  streams  which  result 
from  the  melting  snows  of  the  Sierras,  and  much  of  it  is  also  ob- 
tained from  the  ground  by  the  use  of  pumps  driven  by  electricity 
— current  for  driving  these  pumps  being  obtained,  in  large  measure, 
from  those  long-distance  transmission  plants,  of  which  many  de- 
scriptions have  appeared  in  the  electrical  papers.  Still,  even  in 
this  section,  the  gasoline  engine  is  largely  used 

"  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  irrigation  began  by  the 
use  of  the  streams,  the  use  of  the  water  constantly  increasing,  until 
an  unusually  dry  year  came,  and  when  this  was  repeated  a  number 
of  times  in  succession,  things  began  to  look  very  much  like  blue 
ruin  for  the  entire  section.  Then  it  was  that  some  one  with  a  little 
knowledge  of  geology  reasoned  that  the  lower  strata  ought  to  be 
water-bearing,  and  he  sank  a  well  to  prove  his  theory.  The  water 
was  found,  and  a  gasoline  engine  and  centrifugal  pump  did  the 
rest.  Later  on,  the  price  of  gasoline,  under  the  influence  of  the 
demand  for  automobiles,  began  to  soar,  and  things  were  again 
looking  serious  when  a  slight  modification  of  the  gasoline  engine, 
by  which  it  was  adapted  to  the  use  of  distillate,  again  saved  the 
day.  This  term,  distillate,  was  a  new  one  to  me  when  I  first  heard 
it  in  Los  Angeles,  and  it  may  be  new  to  many  of  the  readers  of 
these  columns.  It  signifies  a  product  obtained  by  the  distillation 
of  certain  grades  of  California  petroleum  which  lies  between  gaso- 
line and  kerosene.  These  petroleums  contain  but  little  gasoline 
or  kerosene,  but  they  do  contain  a  fair  percentage  of  distillate, 
which,  fortunately  for  Southern  California  farmers,  is  not  well 
adapted  to  the  exacting  demands  of  the  automobile.  It  must, 
consequently,  find  its  chief  market  in  irrigation  plants,  and  thus 
far  its  price  has  remained  at  a  figure — about  five  cents  a  gallon — 
which  makes  it  a  very  cheap  source  of  power,  and  through  it  and 
the  centrifugal  pump  which  it  drives,  the  reclamation  of  Southern 
California  is  due,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  land  which 
is  now  almost  tropical  in  its  luxuriance  of  verdure  was  formerly 
essentially  a  desert,  and  but  for  these  agencies  it  would  be  a  des- 
ert still." 

In  this  part  of  the  State,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  rights  over 
water  pumped  from  the  ground  are  limited  by  law.  A  farmer  may 
pump  from  his  own  land  such  water  as  he  needs,  but  he  may 
neither  sell  nor  waste  it.  The  object  is  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  water  companies,  which,  by  draining  the  water  from  a  section, 
could  practically  monopolize  it.  This  law  has  been  extremely 
beneficial.     To  quote  further : 

"The  usual  irrigation  well  of  this  section  is  12  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  is  sunk  to  a  depth  of  from  200  to  400  feet.  When  the 
water-bearing  stratum  is  reached,  the  water  rises,  however,  to 
within  about  40  feet  of  the  surface,  at  about  which  point  the  pump 
is  placed,  the  well  being  enlarged  to  about  7  feet  square  down  to 
this  depth 

"The  demand  for  pumps  and  engines  for  irrigation  purposes  has 
led  to  a  large  development  in  the  manufacture  of  these  machines  in 
California.     It  is  claimed,  indeed,  that  California  is  the  birthplace 


of  both  the  gasoline  engine  and  of  the  modem  high-efficiency  cen- 
trifugal pump." 

A  peculiarity  of  these  Pacific-Coast  oil  engines  is  the  intro- 
duction of  water  with  the  charge.  Regarding  the  action  of  this 
water,  the  writer  confesses  ignorance,  and  probably  it  is  not  yet 
thoroughly  understood,  but  its  effect  is  to  give  a  slower  burning 
mixture  and  to  permit  a  higher  compression.  The  author  re- 
sumes : 

"  The  use  of  crude  oil  in  these  engines  is  by  a  device  called  a 
generator,  which  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  vaporizer  used  with 
gasoline  engines.  The  generator  consists,  generally,  of  a  small 
enclosed  wheel  revolving  on  a  horizontal  shaft.  The  wheel  carries 
upon  its  circumference  a  series  of  pockets  into  which  the  oil  is  fed, 
drop  by  drop.  The  wheel  is  heated  by  the  exhaust  gases  and  the 
gas  distilled  from  it  is  used  in  the  engine  in  the  ordinary  way,  ex- 
cept that  after  passing  the  generator  it  is  further  heated  by  the  ex- 
haust. Meanwhile,  as  the  wheel  revolves,  the  residuum  from  the 
oil  is  dropped  from  the  pockets  and  is  periodically  removed.  The 
engine  is  started  with  gasoline  or  distillate. 

"  Particulars  regarding  the  use  of  water  in  the  charge  and  of  the 
generator  are  very  carefully  guarded.  .  .  .  The  makers  of  these 
engines  on  the  Pacific  Coast  consider  that  they  are,  and  always 
have  been,  in  advance  of  Eastern  makers, with  whom,  however,  they 
are  in  competition,  and  they  decline  as  yet  to  publish  the  details 
of  their  practise." 


THE   AMERICAN    BREED. 

THAT  there  is  an  "American  Breed"  possessing  distinct  and 
definable  characteristics,  and  that  these  are  generally  of 
high  sociological  value,  is  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Edward  A.  Ross, 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  who  includes  a  chapter  on  "The 
Value  Rank  of  the  American  People"  in  his  recent  work  on  "The 
Foundations  of  Sociology."  The  formation  of  the  American  type. 
Professor  Ross  thinks,  has  been  due,  not  to  climate  nor  to  inter- 
breeding, but  to  true  sebection — only  men  and  women  of  particu- 
larly hardy  and  independent  character  venturing  to  cross  the  ocean 
before  the  days  of  assisted  immigration.  This  energy  of  our  an- 
cestors has  been  transmitted  to  their  descendants  and  is  now  their 
most  salient  characteristic.     Says  the  author: 

"  The  energy  and  spirit  of  the  original  European  element  have 
been  intensified  by  the  innumerable  internal  migrations  that  have 
carried  the  white  race  entirely  across  the  continent.  It  is  the  more 
ambitious  and  spirited  that  have  '  gone  West,'  and  since  the 
younger  and  more  flourishing  communities  have  had  the  higher 
rate  of  natural  increase,  a  large  part  of  the  American  element  in 
our  population  are  descended  from  men  who  had  the  mettle  and 
pluck  to  become  pioneers 

"  We  see  it  [energy  of  will]  in  the  saurian  ferocity  of  business 
competition,  in  the  whirl  of  activity  that  leaves  neurasthenia,  heart 
failure,  and  Bright's  disease  in  its  wake,  in  the  reluctance  to  '  re- 
tire '  betimes,  in  the  killing  pace  of  our  working  men,  in  the  swift 
conquest  of  the  wilderness,  in  our  faith  in  efficiency  as  the  only 
goal  of  education.  No  people  pardons  more  to  the  successful  man 
or  holds  the  persistently  poor  in  such  pitying  contempt  as  weaklings 
that  can  not  get  into  the  game. 

"  In  sport  or  in  battle  no  one  will  stand  more  punishment  than 
he.  Body,  appetites,  inclinations— all  are  gripped  in  the  iron  vise 
of  his  will.  Unsparing  of  himself,  he  is  reckless  in  sacrificing 
others.  His  impulses  are  kindly,  but  wo  to  those  whose  rights  or 
lives  block  his  way  !  " 

Anthropologically,  Professor  Ross  believes  that  we  have 
reached  our  zenith,  or  perhaps  have  passed  it,  for  he  fears  that  the 
killing-ofE  of  "the  granite  men  who  fell  at  Gettysburg  and  Cold 
Harbor,"  and  the  influx  of  foreigners  subsequent  to  the  Civil  War, 
have  not  improved  the  breed.  Still,  the  writer  is  by  no  means 
anti-foreign.  Says  The  Inter  Ocean  (Chicago,  July  21),  in  an  edi- 
torial notice  of  his  book  : 

"  Regarding  the  flood  of  immigration.  Professor  Ross  holds  that 
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dilution  need  not  spell  decline.  The  psychology  of  the  superior 
third  of  a  people  creates  the  spirit  which  ultimately  comes  to  dom- 
inate the  rest.  This  is  why  the  American  spirit  is  still  clear, 
strong,  and  triumphant. 

"  But  Professor  Ross  does  see  a  grave  danger  to  the  American 
element  in  our  population  in  the  fact  that  nowadays  the  hegira  of 
the  ambitious  is  all  to  the  man-stifled  town  instead  of  to  the  spa- 
cious, prolific  frontier.  The  great,  glittering  cities  attract  the 
brightest  youth  from  the  farm  and  tempt  them  to  stram  for  the 
prizes  of  success 

"  Professor  Ross  closes  his  work  without  a  further  reference  to 
the  return  to  the  soil  that  is  so  marked  a  tendency  of  our  national 
life  to-day.  The  successful  ones  are  beginning  to  hearken  to  the 
gospel  of  the  simple  life.  And  therein  lies  the  hope  of  salvation 
for  the  American  breed." 


THE    MAKING    OF   A    NATURAL    BRIDGE. 

THE  usual  explanation  of  a  "natural  ])ridge  "  is  that  it  is  the 
remainder  of  a  cavern  roof,  most  of  whicli  has  caved  in.  In 
a  paper  contributed  to  The  Aincrican  Journal  of  Science  (New 
Haven,  Conn.,  August),  H.  F.  Cleland  gives  his  reasons  for  think- 
ing that  this  mode  of  formation  is  exceptional  and  that  different 
bridges  have  been  formed  in  various  ways,  chiefly  by  the  under- 
mining action  of  a  stream  that  has  found  its  way  through  a  deep 
fissure  in  tlie  rcKk.  The  writer  was  led  to  tiiis  conclusion  by  study- 
ing the  natural  bridge  spanning  Hudson  15rook  at  North  Adams, 
Mass.,  which  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  picture.  This  bridge 
is  forty-four  feet  high  and  eight  feet  thick,  and  is  of  a  coarse  mar- 
ble of  the  Stockbridge  formation.     Says  Mr.  Cleland  : 

"  The  explanation  of  the  formation  of  the  North  Adams  Natural 
Bridge,  as  given  by  Hitchcock  and  accepted  by  Hovey,  is  that  it  is 
the  section  of  the  roof  of  a  cavern,  the  ends  of  which  have  fallen 


Courtesy  o£  "  The  AiiierUnn  Jourinil  (if  .Si-iciu-e." 
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in.  In  illustration  of  this  point.  Hovey  states  tiial,  the  combina- 
tion of  cave,  chasm,  and  natural  bridge,  on  Hudson  Brook,  Mass., 
is  even  a  better  example  (than  that  of  the  Natural  i5ridge  in  Vir- 
ginia) of  the  same  thing,'  /.<•.. 'that  wliat  are  now  open  cafions  were 
once  caves,  the  arch  being  merelv  a  remnant  of  an  ancient  cave 
roof.' 

"On   examining   tiie   course   of  the  stream  and  the   rock  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  North  Adams  Natural   Bridge  one   is  struck   with 


Courtesy  of  "  The  American  Journal  ol  Sciencf. " 

SKETCH    MAP    OF   HUDSON    BROOK,    MASS. 

Showing  the  position  of  the  natural  bridge,  the 
joint  planes  .\-A,  and  the  pre-glacial  valley. 


the  width  of  the  joints,  and  the  fact  that  the  stream  has,  for  a  por- 
tion of  its  course,  followed  the  joint  planes.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  accompanying  sketch  the  relation  of  the  stream  to  the  joint 
planes  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  A— A.  The  channel  through 
which  the  stream  flowed  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  bridge  is 
also  well  marked  a  few 
feet  to  the  west  at  B.  A 
pot-hole,  situated  near 
die  edge  of  the  gorge 
at  B,  is  further  evidence 
of  the  former  position 
of  the  brook. 

"  The  bridge  was 
probably  formed  as  fol- 
lows :  When  the  stream 
flowed  into  the  gorge 
through  the  ancient 
channel,  it  plunged  over 
a  fall  into  the  pre-glacial 
valley.  Some  of  the  wa- 
ter in  the  joint  plane 
nearest  the  present 
bridge  seeped  through 
an  approximately  hori- 
zontal crack  a  short  dis- 
tance under  the  present 
arch  of  the  bridge.  The 
solvent  power  ot  the  wa- 
ter containing  carbon 
dioxide  gradually  in- 
creased the  size  of  the 
crack  until  it  was  still 
further  enlarged  by  the 
erosion  of  the  stream. 
The  stream  was  finally 
entirely  diverted  from 
its  former  channel  at  B 
to    its    present    course. 

The  gorge  from  the  dam  to  the  pre-glacial  valley  is  a  succession 
of  broken  pot  holes,  varying  in  size  up  to  six  or  eight  feet  in  diam- 
eter, showing  that  after  the  tunnel  was  made  the  gorge  was  largely 
excavated  in  this  way.  The  pre-glacial  valley  in  which  the  Hud- 
son Brook  flows  below  the  gorge  is  broad  but  to  some  extent 
choked  with  glacial  drift." 

The  origin  of  the  famous  Natural  Bridge  of  Lexington,  Va.,  as 
explained  by  Walcott,  was  similar,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  Mr.  Cle- 
land tells  us.  In  this  case  the  underground  passage  must  have 
been  longer  than  at  present,  but  whether  ico  feet  or  several  hun- 
dred can  not  be  said.  The  recently  discovered  Utah  bridges,  de- 
scribed some  time  ago  in  these  columns,  were  formed  in  like  man- 
ner, Mr.  Cleland  thinks,  except  that  as  the  rock  was  sandstone  the 
process  could  not  have  been  entirely  one  of  solution,  except  so  far 
as  the  cementing  agent  of  the  stone  was  concerned.  The  loose  re- 
maining sand  was  probably  simply  washed  down  stream.  In  the 
case  of  these  bridges,  which  are  hundreds  of  feet  high  and  corre- 
spondingly wide,  any  explanation  requiring  a  tunnel  of  great  extent 
would  seem  to  be  untenable.  Finally,  the  writer  describes  a  small 
but  interesting  bridge  in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  cut  in  rhyolite, 
where  the  peculiar  platy  structure  of  this  variety  of  lava  has  aided 
in  the  excavation.     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  formation  of  lava  bridges  is  usually  explained  as  follows: 
The  surface  of  a  lava  flow  cools  and  hardens  while  the  interior  is 
still  in  a  molten  condition.  As  a  result  of  this  condition,  if  the  mol- 
ten rock  beneath  continues  to  flow,  a  tumiel  will  result.  Such  tun- 
nels are  ot  connnon  occurrence  on  Mount  \'esuvius,  the  volcanoes 
of  the  Western  States,  and  in  other  volcanic  regions.  From  such 
a  tunnel  a  bridge  might  be  formed  by  the  caving  in  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  roof.  .  .  .  The  structure  of  the  lava  of  which  the  Yel- 
lowstone Natural  Bridge  is  formed  shows  that  such  an  explanation 
is  untenable  in  this  case  at  least,  the  rock  being  composed  of  ap- 
proximately vertical  plates  of  lava  of  different  degrees  of  compact- 
ness  

"  In  each  of  the  cases  cited  the  top  of  the  bridge  was  formerly  a 
portion  of  the  bed  of  the  stream.     If  natural  bridges  were  formed 
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as  commonly  supposed,  it  would  be  unusual  to  find  that  a  surface 
stream  had  once  been  superimposed  upon  the  cavern  for  its  entire 
length.  There  is,  for  example,  seldom  any  relation  between  the 
surface  topography  of  a  country  and  the  underground  passages  of 
extensive  caves. 

"  Occasionally  a  small  natural  bridge  occurs  near  the  opening  of 
a  cavern  or  where  a  spring  Hows  from  beneath  a  clitf.  Such  a 
bridge  is  the  sandstone  arch  spanning  a  spring  wliich  emerges  from 
beneath  the  sandstone  capping  of  Lookout  .Mountain  near  Cliatta- 
nooga,  Tenn.  The  bridge  is  formed  by  the  widening  of  a  trans- 
verse joint,  first  by  weathering  alone  and  later  by  the  combined 
action  of  weathering  and  erosion, thus  .separating  the  Iwidge  trom  the 
cliff.   The  breadth  of  the  span  was  increased  largely  by  weathering. 

"The  conclusion  to  which  one  is  led  l)y  this  study  of  natural 
bridges  from  different  parts  of  the  United  States  and  composed  of 
various  kinds  of  rocks — marble,  limestone,  sandstone,  and  lava — 
is  that,  altho  bridges  may  be  formed,  and  undoubtedly  have  occa- 
sionally been  formed,  by  the  partial  falling  in  of  the  roof  of  a  long 
underground  tunnel,  the  usual  mode  of  formation  is  that  described 
above.  It  should,  however,  be  said  that  examples  exist  concern- 
ing which  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  mode  of  formation  was  the 
more  prominent." 

THE   TRANSPLANTING    OF    LARGE   TREES. 

TT  is  no  new  thing  to  transplant  trees  of  considerable  size,  for 

■*■     this  has  been  done  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  for  hundreds 

of  years.     We  are  told  in  an  article  contributed  to  T/ie  A7nerican 

Inventor  (New  York,  August),  that  in  1636  the  governor  of  Brazil 


Courtesy  of  *'  The  American  Inventor.** 

THE  TRANSPLANTER   LOADED  WITH   A   LARGE   OAK. 

Ready  to  be  planted  into  foreign  soil. 

transplanted  one  hundred  coco-trees  more  than  sixty  feet  tall,  and 
over  seventy  years  old,  transporting  them  many  miles  on  wagons, 
and  by  raft  across  two  rivers.  The  trees  bore  fruit  during  the  first 
year  after  being  transplanted.  In  England,  in  1880,  two  noted 
trees,  a  yew  and  a  cedar  of  Lebanon,  each  i.ioo  years  old,  and 
weighing  about  sixty  tons,  were  successfully  transplanted.  Re- 
markable work  in  large  tree  transplanting  has  been  done  in  Paris. 
The  foreign  method,  Mr.  Clegg  says,  has  always  been  to  dig  a 
trench  about  the  tree,  then  by  undermining  the  earth  and  roots  to 
place  heavy  timbers  under  them  ;  the  trees  are  then  jacked  up  and 
put  upon  wagons  or  rollers  to  be  hauled  at  great  expense  to  their 
destination.  In  this  country  most  early  attempts  in  this  line  were 
failures.  A  transplanter  was  patented  in  1S87.  but,  according  to 
Mr.  Clegg,  it  has  lacked  success  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  lifts  or 
pulls  the  tree  by  its  trunk,  injuring  the  bark  and  generally  resulting 
in  its  death.     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Years  of  experience  showed  that  the  failures  in  large  tree 
transplanting  result  mostly  from  injuries  received  by  the  bark  on 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  ;  either  by  severe  bending  of  the  trunk  or  the 
breaking  of  the  bark  where  the  tree  comes  in  contact  with  the  ful- 
crum over  which  the  tree  is  forced  from  the  ground. 

"  The  bark  is  the  most  tender  as  well  as  the  most  vital  part  of 


Courtesy  of  '*  The  American  Inventor.** 

LIFTING  A   lO-INCH   TREE   BODILY   FROM   THE   GROUND. 

Ready  to  be  transported  to  a  new  location. 

the  tree,  a  fact  well  known  to  the  rabbit  as  well  as  to  tlie  farmer. 
Just  as  well  might  a  rope  be  tied  around  the  neck  of  a  man  to  pull 
him  from  the  pit  as  to  use  any  device  that  will  injure  the  fiber  or 
bark  of  the  tree. 

"Ihe  florist,  the  most  successful  transplanter,  prepares  his  plant 
by  confining  the  roots  and  earth  in  a  pot  that  may  be  moved  un- 
disturbed at  any  time  in  the  year,  therefore  seldom  loses  a  plant. 
If  the  florist's  method  is  successful  with  the  plant  should  it  not  be 
equally  so  when  applied  to  trees?" 

The  methods  that  have  been  so  successful  abroad  are  embodied, 
the  author  says,  in  a  newly  invented  machine  devised  by  John  A. 
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VVilkens  of  Indiana,  which  avoids  handling  the  trees  by  their 
trunks  This  transplanter  and  its  operation  are  thus  described  by- 
Mr.  Clegg: 

"The  machine  is  composed,  first,  of  a  steel  platform  from  four 
and  one-half  to  six  feet  in  diameter,  fitted  around  the  tree  and  se- 
curely bolted.  It  is  equipped  with  properly  arranged  steel  guides 
through  which  steel  concave  shovels  are  driven  down  around  the 
platform,  by  use  of  a  maul,  the  large  machine  having  sixteen 
and  the  medium  twelve  of  these  shovels.  They  are  sharp  and 
have  corrugated  edges,  so  that  when  driven  down  they  cut  off  all 
roots  which  project  beyond  the  circle  desired  to  be  taken  up. 
When  these  shovels  are  all  in  place  they  are  secured  to  the  plat 
form  l)y  means  of  a  steel  ring  and  locks.  The  roots  of  the  tree 
and  the  earth  in  which  they  grow  are  thus  confined  in  a  steel  bas- 
ket. The  transporter,  which  plays  an  important  part  in  the  suc- 
cessful moving  of  trees,  is  also  ingeniously  constructed  of  steel, 
and  is  circular  in  form,  having  an  opening  in  the  rear.  After  the 
machine  is  placed  about  the  tree,  the  opening  is  securely  closed, 
and  by  means  of  properly  arranged  hoists,  two  men  can  lift  the 
basket  with  the  tree  and  earth  to  the  required  height;  then  the 
tree  is.  by  the  same  power,  laid  back  upon  a  cushion  and  is  ready 
for  transportation. 

"  No  strain  of  any  kind  is  put  upon  the  tree.  The  l:)ark  and  fiber 
are  not  injured.  A  tree  of  tlie  larger  size  can  l)e  moved  without 
placing  the  hand  upon  the  tree. 

"  VV'hen  the  tree  has  been  transported  to  the  desired  place,  for 
transplanting,  it  is  placed  over  the  hole  where  it  is  to  be  planted 
in  such  manner  as  to  plant  it  exactly  as  it  grew  as  to  the  points 
of  the  compass.  The  excavation  may  be  twelve  inches  greater 
in  diameter  than  the  basket  containing  the  tree,  and  should  be 
deeper  than  where  it  grew.  The  tree  is  then  placed  in  an  up- 
right position  by  means  of  the  hoist,  and  the  basket  is  lowered 
into  the  ground.  While  still  being  held  in  proper  position  rich 
soil  is  placed  about  the  basket  and  properly  tamped,  thus  holding 
the  basket  firmly  about  the  roots  and  earth,  after  which  the 
shovels  are  removed  one  at  a  time,  care  being  taken  to  see  that 
even  the  small  spaces  left  by  the  removal  of  the  shovels  are  prop- 
erly closed  by  means  of  a  spade. 

"One  of  the  important  features  of  this  method  of  transplanting 
is  the  thorough  wetting  of  the  roots  and  earth  about  the  tree  before 
taking  up.  This  should  be  done  at  least  one  day  before  removal. 
By  this  means  the  roots  and  earth  are  in  the  best  possible  condi- 
tion for  tran.splanting.  Trees  treated  by  the  above  method  can  be 
successfully  transplanted  during  any  month  of  the  year,  the  spring 
and  fall  being  preferred.  Leaves  upon  the  trees  thus  treated  do 
not  wilt,  as  the  method  does  not  admit  of  cutting  the  tops  so  as  to 
destroy  the  beauty  of  the  natural  shape  of  the  tree." 


A  TIDE    IN   A    BOWL. 

THE  proverbial  "  tempest  in  a  teapot  "  has  not  yet  passed  from 
the  realm  of  literature  to  that  of  meteorology ;  but  some- 
thing almost  as  unexpected  has  recently  been  noted  in  the  Paris 
Observatory,  namely,  measurable  tidal  movements  in  a  laboratory 
vessel  of  mercury.  The  phenomenon  is  thus  described  in  an  edi- 
torial note  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  June  24): 

"  In  the  experiments  of  extreme  precision  carried  on  at  the  Paris 
Observatory  for  the  determination  of  the  vertical,  M.  Jean  Mas- 
cart  has  found  that  a  mercury  surface,  especially  in  a  thin  layer 
like  that  of  the  bath  of  Perigaut,  is  not  plane,  but  undulated;  it 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  sheet  of  water  disturbed  by  throwing  in 
a  stone,  or  of  the  box  of  an  aneroid  barometer  with  concentric  folds. 

"The  eminent  astronomer  also  reported  to  the  [Paris]  Astro- 
nomical Society,  at  its  meeting  of  May  3,  anothe;-  unexpected  va- 
riation from  the  vertical,  which  increases  the  difficulty  of  precise 
measurement.  After  proving  the  exi.stence  of  .slight  errors 
amounting  to  tenths  or  hundredths  of  a  second  of  arc,  he  showed 
that  the  surface  of  the  bath  had  a  movement  that  swung  it  periodi- 
cally out  of  the  horizontal. 

"The  measurements  were  repeated  with  the  six  microscopes  of 
the  instrument,  the  observations  were  continued  for  a  month,  and 
it  clearly  appeared  that  the  effect,  the  almost  imperceptible,  since 
it  is  measured  in  hundredths  of  a  second  of  arc,  is  superior  to  the 
precision  of  the  readings  and  hence  can  not  be  due  to  errors  in  the 
instruments. 

"Consequently  M.  Mascart  does  not  hesitate  to  attribute  this 


latter  phenomenon  to  luni-solar  action  ;  to  a  real  tide  similar  to  the 
tides  of  the  ocean,  whose  action  becomes  sensible  when  we  have  to 
do  with  observations  as  delicate  as  this;  its  period  also  coincides 
with  that  of  the  oceanic  tides. 

"  Hitherto  the  lunisolar  action,  manifested  in  oceanic  move- 
ments, has  also  been  put  in  evidence  by  the  atmospheric  tides  ;  at 
Brest  the  effect  of  these  on  the  barometer  has  been  found  to  be  as 
much  as  a  millimeter;  in  the  tropics  it  is  hidden  by  the  daily  tide 
due  to  the  temperature.  Teachers  and  lecturers  now  have  at  their 
dispo.sal  an  interesting  laboratory  experiment  for  repetition — the 
tide  in  a  glass  cup.  Unfortunately  it  will  probably  be  hard  for  an 
entire  audience  to  see  it  at  the  same  time." — Translation  tnade 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


TIME-TRANSMISSION    BY   TELEPHONE. 

A  METHOD  of  utilizing  the  telephone-system  of  Paris  and 
vicinity  to  transmit  time  signals  and  so  regulate  clocks  and 
watches  is  being  worked  out  by  the  observatory  of  the  Bureau  of 
Longitudes  in  that  city.  The  plan  operates  successfully,  as  re- 
ported by  Mr.  E.  Guyon  in  an  account  abstracted  from  the 
Coiiiptcs  Rendus  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  and  printed  in 
Cosmos  (Paris,  June  24).     Says  the  writer: 

"Evidently  time  may  be  transmitted  either  by  sending  a  signal 
at  an  instant  agreed  upon  or  by  announcing  verbally  the  ticking  of 
a  clock.  But  such  processes  are  not  susceptible  of  great  precision, 
and  what  we  want  is  a  means  of  transmission  that  may  give  at  the 
receiving-station  the  same  results  as  if  the  clock  were  actually 
present. 

"  This  desideratum  has  been  realized  by  the  direct  transmission 
of  the  sound  of  the  pendulum,  by  means  of  a  special  microphone 
contained  in  the  case  of  the  instrument,  without  using  any  electric 
contact  that  might  interfere  with  the  movement.  The  sender  indi- 
cates with  his  voice  the  first  two  or  three  beats  and  the  receiver 
continues  to  count  by  ear. 

"This  process,  which  has  been  tried,  first  in  the  Paris  telephone 
system  and  then  outside,  has  given  excellent  results.  The  time 
has  been  transmitted  with  complete  success.  .  .  .  On  May  25  the 
destroyer  Escopette,  then  at  Brest,  was  able  to  regulate  her  chro- 
nometers by  the  clock  of  the  Montsouris  Observatory;  and  later 
the  director  of  the  Naval  Observatory  at  Lorient,  Lieut.  E.  Perret, 
was  able  to  compare  his  time  with  ours.  Mr.  Perret,  who  is  a  very 
skilful  observer,  was  thus  able  to  show  that,  taking  into  account  the 
difference  in  longitude,  the  two  clocks  agreed  within  0.15  second. 

"This  mode  of  time-transmission  would  seem  likely  to  render 
great  service  to  horology  and  to  scientific  institutions  that  need  to 
know  the  time  with  precision,  not  only  in  Paris,  but  also  in  all  lo- 
calities connected  with  it  by  telephone.  Ports  of  war  and  com- 
merce may  be  able  to  do  without  astronomical  observatories  of 
their  own  for  regulating  the  chronometers  of  departing  vessels;  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  have  a  clock  and  regulate  it  by  telephone. 

"The  system  may  be  used  for  the  determination  of  longitude; 
owing  to  the  direct  transmission  of  the  beats,  the  observers  at  the 
two  stations  may  note  the  times  of  their  observations  on  a  single 
clock. 

"  The  observatory  of  the  Bureau  of  Longitudes,  which  now  uses 
four  good  clocks,  has  organized  a  service  of  daily  comparisons 
analogous  to  that  used  on  ships  at  sea  to  deduce  from  a  group  of 
chronometers  the  Paris  time  when  necessary  to  determine  the  longi- 
tude. Thus,  at  present,  at  all  the  stations  of  the  telephone  system 
the  mean  Paris  time  may  be  obtained  with  all  the  precision  fur- 
nished by  an  observatory  with  four  good  clocks  regulated  astro- 
nomically whenever  the  weather  permits,  and  controlled  mutually 
in  the  intervals  between  observations." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


"  Onk  would  be  rash  to  deny  the  possibility  of  life  aptjcaring  de  novo  upon  this 
planet,  or  any  other,"  says  riu  Medical  Record  discussinjj  the  recent  radium 
experiments  of  Burke,  in  England,"  but  that  it  has  been  created  in  this  instance  we 
see  no  proof.  It  is  far  more  likely  tliat  the  phenomenon  was  of  a  similar  nature 
to  that  previously  ol)served  by  Mr.  .Soddy,  wlio  detected  certain  microscoi)ic  par- 
ticles in  the  glass  of  a  tube  in  which  radiiun  liad  lieen  contained.  Professor 
Loeb,  who  was  credited  recently  with  creating  life  beca\ise  lie  liastened  the  proc- 
ess of  partlienogenesis  in  tlie  eggs  of  the  sea-urdiin,  apparently  was  nearer  to  it 
tiian  Mr.  liurke;  but  he  was  no  nearer  to  it  than  any  farmer  who  liastens  the 
germination  of  his  seed  by  watering  and  manuring.  The  discovery  of  the  princi- 
ple of  liff  in  the  near  future  need  surprise  no  one  who  has  kept  liiniself  informed 
of  the  wonders  revealed  by  a  study  of  radioactivity,  but  the  discovery  of  the 
riddle  of  life  will  not  necessarily  give  us  the  power  to  create  it.'' 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD 


HINDU    INFLUENCE   ON    CHRISTIANITY. 

THAT  Christianity  may  be  modified  by  its  contact  with  the 
Eastern  religions  would  probably  be  denied  most  stoutly  by 
those  who  speak  for  it,  both  in  Christendom  and  heathendom  ; 
while  it  might  be  considered  an  entirely  probable  result  by  those 
who  would  argue  from  the  history  of  other  religions.  China  and 
Japan  have  not  yet  reciprocated  our  missionary  efforts  by  sending 
missionaries  to  America,  but  India  has,  with  results  that  are  con- 
sidered serious  by  some  and  ridiculous  by  others.  A  writer  who 
thinks  that  this  Hindu  attack  on  Christianity  is  grotesque  at  pres- 
ent, but  may  develop  serious  aspects,  brings  out  (in  the  London 
Quarterly  Revieiu  for  July)  three  main  points— what  the  Hindus 
are  trying  to  do,  what  they  might  do,  and  what  they  actually  are 
doing.  As  for  what  they  are  trying  to  do,  this  writer,  Mr.  Edgar 
W.  Thompson,  says: 

"  We  witness  to-day  the  strange  spectacle  of  Hinduism  thrusting 
forth  laborers  into  the  field  of  the  world.  Both  in  America  and  in 
Great  Britain  there  are  the  few  who  profess  themselves  the  con- 
verts of  Hindu  missionaries,  and  their  creed  is  the  Vedanta.  It 
will  be  objected  that  these  wandering  Sivamis  in  the  West  are  no 
true  representatives  of  India.  No  commission  has  been  given 
them  by  any  organized  body  of  Hindu  thought;  nor  can  such  a 
commission  be  given,  because  no  such  body  exists.  These  men 
are  no  more  competent  to  interpret  the  doctrine  of  the  schools  than 
they  are  orthodox  in  their  habit  of  life.  As  for  their  Western  fol- 
lowers they  are  the  lovers  of  novelties,  the  fickle  and  unstable  in 
judgment,  admirers  of  all  religions  save  that  into  which  they  were 
born.  One  of  them  describes  herself  as  belonging  to  the  category 
of  '  hearts  born  too  sensitive  for  their  more  rudimentary  emotional 
surroundings."  But  while  such  movements  are  at  present  only 
sporadic  and  grotesque  in  many  of  their  manifestations,  are  they 
to  be  dismissed  as  mere  freaks  without  meaning?  May  they  not 
be  indications  of  great  changes  to  come,  the  straws  that  are  blown 
before  the  Indian  rain-storm  ?  Western  civilization  has  achieved 
this  result  in  the  East,  that  India  has  been  awaked  to  find  herself 
in  a  great  world  ;  the  desire  has  been  kindled  in  her  to  play  her  part 
in  its  affairs  and  to  utter  her  voice  in  its  councils.  The  pressure 
of  Christian  missions  has  forced  this  conclusion  upon  Hinduism, 
that  if  a  religion  be  true  at  all,  it  is  universally  true.  A  missionary 
Christianity  has  evoked  a  missionary  Hinduism.  And  to  those 
who  can  discern  rightly,  this  will  appear  to  be  great  gain." 

The  central  idea  of  religion  in  India,  Mr.  Thompson  reminds  us, 
is  the  idea  of  unity — the  unity  of  human  and  animal  life,  for  exam- 
ple, and  the  unity  of  life  here  and  hereafter.  And  while  both 
these  ideas  have  their  brutalizing  sides,  they  also  have  aspects  he 
thinks,  which  might  well  be  adopted  by  the  Christian  world. 
The  Hindu  idea  of  the  continuity  of  all  life  "  is  bound  to  make  an 
impression  on  Christian  thought,"  and  "an  examination  of  the  lit- 
erature of  the  vegetarian  movement  in  England  will  show  how 
largely  it  is  inspired  by  Eastern  ideals."  Turning  to  the  influence 
of  the  Hindu  conception  of  the  continuity  of  life  upon  our  concep- 
tion of  immortality,  Mr.  Thompson  proceeds  : 

"The  Hindu  doctrine  of  the  After  Things  is  only  another  phase 
of  the  passion  for  unity  and  continuity.  As  in  the  organic  world 
we  of  the  West  have  drawn  a  hard-and-fast  line  between  man  and 
beast,  so  we  have  made  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  life  now 
and  the  life  hereafter.  There  is  a  break  of  gauge,  so  sudden  and 
so  thorough,  that  the  traveling  Reason  is  thrown  off  the  line  and 
disabled  from  pursuing  its  investigations  further.  How  is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  life  of  the  ordinary  Christian,  as  we  know  it  here, 
erring,  striving,  sorrowful,  should  pass  at  death  into  a  sinless  exist- 
ence, where  obedience  and  bliss  are  alike  unfailing.'*  We  are  all 
conscious  of  a  lack  of  continuity  at  this  point.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic finds  relief  in  the  doctrine  of  Purgator\'.  The  Protestant,  as  a 
rule,  takes  the  common-sense  view  that  we  do  not  know,  and  can 
not  know,  and  that  therefore  it  is  no  use  troubling  about  these 
things.     But  the  influence  of  India  is  all  in  the  direction  of  that 


view  of  the  future  life  which  declares  it  to  have  an  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  present.  There  is  no  arbitrary  and  capricious  hia- 
tus between  what  we  now  are  and  what  we  shortly  shall  be." 

So  much  for  the  influence  India  is  trying  to  have,  and  what  it 
might  have,  upon  our  religious  thinking.  What  it  actually  does 
have  upon  those  who  go  there  is  quite  another  matter,  and  one  not 
very  reassuring  to  those  who  may  imagine  that  Hinduism  will 
modify  Christianity.     Mr.  Thompson  says  on  this  point: 

"  It  has  to  be  admitted  that  a  not  infrequent  result  of  residence 
in  India  and  contact  with  Indian  life  is  a  kind  of  false  tolerance  or 
indifference  to  all  religions.  The  returned  Anglo-Indian  comes 
back  with  his  faith  in  representative  government  impaired  or  de- 
stroyed. He  doubts  the  very  possibility  of  human  progress,  and 
sneers  at  the  efforts  which  are  directed  to  achieving  it.  As  for  re- 
ligion, he  may  allow  that  Christianity  is  the  superior  religion  of  a 
superior  race,  tho  involved,  like  all  religions,  in  error  and  super- 
stition; but  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  must  be  let  alone.  The 
types  of  worship  and  belief  they  have  evolved  are  those  which  are 
best  suited  to  the  climate  of  their  country,  to  their  physical  consti- 
tution, and  to  their  mental  temperament.  To  proselytize  is  merely 
to  create  confusion— to  destroy  the  virtues  of  an  old  order  without 
implanting  the  excellences  of  a  new.  If  this  habit  of  mind  be  the 
main  result  of  intercourse  with  India,  the  chief  influence  that  it  has 
exercised  on  a  professing  Christian's  thought,  then  let  one  say  at 
once,  the  conqueror — as  has  happened  before — has  succumbed  to 
the  conquered.  He  has  lost  the  great  spiritual  instinct,  for  our 
fidelity  to  which  God  has  entrusted  to  our  nation  a  great  empire." 


THE   NEW    RELIGIOUS   EMPHASIS. 

T^HEOLOGIANS  have  frequently  called  attention  to  indica- 


1 


tions  that  the  religious  thought  of  the  day  is  concerning  it- 


self more  and  more  with  social  problems,  and  less  than  of  old  with 
questions  of  dogma.  Mr.  G.  S.  Streatfeild,  writing  in  TIic  Con- 
teinporary  Revienxj  (London),  makes  some  interesting  comments 
upon  this  tendency.  The  center  of  theological  thought  and  of 
spiritual  life,  he  says,  has  been  shifted  from  the  Atonement  to  the 
Incarnation.  "We  used  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  spir- 
itual world  through  the  third  of  Genesis;  it  is  now  rather  by  the 
first  of  St.  John."  It  appears  to  him  a  result  of  this  change  that 
philanthropic  enthusiasm  has  so  largely  taken  the  place  of  dog- 
matic zeal. 

Mr.  Streatfeild  doubts  if  the  change  represents  pure  and  unal- 
loyed gain  to  the  cause  of  religion.  "When  the  Atonement  gave 
the  prevailing  color  to  theological  conceptions,"  he  writes,  "  the 
sinfulness  of  sin  was  emphasized  in  a  way  which  made  revivalism 
a  feature  and  a  reality  in  the  work  of  the  Church,  which,  speaking 
generally,  it  is  not  at  the  present  time."  But,  he  adds,  the  Gospel 
of  the  Atonement  is  not  what  the  Gospel  of  the  Incarnation  is — 
namely,  "  the  gospel  of  humanity."     We  read  further: 

'  The  indisputable  truth  we  have  to  face  is  that  much  of  the  best 
and  most  earnest  thought  of  the  church  has  been  deflected  from 
dogmatic  to  social  questions.  And  we  have,  as  Christians,  to  ask 
what  is  the  real  meaning  of  this,  not  of  course  from  the  world's 
but  from  the  Church's  point  of  view.  It  means,  I  believe,  that  the 
Church's  standpoint  has  changed  from  the  Atonement  to  the  In- 
carnation. It  means  that  the  Incarnation  is  infinitely  more  to  the 
Church  than  it  formerly  was.  It  does  not  mean  indifference  to 
dogma,  much  less  its  denial;  and  those  who  see  beneath  the  sur- 
face see  the  truth  of  the  Incarnation  vindicated  in  the  Church's 
awakened  conscience  in  regard  to  social  problems.  The  Clnirch 
insists  as  firmly  as  ever  upon  those  truths  with  which  her  very  ex- 
istence is  bound  up,  and  any  apparent  lukewarmness  in  the  matter 
of  dogma  results  from  the  change  of  dogmatic  center — results,  that 
is,  from  the  fact  that  we  approach  life  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Incarnation  rather  than  that  of  the  Atonement.  It  will  be  readily 
understood  that  I  am  speaking  of  the  religion  of  culture.  The  city 
missionary  and  local  preacher,  who  can  often  appeal  with  more 
power  than  the  cultured  Christian  thinker  to  an  uneducated  audi- 
ence, still  move  very  much  in  the  old  groove ;  but  few  will  dispute 
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that  the  thottght  of  the  Church  has  moved  in  the  direction  I  have 
indicated." 

Returning  to  the  idea  of  tiie  Incarnation  as  "  the  gospel  of  hu- 
manity," Mr.  Streatfeild  writes: 

"  Grasp  the  truth  of  tlie  Incarnation,  and  the  golden  rule  not  only 
assumes  a  new  meaning,  but  asserts  a  new  power;  class  distinc- 
tions are  appreciated  at  their  real  worth  ;  the  true  spirit  of  liberty, 
equality,  fraternity  is  set  upon  a  tirm  and  rational  basis.  It  was  as 
a  believer  in  the  Incarnation  that  a  great  modern  teacher  [Phillips 
Brooks]  could  say  :  '  One  of  the  noblest  functions  of  Christianity 
in  the  world  is  to  lie  behind  tiie  class  crystallizations  of  mankind 
like  a  solvent  into  which  they  shall  return  and  blend  with  one  an- 
other—to crystallize,  no  doubt,  again,  but  always  to  be  reminded 
that  the  classes  into  which  tiiey  crystallize  are  lesser  facts  than  the 
manhood  into  which  they  are  repeatedly  dissolved.' 

"  Thus,  then,  the  Incarnation  takes  us  at  once  to  the  heart  of  so- 
cial problems  as  theAtonement  never  has  done,  and  presses  upon 
us  tho.se  social  relations  and  conditions  which  make  or  mar  the 
man,  and  are  therefore  potent  to  save  or  destroy  the  soul.  As 
long  as  the  Atonement  was  the  central  thought  of  religion,  the  so- 
cial duties  and  obligations  of  the  Church  were,  to  a  great  extent, 
overlooked.  The  reconciliation  of  the  sinner  to  his  Maker  was  the 
absorbing  thought  of  the  religiously  minded  ;  views  of  future  pun- 
ishment prevailed  which  tended  to  make,  in  the  popular  mind,  lit- 
tle of  time,  almost  everything  of  eternity  ;  spirit  was  regarded  as 
independent  of  matter,  and  a  life  of  faith  almost,  if  not  quite,  as 
easy  in  circumstances  of  want  and  squalor  as  in  those  of  comfort 
and  competence.  Looking  back  from  our  own  day.  we  often  ask 
how  it  was  that  the  Church  allowed  slavery  to  exist  unchecked, 
almost  unrebuked.  for  more  than  two  centuries.  We  wonder  how 
the  Church  permitted  the  judges  of  our  land,  without  remonstrance, 
to  pass  sentence  of  death  for  almost  trivial  felonies  ;  and  how  the 
prisons  and  lunatic  asylums  of  a  Christian  country  could  have 
been  what  they  were  until  comparatively  recent  years.  Similarly, 
it  seems  strange  to  the  present  and  rising 
generation  that,  within  the  memory  of  those 
not  yet  old,  the  Church,  as  a  whole,  took  so 
little  interest  in  the  social  problems  of  the 
day — the  housing  of  the  poor,  sanitation,  the 
living  wage,  the  poor  law,  emigration,  and 
other  leading  questions  of  the  time." 

This  obtuseness,  this  lack  of  sensitiveness 
on  the  part  of  the  Church,  Mr.  Streatfeild 
claims,  was  due  in  great  measure  to  defective 
views  of  the  Incarnation.  Turning  to  the 
present  relation  of  labor  to  capital,  he  says : 

"  With  the  Bible  in  our  hands  we  can  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  present  condition  of  things. 
Even  if  we  hesitate  to  condemn  the  accumula- 
tion of  vast  and  irresponsible  wealth  in  private 
hands,  we  can  not  regard  as  ideal  those  im- 
mense inequalities  of  fortune  which  lodge  one 
family  in  a  palace  and  another  in  a  cellar. 
Nor,  indeed,  can  we  think  that  the  principles 
of  New-Testament  Christianity  are  repre- 
sented by  the  land  laws  and  system  of  land- 
tenure  in  Great  Britain  ;  while  it  is  obvious 
that  present-day  temptations  to  commercial 
dishonesty,  only  too  often  yielded  to,  would 
never  have  arisen  in  a  social  economy 
strictly  regulated  by  Christian  principle. 
In  regard  a.tcain  to  more  concrete  .social  difficulties,  such  as 
sweating,  rack-renting,  and  the  encroachments  of  the  liquor 
traffic,  wliile  not  hesitating  to  condemn,  the  Church  shrinks 
from  precipitancy  of  judgment  and  action,  being  persuaded  that 
'  the  rarest  virtue  in  the  reformer  is  the  gift  of  broad  and  patient 
wisdom.'  After  all,  important  and  necessary  as  it  is  to  deal  with 
existing  evils,  what  is  still  more  essential  is  tlie  recognition  and 
acceptance  of  a  fundamental  ])rinciple  that  shall  exercise  a  reme- 
dial iuHuence  in  the  future,  and  gradually  introduce  an  ameliora- 
tion into  the  conditions  of  life.  That  principle  is  no  other  tiian  the 
sacredness  and  value  of  human  life,  as  viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
Incarnation,  the  only  principle  which,  unless  history  greatly  de- 
reives,  secures  for  man  his  true  destiny,  as  a  being  not  merely 
cational,  but  spiritual,  free,  immortal,  a  principle  enforced  through- 


out the  New  Testament  and  expressed,  from  apostolic  times,  in 
the  doctrine  and  practise  of  infant  baptism.  What,  therefore,  the 
Church  increasingly  realizes  is  that  the  Incarnation  lies  at  the  very 
root  of  the  ultimate  solution  of  social  problems,  and  that  to  ap- 
proach these  questions  as  convinced  believers  in  that  truth  is  to  be 
on  the  right  lines  lor  solution." 

To  the  objection  that  the  humanitarian  spirit  is  found  to-day,  in 
a  very  considerable  degree,  independent  of  definite  faith  in  the  In- 
carnation, Mr.  Streatfeild  answers:  "The  church  has  leavened 
w-ith  Christian  principle  the  thought  of  a  world  outside  itself;  as 
the  heathen  learned  much  from  the  Jew  before  Christ  came,  so  a 
world,  widely  under  the  domination  of  agnosticism,  owes  all  the 
best  of  its  thought  and  practise  to  Christ  and  his  Church." 


THE    RIGHT    KKVEKKNl)  J.    L.   Sl'AI.DlNG, 

Who  maintains  that  '"  whether  or  not  relisjion 
needs  the  service  of  art,  art  certainly  can  never 
flourisli  except  in  her  service." 


HOW   ART   MAY   AID    RELIGION. 

IN  two  recent  books  of  essays,  one  of  them  by  Mr.  G.  Lowes- 
Dickinson,  a  writer  of  very  radical  religious  views,  the  other 
by  the  Right  Rev.  J.  L.  Spalding,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
i'eoria,  the  relation  of  religion  to  art  comes  up  for  discussion.  Mr. 
Dickinson,  in  "  Religion,  a  Criticism  and  a  Forecast,"  points  out 
that,  instead  of  having  a  religious  aim,  "art  is  now  very  largely  a 
not  too  sincere  hobby  of  the  rich,  a  matter  of  drawinj-room  deco- 
ration, of  fasliion,  of  conversation  over  tea,  or  what  is  really  most 
important,  of  pecuniary  speculation."  He  is  of  the  opinion  that 
"  for  the  votary  who  is  sensitive  both  to  rehgion  and  art,  both  gain 
indefinitely  by  their  association  with  one  another,"  inasmuch  as 
that  "without  art  religion  is  dumb;  and  without  religion  art,  if  it 
is  not  insignificant,  lacks  at  least  the  highest  significance  of  which 
it  is  capable."  He  points  out  various  ways  in  which  art  has  been 
made,  and  perhaps  might  be  made  again,  con- 
tributory to  religion.  Thus: 

"First,  as  architecture,  it  has  raised  the 
material  habitation  of  the  Divine,  and  in  do- 
ing so  has  reflected,  I  think,  by  a  perhaps 
unconscious  symbolism,  the  forms  by  which 
that  Divine  has  been  conceived.  Surely,  at 
least,  one  might  question  whether  the  differ- 
ence between  a  classical  temple  and  a  Gothic 
church  is  to  be  attributed  only  to  a  difference 
of  climate  or  of  technical  skill  and  tradition. 
1 1  would  be  a  curiously  happy  chance  that 
made  the  house  destined  for  the  abode  of  one 
of  the  bright  Olympians  a  palace  of  gleaming 
marble  set  on  a  hill  by  the  sea,  perfect  in 
form,  brilliant  in  color,  a  jewel  to  reflect  the 
sun  and  the  sky,  a  harp  for  the  winds  to  play 
upon,  an  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  the  open, 
air,  of  the  daylight,  and  of  the  blue  heaven; 
while,  for  the  mysterious  Jehovah  and  the 
God  Man  His  son,  there  rose  into  gray  and 
weeping  skies  huge  emblems  of  the  cross, 
crowned  with  towers  aspiring  to  a  heaven^ 
unexplored,  and  arched  over  huge  spaces, 
where  the  eye  is  lost  in  the  gloom,  wiiere 
form  is  dissolved  in  vagueness,  and  the  white 
light  of  day.  rejected  in  its  purity,  is  per- 
mitted to  pass  only  on  condition  that  it  de- 
picts in  somber  colors  the  pageant  of  the  life  of  the  soul.  That 
architecture  has,  whether  by  chance  or  no,  a  symbolic  value,  as 
well  as  one  purely  and  simply  esthetic,  will  not,  I  think,  be  disputed 
by  those  who  are  sensitive  to  such  impressions;  and  so  regarded, 
architecture  has  been,  and  might  be  again,  one  of  the  chief  expres- 
sions of  religion." 

1  le  instances  further  the  rich  interior  decorations  of  temples  and 
churches,  illustrating  the  legends  and  the  ideals  of  faith.  By  such 
means  religion  became  articulate.  "No  longer  a  mere  matter  of 
feeling,  it  confronted  man  as  an  object,  and  only  so  perhaps  caa 
It  reach  its  full  development."  He  charges  Protestantism  with 
having  gone  far  toward  destroying  its  outward  form  in  its  effort 
to   purify  its    inner  life.     "Without   expression."   he  says,   "and 
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expression  in  choice  and  deliberate  form,  religious,  like  other  feel- 
ing, tends  to  become  stagnant,  sour,  and  corrupt."  It  is  in  ritual, 
the  third  means  instanced,  that  mediation  reaches  its  highest 
power.     To  quote  : 

"  Ritual  is,  or  .should  be,  a  product  of  two  of  the  greatest  arts, 
literature  and  music,  with  the  assistance,  perhaps,  of  an  element 
of  drama.  No  emotion  so  poignant  and  profound  can,  I  think,  be 
produced,  no  '  purgation'  so  sanctifying  be  effected,  by  any  other 
means  at  our  disposal.  The  effect  even  of  a  ritual  whicii  we  do 
not  understand,  or  one  with  the  intellectual  basis  of  which  we  are 
out  of  touch,  may  be  immense  upon  a  sensitive  spirit." 

Speaking  of  the  drama  as  a  religious  force,  he  says : 

"The  drama  of  /4i^schylus  is,  of  course,  a  convincing  historical 
example;  and  so  is  such  a  medieval  play  as  '  Everyman,'  which 
has  recently  been  presented  to  us  almost  with  the  effect  of  a  reve- 
lation. Such  drama.  I  can  not  but  think,  is  the  highest  form  of 
esthetic  production.  And.  while  nothing  can  be  further  from  my 
purpose  than  to  enter  upon  the  not  very  fruitful  controversy  as  to 
the  proper  function  of  art,  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  record 
my  own  feeling  that  never  have  its  wonderful  resources,  especially 
in  the  region  of  music,  been  more  wantonly  squandered  than  in 
this  generation;  and  that  only  their  deliberate  dedication  to  what, 
say  what  men  may,  is  at  bottom  always  their  most  serious  preoc- 
cupation, so  soon  as  they  have  any  spiritual  preoccupation  at  all 
—  I  mean  the  significance  of  their  life  in  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
world — nothing  but  such  a  dedication  will  rescue  an  art  from  such 
a  triviality  or  restore  life  to  the  dignity  of  which  it  is  capable." 

Additional  support  for  the  contention  that  art  should  be  the 
handmaiden  of  religion  is  given  by  another,  very  different  in  his 
attitude  toward  the  Church  from  Mr.  Dickinson,  who  might  be 
called  a  "hopeful  agnostic  "  The  Right  Rev.  J.  L.  Spalding.  Ro- 
man Catholic  Bishop  of  Peoria,  says,  in  a  recent  volume  of  essays 
issued  under  the  title  of  "  Religion  and  Art "  : 

"  Whether  or  not  religion  needs  the  service  of  art,  art  certainly 
can  never  flourish  except  in  her  service  ;  for  of  all  things  it  requires 
the  consecration  of  an  exalted  and  unselfish  purpose.  He  who 
works  for  money  or  praise  may  work  cunningly  and  admirably, 
but  never  divinely.  Between  art  and  money  or  men's  praise  there 
is  no  equivalence,  as  there  is  none  between  mind  and  matter. 
beauty  and  use.  Nor  is  there  inspiration  in  art  for  art's  sake. 
The  phrase  is  meaningless ;  for  if  art  is  not  the  symbol  of  a  divine 
reality,  it  is  frivolous  and  childish.  To  be  great  and  worthy  it 
must  be  born  on  the  holy  mountain  where  God's  law  is  given,  and 
in  the  temple  where  He  is  worshiped.     As  soon  as  men  stop  to 


think  whether  it  is  dear,  or  what  use  there  is  in  it,  its  soul  is  fled, 

and  materialism  smothers  all  spiritual  faith 

"  To  ask  with  Ruskin  whether  art  has  done  good  to  religion  is  to 
put  a  meaningless  question.  If  it  has  not  served  religion,  it  is 
condemned  ;  for  man's  eternal  and  highest  interests  are  religious. 
It  IS,  moreover,  impossible  that  a  great  and  living  faith  should  not 
symbolize  itself  in  some  great  art.  David  sang  and  danced  before 
the  ark,  and  in  all  time  the  soul,  feeling  God's  presence,  will  be 
tormented  by  a  voiceless  thought  till  art  gives  it  relief.  All  true 
prayer  is  poetic  and  musical." 


THE    SPLIT    IN    ZIONISM. 

'  I  ^HAT  the  Seventh  Zionist  Congress,  which  met  at  Basel,  Swit- 
^  zerland,  during  the  last  days  of  July  and  the  early  days  of 
August,  would  prove  the  most  critical  in  the  history  of  the  move- 
ment was  generally  predicted  by  the  Jewish  press.  It  was  the  first 
congress  to  assemble  without  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Theodor 
Herzl,  the  man  who  created  modern  Zionism— without  the  "tall, 
central  figure  with  the  black-bearded  Assyrian  head  that  drew  all 
eyes."  Dr.  Max  Nordau  presided  in  the  dead  leader's  place.  On 
the  day  the  sessions  began  meetings  and  religious  services  were 
held  by  the  Jews  throughout  the  United  States  in  memory  of  Dr. 
Herzl  and  in  honor  of  the  Congress.  At  Basel  friction  was  soon 
manifest  between  the  Palestinians,  to  whom  Zionism  can  mean  only 
a  return  to  Palestine,  and  the  "  territorialists,"  who  would  avail 
themselves  of  any  promising  country  for  the  purpose  of  a  Jewish 
settlement.  When  the  British  Government's  offer  of  territory  in 
Uganda,  East  Africa,  came  up  for  discussion,  the  debate  lasted 
for  six  hours,  and  President  Nordau  eventually  suspended  the  sit- 
ting at  dawn,  owing  to  the  tumult  and  disorder  on  the  floor.  Ulti- 
mately (jreat  Britain's  offer  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority  vote, 
but  amid  vehement  protests  from  the  minority,  which  organized 
itself  into  a  seceding  body.  The  secessionists,  who  represent  the 
socialist  element  in  the  congre.ss,  still  hope  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  East  African  territory.  It  is  said  that  they  have  carried  Israel 
Zangwill  with  them.  Mr.  Zangwill  is  the  most  prominent  advocate 
of  the  African  Zion.  In  an  interview  with  the  correspondent  of  T/ie 
Jciuish  Morniii!:;  JoiiJ'ual  (New  York),  he  is  reported  to  have  said  : 

"The  rejecting  of  the  English  offer,  if  it  had  been  agreed  to  by 
all  of  our  people,  would  have  been  the  death-blow  to  practical  Zi- 
onism and  would  have  reduced  the  movement  to  a  chase  of  phan- 
toms.    The  rejecting  of  all  colonist  schemes  except  the  Palestine 
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one  delivered  the  Zionists  into  the  hands  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
who  is  astute  enougii  to  exploit  the  opportunity  given  him.  The 
Zion-advocating  Zionists  have  reduced  Zionism  to  a  condition  of 
impotence,  from  which  it  will  be  rescued  by  the  Territorialists, 
who  have  abandoned  the  original  movement  and  have  organized  a 
new  movement  that  is  bound  to  be  crowned  with  success." 

The  same  correspondent  reports  that  Dr.  Cyrkin,a  radical  nihil- 
ist on  whose  head  the  Russian  Government  has  set  a  price  of 
$io,ooo,  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  secessionists.  When  inter- 
viewed, Dr.  Cyrkin  said  :  "  We  intend  to  conduct  the  new  Zionist 
party  on  democratic  principles,  and  the  new  organization  will  be 
completed  along  the  lines  originally  laid  down  for  the  old  Zionist 
party.  We  will  establish  a  central  committee  in  Paris,  with 
branches  throughout  the  whole  world."  The  general  impression 
seems  to  be  that  the  Seventh  Congress  has  retarded  rather  than 
advanced  the  cause  of  Zionism.  Mr.  Wolfsohn,  president  of  the 
Jewish  Colonial  Trust  Company  of  London,  is  among  those  who 
hold  this  view.  "  The  riotous  scenes,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
"  discredited  Zionism  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  it  will  be  a  long 
uphill  task  to  recover  the  lost  ground."  It  is  possible,  says  The 
Jewish  Chronicle  (London),  that  the  immediate  future  may  show 
that  Zionism  was  Herzl  and  Herzl  was  Zionism,  and  that  one  can 
not  exist  without  the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  a  writer  in  the 
Boston  Het-ald  says : 

"If  the  Jews  were  not  persistent  in  selecting  pursuers  of  ideals 
that  appeal  to  their  religious  faith  and  race  patriotism,  we  might 
expect  that  tiiis  scheme  of  reestablishing  Zion  in  Palestine  would 
soon  be  abandoned  in  discouragement  and  despair.  But  it  is  not 
safe  to  infer  that  they  are  like  other  people,  in  yielding  to  the  ap- 
parently inevitable.  Probably  there  is  no  race  on  earth  that  can 
cherish  a  large  expectation  with  so  profound  a  zeal,  in  spite  of 
what  seems  to  be  the  logic  of  events.  They  endure  and  grieve  and 
submit,  but  they  do  not  despair  of  the  ultimate  realization  of  a 
prophecy  that  comports  with  their  pride  and  their  desire.  The 
last  congress  of  Zionists  has  not  been  held.  We  shall  hear  more 
of  this  deep  and  passionate  longing  for  a  commonwealth  of  the 
faithful." 

Thf  /liter  Ocean  (Chicago)  remarks: 

"  Many  of  the  most  prominent  American  Jews  hold  that,  as  there 
is  no  Jewish  nation,  Jews  in  the  United  States  or  England  or  Ger- 
many should  be  as  are  other  citizens  of  those  countries  in  loyalty 
and  citizenship;  that  the  Zionist  movement  is  mischievous,  as  it 
presents  the  Jew  as  a  foreigner  to  every  great  nation  that  gives  him 
citizenship.  The  prevalence  of  this  view  has  weakened  the  Zion- 
ist movement,  and  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Zangwill  has  eliminated 
its  idealism." 

Mr.  Bernard  G.  Richards,  a  young  Jewish  author,  writes  of  the 
movement  (in  the  Boston  Transcript)  as  follows: 

"The  best  Jewish  talent  and  even  its  highest  genius  has  so  far 
been  expended  to  serve  the  needs  of  and  furnish  the  entertainment 
for  foreign  peoples,  and  all  this  has  been  given  in  return  for  the 
stones  that  have  been  thrown  at  us.  And  the  gifted  Jewish  chil- 
dren that  came  after  also  deserted  us  because,  with  all  the  Jewish 
artists,  musicians,  playwrights,  novelists,  we  had  no  Jewish  art, 
no  Jewish  music,  no  drama  or  modern  literature  with  which  to  hold 
our  own.  Tiiis  has  been  and  still  is  part  of  the  great  tragedy  of 
our  iiomelessness.  1  am  not  speaking  now  of  the  countries  where- 
in we  live  in  comparative  security — tho  the  new  convert  to  the  Na- 
tionalist cause  who  pens  these  lines  has  been  as  deeply  touched  by 
the  tragedy  of  emigration  and  Americanization,  the  tragedy  of 
changing  our  lives  over  and  over  again,  of  the  dull  material  lives 
we  lead  here  and  tlie  awful  price  we  pay  for  our  prosperity — as  he 
has  been  moved  by  the  persecution  of  our  people  in  the  P^uropean 
countries.  1  am  thinking  now  of  the  millions  who  are  absolutely 
homeless  and  poverty-stricken,  and  who  constantly  live  in  the 
.shadow  of  furious  anti-Semitic  outbreaks. 

"  The  Zionist  movement  .seeks  to  estaljlish  a  home  for  the  home- 
less and  to  create  a  center  of  Jewish  culture  and  Jewish  art  that 
may  shed  .some  luster  into  the  lives  of  even  tho.se  who  must  and 
will  remain  in  exile 

"The  solving,  saving  word  can  not  come  at  once  out  of  Basel, 
but  the  continued  efforts  of  the  movement  give  fair  promise  of 


success,  and  at  last  account  they  can  never  be  termed  a  failure 
becau.se  of  the  dignity  and  the  iionor  and  pride  of  race  which  they 
have  already  brought  to  the  Jew." 


CHRISTIANITY    ILLUSTRATED    BY   A 
CONTRAST. 

THE  perusal  of  a  recent  book  by  Baba  Premanand  Bharati, 
entitled  "Sree  Krishna,  the  Lord  of  Love"  (see  The  Lit- 
KKAKY  Digest,  December  3,  1904),  leads  a  writer  in  The  Outlook 
(New  York)  to  point  out  some  remarkable  points  of  contrast  be- 
tween the  spirit  of  Brahmanism  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 
From  the  book  named  this  writer  summarizes  five  fundamental 
tenets  of  Brahmanism,  as  follows :  First,  happiness  is  the  legiti- 
mate and  necessary  object  of  existence  ;  second,  quiescence  is  the 
secret  of  happiness,  activity  is  the  secret  of  misery;  third,  the 
Golden  Age  of  quiescence  lies  in  the  past — the  history  of  the  hu- 
man race  is  one  of  degeneracy;  fourth,  the  measure  of  personal 
character  is  success  in  escaping  activity,  in  quenching  desire,  and 
living  quiescent;  fifth,  the  method  of  attaining  perfection  is  for- 
getting all  outside  ourselves,  and  turning  our  thoughts  in  upon 
ourselves  in  a  life  of  contemplation. 

At  every  one  of  these  points,  he  proceeds  to  make  clear.  Chris- 
tianity is  the  antipodes  of  Brahmanism.     We  read  : 

"Christianity  bids  us  seek  character,  not  happiness.  'Seek 
ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,'  is  the  Master's 
direction.  It  therefore  bids  us  seek  opportunities  for  service,  and 
this  the  great  Leader  did.  '  Whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you, 
let  him  be  your  servant;  even  as  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many.'  The  Master  therefore  desires  the  cross  and  inspires  his 
followers  with  a  like  desire.  'We  glory  in  tribulation."  says  one  of 
the  Master's  followers  :  'knowing  that  tribulation  worketh  pa- 
tience; and  patience,  experience;  and  experience,  hope:  and 
hope  maketh  not  ashamed.'  Doubtless  the  Christian  Church  has 
often  tried  to  inspire  men  to  accept  present  sorrow  by  the  promise 
that  it  would  give  them  future  joy.  Doubtless  many  a  Christian 
in  the  spirit  of  Peter  has  said,  '  We  have  forsaken  all  to  follow 
thee  ;  what  shall  we  have  therefore?'  But  the  Christian  doctrine 
is  that  character,  not  happiness,  is  to  be  the  object  of  our  search 
— for  ourselves  and  for  our  fellows. 

"  Repose,  therefore,  is  not  the  end  of  life.  Lite  is  its  own  end. 
Activity,  which  Brahmanism  counts  the  greatest  evil  and  the 
mother  of  evils,  Christianity  counts  the  greatest  good  and  the 
mother  of  good.  To  be  eager,  earnest,  aspiring,  and  ever  more 
and  more  eager,  earnest,  aspiring,  this  is  the  goal  which  Christ 
puts  before  his  followers.  Rest  is  a  means  ;  life  is  an  end.  Rest  is 
temporary  ;  life  is  eternal.  '  1  have  come,"  says  the  Master.  '  that 
they  might  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it  more  abundantly.' 

"  The  (iolden  Age  of  Christianity,  therefore,  is  in  the  future,  not 
in  the  past.  Even  the  theology  which  believed  in  a  literal  fall  in 
Eden  never  looked  back  to  Eden,  or  expected  or  imagined  its 
restoration.  The  history  of  the  world  as  Christianity  interprets  it 
is  a  history  of  development ;  its  end  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  when 
His  will  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

"  The  test  of  character,  therefore,  is  conduct,  not  contemplation. 
'  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them  '  is  the  Master's  measuring-rod. 

"  Finally,  the  Christian  method  of  attaining  perfection  is  not  for- 
getting the  outside  world  and  giving  one"s  self  to  self-contempla- 
tion. It  is  the  reverse;  it  is  forgetfulness  of  self  in  service  of 
others.  According  to  its  teaching  God  is  not  thought,  but  love, 
and  love  is  .service  ;  life  is  not  contemplation  of  self,  but  love  ;  and 
love  is  thought  of  others.  Almost  the  last  words  of  the  Master 
emphasize  this  truth — the  words  addressed  l)y  him  upon  the  cross 
to  his  mother  and  his  beloved  disciple  :  '  Woman,  behold  thy  son  ; 
son,  l^ehold  thy  mother.'  " 

The  writer  concludes  with  this  summary  of  what,  he  claims,  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  really  is: 

"  Not  happiness,  but  character,  is  tlie  object  of  noble  desire  ;  not 
rest,  but  activity,  is  the  aim  of  life  ;  not  to  the  past,  but  to  the  fu- 
ture, are  we  to  look  for  its  realization  ;  not  the  form  of  our  activ- 
ity, but  the  spirit  which  actuates  us,  is  the  measure  of  character; 
not  contemplation,  but  .service    is  tlie  highway  to  perfection." 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT. 


THE  GERMAN  BALTIC  SCARE. 

"  ''  I  ^HERE  is  always  a  war  scare  in  Europe  "  was  a  favorite  ax. 
-•-  iom  of  Bismarck,  uttered  with  emphasis  in  his  famous 
speech  in  the  Reichstag  when  he  advocated  the  increase  of  Ger- 
man armaments.  "The  vagaries  of  the  German  press,"  to  use  an 
expression  of  the  Libert^,  (Paris),  are  nourished  on  these  "  scares." 
The  plans  of  the  British  Admiralty  to  maneuver  the  Channel 
fleet,  the  most  powerful  of  English  naval  divisions,  in  the  Baltic, 
so  soon  after  Kaiser  William's  appearances  and  operations  in 
those  seas,  roused  the  (German  newspapers  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
excitement.  All  kinds  of  feverish  suggestions  were  made  in  the 
columns  even  of  official  organs.  The  Berliner  Tageblatt  declared 
that  it  was  a  pretext  of  England  for  "obtaining  photographs  of 
tactical  points  in  the  entrance  to  the  sea,"  and  the  height  of  fu- 
ming rage  appeared  in  the  suggestion  of  the  Deutiches  Tages 
Zeitting  (Berlin)  that  a  reprisal  should  be  made  "  by  the  blockade 
of  all  the  European  seas  by  the  German,  French,  Italian,  and 
Austrian  navies." 

As  Neptune,  in  the  Latin  poem,  popped  up  his  "  placid  head  "  at 
the  height  of  the  storm  and  instantly  lulled  the  winds  and  the 
waves  to  sleep,  so  partial  calm  was  restored  to  the  tempest  of  Ger- 
man journalism  by  the  following  measured  statement  of  the  Lon- 
don Times  : 

"  It  may  serve  to  clieck  much  idle  speculation  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad,  and  to  relieve  some  of  the  tension  which  seems  to 
have  afflicted  European  nerves  of  late,  if  we  state  that,  as  has 
probably  been  known  for  some  time  in  naval  circles,  the  forthcom- 
ing visit  of  the  Channel  fleet  to  Baltic  waters  was  decided  on  by 
the  Admiralty  several  months  ago.  There  is  nothing  unusual  and 
nothing  exceptional  about  it.  Least  of  all  lias  it  any  relation  what- 
ever to  the  political  situation  of  the  moment.  It  has  no  more  in- 
ternational significance  than  the  visit  of  a  German  squadron  to 
Plymouth  last  year  in  the  course  of  an  ordinary  summer  cruise,  or 
than  the  visits  which  the  Atlantic  Fleet  is  now  making  to  more 
than  one  anchorage  in  the  Peninsula  on  its  way  back  from  Brest." 

This  was  soon  after  followed  by  an  utterance  of  the  Siiddeuis- 
ches  Reichskorrespondenz  (Carlsruhe),  Prince  von  Billow's  organ, 
an  utterance  which  ostensibly  emanated  from  the  jingo,  anti-Brit- 
ish "  Naval  League  "  : 

"The  cruise  of  the  English  fleet  in  the  I'altic  is  not  considered 


of  any  political  significance.  The  maneuvers  were  decided  upon 
early  in  May  and  this  decision  was  communicated,  in  diplomatic 
form,  to  the  German  Government.  ...  So  often  as  the  EngHsh 
squadrons  touch  on  German  shores,  they  may  reckon  on  a  hearty 
welcome,  such  as  German  war-ships  have  received  in  English 
ports." 

On  this  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  is  inclined  to  thrust  its  tongue 
into  its  cheek,  and  remarks: 

"  People  will  receive  this  statement,  like  that  in  Tlie  Times,  rep- 
resenting the  f^nglish  side,  with  a  certain  skepticism.  It  appears, 
indeed,  to  be  indisputable  that  no  connection  ought  to  be  seen  be- 
tween this  visit  of  the  British  fleet  and  the  visit  of  the  Kaiser  to 
Bjoerkoe,  Stockholm,  and  Copenhagen.  Nevertheless,  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  German  (jovernment  did  not  earlier  communi- 
cate to  the  public  the  impending  cruise  of  the  English  fleet  which 
it  had  been  acquainted  with  for  so  many  weeks." 

The  Vossische  Zeitung  (^&x\\vi)  speaks  in  a  similar  tone.  To 
quote  : 

"  It  is  indeed  to  be  hoped  that  the  visit  of  the  English  squadron 
may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  a  new  understanding  between  England 
and  Germany.  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  fresh  disquieting 
rumors  are  all  the  time  coming  forth.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
people  would  keep  their  heads,  and  pay  no  more  attention  to  such 
ideas  than  they  do  to  the  reports,  so  common  in  the  dog  days,  to 
the  effect  that  in  distant  waters  the  appearance  of  the  sea  serpent 
has  been  reported  by  experienced  men  of  undoubted  reliability." 

'Y\\&  Lokal  Anzeiger  {V><trY\\\)  expresses  the  hope  that  the  reas- 
surances of  the  London  newspapers  "may  have  a  calming  effect, 
especially  in  circles  where,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  mistrust  of 
German  political  intentions  is  assiduously  cherished." 

Among  the  consequences  of  the  tidings  announcing  in  Germany 
the  English  Baltic  cruise  was  the  circulation  of  a  report  that  Kaiser 
William  intended  to  oppose  British  designs  by  making  the  Baltic 
a  mare  clausum,  like  the  Black  Sea.  The  closing  of  the  Baltic 
had  been  maintained  by  Denmark  and  Sweden  in  1658,  and  this 
coalition  had  been  joined  by  Russia  a  hundred  years  later.  It  is 
evident  that,  as  the  Tribiina  (Rome)  remarks,  William  could  not 
effect  such  a  closure  without  the  cooperation  of  these  adjacent 
Powers.  This  is  acknowledged  by  the  Hamburger  A'achricliten, 
which  declares : 

"  Germany  has  1  o  intention  of  closing  tlie  Baltic  in  the  time  of 
peace  to  foreign  ships,  even  if  she  had  the  power  to  do  so.  But 
the  cooperation  of  Russia,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  would 


MELOI)RAM.\    IN    THE    Ii.A.LTIC. 

Q.z\v.  fan.xiously) — "  I  trust  we  are  not  observed." 
K.\isER  (aside)—"  It  won't  be  my  fault  if  we're  not." 


WILLIA.M   TO  OSCAR. 


— Punch  (London). 

ANXIETY   IN   THE   KING    ROW 


"In  any  case,  you  shall  be  safe  from  beggary.    I'll  appoint  you  a  petty  officer 
in  m  V  army."  —Pischietto  ( Turin) . 
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be  necessary.     Each  of  these  Powers  has  concluded  never  again 
to  repeat  the  old  mistake  of  making  the  Baltic  a  mare  clausiim" 

The  whole  question  may  probably  be  considered  as  closed  by 
the  London  Times,  which  observes: 

"  It  is  a  mere  coincidence  that  the  fantastic  idea  of  making  the 
Baltic  a  mare  clausum  should  have  been  mooted  by  certain  (Jer- 
man  newspapers,  and  we  should  attach  far  too  much  importance 
to  such  an  idea  if  we  treated  it  as  entitled  to  serious  discussion." 

This  decision  is  sealed  a-^d  certified  by  the  Swedish  papers,  as 
well  as  by  those  of  Denmark  and  Russia,  which  all  assert  the  im- 
possibility of  closing  the  Baltic.  Russia  is  particularly  emphatic, 
the  Riiss  (St.  Petersburg)  asserting  that  Russia  has  had  enough  of 
closed  seas,  smce  it  was  the  condition  of  the  Black  Sea  as  a  tnare 
clausum  that  lost  her  the  battle  of  Tshushima.  —  Translations  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


ECHOES   OF   TSHUSHIMA    AND 

YEAR." 


NELSON'S 


"  /^^OME  to  close  quarters  with  a  Frenchman,  but  meet  a  Rus- 
^^-^  sian  by  maneuvering  "  was  a  dictum  of  Nelson,  now  quoted 
by  Jack  La  Bolina  in  Nuova  Antologia  (Rome),  apropos  of  the  re- 
cent great  sea  tight  in  the  East,  which  all  authorities  agree  was  a 
victory  of  maneuver.  The  minds  of  military  and  naval  writers  are 
very  much  occupied  with  what  Togo  wished  to  be  styled  "The 
Battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan."  but  which  modern  conciseness  knows 
simply  as  Tshushima,  and  naturally,  during  Nelson's  centenary 
year,  the  heroes  of  the  two  greatest  modern  sea-fights  are  being 
compared.     Jack  La  Bolina  says: 

"Tshushima  was  the  culmination  of  a  naval  skill  that  gradually 
reached  its  full  development,  crystallizing  during  a  twelve  month. 


THE    ROUC.H    KIDKU'S    PIPE   OV    PEACE. 

One  end  to  be  taken  by  Japan,  the  other  by  Russia. 

"Jugend  ( Munich  i . 

until,  by  continual  exercise,  it  had  acquired  the  hardness  of  a  dia- 
mond. Only  under  the.se  conditions  could  the  forces  of  an  enemy 
more  numerous  and  heavier  in  metal  have  been  reduced  in  forty- 
seven  minutes.  1  recall  the  fact  that  Trafalgar  lasted  for  four 
hours. 

"The  achievement  of  Togo,  like  that  of  Nelson,  could  only  have 
resulted  from  the  excellent  quality  of  his  subordinates.  Yet  to 
the  Admiral  remains  the  preeminent  merit  of  having  adapted  his 
methods  of  attack  to  the  exigences  of  the  moment  and  the  charac- 
ter of  his  antagonists.  That  man  of  the  Farthest  East  seemed  to 
understand  history,  and  history  is  the  mother  of  tactics  as  that  art 
is  known  to  tlie  few.     The  brilliant  result  is  now  recognized." 


Comparing  Nelson  and  Togo  in  The  Monthly  Review  (London), 
A.  St.  Leger  Westall  says  of  the  former: 

"  He  has  taught  us  the  immeasurable  value  of  rapidity  of  move- 
ment and  maneuver,  and  now  much  it  depends  on  close  attention 
to  equipment.  The  recent  battle  of  Tshushima  recalls  in  its  com- 
pleteness the  victories  of  Nelson;  and.  owing  to  the  indefinitely 
greater  precision  and  terrible  power  of  modern  weapons,  together 
with  the  employment  of  the  torpedo,  and  other  circumstances,  is 
even  more  terrific  in  its  results.  15ut  we  can  not  imagine  Nelson 
fighting  the  practically  harmless  action  of  last  August  outside  Port 
Arthur.  He  destroyed  his  enemies  with  terrible  and  unvarying 
certainty,  and  so  tremendously  did  he  impress  their  imagination 
that  his  mere  presence  produced  a  greater  effect  than  many  a  com- 
mander could  attain  by  a  battle  and  a  victory." 

In  fact,  H.  W.  Wilson,  in  Tlie  Xational  Re7ne7L<  (London), 
considers  Tshushima  in  some  ways  more  decisive  than  Nelson's 
triumph  over  Villeneuve,  and  says  : 

"  History  does  not  record  any  example  of  so  extraordinary  and 
complete  a  victory,  whether  on  land  or  at  sea.  It  was  greater 
than  Trafalgar,  since  Nelson  purposed  to  achieve,  but  did  not  ac- 
tually attain,  the  complete  destruction  of  the  hostile  battle-fleet, 
and  of  thirty-three  ships  opposed  to  his  twenty-seven  took  or  de- 
stroyed only  eighteen.  And  tho  it  is  true  that  the  material  odds 
against  him  were  greater  than  those  against  Togo,  he  had  behind 
him  reserves,  whereas  Togo  had  none.  It  was  a  victory  greater 
far  than  the  Yaiu  or  Lissa,  and  fought  upon  a  much  larger  scale 
than  Santiago  or  Manila,  which  it  most  resembles.  It  was 
achieved  with  comparatively  small  loss  of  life  on  the  Japanese 
side,  and  with  practically  no  loss  of  material." 

In  this  connection  an  anonymous  writer  in  La  Rei'ue  des  Deux 
Maudes  (Paris)  remarks  : 

"The  battle  of  Tshushima  is,  in  view  of  its  results,  one  of  the 
most  decisive  mentioned  in  naval  history.  After  Trafalgar  several 
French  and  Spanish  vessels  regained  Cadiz  on  the  evening  of  Oc- 
tober 21,  while  the  intrepid  Cosmao  recovered  five  that  had  been 
captured  by  the  English.  Villeneuve,  on  August  2.  1798,  saved 
two  vessels  and  two  frigates  at  Aboukir  Bay  and  at  Lissa,  which 
was  a  moral  rather  than  a  material  defeat  for  the  Italians  ;  the  con- 
quered retired  with  nine  out  of  eleven  ironclads,  two  more  than 
those  of  his  vigorous  adversary.  On  the  evening  of  the  battle  of 
Yalu  the  two  heavy  armored  -ships  of  the  Chinese  squadron  entered 
Port  Arthur  unmolested,  and  it  was  owing  to  the  overwhelming  su- 
periority of  the  Americans  at  Cavite  and  Santiago  that  the  utter 
annihilation  of  the  Spanish  was  effected.  The  battle  of  Navarino, 
at  which  two  fleets  of  almost  equal  strength  were  confronted,  is 
the  only  one  in  recent  history  which  ended,  like  that  of  Tshushima, 
with  the  total  destruction  of  one  of  the  combatants." 

The  writer  in  The  National  Revieiu,  quoted  from  above,  dwells 
upon  the  effect  of  a  battle  from  the  surprise  of  which  the  civilized 
world  has  scarcely  yet  recovered,  and  the  results  of  which  are  far- 
reaching  and  permanent.  Politically  Japan's  victory  gives  her 
control  of  the  Northeastern  Pacific  and  keeps  her  .safe  from  for- 
eign intervention  in  her  present  struggle,  in  which  it  guarantees 
her  final  victory.     To  quote  : 

"From  the  political  standpoint  the  importance  of  the  victory  is 
incalculable.  It  has  given  Japan  the  command  of  the  sea,  with  ab- 
solute security  against  interference  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  other 
Russian  fleets.  The  second  effect  of  the  victory  must  be  to  put 
intervention  out  of  the  question.  No  power  is  likely  to  incur  Ja- 
pan's ill-will  after  this  wonderful  demonstration  of  Japanese  effi- 
ciency. Nor  can  it  be  forgotten  that  the  Japanese  fleet  has  now 
been  heavily  reinforced  with  armored  ships,  which  are  well  suited 
for  work  close  to  the  Japanese  bases.  All  the  four  captured  ships 
will  be  in  service  before  the  close  of  the  summer,  when  they  will 
raise  the  Japanese  armored  strength  to  nine  battle-ships  of  a" I 
classes  and  eight  armored  cruisers. 

"In  the  third  place,  the  victory  guarantees  to  Japan  final  and 
complete  success  in  the  war.  and  so  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  The  tide  of  European  conquest  has  reached  its  limit ; 
perhaps  within  the  i)resent  century  it  will  recede.  The  line  of  de- 
marcation l)etween  Europe  and  .Asia  has  broken  down,  and  for  the 
lirst  time  and  for  the  last  it  has  been  demonstrated  that,  when 
tried  by  the  sternest  of  all  tests,  the  Asiatic  is  not  inferior  to  the 
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Caucasian.     The  era  of   inequality  between    the    races  is  over. 

Henceforth  white  and  yellow  man  must  meet  on  equal  footing. 
Yet  one  thing  is  certain  —  tiiat  the  victory  of  civilization  is  assured. 
The  conquerors  of  the  Far  East  have  shown  themselves  true 
friends  and  honorable  foes;  their  statesmen  have  proved  that  they 
speak  the  truth,  keep  their  word,  and  obey  the  laws  which  the 
West  recognises.  It  is  the  conquered  power  that  has  fallen  be- 
hind in  the  race  of  progress,  and  incurred  this  terrible  calamity  by 
undisguised  breaches  of  faith,  by  violation  of  treaties,  by  the  open 
assertion  of  its  belief  that  might  is  right,  and  by  undiscriminating 
violence  to  international  law  and  to  the  right  of  neutrals.  There 
is  no  possibility  of  the  result  being  retrieved.  Japan  has  gained  so 
long  a  start,  and  has  geography  so  much  upon  her  side,  that  she 
can  not  now  be  overtaken." — Translations  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 

A    FRENCH    JUSTIFICATION    OF    THE    CHINESE 

BOYCOTT. 

nPHE  Chinese  boycott  of  American  goods  is  a  retaliatory  meas- 
-^  ure,  actually  justifiable  on  the  ground  of  Chinese  self-protec- 
tion. Such  is  the  position  taken  by  Pierre  Leroy-Beaulieu  in  the 
£cono7nis(e  Francais  {V2lx\?,).  He  maintains  that  China  has  long 
been  the  victim  of  Western  tyranny  and  oppression,  but  now  the 
worm  has  turned.  In  the  first  place,  Chinese  labor  has  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  United  States  while  American  capital  has  claimed 
and  exercised  the  right  of  circulating  freely  in  Chinese  territory, 
exploiting  the  resources  of  the  land — mining,  building  railroads, 
and  navigating  inland  waters  by  steam-power.  Now  the  United 
States  interdicts  the  entrance  of  Chinese,  excepting  in  the  case  of 
certain  classes  of  the  population  who  are  not  likely  to  compete  with 
American  labor  and  introduce  an  unwelcome  element  into  Ameri- 
can social  life.  Yet  the  Chinese  have  practically  just  as  good 
right  and  reason  for  excluding  Occidentals  from  their  dominion. 
To  quote  tiiis  author: 

"The  Chinese,  we  are  told  by  Australians  and  Americans,  com- 
pete with  white  labor  in  an  unfair  manner.  Their  wants  being 
few,  they  accept  wages  of  contemptible  insignificance,  so  that  the 
whites  can  not  compete  with  them  and  are  left  without  employ- 
ment, altho  the  white  has  a  right  to  live  ;  he  has  the  right  to  resent 
the  appearance  on  the  scene  of  a  foreigner  who  will  deprive  him 
of  the  fruits  of  his  efforts,  and  a  right  to  expel  the  interloper." 

Among  other  objections  made  against  Chinese  immigrants  is  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  assimilate  with  the  American  people;  they 
take  money  out  of  the  country  ;  they  are  often  opium-eaters,  and 
people  of  vicious  life,  corrupting  society.  But  Mr.  Leroy-Beaulieu 
says  that  precisely  the  same  or  analogous  charges  may  be  justly 
made  by  the  Chinese  against  the  whites  who  settle  in  China  for 
purposes  of  exploitation,  and  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce 
for  the  gander.  The  yellow  man,  he  goes  on  to  say,  has  need  of 
emigration  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  a  teeming  population  and  of 
fresh  fields  for  multiplying  his  financial  resources.  The  Chinese 
have  been  denied  the  advantages  of  reciprocity,  and  it  is  quite  nat- 
ural that  theysiiould  have  recourse  to  retaliation.  The  writer  pro- 
ceeds to  explain  that  a  new  feature  has  been  brought  into  the  ques- 
tion of  Eastern  and  Western  relations  by  the  recent  victories  of 
Japan.     He  says : 

"Asia  has  woke  up.  She  must  be  treated  with  prudence.  The 
East  is  not  longer  to  be  managed  by  brute  force,  which  must  give 
way  to  measures  of  persuasion,  and  a  policy  of  mutual  concessions 
such  as  characterize  the  diplomatic  intercourse  of  the  European 
Powers.  If  the  legitimate  requirements  of  Chnia  are  persistently 
ignored,  it  will  be  found  that  Japan,  in  some  form  or  other,  will  be 
ready  to  support  her,  and  matters  may  end  in  a  series  of  incidents 
disagreeable,  damaging,  and  possibly  humiliating.  ...  In  their 
relations  with  Europe  the  empires  of  the  Extreme  East  have  more 
often  had  right  on  their  side  than  is  generally  allowed.  It  is  mel- 
ancholy to  reflect  that  the  justice  of  their  cause  has  not  always 
been  of  any  advantage  to  them.  At  this  present  day  they  are  in  a 
position  to  maintain  their  rights  with  formidable  power.  It  will 
be  prudent  not  to  compel  them  to  exert  this  power  in  maintaining 
what  is  genuinely  their  own." — Translations  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


TOLSTOY,    HENRY   GEORGE,    AND    "RUSSIA'S 
GREAT   INIQUITY." 

A  MONG  the  many  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  put  a  finger 
■^^*-  on  the  sore  spot  of  Russia's  inveterate  sickness  is  that  re- 
cently undertaken  by  Count  Tolstoy  (in  a  page-long  article  in  the 
London  Times).  Some  philosophers  and  philanthropists  have  told 
us  that  the  autocracy  is  the  crying  sin  ;  others  have  stigmatized  the 
bureaucracy,  while  not  a  few,  who  look  upon  a  despotism  as  no 
necessary  evil,  have  considered  the  weak  personal  character  of 


THE   ADMIRAL  OF  THE   SILENT  SEA   OF   IMPOSSIBILITY. 

—  Walire  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 

Nicholas  II.  to  be  the  root  of  Russia's  present  unhappiness. 
Count  Tolstoy,  who  seems  to  interpret  Henry  George's  theory  of  a 
single  tax  as  equivalent  to  the  abolition  of  private  ownership  in 
land,  thinks  that  the  root  of  all  evil  in  Russia  is  agrarian.  This 
private  monopoly  of  the  land  in  Russia  is  Russia's  "great  iniquity," 
he  repeats,  the  spring  and  origin  of  all  her  woes.  Political  re- 
forms, in  the  shape  of  extended  franchise,  and  the  institution  of 
representative  assemblies  will  not  remedy  this  evil.     To  quote  : 

"  One  need  only  for  a  time  to  free  oneself  from  the  idea  which  has 
taken  root  among  our  intellectuals,  that  the  work  now  before 
Russia  is  the  introduction  into  our  country  of  those  same  forms  of 
political  life  which  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  and  America, 
and  are  supposed  to  insure  the  liberty  and  welfare  of  all  the  citi- 
zens, and  to  simply  think  of  what  is  morally  wrong  in  our  life,  in 
order  to  see  quite  clearly  that  the  chief  evil  from  which  the  whole 
of  the  Russian  people  are  unceasingly  and  cruelly  suffering — an 
evil  of  which  they  are  keenly  conscious  and  to  which  they  are  con- 
tinually pointing — can  not  be  removed  by  any  political  reforms, 
just  as  it  is  not  up  to  the  present  time  removed  by  any  of  the  polit- 
ical reforms  of  Europe  and  America.  This  evil — the  fundamental 
evil  from  which  the  Russian  people,  as  well  as  the  peoples  of 
Europe  and  America,  are  suffering — is  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  are  deprived  of  the  indisputable  natural  right  of 
every  man  to  use  a  portion  of  the  land  on  which  he  was  born." 

Tolstoy  repeats  a  conversation  which  he  held  with  a  peasant 
who  complained  of  the  people's  constant  dread  of  hunger,  which 
he  attributes  to  the  fact  that,  living  on  the  land,  the  day  workers 
are  landless.     He  says  : 

"  Cross  all  Russia,  all  its  peasant  world,  and  one  may  observe  all 
the  dreadful  calamities  and  sufferings  which  proceed  from  the  ob- 
vious cause  that  the  agricultural  masses  are  deprived  of  land. 
Half  the  Russian  peasantry  live  so  that  for  them  the  question  is 
not  how  to  improve  their  position,  but  only  how  not  to  die  of  hun- 
ger, they  and  (heir  families,  and  this  only  because  they  have  no  land. 

"  Traverse  all  Russia  and  ask  all  the  working  people  why  their 
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life  is  hard,  what  they  want,  and  ail  of  them  with  one  voice  will  say 
one  and  the  same  thing,  that  which  they  unceasingly  desire  and 
expect,  and  for  which  they  unceasingly  hope,  of  which  they  unceas- 
ingly think." 

Yet  he  is  obliged  to  trace  the  evil  higher  up  to  the  irreligious- 
ness  of  the  government  circles,  which  prevents  them,  as  the  ruling 
class,  from  seeing  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  for  the  people. 
Even  those  who  agitate  against  government  in  the  name  of  the  peo- 
ple are  blinded  by  impiety.     In  his  own  words : 

"  It  comes  from  the  circumstance  that  these  men,  both  govern- 
mental and  anti-governmental,  who  are  organizing  the  welfare  of 
the  people,  have  no  religion — for  without  religion  man  can  not 
himself  lead  a  rational  life,  and  still  less  can  he  know  what  is  good 
and  what  is  bad,  what  is  necessary  and  what  unnecessary,  for  other 
people.  For  this  reason  alone  do  people  of  our  time  in  general, 
and  the  Russian  educated  people  in  particular— altogether  bereft  of 
religious  consciousness  and  openly  announcing  this  with  pride— so 
perversely  misunderstand  life  and  the  demands  of  the  people  tliey 
wish  to  serve,  demanding  for  them  everything  save  the  one  thing 
which  they  require." 

He  thinks  it  is  the  mission  of  the  great  Slavonian  peoples  to 
realize,  or  rather  to  develop,  the  theory  of  Henry  George,  by 
whicii  the  people  shall  have  their  natural  rights  in  occupying  the 
land,  and  .says : 

"  I  think  that  Henry  George  is  right,  that  the  removal  of  the  sin 
of  landed  property  is  near,  that  the  movement  called  forth  by 
Henry  George  was  the  last  birth-throe,  and  that  the  birth  is  on  the 
point  of  taking  place  ;  the  liberation  of  men  from  the  sufferings 
they  have  so  long  borne  must  now  be  realized.  Besides  this,  I 
think  (and  I  would  like  to  contribute  to  this,  in  however  small  a 
measure)  that  the  removal  of  this  great  universal  sin— a  removal 
which  will  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  mankind — is  to  be 
effected  precisely  by  the  Russian  Slavonian  people,  who  are,  by 
their  spiritual  and  economic  character,  predestined  for  this  great 
universal  task — that  the  Russian  people  should  not  become  prole- 
tarians in  imitation  of  the  peoples  of  Europe  and  America,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  they  should  solve  the  land  question  at  home  by 
the  abolition  of  landed  property,  and  show  other  nations  the  way 
to  a  rational,  free,  and  happy  life,  outside  industrial  factory  or 
capitalistic  coercion  and  slavery- that  in  this  lies  their  great  his- 
torical calling." 


A    GOOD    WORD    FOR   WAR. 

WAR  has  been  so  soundly  berated  and  abused  during  the  past 
few  years  that  it  may  seem  surprising  that  anybody  would 
have  the  courage  to  stand  up  for  it.  The  very  bravery  of  the  sol- 
dier has  been  so  severely  denounced  as  a  mere  wild  beast  ferocity 
that  it  might  .seem  surprising  that  a  military  man  nowadays  should 
have  the  hardihood  to  present  his  face  to  the  foe.  Some,  indeed, 
we  are  told,  do  not.  In  this  crisis  Ferdinand  Bruneti^re,  editor  of 
the  Rci'iic  lies  diiix  Mondcs  (V-a.x\^)  has  the  intrepidity  to  come 
forward  with  a  good  word  for^war.  Mr.  Bruneticre  remarks  that 
while  the  French  sciiool  of  "peace  at  any  price"  shows  a  certain 
inexplicable  indulgence  for  the  horrors  of  war  at  home,  the  war  of 
classes,  civil  war,  they  exhibit  a  love  for  political  peace  abroad, 
which  is  only  a  disguised  form  of  a  fear  of  war.     To  quote  : 

"  W'liile  we  would  do  justice  to  the  generosity,  but  above  all  to 
the  modernity  of  their  intentions,  we  would  charge  them  with 
nothing  more  than  ignorance  of  human  nature  and  history.  For 
instance,  in  order  to  di.sseminate  their  chimerical  views  and  to 
provide  a  perpetual  topic  for  sentimental  declamation,  they  begin 
by  imagining  the  existence  of  a  creature  of  their  own  invention, 
which  they  call  the  "professional  soldier'— a  furious  beast,  changed 
from  the  nature  of  other  men,  ready  to  rush  to  any  excesses  to 
gratify  iiis  brutal  appetites,  and  whose  chief  crime  in  the  past  is 
that  of  liaving  applied  the  idea  of  greatness  and  glory,  of  heroism, 
of  virtue,  of  self  mastery,  of  generosity,  of  self-sacrihce.  of  con- 
tempt for  pain,  and  rearly  surrender  ot  life,  to  that  which  in  reality 
is  no  more  than  the  animal  instinct  of  pillage  and  murder." 

He  proceeds  to  say  that  the  pacifists  dwell  on  "  the  supremacy 


of  the  civil  power,"  and  associate  military  institutions  with  the 
religious  institutions  of  the  old  regime.  They  would  abolish  the 
war  budget,  and  cultivate  peaceful  business  relations  with  all  the 
world.  But  England  never  has  hesitated  to  draw  the  sword  when- 
ever her  business  interests  were  threatened,  and  keeps  the  empire 
of  the  seas  for  her  inheritance  as  well  as  for  her  existence.  In 
fact,  in  these  days  wars  are.  and  must  continue  to  be,  waged  for 
economic  considerations.  For  if  war  is  not  a  "law  of  the  world," 
as  Joseph  de  Maistre  says,  it  is  at  any  rate  "a  condition  of  human- 
ity." The  eminent  critic  says  that  the  theory  of  the  pacifists  has 
no  other  aim  but  the  enrichment  of  their  country,  and  they  are  thus 
representatives  of  "  the  most  monstrous  egotism."  In  criticizing 
their  program  of  disarmament,  and  of  preservation  in  perpetuity 
of  the  siattis  quo.  he  says  no  nation  could  abolish  a  navy  before 
England  had  first  undertaken  this  voluntary  disarmament,  and  he 
asks  "Can  the  English  disarm?  and  if  they  do  disarm,  is  Baron 
d'Estournelles  the  man  to  guarantee  to  them  that  they  will  still  be 
the  England  they  were  before." 

With  regard  to  the  status  quo,  he  says  that  France  is  not  satis- 
fied with  her  present  position,  and  would  not  disarm,  leaving 
Alsace-Lorraine  in  the  power  of  Germany,  any  more  than  Italy 
would,  in  view  of  the  political  position  of  Trieste  and  the  Trentino 
over  which  the  Austrian  flag  flies.     To  quote  : 

"If  these  nations  are  ready  to  subscribe  to  a  universal  peace,  it 
can  only  be  under  this  condition,  namely,  that  preliminary  to  the 
proclamation  of  this  peace  and  of  any  diplomatic  or  military  con- 
vention, they  receive  satisfaction  on  certain  points,  which,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  they  consider  involved  historically  in  the 
achievement  of  their  national  unity  and  the  safeguarding  of  their 
future.  .  .  .  It  will  prove  as  difficult,  in  view  of  arranging  a  uni- 
versal peace,  to  get  over  Italian  and  French  claims  for  forfeited 
territory  as  the  superstitious  value  which  the  English  attach  to 
their  possession  of  predominance  over  the  sea." 

The  writer  urges  that  in  order  to  labor  that  causes  of  division 
among  mankind  may  be  diminished,  and  that  contests  formerly 
settled  by  bloodshed  may  be  peacefully  restored,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  assume  the  name  of  pacifist,  or  put  on  the  air  of  a  benefac- 
tor of  humanity.     He  goes  on  : 

"  If  war  is  inevitable,  it  is  none  the  less  our  duty  to  attempt  to 
soften  its  horrors.  But  it  is  a  serious  imprudence,  a  dangerous 
undertaking,  to  try,  as  the  pacifists  do,  to  persuade  the  crowd  that 
it  is  in  their  power  to  avert  it.  This  is  to  throw  discredit  on  the 
professional  soldiers,  the  men  who  have  accepted  or  received  the 
mission  of  facing  the  shock  of  battle  on  the  day  when  war  breaks 
out.  It  is  even  worse  than  this,  for  it  amounts  perhaps  to  chang- 
ing the  names  of  things  and  cultivating  cowardice,  not  peace,  in 
men's  hearts.  I  use  the  word  cowardice  deliberately,  for  coward- 
ice is  based  on  the  profound  conviction  that  death  is  the  greatest 
of  evils,  because  life  is  the  greatest  of  goods.  But  for  the  honor 
of  humanity  it  must  be  said  that  neither  sentiment  is  true.  No, 
indeed ;  life  is  not  the  greatest  of  goods,  for  it  is  the  foundation 
principle  of  morality,  that  many  things  ought  to  be  preferred  to 
life  ;  and  death  is  by  no  means  the  greatest  of  evils,  since  our  true 
manhood  is  undoubtedly  to  be  measured  by  the  height  to  which  we 
rise  above  the  fear  of  li."  —Translation  }iiade  /or  The  Literary 
Digest. 


POINTS   OF   VIEW. 

Germany's  attempt  to  siibjuy:ate  France  by  scaring  her  from  England,  says 
the  Novoye  Vrcmya  (St.  Petersburg),  constitutes  perfidious  aggression. 

It  appears  tiiat  Admiral  Togo  is  paid  /64S  a  year,  while  Admiral  Rozhdest- 
vensky  receives  ;£i  1,000.  This  strikes  us  as  perfectly  fair,  says  the  London  Globe. 
The  latter  has  a  much  harder  time  of  it. 

Bureaucracy  is  the  cause  of  all  disasters,  says  Russ  (St.  Petersburg).  The 
death  of  lialf  a  million  of  men  and  tlie  loss  of  countless  money  are  the  price  we 
pay  for  rejecting  the  civilization  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

A  GREAT  danger  threatens  Europe,  says  the  Matin  (Paris)  ;  it  is  not  the  Mo- 
roccan ciuestion,  wliich  lias  been  considerably  exaggerated  ;  it  is  the  situation  in 
Russia,  without  which  tlie  Moroccan  question  could  never  have  existed,  and 
which  can  have  many  more  dangerous  results.  Is  Russia  blind,  that  she  has  not 
noticed  why  the  German  Emperor  strongly  encouraged  her  to  wage  war  against 
the  yellow  peril  in  the  other  hemisphere? 
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French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian 


INVALUABLE 


To  every  Literary  Digest  Reader 
who  avails  himself  of  the  extra 
1  n  n  I  T  I  n  II     ordinary  opportunity  for  learn- 
A  U  U  I  I  I  U  N     '"S  '^"^  °^  more  of  the  four 

great  living    languages    by 
the  marvelous  Language-Phone  Metnod  with 
Rosenthal's    Celebrated    Linguistry    System, 
we  will,  for    the    first   time  and   for   a  brief 
period    only,    offer    a    new    and    invaluable 
addition,    absolutely    free    of   charge. 
This    important    supplement    to    the   self- 
study  courses  is  a  new  Pronouncing  Alpha- 
bet and  Key  Record  for  either  the  French, 
German,  Spanish  or  Italian,  giving  the  exact 
sounds  of  the  letters,  nioditied   vowels,  diph- 
thongs, triphthongs,  and  all  other  combinations 
of  sounds   peculiar  to  each  language.      These 
records  have  been  made  from  the  trained  voices 
of   cultured    native    professors  in  the  several  Ian 
guages.      They    are    therefore    exact    and   precise  in 
every  detail.     The  regular  price  of  this   record  in  any  of 
the  languages  is  $2.50.     It  is  supplied  free  to  all  Literary  Digest 
readers  who  promptly  avail  themselves  of  this  offer.     Act  at  once  ! 


IMPORTANT 


Important 
Record  and  1 
Price  $2.50 


FREE 

0  Literary  Digest  Readers 


Marvelous  as  the  results  have  been 
with  the  many  thousands  who 

have  quickly  and   pleasantly    |||nnni/riirilT 
mastered    a    foreign    Ian     IMPROVEMENT 

guage  by  use  of  the  Lan- 
guage-Phone Rosenthal  System,  we  have  just 
completed  important  improvements.  Since 
our  text-books  were  first  prepared,  some  years 
ago,  there  have  been  many  changes  in  the 
authoritative  standards  of  spelling,  accentua- 
tion and  pronunciation  in  the  various  lan- 
guages. Owing,  too,  to  the  immense  editions 
printed,  the  plates  have  become  somewhat 
worn  and  imperfect.  In  order  to  remedy 
these  deficiencies  we  have  just  issued  a  new, 
thoroughly  revised  and  perfect  edition  from 
brand  new  plates,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Haulen- 
beek  Corrected  Edition."  The  ten  separate  text- 
books are  enclosed  in  a  neat  cloth  case.  These  new- 
books  provide  the  latest  and  most  accurate  instruction. 
^J^^  To  previous  students  or  purchasers  we  can  make  an 
especially  attractive  offer  for  this  new  edition  and  for  the  Alphabet 
Record. 


A  PRICELESS,  LIFETIME  ADVANTAGE  IN  THE  MENTAL  EQUIPMENT  OF  EVERY  MAN  OR  WOMAN 


In  Your  Travel  you  will  miss  half  of  the  en- 
joyment, ease  and  meaning  of  journeying  in  foreign 
lands  if  you  don't  know  the  native  languages.  Vou 
will  also  meet  with  many  distressing  embnrrass- 
ments  through  such  ignorance.  The  foreign  phrase 
books  are  almost  worse  than  useless.  You  must 
be  able  to  pronounce,  write,  speak  and  understand 
if  you  would  feel  at  ease. 


In  Your  Business  the  knowledge  of  more  than 
one  language  is  a  profitable  asset.  Lord  Salisbury 
recently  said:  "I  believe  that  our  fault  is,  that  in 
commercial  education,  at  least,  we  do  not  sufficient- 
ly cultivate  the  knowledge  of  contemporaneous 
languages.  All  those  who  nave  to  make  tneir  living 
by  commerce,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  ought 
to  know  French,  German,  and,  possibly,  Spanish." 


In  Your  Study,  whether  you  are  teacher  or 
student,  the  Rosenthal  Language-Phone  Method 
will  enable  you  to  quickly  master  any  one  of  the 
four  languages.  It  will  ensure  students  passing 
their  fall  examinations  in  languages  with  flying 
colors ;  it  will  make  it  possible,  too,  for  teachers  to 
brush  up  and  be  better  qualified  to  conduct  their 
classes  during  the  coming  school  year. 


In  Your  Reading  and  Conversation  an  understanding  of  the  live  languages  is  essential.  Literature,  from  the  daily  newspaper  to  the  novel,  is  full  of 
foreign  words  and  phrases  which  you  need  to  be  able  to  pronounce  and  understand.    Such  knowledge  is  a  sure  mark  of  culture. 

The  Language- Phone  Method  With 
Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry 

Upwards  of  a  million  students,  teachers,  business  men,  and  others  have  availed  themselves  of  the  Rosenthal  System  with  entire  pleasure  and 
satisfaction.  Thousand  have  already  used  it  with  the  wonderful  Language-Phone,  that  tireless  and  precisely  accurate  up-to-date  teacher. 
Thousands  of  others  will  benefit  from  the  important  additions  and  improvements  described  above  and  now  offered  for  the  first  time. 

''OF    INCALCULABLE    VALUE"    SAY  EMINENT    AUTHORITIES 


Yale  University, 

Prof.  G.  Merrick  Bakek. 

University  of  Minnesota, 

Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Smith. 

College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier, 

Rev.  J.  M.  Prendergast,  S.  J. 


Cornell  University, 

Prof.  Charles  De  Garmo. 

University  of  Colorado, 

Prof.  Walter  H.  Nichols. 

University  of  Pennsylvania, 

Prof.  Hugo  A.  Rennert. 


Princeton  University, 

Prof.  T.  M.  Parrott. 

Yale  University, 

Prof.  A.  E.  Curdy. 

Columbia  University, 

Prof.  Wm.  Addison  Hervev. 


Boston  University. 

Prof.  Freeman  M.  Josselyn,  Jr. 

University  of  Virginia, 

Prof.  James  A.  Harrison. 

St.  John's  College, 

Rev.  James  Conway,  S.  J. 


With   This   Wonderful    System    Language   Study    Becomes  a    Pleasant   Pastime 


JUST  WHAT  THE  Tlie    Langiiage- 

LANGU AGE-PHONE  DOES  Phone  furnishes 

ready  self-instruction  for  one  or  for  every  member  of 
the  family,  unceasingly  ready  for  service,  repeating  the 
living  voices  of  the  naf.  professors  with  absolute  ac- 
curacy of  pronunciation.  It  talks  at  almost  any  speed 
you  require.  It  is  simplicity  itself,  and  a  child  can  use 
it  as  easily  as  a  grown  person.  It  always  stays  in 
order.  It  affords  the  acme  of  accuracy,  celerity,  con- 
venience. 


NATURE  vs.  MAN'S   METHOD        The  keynote 

of  the  success  of  this  system  is  that  it  is  the  natural 

way  in  which  the  mind  acquires  an  unfamiliar  language. 

It  is  almost  exactly  as  a  child  learns  to  talk.     Al.nost 

unconsciously  we  glide  into  ihi7tking  in  a  new  lan- 
guage. You  learn  to  use  sentences  rather  than  isolated 
words,  and  you  avoid  all  the  old-time  drudgery. 

Hr{;,00n  users  attest  its  merits  The  sure 
and  absolute  proof  of  the  merit  of  this  system  is  its 
immense  popularity.  Over  876,000  pupils  have  now 
learned  either  French,  German  or  Spanish  in  this  way. 


WHY  IT  IS  BETTER  THAN  THE  It  offers 
TEACHER  OR  CLASS-ROOM  pleasant 

mental  recreation  and  a  delightful  means  toward  self- 
culture.  You  can  enjoy  it  at  any  time,  and  there  is  a 
certain  fascination  in  its  use.  You  have  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  machine,  and  it  duplicates  every  syllable 
and  accent  of  the  native  teacher. 

IDEAL  MENTAL  RECREATION  During  your 
FOR  YOUR  SPARE  MOMENTS  idle  moments 
a  few  minutes  a  day,  for  a  few  weeks,  the  Language- 
Phone  Method  will  furnish  a  pleasant  exercise  for  the 
mind,  and  give  you  the  ability  to  read,  write,  or  speak 
another  language. 


Don't  Pay  Till  You  Are  Satisfied 

Until  September  15  we  offer  the  complete  Language-Phone 
outfit  including  the  new  Alphabet  Record,  regular  price  $77.50,  for 
only  ^45.00,  payable  $5.00  a  month,  and  sent  without  charge  for 
your  inspection.     Just  sign  the  coupon  and  we  will  send  outfit. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  write  us  for  additional  information,  complete 
details,  and  facsimile  testimonials 

INTERNATIONAL    LANCUACE-PHONE    METHOD, 
16th  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York. 


FRKK     I\SPI.;«TIO.V     CO»  I'O.V 


INTKR.NATIONAL  Languaok-I'honb  MkTHOD,  16th  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York. 
Gentlemen  ,— I  accept  your  special  offer  of  the  Rosenthal  Language-Phone  outfit 

to  Literary  Digest  readers.  Please  send  me  the  complete  outfit  for  the 

language,  with  new  Alphabet  Record  offered  Free,  at  the  special  price  of  $15.'i0, 
regular  price  S7".50.  I  enclose  bank  or  commercial  references,  and  if  the  outfit  is 
satisfactory  I  agree  to  remit  85  within  .'5  days  of  receipt,  and  pay  balance  in  monthly 
instalments  of  35  each.  If  the  outfit  proves  unsatisfactory,  I  agree  to  return  It  to 
you  in  good  order  within  5  days  of  receipt. 


Name. . 


Address. 


Date. 


State 

5  per  cent.  Deduct  for  cash. 


H 


BBBBI 


Keaders  of  The  Litkrary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

The  Literary  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  follow 
ing  books: 

"  The  Honorable  Peter  White."— Ralph  D.  Will 
iams.    (Penton  Publishing  Company.) 

"  Our  Philippine  Problem."  H.  P.  Willis.  (Henry 
Holt  &  Co.) 

"  Christianity  in  Modern  Japan."  —  Ernest  W. 
Clement.  (American  Baptist  Publishing  Society,  fi 
net.) 

"The  Log  of  the  Water-Wagon."— B.  L.  Taylor 
and  W.  C.  Gibson,    f  H.  M.  Caldwell  Company.) 

"The  Italian  in  America." -Eliot  Lord.  (B.  I'. 
Buck  &  Co.) 

"  The  Morals  of  Marcus  Ordeyne."— Wm.  J.  Locke. 
(John  Lane.) 

"  That  Scamp."  -John  J.  O'Shea.  (K.  L.  Kilner  & 
Co.,  $o.6o.) 

"  The  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun."— Gregoire  De  Wol- 
lant.     (Neale  Publishing  Company.) 

"  St.  Martin's  Summer."  -  Maurice  Francis  Egan. 
(H.L.  Kilner  &  Co.,  f  i.) 

"  The  Watsons  of  the  Country."  -Maurice  F.  Egan. 
(H.  L.  Kilner  &  Co.,  $i  net.) 

"  Wandowana's  Prophecy  and  Fragments  in  Verse." 
-E.  L.  M.  Mulcahy.    (Published  by  author.) 

"The  Boss  of  Little  Arcady."  —  H.  L.  Wilson. 
(Lothrop  Publishing  Company,  $1.50.) 

"Annual  Report  of  Smithsonian  Institution." 
(Government  Printing  Office.) 

"  Official  Report  of  the  Thirteenth  Universal  Peace 
Congress."     (The  Peace  Congress  Committee.) 

"  Claims  and  Counter-claims."  —  Maude  Wilder 
Goodwin.    (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"  Letters  of  a  Self-Made  President."  —  James  J. 
Neville.    (J.  S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Company,  $1.) 

"  The  Wisdom  of  Omar."— Lischen  M.  Miller  and 
Alma  A.  Rogers.    (Frances  Elinore  Gotshall.) 

"  Odes  from  the  Divan  of  Hafiz."—  Richard  Le- 
Gallienne.    (L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"An  American  in  New  York."  —  Opie  Read. 
(Thompson  &  Thomas.) 


CURRENT  POETRY. 

Kwang  Tsze  and  the  Skull. 

The  following  lines  by  a  Chinese  poet,  Kwang  Tsze, 
who  cultivated  the  Muse  more  than  2250  years  ago, 
may  seem  strangely  placed  among  our  "  Current 
Verse."  Dr.  I.  W.  Heysinger's  translation,  however, 
is  new— as  will  be  the  poem  itself,  probably,  to  most  of 
our  readers.  It  is  a  strictly  accurate  translation,  writes 
Dr.  Heysinger,  who  adds,  "I  have  verified  it  with  tlie 
favorite  Chinese  '  stop-short '  in  the  concluding  hii  uf 
each  verse." 

Translation    From    the    Chinese,    B.C.,   350, 
Works  of  Kwang  Tsze. 

I    W.  Heysinger,  M.A.,  M.D. 

Kwang  Tsze,  the  old  Chinese  philosopher, 
Came  on  a  skull,  whilst  trudging  on  his  way; 

He  touched  it  with  his  foot,  and  said,  "  Good  sir. 
How  came  you  here  to-day?" 

**  Did  you.  in  greed  of  life  forget  to  learn 
The  silent  lessons  taught  by  reason's  voice, 

And  so  came  to  this  melancholy  tutn 
Less  from  your  fate  than  choice  I " 

"  Or,  servmg  some  down-falling  state,  there  died 
Beneath  the  a.\e,  and  so  achieved  your  end  ? 

Did  evil  deeds  leave  you  no  parents'  pride, 
No  wife,  nor  child,  nor  friend  ?  " 

"  Or  was  it  hunger,  or  neglect  or  cold, 

Or  unrequited  toil,  or  laniine  fell  ? 
Or  had  you  passed  your  utmost  span,  and  old 

Laid  off  your  mortal  shell  ?" 

So  sfwaking  to  this  relic  of  the  dead. 

He  took  It  up,  and  keeping  it  in  sight, 
He  made  a  pillow  ol  it  for  his  head 

The  while  he  slept  that  night 

Readers  of  The  Liter 


For  over  a  thousand  years  the  Water  Closet  and  Seat  as  you  know  them  have 
prevaUed  forever  the  same,  17  inches  high  front  and  rear-forever  the  same  flat, 
unhealthful  design. 

And  now  comes  the  NMUJEI®  the  closet  with  a  slant,  14  inches  high  in  front 
and  1 1  y,  inches  high  in  the  rear.  Also  made  in  the  Syphon  Jet  type-the  highest  perfec- 
tion in  sanitary  earthenware— in  all.the  perfect  closet. 


The  UXl^All  miaOD  is  not  only  an  evolution  but  a  revelation  m  closet  construction 
and  nVeets^a?rstrSJ;iest  endorsement  of  physicians  because  it  is  not  only  clean  and 
comfortable,  but  offers  the  assurance  of  health  to  you  and  stronger  constitutions  for 
vour  children.  In  fact,  we  urge  you  to  get  our  book  on  the  Naturo  principle  and  discuss 
the  subject  with  your  physician.  Progressive  architects  are  unanimous  in  specifying 
the  Naturo  for  all  purposes  particularly  in  houses,  as  well  as  for  hospitals,  schools  and 
public  buildings. 

The  !Mi^IUl?l(!D  is  of  the  same  comparative  cost  as  the  regular  high-class  closet 
»,>,/knowl^ does  not  require  anything  special  in  plumbing.  It  is  adapted  for  both 
high  and  low  tanks,  as  well  as  other  methods  of  flushing 


But  write  for  our  free  book  D,  which  illustrates  and  describes  the  Naturo  in  detail 


The 


IM>  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 


\A/ator   Supply    for    Country    Homos 

Deliver  water  from  spring  or  stream   to   house,  stable,  lawn,  storage  tank,  etc.,  by  the 
automatic  working 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINES 

Always  noinpr  without  attention.    Hai^e  30  feet  for  every  foot  fall.    8o>  eftieiency.    Large 

plants  for  irrigation,  equipping  towns,  railroad  tanks,  etc.    Over  5.000  in  use. 

(Catalogue  and  estimates  free. 

RIFE   engine:   CO.,       .       -        126  Liberty  Street,  New  York 


SEND  THE  NAME  OF  YOUR  CAR 

or  cnRino,  nnd  wo  will  send 
full  information  about  the 

APPLE 

Automatic  Sparker. 

Th(>   hist   storage    l)iitt<'r,v 
chiirKcr    for     automobile, 
launch,  or  gas  engine. 
Address 

THE  DAYTON   ELECTRICAL   MFG.  CO. 
1-2&  Ilcaver  BuliiliiiK.  Itayton,  4»lilo 


■7T 


A  20th-century  evolution  in  the  sit  of  li^rhtinjj.  Entirely  new 
UXt  candle  power,  7  hours  one  cent.  Sni-ertor  to  elecLrkitv  or 
pas  and  cheaper  th:iu  coal  oil.  No  trouble  to  keep 
clean,  absolutely  gjifi'.  Sells  attdcbt.  We  also  manu- 
facture table  lamps,  wall  lamps,  cnandeliers,  store  and 
street  lamps.  Act*nts  w-»nted  at  once.  Write  for  fre* 
catalofTue  and  prices.  We  manufacture  all  kinds  and 
(Trades  of  mantleB.  If  ytm  buy  them  direct  from  us  wt 
wtllsavi'  viu  dfilcrs' pi '>Hts.  l*rice.s  sciii  upon  requt-st, 
rhlcago  Solar  £,lpht  Co..  De^jt.  B.  rhicafco. 


in  fumo  omne  exit'',,/;fKSr„, 

$2.00 

KeglNlrred  Mall 
IS>iitj>ald 


"A  sore  tongue" 


Highest  Quality 
Imported  Briar 
Sterling  Silver 
Vulcanite 


Inventor  and 
Patentee  Direct 
to  Smoker 


a.bove 


Please  Send  for 

Booklet 

Plane  of  Tongvje     Correspondence 

Respectfully 

Invited 


Poison  Arrested  by  Condensation     $1,000  Guarantee 

CiTtilioatcM  ol  analysis  on  fill-.  With     EblcH     Pipe 

THE  ••  A.C."  PIPE  CO..  807  Times  Bldg..  Broadway  &  42d  St..  New  York 
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The  skull  appeared  at  midnight,  like  a  dream, 
And  said,  "  The  things  you  spoke  to  me  to-day 

Were  like  the  speech  of  those  who  speak,  but  seem 
To  know  not  what  they  say." 

"  Such  things  as  those  to  us  are  no  concern. 
For  after  death,— but  would  you  hear  of  death  ? " 

"I  would,"  Kwang  Tsze  replied.    "  Then  to  me  turn. 
For  I  am  scant  of  breath." 

"  Time  does  not  change  for  us  with  hopes  or  fears. 
We  know  not  of  the  seasons'  death,  or  birth. 

Tranquillity  and  ease  are  ours,  the  years 
Are  those  of  heaven  and  earth." 

"  No  King  in  his  proud  court  can  e'er  enjoy 
More  bounteously—,"  "  I  fear  you  overdraw 

Vour  picture,"  said  Kwang  Tsze,  "suppose  that  I 
Could  change  death's  changeless  law," 

"  And  that  the  lord  and  master  of  all  life 
Could  bring  your  body  back  to  life  again, 

Restore  your  friends  and  children,  parents,  wife. 
What  would  you  answer  then  ?" 

The  skull  stared  at  him  with  a  stony  gaze. 
And  knitted  brows,  and  said,  "  And  thinkst  thou  then 

That  I  would  leave  these  joys  of  endless  days 
To  toil  once  more  with  men  ? " 


The  Upland  MeadoTW. 
By  Charles  Mulford  Robinson. 

With  canter,  gallop,  and  head-toss  we  plunge  through 

the  sun-bathed  air — 
The  scent  of  grass  in  our  nostrils,  the  wind  at  play  in 

our  hair. 
The  clouds  are  dancing  before  us,  the  shadows  chase 

o'er  the  plain. 
Then  on,  and  up  to  the  corner,  and  back  to  the  fence 

again ! 

With  canter,  grallop,  and  head-toss,  in  proof  that  the 

day  is  ours. 
We  kick  up  the  dust  behind  us,  we  stop  and  pluck  at 

the  flowers. 
We  look  far  down  to  the  valley  and  sigh  for  folk  who 

must  work- 
Then  on- a  race  to  the  corner,  and  back,  with  the  stop 

a  jerk  ! 

Or,  limbs  grown  tired  in  the  gallop,  we  browse  where 

the  clover  grows ; 
We  steep  ourselves  in  its  sweetness,  in  beauty  take 

our  repose. 
The  crack  of  whip  and  the  sharp  command — bridle, 

check,  and  rein 
Are  far  away.    We  are  masters  now.    Ah,  what  is  life 

to  gain ! 

They  can't  know  life  who  just  labor,  ne'er  shaking  the 

traces  free 
Nor  reaching  upland  meadows,  with  broader  vision  to 

see 
How  cramped  the  shadowy  valley  where  the  roads  are 

narrow,  while  here 
There's  all  the  pasture  to  run  in,  where  sun  and  the 

stars  are  near. 

Then  on,  and  up  to  the  corner,  and  back  to  the  fence 

again  ! 
The  clouds  are  dancing  before  us,  the  shadows  are  in 

plain  ! 
With  canter,  gallop,  and  head-toss  we  plunge  through 

the  sun-bathed  air, 
The  scent  of  grass  in  the  nostrils,  behind  us  a  kick  for 

care ! 

—  Prom  The  C::tlook. 


A  Sumirer's  Night. 
By  Ethel  Watts  Mumford. 

The  moonlight  is  a  keen,  white  sword  of  pain, 
That  pierces  through  the  armor  of  my  mind. 
The  gentle  winds  are  treacherously  kind; 

I  dare  not  hear  the  nightingale's  refrain. 

Is  the  soul  sickness  ages  old  or  new  ? 

The  world  is  summed  for  me  in  this  night's  stress, 
Summed  in  a  yearning,  savage  tenderness- 
Summed  in  a  thousand  bitter  thoughts  of  you  ! 

— Prom  Smart  Set. 

Beadera  of  The  Lttsrart 


i^tandard 


PORCELAIN  ENAMELED 
Be^{Ks  8-  Oive  Piece         ^ 
Lecvectories 

Will  gueo-ejrv+ee  iKe 
coin/bri  aoxcl  s2krvii&tiorv . 
..'ofyo\xr}\ome 


W^ 


"W 


b. 


:'Si:i; 


Xi 


'^' 


6 


^^ 


i^andard 


(S^at»dfa*d  Porcelain  Enameled  ware  is  the  indispensable  sanitary 
equipment  for  a  modern  home,  always  moderate  in  cost  no  matter  how  simple 
or  elaborate.  Its  snow-white,  non-porous  surface  is  a  constant  assurance 
of  health,  its  beauty  a  source  of  comfort  and  satisfaction  to  all  the  family,  and 
its  installation  in  your  home  is  a  small  investment,  which  not  only  quickly 
earns  its  cost  through  daily  use,  but  considerably  increases  the  value  of 
your  house,  if  at  any  time  you  should  want  to  sell  or  rent. 

Our  Book,  "MODERN  BATHROOMS,"  tells  you  how  to  plan,  buy  and  arrange  your 
bathroom,  and  illustrates  many  beautiful  and  inexpensive  rooms,  showing  the  cost  of  each 
fixture  in  detail,  together  with  many  hints  on  decoration,  tiling,  etc.  It  is  the  handsomest 
booklet  of  its  kind,  and  contains  loo  interesting  pages. 

The  ABOVE  INTERIOR,  No.  P-27,  costing  approximately  $go.oo — not  counting  piping 
and  labor — is  described  in  detail  among  the  others.     FREE  for  six  cents  postage. 

CAVTJO'^f :  Every  piece  0/ '^xtiKi^  Ware  bears  our  '^tandanT  "  Green  and  O  old"  guaran- 
tee label,  and  has  our  trade-mark  ';StaadaKr  cast  on  the  outside.  Unless  the  label  and  ira^e-tnark  are 
on  the  fixture,  it  is  not  'iStsudaKT  Ware.    Re/use  substitutes  -  tJiey  are  all  inferior  and  ivill  cost  you  more 

Stattdard  5anitair9  lt)fo,  Co.  Dept.  35.  Pittsburgh,  p*. 

Off  ices  and  Showrooms  In  New  York:  '^StathlMKr  BIdg.,  35'37  W.  31st  St  London,  Eng.:  22  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.C. 


GEM 

»    NAIL     ^ 
CLIPPER^ 


V 


Is  very  handy.  It's 
a  complete  mani- 
cure outfit.  Yet 
smaller  than  a  knife 
or  scissors.  Your 
nails  can  easily  be 

kept  in  perfect  condition.    Price  25c. 

bv  mail.    Sold  everywhere.    Sterling 

silver  handle,  price  $1.00. 

Send,  two  cent  stamp  for  "  Care  of 
the  Nails.'' 

H.  C.  COOK  CO.. 

17  ^iiin  St.,  Ansnniu,  Conn. 


DIRECT  FROM   THE   FACTORY 


I    ine    unitea 

$3.00 

Carefully, 


tension   slides,    book   stalls, 
closing  curtain.    Nothing  to  equal 
heretofore  for  less  than  from  $25.00  to  $30.00. 
Desk  Catalogue.    Address 

Central  Mantel  Co.,   1216  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis 


THIS    DESK    shipped 
anywhere    in    the    United 
States    upon 
receipt  of 

Examine  

and  if  found  to  be  A  1  in 
every  resptct,  pay  the  bal- 
ance, $12.00,and  the  freight, 
and  you  will  have  the  great- 
est desk  value  ever  offered. 
This  desk  is  made  of  select- 
ed Oak  throughout.  It  is  48 
inches  long,  and  is  finished 
golden.  Has  pen  racks,  ei- 
etc.  All  drawers  lock  by 
t  has  ever  been  offered 
Write  for 


Reading  the  directions  for  uang  Woodbury's  Facial 
Soap  is  the  frrst  step  toward  reading  yout  title  dear  to 
a  fair  wholesome  complexion. 

Send  10  &i.  for  samples  of  all  (our  preparations. 
The  Andrew  Jergens  Co.,  Sole  Licensee,  Cin.  O. 


m 


GORDON  MFG.  CO. 


iWheel  Chairs 


We  make  a  complete  line  0  f  modern 
Rolling  Chairs  lor  adults  and 
infanta,  and  sell  direct  at  WHOLE- 
SALEPRICES.  75  styles  to  select 
from.    We  pay  freight  and  sell  on 

30  DAYS  TRIAL. 

Liberal  discounts  allowed  to  all 
sending  (or  FREE  Catalogue  NOW. 

520  Madison  Ave.,  Toledo,  0. 


HAY  FEVER  AND  ASTHMA 

Cllin:itP8  wo:»r  out.    Smokes,  Sprays  and  "Specifics" 

ouii  only  relieve  -\  "m  lonis,  whereas  our  constitutional  treat- 
im-nt  removes  all  Causes  "f  Hay  Fever  and  Asthma  from  the 
blood  and  nervous  sv.>^tein.  Pollen,  hent,  dust,  exertion,  smoke 
or  odors  cannot  bring  back  attacks.  Our  patients  soon  enjoy 
life  without  the  slightest  return  of  syri.ptoms.  .Appetite  im- 
proved, blood  enriched,  nerves  strength-ned.  general  health 
restored.  Eslb.  18f«.  60,000  patients.  Book  S5.%  Free, 
explaining  our  »"ethod.  "ilb  r"i>"rts  of  tnanv  interesting 
cases.    Address  P.  H.%BOL,»  HAVES,  Buffalo,  K.  V. 


ESSAYS 


CDCPr^ucc  written  on  any  subject  at  short  notice.  Satis- 

^r'ttl^Mto  faction  guarantHt-d.     .All  transactions  con- 

LECTURES  fidential.     Davis  Paee,  17;.'!  Broadway,  S.  Y. 

etc.,  etc.  1^^^^^— ^i^^— ^-^^^^™ 
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A  Scientific  Method 
of  Growing  Hair 

The  Evans  Vacuum  Cap  provides  the  scien- 
tific means  of  applyingto  the  scalp  the  com- 
mon sense  principles  of  physical  culture. 
Baldness  and  falling  hair  are  caused  by 
the  lack  of  proper  nourishment  of  the  hair 
roots.  This  lack  of  nourishment  is  due  to 
the  absence  of  blood  in  the  scalp — an  ab- 
normal condition.  It  is  the  blood  which 
feeds  the  hair  roots,  as  well  as  every  other 
part  of  the  body.  If  you  want  the  hair  to 
grow  on  the  scalp  the  blood  must  be  made 
to  circulate  there.  It  is  exercise  which 
makes  the  blood  circulate.  Lack  of  exer- 
cise makes  it  stagnant.  The  Vacuum 
method  provides  the  exercise  which  makes 
the  blood  circulate  in  the  scalp.  It  gently 
draws  the  rich  blood  to  the  scalp  and  feeds 
the  shrunken  hair  roots.  This  causes  the 
hair  to  grow. 

Test  it  Without  Expense 

You  can  tell  whether  it  is  possible  to  cultivate  a  growth 
of  hair  on  your  head  by  ten  minutes'  use  of  the  Evans 
Vacuum  Cap.  We  will  send  you  the  Cap  with  which  to 
make  the  experiment  without  any  expense  to  you. 

If  the  Evans  Vacuum  Cap  gives  the  scalp  a  healthy  glow 
this  denotes  that  the  normal  condition  of  the  scalp  can  be 
restored.  A  three  or  four  minutes*  use  of  the  Cap  each 
morning  and  evening  thereafter  will  produce  a  natural 
growth  of  hair.  If,  however,  the  scalp  remains  white 
and  lifeless  after  applying  the  vacuum,  there  Is  no  use 
in  trying  further — the  hair  will  not  grow. 

The  Bank  Guarantee 

We  will  send  you,  by  prepaid  express,  an  Evans 
Vacuum  Cap  and  will  allow  you  ample  timeto  prove 
its  virtue.  All  we  ask  of  you  is  to  deposit  the  price 
of  the  Cap  in  the  Jefferson  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  where 
It  will  remain  during  the  trial  period,  subject  to 
your  own  order.  If  you  do  not  cultivate  a  sufficient 
growth  of  hair  to  convince  you  that  the  method  is 
effective,  simply  notify  the  bank  and  they  will 
return  your  deposit  in  full. 

A  sixteen-page  illustrated  book 
will  be  sent  you  free,  on  request 

Evans  Vacuum  Cap  Co.  6*0  Fullerton  Bldg.,  St.  Louis 
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PERSONAL. 

ArclibiHliop  CIiapelle'8  Service  to  the 
United  .States.  — J'lacide  L.  Cliapelle,  Archbishop  of 
New  Orleans,  who  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  yel- 
low fever  i)lagiie  in  New  Orleans,  was  born  at  Mente, 
France,  on  August  2S,  1842.  He  came  to  this  country 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  and  devoted  himself  to  theo- 
logical and  philosophical  studies.  Altho  prominent 
in  the  Catholic  Church  he  came  .into  international 
prominence  through  his  service  as  Aspostolic  Dele- 
gate to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines.  The 
Detroit  News  says  of  his  work : 

"  When  we  took  the  colonies  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
and  tlie  Philippine  Islands  away  from  Spain  and 
claimed  tiie  guardianship  over  them,  we  assumed  po- 
litical direction  of  about  10,000,000  people  who  were 
all,  to  some  degree,  adherents  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Their  priests  and  bishops  were  naturally  in 
sympathy  with  Spain  and  therefore  inclined  to  be 
hostile  toward  the  new  control.  No  doubt  they  mis- 
judfjed  us  and  looked  for  some  sort  of  religious  op- 
pression, for  we  had  already  shown  a  tendency  to  de- 
part from  our  old  principles  of  government. 

"  There  was  need  for  a  tactful  American  prelate  who 
could  allay  the  fears  of  our  new  wards;  who  could 
convey  the  papal  authority  for  a  transference  of  alle- 
giance, and  at  the  same  time  assure  the  bishops,  priests 
and  congregations  that  their  religious  liberties  were  se- 
cure. .^  task  of  much  greater  delicacy  was  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  bitter  dispute  between  the  people  who 
looked  to  the  secular  priests  for  guidance  and  those 
who  adhered  to  the  various  monastic  and  educational 
orders.  The  latter  organizations  had  acquired  title 
to  nuich  of  the  most  valuable  land  in  the  Philippines. 
They  had  in  most  cases  good  claim  to  their  title,  but 
their  holdings  made  them  in  some  degree  dictators 
over  the  people  because  they  could  show  discrimina- 
tion between  their  own  adlierents  and  outsiders  in 
terms  of  lease.  The  revolutionary  party  in  the  islands 
was  determined  to  dispossess  tlie  orders  and  obtain 
these  lands  for  the  public  domain.  The  constitution 
of  the  United  States  seemed  to  follow  the  flag  only  in 
fragments  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  Administration 
at  Washington.  After  careful  investigation  it  was 
decided  that  peace  would  be  impossible  until  the 
lands  were  added  to  the  public  domain  and  opened 
for  acquisition  by  seculars. 

"  We  were  embarrassed  in  the  transaction  because 
while  we  were  willing  to  award 'just  compensation' 
under  the  usual  condemnation  proceedings,  the 
owners  were  unwilling  to  sell  at  any  price,  and  did 
not  think  we  would  go  so  far  as  to  coerce  them.  After 
enlisting  the  services  of  Archbishop  Chapelle,  Secre- 
tary Taft  laid  the  case  before  the  Pope  and  the  way  to 
accomplishment  was  made  as  smooth  as  possible. 
These  public  services  gave  the  Archbishop  general 
popularity  with  the  authorities  at  Washington  and 
a  national  reputation  for  diplomatic  skill.  His  task 
was  accomplished  so  quietly  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
ripple  of  discontent,  and  all  sectarian  hostility  was 
avoided." 


Bravery  In  the  Orient.  —  That  in  the  Philip- 
pines there  are  plenty  of  chances  for  glory  is  shown  in 
the  list  recently  published  at  Washington  of  the  Cer- 
tificate of  Merit  granted  by  the  War  Department. 

"  In  the  long  list  of  those  on  tlie  Nation's  roll  of 
honor  the  name  of  '  Billy'  Ballon,  private  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Cavalry,  must  have  place.  On  February  2, 
1904,  Ballou,  who  was  a  member  of  Troop  D,  with  his 
captain  and  two  other  privates,  was  surprised  by  a 
band  of  insurgents,  who  to  all  appearances  just 
'  pojiped  up  out  of  the  ground'  near  the  village  of 
Suclatan  on  the  island  of  Mindanao.  Before  the 
quartet  of  regulars  recovered  from  their  surprise  the 

A    RADICAL    CHANGK    IN    LANUITAGE 
.STUDY    AT   CAMBUIDGK    UNIVKKSITY. 

As  a  new  evidence  of  the  increasing  importance  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  iniKlerii  foreign  latiuiia.ucs,  it  is  of  interest 
lo  note  that  Canibiidgo  UnivL-rsity,  Kngland,  lias  recently 
decided  to  give  the  study  of  (jrock  a  hack  scat,  and  tp 
devote  particular  attention  to  the  tracliiiig  of  the  modern 
langu.agos.  The  acc|uirtnicnt  of  Kreiuli,  (Jernian,  .Si)anisli. 
and  Italian  has  hcin  now  iii.ide  an  easy  process  hv  the 
wonderful  new  I,.ui'.;ii,age-Pluiiio  Method,  a  special  offeriiie 
of  whirh  is  made  to  LrrKKAUv  n:(;EST  readers  on  anotlic)' 
advertising  Jiagc  of  this  week's  issue. 


"Rest  for  the  Weary 


If  you  are  tired  and  want  rest,   or   if 
.you  are  just  beginning  to  sit  up  after 
a  long  illness  you  will  find 

Dr.  Day's 

Comfort  Spring 

is  just  what  you  need.  The  most 
perfect  bed  for  all  ordinary  uses  be- 
sides its  distinctive  feature-  the 
Hinged  Head  and  lifting  device 
which  permits  any  desired  adjust- 
ment. It  raises  the  entire  body  from 
the  hips  and  supports  it  restfuUy  at 
any  angle.  In  this  way  there  is  perfect 
relaxation.  A  few  moments  so  spent 
will  rest  and  refresh  one  more  than 
hours  on  a  lounge  or  couch. 

No  slipping  down  as  with  , 

pillows;  breathing  is  full  and  ,. 
natural.  Asthma- 
tic patients  or  oth- 
ers who  cannot  lie 
down,  can  sleep  all 
night  every  night 
on  a  Comfort 
Spring.  It  is  the 
only  successful  de- 
vice fur  this  purpose 

It  lifts  easily.    The 
weijjlit  of  the  body  is  balanced   by  springs.      A 
child  tan  lift  a  man.     The    mechanism   is  con- 
cealed.     The  bed  when  made  up  looks  like  any 
other,  can  be  ii^ed  flat  like  an   ordinary  spring. 

Do  you  ei^oy  reading  In  bed?    Get  a  Comfort 
Sprint;  an.i  learn  \vh.it  real  comfort  is. 

Don't  wait  for  sickness.  Order  now  and  en- 
joy the  best  bed  you  ever  slept  on.  Should  sick- 
ness come  you  will  be  prepared  and  will  find 
tlie  adjustable  feature  invalu- 
able.    Users  say: 

"Worth   its  coat  every  day  In  c»BO  of 

siokQeas;"     "1  priie  it  more  tban  any 

I  my  home;"     ".\    preat  com. 

Endorsed   by   phyaicimns 


Ti 


Thi8  Trade-mark 
on  ovory   S]iriog. 


article  in 

fort,"   etc. 

and  trained  nurses. 

Fits  any  bed.  Costs  about  the 
same  as  any  othergood  springs. 
Write  for  Catalotj.     Address 


Comfort  Spring  Company,  4.'>o  Benton  St.,  JoUet,  HI. 


Learn  the  Truth 


Do  you  know 

that  the  main  cause  of  uuhappi- 
ness,  ill-health,  sickly  children 
and  divorce  is  admitted  by  phy- 
sicians and  shown  by  court  rec- 
ords to  be  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  self  and  sex  ? 


Sexology 


Illustrated 
Containt  in  one  volume — 

Kuuivledgc  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 

knowkilKi'  a  Youni;  Husband  Should  UaTe. 

KuowU-iigo  a  Father  Should  Have. 

Knowleds'u  u  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledue  a  Young  Woman  Should  Hare. 
Kuuwicdge  a  YouiiK  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Kuowleiige  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

/.>  iniHam  ir.  U-alli»!;.A.M.,M.n. 
Rich  Cloth  Binding,  Full  Gold  Stamp,  Illustrated,  $2.00 

Write  fur  "  Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  of  Coiiteuts. 

PURITAN  PUB.  CO.,  Dept.  B.    PHILADELPHIA 


■  he 

Modern 

Business  Necessity  ^'  CAPACITY  

The  famous  raleiilntins  Maehine       Eiithusmstiealfy  i  lulorsed'the 
worhi  over.    Kapid,  ni  eurate.  nimple.  dur.ibte.    Twn  mode 
uli7.ede..iii«T  liiii-h,  r.i.IXt;  ..\i,li7.eil  -ilv...  liiii-h.  .■HOIHI,  piepai.l  i 
U.  S     Write  t.ir  Frpe  Itoolili^t  and  SppriHl  OfTpr.   ,\Keiits  waiiteii. 

C  E.  LOCKE  M'FXJ  CO..  8  w.inui  si.Kensett.lowai' 


Readery  of  THit  Literary  DiGi::iT  aro  asUed  lo  inoatiou  the  publicutiou  whe.j  writiuK  lo  iiUvi^riisers. 
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captain  and  one  of  the  privates  had  been  killed,  and 
the  second  private  severely  wounded,  and  Ballou  was 
left  alone  to  make  the  best  fight  he  could.  The 
records  show  that  he  made  a  good  one. 

'•Ballon  stood  his  ground,  his  faithful '  Krag '  all 
the  time  peppering  an  answer  to  the  rifles  in  tlie 
hands  of  the  attacking  insurgents.  The  fight  was  ten 
against  one,  but  so  deadly  was  Ballou's  lire  that  the 
number  of  his  opponents  decreased  by  one  every  time 
liis  rifle  snapped,  and  finally  those  of  the  little  brown 
men  who  were  left  alive  retreated.  When  reinforce- 
ments arrived  they  found  Ballou,  still  on  guard,  nurs- 
ing his  wounded  comrade  and  ready,  should  the  occa- 
sion arise,  to  fi^ht  another  battle  single-handed. 

"  Travis  T.  Bryan,  a  sergeant  in  Company  A  of  the 
Twenty-second  Infantry,  is  another  soldier  whose 
name  will  be  remembered  by  the  troops  in  Mindanao. 
Sergeant  Bryan  won  his  Certificate  of  Merit  on  Janu- 
ary 22  of  last  year.  With  his  company  he  was  on 
guard  garrisoning  a  captured  Moro  fort  on  the  banks 
of  the  Kamien  River.  On  this  occasion  the  Moros 
made  a  desperate  attempt  to  recapture  the  fort,  and 
in  the  action  two  of  hiscompany  oflficers  were  wounded 
and  fell  in  the  doorway  of  the  fort.  They  lay  in  the 
direct  line  of  the  Moro  fire. 

"  Bryan  put  himself  in  front  of  the  worst  wounded 
of  the  officers,  shielding  him  from  fire,  and  in  the 
meantime  making  it  possible  for  the  otlier  officer  to 
crawl  to  a  place  of  safety.  Bryan  stood  his  ground 
until  a  rescuing  party  arrived,  and  when  the  smoke 
cleared  away  the  number  of  dead  Moros  in  front  of 
the  blockhouse  showed  what  a  marksman  the  ser- 
geant was." 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 
Foreign. 

Russo-Japanese  War. 

August  14.— Marshal  Oyama  is  reported  to  be 
strengthening  the  riglit  wing:  of  his  army.  Rus- 
sian forces  in  Northern  Korea  are  retreating 
across  the  Tumen  River,  to  avoid  battle. 

August  15.— Admiral  Kataoka  sends  word  of  a  land- 
ing and  action  on  the  Siberian  coast  in  the 
Strait  of  Tartary. 

August  16.— Oyama  reports  the  repulse  of  a  strong 
Russian  force  eight  miles  north  of  Chang-Tu-Fu. 

August  1^7. —The  Japanese  are  reported  at  Berlin  as 
negotiating  with  the  Krupps  for  fresh  guns  and 
armor  plate. 

Russia. 

August  12.  —  Two  Socialists  are  killed,  eighteen 
wounded,  and  over  four  hundred  captured  in  an 
encounter  with  troops  near  Warsaw. 

August  13  —Four  of  the  mutineers  on  the  Russian 
ship  Prutli  are  sentenced  to  death. 

August  18.— The  Czar  issues  a  proclamation  grant- 
ing a  national  consultative  assembly. 

Otheu  Foreign  News. 

August  12.  The  Venezuelan  Congress  votss  $11,- 
000,000  for  the  payment  of  debts  and  the  increase 
of  the  army  and  navy. 

August  13.— Secretary  Taft  and  his  party  sail  from 
Manila  to  visit  southern  parts  of  the  islands. 
In  a   poll  of   320,000   Norway  votes  3,000  to  i  in 
favor  of  dissolving  the  union  with  Sweden. 

August  14.  —  Foreigners  in  China  fear  the  anti- 
American  boycott  may  result  in  a  movement 
similar  to  that  of  the  Bo.xer  rising. 

Judge  Plumley,  of  Vermont,  as  referee  in  the 
French  claims  against  Venezuela,  allows  S636,- 
000  of  the  $8,215,000  demanded. 

August  15.- Reports  to  the  United  States  State 
Department  declare  the  boycott  a  failure  except 
at  Shanghai  and  Canton. 

August  16.  The  Chinese  Foreign  Board  orders  the 
Viceroy  at  Shanghai  to  suppress  the  boycott; 
all  foreign  trade  is  said  to  be  suffering. 

Domestic. 

Peace  Conference. 

August  13.— The  first  article  of  the  Japanese  peace 
proposals  is  accepted  by  the  Russians  ;  it  recog- 
nizes the  preponderating  influence  of  Japan  in 
Korea. 


Lea 


Perrins' 


Sauce 


THE    ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE 

The  Peerless  Seasoning 

This  bottle  with  the  label  bearing  the  signature, 
Lea  &  Perrins,  is  familiar  to  the  public,  having 
been  on  the  market  for  more  than  seventy 
years.  As  a  seasoning  it  improves  more  dishes 
than  any  other  relish  ever  offered  to  the  public. 
Soups,  Fish,  Meats,  Game,  Salads,  etc.,  are 
made  delicious  by  its  proper  use. 
LEA  &  PERRINS'  SAUCE  adds  enjoyment 
to  every  dinner. 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agents,  New  York. 


August  14  —Two  articles  of  tlie  peace  proposals  are 
signed  ;  one  of  these  provides  for  the  complete 
evacuation  of  Manchuria  by  Russia. 
The  Japanese  complain  cf  Mr.  Witte,and  say  that 
his  statements  opposin":  the  seciecv  of  the  pro- 
ceedings are  unreasonable  and  undignified.  A 
delegation  of  Amencan  Jews,  headed  by  Jacob 
M.  Schiff,  discuss  wth  Witte  the  condition  of 
Jews  m  Russia 


Chocolates  J 

and 

Confections 


There's  a  reputation 
back    of   the    name. 


For  sale  where  the  best  is  sold. 


Instantaaeous   Chocolate 


made  instantly  with 
l>olliu^  milk. 


STEPHEV    F.    WH1T.MA.\'  &.  SO.\' 
13IUCIiestuut8l.,  I'liiladeliihla 

Establishcil  1842. 
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g  The  Coolest  Bed 
For  Summer 


Sweet  ileep  all  summer  is  yours  if  you  lest 
on  a  FOSTER  IDEAL  OR  FOUR 
HUNDRED  SPRING  BED.  The  open 
conitruction  permits  a  (ree  circulation  of  cool- 
ing fresh  air.  The  springs  conform  perfectly 
to  every  curve  of  the  body,  yielding  luxurious 
ease,  yet  never  sag,  returning  instantly  to  orig- 
inal level  when  you  move  or  arise.  Write  to- 
day for  free  booklet,  "  Wide-awake  Facts 
About  Sleep,"  and  dealer's  name,  with  cat- 
alog of  Foster  Safety  Cribs,  Iron  Beds,  etc. 

L°°l'  fo'       Foster  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

T,,;^     ^    4 1  Broad  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Mwk     ^'44IN.16thSt.,£:.Loai..Mo. 


Whitman  Saddle 


The  one  saddle  always  preferred  by 
discriminating  riders.  It  isthe)iitrh- 
est  type  of  the  saddler's  art.  Correct 
in  every  line— always  comfortable  for 
the  horse  and  rider.  Complete  cata 
logue  sent  free,  showing  the  Whitman 
for  men  and  women,  and  everything 
from  '■  Saddle  to  Spur."     Address 

i'lie  Melilbiidi  Saddle  Co.,  104  Chambers  .St.,  Acw  Yorl. 
Supcc  ssors  to  The  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 
Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 


HAIR  ON  THE  FACE 

NECK  iVND  A.RMS 

Instantly  Removed  Without  lojary 
to  the  ^oit  Delicate  Skin. 

In  compounding  an  incomplete  mix* 
ture  was  accidentally  spilled  on  the 
back  of  the  hand,  and  on  washing 
afterward  it  was  discovered  that  the 
hair  was  completely  removed.  Wo 
named  the  new  discovery 


IVE 


S3N'E3 


?7 


Apply  for  a  few  minutes  and  the  hair  disappears  as  if  by  magia 
IT  CANNOT  FAIL,  Modene  supersedes  eUctrolysls.  0sed  by 
people  of  refinement,  and  recommended  by  all  who  have  tested  its 
merits.  Modene  sent  by  mail  in  safety  mailing  cases  on  receipt 
of  $1.00  per  bottle.     Postage  stamps  taken.     Address 

MODENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Ocpt.  520  Ciiiclaaatl„  a 


CONNECTIVES  OF   ENGLISH   SPEECH 

Just  what  you  want  to  know  about  the  correct 
use  of  prepositions,  conjunctions,  relative  pro- 
nouns, and  adverbs.  By  James  C.  Fkrna/.d, 
12mo,  cloth,  344  pp.,  jil.SO  net. 

"It  is  a  book  of  great  value  to  all  who  tak»  nny 
interest  in  correct  and  elegant  language."— -Bcrrti- 
tnore  Jtfethofl int. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


ENGLISH  SYNONYMS, 
ANTONYMS  AND  PREPOSITIONS 

By  J.VMKS  C.  Fkrxali).  M  )rc  tlKui  7'..')0(t  classi- 
fied and  discriminated  synonyms  of  the  English 
languafre  and  nearly  4,od()  antunynis,  with  notes 
and  illustrative  examples  on  the  .correct  use  of 
prepositions.    8vu,  574  i)[).,  cloth,  .Si. .51). 

"This  book  will  do  more  to  secure  rhetorical  per- 
spicuity, propriety,  and  precision  of  expression  than 
anv  other  te^t  hook  of  lii^lnT  Knel'-'h  yt  produced." 
—  Ejc-fres.  Coc/ira ii,  Vrooklijii  Polijtechtiic  Inst. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,"  NEW  YORK 
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••HELPS   ME  TO   SLEEP" 


T'L       N.T  T"    L         C       J    For  Invalids 

1  he  Mew   1  uber  rood  a„d  infant* 

Mm.  Geo.  Barlow,  80  Webb  Ave., 
Ocean  Grove,  N.  «J.,  read  our  ndver- 
tisemcnt  in  The  Ladif.k'  Home 
Joi'ltNAL.  wrote  for  n  sample  of 
Tnrn-cnii:  uHed  it  for  severnl 
montliN  ;  now  writes  :  "  A  cupful  of 
Taro-enji  before  retiring  help;*  nie 
to  nlcep  well  and  awake  refreshed 
in  themorninK.  I  attribute  my  im- 
proved health  entirely  to  that." 

Mrs.  VV.  I.  }'AYNK,  -201  W.  120th 
St..  New  York  City,  writes:  "  After 
weaninK  our  little  boy  wo  tried 
several  foods,  all  of  which  disagreed 
with  him.  Then  our  family  phy- 
sician. Dr.  Edw.  Pauldine,  recom- 
niendeii  Tartvena,  and  since  using 
it  our  l>aby  has  gained  very  percep- 
tibly. It  agrees  with  him  in  every 
resix'Ct." 

M  iss   K  A  T  H  E  n  I  N  K   K  E  E  G  A  N, 
Trained  Nurse.  Skaneiiteles,  N.  Y., 
says:     "I    found   Tarcvena  a  great 
success  in  a  typhoid  case.     Before 
that  my  patient  could  keep  nothing 
on  his  stomach  " 
Taro-ena  is  cooked,  unsweetened  Hawaiian  taro  meal- 
nothing  added,  nothing  taken  away.  Regular  si zefjOc. large 
(1.00,  hospital  size  $3.00  at  drug  stores,  or  by  mail,  prepaid. 

9A1V1PI  F  }r\n  ENOUGH  FOR  FOUR  MEALS, 
•J'V'vAi  I  ''•>  I  VJC,  including  very  interesting  book 
on  Taro-ena,  "tlie  food  thjit  digests  itself,"  will  be  sent 
postage  paid  on  receipt  of  10c.     Address 

TARO  FOOD  CO.,  OANB^^kVcONN. 


Which? 


You  are  surely  not  going  to  be 
satisfied  with  only  8!?  or  4%  in- 
terest on  your  money,  when  you  can 
ju.st  as  safely  get  5;?. 

We  allow  ,5;f  interest,  compounded  semi- 
annually, for  the  exact  number  of  days  the 
money  is  deposited,  and 

nothing  could  be  safer 

We  loan  niuney  only  on  Improved  real 
estate,  and  the  interest  and  part  of  the  princi- 
pal is  paid  back  to  us  each  month.  The  secur- 
ity gets  larger  as  the  principal  is  reduced.  As 
fast  as  we  get  the  money  back  it  is  again  in- 
vested.  We  nave  done  this  for  the  past  1 1  years. 

You  can  immediately  withdraw  your  money 
at  any  time. 

Cxlad  to  send  you  our  interesting  booklet. 

Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

Dci)t.  K,  Calvert  lildg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


5% 


Increased 
Increased 


Secu  tity 
Income 


ASSET.S  of  ?i,75o,oo<i  and  New  York  .State  Bank- 
ing Department  supervision  protect  our  investors, 
while  tne  regular  receipt  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum 
substantially  increases  tne  ordinary  income  from  small 
savings.  On  request  we  will  refer  you  to  those  in  your 
own  State  or  immediate  locality  who  have  invested 
through  us,  and  we  will  send  you 
full  information  concerning  our 
safe  mail  investment  system,  car» 
rying  accounts  of  ^25  and  upward. 

'   Assets $!,750.(XX) 

Surplu.  and  PiofiU.  $130,000 

INDUSTRIAL   SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN  CO. 

ti;;»    IIKOAIIWAY,    NKW  YOKK  CITV 


CASH 


FOR  YOUR 
REAL  ESTATE 
■i^^Ha^^H^  OR  BUSINESS 
I  can  sell  your  farm,  home  or  busi- 
ness for  cash,  no  matter  where  lo- 
cated. Send  description  and  price 
and  learn  liow.     Write  to-day. 

FRANK  P.  CLEVELAND.  Real  Estate  Expert, 
7828  Adams  Express  Building.  Chicago,  ill. 


August  15.— The  peace  delegates  agree  on  articles 
•four  and  si.x.  Artich  hve,  which  is  believed  to 
relate  to  the  session  ol  Saghalien  Island,  is 
passed  over,  but  there  is  apparently  no  prospect 
of  an  agreement  upon  that  point  or  on  the 
question  of  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  by 
Russia.  Pessimism  prevails  in  Portsmoutn  in 
regard  to  the  outlook  for  peace. 

August  16.— Articles  seven  and  eight  of  Japanese 
terms  are  disposed  of  ;  one  article  provides  that 
Russia  shall  give  up  the  railway  from  Harbin  to 
Port  Arthur,  and  tne  other  provides  for  the  re- 
tention by  Russia  of  that  part  of  the  road  from 
Harbin  to  \'ladivostok. 

August  17.  -A  deadlock  is  reached  in  the  peace 
negotiations  at  Portsmouth,  the  Russians  refus- 
ing to  reimburse  Japan  for  the  cost  of  the  war. 
or  to  give  up  the  warships  interned  in  neutral 
ports. 

August  18.— The  Japanese  peace  envoys  are  reported 
to  have  cabled  suggestions  to  Tokyo  that  their 
terms  be  moderated.  Statements  from  members 
of  each  mission  express  utter  hopelessness  at  the 
outcome.  I'our  of  the  proposals  have  been  laid 
over  and  eight  accepted. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

August  12.  —  The  commercial  value  of  railroad 
property  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  by 
the  Census  Bureau  at  J  11,244,852,000. 

One  hundred  and  five  new  cases  of  yellow  fever 
are  reported  in  New  Orleans. 

The  trial  of  the  packers,  indicted  on  charges  of 
conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade,  accepting  rebates 
and  interfering  with  Government  witnesses,  will 
begin  on  October  2. 

August  13.— President  Roosevelt  authorizes  a  state- 
ment which  seems  to  indicate  an  abandonment 
of  his  extra-session  plan. 

August  14.--  Chairman  Shonts,  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission,  arrives  in  New  York  and 
says  that  the  proper  care  of  the  employees  would 
be  the  first  consideration  on  the  Canal  Zone. 

August  15.— The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
begins  an  investigation  of  combinations  between 
railroads  and  private  car  lines. 

August  16.  — The  National  Reciprocity  Conference 
opens  in  Chicago. 

The  National  Negro  Business  League,  in  session 
in  New  York,  nears  letter  of  commendation 
from  President  Roosevelt  and  a  speech  of 
Booker  T.  Washington. 

Senator  Dryden  and  James  M.  Beck  confer  at 
Sagamore  Hill  with  the  President  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Federal  control  of  insurance. 

August  17.  ~  Seventy-seven  new  cases  and  four 
deaths  from  yellow  fever  are  reported  from  New 
Orleans. 

Mr.  Conger,  former  Minister  to  China,  is  ap- 
pointed a  special  envoy  to  go  to  Peking  and 
investigate  the  boycott  and  Hankow  Railway 
question. 

The  National  Reciprocity  Conference  adjourns 
after  adopting  resolutions  declaring  for  a  dual 
tariff  and  deciding  upon  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

Feminine  Translation. — "  Homer!"  shouted  the 
young  man  in  the  grand  stand,  as  the  player  paused  at 
third  base. 

"Dear  me !"  exclaimed  the  young  lady  who  was 
seeing  a  ball  game  for  the  first  time.  "  I  didn't  know 
that  ball  games  were  so  literary.  Why,  that  gentle- 
man actually  brought  up  the  name  of  the  old  poet 
Homer."    Chicago  News. 


The  Ignorant  Repeater,— In  discussing  at  a 
dinner  the  voting  frauds  of  Philadelphia,  J.  G.  Gordon, 
the  Mayor's  counsel,  told  a  story  of  a  repeater. 

"  He  was  an  ignorant  chap,  this  repeater,"  said  Judge 
Gordon.  "  He  had  the  stolid  and  unmoved  look  of  an 
animal. 

"  When  they  arrested  him  he  asked  what  crime  lay 
at  his  door. 

"  '  You  are  charged,'  said  the  policeman, '  with  hav- 
ing voted  twice.' 

"  '  Charged,  am  I  ? '  muttered  the  prisoner.  '  That's 
odd.    I  expected  to  be  paid  for  it.'  "—New  York  Trib- 


A  Trifle  ITncnnventiona).  An  eccentric  farmer 
near  Highland,  Kan.,  was  married  the  other  night. 
"  Do  you,"  said  the  preacher,  "  take  this  woman  to 
be  your  wedded  wife,  to  love  and  to  cherish  in  sick- 
ness and  health,  for  better,  for  worse,  for  rich  or  for 
poor,  until  death  do  you  part  ?  "  There  was  an  awk- 
ward i)aiise.  Then  the  bridegroom  finally  replied, 
"  Them's  the  calculations."' — New  York  Tribune. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


LATEST   ASPECTS   OF   THE   CHINESE 
BOYCOTT. 

/\  CCORDING  to  Bradstreet's  the  Chinese  boycott  of  Ameri- 
**  can  goods  has  gained  headway  only  in  two  places — at  Can- 
ton where  it  has  "  made  some  progress,"  and  at  Shanghai  where  it 
"  has  assumed  a  really  serious  aspect."  Other  papers,  while  noting 
that  the  boycott  is  not  being  adopted  as  extensively  as  was  feared, 
claim  that  it  has  stirred  up  or  brought  to  light  a  very  threatening 
.spirit  in  China.  Thus  a  despatch  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
(Ind.)  reports  that  "  the  movement  against  Americans  is  spread- 
ing," and  that  "an  ugly  rancor  against  Americans  personally  is 
being  brought  into  existence,  ..."  whfle  the  St.  Louis  Globe 
Deinocrat  (Rep.)  foresees  another  Boxer  uprising  which  will  in- 
volve many  nations  besides  the  United  States,  and  says: 

"  It  is  beginning  to  be  feared  now,  however,  that  the  boycott 
will  extend  to  other  countries.  The  spirit  which  has  been  aroused 
by  the  attack  on  America  is  showing  itself  in  a  movement  against 
all  foreigners.  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  new  program  of  self- 
assertion  by  the  Chinese,  such  as  led,  during  the  Boxer  insurrec- 
tion, to  an  assault  on  all  foreigners  in  the  empire." 

But  whatever  may  be  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  it  is  generally 
believed  that,  if  the  trouble  is  allowed  to  go  on,  the  "  smoldering 
race  hatred,"  as  the  New  York  Evening  /*<?j-/(  Ind.)  again  remarks, 
"  may  be  fanned  mto  a  flame,  and  serious  consequences  may  fol- 
low." The  latest  act  complained  of  is  a  scheme  to  prevent  the 
landing  of  American  goods  by  refusing  the  use  of  lighters  and  per- 
suading coolies  not  to  work  on  American  ships  at  the  seaport 
towns.  Wong  Kai  Kah,  the  Chinese  imperial  trade  commissioner, 
who  has  been  sent  here  to  negotiate  for  a  new  treaty,  declares  in 
an  authorized  interview  that  the  boycott  is  not  sanctioned  by  his 
government,  but  is  simply  "  a  private  enterprise  "  on  the  part  of 
merchants  and  gentry  of  the  Flowery  Kingdom.  President  Roose- 
velt, however,  is  not  so  sure  on  this  point.  In  fact,  says  the  New 
York  I'erald (Ind..  Dem.),  he  "seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind 
that  the  continued  boycott  against  American  g'oods  is  encouraged 


by  Chinese  officials."  Hence  he  has  directed  Minister  Rockhill 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  the  Tientsin 
Treaty  of  1858.  This  treaty  provides  that  "  at  each  of  the  ports 
open  to  commerce,  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  be  permitted 
to  import  from  abroad  and  sell,  purchase,  and  export  all  merchan- 
dise of  which  the  importation  and  exportation  is  not  prohibited  by 
the  laws  of  the  Empire."  The  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  and 
the  New  York  Evening  /W/dnd.)  do  not  approve  of  this.     In 


THE   SHOE  THAT   PINCHED. 

Uncle  Sam-"  Wow!  Great  jumping-jacks  !  Get  it  off,  John.  That  shoe 
pinches!"  — Walker  in  The  Texarkanian  (Te.xarkana,  .\rk.) 

their  opinion  it  is  an  unwarranted  effort  to  compel  the  Chinese 
Government  to  tind  a  market  for  American  goods  in  China.  But 
the  New  York  J>'//';/( Ind.)  declares  that  "  the  notification  is  specific, 
proper,  and  reasonable,"  and  further  says  : 

"  It  is  imputing  folly  to  those  charged  with  the  protection  of  our 
treaty  rights  to  represent  them  as  capable  of  supposing  that  the 
right  of  Americans  in  China  to  import  and  sell  non-prohibited 
goods  puts  upon  the  Chinese  Government  the  responsibility  of 
providing  a  market  and  finding  purchasers  for  the  imported  wares. 

"  The  treaty  right  to  import  and  sell,  however,  does  impose  upon 
the  Chinese  Government  full  responsibility  for  the  continued  free 
access  of  American  goods  to  the  Chinese  market,  whether  condi- 
tions for  sale  in  that  market  aVe  good  or  bad.  It  is  the  plain  duty 
of  the  Chinese  authorities,  in  case  of  any  interference  with  the 
landing  of  American  goods,  as  a  violent  incident  of  the  boycott,  or 
by  any  other  process,  public  or  private,  to  secure  to  the  American 
merchants  their  full  enjoyment  of  the  rights  defined  in  Article  15, 
either  as  to  the  landing  of  goods  or  the  sale  of  them,  if  purchasers 
are  found  willing  to  buy." 

Another  cause  of  friction  is  the  desire  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment to  revoke,  or  buy  back,  the  concession  granted  to  the  Ameri- 
can China  Development  Company  of  the  right  to  build  a  railway 
between  Canton  and  Hankow.  The  facts  of  this  case  as  gathered 
from  press  accounts  are  these ;  This  company  which  is  now  con- 
trolled by  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  secured  the  right  to  build  this 
railroad  about  seven  years  ago  upon  the  express  understanding 
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that  it  would  not  transfer  the  right  to  other  "  nations,  or  people  of 
other  nationalities."  The  company  built  no  more  than  20  miles  of 
the  500  miles  of  track  which  the  main  line  was  to  include.  Finally, 
in  bold  disregard  of  the  provision  against  a  sale  and  transfer,  the 
majority  of  the  American  stockholders  sold  their  shares  to  a  Bel- 
gium syndicate  headed  by  King  Leopold.  Upon  hearing  of  this 
sale,  ti  J  Chi  ;se  Government  proceeded  to  annul  the  concession. 
Thereupon  Mr.  Morgan  induced  the  Belgian  purchasers  to  resell 

the  right  to  the  American  capital- 
ists. The  Chinese  Government, 
thus  being  blocked  in  its  attempt 
to  confiscate  the  right  to  build 
the  railroad,  came  forward  with 
an  offer  to  buy  the  concession  for 
$6,400,000.  Mr.  Morgan  concluded 
tiiat  it  would  be  advisable  to  accept 
the  offer,  and  so  on  behalf  of  his 
associates  he  informed  the  Peking 
authorities  that  he  would  not  insist 
upon  building  the  railroad  if  the 
Chinese  wished  to  build  it  them- 
selves. But  when  this  proposi- 
tion became  known,  the  cry  was 
raised  that  the  surrender  of  the 
road  would  weaken  American  trade  and  our  commercial  posi- 
tion in  China,  and  so  the  deal  was  declared  otf  for  the  time 
being.  The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  (Rep.)  believes  that  the  road 
siiould  be  held  by  all  means,  as  an  aid  to  "  the  extension  of 
American  trade  in  the  Orient."  On  the  other  hand,  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  in  discussing  some  of  the  moral  and  politi- 
cal phases  of  the  question,  says  : 

"  In  spite  of  the  inability  of  our  Department  of  State  to  discover 
any  evidence  that  the  Development  Company  had  forfeited  its 
American  status,  the  Chinese  declined  to  be  hoodwinked  again  by 
any  Belgian  syndicate,  however  carefully  disguised.  .  .  .  But  the 
injury  which  has  been  done  to  American  enterprise  in  China  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  even  the  surgery  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  Chinese  are  not  at  all  likely  to  forget  that  long  after 
the  company  holding  the  Canton-Hankow  concession  had  been 
completely  Belgianized  they  were  officially  assured  that  the  United 
States  Government  con.siders  the  American  China  Development 
Company  to  be  in  good  faith  an  American  company.   .   .   .  The 
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■■  IT    HUKT.S  1 

—  Maybell  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


impression  left  by  that  will  remain  on  the  Chinese  mind,  even  after 
the  American  status  of  the  company  has  been  indisputably  re- 
stored. Thus  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese  toward  tiie  corporation 
will  remain  one  of  Sxed  suspicion  and  distrust,  and  it  can  hardly 
be  to  the  advantage  of  American  prestige  in  the  Far  East  to  have 
such  a  company  build  a  railroad  for  China  against  the  express  de- 
sire and  proved  readiness  of  the  Chinese  to  do  it  for  themselves." 


THE   DECLINING    BIRTH-RATE. 

"  13  ACE  suicide  in  the  United  States  is  a  real  condition,  not  a 
*- *■  theory."  Thus  speaks  the  special  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  in  commenting  on  an  official  bulletin  just  is- 
sued by  the  Census  Bureau,  which  he  declares  "  thoroughly  vindi- 
cates President  Roosevelt's  warning"  to  white  American  families. 
This  bulletin  presents  an  analysis  by  Prof.  Walter  F.  Willcox, 
of  Cornell  University,  of  data  obtained  in  the  twelfth  census. 
The  professor  finds  that  "  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  children  under  ten  years  of  age  constituted  one-third,  and 
at  the  end  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  population  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  this  decrease  in  proportion  began  as  early  as  1810, 
and  has  "continued  uninterruptedly,"  tho"at  varying  rates,"  in 
each  successive  decade.  But  as  this  decHne  might  indicate  an  in- 
crease in  the  average  duration  of  life  as  well  as  a  decrease  of  births. 
Professor  Willcox  discarded  this  fact  in  his  calculations  and 
reached  his  final  conclusions  by  taking  the  proportion  of  children 
to  women  of  child-bearing  age.  "  In  i860  the  number  of  children 
under  five  years  of  age  to  1,000  women  fifteen  to  forty-nine  years 
of  age  was  634 ;  in  1900  it  was  only  474."  So  the  professor  is  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  "  there  has  been  a  persistent  decline  in  the 
birth-rate  since  i860."  But,  says  he,  "the  change  in  the  whole 
country  .  .  .  was  not  typical  of  what  was  true  of  most  of  its  parts 
but  rather  the  resultant  of  opposite  changes." 

In  only  six  States — Maryland,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Indiana — did  the  proportion  decrease  in  every  one  of 
the  five  decades  in  which  count  was  taken,  and  in  only  Delaware, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Oregon, 
and  Colorado  did  it  follow  the  tendency  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
The  area  with  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  children  in  the  de- 
cade 1890  to  1900  includes  all  Atlantic  States  except  Maryland, 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Georgia,  and  also  Alabama,  Louisiana, 
Oklahoma,  and  Nevada.     The  places  in  which  is  recorded  the 
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1)H.  KoMURA  (to  near-sighted  patient)    "  Try  our  new  lenses  and  yo\i'll  see 
everything  as  clearly  as  I  do."  — Thorndike  in  the  I'hiladelphia  Press. 


It  is  said  that  outside  influences  arc  at  work  to  f.iiilitate  the  work  of  the  peace 
commission.  -Leipzijjer  in  the  Detroit  News. 


HELPING   THE    PEACE    DOVE. 
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GENERAL  KITCHENER, 

Who  believes  it  necessary  to  guard  India  from 
Russian  aggression. 


THE  EARL  OF  MINTO, 

Who  succeeds  Lord  Curzon  as  Viceroy  and 
Governor-General  of  India. 


LORD   CURZON, 

Who  resigned  because  he  disagreed  with  the 
poHcy  of  the  British  Government  in  India. 


AN   ADMINISTRATIVE   CHANGE   IN   INDIA. 


relatively  smallest  number  of  children  are  Massachusetts  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  North  Dakota  and  Indian  Territory  could 
boast  of  the  largest  proportion  of  children  in  1900.  Another  im- 
portant fact  found  by  Professor  Willcox  is  that  the  negro  popula- 
tion, unlike  the  white,  did  not,  during  the  course  of  the  decades 
considered,  show  a  steady  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  the  chil- 
dren under  ten  years  of  age  ;  but  "  in  the  last  twenty  years,  how- 
ever, the  decline  in  the  proportion  of  negro  children  has  been  es- 
pecially rapid."  The  New  York  bureau  of  statistics  finds  that 
only  11,905  of  the  59,196  babies  born  in  Manhattan  last  year  were 
offspring  of  American  parentage.  A  comparison  between  the 
different  nationalities  in  that  city  shows  that  the  Hebrews  are  the 
most  prolific.  The  Italians  come  next,  and  then  the  Irish  and  the 
Germans,  in  the  order  named.  In  discussing  the  causes  of  the 
declining  fecundity  of  native  white  American  women,  Professor 
Willcox  seems  to  favor  that  suggested  by  Gen.  Francis  A. 
Walker,  who  attributes  it  to  "  the  influx  of  foreigners  and  the 
resultant  shock  to  the  population  instinct  of  the  natives." 


WHAT  CAUSED   LORD   CURZON   TO    RESIGN. 

nPHE  resignation  of  Lord  Curzon  as  Viceroy  and  Governor- 


1 


General  of  India  was  accorded  more  than  usual  attention  by 


the  American  press  last  week.  As  the  Baltimore  Evening  Herald 
points  out,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  a  peculiar  interest 
in  this  remarkable  man  and  feel  almost  personally  attached  to  him 
because,  by  his  marriage  with  Mary  Victoria  Leiter,  of  Chicago,  he 
placed  a  daughter  of  America  upon  a  viceregal  throne.  The  resig- 
nation, announced  on  August  20,  was  offered  and  accepted  on  ac- 
count of  a  radical  and  irreconcilable  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  Viceroy  and  General  Kitchener  as  to  the  new  scheme  for  army 
administration  in  India,  the  General  being  supported  by  the  home 
government.  The  conflict  between  these  two  men  "  is  the  old  one 
between  civilian  and  professional  domination  of  military  affairs," 
says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  which  proceeds  to  explain  the  situation 
as  follows : 

"The  direction  of  affairs  in  India  is  vested  in  a  viceroy  who 
governs  with  the  assistance  of  a  council.  One  member  of  the 
council  is  the  viceroy's  adviser — and  mouthpiece — in  regard  to  mili- 
tary affairs.     Hitherto  that  member  has  had  the  power  to  veto  the 


plans  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  except  when  the 
army  was  actually  engaged  in  hostilities.  No  scheme  of  reorgan- 
ization, retrenchment,  or  readjustment  could  be  carried  out  when 
he  stood  in  the  way.  Lord  Kitchener  assumed  the  post  of  com- 
mander-in-chief shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war  in  South  Africa. 
He  is  acknowledged  to  have  a  genius  for  organization  greater  than 
that  possessed  by  any  other  English  soldier  since  the  days  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  He  went  to  India  with  very  definite  plans. 
He  insisted  that  those  plans,  providing  for  the  remodeling  of  the 
army  system,  should  be  sanctioned  by  the  viceroy  and  his  council. 
Furthermore,  he  demanded  that  the  commander-in  chief  should 
become  the  military  member  of  the  council,  thus  ending  the  sys- 
tem that  left  the  executive  head  of  the  army  constantly  liable  to 
the  interference  of  an  officer  of  inferior  military  rank.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  sustained  Kitchener,  and  Lord  Curzon  sent 
in  his  resignation." 

In  striking  a  comparison  between  the  ideas  of  colonial  govern- 
ment that  prevail  in  England  and  those  current  in  the  United  States 
the  Washington  Post  gives  a  graphic  illustration  of  the  cause  of 
the  trouble : 

"  If  General  Corbin,  commander-in-chief  in  the  Philippines, 
should  protest  against  Governor-General  Wright's  methods  and 
demand  a  free  hand  in  the  Philippines  on  the  ground  of  a  threat- 
ened invasion  by  Japan,  the  situation  would  not  be  unlike  that  in 
India.  The  Indian  Government,  however,  has  much  greater 
powers  than  the  Philippine  Government,  and  General  Corbin  would 
have  much  stronger  reasons  for  protesting  to  Washington  against 
civil  interference  than  General  Kitchener  had  in  appealing  lo  Lon- 
don. But  the  action  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
case  of  a  dispute  between  the  civil  and  military  authorities  of  the 
Philippines  is  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  civil  authority  would 
be  made  paramount  without  question." 

The  New  York  Times  refers  to  the  selection  of  Lord  Minto  to 
succeed  Lord  Curzon  as  "a  wise  choice,"  and  seems  to  think  that 
the  new  viceroy  will  be  careful  not  to  oppose  any  of  the  grand 
projects  which  General  Kitchener  and  the  British  Government 
now  have  on  hand.  If  this  be  so,  it  will  not  be  long,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  New  York  Globe,  before  "the  whole  northwestern  fron- 
tier of  India  from  Tibet  to  Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan"  will  be 
fortified  as  a  precaution  against  a  threatened  invasion  by  Russia. 
For  it  seems  to  be  fear  of  Russia  that  is  causing  England  to  reor- 
ganize her  Indian  government  in  order  to  place  it  in  a  stronger 
military  position. 
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THE   PASSING   OF   ADDICKS. 

RECENT  events  in  Delaware  indicate  that  John  Edward  Ad- 
dicks  has  "  got  to  the  bottom  of  his  barrel  "  and  has  "  reached 
the  end  of  his  string."  As  the  story  goes,  his  oldest  friends  are 
now  convinced  that  he  can  never  win  the  coveted  senatorship,  and 
so  they  have  begun  to  take  thought  of  themselves  and  of  the  wel- 
fare of  their  party.  Senator  James  Frank  Alice,  for  a  long  time 
Addicks's  most  faithful  ally,  is  reported  to  have  renounced  alle- 
giance to  his  old  chief  and  joined  the  Du  Pont  faction.  If  such  is 
really  the  case  the  result,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  (Ind.),  will  be  the  reelection  of  Allee,  with  either  H.  A. 
Du  Pont  or  T.  Coleman  Du  Pont  as  his  colleague  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  "The  Du  Fonts  have  taken  Addicks's  place  as 
'angel '  for  the  Republicans  of  Delaware,"  says  T/ie  Ledger,  2ix\6. 
as  Allee  is  a  shrewd  politician  and  has  the  patronage  of  the  State 
at  his  disposal,  the  combination  will  be  able  to  keep  Addicksdown 
for  good. 

The  'VJzsh'mgXon  Evening  Star  {Ind..),  however,  is  less  hopeful 
of  the  accomplishment  of  this  end,  and,  speaking  of  Mr.  Addicks, 
says: 

"It  is  agreeable  news,  but  it  might  be  well  not  to  rejoice  too 
soon.  He  is  a  man  of  many  resources,  and,  altho  not  as  rich  as  he 
once  was,  has  still  a  pile.  And  while  his  pile  holds  out  his  ambi- 
tion is  likely  to  keep  it  company.  What  his  old  friends  may  find 
it  necessary  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  fight  him  openly,  and  that  will 
try  their  pluck.  After  truckling  to  him  so  long  have  they  got  the 
necessary  sand  ? " 

The  election  of  a  United  States  Senator  can  not  occur  in  Dela- 
ware for  two  years,  as  the  legislature  will  not  meet  sooner,  and  so 
in  the  mean  time  the  State  must  be  content  with  one  Senator. 
But  if  the  deadlock  is  broken  and  Addicks  is  defeated  in  1908, 
this  will  be  the  last  chapter  of  what  T/ie  Ledger  calls  "  the  most 
remarkable  episode  of  senatorial  elections."  We  take  from  the 
Kansas  C\\.y  Journal  {Rt^.)  the  following  summary  of  the  political 
career  of  Mr.  Addicks: 

"  Sixteen  years  ago  Addicks  first  conceived  his  idea  of  buying  a 
senatorship  in  Delaware.  He  was  not  a  citizen  of  the  State,  but 
he  had  long  had  business  dealings  there  as  a  speculator  in  public 
franchises,  and  so  was  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
men  who  are  usually  sent  to  the  legislature.  They  were  a  venal 
set,  and  so  he  concluded  that  the  selection  of  a  Senator  was  sim- 


ply a  matter  of  so  many  dollars  and  cents.  Addicks  appeared  at 
Dover  in  1889  shortly  after  the  Republicans  had  carried  the  State. 
For  a  few  years  he  carefully  studied  the  political  situation,  made 
friends  with  the  Republican  leaders,  and  contributed  liberally  to- 
ward all  campaign  purposes.  In  1895  he  thought  he  had  things  all 
going  his  way,  so  he  announced  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Senate.  He  succeeded,  however,  only  so  far  as  to  tie  up  the  leg- 
islature in  a  deadlock.     There  was  no  election. 

"  Four  years  later  Addicks  made  another  attempt  and  failed 
again.  In  1901  there  was  a  third  deadlock,  and  the  legislature  ad- 
journed without  electmg  a  Senator,  altho  there  were  two  places  to 
fill.  In  1903  he  made  his  fourth  attempt.  The  fight  was  long  and 
stubborn,  but  the  deadlock  was  finally  broken,  and  Allee  was 
elected  to  the  long  term  and  Ball  was  elected  to  the  short  term. 
Allee  was  the  tool  of  Addicks  and  was  chosen  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  would  resign  whenever  there  was  a  po.ssibility  of 
Addicks  being  elected  as  his  successor.  Allee  offered  to  resign  in 
favor  of  Addicks  this  session.  His  proposal,  however,  was  not 
accepted  by  the  necessary  majority.  The  legislature  has  ad- 
journed and  Addicks  is  still  a  private  citizen,  and  Delaware  still 
lacks  full  representation  in  the  United  States  Senate." 


A   SUCCESSFUL   AIR-SHIP   IN    NEW   YORK. 

COUNTLESS  numbers  of  women,  children,  and  also  men,  in 
New  York,  according  to  the  local  papers,  were  unable  to 
suppress  their  excitement  and  surprise  when  they  beheld  for  the 
first  time  a  real  air-ship  sailing  under  almost  perfect  control  over 
the  upper  part  of  the  city  last  week.  "  Thousands  of  Manhattan 
folks,"  says  The  Times,  "  nearly  twisted  their  necks  out  of  joint 
in  their  eagerness  to  behold  the  picturesque  spectacle."  T/ie 
Herald  estimates  that  there  were  500,000,  and  TJie  ]l'orld  that 
there  were  2,000,000,  persons  who  "threw  back  their  heads  and 
watched  the  air-ship  move  across  the  celestial  background,"  while 
The  American,  which  is  responsible  for  the  event,  declares  that 
"business  in  the  area  of  the  flight  was  practically  suspended  and 
all  New  York  enjoyed"  the  thrilling  sight. 

But  while  New  York  was  keenly  interested  in  this  ocular  demon- 
stration of  the  dirigibility  of  a  balloon,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
praise  which  has  been  heaped  upon  Mr.  A.  Roy  Knabenshue,  the 
young  Toledo  aeronaut  who  planned  and  operated  it,  was  accorded 
to  him  simply  because  of  his  daring,  and  not  for  the  reason,  as  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  points  out,  that  his  ship  or  his  feat  marks 
" any  advance  in  the  science  of  aerial  navigation."     The  Times 


SENATOR   CULLOM   EXHIBITS   HIS   I■.^TENT  GATE. 


THE  NEW   MAXIMUM   AND   MINIMl'M   TARITF  STYLE. 


-McWhorter  in  the  St.  Taul  Dispatch. 

THE   NEW  TARIFF   IDEA   ILLUSTRATED. 


— Naughton  in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 
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Courtesy  of  The  New  York  "  Auiericau." 

knabenshue's  air-ship  as  it  looked  rising  above  central  park, 

NEW  YORK. 

declares  that  the  experiment  proves  that  the  air-ship  is  still  a  "  toy." 
This  also  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Knabenshue  himself; 
for,  altho  he  pronounced  his  flight  to  be  "one  of  the  greatest  suc- 
cesses in  the  history  of  aeronautics,"  he  admitted  to  a  reporter  of 
The  T?-ibune  that  he  did  not  think  that "  the  air-ship  will  ever  be  a 
practical  machine." 

The  American  speaks  in  a  similar  vein.  Its  great  stroke  of 
journalism  in  flying  an  air-ship  over  New  York  was  "intended 
merely  as  a  test,"  and  the  result  proves,  says  this  paper,  that  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  aerial  navigation 
"will  come  at  all  in  the  shape  which  the  daring  Knabenshue  has 
given  to  his  air-ship."  The  Tribune,  by  way  of  general  comment 
on  the  lessons  to  be  taught  by  the  exploits  of  this  young  American 
rival  of  Santos-Dumont,  remarks: 

"  Curiosity  about  the  appearance  and  behavior  of  his  air-ship 
having  been  satisfied,  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire  what  he  accom- 
plished. Well,  absolutely  nothing  new.  In  about  half  an  hour 
yesterday  he  traveled  four  miles,  besides  describing  several  circles 
while  aloft.  His  average  speed  was  from  eight  to  ten  miles  an 
hour.  Two  years  ago  one  of  the  air-ships  of  the  Lebaudy  brothers, 
in  France,  covered  a  distance  of  forty-six  miles  in  an  hour  and 
forty-one  minutes.  If  an  allowance  is  made  for  the  favorable  in- 
fluence of  the  wind  on  that  occasion,  the  achievement  indicated 
a  capacity  of  making  nearly  or  quite  twenty  miles  an  hour  in  a 
calm.  There  is  nothing  startling  or  revolutionary  in  the  Toledo 
boy's  performance. 

"The  style  of  craft  in  which  Knabenshue  is  giving  his  exhibi- 
tions also  lacks  novelty.  Fully  a  score  of  other  men  have  already 
tried  it.  A  gas  bag,  sliaped  like  an  enormous  sweet  potato,  fur- 
nishes the  necessary  buoyancy,  and  a  gasoline  engine  the  propell- 
ing power.  In  still  another  particular  the  ascents  in  New  York 
follow  an  all  too  familiar  precedent.  The  inventor  of  the  machine 
which  has  just  been  tried  in  this  city,  Mr.  Baldwin,  has  the  good 
sense  not  to  risk  his  own  neck  by  riding  in  it.  He  allows  some- 
body else  to  do  so.  That  is  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Lebaudy 
brothers.  Montgomery,  the  California  man  who  u.ses  a  detacha- 
ble balloon  to  hoist  his  aeroplane  before  it  makes  a  horizontal 
flight,  never  goes  aloft  himself.  He  employs  a  substitute,  and  the 
last  one  that  he  secured  was  killed  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  discre- 
tion which  Mr.  Baldwin  betrays  has  ample  justification  in  the  fate 


of  Severo,  a  Brazilian,  who  fell  from  an  appalling  height  after  the 
bursting  of  his  gas  reservoir,  and  that  of  I)e  Bradslcy,  another 
aeronaut,  who  engaged  in  the  same  sort  of  experiment  in  France, 
a  few  years  ago. 

"One  of  the  most  unpleasant  features  of  Knabenshue's  ventures 
is  his  blindness  or  indifference  to  the  perils  which  attend  it.  He 
frankly  refers  to  his  'mania  '  for  the  sport ;  and  that  phrase  happily 
describes  the  enthusiasm  which  inspires  him.  For  military  recon- 
noissance,  for  mountain  climbing,  and  for  geographical  explora- 
tion the  air-ship  will  unquestionably  prove  useful.  The  develop- 
ment of  its  mechanism  demands  engineering  skill  and  aeronautic 
experience,  but  most  of  the  persons  who  are  identified  with  the 
work  of  testing  flying  machines  are  dominated  mainly  by  an  un- 
fortunate passion  for  reckless  sport." 


NEGLIGENCE   ON   THE   "BENNINGTON 


M  \ 


"  I  ^RUE  to  Secretary  Bonaparte's  promise,  the  report  of  the 
-■-  Court  of  Inquiry  into  the  Bennington  affair  is  in  no  way  a 
"  whitewashing"  document.  It  distributes  blame  in  an  uncompro- 
mising way.  Its  findings  are  even  more  startling  than  some  of  the 
advance  statements  in  the  press  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disaster. 
The  newspapers  were  disposed  to  lay  the  blame  on  defective  boil- 
ers, and  on  the  inexperience  of  the  naval  engineers,  but  according 
to  the  court  the  disaster  was  due  directly  to  a  lax  state  of  disci- 
pline and  a  low  standing  of  efficiency  on  board  the  ship  in  respect 
to  the  engine-room.  If  the  allegations  in  the  report  are  estab- 
lished by  the  testimony  at  a  court-martial,  says  the  Brooklyn 
Statidard  Union,  "  the  disaster  was  in  no  sense  an  accident,  but  a 
shameful  disgrace,  compared  to  which  loss  in  battle  would  be  oc- 
casion for  pride." 

The  report  of  the  court,  headed  by  Commodore  H.  N.  Steven- 
son, holds  that  the  boilers  of  the  gunboat  were  in  fair  condition, 
and  declares  that  the  explosion  was  caused  by  excessive  pressure 
in  boiler  "B."  The  main  features  of  the  report  are  condensed  by 
the  Brooklyn  Ciiizen  as  follows  : 

"This  excessive  pressure  came  about  through  the  mistake  of 
fireman  D.  N.  Holland,  who  closed  the  valve  connecting  the  boiler 
with  the  steam-gage,  instead  of  the  valve  on  the  air-cock  alone,  as 


THE  AIR-SHIP  SAILING  OVER  NEW  YORK  AT  A  HEIGHT  OF  ABOUT   I.OOO  FEET. 
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he  had  been  ordered  to  do  by  Frank  de  Courtani,  the  acting  water- 
tender.  As  a  result  of  this  mistake,  the  steam-gage  failed  to  reg- 
ister the  pressure  in  the  boiler.  Neither  the  fireman,  Holland,  nor 
the  water-tender,  De  Courtani,  noticed  that  the  steam-gage  was 
not  recording,  and  continued  pushing  the  fires  on  this  boiler.  The 
safety  valves  and  the  sentinel  valves  had  not  been  overhauled  and 
tested  since  July,  1904,  altho  orders  had  been  given  for  this  to  be 
done  in  March,  1905.  The  safety-valves  were  set  at  145  pounds, 
altho  orders  had  been  given  en  route  from  Honolulu  to  keep  the 
pressure  down  to  130  to  135  pounds.  The  hand  gear  for  lifting  the 
safety-valves  was  not  in  working  order,  and  the  valves  failed  to 
lift  at  the  pressure  for  which  they  were  set.  The  pressure  in- 
creased without  relief  until  it  was  beyond  the  strength  of  the  boiler, 
which  collapsed  in  its  weakest  part.  E.  B.  Ferguson,  the  chief 
machinists'  mate,  on  watch  in  charge  of  the  engine  and  fire  rooms, 
failed  to  inspect  boiler  'B'  under  his  charge  while  steam  was 
being  raised,  and  also  failed  to  cause  the  steam -gage  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  boiler." 

Of  the  men  in  charge  of  the  boilers  when  the  explosion  occurred 
on  July  21,  only  one  is  living  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  failing  to 

do  his  duty,  and  he  is  Charles  T.  Wade,  a 

young  ensign  whose  service  in  the  Naval  Aca- 
demy and  the  navy  covers  about  eight  years. 
The  court  finds  him  guilty  of  neglecting  toa.s- 
sure  himself  by  personal  investigation  that 
the  safety-valves  on  the  boiler  were  overhauled 
and  kept  in  good  working  order.  Further,  the 
ensign  failed  to  keep  the  sentinel-valves  in 
good  working  order,  and  failed  to  cause  the 
safety  and  sentinel  valves  on  all  boilers  to  be 
tested  in  accordance  with  the  navy  regula- 
tions. The  court  recommends  that  Ensign 
Wade  be  brought  to  trial  before  a  court-mar- 
tial. Says  the  New  York  Tribune  in  regard 
to  Wade : 

"The  incompetency  which  Mr.  Wade  seem- 
ingly exhibited  is  so  amazing  that  the  public 
will  regard  it  with  indignation.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  he  did  not  know  the  A, 
B,  C  of  steam  engineering;  and,  whatever 
was  the  ignorance  which  he  displayed,  there 
is  yet  a  positive  disobedience  of  instructions 
for  him  to  explain." 


ENSICN    CHARLES   T.    WADE 


The  report  is  an  effective  answer  to  the 
statements  that  have  been  made  in  the  press 
regarding  the  bad  condition  of  the  boilers 
of  American  war-ships,  but  the  papers  continue  to  discuss  the 
need  of  a  well-trained  corps  of  engineers.  The  Baltimore  Sun 
says: 

"It  may  be  questioned,  in  view  of  the  Bentiing/on  explosion, 
whether  tlie  Navy  Department's  policy  of  restricting  engineering 
appointments  in  tlie  navy  to  graduates  at  Annapolis  is  best  for  the 
service.  The  graduates  of  the  Naval  Academy  are  bright  fellows, 
no  doubt,  but  only  a  few  of  them  have  a  talent  for  mathematics, 
physics,  mechanics,  and  other  like  sciences  that  underlie  the  en- 
gineer's equipment.  It  is  well  known  tliat  there  is  difficulty  in 
getting  from  their  number  enough  men  to  take  post-graduate 
courses  at  the  Boston  Technological  School  and  thus  prepare 
themselves  for  the  engine-room  and  machine-shop  of  the  modern 
battleship  or  cruiser.  The  result  is  that  the  service  is  short  of 
capable  trained  men  who  know  how  to  handle  boilers,  engines, 
repair  shops,  electrical  installation,  etc.  The  l^eiuiiiti^lon  is  not 
the  first  ot  our  war-ships  to  be  injured  by  reason  ot  insufficient  at- 
tention in  (he  engineering  (lei)artinont.  The  remedy,  it  seems,  is 
to  inject  some  new  blood  from  civil  lile  into  tlie  engineering  de- 
partments of  our  ships.  It  is  all  very  well  to  reserve  good  berths 
for  Annapolis  graduates,  but  the  practise  is  carried  too  far  when 
it  results  in  starving  the  engine-rooms.  There  are  many  graduates 
yearly  from  our  technological  schools  who  are  as  capable  as  any 
that  can  be  found.  The  engineering  department  of  the  navy  ought 
to  be  recruited  in  part  from  this  outside  talent,  which  has  !)een 
educated  in  the  art  of  ship  construction,  management,  and  repair. 


The  young  naval  officer  in  charge  of  the 
engine-room  of  the  Bennington,  who  is  to  be 
court-martialed  "  for  negligence  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty."  Wade  is  twenty-five 
years  old. 


It  is  possible  to  carry  too  far  the  policy  of  keeping  all  appointments 
in  the  navy  for  naval  officers,  especially  when  no  exception  is  made 
of  classes  of  appointments  for  which  Annapolis  graduates  have  no 
special  qualifications." 

CASTRO    IN   A   WARLIKE    MOOD   AGAIN. 

CIPRIANO  CASTRO,  the  defiant  dictator  of  Venezuela,  re- 
cently defeated  the  New  York  and  Bermudez  Asphalt  Com- 
pany in  the  highest  court  in  the  dispute  over  the  annulment  of  a 
concession  to  work  the  lake  of  pitch  in  Venezuela.  He  is  now 
reported  as  renewing  his  bellicose  attitude  toward  the  United 
States,  while  the  Venezuela  Congress  is  voting  money  for  the 
army  and  navy.  Some  American  editors  are  inclined  to  admire 
the  fearless  way  in  which  Castro  jostles  the  asphalt  trust.  A  few 
newspapers  treat  his  threats  seriously,  and  others  fear  this  "sec- 
ond Bolivar"  may  increase  the  ill-feeling  against  the  United  States 
in  South  America.  Castro,  says  the  Atlanta  Journal,  "  is  deter- 
mined to  create  the  impression  that  Venezuela  can  lick  any  asphalt 
trust  on  land  or  any  European  bill  collector  on 
water." 

The  asphalt  case  is  the  one  which  Castro 
refused  to  arbitrate,  when  requested  to  do  so 
by  the  State  Department,  and  the  decision 
just  rendered  by  the  highest  court  of  Vene- 
zuela is  the  last  in  a  long  series  of  litigation 
which  have  been  carried  on  for  years.  The 
ownership  of  this  concession  was  long  in  dis- 
pute between  the  New  York  and  Bermudez 
Company  and  the  Warner-Quinlan  Syndicate, 
and  the  courts  decided  in  favor  of  the  former. 
Angered  by  the  outcome,  Castro,  in  1904,  the 
newspapers  tell  us,  demanded  from  the  trust 
$9,500,000,  on  a  charge  that  it  had  given  aid 
to  a  revolutionary  movement.  Suit  was 
brought,  and  soon  afterward  a  government 
gunboat  seized  the  trust  properties.  By  the 
decision  Venezuela  "dissolves  the  contracts," 
compels  the  Bermudez  Company  to  pay  dam- 
ages for  the  aid  given  the  Matos  revolution, 
and  sequesters  the  trust  property. 

Just  after  this  decision  the  Venezuela  Con- 
gress voted  $2,500,000  for  the  army  and  navy, 
and  orders  were  placed  in  Europe  for  tor- 
pedo-boats, guns,  and  ammunition.  At  first 
it  was  thought  that  Castro  was  preparing  for  war  with  his  old- 
time  enemy,  Colombia.  Then  it  was  reported  that  Castro  intended 
to  resist  "  the  Roosevelt  doctrine."  Castro  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  his  army  would  fight  as  well  as  the  Boers  did,  and  could 
"whip  the  Yankees."  Then  again  it  was  said  that  Castro  feared 
the  United  States  would  seek  to  restore  to  the  New  York  and 
Bermudez  Company  its  asphalt  concession. 

While  it  is  expected  that  the  trust  will  appeal  to  the  United 
States  Government,  few  American  papers  believe  that  the  State 
Department  will  interfere  just  now.  Judge  William  J.  Calhoun,  a 
prominent  lawyer  of  Chicago,  has  been  sent  down  to  Venezuela  by 
President  Roosevelt  to  look  into  matters  concerning  our  relations 
with  the  Republic,  and  into  the  merits  of  the  asphalt  controversy 
in  particular,  and  it  is  said  tliat  all  future  action  will  be  based  upon 
the  report  made  by  him. 

It  is  admitted  in  the  press  that  the  exact  merits  of  the  contro- 
versy are  not  known  in  this  country.  But  the  confirmation  by  the 
Venezuela  court  of  last  resort  of  the  finding  of  the  lower  court  in 
the  case  is  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  decision  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  Venezuela. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  assures  us  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  Castro  making  war  on  the  United  States.  Nobody  in  Washing- 
ton, it  says,  is  worried  about  the  situation.     But  the  Washington 
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Times  calls  Castro's  attitude  a  symptom  of  a  "disease  entitled  to 
serious  attention,"  and  adds  ; 

"  If  Castro  could  find  a  proper  diplomatic  method  by  which  he 
could  make  war  on  the  asphalt  outfit  without  forcing  this  country 
to  intervene,  there  would  be  considerable  satisfaction  here.  Un- 
fortunately, as  common  opinion  regards  the  matter,  Castro  can  not 
get  as  violent  with  the  trust  as  he  would  like  to  get,  and  as  plenty 
of  Americans  would  be  glad  to  see  him  get,  without  forcing  this 
country  into  the  game.  Then,  notwithstanding  his  late  purchases 
of  war  materials,  he  would  just  as  likely  as  not  make  some  strik- 
ing discoveries  about  the  Yankee  pigs. 

"  The  proposal  to  organize  a  coalition  of  Venezuela,  Ecuador, 
Peru,  and  Colombia  against  the  United  States,  attributed  to  Cas- 
tro, is  fully  as  humorous  as  the  Chauvinistic  President's  idea  of 
fighting  Uncle  Sam  all  alone,  and  thus  keeping  a  monopoly  of  the 
glory.  But  while  it  looks  humorous  in  one  way,  it  is  serious  in  an- 
other. There  is  ill-will  in  South  America  toward  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  growing  more  serious,  instead  of  less.  Chile, 
Colombia,  Venezuela,  all  look  askance  upon  this  country;  Argen- 
tina is  fast  becoming  our  greatest  rival  in  certain  lines  of  com- 
merce ;  Brazil  trades  elsewhere  when  she  buys,  tho  we  are  by  far 
the  best  customers  for  the  things  she  has  to  sell ;  and  Germany  is 
commercially  paramount  in  the  country. 

"  The  South  American  situation  is  bad,  and  fast  getting  no  bet- 
ter. The  humorous  manifestations  of  Castro  are  merely  a  symp- 
tom ;  the  disease  is  entitled  to  serious  attention." 


and  with  the  prophetic  eyes  of  a  Chicago  educator  witness  the 
feminine  State  Executive  and  lawmakers.  We  can  foresee  a  fern 
mine  Stock  Exchange  bedlam,  and  mentally  contemplate  a  ward 
meeting  run  by  women.  But  why  pursue  the  subject  further? 
Man  has  seen  his  best  days.  Woman  is  slowly  but  surely  coming 
to  the  front,  so  saith  the  Chicago  oracle." 


INDUSTRIAL   SUPREMACY    OF   WOMEN. 

DAVID  J.  BREWER,  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  lately  predicted  that  we  may  yet  see  the  day  when  a 
woman  shall  be  sitting  in  the  Presidential  chair;  and  now  W.  L. 
Bodine,  superintendent  of  compulsory  education  in  Chicago, 
comes  forward  with  the  assertion  that  women  may  yet  achieve  in- 
dustrial supremacy  over  men,  and  that  if  present  conditions  con- 
tinue to  the  end  of  the  century,  men  will  be  in  a  pathetic  minority. 
After  noting  Federal  statistics  which  date  back  some  twenty  years, 
and  which  prove  conclusively  that  the  industrial  competition  of 
women,  children,  and  machine  labor  has  been  slowly  but  surely 
driving  men  out  of  large  cities  back  into  fields  where  heavy  man- 
ual labor  is  necessary,  Mr.  Bodine  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"  Man,  like  the  Indian,  is  dying  out  and  being  driven  away.  In 
1890  there  were  3,914,571  women  employed  in  gainful  occupations 
in  America.  In  1900  the  number  had  increased  to  5,329,807.  The 
birth-rate  among  the  female  population  is  increasing,  and  the 
death-rate  decreasing.  It  is  just  the  reverse  among  the  males. 
We  are  rapidly  drifting  to  the  age  of  the  '  eternal  feminine,'  when 
man  will  be  a  back  number  and  forced  to  the  soil  and  those  fields 
of  labor  where  only  his  physical  endurance  will  save  him  in  the 
struggle  for  survival." 

Little  of  the  comment  that  has  been  evoked  by  Mr.  Bodine's 
statements  is  in  support  of  his  views.  Most  newspapers  are  in- 
clined to  meet  his  assertions  with  sarcasm.  Mr.  Bodine,  says  the 
Boston  Journal,  "  takes  his  own  little  discovery  too  seriously. 
More  women  work  for  wages  than  ever  before,  but  no  larger  num- 
ber are  wealth  producers."     The  Brooklyn  Times  adds: 

"  There  is  one  consolation.  The  process  of  grinding  men  down, 
molding  them,  as  it  were,  into  mine  workers,  human  plows,  and 
cart  horses,  rnust  perforce  be  a  necessarily  slow  one.  We  needn't 
expect  it  for  a  few  years  to  come,  a  decade  or  so  at  least,  so  that 
the  present  generation,  and  one  or  two  more  to  follow,  can  still  feel 
that  they  have  something  to  live  for.  The  present  generation  will 
not  be  obliged  to  seek  a  small  loan  to  play  the  races  from  the  fe- 
male banker  of  the  domestic  circle,  nor  shall  he  be  stationed  at  the 
washtub  or  dish-cleaning  sink,  while  his  wife  edits  the  daily  paper 
or  his  daughter  runs  the  department  store.  We  leave  all  that  to 
the  coming  generation,  with  tearful  feelings  of  pity  and  commiser- 
ation. Billionaire  Rockefeller's  great-granddaughters  will  doubt- 
less have  the  time  of  their  lives  in  blowing  in  the  great  accumula- 
tion of  his  wealth,  while  his  great-grandson  will  be  working  in  a 
coal  mine  or  driving  a  truck.  We  can  see  in  the  coming  years  the 
'  eternal  feminine  '  taking  a  place  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 


ANOTHER   DEPARTMENT  GRAFT  SCANDAL. 

TV /I  ORE  dirty  linen  is  being  exposed  in  another  branch  of  the 
•*'^'*'  federal  service — the  quartermaster's  office  in  the  War  De- 
partment, which  is  now  under  investigation.  Only  lately  it  was 
announced  that  ugly  frauds  had  been  discovered  in  connection  with 
the  filling  of  army  contracts  by  certain  Philadelphia  contractors. 
An  inquiry  recently  held  in  Philadelphia  discloses  the  fact  that  the 
Government  has  been  defrauded  by  manufacturers  of  fur  gloves 
and  caps  for  soldiers  stationed  in  the  West,  the  swindlers  having 
had  the  cooperation  of  the  army  inspector  who  passed  on  the 
goods.  "  The  rapidity  with  which  scandals  are  developing  in  the 
departments  at  Washington,"  says  the  Boston  Herald  {Ind..), 
"must  give  the  President  much  anxiety  and  vexation."  The  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  (Dem.),  in  reviewing  the  case,  says  : 

"It  appears  that  for  several  years  a  combination  has  existed 
which  by  some  hocus-pocus  prevented  competitive  bids  for  these 
supplies.  The  .suspicions  of  the  Government  were  aroused  by  the 
fact  that  the  lowest  bid  was  repeatedly  $1.65  until  the  contract  was 
ordered  readvertised,  when  the  same  contractor  put  in  a  bid,  under 
another  name,  of  $1.12. 

"  A  quarrel  among  the  alleged  swindlers  over  the  division  of  the 
booty  '  gave  the  whole  snap  away  '  and  set  the  army  inspectors  to 
work  on  the  case.  The  contractor  in  question  denied  any  attempt 
at  bribery,  but  admitted  that  he  could  not  see  how  the  goods  ever 
passed  inspection.  He  said,  too,  that  he  had  furnished  the  inspec- 
tor's wife  with  fur  cloaks,  but  insisted  that  they  had  been  paid  for. 
This  contractor  kept  no  books,  that  formality  being  unnecessary, 
'  because  we  all  trust  one  another.' 

"As  showing  how  the  trail  of  the  Philadelphia  machine  is  over 
all  these  contracts,  it  is  reported  that  the  inspector  who  passed  in- 
ferior goods  is  a  leading  political  worker,  while  the  contractor  is 
a  sufficiently  expert  machinist  to  be  a  member  of  the  city  council. 
Only  those  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Philadelphia  politics  can 
understand  how  such  a  man,  who  has  never  been  in  any  business 
except  cigar-making  and  politics,  could  have  become  so  suddenly 
a  large  dealer  in  fur  caps  and  gloves.  The  incident  shows  that  the 
Philadelphia  gang  has  extended  its  operations  into  the  federal  as 
well  as  the  city  and  state  fields,  and  indicates  that  no  department 
of  the  Government  can  be  assumed  to  be  free  from  the  operations 
of  the  grafter." 


A  Life    Insurance    President  Who    Died    Poor.— 

According  to  despatches  from  Hartford,  Col.  Jacob  L.  Greene, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  from  1877  until  his  death  a  year  ago,  left  a  fortune  of 
only  a  little  more  than  ;^5o,ooo.  The  smallness  of  his  estate  cre- 
ates comment  from  the  newspapers  and  much  surprise  in  insur- 
ance circles.  It  was  supposed  that  he  had  taken  at  least  some 
little  advantage  of  the  many  opportunities  for  money-making 
which  his  position  gave  him. 

The  settlement  of  his  estate  seems  to  show  that,  during  all  the 
time  he  was  in  the  insurance  business,  he  conducted  himself  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  axioms  which  he  had  laid  down  for  the 
guidance  of  insurance  men  and  insurance  companies  in  general. 
One  of  these  axioms  was:  "A  mutual  company  ought  not  to  be 
mulcted  for  the  benefit  of  the  agents."  Another  was:  "True 
mutuality  in  life  insurance  does  not  seek  to  favor  a  few  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  many,  nor  to  give  to  a  few  what  many  have  lost." 
Many  more  sayings  similar  in  tone  and  purpose  have  been  pre- 
served in  the  hterature  of  insurance  companies  to  the  honor  and 
credit  of  Colonel  Greene 

In  reflecting  upon  the  lesson  which  the  life  of  this  rather  unusual 
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man  teaches,  the  New  York  Evening  Post  remarks:  "In  these 
days,  when  most  presidents  of  insurance  companies  are  million- 
aires, it  seems  worth  recording  that  one  of  them  has  died  without 
becoming  wealthy." 

THE    PRESIDENT'S  WORK  WITH  THE   ENVOYS. 

IT  seems  to  be  the  consentient  opinion  of  the  press  that,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  influence  which  President  Roosevelt,  backed 
by  the  neutral  powers  most  interested  in  the  issue,  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  envoys  of  Russia  and  Japan  the  peace  conference   at 


BARON  KENTARO  KANEKO, 

The  confidential  representative  of  the  Mikado  who  has  made  frequent  visits  to 
President  Roosevelt  at  Oyster  Bay. 

Portsmouth  would  have  ended  last  week  in  a  rupture.  Newspa- 
per accounts  indicate  that  the  possibilities  of  the  conference  for 
usefulness  had  been  completely  exhausted  when  the  President, 
coming  to  the  rescue,  took  an  active  hand  in  the  proceedings. 
The  Japanese  envoys  were  insisting  upon  the  payment  of  an  in- 
demnity large  enough  to  compensate  their  country  for  all  losses 
sustained  by  the  war.  The  Russian  envoys  would  not  listen  to 
such  a  demand,  and  indeed  both  parties  were  said  to  be  stubbornly 
maintaining  the  respective  positions  which  they  had  assumed  on 
the  main  points  in  dispute.  The  change  of  spirit  which  prompted 
the  Japanese  to  become  more  conciliatory  and  ask  the  Russians  to 
make  one  further  effort,  is  reported  to  have  been  the  direct  result 
of  the  President's  work. 

Full  knowledge  as  to  what  President  Roosevelt  actually  did, 
must  of  course  wait  for  further  developments.  But  the  frequent 
visits  of  Piaron  Kaneko  to  Oyster  I5ay,  and  the  official  call  made 
by  Ambassador  Meyer  upon  the  Foreign  Office  at  St.  Petersburg 
led  many  papers  to  believe  that  the  President  presented  specific 
suggestions  to  both  belligerents  as  early  as  the  first  of  last  week, 
and  urged  the  consideration  of  them  as  a  reasonable  basis  for  a 
treaty  of  peace.     It  is  asserted  that  he  frankly  told  the  Russians 


that  they  had  been  beaten  and  could  gain  nothing  by  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  war;  and  on  the  other  hand  that  he  advised  the  Japan- 
e.se  to  moderate  their  terms  and  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
end  the  struggle,  which  from  the  standpoint  of  humanity,  as  well 
as  for  business  reasons,  was  beginning  to  be  intolerable  to  the  civ- 
ilized world.  The  suggestion  which  the  President  was  supposed 
to  have  made  to  Russia  included  the  payment  of  a  liberal  indemnity 
— but  in  a  form  that  would  make  it  appear  as  the  purchase  price 
for  the  return  of  lands  taken  and  held  by  the  Japanese.  The  reply 
of  the  Czar,  as  reported  by  the  press,  was  that  the  surrender  of 
half  of  Saghalien  and  the  payment  of  $50,000,000  to  remunerate 
Japan  for  the  care  of  captive  soldiers,  were  the  most  whicli  Russia 
would  concede. 

Such  was  the  outlook  at  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  the 
Portsmouth  conference.  Last  Sunday  the  Associated  Press  de- 
clared that  "  the  question  of  peace  and  war  still  hung  in  the  bal- 
ance," but  nevertheless  gave  some  encouragement  because  the 
envoys  were  willing  to  meet  again.     Thus  : 

"The  main  hope  of  peace  rests,  as  before,  upon  the  fact  that 
both  sides  are  at  heart  sincerely  anxious  to  end  the  war,  that  all 
the  principles  involved  in  the  quarrel  have  been  settled  in  favor  of 
the  victor,  and  that  with  each  day's  prolongation  of  the  negotia- 
tions the  pressure  on  both  sides  not  to  allow  a  mere  question  of 
money  to  stand  between  them  will  increase." 

In  spite  of  the  gloomy  reports  which  fill  the  news  columns, 
most  of  the  New  York  papers  contain  editorial  articles  expressing 
a  hopeful  view  of  the  situation.  Last  Sunday  The  Times  said, 
"Japan  and  Russia  are  making  peace  by  the  dint  of  keeping  at 
it,"  and  The  Sun  remarked  that  "every  day  is  a  golden  one  which 
brings  no  break  in  the  negotiations  at  Portsmouth."  The  Tri- 
bune thus  forecasted  this  week's  work  : 

"It  has  commonly  been  reckoned  from  the  beginning  that  delay 
and  deliberation  would  make  for  peace,  and  there  are  obvious  rea- 
sons why  they  should  do  so.  They  do  not,  of  course,  assure  it. 
But  every  additional  day  or  hour  of  calm  consideration  should 
strengthen  the  irenic  impulses  which  are  surely  present  in  all  the 
envoys'  minds,  should  increase  the  desire  for  cessation  of  strife 
which  we  must  believe  is  felt  by  the  governments  which  stand  be- 
hind the  envoys,  and  should  give  opportunity  for  more  effective 
operation  of  that  'common  sense  of  most '  among  the  other  nations 
of  the  earth,  which  unquestionably  is  altogether  for  peace." 


M.  Witte's  plenary  powers  seem  to  have  been  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  ac- 
cept all  of  the  Japs'  terms  e.\cept  those  which  are  really  important. —  The  Kan- 
sas City  Journal. 


Russia — "  Never  will  I  compromise  my  dignity  for  tlie  sake  of  securini;  peace." 

— Warren  in  the  Boston  Herald, 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


BOUGUEREAU'S   DEATH. 

WILLIAM  ADOLPHE  BOUGUEREAU,  the  well-known 
French  painter,  whose  death  is  announced  from  La  Ro- 
chelle,  was  perhaps  the  most  prolific  of  modern  artists.  By  his 
death,  remarks  the  Springfield  Republican,  France  loses  the  last 
of  three  eminent  painters,  all  pupils  of  the  same  master,  who  have 
represented  Paris  to  the  outside  world  almost  as  conspicuously  as 
Millet  and  Corot  have  represented  rural  France.  The  fellow  pu- 
pils here  referred  to  were  Cabanel,  who  died  in  1889,  and  Henner 
whose  death  was  recently  reported.  All  three  studied  in  the  stu- 
dio of  Francois  Edouard  Picot,  the  Nantes 
portraitist  and  master  of  genre,  but  neither 
Cabanel  nor  Henner  achieved  quite  the  wide 
popularity  that  was  won  by  Bouguereau,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  in  France.  The 
latter,  indeed,  has  been  accused  of  painting 
down  to  the  public  taste.  "  He  painted  for 
the  market,"  says  The  Evening  Post,  "aiming 
to  make  his  work  '  touch  the  public,'  as  he 
used  to  say,  and  he  succeeded  in  touching  the 
public  with  a  smooth  and  attitudinizing  grace, 
with  colors  monotonously  suave,  with  a  con- 
sistent, sentimental  falsification  of  the  real." 
His  effects,  it  has  been  said,  often  suggest 
that  before  he  painted  his  model  she  painted 
herself.  "  I  think  the  idea  superior  to  the 
fact,"  he  is  quoted  by  The  Evenitig  Post  as 
saying,  in  justification  of  the  way  he  sup- 
pressed the  facts  of  form  and  color  in  the 
interest  of  what  he  considered  the  ideal  ele- 
gance and  grace.  His  work,  says  the  same 
paper,  may  be  divided  into  two  groups — the 
religious  and  the  pretty  treatment  of  the  nude. 
The  religious  pictures  it  considers  "scarcely 
less  prettily  sentimental,  less  vacuously  peace- 
ful than  the  others,"  whose  popularity,  it 
surmises,  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  "the  absence  of  clothes  is 
always  equalled  by  the  maidenly  innocence  of  the  faces."  To 
quote  further  from  the  same  source : 

"  Bouguereau,  who  was  born  at  La  Rochelle  on  the  30th  of  No- 
vember, 1825,  not  only  enjoyed  continuously  throughout  his  long 
life  an  almost  unrivalled  popularity  with  wealthy  collectors  and 
sentimental  visitors  to  galleries,  he  was  also  able,  by  reason  of  his 
position  for  many  years  as  president  of  the  Salon  jury  and  favorite 
professor  at  the  popular  Atelier  Julien,  to  exercise  a  powerful  an- 
tagonistic influence  on  the  more  modern  schools  of  realistic  and 
impressionistic  painting.  He  himself  was  never  influenced  by 
these  schools  from  the  manner  in  which  he  began  to  paint  in  his 
youth,  and  his  career  is  remarkable  for  the  evenness  and  continu- 
ance of  a  style  that  combines  the  preoccupation  of  David  for 
draftsmanship  and  the  somewhat  banal  sentimentaHty  which  was 
what  he  drew  from  the  springs  of  Romanticism 

"The  tints  of  his  woodland  nymphs — whatever  the  custom  of 
the  sun  in  the  wood  to  break  through  leaves  with  accidental  gleams 
and  shadows— bloom  in  an  absence  of  atmosphere,  in  a  light  as 
artificial  as  can  be  arranged  with  curtains  in  a  studio. 

"The  human  form  in  Bouguereau's  treatment  of  it,  in  the  at- 
tempt for  softness,  becomes  flaccid ;  in  the  attempt  for  grace 
grows  limp ;  and  loses,  for  the  sake  of  smoothness,  all  the  irregu- 
larity of  detail  that  shows  the  presence  of  nerves  and  muscle." 

We  quote,  from  a  summary  in  the  Springfield  Republican,  cer- 
tain details  relating  to  his  life  and  work  : 

"  In  1850,  at  the  age  of  25,  Bouguereau  was  awarded  the  Grand 
Prix  de  Rome,  and  four  years  later  painted  his  first  important 
work,  '  The  Body  of  St.  Cecilia  Borne  to  the  Catacombs.'  In  the 
following  year  he  was  awarded  a  medal.     But  subsequent  years 


WILLIAM  ADOLPHE   BOUGUEREAU. 

"  He  was  all  accomplishment,  all  intellectual 
and  manual  facility,  without  one  particle  of 
inspiration  or  passion,"  says  a  critic.  By  his 
death  the  official  wing  of  French  art  loses  its 
leader. 


did  not  altogether  correspond  to  his  early  promise,  and  it  was  not 
till  1866  that  he  achieved  another  principal  work,  the  picture  of 
'  Apollo  and  the  Muses,'  at  the  Theater  de  Bordeaux.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  received  another  medal. 

"  The  picture  which  has  most  fame  in  this  country,  the  '  Nymphs 
and  Satyr,'  which  has  long  been  the  glory  of  the  Hoffman  House 
bar  in  New  York,  and  is  very  differently  rated  by  different  critics, 
dates  from  1873,  and  is  a  fairly  typical  work,  but  far  inferior  to 
'  The  Madonna  of  Consolation  '  (La  Vierge  Consolatrice),  which 
was  painted  in  1876  and  is  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery  in  Paris. 
This  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  his  masterpiece.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  institute,  and  in  1878  he  was  award- 
ed a  medal  of  honor  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  In  1879  he  painted 
'  The  Birth  of  Venus,'  another  of  his  major  performances,  and  also 
in  the  Luxembourg.  In  1885  he  painted  '  The  Youth  of  Bacchus,' 
which  is  an  important  work,  and  in  that  year 
was  given  the  medal  of  honor  at  the  Paris 
Salon  and  was  also  made  commander  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  president  of  the  Society  of  French 
artists." 

The  Boston  Transcript  writes  of  Bougue- 
reau as  a  type  of  the  academic  artist  in  a 
country  where  the  lines  are  sharply  drawn  be- 
tween official  and  independent  art.    We  read  : 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  academic  than  a 
representative  example  of  his  work.  He  was 
all  accomplishment,  all  intellectual  and  man- 
ual facility,  without  one  particle  of  inspira- 
tion or  passion.  His  nymphs  were,  as  Ed- 
mond  About  once  said,  as  chaste  and  proper 
as  so  many  great  boarding-schoolgirls.  This 
did  not  prevent  him  from  being  highly  ap- 
preciated in  American  barrooms,  we  believe, 
but  for  that  no  one  can  rightly  hold  M.  Bou- 
guereau responsible.  Let  us  give  him  full 
credit  for  his  negative  virtues  at  least.  It 
was  part  of  his  character  and  of  his  position 
as  official  head  of  the  official  wing  of  French 
art  to  be  eminently  respectable,  eminently  ir- 
reproachable, and  eminently  '  banale.'  How 
well  he  played  this  part  everybody  knows. 
Outside  of  France  it  is  impossible  to  be  so 
utterly  colorless  and  dull  as  an  official  French- 
man has  to  be ;  'tis  a  country  of  the  most  astonishing  extremes 
of  flatness  and  of  eccentricity,  of  vacuity  and  of  whimsicality. 
Nowhere  else  are  the  regulars  so  pitifully  hidebound,  nowhere 
else  are  the  secessionists  so  audacious  and  freakish.  The  French 
school  of  painting  is  just  now  in  one  of  its  periods  of  decadence. 
At  such  a  time  the  gulf  that  separates  the  two  wings  seems  un- 
commonly deep  and  wide. 

"What  M.  Bouguereau  set  out  to  do,  he  accomplished  witli  a 
perfection  that  leaves  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired.  He  was  a 
most  accomplished  draftsman,  of  the  kind  that  is  characterized 
more  by  accuracy  of  form  than  freedom  and  flexibility,  but  there 
were  few  better  academic  draftsmen  in  the  last  quarter-century  in 
France  than  he.  Mme.  Bouguereau,  who  was  a  pupil  of  her  dis- 
tinguished husband,  may  almost  be  said  to  vie  with  him  in  the 
popular  estimation." 

A  certain  interest  attaches  to  Bouguereau's  marriage,  after  an 
engagement  lasting  twenty  years,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  J.  Gardner, 
of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  an  artist  of  considerable  reputation.  M.  Bou- 
guereau's mother  opposed  his  marrying  an  American  girl,  and,  be- 
cause French  law  forbids  marriage  without  consent  of  parents,  her 
opposition  proved  an  effectual  barrier.  When  this  barrier  was  at 
last  removed  by  his  mother's  death  (at  the  age  of  ninety -one 
years),  Bouguereau  was  in  his  seventy-second  year  and  Miss  Gard- 
ner was  forty-six. 

Among  his  wife's  best-known  works  are  :  "  Corinne,"  "  The  Sor- 
ceress," "  The  Fortune  Teller,"  "  Ruth  and  Naomi,"  "  Moses  in  the 
Bulrushes  "  and  "  Maud  Miiller,"  "  Priscilla,"  "  Daphne  and  Chloe," 
"The  Captive,"  and  "A  Corner  of  the  Farm."  Her  painting 
"  Impudence"  gained  for  her  the  gold  medal  of  the  Paris  Salon. 
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Since  1887  she  has  exhibited  "The  Two  Mothers,"  "In  the 
Woods,"  "  The  Letter  to  the  Grandson,"  "  Soap  Bubbles,"  "  By  the 
Brook,"  and  "David  the  Shepherd." 


i 


LITERARY   DECADENCE   IN   SCOTLAND. 

"  ]\/[  ALAGROWTHER,"  a  writer  in  The  National  Review 
i»A  (London,  August),  whose  outlook  certainly  would  not  in- 
dicate an  addiction  to  rose-colored  glasses,  describes  the  Scotland 
of  to-day  as  "  the  dreary  paradise  of  bourgeois  prosperity  and  sec- 
tarianism, a  country  of  fifteen  sects,  three  thousand  churches, 
three  hundred  bowling  greens,  two  hundred  and  fifty  golf  courses 
— and  no  poet."  Scotland,  he  laments,  "  lives  on  its  past/)/«j^  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie,"  who  is  now  the  "  typical  Scot,"  as  at  other 
times  have  been  "Wallace,  Kno.\,  Burns,  Scott,  and  Chalmers." 
At  one  time,  continues  Malagrowther,  the  sauce  of  social  life  in 
Scotland  was  provided  by  the  literary  society  of  Edinburgh,  "  the 
hotbed  of  genius  " ;  and  he  reminds  us  that  it  is  a  commonplace 
of  history  "  that  at  two  eras  in  British  literature  Edinburgh  more 
than  held  its  own  with  London."     But  now  for  the  contrast : 

"  Literary  society,  in  the  sense  understood  in  Edinburgh  during 
the  days  of  Hume  and  Robertson,  and  even  in  the  later  time  of 
Jeffrey  and  Scott,  is  now  unknown,  at  least  outside  the  '  old  sa- 
loon'  of  the  Messrs.  Blackwood,  whose  Magazine  undoubtedly 
holds  its  own  in  evergreen  youth  against  cheaper  rivals,  but  which 
does  not  depend  for  its  success  upon  what  in  the  hideous  jour- 
nalese of  the  period  is  known  as  '  local  talent.'  There  can  not  be 
literary  society,  for  there  are  no  men  of  letters.  There  are  still 
publishers  and  publishers'  hacks,  including  university  professors 
and  lecturers  who  compile  dictionaries  and  school-books  for  '  the 
million.'  But  there  is  no  light  or  leading  in  them,  and  they  have 
obviously  no  heart  in  their  work,  which  is  paid  at  a  rate  that  a 
junior  commercial  traveler  for  a  prosperous  spirit  business  would 
despise." 

The  last  effort  "  to  revive  literature  in  Scotland,"  we  are  fur- 
ther informed,  was  made  by  an  Englishman,  the  late  W.  E.  Hen- 
ley, and  The  Scots  Observer  which  he  created.  Scotsmen,  admits 
Malagrowther,  have,  of  course,  distinguished  themselves  in  litera- 
ture even  during  the  past  half  century  : 

"But,  like  Stevenson,  who,  however,  was  not  so  much  a  '  typi- 
cal Scot'  as  a  '  starry  stranger,'  and  Mr.  Barrie,  they  leave  their 
country  for  their  own  good  and  the  delectation  of  London.  As  a 
simple  matter  of  fact,  there  are  residing  in  Scotland  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  but  two  Scotsmen  of  letters,  in  the  true  sense — Mr. 
Neil  Munro,  the  author  of  '  The  Lost  Pibroch,'  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Millar,  whose  'Literary  History  of  Scotland'  shows  that  his 
country  still  possesses  one  critic  who  can  write  English  that  is  free 
from  solecisms,  and  who  has  the  courage  to  say  what  he  thinks  of 
the  snivel  and  drivel  of  the  Kailyard.  In  poetry  Scotland  is  no- 
where. An  industrious  bookseller  in  the  far  north  some  time  ago 
published  in  a  portentous  series  of  volumes  the  works  of  '  living 
Scottish  poets,'  with  their  portraits,  which  were  understood  to  be 
'  lifelike.'  Tiiis  was  the  only  sign  of  life  in  the  work.  What 
Henley  termed  'provincial  stodge'  accurately  sums  it  up.  Since 
the  death  of  Burns,  Scotland  has  produced  only  two  poets,  and 
these  second-raters— James  Hogg  and  Alexander  Smith." 

He  has  a  word  of  praise,  however,  for  Scottish  journalism, 
which  "has  taken  the  place  of  literature  in  Scotland,  and  would 
seem  to  have  destroyed  the  taste  for  it."  The  newspapers,  he 
says,  "are,  in  their  way,  not  only  excellent  but  superexccllent.' 
But  he  regrets  that  "  their  high  ([uality  as  records  of  contempo- 
rary history  has  been  fatal  to  them  as  media  for  the  conveying  of 
literary  ideas."  As  final  evidence  of  Scotland's  literary  deca- 
dence Malagrowther  writes: 

"  At  Edinburgh  dinners  the  talk  is  no  longer  of  literature  or  phi- 
losophy, but  of  the  coming  bazaar  or  fancy-dress  ball,  or  the  latest 
blunder  of  Edinl)urgh's  municipal  governors.  Tiie  table-wit  wlio 
used  to  be  invited  to  dinner  because  of  his  flashes  of  original  bril- 
liancy or  because  he  could  tell  a  '  good  story,'  is  gone  with  the 
'  law  lord  '  who,  when  he  was  sufficiently  primed  with  champagne 
and  port,  sang  his  own  songs  or  recited  his  own  poems.     Ever- 


lasting dulness  reigns  among  the  hard-worked  lawyers  and  physi- 
cians who,  after  their  day's  work  is  over,  hurry  into  dress  clothes 
and  sit  down  at  the  overloaded  table  of  the  manufacturer  or  wine 
merchant,  who  is  at  once  the  Maecenas,  the  Amphitryon,  and  the 
Howard  of  modern  Edinburgh  rolled  into  one." 


AMERICAN    PAINTING    AND   AMERICAN 
HISTORY. 

]\/rR.  CHARLES  H.  CAFFIN,  well  known  as  a  critic  of  art, 
-*■'-*-  emphasizes  the  fact  that  American  painting  is  very  closely 
linked  to  the  life,  history,  and  character  of  the  American  people. 
Writing  in  The  American  Ilhistraied  Afaj^aaine  (New  York,  Sep- 
tember), on  "  The  Story  of  American  Tainting,"  he  reminds  us 
that  such  scatterings  of  artistic  tradition  as  existed  during  the  co- 
lonial period  had  been  derived  from  England,  and  reflected  mostly 
the  poor  conditions  of  English  portrait  painting  which  prevailed 
before  the  rise  of  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough.  But  even  when 
the  influence  of  Gainsborough  came  to  be  established,  it  was  over- 
shadowed, he  tells  us,  so  far  as  Americans  were  concerned,  by 
that  of  their  countryman,  Benjamin  West,"  whose  extraordinary 
reputation  among  his  contemporaries  has  not  been  sustained  by 
subsequent  judgment."  Of  John  Smybert,  who  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  portrait  painter  in  America  from  1720  until  175 1,  we 
read : 

"  It  is  characteristic  of  the  times  that  his  sitters  were  chiefly  the 
New  England  divines,  those  leaders  of  a  stern  theocracy  that  exer- 
cised political  as  well  as  spiritual  authority.  Think  of  the  mental 
and  moral  atmosphere  which  surrounded  the  beginnings  in  this 
country  of  an  art  which  we  regard  to-day  as  making  an  appeal  to 
our  esthetic  sensations.  Not  even  in  the  sister  art  of  literature, 
tho  much  had  been  written,  had  any  work  of  the  imagination  been 
produced,  nor  would  be  until  after  1820.  Upon  political  pam- 
phlets, or  local  records  of  places,  persons,  and  events,  the  writers 
had  expended  their  activity  ;  their  intellectual  force  upon  the  sub- 
tleties of  religious  controversy.  Such  appeals  as  had  been  made 
to  men's  imaginations  were  of  the  kind  that  may  be  read  in  the 
sermons  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  whose  keen  mind  revelled  in 
analyzing  the  vividly  imagined  horrors  of  hell." 

To  this  mental  and  moral  vigor,  says  Mr.  Cafiin,  the  Southern 
States  presented  a  notable  contrast.  "Nevertheless,"  he  com- 
ments, "  the  fact  remains  that  not  Charleston  or  Baltimore,  but 
Yankee  Philadelphia  and  Puritan  Boston  are  the  places  chiefly 
identified  with  the  early  beginnings  of  American  painting." 

In  pre-Revolutionary  times,  Mr.  Cafiin  goes  on  to  say,  the  most 
notable  of  the  native-born  painters  were  Benjamin  West,  John 
Singleton  Copley,  Charles  Willson  Peale,  and  Gilbert  Stuart.  Of 
West,  who  was  regarded  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  prodigy,  we 
read: 

"That  a  child,  born  in  1738,  in  a  Quaker  village,  Springfield, 
near  Philadelphia,  and  reared  among  conditions  of  strict  and  prim- 
itive simplicity,  should  have  evolved  out  of  himself  a  craving  to  be 
an  artist ;  that  his  earliest  lessons  in  color  should  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  Indians,  in  the  crude  pigments  of  yellow,  red,  and 
blue,  with  which  they  decorated  their  own  persons  ;  that,  after  the 
present  of  a  paint  box  from  a  certain  Mr.  Pennington,  the  youth 
was  able  in  time  to  produce  results  that  secured  him  commissions 
for  portraits  in  Philadelphia  and  later  in  New  York,  and  eventu- 
ally, in  his  twenty-second  year,  attracted  a  patron  who  provided 
the  necessary  means  for  his  visit  to  Rome — all  this  seemed  phe- 
nomenal. And  so  also  was  his  reception,  when  at  length  he  ar- 
rived in  London." 

But  his  influence  on  American  painting,  says  Mr.  Caffin,  was 
unfortunate,  in  creating  "a  taste  for  grandiloquent  subject  rather 
than  for  painter-like  excellence  of  workmanship."  In  the  latter 
quality  Copley,  altho  practically  self-taught,  was  "  far  his  supe- 
rior"—was,  indeed,  according  to  Mr.  Cafiin,  "the  most  distin- 
guished in  skill  of  craftsmanship  of  all  the  pre-Revolutionary 
painters."     Of  Copley  we  read  further: 

"Only  a  few  years  separate  his  art  from  Smybert's,  and  yet  it 
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is  as  far  in  advai/ce  of  the  latter's  as 
the  freer  social  conditions  of  Cop- 
ley's day  surpass  in  attractiveness 
the  narrow  rigidity  of  Smybert's. 
And  it  is  precisely  these  altered 
social  conditions  which  had  much, 
perhaps  most,  to  do  with  Copley's 
achievement.  Himself  of  good  fam- 
ily, handsome,  brilliant  in  manner, 
and  early  gaining  skill  and  success 
as  a  painter,  he  moved  in  the  best 
society  and  dressed  and  lived  in 
style.  Within  the  limited  range  of 
New  England  life  he  played  such  a 
part  as  Van  Dyck  in  his  day  played 
in  the  larger  world  of  Antwerp  and 
London.  His  art,  moreover,  has  so 
much  of  the  same  kind  of  distinc- 
tion as  Van  Dyck's,  that  one  hazard:; 
a  belief  it  might  have  approached  it 
very  closely  in  degree  of  distinction 
also  had  his  early  opportunities  been 
as  favorable." 

At  the  conclusion  of  peace  there 
were,  among  the  painters  whose 
work  attracts  notice  to-day,  just  four 
practising  their  art  in  the  United 
States.  These  were  Joseph  Wright, 
C.  W.  Peale,  Matthew  Pratt,  and 
Robert  Edge  Pine.  Of  these  the 
most  famous  is  Charles  Willson 
Peale,  whose  life,  says  Mr.  Caffin, 
was  remarkably  characteristic  of  the 
time    and    was    intimately    involved 

with  some  of  its  most  important  events.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  Peale  joined  the  army,  and  in  the  intervals  of  fighting 
worked  upon  his  second  portrait  of  Washington,  which  had  been 
commissioned  by  Congress.  In  all  he  painted  fourteen  portraits 
of  Washington,  and  it  is  upon  these  that  his  repj^^ation  chiefly 
rests.     Says  Mr.  Caffin: 

"  It  is  customary  to  speak  of  these  portraits  as  bein^  niore  inter- 
esting in  the  way  of  memorials  than  as  works  of  art.  Yet  it  may 
be  doubted  if  this  estimate  is  just,  for  Peale's  portraits  have  an 
actuality  as  vivid  as  Copley's.  He  lacked,  it  is  true,  the  latter's 
versatility,  his  elegance  of  suggestion,  and  facility  in  rendering 
sumptuous  fabrics,  because  he  was  more  concerned  with  virility  of 
character  in  men  than  with  the  graces  of  femininity.  He  had  even 
less  feeling  than  Copley  for  the  esthetic  qualities  of  painting,  as 
in  itself  a  source  of  emotional  expression  ;  with  him  it  was  purely 
a  means  to  an  end.  Yet  within  this  narrow  conception  of  art  he 
was  so  single-minded,  sincere,  that  his  pictures  are  extraordinarily 
convincing,  and,  if  you  view  them  for  what  they  aimed  to  be, 
faithful  records  of  objective  facts,  most  stimulating  and  conclu- 
sive. They  are  the  work  of  a- man  who  in  many  respects  was  less 
than  a  painter,  but  in  others  very  much  more." 

To  Peale  belongs  the  credit  of  organizing  the  first  exhibition  of 
paintings  in  America,  and  the  greater  credit  of  cooperating,  in 
1805,  in  the  foundation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy,  the  oldest 
of  all  our  existing  art  institutions.  It  was  not  until  1828  that  the 
present  National  Academy  of  Design  was  launched  upon  its  career. 

Gilbert  Charles  Stuart,  "  the  only  American  of  his  day  who  was 
in  the  true  sense  a  painter,"  settled  in  Boston  in  1794,  living  there 
until  his  death  in  1828.  At  tlie  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  Stuart 
had  accompanied  his  people,  who  were  Tories,  to  London,  but  he 
returned  to  America  for  the  purpose  of  painting  Washington,  for 
whom  his  admiration,  says  Mr.  Caffin,  amounted  almost  to  a  pas- 
sion. He  left  behind  him  two  portraits  of  Washington  painted 
from  life,  one  of  which,  known  as  the  "  Landsdownc  Portrait,"  is 
now  in  England,  while  the  other,  the  "  Athenaeum  Portrait,"  now 
hangs  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 

Stuart's  qualifications  as  a  painter,  says  Mr.  Caffin,  "  were  not 
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rivaled  by  any  other  American  for 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  " 
By  way  of  further  characterization 
Mr.  Caffin  writes: 

"  What  distinguishes  him  from  the 
famous  English  portrait  painters  of 
his  day  is  the  entire  absence  of  a 
Parti  pris  in  his  work  ;  he  does  not 
set  out  to  make  a  picture,  but  to  .seize 
with  certainty  and  directness  the  ac- 
tuality of  the  person  in  front  of  him. 
In  this  respect  he  resembles  the 
Scotchman,  Raeburn,  but  differs 
from  him  in  having  a  keener,  surer 
eye  for  the  essential.  Raeburn  pre- 
sents a  cool  and  comprehensive  sum- 
mary ;  Stuart,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
vigorous  emphasis  of  certain  .salient 
points." 

As  to  his  American  contempo- 
raries, says  Mr.  Caffin,  "  beside  him 
Peale  and  even  Copley  are  still  lim- 
ners, enclosing  figures  in  hard  out- 
lines and  laying  on  the  colors  with 
tight  and  rigid  firmness."  We  read 
further: 

"  While  Peale  and  Copley  elabo- 
rately recorded  as  far  as  they  could 
all  that  was  presented  to  the  eye, 
Stuart  summarized  his  impressions, 
and  with  so  forceful  a  generalization 
as  to  have  anticipated  the  brilliant 
suggestiveness  of  modern  brush- 
work.  For  this  very  reason  one  may  possibly  feel  that  his  por- 
traits have  less  of  the  flavor  of  the  period  than  those  of  Peale  and 

Copley  and  his  other  American  contemporaries 

"It  was  admiration  of  Washington  personally  that  drew  him 
back  to  this  country,  not  a  zeal  for  republican  ideas,  in  the  fur- 
therance of  which  he  had  borne  no  part.  He  did  not  share  in  the 
life-spirit  of  the  nation,  and  it  may  be  suspected  that  his  portraits 
are  more  than  a  little  tinctured  with  an  elegant  cosmopolitanism. 
On  the  other  hand,  before  the  grimly  intellectual  or  austerely  vis- 
ionary faces  of  .Smybert's  New  England  divines,  the  precise  ele- 
gance and  proud  self-sufficiency  of  Copley's  men  and  women  of 
the  world,  or  Peale's  masculine  records  of  the  man  upon  whom 
devolved  the  leadership  of  a  new  nation,  we  can  recognize  in  tiie 
individual  the  type,  and  in  our  imagination  reconstruct  its  environ- 
ment. The  very  limitations  of  the  painters  possess  a  value  of  hu- 
man and  historical  interest." 


FEMINISM    IN    MODERN    MUSIC. 

THERE  is  masculine  music  and  feminine,  concedes  Mr.  James 
Huneker,  the  well-known  musical  critic — but  the  feminine 
music,  he  adds,  "  has  always  been  made  by  robust  males."  Joseph 
Haydn,  according  to  Mr.  Huneker,  was  "a  nice,  gossiping  old 
lady  ;  he  gossiped  in  his  music,  he  gossiped  in  his  life."  Mozart, 
also,  "  had  much  of  the  feminine  in  him"  ;  and  are  not  the  women 
of  his  operas,  asks  the  critic,"  the  most  truly  feminine  of  all?" 
Naming  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Chopin,  and  Brahms, 
Mr.  Huneker  writes  {Harper's  Bazar,  August) : 

"  In  all  of  these  that  modern  streak  of  feminism  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, that  curious  prying  into  a  woman's  emotions.  What 
was  blithe  or  trivial  in  the  eighteenth-century  compo.sers  is  now 
transformed  into  moods,  neurotic,  melancholy,  and  despairing. 
Pessimism,  the  nineteenth-century  equivalent  for  the  vapors  and 
peevishness  of  spirit,  manifested  itself.  Psycho-pathology  began 
to  have  its  say.  Schubert  went  under  young,  as  did  Mozart;  but 
in  the  latter  case  wine  made  him  .sad,  not  jovial.  His  songs,  those 
wonderful  lyrics,  are  little  mirrors  of  his  soul,  as  are  Schumann's. 
There  is  a  perverser  strain  in  Schumann  and  Chopin  ;  in  both  a 
lack  of  self-control    and    hysteria  which  the  world  of  man  has 
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agreed  to  call  feminine,  which,  however,  is  very  masculine.  A 
mannish  trait  it  is  to  lament  loudly  under  pressure  of  sorrow,  and 
all  these  finely  attuned  souls  sang  their  sufferings-  the  entire  choir 
from  Schubert  to  Jirahms.  He,  the  sturdy,  the  stolid,  is  in  his 
works  of  larger  form,  the  symphonies,  concertos,  and  the  German 
Requiem,  the  most  contained,  masculine  of  composers;  but  the 
songs  are  as  romantic  as  a  girl's.  They  are,  some  of  them,  mas- 
terpieces. Lyric  and  subjective,  they  range  the  gamut  of  a  femi- 
nine soul.  Is  there  anything  more  feminine  than  the  'Serenade' 
or  the  deep  feeling  of  'Wie  bist  du  meine  Konigin  ' .''  With  Schu- 
mann the  rift  in  the  lute  was  congenital.  He  was  always  a  litde 
morbid,  tho  a  man  of  intellectual  and  artistic  powers.  His  songs 
are  dark  in  hue,  beautiful  as  some  of  them  are.  He,  too,  had  a 
soul  full  of  feminine  intuitions. 

"  Chopin's  psychical  delicacy  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here.  It 
is  a  thrice-told  tale.  Everything  from  the  material  envelope  to  his 
innermost  nature  was  feminine,  morbidly  feminine.  He  stamped 
every  bar  of  his  mazurkas,  valses,  and  nocturnes  and  impromptus 
with  this  feminine  seal,  fiercely  masculine  as  are  many  other  of  his 
matchless  compositions.  And  the  womanly  element  played  an 
important  role  in  his  life,  more  so  than  with  any  composer  except 
Berlioz  or  Wagner.  While  the  polonaises,  scherzos,  ballads,  the 
greater  of  the  Etudes  and  preludes,  are  of  heroic  quality,  the  major 
portion  of  his  music  may  be  truthfully  called  feminine. 

"  Mendelssohn  is  another  of  the  slender,  delicate  men  who 
wrote  music.  Hyper-refined,  wealthy,  he  was  an  aristocrat  in  his 
habits  and  fastidious  in  his  compositions.  The  distinctively  fem- 
inine note  is  generally  there,  and  his  music  is  all  nerve,  motion, 
fire — but  little  substance 

"  Tschaikowsky  betrayed  his  feminine  impulses  by  his  choice  of 
themes  for  his  symphonic  poems  and  also  by  the  neurotic,  hyster- 
ical, agitated,  and  passionate  qualities  of  his  work.  No  com- 
poser has  ever  set  Goethe's "  Nur  wer  die  Sehnsucht  kennt  '  as  has 
this  Russian.  Gounod  is  a  very  feminine  composer.  His  operas 
and  oratorios,  even  his  two  masses,  evoke  all  that  is  conventionally 
feminine — languor,  girlish  grace,  pretty  sentiment,  and  soft  yearn- 
ings. '  Faust '  still  remains  the  musical  shibboleth  of  those  na- 
tures who  are  unfit  to  cope  with  the  intenser  exaltations  of  '  Tristan 
and  Isolde.'" 

Greatest  of  all  feminists,  says  Mr.  Huneker,  was  Richard  Wag- 
ner. No  composer  since  Mozart  has  caught  the  vibrating  echoes 
of  woman's  heart  as  has  the  composer  of  Isolde. 

"  Parsifal  himself  is  the  most  successfully  feminine  of  Wagner's 
characters,  only  it  is  not  considered  polite  to  say  so.  The  crown- 
ing glory  of  Wagner's  women  is  Isolde,  Princess  of  Ireland  and 
of  Cornwall,  betrothed  to  King  Marke,  and  loved  by  and  loving 
Tristan.  Her  soul  is  complex  and  feminine  in  its  loving  tender- 
ness, masculme  in  its  power  of  fierce  hatred.  She  must  have  been 
her  father's  child,  tho  her  mother  was  a  weaver  of  spells.  And 
she  is  the  true  child  of  that  morbid,  complex,  feminine  genius, 
Richard  Wagner." 


Gorky's  Symbolical  Drama.— It  is  announced  in  the 
St.  Petersburg  press  that  Maxim  Gorky,  who  is  under  indictment 
on  the  charge  of  treason,  has  finished  a  play  which  will  bear  the 
title  "The  Children  of  the  Sun,"  and  which,  the  censor  permit- 
ting, will  be  produced  early  in  the  coming  dramatic  season.  It  is 
not  the  work  which  Gorky  wrote  during  his  imprisonment  last 
winter,  but  another  and  more  thoughtful,  artistic,  and  significant 
one.  In  fact,  those  who  have  seen  the  manuscript  declare  that  in 
it  the  novelist-dramatist  has  reveal-^d  intellectual  and  creative 
qualities  of  the  highest  order  and  established  new  claims  to  artistic 
fame  and  inHuence.  While  the  play  is  es.sentially  symbolical,  it 
is  not  without  a  realistic  aspect  of  tragic  intensity.  Itdealswith 
the  highest  problems  of  human  and  social  destiny,  and  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  recent  upheaval  in  sorely  tried  Russia.  The 
"  Children  of  the  Sun  "  are  those  gifted,  devoted,  exceptional  men 
who  live  in  their  noble  dreams  and  aspirations  in  the  midst  of  pro- 
saic, dull,  depressing,  every-day  surroundings.  One  of  these 
"children"  in  the  play  is  a  chemist-savant,  who  hopes  to  make 
mankind  free  and  happy  by  means  of  scientific  discoveries  and 
labor-saving  appliances.  Another  is  an  artist  who  ardently  serves 
the  cause  of  beauty,  believing  that  morality  is  merely  one  of  the 


forms  of  perfect,  complete  beauty  in  life  and  personality.  Put 
these  elect  are  not  the  only  children  of  the  sun.  The  same  great 
luminary  had  given  life  to  the  whole  procession  of  the  oppressed, 
weary,  downtrodden,  unhappy,  and  disappointed  beings  who  pass 
before  the  eyes  of  the  former  ;  but  for  this  great  majority  the  light 
was  extinguished  and  the  warmth  dissipated  ;  for  them  the  world 
was  cold,  dark,  cheerless.  There  are  said  to  be  two  remarkable, 
moving,  overwhelming  acts  in  the  play.  In  the  second  act  the 
chosen  few  eloquently,  passionately,  sincerely  proclaim  their  hopes 
and  dreams  of  universal  brotherhood  and  peace  and  joy;  they 
read  noble  poems,  deliver  inspiring  speeches,  and  are  full  of  faith 
and  enthusiasm.  In  the  fourth  act,  with  painful  realism  and  by 
way  of  contrast,  Gorky  shows  a  frenzied  revolt  of  the  masses, 
caused  by  the  appearance  of  cholera,  against  the  physicians  and 
sanitary  officials  and  self-sacrificing  intellectuals,  whose  sole  aim  is 
to  check  the  terrible  epidemic  and  save  the  blind,  ignorant,  bru- 
talized children  of  the  sun,  and  who  are  misunderstood,  hated, 
and  feared  by  those  for  whom  they  would  lay  down  their  lives. 
There  is,  however,  it  is  stated,  no  bitterness  or  irony  in  Gorky's 
deliberate  contrast.  He  depicts  the  realities  of  life  in  this  drama 
with  a  simplicity  and  philosophical  calm  born  of  profound  thought 
and  suffering.  The  style  is  chaste  and  austere.  —  Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


NATIONAL   EXPRESSION  IN   ARCHITECTURE. 

A  yl  7HAT  would  be  the  impression,  asks  an  English  writer,  upon 
»  *  an  unbiassed  observer,  equipped  with  architectural  knowl- 
edge and  highly  trained  perceptive  faculties,  but  to  whom  London 
and  Paris  were  names  without  definite  significance,  if  invited  to 
inspect  and  report  upon  those  two  capital  cities  as  symbols  of  the 
countries  they  represent.''  The  writer  imagines  this  observer,  de- 
prived of  all  sources  of  other  than  visual  information,  liberated  in  •' 
Paris  at  midday,  in  the  center  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and 
allowed  to  stray  for  a  mile  in  all  directions  from  that  point.  He 
then  pictures  a  repetition  of  the  experiment  in  London,  with  Pic- 
cadilly Circus  or  Charing  Cross  as  a  center  of  departure,  and  ac- 
knowledges that  the  impression,  derived  from  purely  ocular  evi- 
dence, would  be  "  that  Paris  was,  in  every  sense,  the  greater  city, 
and  the  capital  of  the  greater,  richer,  and  more  highly  civilized 
empire."  Mr.  Edward  Warren,  the  writer  quoted,  goes  on  to  say 
(in  the  London  Outlook) : 

"  The  impression  of  the  broadly  proportioned  spaces,  the  fine 
architectural  scale  of  the  buildings,  their  happy  distribution  and 
well-ordered  alinement,  the  finish  of  detail,  the  evidences  of  costly 
skill  and  assiduous  upkeep,  would  suggest  deliberate  intention, 
obedience  to  a  grand  control,  and  the  proud  subjection  of  Art  to 
the  imperial  ideal. 

"And  London— how  little  could  any  such  impressions  be  con- 
veyed by  the  petty  scale  of  her  traffic-choked  streets,  the  provin- 
cial paltriness  of  her  open  centers,'  the  meanness  ot  her  public 
buildings,  the  haphazard  medley  of  her  incor^ruous  facades,  or 
her  meager  pavements  punctuated  by  mud-spa tfered  lamp-posts! 
If  we  are,  as  foreigners  are  apt  to  think  us,  a  stiff  and  formal  peo- 
ple, our  formality  is  little  declared  in  our  architecture." 

Mr.  Warren  finds  an  explanation  of  this  in  the  theory  that  the 
Briton,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  if  he  does  not  detest  the  town,  at 
least  finds  his  chief  pleasures  in  the  country.  Enlarging  upon  this 
idea,  the  writer  continues: 

"This  innate  rurality  impoverishes  any  civic  ideal  he  may  hold, 
by  leading  him  to  regard  his  capital  as  a  social  or  commercial  ne- 
cessity, to  be  put  up  with  as  cheerfully  as  may  be ;  to  be  endured 
for  a  period,  with  week-end  relapses  to  rusticity,  but  whose  visual 
presentment  is  of  small  importance  to  him  by  comparison  with  that 
of  his  own  'little  place,'  suburban  or  more  definitely  rural.  This 
instinct  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  that  of  the  'Latin'  peoples,  who, 
for  the  most  part,  love  the  town,  its  intramural  snugness  and  its 
social  opportunities,  and  detest,  except  for  an  occasional  sophisti- 
cated exodus,  the  country  and  all  its  attributes." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


THE   SURVIVAL   OF   THE    UNFIT. 

ACCORDING  to  Darwin's  theory  of  natural  selection,  pecu- 
liarities that  enable  their  possessor  to  gain  an  advantage  in 
the  struggle  for  existence,  ultimately  survive  and  become  racial 
characteristics.  A  persistent  unfavorable  peculiarity  is  impossible 
under  this  theory,  and  if  one  is  found,  the  theory  requires  that  it 
be  proved  to  be  only  apparently  so,  or  that  some  secondary  action 
negatives  selection.  In  the  Archives  des  Sciences  Physiques  et 
JVaiurelles  (Pzns,  April  15)  are  described  some  recent  observations 
bearing  on  these  points,  and  favorable,  on  the  whole,  to  the  Dar- 
winian theory.  The  account  of  these  puzzling  survivals  of  the  un- 
fit is  thus  abstracted  and  commented  upon  in  X\\&  Revue  Scie?t- 
tijique  (Paris,  July  29) : 

"  Among  the  objections  that  have  been  advanced  to  the  theory 
of  selection,  one  of  the  most  important  is  that  many  animals,  in 
particular  many  lepidoptera,  present  characteristics  that  are  un- 
favorable to  their  existence.  Species  that,  according  to  commonly 
received  ideas,  should  have  been  eliminated  or  at  any  rate  trans- 
formed, have  not  only  persisted,  but  have  often  considerably 
increased,  in  some  cases  disastrously  for  man.  How  shall  we  ex- 
plain the  persistence  of  species  in  the  face  of  unfavorable  character- 
istics.-* True,  it  may  be  said  that  these  so-called  unfavorable  char- 
acters are  probably  not  so  much  so  as  we  might  think,  since  the 
species  continues  to  expand  while  retaining  its  peculiarities.  The 
legitimacy  of  the  judgment  that  names  such  characteristics 'un- 
favorable' may  be  called  in  question.  It  may  also  be  noted,  how- 
ever, without  calling  this  judgment  in  question,  that,  in  the  case  of 
butterflies  in  particular,  the  adult  life  is  so  short  that  there  is  no 
time  for  selection  to  act.  .  .  .  The  time  during  which  species 
with  injurious  peculiarities  could  be  destroyed  is  too  short  for  a 
selection  to  be  made. 

"On  the  other  hand,  butterflies  present  another  difficulty.  With 
dimorphous  species,  where  the  two  sexes  may  be  very  dissimilar, 
it  should  be  found  that  one  of  the  sexes  is  necessarily  at  a  disad- 
vantage with  relation  to  the  other,  and  therefore  more  exposed  to 
causes  of  destruction.  Now  if  either  one  of  the  sexes  is  more  ex- 
posed, the  whole  species  is  also  exposed.  Nevertheless  we  see 
many  cases  of  dimorphism  in  butterflies.  Generally  the  males  are 
transformed  in  an  advantageous  direction  while  the  females  remain 
fixed.  Why,  in  the  same  environment  is  it  the  males  only  that  are 
modified.''  Experiments  made  by  Arnold  Pictet  throw  light  on  all 
these  various  problems. 

"  With  many  species  .  .  .  the  males  burst  their  cocoons  earlier 
than  the  females,  issuing  from  them  several  days  before  the  latter. 
The  males  gain  more  advantage,  therefore,  from  modification,  for 
the  time  during  which  they  may  be  destroyed  is  longer.  Natural 
selection  is  therefore  able  to  act;  and  it  does  act,  for  the  males  are 
modified.  But  in  the  males  of  the  same  species  are  often  found 
important  variations  in  the  color  of  the  wings.  These  may  have 
an  advantageous  protective  coloration,  or  they  may  resemble 
those  of  the  female,  which  are  disadvantageous.  This  phenom- 
enon ought,  theoretically,  not  to  exist,  and  yet  it  is  often  found.  .  .  . 

"  If  we  pass  from  the  adult  insect  to  the  caterpillar,  which,  as 
every  one  knows,  has  generally  a  longer  life  than  the  adult,  we  find 
that  with  it  there  are  important  variations  of  coloration,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  these  variations  are  useful, 
whether  selection  may  have  some  part  in  them.  It  seems  that  it 
is  not  without  effect,  and  three  reasons  may  be  adduced  in  support 
of  this  view. 

"  In  the  first  place  the  variations  of  which  we  are  speaking  are 
often  hereditary  and  even  atavistic;  they  are  of  two  kinds,  albinis- 
tic  and  melanistic  [light  and  dark].  Now  the  light  caterpillars, 
which  are  also  the  smaller,  live  under  the  leaves;  they  are  invisi- 
ble from  above  and  only  slightly  so  from  below,  their  translucent 
color  merging  with  the  light  transmitted  by  the  leaf.  The  darker 
ones,  which  are  also  the  larger,  live  on  the  branches,  so  that  their 
surroundings  are  darker. 

"  Secondly,  among  caterpillars  brought  up  in  captivity,  where 
destruction  is  absent,  and  where  there  is  no  question  of  the  elim- 
ination of  aberrant  types,  there  are  observed  many  more  variations 
than  are  found  in  a  state  of  nature.     This  would  seem  to  indicate 


that  in  a  natural  state  the  disadvantageously  colored  caterpillars 
are  destroyed  and  eliminated;  that  is,  there  is  natural  selection. 

"Finally,  a  striking  case  of  natural  selection  exists  in  the  cater- 
pillar of  the  Abraxas  grossulariata.  Altho  generally  white  in 
Europe,  it  has  become  almost  black  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
great  English  manufacturing  centers,  in  an  environment  that  is 
considerably  blackened  by  the  factory  smoke." — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


LUTHER   BURBANK, 

The  "wizard"  plant-breeder  of  America, 
who  may  yet  add  a  "  seedless  '  man  to  the  list  of 
his  creations.' 


CAN    WE    BREED    A    "SEEDLESS    MAN"? 

SO  great  has  been  the  success  of  Mr.  Luther  Burbank  in  plant- 
breeding  tiiat  the  American  people  have  bestowed  on  him 
the  title  of  "wizard" — the  highest  in  their  gift.  This  rank,  of 
which  Edison  was  the  first  holder,  and  for  years  the  only  one,  has. 
been  sparingly  given, 
and  in  this  case  most 
worthily.  Mr.  Bur- 
bank's  creations  have 
been  noted  for  the  skil- 
ful elimination  of  ob- 
jectionable features.  If 
seeds  are  in  the  way  in 
a  fruit,  he  works  pa- 
tiently for  a  few  years, 
and  lo  !  we  have  a  seed- 
less prune  or  apple. 
The  American  people 
are  apt  at  drawing  in- 
ferences, and  in  the 
present  instance  a  so- 
ciological application 
has  been  quickly  made. 
Why  not  eliminate 
some  of  the  objection- 
able features  from  the 
human  race  in  the  same 
way  ?  If  Burbank  gives 
us  a  seedless  apple, 
why  may  he  not  with  equal  success  produce  a  "seedless"  man 
—that  is,  one  without  moral  or  physical  faults.?  When  this  was 
suggested  to  Mr.  Burbank,  he  is  reported  to  have  answered  that 
to  do  this  very  thing  had  been,  and  still  was,  the  dream  of  his 
life.  But  is  it  possible  to  treat  men  like  seedlings— to  select  the 
best  and  eliminate  the  rest,  as  Burbank  burns  his  piles  of  unsatis- 
factory plants  in  huge  bonfires?  An  editorial  writer  in  the  San 
Francisco  Call  (August  4),  points  out  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
way.     He  says : 

"The  question  of  stirpiculture  has  before  this  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  physiologists  and  biologists.  But  it  was  one  wiser  than 
the  rest  who,  in  discussing  juvenile  reformation  and  perfection, 
said  that  the  only  way  to  reform  a  boy  and  make  him  perfect  was 
by  beginning  with  his  grandfather. 

"  In  developing  plants  and  getting  a  higlier  quality  of  usefulness 
out  of  those  already  subjected  to  the  use  of  man,  and  in  directing 
weeds  out  of  their  class  into  the  useful  class,  Mr.  Burbank  begins 
with  the  grandfathers,  and  even  with  more  remote  generations  ©f 
the  plant  he  is  treating  and  guiding  to  a  higher  life.  He  can  not 
in  one  season,  in  one  generation,  turn  a  white  lily  yellow,  nor  make 
a  seedless  prune,  nor  a  walnut  that  grows  like  Jack's  beanstalk. 
It  is  the  patient  work  of  many  seasons,  upon  many  gowerations, 
and  by  careful  selection  on  a  definite  line  that  these  marvels  are 
wrought.  The  same  is  true  in  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  other 
domestic  animals 

"  In  all  these  differentiations  of  animals  and  plants  the  subject 
was  entirely  in  the  control  of  man.  Whole  generations  of  plants 
were  pulled  up,  killed,  and  thrown  aside,  and  one  was  preserved. 
In  perfecting  neat  cattle  whole  generations  went  to  the  butcher, 
except  a  few  favored  individuals  that  were  saved  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  desired  traits.  Whole  litters  of  puppies  were  sent  to 
the  millpond,  except  one  or  two  that  promised  results.     By  pro- 
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ionged  patience  and  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  unfit,  results  were  ob- 
tained. 

"Who  shall  be  bold  enough  to  say  that  man  can  be  suijjected  to 
the  same  proce.sses?  Regard  for  individual  freedom  forbids  it. 
What  we  call  civilization  began  with  man  uncounted  generations 
away.  It  has  dealt  with  the  grandfathers,  but  has  not  yet  per- 
fected the  grand.sons.  Families  righteous  through  many  genera- 
tions have  finally  produced  individuals  of  tlie  worst  sort.  Atavism 
has  worked  its  way,  because,  unlike  plants  and  animals,  man  can 
not  be  subjected  to  the  will  of  the  stirpiculturist 

"If  Mr.  Burbank  believes  that  limitation  of  crime  and  relief  of 
poverty  in  this  generation  is  likely  to  produce  better  results  in  the 
next  he  is  entirely  right,  and  that  is  just  what  society  is  trying  all 
the  time  to  do.  If  he  or  any  one  can  direct  its  efforts  more  wi.sely 
and  to  greater  effectiveness,  that  direction  is  needed.  Plants  and 
animals  we  can  drive.  But  man  must  be  led.  He  will  not  be 
driven.  We  can  not  even  confine  the  transmission  of  life  to  the 
fittest,  morally  and  physically.  The  effort  to  make  all  more  fit  is 
a  noble  occupation  for  the  philanthropist  We  are  persuaded 
that  every  year  it  enlists  the  energies  and  devotion  of  more  people, 
and  that  on  the  whole,  considermg  the  perversity  of  man,  the  race 
is  progressing  satisfactorily." 


AN   ARCTIC   GAS-FACTORY. 

IN  the  course  of  a  series  of  measurements  of  atmospheric  car- 
bonic acid  which  were  made  by  a  Danish  physicist,  Mr.  A. 
Krogh,  it  appears  that  in  Greenland  the  air  contains  twice  as  much 
carbonic  acid  as  it  does  in  the  regions  of  the  temperate  zone.  It 
would  seem  that  this  excess  of  carbonic  acid  is  brought  by  the 
north  and  west  winds  from  an  adjoining  region  where  an  extensive 
production  or  setting-free  of  carboni'  gas  is  continually  taking 
place.  The  whereabouts  and  mechanism  of  this  Arctic  gas-works 
are  discussed  in  La  iVa/ure  (Paris,  July  15)  by  Mr.  Henry  de  Va- 
rigny,  who  also  notes  that  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
atmosphere  has  recently  been  found  to  have  an  important  influence 
on  vegetation,  and  he  examines  the  bearings  of  these  facts  on  one 
another.  Says  Mr.  de  Varigny,  writing  of  the  gas  laden  Arctic 
province : 

"  As  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  region  in  question  is 
the  seat  of  a  special  production  of  carbonic  acid,  we  must  suppose 
that  there  is  a  liberation  of  it  in  some  way  ;  we  must  believe,  for 
instance,  that  the  water  of  the  deep  sea,  containing  gas  at  high 
pressure,  gives  up  when  it  rises  to  the  surface  a  great  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid.  It  will  perhaps  be  asked  wliat  reason  there  is  for 
.beUeving  that  gas  at  high  pressure  exists  in  the  deep  Arctic  seas. 
There  is  a  reason,  but  it  is  indirect,  and  depends  on  physiological 
and  zoological  reasons.  It  is  the  fact  that  along  Eastern  (jreenland 
the  shells  of  marine  mollusks  are  particularly  thick.  .  .  .  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  same  region,  many  shells  are  very  thin  and  frag- 
ile and  .seem  to  have  been  attacked  chemically.  It  would  seem 
that  some  agent  is  destroying  tiie  shells  ;  those  alone  resist  that 
belong  to  creatures  able  to  keep  up  a  great  increase  in  their  pro- 
duction of  lime.  Now  the  only  agent  contained  in  sea-water  that 
will  dis.solve  carbonate  of  lime  is  carbonic  acid  ;  other  acids  merely 
decompose  the  carbonate,  setting  carbonic  acid  free.  Direct  ob- 
servation strengthens  the  argument,  lor  Mr.  Krogh  has  shown  that 
in  the  deep  waters  of  this  region  the  tension  of  the  carbonic  acid 
is  very  high.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  in  sliallow  bays  where  there 
is  abundant  vegetation  the  tension  ol  the  acid  is  weak;  there  is 
plenty  of  light  and  the  i)lants  ai>s()rl)  much  ol  the  acid." 

This  richness  of  the  deep  water  in  carbonic  acid,  which  might 
be  expressed  somewhat  oddly  by  saying  that  it  is  a  "sea  of  soda- 
water,"  would  explain,  of  course,  why  tlie  gas  abounds  in  the  air 
of  the  Arctic.  Soda-water,  when  the  pressure  is  relieved,  loses  its 
gas  in  foamy  l)ubbles,  and  when  this  deep-sea  gas  solution  gains 
the  surtace  it  does  likewise,  altho,  of  course,  quietly  and  unnotice- 
ably,  the  amount  of  gas  present  being  extremely  small  in  com- 
parison with  that  in  ordinary  carbonated  water.  This  rising 
to  the  surface  of  the  gaseous  deeper  waters  is  hypothetical, 
but  it  must  either  take  place  or  there   must   be  a  superficial  cur- 


rent of  gas-charged  water  from  some  other  region.     SaysMr.de 
\'arigny  : 

"  In  any  case  it  is  certain  that  in  the  region  of  which  we  are 
.speaking  the  atmosphere  contains  an  unusual  amount  of  carbonic 
acid.  It  remains  to  discover  what  are  the  limits  of  this  region  and 
to  discover  the  precise  cause  of  the  excess.  There  is  therefore  a 
carbonic-acid  problem  in  the  Arctic  regions. 

"  But  there  is  also  one  in  our  more  temperate  zone.  .  .  .  We 
know  .  .  .  that  the  living  leaf  assimilates  carbonic  acid,  that  is  to 
say,  makes  substances  with  carbon  as  a  base  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  partial  pressure  of  this  gas  in  the  atmospheric  mixture,  even 
when  the  atmosphere  contains  10  to  15  limes  the  normal  amount. 
Small  differences  in  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  thus 
liave  an  evident  influence  on  the  growth  of  the  leaf 

"Now  Messrs.  Brown  and  Escombe  have  shown,  by  observa- 
tions made  at  Kew  from  1898  to  1901,  that  the  proportion  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  air  varies  continually.  The  extremes  at  Kew 
were  2.43  and  3.60  parts  in  10,000.  In  these  conditions  it  is  proper 
to  ask  whether  we  should  not  find  in  the  same  region  ...  a  cor- 
relation between  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  and  the  size  of 
the  crops.  Doubtless  there  is  such  a  relation.  Probably  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  is  unimpor- 
tant, while  at  others  it  is  important.  And  again,  for  the  same 
crop,  the  importance  may  vary  according  as  we  desire  to  obtain, 
for  example,  more  straw  or  more  grain.  In  any  case,  it  may  be  a 
factor  of  great  importance  in  agriculture.  Perhaps  some  day  we 
may  be  able  to  foretell  tlie  autumn  crops  simply  from  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  during  some  par- 
ticular month  or  fortnight.  We  can  not  now  dream  of  increasing 
the  proportion  artificially  ;  we  only  know,  from  the  investigations 
of  Messrs.  Brown  and  Escombe,  that  the  air  is  richer  in  carbonic 
acid  in  winter  than  in  summer  and  during  anti-cyclonic  periods  [the 
passages  of  centers  of  high  barometric  pressure] 

"We  can  not  regulate  the  movement  of  high  and  low  pressure 
centers,  and  we  can  not  yet  direct  into  the  neighborhood  of  culti- 
vated fields  waters  from  the  deep  sea  that  are  capable  of  enriching 
the  air  in  carbonic  acid.  But,  altho  we  can  not  do  this,  we  may  at 
least  clear  up  certain  problems  and  understand  certain  facts  bet- 
ter, and  perhaps  also  turn  these  to  better  account. 

"  From  the  scientific  standpoint,  and  perhaps  practically  also, 
the  problems  of  carbonic  acid  are  surely  of  great  importance." — • 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


SEWERAGE   SIX   THOUSAND   YEARS   AGO. 

'  I  ^HE  dictum  that  there  is  "nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  if  not 
-*■  quite  true,  seems  often  a  pardonable  exaggeration  when  we 
find  how  many  of  our  "  modern  improvements"  are  really  very  an- 
cient. Now  it  is  the  sanitary  drainage  system  of  ancient  Babylo- 
nia that  is  described  for  us  in  Tlic  Scieniijic  American  (August  5) 
by  Prof.  Edgar  James  Banks,  field  director  of  the  Babylonian  ex- 
pedition of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Professor  Banks  tells  us 
that  in  the  excavation  of  Bismya,  the  ancient  Sumerian  or  pre- 
Babylonian  city  which  flourished  4.500  years  ago,  a  remarkable 
system  of  drainage,  perfectly  adapted  to  the  alluvial  plain  of  the 
Mesopotamian  desert,  has  been  discovered.     He  writes: 

"  Babylonia  is  perfectly  level ;  from  Bagdad  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
there  is  not  the  slightest  elevation,  save  for  the  artificial  mounds 
or  an  occasional  changing  sand  drift.  In  most  places  there  is  a 
crust  of  hard  clay  upon  the  .surface,  baked  by  the  hot  sun  of  sum- 
mer time,  so  hard  that  it  resembles  stone.  Parts  of  the  desert  are 
perfect  for  bicycle  riding.  Beneath  the  crust,  which  at  Bismya  is 
seldom  more  than  four  feet  in  thickness,  and  in  places  entirely 
lacking,  is  loose,  caving  sand  reaching  to  an  unknown  depth. 

"  Drainage  in  such  a  country,  without  sloping  hills  or  streams 
of  running  water,  might  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  modern  builder. 
In  constructing  a  iiouse.  the  ancient  Sumerian  of  more  than  6,000 
years  ago  first  dug  a  hole  into  the  sand  to  a  considerable  depth  ; 
at  Bismya  several  instances  were  found  where  the  shaft  had  reached 
the  depth  of  fourteen  meters  beneath  the  foundation  of  the  house. 
From  the  bottom  he  built  up  a  vertical  drain  of  large,  cylindrical, 
terracotta  sections,  each  of  which  is  provided  with  grooved  flanges 
to  receive  the  one  above.  The  sections  of  one  drain  were  forty- 
eight  centimeters  in  diameter  and  sixty,  in  height;    others  were 
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larger  and  much  sliorter;  the  thickness  of  the  wall  was  2.7  centi- 
meters. The  tiles  were  punctured  at  intervals  with  small  holes 
about  two  centimeters  in  diameter.  The  section  at  the  top  of  the 
drain  was  seniispherical,  fitting  over  it  like  a  cap,  and  provided 
with  an  opening  to  receive  the  water  from  above.  Sand  and  pots- 
herds were  then  filled  in  about  the  drain,  and  it  was  ready  for  use. 
The  water,  pouring  into  it,  was  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  sand  at 
the  bottom,  and  if  there  it  became  clogged,  the  water  escaped 
through  the  holes  in  the  sides  of  the  tiles." 

The  temple  at  Bismya,  we  are  told,  was  provided  with  several 
drains  like  these,  while  one  palace  had  four.  Some  were  found 
tilled  with  drifted  .sand  ;  others  were  half  full  of  the  filth  of  long- 
past  ages;  in  one  at  the  temple  were  discovered  many  terra-cotta 
drinking-cups,  doubtless  accidentally  dropped  in.  To  quote  fur- 
ther: 

"In  the  Bismya  temple  platform,  constructed  about  2750  B.C., 
we  uncovered  a  horizontal  drain  of  tiles,  each  of  which  was  about 
a  meter  long  and  fifteen  centimeters  in  diameter,  and  not  unlike  in 
shape  those  at  present  employed.  It  conducted  the  rain-water 
from  the  platform  to  one  of  the  vertical  drains.  One  tile  was  so 
well  constructed  that  for  a  long  time  it  served  as  a  chimney  for  our 
house 

"The  Babylonians  of  a  later  period,  who  buried,  instead  of  cre- 
mating their  dead,  carefully  provided  their  cemeteries  with  drains. 
The  graves  were  small,  house-shaped  structures  entirely  or  partly 
above  ground,  and  whenever  they  were  found  upon  the  sloping 
side  of  a  mound,  they  were  protected  above  by  a  breakwater,  while 
along  the  sides  were  square,  open  brick  drains.  The  result  was 
that  some  of  the  graves,  altho  thousands  of  years  old,  and  con- 
structed of  unbaked  clay,  are  still  in  a  perfect  state  of  preserva- 
tion. 

"  To  the  student  of  architecture  it  may  be  surprising  to  learn 
that  the  arch,  until  recently  supposed  to  have  been  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  was  frequently  employed  by  the  pre-Babylonians  of  more 
than  6,000  years  ago.  Such  an  arch,  in  a  poor  state  of  preservation, 
was,  a  few  years  ago,  discovered  in  the  lowest  stratum,  beneath 
the  Babylonian  city  of  Nippur.  More  recently  an  arched  drain 
was  found  beneath  the  old  city  of  Fara,  which  the  Germans  have 
excavated  in  central  Babylonia.  The  city,  altho  one  of  the  earli- 
est known,  was  built  upon  an  earlier  ruin,  and  provided  with  an 
arched  drain  constructed  of  small,  plano-convex  bricks.  It  meas- 
ures about  one  meter  in  height,  and  has  an  equal  width. 

"  While  delving  among  the  ruins  of  the  oldest  cities  of  the  world, 
we  are  thus  finding  that  at  the  time  when  we  supposed  that  man 
was  primitive  and  savage,  he  provided  his  home  and  city  with  '  im- 
provements' which  we  are  inclined  to  call  modern,  but  which  we 
are  only  reinventing." 


Street-Railway  Traffic  Shown  in  Curves.— -Some  of 

the  peculiarities  of  passenger  traffic  on  street  railroads  are  brought 
out  very  clearly  to  the  eye  by  a  series  of  curves  prepared  by  J.  S. 
Badger,  an  official  of  the  Tramway  Company  of  Brisbane,  Aus- 
tralia, and  communicated  by  him  to   The  Electrical   World  and 
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FIG.  3.— CURVES   SHOWING   PASSENGERS   CARRIED   ON   TUESDAY. 

Engineer  (New   York,  August  5).     The  writer  accompanies  the 
curves  with  the  following  explanatory  note  : 

"  These  diagrams  .  .  .  show  tlie  number  of  passengers  traveling 
upon  tlie  Brisbane  tramway  at  different  hours  of  the  day.  The 
diagram  of  Fig.  i  shows  the  number  of  passengers  actually  on  the 
cars  each  half-hour  from  6  a.m.  until  12  midnight.  It  represents 
the  average  of  counts  taken  on  two  separate  Tuesdays.  There 
are  three  curves,  one  of  which  shows  the  outbound  passengers;  the 
second,  inbound  passengers  ;  and  the  third,  total  passengers.     This 


and  the  diagram  of  Fig.  2  were  obtained  by  actually  counting  the 
passengers  on  the  cars  every  half-hour  during  the  day.  The  con- 
ductors were  supplied  with  cards  suitably  ruled,  and  the  diagram 
was  made  up  from  the  returns. 

"The  curves  of  Fig.  2  show  the  average  of  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers on  two  Fridays.  The  difference  between  the  shape  of  the 
diagram  of  Fig.  i  and  that  of  Fig.  2  is  quite  marked.     There  is  in 
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1-lG.  2.— CURVES    SHOWING    PASSENGERS    CARRIED  ON    FRIDAY. 

force  at  this  place  a  law  which  requires  that  all  stores  be  closed 
at  six  o'clock  every  night  except  Friday,  which  is  recognized  as 
the  laboring  man's  shopping  night." 

Similar  diagrams  for  the  traction  systems  of  our  great  cities,  or 
for  roads  like  the  New  York  Subway,  would  have  even  greater  in- 
terest, altho,  of  course,  they  would  be  correspondingly  difficult  to 
prepare. 

EVOLUTION  AND  TEMPERATURE. 

"  I  ^HE  part  played  by  temperature  in  the  possible  formation  of 
^  new  varieties  of  living  creatures  is  strikingly  shown  by  the 
recent  experiments  with  butterflies  and  moths  of  Prof.  Max  Stand- 
fuss,  a  Swiss  entomologist.  These  have  already  received  brief 
notice  in  these  columns,  but  tliey  are  described  at  somewhat 
greater  length  by  Waldemar  B.  Kaempffert  in  an  article  on 
"  Phases  of  Current  Science  "  in  Appleton's  Booklover's  Magazine 
(New  York).     Says  this  writer  : 

"  Standfuss  has  at  last  given  to  the  world  the  results  of  twenty- 
eight  years'  investigation.  Roughly  stated,  that  investigation  has 
shown  the  possibility  of  creating  new  varieties  of  butterflies  at  will 
— ^to  paint  their  wings  with  almost  any  desired  color  scheme.  This 
reads  more  like  a  page  from  the  "  Arabian  Nights;  "  and  yet  the 
method  is  so  very  simple  that  any  one  can  repeat  Standfuss's  ex- 
periments in  his  own  home. 

"  What  Standfuss  has  done  is  this  :  He  has  taken  the  cocoons  of 
central  European  butterflies  and  bred  them  at  various  tempera- 
tures. When  the  temperature  is  very  low,  a  butterfly  emerges 
which  is  quite  different  in  coloration  from  the  species  of  central 
Europe  and  which  is  exactly  like  the  varieties  of  that  species 
found  in  cold  climates.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  temperature 
is  high,  the  same  European  cocoons  produce  varieties  which  are 
to  be  found  in  Sumatra,  Ceylon,  and  other  torrid  regions.  By 
varying  his  temperatures,  Standfuss  has  succeeded  in  breeding 
butterflies  which  probably  existed  thousands  of  years  ago  and 
which  are  now  extinct,  as  well  as  butterflies  which  are  without  a 
counterpart  on  this  earth  and  which  would  normally  have  made 
their  appearance  thousands  of  years  hence. 

"  Many  species  of  liutterflies  are  dimorphic — that  is,  they  breed 
twice  in  a  year,  each  brood  wearing  a  dress  different  in  color  from 
that  of  the  other.  These  very  divergent  forms  are  constant  in  na- 
ture, the  one  never  tran.sgresses  on  the  otiier.  Still,  by  breeding 
the  cocoons  at  temperatures  directly  opposed  to  those  which  would 
naturally  prevail.  Standfuss  has  succeeded  in  producing  the  ligiiter 
colored  form  when  tlie  darker  form  was  actually  flying  about  in 
the  fields. 

"  The  males  of  many  species  have  been  gorgeously  painted  by 
nature,  while  the  corresponding  females  are  unattractively  dull. 
The  difference  in  hue  is  fully  as  great  as  that  which  prevails  be- 
tween the  plumages  of  a  peacock  and  a  peahen.  By  subjecting 
the  cocoons  containing  females  to  high  temperature,  Standfuss  has 
bred  specimens  that  bear  all  the  colors  of  the  males.  Cold,  on  the 
other  hand,  produced  males  clad  in  the  modest  dress  of  females. 

"Are  these  new  varieties  permanent.?  To  answer  that  question 
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Standfuss  conducted  an  elaborate  propagating  experiment  in  a 
specially  constructed  enclosed  Hower-garden,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  offspring  of  the  new  varieties  inherited 
the  hues  of  their  parents.  Unfortunately,  disease  carried  off  many 
of  the  specimens;  rapacious  spiders,  too,  wrought  havoc  among 
them.  Still,  the  attempt  was  not  unsuccessful.  Altho  the  few 
butterflies  that  did  live  and  breed  produced  the  normal  varieties, 
one  butterfly  was  obtained  that  did  inherit  the  characteristics  of 
its  abnormal  mother.  This  single  success  is  in  itself  sufficient  to 
prove  the  possibility  of  creating  permanent  new  species  in  a  way 
that  is  vastly  different  from  the  method  supposed  by  Darwin." 


STEEL-MAKING    BY    ELECTRICITY. 

THE  use  of  the  electric  furnace  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  is 
arousing  much  interest,  altho  steel-makers  and  engineers 
seem  by  no  means  to  be  of  one  mind  regarding  it.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  claimed  that  electric  smelting  will  revolutionize  the 
manufacture  of  structural  steels  as  at  present  made  by  Bessemer 
and  the  open-hearth  process,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  can  not 
compete  either  with  the  crucible  process  or  the  open-hearth  fur- 
nace. F.  W.  Harbord,  who  writes  on  the  subject  under  the  head 
of  "Electric  Steel"  in  The  T'/wd?^' (London,  August  2;  Engineer- 
ing Supplement),  believes  that  the  truth  lies  between  these  two 
extremes,  and  that  the  manufacturer  who  takes  advantage,  with 
judgment  and  knowledge,  of  the  great  possibilities  of  the  electric 
furnace  will  be  in  a  most  exceptional  position.  He  goes  on  to 
say  : 

"  During  [the  past  year]  very  considerable  quantities  of  electric 
steel  have  been  made  both  in  Sweden  and  in  France,  and  have 
been  used  with  most  satisfactory  results  for  all  classes  of  tools 
r  and  cutlery,  and  for  various  other  purposes  for  which  the  highest 
class  crucible  steel  was  formerly  employed.  .  .  .  Considerable 
quantities  of  this  steel  have  been  supplied  to  Sheffield  firms,  who 
have  thus  been  able  to  convince  themselves  of  its  exceptionally 
high  quality.  .  .  .  The  manufacture  of  crucible  steel  for  tool  pur- 
poses, important  as  it  is  to  the  country,  owing  to  the  world-wide 
reputation  for  quality  which  it  has  acquired,  is,  however,  only  one 
comparatively  small  branch  of  our  great  steel  industry;  and  per- 
haps the  most  important  question  is  to  what  extent  electric  smelt- 
ing can  be  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  the  numerous  classes 
of  steels  between  this  and  ordinary  Bessemer,  or  open-hearth 
steel." 

Even  witliout  attempting  to  compete  with  the  latter  quality  of 
steel,  Mr.  Harbord  concludes,  there  is  an  immense  field  for  the 
electric  process  in  the  production  of  steel  for  tubes,  large  forgings, 
axles,  tires,  special  wires,  ordnance,  and  weapons,  and  especially 
for  dynamos,  "  in  which  direction,"  he  says,  "  the  electric  furnace 
promises  great  things,"  owing  to  the  great  purity  of  its  product, 
particularly  the  small  percentage  of  carbon  and  manganese.  He 
adds; 

"  Numerous  experiments  have  shown  that  electric  steel  is  not 
only  extremely  pure,  but  it  is  also  exceptionally  homogeneous, 
and  this  is  a  most  important  point  in  the  manufacture  of  large 
steel  castings.  When  it  is  remembered  that,  for  special  purposes, 
castings,  sometimes  of  50  to  60  tons,  have  to  be  made  by  mixing 
the  contents  of  a  number  of  crucibles  not  containing  more  than 
one  hundredweight  each,  the  advantages  of  being  able  to  make 
steel  equal  in  all  respects  as  to  quality,  in  quantities  of  15  tons 
and  possibly  more,  will  readily  be  apparent 

"  That  steel  made  in  an  electric  furnace  should  possess  superior 
properties  to  steel  of  similar  composition  produced  either  in  a 
Swedi.sh  Bessemer  converter  or  in  an  open-hearth  steel  furnace, 
may  seem  at  first  to  be  claiming  a  great  deal,  but  such  appears  to 
be  undoubtedly  the  fact,  and  this  is  due  probably  to  its  production 
in  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  practically  neutral  atmosphere,  un- 
der conditions  in  whicli  the  occlusion  of  gases  and  overoxidation 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

"  It  is  frequently  urged  that  the  cost  of  electric  energy  in  this 
country  makes  the  production  of  steel  in  anything  like  quantities 
a  commercial  impossibility  ;  but  ...  by  using  the  gas  furnace  for 


the  melting,  and  the  electric  furnace  only  for  the  final  operation, 
the  difference  in  cost,  as  regards  electric  energy,  will  probably  be 
more  than  met  by  the  lower  price  of  our  raw  material  and  our 

proximity  to  markets  for  the  sale  of  the  finished  product 

"  In  the  electric  furnace  of  the  Resistance  type,  .  .  .  the  high- 
est-class steel  can  be  made  from  ordinary  English  scrap,  such  as 
rail  ends,  but  against  the  saving  effected  in  this  direction  has  to 
be  set  the  cost  of  the  electric  energy  required.  The  electric  fur- 
nace, even  under  the  best  conditions,  is  not  a  cheap  melter,  but  as 
a  refining  furnace  toward  the  end  of  the  operation,  when  a  very 
high  temperature  is  required,  it  is  far  more  efficient;  it  therefore 
seems  probable  that  the  future  development  of  the  electric  furnace 
will  be  in  combination  with  some  form  of  continuous  open-hearth 
process,  in  which  molten  pig-iron  is  first  converted  into  what  we 
may  term  '  molten  scrap  steel'  in  a  gas-fired  furnace,  and  then 
transferred  in  the  molten  state  to  the  electric  furnace  for  final  pu- 
rification. By  this  means  the  additional  cost  over  ordinary  open- 
hearth  steel  would  be  comparatively  small,  the  melting  and  pre- 
liminary refining  having  been  done  in  the  gas-fired  furnace,  and  the 
electric  furnace  being  employed  only  to  do  the  final  refining  at 
such  high  temperatures  as  those  at  which  it  alone  is  able  to  work 
most  efficiently  and  economically." 


A  New  Method  of  Sepulture.— A  new  method  of  dis- 
posing of  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  which  is  neither  burial  nor  cre- 
mation, has  been  proposed  by  Karl  Schott,  an  engineer  of  Cologne, 
according  to  Cosmos  (Paris,  May  20).  He  would,  in  the  words  of 
this  journal,  "  reduce  the  cemetery  to  its  simplest  expression  "  by 
surrounding  the  bodies  with  masses  of  cement.     Says  the  writer: 

"  Nothing  would  be  simpler;  the  coffin  itself  would  be  of  con- 
crete, reinforced  with  steel,  if  you  will;  it  might  be  made  even 
more  simply,  for  it  would  serve  only  as  a  mold.  The  coffin  is 
furnished  with  an  opening,  through  which  when  the  body  is  in- 
terred, is  poured  a  liquid  cement  that  sets  rapidly.  The  hardening 
is  immediate  and  the  body  is  thus  impregnated  with  silicic  acid 
and  lime  from  the  cement,  bringing  about  an  actual  petrifaction. 
This  is  a  process  of  preservation  superior  to  embalming,  even  to 
that  of  the  Egyptian  mummies.  This  mode  of  disposal  of  the 
dead  evidently  involves  nothing  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  Church. 
But  the  inventor  does  not  stop  here  ;  his  utilitarianism  appears  in 
the  proposition  to  build  with  these  blocks  of  cement  vast  monu- 
ments that  shall  be  the  future  cities  of  the  dead.  He  leaves  it  to 
the  architects  to  design  artistic  forms  for  these  modern  hypogea." 
—  Translation  made  fori  nK  Literary  Digest. 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

"  Cultivation  seems  to  offer  the  best  prospect  for  keeping  up  the  supply  of 
rubber  in  the  future,"  says  The  Electrical  Review  (New  York,  July  29).  "  It  is 
true  that  there  have  b)een  some  unfortunate  undertakings  in  cultivating  rubber, 
but  that  this  can  be  accomplished  has  been  pretty  well  demonstrated,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  work  will  be  taken  up  energetically  and  in  a  sound  business 
way  at  once.  There  is  the  greater  need  for  this,  as  it  appears  that  the  production 
of  rubber  has  passed  its  limit  and  is  now  decreasing." 

"  The  advantages  of  the  electric  light  are  so  evident,"  says  The  Electrical  Re- 
view in  an  editorial  on  the  illumination  of  railway  cars,  "  that  it  would  seem  worth 
a  greater  effort  on  the  part  of  the  railway  engineer  to  test  out  different  systems, 
and  to  assist  in  this  way  in  developing  a  satisfactory  one.  So  far  as  securing  the 
best  results  is  concerned,  no  other  method  can  be  compared  with  the  electric,  and 
in  case  of  accident  it  does  not  introduce  any  danger.  On  the  other  hand,  that  the 
gas-lighting  systems  are  hazardous  has  been  only  too  well  demonstrated  within 
the  last  few  rionths  by  several  bad  railway  accidents,  in  which  the  horror  of  fire 
has  been  added  to  that  of  collision.  Although  it  is  admitted  that  the  outlook  for 
the  electric  systems  is  hoi)eful,  we  wish  that  we  could  see,  in  the  near  future,  the 
end  of  tlie  gas-lighting  systems." 

"In  connection  with  an  exhibition  to  be  held  next  year  at  Milan,''  says  Nature 
"  there  is  to  be  a  competition  of  appliances  designed  to  safeguard  against  acci- 
dents, and  the  following  prizes  will  be  offered  :  a  gold  medal  and  /320  for  a  new 
device  whicli  will  suppress  the  danger  to  life  coming  from  a  contact  formed  be- 
tween tlie  iirimary  and  secondary  circuits  of  an  electric  transformer  ;  a  gold  medal 
and  £^0  for  a  crane  or  hoist  provided  with  a  simple  and  practical  device  prevent- 
ing the  rotation  of  tlie  cranks  on  the  descent  of  the  load ;  a  gold  medal  and  £io 
for  a  simple,  strong, and  effective  apparatus  forautomaticallystoppingcars  which 
are  moving  upon  an  inclined  planeincase  the  tractioncable  should  break  ;  a  gold 
medal  for  a  practical  device  for  exhausting  and  collecting  the  dust  formed  during 
the  sorting  and  cutting  of  rags  by  hand  ;  a  gold  medal  for  an  apparatus  for  local- 
ized exhaust  and  successive  elimination  of  dust  produced  during  the  cardage  of 
flax,  tow,  hemp,  jute,  etc.;  and  a  gold  medal  for  an  effective  device  to  prevent  the 
diffusion  of  dust  in  places  where  the  preparation  of  lime  and  cement  is  carried 
on.  The  competition  is  to  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  of  Italian 
Industries." 
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INFLUENCE   OF   MISSIONS   IN  JAPAN. 

DR.  NITOBE,  as  quoted  in  The  Literary  Digest  (August 
19),  while  laying  stress  upon  the  part  played  by  Bushido, 
the  unwritten  code  of  the  Samurai,  in  the  recent  transformation  of 
Japan,  at  the  same  time  denies  to  the  influence  of  Christian  mis- 
sionaries any  appreciable  part  in  that  transformation.  The  other 
side  of  the  argument  is  presented  by  the 
Rev.  James  S.  Dennis,  who  writes  in  The 
Princeton  Theological  Review  (July)  on 
"  Education  as  a  National  Asset  of  Japan." 
Dr.  Dennis  admits,  with  admiration,  "the 
apparent  capacity  of  the  Japanese  to  de- 
velop a  humanized  society  and  a  self-re- 
strained army  and  navy  in  what  muft  to  a 
large  extent  be  regarded  as  a  non-Christian 
atmosphere."  But  it  is  not  easy,  he  adds, 
to  determine  precisely  the  extent  to  which 
Christianity  may  have  been  already  a  fac- 
tor in  molding  modern  Japan.  He  re- 
minds us,  for  instance,  that  missionaries 
played  a  part  in  the  development  of  Japan's 
modern  educational  system,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  1870.     To  quote  : 

"  The  service  rendered  by  missionaries 
at  this  time  was  of  conspicuous  value. 
Dr.  Hepburn's  Dictionary  became  a  ser- 
viceable working  tool,  indispensable  as  a 
link  between  the  Japanese  language  and 
Western  learning.  Dr.  Guido  F.  Verbeck 
was  called  upon  by  the  Government  as 
early  as  1869  to  establish  a  college  after 
the  Western  model.  In  fulfilling  this  mis- 
sion he  became  virtually  an  instrument  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  an  imperial  uni- 
versity. He  acted  for  a  time  as  adviser  of 
the  Government  in  its  educational  plans, 
and  so  identified  himself  with  intellectual 
progress,  during  a  period  of  ten  years,  that 
he  has  been  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  whole  educational  machin- 
ery of  the  empire.  He  assumed,  at  the  same 
time,  the  role  of  political  counselor  and  guide 
to  the  leading  men  in  government  circles. 

Dr.  Samuel  R.  Brown  was  another  missionary  educator  whose 
services  were  notable  at  this  formative  period.  '  Nine-tenths,' 
writes  Dr.  Griffis, '  of  the  modern  educated  men  and  women  of  Ja- 
pan before  1890,  and  a  majority  of  those  in  influence  and  office  to- 
day, received  their  first  instruction  from  American  missionaries.' 
Female  education  received  also  an  abiding  incentive  at  this  time 
through  the  services  of  Mrs.  Louise  \\.  Pierson.  A  Japanese  offi- 
cial is  quoted  as  saying,  concerning  the  initial  efforts  to  promote 
female  education  :  '  You  missionary  ladies  have  done  a  vastly 
greater  work  for  Japan  than  you  ever  dreamed  of.  Our  Govern- 
ment had  no  hope  for  success  in  establishing  girls'  schools  until 
we  were  inspired  by  your  successes. '  The  growth  of  the  educa- 
tional spirit  has  been  quickened  by  such  Japane.se  Christians  as 
Neesima,  Honda,  Ibuka,  Nijima,  Ebara,  Motoda,  Oshikawa. 
Yoshioka,  and  Kataoka.  Men  of  affairs  have  promoted  these  high 
interests  with  patriotic  devotion  and  liberal  gifts.  Mr.  Fukuzawa 
was  an  example  of  a  man  of  great  public  spirit  and  enlightened 
views  on  national  questions,  who  established  what  is  practically  an 
independent  university,  in  which  ethical  instruction  and  moral  dis- 
cipline receive  due  attention." 

In  Japan  all  religious  teaching  is  forbidden  in  state  institutions, 
but  is  now  permitted  in  private  and  mission  schools.  Says  Dr. 
Dennis : 

"In  view  of  the  naturalistic  basis  of  morals  which  underlies 
state  education  in  Japan,  and  the  absence  of  a  religious  impress 


upon  the  character  of  its  instruction,  the  function  of  mission  edu- 
cation appears  all  the  more  needful  in  the  moral  interests  of  the 
nation.  Special  usefulness  attaches  also  to  Christian  work  among 
students.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  an  impor- 
tant sphere  in  tiie  collegiate  and  university  life  of  Japan.  It  lias 
been  organized  with  a  view  especially  to  its  efficiency  among  the 
student  body.  Mr.  John  R.  Mott,  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Move- 
ment, has  visited  Japan  at  intervals,  in  the  capacity  of  a  student 
evangelist,  with  memorable  and  cheering  results.  The  Christian 
instruction  in  mission  schools,  with  its  moral  anchorage  and  relig- 
ious incentive,  is,  therefore,  in  some  measure,  an  offset  to  the  ob- 
scurantist policy  of  government  education. 
It  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  recog- 
nized among  thoughtful  moralists  every- 
where that  the  education  which  does  not 
touch,  inform,  and  develop  the  spiritual 
and  religious  faculty  in  the  young  is,  how- 
ever elaborate  its  scope,  partial  and  defec- 
tive, and  in  certain  vital  respects  profit- 
less." 

The  total  number  of  evangelical  mission 
schools  of  all  grades,  reported  in  the  latest 
statistical  tables,  we  read  further,  is  173, 
with  13,196  pupils.  Nearly  half  of  these 
schools  are  for  girls,  with  approximately 
5,000  pupils.  Dr.  Dennis  quotes  Bishop 
McKim,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Mis- 
sion, to  the  effect  that  the  influence  of 
Christianity  in  Japan  is  100  per  cent,  greater 
than  its  statistical  strength. 


REV.   JAMES   S.    DENNIS, 

Author  of  "  Christian  Missions  and  Social  Prog- 
ress." He  views  the  history  of  modern  Japan  in  a 
different  light  than  does  Dr.  Nitobe,  who,  in  his  well- 
known  book,  "  Bushido,  the  Soul  of  Japan,"  mini- 
mizes the  in&uence  of  Christian  missions  in  that 
country. 


CHANGING    IDEAS   OF   THE 
FUTURE   LIFE. 

T7  VEN  those  who  accept  the  Christian 
-*— '  revelation  most  heartily  and  com- 
pletely, as  a  writer  in  TJie  Spectator  points 
out,  must  admit  with  St.  John  that  "  it  doth 
not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be."  Christ 
taught  that  the  soul  of  man  is  eternal.  St. 
Paul,  says  the  writer  quoted,  summed  up 
Christ's  teaching  on  the  subject  of  im- 
mortality when  he  said  that  he  had 
"abolished  death."  The  exact  nature  of 
the  future  life  promised  us  remains  a 
matter  of  surmise. 
"  Upon  the  dark  background  of  the  future,"  this  writer  contin- 
ues, "  the  religious  imagination  .  .  .  throws  beautiful  and  terrible 
pictures;  but  with  each  succeeding  age  the  pictures  dissolve  and 
change."  Thus  all  popular  ideas  of  heaven  and  hell,  he  states, 
are  just  now  fading  away.  "  The  conventional  heavens  fail  to  sat- 
isfy the  aspirations  of  man,  and  all  conceptions  of  the  everlasting 
tortures  of  the  damned  fade  before  a  new  consistency  of  thought 
which  can  not  reconcile  eternal  punishment  with  '  the  knowledge 
and  love  of  CJod.'"  Of  other  changes  that  have  come  over  our 
ideas  of  a  future  life,  he  writes  further : 

"  Our  forefathers  looked  forward  in  some  moods  to  everlasting 
rest  and  never-ending  worship,  in  others  to  a  happy  and  prosper- 
ous life  in  a  perfectly  governed  and  perfectly  healthy  city.  At 
times,  inspired  by  the  love  of  nature,  they  Christianized  the  classic 
pictures  of  the  Elysian  Fields.  To-day  the  normal  man  does  not 
desire  rest  when  he  asks  himself  what  life  he  would  choose.  Rest 
suggests  death,  and  we  desire  more  abundant  life.  To  most 
healthy  bodies  and  healthy  minds  effort  is  in  itself  delightful.  If 
men  do  not  need  to  make  an  effort  for  their  living,  they  will  do  it 
for  their  pleasure.  Successful  effort  brings  more  pleasure  than 
anything  el.se,  taking  life  as  a  whole.  The  thought  of  everlasting 
worship  satisfies  fewer  and  fewer  people  to-day.  It  belongs  to  an 
age  when  men  thought  of  God  as  a  kind  of  King  who  took  perpet- 
ual pleasure  in  liomage.     We  still  sing  of  '  sweet  fields  beyond  the 
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swelling  flood.'  and  find  refreshment  in  the  thought ;  but  no  one 
desires  to  live  forever  wandering  amid  the  beauties  of  nature. 
The  thought  of  an  ideal  civic  life  is  still  attractive  :  but  the  heav- 
enly Jerusalem  brings  thoughts  of  Utopia  now  rather  than  of  the 
life  everlasting.  We  still  pray  against 'everlasting  damnation.' 
and  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  worm  of  remorse  that  dielh  not  ;  but 
our  prayers,  however  earnest,  no  longer  bring  visions  of  the  burn- 
ing pit.  .  .  .  Other  hopes  charm  us  to-day.  and  other  fears  re- 
strain. These,  again,  will  change  their  lorm  in  tlie  next  genera- 
tion. The  conditions  of  this  life  alter,  and  consequently  tlie 
conceptions  of  that  life  to  which  we  instinctively  look  for  consola- 
tion and  explanation,  reward  and  retribution,  change  also.  Nev- 
ertheless, these  pious  opinions  of  the  past,  the  outcome  as  they  are 
of  a  spiritual  preoccupation  more  concentrated  than  anything  of 
which  the  present  age  is  capable,  are  not  without  their  value. 
Imaginary  they  may  have  been,  but— 

God  is  also  in  sleep,  and  dreams  advise, 

Which  He  hath  sent  propitious,  some  great  good  presaging. 

We  smile  reverently  as  we  look  back.  Crowns  and  cities,  feasts 
and  sweet  fields,  all  melt  away  together.  Still,  the  words  of 
Christ,  which  can  not  pass  away  while  human  nature  remains, 
sound  in  our  hearts.  'It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth  ;  the  flesh 
profiteth  nothing.'  " 

As  we  face  the  baffling  realization  of  our  ignorance,  he  further 
remarks  that  it  is  interesting  to  consider  what  the  result  would  be 
if  the  exact  nature  of  the  eternal  life  of  the  spirit  were  revealed  to 
us,  "so  that  we  could  believe  in  it  exactly  as  we  believe  in  this 
present  world."  He  reaches  the  startling  conclusion  that  such 
knowledge  "  would  mean  the  death  of  religion,"  and  then  adds : 

"Aspiration  hemmed  in  by  certainty  would  lose  all  power  to 
soar.  Men  would  no  longer  try  to  purify  their  hearts  tiiat  they 
might  recognize  the  presence  of  God  everywhere.  Such  certainty 
as  we  are  supposing  would  be  a  prelude  to  the  descent  of  man. 
Hitherto  his  road  has  always  led  upward.*  As  we  look  back  we 
can  trace  it  by  the  light  of  learning,  more  or  less  clearly,  right 
down  into  an  abyss.  In  front  we  can  see  nothing  tangible,  noth- 
ing but  those  ideals  which  belong  to  a  kingdom  'not  from  hence,' 
Forward,  upward,  we  can  only  move  by  faith.  If  the  knowledge 
we  crave  were  granted,  men  would  surely  become  more  material, 
more  earthy,  more  secular.  We  should  indeed  be  '  drowned  in  se- 
curity.' There  is  a  terrible  verse  in  the  Psalms  which  would,  we 
believe,  .soon  describe  our  condition:  '  And  he  gave  them  their 
desire  :  and  sent  leanness  withal  into  their  soul.'  " 

That  men  will  cease  to  dream  of  what  tliey  can  not  know,  he 
concludes,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose.  "  Every  age  will  em- 
body its  hopes  in  a  new  description  of  heaven." 


A    ROMAN    CATHOLIC    INDICTMENT   OF 
TEMPORAL   POWER. 

yV  N  anonymous  writer  of  a  volume  named  "The  Apple  of  Uis- 
^*  cord,  or  Temporal  Power  in  the  Catholic  Church  "  declares 
that  "Catholics  are  becoming  more  and  more  sensitive  to  .some  of 
the  disagreeable  results  of  the  temporal  power,  such  as  the  con- 
fiding of  the  supreme  government  of  the  Church  to  one  and  the 
same  nationality,  a  preponderance  of  financial  over  spiritual  inter- 
ests in  many  ([uarters,  a  certain  absolutism  of  government  which 
is  trying  to  supplant  canon  law,  and  the  many  interminable  petty 
wrangles  between  zealous  priests  and  their  ecclesiastical  superiors." 
The  author  confesses  that  "it  is  no  agreeable  task  for  a  Catholic 
to  candidly  and  fearlessly  discuss  the  temporal  power,  especially 
since  many  Catholics  appear  shocked,  if  not  positively  offended, 
at  the  mere  mention  of  some  imperfection  in  the  human  side  of  the 
Church  ;  but  the  progress  of  religion  urges  a  respectful  considera- 
tion of  some  of  the  hindrances  which  seriously  interfere  with  the 
church's  mi.ssion  to  lead  the  nations  to  the  true  faith  and  to  the 
love  of  (iod."  These  hindrances  the  author  charges  to  the  long 
pos.session  of  the  temporal  power,  concerning  which  he  .says: 

"The  Catholic  Church  had  a  palpable  excuse  for  exercising  tem- 


poral or  political  power  as  long  as  the  Christian  commonwealths 
of  Europe  were  in  their  period  of  formation  Laws  had  to  be 
made,  records  of  deeds  had  to  be  kept,  and  justice  had  to  he  ad- 
ministered; for  having  done  this,  the  church  deserves  the  grati- 
tude of  all  future  generations.  But  instead  of  withdrawing  from 
tiie  political  arena  as  soon  as  the  laity  possessed  sufficient  educa- 
tion to  conduct  the  affairs  of  civil  government,  many  prelates  clung^ 
to  their  secular  power,  and  arrogated  to  themselves  the  honors  of 
civil  and  military  governors.  Good  churchmen  made  excellent 
civil  rulers  for  a  time;  but  the  combination  of  worldly  with  relig- 
ious avocations  attracted  many  unworthy  men  into  holy  orders, 
and  con.sequently  tlie  Church  was  the  first  and  the  heaviest  sufferer 
from  the  prolonged  mixture  of  politics  with  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

"Most  of  the  misfortunes  which  have  befallen  the  Catholic 
Church  in  recent  centuries  originated  in  her  temporal  power.  The 
Protestant  Reformation  in  its  beginnings  was  largely  a  protest 
against  abuses  produced  and  stubbornly  maintained  by  the  tem- 
poral power.  The  Inquisition  with  its  weapons  of  intolerance, 
emanated  from  the  ecclesiastical  wielding  of  temporal  power,  and 
is  bound  to  disappear  forever  with  it.  Therefore  the  elimination 
of  the  temporal  power  and  of  its  coarse  effects  in  the  Church  will 
open  the  way  for  the  ultimate  return  to  the  Catholic  unity  of  faith." 

Strong  as  the  author's  feeling  apparently  is  against  the  institu- 
tion of  temporal  power,  common  fairness  compels  him  to  regard  it 
as  a  not  unmixed  evil.  Some  abatement  of  the  severity  of  his 
imputation  is  seen  in  the  following: 

"Tlie  temporal  power  has  not  been  without  signal  benefits  to  the 
Church.  It  has  shed  lustre  on  the  magnificent  ceremonial  of 
Rome,  and  has  helped  to  overawe  and  subdue  half-civilized  tribes, 
but  it  has  often  played  havoc  with  the  humility  and  apostolic  zeal 
which  the  poor  fishermen  of  Galilee  have  bequeathed  to  their  suc- 
cessors. Armed  with  the  sword  of  the  temporal  power  the  popes 
have  contributed  much  toward  ridding  Italy  and  Europe  of  despot- 
ism ;  but  owing  to  their  tedious  and  laborious  struggles  to  main- 
tain their  political  independence,  they  were  often  forced  to  neglect 
their  God-given  mission  to  lead  people  out  of  the  bondage  of  sin. 
The  treasury  of  the  Court  of  Rome  has  enriched  the  world  with 
the  most  idealistic  expressions  of  art;  but  it  has  often  been  a  cen- 
ter of  attraction  for  greedy  idlers  and  polished  squanderers.  All 
the  good  accomplished  by  the  temporal  power  is  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  a  spirit  of  worldliness  which  it  has  infused  into  a 
portion  of  the  higher  ranks  of  the  clergy.  The  temporal  sover- 
eignty of  the  Pope  is  now  at  an  end.  The  Church,  however,  does 
not  yet  profit  by  all  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  change,  be- 
cause many  of  the  most  eminent  churchmen  feel  the  loss  of  tem- 
poral advantages  too  keenly  to  be  suddenly  reconciled  to  new  con- 
ditions. They  somewhat  resemble  the  Israelites  who  murmuringly 
followed  Moses  in  the  desert,  while  they  hankered  after  the  flesh- 
pots  and  the  onions  of  Egypt.  The  Church's  wailing  over  lost 
temporalities  still  detracts  from  the  beauty  of  the  spiritual  life  de- 
veloped by  the  Catliolic  faith.  But  the  weaning  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical body  from  an  inordinate  appetite  for  worldly  sweets  is  pro- 
gressing rapidly.  The  progress  is  the  more  evident  when  it  is 
remembered  that  at  one  time  the  Church  in  some  countries  con- 
trolled nearly  a  third  of  all  landed  property.  ...  In  the  last  three 
hundred  years  there  was  a  steady  and  ever-increasing  tendency 
among  eminent  ecclesiastics  to  relinquish  their  hold  on  worldly 
concerns,  and  to  devote  their  best  energies  to  the  salvation  of 
.souls.  The  time  is  ripe  for  a  spiritual  revival,  such  as  the  Catho- 
lic Church  has  not  seen  since  the  Middle  Ages.  Pius  .\.  is  the 
first  Pope  in  centuries  who  is  content  to  govern  the  Church  without 
the  aid  of  political  power  In  January,  1905.  the  statement  was 
given  out  that  he  had  decided  to  close  forever  the  celebrated 
Academy  for  Noble  Ecclesiastics,  which  was  founded  more  than 
three  hundred  years  ago  for  the  diplomatic  training  of  members 
of  nol)le  Italian  families  who  wished  to  follow  an  ecclesiastical 
career." 

Tlu)  the  temporal  power  came  to  an  end  in  1S70,  the  author  as- 
serts that  the  Church  has  not  yet  grown  out  of  the  habits  engen- 
dered by  her  long  enjoyment  of  this  power.  He  finds  in  these 
habits  "  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  rapid  progress  of  Catholicity 
and  thereimion  of  Christendom."  but  believes  that  they  will  quietly 
disappear  as  soon  as  the  Church  liecomes  conscious  of  the  ease 
with  which  she  can  wield  her  spiritual  authority  unmixed  with  any 
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temporal  power.  He  asserts  that  opposition  to  a  return  to  tem- 
poral power  is  held  by  many  ecclesiastics  of  eminence,  but  upon 
the  subject  they  maintain  a  discreet  silence.  TJic  Catholic  Citizen 
(Milwaukee)  regards  this  book  as  "an  evidence  of  some  unrest  ex- 
isting in  American  Catholic  circles,  not  with  the  teachings  of  the 
Church,  but  with  certain  aspects  of  Church  polity,  having  a  greater 
or  less  secular  side."  The  New  York  Independent  characterizes 
it  as  "  a  mine  of  fact  to  trouble  those  who  are  burdened  by  the  re- 
quirement laid  upon  priests  all  over  the  world  to  pray  after  mass 
for  the  restoration  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes." 


BABYLONIAN    SOURCES   OF  THE   BIBLE. 

PROF.  FRIEDRICH  DELITZCH  and  a  less  known  writer, 
R.  Campbell  Thompson,  in  tracing  resemblances  between 
Babylonian  literary  remains,  including  Hammurabi's  code  of 
laws,  and  the  Bible,  have  each,  in  the  department  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament he  handles,  shown  a  tendency,  according  to  Dr.  John  P. 
Peters,  in  The  Hotniletic  Revieiv  (^^^  York),  to  attribute  every- 
thing to  Babylonian  sources.  Dr.  Peters  takes  exception  to  this 
position,  altho  he  admits  the  indebtedness  of  all  Western  Asia  to 
Babylonian  influences. 

"  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  Jewish  civilization  and  Jewish  re- 
ligion owe  a  great  debt  directly  or  indirectly  to  Babylonia.  The 
myths  and  legends,  the  magic,  the  ritual,  the  science,  the  literature 
and  legislation  of  Babylonia  produced  a  profound  impression  on 
the  whole  of  Hither  Asia,  and  any  one  who  wishes  to  understand 
historically  the  origin  and  development  of  Jewish  religion  and  civ- 
ilization must  acquaint  himself  with  Babylonian  religion  and  civil- 
ization." 

He  points  out,  however,  the  superiority  of  Hebrew  to  Babylo- 
nian scriptures,  and  this  feature  of  the  Jewish  books  constitutes 
their  originality.     To  quote  his  own  words: 

"The  more  evident  the  connection  between  Babylonia  and 
Israel,  the  clearer,  also,  becomes  the  spiritual  exaltation  of  the 
latter  in  comparison  with  the  former.  The  polytheism  and  sensu- 
ality of  the  Babylonian  originals  give  place  to  monotheism  and 
spirituality  in  the  Hebrew  derivatives,  and  while  for  the  historical 
understanding  of  the  development  one  needs  to  know  the  Babylo- 
nian original,  spiritually  it  has  been  so  modified  and  so  exalted  in 
its  Hebrew  form  as  to  constitute  in  fact  a  new  creation.  The  ele- 
ment contributed  by  the  Hebrew  is  more  important  than  that  con- 
tributed by  the  Babylonian,  precisely  as  in  a  beautiful  sculpture 
the  creative  work  of  the  artist  is  more  valuable  than  the  raw  ma- 
terial." 

The  Hammurabi  Code  of  Babylon  is  cited  by  him  as  an  instance 
of  the  interconnection  of  Hebrew  and  Babylonian  legislative  ideas. 
It  consists  of  the  compilation  and  condensation  of  laws  already 
existing,  and  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Peters : 

"  It  is  the  earhest  codification  of  law  of  which  we  have  any  cer- 
tain knowledge.  Its  highly  developed  character,  however,  is  evi- 
dence that  there  were  before  that  time  codes  of  law  in  existence, 
a  fact  of  which  we  have  further  evidence  in  the  contract  tablets  of 
an  earlier  period,  discovered  at  Nippur,  Tello,  and  elsewhere. 
The  legislation  of  Babylonia  affected  the  regions  northward,  west- 
ward, and  eastward,  which  were  within  the  sphere  of  Babylonian 
influence,  commercial  and  political.  The  racial  and  linguistic 
affinity  of  Canaan  and  Babylonia,  added  to  the  political  dependence 
of  Canaan  on  Babylon  in  the  time  of  Hammurabi  and  his  succes- 
sors, must  have  made  that  influence  especially  effective  in  Canaan. 
The  Hebrew,  assimilating  Canaanitic  civilization,  found  there,  we 
may  fairly  assume,  a  legislative  system  based  on  or  influenced  by 
the  code  of  Hammurabi.  The  more  primitive  patriarchal  right 
and  patriarchal  customs  of  Israel  gave  way  in  some  measure,  cer- 
tainly, to  these  laws,  better  adapted  to  their  new  conditions,  having 
their  parentage  in  Babylonia." 

He  holds  that  the  higher  elements  of  Hebrew  legislation  were 
not  derived  from  Hammurabi,  but  existed  among  the  nation  before 
they  came  under  Babylonian  influence,  and  remarks: 

"The  old  Hebrew  use  and  right  made  themselves  felt,  however, 


in  the  adaptation  of  these  laws  to  their  new  conditions.  Hence  in 
the  Hebrew  code,  to  which  I  have  referred,  while  there  is  a  gen- 
eral sense  of  kinship  with  the  Hammurabi  code,  there  is  no  direct 
relation,  and  the  Hebrew  code,  from  the  point  of  view  of  civiliza- 
tion, is  lower  and  more  barbarous  than  that  from  which  it  derives, 
altho  higher  on  the  spiritual  side,  especially  in  its  monotheistic 
conception  or  tendency." 

With  regard  to  the  more  vital  doctrines  of  sin,  atonement,  tem- 
poral punishment,  moral  and  ceremonial  defilement,  etc.,  in  which 
Mr.  Thompson  sees  so  close  a  resemblance  between  Babylonian 
and  Hebrew  teaching,  even  attributing  all  that  the  Bible  contains, 
on  such  subjects  to  Babylonian  sources.  Dr.  Peters  pronounces 
definitely.  He  says,  with  regard  to  the  Babylonian  and  Hebrew 
theory,  "that  the  breach  wittingly  or  unwittingly  of  some  rule  of 
the  spirit  world,  ceremonial  or  moral,  results  in  disease,  that  is, 
the  possession  by  demons  or  calamity,  and  that  the  existence  of 
such  disease  or  the  occurrence  of  such  calamity  is,  vice  versa^  evi- 
dence of  some  breach,  known  or  unknown,  of  the  laws  of  the  spirit 
world  " : 

"We  find  in  the  Hebrew  code  that  same  exaltation  and  purifi- 
cation in  comparison  with  the  Babylonian  which  we  find  in  the  dif- 
ferent versions  of  the  flood,  creation,  and  other  tales.  What  the 
Babylonian  a.scribes  to  the  action  of  indefinite  gods  and  devils,  so- 
that  he  does  not  know  which  one  it  is  that  is  acting,  is  ascribed  in 
the  Hebrew  to  the  one  God  only,  Yahaweh  ;  and  that  which  in  tiie 
Babylonian  is  the  possession  of  devils,  in  the  Hebrew  becomes  the 
finger  of  God,  a  punishment  inflicted  directly  by  Him  ;  so  that 
while  in  our  minds  there  may  seem  to  be  caprice  in  these  punish- 
ments which  may  be  inflicted  on  the  man  for  unwitting  sins  of  a 
merely  ceremonial  character  quite  as  much  as  for  wittmg  sins  of  a 
moral  character,  there  is  still  a  moral  element  behind,  a  concep- 
tion of  the  moral  character  and  being  of  God,  which  leads  the  He- 
brew to  put  his  scheme,  even  of  ceremonial  law,  on  a  far  higher 
plane  than  that  which  satisfies  the  Babylonian." 


THE   BUDDHISM    OF  TIBET. 

TIBETAN  Buddhism  is  characterized  by  Sir  Charles  N.  Eliot, 
K.C.M.G.,  as  "a  religion  remarkable  for  its  strange  diver- 
gence from  its  professed  archetype  and  its  equally  strange  approx- 
imation in.  externals  to  Roman  Catholicism."  As  is  well  known, 
remarks  Sir  Charles  (writing  in  The  Quarterly  Review,  July),  "  the 
predominant  form  of  Buddhism  in  Northern  India  after  the  Chris- 
tian era,  which  is  also  the  form  that  has  spread  to  Tibet,  China, 
and  Japan,  is  the  Mahayana,  or  '  Great  Vehicle,'  so  called  in  op- 
position to  the  Hinayana,  or'  Little  Vehicle,' now  professed  in 
Ceylon,  Burma,  and  elsewhere."  Tradition  says  that  the  Maha- 
yana was  introduced  into  Tibet,  where  it  has  suffered  many  curi- 
ous modifications,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  a.d. 
Thus  the  early  Mahayana  doctrine  of  the  three  bodies  of  the  Bud- 
dha ("  which  means,  it  would  seem,  that  he  can  be  regarded  as  a 
law  or  principle,  as  a  celestial  being,  and  as  a  human  being  ")  has 
been  elaborated  by  the  Tibetans,  Sir  Charles  tells  us,  as  follows : 

"According  to  the  full  blown  theology  of  the  Lamaist  Church, 
the  eternal  Buddhahood  (Adi-Buddha)  evolves  five  celestial  or 
contemplative  Buddhas.  These  beings,  tho  rather  more  personal 
than  the  Adi-Buddha,  will  not  quit  the  calm  of  their  eternal  peace; 
but  they  cause  to  issue  from  themselves  four  other  more  active  per- 
sonalities known  as  '  reflexes.'  We  thus  have  five  series,  each 
containing  five  persons— if  indeed  that  word  is  acceptable  to  Lama- 
ist theology.  To  take  one  series.  The  original  Buddhahood 
evolves  Amitabha,  the  contemplative  Buddha  of  measureless 
light,  who  is  said  to  be  incarnate  in  the  Tashi-Lama  of  Tashi- 
Lhunpo.  From  Amitabha  issue  the  adorned  or  active  reflex  Ami- 
tayus,  the  Buddha  of  measureless  life,  represented  as  crowned  and 
wearing  jewels;  the  Bodhisattva.  or  spiritual  son,  Avalokita,  who- 
is  incarnate  in  the  Grand  Lama  ;  the  human  reflex  Gotama,  or  Sa- 
kya  Muni,  who  has  a  status  different  from  a  mere  incarnation; 
and  finally  a  female  reflex,  a  form  of  Tara  " 

Lamaism  rejected  cruel  ceremonies  and  animal  sacrifices,  says 
the  writer,  but  the  Tibetan  imagination  runs  wild  in  descriptif"— . 
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and  delineations  of  grotesque  and  terrific  deities.  Sometimes,  we 
are  told,  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  these  monstrous  fancies  a  log- 
ical place  in  the  system  by  calling  them  "  tutelary  fiends,"  and  rep- 
resenting them  as  the  destroyers  of  the  enemies  of  orthodoxy. 
Another  growth  on  Tibetan  soil  was  the  hierarchy,  which  was  es- 
tablished by  Kublai  Khan,  whose  grandfather  conquered  Tibet 
in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  But  the  most  cele- 
brated Tibetan  reformer  was  Tsong-kha-pa,  who  belongs  to  the 
early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  who,  it  is  surmised,  may 
have  come  in  contact  with  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  in  his 
youth.     Sir  Charles  writes  of  him  as  follows: 

"  He  reorganized  the  reformed  sect  founded  by  AtLsha  ;  and  the 
system  and  discipline  which  he  introduced  were  so  superior  to 
those  of  other  bodies  that  the  Ge-lug-pa.  or'  virtuous  order.'  as  his 
sect  is  called,  has  ever  since  been  the  established  Church  of  Tibet. 
He  appears  to  have  made  no  important  changes  of  doctrine,  but 
to  have  introduced  a  new  ritual  and  new  and  stricter  monastic 
rules.  He  prescribed  yellow  robes  and  caps  for  his  followers, 
whence  they  are  called  Yellow-caps,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Red-caps  or  unreformed  I.amaist  sects,  and  the  Black-caps,  or 
heathen  Bonpa  Under  iiis  auspices  were  built  the  three  great 
monasteries  of  Gah-ldan.  Debung,  and  Serra  near  Lhasa,  which 
thus  became  a  great  ecclesiastical  center,  tho  previously  celebrated 
only  for  its  ancient  shrine,  the  Jo  Khang.  He  appointed  his 
nephew  (ieden-dui)  cliief  of  the  Ge-Iug-pa  sect;  and  this  is  the 
office  which  developed  into  the  Grand  or  Dalai-Lama.  The 
Grand  Lamaship,  however,  as  we  know  it,  was  created  by  the  fifth 
head  of  the  sect,  Lo-zang,  surnamed  the  Eloquent,  who  assumed 
office  in  1640.  It  is  clear  that  he  was  a  great  personality,  whose 
name  has  remained  almost  unknown  to  history  on  account  of  the 
obscurity  of  the  country  in  which  he  played  so  considerable  a  part. 
His  achievements  were  equally  remarkable  in  theology  and  poli- 
tics, for  he  declared  himself  to  be  an  incarnation  of  Avalokita,  and 
made  himself  practically  king  of  Tibet.  He  had  also  the  papal 
taste  for  art  and  architecture." 

Turning  to  "  the  remarkable  similarity"  between  the  ceremonies 
of  Lamaism  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Sir  Charles 
Eliot  says: 

"  The  altars  with  lights,  flowers,  and  images  sometimes  resem- 
bling the  Madonna,  the  vestments  and  miters,  the  chanting  of  the 
service  by  choirs  arranged  opposite  one  another,  the  use  of  holy 
water  and  incense,  and  of  gestures  like  those  employed  to  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross  and  give  the  benediction,  are  among  the  many 
points  in  common.  This  resemblance  is  no  doubt  largely  the  re- 
sult of  coincidence  and  due  to  the  theory  of  public  worship  held 
by  both  Buddhism  and  Roman  Catholicism,  namely,  that  it  is  an 
edifying  ceremony  performed  before  a  congregation.  We  are  fa- 
miliar with  this  idea  in  Western  Europe,  but  it  is  not  usual  in  Asi- 
atic religions.  Buddhism  early  conceived  the  idea  of  gathering 
the  people  together  in  sacred  buildings,  influencing  them  by  stat- 
ues and  pictures  which,  tho  artistic,  were  also  moral  and  instruc- 
tive, and  performing  ceremonies  designed  to  attract  mankind  rather 
than  to  please  the  gods.  This  explains  the  similarity  between  the 
two  rituals,  but  it  also  facilitates  borrowing;  and,  if  we  consider 
that  the  usages  of  modern  Lamaism  are  based  on  the  ordinances 
of  Tsong-kha  pa,  who  came  from  a  part  of  Eastern  China  where 
Catiiolic  missions  were  established,  it  is  probable  that  he  more  or 
le.ss  consciously  imitated  what  he  had  seen  in  Christian  churches. 
The  result  is  what  one  would  expect  from  such  imitation.  The 
meaning  and  explanation  of  the  ceremonies  is  quite  different.  The 
ritual  is  appropriate  from  the  Lamaist  point  of  view,  but  one  does 
not  see  why.  if  it  grew  up  independently,  the  superficial  resem- 
blances to  the  Roman  rite  are  so  ^reat.  For  instance,  tiie.  cere- 
mony called  by  Colonel  Waddell  tlie  Eucharist  of  Lamaism  is 
really  the  administration  of  magic  pills  and  some  native  spirit  with 
the  view  of  giving  long  life  to  the  recipient.  Such  pills  and  po- 
tions are  common  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  but  probably  tliey 
are  not  associated  anywhere  else  with  a  ceremony  externally  re- 
sembling the  consecration  and  administration  of  the  sacramental 
elements.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  Lamaism  may  have  been  affected 
by  Nestorian  influences  before  the  arrival  of  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries." 

The  Tibetan  Bible,  which  has  the  doubtful  advantage  of  being 


the  largest  in  the  world,  consists,  we  are  told,  of  two  huge  relig- 
ious encyclopedias,  comprising  in  all  333  volumes.  Sir  Charles 
says,  in  conclusion  : 

"  Lamaisin  is  admittedly  an  extremely  corrupt  form  of  Bud- 
dhism, and,  to  be  just,  it  must  be  compared,  not  with  any  of  the 
great  Christian  sects,  but  with  such  exceptional  perversions  of 
Christianity  as  the  Abyssinian  Church  or  Mormonism,  in  which  a 
few  Christian  ideas  are  mixed  up  with  a  mass  of  alien  superstition 
and  twaddle.  1 1  is  not  so  much  that  Lamaism  has  had  '  a  debasing 
influence,'  for  it  has  clearly  humanized  the  somewhat  barbarous 
character  of  the  early  Tibetans,  but  that  Buddhism  has  been  de- 
based by  being  professed  by  very  ignorant  people  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  corner  of  the  world.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  any  other  relig- 
ion would  have  fared  better,  as  witness  the  fate  of  Christianity  in 
Abyssinia." 

Religious    Equality    Growing    in     England.— This 

year  The  Liberator^  a  British  journal  established  in  1835  by  the 
Society  for  the  Liberation  of  Religion  from  State  Patronage  and 
Control,  celebrates  its  sixtieth  anniversary— an  event  which  gives 
occasion  for  a  remarkable  record  of  progress,  says  the  New  York 
Outlook.  In  1851  the  churches  of  the  Establishment  had,  in  round 
numbers,  a  million  more  sittings  than  the  Free  churches;  while  in 
1904  the  Free  churches  had  the  extra  million.  Of  the  society  of 
which  T/ie  Liberator  is  the  organ  The  Outlook  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  early  history  of  this  society  parallels  that  of  the  anti- 
slavery  societies  in  our  own  country,  when  Mr.  Garrison  published 
his  Liberator  in  Boston.  Yltuperation  and  persecution  were  its 
common  fare.  Social  ostracism  and  the  boycott  were  constantly 
employed  against  it.  To-day  it  has  won  to  its  principles  many  of 
the  laity  and  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church.  Beginning 
with  the  Act  of  1856,  admitting  Nonconformists  to  degrees  in 
Cambridge  University,  twenty-eight  acts  which  it  has  advocated 
have  been  carried  through  Parliament.  Of  this  record  The  Spec- 
tator, a.  supporter  of  the  Establishment,  says  that  it  may  well  be 
envied  by  the  supporters  of  other  special  interests.  Four  of  these 
acts  were  in  amendment  of  burial  laws.  Fifty  years  ago  no  Non- 
conformist could  be  buried  in  a  churchyard  except  with  the  Angli- 
can Church  service,  while  Quakers  and  the  unbaptized  children  of 
Baptists  could  not  be  buried  with  any  service  at  all.  When  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Fletcher  wished  to  present  Queen  Victoria  with  a  copy 
of  the  sermon  he  had  preached  and  published  on  the  prince's  birth, 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  through  whom  it  had  been  forwarded,  re- 
turned it,  stating  that,  as  it  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  Established 
Church,  it  was  inconsistent  with  his  public  duty  to  present  it  to 
her  Majesty.  Quite  a  different  sort  of  churchman  was  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, who  in  his  riper  years  concurred  with  Liberationist  princi- 
ples so  far  as  to  carry  through  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church  in  1869.  Quite  different,  too,  is  the  spirit  of  King  Ed- 
ward, who  has  contributed  to  the  erection  of  Nonconformist  chap- 
els on  his  estate.  The  uphill  struggle  for  religious  equality  has 
been  at  every  point  a  winning  struggle.  Manifestations  of  a  fra- 
ternal .spirit  between  Anglicans  and  Free  Churchmen  have  begun 
to  abound." 

RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

The  Baptist  World  Congress,  which  recently  closed  in  London,  marked,  ac- 
cording to  T/ie  Evening  Post  (New  York)  ,i  forward  step  and  bound  together  the 
Baptists  of  tlie  world  in  a  closer  relation  than  had  been  deemed  possible.  At  this 
congress  was  organized  tlie  Baptist  World  Alliance,  wliich  will  be  to  the  I5aptist 
of  the  world  what  the  newly  organized  (General  Convention  of  Baptists  of  North 
America  will  be  to  the  Baptists  of  tiiis  country  and  Canada- an  organization  for 
conference  and  discussion,  but  without  legislative  authority.  Its  deliberations 
will  probably  have  great  weight  with  the  denomination.  The  next  meeting  of  the 
Baptist  World  Alliance,  it  is  generally  conceded,  will  be  held  in  this  country,  the 
year  being  1910,  and  the  place  to  be  decided  by  the  e.xecutive  committee. 

Dk.  lioiiERT  Johnson,  pastor  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Cluirch  at 
Montreal,  during  a  recent  visit  to  England  was  interviewed  on  religious  conditions 
in  Canada.  On  the  question  of  church  union  he  said,  according  to  The  British 
Weekly :  "  The  question  which,  above  all  others,  interests  us  at  present  is  the 
union  between  the  three  denominations.  This  movement  has  advanced  with  a 
swiftness  which  has  surprised  us  all.  The  older  leaders  have  shown  themselves 
esi)ecially  cordial.  We  are  anxious  above  all  things  to  avoid  in  the  new  provinces 
that  overlapping  of  church  life  whicli  is  so  common  in  the  other  districts.  For 
example,  there  is  in  the  Province  of  Queljec,  a  town  of  five  thousand  inhabitants- 
of  whom  4,500  are  Roman  Catholics,  ministered  to  by  one  church.  The  remaming 
500  are  served  by  five  different  denominations.  I  do  not  anticipate  organic  union 
in  the  near  future,  l)ut  T  am  hopeful  tliat,  ere  long,  we  shall  contrive  some  form  of 
federation  which  will  effectively  adapt  our  work  to  the  population." 
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FRENCH    NAVY'S    INVASION    OF    ENGLAND. 

IT  might  be  thought  sufficient  to  maiie  the  heroic  Nelson  turn  in 
his  coffin,  to  see  the  French  tricolor  flying  at  the  masthead  of 
Jiis  flagship  the  Victory  in  Portsmouth  harbor,  and  to  liear  the 
strains  of  the  "  Marseillaise  "  echoing  from  her  decks.     And  such 

features  formed  the  cli- 
max of  the  gathering 
of  French  and  English 
fleets  in  tlie  English 
port.  Yet  it  seems  to 
be  the  opinion  of  the 
foreign  press  that  the 
presence  of  the  French 
fleet  in  an  English  ha- 
ven was  one  more  sign 
of  the  return  of  tlie  Sat- 
urnian  age — a  better  age 
— an  age  of  peace  and 
international  unity  — 
"  auspicium  m  e  1  i  o  r  i  s 
asvi,"  according  to  the 
motto  of  the  order  of 
Michael  and  George 
conferred  by  King  Ed- 
ward on  the  French  ad- 
mirals in  command. 
ADMIRAL  cAiLLARD,  The  tonc  of  the  press 

Who  commanded  the  French  fleet,  which  re-  is  not,  however,   unani- 

cently  visited  Portsmouth.  c-  i      i 

mous.    Some  look  upon 

the  entertainment  of  the  French  fleet  in 
England  as  a  sentimental  confirmation  of 
the  entente  cordialc.  Other  papers  con- 
sider that  only  the  future  can  decide  its 
significance,  while  Germany,  like  the  elder 
brother  in  the  parable,  is  morose  and  sus- 
picious, hears  the  sound  of  the  music  and 
dancing,  and  "  refuses  to  come  in." 

Among  the  comments  of  the  French 
press  that  of  the  Temps  (Paris)  speaks  of 
the  difference  between  the  meetings  of  em- 
perors and  kings  and  the  meeti?igs  of  their 
people.  Rulers  represent  but  a  small  part 
of  public  opinion.  There  was  excitement, 
but  not  enthusiasm  over  the  meeting  of  the 
■Czar  and  Kaiser  at  Bjoerkoe.  The  article 
proceeds  with  serious  words  of  warning  as 
follows : 

"There  are  dangers,  however,  looming 
ahead  for  the  Franco-English  entente  from 
too  zealous  friends  who  desire  to  give  to 
the  agreement  of  April,  1904,  a  bearing  and 
an  influence  which  it  did  not  possess  at  the 
time  of  its  ratification.  .  .  .  The  entente 
answers  for  the  moment  to  the  weil- 
omderstood  interests  of  both  nations.  If 
these  interests  expand  simultaneously  in 
the  same  direction,  the  accord  will  tend  to 
■develop  naturally." 

Great  enthusiasm  is  expressed  by  the 
Steele  (Paris),  according  to  which  the 
meeting  at  Portsmouth  is  "  a  happy  his 


SIR  JOHN   A.    FISHER, 

Commander  of  the  EngUsh  fleet. 


tone    event' 


a    grand    demonstration 


of  friendship  between  P'rance  and  Great 
Britain."  "  The  English  alliance,"  con- 
tinues the  writer,  "  is  the  one  that  suits 
Liberals,  Intellectuals,  and    a    Republic, 


KING   EDWARD, 

In  the  uniform  as  Admiral  of  England  in  which 
he  received  and  reviewed  the  united  fleets. 


for  England  is  essentially  Liberal."  The  .same  journal  dwells 
on  the  essentially  pacific  character  of  the  entente.  In  this 
opinion  it  is  joined  by  Mr.  Jaurcs,  in  the  Hunianitd  (Paris\ 
while  the  Lanterne  (Paris)  declares  it  "unnecessary  that  this 
entente  should  imply  any  idea  of  hostility  toward  another  nation." 
The  festivities,  according  to  the  Rappel  (V?iX\%)  are  "festivities 
of  peace,"  and  the  Petit  J'arisicn  exclaims  with  enthusiasm  : 

"This  fraternal  con- 
tact of  two  fleets,  which 
had  so  long  appeared  to 
menace  one  another, 
presents  aspects  of 
grandeur  that  strike  not 
only  the  two  friendly 
nations,  but  all  civi- 
lized peoples  as  well." 

The  Inddpendance 
Beige  (Brussels),  after 
saying  that  France  was 
compelled  b  y  G  e  r- 
many's  Moroccan  pol- 
icy to  seek  closer  friend- 
ship with  England, 
adds : 

"  This  appears  to-day 
to  be  the  only  Qourse 
which  subserves 
France's  real  interests, 
and  to  this  circumstance 
the  festivities  at  Ports- 
mouth owe  so  consider- 
able an  importance.  They  are,  in  fact,  to  be  considered  as  a  con- 
firmation of  the  entente  cordiale,  and  they 
seem  to  foretell  an  alliance  of  even  a  closer 
kind." 


The  Jotij-nal  des  DSats  is  particularly 
struck  by  the  fact  that  the  French  navy 
was  entertained  by  the  English  Parliament 
— "Mother  of  Parliaments"  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall— which  entertainment  "  by  a  body 
enslaved  by  precedent  made  a  new  prece- 
dent"  and  was  "  a  distinguished  proof  of 
the  sincerity  of  the  sentiments  with  which 
the  representatives  of  the  English  people 
regarded  the  French  people." 

Little  importance  is  attached  to  the  event 
by  the  7'ri/?una  (Rome),  the  great  organ  of 
the  government,  which  says: 

"  Diplomats  and  statesmen  find  in  these 
festivities  something  empty  and  perfunc- 
tory. To  them  nothing  is  of  any  impor- 
tance in  international  politics  excepting 
documents  duly  registered  and  deposited 
in  the  archives.  .  .  .  The  entente  cordiale 
is  at  present  no  more  than  a  magnificent 
flower,  and  it  will  depend  upon  conditions 
and  circumstances  of  the  future  whether 
the  flower  will  develop  into  fruit." 

The  English  papers  are  naturally  en- 
thusiastic. TJic  Times  (London)  some- 
what pompously  speaks  of  the  event  as 
indicating  the  fundamental  unity  between 
the  two  nations.     It  says  : 

"  The  striking  reception  which  awaited 
the  French  fleet  at  Cowes  yesterday  is  but 
a  foretaste  of  the  national  welcome  which 
will  greet  them  throughout  their  return  visit 
to  our  shores.  There  is  no  foreign  nation 
which  has  played  so  great  a  part  in  our  his- 
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tory  or  vvliicli  lias  exercised  so  profound  an  influence  over  our  civili- 
zation, our  literature,  our  art,  and  our  manners  as  our  French  neigh- 
bors. .  .  .  From  the  days  of  the  Norman  Conquest  and  before  it, 
Mie  two  nations  have  lielped  to  make  each  other  what  they  are. 
'liiey  have  shaped  each  other's  destinies  in  war.  They  have 
molded  each  other's  character  in  peace.  They  have  fought  fiercely 
and  stubbornly  by  sea  and  land  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  .  .  .  When  the  war  fever  has  burnt  most  fiercely.  English- 
men and  Frenchmen  have  ever  felt  that  the  enemies  they  con- 
fronted were  gallant  and  honorable  foes.  When  the  fever  has 
subsided  that  feeling  has  always  made  it  easy  for  them  to  come 
together  as  good  friends." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  (London)  remarks  : 

"The  friendship  now  existing  between  England  and  France  is. 
we  believe,  as  close  and  perfect  as  international  friendship  can  be 
.  .  .  .  but  this  understanding  is  not  an  alliance  against  any  third  or 
fourth  party.  It  is  a  menace  to  none,  and  they  serve  very  ill  the 
interests  of  the  entcufewho  seek  to  interpret  Anglo-Frencli  friend- 
ship as  possessing  either  a  defensive  or  an  offensive  relation  to- 
ward any  great  Continental  Power." 

T/ie  •SV^«<-/rt!;-</( London) and  T/ie  Daily  A'e'ws  (London)  echo  the 
auguries  of  peace  and  disclaim  all  feelings  of  hostility  as  connected 
with  tliese  festivities  in  regard  to  any  other  European  Power — a 
position  which  is  thus  stated  by  T/ie  Saturday  Review  (London): 

"They  who  would  read  into  the  demonstration  an  intimation  of 
hostility  to  any  other  Power  will  only  injure  the  good  understand- 
ing they  are  anxious  to  parade  before  the  world  if  they  insist  on 
making  it  mean  more.  It  is  the  last  thing  intended  by  France  that 
her  friendship  with  us  should  be  taken  as  a  defiance  to  (Germany 
or  an  intimation  to  Russia  that  she  can  do  without  her  " 

But  (ierman  papers  speak  in  a  different  tone.  The  Vossischc 
Zt'itiniir (V>^r\\x\)  declares,  as  if  it  saw  hlood  in  the  eye  of  the  mer- 
rymakers at  Portsmouth  : 

"  There  is  nothing  particularly  interesting  to  us  in  the  ciiicnie 
cordiale  of  the  two  great  Western  European  Powers.  The  night- 
mare fear  of  a  blockade  and  the  specter  of  invasion  do  not  alarm 
us.  If  the  passionate  aspiration  of  French  Chauvinism  "On  to 
Berlin  !"  ever  reached  fulfilment,  a  victorious  sea-fight  would  not 
help  us;  and  if  our  armies  invest  Paris  no  naval  successes  of 
France,  wiiatever  allies  she  had,  would  cause  us  any  inquietude. 
The  gaining  of  a  sea-fight  has  no  essential  result,  unless  followed 
by  successful  operations  on  land.  .  .  .  The  great  review  of  the 
fleets  of  France  and  England  at  Portsmouth  can  not  possibly  be 
the  occasion  of  uneasiness  to  us." 


"A  mere  summer  fete,  utterly  Hlihout  political  point  "is  the  ver- 
dict of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  Qw  the  meeting  of  the  fleets,  and 
that  journal  continues,  in  language  which  plainly  indicates  that 
the  writer  considered  it  of  especial  and  important"  political  point  "  : 

"Such  indeed  it  has  been  styled  by  to-day's  and  yesterday's 
papers,  which  declare  that  the  Franco-English  naval  celebration  is 
no  demonstration  of  hostility  against  any  third  power  Political 
leaders  in  England  rejoice  that  an  end  at  last  has  been  put  to  the 
persistent  misunderstandings  with  Fiance — that  is  the  chief  signifi- 
cance of  the  entente  cordiale  in  English  opinion.  It  is  also  a 
ground  of  satisfaction  to  Englishmen,  that  Russia's  ally  has  in  a 
critical  moment  become  England's  friend.  Russia  is  the  most 
dreaded  rival,  and  most  powerful  of  England's  antagonists  in  the 
East,  and  English  statesmen  rightly  or  wrongly  suspect  that  the 
Indian  Empire  is  constantly  threatened  by  Russia.  Any  suspicions 
which  may  have  arisen  between  (Germany  and  England  are  of  utter 
insignificance  side  by  side  with  this  constant  anxiety  about  the 
future  of  India."  ' 

The  Neue  Freie  Presse  (Vienna)  contents  itself  with  mentioning 
that  the  English  press  deprecate  any  interpretation  of  the  incident 
which  may  imply  hostility  to  (iermany,  and  adds:  "When  the 
meeting  announced  to  take  place  between  King  Edward  and  Kaiser 
William  actually  occurs  we  shall  look  upon  it  as  in  no  small  meas- 
ure brought  about  by  these  reassuring  utterances." — Translations 
made  for  TiKv.  Literary  Digest.  | 


BALFOUR'S  PLIGHT  AS  THE   FRENCH  VIEW  IT. 

A  /I  R.  GREGSBURY,  iM.P.,  who  pleaded  to  Pugstyles  his 
^^ *-  pure  patriotism  as  the  reason  why  he  did  not  retire  from 
Parliament,  is  taken  by  Francis  de  Pressense,  in  V Europeen 
(Paris)  as  the  counterpart  of  Premier  Balfour.  He  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  the  English  minister  the  well-known  words  from 
Dickens's  "  Nicholas  Nickleby."  "Actuated  by  no  personal  mo- 
tives, but  moved  only  by  high  and  great  considerations,  which  I  will 
not  attempt  to  explain,  for  they  are  really  above  the  comprehension 
of  those  who  have  not  made  themselves  masters,  as  1  have,  of  the 
intricate  and  arduous  study  of  politics  ;  I  would  rather  keep  my 
seat,  and  intend  doing  so."     Mr.  Pressense  proceeds: 

"Like  this  honorable  member,  Mr.  Balfour  sits  glued  to  his  seat, 
clinging  to  power  with   invincible  obstinacy.     In  vain  have   the 


MUTILATION    IIEKOKE   UECAIMIATION. 

Waltkr  I.oNfJ—"  Shall  we  have  his  liead?" 
Balfour    "  No  the  right  arm  will  do  tliis  time." 

—  The  Weekly  Pi ccman  (DiiljlinK 


EVERY   BATSMAN    HIS   OWN   UMPIRE. 

— Mirror  (London). 


BALFOURIAN    TACTICS. 
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by-elections  of  the  past  three  years  reduced  his  majority  from  150 
tol  ess  than  60,  thus  plainly  showing  that  the  country  is  lieartiiy  tired 
of  a  government  of  reaction.  In  vain  have  most  of  his  colleagues, 
all  those  at  least  of  reputation  and  influence,  left  the  ministry  as  a 
result  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  protection  campaign,  resigning  in 
favor  of  mediocrities  like  Arnold-Forster,  I^yttelton,  AI<ers-I)oug- 
las,  and  Long.  .  .  .  Mr.  Balfour  pays  no  attention  to  trifles  like 
these.  He  has  declared  officially  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
he  sees  nothing  in  all  these  circumstances  that  should  suggest 
either  his  retirement  or  the  dissolution  of  I'arliament." 

Mr.  I'ressensc  goes  on  to  say  that  even  after  his  defeat  on  the 
Irish  land  question  the  present  premier  vainly  attempts  to  find  a 
precedent  for  his  conduct  in  refusing  to  resign  in  the  cases  of  Lord 
Melbourne  in  1839,  Lord  John  Russell  in  1840,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 
in  1846.  He  especially  dwells  on  the  circumstances  of  (Gladstone's 
retention  of  office  in  1874,  under  which  example  Balfour  would 
shelter  himself.  But  Gladstone  was  actuated,  he  says,  by  differ- 
ent motives.     To  quote : 

•'Mr.  Balfour  has  acted  in  a  very  different  spirit.  Nothing  is 
more  astonishing  than  his  resolution  to  sit  it  out  and  to  prolong  as 
far  as  possible  beyond  measure  the  days  of  a  discredited  Parlia- 
ment. Even  judging  him  from  the  narrow  standpoint  of  his  influ- 
ence with  the  House,  we  must  allow  that  he  has  lost  all  authority 
over  his  followers.  The  present  session  has  shown  a  long  series 
of  humiliations.     Nothing  can  equal  its  legislative  sterility." 

He  cites  the  Redistribution  bill  wliich  he  represents  Mr.  Gerald 
Balfour,  the  instrument  of  the  premier's  "  Machiavelism,"  as  trying 
to  sneak  through  the  House.  He  accuses  the  premier  of  nepotism, 
and  of  encouraging  Joseph  Chamberlain,  with  his  "  crusade  of  neo- 
protectionism,"  to  introduce  into  the  English  parliamentary  system 
the  American  "  caucus  "  and  "log-rolling."  He  speaks  of  Cham- 
berlain as  follows : 

"Mr.  Chamberlain  has  also  introduced  a  new  method.  He  is 
now  acclimatizing  the  pseudo-democratic  methods  of  the  caucus, 
and  tlie  lobbyist,  and  other  American  inventions.  He  is  paving 
the  way  for  a  revolution,  the  consequences  of  which  will  be  wide- 
reaching.  In  leading  the  protection  crusade,  it  will  be  found  that 
he  has,  without  knowing  it  or  intending  it,  labored  for  the  institu- 
tion of  socialism  .  .  .  and  like  Mr.  Balfour  to  have  razed  to  the 
ground  the  antique  and  majestic  edifice  of  'The  Mother  of  Parlia- 
ments,' not  for  the  advantage  of  an  imperialistic  and  chauvinistic 
Caesarism,  but  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  new  theories  of  a 
self  centered  democracy." 

He  accuses  Mr.  Balfour  with  his  '"unparalleled  cynicism,"  his 
"systematic  impertinence,"  with  having  destroyed  the  spirit  of 
true  parliamentary  government.  He  enumerates  as  among  his 
mistakes  the  mismanagement  of  South  Africa,  by  which  large 
properties  have  been  delivered  over  to  exploiters,  with  no  return 
to  the  mother  country,  and  coolie  slavery  introduced.  He  blames 
his  tinkering  with  the  school  system  established  in  1870,  and  de- 
clares he  has  destroyed  the  British  army,  and  increased  the  war 
budget  twofold.  Balfour  has,  moreover,  encouraged  the  press  in 
their  tirades  against  Germany. 

Finally,  he  asks,  what  is  Mr.  Balfour's  object  in  remaining  in 
office,  and  says : 

"What  irresistible  motive  compels  him  to  cling  to  power  under 
the  present  circumstances? 

"It  certainly  is  not  position  or  emolument  which  induces  him  to 
do  so.  It  is  only  fair  to  such  a  man  to  believe  his  wealth,  his  rank, 
the  charms  of  an  aristocratic  life,  and  his  intellectual  tastes  make 
such  low  motives  impossible.  No  !  he  is  victim  to  a  condition  of 
mind  which  is  too  often  met  with  in  those  whom  the  long  and  un- 
broken favor  of  fortune  has  maintained  too  long  in  power." 

In  a  word,  he  feels  the  illusion  from  which  other  British  states- 
men, such  as  Pitt,  Liverpool,  and  Wellington  suffered.  In  the 
words  of  Mr.  Pressens^: 

"  These  statesmen  ended  by  imagining  that  they  were  established 
at  the  head  of  affairs  by  a  law  of  nature;  and  that  the  safety  of  the 
country  would  be  endangered  by  their  renioval.  AUho  he  has 
never  expressly  said  so,  it  is  evident  that  this  is  Mr   Balfour's  as 


well  as  Lord  Lansdowne's  opinion  with  regard  to  themselves, and 
that  is  wily  they  so  readily  eat  crow,  and  take  so  many  humilia- 
tions rather  than  give  the  country  a  chance  to  express  its  mind." — 
Translatioiif  math  for '\\\v.  Litekakv  DiCiKsr 


RUSSIAN    AUTOCRACY    AND    PARTY    SPIRIT. 

T3ARTV  spirit  of  all  kinds  in  political  affairs  is  the  bugi)ear  of 
-*-        tlie   Czar.      Whether  tiie  party  is  for  him   or  against  him 

makes  no  difference  ;  like  the  Pool  in  "  Lear."  he  would  cry  to  all 

the  live  eels  in  the  pie,  "  Down,  wantons,  down  !" 

This  system  of  repression,  according  to  foreign  exchanges,  is 

producing  many  defections  from  the  Absolutist  Party,  while   it  is 


THE  I'E.ACE  CONFERENCE. 

—  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 

urging  to  madness  the  Revolutionists.  At  present  these  two  par- 
ties, we  learn  from  the  European  press,  are  flying  at  each  other's 
throats,  and  tiiis  internecine  war,  we  are  told,  is  a  sign  of  life 
which  augurs  well. 

"  The  good  as  well  as  the  bad  spirits  in  Russia  have  awoke 
from  their  long  sleep,"  says  Romanow  in  the  Ruthenische  Reinie 
(Vienna^  "and  are  passionately  waging  a  war  of  life  and  death. 
This  battle  is  a  good  sign  for  tlie  movement  toward  freedom  in 
Russia."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  nothing  is  so  dreaded  by  the 
Czar  and  the  representatives  of  autocracy  in  Russia  as  the  exist- 
ence of  political  partizanship.  They  wish  to  see  no  single  frog  stir 
in  the  pool  while  the  stork  of  Czarism  peacefully  devours  its  sub- 
jects. They  wish  for  absolute  political  stagnation.  Even  the 
"  Patriots  "  and  Slavophils,  the  supporters  of  absolutism,  are  re- 
pressed. Popular  poets  and  anti-Semites,  who  celebrate  the 
praises  of  autocracy,  are  crushed  under  the  iron  heel.     To  quote  : 

"  During  the  past  century  the  Russian  Slavophils,  who  support 
the  claims  of  absolutism,  have  received  as  little  consideration 
from  the  Government  as,  for  example,  the  Moderate  Liberals. 
The  government  of  a  Nicholas  1.  could  not  permit  Kirejewskij.  a 
stanch  supporter  of  despotism,  to  publish  his  collection  of  '  Pop- 
ular Songs,'  a  book  which  might  prove  '  dangerous.'  During  the 
reign  of  Alexander  II.,  such  people  as  Aksakow,  Samarin,  Cho- 
miakow,  all  sincere  Absolutists,  suffered  much  from  the  Govern- 
ment. Even  now.  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  peo- 
ple of  the  stripe  of  Scharapow,  a  Slavophil,  Absolutist,  and 
anti-Semite,  are  compelled  to  get  their  intellectual  products  printed 
at  Berlin,  as  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  do  so  in  Russia." 

The  reason  of  this,  he  goes  on  to  remark,  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment frowns  on  popular  discussion.  "  If  one  man  can  speak  an- 
other can  answer  him.  and  it  is  much  more  convenient,  much  more 
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peaceful,  when  all  keep  silence ;  and  the  silence  of  the  grave  is 
always  the  best  atmosphere  for  absolutism."  When  a  deputation 
of  these  "  Patriots,"  as  they  are  called,  waited  upon  the  Czar  on 
July  4,  they  were  received  with  juggling  words,  he  says — "words 
that  said  nothing."  Yet  the  deputation  in  their  address  flattered 
the  Czar's  most  extreme  prepossessions.  They  said:  "In  the 
name  of  a  great  number  of  your  subjects,  we  beg  you  will  conclude 
no  peace  inglorious  for  Russia."  "You  need  men;  take  them; 
there  are  thousands  of  us  ready  to  die  for  Russia.  You  need 
means;  there  is  no  taxation  we  will  not  submit  to."  Romanow 
sums  up  all  by  saying  : 

"Absolutism  dreads  even  its  own  adherents  and  would  like  to 
get  rid  of  them.  That  indeed  is  a  moderately  easy  task,  for  among 
the  supporters  of  Absolutism  stand  many  wavering  and  discordant 


HJOERKOE   AGAIN. 

France—"  Wliat  new  picture  is  that  you  have,  my  dear  ally." 
The  Czar—"  I  do  not  know.' 
France— "I  do  I" 


-Rire  (Paris). 


elements.  But  the  great  majority  of  the  people  repudiate  the  au- 
tocracy and  thirst  for  freedom.  Unless  this  thirst  is  slaked,  a 
method  will  be  discovered  by  which  the  people  will  secure  free- 
dom for  themselves." 

What  this  method  is  likely  to  be  is  outlined  by  E.  Roubano- 
vitch,  the  Parisian  delegate  of  the  Russian  Revolutionary  party,  in 
the  Revue  Blette  (Paris).  While  absolutism  hates  "  the  conflict  of 
ideas,"  there  is  a  political  party  in  Russia,  known  formerly  as  Na- 
rod)taia  Volia  (the  will  of  the  people)  and  at  present  called  the 
Socialistic  Revolutionary  party,  which  is  sometimes  confounded 
with  the  Anarchists,  for  it  believes  and  practises  terrorism.  The 
position  taken  with  regard  to  terrorism  is  thus  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Roubanovitch  : 

"  The  Red  Terror  of  our  Executive  Committee  is  merely  an  an- 
swer to  the  White  Terror  of  the  Government.  If  the  latter  had 
never  prevailed,  the  former  would  never  have  appeared.  .  .  .  After 
the  assassination  of  Alexander  II.  in  i88i,  this  party  addressed 
to  his  son  and  .successor,  Alexander  III.,  their  celebrated  appeal: 
'  As  soon  as  the  supreme  power  ceases  to  be  arbitrary,  and  has 
honestly  decided  on  convoking  a  National  Assembly,  the  peaceful 
conflict  of  ideas  will  replace  the  violence  which  is  as  distasteful  to 
us  as  it  is  to  your  adherents.'  " 

The  writer  also  quotes  the  rebuke  administered  by  the  Narod- 
naia  Volia  Party  to  the  American  people  for  the  assassination  of 
President  Garfield,  "  in  a  country  where  the  liberty  of  the  individ- 
ual rendered  possible  an  open  conflict  of  ideas,  and  where  the  will 
of  the  people  not  only  made  laws,  but  chose  those  who  were  to 


carry  them  into  effect."    The  political  program  of  the  Party  is  thus 
stated  by  Mr.  Roubanovitch: 

"The  Party,  in  setting  out  upon  its  revolutionary  campaign 
against  the  autocracy,  has  taken,  as  its  main  ground  of  contention, 
the  demand  for  an  immediate  convocation  of  a  Constitutional  As- 
sembly, freely  elected,  by  means  of  a  direct  vote,  equal  and  secret, 
cast  by  all  persons  without  distinction  of  sex,  class,  nationality, 
or  religion— so  that  the  regime  of  Absolutism  may  thus  be  dis- 
solved and  the  present  political  order  transformed  in  every  depart- 
ment. And  since  the  Party  proposes  to  defend  its  program,  it 
ieels  itself  compelled  to  put  it  immediately  into  operation  during 
the  revolutionary  ferment— as  the  expression  of  the  urgent  needs 
of  an  immense  majority  of  the  Russian  people,  namely,  the  prole- 
tariat working  and  peasant  classes." 

The  writer  proceeds  to  defend  the  terrorist  method  of  the  Party, 
as  involving  merely  "  acts  of  legitimate  defense."  He  advises  that 
such  a  method  should  be  organized  and  .systematized.  The  prop- 
aganda and  agitation  of  the  Party  have  so  far  been  successful. 
The  organization  has  been  begun  by  the  appointment  of  local 
committees,  of  which  he  speaks  as  follows: 

"To  fill  the  masses  with  true  revolutionary  spirit,  to  prepare  an 
efificient  insurrectionary  army  against  the  monstrous  regime  of  un- 
limited irresponsibility — such  is  the  task  of  the  Socialistic  Revolu- 
tionary party.  The  multiplex  life  of  Russia,  with  its  multiplex 
phases,  has  to  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  this  end  and  object. 
Terrorism  is  merely  a  provisional  and  passing  feature  of  the  move- 
ment, and  is  only  employed  by  the  party  as  a  difficult  duty  imposed 
by  the  exceptional  historic  conditions  of  contemporaneous  Rus- 
sian life." 

As  Czarism  meets  the  Patriots  and  their  servile  adulation  with 
coldness,  snubs,  or  equivocating  words,  so,  says  this  writer, 
against  the  Social  Revolutionists  it  wages  the  bitterest,  bloodiest 
war.  The  politically  recalcitrant  are  treated  with  cruel  outrage, 
beaten  and  tortured  in  prison  ;  women  and  girls  suffer  unmentiona- 
ble indignities;  the  knout  drives  many  to  suicide.  "The  Russian 
Government  thinks  that  it  will  thus  crush  the  spirit  of  revolt;  .  .  . 
but  the  result  is  just  the  contrary,  and  the  reply  to  these  persecu- 
tions is  delivered  in  the  only  language  the  Government  can  under- 
stand— the  language  of  arms." — Translations  niadejor  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


Improvement  In  Immigration.— Providence,  as  Em- 
erson noted,  often  wrests  the  attainment  of  its  own  ends  from  the 
strivings  of  .selfishness.  A  recent  instance  of  how  man.  in  pursu- 
ing his  own  interest,  sometimes  unintentionally  furthers  civiliza- 
tion is  given  in  L'l/lusiration  (Paris),  July  29,  under  the  heading 
"The  Weal  of  the  Pocketbook  and  Social  Progress,"  as  follows: 

"  We  know  that  an  extremely  severe  medical  examination  is  im- 
posed upon  immigrants  to  the  United  States,  and  that  entrance 
into  that  country  is  pitilessly  denied  to  those  who  seem  even 
merely  puny  and  sickly.  The  result  of  this  examination  is  that  the 
ocean  transportation  companies  must  return  to  their  countries,  at 
their  own  cost,  rejected  immigrants.  To  avoid  this  expense,  the 
companies  of  the  various  countries  have  decided  to  take  all  the 
precautions  necessary  for  protecting  the  health  of  their  passengers. 
Thus  at  Hamburg  a  company  has  had  great  halls  built  to  shelter 
emigrants  during  their  stay  in  the  port  before  their  embarkation; 
and,  the  results  having  been  favorably  recognized,  they  are  going 
to  build  booths  capable  of  containing  each  120  beds,  arranged  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  up-to-date  hygiene,  each  group  of 
four  booths  to  be  provided  with  a  special  booth  fitted  up  as  a 
laundry,  with  vapor  baths,  etc.  We  know,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  establishment  of  sanatoriums  for  consumptives  had  its 
origin  in  Germany  in  similar  anxieties  on  the  part  of  the  insurance 
companies.  Thus  it  is  that  the  care  of  the  pocketbook  is  still  the 
surest  motive  power  of  social  T^rogr^s,?,."— Translation  >/iade  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


Life's  Irony.— "  Contemporary  custom  has  never  been  more  ironical,"  de- 
clares the  Sonnuiid  Afoiitag-  '/.eitung  (Vienna),  "  than  when  it  gave  the  German 
Emperor  the  title  of  '  war  lord'  and  to  the  Czar  the  title  of '  iieacc  emperor.' " 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 


THE  TRAVAIL  OF  A    POET. 

The  Divine  Fike.    By  May  Sinclair.     Cloth,  597  pp.     Price,  $1.50.     Henry 
Holt  &  Co. 


"^] 


MAY   SINCLAIR. 


HE  Divine  Fire"  is  a  novel  which  towers  above  the  crowded  ranks 
of  contemporary  fiction  as  Diana  above  her  nymphs.  It  com- 
mands the  attention  which  a  work  of  fiction  ever  will  when  it  contains  the 
spirited  analysis  of  a  singular  and  beautiful  human  nature,  something 
more  apart  in  compelling  graciousness  than  the  lovely  perfection  of  a 
Greek  Temple.  The  title  alludes  to  Poetry,  that  creative  gift  which  is 
born,  not  acquired.  Miss  Sinclair  assists  at  its  evolution  with  the  flair 
of  a  Greek  tragedian  for  such  subtle  exigencies,  and  a  conscientious 
nicety  in  regard  to  proportions  and  ethical  values.     She  is  sympathetic, 

but  almost  manlike  in  her  analysis. 
There  is  tragedy  galore  in  this  massive 
book  of  si.x  hundred  pages,  but  it  is 
moral,  not  physical;  tho  Savage  Keith 
Rickmann  had  his  poignant  share  of 
corporal  afflictions.  The  Divine  Fire 
is  a  consuming  flame  with  him  and  in 
its  leaping  aspiration  to  the  empyrean 
shakes  the  carnal  vessel  in  which  it  is 
incandescent  most  lamentably.  More- 
over, this  young  man  of  twenty-three 
had  not  a  little  coarse  clay  in  his  make- 
up, so  thoroughly  human  was  he,  which 
the  aforesaid  fire  in  lieu  of  devouring, 
turned  into  brick  that  weighed  heavily 
on  his  exquisite  immaterial  fiber. 

When  some  one  at  the  Junior  Jour- 
nalists' Club  asked  Horace  Jewd- 
wine  "what  Rickmann  was  like,"  that 
most  preciously  critical  Cambridge 
professor  felt  his  incompetency  to  define  him.  "If,"  said  he,  "you  can 
imagine  the  soul  of  a  young  Sophocles,  battling  with  that  of  a — of  a  Jun- 
ior Journalist,  in  the  body  of  a  dissipated  little  Cockney — "  whereupon 
his  hearers  declared  it  was  too  much  for  the  imagination.  Maddox,  the 
brilliant  light  of  The  Plaitet,  succinctly  declared  Rickmann  "might  be  a 
bit  of  a  bounder  when  he's  sober,  but  he's  a  perfect  little  gentleman  when 
drunk.     Softens  him  down  somehow." 

Rickmann  is  another  John  Keats,  in  short,  but  more  strenuous,  more 
red-blooded,  and  with  better  staying  power  than  that  Parnassian  orchid. 
The  elaboration  of  such  an  exotic  heterogeneity  is  no  slight  task  for  a 
writer,  but  Miss  Sinclair  has  bodied  it  forth,  if  not  flawlessly,  at  least, 
logically  and  comprehensively,  and  the  result  is  a  very  beautiful  human 
product.  The  love  interest  is  intense.  This  young  cockney  Hellenist,  who 
dropped  his  aitches,  finds  in  Lucia  Harden  the  most  exquisite  of  gentle- 
women, his  very  affinity!  But  his  progress  toward  possession  of  her  is  a 
Via  Dolorosa,  a  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  of  Love. 

Miss  Sinclair  suggests  several  master  fictionists,  but  withal  is  very  in- 
dividual, with  pronounced  and  great  merits,  despite  a  certain  faultiness, 
which  may  justly,  rather  than  generously,  be  ignored.  She  is  like  George 
Eliot  in  making  the  minor  characters  stand  forth  with  cameo  precision, 
while  there  is  some  elusiveness  of  grasp  as  to  the  leading  ones.  In  the 
dreadful  "boarding-house"  stage  of  poor  Rickmann's  career,  in  his 
frankly  erotic  dalliance  with  Poppy  Grace,  and  in  his  sad  betrothal  to 
Flossie  Walker,  there  is  a  familiar  savor  of  Dickens.  Again,  the  moral 
situation  in  which  Rickmann  is  placed  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  the 
Harden  library  has  the  color  of  Henry  James's  striated  psychology.  But 
in  the  main.  Miss  Sinclair's  style  has  a  distinct  charm  for  the  reader, 
apart  from  the  engrossing  interest  of  the  character-drawing,  the  some- 
what exalted  note  of  the  plot  and  the  intense  story  interest. 

Like  George  Sand,  George  Eliot,  and  Madame  de  Stael,  Miss  Sinclair 
has  a  flavor  of  vividity  which  suggests  the  masculine.  And  this,  altho  the 
motif,  the  refined  character  of  the  sentiment,  dominating  Lucia  and  Rick- 
mann, the  principles  which  are  controlling  factors  in  the  latter's  career 
and  attitude  toward  life,  are  exquisite  in  their  quality  and  spirituality,  and 
breathe  a  delicacy,  almost  preciocity,  not  necessarily,  but  indubitably, 
feminine. 

In  a  word,  in  "The  Divine  Fire"  Miss  Sinclair  has  produced  a  singu- 
larly good  novel.  The  aim  is  high,  the  treatment  is  eminently  appropri- 
ate, the  interest  absorbing,  and  in  the  young  poet,  Rickmann,  and  the 
fine-fibered  girl,  Lucia  Harden,  she  has  enriched  fiction  with  two  noble 
but  thoroughly  human  figures.  Lucia  is  more  convincing,  possibly  be- 
cause not  so  unusual  a  specimen  of  human  nature.  One  thing:  the  more 
attentively  and  appreciatively  "The  Divine  Fire"  is  read,  the  more  keenly 
will  its  distinguished  merit  be  felt  and  the  more  gratefully  recognized. 
In  the  realization  of  the  poet,  Miss  Sinclair  has  had  the  courage  to  bare 
the  very  human  weaknesses,  which  sometimes  endear  a  fine  nature  more 
than  a  colder,  less  human  integrity. 


Possibly,  to  the  critic  disturbed  by  the  crease  in  the  rose-leaf,  it  may 
seem  as  if  Horace  Jcwdwine  is  ultra-elaborated  and  more  insisted  on 
than  his  part  in  the  action  demands.  He  is  accorded  almost  as  much  at- 
tention as  the  fiery-soulcd  young  Rickmann,  tho  his  fundamcnlaj  pur- 
pose as  a  figure  in  the  tale  is  as  a  foil  to  the  poet  whose  virtues  shine  as 
much  more  gloriously  by  contrast.  But  the  art  with  which  Miss  Sinclair 
reduces  his  pretentiously  brilliant  personality  to  a  dry  pod  in  which  his 
frustrated  conceit  settles  pitiably,  is  too  clever  to  wish  curtailment  in  the 
exposition.    He  is  akin  to  Casaubon,  in  "Middlemarch." 

The  press  of  America  pay  much  more  attention  to  Miss  Sinclair's  novel 
than  do  the  press  of  her  own  country.  The  London  Spectator  savs  her 
story  is  "far  above  the  level  of  contemporary  fiction,"  but  refers  to  her  as 
"  Mrs."  Sinclair.  Punch  thinks  that  our  warmer  appreciation  of  the  book 
is  due  to  our  "vastly  wider  reading  public"  and  our  "keener  flair  for 
genius."  The  Bookman,  The  Dial,  The  Critic,  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
and  The  Reader  Magazine,  not  to  mention  many  daily  newspapers,  j)ublish 
reviews  of  this  novel  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  "work  of  genius," 
"one  of  the  most  powerful  novels  of  the  year,"  etc.  The  Boston 
Transcript,  however,  calls  the  story  "a  curious  compound  of  genius 
and  the  commonplace,"  and  the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  after  express- 
ing regret  that  the  story  is  "so  sordid,  so  grim,  so  repelling,"  suggests 
that  "the  literary  chances  of  the  writer  will  be  vastly  improved  by 
earnest  efforts  toward  brevity,  condensation,  and  a  more  cheerful  point 
of  view." 


PARISIANS   OUT  OF   DOORS. 

Parisians  Out  of  Doors.     By  F.  Berkeley  Smith.    Cloth,  280  pp.    Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  and  London. 

THIS  book  is  the  third  of  a  trilogy  of  light-hearted  volumes.  It  fol- 
lows "The  Real  Latin  Quarter"  and  "How  Paris  Amuses  Itself," 
by  F.  Berkeley  Smith.  The  present  volume  is  illustrated  with  clever 
sketches  by  Mr.  Smith,  G.  de  Gyllenhammar,  Cardona,  and  others  and 
has  a  charming  colored  frontispiece  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  the  author's 
father.  The  style  of  the  author  matches  its  subject.  Mr.  Smith  is  not 
only  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  Paris  but  he  can  express  this  taste  for  the  per- 
fection of  worldly  joys  in  a  voice  of  exquisite  timbre.  He  conveys  the 
traditional  effervescent  quality  of  the  mundane  and  rural  France  of  the 
pleasure-seeker — he  is  a  tourist,  frivolous,  tender,  sprightly,  and  gracefully 
cynical  by  turns.  The  chapters  describe  Trouville,  Parisian  Sundays, 
Bohemians  at  large,  St.  Cloud,  the  Fete  des  Fleurs  and  Monte  Carlo.  In 
every  chapter,  on  almost  every  page,  are  scattered  bits  of  romance,  senti- 
ment, pathos,  little  gems  polished  by  an  observer  who  has  imagination. 
The  author  has  a  pretty  gift  of  touching  upon  pathos  without  pain;  he 
knows  the  depths,  and  he  puts  whole 
romances  into  a  phrase,  in  a  manner  of 
laughter,  yet  with  sympathy. 

The  light  cynicism  of  this  came 
from  Trouville  itself: 

"'Faites  vos  jeux!'  cries  the  wiry 
Uttle  croupier,  and  the  chairs  about 
the  green  cloth  are  greedily  occupied 
by  waiting  victims;  and  whether  you 
are  drawn  into  the  maw  of  the  race- 
track at  Deauvillc,  or  ruined  at  bac- 
carat at  the  Casino,  or  have  your  for- 
tune and  your  heart  shattered  by  a 
leopard  in  a  gown  from  Paquin,  you 
can  at  least  take  your  shattered  carcass 
with  you  as  far  as  the  express  for  Paris. 
You  will  pass  out  of  Trouville  as  un- 
noticed as  the  shell  of  a  dead  shrimp 
washed  up  on  the  beach." 

F.   BERKELEY  SMITH. 

Here  is  a  delightful  sketch  of  the 
type  of  young  Frenchman  who  stands  for  the  best  in  France.     It  is  in 
Normandy  and  he  has  arrived  at  the  inn  in  his  automobile. 

"He  had  the  unmistakable  air  of  a  thoroughbred  about  him.  His 
automobile  was  a  modest  one  and  he  was  his  own  chauffeur.  He  is  enter- 
taining friends  from  a  neighboring  villa  to-night  and  you  will  find  him, 
immaculate  in  pumps  and  smoking-jacket,  dining  in  the  courtyard.  To- 
morrow morning  you  might  mistake  him  for  a  steam-fitter,  for  he  will  he 
flat  on  his  back  in  his  blue  overalls  under  his  machine,  manipulating  a. 
greasy  wrench." 

The  rapid  joys  of  the  grandc  monde,  unaware  of  seriousness,  are  play- 
fully depicted,  a  little  reminiscent  of  Thackeray,  yet  less  British,  moic 
Latin  in  graphic  brevity.  From  the  dedication  to  his  wife,  "The  Dearest 
Parisienne  I  know,"  to  the  picture  of  an  umbrella  and  a  much-labeled 
trunk,  figuring  as  I'envoi,  the  author  writes  himself  an  expert  and  appre- 
ciative Parisian. 

While  the  New  York  Sun  remarks  rather  sarcastically  that  "this  book 
will  provide  many  people  with  just  the  kind  of  misinformation  about 
Paris  and  the  French  that  they  crave  for,"  and  while  The  Evening  Sun. 
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calls  it  "quite  incredibly  tiresome,"  the  Brooklyn  Standard-Union  finds 
it  "fascinating,"  and  The  Il'orW  finds  it  "altogether  delightful."  The 
New  York  Press  says :   "This  is  an  ideal  book  ior  summer  reading." 


THE   SOULFUL   STORY    OF   A    MAN. 

JiiRN  I'm..     I5y  Gustav    l-'renssen.     Cloth.  ^i6  pp.     Price,   $1.50.     Dana   Estes 
&  Co. 

JORN  UHL  is  a  great  story.  It  tells  what  a  North  (German  farmer  lad 
did  with  Life.  The  beauty  of  the  book  is  that  a  clean,  simple  human 
being  hewed  his  way  through  the  trials  that  wait  on  human  existence 
so  manfully,  and  wrenched  from  them  the  highest  victory  that  is  to  be  ob- 
tained from  such  a  struggle.  It  is  the  sweet  sanitv,  the  unassuming  cour- 
age, the  [)athos  of  the  rectitude,  which  "wins  out "'  because  of  its  innate 
strength  without  eye  to  personal  glorx-,  scarceh-  with  heed  to  its  own 
potency,  and  no  glancing  at  merit  as  suijjjort.     One  may  easil}- grasj)  the 

feel'ng  with  which  the  Christian  mar- 
tyr laid  down  life  amid  torments.  He 
was  filled  with  a  vivid  perception  of 
the  Man-God  through  loving  loyalty 
for  whom  he  gave  all  he  had,  with 
conviction  that  he  would  pass,  after  a 
brief  agony,  into  endless  happiness 
with  that  I^ord  and  Master  who  had 
given  His  life  for  him.  But  a  human 
being  who  works  valiantly,  doggedly, 
and  with  no  encouragement,  in  obe- 
dience to  an  ideal  and  standard  of 
conduct  obscurely  bodied  forth,  tho 
ethically  gripping  his  very  soul,  is  a 
most  touching  spectacle  and  won- 
drously  good  as  a  human  product  and 
an  example.  It  is  doing  the  best  one 
can  with  what  one  has. 
Such  was  this  North  German  boy,  Jorn  Uhl.  Frenssen  tells  his  hi.story 
with  uni(|ue  power.  He  tells  it  from  his  own  soul.  He  is  a  viviscctor  of  his 
subject's  .soul.  He  probes  to  the  primitive  springs  of  action  and  of  feeling. 
The  style  is  just  the  vesture  which  such  truth  would  seem  to  demand.  It 
is  direct,  primitive,  as  a  rule,  bald.  It  is  also  live,  searching,  and  moving. 
The  work  stirred  (iermany  as  no  other  modern  novel  has  done,  and  has  re- 
ceived the  most  flattering  criticism  from  the  foreign  press.  However  alien 
the  atmosphere  anfl  physical  endowment  of  the  story, the  humanity  and  bed- 
rock truth  of  the  narration  make  the  reader  appreciative  of  them.  Noth- 
ing can  better  illustrate  the  homogeneity  of  humans  than  a  work  like  this. 
It  is  long,  it  is  not  light  reading,  not  an  exciting  story.  There  are  some 
who  will  rate  it  as  a  bore,  and  there  are  far  more  who  will  be  repelled  by 
its  gloom  and  needless  discursiveness.  One  who  can  not  grasp  the  beauty, 
which  the  author's  vision  does  not  lose  for  an  instant,  of  a  human  being 
who  is  aiming  straight  and  high,  unremittingly,  in  the  face  of  every  sort  of 
discouragement,  must  needs  fail  to  appreciate  JoVn  Uhl,  "one  of  the  finest 
and  strongest  figures  in  German  fiction  of  the  ])ast  and  the  present,"  as  the 
critic  of  the  Weslminster  Gazette  says. 

Klaus  Uhl,  Jorn's  father,  is  a  well-to-do  Holstein  farmer  with  three  big 
boys,  besides  the  little  three-year-old  Jiirgen,  or  Jo'rn.  He  has  a  fine  farm 
and  the  Uhls  are  an  old  family  with  established  means.  But  the  drinking, 
gambling  father,  whom  the  three  grown-up  boys  are  imitating,  is  making 
ducks  and  drakes  of  the  property.  At  one  of  his  wassailing  ])arties,  the 
mother  is  confined  and  dies  in  giving  birth  to  a  daughter,  Elsbe,  because 
of  the  neglect  of  her  drunken  husband  and  sons.  Torn  becomes  the  savior 
of  the  old  farm,  or  does  his  utmost  to  bi-  that.  Hut  in  spite  of  him,  bad 
crops  and  the  burning  of  the  old  farmhouse  leave  him  bankrujjt  and— 
free.  His  first  wife  '''vs,  and  in  his  second  one  he  finds  his  heart's  com- 
panion and  peace. 

That  is  the  story.  Bui  ..u- characters  and  the  marsh-land  and  the  farm 
live  for  you  as  vividly  as  do  the  characters  in  "  Middlemarch."  W'ietan 
I'enn,  the  maid  scr\'ant,  has  second-sight,  and  tells  the  children  odd  fairy- 
stories.  ,\mid  the  freshly  colored  commonplaces  of  life  and  ai  lion,  the 
author  inserts  a  more  pretentious  passage,  the  battle  of  (Iravelotte,  in 
which  Jorn  has  part  as  a  soldier.     This  lias  been  inordinately  praised. 

The  Westminster  (,'azctte  gives  two  columns  to  its  review  of  JoVn  I'hl  and 
concludes:  "We  have  known  of  no  finer  [story]  in  modern  Gi-rman  fic- 
tion." 77;r  Sun  says  "the  book  has  no  (juality  save  its  gloominess  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  dozens  of  other  German  novels,"  adding,  with  .saving 
modesty,  "so  far  as  we  can  see."  The  Chicago  'Tribune  says,  with  more 
truth,  "so  ( atholic  is  the  book  that  no  reader  of  sensibility  can  be  indif- 
ferent to  its  inner  significance,  or  fail  to  see  much  in  it  that  corresponds 
with  his  own  life  progress."  'The  Evening  Post  finds  it  "not  diUkull  to 
understand  why  this  book  took  (iermany  by  storm,"  and  ascribes  it  to 
di.sgust  of  the  ordinary  literary  grist.  "It  struck  the  right  note  at  the  right 
moment."  The  American  Monthly  Revieic  oj  Reviews  says  it  is  " power- 
ful rather  than  original,  thoughtful  rather  than  striking,  .  .  .  the  culmina- 


tion, not  the  creation,  of  a  genre."  The  New  York  Times  declares  "  no 
man,  not  a  German,  can  read  it  understandingly.  Yet  even  an  .American 
may  feel  the  thing  in  it  which  has  so  stirred  the  (}ermari.  public."  The 
Outlook  says  "the  reader  is  absorbed  in  f|uiet  l)ut  intensely  vivid  jMctures, 
full  of  real  poetry  and  throl)bing  with  convincing  truth."  The  Philadel- 
phia Record  thinks  it  "must  surely  prove  too  Teutonic  for  most  Anglo- 
Saxons.  Its  length,  verbosity,  and  dun-colored  atmosphere  will  doubtless 
be  largely  responsible  for  this  state  of  affairs."  The  Boston  Advertiser 
says  the  story  "with  its  big  simplicity,  is  striking  from  any  standpoint." 
The  New  York  Press  declares  it  "  a  prosy  story  of  a  boy's  self-sacrifice  told 
in  the  manner  of  those  dreary  volumes  which  used  to  be  considered  suita- 
ble for  Sunday-school  libraries."  Tlie  Illustrated  London  Xews  finds  the 
stamp  of  genius  in  it,  and  'The  Academy  regards  the  Gravelotte  episode  as 
"the  most  perfect  example  of  artistic  impressionism  which  we  remember  to 
have  read  in  any  work  of  modern  times."  The  Dundee  Advertiser  savs  it 
is  "a  masterpiece.     It  is  as  though  written  in  blood." 

Frenssen  has  been  variously  called  a  Dickens,  a  Goethe,  "a  kind  of' 
Richardson  born  by  some  anachronism  into  the  time  of  Ibsen  and  Haupt- 
mann,"  a  German  Ralph  Connor,  a  Hans  Andersen,  and  has  V)een  said  to 
recall  Shakespeare,  Tolstoi,  Victor  Hugo,  the  author  of  "  John  Halifa.x," 
and  Blackmore,  in  "Lorna  Doone."  Several  find  a  likeness  in  "Jorn 
Uhl"  to  Sudcrmann's  "Dame  Care." 

It  may  be  added  in  conclusion  that  the  translation,  by  F.  S.  Delmer,  is 
very  good,  altho  the  employment  of  Scotch  terms,  "to  suggest  the  provin- 
cial and  rustic  atmosphere  of  the  story  "  seems  not  only  bizarre  but  need- 
less. It  is  not  Scotch,  but  diverting,  when  these  bread-and-butter  young 
ones  at  play,  say  "He'll  get  no  end  of  a  shock!"  "Do  try  and  pull  a 
different  face;"  or  exclaim  "^Nly  word!" 

The  most  singular  thing  about  this  great  story  of  a  beautiful  and  cour- 
ageous man  is  that  it  cost  its  author,  who  was  a  clergyman,  the  loss  of  his 
ministry!  Small  loss,  indeed,  since  he  will  do  more  evangelizing  by 
writing  than  by  cultivating  a  petty  Frisian  parish. 


SAILOR-MADE   GIMCRACKS. 

The  Belted  Seas.     By  Arthur  Colton.    lamo.  -512  pp.     Price,  $1.50.    Henry 
Holt  &  Co. 

MR.  COLTON  may  be.  as  the  New  York  Tribune  terms  him,  "a 
humorist,  spontaneous,  demure,  droll,"  and  his  latest  book  may 
deserve  the  encomiums  of  the  New  York  Globe:  "produces  an  illusion 
which  is  the  perfection  of  literary  art";  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer: 
"with  a  human  appeal,  pathetic  rather  than  comic";  and  of  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald:  "with  no  lack  of  cjuiet  philosophy,"  yet  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain, "The  Belted  Seas"  is  not  a  laork,  humorous,  pathetic,  artistic,  or 
sententious,  in  the  elevated  sense  of  that  term.  It  is  a  toy,  very  ingenious 
and  puzzling,  we  must  admit,  but 
not  a  genuine  specimen  of  literary 
handicraft.  It  resembles  nothing  so 
much  as  one  of  the  gimcracks  that 
sailors  fashion  in  their  idle  time — a 
ship  curiously  fitted  together  within 
a  bottle,  for  example.  Mr.  Colton 
can  imagine  novel  situations,  in  fact 
he  is  .so  good  a  puzzle-maker  that  h  - 
always  ends  by  stumping  himself, 
and  so  is  driven  to  some  such  pitiful 
solution  as  the  breaking  of  the  bottle 
to  get  the  shi])  out.  Thus  one  of  his 
stories  is  of  the  "Hotel  Helen  Mar," 
a  ves.sel  that  had  been  driven  inland 
by  a  tidal  wave,  and  was  converted 
into  a  road-house.  No  real,  story-tell- 
ing use  is  made  of  this  clever  conceit 
by  the  author,  who  finally  gets  rid  of 
it  by  inventing  another  earthcjuake 
to  topple  the  hotel  into  a  creek.  The  tale  at  least  should  have  been 
merged  into  the  other  seismological  motive  of  the  author,  the  storv  of  the 
earthciuake-maker.  Had  the  latter  magician  claimed  the  credit  for  bring- 
ing the  ship-hotel  inland,  ihtre  would  have  been  excellent  material  for  a 
well-turned  comedy  in  the  form  of  a  legal  dispute  over  titli'. 

Mr.  Colton  has  undoubtedly  studied  sailors,  but  has  studied  them  as 
a  marine  painter  would,  with  an  eye  mainly  to  artistic  values,  subtle 
nuances,  "atmosjihere."  and  all  that.  The  artistic  sjHrits  among  his 
readers  will  be  highly  i)least'd  with  his  gos.samer  fancies,  but  those  who 
look  for  some  sort  of  a  "yarn"  at  the  end  of  so  much  spinning  will  be 
sadly  disappointed. 


ARTHUR   COLTON. 


CoitNT  ToiLSTOY,  in  a  recent  letter  accepting  membership  in  the  Genevan 
Rousseau  Society,  wrote;  "Rousseau  has  been  my  Master  since  I  was  fifteen. 
Rousseau  and  the  Gospel  have  been  tlie  two  j;reat  beneficient  influences  that  have 
affected  my  life." 
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A  FRIEND  of  mine — a  great  horse  lover  and  con- 
noisseur— owned,  a  few  years  ago,  one  of  the  most 
charming  mares  that  I  have  ever  seen.  He  was 
justly  proud  of  her  and  of  her  performances — a  smooth, 
clean,  frictionless  gait  that  she  could  carry  to  a  tremen- 
dous burst  of  speed  that  left  most  of  the  "good  ones" 
in  the  rear  and  that  without  apparent  effort. 

One  day  a  new  horse  came  to  town,  and  in  the  cir- 
cles "around  the  store"  where  so  many  races  and  blue 
ribbons  are  won,  some  one  remarked  that  he  "  liked  the 
new  horse  better  than  Mabelle." 

When  my  friend  heard  this  he  smilingly  replied, 
'  I  am  satisfied  to  have  Mabelle  be  the  standard  by 
which  my  friends  measure  their  horses — that  is  compli- 
ment enough  to  her  and  to  my  judgment  and  taste  in 
horseflesh." 

Somehow,  my  business  seems  to  have  become  the 
standard  of  its  kind. 

When  you  send  to  me  for  cigars,  economically  it 
amounts  to  this  :  I  pay  yon  for  your  trouble  zvJiat  yoti 
have  been  paying  the  retailer  for  his. 

In  other  words  by  selling  you  cigars  at  wholesale 
prices,  I  permit  you  to  keep  the  retailer's  profit — which 
you  have  been  paying  for  the  convenience  of  buying 
"round  the  corner." 

I  sell  cigars  only  in  that  way — direct,  at  factory 
prices. 

I  call  a  spade  a  spade,  and  I  do  not  call  any  tobacco 
Havana  or  Sumatra   unless  it  is  genuine. 

My  whole  proposition — tobacco,  workmanship,  fac- 
tory methods — is  open  and  above  board. 

I  couldn't  hope  to  make  you  believe  in  my  cigars 
unless  I  were  absolutely  certain  of  them  myself. 

My  Havana'is  not  the  kind  that  is  grown  simply  to 
sell  on  the  name — but  is  good  Havana — clean  selected 
stock  and  better  grade  than  is  put  in  any  other  cigars 
at  equal  prices. 

My  Sumatra  is  always  genuine  and  of  choice  selec- 
tion. 

And  when  I  say  a  cigar  is  hand-made  it  is  hand- 
made and  by  skilful  workmen. 

My  Panatela  is  my  most  popular  size  and  shape.     It 

is  a  full  five-inch  cigar,  clear,  clean,  long  Havana  filler 

and  selected  genuine  Sumatra  wrapper.     It  is  the  equal 

o'f  the  usual  cigar  sold  at  ten  cents  straight,  better  than 

many.     Yet  my  price  is  but   $5.00  per    100,    express 


■•^■i', 


paid.  I  make  other  cigars  ranging  in  price  frjm  $4.00 
to  1^15.00  per  hundred — such  as  retail  for  about  double 
my  figures. 

I  publish  a  booklet  entitled  "Concerning  Cigars," 
which  gives  some  valuable  information  about  tobacco 
and  cigars  in  general  and  about  Shivers'  cigars  in  par- 
ticular. It  gives  actual-size-and-shape 
illustrations  of  every  cigar  I  make,  with 
full  descriptions  and  prices.  It  also  tells 
something  about  my  factory  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  every  cigar  that  I  sell  is 
made,  and  which  is  always  open  from 
cellar  to  roof  to  anyone  interested  in 
Shivers'  cigars. 

I  take  no  stock  in  the  theory  held  b} 
some  dealers  that  the  average  man  cannot 
judge  a  cigar.  I  make  every  cigar  that  I 
send  out  as  though  it  were  to  be  smoked 
by  an  acknowledged  expert — most  men  are 
pretty  good  judges  of  cigars. 

My  offer  to  deliver  to  a  man  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  one  hundred  cigars 
without  any  adv^ance  payment,  permit 
him  to  smoke  ten  of  them  and  then  to 
take  back  the  remainder  and  pay  the  return 
expressage  if  he  is  not  pleased,  is  about  the 
strongest  proof  that  I  know  how  to  give 
of  my  confidence  in  my  cigars.  It  ought 
to  beget  enough  confidence  in  the  readers 
of  this  advertisement  to  get  them  to  write 
to  me. 


^ 


w^ 


Shivers' 
Panatela 

EXACT    SIZE 
AND    SHAPE 


Here  is  My  Plain- English,  Loop-hole  less  Offer: 

I  will,  upon  request,  send  one  hundred  Shivers' 
Panatela  Cigars  on  approval,  express  prepaid,  to  a 
reader  of  the  Literary  Digest.  He  may  smoke  ten 
cigars  and  return  the  remaining  ninety  at  my  expense 
if  he  is  not  pleased  with  them.  If  he  is  pleased  and 
keeps  the  cigars,  he  agrees  to  remit  price  of  the 
hundred,  $5.00,  within  ten  days. 

Enclose  business  card  or  give  personal  references, 
and  state  whether  mild,  medium  or  strong  cigars  are 
wanted.  If  you  desire  another  cigar  than  the  Panatela 
shape,  write  for  my  booklet. 


HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS,  913  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  askea  to  mention  the  publication  when  WTiting  to  advertisers. 
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BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

The  Literary  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  follow- 
ing books  : 

"  Get  Next."— Author  of  John  Henry.  (G.  W.  Dil- 
ingham  Company,  $0.75.) 

"  Representing  John  Marshall  &  Co."— Earl  Under- 
wood.   (G.  W.  Dillingham  Company.) 

"  The  Greater  Waterloo."— Robert  Richardson.  (G. 
W.  Dillingham  Company.) 

"Real  Boys."- Henry  A.  Shute.  (G.  W.  Dilling- 
ham Company.) 

"  Problems  in  Woodworking."  —  M.  W.  Murray. 
(Manual  Arts  Press.) 

"  The  Secret  Passage."— Fergus  Hume.  (G.  W. 
Dillingham  Company.) 

"  The  Decennial  Publications  of  University  of 
Chicago."— Shailer  Mathews.  (Chicago  University 
Press.) 

"  The  Independence  of  the  Arts  of  Design."— Rus- 
sell Sturgis.    (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.) 


CURRENT   POETRY. 
Camping  Out. 

By  Bliss  Carman 

Has  your  dinner  lost  its  savor, 

Has  your  greeting  lost  its  cheer  ? 

Is  your  daily  stunt  a  burden  ? 

Is  your  laughter  half  a  sneer  ? 

There's  a  medicine  to  cure  you, 

There's  a  way  to  lift  your  load, 

With  a  horse  and  a  saddle  and  a  mile  of  open  road. 

Is  your  eyeball  growing  bilious  ? 
Is  your  temper  getting  short  ? 
Is  this  life  a  blind  delusion, 
Or  a  g^im,  unlovely  sport  ? 
There's  a  world  of  health  and  beauty, 
There's  a  heap  tliat  can  not  fail, 
In  a  day  behind  the  burros 
On  a  dusty  mountain  trail. 

Come  out,  old  man,  we're  going 
To  a  land  tliat's  free  and  large, 
Where  the  rainless  skies  are  resting 
On  a  snowy  mountain  marge. 
When  we  camp  in  God's  own  country, 
Vou  will  find  yourself  again, 

With  a  fire  and  a  blanket  and  the  stars  upon  the  plain  ! 
— From  The  Reader  Magazine. 


Virgilia. 

By  Edwin  Markham. 

[This   poem,  we  are  told,  is  Mr.  Markham's  first  love- 
poem  to  appear  in  print.] 


Had  we  two  gone  down  the  world  together, 
I  liad  made  fair  ways  for  the  feet  of  Song. 

And  the  world's  fang  been  but  a  foam-soft  feather. 
The  world  that  works  us  wrong. 

With  you  the  cloud  of  my  life  had  broken. 
And  the  lieavens  rushed  up  tlieir  final  height : 

That  lone  last  peak  of  my  soul  had  spoken, 
That  last  peak  lost  in  light. 

If  you  had  but  stayed  when  the  old  sweet  wonder 
Was  a  precious  pain  in  my  pulsing  side  ! 

Why  did  you  hurry  our  lives  asunder — 
Vou,  born  to  Ije  my  bride  ? 

What  sent  it  upon  me— my  soul  importunes  — 
All  the  grief  of  the  world  in  a  little  span. 

All  the  tears  and  fears,  all  the  fates  and  fortunes. 
That  the  heart  holds  for  a  man  i 

Is  this  then  the  pain  that  the  first  gods  kneaded 
Into  all  joy  that  tlie  Ijright  world  brings? 

Did  the  tears  fall  into  the  lieap  unheeded. 
These  tears  in  mortal  things  ? 

But  why  it  was  that  the  whole  world  wasted. 
This  you  will  know  when  they  count  the  tears. 

After  the  dust  of  tlie  grave  is  tasted. 
After  this  noise  of  years. 

Yet  some  things  stay  tho  a  world  lies  broken, 
I  keep  some  things  that  were  dear  of  old  - 

That  first  kiss  spared  and  that  last  word  sjxjken 
And  the  glint  of  your  hair's  faint  gold. 


X  ■ 


AUTO 
GRAND 


yi 
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Two  Ways  Are  Better  Than  One 

The  Krell  Auto-Grand  is  a  piano  of  the  highest  grade,  splendid 
singing  quality  and  exquisite  tone ;  played  the  ordinary  way,  or,  by 
simply  turning  a  lever  it  becomes  an  automatic  instrument,  operated  by 
perforated  rolls  of  music. 

As  a  regular  piano,  it  is  worthy  of  the  master's  skillful  touch. 
As  an  automatic  instrument,  a  child  may  render  everything 
from  grand  opera  to  popular  song. 

The  Krell  Auto-Grand  is  unlike  all  other  instruments.     Please 
remember  it  is  not  somebody's  piano  offered  in  combination  with  a 
piano  player  made  by  somebody  else.     It  is  built  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  and  is   so   constructed  as  to  offer  hiw  different  instruments  in 
one  case — that  is,  an  instrument  which  may  be  successfully  operated 
in  two  different  ways.     The  superiority  of  the  Krell  Auto-Grand 
is  due  to  numerous  new  and  excellent  ideas  in  mechanical  construc- 
tion, all  covered  by  patents  which  can  not  be  used  by  other  makers. 
It  does  not  easily  get  out  of  order.     The  parts  are  readily  reached, 
and  they  may  be  quickly  repaired  or  replaced,  when  necessary. 

Write  to-day  for  catalog  O,  describing  this  remarkable  instrument  in  full,  and 
ask  for  our  ...%».».■•*.  ^^  •   •   .       —^  .^  _  _^ 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

by  which  a  Krell  Auto-Grand  piano  may  be  secured  on  easy  terms. 
THE  AUTO-GRAND  PIANO  CO.,  New  Castle,  Ind. 


^  IF  YOU  WANT  —  .  FF  Y^ 

THE  Pt^^l     IN  THE  WORLD 
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YBU  Musr 

INSIST 
ONCCTTINC 


/%    H^>V4^^^nr  Old  Fashioned  1 

\M     W/(sHiNCTON  Taffy 

Vnn  SAU  «T  Aa  our  stores  a  first  class  druggists^ 

^tVERYWHCRE  ^ 10"-"CAKM  IN  •n)BC^ 

If  not  onrrioil  by  yonr  Hciilcr,  scnrl  ton  oonts  in  Htnmim  or 
mom-)-  to  IIUYLEU'H,  18tli  St.  •&  Irvinu  I'l..  New  York  City. 


Never  Soils  or  Spoils 

DAY'S  White  Paste 

It's  the  p.iste  that  sticks, 
but  doesn't  leave  a  sticky 
look.  It's  always  ready  in 
our  Handy   Paste  Jar,  for 

Office  or  Home 

or    Photos.     Pasting    is    a 
pleasure    when    done     so 
easily,  cleanly  and  well. 
Sample  Sent  Free 

lltltp  yiMir  dpillei  pi't  Ilay't. 
-.'ic  jiip,    l.')r.  jnr.  nr    In    hulk. 

DI.AMOND  PASTE  CO.,  80  Hamilton  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED  I 


KLIP? 


HAVE  YOU 
TRIED  THE 

YOU   CAN    BIND   one   sheet 

or  throe    hundred    sheets    in    10 

seconds.     The   Klip  binds  loose 

sheets,  pamphlets  or  rn.ieazines. 

M.  BALLARD,    -    327  Piitsfleld,  Mass. 

Cover  Price  List  Free] 
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RIILKS  AND     C 
TKICKS  OF      r 

A  booklet  of  viilunblH  lilnln.  To  lulvcrtisi'  our  ••\)il  lonnl" 
Plnyint:  Oiirds  wo  will  sond  you  this  booklet  for  lOe.,  post- 
pilid.  NATIONAL  I'l.AVlSt;  CAKIt  t'O.,  llirJ  South  llal>trd  81., 
Chlpiiirn,  111.    ,t,<A-  j/dk;-  iUaUrfor  "  Xalionat  "  Flai/ina  CardS^ 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  tne  publication  wlieu  writing  to  aUvertlsera. 
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Do  you  mind  that  hour  in  the  soft  sweet  morning 
When  I  held  you  fast  in  divine  alarms. 

When  my  soul  stood  up  like  a  god  adorning 
His  body  with  bright  arms  ? 

Forget  it  not  till  the  crowns  are  crumbled 

And  the  swords  of  the  kings  are  rent  with  rust- 
Forget  it  not  till  the  hills  lie  humbled, 
And  the  springs  of  the  seas  run  dust. 


What  was  I  back  in  the  world's  first  wonder?— 

An  elf-child  found  on  an  ocean-reef. 
A  sea<hild  nursed  by  the  surge  and  thunder, 

And  marked  for  the  lyric  grief. 

So  I  will  go  down  by  the  way  of  the  willows, 

And  whisper  it  out  to  the  mother  Sea. 
To  the  soft  sweet  shores  and  the  long  bright  billows. 

The  dream  that  can  not  be. 

There  will  be  help  for  the  soul's  great  trouble, 
Where  the  clouds  fly  swift  as  the  foot  of  fear, 

Where  the  high  gray  cliff  in  the  pool  hangs  double, 
And  the  moon  is  misting  the  mere. 

'Twas  down  in  the  sea  that  your  soul  took  fashion, 
O  strange  Love  born  of  the  white  sea-wave  ! 

And  only  the  sea  and  her  lyric  passion 
Can  ease  the  wound  you  gave. 

I  will  go  down  to  the  wide  wild  places. 

Where  the  calm  cliffs  look  on  the  shores  around  : 
I  will  rest  in  the  power  of  their  great  grave  faces 

And  the  gray  hush  of  the  ground. 

On  a  cliff's  high  head  a  gray  gull  clamors, 
But  down  at  the  base  is  the  Devil's  brew, 

And  the  swing  of  arms  and  the  heave  of  hammers, 
And  the  white  flood  roaring  through. 

There  on  the  cliff  is  the  sea-bird's  tavern. 
And  there  with  the  wild  things  I'll  find  a  home. 

Laugh  with  the  lightning,  shout  with  the  cavern. 
Run  with  the  feathering  foam. 

I  will  climb  down  where  the  nests  are  hanging, 

And  the  young  birds  scream  to  the  swinging  deep, 
"Where  the  rocks  and  the  iron  winds  are  clanging. 
And  tlie  long  waves  lift  and  leap. 

I  will  thread  the  shores  to  the  cavern  hollows. 
Where  the  edge  of  the  wave  runs  white  and  thin  ; 

I  will  sing  to  the  surge  and  the  foam  that  follows 
When  the  dark  tides  thunder  in. 

I  will  go  out  where  the  sea-birds  travel. 
And  mix  my  soul  with  the  wind  and  sea  ; 

Let  the  green  waves  weave  and  the  gray  rains  ravel. 
And  the  tides  go  over  me. 

The  sea  is  the  mother  of  songs  and  sorrows, 
And  out  of  her  wonder  our  wild  loves  come ; 

And  so  it  will  be  thro'  the  long  to-morrows, 
Till  all  our  lips  are  dumb. 

She  knows  all  sighs  and  she  knows  all  sinning, 
And  they  whisper  out  in  her  breaking  wave; 

She  has  known  it  all  since  the  far  beginning, 
Since  the  grief  of  that  first  grave. 

She  shakes  the  heart  with  her  stars  and  thunder 
And  her  soft  low  word  when  the  winds  are  late  ; 

For  the  sea  is  Woman,  the  sea  is  Wonder— 
Her  other  name  is  Fate  ! 

There  is  daring  and  dream  in  her  billows  breaking— 
In  the  burst  of  her  beauty  our  griefs  forget : 

She  can  ease  the  heart  of  the  old,  old  aching, 
And  put  away  regret. 


"King  of  Them  All" 

and  the  most  unique  business  proposition  that  the  man  who  shaves  himself  has  ever  faced. 

One  of  the   many  reasons  for  its  success  is  because  it  has  thoroughly,  convincingly,  and  scientifically 

solved  the  shaving  problem  and  is  fast  eradicating  the  barber  habit  with  its  expense  and  discomfort. 

The  Gillette   Safety  Razor  is   different  mechanically  from   any  razor  made,  and  is   technically 

superior,  as  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Qillette  shavers  will  gladly  attest. 

Let  the  Gillette  theory  convince  you  as  it  has  others. 

No  matter  how  tender  your  face  or  how  wiry  your  beard,  the  Gillette  Safety  RaZOr  will  give  a 

clean,  even,  and  velvety  shave  without  fear  of  cutting  or  irritating  the  skin. 

The  Gillette  Safety  Razor  costs  complete  ^5.00.      Sold  everywhere  at  this  price  —  is  beautifully 

finished,  triple  silver  plated,  comes  in  a  compact  little  velvet-lined  case. 

Each  Gillette  set  consists  of  iz  double-edged  wafer  blades. 

These  blades  are  hardened,  tempered,  ground,  and  sharpened  by  a  sicret  and  patented  process  and 

NEVER  REQUIRE  HONING  OR.  STROPPING 

Think  of  always  having  a  blade  in  perfect  order.  Think  of  the  time,  money,  and  labor  you  save 
because  the  Gillette  blade  is  different  from  other  blades  and  each  will  shave  from  20  to  40  times. 
With    12   blades  at  your  disposal  you  will  have 

Over  400  shaves  at  less  than  one  cent  a  shave 

after  which  you  can  purchase  12  new  blades  for  ^i.oo. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor  and  accept  no  substitutes.     He  can 
procure  it  for  you. 

Write  tor  our  lateresting  booklet  to-day,  which  explains  our  30'day  tree 
trial  offer.    Most  dealers  make  this  offer;  It  yours  does  not,  we  will. 

i  QILLETTE  SALES  COMPANY 

^^  1140  TIMES  BLILDINC,  42d  STRB3T  AND  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


On  Approval,  Freight  Paid  lleuon 


■without 
Door 


n  CROWS  w. . .. 

YOUR  LIBRARr 
^ITS  4NT  SPACC 


$1.00 


$t     "7  K     ^flth 
t  m  t  H     Door 

,•*   Sectional 
Bookcase 

Pronounced  the  Uest  by  Its  Thousonds  of  Users 

The  Lundstrom  ca.^es  are  madp  under  our  own  patents,  in  our  own 
fsptory.  and  the  entire  production  is  sold  direct  to  the  home  and 
office.     That  is  the  reason  we  can  offer  thera  at  such  reasonable 

E rices.  In  purchasing  a  Lundstrom  Sectional  Bookcase  you  are  not 
elping  to  test  a  doubtful  experiment,  but  are  getting  an  article 
which  time  and  experience  have  proven  a  wonderful  success.  Our 
sectional  bookcases  are  the  product  of  years  of  undivided  attention 
to  this  one  line  of  manufacture.  Every  book  section  has  noii-blnd- 
liiB,  disappearingclus*  door  and  is  highly  finished  in  Solid  (Golden 
Ouk.  Tops  and  bases,  $1.00  each.  WrlteforllliutratedcatalogaeNo.  !«.>  I 
All  Ooods  Sold  Direct  From  Factory  »»nly 

TbeC.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  CO.,  Little  Palls,  N.  Y. ,  Mfrs.  of  SectloDal  Bookcases  and  Filing  CabloetS 
TKe  finest  dentifrice  is  helpless  without  me. 

Sold  Only  In  a  Yellow  Box— for  your  protection.    Curved  handle  and  face  to  fit  the  mouth, 
in  irregular  tnfts — cleans  between  the  teeth.    Hole  in  handle  and  hook  to  hold  it. 


Will  you  find  rest  as  our  ways  dissever? 

Will  the  gladness  grow  as  the  days  increase? 
Howbeit,  I  leave  on  your  soul  forever 

The  word  of  the  eternal  peace. 

1  will  go  the  way  and  my  song  shall  save  me, 

Tho  grief  goes  with  me  ever  abreast : 
I  will  finish  the  work  that  the  strange  God  gave  me, 

And  then  pass  on  to  rest.  /l''vifliAA*,sA«.A,»,*.»,i»«*»a.'^'f;!!k  lilie  our  brush 

llliffliFiyrT#7*"*^J'T*^#/i'r.iT,ii// 

I  will  go  back  to  the  great  world-sorrow, 

To  the  millions  bearing  the  double  load— 
The  fate  of  to-day  and  the  fear  of  to-morrow : 

I  will  taste  the  dust  of  the  road. 

Readers  of  Thk  LrrEBARi  Diobst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Adults' 35c. 

Youths'  25c     Children's  25c. 

Ry  mail  or  at  dealers.    Send  for  our  free 

booklet,  "Tooth,  Truthe."   FIOEENCE  MFG.  CO.,    14  Pine  St.,  Florence,  Mm*. 
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Transmission 


Built  upon  principles  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  only 
correct  ones,  mechanically,  for 
its  particular  duty,  the  Cadil- 
lac transmission  combines 
strengfth,  durability  and  quiet- 
ness, involvingf  complete  util- 
ity of  power  and  requiring 
the  least  possible  attention* 
Wiih  the  aid  of  this  wonder- 
ful piece  of  mechanism  the 
Cadillac  approaches  closely  tc 
being  actually  trouble -proof, 
and  is  the  most  economically 
maintained  of  all  motor  cars. 
The  transmission  of  the  four- 
cylinder  car  affords  three 
speeds  forivard — the  first 
and  only  car  with  the  plane- 
tary gear  system  to  offer  this 
advantage. 

Model F—Side-Enttance  Toarlnc 
Car,  $950. 

Model  B— Tourinjr  Car,  With  detach- 
able Tonnean,  $900. 

Model  E—L 1  e:  h  t,    stylish,   powerful 
Rnnaboat.  divided  seat,  $750. 

ModelD— Four-Cyllader.  30  h.  p. 
Tonringr  Car,  $2,800. 
All  prices  f .  o.  b.  Detroit. 

Write  for  Catalog  A  D,  and 
address  of  nearest  dealer,  where 
you  may  see  and  try  a  Cadillae. 

CADILLAC  AUTOMOBILE  CO., 
Detroit.  Mich. 

Member  A.  L.  A.  H. 
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FIRE  XI. 


CTOfJ     I'liirltinir  Vonr 


ny    Thnitr 

liii-liiT..       <>  I  Ur     llilnkliii;  (|ipnril(ii<i. 
Kiv\  li-l  uMlityoii  inrf.clly  ItV  >l.%ll.. 


A  iPOHhiJ   will   liriiiK  oiir  l»-iiiitiriil   FIIKK   f'ATA- 
I.O(ilIK  with   full  cxiilaniitlou  iih  t(i  how  wo  will 

1"wiliv,-l>-  utmruiitou  to  h'VO    you    the  best   Kvo 
ll<>lp  in  thn  w<irli1. 

ltltl«a:N   «»l'TMAr~<<». 

XXHn  Trljiiit'l<-   lliillilliii;.    ll»<li<->.(<-r,   !V.  V. 


I  will  go  back  to  the  pains  and  the  pities 
That  break  the  heart  of  the  world  with  moan , 

I  will  forget  in  tlie  grief  of  the  cities 
The  burdens  of  my  own. 

There  in  the  world-grief  my  own  grief  humbles, 

My  own  hour  melts  in  the  days  to  be, 
As  the  wild  white  foam  of  a  river  crumbles, 
.  Forgotten  in  the  sea. 

—Prom  The  Cosmopolitan. 


Joseph  Jefferson. 

Bv  Richard  Watson  Gilder 

Some  element  from  nature  seems  withdrawn, 
The  world  we  lived  in  beingof  his  spirit  wrought— 
His  brightness,  sweetness,  tender  gaiety, 
His  childUke,  wistful  and  half-humorous  faith 
That  turned  this  rough  earth  into  fairyland. 
He  made  our  world,  and  now  our  world  is  changed. 

The  sunniest  nature  his  that  ever  breathed  ; 
Most  lovable  of  all  the  sons  of  men  ; 
Who  built  his  joy  on  making  others  happy  ; 
Like  Jesus,  lover  of  the  hills  and  shores. 
And  like  him  to  the  beasts  and  flowers  kin. 
And  with  a  brother's  love  for  all  mankind. 
But  chiefly  for  the  loving — tho  the  lost, 
In  his  own  art— ineffable,  serene. 
And  mystical  (not  less  to  nature  true 
And  to  the  heart  of  man)  —his  was  the  power 
To  shed  a  light  of  love  on  human  waifs 
And  folk  of  simple  soul.    Where'er  he  went, 
His  very  presence  made  a  holiday — 
Affectionate  laughter  and  quick,  unsad  tears. 

From  dream  to  dream  he  passed  on  Shakespere's 
day — 
So  delicate  his  mind  to  pleasant  thought, 
So  deep  his  fealty  to  that  great  shade; 
He  being,  like  him  of  Avon,  a  fairy  child, 
High-born  of  miracle  and  mystery, 
Of  wonder,  and  of  wisdom,  and  of  mirth. 

— Prom  The  Century. 


Locomotive. 

By  Mary  Floyd  McMullen. 

A  tilting  knight  across  the  fields  and  plains. 

With  waving  smoke  plume  in  his  helmet  bright — 

The  ranked  forests  fall  before  his  might, 

The  mountain's  heart  is  pierced, 

And  prostrate  'neath  his  conquering  tread 

The  pallid  waters  spread. 

Nor  was  a  paladin  of  old,  perchance, 

More  puissant  in  the  realm  of  high  romance. 

— Prom  Everybody^ s  Magazine. 


PERSONALS. 

The  ^Englishman   Couldn't    See  the    Joke.— 

Joseph  H.  Choate,  former  Ambassador  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, since  his  return  to  this  country,  says  the  New 
York  Times,  has  been  telling  this  story  as  indicative 
of  the  average  Englishman's  notorious  inability  to  see 
the  point  of  a  joke  : 

"  '  On  one  occasion,'  remarked  the  ex-Ambassador 
witli  a  smile,  '  I  was  propounding  tlie  time-honored 
conundrum  about  the  difference  in  the  manner  of  deatli 
between  the  barber  and  the  sculptor — the  answer  being 
tliat  wliile  the  barber  curls  up  and  dyes,  the  sculptor 
makes  faces  and  busts. 

"'One  of  the  party  to  whom  I  was  relating  this 
seemed  to  be  particularly  impressed  by  it,  and  a  few 
days  aftiT  I  heard  him  trying  to  Ull  it,  witli  the  follow- 
ing results  ; ' 

"  '  I  heard  an  awfully  good  story  tlie  other  day  about 
the  dillerence  between  a  barber  and  a  sculptor.  It 
makes  me  laugh  even  now  to  think  of  it.  Vou  see,  the 
barber  curls  up  and  busts,  while  the  sculptor  makes 
faces  and  dies.    Pretty  good,  isn't  it,  bah  Jove  r' 

"  '  And.'  continued  Mr.  Choate. '  1  really  believe  that 
lie  is  still  wondering  why  the  story  didn't  make  a  hit. 
and  attributing  its  failure  to  tlie  stupidity  of  his 
audience.'  " 


Generiil  Nogi'M  Senior.  — Mr.  J.imes  Kicalton, 
staff  photographer  for  Underwood  &  I'nderwood,  and 
Mr.  Richard  Barry,  the  brilliant  young  .American 
correspondent  now  in  the  I'ar  Fast,  on  one  "occasion 


For  Shakespeare's  Seven  Ages 

A  compact,  delicious  lunch  for  the  traveler 
o'er  land  or  sea — highly  nutritious  and  digest- 
ible— ready  any  moment.  A  healthful  and 
invigoratinsr  food-drink,  invaluable  in  car  or 
sea-sickness.  More  wholesome  and  recuper.i- 
tive  than  tea,  coffee  or  cocoa.  It  is  mire,  rich 
milk  from  our  sanitary  dairies,  wiih  the  ex- 
tract of  selected  malted  cereals. 

In  powder  form,  a  delicious  beverage  may  be 
prepared  with  either  hot  or  cold  water.  In 
Lunch  Tablet  form,  it  is  always  ready  for  so- 
lution in  the  mou'.h.  A  palatable  nutritious 
confection — a  convenient  quick  lunch  for  every 
member  of  the  family,  old  or  young. 

At  all  druggists.  Sample,  vest  pocket  'unch 
case,  also  booklet,  giving  valuable  recipes, 
sent  free,  if  mentioned. 


Ask  for    HORLICK'S;  other* 
are  imitations, 

Horlick's  Food  Company, 

Racine,  Wis.,  U  S.  A. 
London,  Montr**!, 


England. 


Canada. 


Home 
KINDERGARTEN 

FOR.  MOTHERS 

Is  a  practical  ])laii  of  instructive  amuse- 
inciit  accomp.tiiied  by  suitable  material 
aiul  basetl  on  correct  kindergarten 
priiK'iples.  A  delitjlit  to  children  — 
a  boon  to  parents. 

Terms  reasonable  — Book  free. 

HOME  KINDRRCiARTEN  SCHOOL 

.S25  Washington  Arcade,     Detroit,  Mich. 


Headers  of  Thk  Litekarv  Diukbt  are  asked  to  mention  the  publicatiou  when  writing  to  aavertisers. 
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lAREaAMA  Cigars 

-   *  ■ 


To  You 


ABSOLUTELY 
AT  OUR  EXPENSE 


We  ask  Nothing  for  this  Trial  Box 
All  Charges  Prepaid 

Our  sole  object  is  to  get  you  to  try  our  cigars.  One 
actual  trial  will  do  more  than  any  amount 
of  talk.  Follow  instructions  on  attached 
coupon,  mail  it  to  us  and  we  will  send  a 
trial  box  FREE,  and  prove  conclusively 
to  you  that  La  Reclama  Cigars  are  better 
for  less  money  than  can  be  had  from  any 
other  source. 

DON'T  HESITATE— TRY  THIS    BOX 
ABSOLUTELY  FREE 

— ^  «.        La  Reclama  Cigars  proclaim  the  highest  attainment  in  cigar  making  to-day.     The 
best  and  only  the  best  Havana  grown  enters  into  their  making.    By  skill  and  care  in  "  making- 
ready-to-work  "  our  selected  leaf  we  drive  out  all  harshness  of  the  luxuriant  natural  plant  growth ; 
reduce  the  nicotine,  rendering  our  finished  cigars  smooth,  mellow  and   wholesome. 

La  Reclama  Cigars  are  not  only  better  but  cost  less.  They  are  sold  directly  to  you  from  our  factory,  eliminating  the  profits  of 
traveling  salesmen,  jobbers  and  retailers,  bad  debts,  rents  and  other  expenses,  all  of  which  you  pay  every  time  you  buy  in  the 
regular  way.  We  make  over  30  different  shapes  of  Clear  Havana  Cigars  at  money- 
saving  prices. 

We  are  saving  thousands  of  smokers,  all  over  the  land,  half  their  smoking  expense. 
We  want  to  prove  that  we  can  do  as  much  for  you. 
Here  is  what  one  of  our  customers,  the  Mayor  of  a  N.  Y.  town,  wrote  us  : 
"  The  '  Examiners  '  were  all  right.     Send  same  brand  and  color  as  before  and  I  shall  be  satis- 
fied.   I  think  the  stock  in  them  fine— and  are  of  fine  flavor.    I  had  a  box  of  cigars  given  me  two 
weeks  ago;  they  cost  10  cents  apiece,  by  the  box.    I  liked  the  '  Examiners'  ($5.00  per  hundred) 
best" 

LA  RECLAMA  CUBAN  FACTORY,  1895  First  Avenue,  New  York  City 

ESTABLISHED    1875 


LA  RECLAMA  CUBAN  FACTORY,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen  :  Please  send  me,  all  charges  prepaid,  a 
FREE  box  of  La  Reclama  Examiner  Cigars.  I  en- 
close my  business  letterhead  or  business  card.  I 
have  never  tried  your  cigars. 

The  Color  (Strength)  I  prefer 

Name  of  Cigar  I  usually  smoke 

My  Name 


Address 

Cl^ar  ficalprs  are  excluded  from  this  offer. 

Appl  icant  must  be  a  permanently  located  responsible 
individual  smoker.  £29) 


visited  General  Nogi  at  his  headquarters  at  Port 
Arthur,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Barry,  the  following 
interview  took  place  : 

" '  Look  after  your  bodies,'  the  General  said  after 
greeting  us.  '  I  was  out  to  the  firing  line  the  other 
day  and  came  back  with  a  touch  of  dysentery,  so  take 
warning.' 

"'  We  are  of  little  account,  General,'  said  Ricalton, 
'but  it  is  a  very  serious  thing  for  a  man  on  whom  the 
world's  eyes  are  centered  to  have  dysentery.' 

The  General  smiled.  '•'!  am  quite  well  now,'  he 
said ;  '  but  how  old  are  you  ? '  he  asked,  looking  at 
Ricalton's  gray  hairs.  They  compared  ages.  Ricalton 
proved  to  be  three  years  the  older. 

"  '  The  command  of  the  army,  then,  belongs  to  me,' 
said  Ricalton.    '  I'm  your  senior.' 

'■'Ah,'  said  the  General, '  but  then  I  should  have  to 
do  your  work  and  I  fear  I  could  not  do  it  as  well  as 
you  do.'" 

That  night  a  huge  hamper  came  to  Ricalton's  tent 
in  charge  of  the  headquarters  orderly.  It  contained 
three  huge  bunches  of  Malaga  grapes,  half  a  dozen 
Bartlett  pears,  a  peck  of  fine  snow  apples,  and  bore  a 
card  reading  :— "  '  The  General  sends  his  compliments 
to  his  senior  in  command.' 

'"He  is  a  great  man,'  said  Ricalton,  '  who  can  so 
notice,  in  the  midst  i  f  colossal  labors,  a  jjassing  old 
photographer.' " 


Cleveland  Admires  His  Portrait.  — "From 
what  I  know  of  his  tastes  and  tendencies  I  am  not  at 
all  surprised  that  Grover  Cleveland  should  prefer  to 
keep  out  of  politics,"  says  a  writer  in  Success.  "  I  re- 
member that  when  he  stepped  out  of  oflSce  at  the  end 
of  his  second  term  as  chief  executive  he  felt  vastly 
relieved." 

"  A  few  days  after  the  inauguration  of  President 
McKinley,  Mr.  Cleveland  was  in  New  York  and  I 
happened  to  walk  down  Broadway  with  him.  He  was 
beaming  and  was  taking  note  of  the  interesting  things 
about  him  with  all  the  zest  of  a  big  hearty  boy  just 
out  of  school.  The  shop  windows  were  engaging  not 
a  little  of  his  attention.    Upon  a  glance  into  one  of 


yviNCH^stm 


MODEL  1905  SELF-LOADING  RIFLE. 

This  rifle  is  a  six-shot,  hamtnerless  take-down,  made  in  .32  and  .35  calibers,  the  car- 
tridges it  handles  being  of  the  modern  smokeless  powder  type,  having  excellent 
penetration  and  great  shocking  effect  on  animal  tissue.  As  its  name  indicates,  the 
Model  1905  is  self-loading.  The  recoil  of  the  exploded  cartridge  ejects  the  empty 
shell,  cocks  the  hammer  and  feeds  a  fresh  cartridge  from  the  magazine  into  the 
chamber,  leaving  the  rifle  ready  to  shoot  upon  the  operator's  pulling  the  trigger. 
The  self-loading  system  permits  rapid  shooting  with  great  accuracy,  and  on  account 
of  the  ease  and  novelty  of  its  operation  adds  much  to  the  pleasure  of  rifle  shooting, 
either  at  target  or  game.     The  list  price  of  the  standard  rifle  of  this  model  is  $28.00. 

Send  for  Circular    Fully  Describing    This  Rifie. 

WINCHESTER   REPEATING  ARMS  CO.,     -       .       -       -       NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


50c.    Will     Bring     You 

charges  paid,  12  .sheets  of  our  famous  "  Bull  Frog  Brand  " 
Carbon  Paper,  put  up  in  our  Patented 
Portfolio  (whicli  keeps  your  carbon  paper 
from  crimpling,  tearing  or  soiling). 

Bull    Frog    Brand    Carbon    Paper 

wears   like   cloth,    136   impressions   from   a 
single  sheet.      The    world's   record.      Non- 
smutting  and  clean  to  handle.     Send  for  free  book. 
The  Newton-Rotherick  Mfg.  Co.,  409  Superior  St.,  Toledo,  0. 

ROYALTY    PAID    ?,?,^^^"--'    compositions. 


ON 


SONG  -  POEMS 


e  arrange  and  popularize. 
PIONEER  MUSIC  PUB.  CO.(lnc.) 

343  nanhsttan  Rnllding, 
CmCXiiO,  ILL.. 


Little  Athletes  developed  by  daily  spins  on  the 

IRISH  MAIL 

"  It's  geared." 
Provides  exHctiy  the  riirht  amount 
of  exercise  for  aH  muscles.    Hilail- 
ous   fun   for   boy    or    girl.    A 
smart,  sporty  little  car  built  on 
hveienic  lines.     Kut)ber-tired, 
ight,  strong.    Perfectly  safe.. 
If  your  de.iler  h.isn't  it,  order 
direct    from    us.     Write    for 
booklet  FREE. 

Hill-Standard  Mfg.  Co. 

252  Irish  Jlsil  Street, 
Anderson,  ind. 

Succ'ra  to  The  Standard  .Mfg.  Co. 
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them,  that  of  a  photographer,  he  stopped  shortn  In 
the  window  was  an  oil  painting  of  himself. 

"  '  Well,  well,'  he  exclaimed,  with  a  laugh  ;  '  here  is 
the  most  interesting  thing  we've  seen  yet!  It's  old 
Grover.  Let's  see  what  he  looks  like.'  Mr.  Cleve- 
land and  his  portrait  stared  at  each  other  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  the  ex-president  remarked,  with  a 
chuckle : 

■• '  So  this  is  the  man  we  have  all  heard  so  much 
about ;  I  must  say  that  this  picture  makes  him  out  a 
good  deal  better  looking  than  some  of  the  portraits  I 
have  seen  of  him  in  the  newspapers.  He  looks 
healthy,  but  a  little  worried.  I  would  be  willing  to 
wager  that  he's  glad  he's  no  longer  president.' " 

The    Most   Lonely  Monarch   in   Kurope It 

has  generally  been  an  accepted  fact  that  the  principal 
trait  in  the  character  of  tlie  Sultan  of  Turkey  is 
cowardice.  As  a  youth,  says  Tit-Bits,  he  was  coura- 
geous to  recklessness,  and  if  he  now  suspects  all  those 
who  come  near  him  it  is  only  because  the  lonely  life 
he  leads,  often  speaking  to  no  one  but  those  who  bring 
his  food  for  days  together,  has  made  him  dread  his 
own  shadow. 

"  No  monarch  in  Europe  works  harder  than  he,  for 
he  rises  at  four  in  the  morning,  winter  and  summer, 
and  goes  to  his  white-tiled  bathroom  for  his  bath, 
after  which  he  sips  a  cup  of  coffee  brewed  by  the 
cafcdji-bachi,  or  ciiief  coffee-maker,  and  then  with  a 
cigarette  between  his  lips  he  goes  straight  to  his  desk. 
He  works  till  midday,  when  he  adjourns  for  prayers  ; 
then  more  coffee  and  an  entree,  an  hour's  siesta,  and 
work  again  till  dinner,  which  is  served  at  four  in  the 
afternoon.  During  these  hours  he  signs  some  hun- 
dreds of  documents,  for,  in  addition  to  governing 
affairs  at  home,  he  is  practically  his  own  Foreign 
Minister. 

"  The  Sultan  is  chiefly  afraid  of  the  darkness,  and  it 
costs  him  £,\%o  per  night  to  have  his  bedroom  guarded. 
This  sum  is  split  up  between  the  eight  generals  en- 
trusted with  the  work  and  their  supernumeraries. 
Two  generals  take  the  long  watch  every  night  outside 
his  door,  and  receive  Cifi  apiece  for  it ;  beneath  them 
is  a  colonel  who  is  paid  £,t,o  a  night,  and  a  guard  re- 
ceiving smaller  amounts.  All  they  have  to  do  to  earn 
their  princely  salaries  is  to  tramp  up  and  down  the 
corridor  with  their  eyes  on  tiie  beautiful  satinwood 
door  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl  which  took  an  expert 
two  years  to  inlay. 

"  The  few  hours'  leisure  the  Sultan  takes  every  day 
is  spent  in  various  ways.  He  is  passionately  fond  of 
revolver-shooting,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  better 
shot  with  this  weapon  in  Europe.  A  trusty  mulatto 
who  accompanies  him,  a  man  of  enormous  strength 
called  Hassan  Pasha,  tlirows  glass  balls  in  the  air  for 
the  Sultan  to  shoot  at.  Then  Abdul  Hamid  is  very 
fond  of  animals.  He  has  over  200  horses  in  his  stables  : 
one  of  them,  a  magnificent  cream  Arab,  was  the  gilt  of 
the  Czar.  He  has,  too,  an  aviary  in  which  he  spends 
much  time,  and  a  nunilx;r  of  deer  which  he  frequently 
has  brought  to  his  apartments. 

"  The  Sultan  is  very  fond  of  music  and  likes  to  play 
the  piano,  tho  he  possesses  but  poor  talent  as  a  musi- 
cian. His  favorite  music  consists  of  airs  from  '11 
Trovatore,'  which  he  can  play  from  memory,  but  he 
dislikes  classical  music,  and  will  not  liave  it  jilayed 
at  the  Vildiz.  There  is,  of  course,  a  theater  at  the 
palace,  for  the  Sultan  is  very  fond  of  the  drama,  but 
no  light  is  allowed  in  the  auditorium  when  perform- 
ances are  being  given,  the  jjlayers  performing  to  an 
audience  of  which  they  see  nothing.  Abdul  will  come 
in  wiien  the  performance  has  Ijegun  aiitl  sit  in  some 
obscure  corner  and  drink  raki,  a  form  of  bitters. 

"  The  .Sultan  reads  a  good  deal,  but  his  taste  in 
literature  is  curious.  He  will  never  read  anything  but 
fiction,  and  fiction  of  the  most  sensational  order.  He 
loves  French  literature,  and  has  read  all  the  novels  of 
Gaboriau  several  times  over,  and  lie  prefers  to  read  to 
himself  rather  than  Ix;  read  to.  In  spite  of  his  love 
for  fiction  he  has  found  time  to  learn  to  sjjeak  five 
languages  perfectly  since  he  came  to  the  throne,  for  as 
a  youth  he  never  imagined  that  he  would  become  Sul- 
tan, and  so  did  not  study.  It  was  only  after  he  had 
declined  the  crown  several  times  that  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  invested  \vitli  the  Sword  of  Osman  when  his 
brother's  lunacy  had  been  proved.  He  lias  always 
hated  sovereignty,  but  as  a  ruler  he  is  headstrong  and 
courageous  and  a  master  of  diplomacy." 
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THE  SAFETY  LEVER 

is  tho  one  thine  that  immodiiitely 
iimrkH  the  nl)solufe  difference  between  the 
Iver  Johnson  Siifety  ,\iitomatic  Revolvers  and 
the  "wentoff-by-accident"  kind.    The 


IvER  Johnson 

Safety  Automatic  Revolver 

can  be  relied  upon  to  go  off  every  time  the  trigger  is  pulled,  and  to  never  go  ofT 
unless  the  trigger  is  pulled.     "Hammer  the  Hammer"  and  prove  it  yourself. 

"Shots,"  our  Free  Booklet,  gives  an  A-H-C  explanation  of  this  exclusive 
safety   principle,   and  tells   you   why  it    is  also   accurate  and   reliable. 


Hammer  1 
Homme 


No  Fear  o(  j 
Accldenlol  I 
Discharge] 


Hammer,  $5.00 


Hammerless,  $6.00 


For  sale  everywhere  by  Hardware  and  Sporting  Goods  dealers. 
Look  lor  our  name  on  the  barrel  and  the  "owl's  head"  on  the  grip. 

Iver  Johnson's  Arms  and  Cycle  Works 
148  River  Street.  Fltchburg,  Mass. 

New  York  Office  :  99  Chambers  Street 
Hakera  of  Iver  Johnson  Blcrcles  and  Slngrle  Barrel  ShottranN 


^■. 


HIGH  TIDE  ON  A  GOOD  MARSH 
AND  SHELLS  LOADED  WITH  lYz 
DRAMS  OF  DU  PONT  SMOKELESS 
AND  1  OUNCE  No.  1 0  SHOT  MAKE 
RAIL  BIRD  SHOOTING  AN  IDEAL 
SPORT. 

E.  I.  Du  Pont  Company 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


1^1      ti~\     Ink-Controlled 
iVI_IV-#     Fountain 


Pen 


HOLDER 


Uses  Every  Kind  of  Pen--Any  Kind  of  Ink 

I  You  do  not  discard  your  favorite  steel  pen  in  the  Klio.  New  or  different  pen  adjusted  instantly. 
LeakinRT  or  flooding  impossible  in  any  position.    Thumb  pressure  forces  ink  in  pen  as  needed 

I  without  interrupting:  writing:.  Cannot  clog.  Unused  ink  returned  to  holder,  preventinsr  waste 
and  sweating.  Always  reliable.  Never  out  of  order.  No  more  pen  repairs.  No  more  soiled 
fingers  or  lineu     The  fountain  pen  you  have  been  looking  for.    The  one  you  need. 

Guaranteed    For  Five  Years— Will  Last  a  Lifetime 

Send  for  this  pen  at  once  and  end  your  fountain  pen  troubles  and  experiments.  Returnable  in 
ten  days  and  money  promptly  refunded  if  not  entirely  satisfactory.  Send  us  your  favorite  pen 
and  we  will  cut  down  nozzle  to  suit. 


Small  size  81  .(HI;  \1.  .l;\un  81  ..SO-  Large  12.00.     Write  for  full  descriptive  circular. 

LOUIS  WIINTER,CenterAve.,E.  READING,  PA. 


The  'BEST'  Light 

PortfiblelOO-Onndlo  Power  liglit. 
Every  Innn)  warriiiited.The  iiioBt I 
brllliniit.evonotuiciil  lichtninde  I 
No  grease,  din,  odor  or   euioko.| 
A(;E>T8  TTANTED  KVERTnUEIlK. 

THE   BEST  LIGHT    COMPANY. 
^Yi  E.  8lh  St,,  Canton,  O. 


CHURCH  GLASS»a»cC« 

American   Mosaic  Glass  Windows :     Ecclesias- 
tical Furnishings  ;    English  Stained  Glass 
Windows :    Church    Decorations 

5T0DI0S  AND.9X.WF^T- "^i  V<T 


~    rx 


W       Y  O    R  tV.     -^ 
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A  genuine  Macbeth 
lamp-chimney  has  my 
name  on  it. 

One  of  the  com- 
monest lies  of  the  day 
is  the  substituting  of 
one  man's  goods  for 
another's,  claiming 
them  to  be  <^just  as 
good,"   or  the  genuine. 

My  Index  to  lamps 
and  their  chimneys 
tells  all  about  lamps 
and  lamp-chimneys.  I 
will  gladly  mail  it  free 
to  all  who  take  the 
trouble  of  writing  for  it. 

Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


^/>,j'; 


=SiS%?feS.^-l.-^  4f  is  tbe  natural 
body  covering. 
It  is  made  on 
entirely  difTer- 
ent  principles 
from  other  underwear,  Inside  it  is  a 
fleece  made  up  of  thousands  of  tiny 
loops  of  wool— the  Wright's  loop-fleece 
principle. 

This  fabric  gives  the  skin  the  needed 
ventilation  and  enables  the  pores  to 
breathe  freely  and  easily— meaning  body 
warmth,  freedom  from  colds,  a  natural 
condition  of  the  skin— HEAIiTH. 

The  downy  softness  of  the  "fleece  of 
comfort"  is  a  wonderful  contrast  to  com- 
mon underwear. 

With  all  these  advantages  dealers  sell 
Wright's  Health  Underwear  at  the  same 
price  as  other  kinds.    Ask  for  it. 

Write  for  free  booklet. 

WRIGHT'S  HEALTH  UNDERWEAR  CO. 
75  Franklin  St.,  New  York. 


ESSAYS  ■ 
SPEECHES 
LECTURES 
etc.,  etc.  o 


written  on  any  subject  at  short  notice.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  All  transactions  con- 
fidential.    W»vl»  Pag*,  1773  Rro.dw.r,  N.  Y. 


MORE  OR  LESS   PUNGENT. 

Orders.— Employer  :  "Well,  what  did  he  say  to 
you  ? " 

Clerk:  "That  he'd  break  every  bone  in  my  body 
and  pitch  me  out  of  the  window  if  I  showed  my  face  in 
his  oHice  again  I " 

Employer  :  "  Then  go  back  and  tell  him  that  he  is 
vastly  mistaken  if  he  thinks  he  can  intimidate  me  by 
Ills  violence."— /./yif. 


Useful    Book.— Agent:     "Here   is  a  book  you 

can't  afford  to  be  without." 
Victim  :  "  I  never  read  books." 
Agent  :  "  Buy  it  for  your  children." 
Victim  :  "  I  have  no  family— only  a  cat." 
Agent  :  "  Well,  don't  you  need  a  good  heavy  book 

to  throw  at  the  cat  sometimes  ?" — Cleveland  Leader. 


Sarcastic  Brute.—"  Ugh  !  "  grunted  Mr.  Newli- 
wed,  "  what  is  this  stuff,  anyway?" 

"Why,  what's  the  matter  with  it,  George?"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Newliwed.  "  I  made  it  out  of  Mrs. 
S pouter's  cook  book,  and " 

"  Ah,  I  guess  this  is  a  chunk  of  the  binding  I've  got 
here  'Omnr— Philadelphia  Ledger. 


Disconcerting.—"  Now,  boys,"  said  the  school- 
master, during  an  examination  in  geography,  "  what 
is  the  axis  of  the  earth  ? " 

Johnny  raised  his  hand  promptly. 

"  Well,  Johnny,  how  would  you  describe  it  ?  " 

"  The  axis  of  the  earth,"  said  Johnny,  proudly,  "is 
an  imaginary  line  which  passes  from  one  pole  to  the 
other,  and  on  which  the  earth  revolves." 

"  Very  good,"  exclaimed  the  teacher.  "  Now,  could 
you  hang  clothes  on  that  line,  Johnny?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"Indeed?"  said  the  examiner,  disappointed  ;  "and 
what  sort  of  clothes  ?  " 

"  Imaginary  clothes,  svc.'''— Harper's  Weekly. 


His  Awful  Mistake.  — "  Young  man,''  said  her 
father,  "  do  you  smoke  cigarettes  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  not ! "  declared  the  youth,  hastily.  "  I 
would  consider  it  disgraceful  to  be  seen  with  one  of 
those  vile  things  in  my  mouth.  I  think  all  cigarette- 
smokers  should  be  jailed.     Why  do  you  ask,  sir  ?  " 

"  Thought  perhaps  you  could  let  me  have  one,"  said 
the  old  man,  pointedly.  "  I  smoke  'em  myself."—  The 
Cleveland  Leader. 


Tlie  Ruling:  Passion. — "  Yes,  I  quarreled  with 
my  wife  about  nothing." 

"  Why  didn't  you  make  up  ?  " 

"  I'm  going  to.  All  I'm  worried  about  now  is  the 
indemnity."— /"///Jiiz^r^  Post. 


He  Wanted  to  Know.— A  bishop  in  full  robes  of 
office,  with  his  gown  reaching  to  his  feet,  was  teaching 
a  Sunday-school  class.  At  the  close  he  said  he  would 
be  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

A  little  hand  went  up,  and  he  asked :  "  Well,  my 
boy?" 

"  Can  I  ask  ? "  said  the  boy. 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  bishop;  "  what  is  it?" 

"  Well,"  asked  the  boy,  "  is  dem  all  you've  got  on, 
or  do  you  wear  pants  under  dsxal"— Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 


Up  Against  It.—"  Pardon  me, sir,"  said  the  waiter 
to  the  diner  who  was  about  to  leave,  "  but  haven't  you 
forgotten  something,  sir? " 

"  Well,  if  I  have  you  may  keep  it  for  your  honesty," 
growled  the  man  who  belonged  to  the  Antitippers' 
Club. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  answered  the  waiter.  "  You  left 
this  pocket  book  on  your  chair— slipped  out  of  your 
pocket,  I  suppose.  Again  I  thank  you,  %\t."— Chicago 
News. 


A  Pergonal  Application. —  When  one  of  the 
large  benefactors  of  Harvard  College  Library  was  a 
business  man  in  Lawrence,  a  customer  of  his  firm  con- 
tracted a  debt,  which  ran  along  for  a  year  or  more 
without  any  signs  of  settlement.  Several  letters,  says 
the  Boston  Herald,  failed  to  bring  about  liquidation. 
One  day,  while  glancing  over  the  religious  notices  in 
a  local  paper,  Harvard's  benefactor  saw  something 
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ERE  is  confirmation,  direct, 
positive,   convincing,    that 
nisonUXDKR- 
rnace    will    save   you 


J» 


;i: 


The  Peck-Wi 
FEED    Fu 

14  to  %  on  your  coal  bills: 
"After  lookins:   at  several   fur- 


icludi; 


hot- 


ul   hot- 


naces, 

water  heat,  1  heard  of  The  Peck- 
Williamson  I'.NDKRKKKD  and 
boujiht  one  from  you.  ISly  house 
is  2Hx.')t,  with  H  rooms,  hath  and 
attic.  1  liad  no  trouble  in  keepinjc 
the  rooms  at  71  decrees  during  the 
coldest  weather  of  22  degrees  below 
zero.  A  neighbor  built  a  house  about 
the  same  size  and  by  the  same  con- 
tractor, put  in  hot- water  lieat,  used 
$75.00  worth  of  coal,  and  could  not 
keep  his  house  warm  enough  to  keep 
the  pipes  from  freezing.  I  used  8 
tons  of  'Cherokee'  -S'ut  Coal,  at  an 
expense  of  $27.00.  The  l-'urnace  is 
easily  managed,  with  but  little  smoke 
and  ashes.  I  can  recommend  '1  he 
Peck-W  iUiamson  ILN  DKHFEED 
I'urnace  t)  any  one  who  is  going  to 
build." 

The  above  was  written  recently  to 

our  agent  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  by 

Mr.    James    E.    Lawrence,    Mining 

Engineer    and     Metallurgist,     2334 

Benton    Blv'd.,    Kansas    City,   Mo. 

Hundreds  of  such  letters  come  to  us 

unsolicited.      It    will    pay    you    to 

investigate. 

Heating  Flans  and  Services  of  onr  Engineering 
Department  Absolutely  FREE. 

We  want  tu  send  you  FKlili  our  UNUURFEED 

book  and  faLsiiiiile  voluntary  letters  proving 

every  claim  we  make. 


THE  PECK-WILLIAMSON  CO. 


5^ 


304W.  Fifth  St. 
Cincinnati, 
0. 


o^ 


0\lLlj 


.0 


'^, 


o 
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UNDERFEED 

FURNAC  C 


Shur-Ong.fr.. 


ass^s 


(Hasses    broken   HgHJn  '.'     Why    don't    you    wear\ 
^iiiir-On  Kiie-f/lti^scs .'    They  won't  drop  off  and  aro| 
I  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  tosiiy  nothing  of  the  in- 
I  fonvenienee  they  save  you.  and  their  better  looks. 
1       All  sli:ip»-»  Ht  nil  optiniins'.    "  .SVi  */r-Ort  "  on  the  mount  nip 
Knily   (ciiHranteed   for    1  yi'iir.      Mounlnic-*    replaced   free  ofl 
charge  by  any  ojitician  in  the  V .  S. 

Valuable    book    free 

for  the  name  of  your  optician.    Full  of  helpful] 
liintB  on  the  eare  of  the  eyes. 

K.   Kirstein  Sons  Co..  Dept.  E, 

KstiihlUl.i'l  I'-i-i  Uo-heste--.  N.   Y. 


Months  Free 


O 

^^■^B  If  you  are  interested  in  any  kind  of  invest- 
^H^V  ment.  Oil,  Mining!.  Plantation.  Industrial. 
^^^^  Lands,  Stocks.  Bonds,  MortKages.  etc..  HCnd  us 
your  name  and  address  and  we  will  send  you 
The  Investor's  Review  for  three  mouths  free  of  charge. 
A  journal  of  advice  for  investors.  Gives  latest  and  most 
reliable  information  concerning  new  enterprises.  Knowl- 
edge is  power.  Great  opportunities  come  and  go.  Great 
fakes  likewise.   Get  posted  before  investing.    Writeto-day. 

INVESTOR'S  REVIEW,  1300  Gaff  BIdg.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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which  gave  him  an  inspiration,  and  he  went  to  his 
desk  and  wrote  the  following  note  to  the  debtor  : 

"Mr. .  My  Dear  Sir:    I  see  in  the  local  press 

that  you  are  to  deliver  an  address  on  Friday  evening 
before  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  on  '  The  Sinners  Halanced 
Account.'  I  enclose  yours,  as  yet  unbalanced,  and 
trust  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  attending  your 
lecture.    Vours  truly." 

A  check  came  by  the  next  mail. 


An  Anti-Expansionist.— A  Virginia  mountaineer 
who  had  strayed  to  Richmond  on  an  excursion,  and 
who,  as  his  holiday  progressed,  became  rather  liilari- 
ous,  grew  overconfident  of  his  own  greatness. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  I  kin  lick  any  man  in  Rich- 
mond." 

No  one  offered  to  dispute  the  assertion,  and  he  tried 
again. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  I  kin  lick  any  man  in  the 
whole  State  of  Virginny." 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth  before  a 
tall,  sinewy  man  from  his  own  part  of  tiie  State  en- 
tered the  game  and  gave  the  boaster  a  good  thrashing. 

The  mountaineer  had  a  sense  of  humor.  He  slowly 
picked  himself  up  and  faced  the  group  to  which  he 
had  boasted. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said, "  I  am  now  ready  to  acknowl- 
edge that  I  kivvered  too  much  territory  in  that  last 
statement."— 5(7 /^mor^  Sun. 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 
Foreign. 

Russo-Japanese- War. 

August  ig.— Rains,  it  is  reported,  have  turned  the 
whole  country  occupied  by  the  Japanese  and 
Russian  armies  into  a  swamp,  making  active 
operations,  on  a  large  scale,  impossible. 

Russia. 

August  19. — The  Czar  names  a  commission  to  per- 
fect a  scheme  of  elections  for  Poland  and  other 
Russian  provinces  where  exceptional  conditions 
prevail. 

August  21.  — A  general  strike  is  ordered  in  Poland, 
the  people  believing  that  their  rights  have  been 
disregarded  in  the  scheme  of  representation. 
Eight  persons  are  killed  in  an  encounter  with 
Cossacks  near  Warsaw.  Martial  law  is  pro- 
claimed in  the  province  of  Courland,  on  the 
Baltic  Sea. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

August  20.-  Lord  Curzon  resigns  as  Viceroy  of 
India,  owing  to  differences  arising  from  the  new 
scheme  of  army  administration.  The  Earl  of 
Minto  is  appointed  as  his  successor. 

Cuba's  surplus  amounts  to  $22,000,000;  Minister 
Quesada  declares  that  even  the  most  optimistic 
are  surprised  at  the  island's  prosperity. 

August  22.  -  The  Norwegian  Storthing  adopts  the 
proposals  of  the  government  for  the  formal 
opening  of  the  negotiations  with  Sweden  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  union. 

France  demands  indemnity  from  Morocco  for  the 
arrest  of  a  French-Algerian  subject. 

August  24.— The  French  Council  of  Ministers  de- 
cides to  make  a  military  demonstration  against 
the  Sultan  of  Morocco  if  the  demands  for  the 
release  of  the  French-Algerian  citizen  are  not 
mit. 

Domestic. 

Peace  Conference. 

August  ig.  — President  Roosevelt  begins  a  supreme 
effort  to  bring  about  peace  Ixjtween  Japan  and 
Russia  by  siinimoiiing  IJaron  Rosen,  one  of  the 
Russian  plenipotentiaries,  to  a  conference  with 
him  at  Oyster  IJay. 

August  20.  The  President  is  pleased  with  the  re- 
sults of  his  conference  witii  Baron  Rosen. 

August  21.  -  Baron  Kaneko,  the  Japanese  statesman, 
visits  the  President  at  Oyster  Bay.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  tlie  Baron  has  greater  authority  than 
eitlier  Komura  or  Takahira. 

August  22.— The  ijeace  envoys  resume  the  sessions, 
the  outlook  (or  peace  becomes  much  brigliter, 
both  sides  indicating  a  willingness  to  make  con- 
cessions. 

August  23.— The  Japanese  withdraw  their  demand 
for  a  direct  "  inclemnity  "  and  jjut  it  in  another 
form.  Witte  is  reported  to  iiave  said  of  the  new 
projxjsals  :  "  They  are  the  same  hard  terms,  only 
the  f()rms  are  clianged."  The  Russian  attitude 
remains  unchanged  on  the<iuestlon  of  indemnity 
in  any  form,  but  it  is  said  that  the  government  is 
willing  to  treat  on  all  other  points  in  dispute. 

August  24.- Count  Lamsdorf,  the  Russian  Foreign 


The  car  with  only  one  lever 


nbtt 


The  single  transmission 
lever,  like  the  throttle  on 
the  steering  wheel,  proves 
the  simplicity  of  Rambler 
construction. 

No  danger  of  using  the 
wrong  lever  when  you  run  a 
Rambler — for  there  is  only  one 
lever — controlling  all  speeds. 

This    simple    construction    insures    both    ease    of 
t^  operation  and  freedom  from  complicated  adjustments. 

Write   for  the   Rambler   catalogue,    it  gives  many 
reasons  why  the  Rambler  is  the  car  for  you  to  buy. 

Surrey,  Type  One,  illustrated  above,  complete 
with  lamps,  tools,  etc.,  $1,350.00.  Cape  top  $125.00 
extra.    Other  models,  $750.00  to  $3,000.00. 

Thos.  B.  Jeffery  ®  Company, 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

Branches: 

Boston,  145  Columbus  Ave.    Chicago,  302-304  AVabash  Ave.    Philadelphia,  242  N.  Broad  St. 
New  York  Agency,  134  W.  38th  St.  Agencies  in  other  leading  cities. 
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STEAM  -  WATER  -  AIR 

We  solve  many  of  the  intricate  problems 
which  perplex.  We  also  eliminate  waste, 
saving  fuel  and  wear  and  tear. 

MASON 

REDUCING 
VALVES 

will  positively  and 
permanently  re- 
duce and  maintain 
an  even  pressure  of 
steam,  air  or  water. 
regardless  of  changes 
in  the  initial  pressure. 
The  simple  turning  of 
a  key  gives  any  pres- 
sure desired. 

WRITE  US  FOR  INFORMATION 

stating  your  needs — we  will 
send  our  catalogue  of  many 
trouble-saving  and  money- 
saving  appliances,  and 
answer  queries  personally. 

MASON  REGULATOR  CO. 

Boston,  Mass,  U.  S.  A. 

For  sale  all  over  the  world. 


Whitman  Saddle 

Th<>  one  hiuIiUi'  iilwiiys  prcfcrrcil  l>y 
(liHcriiuiuiitiiiK  ridiTH.  It  is  tlic  hiwh- 
••Ht  type  of  till'  Hiiililli'r's  art.  ('ornct 
in  cvi'ry  lim*  always  comfortable  for 
till'  iiorsi'  and  riiliT.  roinpleti'  cuta- 
lok'ui'  sent  f  ri'c.  sliowinK  the  Wliitmaii 
for  lui-n  iinil  woiiii'n.  ami  I'ViTylliinK 
from  "  Saddlo  to  Spur."    Addrfss 

The  Mfhlbiuli  Saddle  Co.,  lOi  (liiiinlifrs  .St.,  Kew  York 
Succrssors  to  The  Whitman  Saddle  Oo. 
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HARTSHORN 

SHADE    ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 
Hartshorn  on  label. 

Wood  Rollers.    Tin  Rollers. 


FOLDING  BATH  TUB 

Wi'ipht  16  lbs.   t'Dst  little.   Kcqulrcs 
little  naliT. 

AVrite  for  special  offer. 

M.  L.  IRWIN. 

l(>:t    Chniuliris  St.,   .New    York,   N.  Y, 

KFRUITBOOK 

lihows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accunitclv  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit.    Send  for  our  liberal  term-s  of  distri- 
'butiou  to  planters.— Stark  Bro's.  Louisiana,  Mo. 


What  Is  Daus' Tip-Top? 


TO  FKOVE  that  Daus'  "Tip-top"  is 
the  best  unit  simplest  device  for  niaklnff 
Copies  from  pen-wTltten  and  60 
Copies  from  typewritten  original, 
we  will  ship  rompk'tc  duplicator, 
cap  size,  witliout  deposit,  on 
ten  (lO)  days'  trial. 
Price  $7.50less  trade  (bi»  __4 
rii.vToioif  of  .W!^!*  or  90  "Bl 
DAIS  DI'PI,ir.*Ton  CO. 
John  8t.,  IVow  Vork  City 
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Minister,  declares  that  Russia  will  not  pay  an 
indemnity  to  Japan,  and  will  cede  no  territory 
whatever.  The  Japanese  envoys,  in  view  of  this 
statement,  are  inclined  to  regard  their  mission 
as  over.  The  President  continues  his  efforts  to 
enable  the  two  nations  to  reach  a  settlement. 

August  25. — The  Czar  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
payment  of  an  indemnity  would  only  further 
Japanese  ambition  and  involve  the  renewal  of 
the  war  in  the  near  future. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

August  19.  The  Great  Northern  Railroad  announces 
a  sweeping  reduction  of  grain  rates  in  its  eastern 
territory. 

The  death-rate  from  yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans 
is  low,  and  the  physicians  are  confident  of  con- 
trolling the  situation. 

August  20— The  War  Department  is  considering  a 
plan  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  army  to 
250,000  men. 

August  21.— The  court  of  inquiry  into  the  explosion 
on  the  gunboat  Bennington  finds  that  the  boilers 
were  in  fine  condition  and  that  the  accident  was 
caused  by  neglect  on  the  part  of  three  men  killed 
lay  the  explosion,  and  Ensign  Wade,  who  is  to  be 
court-martialed. 

The  Statehood  Convention  assembles  in  Indian 
Territory,  and  the  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Irrigation  Congress  begins  at  Portland, 
Ore. 

August  22. — Edwin  H.  Conger,  Ambassador  to 
Mexico,  resigns  from  the  diplomatic  service. 

A  national  association  of  manufacturers  is  in- 
corporated in  New  York  to  deal  with  labor 
proolems. 

August  23.— The  Department  of  Justice  is  seeking 
to  indict  Senator  Burton,  of  Kansas,  on  a  charge 
of  taking  fees  for  representing  Chickasaw  In- 
dians before  the  Interior  Department. 

August  24.— A  marked  improvement  is  shown  in  the 
yellow  fever  situation  in  New  Orleans.  The 
Federal  authorities  are  taking  steps  to  guard 
against  reinfection  from  the  country,  where  the 
disease  is  spreading.  Forty-four  new  cases  and 
seven  deaths  from  the  fever  are  reported. 

Au^st  25. — The  President  makes  a  three-and-a-half- 
Tiour  trip  on  the  submarine  boat  Plunger,  run- 
ning the  craft  himself  part  of  the  time,  and  re- 
maining submerged  at  one  time  for  fifty  minutes. 
Edwin  R.  Holmes,  Jr,  former  associate  statistician 
of  the  Agricultural  Department,  is  indicted  in 
Washington  in  connection  witii  the  cotton  leak. 

The  Equitable  Society  files  its  answer  to  Attorney- 
General  Mayer's  suit,  admitting  that  certain 
Equitable  officials  had  been  guilty  of  improper 
conduct,  and  asking  for  a  full  investigation  in 
court. 
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FRAGRANT    FIR    BALSAM    SPILLS 


2  lb.  pillow,     r.wtpiiiil  ♦1.00. 
writing  to  adyertisers. 


nil. I.  DAVKV-t.l  IDK. 
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"  Immortal."  Death  of  an,  177* 
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Prof.  Hyslop's  book  on.  179* 
imperialism.  How  France  will  check  our,  153* 
Incandescent  lamps.  Fire  from,  818 
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Imperial  verse-writers  of,  209* 
Japanese  art,  Ukiyo-ye,  the  popular  school  of,  240* 

civilization,  .Seamy  side  of,  888 

naval  victory.  The,  812 

press  agent.  The,  204* 

success.  Menace  of,  920 

Trafalgar,  A,  863 
Jerome's  defiance  of  the  "bosses,"  199* 
Jingoism  rebuked  in  Germany^  942 
Judaism  in  New  York,  Condition  of,  936 

Proposed  synod  of,  19* 

Kaiser's  Cup,  Capture  of  the,  812 
Kansas,  No  State  oil-refinery  in,  108* 
Korin,  the  Japanese  artist,  S90 
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Language,  A  peril  to  our,  854 
Lawn-mowers,  Automobile,  175* 
Laziness  as  a  brain  disease,  175* 
Lead-boring  insects,  146* 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition,  882 
Libraries,  public.  Enormous  growth  of,  78* 
Life,  A  chemical  definition  o^  856 
Literature  as  a  profession,  271* 
as  an  aid  to  industry,  173* 
of  exposure,  Protest  against  the.  207* 
Liturgic  trend  in  Presbyterianisin,  The,  862 
Locomotive,  steam,  and  car.  Combination,  247* 
Loeb,  Professor,  and  his  discoveries,  116' 
"  Lycidas  "  rejected  by  the  Royal  Academy,  853 
Lynching,  Georgia,  Southern  press  on.  71* 

Massenet's  new  "  Mozartian  "  opera,  172* 

Maternal  affection.  Origin  of,  244* 

Medicines,  Some  pernicious,  894 

Mental  phenomena.  New  method  of  measuring,  117* 

Meredith's  literary  style.  The  penalty  of,  891 

religious  ideas,  214* 
Milk-bottles,  Paper,  820 
Milton  as  a  religious  radical,  123* 
Milwaukee,  Campaign  against  graft  in,  165* 
Mine,  Finding  a  lost,  819 
Miniature  painting,  9* 

Readers  of  The 


"Back  to  School" 

Words  that  mean  success  or  failure 
to  thousands — and  it  may  all  turn  on 
the  question  of  food. 

The  brain  is  nourished  through  the 
stomach — it  must  have  something  to 
feed  upon  besides  books. 

The  food  to  think,  on,  to  grow  on,  to 
live  on,  is 

Shredded 
Whole  Wheat 

It  is  rich  in  the  phosphates  and  the  nitrates, 
the  brain  and  muscle  makers  of  the  whole 
wheat  grain,  elements  that  are  largely  dis- 
carded in  the  making  of  white  flour.      It  is 
steam-cooked  and  drawn  into  fine  shreds 
J   so  that  the  stomach  may  easily  assimi- 
late it. 


''It's  All  In  the  Shreds 


ff 


Shredded  Wheat  is  not  "treated  "  or  "  flavored  " 
with  anything — it  is  the  whole  wheat  and  nothing 
but  the  wheat— the  cleanest  and  purest  cereal 
food  made.  It  is  made  in  two  forms — Biscuit 
and  Triscuit.  The  Biscuit  is  delicious  for 
breakfast  with  hot  or  cold  milk  or  cream  or  for  any  other  meal  in  combination  with  fruits  or 
vegetables.  Triscuit  is  the  shredded  wholewheat  cracker  which  takes  the  place  of  white  flour 
bread;  delicious  as  a  toast  with  butter  or  with  cheese  or  preserves.  "TAe  Vital  Ouestioa 
Cook  Book  "  is  sent  free. 

THE  NATURAL  FOOD  COMPANY.  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 


Shop  of  the  Crafters  Furniture 

of  Austrian  Design 

introduces  a  refreshing  note  of  novelty  into  the  original  Mission 
simplicity.  Strong  "Arts  and  Crafts"  lines  are  contrasted  with  the 
beautiful  inlaid  work  of  the  New  Art.  The  originaHty  of  the  Crafters' 
ideas,  the  selection  of  woods  and  other  materials,  and  their  skill  in 
the  making,  give  a  unique  charm  and  a  life-time  quality  to  every 
piece. 

Complete  library  and  dining  room  suites,  hall  clocks,  desks, 
tables  of  many  styles,  chairs,  Davenports,  cellarettes,  smoker's  and 
medicine  cabinets,  hat,  book,  and  magazine  racks,  hall  seats — more 
than  100  pieces  skillfully  fashioned  in  solid  oak.  Prices,  $10  to  pOO. 

A  _  |r   ■vTfelT'f*  flf*  a  1  t^t*  fo^'.S'^.oP  ^\  t.^®  Crafters  furniture. 


If  he  hasn't  it,  then  order  from  us. 

Freight  prepaid  to  all  points  east  of  the  Mississippi  River;    points  west, 
equalized.    The  Crafters  will  seud  their  work  on  approval. 

Look  for  tins  mark 
Shop  of  the 


*oyt  each  piece. 

Write  for  catalogue. 

Illustrated  with  ail  the 
new  Austrian  designs. 
Over  a  hundred  pieces 
to      select      from. 


No.  117— Library  Table,  quartered  Church  oak 
with  Spanish  leather  top  and  wrought  iron  nails, 
or  plain  top  if  desired.  On  panels  at  either  end 
Inlay  Marquetry  of  imported  colored  Austrian 
woods.    Height  30  in.,  Top  30  x  18  in. 


The  Shop  of  the  Crafters 

(The  Oscar  OnlceD  Co.,  Sole  Owners) 

682  IV.  Fourth  St.  Cincinnati 


VincennesCloclcwithCellarette, 
Movement  has  Cathedral  gong; 
strilcesthe  hour  and  half :  chain 
wind;  dial  is  brass  etched  in 
copper  and  silver.  Height  79^ 
in. ;  Width  22  in.,  Depth  12^  in. 


MUSIC  LESSONS  FREE 


at  your  home.  For  a  limited  time  we 
will  give  free,  for  advertisinK  purposes, 
96  music  lessons  on  either  Piano,  Or- 
gan, Banjo,  Vultar,  Cornet,  Violin 
or  Mandolin  (your  expense  will  only  be  the  cost  of  postage  and  the  music  you  use,  to  be  paid  for  as  needed).  We 
teach  by  mail  only  and  guarantee  success  or  money  refunded.  Hundreds  write  :  "Wish  I  had  heard  of  you  before." 
Write  to-day.    Address:         U.  8.   8CH04»L,  OV  :»HTSI<',   Box   SO  C,   lO  rnion   Square,   Mew  York,   H.  V. 

FOR  MEN  \VHO  THINK  AND  ACT  I  JONATHAN,  A  TRAGEDY 

The  Affirmative  Intellect,"  by  Chas.  Ferguson,    ooc.  I      A  charming  volume  of  verse  by  Thos.E wing,  Jr.     By 
'   "  "'        "    ->  u  .^.  .         .,     fi..    .      ^      I  mail,  $1.07.   Funk  &Wagiiall5  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers,  New  York. 
Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  \vrlting  to  advertisers. 
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Reputation  is  a  created 
estimation  in  the  mind  ot 
another.  Character  is  the 
creativ^e  force  which  main- 
tains that  reputation. 


^'  Look  /or  the   M'aicr  Mark." 

has  long  been  well  and 
favorably  known  to  the 
best  users  of  business 
stationery,  because  the 
character  of  the  product 
itself  merits  the  reputa- 
tion it  bears. 

That  Old  Hampshire  Bond  is  good 
paper  for  commercial  stationery  is  the 
testimony  of  discriminating  business 
men — many  of  them  have  told  us  it  is 
the  best. 

Prove  this  for  yourself — have  your 
printer  show  you  the  Old  Hampshirk 
Bond  Book  of  Specimens,  or  better  still, 
write  us  for  a  copy.  It  contains  suggest- 
ive specimens  of  letterheads  and  other 
business  forms,  printed,  lithographed  and 
engraved  on  the  white  and  fourteen  col- 
ors of  Old  Hampshirk  Bond.  Please 
write  on  your  present  letterhead. 

Hampshire 

Paper 

Company 

The  only  paper 
makers  in  the  world 
nmking  bond  paper 
exclusively. 

South  Hadley 

Falls 

Massachusetts 


INCOME  OF       ,, 

Q/  KR  ANNUM  ON  SUMS  OF  S 100  V 


SECURED 


AFTER  ONE  YEAR. 


by  first  mortgage  on  New 
York  City  improved  real 
estate,  and  a  guarantee  fund  of  10' o  of 
tlie  face  value  of  all  mortgages  in  force. 

This  corporation  is  subject  to  exami- 
nation by  the  Superintendent  of  Banks 
of  tho  .State  of  New  York. 


KN  CKERBOCKER 


(r^ 


COMPANY 


'  KMlMblinhrd  IKK) 
.^8  Park  Row  New  York  City 


GINSENG  i 

U.     UIC.1\I>T. 


V.  I»  H       A  .\  l>       II  O  «»  T  H. 

cvM     low.       .''lO    rent    l)(n)k    <in 
tnr<>  and   I'rolitH  of  (tinscnu 
V.V..      Si'Uil    for   it.     AildrcHH 
IloK    UIA,     Ilr<-iii<>n.     Ohio. 
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SECURITY 
and  PROFIT 


/^PF.RATING  under  conservative  methods  author- 
^^  ized  by  the  New  York  Hanking  Department, 
and  subject  to  its  supervision,  wc  pay  5  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  sums  of  1^25  <X5  or  more,  and  remit  quarterly 
to  our  thousands  of  jiatrons  llirouphout  the  United 
States.  Till'  money  is  not  "  tied  uj) "  but  always  sub- 
ject to  witlulrawal,  and  oarninps  are  calculated  for 
every  day  it  is  in  our  possession. 

I.«'l  !!■<  H«-n«l  ydu  riill  i>;irnriilani  lincl 
Irtt*TS  (if  ciiilorHenicril  frnni  piitroiift  iu 
yoiir  own  Slrili-  or  iinini'iltiilt'  loi'ality. 

Assets  ....    $1,7.S0.000 
Surphis  and  Profits,  St.SO.OOO 

INDUSTRIAL     SAVINGS 
AND   LOAN   CO. 

1139    Broadway,    New  York  City 


Make  $300 
More  Each  Year 

■p^O  you  want  to  make  bigr  money? 
■*-^     Do  you  want  to  handle  Something   that 
every   Business    Man — every    Mcrcliant— every 
Professional    Man — every    Clergryman  —  every 
Hotel  Keeper  needs? 

Do  you  want  to  Control  the  Sales  in  your 
locality  of  Something  that  all  these:  men  can't 
afford  to  he  without? 

For  Something  that  Pays  its  o'vn  Cost  in  One 


Year? 

Then  become  Local  Agent  for  the  Oliver 
Typewriter. 

And  you  can  make  at  least  S300.00  a  year. 

And  it  will  only  occupy  your  spare  moments 
each  day  at  your  own  convenience. 

You  will  be  Welcomed  by  Good  Pe'->ni.»  who 
will  want  to  Buy — who  will  .see  it  is  to  meir  In- 
terest to  Buy  the  Oliver— for  it  saves  them 
Money.    Briefly— 


Wri-lr&r 


t^e  Standard  Visible  Writer 


Is  Best  Typewriter  in  the  World. 

It  has  ^8  the  Number  of  Parts  the  ordinary 
typewriter  has  therefore  has  'b  the  opportunity  to 
get  out  of  repair— it  writes  more  easily— more 
surely— more  clearly  than  any  other  typewriter. 

And  it  will  stand  five  times  the  Hard  work 
and  give  Perfect  Satisfaction  5  times  as  long  as 
the  Best  of  all  the  other  typewriters. 

It  is  welcomed  by  the  Operator  for  it  lessens 
her  work  and  makes  it  look  better. 

Each  Oliver  Saves  its  own  Cost  in  one  year! 

We  post  you  thoroughly  on  the  Typewriter 
Situation.   • 

We  analyze  every  typewriter  for  you  and  com- 
pare the  Points  of  all  the  other  Typewriters  with 
the  Oliver  and  show  you  that  the  Oliver  is  supe- 
rior in  every  way. 

We  send  our  traveling  Salesman  to  help  you 
make  Money. 

And  should  we  make  any  sales  in  your  locality 
ourselves— you  get  the  full  benefit  just  the  same. 

Now  this  isn't  any  '  House  to  house"  Game. 
It's  a  dignified  Position— and  a  Chance  to  Make 
Big  Money— that  may  never  occur  again  to  you. 

We  have  Local  Agents  with  10  to  15  Assistants 
under  them — Many  Local  Agents  are  making 
$300  a  month  and  many  of  our  Highly  Salaried 
-Men— Managers,  etc.,  were  at  one  time  Local 
Agents. 

Write  in  today  for  information. 

We  may  be  able  to  let  you  try  in  your  own 
town 

Don't  think  because  your  own  town  is  repre- 
sented we  can't  find  a  place  for  y.ou. 

Only  do  not  hesitate— Write  today  for  we  may 
not  be  able  to  give  you  exclusive  territory  if  you 
leave  off  writing  until  tomorrow. 

Remember  we  are  receiving  many  applica- 
tions. If  you  put  off  answering,  you  may  never 
again  have  such  an  opportunity  to  Make  Bis 
Money.     Address 


THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  CO., 
130  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Principal  t\>rei[;n  Otiice — 75  ^^iieon  Victoria  .St.,  Loii>lon 


Boody,McLeIlan^Co. 
Bankers 

57  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Members  of  the  New  York  Stock  E.xchange 


ORDERS  EXECUTED  FOR  CASH 

OR  ON  MARGIN 
Interest  allowed  on  deposits  subject  to  cheque 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

Albany  Poughkeepsie  New  Haven 

Hartford,  Bridgeport  and  Brooklyn 


Headers  of  Thk  Litkrart  Digest  are  usked  to  mention  the  piiblkuttion  when 


Money  Wanted  ^^^^}^ 

Loans  to  investors.  Pay  v?  on  small  sums.  List  of 
loans,  Booklet  "We're  Kis-ht  on  the  Ciroinid"  infor- 
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the  lexicographer's 
^  J|asyQiair 


In  this  column,  to  deride  questions  concerning  the  correct 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is 
consulted  as  arbiter. 

"  F.  R.,"  New  York.—"  Kindly  give  the  equivalent  of 
a  'kilo'  in  pounds." 

A  -kilo"  is  2.204  pounds. 

"C.  R.  (;.,"  Blue,  Ariz.— "Are  the  following  sen- 
tences I  from  Arizona's  approved  readers)  coriectV  'I 
have  two  ears  to  hear  with,'  and  another  similar  one, 
*  What  is  com  good  for  V ' " 

Authorities  differ  widely  as  to  the  correctness 
of  ending  a  sentence  with  a  preposition,  as  in 
the  two  cases  cited,  some  grammarians  con- 
demning and  others  approving  the  practise. 
Fernald  ("Connectives  of  English  Speech,"  p. 
4)  says  :  "  Oddly  enough,  the  very  naraeprepo- 
siliiin  is  a  misnomer  in  English,  since  an  Eng- 
lish prepcjsition  may  follow  the  noun  or  pro- 
noun which  it  is  said  to  '  govern  '  ;  and,  in  fact, 
the  preposition  or  'word  placed  before'  may  be 
the  very  last  word  in  the  sentence,  pldced  after 
everything  else,  while  yet  the  meaning  is  per- 
fectly clear ;  as,  '  This  is  the  gun  that  he  was 
.shot  with.'  >[any  grammarians  have  under- 
taken to  fight  this  thoroughly  live  and  ver- 
nacular idiom,  and  force  the  preposition  into 
conforming  to  its  name  by  always  standing 
he/ore  its  object.  But  the  idiom  is  stronger 
than  the  grammarians.  The  schoolboys  have 
invented  the  i-ebellious  paraphrase,  '  Never  use 
a  preposition  to  end  a  sentence  ivith.'  The 
people  go  on  using  the  prohibited  idiom  in 
conversation  every  day,  and  an  examination  of 
our  literature  shows  tliat  this  idiom  has  the 
indorsement  of  tiie  foremost  writers  of  our 
language."  Goold  Brown  ("  (irammar  of  Eng- 
lish Grammars,"  p.  .30.5)  says:  "The  termina- 
ting of  a  sentence  with  a  preposition  .  .  .  is  in 
general  undignified,  though  perhaps  not  other- 
wise imi)roper."  Tlie  same  author  {ib.  p.  1065) 
says  :  "  [It  is]  ungraceful  to  end  a  sentence  with 
an  adverb,  a  preposition,  or  any  inconsiderable 
word  or  pli rase.  .  .  .  For  instance,  it  is  a  great 
■deal  better  to  say,  '  Avarice  is  a  crime  of  which 
wise  men  are  often  guilty  '  than  to  say,  'Avarice 
is  a  crime  which  wise  men  are  often  guilty  o/.'  " 

"M.  S.  P.,"  Stevensville,  N.  Y.— "(1)  What  is  the 
moanltig  of  the;  word  '  saiiiodezhetz '  'i  (2)  What  Is  the 
title  of  the  ruler  of  .Japan,  trenerally  called  the  '  Mikado,' 
and  its  meaning  V  Ci)  What  is  the  name  of  the  ruler 
of  China,  and  what  is  its  meaning?  (4)  What  is  the 
olllclal  name  of  the  country  we  call  China?  (.5)  Does 
the  Kmperor  of  China  govern  the  country?  If  not,  in 
whom  is  the  power  of  government  vested  ? '" 

(1)  "  Samodezhetz "  is  a  purely  llu.ssian 
word,  meaning  "autocrat"  in  English.  It  is 
the  Russian  translation  of  the  Greek  "  auto- 
kratos,"  an  autocrat,  and  has  been  used  as  a 
title  designating  tlH>  V/axy  of  Russia  siiu^e  the 
time  of  Ivan  III.  (2)  The  oiticial  title  of  the 
Emperor  of  .lapan  is  "  Tenno,"  but  the  appel- 
lation l)y  whi(;h  hv.  is  called  in  relation  to  ex- 
ternal atlairs  is  "  Kotei,"  a  word  of  Chinese 
origin.  Only  foreigiu-rs  make  use  of  the  title 
"Mikado."  The  meaningof"  Tenno"  is  "the 
heavenly  ruler."  It  is  a  title  given  to  the 
Mikado  of  .Ja])an  as  hea<l  of  tlie  Shinto  re- 
ligion. Tlie  literal  sense  of  the  word  "  Mika- 
do "  is  "the  gate  of  the  Imperial  Talace." 
(.3)  The  name  of  the  iMuperor  of  China  is 
"Kwang-IIsn,"  which  means,  in  English, 
"succession  of  glory."  (I)  The  official  nanu' 
of  China  is  "Chung  Kuo,"  which,  literally 
translated,  means  "the  Middle  Kingdom." 
(5)  No.  The  goverimient  of  ("hina  is  vested  in 
the  "  Chiin  Chi  Chin,"  the  I'rivy  Council  or 
Graml  Council.  The  administration  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  Nei-ko  or  Cabinet. 
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THE   TERMS   OF    PEACE. 

T'XTITH  a  magnanimity  which,  as  the  New  York  World  r^- 
*  '  marks,  seems  "  Quixotic,"  the  Japanese  on  August  29 
waived  all  claims  to  an  indemnity  from  Russia,  agreed  to  a  return 
of  one-half  of  Saghalien,  yielded  on  other  material  points  in  dis- 
pute, and  so  allowed  Russia  to  end  the  war,  as  it  seems,  practi- 
cally on  her  own  terms,  altho  Japan  had  won  all  the  victories. 
That  this  outcome  was  not  expected,  even  by  persons  most  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  peace  negotiations,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  on  that  eventful  day,  Mr.  Witte  admitted  to  the  newspaper 
correspondents  that  he  was  thunderstruck,  saying,  "  I  never  imag- 
ined that  Japan  would  yield.  I  was  overcome  and  could  have 
shouted  for  joy."  President  Roosevelt  was  reported  as  being  so 
surprised  when  he  received  the  news  at  Oyster  Bay,  that  for  some 
time  he  could  not  believe  it  to  be  true.  The  ofificial  explanation  of 
these  remarkable  concessions  by  the  Japanese,  as  given  by  Mr. 
Sato,  is  as  follows  : 

"  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  responding  to  the  dictates 
of  humanity  and  civilization,  has  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  conciliation 
and  in  the  interests  of  peace  authorized  his  plenipotentiaries  to 
waive  the  question  of  reimbursement  of  war  expenses  and  has  con- 
sented to  a  division  of  Saghalien  upon  terms  which  are  mutually 
acceptable,  thus  making  it  possible  to  bring  the  important  work  of 
the  conference  to  a  successful  issue." 

The  responsibility  for  concluding  peace  upon  the  terms  agreed 
to  is  not  placed  upon  Baron  Komura,  the  chief  Japanese  envoy, 
nor  upon  his  aide.  Minister  Takahira.  It  is  said  that  "at  first  they 
were  incredulous,  then  astounded,  then  frantic  with  rage,"  when 
they  received  their  final  instructions  from  Tokyo.  The  result  is 
looked  upon  as  a  victory  for  the  "  peace-at-any-price  "party  whose 
head  is  Marquis  I  to  and  the  three  other  Elder  Statesmen  of  the 
empire.  They  are  supposed  to  be  satisfied  with  the  substantial 
advantages  which  Japan  has  already  gained  and  to  be  alive  to  pos- 
sible future  consequences  from  racial  jealousy  and  suspicion,  had 


their  country  not  given  a  signal  example  to  the  Western  world  of 
enlightened  moderation  and  self-denial.  In  discussing  the  proba- 
ble motive  for  the  stand  which  these  leaders  took,  the  New  York 
Sun  remarks : 

"  Nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that  the  future  will  vindicate  the 
wisdom  of  those  Elder  Statesmen  who,  as  unconstitutional  but 
confidential  advisers,  prevailed  on  the  Mikado  to  overrule  his  Min- 
isters and  make  peace  at  once  on  the  best  terms  obtainable.  Those 
four  men.  Marquis  I  to, 
Count  Inouye,  Count 
Matsugata,  and  Mar- 
quis Yamagata,  deserve 
their  sovereign's  confi- 
dence, for  they  brought 
him  safely  through  the 
revolution  which  de- 
stroyed the  Shogunate 
and  gave  the  Mikado 
the  temporal  power  of 
which  his  forefathers 
had  been  deprived  for 
centuries.  By  their  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the 
past  they  were  qualified 
to  look  into  the  future. 
Three  of  them  are  thor- 
oughly conversant  with 
the  fiscal  resources  of 
Japan,  and  one  of  them, 
Yamagata,  chief  of  the 
general  staff,  is  better 
acquainted  than  any  one 
else  with  the  real  condi- 
tion of  her  army 

"  Doubtless  the  Elder 
Statesmen  also  pointed 
out  to  the  Mikado  that 
the  concessions  made  by 
him  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  peace  were  more 
nominal  than  real.  Of 
course  the  Japanese 
could  have  turned  to 
account  an  indemnity  of 
$600,000,000,  but  in  no 
event  could  they  have 
secured  it,  provided 
Russia  chose  to  oppose 
to  such  a  demand  her 
vis  inerticE.  The  in- 
terned war-ships,  while 
they  might  have  been 
somewhat  useful  at  the 
present  time  to  Japan, 

will  be  comparatively  valueless  to  Russia,  because  they  will 
be  out  of  date  long  before  the  Czar  is  able  to  create  a  new  navy. 
An  agreement  on  Russia's  part  to  limit  her  naval  power  in  the  Far 
East  for  a  term  of  years  would  be  superfluous,  because  Japan  will 
be  invulnerable  in  the  Pacific  .so  long  as  the  new  treaty  just  con- 
cluded with  England  shall  endure.  Vladivostok  will  never  again 
be  a  menace,  for  the  Japanese  can  blockade  it  at  any  hour.  Rus- 
sia's promise  to  recognize  Japanese  preponderance  in  Korea  will 
now  have  to  be  fulfilled,  because,  with  the  exception  of  Vladivos- 
tok's garrison,  Russia's  soldiers  will  be  hundreds  of  miles  away, 
instead  of  being  posted,  as  they  were  in  1903,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Yalu.  Finally,  by  acquiring  Port  Arthur  and  by  restoring  all 
the  rest  of  Manchuria  to  Chinese  jurisdiction,  the  Japanese  have 


THE   PEACEMAKER. 


It  was  due  to  the  President's  persistency  in 
suggesting  ways  and  means  that  a  final  agree- 
ment was  reached. 
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COUNT  MATSUGATA. 


delivered  themselves  from  the  incu- 
bus of  Russian  aggression  and  have 
irreparably  shattered  Russia's  power 
in  the  Far  East." 

Whatever  the  actual  influences 
which  induced  the  Government  at 
Tokyo  to  accept  the  terms,  the  whole 
world  is  agreed  that  President  Roose- 
velt is  the  man  who  marshaled  them 
in  such  way  as  to  bring  about  the 
desired  result.  Telegrams  from  the 
envoys,  from  the  Czar  of  Russia, 
from  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe, 
and  from  hundreds  of  prominent 
citizens  in  official  and  private  life  in 
all  civilized  countries  acknowledge 
his  great  services,  and  form  an 
imperishable  testimonial  to  them. 
Thus    King    Edward     telegraphed : 
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From  stereographs,  copyrighted,  1905,  by  H.  C.  White  Co.,  N.  Y. 
MARQUIS  ITO.  MARQUIS  YAMAGATA. 

ELDER  STATESMEN  OF  JAPAN. 


From  stereot;ra|ib,  ro|iyriKilt,   1905,  by  H.  C.   Wiiite  Co.,  N.  Y. 
HOTEL  WENTWORTH, 

Wliere  the  envoys  are  stopping. 


Photo  by  Brown  Bros.,  N.  Y. 
COUNT   INOUYE. 


"  Let  me  be  one  of  the  first  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  successful  issue 
of  the  peace  conference  to  which 
you  have  so  greatly  contributed," 
and  Kai.ser  Wilhelm  : 

"  1  am  overjoyed ;  express  most 
sincere  congratulations  at  the  great 
success  due  to  your  untiring  efforts. 
The  whole  of  mankind  must  unite, 
and  will  do  so,  in  thanking  you  for 
the  great  boon  you  have  given  it." 

Pope  Pius  X.  exclaimed  :  "  This  is 
tlie  happiest  news  of  my  life.  Thank 
(iod  lor  President  Roosevelt's  cour- 
age," and  President  Emile  Loubet 
telegraphed  : 

"  Your  Excellency  has  just  rendered 
to  humanity  an  eminent  service,  for 
uhicli  1  felicitate  you  heartily.     The 


SAl•l•:l.^    i.ANDi-.i). 

Tljonidike  in  the  I'liihulelphia  Press. 


THK    IJU;    STICK   IN    A    NKW   ROLE. 

Thoinilike  in  the  Philadelphia  Press- 
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PKOl'ESSOR  DE  MAARTENS, 

Legal  adviser  of  the  Russian  peace 
envoys,  who,  with  Mr.  Dennison,  is 
drafting  the  treaty. 

French  Republic  rejoices  in  the 
r61e  that  her  sister  America  has 
played  in  this  historic  event." 


V  V 

1        h^i^- 

1        . 

I'rom  stereograph,  copyright,  1905,  by  H.  C.  White  Co.,  N.  Y. 
.MR.   WITTE  AND   BARON    ROSEN   AT  THE  WENTWORTH   HOTEL, 

After  peace  had  been  assured. 


And  the  Czar  of  Russia  cabled  as  follows : 

"  Accept  my  congratulations  and  warmest 
thanks  for  having  brought  the  peace  nego- 
tiations to  a  successful  conclusion  owing  to 
your  personal  energetic  efforts.  My  country 
will  gratefully  recognize  the  great  part  you 
have  played  in  the  Portsmouth  peace  con- 
ference." 

Cardinal  Gibbons,  in  exulting  over  the 
conspicuous  work  of  President  Roosevelt, 
declared  that  he  is  "  the  greatest  man  of 
the  age."  Walter  Wellman,  in  the  Chicago 
Record- Herald,  says  his  triumph  as  a  peace- 
maker is  bound  "  to  make  him  his  own  suc- 
cessor in  the  White  House,  despite  his  de- 
clared intention  not  to  accept  another  term." 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  praise,  however, 
an  anxious  query  is  heard  in  some  quarters 
whether  the  President,  in  doing  his  great 
work  for  civilization  and  humanity,  has  not 
involved  the  United  States  to  such  an  extent 
as  at  least  to  jeopardize  the  neutral  position 
which  we  have  heretofore  maintained  in  re- 
lation to  all  other  nations.  In  foreign  coun- 
tries no  distinction  is  made  between  the 
President  in  his  private  and  official  capaci- 
ties. What  he  has  done  is  looked  upon  as 
the  act  of  his  government.  The  war  parties 
of  Russia  and  Japan  are  loud  in  denunciaton 
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HENRY  W.  DENNISON, 

The  American  employed  in  Japan's 
Foreign  Oflfice,who  accompanied  Baron 
Komura  as  an  adviser  in  the  peace 
negotiations. 


BARON   KOMURA, 

Who,  despatches  report,  "  was  incredulous,  then 
astounded,  then  frantic  with  rage,"  when  he  first 
received  orders  from  Tokyo  to  waive  all  in- 
demnity. 


of  the  treaty,  and  are  bla- 
ming this  country  for  their 
disappointment  and  chagrin. 
The  Novoye  Vremya  declares  that  "  America 
will  get  nothing  but  broken  bones  for  the 
share  she  has  played."  The  expressions  of 
those  Japanese  papers  which  side  with  the 
Japanese  populace  are  so  violent  and 
threatening  that  one  of  the  Japanese  en- 
voys at  Portsmouth  ominously  remarked : 
"  We  are  going  home  to  stones  and,  per- 
haps, to  dynamite." 

But  in  spite  of  the  risk  that  was  taken  of 
involving  the  United  States  in  "  entangling 
alliances,"  many  American  papers  whose 
policies  are  opposed  to  the  President  ad- 
mit that  he  took  the  proper  course  on  this 
occasion,  for  the  reason  that,  in  present  cir- 
cumstances, he  was  perhaps  the  only  person 
able  to  end  the  war.  Thus  the  New  York 
Times  says : 

"  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  simply  the  only  chief 
magistrate  in  the  world  who  could  have  done 
what  he  has  done,  and  he  has  been  enabled 
to  do  it  because  the  position  of  his  country 
is  unique  among  the  great  nations  of  the 
world.  Let  anybody  imagine  any  ruler  in 
Europe  making  the  identical  proposition  in 
the  identical  words  employed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. His  professions  of  good-will  and  im- 
partiality would  have  been  disbelieved  by 
one  party  or  the  other,  probably  by  both." 


PRINCIPAL    FEATURES   OF   THE   WAR. 


War  began February  6,  1904 

Lasted  (days) 570 

Men  sent  by  Russia  to  the  front  (estimated) 840,000 

Men  sent  by  Japan  to  the  front 700,000 

Total  Russian  dead  and  wounded 192,000 

Total  Japanese  dead  and  wounded 154,000 

Russians  taken  prisoners 67,700 

Japanese  taken  prisoners 646 

Russian  ships  lost 49 

Japanese  ships  lost -. 10 

Cost  of  war  to  Russia 51,042,500,000 

Cost  of  war  to  Japan $613,050,000 

Togo  attacked  Port  Arthur February  8,  1904 

Petropavlovsh  sunk  in  sortie April  13,  1904 

Battle  of  the  Yalu,  Russians  defeated May  i,  1904 

Battle  of  Nanshan  Hill,  Russians  defeated May  22-26.  1904 


Battle  of  Wofanghao,  Russians  defeated June  14,  1904 

Battle  of  Haicheng,  Russians  abandoned  position July  30-August  2,  1904 

Kamimura  defeated  Vladivostok  .Squadron August  14,  1904 

General  assault  on  Port  Arthur August  19,  1904 

Battle  of  Liaoyang,  Russians  defeated August  26-September  4,  1904 

Battle  of  Sha  River,  Russians  defeated October  11-12,  1904 

Battle  of  203-metre  Hill,  Russians  defeated November  29-30, 1904 

Port  Arthur  surrendered ' January  2,  1905 

Battle  of  the  Hun  River,  Russians  routed January  25-29,  1905 

Battle  of  Mukden,  Russians  defeated, February  25-March  29,  1905 

Battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan,  Russians  defeated May  27-28,  1905 

President  proposes  peace  in  note  to  belligerents June  8,  1905 

Japanese  accepted  proposal June  10,  1905 

Russians  accepted  proposal June  12,  1905 

Peace  envoys  met  at  Portsmouth August  lo,  1905 

Envoys  agreed  to  terms  of  treaty  of  peace v ; ....  < August  ^  1905 
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SALE   OF  THE    HANKOW    RAILROAD. 

IN  view  of  the  bitter  feeling  in  China  toward  everything  Ameri- 
can, many  newspapers  look  upon  the  sale  of  the  Hankow 
Railroad  to  China  as  a  wise  move,  since  China  was  determined  to 
get  back  that  concession,  and  to  oppose  her  in  this  matter,  we  are 
assured,  would  have  increased  the  hatred  for  Americans.  China, 
in  1898,  granted  a  concession  to  the  American-China  Development 
Company  to  construct  an  800-mile  trunk  line  railway  from  Hankow 
to  Canton  (see  Thk  Literary  Digest  for  September  2).     The 


KAII.KOADS    OK   CHINA,   SHOWING   THE    HANKOW-CANTON    CONCESSION. 

concession,  which  involves  coal-mining  rights  and  industrial  fran- 
chises, was  to  run  for  forty-five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period 
the  property  was  to  go  to  the  Chinese  Government.  The  proposed 
railway  is  the  southern  extension  of  the  Belgian  line  from  Peking 
to  Hankow,  and  forms  part  of  a  great  transportation  route  running 
directly  through  the  heart  and  commercial  center  of  China.  How- 
ever, the  company  built  only  about  30  of  the  800  miles,  but  sur- 
veyed 100  miles  more.  Only  30  miles  had  been  built  because  of 
the  unflagging  opposition  of  the  Chinese  inhabitants. 

Among  the  stockholders  of  the  company  is  King  Leopold  of 
Belgium,  who,  according  to  cable  despatches  a  few  weeks  ago, 
when  Mr.  Morgan  was  abroad,  urged  the  latter  not  to  accept  the 
offer  of  the  Chinese  Government.  Mr.  Morgan  had  recently  vis- 
ited the  President  at  Oyster  Bay  for  a  conference  on  the  Hankow 
question,  but  no  news  as  to  the  course  that  would  be  pursued  was 
"given  out;  but  at  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  (he  American- 
China  Development  Company  on  August  29  it  was  decided,  with 
the  consent  and  advice  of  President  Roosevelt,  to  accept  China's 
offer.     It  is  said  that  China  is  to  pay  186,750,000  for  the  concession. 


Edwin  H.  Conger,  former  Minister  to  China,  opposed  the  sale, 
on  the  ground  that  the  surrender  of  the  concession  would  be  a  se 
rious  blow  to  our  interests  in  China,  and  that  American  prestige 
would  suffer.  But  in  a  statement  from  Oyster  Bay  it  was  said 
that  it  was  the  wisest  plan  which  could  be  devised  touching  our 
national  interests  in  the  East,  and  that  Mr.  Morgan  had  adopted 
the  only  course  "which  he  could  take  with  due  regard  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  stockholders  he  represented." 

Another  reason  for  the  sale  is,  in  the  words  of  Gen.  Charles  A. 
Whittier,  "  that  the  Chinese  Government  has  decided  to  force  all 
American  and  European  interests  out  of  China,  and  that  under  these 
conditions  further  development  of  the  concession  would  be  difficult 
and  unprofitable,  if  not  impossible." 

"  Whether  it  is  possible  to  connect  this  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  with  the  boycott  on  American  wares  does  not  ap- 
pear," declares  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch,  "  but  it  is  possible,  in  view 
of  the  denial  that  the  Chinese  Government  has  any  connection 
with  the  boycott,  it  has  as  carefully  prepared  an  answer  to  any 
charge  of  this  character."     The  Baltimore  Suti  remarks : 

"  There  are  no  apparent  evidences  of  a  revival  of  the  anti-for- 
eign feeling  in  China,  altho  it  was  feared  at  one  time  that  the  war 
in  the  Orient  might  arouse  the  racial  spirit  in  the  Chinese.  That 
American  interests  would  suffer  because  the  Chinese  build  and 
operate  the  Canton-Hankow  Railroad  is  not  probable.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  an  evidence  of  hostility  to  foreigners  that  the  Chinese 
Government  should  give  its  own  people  the  opportunity  to  control 
one  of  the  industries  of  the  country.  The  fact  is,  China  has  been 
exploited  so  long  by  aliens  that  the  latter  have  convinced  them- 
selves the  Chinese  have  no  right  to  carry  on  great  enterprises  for 
themselves.  There  must  before  long  be  an  end  of  this  exploita- 
tion of  an  empire  which  has  400,000,000  of  subjects.  China's 
conservatism  has  lasted  for  centuries,  but  the  awakening  will 
come,  as  it  came  in  the  case  of  Japan.  Then  the  world  will  have 
a  tremendous  problem  to  solve." 


PLANS   TO   CHANGE    INAUGURATION    DAY. 

\   FTER  almost  a  half  century  of  talk  and  agitation,  the  move- 


t\ 


ment  to  change  the  date  of  the  Presidential  inauguration 


has  at  length  assumed  definite  form,  and  is  now  "making  substan- 
tial headway,"  says  the  New  York  Tribune.  Forty-one  governors 
have  signified  their  willingness  to  serve  on  the  committee  which 
Commissioner  Macfarland  has  organized  to  induce  Congress  to 
draw  up  and  submit  to  the  States  the  constitutional  amendment 
which  is  necessary  to  be  adopted  before  the  change  can  be  made. 
A  simple  statutory  enactment  is  not  sufficient,  as  to  move  the  date 
forward  from  March  4  to  April  30 — the  day  desired — would  involve 
at  first  an  extension  of  nearly  eight  weeks  to  the  term  of  the  Presi- 
dent.    Hence,  says  the  New  York  Globe : 

"  It  is  the  intention  to  have  a  joint  resolution  prepared  and  pre- 
sented to  Congress  by  the  committee,  providing  for  the  necessary 
constitutional  amendment.  Such  a  resolution  has  passed  the  Sen- 
ate twice,  but  has  failed  in  the  House  either  through  lack  of  inter- 
est or  some  similar  reason.  It  is  thought  that  the  chances  for  pas- 
sage in  that  body  at  the  approaching  session  are  excellent,  and  it 
is  diflicult  to  conceive  why  they  should  not  be.  The  new  date 
most  in  favor  is  April  30.  This  was  the  date  of  Washington's  first 
inauguration  in  New  York  city,  and  a  more  powerful  reason  or 
precedent  than  that  could  not  be  desired.  It  would  also  insure  far 
more  genial  weather,  for  Wa.shington  at  that  time  of  the  year  is  in 
the  full  glory  of  its  matchless  spring." 

The  reasons  which  are  urged  for  having  the  inauguration  held  on 
April  30  are  that  the  change  would  add  to  the  length  of  the  short 
session  of  Congress  and  enable  those  who  attend  the  ceremonies 
to  escape  the  dangers  resulting  from  exposure  to  the  inclement 
weather  of  March  which  has,  as  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
declares,  produced  "  a  harvest  of  death  and  disease  "  after  every 
inaugural  day  in  the  past.  These  arguments  are  also  given  by 
the  Tribune,  which,  in  approving  the  plan,  says: 

"The   Washington  members  of  the  committee  seem    to   have 
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ELK   STILL   LIVE   IN    VAST   NUMBERS   IN  JACKSON's   HOLE, 

Just  east  of  the  great  Teton  Range  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  for  the  six  winter  months,  when  that  country  is  practically  impassable.    In  summer  the  elk  go  higher 

and  farther  back  into  the  mountains. 


emphasized  successfully  the  desirability  of  escaping  the  perils  and 
discomforts  of  a  midwinter  inauguration.  They  cited  the  fatalities 
due  to  exposure  on  March  4  last,  tho  the  last  Inauguration  Day, 
compared  with  many  others,  was  clement  and  genial.  Three  dis- 
tinguished participants  in  the  ceremonies  sacrificed  their  lives  this 
year  to  the  exigencies  of  an  unseasonable  outdoor  spectacle.  Man- 
uel de  Aspiroz,  the  Ambassador  of  Mexico  ;  Senator  William  B. 
Bate,  of  Tennessee,  and  Justice  Lawrence  Weldon,  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims,  required  by  etiquette  to  take  part  in  the 
exercises  on  the  Capitol  steps,  all  died  as  a  result  of  illness  there 
contracted.  The  public  is  beginning  to  realize  that  it  is  both  cruel 
and  senseless  to  invite — and  in  a  measure  compel — the  justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  other  justices  resident  in  Washington,  the 
diplomatic  corps,  the  Cabinet  and  the  members  of  both  branches 
of  Congress  to  sit  or  stand  unsheltered  through  what  is  often  a 
half-hour  ceremonial  in  a  drenching  rain.  The  perils  and  annoy- 
ances of  such  a  stupid  adherence  to  tradition,  and  the  discomforts 
caused  to  the  thousands  who  gather  in  Washington  to  enjoy  the 
inauguration  display,  are  accepted  by  the  State  executives  generally 
as  sufficient  ground  for  reforming  our  badly  regulated  political 
calendar." 


New  Grain  Rates.— While  the  Government  authorities  have 
been  thinking  over  the  best  plan  to  adopt  in  regard  to  government 
railroad-rate  making,  the  Great  Northern,  wholly  on  its  own  initia- 
tive, has  reduced  the  freight  charges  on  wheat  from  half  a  cent  a 
hundred  from  points  near  St.  Paul  and  the  head  of  navigation  on 
the  Great  Lakes  up  to  five  cents  from  Williston,  N.  D.,  and  other 
distant  points.  Naturally,  other  railroads  running  into  Chicago 
have  met  the  cut,  and  now,  according  to  the  Baltimore  News,  "  the 
whole  West  has  a  cheaper  rate  for  sending  its  crops  to  market." 
The  reduction  is  worth  two  or  three  million  dollars  to  the  farmers, 
and  therefore  the  Philadelphia  y?^^:^?/-^/ thinks  that  the  demand  from 
the  Northwest  for  legislation  adverse  to  the  railroads  will  be  ma- 


terially modified.  The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  uses  the  grain-rate 
reduction  as  an  argument  to  show  that  the  railroads  will  give  the 
people  a  better  deal  if  left  alone  than  they  would  get  by  govern- 
ment rate-making.  "  No  interstate  commerce  commission  would 
have  ordered  so  sweeping  a  reduction,"  declares  T/ie  Pioneer 
Press;  and  the  Minneapolis y<7«r;m/,  in  reply,  says: 

"  The  grain-rate  reduction  is  a  good  thing,  a  boon  to  the  farmers 
of  the  Northwest,  and  good  business  policy  for  the  railroads ;  but 
it  is  idle  to  say  that  it  would  not  have  come  under  a  government 
rate-making  system."  j 


LAST   OF   THE   BIG-GAME    HERDS. 

T  N  the  matter  of  big  game  herds  in  this  country,  one  begins  to 
^  wonder  whether  there  are  still  left  great  herds  that  have  not 
felt  the  encroachments  of  the  settler  and  hunter.  The  American 
buffalo  herds  have  dwindled,  until  now  there  are  no  more  than 
1,100  head  left  in  the  country.  But  it  is  possible  still  to  see  vast 
herds  of  big  game.  So  says  Walter  Adams  Johnson  in  Country 
Life  in  America,  and  he  upholds  that  statement  by  producing 
some  remarkable  photographs  of  herds  of  elk.  "  Some  sixteen 
years  ago,"  writes  Mr.  Johnson,  "home-seekers  in  the  valley  re- 
ported so  many  elk  that  they  appeared  'like  leaves  covering  the 
hills.''  But  there  may  be  no  fewer  to-day  than  there  were  then." 
However,  the  writer  claims  that  outside  one  spot  elk  are  as  scarce 
as  the  buffalo.  That  spot  is  "Jackson's  Hole,"  where  it  is  esti- 
mated that  20,000  to  40,000  come  every  winter.  Our  writer  de- 
scribes the  "  hole  "  thus  : 

"The  'Hole'  itself,  for  the  place  is  called  Jackson's  Hole,  is 
bordered  on  the  west  by  the  abrupt  wall  of  the  mighty  Teton  range, 
which  parallels  the  Idaho  border  closely.  It  includes  on  the  north 
a  bit  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.     It 
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A   SWARM    FROM   THE   HERD— FIFTEEN    HUNDRED    ELK   IN   THE   PHOTOGRAPH, 

Which  was  taken  by  Leek  as  he  stood  on  the  hillside  with  other  similar  swarms  about  him.    He  believes  there  were  at  least  8,000  elk  in  range  of  his 

eyesight  that  day. 
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is  a  hundred  or  so  miles  long  and  a  few  miles  wide  at  its  narrower 
walls,  broadening  out  over  the  foothills  of  the  Gros  Ventre  and 
Wind  rivers  on  the  east  and  south  and  to  the  Shoshones  and  the 
Continental  Divide  on  the  north.  It  is  all  but  impassable  to  man 
and  beast  for  the  six  months  of  the  year  in  which  the  elk  come 
down  to  the  '  Hole  '  country." 

The  photographs  that  luminate  Mr.  Johnson's  article  are  by 
Stephen  N.  Leek.  The  elk  "  swarm  "  was  taken  one  day  when 
Leek  was  standing  on  the  hillside  with  other  swarms  about  him. 
If  there  were  1,500  elk  in  this  one  photograph,  Mr.  Leek  believes 
there  were  at  least  8,000  within  the  range  of  his  eyesight.  To 
quote  Mr.  Johnson  again: 

"  Elk  may  still  be  considered  as  splendid  game  for  the  legitimate 
sportsman,  with  his  license  to  kill  two  animals,  who  would  stalk 
them  in  season.  It  would  be  no  great  sport  shooting  an  elk  from 
the  great  herds  ;  no  more  than  it  was  to  kill  buffalo  from  the  Union 
Pacific  car  platform  in  the  sevehties.  Increased  public  sentiment 
will  lead  to  the  preservation  of  these  elk  in  the  same  spirit  in  which 
we  guard  the  redwoods  and  the  Yellowstone  Park." 


END  OF  THE  SUBWAY  TAVERN. 

•■  I  'HE  Subway  Tavern,  which  was  dedicated  by  Bishop  Potter 
■■-       a  year  ago  with  prayer  and  hymns,  has  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
philanthropic  institution.     Henceforth  it  will  be  run  as  an  ordi- 
nary grogsliop.     All  those  who  bitterly  denounced  the  Bishop  for 
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THE  SUBWAY  TAVKRN  IN  NEW  YORK, 

Now  converted  into  an  ordinary  saloon, 

perpetrating  what  they  chose  to  call  this  outrage  of  "  mixing  whis- 
ky and  religion,"  are  now  expressing  their  gratification  at  the  fail- 
ure. On  the  other  hand,  says  the  New  York  Times,  "  most  people 
who  have  considered  the  temperance  question  seriously  will  read 
with  regret"  the  news  of  the  failure  of  this  novel  sociological  ex- 
periment. 

There  seem  to  be  many  causes  which  contributed  to  the  defeat 
of  Bishop  Potter's  scheme  to  establish  a  decent  and  law-abiding 
saloon  in  the  slums  of  New  York.  "It  was  impossible  to  follow 
Ciod  and  cha.se  the  devil,"  said  the  proprietor  in  venting  his  indig- 
nation at  the  regulations  which  forbid  him  to  cater  to  the  low  ele- 
ments of  society,  or  to  sell  drinks  to  any  one  after  he  had  "  liquored 
up"  to  the  point  of  becoming  "generous  and  profitable."  Fur- 
thermore the  proprietor  found  that  the  man  who  wants  a  drink, 
while  in  the  act  of  quenciiing  his  thirst  hates  to  be  "  rubbered  "  by 
a  delegation  of  W.  C.  T.  U.  women,  or  a  group  of  sociological 
students  or  curious  strangers  who  are  taking  in  the  sights  in  a 
"  Seeing  New  York  "  automobile.  Too  much  publicity,  therefore, 
helped  to  "crimp"  the  Tavern's  trade.  When  the  novelty  of  it 
had  worn  off,  it  became  a  deserted  hole  in  the  ground. 

Bishop  Potter,  however,  is  not  downcast.  He  still  believes  that 
his  "  idea  is  a  good  one,"  and  is  reported  as  saying  that  "  the  suc- 
ces.s  or  failure  of  a  single  institution  which  attempted  to  carry  out 


the  idea  does  not  detract  from  its  merits."     But  the  New  York 
St/n  thinks  that  the  Bishop's  idea  is  impracticable  and  declares : 

"  The  notion  that  under  any  circumstances  or  with  any  sort  of 
.surroundings  a  rumshop  can  be  made  other  than  it  is,  a  place  in 
which  to  get  a  drink  and  wholly  removed  from  the  possibility  of 
any  religious  association  and  influence,  provoked  only  amusement 
among  people  accustomed  to  such  places,  however  seriously  it 
may  have  appealed  to  the  fancy  of  sentimental  and  whimsical  phil- 
anthropists. If  a  rumshop  was  a  religious  institution  the  proper 
place  for  it  would  be  in  a  church  as  a  feature  of  evangelism." 


MUTTERINGS   OF   A   NEW   COAL  STRIKE. 

1\  /TR.  JOHN  MITCHELL,  president  of  the  United  Mine 
IVi.  Workers,  made  several  declarations  in  a  speech  at  Tama- 
qua.  Pa.,  on  August  26,  which  many  papers  interpret  as  meaning 
that  he  intends  to  bring  on  another  big  fight  between  the  miners, 
mine  owners,  and  operators  when  the  arbitration  award  of  1903  ex- 
pires next  April.  He  is  quoted  as  saying  that  he  will  demand  an 
eight-hour  working  day  and  the  recognition  of  the  union  in  the  an- 
thracite region,  so  that  thereafter  "  we  can  say  to  Baer,  '  here  is 
the  labor  of  150,000  men  and  boys.  We  want  so  much  for  it,  and 
you  can  take  it  or  leave  it.'  "  In  order  to  understand  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  Mr.  Mitchell's  words  a  comparison  should  be  made 
between  his  present  demands  and  the  points  which  were  agreed 
upon  by  the  award  just  mentioned.  As  related  by  the  Springfield 
Republica}i  the  decision  of  the  famq,us^.,sjtrike  commission,  created 
by  President  Roosevelt,  was  this: 

"  Generally  for  all  employees  in  the  anthracite  field  a  lo-per-cent. 
increase  of  wages  was  decreed.  As  regards  hours  of  labor,  the 
union  demands  applied  of  course  only  to  those  working  by  the 
hour  or  day  or  week,  and  these  include  a  little  over  one-half  of  the 
total  number  of  employees.  For  certain  classes  of  time  men, 
like  engineers  and  firemen,  the  commission  decreed  eight  hours; 
for  the  others  nine  hours.  Thus  the  present  demands  so  far  relate 
only  to  a  fraction  of  the  time-workmen  and  do  not  extend  to  any 
question  of  wages  for  the  body  of  employees." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  decision  settled  in  a  fairly  satisfac- 
tory manner  all  disputes  regarding  wages  and  working  hours,  it  is 
believed  that  the  real  question  that  Mr.  Mitchell  is  now  trying  to 
force  to  the  front  is  the  recognition  of  the  union.  Thus  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  says : 

"  This  is  not  a  movement  for  the  benefit  of  labor  generally  or 
for  the  advancement  of  any  sound  cause,  but  for  a  monopoly  in  a 
particular  industry  at  the  expense  of  other  industries.  It  is  not  a 
contest  to  give  anthracite  miners  an  equal  chance  with  other  work- 
ingmen,  for  the  Anthracite  Commission,  speaking  of  the  condi- 
tions which  existed  before  it  made  its  award  shortening  hours  and 
increasing  wages,  said  : '  As  to  the  general  contention  that  the  rates 
of  compensation  for  contract  miners  in  the  anthracite  region  are 
lower  than  those  paid  in  the  bituminous  field  for  work  substan- 
tially similar,  or  lower  than  are  paid  in  other  occupations  requir- 
ing equal  skill  and  training,  the  commission  finds  that  there  has 
been  a  failure  to  produce  testimony  to  sustain  either  of  these  prop- 
ositions.' It  was  equally  true  of  the  workmen  generally  in  the 
mines.  The  peculiarity  of  the  anthracite  region  is  not  that  labor 
is  worse  off  there  than  elsewhere,  but  that  it  presents  an  excep- 
tional chance  for  monopoly." 

But  the  New  YorV.  American  is  encouraging  Mr.  Mitchell  in  the 
threatening  attitude  he  has  assumed,  and  comes  to  his  defense  in 
an  editorial  from  which  we  condense  the  following: 

Mitchell  must  expect  to  be  attacked  widely  and  fiercely  for 
"  stirring  up  strife."  But  the  war  of  labor  in  an  industry  monopo- 
lized by  a  few  employing  corporations  is  real  war.  Its  tactics  are 
like  those  which  open  an  armed  conflict  between  nations.  Do 
Baer  and  his  cubs  begin  to  pile  up^coal  about  their  mines  while 
still  keeping  up  the  price  to  the  consumer  at  famine  figures  ?  Then 
Mitchell  calls  on  his  men  to  organize  and  to  put  their  pennies  into 
a  treasure  chest  which  shall  outlast  the  employers'  mountains  of 
coal. 

It  is  fair  strategy,  good  diplomacy,  on  both  sides.     Since  the 
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men  who  control  employment  in  the  anthracite  regions,  those  in 
whom,  according  to  Mr.  Baer,  God  in  his  wisdom  vested  control 
of  the  property  rights  of  the  land,  have  seen  fit  to  establish  rela- 
tions of  continued  suspicion  with  tlieir  workmen,  it  is  only  to  be 
expected  that  each  side  will  watch  the  other  narrowly,  and  judge 
each  move  as  a  Jiostile  critic.  Mr.  Mitchell  may  seem  to  be  un- 
duly apprehensive  of  trouble.  Mr.  Baer  seems  to  be  singularly 
ready  to  furnish  it.  The  people  of  tlie  United  States,  and  partic- 
ularly of  the  East,  where  hard,  or  anthracite,  coal  is  almost  exclu- 
sively used,  have  good  reason  to  apprehend  the  clash  of  these  two 
masterful  forces.  While  tiiey  fight  we  shall  suffer,  as  we  did  in 
the  last  contest. 


THE    PRESIDENT'S   SUBMARINE  TRIP. 

'  I  ^HE  proclivity  of  President  Roosevelt  to  do  daring  and  unex- 
-*-  pected  things  is  so  well  known  that  the  emotions  of  alarm 
with  which  the  country  learned  that  he  had  taken  a  dive  in  a  sub- 
marine boat  were  "  unmingled,"  as  the  New  York  Times  remarks, 
"with  any  appreciable  admixture  of  surprise."  As  the  New  York 
Telegraph  shows,  every  theatrical  accessory  seems  present  to 
tempt  him.  On  the  afternoon  of  August  25,  when  he  made  his 
famous  trip  in  the  Plunger,  a  stinging  northwest  gale  blew  over 
the  sound  near  Oyster  Bay  and  lashed  its  surface  into  a  fury.  The 
whole  world  had  been  informed  of  the  probability  of  his  venture. 
The  newspapers  fairly  egged  him  on  by  magnifying  the  dangers  he 
would  undergo,  and  by  wondering  whether  he  would"  take  a  dare  " 
in  spite  of  them.  So,  down  he  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
remained  there  for  fifty  minutes,  besides  subjecting  himself  dur- 
ing two  hours  more  to  other  risks  as  the  craft  darted  like  a  por- 
poise through  the  waters. 

The  papers  which  justify  the  President  in  subjecting  his  valuable 
life  to  whatever  risk  there  may  have  been  attached  to  his  venture- 
some trip  in  the  Plunger,  claim  that  his  experiment  has  demon- 
strated the  efficiency  of  submarine  vessels  in  certain  circumstances, 
and  so  has  done  much  to  relieve  the  distrust  which  the  public  en- 
tertained for  this  sort  of  craft.  Thus  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
declares: 

"It  is  certain  that  the  advertisement  given  by  the  President's 
tour  beneath  the  waves  has  given  them  a  notoriety  that  could  not 
otherwise  be  achieved.  It  has  been  shown  that  they  can  be  oper- 
ated at  will,  can  discharge  torpedoes,  and  the  general  inference  is 
that  they  will  become  active  as  engines  of  war  in  future." 

On  the  other  hand,  papers  which  condemn  this  latest  manifesta- 
tion of  the  President's  daring  spirit,  fail  to  see  any  excuse  for  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  his  "  foolhardiness."  They  refer  to  the 
mishap  to  the  American  boat,  the  Porpoise,  which  just  a  year  ago 


From  stereogT.iph,  copyright  1905,  by  Underwood  &  Underwood.  New  York. 

THE  SUBMARINE  BOAT  "  PLUNGER." 


On  August  25  the  President  took  a  three-and-a-half-hour  trip  on  this  boat,  running  the  craft  himself  part 
of  the  time,  and  remaining  submerged  for  fifty  minutes. 


sank  to  the  depth  of  120  feet,  and  narrowly  escaped' iremaining 
there  with  all  her  crew,  and  the  more  recent  accidents  which  befel 
the  British  A8  and 
the  French  Farfa- 
dci.  as  sliowing  that 
tiie  President  did 
actually  undergo  a 
danger  such  as  the 
head  of  no  nation 
should  run  except  in 
the  strict  line  of  his 
official  duty.  Only 
two  incidents  can  be 
found  in  the  history 
of  this  country  that 
in  any  way  suggest 
the  risk  and  peril 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
plunge  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  In  1844 
President  Tyler  wit- 
nessed with  a  party 
of  high  officials  the 
first  shot  of  a  large 
newly  invented  gun. 
It  burst  and  the  ex- 
plosion killed  several 
persons  in  the  party  ; 
and  Mr.  Tyler  him- 
self narrowly  escaped 
death.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Civil 
War,  President  Lin- 
coln stood  on  the 
ramparts  of  Fort 
Stevens  near  Wash- 
ington and  watched 

the  battle  of  Brightwood.  The  exposure  in  both  these  cases  was 
conspicuous  and  deliberate.  In  the  first  instance  it  was  not  con- 
sidered particularly  hazardous,  and  in  the  second  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
justified  on  the  ground  that  his  presence  gave  encouragement  to 
the  Union  troops.  But  in  comparing  Lincoln's  act  with  the  recent 
one  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  Washington  ^/«r  notes  a  wide  difference 
and  says : 

"  It  can  hardly  be  argued  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  trip  beneath  the 
waves  was  in  the  line  of  his  duty  even  to  the 
degree  in  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  within  the  re- 
quirements oi  his  position  at  Fort  Stevens. 
He  could  not  gain  a  better  conception  of  the 
utility  of  the  submarine  boat  by  making  a  trip 
on  one  under  the  surface.  His  official  knowl- 
edge was  not  materially  enlarged  by  his  per- 
sonal participation  in  the  dangers." 

In  fact,  the  exploit  was  so  characteristic  of 
the  man  that  many  people  would  have  been  dis- 
appointed if  he  had  not  taken  the  plunge.  No 
daredevil  prank  seems  to  be  thought  to  be  be- 
yond the  President,  if  it  can  be  excused  on  the 
ground  of  possibly  serving  some  useful  purpose. 
The  New  York  World  in  a  humorous  article 
on  the  event  thus  sums  up  his  spirit  and  pecu- 
liarities : 

"  President  Roosevelt  should  have  an  indi- 
vidual Hail  of  Fame.  The  President  is  twenty 
men  rolled  into  one  ;  there  are  more  sides  to  his 
character  than  there  are  facets  on  a  diamond. 
A  composite  photograph  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
would  look  like  the  grandson  of  Nimrod  and  a 


From  stereograph,  copyright,  1905,  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  N.  Y. 

president  roosevelt  about  to  sail  in  the 
launch  of  the  "  sylph  "  to  the 
"plunger." 
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centaur,  with  a  rifle  in  one  hand,  a  boxing-glove  on  the  other,  with 
a  diver's  helmet  on  his  head  and  a  clergyman's  white  'choker' 
around  his  neck.  Such  a  photograph  would  be  like  the  President's 
make-up— beautiful,  but  complex. 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  is  never  happy  unless  he  is  doing  something 
else.  Every  now  and  then  you  read  in  the  newspapers  that  the 
'President  had  the  time  of  his  life.'  The  time  of  his  life  is  all  the 
time.  He  is  as  happy  taking  a  header  on  a  submarine  boat  as  he 
is  preaching  to  a  congregation  of  schoolma'ams  that  the  loneliest 
and  least  patriotic  creature  on  top  of  the  earth  is  an  old  maid. 
His  existence  is  one  continual  round  of  shoot  the  chutes." 


were  in  the  field  taking  observations.  Other  enlightened  nations 
also  sent  out  observers  to  study  the  phenomenon.  What  are  the 
problems  for  investigation  which  justified  all  this  expenditure  of 


STUDYING   THE   SUN'S    ECLIPSE. 

IN  days  of  ignorance  and  superstition  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun 
was  a  terrifying  omen.  To  the  unscientific  even  in  civilized 
nations,  it  is  a  weird  and  gruesome  sight;  but  to  astronomers  and 
the  intelligent  generally  it  is  "a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever." 

The  shadow  of  the  moon 
167  miles  wide  at  its 
greatest  width,  which  on 
August  30  sped  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  2,500  miles  an 
hour,  and  cast  its  pall, 
as  the  New  York  Evening 
Telegram  describes  it, 
"like  a  gigantic  funeral 
ribbon  reaching  from  the 
wilds  of  Hudson  Bay, 
across  the  Atlantic  and 
ending  in  Southeast  Ara- 
bia," appalled  and  inter- 
ested all  these  different 
classes  of  people. 

The  distance  of  about 
7,400  miles,  which  this 
monstrous  and  deep  black  shadow  traversed,  was  covered  in  a  little 
less  than  three  hours.  Consequently  the  duration  of  total  darkness 
at  every  point  was  .short— ranging  from  two  and  one-half  minutes 
in  Canada  to  three  and  three-fourths  minutes  in  Spain.  But  as- 
tronomers had  calculated  the  coming  and  going  of  the  eclipse  to  a 
nicety,  and  had  made  such  elaborate  and  exact  preparation  for  its 
reception  that  every  lesson  it  could  teach  has  undoubtedly  been 
learned  ;   and  so  the  New  York  //era/d  ventures  to  remark  : 

"  Probably  a  year  hence,  when  the  [photographic]  plates  have 
been  developed  and  studied  and  measured,  the  astronomers  will 
begin  writing  about  the  great  eclipse  of  1905,  and  their  story  will 
be  couched  in  technical  phrases  hardly  more  intelligible  than 
Cingalese  to  the  general  public." 

Five  American  parties — three  from  the  Naval  Observatory  at 
Washington  and  two  from  the  Lick  Observatory  in  California — 


PARTIAL  ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN. 

As  seen  by  a  member  of  the  Baltimore 
Americanos  art  department.  The  photograph 
was  made  by  a  telescopic  camera. 


THE  ECLIPSE  IN  ITS  TOTALITY. 

Drawn  from  a  cabled  description  to  the  New  York  Herald.  "  There  was  great 
consternation  among  the  population,  and  the  darkness  was  almost  total,"  cables 
M.  Flammarion  from  Almazan,  Spain.  "  The  corona  had  gigantic  red  protuber- 
ances east  and  west  of  the  sun."' 

time  and   money?     As  learned  from  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Sun  they  are  the  following  : 

1.  The  corona — what  is  it? 

2.  The  sun's  atmosphere— what  are  the  conditions  of  the  gases 

which  compose  it,  and  how  high  do  they  extend  above  the  surface 

of  the  sun  ? 
These  are  the  principal  questions,  and  the  most  interesting  and 

perplexing  of  them  is  the  first— What  is  the  corona?    Some  believe 

that  it  is  a  giant  shower  of  meteors.     Others  maintain  that  it  is 

similar  to  Saturn's  rings,  but  on  a  vaster  scale.     These,  however, 

are  only  conjectures.     According  to  Prof.  C.  R.  Downing's  article 

in  the  New  York  AVra/<2?  our  positive  knowledge  on  the  subject 

extends  only  to  this : 

"  Thus  far  we  know  the  corona  to  be  a  sort  of  outer  envelope, 
so  shielding  us  from  the  intense  solar  light  and  heat  that  it  may  be 
said  without  exaggerating  that  the  sun  has  never  really  been  stud- 
ied comprehensively.  Within  the  corona  is  an  ocean  of  gas  five 
thousand  miles  deep,  stained  a  ruby  red  by  the  crimson  blaze  of 
hydrogen.  Flashes  of  fiame  leap  from  this  ruddy  mass  often  to  a 
height  of  a  hundred  thousand  miles  and  more." 
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Dissatisfaction  over  the  "  Bennington  "  Find- 
ings.— Among  the  exchanges  that  came  to  us  last  week  we  no- 
ticed a  few  journals  that  were  inclined  to  criticize  the  findings  of 
the  Court  of  Inquiry  into  the  Bennington  disaster.  They  declared 
that  Ensign  Wade  and  his  dead  assistants  were  not  the  only  ones 
to  blame,  and  scored  the  Navy  Department  for  placing  such  a 
young  man  as  Ensign  Wade  in  charge  of  the  engine-room.  The 
Minneapolis  Tribune  called  Mr.  Wade  the  "  scapegoat  of  the  Ben- 
nington"  \  and  The  Army  and  Navy  Register  (Washington)  criti- 
cized the  department's  policy  of  restricting  engineering  appoint- 
ments in  the  navy  to  graduates  at  Annapolis. 

From  the  Washington  despatches  it  appeared  that  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Bonaparte  was  also  dissatisfied  with  the  findings.  In 
the  Secretary's  review  of  the  case  he  went  beyond 
the  court  and  ordered  Commander  Lucien  Young, 
of  the  Bennington,  before  a  court-martial  on  a 
charge  of  neglect  of  duty.  This  action  brought 
out  a  chorus  of  approval  from  the  press.  Mr.  Bona- 
parte "  showed  that  he,  and  not  the  system  that 
caused  the  disaster,  is  to  rule  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment," declares  the  New  York  Press.  The  re- 
versal of  the  court's  findings,  it  adds,  "  is  significant 
not  of  any  attempt  to  shield  an  officer  from  blame 
that  ought  to  attach  to  him,  but  of  the  purpose  of  the 
Secretary  to  fix  the  responsibility  where  it  belongs." 
Mr.  Bonaparte  disagrees  with  the  court's  finding 
that  the  .ship  was  "in  an  excellent  state  of  discip- 
line," and  declares  that  the  enlisted  force  of  the 
engineering  division  were  lax  and  inattentive  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
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LETTERS    AND     ART. 


A   GRACIOUS    INFLUENCE    IN   JUVENILE 
LITERATURE. 

AS  the  author  of  books  which  have  achieved  wide  popularity 
among  the  children  of  more  than  one  country,  and  as  the 
editor,  since  its  inception  in  1873,  of  .S7.  Nicholas^  Mrs.  Mary 
Mapes  Dodge,  who  died  on  the  21st  of  August 
at  Onteora  Park,  has  been  lor  more  than  thirty 
years  a  potent  and  gracious  intiuence  in  juven- 
ile literature.  "The  extent  of  that  influence," 
remarks  the  Chicago  Rccord-Hejald,  "  it  is.  of 
course,  impossible  to  measure,  but  it  was  ex- 
ercised with  a  gentle  effectiveness  upon  suc- 
cessive thousands  of  little  ones  in  the  most 
impressionable  period  of  life. "  Altho  seventy- 
four  years  of  age,  Mrs.  Dodge  had  her  hand 
on  the  editorial  tiller  until  within  two  weeks 
of  her  death  ;  and  only  a  year  ago  she  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  "  Poems  and  \'erses."  It 
was  in  her  magazine  that  the  children  of  a 
generation  ago  first  read  and  loved  the  delect- 
able fairy  stories  of  Frank  R.  Stockton:  and 
it  was  there,  too,  that  Palmer  Cox"s  Brown- 
ies entered  into  their  heritage.  Mrs.  Dodge's 
most  widely  known  book.  "  Hans  Brinker;  or 
The  Silver  Skates,"  described  by  Tlie  E^'cn- 
ing  Pos/ {New  York)  as  "  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular juvenile  stories  ever  written,"  has  been 
translated  into  French,  German,  Dutch,  Rus- 
sian, and  Italian,  and  was  awarded  the  Mon- 
theyon  prize  of  the  French  Academy.  In  the 
volume.  "Women  Authors  of  Our  Day  in  Their 

Homes,"  we  read  that  "when  Mrs.  Dodge's  son,  some  years  ago. 
asked  in  Amsterdam  for  the  best  and  most  popular  Dutch  story 
for  boys  and  girls,  the  bookseller  handed  him — to  his  delighted 
surprise — a  Dutch  translation  of'  Hans  Brinker,'  with  the  remark 
that  the  best  book  of  the  kind  was  by  an  American  woman."  Mrs. 
Dodge,  remarks  the  Boston  Transcript,  "was  our  feminine  Hans 
Christian  Andersen  " — referring,  probably,  more  to  the  place  she 
held  in  children's  hearts  than  to  the  characteristic  qualities  of  her 
stories. 

Her  death  leads  TJie  Eveni)ig  Post  to  coinment  on  our  changed 
ideas  as  to  the  kind  of  literature  suitable  for  youthful  readers.  It 
harks  back  to  the  time  of  Scott's  boyhood,  when  young  people 
were  brought  up  on  Fielding,  Richardson,  and  Smollett.  Of  the 
period  more  immediately  prior  to  the  publication  of  "Hans 
Brinker,"  and  of  the  influence  of  tlie  latter  book,  we  read  further: 

■  We  had  been  suffering  from  an  excess  of  didactic  literature  for 
children — perhaps  a  reaction  from  the  freedom,  not  to  say  naugh- 
tiness, of  the  eighteenth  century.  '  Sandford  and  Merton,'  by 
Thomas  Day,  had  led  the  way  for  hundreds  of  sermons  and  les- 
sons of  worldly  wisdom  in  a  thin  disguise  of  narrative.  In  this 
country  the  '  Rollo '  books  by  Abbott  had  carried  the  type  to  its 
logical  development.  For  writing  of  this  kind  the  Sunday-school 
libraries,  then  swiftly  growing  in  every  town  and  hamlet,  formed 
a  wide  market.  In  the  latter  fifties  William  Taylor  Adams  (Oli- 
ver Optic)  had  broken  the  mold  by  constructing  stories  of  rapid 
inovement,  crammed  with  adventure.  But  his  plots  were  mechan- 
ical and  his  heroes  were  preposterous  youths  of  superhuman  intel- 
ligence and  heroism.  In  the  same  period  Trowbridge  was  offering 
a  far  less  distorted  vision  of  the  world.  Mrs.  Dodge  shared  with 
him  the  honor  of  showing  that '  juvenile  fiction '  could  contain 
plenty  of  action  while  the  characters  remained  sane  and  convinc- 
ing. Among  contemporaries  she  stands  closest  to  Louisa  May 
Alcott.  We  do  not  forget  that  amusing  skit, 'Miss  Maloney  on 
the  Chinese  Question,'  when  we  say  Mrs.  Dodge  lacks,  perhaps, 
something  of  Miss  Alcott's  buoyancy  and  unflagging  humor,  and 
something  also  of  Miss  Alcott's  sentimentality." 


r----M ^ 
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MRS.   MARY  MAPES   DODGE. 

As  author  and  editor  her  influence  "  was  ex- 
ercised with  a  gentle  effectiveness  upon  suc- 
cessive thousands  of  little  ones  in  the  most 
impressionable  period  of  life.'' 


But  it  was  as  editor,  rather  than  as  author.  The  E-'eninir  I'ost 
asserts,  that  Mrs.  Dodge  rendered  her  best  service : 

"The  St.  A7c/io/as  was  founded  in  1873,  and  soon  absorbed  Our 
Voicng  Folks,  for  which  John  T.  Trowbridge  was  then  the  star 
writer.  In  that  golden  era  tlie  .SV.  A7r//tf/rt.f  published  several  of 
Trowbridge's  best  tales,  '  The  Young  Surveyor'  and  others  of  the 
'Jack  Hazard  'scries;  Noah  Brooks's  'Boy  Emigrants,"  Miss 
Alc-ot.t's '  Eight  Cousins,"  and  some  of  the  wittiest  and  most  whim- 
sical of  Frank  R.  Stockton's  .short  sketches. 
Surely  that  is  a  noble  muster  roll.  Gray- 
beards  of  forty  will  testify  to  the  eagerness 
with  which  they  awaited  the  mail  that  brought 
the  St.  iXicholas,  to  the  gusto  with  which  they 
plunged  into  the  fresh  instalment  of  Trow- 
i)ridge  or  Miss  Alcott,  to  the  earnestness  with 
which  they  begged  to  sit  up  a  little  later  that 
night,  and  to  the  bright,  troubled  dreams  in 
wiiicli  they  lived  over  the  fascinating  adven- 
tures. But  in  a  day  or  two  the  magazine  had 
been  read  from  cover  to  cover,  including  the 
alluring  advertisements  of  bargains  in  foreign 
stamps  and  jig-saws;  and  twenty-eight  long 
days  stretched  away  before  the  next  i.ssue. 
The  boy  or  girl  who  never  saw  the  St.  A'u/i- 
olas  in  the  seventies  and  eighties  was  robbed 
of  one  of  the  legitimate  joys  of  cliildhood. 
The  vitality  of  those  first  numbers  is  proved 
by  their  hold  upon  a  new  generation.  To-day 
our  young  people  find  in  the  old  bound  vol- 
umes quite  as  much  delight  as  in  the  copies 
that  fall  fresh  from  the  press — perhaps  more." 

More  than  once,  in  the  editorial  comment 
on    Mrs.   Dodge's  death,  is  to  be  detected  a 
note  of  wistfulness,  of  reminiscence  mingled 
with    regret   for   childhood's  vanished   point 
of  view  which  made  the  coming  of  St.  Nich- 
olas an  event.     One  writer  surmises  that  "  our 
children  may,  in  their  poor  way,  get  as  much   out  of  life  and   lit- 
erature as   we  did,"  but  adds  that   "they  will   never  know  what 
they  missed  by  being  born  twenty-five  years  late." 


NATURE  AND  MAN  IN  HARDY'S  NOVELS. 

T^O  compare  so  dramatic  a  novelist  as  Thomas  Hardy  with  so 
■*■  undramatic  a  poet  as  Wordsworth,  admits  Mr.  H.  W.  Nev- 
inson,  may  seem  strange  ;  but  such  a  comparison,  he  urges,  is  nev- 
ertheless inevitable.  The  resemblance  which  Mr.  Nevinson  em- 
phasizes (in  his  volume  of  essays,  "  Books  and  Personalities")  has 
little  to  do  witli  the  obvious  love  of  both  for  the  face  of  external 
nature  and  their  intimate  knowledge  of  all  her  aspects,  but  is  found 
rather  in  their  view  of  man  in  his  relation  to  nature.  They  both, 
moreover,  seek  among  men  of  low  estate  that  "aristocracy  of  pas- 
sion "  which  has  been  described  as  the  true  patent  of  nobility- 
.Says  the  writer :  "Both  love  the  mankind  that  lies  clo.se  to  the 
breast  of  earth,  and  is  as  truly  sprung  from  her  as  the  grass  and 
trees."  Furthermore,  "  in  speaking  of  mankind  they  never  lose 
sight  of  this  ancient  world,  so  full  of  strange  history,  so  full  of 
unconscious  influences  and  associations  which  forgenerations  have 
nurtured  the  children  of  men  and  form  the  setting  of  their  lives." 
How  this  relationship  of  man  to  nature  is  brought  out  by  Thomas 
Hardy  the  author  indicates  as  follows  : 

"  In  all  Thomas  Hardy's  work  there  is  something  of  the  grave 
simplicity  of  places,  like  his  Wessex,  where  man  has  lived  long  in 
close  relationship  to  earth  and  the  .seasons.  Most  of  his  characters 
have  grown  to  be  what  they  are  by  slow  and  gradual  changes,  like 
the  woods  or  the  surface  of  the  downs.  They  are  deep-rooted  in 
far-off  traditions  of  the  generations  which  have  passed  and  left  them 
there.  At  first  sight  they  may  appear  rather  emotionless  or  at 
least  stoical,  as  well  as  solid.  Their  interests  and  difficulties  lie  in 
the  normal  lot  of  mankind,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  and  is  now. 
They  have  the  half-unconscious  humor  and  deliberate  speech  of 
men  who  have  time  to  observe  the  hours,  and  to  whom,  the  world 
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has  not  been  narrowed  by  journeys  and  removals  through  hurriedly 
shifted  scenes.  Amid  all  their  drama  of  events  we  hear  singularly 
little  exclamation  of  joy  or  sorrow,  and  hardly  any  wailing  or  ex- 
cessive grief.  Little  fuss  is  made  over  birth  and  death  and  the 
fortunes  that  may  come  betv.-een.  The  earth  turns  upon  her  an- 
cient round,  man  appears  upon  her  surface  to  run  his  course,  and 
the  eyes  of  the  trilobite  that  died  millions  of  years  ago,  stare  from 
the  rock  into  the  eyes  of  the  dying.  .  .  .  It  is  by  the  very  quietude 
of  their  surroundings  that  Hardy  secures  success  when  the  spirits 
of  his  creation  strike  up  all  of  a  sudden.  For  into  this  quiet  at- 
mosphere of  ancient  life  he  loves  to  introduce  a  soul  touched  from 
its  birth  by  something  alien,  something  that  reaches  out  into  a 
world  of  different  experience,  whether  for  delight  or  spiritual  need. 
Deep  in  such  souls  lies  some  trace  of  precious  but  perilous  sub- 
stance, like  the  thin  vein  of  gold  which  is  not  used  for  its  own  sake, 
and  spoils  the  building  stone  for  use.  In  all  the  four  great  trage- 
dies we  find  it  so— in '  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,' '  The  Return 
of  the  Native,'  'Tess,'  and  '  Jude  ' ;  and  so  it  is  in  '  A  Pair  of  Blue 
Eyes,"  '  The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge,'  and  '  The  Hand  of  Ethel- 
berta,'  which  come  but  little  below  those  other  four." 

Commenting  upon  Lionel  Johnson's  remark  that  the  one  charac- 
teristic scene  in  Hardy  "  is  the  great  down  by  night,  with  its  dead 
in  their  ancient  graves  and  its  lonely  living  figure,"  he  adds  by  way 
of  amplification  :  "  No  writer  has  so  penetrating  a  sense  of  place  ; 
the  earth  and  sky  which  surround  his  men  and  women  claim  them 
as  bone  of  their  bone  ;  but  nevertheless,  it  is  in  that  lonely  living 
figure  that  the  intere.st  centers.  Lonely,  not  merely  in  the  face  of 
nature,  it  moves,  but  lonely  among  its  fellow  men,  impetuously 
seeking  its  true  kin  and  its  true  star,  time  after  time  mistaken  and 
beguiled,  and  seldom  finding  what  it  seeks,  or  finding  it  too  early 
or  too  late."     He  continues: 

"  With  a  strength  of  construction  that  has  rightly  been  called 
architectural.  Hardy  shows  us  the  development  of  a  soul  like  this. 
Character  is  fate,  and  link  by  link  from  its  small  beginning  we  see 
the  fateful  chain  of  character  wrought  out.  The  end  is  often  sor- 
row, and  the  finer  the  workmanship,  the  deeper  the  gravity,  and 
latterly  the  gloom.  The  tendency  to  the  tragic  side  is  nearly  al- 
ways felt,  and  it  is  noticeable  how  often  the  shadow  of  the  gallows 
falls  across  the  fields,  like  a  cruel  makeshift  for  some  eternal  jus- 
tice. But  part  of  Hardy's  honor  is  that  he  disdains  to  put  us  off 
with  any  fool's  paradise  of  easy  solutions  to  life's  problems.  No 
Englishman  since  Wordsworth  has  heard  the  still,  sad  music  of 
liumanity  with  so  fine  an  ear,  and  none  has  regarded  the  men  and 
women  of  our  country  with  a  compassion  so  profound  and  yet  so 
stern  as  they  pass  with  tears  and  laughter  between  the  graves  and 
the  stars." 


THE   VAGABOND   AS  A   LITERARY  TYPE. 

JUST  published  in  Paris  is  a  volume  of  short  stories  by  Maxim 
("lOrky.  The  translator,  Mr.  Semenoff,  writes  a  study  of  Gorky 
which  occupies  a  third  of  the  book  and  affords  an  analysis  of  the 
Russian  vagabond  in  his  influence  on  literature.  Mr.  Semenoff 
emphasizes  a  correspondence  between  the  vagabond  days  of 
(iorky  and  of  other  Russian  authors.  Gorky,  he  asserts,  was  not 
the  first  to  create  the  vagabond  in  Russian  literature  ;  but  he  was 
the  first  to  make  of  this  figure  "  a  positive  type,  creative,  almost 
apostolic." 

(iorky  was"  revealed  "  to  the  French  public  in  his  masterly  pref- 
ace to  "  The  Vagabonds,"  and  since  that  time  in  France,  as  in 
some  degree  elsewhere,  he  passes  as  the  exclusive  exponent  of  the 
vagal)ond  life,  which  he  is  supposed,  if  not  to  have  invented,  at 
least  to  have  introduced  into  Russian  literature.  Controverting 
this  view,  Mr.  Semenoff  explains: 

"  The  vagabond  was  and  is  still  an  essentially  Russian  type,  pe- 
culiar to  the  not  yet  completely  organized  life  of  Ru.ssia— created, 
so  to  speak,  by  the  conditions  of  his  sorrowful  march  in  the  path 
of  progress.  ,  .  .  Call  him,  if  you  will,  the  '  superfluous  man  '  of 
the  forties  (as  depicted  by  Turgenef  and  others) ;  view  him  as  the 
representative  of  '  the  Slavic  soul  '  (of  Vogue);  present  him  as  the 
•  ex-man,'  etc.,  yet  you  have  always  the  Russian  vagabond. 

Fufther  dwelling  on  the  Russian  conditions  which  create  this 


vagabond  type,  which  we  of  the  Occident  know  only  as  a  survival, 
rapidly  disappearing,  of  tramps  or  bohemians,  the  author  asserts 
that  it  is  common  to  all  Russian  literature,  tho  to  Maxim  Gorky 
has  it  fallen  to  exhibit  it  "  before  lettered  humanity  with  great 
brilliancy." 

It  is  easy  to  understand,  he  continues,  why  the  opposite  type  is 
lacking  in  Russian  literature.  Republican  liberty  only  makes  pos- 
sible a  contrary  type,  the  type  positif,  says  Mr.  Semenoff;  it  makes 
possible  that  inspired  hymn  of  our  unforgettable  Zola,  "  Labor," 
as  well  as  giving  birth  to  Enjolras  in  "  Les  Miserables"  of  Victor 
Hugo.  Therefore,  he  reasons,  we  find  in  the  treasures  of  Russian 
literature  a  gallery  of  "  the  best  men,  the  best  natures  in  the  world, 
but  vague  theorizers,  incapable  of  action,  Russian  Hamlets,  'su- 
perfluous men  ' — such  as  (to  specify  only  a  few)— Bezoukoff,  Tol- 
stoy, Iskander,  Turgenef.  But  the  types  of  fighters,  men  of  ac- 
tion, who  are  the  advance  guard  of  their  generation,  who  lead  life, 
are  hardly  indicated.  We  find  this  rare  type,  Mr.  Semenoff  admits, 
in  Rakhmetoff,  a  character  from  Tchernychevsky,  or  in  some  novel 
by  Omulevsky.  But  he  reminds  us  that  these  above-mentioned 
examples  are  forbidden  in  Russia  !  And  if  these  positive  types 
are  presented  at  all  clearly,  he  continues,  they  are  pictured  as  for- 
eigners or  as  caricatures. 

Supporting  this  theory,  he  goes  on  to  present  Maxim  Gorky  as 
making  the  first  perfectly  successful  attempt  to  show  in  Russian 
literature  a  positive  type,  a  man  who  knows  what  he  wants  and 
where  he  is  going.  This  man  is  Nil,  from  the  novel  whose  subtitle 
is  "  Scenes  from  the  Bezsemenoff  Family."  Nil,  in  company  with 
the  vagabond  Tetereff,  is  the  man  long  awaited.     We  read  : 

"Already,  before  he  appears,  from  the  first  scene  of  the  first  act, 
Pauline,  his  betrothed,  presents  him  in  an  interview  with  Tatiana 
Bezsemenoff:  '  A  man  ought  to  know  what  he  wants  in  this  life,' 
says  Pauline.  'And  does  Nil  know? '  Tatiana  demands.  With 
certainty  Pauline  answers  :  '  I  can  hardly  explain  as  well  as  he 
can,  but  it  is  the  bad  people,  wicked  and  greedy  !  He  does  not 
like  them  ! '  Tatiana,  a  little  Hamlet  in  petticoaf,,  is  doubtful : 
'  Who  is  good.-*  Who  is  bad?'  'Nil  knows,'  Pauline  concludes, 
with  conviction. 

"  Afterward  we  perceive  Pierre,  the  brother  of  Tatiana,  who  \.\ 
his  undecided,  theorizing  nature  is  astonished  at  the  enthusiasm  of 
Nil  in  preaching  energy  and  love  of  life.  'When  you  hear  him,' 
continues  Pierre,  ''you  begin  to  imagine  a  life  which  no  one  knows, 
a  sort  of  fairy  story,  as  one  might  imagine  a  rich  aunt  coming  out 
from  America,  who  appears  and  heaps  all  sorts  of  benefits  upon 
you.'  " 

Mr.  Semenoff  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  overwhelming  success  of 
Gorky's  play,  "  The  Night  Refuge,"  produced  at  the  famous  little 
Art  Theater  in  Moscow.  In  this  play  he  brought  together  a  fair 
assortment  of  the  vagabonds,  failures,  destitutes,  scattered 
through  his  published  pages  and  his  wandering  life.  It  was,  con- 
densed, the  essence  of  his  wander jahre. 

A  writer  in  "  Russian  Speech,"  quoted  by  Mr.  Semenoff,  indi- 
cates the  motif  of  the  play.  Each  of  these  vagabonds  has  at  last 
found  a  refuge,  and  there  his  fate  logically  overtakes  him.  We 
read : 

"The  ex-baron,  for  a  glass  of  brandy,  goes  down  on  four  feet 
and  barks  like  a  dog.  The  ex-telegraphist  continues  to  trick  the 
others.  The  girl  is  still  wanton.  The  thief  steals.  And  these  all 
profit  by  each  other.  The  baron  drinks  with  the  money  of  the 
girl.  The  actor  drinks  with  the  money  of  the  thief.  The  thief  is 
honored  among  the  others.  There  is  no  one  in  the  wor'd  better 
than  the  thief.     Money  comes  easily  to  him. 

"  And  into  this  refuge  of  putrefaction  comes  a  ray  of  love  and  of 
generosity.  A  sermon  on  the  sacred  rights  of  man  is  heard.  This 
utterance  is  that  of  an  old  tramp,  Luke,  who  comes  to  the  refuge. 
God  knows  whence  he  comes  or  whither  he  will  go.  He  has  seen 
much,  lived  much,  suffered  much  ;  he  speaks  of  Siberia;  his  soul 
has  passed  through  a  serious  purgatory  before  becoming  so  crys- 
tal pure  as  we  see  it  in  the  play.  He  brings  with  him  a  freshness 
of  thought,  the  illumination  of  a  divine  principle  ;  .  .   .  his  p?i"iri- 
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pie  of  good  is  already  realized,  formed,  palpable.  .  .  .  He  loves 
all  men  equally. 

"  What  follows  ?  Nothing  real.  The  wheel  of  life  turns  regular- 
ly, and  in  this  hole  of  a  cellar  all  goes  on  as  usual.  But  no  mat- 
ter; in  the  darkness  there  was  a  moment  when  the  sun  shone  with 
brilliancy.  And  a  marvelous  spectacle  is  presented  to  our  gaze. 
Under  the  filth,  the  abjection,  the  horror,  in  this  refuge,  in  spite 
of  all  the  failures  of  the  human  derelicts,  ///a/i  /s  /n'/n^/" 

The  solidarity  of  man,  good  and  bad,  the  glorification  of 
strength  and  of  beauty,  the  necessity  of  harmonious  thought  em- 
bracing all  manifestations  of  life,  the  effort  toward  the  suppres- 
sion of  certain  narrow  formulas  of  life  for  the  benefit  of  forms 
more  just  and  comprehensive — this,  says 
Mr.  Semenoff,  is  the  final  fruitage  of  the 
vagabond  root  in  Russian  literature. 

It  is  thus,  he  concludes,  that  we  learn 
to  understand  the  cry,  "  yh'e  Vhot/Dne !" 
of  Maxim  Gorky.  —  Translation  made _f or 
The  Literary  Digest. 


A    DECADENT    REVIVAL. 

WE  hear  of  a  revival  of  interest, 
especially  marked  in  Germany, 
in  the  school  of  English  Decadents  that 
flourished  during  the  last  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Of  this  school  was 
Ernest  Christopher  Dowson,  whose  col- 
lected poems,  with  an  illuminating  memoir 
and  appreciation  by  Arthur  Symons,  have 
been  recently  published  in  England  and 
America.  Mr.  Symons's  record  of  Dow- 
son's  brief  life— he  was  thirty-three  when 
he  died— sets  before  us  the  picture  of  a 
physically  frail  young  man  who  elected 
to  walk  in  the  mire,  but  who  walked 
nevertheless  with  a  certain  poignant 
aloofness  of  spirit.  "  A  soul '  unspotted 
from  the  world,'  in  a  body  which  one  sees 
visibly  soiling  under  one's  eyes;  that  im- 
probability," writes  Mr.  Symons,  "  is  what 
all  who  knew  him  saw  in  Dowson,  as  his 
youthful   physical  grace  gave  way  year 

by  year,  and  the  personal  charm  underlying  it  remained  un- 
changed." His  death,  continues  the  same  critic,  will  mean  very 
little  to  the  world  at  large,  "  but  it  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  the 
few  people  who  care  passionately  for  poetry."  His  literary  output 
was  slight  in  quantity,  consisting  of  three  tiny  volumes  of  verse — 
"  Verses,"  published  in  1896,  "  The  Pierrot  of  a  Minute  "  (1897),  and 
"Decorations,"  published  after  his  de^m  in  1900 — and  "Dilem- 
mas," a  volume  of  prose  which  he  described  as  "  stories  and  studies 
in  sentiment."  Yet  in  his  few  "evasive,  imma'.  ^ial  snatches  of 
song,"  Mr.  Symons  finds,  "  implied  for  the  most  part,  hidden  away 
like  a  secret,  all  the  fever  and  turmoil  and  the  unattained  dreams 
of  a  life  which  had  itself  so  much  of  the  swift,  disastrous,  and  sui- 
cidal impetus  of  genius."  A  half  dozen  of  Dowson's  poems, 
says  The  Daily  Graphic  (London)  "  take  their  place  among  the 
most  exquisite  poems  of  their  generation."  As  "perfect  expres- 
sions of  an  imperfect  but  prevailing  mood,"  it  adds,  "  they  will 
live  beyond  the  Victorian  age  from  which  they  have  arisen  in  a 
last  sigh."  The  Scotsman  laments  him  as  "a  genuine  poet,"  tho 
"not  in  the  English  tradition."  His  poem  to  "Cynara"  is  charac- 
terized by  Mr.  Symons  as  "  one  of  the  greatest  lyrical  poems  of 
our  time."     The  last  two  stanzas  are  as  follows : 

I  have  forgot  much,  Cynara  !  gone  with  the  wind, 
Flung  roses,  roses  riotously  with  the  throng. 
Dancing,  to  put  thy  pale,  lost  liHes  out  of  mind  ; 
But  I  was  desolate  and  sick  of  an  old  passion. 

Yea,  all  the  time,  because  the  dance  was  long: 
I  have  been  faithful  to  thee,  Cynara !  in  my  fashioa 


ERNEST  CHRISTOPHER  DOWSON. 

"  He  died  young,  .  .  .  leaving  a  little  verse  which  has 
the  pathos  of  things  too  young  and  too  frail  ever  to  grow 
old." 


I  cried  for  madder  music  and  for  stronger  wine, 
But  wlien  tlie  feast  is  finished  and  the  lamps  expire. 
Then  falls  thy  shadow,  Cynara  !  the  night  is  thine  ; 
And  I  am  desolate  and  sick  of  an  old  passion, 

Vea,  hungry  for  the  lips  of  my  desire  : 
I  have  teen  faithful  to  thee,  Cynara  !  in  my  fashion. 

Born  in  1867,  Ernest  Dowson  died  in  1900.  In  the  introduction 
to  the  volume  of  Dowson's  collected  poems  Mr.  Symons  thus  ana- 
lyzes his  personality  : 

"  To  Dowsoii,  as  to  all  those  who  have  not  been  '  content  to  ask 
unlikely  gifts  in  vain,'  nature,  life,  destiny,  whatever  one  chooses 
to  call  it,  that  power  which  is  strength  to  the  strong,  presented 
itself  as  a  barrier  against  which  all  one's  strength  only  served  to 

dash  one  to  more  hopeless  ruin.  He  was 
not  a  dreamer ;  destiny  passes  by  the 
dreamer,  sparing  him  because  he  clamors- 
for  nothing.  He  was  a  child,  clamoring 
for  so  many  things,  all  impossible.  With 
a  body  too  weak  for  ordinary  existence, 
he  desired  all  the  enchantments  of  all  the 
senses.  With  a  soul  too  shy  to  tell  its  owre 
secret,  except  in  exquisite  evasions,  he 
desired  the  boundless  confidence  of  love. 
.  .  .  Dowson  had  exquisite  sensibility, 
he  vibrated  in  harmony  with  every  deli- 
cate emotion;  but  he  had  no  outlook,  he 
had  not  the  escape  of  intellect.  His  only- 
escape,  then,  was  to  plunge  into  the  crowd, 
to  fancy  that  he  lost  sight  of  himself  as 
he  disappeared  from  the  sight  of  others. 
The  more  he  soiled  himself  at  that  gross 
contact,  the  further  would  he  seem  to  be 
from  what  beckoned  to  him  in  one  vain 
illusion  after  another  vain  illusion,  in  the 
delicate  places  of  the  world." 

His  literary  aflfinities  were  Swinburne 
and  PaulVerlaine  ;  but  more  particularly 
the  latter;  for,  says  Mr.  Reid,  "nothing 
could  very  well  be  further  from  Mr. 
Swinburne's  vehemence,  redundancy,  and 
lack  of  restraint,  than  the  exquisite,  half- 
shy,  just  a  little  self-conscious  art  of 
Ernest  Dowson."  His  poetic  quality  is 
analyzed  more  minutely  by  Mr.  Symons : 

"  He  was  quite  Latin  in  his  feeling  for 
youth,  and  death,  and  '  the  old  age  of 
roses,'  and  the  pathos  of  our  little  hour  in  which  to  live  and 
love;  Latin  in  his  elegance,  reticence,  and  simple  grace  in  the 
treatment  of  these  motives;  Latin,  finally,  in  his  sense  of  their 
sufficiency  for  the  whole  of  one's  mental  attitude.  He  used  the 
commonplaces  of  poetry  frankly,  making  them  his  own  by  his  be- 
lief in  them  :  the  Horatian  Cynara  or  Neobule  was  still  the  natural 
symbol  for  him  when  he  wished  to  be  most  personal.  I  remember 
his  saying  to  me  that  his  ideal  of  a  line  of  verse  was  the  line  of 

Foe: 

"  The  viol,  the  violet,  and  the  vine;" 

and  the  gracious,  not  remote  or  unreal  beauty,  which  clings  about 
such  words  and  such  images  as  these,  was  always  to  him  the  true 
poetical  beauty.  There  never  was  a  poet  to  whom  verse  came 
more  naturally,  for  the  song's  sake;  his  theories  were  all  esthetic, 
almost  technical  ones,  such  as  a  theory,  indicated  by  his  prefer- 
ence for  the  line  of  Poe,  that  the  letter  '  v  '  was  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  letters,  and  could  never  be  brought  into  verse  too  often. 
For  any  more  abstract  theories  he  had  neither  tolerance  nor  needs 
Poetry  as  a  philosophy  did  not  exist  for  him  ;  it  existed  solely  as 
the  loveliest  of  the  arts.  He  loved  the  elegance  of  Horace,  all 
that  was  most  complex  in  the  simplicity  of  Poe,  most  bird-like  la 
the  human  melodies  of  Verlaine.  He  had  the  pure  lyric  gift,  un- 
weighted or  unballasted  by  any  other  quality  of  mind  or  emotion; 
and  a  song,  for  him,  was  music  first,  and  then  whatever  you  please 
afterward,  so  long  as  it  suggested,  never  told,  some  delicate  senti- 
ment, a  sigh  or  a  caress." 

This  leads  the  literary  critic  of  The  Evening  Post  to  remark  : 
"  Mr.  Symons  compares  Dowson's  note  with  that  of  others ;  nat- 
urally, however,  he 'does  not  point  to  his  own  verse  as  the  closest 
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parallel  in  English.  The  mood  and  manner  of  the  two  poets  is 
often  the  same,  but  there  is  in  Mr.  Symons"s  own  work  a  tone  of 
cynical  inditference  to  anything  beyond  tlie  artistic  content  which 
is  entirely  lacking  in  the  best  of  Dowson's  poems.  In  reality 
Dowson  had  but  a  single  theme— the  7'/Ar  .f//wwa /^/vr'/.»- — wliich 
he  repeats  over  and  over  in  slender  but  exquisite  tones." 


Ernest  Dowson,  concludes  Mr.  Symons,  died  obscure,  "having 
ceased  to  care  even  for  the  delightful  labor  of  writing."  He  died 
young,  "  worn  out  by  what  was  never  really  life  to  him,  leaving  a 
little  verse  which  has  the  pathos  of  things  too  young  and  too  frail 
ever  to  grow  old." 


USEFUL    BOOKS     ON     RUSSIA.* 


vey  to  witliin  the  present  year,  may  fairly  be  said  to  con- 
stitute a  new  book,  so  thorough  and  careful  is  the  re- 
"T^lIE  intelligent  reader  wlio  would  obtain  a  clear    vision  and  so  exhaustive  the  exploration  of  the  later  as 
idea  of  Russia  of  to-day,  must  stand  appalled  at    well  as  the  earlier  conditions  and  movements.    Even  in 
tlie  number  and  variety  of  works  discussing  Russian  i  respect  to  this  eminently  calm,  objective,  and  encyclo- 
life  in  all  its  phases.    Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  i  pedic  work,  however,  a  word  of  caution  is  necessary. 


"with  Japan,  and  more  particularly  during  the  past  few 


As  expressed  by  the  New  York  Sun  :    "  It  gives  a  fair 


months,  the  output  has  been  increasing    with  great    view  of  all  Russian  matters  from  the  standpoint  of 


rapidity,  books  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  jostling 
■one  another,  and  for  the  most  part  professing,  some- 
times with  hysterical  shrillness,  to  lay  bare  the  secrets 
■of  the  Land  of  Riddles  in  such  wise  that  even  he  who 
Teads  as  he  runs  may  understand.  Now  and  again  we 
<ome  upon  a  really  judicial  study,  such  as  a  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  a  Drage  or  a  Skrine  might  have  made,  but 
in  the  main  the  more  recent  contributions  issue  from 
Russophobes  or  Russophiles  who  ply  the   pen  with 


one  who  acquiesces  in  the  existing  order  of  things, 
and  not  of  one  who  wishes  to  have  them  changed  ac- 
cording to  the  standards  of  other  lands." 

Sir  Donald  Wallace  can  not,  indeed,  be  called  a 
Russophile  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  term  ;  nor  is 
he  blind  to  the  necessity  for  radical  reforms.  But  he 
assuredly  takes  inadequate  account  of  certain  causes 
underlying  the  now  prolonged  crisis,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence his  pages  present  a  somewhat  brighter  picture 


assiduity  equalled  only  by  the  intensity  of  tlu'ir  '  of  htter-day  Russian  life  than  the  facts  warrant.     To 


prejudices.  The  inevitable  result 
is  to  lead  the  student  to  depend 
wholly  on  the  standard  guides  of 
the  past.  But  events  have  of  late 
moved  so  speedily  and  along  such 
unexpected  paths,  that  the  writers 
of  yesterday  are  not  altogether  safe 
guides  for  to-day ;  so  that  refer- 
ence must  be  had  to  the  newer 
books  and  a  diligent  effort  be  made 
"to  separate  the  wheat  from  the 
-chaff. 

Of  recent  general  treatises  un- 
questionably the  most  authorita- 
tive and  most  informative  is 
Sir  Donald  Mackenzie  Wallace's 
"  Russia."  The  older  generation 
is  already  familiar  with  this  work. 
/or  it  originally  appeared  so  long  ago  as  1S77.  But  the 
present  and  much  enlarged  edition,  continuing  the  sur- 
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*"  Russia."  By  Sir  Donald  Mackenzie  Wallace, 
K.C.I.E.,  K.C.V.O.  Cloth.  672  pp.  Price,  $5.  flenry 
Holt  &  Co. 

"Sixteen  Years  in  Siberia."  By  Leo  Deiitsch. 
Translated  by  Helen  Chisholm.  Cloth,  376  pp.  Il- 
lustrated.    Price,  $2  net.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

"  Russia  in  Revolution."  By  G.  H.  Perris.  Cloth. 
359  pp.    Illustrated.     Price,  $3  net.     Brentano's. 

"  The  Case  of  Russia."  A  Composite  View.  By 
Alfred  Rambaud,  \'ladimir  G.  Simkovitch,  J,  Novi- 
»cow,  Peter  Roberts,  and  Isaac  A.  Hourwich.  Clotli, 
3S7  pp.    Price,  J1.25.    Fox,  Duffield  &  Co. 

"  Russia  As  It  Really  Is."  By  Carl  Joubert.  Cloth, 
300  pp.     Price,  f  2  net.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

'■  Russia  I'rom  Within."  By  .Mexandar  Liar. 
Cloth,  2qo  i)p.     Price,  8s,  6d.     William  Heiiiemann, 

"  Russia,"  By  Th^ophile  Gautier  and  other  French 
Travelers  and  Writers  of  Note,  Two  volumes.  Cloth, 
4S3  pp.,  461  pp.  Illustrated.  The  John  C.  Winston 
Company. 

•'  Russia,  The  Land  of  tlie  (ireat  White  Czar."  By 
E.  C.  Phillips  (Mrs.  Horace  B.  Looker).  Cloth,  186 
pp.     Illustrated,     Price,  f  i,    Cassell  &  Co. 

"  Russian  Literature."  By  P.  Kro|M)tkin.  Cloth, 
341  pp.     Price,  f  2  net.     McClure,  I'hillips  &  Co. 

"  The  Russian  Pcisantry."  By  .Stepniak.  Cloth, 
(■>;i  pp.     Price,  f  1.25  net.     K.  P,  Dutton  &  Co. 

"  The  Japan  Russian  War,"  By  Sidney  Tyler. 
Cloth,  554  pp.     Illustrated.     P.  W,  Ziegler  Company, 

"The  Campaign  with  Kuropatkin.'  I!y  Douglas 
Story,  Cloth,  301  pp.  Illustrated,  J,  B,  Lippincott 
Company. 

"  The  Yellow  War."  By  "  O."  Cloth,  302  pp.  II- 
J   -'rated.     Price,  f  1,20  net,     McClure,  Phillips  &  Co, 


correct  and  supplement  tliis  we 
should  suggest,  from  among  the 
books  hot  from  the  presses,  the  new 
and  cheap  edition  of  Leo  Deut- 
sch's  "  .Sixteen  Years  in  Siberia," 
the  thrilling  but  well -restrained 
narrative  which  lias  done  so  much 
to  throw  light  on  Russian  penal 
methods  and  institutions  ;  or  Mr. 
Perris's  "  Russia  in  Revolution." 
The  latter,  while  aiming  at  a  well- 
rounded  account  of  the  history  of 
the  revolutionary  movement  of  the 
past  lialf  -  century,  is  especially 
significant  for  its  personal  recitals 
of  the  experiences  of  those  who 
have  felt  the  long  arm  of  Russian 
law  or,  as  Mr.  Perris  would  prefer 
to  say,  Russian  lawlessness. 

Taken  severally,  each  of  these  is  impressive;  taken 
collectively,  they  constitute  an  indictment  which  noth- 
ing can  e.\plain  away.  As  a  historical  monograph, 
however,  Mr.  Perris's  book  has  obvious  shortcomings. 
The  London  Times  properly  criticizes  it  on  the 
ground  that  "  the  author's  sympathies  are  entirely  on 
the  side  of  the  revolutionists,  in  whom  he  has  the 
most  absolute  confidence ;  but  he  is  rather  one-sided 
in  his  judgments  in  consequence,  and  he  sees  Russia 
only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  extremists,"  and 
adds  that  "  it  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Perris  has  not  pro- 
duced a  more  systematic  account  of  the  rise  and  prog- 
ress of  Russian  Liberalism,  instead  of  a  series  of 
detached  notes  which  fail  to  explain  the  situation 
satisfactorily,"  .Similarly,  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  deems  the  author's  vision  defective,  "  in  conse- 
quence of  his  prejudice  against  nearly  everything  in 
Russia  in  its  present  form,"  But,  in  the  last  analysis, 
The  Post  concedes  that  "on  the  whole,  he  has  per- 
formed well  a  difficult  task,  and  his  book,  subject  to 
the  cautions  we  have  suggested,  may  be  recommended 
as  Ijoth  imiKirtant  and  useful."'  With  this  we  heartily 
agree.  Read  by  itself  "  Russia  in  Revolution  "  is 
apt  to  mislead  the  uninformed;  but  read  in  connec- 
tion with  such  a  work  as  Sir  Donald  Wallace's 
"  Russia  "  it  holds  a  sound  claim  to  consideration. 

Another  useful  book,  subject  to  certain  reservations, 
is  the  symposium  entitled  "  The  Case  of  Russia,"  the 
work   of   five  writers  of  authority,  and  dealing  with 


such  themes  as  the  expansion  of  Russia,  the  peoples 
of  Russia,  tlie  Russian  autocracy  and  the  religious 
sects  of  Russia.  Tlie  majority  of  the  papers  compris- 
ing the  volume  were  first  published  some  few  years 
ago,  and  as  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  them 
into  accord  with  subsequent  developments  some 
writers  have  not  hesitated  to  affirm,  with  the  New 
York  Times,  tliat  "  most  of  the  matter  is  somewhat 
vitiated"  by  the  passage  of  time.  This  is  certainly 
true  of  the  initial  essay,  Alfred  Rambaud's  study  of 
Russian  expansion,  which,  as  the  New  York  G/obe 
puts  it,  "  is  strewn  with  statements  that  no  longer 
hold  good  and  prophetic  hints  that  ill  comport  with 
subsequent  events."  It  is  also,  tho  only  in  a  measure, 
true  of  M.  Novicow's  psychological  study  of  the  Rus- 
sians. But  in  no  sense  has  the  passage  of  time  vitia- 
ted his  keen  analysis  of  the  characteristics  of  his  fel- 
low countrymen.  Nor  can  the  criticism  stand  as 
respects  the  remaining  papers,  which  include  a  lumi- 
nous portraiture  of  the  Slav  in  America,  written  by 
Dr.  Peter  Roberts  who,  as  the  readers  of  The  Lit- 
erary Digest  are  well  aware,  has  made  the  intimate 
acquaintance  of  the  Slavonic  mine  workers  in  the  an- 
thracite districts  of  Pennsylvania.  More  forceful  is 
the  objection  taken  to  the  bias  displayed  by  nearly  all 
the  wTiters  who,  further,  not  infrequently  touch  on  the 
same  themes  from  sharply  different  points  of  view, 
with  the  result  that,  in  the  words  of  T/ie  Outlook, 
"they  at  times  betray  divergencies  of  opinion  which 
it  is  impossible  to  reconcile."'  The  reader  is  thus 
obliged  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert.  But  reading 
with  an  open  as  with  a  critical  mind,  he  should  not  be 
long  in  discovering,  with  the  San  Francisco  Examt- 
wfT-that  "here  is  a  book  of  intelligent  discussion  of 
Russia." 

A  diametrically  opposite  conclusion  should,  with 
equal  celerity  be  reached  in  the  case  of  Carl  Joubert's 
"  Russia  as  It  Really  Is,"  which,  one  is  tempted  to 
believe,  might  be  more  aptly  named  "  Russia  as  it 
Really  Isn't,"'  and  this  despite  the  author's  boasted 
sojourn  t)f  nine  years  in  the  Muscovite  Empire  and 
his  declaration  that  he  knows  the  country  so  well  that 
he  can  spieak  its  language  better  than  that  of  the  land 
from  which  he  hails.  A  voluminous  writer  on  Russian 
affairs,  Mr.  Joubert  is  nothing  if  not  sensational,  and 
in  the  present  volume  he  api)ears  to  have  outdone  liim- 
-self.  Opening  with  the  sweeping  statement  that  all 
hitherto  published  books  discussing  the  Russia  of  to- 
day "  are  written  from  the  point  of  view  either  of  the 
traveler,  or  of  the  alien  politician  who  seeks  to  demon- 
strate the  effects  of  Russian  expansion  on  the  policy 
of  his  own  particular  country,"  and  promising  "to  give 
a  true  and  faithful  account  of  the  present  state  of  the 
Russian  Empire,"  he  proceeds  to  devote  more  than 
half  his  space  to  the  story  of  a  Henry  Landoresque 
exploit  of  his  own  in  rescuing  a  "  political  "  from  Si- 
beria, and  the  remainder  to  a  savage  onslaught  on  ex- 
isting Russian  institutions,  an  onslaught  in  which  even 
the  bitterest  of  Russophobes  must  detect  either  ignor- 
ance or  malice.  "  .\  book  to  be  taken  with  several 
grains  of  salt,"  smiles  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  while 
the  New  \'ork  Evening  Post_  is  at  unnecessary  pains 
to  point  out  the  errors  and  absurdities  with  which  it 
abounds.  The  Chicago  Post,  strange  to  say,  avers  that 
"  his  observations  and  his  conclusions  are  of  great 
weight,  and  his  book  provides  a  very  vivid  picture  of 
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Russian  life,  and  a  very  suggestive  comment  on  Rus- 
sian problems,  while  the  Boston  Transcript  more 
guardedly  remarks  that  "  there  is  a  certain  compelling 
force  about  his  work  that  convinces  one  that  he  be- 
lieves what  he  writes  and  that  his  descriptions  of  af- 
fairs are  the  result  of  first-hand  knowledge."  For  our 
selves,  we  fail  to  find  any  sufficient  reason  for  the 
publication,  much  less  the  perusal,  of  "  Russia  as  It 
Really  Is." 
We  should  come  to  the  same  conclusion  regarding 


primarily  for  juvenile  readers,  is  Mrs.  Horace  B. 
Looker's  "  Russia,  the  Land  of  the  Great  White 
Czar."  In  this  little  volume  Mrs.  Looker  tells  in  an 
interesting  way  the  story  of  tlie  education  and  home 
life  of  two  young  Russian  boys,  and  contrives  to  inter- 
weave much  solid  information  about  Russian  history, 
cities,  and  customs,  one  of  the  special  features  of  her 
narrative  being  a  simple  but  graphic  account  of  the 
Crimean  War.  As  the  Buffalo  Courier  sa.ys,  "  There  is 
little  of  the  horror  of  prison  life  depicted  in  thisnarra- 


Ale.xander  Ular's  "  Russia  from  Within,"  were  it  not  '  tive,  most  unpleasant  topics  being  carefully  avoided." 
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that  with  all  his  extrava- 
gant generalizations  and 
fantastic  overstatements, 
Mr.  Ular  provides  some  ab- 
stractions and  numerous 
concrete  illustrations  which 
cast  really  illuminating 
side-lights  on  his  important 
subject,  aiding  not  a  little 
in  bringing  about  proper 
appreciation  of  the  psycho- 
logical as  well  as  the  mate- 
rial causes  of  the  present 
state  of  chaos.  Like  Mr. 
Perris,  Mr.  Ular  dwells  on 
the  personal  factor  in  the 
problem,  but  unlike  Mr. 
Perris  he  makes  the  reign- 
ing dynasty  and  the  bureaucracy  the  chief  objects  of 
his  attention,  his  aim  being  to  show  that  mentally, 
morally,  and  physically  the  recent  rulers  of  Russia 
have  been  incapable  of  aught  but  misrule,  and  that 
their  incapacity  is  the  result  of  heredity  more  than 
environment. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Ular  finds  the  ultimate  cause  of 
the  crisis  of  to-day  in  the  "  astounding  pathological 
history"  of  the  monarchs  who  have  succeeded  Peter 
III.  on  the  throne.  In  endeavoring  to  maintain  his 
thesis  he  shows  himself  in  many  ways  an  extremist  of 
extremists  but,  exaggeration  and  flamboyance  being 
duly  discounted,  his  book  is  valuable  as  giving  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  depressing  moral  influences  exercised 
on  the  nation.  On  the  material  side,  likewise,  as  was 
noted  above,  it  is  not  devoid  of  usefulness.  Perhaps 
more  clearly  than  any  of  the  other  writers  under  re- 
view, Mr.  Ular  shows  how  the  industrial  development 
effected  by  Mr.  Witte's  high  protection  policy  has 
created  the  two  new  forces — "  the  capitalist  bourgeoisie 
and  the  artisan  proletariat " — now  imbuing  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  with  a  hitherto  unknown  strength 

A  book  of  quite  different  order  from  those  just  men- 
tioned, is  a  two  ^volume  symposium  translated  from 
the  French  of  Theophile  Gautier,  Anatole  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  and  other  writers.  It  contains,  to  be  sure, 
articles  on  the  Eastern  Question,  on  the  "  mir,"  on  the 
language,  literature,  and  art  of  Russia,  and  on  the 
Russian  army  and  navy  ;  but  it  is,  properly  speaking, 
a  book  of  travel,  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
space  being  given  over  to  a  description  of  Russia  by 
Theophile  Gautier  and  of  Siberia  by  Jules  Legras. 
Manners,  customs,  fashions,  upper-class  life  in  all  its 
phases  of  easy  enjoyment,  the  architectural  beauties  of 
the  leading  cities,  their  social  institutions  and  art  re- 
positories—of  such  is  the  subject-matter  chiefly  com- 
posed. It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  the  chapters 
translated  from  Gautier  deal  with  the  Russia  not  of 


The  Boston  Transcripf s 
verdict,  in  which  we  ac- 
quiesce, is  that  "  when  the 
young  reader  shall  have  fin- 
ished the  book,  he  will  have 
learned  a  great  deal  of  this 
great  country,  which  is  just 
now  apparently  at  the 
opening  of  a  new  day." 

Among  recent  books  on 
special  themes  mention 
should  be  made  of  Prince 
Kropotkin's  "  Russian  Lit- 
erature '  and  of  the  new 
and  low-priced  edition  of 
Stepniak's  well  -  known 
"  The  Russian  Peasantry." 
The  latter  work,  though 
discussing  conditions  of  twenty  years  and  more  ago, 
is  of  perennial  interest,  and  few  books  have  been  of 
such  service  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  outside 
world  the  degraded  condition  of  the  emancipated  serfs. 
In  its  present  form  it  should  enjoy  an  ever-widening 
audience.  Although  the  author  was  a  revolutionary 
of  the  most  pronounced  type,  it  is  the  peculiar  feature 


mitted  to  remain  and  to  campaign  not  so  mucii  '■  with  '* 
as  "  behind  "—and  generally,  it  would  seem,  a  good  dis- 
tance behind  Kuropatkin.  As  a  consequence  his  book 
contains  much  about  the  country  traversed,  comrades 
of  march  and  camp-fire,  and  similar  topics,  but  re- 
markably little  about  the  "campaign"  in  its  strictly 
military  relations. 

The  work's  most  striking  feature,  indeed,  is  its  ex- 
tremely eulogistic  word-pictures  of  the  Russian  army 
officers,  collectively  and  individually.  The  New  York 
Evening  Journal  describes  it  as  merely  "good,  read- 
able newspaper  'copy,"» 
and  adds  that  "  no  reasori 
why  it  should  be  preserved 
in  permanent  form  sug- 
gests itself."  The  Indian- 
apolis Star^  on  the  con- 
trary, believes  that  "one 
gets  an  excellent  impres- 
sion of  the  general  situa- 
tion among  the  Russians 
in  Manchuria  and  of  the 
environment  of  war."  The 
Boston  Transcript  recog- 
nizes the  partizanship,  but 
argues  tliat  "it  is  impos- 
sible for  one  to  mingle  with, 
people  day  after  day,  shar- 
ing their  dangers  and  pri- 
vations day  by  day,  accepting  their  hospitality  and 
good  fellowship,  and  not  cherish  a  strong  sympathy 
for  them  and  a  feeling  that  their  enemies  are  his  en- 
emies." 

If  the  actualities  of  battle  are  not  revealed  in  "  Tlie 
Campaign  with  Kuropatkin  "  to  the  extent  the  title 
would  suggest,  no  complaint  on  this  score  can  be  raised 
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of  this  book,  to  borrow    the   phrase   of  the    Boston  [against  "The  Vellow  War"  series  of  grimly  realistic 

Transcript,  that  it  "  is  not  at  all,  save  inferentially,  a  pastels,  every  one  of  which  gives  lurid  emphasis  to 

plea  for  Nihilism."  Sherman's  famous  dictum.     Through  this  little  book, 

Prince   Kropotkin's  "Russian    Literature"  is    an-  the  St.  James's  Grtz^/^«  declares,  "  the  sounds  of  battle 

other  book  well  worth  careful  study.    The  consensus  and  sudden  death  ring  in  the  reader's  ears,"  while  the 

of  critical  opinion  is  expressed  in  the  New  York  Trib-  London   I laily  A'ea'j,  writing  in  the  same  vein,  finds 

une's  statement  that  "  it  gives  us  a  concise  but  suffi-  that  "the  author  calls  up  the  very  sights  and  sounds 


ciently  comprehensive  survey  of  the  subject,  and  in 
doing  so  it  not  merely  makes  us  better  acquainted  with 
certain  men  of  letters,  but  throws  interesting  light  on 
the  soul  of  Russia."  The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
terms  it  "  a  veritable  mine,  which  ought  to  do  much 
toward  bringing  about  a  better  understanding  of  the 
Russian  people."  The  New  York  Sun  regards  it  as 
"  scientific  in  conception  and  performance."  "  Prince 
Kropotkin,"  the  Dial  concludes,  "  has  given  us  a  work 


of  conflict,  the  crash  of  the  shells,  the  hoarse  cheers  of 
the  forlorn-hope,  tlie  great  ships  as  they  crash  theiJ 
way  through  tlie  Yellow  Sea,  the  vision  of  the  search* 
light  stabbing  the  darkness  around  the  doomed  for 
tress."  "  These  sketches  of  war-scenes  in  the  great 
conflict  between  Russia  and  Japan,"  says  The  Outlook, 
"  are  remarkable  for  their  vividness  and  intensity." 
"  Unusual,  strong,  and  individual,"  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Brooklyn  Times,  an  opinion  from  which  there  ap- 


of  absorbing  interest,  colored,  no  doubt,  by  his  own    pears  to  be  no  dissenting  voice.    Not  all  the  critics, 


political  philosophy,  but  discriminating  and  profound 
in  its  judgment  of  esthetic  values." 

A  few  words  remain  to  be  said  concerning  three 
'•war"  books  — Sidney  Tyler's  "The  Japan-Russia 
War,"  Douglas  Story's  "  The  Campaign  with  Kuro- 
patkin," and  "  O  "  's  "  The  Yellow  War."  The  first- 
named  of  these  is  a  readable  chronicle  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  from  its  inception  to  the  destruction  of 


however,  recognize  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  its  sig- 
nificance as  a  mirror  of  the  horrors  of  war,  "O's" 
book  has  a  distinct  interpretative  value.  This  applies 
especially  to  the  sketch, "  The  Path  in  the  East  is 
Strange,"  a  successful  attempt  to  reveal,  and  impress 
indelibly  on  the  mind,  the  secret  of  the  strength  o£ 
Japan. 


From  statistics  recently  published  it  appears  that 
1,500  papers  are  published  in  Berlin,  that  is  to  say,  a 
Admiral  Rozhdestvensky's  ill-starred  squadron.  But  '  third  of  all  the  papers  that  are  issued  in  the  German 
it  is  nothing  more  than  a  chronicle,  and  it  is  amusing  i  empire.     The    London   Academy  classifies   some  of 

these  papers,  and  compares  the  output  with  that  of 


to  find  its  publishers  solemnly  stating  their  conviction 
that  "it  will  not  be  equalled  by  any  of  the  hosts  of 
volumes  destined  to  be  written  of  this  memorable 


London.  We  read  :  "  Fifty  of  these  are  political  and 
are  published  every  day  (against  thirty-three  in  Lon- 
don); thirty  have  a  circulation  that  is  chiefly  confined 
to  the  suburbs,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  these  that 
they  are  written  with  the  minuteness  and  familiarity 
of  style  which  distinguishes  a  village  chronicle,  so  that 
to  the  reader  it  seems  as  if  every  one  is  occupied  in  ob- 


war."  Mr.  Story's  contribution  is  on  a  somewhat 
to-day  but  of  Alexander  II. 's  time.  The  symposium,  higher  plane.  It  is  not  altogether  happily  named, 
nevertheless,  is  both  entertaining  and  informing,  and  '  however.  After  discovering  that  the  Japanese—  for 
may  be  commended  for  supplementary  reading.  Typo-  whom  he  displays  the  heartiest  dislike— were  deter- |  serving  the  doings  of  his  neighbor.  There  are  sixty 
graphically,  it  presents  a  highly  attractive  appearance,  mined  to  curb  the  exuberant  spirit  of  the  war  corre-  humorous  and  satirical  journals  and  thirty-eight  dedi- 
Tt  •        •    .    ■  <•  ,        .  ,  .      ,      .  J     ^    AT     c.        1      .       J        .1      T,       •  i  cated  to  music  and  the  stage.    Forty  are  published  to 

It  IS  prmted  from  clear  type  on  good  paper,  IS  of  a  size    spondent,  Mr.  Story  hastened  to  the  Russian  camp,;    ,  .  ,      ■  1.^       t  •       »u         ,.  ,.■ 

'I  champion  women's  rights.    In  comparing  these  statis- 

convenient  to  handle,  and  is  superbly  illustrated.  only  to  learn  that  the  war  correspondent  was  likewise    ^,(.5  yyjti,  those  of  the  London  press,  the  advantage  ia 

A  book  along  somewhat  similar  lines,  but  intended    persona  noti  grata  there.     Nevertheless,  he  was  per-    point  of  numbers  is  decidedly  with  Berlin." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION 


NATURAL   SELECTION    IN   THE    INORGANIC 

WORLD. 

MUCH  interest  has  been  aroused  by  Prof.  George  Howard 
Darwin's  presidential  address  before  the  British  Associa- 
tion, at  the  recent  meeting  of  that  famous  body  in  Cape  Town, 
South  Africa.  Professor  Darwin,  who  succeeds  Mr.  Balfour  as 
president  of  the  association,  is  the  second  son  of  the  late  Charles 
Darwin,  the  author  of  "  The  Origin  of  Species. "  This  relationship 
gives  special  significance  to  the  subject  of  his  address,  evolution- 
ary speculation  as  applied  to  the  inorganic  world — speculation 
which  has  received  new  impulse  and  direction  since  the  discovery 
of  the  radioactive  metals. 

Referring  to  the  lack  of  finality  in  any  scientific  theory,  Profes- 
sor Darwin  urges  that  "we  should  not  totally  reject  one  or  other  of 
two  rival  theories  on  the  ground  that  they  seem,  with  our  present 
knowledge,  mutually  inconsistent,  for  it  is  likely  that  both  may 
contain  important  elements  of  truth."  "  We  may  liken  the  facts  on 
which  theories  of  evolution  are  based,"  he  adds,  "  to  a  confused 
heap  of  beads,  from  which  a  keen-sighted  searcher  after  truth  picks 
out  and  strings  together  a  few  which  happen  to  catch  his  eye,  as 
possessing  certain  resemblances."  Prior  to  the  formulation  of  the 
theory  of  natural  selection,  "  theories  of  evolution  in  both  realms 
of  nature  were  partial  and  discontinuous,  and  the  chains  of  facts 
were  correspondingly  short  and  disconnected."  Examining  the 
disordered  mass  of  facts  before  him  in  the  light  of  natural  selec- 
tion, the  naturalist,  says  Professor  Darwin,  was  enabled  to  go  far 
in  deducing  order  where  chaos  had  ruled  before,  "  but  the  problem 
of  reducing  the  heap  to  perfect  order  will  probably  baffle  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  investigator  for  ever."  While  admitting  that  the  the- 
ory of  natural  selection  has  needed  modification  since  it  was  first 
formulated  by  Charles  Darwin  and  Wallace,  the  professor  claims 
that  "  the  general  principle  holds  its  place  firmly  as  a  permanent 
acquisition  to  modes  of  thought."  He  then  proceeds  to  apply  the 
theory  in  the  inorganic  world. 

From  the  report  of  his  address  as  published  in  the  London 
Times  we  quote  the  following  passages : 

^"The  fundamental  idea  in  the  theory  of  natural  selection  is  the 
persistence  of  those  types  of  life  which  are  adapted  to  their  sur- 
rounding conditions,  and  the  elimination  by  extermination  of  ill- 
adapted  types.  The  struggle  for  life  among  forms  possessing  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  adaptation  to  slowly  varying  conditions  is 
held  to  explain  the  gradual  transmutation  of  species.  Altho  a 
different  phraseology  is  used  when  we  speak  of  the  physical  world, 
yet  the  idea  is  essentially  the  same.  ...  In  the  world  of  life  the 
naturalist  describes  those  forms  which  persist  as  species  ;  similarly 
the  physicist  speaks  of  stable  configurations  or  modes  of  motion 
of  matter;  and  the  politician  speaks  of  States.  The  idea  at  the 
base  of  ail  these  conceptions  is  that  of  stability,  or  the  power  of 
resisting  disintegration.  In  other  words,  the  degree  of  persistence 
or  permanence  of  a  species,  of  a  configuration  of  matter,  or  of  a 
State  depends  on  the  perfection  of  its  adaptation  to  its  surround- 
ing conditions,  .  .  .  The  physicist,  like  the  biologist  and  the  his- 
torian, watches  the  effect  of  slowly  varying  external  conditions  ;  he 
sees  the  quality  of  persistence  of  stability  gradually  decaying  until 
it  vanishes,  when  there  ensues  what  is  called  in  politics  a  revolu- 
tion. 

"  These  considerations  lead  me  to  expre.ss  a  doubt  whether  biol- 
ogists have  been  correct  in  looking  for  continuous  transformation 
of  species.  Judging  by  analogy,  we  should  rather  expect  to  find 
slight  continuous  changes  occurring  during  a  long  period  of  time. 
followed  by  a  somewhat  sudden  transformation  into  a  new  species, 
or  by  rapid  extinction 

"The  time-scale  in  the  transmutation  of  species  of  animals  is 
furni.shed  by  the  geological  record,  altho  it  is  not  possible  to  trans- 
late that  record  into  years.  As  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the  time 
needed  for  a  change  of  type  in  atoms  and  molecules  may  be  meas- 
ured by  millionths  of  a  second,  while  in  the  history  of  the  stars 
continuous  changes  occupy  millions  of  years.      Notwithstanding 


this  gigantic  contrast  in  speed,  yet  the  process  involved  seems  to 
be  essentially  the  same.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  assert  that,  if 
the  conditions  which  determine  stability  of  motion  could  be  accu- 
rately formulated  throughout  the  universe,  the  past  history  of  the 
cosmos  and  its  future  fate  would  be  unfolded." 

But  from  such  a  state  of  knowledge,  Professor  Darwin  admits, 
we  stand  indefinitely  far  removed.  Turning  to  a  consideration  of 
natural  selection  in  its  relation  to  the  atom,  he  says: 

"  Natural  selection  may  seem,  at  first  siggt,  as  remote  as  the 
poles  asunder  from  the  ideas  of  the  alchemist,  yet  dissociation 
and  transmutation  depend  on  the  instability  and  regained  stability 
of  the  atom,  and  the  survival  of  the  stable  atom  depends  on  the 
principal  of  natural  selection.  Until  some  ten  years  ago  the  essen- 
tial diversity  of  the  chemical  elements  was  accepted  by  the  chem- 
ist as  an  ultimate  fact,  and,  indeed,  the  very  name  of  atom,  or  that 
which  can  not  be  cut,  was  given  to  what  was  supposed  to  be  the 
final  indivisible  portion  of  matter.  The  chemist  thus  proceeded  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  biologist  who,  in  discussing  evolution, 
accepts  tlie  species  as  his  working  unit.  Accordingly  until  re- 
cently the  chemist  discussed  working  models  of  matter  of  atomic 
structure,  and  the  vast  edifice  of  modern  chemistry  has  been  built 
with  atomic  bricks. 

"  But  within  the  last  few  years  the  electrical  researches  of  Lenard, 
Roentgen,  Becquerel,  the  Curies,  of  my  colleagues  Larmor  and 
Thomson,  and  of  a  host  of  others,  have  shown  that  the  atom  is 
not  indivisible,  and  a  flood  of  light  has  been  thrown  thereby  on  the 
ultimate  constitution  of  matter.  .  .  .  It  has  been  shown,  then,  that 
the  atom,  previously  supposed  to  be  indivisible,  really  consists  of 
a  large  number  of  component  parts.  By  various  convergent  lines 
of  experiment  it  has  been  proved  that  the  simplest  of  all  atoms — 
namely,  that  of  hydrogen — consists  of  about  8oo  separate  parts; 
while  the  number  of  parts  in  the  atom  of  the  denser  metals  must 
be  counted  by  tens  of  thousands.  These  separate  parts  of  the 
atom  have  been  called  corpuscles  or  electrons,  and  may  be  de- 
scribed as  particles  of  negative  electricity.  It  is  paradoxical,  yet 
true,  that  the  physicist  knows  more  about  these  ultra-atomic  cor- 
puscles and  can  more  easily  count  them  than  is  the  case  with  the 
atoms  of  which  they  form  the  parts.  The  corpuscles,  being  nega- 
tively electrified,  repel  one  another  just  as  the  hairs  on  a  person's 
head  mutually  repel  one  another  when  combed  with  a  vulcanite 
comb.  The  mechanism  is  as  yet  obscure  whereby  the  mutual  re- 
pulsion of  the  negative  corpuscles  is  restrained  from  breaking  up 
the  atom,  but  a  positive  electrical  charge,  or  something  equivalent 
thereto,  must  exist  in  the  atom,  so  as  to  prevent  disruption.  The 
existence  in  the  atom  of  this  community  of  negative  corpuscles  is 
certain,  and  we  know  further  that  they  are  moving  with  speeds 
which  may  in  some  cases  be  comparable  to  the  velocity  of  light, 
namely.  200,000  miles  a  second.  But  the  mechanism  whereby  they 
are  held  together  in  a  group  is  hypothetical." 


THE   SPIDER   AS   AN    ENGINEER. 

XT' ROM  the  standpoint  of  a  practical  engineer,  the  spider's  web 
■'-  and  its  construction,  regarded  as  a  skilful  assemblage  of 
strong,  elastic  cables,  is  described  by  Mr.  Maurice  Koechlin.  ad- 
ministrative director  of  the  Socidtd  de  Constructions  of  Levallois- 
Perret,  France,  in  an  article  contributed  to  La  A'aiiirc  (Paris).  In 
the  first  place,  the  writer  bids  us  note,  if  we  compare  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  spider's  web  to  its  own  diminutive  size,  we  are  forced 
to  recognize  that  the  little  creature  is  really  an  engineer,  who  builds 
a  huge  network  of  cables.  Strand  after  strand  is  put  in  place  in 
the  desired  and  necessary  order,  and  sometimes  long  observation 
is  necessary  to  enable  the  student  to  understand  the  reasons  that 
govern  the  spider  in  her  complex  maneuvers  and  cause  her  to  fol- 
low always  tlie  same  order  and  the  same  laws.  Some  of  these 
reasons  are  geometrical,  while  some  have  to  do  with  the  resistance 
of  materials,  and  he  who  succeeds  in  discovering,  in  the  method, 
the  wherefore  of  so  many  interesting  details,  is  obliged  to  confess 
that  even  if  he  had  the  spiders'  thread  at  his  disposal  he  could  not 
do  as  well  as  she.     Mr.  Koechlin  goes  on  : 

"  A  great  principle  never  forgotten  by  the  spider  is  that  she  must 
always  spin  behind  her  a  thread  that  will  enable  her  to  find  again 
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the  points  that  she  has  left;  this  serves  at  once  as  her  guiding 
thread  for  return,  and  as  the  road  on  which  she  travels.  A  conse- 
quence of  this  rule  is  that  the  starting-point,  the  center  of  the  first 
operations,  must  be  at  the  top  of  the  web,  and  often  higher  still, 
so  as  to  dominate  the  whole.  From  this  point  the  explorer  lets 
herself  down,  suspended  from  her  inseparable  thread,  balances 
herself,  and  if  she  does  not  find  the  sought-for  point,  climbs  back 
along  the  thread  which  she  absorbs  in  ascending.  There  are 
necessarily  experiments  at  first,  some  useless  threads,  and  others 
that  serve  as  false  work,  but  never  is  an  auxiliary  cable  left  in  the 
finished  web." 

These  difficulties,  of  course,  exist  only  in  the  original  web,  which 
serves  as  a  framework  for  its  successors  in  the  same  situation,  the 
old  or  useless  parts  being  carefully  removed.  The  spider  carefully 
tests  each  thread,  renewing  or  repairing  them  where  necessary. 
The  threads  that  must  stand  the 
greatest  strain  are  made  largest, 
and  a  breakage  is  never  seen.  In 
general  a  net  serves  for  one  day 
only,  as  the  threads  quickly  lose 
their  strength  and  elasticity.  It 
is  replaced  every  morning,  except 
when  the  spider  has  provisions  for 
a  day  in  advance,  or  when  she  has 
grown  old  and  sluggish.  The  net 
is  always  adapted  to  the  spider's 
size,  growing  as  she  herself  grows, 
from  infancy  to  maturity.  Mr. 
KoechHn  goes  on  to  say : 

"  Let  us  take  up  the  construction 
of  the  web  from  the  placing  of  the 
frame.  It  would  seem  most  prac- 
tical, after  placing  the  first  trans- 
verse cable  to  proceed  around  the 

center,  placing  the  radii  in  order,     soHrj,nalradii        1 

but  in  this  way  the   tension  would     3  intermediate  radii 

be  uneven,   so  the   little   engineer     u  Spiral  frame 

adopts  a    more    rational   method. 

She    places    first    several    radii — 

five,  for  example — equally  spaced 

around    the   circle,   and    then    she 

fills   the    intervals   with    numerous 

intermediary  threads,  taking  care, 

as  she  proceeds,  to  balance  each 

with  one  diametrically  opposite  to 

it.  .  .  .  The  operator  strives  to  preserve  always  the  same  angle 

between  consecutive  radii;  this  obliges  her  to  make  a  calculation, 

for  in  attaching  the  threads  to  one  of  the  lines  of  the  frame  they 

are  inclined  to  it  more  and  more  and  the  distances  of  the  points  of 

attachment  follow  a  geometric  law  which  the  operator  fails  not  to 

follow,  sometimes  with  mathematical  exactitude 

"  When  all  the  radii  are  in  place,  the  worker  returns  to  the  cen- 
ter and  touches  the  threads  one  by  one,  as  if  counting  them,  but 
really  she  is  seeing  whether  one  may  not  be  wanting  ;  and  when 
she  finds  that,  by  mistake,  too  great  a  space  has  been  left  any- 
where, she  fills  it  with  a  supplementary  thread.  .  .  .  When,  by 
reason  of  the  obliquity  of  the  framework  the  radii  become  too 
long  the  spider  makes  a  ne^v  transverse  line  of  attachment.  The 
last  part  of  the  work,  the  long  spiral,  demands  patience,  for  it 
turns  about  the  center  of  the  web  a  great  number  of  times,  and 
each  spire  must  be  fastened  to  all  the  radii.  The  latter,  owing  to 
their  elasticity,  are  very  mobile  and  they  must  therefore  be  held  in 
place.  As  a  seamstress,  when  putting  together  two  pieces  of 
cloth,  begins  by  basting  th^m  at  the  principal  points  of  contact, 
so  the  spider  makes  a  provisional  spiral  with  large  turns,  which 
aids  her  in  putting  in  the  permanent  spiral,  and  which  is  removed 
later." 

Besides  those  already  noted,  we  are  told,  other  precautions  are 
necessary  to  insure  equal  tension  and  to  keep  the  radii  straight. 
The  spider  places  a  foot  on  the  preceding  spire  to  regulate  the 
distance  of  the  following  one,  while  her  forelegs  hold  the  radii  to 
which  the  spiral  must  be  fastened,  and  one  hind  leg  regulates  the 


tension  of  the  thread.  While  performing  this  task  she  rests  at 
regular  intervals,  taking  up  the  work  exactly  where  she  left  off. — 
Translation  fnade  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


.  5  Spiral 


DIAGRAM   OF  A  SPIDER'S  WEB. 


"  If  we  compare  the  dimensions  of 
live  size,  we  are  forced  to  recognize 
engineer,  who  builds  a  huge  network 


HOW   TO   CHEW   AND    HOW   TO   SWALLOW. 

IF  there  is  terror  in  the  unknown,  then  surely  Mr.  Hubert  Hig- 
gins  uses  at  least  two  awe-inspiring  words  when  he  asks,  in 
T/te  Lanre/,  "  Is  man  poltophagic  or  psomophagic.'' "  He  proceeds 
at  once,  however,  to  relieve  his  readers  by  volunteering  the  infor- 
mation that  in  the  Greek  language  "  poltos  "  signifies  porridge  and 
"  psomos  "  a  morsel ;  so  that  the  two  words  of  his  question  mean 
respectively  "  porridge-eating  "  and  "morsel-eating."  According 
to  Mr.  Higgins,  a  poltophagic  animal  is  one  that  swallows  its 
food  in  a  soft  or  mushy  condition,  while  a  psomophagic  creature 

disposes  of  it  in  large  fragments. 
The  question  is  therefore  whether 
man  masticates  his  food  as  much 
as  he  should.  In  a  review  of  Mr. 
Higgins's  article,  a  contributor  to 
T/te  Dietetic  and  Hygienic  Gazette 
(New  York)  says : 

"  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Horace 
Fletcher  and  Mr.  E.  H.  van  Som- 
eren  conducted  an  investigation 
into  the  subject  upon  which  Sir 
Michael  Foster  reported  as  fol- 
lows :  '  The  adoption  of  the  habit 
of  thorough  insalivation  of  food 
was  found,  in  a  consensus  of  opin- 
ion, to  have  an  immediate  and 
very  striking  effect  upon  appetite, 
making  this  more  discriminating 
and  leading  to  the  choice  of  a  more 
simple  dietary,  and,  in  particular, 
reducing  the  craving  for  flesh  food. 
The  appetite,  too,  is  beyond  all 
question  fully  satisfied  with  a  diet- 
ary which  had  a  total  considerably 
less  in  amount  than  with  ordinary 
habits  is  demanded.'  There  is 
thus  a  prima  facie  case  for  consid- 

.,    ,       ,       .  ,.    .  eration  of  the  relative  merits  of  the 

the  spider's  web  to  its  own  diminu-  1      1        r 

that  the  little  creature  is  really  an       two  methods  of  eating, 
of  cables."  "  It  appears  that  the  pharyngeal 

anatomy  of  the  poltophagic  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  psomophagic  varieties  of  animal.  For 
instance,  the  horse,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  typical  poltopha- 
gist,  has  a  soft  palate  which  is  thick  and  muscular,  and  extends 
centrally  well  down  in  front  of  the  large  and  rounded  epiglottis. 
This  arrangement  is  of  course  well  adapted  to  the  swallowing  of 
the  long,  fusiform,  semi-solid  masses  with  which  it  is  called  upon 
to  deal.  How  closely  the  soft  palate  is  related  to  the  tongue  and 
epiglottis  in  the  horse  is  shown  by  the  inability  of  this  animal  to 
breathe  through  its  mouth.  The  dog,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  type 
of  the  psomophagist.  In  this  creature  the  soft  palate  is  a  thin, 
translucent  membrane,  almost  devoid  of  muscle  fibers,  which 
seems  to  serve  no  other  purposes  than  that  of  a  valve  to  close  the 
posterior  nares  during  the  act  of  deglutition;  the  opening  of  the 
pharynx  is  large,  and  the  epiglottis  pointed  and  thin.  '  The  well- 
known  fact  that  the  dog  laps  water  shows  that  it  lacks  the  power  of 
suction  by  the  soft  palate.'  " 

Mr.  Higgins  holds  that  man  is  a  poltophagist.  He  has  succeed- 
ed in  recording  the  voluntary  movements  of  the  soft  palate  in  man 
and  illustrates  the  poltophagic  method  of  mastication  and  degluti- 
tion by  tracing  the  course  of  events  when  a  piece  of  currant  cake 
is  chewed  and  swallowed  in  this  way.  After  some  mastication 
has  taken  place,  the  following  is  the  sequence  of  events  : 

"  As  the  starch  is  converted  into  dextrose  it  is  dissolved  by  the 
saliva.  From  time  to  time  samples  of  the  fluid  contents  of  the 
anterior  buccal  cavity  are  withdrawn  (by  the  action  of  the  soft 
palate  and  tongue)  into  the  buccal  passage,  where  it  passes  on  to 
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the  posterior  buccal  cavity.  Wlien  sufficient  lias  collected  a  swal- 
lowing impulse  is  excited.  .  .  .  When  the  process  of  mastication 
and  deglutition  is  completed  there  is  nothing  left  but  some  almost 
dry  currant  skins  and  stones." 

The  writer  of  the  notice  goes  on  to  say : 

"  It  is  claimed  that  by  the  establishment  of  poltophagic  habits  of 
eating  the  appetite  becomes  well  dehned  at  the  commencement  of 
a  meal,  and  ceases  definitely  at  the  end  ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no 
unholy  hankering  after  nuts  and  wine  or  preserved  fruits  ;  there  is 
marked  increase  in  the  pleasure  of  eating  ;  the  taste  for  simple 
food  becomes  pronounced,  and  preferences  for  particular  chemical 
elements  of  the  simple  dietary  are  more  defined;  the  feces  are  les- 
sened in  amount  and  become  odor le.ss ;  the  large  intestine  becomes 
smaller,  and  the  feces  tend  to  remain  longer  in  the  bowel.  '  In  all 
cases  it  can  be  said  that  there  is  an  extraordinary  change  in  the 
general  health,  much  more  joy  of  living,  increased  power  of  work, 
and  freedom  from  the  infinitely  troublesome  concomitants  of 
chronic  illness.' 

**  Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms  poltophagy  seems  to  be  second 
cousin  to  vegetarianism,  and  will,  no  doubt,  claim  its  adherents 
like  every  other  innovation.  Those  who  are  well  will  probably 
laugh  at  it,  while  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  their  state  of 
health  will  equally  probably  try  the  new  method  and  feel  better. 
The  truth  would  .seem  to  be  that  the  sedentary  human  being  re- 
quires alteratives  at  intervals,  whether  they  be  medicinal  or  die- 
tetic or  administered  in  the  form  of  a  change  of  scene  or  of  occu- 
pation ;  and  if  a  man  is  unable  to  take  a  holiday  at  a  time  when  he 
is  afflicted  with  the  minor  but  very  real  discomforts  which  lead 
him  to  say  in  the  common  phrase  that  he  does  not'  feel  fit,'  he 
may  well  do  worse  than  attempt  the  new  art  of  eating  which  has 
been  described  above." 


midable  and  powerful  destroyer  of  all  life  :  it  disorganizes  the  tis- 
sues, it  kills  the  cells  and  organs,  as  every  one  knows.  Therefore 
Mr.  Dubois  did  not  draw  .sensational  conclusions  from  his  experi- 
ment. I'erhaps,  however,  he  did  not  make  it  sufficiently  known  in 
the  scientific  world." —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


RADIOBES    BEFORE    BURKE. 

THAT  Burke's  "  radiobe  "  experiments  were  performed  as  early 
as  last  autumn  by  a  French  biologist,  Raphael  Dubois, 
Professor  of  Physiology  at  the  University  of  Lyons,  is  asserted 
in  U Illustration  (Paris).  According  to  this  journal  Professor 
Dubois  described  his  investigations  in  a  paper  read  at  the  formal 
reopening  of  his  university,  November  3,  1904.  L^lllustration''s 
description  of  the  French  experiment,  showing  how  curiously  like 
it  was  Mr.  Burke's,  is  as  follows: 

"  He  laid  a  little  crystal  of  chlorid  of  barium  and  one  of  radium, 
with  all  due  antiseptic  precautions  upon  a  gelatin-culture  broth. 
In  the  nutritious  jelly  he  soon  saw  appear  a  considerable  quantity 
of  little  corpuscles,  which  quickly  sank  in  the  depths  and  increased 
in  volume.  The.se  corpuscles  so  closely  resembled  a  culture  of 
microbes  that  Mr.  Laveran,  the  eminent  pathologist,  to  whom  Mr. 
R.  Dubois  showed  one  of  his  tubes  at  the  Society  of  Biology,  at 
once  said  :  '  Why,  it  is  mold  ! '  It  was  not  mold,  however,  but 
granulation.  Certain  of  the.se  granulations  began  to  part,  to  sub- 
divide in  two.  Photographs  of  these  bodies  in  fission  were,  at  an- 
other meeting  of  the  same  society,  shown  to  another  jar'a;//  of  high 
standing,  Mr.  Hcnneguy,  Professor  of  Cytology  at  the  College  of 
France.  And  Mr.  Henneguy  declared  :  '  One  would  really  think 
one  was  looking  at  frog's  eggs  in  process  of  fission.'  These  two 
answers  sufficiently  show  how  closely  the  granulations  obained  by 
Mr.  Dubois  resemble  animate  matter. 

"These  granulations  can  be  produced  without  radium,  with  chlo- 
rid of  barium  alone;  but  there  is  chemical  similarity  between  ba- 
rium and  radium.  They  have  not  an  indefinite  duration,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Dubois's  observations;  they  are  seen  slowly  to  change 
into  crystals,  and  this  change  is  her  end.  After  having  seemed  to 
feed,  to  grow,  and  even  to  multiply,  they  .seem  to  die,  reaching  a 
condition  henceforward  fixed  and  stable.  Their  multiplication, 
however,  is  relative  ;  tiiere  is  no  true  reproduction,  no  formation 
of  similar  bodies  that  live  longer  than  their  progenitors  and  give 
birth,  in  their  turn,  to  bodies  that  do  the  same.  'It  would  really 
\\z  life,'  said  Mr.  Dubois  in  speaking  of  his  granulations,  '  if  they 
would  give  birth  to  beings  like  them.selves.  But  they  are  sterile 
r.iid  die-how  shall  I  say?  radically  bachelors,  without  descend- 
ants—a  total,  complete,  definitive  death.'  We  must  not,  then, 
speak  of  '  creation  of  life  "  nor  of  '  spontaneous  generation."  y\iul 
there  is  so  much  less  occasion  for  believing  radium  capable  of 
really  vivifying  any  matter  what.soever,  as  we  know  it  to  be  a  for- 


LIGHTNING    RODS    UP   TO    DATE. 

THE  matter  of  protection  from  lightning,  in  the  light  of  the 
most  recent  statistics,  observations  and  experiments,  is  ta- 
ken up  in  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed  in  1901  by  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects.  The  conclusions  of  this  body, 
which  included  several  well-known  scientific  men  and  engineers, 
tend  to  modify  in  important  directions  the  report  published  by  the 
Lightning  Rod  Conference  of  Great  Britain  in  1S82,  which  laid 
down  what  have  since  been  considered  the  standard  rules  on  the 
subject.  The  gist  of  these  was  that  buildings  should  be  protected 
by  copper-strip  conductors  well  grounded  at  the  bottom  and 
sharply  pointed  near  the  top.  While  the  observance  of  this  meth- 
od has  doubtless  saved  many  buildings,  there  has  been  a  general 
feeling  that  it  did  not  go  thoroughly  enough  into  the  matter,  and 
the  present  investigation,  which  covers  the  years  1901-04.  is  the 
result.  The  conclusions  are  thus  stated  editorially  in  The  Electri- 
cal World  and  Engineer  (New  York) : 

"As  the  result  of  the  investigation,  and  of  experimental  re- 
searches conducted  since  the  lightning-rod  conference  report  of 
1882,  the  whole  theory  of  lightning  protection  has  been  modified. 
The  old  idea  was  to  erect  perpendicular  conductors  from  good 
ground  to  the  top  of  the  building.  If  there  are  several  high  points 
on  the  building,  erect  a  perpendicular  to  each.  It  was  supposed 
that  a  vertical  rod  exercised  a  protecting  range  of  influence  for  a 
radial  distance  equal  to  its  own  height.  These  notions  are  aban- 
doned. It  is  now  supposed  that  lightning  flashes  are  of  two  dis- 
tinct characters,  or,  as  described  in  the  report,  there  are  A  flashes 
and  B  flashes.  The  vertical  conductor  is  all  right  for  the  A  flash, 
but  for  the  B  flash  it  may  be  of  no  use.  There  is  thus  always  the 
comforting  reflection  left  open  to  the  owner  of  a  lightning-struck, 
rodded  building  that  he  suffered  from  a  B  flash.  In  brief,  an  A 
flash  is  a  direct  or  main  discharge  between  cloud  and  ground, 
while  a  B  flash  is  a  side  discharge  between  one  cloud  and  ground 
precipitated  as  the  immediate  consequence  of  a  main  flash  between 
two  opposed  clouds.  The  only  complete  protection  against  a  B 
flash  is  to  construct  a  bird-cage  of  metal  around  the  building  and 
to  ground  the  bird-cage.  This  is  almost  precisely  the  construction 
followed  in  a  modern  skyscraper  or  tall  office-building,  except  that 
occasionally  the  steel  structure  is  not  very  thoroughly  grounded. 
It  is  noticed  in  the  report  that  these  tall  steel  structures  appear  to 
be  immune.  Those  who  work  inside  modern  tall  office-buildings, 
during  thunder-storms  ought  to  lay  this  consolation  to  their  souls : 
that  they  are  rendered  as  nearly  immune  to  lightning  as  modern 
science  can  devise.  A  flashes  and  B  flashes  may  jump  about  and 
envelop  them,  but  persons  who  are  well  inside  the  metal  bird-cage, 
may  consider  themselves  safe." 

The  new  report,  departing  from  the  old,  no  longer  recommends- 
to  gild,  platinize,  or  electroplate  the  points  near  the  top  of  a  rod, 
and  it  restores  iron  conductors  to  confidence,  preferring  them  to 
copper  (except  on  the  score  of  permanence)  because  of  the  larger 
inductance,  which  in  the  old  days  was  held  in  horror.  Finally, 
the  new  report  advises  that  two  rods  should  be  provided  on  each 
tower  or  high  part  of  a  building,  one  on  each  side.  The  writer 
concludes : 

"Horizontal  conductors  should  interconnect  all  vertical  rods  at 
the  roofridge  level,  and  also  at  the  ground  level.  This  works  in 
the  direction  of  the  bird-cage  theory.  All  large  masses  of  metal, 
in  or  on  the  building,  siiould  be  grounded  as  directly  as  possible. 
Gas-pipes  should  be  kept  away  from  lightning  conductors.  Steel- 
pipe  grounds  are  recommended,  terminating  below  in  packed  char- 
coal and  kept  moist  by  rain-flow  above.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  new  report  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  earlier  one, 
and  projKTty-owners  all  over  the  world  owe  thanks  to  the  commit- 
tee for  its  labors.  All  nations  have  taxes  and  lightning  damages* 
in  common." 
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IS   A    REVIVED   JUDAISM    POSSIBLE? 

N  the  multitude  of  counselors  there  is  safety,"  is  an  utterance 
that, according  to  Mr,  Alexander  H.  Japp,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E., 
has  not  been  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  the  descendants  ot  those  who 
gave  it  to  us. 

We  have  more  than  once  quoted  significant  surmises  as  to  the 
future  of  Judaism  in  America  (see  The  Literary  Digest,  Sep- 
tember lo,  1904,  and  June  24,  1905).  Now  Mr.  Japp,  writing  in 
The  Londott  (2uarterly  Review,  examines  the  problem  more  espe- 
cially as  it  presents  itself  in  England.  His  finding  is  that  Judaism 
is  imperiled  by  its  multitude  of  counselors,  and  by  the  absence  of 
a  spirit  of  charity  and  harmony  within  its  body  politic.  "Jewry  is 
not  bound  by  ties  of  blood,  but  by  a  spiritual  idea,"  once  declared 
Mr.  Zangwill.  This  spiritual  idea,  according  to  Mr.  Japp,  is  in 
danger  of  being  lost  sight  of  amid  bickerings  and  dissentions. 
"  Divisions,  sects,  splits  increase;  and  if  they  do  not  issue  in  the 
actual  formation  of  new  societies  or  synagogues,  the  effects  are 
seen  in  the  old  bodies,  and  may  be  summed  up  in  lack  of  unity, 
ill-veiled  opposition,  and  constant  disputation." 

As  illustrating  this  tendency  he  mentions  some  of  the  well- 
marked  classes  into  which  the  English  Judaism  of  to-day  is  divided. 
First,  there  is  the  unyielding  orthodox  party,  "  to  whom  the  most 
trifling  point  of  ritual  is  as  important  as  the  most  serious  question 
of  ethics."  Then  there  are  the  "  liberals,"  who  stand  between  the 
orthodox  and  the  "reformers."  The  latter,  according  to  Mr. 
Japp,  "  would  sweep  aside  what  are  indeed  the  essentials  of  Juda- 
ism." Then  comes  a  contingent  of  those  "  who  go  to  synagogue 
only  once  or  twice  a  year  and  favor  free-thinking  openly  in  most 
important  matters."  Again,  there  are  the  Zionites  and  the  anti- 
Zionites — with  their  subdivisions  ;  and  yet  again  there  are  the  "de- 
tached Jews,"  many  of  whom  have  completed  their  detachment 
by  the  enormity  of  "  mixed  marriages." 

Altho  he  perceives  this  welter  of  contending  opinions  to  be  sap- 
ping the  foundations  of  English  Judaism,  Mr.  Japp  does  not  de- 
spair of  the  situation,  but  indicates  what  he  believes  to  be  "  the 
only  true  path  back  to  real  unity,  life,  and  fellowship  in  the  Jew- 
ish as  in  any  other  religious  community."  This  path,  we  gather, 
is  to  be  found  in  a  renewed  reverence  for  labor  and  a  return  to 
simpler  standards  of  living.  Both  modern  Judaism  and  modern 
Christianity,  he  urges,  suffer  spiritually  by  their  tendency  to  em- 
phasize the  distinction  between  the  working  classes  and  the  non- 
working  classes.     We  read  further : 

"It  was  well  pointed  out  by  Emma  Lazarus  that  the  Jews  had 
lost  character  as  well  as  physical  energy  and  the  feeling  of  solidar- 
ity, by  the  fact  that  under  certain  influences  and  necessities  they 
had  ceased  to  be  workers,  producers,  and  had  become  speculators, 
financiers,  middlemen,  pedlers,  and  desire  nothing  else.  They 
had  thus  sacrificed  physical  development,  if  not  more,  far  more 
than  that.  Now  that  over  vast  areas  they  are  free,  they  must  get 
back  to  their  old  tradition  and  old  habit  in  this  respect.  That  is 
what  the  Jew  agitator  seldom  or  never  dreams  of.  In  Biblical  and 
Talmudic  times,  trades  and  handicrafts  were  universal.  Every 
conceivable  industry  and  kind  of  work  was  in  vogue  ;  labor  was 
universal;  learning  and  piety  did  not  seek  excuses  from  the  daily 
task,  but  enforced  it,  and  made  it  holy.  Work,  and  not  '  living  by 
one's  wits,'  was  considered  holy  and  blessed.  The  greatest  rabbis 
were  humble  artisans,  and  so  provided  for  themselves.  Hillel  was 
a  wood-cutter;  Rabbi  Chanina  was  a  shoemaker;  Rabbi  Judah 
was  a  tailor;  Rabbi  Joseph  was  an  architect;  Abba  Saul  was  a 
grave-digger;  and  Rabbi  Joshua  was  a  needle-maker.  Jesus  was 
a  carpenter,  and  the  son  of  a  carpenter;  Paul  was  a  tent-maker; 
and  Peter  was  a  fisherman.  In  the  Talmudic  colleges  of  Sura  and 
Pumbaditha,  the  scholars — farmers  and  mechanics — streamed  into 
the  tournament  halls  of  the  Halachah  only  when  their  work  had 
given  them  vacation." 

But  the  Jews  of  to  day,  he  alleges,  "  surpass  even  the  Gentiles  in 


their  love  of  luxury,  show,  and  extravagance,  in  their  aspiration 
after  tawdry  and  vulgar  exhibitions  and  all  the  degrading  associa- 
tions of  competitive  social  celebrations  and  functions. "    Moreover : 

"So  much  is  this  the  case  that  I  have  met  with  more  than  one 
Jew  of  elevated  ideal  who  privately  confessed  to  me  that  for  them 
'  mixed  marriages' — that  is,  marriages  with  Cientile  women — were 
made  necessary  because  of  lack  of  simplicity  and  domesticity,  and 
great  love  of  show  and  extravagance,  in  Jewish  women  of  their 
own  class.  For  the  Jews  who  oppose  '  mixed  marriages  '  as  insur- 
ing the  loss  of  later  generations  to  Judaism,  here  is  a  line  on  which 
they  are  called  to  work  and  seek  to  reform  to  simplicity  and  non- 
luxury." 

Mr.  Japp  believes  that,  in  spite  of  many  distressing  symptoms, 
English  Judaism  will  yet  seek  the  prescribed  path  of  its  salvation, 
"  a  practical  return  to  simplicity  of  life  and  habit,  to  true  ideals  of 
social  regeneration  and  uplifting,  through  the  individual  life." 


CHRISTIAN    CITIZENSHIP. 

\  NUMBER  of  secular  papers  in  England  have  recently  been 
-^^-  discussing  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  citizenship.  The 
discussion,  in  this  instance,  grew  up  around  a  question  in  the  Lon- 
don Times  correspondence  column  as  to  whether  politics  should  be 
discussed  in  chapels.  The  Daily  News  (London)  remarks  that  life 
can  not  be  separated  into  compartments,  sacred  and  secular. 
Now  a  writer  in  Collier's  Weekly  (New  York)  whom  the  editor 
characterizes  as  "  a  great  creative  artist  whose  reasons  for  ano- 
nymity seem  sufiicient  to  us  as  to  himself,"  asks  if  there  is  sucii 
a  thing  as  Christian  citizenship,  and  finds  an  answer  in  the 
negative.  He  claims,  however,  that  it  could  be  created.  "The 
process,"  he  alleges,  "would  be  quite  simple,  and  not  productive 
of  hardship  to  any  one."     We  read  further: 

"It  will  be  conceded  that  every  man's  first  duty  is  to  God  ;  it 
will  also  be  conceded,  and  with  strong  emphasis,  that  a  Christian's 
first  duty  is  to  God.  It  then  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
it  is  his  duty  to  carry  his  Christian  code  of  morals  to  the  polls  and 
vote  them.  Whenever  he  shall  do  that,  he  will  not  find  himself 
voting  for  an  unclean  man,  a  dishonest  man.  Whenever  a  Chris- 
tian votes,  he  votes  against  God  or  for  Him,  and  he  knows  this, 
quite  well.  God  is  an  issue  in  every  election  ;  He  is  a  candidate 
in  the  person  of  every  clean  nominee  on  every  ticket;  His  purity 
and  His  approval  are  there,  to  be  voted  for  or  voted  against,  and 
no  fealty  to  party  can  absolve  His  servant  from  his  higher  and 
more  exacting  fealty  to  Him  ;  He  takes  precedence  of  party,  duty 
to  Him  is  above  every  claim  of  party." 

If  Christians  should  vote  their  duty  to  God  at  the  polls,  urges 
this  anonymous  writer,  they  would  carry  every  election  and  do  it 
with  ease  : 

"They  would  elect  every  clean  candidate  in  the  United  States, 
and  defeat  every  soiled  one.  Their  prodigious  power  would  be 
quickly  realized  and  recognized,  and  afterward  there  would  be  no 
unclean  candidates  upon  any  ticket,  and  graft  would  cease.  No 
church  organization  can  be  found  in  the  country  that  would  elect 
men  of  foul  character  to  be  its  shepherd,  its  treasurer,  and  super- 
intendent of  its  Sunday-school.  It  would  be  revolted  at  the  idea  ;. 
it  would  consider  such  an  election  an  insult  to  God.  Yet  every 
Christian  congregation  in  the  country  elects  foul  men  to  public 
office,  while  quite  aware  tiiat  this  also  is  an  open  and  deliberate 
insult  to  God,  who  can  not  approve  and  does  not  approve  the  pla- 
cing of  the  liberties  and  the  well-being  of  His  children  in  the  hands 
of  infamous  men.  It  is  the  Christian  congregations  that  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  filling  of  our  public  offices  with  criminals,  for  the 
reason  that  they  could  prevent  it  if  they  chose  to  do  it.  They 
could  prevent  it  without  organizing  a  league,  without  framing  a 
platform,  without  making  any  speeches  or  passing  any  resolutions 
— in  a  word,  without  concert  of  any  kind.  They  could  accomplish 
it  by  each  individual  resolving  to  vote  for  God  at  the  polls — that  is 
to  say,  vote  for  the  candidate  whom  God  would  approve.  Can  a 
man  imagine  such  a  thing  as  God  being  a  Republican  or  a  Demo- 
crat, and  voting  for  a  criminal  or  a  blackguard  merely  because 
party  loyalty  required  it.     Then  can  we  imagine  that  a-  man  can 
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improve  upon  God's  attitude  in  this  matter,  and  by  help  of  profes- 
sional politicians  invent  a  better  policy?  God  has  no  politics  but 
cleanliness  and  honesty,  and  it  is  good  enough  for  men." 

If  the  Christians  of  America,  he  continues,  could  be  persuaded 
to  vote  **  God  and  a  clean  ticket/'  it  would  bring  about  a  moral 
revolution  that  would  save  the  country—"  a  country  whose  Chris- 
tians have  betrayed  and  are  destroying  it."  In  most  elections,  he 
says,  "  nothing  important  is  on  trial  except  Christianity."  And  he 
adds : 

"It  was  on  trial  in  Philadelphia,  and  failed;  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  failed;  in  Rhode  Island,  and  failed;  in  Connecticut,  and 
failed;  in  New  York,  and  failed;  in  Delaware,  and  failed;  in 
every  town  and  county  and  State,  and  was  recreant  to  its  trust; 
it  has  effusively  busied  itselt  with  the  small  matters  of  charity  and 
benevolence,  and  has  looked  on,  indifferent  while  its  country  was 
sinking  lower  and  lower  in  repute  and  drifting  further  and  further 
toward  moral  destruction.  It  is  the  one  force  that  can  save,  and 
it  sits  with  folded  hands." 


BUDDHISM    AS   A    RELIGION    FOR    LAPSED 
CHRISTIANS. 

BUDDHISM  and  Christianity  are  almost  at  one  on  ethical 
points,  but  dogmatically  they  are  diametrically  opposed. 
The  Christian  who  has  lost  his  grasp  of  church  doctrine,  but  be- 
lieves in  the  Golden  Rule,  may  find  rest  for  his  soul,  says  W.  S. 
Lilly  in  The  Fortnightly  Review  (London),  by  enrolling  himself 
among  the  followers  of  Buddha.  To  quote  his  own  words  with 
regard  to  Christianity  and  Buddhism  : 

"  There  is,  unquestionably,  much  in  common  between  the  charac- 
ter and  teaching  of  the  founders  of  the  two  religions.  Both  are 
represented  as  infinitely  pitiful  and  infinitely  wise.  Both  desired, 
beyond  all  things,  the  salvation  of  mankind.  Both  proclaimed  a 
royal  law  of  love,  the  love  of  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  the  Bud- 
dha, indeed,  including  among  the  objects  of  our  charity  those  poor 
relations  of  ours  which  we  call  the  brute  creation  :  '  Thou  shalt 
hurt  no  living  thing.'  Both  required  of  their  disciples  the  forsak- 
ing of  ail  and  the  following  of  the  Master.  Botli  taught  the  utter 
vanity  of  earthly  good,  insisted  on  self-denial,  and  exhibited  com- 
passion as  the  highest  law  of  life.  Both  inculcated  the  supreme 
necessity  of  purity  of  thought  and  intention.  Both  prescribed  the 
non-resistance  of  evil,  the  overcoming  of  evil  with  good.  Both 
had  especial  tenderne.ss  for  the  young,  the  poor,  the  suffering,  the 
outcast.  In  the  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us  of  the  lives 
of  both,  there  are  the  most  remarkable  parallelisms:  and,  what 
is  more  important  and  significant,  the  personality  of  both  must  be 
accounted  even  now  the  strongest  religious  forces  in  the  world, 
drawing  the  hearts  of  men  by  a  spiritual  magnetism  through  so 
manv  ages." 

But  when  we  come  to  the  doctrinal  section  of  Christianity  we 
find  it  clear,  positive,  and  in  full  harmony  with  the  general  theistic 
and  animistic  ideas  of  the  human  race,  says  this  writer,  while  Bud- 
dhism is  indefinite  and  vague  and  every  Buddhist  is  an  agnostic. 
In  liis  own  words  : 

"  If  tlie  ethical  teaching  and  spiritual  influence  of  the  Christ  and 
the  lUiddha  are  so  similar,  tlieir  dogmatic  teaching  is  as  opposite 
as  is  well  conceivable.  Christianity  is  before  all  things  theistic 
and  animistic.  '  Thou  slialt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
.  .  .  soul.'  is  its  first  and  great  commandment.  God  and  the  soul 
are  its  two  foundations.  Buddhism  is  sometimes  called  atheistic. 
The  statenuiit  requires  to  be  guarded  and  explained.  Buddliism 
recognizes  innumerable  dfiuis  or  gods,  who.  however,  are  of  the 
same  nature  as  nun  and  animals,  all  existence  being  of  one  kind  ; 
and  alllio  they  enjoy  a  period  of  bli.ss.  that  comes  to  an  end,  and 
they  must  at  last  die,  and  be  drawn  again  into  the  whirlpool  of  ex- 
istence, lint  of  the  all-perfect  creative  Deily  of  Christianity, 
Buddliism  knows  nothing.  The  question  of  the  origin  of  things  it 
regards  as  ultra  vires.  It  is,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  ag- 
nostic." 

The  ethical  teaching  of  Buddha  had  its  complement  in  the  doc- 


trine of  metempsychosis,  which  was  not  without  its  retributive 
side.     As  W.  S.  Lilly  says  of  the  founder  of  Buddhism  : 

"The  moral  law,  written  '  on  the  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart,'  he 
apprehended,  confessed,  and  revered.  It  was  for  him  the  highest 
and  ultimate  fact  beyond  which  he  could  not  go.  And  he  was  well 
aware  that  the  very  idea  of  law  implies  a  penal  sanction  :  a  law 
whicii  may  be  broken  with  impunity  is  no  law  at  all  :  justice  is,  of 
its  nature,  vindictive.  .  .  .  The  doctrine  of  transmigration  was 
undoubtingly  received  and  believed  throughout  India  in  his  time: 
a  certain  amount  of  evidence  may  be  adduced  for  it :  it  is  incapa- 
ble of  disproof :  he  saw  no  reason  for  questioning  it :  and  he  found 
in  it  the  sanction  and  the  instrument  of  the  law  of  righteousness 
ruling  throughout  the  universe." 

The  agnosticism  of  Buddhism,  he  observes,  is  the  point  on  which 
lapsed  Christians  find  a  common  and  sympathetic  religious  basis, 
and  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  is  in  harmony  with  that  of  evo- 
lution. He  continues,  speaking  of  those  who  have  lost  faith  in 
Christ : 

"It  is  to  these  lapsed  Christians—'  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
of  Israel,'  we  may  say — that  Buddhism  specially  addresses  its 
message.  It  views  them  with  much  sympathy;  their  negations 
are  in  accordance  with  the  Buddha's  doctrine.  But  pious  Bud- 
dhists know  well  that  men  and  societies  of  men  can  not  live  by 
mere  negations;  that  an  ethical  basis  of  life  is  necessary  to  us. 
Their  language  to  the  "advanced  '  thinkers  of  the  Western  world — 
if  I  may  venture  to  summarize  it — is  this  :  '  You  have  cast  off  an- 
cient animism,  traditional  theism.  You  have  done  well.  The 
great  truths  that  there  is  no  soul  in  man,  and  that  man  has  no 
knowledge  of  an  infinite  and  absolute  being,  were  long  ago  taught 
by  the  Buddha.  You  have  grasped  the  fundamental  fact  that  law 
rules  everywhere  throughout  the  phenomenal  universe,  whose  se- 
crets you  have  so  largely  explored.  .  .  .  We  announce  to  you  an 
order  which  is  the  counterpart,  in  the  ethical  and  spiritual  sphere, 
of  your  scientific  order  in  the  phenomenal ;  an  order  where  causa- 
tion and  the  conservation  of  energy  equally  prevail ;  an  order 
which  is  ruled  absolutely  by  law :  an  order  which  is  as  true  a  real- 
ity, nay,  a  truer,  for  all  phenomena  are  impermanent,  all  integra- 
tions are  unstable;  but  the  law  of  righteousness  abides  forever. 
It  is  the  law  of  the  universe.  .  .  .  That  is  the  kernel  of  the  Bud- 
dha's teaching;  it  is  by  the  proclamation  of  his  law  of  right- 
eousness, with  its  mechanism  of  moral  retribution,  called  by  us 
Karma,  that  he  gives  to  life  its  true  interpretation  and  indi- 
cates its  real  value,  guiding  us  from  agnosticism  to  gnosis." 


WIDENING  BREACH   BETWEEN  CONSERVATIVE 
AND   ADVANCED   THEOLOGY. 

THE  gulf  between  the  conservative  and  the  advanced  schools 
of  theological  thought,  especially  in  Germany  where  these 
antitheses  find  their  sharpest  expression,  has  recently  received  em- 
phasis and  definition  by  ofificial  declarations  that  are  being  made 
from  both  sides.  Such  a  declaration,  recently  published,  and 
signed  by  such  leading  conservative  men  as  the  theological  pro- 
fessors Cremer,  of  Greifswald  (now  deceased),  Koehler,  of  Halle, 
Schlutter,  of  Tiibingen,  Braun,  general  church  superintendent  in 
Berlin,  Faber,  holding  a  similar  position,  and  the  infiuential  agi- 
tator. Dr.  Johannes  Lepsius,  of  Grosslichterfelde,  contained  an 
appeal  for  an  unofficial  "  Silent  Union  "  of  the  conservatives  (a 
union  no  sooner  suggested  than  accomplished),  on  the  basis  of  the 
following  principles : 

I.  The  current  scientific  spirit,  as  this  has  gained  currency 
in  the  learned  world  of  the  day,  and  not  least  in  the  theological 
methods  and  manners  of  the  times,  has  accomplished  the  follow- 
ing results:  («)  It  has  practically  ruined  theological  science;  {b) 
it  has  barred  the  way  to  faith  for  the  peoples  of  our  own  times, 
even  for  those  who  are  well  disposed  and  has  deprived  them  of 
the  proper  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  Word  of  God  and  of 
the  church  and  its  divine  mission  and  its  practical  work. 

In  addition  modern  theology  has  produced  the  following  evil 
results,  viz.,  has  made  the  work  of  the  Church  very  superficial  in 
its  character;  has  made  it  impossible  to  satisfy  the  spiritual  needs 
of  the  believers  ;  has  produced  a  weakness  in  the  defense  of  Chris- 
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tian  truth,  and  has  seriously  damaged  the  influence  of  Christianity 
on  the  people  at  large. 

2.  In  conscious  and  decided  opposition  to  this  false  type  of  the- 
ological thought  it  is  imperatively  necessary  to  emphasize  the  true 
Biblical  teachings,  as  these  find  their  expression  in  the  faith,  in 
the  living  God,  and  in  the  only-begotten  Son,  the  crucified  and 
arisen  Lord,  as  these  things  were  confessed  by  the  apostles  and 
the  reformers.  This  work  is  to  be  done  :  (a)  with  all  the  means 
of  a  thorough,  theological,  and  Bible-believing  investigation  ;  (d) 
with  the  corresponding  influence  in  the  practical  life  of  the  Church  ; 
(c)  with  the  aggressive  struggle  against  the  opposing  views,  in  all 
of  their  consequences,  also  in  the  public  life  of  the  people;  (d) 
with  the  full  power  of  a  personal  Ciiristianity  on  all  occasions. 

3.  The  decisive  struggle  against  this  modern  tendency  is  accord- 
ingly an  absolute  desideratum  for  the  development  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  on  earth,  and  is  a  demand  of  an  earnest  Christian  con- 
science. 

The  time  has  come  when  success  in  this  direction  is  only  possi- 
ble by  the  union  and  cooperation  of  those  who  share  these  convic- 
tions. 

The  Chronik  der  Christliche  Welt,  which  publishes  this  appeal, 
gives  also  more  than  a  solid  column  of  names  of  prominent  men 
who  have  joined  hands  for  this  crusade. 

Another  evidence  of  the  aggressive  character  of  the  conservative 
school  appears  in  the  transactions  of  the  Eleventh  Continental 
Mission  Conference,  held  in  Bremen.  This  immense  and  influen- 
tial international  body  adopted  a  declaration,  published  in  the 
Allgemeine  Mission  Zeitschri/t,  of  Berlin,  in  which  it  is  claimed 
that  the  destructive  teachings  of  modern  theology  is  a  fatal  blow 
to  the  work  of  Christian  missions,  as  it  denies  all  that  upon  the 
preaching  of  which  Christian  mission  work  lives  and  thrives. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Radicals  are  not  afraid  to  declare  what 
they  consider  their  rights.  They  had  been  asked  to  leave  the 
Church  whose  faith  they  no  longer  share.  At  a  meeting  in  Goslar 
they  made  in  substance  the  following  "  declaration  of  their  rights  "  : 

We  protest  emphatically  against  the  demands  made  by  orthodox 
conventions  and  papers,  that  the  adherents  of  a  more  liberal  theol- 
ogy voluntarily  withdraw  from  the  existing  church  organizations 
and  form  organizations  of  their  own.  This  demand  is  a  gross  in- 
justice, as  the  positions  we  represent  are  only  legitimate  and  per- 
missible developments  of  Protestant  principles  and  practises.  We 
claim  a  right  to  remain  in  the  Church  of  the  Reformation.  —  Trans- 
lations made  for  The.  Literary  Digest. 


.    SUGGESTIONS    TOWARD    A    METHOD    OF 
THEOLOGICAL    RECONSTRUCTION. 

ANY  theological  reconstruction  within  the  body  of  Christian- 
ity, as  Prof.  Shailer  Mathews  points  out,  must  presuppose 
the  possibility  of  such  a  treatment  of  the  Scnptures,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  New  Testament,  as  will  enable  one  to  distinguish 
with  reasonable  accuracy  between  the  truth  and  its  Biblical  ex- 
pression. Or,  to  put  the  matter  more  technically,  and  in  the  Pro- 
fessor's own  words,"  the  presupposition  of  all  theological  recon- 
struction is  the  existence  of  criteria  which  shall  enable  one  to 
distinguish  the  concepts  and  processes  which  conditioned  the  Bib- 
lical writers  from  the  religious  experience  and  truth  which  admit 
tedly  constitute  the  real  substance  of  what  we  call  revelation." 
Such  criteria,  he  claims,  will  be  found  among  the  thoughts  and 
concepts  recurrent  in  the  Biblical  period.  He  thus  makes  it  a 
prerequisite  of  the  theologian  that  he  be  a  historian.  "Theologi- 
cal reconstruction,"  he  declares,  "  tliat  shall  in  any  true  measure  be 
based  on  the  New  Testament  is  dependent  not  only  upon  the 
strictly  philological  exegesis,  but  also  upon  that  larger  historical 
•exegetical  process  that  endeavors  to  separate  the  content  of  a  cor- 
rectly apprehended  teaching  from  the  historical  form  in  which  it 
is  cast."  By  means  of  that  separation  the  content  stands  clear, 
and  "it  is  with  the  content  alone,"  the  author  avers,  "that  men  of 
to-day  feel  more  than  an  antiquarian  interest."  Prof.  Shailer 
Mathews,  who  is  of  the  department  of  systematic  theology  of  the 
^University  of  Chicago,  formulates  these  views  in  a  volume  entitled 


PROF.   SHAILER   MATHEWS, 

Of  the  department  of  systematic  theology  in  the 
University  of  Chicago. 


"The  Messianic  Hope  in  the  New  Testament,"  which  forms  one 
of  the  decennial  publications  of  that  institution.  The  method  in- 
dicated, the  author  declares,  will  be  usable  in  any  theological  re- 
construction actuated  by  loyalty  to  the  historic  Gospel.  We  read 
further : 

"There  must  be  first  a  precise  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  as  it 
stands  in  the  New  Testament,  in  its  own  terms  and  from  its  own 
point  of  view.  Second,  there  must  be  a  discrimination  between 
the  Messianic  and  kindred  interpretative  formulas  and  concepts, 
on  the  one  hand ,  and ,  on 
the  other,  the  facts  in 
the  records  of  the  life 
of  Christ  and  of  Chris- 
tian experience  which 
fair-minded  criticism, 
psychology,  and  socio- 
logy will  regard  as  as- 
sured. Then,  third, 
there  will  be  the  pre- 
sentation of  these  facts, 
through  the  use  of  such 
interpretative  and  peda- 
gogical concepts  as  will 
do  for  to-day  what  the 
various  concepts  of  the 
New  Testament  did  for 
their  day." 

The  author  continues : 

"Such  a  method 
judges  historical  facts 
by  genuinely  historical 
criteria,  and  therefore 
distinguishes  between 
the  essential  and  purely 
economic  elements  of 
Christianity  without 
abandoning  scientific  limitations.  From  it  there  must  result  a  new 
confidence  and  appreciation  of  that  historical  gospel  which  gave  rise 
to  faith  rather  than  was  caused  by  faith.  For  while  the  method  will 
recognize  to  the  full  the  fundamental  verities  of  Christian  experi- 
ence, it  also  will  give  full  value  to  historical  facts.  In  these  it  will 
find  data  for  the  same  moral  stimulus  and  the  same  religious  hope 
they  have  always  aroused  during  the  centuries  of  Christian  history. 
On  the  one  side,  this  method  avoids  that  assertion  of  tiie  perpet- 
ual authority  of  interpretative  concepts  and  that  dogmatism  which 
have  always  proved  fatal  to  the  spontaneous  and  persuasive  ex- 
pression of  the  Christian  spirit;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  avoids 
that  mysticism  which  belittles  the  historical  facts  which  really  have 
made  Christian  assurance  possible.  Such  a  historical  method 
prepares  the  way  for  religious  psychology  and  leads  to  a  theology 
at  once  scientifically  positive  in  its  reliance  upon  objective  facts, 
consonant  with  the  known  laws  of  personality  and  historical  criti- 
cism ;  it  conserves  every  essential  fact  and  implication  of  the  Gos- 
pel as  it  was  preached  by  Jesus  and  Paul,  and  revitalizes  that 
Christian  hope  of  deliverance  from  sin  and  death  that  has  been  the 
great  power  of  historical  orthodoxy." 

The  writer  expresses  his  belief  that  there  is  room  for  such  a  the- 
ology '"at  once  critical,  experiential,  historical,  revering  Jesus  as 
the  divine  way  rather  than  the  divine  end,  dominated  by  a  convic- 
tion of  immortality,  and  insistent  that  humanity  needs  to  be  saved 
from  sin  and  suffering,  and  that,  by  sharing  in  the  divine  life  re- 
vealed in  Jesus,  humanity  can  be  carried,  both  generically  and  in- 
dividually, to  the  next  and,  because  spiritual,  higher 'stage  of  that 
process  which  is  the  expression  of  the  eternal  will  of  God."  The 
eternal  element  in  Christianity,  he  declares,  is  "not  an  interpreta- 
tive concept  born  of  an  abandoned  cosmology  and  a  persistently 
political  conception  of  God,  but  the  eternal  life  born  of  God 
through  the  mediation  of  faith  in  Jesus  as  his  revelation."  The 
form  in  which  this  belief  is  expressed  is  in  the  present  writer's  view 
inessential ;  it  may  be  made  dynamic  in  reason  and  will  by  the  use 
of  whatever  world-view  that  may  be  regarded  the  modern  equiva- 
lent of  Messianism,  or  by  any  definition  of  the  divine  personality 
satisfactory  to  modern  thought. 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT. 


THE    MENACE   OF  JAPANESE   AMBITION. 

THE  war  between  Russia  and  Japan,  following  on  the  victory 
of  Japan  over  China,  is  likely  to  be  far-reaching  in  its  results. 
It  already  has  had  its  effect  on  the  very  heart  of  Russian  social 
and  political  life,  and  the  success  of  the  Mikado's  armies  and  fleets 
has  encouraged  and  intensified  the  revolutionary  frenzy  of  the 
Muscovite  reformers.  But  its  most  important  consequences  are 
to  be  discerned  in  the  future  which  it  is  preparing  for  China.  Ac- 
cording to  Rend  IMnon,  in  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (Paris),  Japan 
has  shown  to  China  the  superiority  of  European  over  East  Asiatic 
civilization ;  has  induced  China  more  and  more  to  open  the  way 
for  the  admission  of  foreign  methods  and  machinery,  so  that  "  the 
("rreat  Wall,  that  monstrous  anachronism  which  separated  the 
Middle  Kingdom  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  crumbling  into 
dust." 

Mr.  Pinon  traces  in  detail  the  profound  influence  which  Japan  is 
exercising  over  China,  and  indicates  the  peril  to  which  he  thinks 
all  interests  but  those  of  the  yellow  races  are  thus  exposed  in  the 
Far  East.     In  his  own  words: 

"The  victories  of  Japan  on  sea  and  land,  the  backdown  of  Eu- 
rope which  has  resulted,  the  elimination  of  Russian  power  in  the 
seas  of  the  Far  East,  leave  no  one  in  the  front  rank,  in  view  of 
Ciiina's  distractions,  but  triumphant  Japan.  Leaving  out  of  the 
question  the  competition  of  America,  which  is  now  preparing  and 
arming  for  the  struggle,  Japan  is  mistress  of  the  Yellow  Seas  ;  she 
is  ready  to  exercise  what  influence  she  chooses  on  the  destiny  of 
the  Middle  Kingdom,  for  in  the  struggle  for  domination  in  the 
Pacific  she  has  proved  the  victor." 

At  some  length  he  proceeds  to  show  how  China  is  learning  from 
Japan  "  to  accept  resignedly  European  civilization  which  her 
adroit  neighbors  know  so  well  how  to  present  in  a  form  easy  to 
a.ssimilate  and  so  disguised  as  to  conceal  its  foreign  origin."  The 
Japanese  have  learned  from  Europe  and  are  now  the  teachers  of 
China,  "and  by  this  means  intend  little  by  little,  to  expel  the  Occi- 
dentals from  Extreme  Asia  and  escape  from  their  competition." 
The  Japanese  have  found  it  easy  from  their  physical  affinity,  dress, 
writing,  and  language  to  permeate  China.  They  have  been  the 
agents  of  Chinese  reform.  Under  the  direction  of  Japanese  sol- 
diers China  has  constituted  an  army  on  a  European  model.     Jap- 


anese instructors  conduct  the  four  military  colleges,  similar  to  that 
of  Saint-Cyr,  which  have  been  opened  in  different  cities.  Every 
year  700  Chinese  youths,  educated  in  the  schools  of  Japan,  receive 
a  commission  in  the  Chinese  army,  and  there  are  at  present  3,000 
such  officers  in  China.  At  the  beginning  of  1902  a  colonel  attached 
to  the  Japanese  legation  at  Peking  was  appointed  to  organize  a 
body  of  police,  and  at  present  a  hundred  Japanese  instructors  are 
engaged  in  training  the  recruits  to  this  force.  The  immemorial 
triennial  government  examinations  in  China  have  gradually  been 
abolished  and  youths  are  regularly  educated  abroad  and  especially 
in  Japan — some  at  military  schools,  others  as  railroad  or  mining 
engineers,  while  others  study  law.  Nearly  2,500  Chinese  students 
are  found  in  Japanese  schools  and  universities. 

Education  in  China  has  largely  become  Europeanized  through 
Japanese  influence.  School  and  college  buildings  are  constructed 
in  the  European  style.  Mr.  Pinon  continues  to  say  that  Japan 
assumes  the  role  of  elder  brother  to  China  rather  from  considera- 
tions of  self-interest  than  from  benevolent  motives  : 

"The  Japanese  aspire  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  yellow  race,  to 
which  they  wish  to  secure  the  hegemony  of  the  globe,  after  deliv- 
ering themselves  from  the  Europeans." 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  this  writer  points  out,  that  the  influ- 
ence which  the  Japanese  are  exercising  in  the  Middle  Kingdom 
has  had  an  amazing  effect  upon  Chinese  commerce.  The  imports 
and  exports  of  that  country  in  1895  amounted  to  32,016.680  taels ; 
in  1903  to  80,731,778  taels.  The  tonnage  of  the  Japanese  ships 
which  entered  Chinese  ports  in  1897  was  660,707  ;  by  1903  it  had 
risen  to  7'965058- 

The  principal  field  of  Japanese  activity,  we  are  told,  has  been 
the  province  of  Fo-Kien,  opposite  Formosa,  where  Japan  instituted 
a  school  of  the  Japanese  language,  and  filled  the  local  military  col- 
lege with  Japanese  teachers.  The  Japanese  have  used  every 
means,  honest  and  dishonest,  to  dislodge  the  European  settlers 
and  factors.  They  claimed,  and  for  some  time  established,  a 
monopoly  of  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  camphor.  "The  tyranny 
of  the  Japanese  became  so  intolerable,"  says  Mr.  Pinon,  "that  it 
ended  in  making  them  the  objects  of  popular  hate." 

He  .subsequently  states  definitely  the  end  and  aim  of  Japan  in 
their  operations  in  China,  and  declares  : 

"The  object  of  the  Japanese  is  clearly  apparent.     They  wish  to 


THE  japanf.sk  ijream  (M'  vkiokv. 
The    Hear   in  cliains  supporting  tlie  con<|ueriir,  who  rejoices  in  a  luine  war 
indemnity.  -Australian  Kcvim-  of  A'nints  i  Mell)oiirne). 
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Japan  at  tiie  fL-et  of  Witte. 


— F/o/i  (,\'ienna). 
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organize  in  the  Middle  Kingdom  a  sort  of  moral  and  economic 
protectorate,  and  to  exploit  for  their  own  profits  all  the  national 
avenues  of  trade  ;  then  to  expel,  gradually,  Europeans  and  Ameri- 
cans and  to  enforce,  for  the  L)enefit  of  the  yellow  race,  a  new  Mon- 
roe doctrine.  This  is  their  first  purpose  and  the  following  is  their 
second  :  to  overcome  and  crush  out  the  elements  of  national  Chi- 
nese opposition  which,  together  with  European  competition,  stands 
in  the  way  of  Japan's  too  brutal  hegemony." 

He  plainly  asserts  that  both  English  and  Americans  were  fooled 
by  the  Japanese  on  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war,  and  proceeds  : 

"  One  of  the  excuses  for  the  present  war  lay  in  the  fact  that  Jap- 
anese, English,  and  Americans  alike  feared  the  power  of  Russia 
in  hindering  by  a  tariff  the  progress  of  foreign  trade  in  Manchuria. 
This  fear  of  losing 'the  open  door,' in  case  the  Muscovite  grew 
paramount,  blinded  commercial  England,  and  The  Titnes  (London) 
said  'Japan  in  Asia  is  fighting  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  ideal  against 
a  military  despotism  ' ;  accordingly  the  English  merchants 
burst  into  applause  at  the  early  suc- 
cesses of  the  Mikado's  fleets  and 
armies.  To-day  their  enthusiasm  is 
not  quite  so  overflowing.  They  be- 
gin to  see  that  the  triumph  of  Japan 
will  mean  their  banishment  from  the 
Far  East.  In  order  to  effect  this  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  the  Japan- 
ese to  impose  tariffs  and  abolish  "the 
open  door.'  Thanks  to  their  politi- 
cal ascendancy  and  military  prestige, 
they  can  easily  supplant  the  Euro- 
peans at  every  point  by  completing 
the  'Japanization  '  of  China  and  its 
transformation  in  every  department 
of  national  life,  military,  economic, 
and  social." 

The  writer  says  that  the  Chinese 
boycott  of  American  goods  was  ef- 
fected by  the  reform  party,  and  if 
not  suggested  by  the  Japanese  was 
immensely  to  their  advantage.  He 
asks  whether  this  Japanese  prepon- 
derance, moral  and  economic,  in 
Chinese  affairs  will  not  eventuate  in 
political  supremacy.  He  decides 
that  such  a  consummation  is  by  no 
means  improbable.  He  concludes 
by  saying  that  China  is  able  to  take 
care  of  herself,  and  is  more  wide 
awake  than  she  appears  to  be.  To 
quote : 

"This  Japanization  of  China,  if  it 
end  in  the  political  revolution  which 
it  seems  to  threaten  and  in  the  en- 
forcement of  a  Monroe  doctrine  for 
the  benefit  of  the  yellow  race,  will  cer- 
tainly prove  dangerous  to  the  inter- 
ests of  all  the  other  Powers.  .  .  .  The 
part  that  Europe  has  to  play  under 
such  circumstances  is  plain.     If  the 

independence  of  China  is  imperiled  or  commercial  freedom  threat- 
ened by  the  too  preponderating  influence  of  Japan,  the  Occidental 
nations  must  resort  to  China  for  redress.  .  .  .  For  if  the  Japanese 
think  that  the  awakening  of  national  sentiment  in  the  Middle  King- 
dom will  serve  their  own  interests  to  the  detriment  of  none  but 
Europeans  and  Americans,  they  will  probably  soon  find  out  that 
their  teachings  have  been  only  too  well  understood  by  the  Chinese." 

Still  more  full  of  apprehension  are  the  words  of  Count  Vay  von 
Vaya  in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  (Berlin),  who  asks,  speaking  of 
the  feelings  of  mingled  congratulation  and  alarm  with  which  the 
news  of  Japanese  successes  was  greeted  in  Europe  : 

"  What  would  happen  if  the  Japanese  should  absorb  the  whole 
of  Eastern  Asia,  and  perhaps  also  Siberia?  And,  above  all,  what 
would  happen  if,  united  with  China,  she  should  overflow  Russian 


territory  with  her  numberless  squadrons  and  even  penetrate  to  the 
heart  of  Europe.'  The  old  time  incursion  of  the  Tartars  at  once 
occurs  to  the  memory.  And  why  is  it  inconceivable  that  some 
ambitious  leader  should  seek  to  imitate  the  career  of  Genghis 
Khan?  A  new  military  genius,  a  yellow  Napoleon,  popular  as  the 
French  soldier,  and  more  powerful  by  his  personal  prestige,  would, 
with  his  millions  of  adherents  and  countless  soldiers,  prove  a  most 
formidable  and  dangerous  foe  to  Europe." -—Traus/atw/is  made 
for  Thk  Literary  Digest. 


THE   HISTORIC    MEETING   THAT    EXCITED   ALL    EUROPE. 

An  interesting  photograph  of  the  Czar  and  the  Kaiser  in  conversa- 
tion at  Bjoerkoe. 


AS  TO   WAR   BETWEEN    ENGLAND   AND 
GERMANY. 

'  I  "HE  irritation  excited  between  Germany  and  England  by  the 

■•-       Morocco  question,  was  somewhat  increased  by  the  feeling 

which  aro.se  in  Europe  over  the  half-furtive  interview  of  the  Czar 

and  the  Kaiser  at  Bjoerkoe.     When  the  German  press  raised  angry 

voices  over  the  projected  cruise  of 
the  Channel  Squadron  in  the  Baltic, 
the  situation  became  almost  acute, 
and  after  the  English  and  French 
fleets  were  reviewed  in  company  by 
King  Edward  VII.,  the  German  pa- 
pers began  to  discuss  the  results  of 
a  German  defeat  by  sea.  These  in- 
cidents give  interest  to  an  article  in 
the  Deutsche  Revue  (Stuttgart),  in 
which  Sir  Charles  Bruce,  long  ex- 
perienced in  the  imperial  service,  and 
eminent  as  a  political  writer,  gives 
his  views  as  to  the  possibility  of  war 
between  Germany  and  England. 

He  begins  by  pointing  out  that  a 
traditional  friendship  has  united  the 
two  countries;  that  their  race,  poli- 
tics, and  religions  have  sprung  from 
kindred  stems.  Their  intellectual 
ideals  are  similar,  and  Chaucer  and 
Shakespeare  were  studied  in  (Ger- 
many at  a  time  when  England  had 
almost  neglected  her  greatest  mas- 
ters of  poetry.  The  two  nations 
seem  to  form,  he  says,  almost  a 
unique  stock,  distinct  alike  from  the 
Latin,  Slavonian,  and  East  Asiatic 
races.  These  considerations,  he 
thinks,  joined  to  the  historical  ex- 
perience of  the  two  peoples,  point  to 
the  preservation  of  peace. 

He  considers  at  length  the  Mo- 
rocco question  in  its  connection  with 
England  and  Germany  and  comes  to 
the  following  conclusion  : 


"  As  a  result  of  the  Morocco  ques- 
tion, I  do  not  see  how,  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  war  can 
arise  either  from  the  German  interposition  at  Tangier,  or  any  sub- 
.sequent  complications  resulting  therefrom." 

The  general  question  of  war  between  Germany  and  England  he 
handles  more  cautiously,  and  remarks: 

"  I  am  not  inclined  to  answer  the  general  question  of  war  be- 
tween the  two  countries  by  pronouncing  it  impossible.  The  Anglo- 
Japanese  Treaty,  with  all  its  consequences  to  England,  and,  as  I 
believe,  to  the  whole  world,  seemed  likely  during  the  past  year  to 
involve  us  in  war  with  at  least  two  European  Powers.  And  the 
readjustment  and  redistribution  of  power  in  the  Far  East  has  since 
then  opened  up  a  new  world  of  difficulties.  I  do  not,  however, 
hesitate  to  declare  that  the  possibility  of  war  might  be  reduced  by 
mutual  concessions  to  the  point  of  zero,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  an 
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entente  cordiale  would  easily  remove  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
peace,  and  bring  about  a  connection  with  England  which  would 
revive  the  traditional  friendship  with  the  German  kingdom,  as 
under  the  hegemony  of  Prussia,  which  has  stood  the  lest  of  two 
centuries  of  time." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  show  that  two  circumstances  aggravate 
the  danger  of  estrangement  between  Germany  and  England.  The 
one  is  the  restless  virulence  of  the  press,  the  other  the  bitterness 
of  commercial  competition.     In  view  of  this  he  continues  : 

"It  would  be  foolish  in  discussing  the  likelihood  of  peace  or 
war  between  the  European  States  to  overlook  the  influence  of  the 
press.  I  have  frequently  pointed  out  the  tendency  that  nowadays 
shows  itself  to  turn  not  only  political  but  also  commercial  questions 
into  occasions  of  discord  between  nations.  This  tendency  is  in- 
creasing from  the  fact  that  the  daily  press  is  becoming  more  and 


in  style  of  manufacture  and  system  of  distribution.  This  lesson 
was  soon  learnt  by  their  competitors,  and  to  a  jealous  spirit  of  bit- 
terness has  succeeded  in  the  trade  relations  of  the  two  peoples  a 
rivalry  based  only  on  free  and  honorable  emulation." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND  AT  PORTSMOUTH. 

John  Bull  (to  France)     '"  Xow  we  can  have  a  quiet  swim." 
France—"  Ves — but  what  is  that  busybody  doing  here  ?  " 

—Amsterdammey  (Amsterdam). 

more  under  the  control  of  capitalism  whose  interests  it  is  compelled 
to  represent  and  advocate.  Within  the  last  ten  years  the  Euro- 
pean press  has  become  an  instrument  of  excitement  and  war  agita- 
tion, which  from  time  to  time  has  actually  crippled  the  efforts  of  the 
most  astute  diplomacy." 

He  makes  no  discrimination  in  accusing  French,  German,  and 
English  newspapers  as  equally  involved  in  this  serious  charge. 

"There  is  no  need  to  make  invidious  comparisons  on  this  point; 
the  French  press  is  just  as  bad  as  the  German,  and  the  German  no 
better  than  the  F'rench.  A  section  of  the  English  press  speak  in 
such  a  tone  that  their  readers,  especially  those  foreign,  can 
not  but  think  that  it  is  their  object  to  antagonize  England  and 
Kaiser  VVilhelm,  and  to  aggravate  the  strained  relations  between 
Germany  and  France." 

Trade  jealousy,  he  tinally  adds,  can  not  be  put  out  of  the  ques- 
tion in  considering  the  possibility  of  war  or  peace.  In  his  own 
words : 

"  It  was  quite  natural  that  the  foreign  trade  of  Germany  should 
extend  over  a  market  hitherto  practically  monopolized  by  England, 
and  that  the  resulting  jealousy  should  have  had  some  share  in  dis- 
turliing  the  friendly  relations  i)etween  the  two  countries.  But  this 
condition  of  things  did  not  last  long.  The  representatives  of  Brit- 
ish industry  never  entertained  the  silly  idea  tliat  a  lost  market  was 
to  be  regained  Ijy  war.  The  causes  of  German  success  were  evi- 
dent'. It  was  the  result  of  a  careful  examination  /'//  situ  of  local 
needs,  and  of  an  accommodation  of  methods  to  these  needs  both 


LORD    CURZON    AND    ENGLAND'S   NEW    INDIAN 

POLICY. 

ONE  principle  of  Anglo-Saxon  government  has  always  been 
that  the  King,  President,  or  State  Governor  carries  the 
sword,  and  commands  the  fighting  forces  of  his  dominion.  Hith- 
erto in  India  the  Viceroy  and  his  council  have  directed  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Indian  army,  and  controlled  its  movements.  The 
Balfour  Ministry  has  changed  all  tiiis  and  made  Lord  Kitchener 
head  of  the  army  while  the  Viceroy  is  merely  a  civil  governor. 
Lord  Curzon,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  progressive  rulers  that 
India  has  ever  had,  resented  the  loss  of  power,  independence,  and 
prestige  entailed  on  him  by  Balfour's  unprecedented  action,  and 
has  resigned  his  office.  His  retirement  is  considered  to  be  a  heavy 
blow  to  the  provinces  he  so  judiciously  administered,  while  the 
changes  made  in  the  administration  are  revolutionary.  According 
to  The  Ifidian  Review  (Madras),  "  The  old  order  has  suddenly  and 
somewhat  rudely  been  shaken.  The  effectual  safeguards  of  the 
past  have  been  swept  away  and  a  new  and  easy  way  for  a  military 
autocracy  has  been  paved;"  and  an  Indian  publicist,  writing  in 
the  same  journal,  declares:  "All  India,  European  and  native — 
the  military  section  excepted — view  with  consternation  and  dismay 
the  probable  mischievous  consequences  to  the  country  of  the  new- 
fangled measure  of  military  administration^a  measure  as  revolu- 
tionary as  it  is  disastrous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  State  in  the 
immediate  future." 

Referring  to  the  official  labors  of  Lord  Curzon  in  India  The 
Times  (London)  summarizes  them  as  "what  must  rank  among  the 
most  brilliant  and  strenuous  pieces  of  work  accomplished  for  the 
Empire  in  our  times."  Speaking  of  his  dispute  with  Lord  Kitch- 
ener and  subsequent  resignation  The  Standard  obser\es: 

"  The  point  raised  by  the  Viceroy  was  one  on  which  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  Government  to  give  way.  But  no  attempt  was  made 
to  press  him  unduly.  .  .  .  Presently  it  became  obvious  that  the 
Cabinet  must  choose  between  the  Viceroy  and  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  The  dilemma  was  none  of  their  making.  It  was  forced 
upon  them  by  Lord  Curzon  himself,  and  he  is  the  only  sufferer." 

On  the  same  subject  The  Morning  Post  styles  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  statesman  and  the  soldier,  complicated  by  the  indeci- 
sion of  a  tottering  Cabinet,  "a  pitiful  muddle,"  and  adds: 

"  We  can  not  leave  the  matter  without  pointing  out  that  in  this, 
as  in  so  many  of  its  actions,  Mr.  Balfour's  Government  has  made 
difficult  situations  still  more  embarrassing  by  a  lack  of  simple  di- 
rectness and  firm  adhesion  to  lines  of  policy  when  they  have  been 
once  laid  down.  Strong  and  decided  governments,  composed  of 
men  of  first-rate  ability,  are  alone  worthy  to  be  served  by  strong 
and  able  men." 

The  Westminster  Gazette  (London)  thinks  that  the  "open  and 
manifest  victory  of  the  military  over  the  civil  party  is  a  great  dis- 
aster, which  may  give  an  entirely  wrong  turn  to  an  administrative 
scheme  which  might  otherwise  have  worked  fairly";  and  The 
Star  (London)  roundly  abuses  the  Government  as  follows : 

"  It  is  characteristic  of  this  Ministry,  which  has  ever  bullied  the 
weak  and  cringed  to  the  strong,  that  all  Lord  Curzon's  greatest 
faults  in  Indian  administration  have  been  swallowed,  while  on  the 
one  occasion  when  he  appears  as  the  defender  of  the  civilian  ele- 
ment in  the  councils  of  India  against  the  dominance  of  a  purely 
militarist  rc^gime,  they  have  sacrificed  him." 

The  whole  London  press  eulogize  Lord  Curzon's  administrative 
success,  but  suggest  that  he  had  the  faults  of  his  qualities,  and 
was  not  popular.  Of  the  continental  papers  \\\^  Journal  des  D^- 
bats  ( Paris)  ob.serves  : 

"  Lord  Curzon  is  of  the  race  of  those  great  administrators  whom 
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Great  Britain  has  always  found  among  her  aristocracy  or  among 
her  merchant  princes.  By  his  position  he  was  enabled,  like  so 
many  other  Englishmen  of  the  same  social  class,  to  study  ques- 
tions for  their  own  sake,  to  consider  his  functions  as  a  sort  of  ex- 
alted magistracy  not  to  be  valued  for  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  tiiejn.  The  day  on  which  he  was  asked  to  accept  what  he 
did  not  approve  of,  he  retired  like  a  man  to  whom  fortune  and  so- 
cial status  permitted  a  free  and  independent  choice.'' Transla- 
tions made  for  Twy.  Literary  Digest. 


RUSSIAN    REFORMERS   AGAIN    BAFFLED    BY 

THE   CZAR. 

"VriCHOLAS  II.  promised  to  the  Zemstvoists  that  on  August 
-'-^  20,  the  birthday  of  the  Czarevitch,  he  would  proclaim  a  new 
constitution  for  Russia.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  had 
already  proposed,  through  Minister  of  the  Interior  Boulyguine,  a 
popular  assembly  or  Douma,  but  it  was  greeted  w'th  something  like 
derision  by  the  reformers.  A  manifesto  was  actually  published  by 
him  on  August  20,  but  has  not  been  received  as  a  sincere  fulfil- 
ment of  his  promise.  It  in  nowise  provides  popular  representa- 
tion in  the  Western  European  and  American  sense,  and  it  still 
leaves  the  Czar  and  his  Council  of  State  with  ab.?oIute  and  auto- 
cratic authority.  It  prescribes  a  mere  consultative  body,  but  the 
Czar  and  the  bureaucracy  retain  their  irresponsible  powers  intact. 

The  European  press  have  given  careful  consideration  to  this 
document,  which  is  even  more  Oriental  than  medieval  in  its  tone, 
and  in  future  days  may  be  considered  as  much  a  curiosity  of  liter- 
ature as  those  social  enactments  of  Peter  the  Great,  one  of  which 
forbade  his  subjects  to  get  drunk  at  the  imperial  levees. 

TJie  Times  (London)  sees  in  the  outUne  of  the  new  Douma  "  the 
very  serious  restrictions  under  which  the  National  Assembly  will 
have  to  do  its  work,"  and  adds  : 

"The  very  first  section,  while  referring  to  tlie  Czar  as  the  su- 
preme autocratic  authority,  places  in  his  hands  the  power  to  dis- 
solve the  Douma  wlien  he  pleases,  and  to  determine  the  length  of 
its  sessions  and  adjournments.  .  .  .  More  striking  still  are  the 
jealous  limitations  placed  on  the  concession  of  ministerial  respon- 
sibility. Before  a  Minister  or  any  other  departmental  official  can 
be  called  to  account  for  an  infringement  of  the  law,  the  President 
must  receive  a  written  notice  of  interpellation  signed  by  at  least 
thirty  members  of  the  Douma,  which  he  will  then  submit  to  a  full 
session.  If  the  majority  approves  of  the  interpellation,  it  can  then 
be  transmitted  to  the  Minister  ;  but  he  is  allowed  a  month  to  reply 
to  it.   .   .   .   The  public  is  excluded  from  all  sessions,  and  the  press 


from  closed  sessions  ;  and  a  closed  session  must  be  ordered  directly 
a  Minister  or  departmental  chief  declares  any  matter  to  be  a  '  na- 
tional secret.'  But  perhaps  the  most  reactionary  feature  about  the 
project  is  its  electoral  provisions.  .  .  .  An  immense  part  of  the 
population,  including  all  the  urban  masses  and  a  great  proportion 
of  the  '  intellectuals,'  have  not  received  the  franchise.  .  .  .  When 
we  find  that  those  entitled  to  vote  in  the  urban  assemblies  (for  the 
electoral  colleges)  are  required  to  own  real  estate  to  the  value  of 
^150,  or  to  be  manufacturers  of  the  first  category,  and  when  it  is 
further  remembered  that  only  twenty-eight  towns  are  to  be  repre- 
sented, it  will  be  seen  that  the  chances  of  anything  like  a  full  rep- 
resentation of  industrial  Russia  are  very  small  indeed." 

The  Russian  press  utter  with  equal  plainness  their  opinion  of 
the"  Little  Father's"  new  legislative  essay.  T\\^ Novoyc  Vroiiya 
(St.  Petersburg)  .says  that  the  manifesto  institutes  "  no  constitution 
after  Western  European  standards,  and  diminishes  in  no  way  the 
supremacy  of  the  autocracy  "  ;  and  the  Slovo  (St.  Petersburg)  com- 
plains that  it  makes  no  mention  of  the  natural  rights  of  Russian 
citizens.  The  essential  defects  of  the  Boulyguine  scheme  are  still 
preserved  in  this  scheme,  according  to  the  Syn  Otetschestva  (St. 
Petersburg).  The  Russ  (St.  Petersburg)  thinks  that  such  a  con- 
stitution does  little  to  diminish  the  perturbing  influence  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy, which  is  always  bringing  things  to  a  political  crisis,  and 
both  manifesto  and  proposed  constitution  are  contemptuously 
passed  by  unnoticed  by  the  Kascha  Schisii  (St.  Petersburg).  "  The 
Constitutionalists,  whose  number  in  Russia  is  very  great,"  .says 
the  Petersburgstija  Vjedomosti,  "  will  henceforth  look  upon  August 
19  as  a  fatal  day  on  which  all  their  illusions  were  destroyed." 

Other  Russian  papers  have  spoken  with  equal  clearness.  The 
powerful  Slavophil  journal,  Russkoye  Slovo  (Moscow),  declares 
that  the  document  is  indecisive  and  its  provisions  concerning  elec- 
tions suggest  and  leave  unanswered  a  host  of  questions  relating  to 
popular  representation,  the  rights  of  the  press,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  the  suffrage.  The  colorless  Novosti  Dnia  (Moscow) 
spares  the  Czar  and  applauds  his  constitution  as  likely  to  break 
down  the  wall  of  separation  raised  by  the  bureaucracy,  who  are 
the  guilty  ones,  between  Nicholas  II.  and  his  people. 

In  Germany  the  A^orddeutsche  Allgemeine Zeitting  (Berlin)doubts 
the  sincerity  of  those  who  criticize  the  Czar  and  his  manifesto 
and  in  the  same  tone  the  .5c'>>i?;/-A'^/r^yr  (Berlin)  augurs  that  the 
Czar's  manifesto  is  a  clear  indication  tb^t  the  organization  of  a 
new  popular  assembly  is  a  thing  of  the  near  future.  —  Translations 
?nade  for  T Hv:  Literary  Digest. 
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Stiffly  and  sternly  shows  his  mailed  fist. 


-Jiigend  (Munich). 
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BEST  SHORT  STORY  OF 
THE  MONTH. 

THE  STRIKE  BREAKER. 

By  GEORGE  RANDOLPH  CHESTER. 

IN  "m'clure's  magazine"  for  septembf.r. 

So  many  short  stories  appear  in  tlie  magazines  each 
month,  that  our  readers  may  be  glad  to  know  which, 
in  our  judgment,  is  the  best.  From  those  published  in 
the  September  number,  we  have  selected  the  follow- 
ing. 

(Copyright,  1905,  by  the  S  S.  McChire  Company- 
Rei)roduced  by  special  arrangement  with  McCliire's 
.Magazine). 

I 

YOUNG  Tremont  ]  auscd  to  light  a  rigar, 
but,  as  he  did  so,  he  cast  a  quick  glance 
down  the  dark  alley  opposite  which  he  stood. 
It  was  just  as  well  to  be  cautious.  At  first  the 
alleyway  seemed  empty,  but.,  as  the  matt  h  flared 
up  and  the  end  of  his  Havana  caught  the  fire, 
a  rough  figure  came  from  behind  tlie  big  tele- 
phone post.  Instantly  Tremont  dropped  his 
hands  into  his  overcoat  pockets.  As  the  figure 
tame  toward  him  tlie  mu/zles  of  two  (oncealcri 
hammerk'ss  jiistols  were  pointing  straight  at  it, 
a  cool  finger  on  each  trigger. 

"Mr.   Tremont!" 

A  little  startled  at  the  call  of  his  name,  Tre- 
mont stepped  a  little  closer,  still  ready  for  de- 
cisive and  deadly  action.  He  could  alTord  to 
take  no  chances,  these  days.  The  figure  came 
straight  up  to  him,  but  kept  in  the  shadow  of 
the  building. 

"Oh,  it's  you,  eh,  Lanigan?"  said  Tremont, 
somewhat  relieved  on  recognizing  the  man. 
"Well,  before  you  say  anything,  T  want  to  tell 
you  two  things.  First,  that  I  never  talk  busi- 
ness on  the  street  corners,  and  second,  that  I 
have  nothing  whatever  to  say  to  any  strike  com- 
mittee, whether  of  one  or  a  dozen.  I  don't 
want  to  hear  a  word." 

He  was  stalking  on  when  the  other  again 
called  him. 

"It's  not  about  the  strike,  sir,"  urged  Lan- 
igan.    "Mr.  Tremont,  I  want  a  job!" 

"You!  I'm  not  in  the  humor  for  joking 
to-night,  Lanigan.  Why,  you  are  one  of  the 
most  rabid  unionists  in  the  ranks — the  prize 
spellbinder  of  the  lot,  and  appointed  only  to- 
fJay  on  a  (ommittec  that  I  refused  to  sec!" 

"  I  resigned  from  that  committee,  sir.  I'm 
through  with  it  all!"  tensely  ex'daimed  the 
man.  "I'm  in  deadly  earnest.  Look  here,  Mr. 
Tremont,  I  have  a  broken-down  wife  and  a 
sick  boy  at  home.  T  left  here  during  the  strike 
two  years  ago  and  went  to  San  Francisco.  A 
strike  broke  out  within  a  month  after  I  got 
there  and  lasted  four  months.  I  went  to  Los 
Angeles.  .\  strike  had  been  declared  just  the 
flay  before  I  arrived.  At  Omaha  it  was  nearly 
the  same.  In  Chicago,  worse  than  ever.  Mr. 
Tremont,  in  two  years  I  have  put  in  just  four- 
teen weeks  of  steady  work.  The  rest  of  the 
time  I've  been  on  strike  rations  or  looking  for 
a  job.  The  home  I  had  almost  paid  for  is  gone. 
Nearly  all  of  my  furniture  is  sold,  and  the 
little  I  have  left  the  mortgage-loan  sharks  are 
going  to  take  from  me.  I  can't  expect  the 
union  to  flo  any  more  for  me  than  for  the  others, 
and  I'm  going  to  break  away  from  them.  I've 
been  waiting  here  for  nearly  an  hour  for  you 
to  come  out  of  that  restaurant.  I  can't  stand 
it  any  longer.  Another  siege  of  it  will  kill  my 
wife,  and  rather  than  have  her  go  under,  I'll 
see  the  whole  union  in  h "! 

Tremont  nodded  in  approval. 

"And  so  you  want  your  old  job  back,  eh?" 

"Well,  yes.  I  hear  you  are  olTering  a  fancy 
piice  for  an  engineer." 


"Yes." 

.\  good  engineer  was  the  backbone  of  his 
strike-breaking  j)lan. 

"With — with  a  five-thousand-dollar  life  in- 
surance policy  prepaid  for  one  year,  I  heard." 

"Yes." 

"I'll  take  the  job." 

"All  right.  Come  around  in  the  morning. 
Better  come  a  full  hour  before  the  usual  time. 
Come  to  the  back  gate,  and  bring  with  you  a 
change  of  clothing.  You  will  have  to  stay  on 
the  grounds  night  and  day.  I've  hired  a  good 
cook  and  got  in  bedding. " 

Tremont  was  moving  away  when  the  other 
once  more  stopped  him. 

"Well?"  he  asked,  a  trifle  impatiently. 

"Why — Mr.  Tremont — would  you  mind  ad- 
vancing me  the  first  week's  pay?" 

Tremont  looked  at  him  a  little  suspiciously, 
then,  without  a  word,  produced  a  roll  of  bills 
and  gave  the  fellow  two  twenties.  It  was  more 
than  had  been  asked,  but,  so  long  as  he  was 
taking  a  chance  on  the  man's  honor,  he  might 
as  well  make  the  obligation  strong. 

"Thanks!"  exclaimed  the  man,  so  fervently 
that  Tremont  got  a  glimmering  of  how  des- 
perate the  need  of  money  might  be. 

"There's  just  one  chance  that  I  won't  come 
to  earn  this,"  continued  Lanigan  with  a  grim 
laugh.  "If  any  of  the  boys  saw  me  here  talk- 
ing with  you,  and  especially  getting  money 
from  you,  I  don't  think  you  would  ever  see  me 
again.     I  never  knew  them  to  be  so  fierce." 

"I  shall  expect  you  in  the  morning,"  said 
Tremont,  shortly,  and  walked  away. 

11 

Lanigan  hurried  up  the  stairs  of  the  dingy 
tenement  building  which  held  the  two  rooms 
he  now  called  home,  and  strode  back  through 
the  dark  hall.  Before  he  could  put  his  hand 
on  the  knob,  his  own  door  opened,  and  an 
anxious  woman  stood  waiting  to  greet  him. 

"I'm  so  glad  you're  home,  Ed,"  she  said. 
"I  thought  you  would  never  come,  and  I've 
been  so  worried  about  you." 

"You  mustn't  worry  about  these  things, 
Maggie,"  he  replied,  stooping  down  to  kiss 
her,  and  leading  her  gently  to  a  chair.  "It 
always  breaks  you  down.     How's  Danny?" 

"No  better,"  she  answered,  wearily.  "He's 
asleep  now.  I  think  this  air  is  killing  him,  Ed, 
but  what  can  we  do?" 

He  tossed  into  her  lap  the  money  that  Tre- 
mont had  given  him. 

"Ed!"  she  exclaimed  in  a  panic  of  fear. 
"What  have  you  done?" 

"Got  my  old  job  back.  That's  advance  pay. 
Tremont  gave  it  to  me  at  the  corner  of  an  alley. 
He  had  two  guns  pointed  at  me  through  his 
overcoat  pockets  when  I  came  up  to  talk  to 
him." 

"Send  the  money  back  to  him!"  she  cried, 
white-lipped,  thrusting  the  bills  upon  him. 
"The  boys  will  kill  you!" 

"No  they  won't,"  he  protested,  laughing 
lightly  and  stretching  up  his  powerful  arms  to 
reassure  her  by  their  strength. 

"  \'ou  callefl  Jimmy  a  traitor,"  she  reminded 
him,  (lesi)ondently. 

"He  is,"  assented  Lanigan  with  a  darken- 
ing brow.  "So  am  I,  but  that's  better  than 
this."  He  looked  around  at  the  meanly  fur- 
nished apartment  with  a  scowl  that  changed  to 
a  forced  smile  as  he  met  her  care-dimmed  eyes. 
"Inside  the  stockade  I  shall  be  perfectly  safe," 
he  went  on,  "and  I'll  send  the  money  home  to 
you  by  mail.  Now  take  this  money,  Maggie, 
and  don't  stew.  Pay  the  landlord  to-morrow, 
pay  the  loan  people  that  fifteen  dollars,  buy  a 
chicken  for  yourself  and  Danny,  and  live  decently 
for  a  while." 


I  "What  about  the  relief  committee?"  she 
asked. 

"Take  what  they  give  you.  It  don't  look 
like  a  square  deal,  but  you'll  have  to  do  it  to 
throw  them  off  the  track.  And  say,  if  any  of 
them  ask  about  me,  tell  them  I've  gone  to 
Pittsburg  to  look  for  work.  In  about  a  week 
you  can  say  I  got  it,  and  then  you  won't  need 
to  bother  v.ith  the  relief  committee." 

It  was  the  first  ;ime  he  had  ever  asked  her 
to  lie  for  him.  With  wifely  loyalty  she  sup- 
pressed the  thought,  but  her  deeply  devout 
nature  resented  the  need  for  the  deception. 

"  I  wish  that  you  had  never  heard  of  a  union  I" 
she  finally  exclaimed,  venting  her  distress  upon 
what  seemed  to  be  the  one  tangible  cause  of  it. 

"You  mustn't  say  that,  Maggie,"  he  quickly 
replied.  "The  union  is  all  right.  We  mustn't 
blame  the  system  because  we've  been  unlucky 
in  always  running  into  a  strike.  If  it  was  not 
for  the  organization  of  labor,  the  organization 
of  dollars  would  keep  us  all  on  strike  rations 
the  whole  time.  I  simply  can't  stand  the  pres- 
sure, that's  all.  I'm  going  to  become  a  quitter 
— a  'scab'-— to-morrow,  Maggie,  not  because  I 
am  sick  of  unionism,  but  because  I  love  you 
and  the  boy." 

There  came  a  knock  at  the  door,   and  she 

hastily    thrust    the    money    into    the    bosom    of 

her   dress.     Lanigan    strode   to    the    door   and 

opened   it.     A   committee  of  the   strikers   had 

I  called  on  him. 

ITT 

"What  wc  want  to  know,  Lanigan,  is  why 
j'ou  resigned  from  that  committee  this  morn- 
ing," began  the  leader,  as  they  seati-d  them- 
selves on  the  three  available  chairs. 

"Going  to  Pittsburg  to  hunt  a  job,"  replied 
I^anigan,  briefly. 

" ^'ou  mustn't  go,  Lanigan,"  declared  the 
leader.  "We  need  you  here.  I  don't  mind 
telling  you,  because  I  know  where  you  stand, 
that  some  of  the  men  are  weakening,  and  if 
they  are  not  braced  up  we  will  lose  out.  You 
can  keep  them  in  line,  and  we  look  to  vou  to 
do  it." 

"Don't  ask  it  of  me,  Evans,"  said  Lanigan. 
"My  God,  man,  I  can't  go  through  another 
strike!  We've  had  enough  of  it.  I've  got  a 
sick  boy,  and  look  at  my  wife!  She  is  barely 
able  to  keep  out  of  bed,  and  she  needs  better 
food  and  care  than  she  is  getting. " 

Evans  glanced  at  Mrs.  Lanigan  with  ill- 
concealed  distaste.  He  had  a  profound  con- 
tempt for  sickly  women. 

"I'll  send  the  sick  committee  around,"  he 
said. 

"They've  been  here  and  are  doing  all  they 
can,"  replied  Lanigan.  "No,  Evans,  I'm  go- 
ing to  duck  the  fight  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life.  I'm  going  away  to-morrow,  and  that 
settles  it." 

"You're  going  to  stay  here,  and  that  settles 
it!"  retorted  Evans,  rising  to  his  feet.  "We 
need  you,  I  tell  you,  and  you've  got  to  stick. 
We'll  expect  as  strong  a  speech  to-morrow  night 
as  you're  able  to  make." 

There  was  another  period  of  pregnant  si- 
lence. 

"All  right,"  Lanigan  wearily  assented. 
"I'll  be  there." 

The  committee  went  clattering  down  the 
stairs. 

".\re  you  going  to  make  the  speech?"  his 
wife  asked  him,  timidly. 

"No,  Maggie,"  he  answered  her,  and  sat 
with  his  head  Ixjwed  in  his  hands,  suffering  a 
torture  of  self-abasement.  He  looked  at  her 
musingly,  by  and  by.  Her  hands  were  red 
and  coarse  and  knotted,  her  figure  was  bent, 
her  hair  was  untidy  and  lifeless,   her  features 
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were  pinched  and  drawn.  Where  had  gone 
the  beauty  that  she  had  brought  to  him  ? 
Where? 

Lanigan  felt  that  he  had  been  a  failure,  but 
God,  how  he  had  tried  not  to  be!  He  had 
worked  like  a  demon,  he  had  been  frugal,  he 
had  neglected  nothing — yet  he  was  an  utter 
failure,  and  the  future  seemed  to  hold  no  hope 
of  better  things.  The  union!  What  had  it 
done  for  him  ?  He  drove  this  querj'  away  as 
quickly  as  it  came.  His  loyalty  to  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  he  had  fought  so  long  never 
wavered.  He  had  simply  lost  the  personal 
fight,  that  was  all.  And  he  was  a  traitor,  as 
well  as  a  failure! 

"Maggie,"  he  called. 

"Yes,  Ed."  She  looked  up  with  a  reassur- 
ing smile. 

"I  forgot  to  tell  you.  To-morrow  Tremont 
is  to  give  me  a  life  insurance  policy  for  five 
thousand  dollars,  paid  up  for  a  year." 

Her  eyes  opened  with  dread  as  he  hurried 
on. 

"If — if  anything  should  happen  to  me — 
within  the  year,  you  know — of  course,  there  is 
no  danger,  but  if  anything  should  happen — I 
want  you  to  promise  me  one  thing.  I  want 
you  to  take  that  money  and  buy  a  little  truck 
farm  just  out  of  town  som.e  place.  There's  a 
good  living  in  that,  and  health  for  you  and 
Danny.  We've  got  to  remember  the  boy,  you 
know.     You'll  do  it,  won't  you?" 

"Oh,  Ed,  Ed!"  she  cried,  and  put  her  hands 
upon  his  shoulders. 

"There,  there,  little  woman,"  he  said,  sooth- 
ing her.  "You  mustn't  break  down  this  way. 
Of  course,  there's  nothing  going  to  happen,  but 
I've  got  to  plan  for  you  and  the  boy  just  the 
same." 

Tearfully  she  promised,  and  then  threw  her- 
self upon  his  breast  in  a  paroxysm  of  weeping. 

IV 

Dawn  was  breaking  next  morning  as  Lani- 
gan turned  down  the  railroad  spur  that  ran 
behind  the  stockade  enclosing  the  Tremont, 
Wells  &  Tremont  plant.  From  this  spur  track 
a  loading  spur  ran  directly  into  the  yards, 
closed  by  great  barred  gates,  and  at  the  side  of 
these  was  a  smaller  gate  for  workmen. 

He  was  within  half  a  block  of  the  gate  when 
two  men  jumped  out  of  a  box-car  that  stood 
open  on  the  spur.  He  knew  them  both — Har- 
ley  and  O'Brian.  Early  as  he  was,  the  pickets 
were  still  earlier.  They  had  been  there  all 
night. 

"Hello,  Lanigan,  where  are  you  going  so 
early?"  asked  O'Brian. 

"  Come  out  to  relieve  one  of  you  fellows  and  let 
you  go  to  breakfast,"  Lanigan  promptly  lied. 

"You  must  get  your  orders  from  Evans, 
then,"  Harley  informed  him.  "He  put  on  his 
military  scheme  last  night.     It's  great." 

"What  you  got  in  the  bundle?"  asked 
O'Brian. 

"Oh,  just  some  old  clothes  I'm  taking  to 
the  relief  station." 

Lanigan  was  getting  slightly  nervous,  and  he 
saw  suspicion  in  O'Brian's  eye.  He  glanced 
helplessly  up  at  the  stockade,  and  saw  a  head 
peering  over  the  big  gate.  Harley  turned  to 
follow  the  direction  of  Lanigan's  eyes,  but  the 
head  had  disappeared. 

"Come  on  over  and  watch  the  relief  come 
on,"  suggested  O'Brian  at  last. 

"All  right,"  Lanigan  acquiesced  with  ap- 
parent cheerfulness,  and  he  started  back  to  the 
box-car  with  them.  He  looked  and  saw  the 
head  again  over  the  stockade,  recognizing  now 
the  face  of  Harry  Underwood,  the  jovial  young 
secretary  of  the  company.     He  wondered  what 


Underwood  could  be  doing  there  at  that  hour, 
then  it  flashed  across  him  that  the  secretary 
was  waiting  for  him.  The  small  gate  moved 
slightly. 

Immersed  in  thought,  he  did  not  observe 
that  O'Brian  was  watching  him  narrowly.  Sud- 
denly O'Brian  snatched  the  bundle  from  under 
his  arm  and  tore  it  open. 

"Just  as  Evans  said!"  screamed  O'Brian 
with  an  oath.  "You're  getting  ready  to  join 
the  scab  colony,  eh  ?  Evans  told  me  late  last 
night  to  watch  out  for  you,  and  I  told  Evans 
he  was  a  fool.  Well,  what  have  you  got  to 
say  for  yourself?" 

The  cat  was  out  of  the  bag.  A  run  was  the 
only  hope. 

Without  a  word  of  warning  Lanigan  caught 
Harley  square  under  the  chin  with  a  terrific 
jerk  of  his  elbow,  and  lifted  him  off  his  feet. 
O'Brian  aimed  a  blow  at  him,  but  Lanigan 
warded  it  off  and  landed  a  clean  right-hander 
between  C 'Brian's  eyes,  then  made  a  dash  for 
the  little  gate.  A  double  file  of  men  came 
marching  down  the  side  of  the  stockade  in 
military  step.  It  was  the  picket  relief,  and  he 
quickened  his  pace. 

"Scab!"  yelled  Harley,  sitting  up,  and  "Stop 
the  scab!"  yelled  O'Brian,  still  blinded  by 
pain. 

The  decorous  double  file  instantly  became 
a  disordered  mob.  The  sight  of  the  two 
worsted  pickets  and  the  flying  figure  explained 
the  whole  situation,  and  they  started  on  the 
run  to  head  Lanigan  off.  .Some  of  them  stopped 
to  pick  up  stones  and  stray  bits  of  scrap-iron, 
for  Evans  had  wisely  seen  to  it  that  his  guards 
were  not  armed. 

Lanigan  measured  the  distance  in  despair. 
There  was  not  one  chance  in  a  thousand  that 
he  could  make  the  gate,  and  he  knew  the  pres- 
ent temper  of  the  men  too  well  to  look  for  any 
mercy. 

He  redoubled  his  speed,  but  it  was  useless, 
he  saw.  The  foremost  one  of  his  interceptors 
wheeled  into  his  path,  red  mouth  panting,  eyes 
glaring,  and  fists  doubled.  Lanigan  sprang 
lightly  to  one  side  and  cleverly  tripped  the 
man,  leaving  him  sprawling.  Two  more  barred 
his  way,  and  one  caught  him  by  the  arm  while 
the  other  .struck  at  him  with  a  blow  that  just 
glanced  off  his  cheek.  He  hurled  his  weight 
upon  the  man  who  had  struck  him,  at  the  same 
time  wrenching  his  arm  free,  and  dashing  on 
between  them.  His  heart  was  pounding  at  his 
ribs  now,  and  his  hot  breath  tore  at  his  lungs 
and  seemed  to  him  to  burn  his  mouth,  but  still 
he  raced  on  with  aching  thighs  and  blood- 
throbbing  head. 

A  stone  whistled  by  his  head,  then  another, 
then  a  half  brick  numbed  his  right  arm.  The 
main  body  of  the  men  were  right  before  him 
now,  frenzied,  furious,  implacable,  while  the 
men  behind  were  closing  in  on  him.  He  was 
caught  like  a  rat  in  a  trap.  It  flashed  upon 
him  as  a  rather  good  joke  that  Tremont  had 
secured  a  foolish  bargain  for  his  forty  dollars. 
He  thought  of  his  wife  with  a  pang.  The 
promised  insurance  was  not  yet  in  force. 

His  enemies  seemed  to  suddenly  spring  up 
out  of  the  earth  around  him,  he  was  among 
them  so  quickly.  They  were  a  shrieking,  curs- 
ing throng,  their  faces  distorted  with  rage. 
They  were  faces  that  he  knew  well,  faces  that 
had  smiled  in  friendliness  upon  him,  faces  that 
had  brightened  and  glowed  under  the  spell  of 
his  rude  but  impassioned  oratory,  faces  now 
flushed  red  with  life-lust.  He  was  cursing 
himself,  crying,  shrieking,  his  arms  striking 
wildly  right  and  left.  Blows  rained  on  him 
that  he  did  not  feel.  He  was  aware,  though, 
that  his  own  clenched  left  fist  struck  a  man's 
teeth,  and  he  felt  the  teeth  loosen.     His  right 


arm  was  still  without  feeling,  but  he  landed 
with  that  fist  upon  a  man's  nose  and  saw  the 
red  blood  spurt. 

At  that  moment  he  felt  a  blow  on  the  temple, 
sharp,  stinging,  warm,  not  at  all  unpleasant. 
A  flash  of  light  seemed  to  pass  before  his  eyes, 
to  flame  up  and  fill  the  whole  world,  then  dark- 
ness succeeded,  and  he  felt  himself  sinking, 
sinking,  as  if  in  a  deep  pit  filled  with  feathers, 
soft,  smothering  feathers.  He  knew  what  had 
happened.  He  was  going  down  and  out.  The 
ground  seemed  to  rise  up  and  clasp  him  gently 
in  its  embrace,  but  one  part  of  his  mind,  his 
apprehension,  still  performed  its  work.  He 
waited  helplessly  for  the  brutal  impact  of 
heavily  shod  feet  against  his  head,  and  face, 
and  ribs. 


"Soak  'em,  Billy,  soak  'em!"  cried  Harry 
Underwood,  and  roared  with  laughter.  "See 
'em  scatter!  Here,  drag  the  nozzle  over  this 
way — there,  that's  it!  Holy  scissors!  Right 
square  in  the  mouth!" 

He  fairly  danced  with  joy  as  "Billy"  and 
another  workman  played  the  nozzle  of  the  big 
fire-hose  back  and  forth  from  the  little  gate. 
It  was  his  own  scheme  of  defence,  and  it  was 
equal  to  a  Gatling-gun.  He  was  proud  of  it. 
The  gate  had  suddenly  popped  open  and  the 
stream  turned  on  just  as  Lanigan  went  down, 
and  the  effect  was  marvelous.  Hats  were 
sent  flying,  and  even  men  were  swept  from 
their  feet,  being  mowed  down  again  and  again 
as  they  strove  to  get  up  and  away  from  the  icy 
deluge.  Gasping  and  spluttering  the  strike 
pickets  finally  got  out  of  range,  and  then  Under- 
wood climbed  up  over  the  big  gate,  and,  mak- 
ing a  megaphone  of  his  hands,  crowed  like  a 
rooster. 

"Would  you  look  at  the  blasted  fool!"  ex- 
claimed O'Brian,  as  he  mopped  his  face  with 
a  wet  handkerchief,  then  he  suddenly  burst 
out  laughing,  and  some  of  the  others  joined 
him.  The  great  American  sense  of  humor  had 
come  to  the  relief  of  the  situation.  They  had 
always  liked  Underwood  anyhow. 

In  the  meantime  the  cold  dousing  had  re- 
vived Lanigan  so  that  he  was  able  to  scramble 
to  his  feet  and  gain  the  shelter  of  the  stockade 
unassisted.  He  shook  himself  like  a  dog  after 
a  swim  and  to:k  careful  stock  of  his  injuries. 
There  was  none  worth  mentioning. 

"Narrow  squeak,  that,  Lanigan,"  said  Under- 
wood, clambering  down  from  the  stockade, 
still  laughing,  and  shook  hands  with  him. 
"Welcome  to  our  home.  I'm  having  the  time 
of  my  life  here.  Boxing  and  wrestling  matches,, 
jumping  and  sprinting  contests,  quoit  pitching, 
penny  ante,  and  craps  every  night.  Stay  as 
long  as  you  like  and  enjoy  yourself." 

"I'll  stay  all  right,"  said  Lanigan,  with  a 
grin.  "I  might  as  well  take  poison  as  to  go- 
outside  now." 

Yet  he  did  venture  outside  and  almost  at 
once.  The  pickets  being  compelled  to  go  home 
and  change  or  freeze,  Lanigan  went  out  and 
got  his  bundle  of  clothes,  while  Underwood 
and  "Billy"  covered  his  sortie  with  the 
hose. 

While  he  was  dressing  in  the  engine-room, 
after  a  good  rest  and  a  cup  of  hot  coffee,  Lani- 
gan took  note  of  the  condition  of  the  place.  It 
was  sickening.  Dirty  bunches  of  waste  lay 
everywhere.  Oil  was  spilled  on  his  clean  floor 
and  left  to  be  tracked  about.  All  the  shining 
brass-work  in  which  he  had  taken  such  pride 
was  dull  and  greasy.  Dust  and  cinders  lay 
thick  on  the  engine,  and  the  ends  of  the  cross- 
head  stroke  were  marked  by  little  piles  of 
gummed  cinders  and  oil. 

A  strapping  big  fellow,  clad  in  overalls  and 
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jumper,   came  in  and  regarded  Lanigan  with 
a  suspicious  eye,  receiving  glare  for  glare. 

"Hello,"  said  the  big  fellow,  with  tentative 
surliness. 

"Hello,"  responded  Lanigan  with  more  than 
equal  unfriendliness.     "Who  are  you?" 

"Engineer,"  curtly  replied  the  other. 

"Engineer!"  snorted  Lanigan.  This,  then, 
was  the  bungler  who  had  maltreated  his  be- 
loved engine.  "What  was  you  the  engineer  of 
before  you  came  here?  A  horse-power  saw- 
mill? I'm  the  engineer  here,  myself.  Under- 
stand?" 

"Is  thai  so!"  sneered  the  other,  reddening 
with  Lanigan's  taunts.  "I  ain't  been  told 
about  it  yet.  Do  you  think  I'm  going  to  let 
any  hobo  that  feels  like  it  come  in  here  and 
hand  me  a  bundle  of  guff  like  that?  Get  out 
of  my  engine-room!" 

"Come  and  put  me  out,  you  big  stiff!" 

"Sure,  Mike!"  said  the  big  fellow,  and  dived 
for  him.  They  went  at  it  hammer  and  tongs, 
kicking  over  stools,  step-ladders,  pails,  oil-cans, 
whatever  happened  in  the  way  as  they  side- 
stepped and  slid  about  the  slippery  floor. 

Underwood's  face  appeared  at  one  of  the 
windows.  Tremont  would  have  stopped  the 
"scrap,"  but  not  Underwood.  It  was  too  good. 
The  big  fellow  swung  powerful  blows,  but  he 
was  clumsy,  and  Lanigan's  superior  skill  soon 
told  on  him.  Terrific  body  punches  rained 
one  after  the  other  on  him,  and  he  began  to  be 
winded.  Watching  his  chance,  Lanigan  sud- 
denly changed  his  tactics  and  landed  a  stiff 
jab  on  the  fellow's  jaw.  The  big  man  stag- 
gered, and  Lanigan  followed  the  smash  with 
another,  then  another,  then  a  perfect  hail -storm 
of  blows,  that  beat  the  fellow  slowly  to  his 
knees,  still  holding  up  his  arms  to  protect  him- 
self from  punishment. 

There  had  not  been  a  word  spoken,  the  only 
sound   being   the   swish   of   exhaled   breath   as 
•  swings  and  lunges  were  made,  but  now  Lanigan 
paused,  his  doubled  fists  ready  to  descend. 

"Want  any  more?"  he  asked  in  a  quiet, 
conversational  tone. 

"Nope,"  rejoined  the  other.  "Plenty  for 
mine. " 

Lanigan  calmly  drew  on  his  overalls. 

"Get  up  and  wash  the  blood  off  your  face, 
and  get  me  that  extra  crosshead  shoe  out  of 
the  box  in  the  tool-drawer, "  he  directed.  "  Then 
pick  up  this  waste  and  get  ready  to  scrub  the 
floor." 

The  big  fellow  got  the  brass  shoe  first.  He 
was  just  washing  his  face  when  Underwood 
came  strolling  in. 

"Mr.  Wilks, "  remarked  Underwood,  for- 
mally, "I  want  to  introduce  you  to  Mr.  Lanigan, 
our  former  engineer.  He  will  assume  charge 
of  the  room,  and  you  will  become  his  helper." 

The  two  men  gravely  shook  hands. 

"It's  all  fixed,  sir,"  said  Lanigan  with  an  air 
of  off-hand  cordiality.  "Mr.  Wilks  under- 
stands all  right,  that  he's  to  be  helper,  don't 
you,  Wilks?" 

"Sure,  Mike,"  cheerfully  replied  Wilks. 

Underwood  walked  out  soberly  enough,  but 
in  the  slnck-room  he  leaned  up  against  a  pile 
of  pig-iron  and  laughed  until  the  tears  streamed 
down  his  round  cheeks. 

VI 

Lanigan,  his  engine  running  smoothly  in  the 
hands  of  a  subdued  and  admiring  helper,  walked 
cheerfully  into  the  main  office  to  see  about  the 
promised  insurance. 

Mr.  Tremont  was  kindness  itself,  and  told 
Lanigan  the  hour  to  return  to  meet  (he  doctor 
and  the  .solicitor.  Lanigan  was  anxious  to  get 
word  safely  and  quickly  to  his  wife,  and  Tre- 
mont  advised   a   special   delivery   letter,    gave  \ 


him  writing  materials  and  the  deliver}-  stamp, 
and  vacated  his  own  desk  so  that  the  engineer 
could  pen  his  missive  in  time  for  the  approach- 
ing call  of  the  mail  man. 

Lanigan  wrote  his  wife  an  affectionate  let- 
ter, explaining  that  concealment  was  useless, 
as  he  had  been  seen,  though  carefully  omitting 
any  disquieting  reference  to  his  narrow  escape. 
On  the  contrary,  he  congratulated  her  on  their 
brighter  outlook,  but  made  it  imperative  for 
her  to  get  quietly  into  the  country  to  board 
before  night.     She  might  be  annoyed. 

He  was  just  walking  from  the  office  when 
Underwood,  with  a  sly  wink  at  Tremont,  gravely 
congratulated  Lanigan  on  his  escape  from  "the 
tyranny  of  unionism."  Mr.  Wells,  the  vice- 
pre.sident,  walked  in  while  Lanigan  was  heat- 
edlv  explaining  the  rights  of  labor,  and  declar- 
ing that,  in  sj)ite  of  his  defection,  he  was  still 
a  union  man  to  the  core,  much  to  Underwood's 
delight.  When  I^anigan  walked  out,  however, 
Mr.  Wells  looked  after  him  with  much  dis- 
favor. 

"I  don't  like  the  idea  of  a  self-confessed 
union  sympathizer  in  such  an  important  posi- 
tion as  his,"  said  he,  Nvith  a  trace  of  irritation. 
"We  had  best  get  rid  of  him  at  once." 

"The  man's  all  right,"  declared  Tremont. 
"Underwood,  who.se  ideias  of  humor  are  some- 
times almost  tragic,  merely  wanted  to  enjoy  the 
spectacle  of  a  'scab'  defending  the  men  who 
are  after  his  scalp.  He's  the  best  engineer  in 
the  city,  and  will  do  his  work  faithfully.  I'll 
gamble  on  him." 

"They  don't  grow  any  straighter  than  Lan- 
igan," put  in  Underwood.  "But,  holy  scis- 
sors, you  should  have  seen  him  fight  Wilks 
down  to  a  whisper  this  morning!"  and  he  told 
them  about  it  with  graphic  fidelity  and  many 
bursts  of  glee. 

VII 

The  next  afternoon  three  cars,  labeled  "Pig 
Iron,"  were  backed  inside  the  stockade,  the 
engine  went  puffing  away,  and  the  big  gates 
were  barred.  The  cars  were  quickly  opened, 
and  from  each  of  them  crawled  cramped,  dis- 
reputable looking  men  who  found  voice  to 
curse  that  railroad,  the  track,  the  rolling  stock, 
the  employes,  and  the  directors  and  stock- 
holders clear  back  unto  the  fifth  generation  of 
ancestry,  with  a  few  random  curses  by  way  of 
good  measure.  Lanigan  viewed  with  admira- 
tion this  ruse  for  getting  men  into  the  plant, 
but  reflected  that  Evans  ought  to  tear  up  that 
track.  Tremont's  heart  sank  as  he  inspected 
the  file  lined  up  in  front  of  the  time-keeper,  but 
he  had  them  put  to  work. 

The  next  morning  another  car  was  backed 
in,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  two  more. 
Lanigan  happened  to  be  out  in  the  yards  when 
the  last  of  these  cars  was  opened,  and  the  first 
man  to  leap  out  was  Red  Coleman. 

"Why,  hello.  Red!"  called  the  engineer. 
"You  don't  know  how  I  have  been  wishing  for 
you,  but  at  that  I  never  looked  to  see  you 
here." 

It  was  a  curious  fact  that  the  men  did  not 
offer  to  shake  hands,  and  they  had  been  ex- 
cellent friends,  too.  Neither  of  them  cared  to 
give  the  clasp  of  greeting  to  a  traitor. 

"I'm  through  with  the  unions  forever!"  Red 
declared,  with  an  oath. 

He  launched  into  a  tirade  against  unionism 
that  astounded  Lanigan,  coming  from  the  man 
it  did.  Unionism  was  a  failure.  It  was  des- 
potic.    Its  officers  were  corrupt. 

Underwood  came  bustling  down  and  broke 
up  the  argument. 

"Trying  to  organize  a  'scab'  union,  Lani- 
gan?" he  inquired,  with  a  whimsical  grin,  as 
he  shook  hands  vrilh   Red.     "Come   right  on 


up  and  get  on  the  pay-roll.  Red.  Lanigan, 
suppose  you  go  down  and  explain  things  to 
the  present  fireman.  Send  him  right  over  to 
the  foundry.  A  moulder  is  firing  the  pots  over 
there,  and  we  need  every  moulder  we've  got." 

Lanigan  held  the  boiler-room  in  lonely  state 
when  Red  came  strolling  in  a  few  minutes 
later.     Red  nodded  jjuid  opened  a  fire-door. 

"Dirty  as  a  garbage-wagon,"  he  remarked. 
"I  knew  about  how  it  would  be  and  brought 
some  dope  along.  I'll  give  the  flues  a  good 
cleaning,  Sunday,  but  a  blowing  out  won't 
hurt  her  any." 

He  took  from  his  pocket  a  sealed  tin  can, 
threw  it  on  the  fire,  hastily  closed  fire  and 
draught  doors  and  stepped  back. 

"Stand  out  of  the  way,"  he  warned. 

There  was  a  muffled  explosion,  a  fire-door 
blew  open,  and  a  tongue  of  blue  flame  shot 
across  the  boiler-room.  Through  the  boiler 
flues  and  up  the  great  stack  rushed  and  crowded 
the  burst  of  gas,  and  an  enormous  smoke- 
wreath  puffed  from  the  top  of  the  stack,  while 
a  heavy  shower  of  soot  came  floating  and  whirl- 
ing down. 

Evans,  outside,  had  been  watching  for  that 
smoke-wreath. 

That  night  Tremont  went  home  with  a 
lighter  heart  than  usual.  Lanigan  and  Red 
Coleman  werp  back,  and  others  would  come. 
The  backbone  of  the  strike  was  surely  break- 
ing, and,  with  the  new  men  coming  in,  the 
plant  would  be  able  to  turn  out  its  spring  con- 
tracts in  time. 

That  night,  however,  the  spur  track  was 
torn  up. 

VIII 

The  next  morning  Red  went  to  Lanigan  for 
the  key. 

"Come  on  down  and  have  a  chat,"  invited 
Red.  "You  can  trust  that  helper  to  start  her 
up,  can't  you?  I  want  to  tell  you  about  the 
boys.  They've  got  it  in  for  you  something  fierce. 
You  want  to  watch  out  for  yourself." 

Lanigan  went  along  to  the  boiler-room  and 
chatted  while  steam  was  made.  Red  suddenly 
doubled  up  as  the  gage  started  to  climb. 

"I  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with  me," 
said  he.     "I've  got  terrible  cramps." 

Lanigan  sighed  as  the  other  crept  out,  bent 
over  in  apparent  agony,  then  he  ran  upstairs 
and  sent  Wilks  down  to  fire  until  Red  should 
come  back.  Lanigan  started  the  engine,  and 
went  about  his  other  work,  occasionally  glanc- 
ing at  the  gage.  The  pressure  showed  all  right, 
but  by  and  by  his  quick  ear  detected  a  strange 
dragging  in  the  engine.  He  ran  over  and  lis- 
tened intently  to  the  cylinder.  There  was  a 
curious  scraping  and  swishing  inside  it.  On 
the  piston-rod  as  it  emerged  from  the  stuffing- 
box,  two  or  three  tiny  bubbles  formed,  and  the 
piston-rod  had  a  curiously  streaky  appearance. 
Upon  the  throttle-valve  another  tiny  bubble 
hung.  He  rushed  to  the  gage-cock  and  turned 
it  open.  A  spurt  of  white  froth  shot  out  with 
the  steam. 

"Soaped,  by  thunder!"  he  exclaimed. 

He  hastily  shut  down  the  engine  and  hurried 
to  the  boiler-room  tube. 

"Draw  the  fire  and  start  the  pump!"  he 
cried  to  Wilks.  "Don't  lose  a  minute!  We've 
been  soaped!" 

A  whistle  blew  at  the  tube  which  led  to  the 
office. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  Wells,  at  the 
other  end.  "Why  have  you  shut  down?" 

"We've  been  soaped,"  answered  Lanigan, 
too  much  ab.sorbed  to  reflect  that  this  probably 
meant  nothing  to  Wells. 

"What?"   impatiently  demanded   Wells. 
{Continued  on  page  j6o) 
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A  National  Help  in  the 
Servant  Problem 


AT7HERE     every     housewife, 
^  ^      no  matter  where  she  lives, 
in  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
can   come  and   be   told   how  and 
where  to  get  a  good  servant,  and 
where  the  servant  will  be  helped 
to   get  a  good  place — the   near- 
est    approach    ever    reached     to 
a    reliable,     national    intelligence 
department,    absolutely    practical, 
which   begins   in   the   September  issue    of 
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One  Dollar  a  year  until  October  i  next,  then  ^1.25. 
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The  Woman  Who 

Knows  More  About  Needlework 

than  Any  Womeui  in  America 

Will  give  a  new  five-page  needlework  department  in  every  number  of 
The  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  The  newest  stitches  and  designs  in  every 
kind  of  needlework ;  knitting,  crocheting,  tatting,  embroidery,  drawn  work, 
lace  work,  etc.,  will  be  given  —  and  with  stamped  patterns,  too,  of  every  piece. 
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■  THE   STRIKE    BREAKER. 

(,Continned from  page  3S&.) 

"Somebody's  put  soft-soap  in  the  boiler," 
explained  Lanigan.  "We'll  have  to  shut  down 
for  the  day,  at  least.     Maybe  longer." 

He  started  for  the  engine-room,  followed 
by  Tremont  and  Underwood.  Red  Coleman 
limped  in  just  before  them  and  sat  down,  still 
holding  his  stomach. 

"When  was  this  soaping,  as  you  call  it, 
done?"  demanded  Wells. 

Lanigan  looked  up  impatiently  from  the  bolt 
he  was  deftly  unscrewing. 

"Last  night,  of  course,"  he  answered. 

"Who  was 'the  last  man  in  the  boiler-room, 
Red  or  the  other  fireman?" 

"Leave  me  out  of  it,"  Red  suddenly  broke 
in.  "I  haven't  been  near  the  boiler.  Last 
night  the  old  fireman  was  relieved  by " 

He  .suddenly  paused. 

"Well,  by  whom?"  angrily  urged  Wells. 

"Well,  by — by  Lanigan,"  Red  admitted  ^vith 
apparent  reluctance.  "He  finished  the  day's 
trick  and  locked  up,  while  I  rested  from  that 
car  ride.  He  can  be  a  witness  for  me  for  this 
morning,  too,  for  he  was  there  when  I  opened 
up,  and  I  had  to  leave  him  in  charge  when  I 
got  these  cramps." 

Wells  turned  to  Lanigan,  pale  with  passion. 

"Is  this  true?"  he  jerked  out. 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  Lanigan,  dazed, 
"but " 

"That  will  do!"  roared  Wells.  "I  sus- 
pected you  from  the  first.  You  came  in  here 
to  do  this  trick,  and  for  that  purpose  only. 
Go  get  your  time  and  get  out.  Hurry  up, 
you  cur,  or  I'll  have  you  thrown  out!" 

Lanigan  was  dumb.  To  go  among  the  mob 
outside  the  stockade  meant  nothing  short  of 
death  in  the  present  humor  of  the  strikers. 
Oh,  well,  suppose  it  did,  he  wearily  reflected. 
He  was  tired  of  it  all,  anyhow,  and  Maggie  and 
Danny  would  be  better  off.  He  had  the  in- 
surance policy  safely  in  his  pocket. 

IX 

While  Lanigan  was  being  accused  of  a  double 
treachery,  Tremont  had  been  narrowly  watch- 
ing Red  Coleman,  and,  as  Wells  furiously  or- 
dered the  engineer  off  the  company's  property, 
he  saw  Red's  eyes  light  up  with  a  gleam  of  sat- 
isfaction. 

"Wait  a  moment,"  suddenly  interposed  Tre- 
mont.    "There's  something  queer  here." 

"Queer?"  snorted  Wells.  "I  should  say 
there  was!  After  Lanigan  goes  we'll  inves- 
tigate this  thing  to  the  bottom." 

Wilks,  the  Wilks  whom  Lanigan  had  thrashed, 
all  at  once  displayed  a  new  and  sur])rising  side 
of  his  character. 

"If  Lanigan  goes  I  go,  loo!"  he  declared, 
smacking  his  big  fist  in  his  hand.  "He  no 
more  soaped  that  boiler  than  Mr.  Wells  did. 
If  he's  got  to  face  that  mob  he'll  find  me  right 
with  him.     I  guess  we  can  wade  through!" 

"I  don't  think  it  will  be  necessary,"  said 
Tremont.  "Lanigan,  have  you  had  soft-soap 
about  the  place  for  any  [)urpose?" 

Lanigan  had  not.  Wilks  had  not.  The  old 
fireman,  called  over  from  the  foundry,  had  not. 
Underwood  could  remember  no  such  item  in 
the    expense    account,     "unless,"    he    added. 
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""that  swell  dinner  you  gave  the  Kurcka  com- 
pany's purchasing  agent  would  come  under  the 
head  of  'soft-soap.'  " 

"Then,  Red,"  suddenly  demanded  Tremont, 
"where  did  you  get  that  smear  of  soft-soap 
<iown  the  seam  of  your  overalls?" 

Red  gave  a  startled  glance  down  at  the  seam. 
The  brown  streak  was  there. 

"It's  engine  grease,"  he  declared.  "If  it 
ain't,  I  suppose  it  rubbed  off  on  me  down  in 
the  boiler-room  this  morning." 

"  More  likely  it  came  there  through  the  over- 
alls being  wrapped  around  the  can  that  brought 
the  soap  into  the  place,"  Tremont  coolly 
charged. 

"I  don't  see  why  you  are  trying  to  lay  it  on 
me,"  Red  indignantly  replied,  springing  to  his 
feet  and  forgetting  his  cramps.  "How  would 
I  get  in,  in  the  first  place?  Why,  I  had  to  go 
to  Lanigan  for  the  key  this  morning.  He  had 
it  all  right,  and  he's  got  it  now." 

Tremont  looked  nonplussed.  Underwood 
whispered  to  Wilks,  unobserved,  and  the  big 
fellow  slipped  along  the  wall  back  of  Red. 

"You  might  have  had  a  key  of  your  own, 
you  know,"  drawled  Underwood.  "Come, 
Red,  give  it  to  us." 

"It's  a  lie!"  shrieked  Red,  and  at  the  same 
moment  Wilks  sprang  on  him  from  behind 
and  dragged  him  sprawling  to  the  floor.  Under- 
wood jumped  to  help  him,  and  in  a  moment 
he  arose,  breathless,  but  triumphant,  from  a 
search  of  Red's  pockets,  holding  a  key  in  his 
hands. 

"Shake,  Sherlock  Holmes,  we  are  brother 
detectives!"  he  gasped  to  Tremont.  "Behold 
the  fatal  key!" 

Red  saw  Lanigan  searching  vainly  in  his 
pockets  and  brightened. 

"It's  the  one  Lanigan  gave  me,"  he  pro- 
tested.    "I  forgot." 

Lanigan  raced  down  and  brought  up  the 
padlock  with  the  key  still  sticking  in  it. 

"I  can't  help  it  if  Lanigan  had  two  keys," 
said  Red,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  He  had 
the  better  of  it  so  far. 

Wilks  allowed  him  to  clamber  to  his  feet. 
In  the  tussle,  the  bib  of  Red's  overalls  had  been 
torn  loose.  His  flannel  shirt  had  been  torn 
open,  and  a  bent  red  card  protruded  from  an 
improvised  inside  pocket.  Wilks  and  Red 
saw  it  at  the  same  time,  and  there  was  a  fierce 
struggle  in  which  Wilks  secured  the  card,  though 
it  was  crumpled  and  torn  in  two.  He  hastily 
passed  it  to  Underwood  while  still  holding  Red, 
who  was  now  snarling  like  a  wild  beast.  Under- 
wood pieced  the  card  together,  read  it,  and 
with  a  significant  smile  handed  it  to  Mr.  Wells. 

"Do  not  molest  bearer,  no  matter  where 
found,"  slowly  read  Wells,  pausing  to  adjust 
his  glasses.  "He  is  acting  for  the  good  of  the 
order — Evans." 

Mr.  Wells  pondered  on  the  matter  with  his 
habitual    caution,    and    acknowledged    himself 
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beaten  by  curtly  ordering  Lanigan  back  to  work, 
and  Red  ofT  the  prcnii.sts. 

Released,  Red  hurried  to  the  door,  but  there 
he  turned  and  shook  his  fist  at  Lanigan. 

"I  was  sent  in  here  to  do  you  up,  you  rat!" 
he  frothed.     "I'll  get  you  yet." 


X 


The  Tremont,  Wells  &  Tremont  plant  set- 
tled down  into  a  distressing  rut.  The  plant 
was  short-handed,  and  the  men  they  had  were 
miserable  substitutes  for  the  intelligent  work- 
men who  had  grown  up  in  the  place.  They 
were  falling  l)ehind  hopelessly  in  their  con- 
tracts. Wells  wanted  to  give  up,  but  Tremont 
held  on  with  dogged  determination,  though 
even  he  had  moments  of  wavering. 

"It's  suicidal  to  give  up,"  he  urged.  "If 
we  let  these  fellows  get  the  whip-hand  we  shall 
never  again  be  our  own  masters.  The  more 
we  give  them  the  more  they  will  want." 

There  was  wavering  without  as  well  as  with- 
in the  stockade.  The  winter  dragged  on,  hard 
and  pitiless.  The  relief  fund  was  kept  drained, 
and  there  was  untold  suffering  in  households 
that  had  a  right  to  good  food  and  warm  cloth- 
ing. The  organization  began  to  show  signs  of 
disintegration.  A  few  of  the  men  slipped  in- 
side the  stockade  and  went  to  work.  More 
left  the  city  to  search  in  other  fields.  The 
lialance,  as  time  wore  onj  'grew  desperate. 

Down  in  the  engine-room  Lanigan  was 
happy.  Frequent  letters  from  the  country  told 
that  the  wife  and  boy  were  getting  along  splen- 
didly. Danny  was  playing  outdoors,  now, 
warmly  clad  and  enjoying  the  snow  I'ke  any 
other  boy.  ^Maggie  herself  had  not  believed 
it  possible  that  she  would  ever  be  so  well.  If 
they  only  had  him  with  them 

That  was  the  black  cloud  on  his  horizon. 
When  should  he  ever  see  them  again?  Ob- 
viously not  so  long  as  the  strike  held. 

An  epidemic  of  intestinal  grippe  broke  out 
in  the  city.  The  men  in  the  stockade,  well- 
fed,  well-housed,  leading  necessarily  regular 
lives,  suffered  but  slightly  from  it,  but  there 
was  terrible  havoc  in  the  homes  where  want 
dwelt.  Enthusiasm  was  dead.  Men  wanted 
work,  and  they  would  have  it. 

The  strike  was  broken.  In  mass-meeting 
the  men  voted  to  concede  every  point  except  a 
minor  one  "that  the  company  would  be  glad 
to  grant  them."  Desperate  as  they  were,  the 
men  were  united  on  making  the  ousting  of  the 
traitors    a    condition. 

Tremont,  Wells  &  Tremont  agreed  to  a  con- 
ference. The  committee,  when  they  came, 
agreed  to  accept  the  old  hours  and  rate  of  wages 
and  explained  their  one  condition. 

"But  there  are  a  few  of  our  own  deserters 
among  the  lot,"  Evans  went  on.  "We  must 
insist  on  those  men  being  discharged." 

Tremont  studied  gravely  over  the  matter. 

"Look  here,  Evans,  what  you  really  mean 
is  Lanigan,  isn't  it?" 

"Well,  yes,  it's  Lanigan,  I  suppose,"  Evans 
finally  confessed. 

"You  can't  have  him,"  curtly  replied  Tre- 
mont. "He  .shall  have  a  job  here  as  long  as 
the  plant  runs,  if  he  wants  it." 

There  was  more  than  merely  Lanigan  be- 
hind this  contention.  Tremont  was  l)ound  to 
achieve  a  complete  mastery,  Evans  bound  to 
gain  some  concession,  no  matter  how  slight. 

"Then  we  can't  come  to  an  agreement,"  de- 
clared Evans. 

"Good-day,  gentlemen,"  suavely  remarked 
Tremont,  and  they  filed  from  the  office. 

XI 
Out  in  the  front  a  throng  had  gathered,  im- 
patient   for   the   report,   and   as   the   committee 
emerged  from  the  office,  glum  and  disconcerted, 
a  sullen  roar  went  up.     Their  faces  had  told 
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the  tale  all  too  plainly.  Evans  raised  his  hand 
(or  silence  and  briefly  explained  what  had  hap- 
pened. The  contention,  he  told  them,  had 
narrowed  down  to  the  discharge  of  one  man, 
Lanigan,  and  the  company  would  not  even 
grant  that.  The  men  must  come  back  as  ab- 
jectly as  whipped  slaves,  if  they  came  back  at 
all. 

The  roar  began  again,  hoarse  and  angry, 
rising  and  falling  in  gusts  ,ljke  the  misty  drifts 
of  a  wind-to.ssed  rain-storm,'  ominous,  reckless, 
savage.  These  men  were  despairing  and  des- 
perate. 

The  roar  penetrated  to  the  ofTice,  found 
Tremont  with  hard-set  jaws,  and  Underwood 
idly  drumming  on  the  window-pane. 

"Looks  as  though  we  might  have  a  scrim- 
mage," observed  Underwood.  "I've  got  six 
lines  of  hose  ready,  and  I'll  bet  I  could  clear 
the  street  in  five  minutes.  Wonder  if  they'll 
do  anything?" 

"No!"  said  Tremont,  shortly.  "I'm  looking 
for  the  committee  back  in  half  an  hour. " 

"Don't  you  believe  it,"  Underwood  quickly 
replied.  "You  couldn't  get  them  to  come 
back  now  at  any  price — except  just  Lanigan." 

Tremont  made  no  answer. 

The  telephone  bell  rang.  The  chief  of  police 
wanted  to  know  if  he  wished  a  detachment  of 
police  sent  around.  The  patrolman  had  just 
'phoned  in  that  things  looked  squally. 

"No,"  replied  Tremont.  "I  don't  want  to 
see  a  brass-button  on  this  block  until  I  give 
the  word.     It  would  mean  a  riot." 

"Right  you  are,"  agreed  the  chief.  "I'll 
mass  them  at  the  Oak  Street  station.  'Phone 
there  if  you  want  them."    ^  ff  - 

The  roar  echoed  back  to  where  Lanigan  sat 
with  his  head  bowed  in  his  hands.  It  had  come 
at  last,  this  thing  that  he  had  been  expecting. 
When  Underwood  had  told  him,  the  day  before, 
that  the  men  offered  to  yield  every  point,  "with 
one  minor  exception,"  he  knew  what  the  ex- 
ception was  as  well  as  if  he  had  heard  the 
words.  He  knew  what  the  roar  meant,  too. 
The  "minor  concession"  had  been  refused,  and 
he  felt  a  thrill  of  gratitude  toward  Tremont, 
toward  all  of  them — they  had  been  very  kind 
to  him. 

What  was  to  be  the  end  of  it?  He  looked 
the  thing  squarely  in  the  face.  He,  only,  stood 
in  the  way.  Perhaps  there  were  half  a  dozen 
others,  but  he  was  the  chief  offender.  What 
could  he  do  for  Maggie  and  Danny,  or  they  for 
themselves?  They  were  neither  one  of  them 
strong  enough  to  do  anything  but  beg,  and  he 
suddenly    remembered,  with    grim    irony,   that 
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there  were  laws  against  begging,  as  well  as 
against  working.  Thorc  was  no  law  against 
their  dying,   though.     They  sJiould  not! 

W'h-'t,  then,  was  he  to  do?     Die! 

The  answer  leaped  to  his  brain  like  a  light- 
ning-flash, clear  and  persistent,  not  to  be 
evaded. 

Living,  he  could  not  help  them.  He  had 
tried  it  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  and  he  had 
been  a  failure.  An  utter  failure!  He  had 
been  only  able  to  keep  them  alive  to  suffer  and 
endure.  From  now  on  he  must  be  a  worse 
failure  than  ever,  and  he  must  see  them  perish 
before  his  very  eyes.     They  should  not  ! 

\\'hat,  then,  was  he  to  do?     Die! 

There  was  another  phase  of  the  question. 
Throughout  the  city  there  was  a  myriad  of 
homes  where  want  and  misery  abode  because 
of  him.  Women  and  children  were  huddled 
together,  freezing  because  of  him.  Hundreds 
of  hungry  mouths  gaped  open,  empty,  because 
of  him. 

He  seemed  to  see  them  in  a  throng  about 
him,  set  in  wan,  pinched  faces,  the  faces  of 
tiny,  helpless  babes,  the  haggard  faces  of  young 
girls  grown  old  and  gaunt,  their  beauty  withered 
before  it  had  even  bloomed,  the  faces  of  an- 
guished mothers,  of  neglected  orphans,  of  de- 
spairing widows,  all,  all  with  pleading  eyes 
upturned  to  him,  who  alone  could  succor  them. 

What,  then,  was  he  to  do?    Die! 

xn 

Lanigan  had  donned  his  street  garb.  The 
roar  sounded  much  louder  out.side  the  door, 
swelling  up  suddenly  like  the  blare  of  a  band 
turning  a  corner.  He  went  steadily  on  into 
the  office. 

"Hello,  Lanigan,  what  do  you  want?"  asked 
Tremont,  not  unkindly. 

"Excuse  me  for  asking,  Mr.  Tremont,  but 
was  not  the  strike  committee  just  here?"  he 
asked  with  simple  directness. 

"It  was,"  replied  Tremont. 

"And  they  made  my  discharge  the  sole  con- 
dition of  settlement?" 

"Well,  yes,"  admitted  Tremont. 

"And  you  refused?" 

"Certainly." 

"Thank  you."  Lanigan  laid  some  papers 
on  Tremont's  desk.  "Here  is  my  policy  and 
a  letter  to  my  wife.  Will  you  kindly  take 
charge  of  them?" 

"Of  course,  I'll  take  care  of  them,  Lani- 
gan," agreed  Tremont  in  surprise,  "but  what 
are  you  going  to  do?" 

"Quit." 

Lanigan  walked  quietly  to  the  door  that  led 
out  on  the  street. 

"Lanigan!"  cried  Tremont,  jumping  from 
his  chair,  but  he  was  too  late.  The  engineer 
had  already  gained  the  steps. 

For  a  moment  the  roar  died  down,  but,  as 
he  was  recognized,  it  broke  out  in  redoubled 
fury,  and  there  were  loud  cries  of  "Scab!"  and 
"Traitor!"  mingled  with  it. 

Lanigan  raised  his  hand,  and  order  was 
restored  in  an  instant.  They  were  curious  to 
hear  what  he  had  to  say — what  any  one  had  to 
say. 

He  was  pale,  but  calm,  even  at  thorough 
peace,  one  might  believe. 

"Boys,"  -said  he  simply,  "the  strike  is  over. 
I've  quit." 

His  voice  was  low,  and  only  those  nearest 
heard  him.  These  raised  a  faint  cheer,  but 
cries  of  "Traitor!"  broke  out  again  in  the 
edge  of  the  crowd,  and  the  new  sound  of  a 
snarl  was  in  the  savage  roar  that  suddenly 
welled  up. 

I^anigan  looked  slowly  over  the  crowd,  wait- 
ing. Presently,  with  that  prescience  which 
seems  .sometimes  vouchsafed  to  men  on  the 
brink,  he  shifted  his  glance  .sciuarc  around, 
unerringly  to  the  point  where  the  sun  caught 
the  fleeting  glint  of  polished  steel.  He  was  the 
only  one  in  all  that  throng  who  saw  it,  and  he 
saw,  too,  behind  the  glint,  the  malicious  eyes 
of  Red   C'oleman.     There  was  a  dull  boom,   a 


|uick  reverijeration,  and   L.mipan  swayed,   fell 
igainst  the  door,  and  slid  slowly  down. 
Readers  of  The  Literary  Dige.st  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  wtien 


High  Collar  Quality 
Means  Four-Ply 

The  highest  grade  of  collars 
are  alwajj-s  four-ply.  It  is  the 
standard  of  serviceable  weight 
and  strength. 

Few  two-for-a-quarter  collars 
have  four-ply  folds — cut  up  old 
ones  and  find  out  which  have. 

Corliss-Coon  Collars  are  2  for 
2Sc,    but  four-ply  always  and  in 

all  styles. 

If         *         * 

Mark  your  collars  every  time 
they  go  to  the  laundry.  Find  out 
how  much  longer  Corliss-Coon 
Collars  wear  than  others. 


Ask  the  best  dealers  for  Corliss-Ooon 
Collars.  They  have  them  or  can  get 
any  style  you  desire  in  our  make.  If  you 
are  not  willingly  supplied,  send  your 
order  to  us  with  retail  price.  (2  for  25c). 
stating  style  and  size  desired.  Quarter 
Sizes. 

Write  for  the  book,  "Better  Collars." 
It  shows  the  styles  and  tells  why  better 
collars. 

Corliss,  Coon  «fc  Co> 
IS  /\  Street,      Troy,  N.Y. 


The  Ideal  SFGHT 
m  restorer 

^"^    Is  Your 
Sight  FaUing? 

(  All  refractive  errors, 

■>)  muscular  trouble  & 

chronic  diseases  of 

the   Eye   cured  by 

scientific  MASSAGE. 

Illustrated  treatise  with  aflldavit  testimonials 
Iree.    Address 

THE  IDEAL  COMPANY, 
239  Broadway,  New  York.       f^ 


11  U  LI  lb        GAS  LAMPS 

AtiRWTS  AUK  COINING  MUWKV. 

A  20th-CVnlury  evolution  In  the  art  of  lighting.  Enlirf  ly  new, 
lOO^'i'JIe  power,  7  hours  one  cent.  Suiwrlor  to  electricity  or 
'  "■  ^^-i  anil  cheaper  than  coal  oil.  No  trouble  to  keep 
clean,  absolutely  (uife.  Sells  at  sielit.  We  also  manu- 
facture table  lanipfl.  wall  lamps,  chandeliers,  store  and 
street  lamps.  Agents  wsnteil  at  once.  Write  for  free 
catalogue  anil  prices.  We  manufacture  all  kinds  aud 
(grades  of  ni:intle«.  If  you  buy  them  direct  from  us  we 
will  save  you  dealers'  plotits.  !*rices  sent  upon  request, 
Olllcag«»  Holnr  IJffht  Co.,  De^t.  H.  Chlrngo. 


^KFRUITBOOK 

shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accnmtoly  dcscriho.s  216  varieties  of 
fniit.    Send  forour  liboral  terms  of  distri- 
butiuu  to  plauters.— Stark  Bro's.  Louislaaa.Mo. 
writing  to  advertisers, 
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Miller    Monuments 


Every  order  that  comes  to  me  is  treated 
absolutely  as  an  individual — it  has  to  be 
filled  with  a  selection  of  granite,  a  design, 
and  a  carving  treatment  suited  exactly  to 
its  particular  needs. 

That  special  attention  to  special  needs  is 
wherein  I  claim  to  excel.  Monument-making 
has  been  my  life-work,  and  in  every  item — 
and  price  one  of  the  most  important — I 
guarantee  satisfaction. 

Let  me  send  you  my  free  illus- 
trated   booklet   on    memorials. 

J.   L.   MILLER 

)  OUINCY,   MASS. 


\Thomas  &  Miller 


DIRECT  FROM    THE    FACTORY 


tension    slides, 
closing  curtain. 


book   stalls. 


THIS  DESK  shipped 
anywhere  in  t)ie  t'nited 
States  upon  ^'S  /\^\ 
receipt  of  90a W 

Examine  Carefully 
and  if  found  to  be  A  1  in 
every  respect,  pay  the  bal- 
ance, $12.00,  and  the  freight, 
and  you  will  have  the  great- 
est desk  value  ever  offered. 
This  desk  is  mad('  of  select- 
ed Oak  throughout.  It  is  48 
inches  long,  an<l  is  finished 
golden.  Has  pen  racks,  ex- 
etc.      All    drawers    lock    by 


Nothing  to  equal  it  has  ever  been  offered 
heretofore  for  less  than  from  $25.00  to  ¥iiO.CO.  Write  for 
Desk  Catalogue.    Address 

Central  Mantel  Co.,    1216  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis 


ESSAYS  ' 
SPEECHES 
LECTURES 
etc.,  etc.  . 


written  on  any  subject  at  short  notice.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  All  transactions  con- 
fidential.    Bavls  Page,  1773  Broadway,  N,  ¥. 


It  was  Underwood  who  rushed  out  and 
raised  him  up. 

"You  curs!"  he  cried,  his  eyes  blazing  with 
rage.  "  He  was  the  best  man  among  you. 
He  gave  up  his  job,  just  now,  that  you  wolves 
might  have  work.  And  you've  killed  him! 
Go  home,  you  cowards!" 

Tremont  was  out  now,  and  he  helped  Under- 
wood to  carry  in  his  burden.  They  laid  the 
engineer  upon  the  huge  leathern  couch,  and  his 
eyes  sought  Tremont. 

"You'll  look  after  Maggie's  affairs,  won't 
you?"  he  pleaded,  and  Tremont  nodded.  He 
could  not  speak.  "Tell  Maggie  I  want  her  to 
do  as  I  said  about  going  into  the  country  to 
live,"  Lanigan  went  on  with  difficulty. 

"I'll  .see  to  it,  old  man,"  faltered  Tremont, 
grasping  his  hand.  "Rest  easy  about  your 
family." 

Underwood,  careless,  flippant  Underwood, 
was  weeping  like  a  woman. 

"God  bless  Maggie  and  Danny,"  Lanigan 
murmured,  then  he  sank  into  a  stupor.  They 
thought  he  was  past  further  speaking,  when 
he  opened  his  eyes  and  again  addressed  Tre- 
mont. 

"Tell  the  boys  I  meant  right  by  them,"  he 
said,  with  a  gathering  animation  that  for  a 
moment  deceived  the  watchers.  "It's  better 
for  all  to  have  work  than  just  one.  I'm  still  a 
union  man,  you  may  tell  them.  The  union  is 
right — first,  last,  and  all  the  time.  Tell  the 
boys  I  said  that,  won't  you?  But  say,"  he 
added,  with  a  smile,  "I  broke  the  strike,  Mr. 
Tremont.  I  guess  I  win  the  strike-breaker 
medal,  eh?     Tell  Maggie  and  Danny " 

A  momentary  spasm  twitched  over  his  face. 
It  was  only  momentary,  and  they  waited  for 
him  to  speak  again. 

But  he  merely  smiled  and  lay  gazing  up  at 
the  ceiling.     Lanigan  was  dead. 


Thou  Thinkest  Thou  Hast  Lived. 

By  Richard  Watson  Gilder. 

Here  first pitblished  by  special  arrangement,  from 
Mr.  Gilder's  new  volume,  "In  The  Heights," 
■which  will  be  issued  September  27. 

Thou  thinkest  thou  hast  lived 

If  fortune  fair  hath  touched  thee  with  its  wand 

If  thou  hast  known  but  once  the  top  of  life 

In  giving  royally,  in  truly  loving, 

In  braving  some  great  deed  in  sight  of  men 

Or  issuing  victorious  from  strife ; 

Not  so  ;  nor  hast  of  life  the  flower  and  height 

In  suffering  that  others  might  go  free. 

For  thee  the  sequent  years  still  richly  hold 

A  keener  sense  of  the  deep  life  that  is  : 

When  thou,  brave  novice,  shalt  endure  the  lore 

Of  fate's  immeasurable  ironies — 

Thou  mayest  behold  the  scorn  of  thee  and  thine 

Set  on  the  laureled  brow  of  him  thy  hand 

Helped  to  that  heaven ;  yes  thou  mayest  see 

Success,  in  them  thou  gavest  strength  to  rise, 

Used  for  thine  own  disfigurement  and  loss  ; 

May'st  know  betrayal  and  forgetfulness  : 

And  knowing  shalt  thy  spirit  hold  in  calm ; 

Pitying  the  arrogant ;  the  meanly  vain, — 

Unbitterly,  and  with  no  cloying  hate. 

Disdain,  nor  envy  ;  comforted  and  blest 

With  the  high  thought  of  knowledge,  worthily  gained, 

And  the  humility  which  makes  men  wise, 

And  the  uncensured  pride  of  purity. 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 

Peace  Conference. 

August  26.— The  Czar  sends  his  ultimatum,  in 
wliich  he  declines  to  pay  Japan  an  indemnity, 
but  offers  to  cede  the  southern  half  of  .Saghalien 
and  to  pay  lil^erally  for  the  care  of  Russian 
prisoners  of  war.  The  peace  envoys  hold  a 
trief  session  at  Portsmoutli. 

August  2S.  —  Mr.  Sato  declares  that  the  Japanese 
nave    been    instructed    from    Tokyo  to    make 

Interested  in  Second = hand  BOOKS  ? 

Send  ten  cents  for  sample  copy  of  BOOK  W.tNTS,  a  Monthly 
devoted  to  purchase  and  disposal  of  second-hand  books. 
BOOK  W.WTS  PrBLISHISG  CO.,  51  oD,  West   !73d  St.,  N.  Y.  Clly 


JONATHAN,  A  TRAGEDY 

A  charming  volume  of  verse  by  Thos.  Ewing,  Jr.     By 
mail,  J1.07.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York 

Readers  of  The  Litkrart  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  tc  aavertisers. 


product  of  Jin  enlightened  mind 


Fox  Lasso  Eye-glasses 


are  wonderfully  successful  because  back  of 
them  is  a  man  who  knows  his  business.  Mr. 
Ivan  Fox,  the  originator  of  Fox  Lasso  Eye- 
glasses, is  a  practical  optician.  He  is  more. 
Mr.  Fox  is  a  master  workman.  He  is  more. 
Mr.  Fox  is  an  inventive  genius  of  high  rank. 
HE  IS  MORE.  Mr.  Fox  is  a  recognized 
authority  on  eye-glasses.  Every  one  who 
knows  Mr.  Fox's  work  knows  that  Fox  glasses 
have  got  to  be  right. 

One  of  the  moat  important  features  of  Fox 
Lasso  Eye-glasses  over  all  other  eye-glasses  is 
the  IjRsso  Guard  which  is  extremely  comfortable  ; 
holds  the  glasses  firmly  without  fear  of  slip- 
ping or  dropping  ;  and  keeps  them  constantly 
and  steadily  before  the  pupils  of  the  eyes. 
The  Tubular  Spring  and  Screw. lock  are  also  im- 
portant improvements.     All  are  patented. 

Sold  by  leading  opticians.  Go  to  your  optician 
to-day  and  ask  him  for  Fox  Lasso  Eye-glasses.  If 
he  hasn't  them,  write  us  and  we'll  see  that  you  get 
them.  Write  us,  anyway,  for  ourin- 
teresting  little  "  Book  I."  written  by 
Mr.  Fox,  ••  Eyes  Worth  Having." 
It's  yours  for  the  name  and  address 
of  your  optician.     Write  for  it  to-day. 

Fox   Optical    Manufacturing    Co., 
Philadelphia. 


ACleej^iixg  tloMse 

Worlds  (brrespoivdeivce 


TYFMTIK 

\^5ible¥ritin5  * 

Mivderurood  Typewriter  Co 

2  4 1  Drocxdway  /New^orK 


WEDDING 


INVITATIONS 

100  for  $3.50 


Annotincements.  etc.  Latest  Btyk-B,  best  quality 
I'll  Hi^'Ii  (iniile  Visi  tin '_■<'« '■'l^,  50c.  Somplrn  free 
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SIGN  AND  MAIL  TO  US 
THE  COUPON  BELOW  AND 


A  SEPTEMBER  OFFER! 

We  have  in  stock  less  than  a  hundred  sets  of  this  princely  work— the  whole  Bible  in  six  languages — 
which  must  he  quickly  disposed  of  in  order  to  meet  an  imperative  demand  for  more  space  in  our  stock- 
room. We  re<-ently  decided  to  give  a  September  Club  of  Literary  Dkjkst  Readers  the  benefit  of  the 
nece.ssary  reduction  on  these  sets  with  an  offer  which  has  exhausted  all  but  a  few  of  these  copies.  This  is 
a  most  unusual  opportunity  to  add  to  your  library  one  of  the  mosi  viiliiable  works  the  world  has  ever  seen. 


SAVE  $20 


50%  Off 


These  few  sets  (ro  to  Di- 
gest Headers  at  just  half 
the  reg;ular  price,  and  on 
little,  easy  payments. 


Don't  send  any  money  till  you 
have  seen  the  set.  We  send  the 
set  on  receipt  of  the  coupon,  and 
guarantee  satisfaction. 


"7<  is 

Six  Large 
Quarto  Vol- 
umes, Sub- 
stantially 
Bound  in 
Heavy  Cloth 
Titles,  etc., 
In  Gold, 
First-Class 
Paper,  with 
3,200  Pages 


not  only  a  mmptuous  work  for  a  library,  but  it  is  aUo  a  book  of  comparalive  versions,  which  will  be  of 
incalculable  conveninice  and  value." — The  British  Quarterly  Review,  London. 


"The  Hexaglot  Bible  is  an  honor  to  the  present  century,  likely  to  prove  a 
signal  benefit  immediately  and  indirectly  in  this  and  other  countries  to  the 
Church  and  servants  of  tiod."— The  Bible  Treasury,  London. 

A  Marvel  of  Accurate,  Beautiful  Typography 

"  It  is  a  marvel  of  accurate  and  beautiful  typography,"  says  The  London 
Standard.  The  six  volumes  are  durably  bound.  The  type  is  large  and  clear, 
the  paper  of  flrst-class  quality.    The  work  is  an  ornament  to  every  library. 

THE  GREAT 

HEXAGLOT  BIBLE 


It  Offers  a  New  and  Delightful  Method  of 
Self-instruction  in  French  and  German 

Only  one  of  the  many  uses  of  this  mf)nuniental  work  is  the  up-to-date,  interest- 
ing method  It  provides  for  attaining,  by  the  shortest  cut,  familiarity  with 
French.  German,  (Jreek  and  other  languages.  Used  in  connection  with  any 
language  miatiod,  such  as  the  Rosenthal,  for  instance.  It  is  a  refreshing  change 
from  the  material  furnished  for  translation  in  the  ordinary  text-books.  With 
the  Hexaglot  Bible  a  student  translates  beautiful  thoughts,  worded  in  the 
purest  of  diction.  A  mental  habit  is  formed  which  enables  him  to  remember 
the  words  and  use  them  correctly  in  every-day  life.  The  Knglish  version  is  as 
near  as  possibU;  to  the  middle  and  the  lines  of  the  various  languages  are  almost 
invariably  opposite  each  other.  At  a  glance  you  can  translate  every  word.  For 
example : 

ENGLISH—"  Peter  .said  unto  him.  Lord,  wliy  cannot  I  follow  thee  now  ?  " 

CERMAM— "Petrussprirht  zu  ihm:  Herr,  warum  kann  ich  dir  diesmal  nicht 
folgen  V  " 

FRENCH— "Pierre   lui   dit:      Seigneur  pourquol  ne  puis-Je  pas  te  suivre 
mainl(!nant  ?" 
Thus  th(!  words  immediately  become  associated  with  ideas,  and  quickly, 
easily,  almost  unconsciously,  become  llrmly  llxed  in  the  mind. 


A  Samptuous  Gift  for 
the  Cong;reg:ation  to 
Present  Their  Pastor 


A  Vnluable  Ad- 
dition to  Kvery 
Choice  Library 


A  Work  of  Live  Interest  to 
Every  Intelligent  Person, 
One  that  Never  Grows  Old 


Dedicated,  by  her  special  pennission,  to  the  late 

QUEEN  VICTORIA 

Edited' by  Leading  European  Scholars 

This  most  remarkable  and  genuinely  great  work 
comprises  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  in  the  Original  Tongues;  together  with 
the  Septuagint,  the  Syriac  (of  the  New  Testament), 
the  Vulgate,  the  Authorized  English  and  German 
and  the  most  approved  French  versions,  arranged  in 
six  parallel  columns,  three  columns  on  each  of  two 
opposite  pages. 

Among  its  distinguished  subscribers  are : 
The  Czar  of  Russia  Emperor  of  Germany 

Duke  of  Devonshire  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 

Ear!  of  Shaftesbury  Bishop  of  Gloucester 

And  Thousands  of  Eminent  Statesmen, 
Scholars,  Public  Men,  etc. 

A  Most  Unique  and  Illuminative  Commen- 
tary on  the  Whole  Bible 

A  collection  of  modern  versions  in  parallel  columns  makes  the  Hexaglot  Bible 
a  most  useful  and  illuminative  commentary  for  preachers,  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. The  work  gives  a  charm  to  sacred  Scripture  which  no  single  translation 
can  supply.  The  various  translations  also  offer  a  precision  of  meaning  not  af- 
forded by  one  language  alone.  Aside  from  these  features,  the  arrangement  of 
the  Scriptures  in  six  different  languages  is  of  the  most  permanent  interest. 

Extraordinary  Advantages  of  the  Arrangement 

Its  arrangement  is  extraordinarily  helpful.  The  London  Bccord  says  of 
this :  "  It  offers  the  great  advantage  of  the  various  versions,  being  so  arranged 
that  the  termination  of  each  sentence  in  one  version  accords  with  the  con^- 
spotiding  passage  in  the  others.  The  reader,  on  referring  to  any  passage,  may 
find  its  equivalent  in  the  Hebrew  text,  the  Septuagint,  the  Vulgate,  the  German 
translation  of  Martin  Luther,  the  more  modern  French  interpretation,  or  the 
authorized  Engli.sh  version;  the  three  lanauages  most  generally  tiscd  in  mis- 
gionary  jntrsuits  being  (Inta  introduced. 

The  Work  Throughout  of  Scholars 


The  production  of  this  great  work  was  in  charge  of  competent  specialists,  and 
the  texts  are  accurate  and  scholarly.  It  can  be  implicitly  relied  upon  as  an 
authority  by  all  those  interested  in  ancient  or  modern  Biblical  criticism  and 
interpretation. 

"  It  Is  the  most  .satisfactory  presentation  of  the  Scripiiu-es  in  six  great  languages.  As  the  great  Origeu  in  Alexandria,  more  than  1,500  years  ago,  raagni- 
fled  the  value  of  the  Scriptures  by  presenting  thi^m  in  several  versions,  so  does  this  great  work  promise  to  do."— Chancellor  H.  M.  MacCracken,  D.D. 


Only  a  Few  Sets 


IMfust!  rt'iiu'iiiht-r  that 
we  Imvc  111  stofk  only  u 
few  Bi'ts,  H<»  do  tint  delay 
if  you  wjHh  tosffureoiu'. 


To  DIGEST  REA0[R8 


SifcTM  uiiil  iniiil  tho  coupon  ami  wo 
»  ill  sriiil  till'  si't  on  appioviil.  Kxani- 
iiic  it  lor  tliree  diiys,  and  if  .von  ktfp  it 
pay  lor  it  in  littlu  sums  of  $2  a  month. 


T 


Do  not  di'lay  another  hour,  but  sign  and  mail  lo  us  the  following  cinipdii  to-day,  which  will  bring  the  work  to  your  door. 


Arthur  T.  I'iirsnn.  D.I).:  "Ilisoneof 
the  llnestcdiiti'iliiitions  of  modern  Uil)ll<'al 
and  pliiiologlcalsi-lence  to  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures." 

Us  vast  stores  of  riches  will  endure 
f(ir  ii  llfclliiii'. 

The  Greatest  Bible  of  the  Century 
REGULAR  PRICE 


$40 


.MKSSKS.  KINK  &  \VA(i.\.\Ll^S  CO.Ml'A.N  V,  tl-00  K.  a:iil  Strirt,  Now  Yorl,  City. 

Offtllrmt'n  :  I  nooopt  >our  Spooial  l)fcorali(tn  I>:iy  OITor  of  "Tho  Iloxaplot 
l!ll)lo  "  to  DIOKKT  KoiKlors'dotttilar  piioo  $llli  tor  8;o.  p'.iyiililo  SS  within  :t  <la>  sol' 
roooipt  of  the  uiii'k  If  It  IS  satisrartory.  and  tho  halanoo  hi  iiislaliiionts  ot  S'i  a 
month.  I'loaso  solid  nu'  tlio  work  Tor  oxanitiialioii.  It  is  iiiuloi'stood  tliat  1  iiia.v 
korp  aiu)  oxaniino  tlu' work  for  3  days  aflor  roooipt.  and  if  it  is  not  oiitiroly 
satisractory,  I  will  hold  tliu  books  subjucl  to  your  oidor. 


I,.  I).  9-9 


Kame. 


Pal.- 


Adfirean. 


FUNK   &  WACNALLS   COMPANY, 


liev.  .Tohn  Kndie,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Hiblical  Literature  and  Exegeti- 
cal  Theology,  (ilasgow:  "  liesides  the 
great  iinefulne.^s  of  the  hooh  toxtudents, 
it  is  also  a  handsome  ornament  to  the 
shelves  of  any  lilMiiiy."' 

It  is  ilu>  only  work  of  the  kind  in 

the  Knglish  language. 
Don't  Mi.ss  This  Oiiportitiiitif .' 

SPECIAL  PRICE,  $20 

44-60  East  23d  Street,   NEW  YORK 


Iteadera  of   Tuk  l^iirKUAKT  Driest  are  nsked  to  mention  tho  publication  when  writing  to  advertissoru. 
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further  concessions  in  the  interests  of  peace,  as  a 
result  of  counsel  given  to  the  Mikado  by  the 
Elder  Statesmen. 

August  20.— Acting  under  instructions  from  the 
Mikado  the  Japanese  envoys  at  Portsmouth 
waive  all  claims  to  an  indemnity  and  agree  to 
return  half  of  Saghalien  to  Russia.  These  con- 
cessions are  accepted  by  the  Russian  envoys, 
and  peace  is  agreed  upon.  Tlie  envoys  recom- 
mend to  their  Emperors  that  an  armistice  be 
proclaimed. 

August  30.— In  European  capitals  the  result  of  the 
peace  conference  is  received  with  rejoicing,  and 
telegrams  according  President  Roosevelt  glory 
in  connection  with  his  successful  peace  efforts 
pour  in  at  Sagamore  Hill  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Mr.  de  Maartens  and  Mr.  Dennison, 
legal  advisers  of  the  Russian  and  Japanese 
plenipotentiaries,  are  at  work  on  the  details  of 
the  peace  treaty.  There  is  a  strong  probability 
that  President  Roosevelt  will  be  awarded  the 
next  Nobel  peace  prize. 

August  31.— Both  Tokyo  and  St.  Petersburg  show 
dissatisfaction  with  the  peace  agreement.  Mr. 
Witte  receives  a  cable  annnouncing  the  willing- 
ness of  Russia  to  conclude  an  armistice.  The 
Czar  warmly  thanks  President  Roosevelt  for 
the  part  he  took  in  bringing  about  peace. 

September  i.— The  Japanese  envoys  in  Portsmouth, 
on  instructions  from  the  Mikado,  refuse  to  con- 
sent to  an  armistice  before  the  signing  of  the 
treaty ;  and  an  agreement  is  drawn  up,  providing 
for  an  armistice  when  the  treaty  is  signed. 

Foreign. 

August  26.— Morocco  refuses  to  admit  the  control  by 
France  over  French- Algerian  citizens  in  Moroc- 
can territory  and  to  release  Bouzian. 
Widespread  famine  in  Spain  leads  to  looting  and 
pillage. 

August  28.- France  orders  two  cruisers  to  be  ready 
to  enforce  her  demands  on  Morocco. 
Secretary  Taft  and  his  party  return  to  Manila. 
The  World's  Peace  Congress  begins  at  Brussels. 

August  30.— Morocco  releases  the  French-Algerian 
merchant  Bouzian,  in  whose  behalf  France  was 
about  to  make  a  military  demonstration. 

Many  scientific  expeditions  observe  the  eclipse  of 
the  sun  in  the  track  of  its  totality,  and  important 
discoveries  are  expected. 

Domestic. 

August  28.- J.  P.  Morgan  visits  Oyster  Bay  to  confer 
with  the  President  on  the  Canton-Hankow  rail- 
way concession. 

Forty-five  new  cases  and  five  deaths  from  yellow 
fever  are  reported  from  New  Orleans. 

Thomas  F.  Ryan,  of  the  Equitable  I.ife,  declares 
himself  in  favor  of  federal  control  of  insurance. 

Edwin  S.  Holmes,  Jr.,  indicted  in  the  cotton  report 
scandal,  gives  jjs  10,000  bail  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Minister  Rockhill  caljles  that  the  Chinese  boycott 
on  American  cotton  piece  goods  is  about  to  be 
lifted,  and  that  the  boycott  as  a  whole  is  sub^ 
siding. 

August  29.  -Under  President  Roosevelt's  advice  the 
American-China  Development  Company  agrees 
to  sell  to  China  the  Hankow-Canton  railroad 
concession  for  $6,750,000. 

August  30.  — Secretary  of  the  Navy  Bonaparte  ap- 
proves the  report  of  the  court  of  inquiry  in  the 
case  of  the  Benning-ion  disaster  except  the  find- 
ing that  the  vessel's  condition  and  the  discipline 
were  good ;  he  also  orders  the  court-martial  of 
Commander  Lucien  Young. 

It  is  announced  tliat  the  -Subway  Tavern,  dedi- 
cated by  Bishop  Potter,  will  no  longer  be  run  as 
a  temperance  resort. 

The  Congressmen  who  have  just  concluded  con- 
ference in  Manila  with  agitators  for  Philippine 
indejiendence,  decide  that  the  Filipinos  are  al- 
together unfit  for  immediate  independence. 

August  31.  —  The  new  battle-ship  Verinont  is 
launched  at  Quincy,  Mass. 

The  '\  Subway  Tavern,"  of  New  York  becomes  an 
ordinary  saloon. 

Paul  Morton  announces  that  the  Depew  Improve- 
ment Comijany  has  paid  to  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  .Society  $293,850.82,  tlie  i)rincipal  and 
interest  of  a  loan  made  to  the  improvement  com- 
pany by  the  Equitable  in  January,  189S. 

September  i.— The  advisory  board  of  American  and 
foreign  engineers,  invited  bv  the  President  to 
pass  upon  various  plans  for  the  Panama  Canal, 
assemble  in  Washin<)ton. 
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Carefully  selected  and  systematically  arranged  for  the 
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$4.  One  cent  each  or  80  cents  per  hundred.  Address  pos- 
tal for  cataloeups.  AKT  DKPAICTMEXT,  BI7RE  %l' 
OF  IXIVERSITV  TRAVKli,  30t  Claiendoii  St., 
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"  How  Money  Grows 

AND  IT  WILL   TELL  YOU: 


How  to  Invest  Small  Sums 

How  to  Tell  a  Good  Investment 

How  You  Can  Convert  $100  into  $358.83 

How  to  Choose  between  Real  Estate  and  Stocks 

How  Savings  Banks  Make  Their  Money 

It  tells  a  hundred  and  one  other  things  you  will  be  interested 
in  knowing. 

This  book  is  not  an  advertisement  of  any  particular  investment. 
It  is  a  talk  on  investments  in  general  and  is  based  on  my  per- 
sonal experiences  and  observations. 

I  will  send  my  book,  free,  to  any  address.  I  want  to  place  a 
copy  in  the  hands  of  every  man  and  woman  in  America.  I 
want  it  to  be  the  most  widely  circulated  book  that  has  ever 
been  published. 

I  want  YOU  to  send  for  a  copy. 

You  will  find  it  a  veritable  guide-book  to  safe  and  profitable 
investments  of  all  kinds. 

If  you  are  now  investing  small  amounts  ($  1 0  a  month  and  up), 
my  book  will  show  you  how  to  invest  them  wisely,  so  that  your 
money  will  work  directly  for  you. 

Most  everyone  could  and  should  save  at  least  $10  a  month 
from  their  income. 

Sit  right  down  and  write  me  a  postal  saying,  simply,  "  Send 
*  How  Money  Grows.'  "    I  will  send  you  the  book  by  return  mail. 

W.  M.  OSTRANDER 

(incorporated) 
599  NORTH  AMERICAN  BUILDING.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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THE  OPPENHEIMER  TREATMENT 

FOR    ALCOHOLISM 

No  Suffering.     No  Injection.     No  Detention  from  Business 


NO    BAD    AFTER     EFFECTS 

ALCOHOLIC    CRAVING    OVERCOME    IN    FORTY-EIGHT    HOURS 

ALL    DRUG    ADDICTIONS    SUCCESSFULLY    TREATED 


III  tlii9  c-oltiinii,  to  Ueciile  questions  concerniDg  the  correct 
use  of  words,  the  Kunk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is 
consulted  as  arbiter. 

"W.  B.  W.,"  New  York.— "(1)  How  do  you  pro- 
nounce the  word  'ex  cathedra'?  Is  it 'ex  ca'thedra' 
or  'ex  cath'edra '  ?  (2)  Also  is  It  now  a  single  English 
word  or  is  it  purely  Latin  not  Anglicized  ?  " 

(1)  The  accepted  pronunciation  of  the  Stand- 
ard Dictionary  is  cath'e-dra  (" e "  as  the  second 
"e"  in  "element").  Other  authorities  sanc- 
tion the  pronunciations  ca-thee'dra  and  ca- 
thed'ra.  (2)  Modern  dictionaries  treat  this  as 
a  Latin  phrase. 

"J.  K.  H.,"  Kemille,  Tex. -"What  is  the  correct 
possessive  adjective  for  describing  apparel  for  men  or 
women,  say  hats,  for  instance  V  Would  you  use  the 
singular  or  plural  form  of  adjective  in  describing  either 
singular  or  plural  nouns?  Which  are  correct— ' man's 
hat '  and  *  man's  hats '  or  '  men's  hat '  and  *  men's 
hats '  V  " 

Everything  depends  upon  what  "J.  K.  H." 
means.  It  is  perfectly  correct  English  to  say 
"a  man's  hats"  if  you  mean  that  a  man  has 
more  than  one  hat.  It  is  equally  good  English 
to  say  "a  men's  hat"  if  you  mean  a  hat  for 
men.  "Man"  and  "men"  in  these  cases  are 
used  as  possessive  nouns,  not  as  adjectives. 
One  can  correctly  say  "  a  man'shat,"  "  a  ma>n's 
hats,"  "men's  hat,"  and  "men's  hats."  If, 
however,  you  mean  hats  for  men,  the  proper 
form  would  be  "men's  hats." 

To  Varioi's  roRRESPoxDKNTs. — The  term 
"ju-jutsu"  is  pronounced  joo'-joot'soo',  and  is 
defined  by  Hepburn  in  his  .Japanese-English 
Dicti(jnary  as  "the  art  of  wrestling  or  of  throw- 
ing others  by  sleight."  This  word  is  also  spelled 
"jiu-jitsu." 

"I.  M.  r  ,"  Grand  Rapids,  Minn.— "  Kindly  give  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  last  name  oif  Andrew 
Carnegie." 

Car'nay'gi ;  pronounce  the  first  "a"  as  in 
"  far"  and  the  "g"  hard. 

"G.  A.  D.,"  Jersey  Citv,  N.  J.,  and  "A.  G.  S.," 
Wooster,  O.— "(li  What  is  the  technical  word  for 
mind-reading?  (2)  What  is  a  woman  who  is  neither  a 
blonde  nor  a  brunette  ?  " 

(1)  Telepathy.     (2)  We  do  not  know. 

"  W.  H.  ir.."  rhambersburg.  Pa.-  "  Please  di.stinguish 
between  'forcible'  and  'forceful';  'forcibly'  and 
'forcefully.'" 

"Forcible"  means  "accomplished,  cfToctcd, 
or  brought  al)out  by  the  employment  of  force  ; 
as,  nforciltle  arrest,  ii  forcihfe  entry ."  "  Forceful  " 
meaiis  "having  or  indicating  force;  strong; 
potent;^  as,  a  forceful  style."  "  Foi'cibly " 
means  "in  a  forcible  manner;  by  the  use  of 
force;  so  as  to  exert  force."  "Forcefully" 
means  "  in  an  effective  manner,  or  in  a  manner 
that  shows  strength." 

"Seeker,"  Port  Hope,  Canada.— The  word 
about  which  you  inquire  is  defined  on  page  759, 
foot  of  column  .'i,  of  the  Standard  Dictionary. 
It  is  not  witliin  the  province  of  a  dictionary  to 
give  the  additional  information  you  seek. 

"L.  V.  C,"  Moston.  Mass.-  "When'  mav  I  llnd  the 
word  'blfurcuU'"  In  your  dictionary  ?  " 

On  page  10:5  in  olumn  I.  where  it  is  defined 
as  "  l)ifurcate,  r.  and  a.  To  fork  ;  divide  into 
two  branches  or  stems  ;  forked." 

".I.  S.  II.."  Scriuilon,  Pa.- "Mav  the  word  'dcadlv' 
he  usc'ii  ill  the  following  .sentence  in  speaking  of  u  dis- 
ease, '  It  Is  tt  ihtidly  Ihing '  ? " 

It  may  be  .so  used  correctly,  as  "deadly" 
means  "  capable  of  causing  or  certain  to  cause 
death;  destructive;  fatal." 


A  Special  Committee  of  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  Reported  in  May,  1905 

"Recognizing  that  many  of  these  persons  (DEPENDKNT  INEBRIATES)  ar« 
suffering  fronx  disease,  some  form  of  naedical  treatment  should  be  given.  In  the 
judgment  of  this  Committee,  the  best  treatn»ent,  therefore,  is  that  of  the  Oppenheimer 
Institute,  as  it  is  strongly  endorsed  and  advocated  by  large  numbers  of  physicians  and 
business  and  professional  men  of  high  standing,  national  repute  and  unquestioned 
authority  ;  the  treatment  itself  being  reported  as  prompt,  effective  and  free  froui  cer- 
tain objections  inherent  in  other  systems." 


Indorsed  by  Many  Prominent  Men  and  Women  Throughout  the  Worlo 

Mr.  A.  H.  DeHAVEN, 


OF  De  Haven  &  Townsend, 

Stock  Exchange, 

New  York,  Writes: 


"If  your  friend  really  desires  himself  to  be  cured  of  the 
drink  habit,  he  can  be.  It  does  the  work.  There  have 
been  remarkable  cases  that  read  like  fairy  tales,  but  they 
are  true.  You  need  have  no  fear  of  recommending  this 
treatment  to  your   friend." 


REPRESENTATIVE  PHYSICIANS  in  each  city  of  the  United  States  administer 
the  Oppenheimer  Treatment.  Write  for  the  name  and  address  of  the 
physician  in  your  locality. 

For  autograph  letters  indorsing  the  Oppenheimer  treatment,  cutout  this  coupon  and  mail  to  the 

Oppenheimer   Institute 

159  West  34th  Street  New  York  City 

Name 
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Dr.  J.  W.  Wherry,  Medical  Superintendent. 

Dr.  Wm.  p.    SPRATLINC,  Cliicf  Consultant. 
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—The  Health  Resort  Co.,  Boj  3038,  Rochester,  N.  Y 
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HAIR  ON  THE  FACE 

NECK  AND  A.RM.S 

iDstanily  ItcDiovod  »ithuut  Injury 
to  th«  Most  Delicate  Skin. 

In  conirountlinR  an  incomplete  mix- 
ture wn»  iiccidcntHlly  stiilled  ou  the 
back  of  the  Imnd,  and  ou  'washing 
afterward  it  was  discovered  that  the 
bair  was  completely  removed.  We 
named  the  new  discovery 
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>f  Hay  Krvoruiui  Asthma  from  the 
IN>lli*ii,  heat,  dust,  rxcrtiou.  smoke 


)d<>rH  rniiiiot  hrinK  hark  attacks.  Onr  patients  soon  rnjoy 
life  without  the  slightest  return  ol"  syinptonts.  .Appetite  un- 
proved, hlood  ('urirhed.  nerves  Htreni;Ih<'nrd.  >r*'"''>Ml  htalth 
restored.  Ksth.  ISS't.  OO.lXto  nfttienls.  Hook  tJftA  Fr«'0, 
explaining  our  nulhod.  \\\\\\  r"i>MrtH  of  mimv  inter«'stin»f 
eHHOH.    Addretts  I*.  ll.\ROM»  IIAVKN,  Uiifnilo,  IV.  Y, 
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\Vc  innki"  .-x  conipk'to  lincof  mod- 
el ii  Itolliiiy:  mid  Selfproiiellintr 
Chairs  and  sell  direet  at  WHOLE- 
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liberal  diseonnts  allowed   to  all 
seiidiiiK-for  FltEE  Catal.  gue  NOW. 
GORDON  MFG-.  CO  ,  520  M.idison  .\vc  .  Toledo,  O. 
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j^   TO  PROVE  that  Daus' "Tip-top"  19 
1^  the  best  and  simplest  device  for  making 
Copies  from  pen-written  and  60 
Copies  from  typewritten  original, 
we  will  ship  oumplete  duplicator, 
cap  size,  without  deposit,  on 
ten  (10)  days'  trial. 
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OI'KIHI'IVF  ri.AN  cnaldi' you  to  take  life  easy  and  live  in 
eomfoit  on  the  larui'  ineome  from  a  small  garden.  Write 
to-day.     T.  II.  SITTON,  !.'>()  Slirrwood  Ave,  l.ouiovllir,  Kr. 
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SM.OOO.OO   made    from    half  acre. 

Kasily  crown  in  Garden  or  Farm. 

Hoots  and  s*'eds  f*ir  sale.  Send 
4e.  for  i>ostaKe  .ind  tii't  booklet  C  O.  tellinti  all  about  it. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


EFFECTS   OF  THE   PORTSMOUTH   TREATY 

OF   PEACE. 

THE  press  show  such  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  in  discuss- 
ing the  Portsmouth  treaty  that  it  is  hard  to  say  whether 
they  regard  the  peace,  secured  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a  way, 
as  a  cause  for  rejoicing  or  for  regret.  The  wrath  and  disappoint- 
ment of  the  populace  in  Japan  which  have  led  them  to  rioting  and 
attacks  on  foreigners  of  so  serious  a  nature  that  martial  law  has 
been  proclaimed  in  several  cities ;  the  opportunity  which  relief 
from  outside  pressure  gives  to  the  bureaucratic  Government  at 
St.  Petersburg  to  marshal  all  its  forces  against  the  people  in  Rus- 
sia who  are  fighting  for  liberty;  and  the  bitter  resentment  which 
the  war  parties  in  both  countries  manifest  against  the  United 
States  for  the  part  which  President  Roosevelt  played  in  the  nego- 
tiations— have  inspired  many  papers  with  misgivings  as  to  the 
effect  the  treaty  will  have  upon  Russia  and  Japan  and  upon  the 
world  at  large.  Thus  The  Financier  (New  York)  presages  that 
"the  acceptance  by  Japan  of  the  modified  terms  of  peace  at  the 
behest  of  the  Mikado  .  .  ,  may  soon  be  shown  to  have  been  a 
serious  mistake,  for  the  peace  which  has  been  won  has  not  been 
obtained  by  the  victor,  but  by  the  vanquished."  And  The  Finan- 
cial Chronicle  (New  York)  says; 

"It  does  not  seem  clear  that  this  peace  is  wholly  a  blessing. 
Looking  at  it  in  its  immediate  result,  as  an  end  to  war,  the  sum  of 
all  horrors,  no  one  can  fail  to  rejoice  heartily.  Whether,  however, 
it  will  be  for  the  ultimate  good  of  the  Russian  people,  or  the  Jap- 
anese, or  for  humankind  the  world  over,  is  a  problem  which  time 
only  can  solve.  Should  it  lead  Russia  to  delay  or  suspend  the  ap- 
parent movement  toward  a  constitutional  government  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  serious  loss  to  that  people  and  nation,  and  indeed  a  loss 
to  the  world.  So  far  as  Japan  is  concerned,  the  check  to  war 
affords  her  a  period  for  rest  and  an  opportunity  for  recuperation 
for  another  struggle  with  the  same  Power  when  it  comes.  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  the  terms  of  peace  as  they  are  presumed  to 
be  fail  to  afford  Japan  the  safety  from  constant  annoyance  and 


sinister  courses  by  her  old  enemy,  which  she  sought  to  obtain  by 
war." 

But  on  the  other  hand  there  are  an  equal  number  of  papers  which 
believe  that  nothing  better  could  have  happened  than  the  treaty  in 
the  terms  and  at  the  very  time  in  which  it  was  written.  They  as- 
sert that  the  pride  of  the  Czar  has  been  sufficiently  humbled  and 
his  arrogance  subdued  as  evidenced  by  the  liberal  concessions  he 
has  already  granted  to  his  people ;  they  refer  to  the  generosity 
shown  by  the  Japanese  to  a  badly  beaten  foe  as  positive  proof 
that  civilization  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  development  of 
the  yellow  races ;  and  they  construe  the  treaty  as  meaning  that 
Japan  has  not  only  gained  all  that  she  has  a  right  to  expect,  but 
that  she  has  also  secured  an  open  door  in  the  Orient  for  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  world.  All  these  results  might  have  been 
lost,  and  grave  complications  might  have  arisen,  if  the  war  had 
been  continued.     Says  the  Chicago  Chronicle  : 

"  For  Japan  the  peace  is  eminently  wise  as  well  as  honorable. 
Every  mile  she  pushed  away  from  home  made  the  war  more  costly 
and  more  difficult  for  her.  It  was  impossible  to  foresee  the  result 
of  another  campaign  and  she  has  no  huge  reserve  whereon  to  take 
the  shock  of  a  reverse.  Moreover,  even  if  continuously  victori- 
ous, to  carry  on  the  war  another  year  would  have  entailed  upon 
Japan  burdens  that  would  have  been  crushing.  With  peace  assured, 
Japan  may  devote  that  year  to  making  money  instead  of  piling  up 
debt  in  wasteful  war,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  she  will  be  far 
richer  than  if  she  had  squeezed  double  the  indemnity  demanded 
out  of  Russia.  Because  the  peace  is  wise  and  honorable  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  to  be  accorded  high  praise  for  whatsoever  agency  he 
had  in  bringing  it  about." 

And  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  remarks  : 

"  Russia  has  the  victory  of  refusing  to  agree  to  pay  the  expense 
of  her  drubbing,  while  Japan  has  pay  in  territory;  she  has  Port 
Arthur  and  Dalny  ;  she  has  supremacy  in  Manchuria,  supremacy 
in  Korea,  supremacy  on  the  Asian  seas.  More  than  that,  she  has 
the  prestige  of  humbling  a  Power  before  which  the  world  had  stood 
in  dread.  She  has  the  prestige  of  establishing  herself  as  one  of 
the  first  of  the  nations  that  are  to  dominate  the  earth.  She  has  the 
prestige  of  gloriously  bulwarking  her  imperiled  national  existence. 
She  has  the  prestige  of  military  and  naval  genius,  military  and  na- 
val prowess,  endurance,  courage,  and  patriotism  second  to  no  other 
people.  She  has  the  prestige  of  wise,  shrewd,  and  far-seeing 
statesmanship,  and,  not  the  least  in  importance,  she  has  the  pres- 
tige of  a  financial  credit  as  sound  as  gold.  In  every  one  of  these 
respects  Japan  has  gained  and  Russia  has  lost." 

The  published  abstract  of  the  treaty  shows  that  Russia  recog- 
nizes the  preponderant  interest  from  a  political,  military,  and  eco- 
nomical point  of  view  of  Japan  in  Korea;  transfers  to  Japan  the 
southern  branch  of  the  Manchurian  railroad  with  all  mines  along 
the  right  of  way  ;  assigns  to  her  the  lease  of  Dalny,  Port  Arthur, 
and  all  adjacent  lands  and  waters  ;  cedes  to  her  the  southern  part 
of  Saghalien,  and  also  a  joint  interest  in  the  fisheries  along  the 
Russian  littoral  in  the  Japan,  Okhotsk,  and  Bering  seas.  Japan 
binds  herself  to  show  discrimination  against  Russian  subjects  or 
enterprises  in  Korea,  and  to  allow  Russian  subjects  other  than 
convicts  to  live  without  molestation  in  her  part  of  Saghalien. 
Both  parties  mutually  agree  to  evacuate  Manchuria  simultaneously, 
and  to  put  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  measures  which  China 
may  take  for  the  commercial  and  industrial  development  of  that 
country.  They  also  reciprocally  agree  to  respect  and  safeguard 
the  property  rights  of  private  individuals  in  the  companies  and 
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territory  affected  by  the   treaty ;  to  operate  the   railroad  jointly  at 
Kwang-Cheng-Tse  and  to  use  it  only  for  tlie  purpose  of  trade  and 
commerce ;  and  further  to  restore  their  prisoners  of  war  on  pay- 
ment of  the  actual  cost  of  keeping  them ;  and  finally  to  renew  the 
commercial  treaty  existing  prior  to  the  war,  but  with  such  modifi- 
cations as  to  assure  to  each  the  "  most  favored  nation  "  treatment. 
These  terms,  as  it  will  be  seen,  fall  considerably  short  of  the  de- 
mands made  by  the  Japanese  plenipotentiaries, 
which  included  the  cession  of  all  Saghalien, 
the  payment  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  war,  the 
surrender  of  the  interned  war-vessels,  and  the 
limitation  of  Russia's  naval  forces  in  the  Far 


East.  But,  as  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
remarks,  "  diplomats  habitually  ask  for  more 
than  they  expect  to  receive."  So  periiaps  the 
best  way  to  determine  what  each  party  has  lost 
or  gained  by  the  treaty  is  to  compare  its  terms 
with  the  known  points  of  the  dispute  which  gave 
rise  to  the  war.     They  are  still  recent  history. 

In  the  diplomatic  negotiations  which  were 
held  in  the  winter  of  1903,  Japan  categorically  demanded  that 
Russia  should  withdraw  from  Manchuria  or  at  least  define  her 
purposes  in  regard  to  that  Chinese  province.  But  as  The  Review 
of  Reviews  records : 

"The   last  note   from    Russia  officially  received   by  the  Tokyo 


Government  on  January   last  [1904]  met  the  vexed  question    of 
Manchuria  with  a  proposal  to  insert  in  a   Russo-Japanese  agree- 
ment '  the  recognition  by  Japan  of   Manchuria  and  its  littoral  as 
outside  her  sphere  and  interest,  while  Russia  within  the  limits  of 
that  province  would  not  impede  Japan  nor  any  other  power  in  the 
enjoyment  of  rights  and  privileges  acquired  by  it  under  existing 
treaties  with  China.'     But  this  concession  was  coupled  with  con- 
ditions that  there  should  be  a  neutral  zone  in  Korea  just  south  of 
the   Yalu    River   and    that   Korean    territory 
should  not  be  employed  by  Japan  for  strategi- 
cal purposes  :  further  there  was  no  mention  at 
all  of  China's  territorial  integrity  in  Manchu- 
ria.    This  note  of  January  6,  with   Russia's 
further  delay,  was  the  rock  upon  which  the 
negotiations  split." 


KoMURA— "And  now,  Mr.  Witte,  ju.st  be- 
tween friends,  how  would  Russia  liave  treated 
Japan  if  we  had  lost  every  battle  and  all  our 
navy  ? "  -  McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


S' 


A    NEW   ANGLO-JAPANESE 
ALLIANCE. 

OME  think  that  the  future  of  Asia  is  taken 
pretty  largely  into  .the  hands  of  Japan 
and  Great  Britain  by  the  new  alliance  between 
those  Powers,  which,  it  is  understood,  binds 
the  signatories  to  assist  each  other  in  case  either  is  attacked  by  an- 
other Power  in  Asia  or  the  adjacent  islands.  Those  American  news- 
papers which  keep  an  eye  on  foreign  affairs  were  quick  to  realize 
the  significance  and  great  importance  of  this  new  treaty.  If  it  had 
been   in  existence   in   1895.  and   England  "  had  then  said."  as  the 


1y,V  }ais— "  Well,  it  doesn't  take  much  to  make  him  feel  Kood.' 

— Gilbert  in  the  Denver  .\V?(i'. 


liiii  Chinaman 


'•  .Me  no  hkee  tohnht." 
— Rehse  in  the  St.  Paul  Fionecr  Frcss. 


CONSOLATION    PRIZES. 
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New  York  Tiiiws  remarks,  "  that  she  would  not  permit  Japan  to 
be  bullied  out  of  the  fruits  of  her  victory  "  in  the  war  she  was  then 
waging,  "  that  declaration  would  have  been  decisive  and  the  war 
now  ended  need  not  have  been  begun."  In  further  explanation  of 
the  treaty  TJie  Times  continues  : 

"  To  many  observers  this  will  seem  a  very  one-sided  agreement. 
It  not  only  renders  impossible  for  more  than  ten  years  to  come  such 
a  coalition  against  Japan  as  was  successful  ten  years  ago.  It  en- 
ables Japan  to  take  a  high  tone  toward  Germany  in  Kiau-Chau  and 
toward  France  in  Indo-China — 
perhaps,  one  might  add,  toward 
the  United  States  in  the  Philip- 
pines, if  there  were  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  Philippines  were 
really  in  question.  At  any  rate, 
it  reenforces  by  the  potential 
strength  of  the  British  navy  what- 
ever demands  Japan  may  make, 
whatever  plans  Japan  may  pursue, 
in  Asiatic  politics." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  New  York 
Su7i  the  treaty  is  as  advantageous 
to  Great  Britain  as  it  is  to  Japan, 
for  the  reason  that  its  effect  will 
be  to  put  a  check  to  the  ambitions 
of  Russia  in  every  direction,  keep 
her  permanently  off  the  seas,  and 
confine  her  aggressions  to  the 
least  desirable  parts  of  Asia.  To 
quote : 

"  In  Calcutta  well-informed  An- 
glo-Indians will  experience  a  deep 
sense  of  relief  when  they  learn 
of  the  new  treaty  concluded  be- 
tween England  and  Japan.  What- 
ever confidence  they  may  feel  in 
Lord  Kitchener's  organizing 
ability,  they  are  keenly  alive  to 
the  stupendous  difficulties  in- 
volved in  the  problem  of  ruling 
India  with  a  body  of  Englishmen 
which,  including  both  soldiers 
and  civilians,  does  not  equal  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  na- 
tive population.  Never  before  in 
the  history  of  her  relation  to  the 
huge  Indian  peninsula  has  Plng- 
land  been  able  to  count  on  a  for- 
eign ally.  To  her  foreigners  have 
proved  at  least  as  inimical  as  na- 
tives. It  required  a  struggle  to 
acquire  even  a  foothold  in  the 
teeth  of  the  Dutch,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  eighteenth  century 
were  spent  in  a  desperate  contest 
with  Frenchmen  for  the  control 
of  the  Deccan." 


its  ward  and  ally  in  Far  Eastern  waters  and  will  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  its  attitude  toward  the  rest  of  the  world. 

"  Doubtless  the  prime  purpose  of  this  remarkable  alliance  is 
to  maintain  the  existing  stahts  quo  in  Asia  against  possible  Rus- 
sian or  German  aggressions.  With  Japan  in  control  of  the  Pa- 
cific seaboard  and  England  strengthening  its  military  forces  in 
India,  a  Slav  advance  on  any  part  of  the  Russian  border,  from 
Persia  to  the  Far  East,  would  seem  to  be  effectually  checkmated. 
That  the  unique  alliance  thus  formed  between  Occident  and 
Orient  must  introduce  a  new  and  potent  factor  into  the  politics 

of  Europe  and  the  West  gener- 
ally, however,  is  apparently  in- 
evitable." 


The    Chicago    News    predicts 
that  the  "  Russian   advance  "  will 

l)e  arrested  at  every  point  by  this  coalition,  while  the  other  Pow- 
ers will  receive  fair  treatment.     It  says  : 

"The  importance  of  any  such  agreement  in  giving  permanency 
and  stability  to  the  conditions  about  to  be  established  in  the  Far 
East  should  be  obvious.  With  the  assurance  of  British  support 
Japan  can  proceed  without  fear  of  molestation  to  gather  the  fruits 
of  victory.  Great  Britain  on  its  part  will  gain  the  position  of  a 
favored  nation  in  all  that  pertains  to  oriental  commerce  and  diplo- 
macy. While  other  Powers  will  thus  be  restrained  troir.  aggres- 
sions in  that  part  of  the  world,  the  strong  friendship  which  Great 
Britain  has  just  cemented  with  France  and  its  commercial  interests 
with  other  nations  will  constitute  a  guaranty  of  fair  treatment  to 
these  nations.     To  a  certain  extent  Britain  will  be  the  sponsor  of 


From  .-i  photo  sent  by  Kintjoro  Ezawa,  the  "  Tiffany  of  Japan,"  to  the  C^hiinliia  Phonograph  Company. 

GIFTS    BROUGHT  TO     PRESIDENT    ROOSEVELT    BY  THE  JAPANESE  PLENI- 
POTENTIARIES. 

It  is  said  that  the  Czar  will  give  the  President  two  enormous  vases  of  lapis 
lazuli,  adorned  with  chased  gold,  and  standing  on  malachite  pedestals. 


THE    GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING   SCANDAL. 

nPHE  first-fruits  of  the  Keep 
■■■  Commission  appear  to  be 
the  removal  of  the  public  printer, 
Y .  W.  Palmer,  from  office.  The 
spite  of  this  aged  official  against 
his  ambitious  and  aspiring  young 
foreman,  and  the  struggle  between 
the  Lanston  and  Mergenthaler 
people  over  a  fat  contract  for 
supplying  machines,  stirred  up  a 
disturbance  that  led  to  a  com- 
plete investigation  of  affairs  in 
the  government  printing-office. 
To  let  the  Savannah  News  tell 
the  story  : 

"  The  public  printer  is  Mr. 
Palmer,  a  man  well  along  in 
years.  It  seems  he  had  the  two 
machines  carefully  tested,  with 
the  result  that  the  conclusion 
reached  was  that  the  Lanston  was 
the  better.  Then,  according  to  the 
story  that  is  in  circulation,  the 
president  of  the  Mergenthaler 
company  declared  that  Mr. 
Palmer  was  improperly  influ- 
enced in  his  decision,  and  he 
wrote  to  the  President  about  the 
matter,  making  charges  the  Presi- 
dent couldn't  very  well  ignore. 
The  President  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  merits 
of  the  two  machines.  This  com- 
mission sustained  the  public 
printer  in  every  particular,  so  it 
is  said. 

"  The  real  row,  however,  is  be- 
tween the  public  printer  and  his 
chief  assistants,  Oscar  L.  Rick- 
etts,  foreman  of  printing,  and  L. 
C.  Hay,  foreman  of  the  job-office. 
These  men  have  sided  with  the 
president  of  the  Mergenthaler  machine,  and  have  tried  to  make 
the  situation  particularly  uncomfortable  for  Public  Printer  Palmer. 
So  insubordinate  did  they  become  that  Mr.  Palmer  dismissed 
them.  They  refused  to  go,  saying  that  under  the  civil-service 
rules  they  had  a  right  to  hear  the  charges  against  them  and  to  have 
a  trial  upon  them." 

The  "  dark,  dirty  nauseating  stream  of  details  now  pouring  forth 
from  more  than  one  authoritative  source,"  as  the.  Journal  of  Com- 
merce describes  the  evidence,  proves,  in  the  opinion  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  that  "  the  government  printing-office  has  be- 
come a  hotbed  of  extravagance  and  corruption  "  The  sensational 
report  of  the  Keep  Commission,  according  to  newspaper  accounts,. 
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•shows  that  "slackness,  waste,  pilfering,  and  irregularities  in  the 
purchase  of  equipment"  have  been  the  "distinguishing  marks"  of 
the  Palmer  administration,  and.  that  "the  office  is  honeycombed 
•with  politics"  and  burdened  with  incompetent  and  dishonest  em- 
ployees, many  of  whom  have  in  the  names  of  themselves,  wives, 
or  friends  received  bonuses,  shares  of  stock,  and  various  rewards 
for  aiding  and  supporting  the  interests  of  parties  who  had  "  axes  to 
grind." 

The  extravagance  and  corruption  complained  of  are  looked  upon 
as  peculiarly  unaccountable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Congress  has 
thrown  many  safeguards  around  the  government  printing-office. 
According  to  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  "  the  public  printer  is  circumscribed  by  all  sorts  of 
limitations."     To  quote : 

"[He]  is  prohibited,  even  witli  the  authority  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee on  printing,  from  purchasing  materials  other  than  paper, 
where  the  amount  of  such  purchases  in  any  term  of  six  months  ex- 
ceeds $50,  other  than  by  competitive  bidding,  except  in  certain 
emergencies.  .  .  .  During  the  recess  of  Congress,  if  the  public 
printer  desires  to  buy  emergency  articles,  he  must  telegraph  to  T. 
C.  Piatt,  the  chairman  of  the  joint  committee,  to  get  authorization. 
.  .  .  The  joint  committee  of  the  two  houses  on  printing  acts  as  a 
board  of  directors  of  this  establishment,  .  .  .  and  bids  for  sup- 
plies are  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  committee." 

Nevertheless,  in  the  face  of  all  these  precautions,  extravagances 
and  irregularities  appear  to  such  an  extent  that  "  one  dollar  in  the 
government  printing-office  will  not  go  much  farther  than  forty  cents 
in  a  private  concern."  Mr.  William  S.  Rossiter,  of  New  York,  in 
a  carefully  written  article  in  T/ie  Atlantic  Afonth/y  for  Septem- 
ber, attempts  to  explain  the  cause  for  all  this  trouble,  and  says: 

"  The  waste  in  federal  printing  may  be  summed  up  as  comprised 
in  two  general  classes :  that  occurring  from  various  causes  in  the 
conduct  of  the  printing-plant  itself  ;  that  resulting  from  the  publi- 
cation of  pamphlets  and  volumes  either  really  not  needed  at  all, 
or,  if  needed,  issued  too  expensively  or  in  too  large  numbers.  Of 
these  two  classes  of  waste,  that  existing  in  the  plant  is  purely  a 
business  matter,  and  can  be  remedied  to  some  extent  by  following 
more  closely  the  best  commercial  methods.  That  occurring  in 
connection  with  the  character  and  amount  of  product  can  probably 
be  met  permanently  only  by  some  form  of  supervision  dealing  es- 
pecially with  the  three  questions  which  should  be  considered  with 
every  proposed  publication  :  the  question  of  publishing  at  all,  the 


question  of  economy  in  mechanical  presentation,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  restricting  the  size  of  the  edition  so  as  not  to  exceed  the 
number  of  copies  required  by  a  wise  distribution.  Distribution, 
indeed,  forms  a  perplexing  problem  by  itself.  The  commercial 
publisher  catering  to  a  dehnite  demand  avoids  dead  stock  by  re- 
printing. With  federal  publications  the  tendency  is  toward  only 
one  edition  and  that  a  liberal  one.  Herein  is  the  possibility  of 
serious  waste  :  people  are  always  to  be  found  who  will  accept  any 
kind  of  a  book  if  it  costs  nothing.  Therefore  distribution  is  lim 
ited  solely  by  the  number  of  copies  Congress  or  government  offi- 
cials are  willing  to  issue.  The  object  ot  most  federal  publications 
could  be  attained  at  a  very  small  part  of  the  pre.sent  cost  if  they 
were  sent  free  only  to  libraries  and  public  institutions,  and  certain 
important  newspapers  which  agree  to  review  them,  and  sold  for  a 
nominal  sum  to  all  others." 


HOW   TO   EMPLOY   CONVICT    LABOR. 

THE  Rev.  George  B.  Wright,  Commissioner  of  Charities 
and  Correction  of  New  Jersey,  in  an  address  recently  de- 
livered before  the  State  Federation  of  Labor,  made  a  suggestion 
which  offers  a  solution  for  one  of  the  most  vexed  problems  of 
prison  management.  The  question  which  Mr.  Wright  discussed 
was  how  to  employ  convict  labor  and  to  utilize  the  proceeds 
thereof  in  the  most  satisfactory  way.     He  said  : 

"  I  wish  that  when  a  man  of  family  is  imprisoned,  the  work  that 
he  does  in  an  institution  might  go  for  the  support  of  his  family, 
which  otherwise  would  have  to  be  sent  to  the  almshouse  and  sup- 
ported by  the  public." 

The  advantages  of  Mr.  Wright's  suggestion  became  apparent 
at  once  to  the  press,  which,  in  discussing  its  merits,  took  notice 
also  of  its  defects  and  weaknesses.  The  scheme  makes  no  provi- 
sion for  women  prisoners  or  convicts  who  are  not  encumbered  with 
dependents,  but  it  is  supposed  that  the  commissioner  intends  that 
in  these  cases  the  earnings  of  each  individual  would  be  used  to 
support  himself  or  herself  in  prison,  reserving  a  small  percentage 
with  which  to  begin  life  anew  upon  liberation. 

If  the  proceeds  of  convict  labor  were  utilized  in  the  way  Mr. 
Wright  suggests,  it  would  of  course  be  appraised  at  something  like 
the  market  value  of  free  labor  of  the  same  class.  This  is  looked 
upon  as  the  chief  and  e.special  advantage  of  the  scheme,  for  there- 
by the  principal  objections  against  the  employment  of  convicts  in 


next! 

—Bowers  in  the  Indianapolis  News. 


HAVE  PATIENCE,   SAMMY. 

Uncle  Sam— "I  luive  the'graves  all  ready,  but  there  .seems  to  be  some  delay 
in  the  procession."  — Walker  in  the  Seattle  Ars'ts. 


A   "MILL"   THAT   GRINDS   SLOWLY. 
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the  regular  trades  would   be  removed.     'I'o  let  the  New  York  Sii/i 
explain  this  point : 

"The  labor-unions  have  always  represented  that  the  competi- 
tion of  men  who  were  only  obliged  to  earn  convict's  keep— or  less 
—with  those  who  not  only  had  to  maintain  a  position  of  respecta- 
bility themselves,  but  also  to  support  wives  and  children  or  other 
relatives,  was  unfair  and  injurious.  If,  however,  the  market  value 
were  to  be  exacted  for  convict's  labor,  this  objection  would  entirely 
disappear." 

BUSINESS    INTERESTS   AND   THE    BACON 
APPOINTMENT. 

7^ HE  press  generally  express  unalloyed  satisfaction  over  the 
news  of  the  resignation  of  Francis  B.  Loomis,  the  late  First 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  The  enemies  who  pursued  this  un- 
fortunate official  during  nearly  all  the  time  that  he  was  in  the  pub- 
lic service  have  followed 
him  even  in  his  retire- 
ment to  private  life. 
Secretary  Taft,  in  the 
report  exonerating  Mr. 
Loomis  from  the  Bowen 
charges,  declared  that 
his  greatest  crime  was 
indiscretion,  but  the 
New  York  Hci-ald 
(Ind.)  recently  pub- 
lished a  batch  of  letters 
which  the  New  York 
World (D&m.')  says  "  vi- 
tally "  affects  his  honor. 
These  communications 
were  brought  to  light,  it 
seems,  through  a  quar- 
rel between  the  major- 
ity and  minority  stock- 
holders   of    the     Orin- 

ROBERT  BACON.  ^^^  Compauy,  limited, 

Some  papers  regard  his  Wall  Street  recf)rd  as 
evidence  of  his  unfitness  to  be  Assistant  Secre-       claimant  to  the  valuable 
tary  of  State.  Manoa    concession     in 

"Venezuela,  and  make  it  appear  as  tho  Mr.  Loomis  was  sent  to  Cara- 
cas through  the  influence  of  Ohio  politicians,  for  the  especial  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  interests  of  this  company.  Mr.  Loomis, 
however,  denies  this  implication  with  the  positiveness  which  has 
been  so  effective  in  the  past ;  and  as  he  is  now  no  longer  connected 
with  the  Government,  no  inclination  is  manifested  at  Washington 
to  probe  for  the  truth  of  this  new  scandal.  Thus,  for  the  time 
being  at  least,  ends  the  political  and  official  career  of  this  some- 
wiiat  remarkable  man  who  a  few  years  ago  started  out  with  such 
bright  prospects.  The  earlier  phases  of  the  Bowen-Loomis  case 
were  considered  in  our  issues  for  May  6  and  13  and  July  i. 

The  successor  to  Mr.  Loomis  as  First  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  is  Robert  Bacon,  and  the  papers  ar«  not  unanimous  in  ex" 
pressing  approval  at  his  appointment.  Some  fear  is  felt  that  he 
has  been  too  long  and  too  intimately  connected  with  Wall-Street 
interests  to  make  a  satisfactory  servant  of  the  people.  Biograph- 
ical sketches  show  that  Mr.  Bacon  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
with  President  Roosevelt  in  1S80.  In  1899  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
took  him  into  his  firm  in  New  York  and  made  him  a  member  of 
Drexel  &  Company,  of  Philadelpiha,  and  of  the  foreign  branch  in 
Paris.  The  most  conspicuous  services  he  did  for  Mr.  Morgan 
were  to  direct  the  British  end  of  the  steamship  merger  which  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  Company  in  1903 ; 
and  to  represent  Mr.  Morgan's  interests  in  the  negotiations  which 
ended  the  anthracite  coal  strike  in  Pennsylvania.  His  withdrawal 
from  the  Morgan  firms  shortly  after  the  settlement  of  the  strike 
gave  rise  to  the  rumor  that  he  and  his  chief  had  disagreed  on  im- 


portant matters  touching  this  labor  disturbance.  This  was  denied, 
and  as  the  "  Directory  of  Directors  "  for  this  year  mentions  Mr. 
Bacon  as  a  director  of  many  railroads  and  big  corporations  which 
Mr.  Morgan  owns  or  controls  it  would  seem  that  the  new  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  great  Wall-Street  magnate  are  still  on 
friendly  terms  and  have  some  business  interests  in  common.  This 
connection, real  or  supposed,  between  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Bacon 
has  given  occasion  for  the  criticism  which  is  heard  against  this 
new  appointment  in  the  State  Department.  Thus  the  Philadelphia 
l^ublic  Ledger  {InA.)  remarks; 

"All  that  is  published  of  Mr.  Bacon  speaks  of  his  high  qualifica- 
tions. He  was  a  classmate  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  whose  friendship  he 
has  retained,  and  both  the  President  and  Mr.  Root  are  said  to  have 
been  impressed  by  the  judgment  and  ability  he  displayed  at  the 
time  of  the  anthracite  conference.  He  is  evidently  a  man  of  high 
character,  wide  experience,  and  trained  judgment,  and  one  of  that 
class  of  cultivated  and  prosperous  citizens  and  men  of  affairs  whose 
activity  in  public  life  is  to  be  welcomed.  That  his  appointment 
will  not  pass  without  criticism,  however,  may  be  expected.  We 
need  not  regard  the  criticism  of  those  who  look  upon  wealth  or 
education  as  a  disqualification  for  office  :  but  a  directorship  in  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  not,  it  must  be  admitted,  a 
claim  on  popularity,  and  at  the  moment  when  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  just  been  assisting  Mr.  Morgan  to  extort  several  millions 
from  the  Chinese  (lOvernment;  for  the  surrender  of  a  railway  con- 
cession on  which  little  or  nothing  had  been  expended,  the  intimate 
association  of  diplomacy  and  finance  seems  unpleasantly  empha- 
sized." 

But  the  general  trend  of  comment  is  favorable  to  the  appoint- 
ment. It  is  pointed  out  that  the  State  Department  and  its  auxil- 
iary, the  consular  service,  are  the  government  agents  upon  which 
Americans  immediately  rely  for  the  protection  of  their  interests 
abroad.  The  extension  of  foreign  trade,  especially  in  the  Orient, 
is  making  the.se  interests  very  valuable  and  worthy  of  the  highest 
concern  of  the  Government.  The  new  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  who  will  have  direct  charge  of  this  work  for  the  department, 
has  been  trained  to  handle  large  affairs  ;  he  is,  as  the  New  York 
Tribune  (Rep.)  says,  "familiar  with  business  methods,"  and,  as 
the  New  York  Evening 
Af ail  (Ind.  Rep.)  says, 
is  willing  to  "abandon 
large  compensation  and 
influential  position  in 
private  life  "  for  "  the 
honor  and  responsibil- 
ity of  public  place." 
Therefore  the  Boston 
Transcript  (Rep.)  re- 
marks : 

"  As  a  diplomatist  Mr. 
Bacon,  in  one  sense,  has 
his  experience  all  before 
him,  but  to  a  man  of 
his  training  its  acqui- 
sition ought  not  to  be 
very  difficult.  Our  di- 
plomacy, notably  in  the 
Far  East,  will  for  some 
time  to  come  turn  on 
the  treatment  of  ques- 
tions more  or  less  com- 
mercial, the  expansion 
of  our  trade,  and  the 
general  readjustment  of 
her  relations  to  the  conditions  resulting  from  the  triumph  of 
Japan.  There  will  be  play  for  special  talent  of  the  diplomat 
practically  acquainted  with  high  finance  and  familiar  with  its 
currents,  and  few  have  had  more  experience  in  this  direction  than 
Mr.  Bacon,  so  long  associated  with  Mr.  Morgan.  Toward  the 
Far  East  the  commercial-financial  interests  of  the  country  are 
now  being  directed.     Besides  the  tendency  of  our  trade  to  expand 


WILLIAM  J.   rALIIOUN, 

Who  goes  to  Venezuela  as  the  special  repre- 
sentative of  tiie  President  to  find  out  the  truth 
about  tlie  Howen-I.oomis  dispute. 
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with  the  establishment  of  the  'open  door  "  as  a  condition,  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  has  made  large  investments  in  Japanese 
bonds  gives  Eastern  affairs  a  place  in  our  public  policy  which  they 
have  never  held  before.  A  departure  has  been  made  in  our  high 
finance  that  compels  the  State  Department  to  add  to  its  general 
diplomatic  interest  in  the  East  interest  of  a  new  character.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  note  how  the  country  accepts  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Bacon,  who  as  a  protdge  of  Mr.  Morgan  would  have  been  re- 
garded by  politicians  a  year  or  two  ago  as  a  political  impossibility." 


sufficient  to  meet  the  interest  on  this  new  obligation,  but  the  whole 
transaction  is  one  which  will  bear  close  scrutiny.  Cuba  is  by  no 
means  anxious  for  any  interference  from  Washington,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  equally  averse  to  any  such  necessity 
arising.  It  begins  to  look,  however,  as  tho  something  of  that  sort 
will  l)e  inevitable  unless  saner  methods  of  finance  are  adopted  by 
the  Cuban  statesmen." 


DOUBTING    CUBA'S   GOVERNING    ABILITY. 

SOME  of  our  ablest  newspapers  are  manifesting  considerable 
uneasiness  over  the  financial  methods  of  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment. Two  years  ago  the  Government  issued  a  loan  of  $35,000,000, 
of  which  §28,000,000  were  to  be  used  to  pay  off  the  veterans  of  the 
insurgent  army,  and  the  remaining  ;?7, 000.000 
were  to  be  spent  in  various  public  improve- 
ments. The  justice  and  correctness  of  these 
army  claims  are  gravely  disputed,  and  it  is 
said  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  already 
in  the  hands  of  speculators  who  acquire  them 
at  a  fraction  of  their  face  value.  Lately  it 
was  reported  that  President  Palma  will  sign 
another  army  claim  bill  for  $20,000,000  which 
was  passed  by  the  Cuban  Congress.  Thus  at 
the  end  of  the  present  year  the  Republic,  as 
the  Philadephia  Inquirer  remarks,  "  will  have 
contracted  debts  aggregating  $55,000,000." 

Senor  Quesada,  Minister  from  Cuba  to  the 
United  States,  has  made  a  statement  intend- 
ed to  show  the  great  prosperity  of  the  island. 
On  July  I.  he  says,  there  was  a  surplus  of 
$20,000,000  in  the  treasury.  The  revenues  of 
the  island  the  last  fiscal  year  were  $30,000,000, 
to  which  should  be  added  the  previous  year's 
surplus  of  $7,000,000.  Against  that  must  be 
charged  the  expenditures  of  the  year,  some- 
thing like  $17,000,000.  This  shows,  according 
to  the  New  York  Sun,  that  the  Cuban  people 
"  are  bearing  a  tax  nearly  50  per  cent,  greater 
than  the  needs  of  their  (Government."  These  "raids"  on  the  Cu- 
ban treasury,  and  the  high  tax  borne  by  the  Cubans,  are  causing 
some  comment.  Init  most  of  the  attention  is  centered  around  the 
charge  that  the  $35,000,000  loan  was  issued  in  disregard  of  the 
treaty  WMth  the  Ignited  States,  which  provided  for  American  sanc- 
tion of  Cuban  loans.  Of  course  it  is  hoped  that  Cuba  can  satisfy 
the  demands  of  her  soldiers  without  crippling  herself,  but  the 
Philadelphia  Lcd^qcr  takes  this  gloomy  view  of  the  situation  : 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  tlie  people  of  the  island  are  enjoying  a 
commercial  and  industrial  prosperity  which  enables  them  to  bear 
large  burdens  of  taxation;  present  market  conditions  give  them 
high  prices  for  their  principal  product— sugar— and  they  do  not 
perhai)s  realize  that  they  are  paying  more  for  their  government 
than  during  the  periods  of  Spanish  oppression  against  which  they 
rebelled.  There  would  be  nothing  to  criticize  in  this  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  expenditures  are  not  commensurate  with  this 
increased  revenue.  It  is  objected  that  the  Havana  Government  is 
collecting  from  the  people  a  far  greater  sum  than  is  needed,  and  that 
there  is  already  a  tendency  visible  in  the  direction  of  improvi- 
dence. 

"  Read  in  the  ligiit  of  the  '  Piatt  amendment,"  it  would  appear 
that  in  authorizing  the  new  debt  of  $28,000,000  tlie  Cuban  Congre.ss 
lias  neglected  certain  essential  provisions  of  her  fundamental  laws, 
both  as  to  the  manner  of  the  vote  and  as  to  the  omission  of  pro- 
vision for  a  sinking-fund  for  the  liquidation  of  the  debt.  In  its 
present  shape  the  bill  authorizes  an  indefinite  issue  of  5-per-cent. 
bonds,  or  '  certificates,'  and  leaves  to  some  future  Congress  the 
determination  of  the  date  of  redemption  or  conversion  of  tiie  debt. 
It  may  be  that  the  present '  ordinary  revenues  of  the  island  '  are 


BRIG. -GEN.    ROY   STONE. 

We  are  told  in  a  posthumous  article  by  this 
authority  on  Porto-Rican  affairs  tliat  our  well 
intended  efforts  to  protect  the  islanders  from 
e.\ploitation   nave  well-nigh  ruined  them. 


HURTING    PORTO    RICO   WITH    OUR   KINDNESS. 

AN  instance  of  literally  killing  with  kindness  is  shown  in  ^he 
case  of  Porto  Rico  under  American  rule  in  an  article  in  the 
September  North  Avierican  Review  hy  \k\&  late  Brig. -Gen.  Roy 
Stone,  an  authority  on  Porto-Rican  affairs.  Within  the  past 
year  or  so  there  have  leaked  out  through  the  newspapers  some  ex- 
pressions that  seem  to  indicate  that  conditions  in  the  island  are 
not  as  bright  as  some  would  expect  under  the 
guidance  of  the  United  States.  We  are  told 
at  the  opening  of  Mr.  Stone's  contribution 
that  the  value  of  merchandise  exported  from 
Porto  Rico  for  two  years  before  American 
occupation  was  $36,000,000,  while  the  same 
for  two  years  after  occupation  was  $17,00- 
000,  Americans  will  find  it  hard,  we  read.  "  to 
realize  that  all  their  good  intentions  toward  the 
people  of  Porto  Rico  have  so  utterly  failed  of 
accomplishment."  True,  we  have  given  them 
good  government,  but  still  Porto-Ricans  are 
wondering  "  why  as  a  part,  or  even  an  appen- 
dage, of  a  great,  rich,  enterprising  nation  they 
should  be  poorer  than  ever;  and  why  they 
were  obliged  to  choose  between  starvation  and 
the  distant  exile  into  which  many  thousands 
have  actually  been  driven  to  make  a  living." 

What,  then,  do  the  people  of  Porto  Rico 
lack?  And  why  do  they  lack  anything?  In 
answer,  we  read  that  they  have  been  literally 
and  actually  "killed  with  kindness."  Some 
history  is  recalled  in  the  article  to  illustrate 
this  point. 

Porto  Rico  had  no  railroads  but  a  fragment- 
ary belt  line,  which  did  not  serve  the  interior  districts,  and  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  road.  Fruits  rotted  where  they  fell, 
and  only  such  crops  were  raised  as  could  be  transported.  Some 
means  of  transportation  was  the  island's  greatest  need,  but  the 
military  government,  "  anxious  to  avoid  scandals  regarding  fran- 
chises," discouraged  all  railroad-building.  Yet  the  opposition  to 
the  railroads  by  the  United  States  military  government,  we  read, 
"was  nothing  to  the  paralyzing  obstruction  later  interposed  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States."  This  obstruction  was  ^n  anti- 
trust act.  This  measure  was  drawn  up  at  the  time  when  the  For- 
aker  Act  became  a  law  in  April,  1900,  and  when  thousands  of 
Americans  were  drawn  toward  the  island.  American  and  Euro- 
pean capitalists  also  turned  their  attention  that  way  and  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  investments  which  seemed  to  indicate  a  bright 
future  for  the  I'orto  Ricans.  Then  some  Americans  feared  that 
tlie  islanders  would  be  lost  in  the  rush  of  immigration,  and  th.e 
land  niono])olized  by  corporations  and  business  taken  possession 
of  i)y  Americans.  Porto-Ricans  themselves,  we  are  told,  had  115 
such  fears.  Nevertheless  members  in  the  House  proceeded  to 
"protect  the  islanders."  What  happened  is  told  in  substance  as 
follows  : 

.Senator  Foraker  had  introduced  and  passed  through  the  .Senate 
a  joint  resolution,  saving  the  army  commissions  of  certain  officers 
of  the  military  government  who.se  appointments  had  been  held 
over.  The  resolution  went  to  the  House  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Insular  Affairs,  which  proceeded  to  tack  on  to  this  harmless,  sim- 
ple measure  a  complete  code  of  regulations  for  franchises,  and  of 
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restrictions  upon  corporate  investment  in  the  island—"  such  a  code 
as  never  could  have  been  imposed  on  any  State  or  Territory  in  the 
Union."  Senator  Foraker,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Porto 
Rico,  and  others,  protested  anxiously  that  the  House  amendment 
endangered  all  tiiat  had  been  so  generously  done  for  the  island. 
But  President  McKinley  urged  the  instant  passage  of  the  resolu- 
tion, saying  that  it  could  be  corrected,  if  necessary,  later  on.  The 
resolution  passed  the  Senate  as  amended  ;  and  "  a  mi'lion  helpless 
people  were  doomed  to  bitter  disappointment,  a  large  share  of 
them  to  dire  distress,  many  to  banishment  from  their  homes,  and 
others  to  a  lingering  death." 

Some  of  the  features  of  this  amendment,  on  which  the  blame  is 
placed  for  the  conditions  in  Porto  Rico,  are  as  follows:  No  cor- 
poration can  buy  and  sell  real  estate  there ;  no  corporation  in 
Porto  Rico  can  own  or  control  over  five  hundred  acres  of  land  for 
any  agricultural  purpose  whatever;  "no  member  of  any  corpora- 
tion engaged  in  agriculture  shall  be  in  any  wise  interested  in  any 
other  corporation  engaged  in  agriculture." 

As  a  result  of  these  restrictions  not  a  mile  of  new  railroad  has 
been  built  on  the  island.     We  read  further : 

"  The  Council  is  obliged  by  the  amendment  to  put  into  every 
franchise  it  grants  a  provision  that  the  same  shall  be  subject  to 
'  amendment,  alteration,  and  repeal,'  that  it  shall  enable  the  '  tak- 
ing of  the  property  by  the  public  authorities,'  and  '  the  effective 
regulation  of  all  charges.'  With  these  powers  in  the  hands  of  a 
local,  foreign,  and  possibly  hostile  legislative  body,  the  capitalist 
naturally  hesitates  to  invest 

"  The  island  should  produce  a  half-million  tons  of  sugar  annu- 
ally, but  only  reaches  about  100,000,  or  much  less  than  in  its  palm- 
iest Spanish  days. 

"The  same  conditions  obtain  in  all  other  lines  of  business,  and 
the  commerce  of  the  island  is  actually  much  less  under  American 
than  under  Spanish  rule,  tho,  of  course,  that  with  America  has  in- 
creased with  free  trade  there 

"  Is  it  strange,  then,  that  the  rich  soil  of  the  island  is  growing 
jungle,  and  the  hearts  of  the  people  filled  with  discontent?  It 
would  have  been  so  easy  to  remedy  all  this  by  a  simple  repeal  of 
the  resolution,  after  its  original  purpose  had  been  served,  that  one 
wonders  why  it  has  not  been  done  long  since.  The  people  and 
friends  of  Porto-Rico  have  beset  the  committee  for  years,  asking 
its  repeal,  but  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  were  not  as 
immutable  as  this  hasty  and  unconsidered  enactment 

"But  the  mischief  it  has  unwittingly  done  can  still  be  repaired, 
tho  it  may  take  many  years  to  restore  the  happy  prospect  of  four 
years  ago.  The  Porto-Ricans  have  lost  faith,  and  the  Americans 
have  lost  interest;  the  substantial  conditions,  however,  remain  as 


favorable  as  ever,  and  time  and  opportunity  may  revive  the  bright- 
est hopes  ever  entertained  for  '  I'orto  Rico,"  the  '  Rich  Gate  '  of 
the  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main.  Some  of  these  condi- 
tions, and  some  of  the  dreams  of  the  island's  future  once  cherished 
by  the  writer  may  serve  to  lighten  tiiis  gloomy  picture  of'  Porto 
Rico  as  it  is.'  " 


RUSSIAN   JEWS   IN   AMERICA. 

1\  /TORE  tiian  13  per  cent,  of  all  the  Jews  in  existence  dwell  in 
-'-*-^  the  United  States.  Possibly  one  out  of  every  forty-six 
white  Americans  is  a  Jew.  Nearly  every  fifth  inhabitant  of  New 
York  City  is  a  Jew,  and  Manhattan  borough  has  twice  as  many 
Jews  as  any  other  city  in  the  world,  while  the  rising  tide  of  immi- 
gration promises  eventually  to  give  to  the  United  States  a  Jewish 
population  second  to  that  of  no  other  nation.  These  weighty 
facts,  which  may  be  verified  by  a  reference  to  "  The  Jewish  Ency- 
clopedia," clothe  with  vital  interest  the  increasing  output  of  litera- 
ture on  Jewish  immigration  and  Jewish  life  in  this  country.  The 
Jews  are  proud  of  their  history  in  America.  It  is  claimed  for  them 
by  Madison  C.  Peters  in  The  Sunday  Magazine  that  the  funds 
which  enabled  Columbus  to  fit  out  his  caravels  and  discover  the 
New  World  did  not  come  from  the  jewel-casket  of  Isabella,  but 
from  the  strong-borxes  of  Louis  de  Santangel  and  Gabriel  Sanchez, 
two  enormously  wealthy  Jews,  who  enjoyed  the  favor  of  this  fa- 
mous queen  and  her  royal  mate;  and  also  that  Rodrigode  Triana, 
the  sailor  who  first  saw  land,  and  Louis  de  Torres,  the  first  white 
man  to  set  foot  on  American  soil,  were  Jews.  It  was,  however,  a 
long  time  before  the  Jews  availed  themselves  of  the  rights  which 
Mr.  Peters  cedes  to  them  as  joint  discoverers  with  Columbus  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Only  a  few  Spanish-Portuguese  Jews 
came  to  America.  '1  le  German,  Dutch,  and  English  contingents, 
which  largely  constituted  the  second  Jewish  immigration,  were 
numerous  enough  to  attract  attention,  but  it  was  not  until  1882, 
when  the  anti-Semite  agitation  in  Russia  became  unbearable,  that 
Jews  began  to  come  to  America  in  such  numbers  as  to  give  rise  to 
a  "problem."  Such  at  least  seems  to  be  the  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  a  recently  published  book  "  planned  and  edited  "  by 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Bernheimer.  This  interesting  volume,  entitled 
"The  Russian  Jew  in  America,"  is  a  symposium  of  facts  and  fig- 
ures concerning  the  Czar's  late  Jewish  subjects  and  their  descen- 
dants in  the  United  States.  It  gives  a  clear  insight  into  the  char- 
acter of  these  new  additions  to  the  country's  population,  a  graphic 


Stegomyia  Fasciata— "  My,  what  a  horrible  bill  that  monster  has.' 

— Biggers  in  the  Nashville Zfaw«^r. 


\ellow-kkver  Mosquito— •'  Hello,  Uncle,  you  look  a  little  nervous." 
Uncle  Sam—"  Yes  ?    Well,  when  I  look  that  way  you  want  to  look  out ! " 

-  Culver  in  the  Baltimore  American, 
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account  of  their  customs  and  present  condition,  and  offers  some 
encouraging  speculations  on  their  ambitions  and  prospects  in  life. 
This  book  declares  that  1,000,000  of  the  1,500,000  Jews  now  liv- 
ing in  the  United  States  are  Russian.  Their  extraction  defies 
analysis.  They  are  Lithuanian,  Valhynian,  Bessarabian,  Galician, 
Polish,  and  Roumanian.  But  there  is  no  dissociation  among  them 
on  that  account.  In  fact,  they  are,  as  we  are  informed,  so  faithful 
to  Zionism  and  so  amenable  to  the  guiding  influence  of  their  con- 
geners who  preceded  them  hither,  that  in  spite  of  marked  tenden- 
cies to  reform  their  ancient  practises  and  beliefs,  Henrietta  Szold, 
one  of  the  contributors  to  the  book,  ventures  to  predict: 

"  The  result  will  be  an  United  Israel  in  America,  responsive  as  a 
body  to  the  calls  and  aspirations  of  Israel  the  world  over,  showing 
neither  rift  nor  seam  where  the  disparate  elements  have  been 
forged  together,  and  strong  through  the  presence  of  every  modifi- 
cation of  Jewish  character,  thought,  conviction,  and  ideal." 

The  Russian  Jews  have  invariably  settled  in  the  cities.  We  find 
that  there  are  only  about  a  thousand  Jewish  farmers  in  the  West, 
four  hundred  in  New  England,  and  a  few  hundreds  more  in  New 
Jersey.  The  points  which  attract  the  greatest  numbers  of  immi- 
grants are  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago,  where  they  have 
established  their  "Ghettos,"  which  if  not  the  most  squalid,  are  at 
least  the  most  populous  spots  on  the  continent.  In  these  over- 
crowded quarters  they  live  and  thrive,  preserving  their  racial  char- 
acteristics and  displaying  all  those  qualities  of  heart  and  mind 
which  have  enabled  them  to  endure  centuries  of  torture,  persecu- 
tion, and  adversity.  One  writer  .says  that  the  Jews  of  New  York 
are  the  "healthiest  and  longest  lived  class  of  the  population." 
The  diseases  which  they  are  most  subject  to  are  nervous  disorders. 

A  physician  declares  that  "  the  vast  majority  of  Jews  are  neuras- 
thenics, and  that  nearly  all  the  women  are  hysterical."  His  obser- 
vations seem  to  be  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  all  doctors  who 
practise  in  the  "  Ghettos."  Says  one  of  tlie  authorities  quoted  : 

"  Insanity  is  very  frequent  among  the  Jews.  It  appears  that  it 
was  very  frequent  among  the  ancient  Hebrews.  At  present  we 
find,  wherever  statistics  on  the  subject  are  available,  that  the  Jews 
suffer  proportionately  from  two  to  five  times  more  frequently  from 
mental  alienation  than  non-Jews.  Here  in  New  York  City  we 
meet  with  similar  conditions.  Recent  statistics  show  that  the 
Jews  in  this  city  supply  a  greater  number  of  insane  to  the  asylums 
than  any  other  race  living  here.  The  same  can  be  observed  in 
the  asylums  for  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  children  of  our  city.  It 
is  stated  on  good  authority  that  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
inmates  are  of  Jewish  origin.  Remembering  that  the  Jews  consti- 
tute less  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  Greater 
New  York,  we  can  appreciate  the  fearful  proportion  of  insanity 
and  idiocy  among  the  Jews." 

It  seems  remarkable  that  this  high-spirited  Jew,  neuralist  as  he 
usually  is,  should  enjoy  the  longevity  and  possess  all  the  vitality 
accredited  to  him — and  especially  so  in  face  of  the  facts  that  "in 
stature  he  is  the  shortest,  the  girth  of  his  chest  is  the  narrowest, 
he  is  paler  and  poorer  in  blood  than  most  of  the  non-Jewish  nations 
among  whom  he  lives."  This  paradox  is  explained  by  the  author- 
ity just  above  quoted  as  follows  : 

"  During  all  his  migrations  from  continent  to  continent,  and  from 
country  to  country,  the  Jew  was  always  exposed  physically  and 
mentally  to  the  most  diversified  conditions.  .  .  .  His  struggles 
against  adverse  circumstances,  endeavoring  to  readjust  his  organ- 
ism in  adaptation  to  new  conditions,  defending  himself  against  his 
medieval  persecutors  who  mercilessly  gloated  over  his  agonies, 
torturing  him  witli  a  fiendish  glee  of  hate  and  intolerance,  have 
left  liim  a  physical  wreck  as  far  as  external  appearance  is  con- 
cerned. But  on  the  other  hand,  these  inimical  conditions  have 
also  had  other  effects  on  the  Jew's  organization.  Partly  by  weed- 
ing out,  either  by  death  or  baptism,  all  those  of  the  Jews  who,  by 
reason  of  physical,  mental,  and  intellectual  inferiority,  could  not 
withstand  the  ban  of  poverty,  abuse,  and  persecution,  and  partly 
by  keenly  sharpening  the  senses,  and  l)y  developing  the  functional 
activity  of  the  brains  of  those  who  were  sufficiently  brave,  stub- 


born enough  to  remain  Jews  in  the  face  of  that  brutal  persecution, 
natural  selection  has  left  behind  a  race  which  is  at  present  fully 
equipped  with  means  to  resist  poverty,  misfortune,  and  even  death 
rnore  easily  tlian  other  races  who  have  had  no  such  struggle  for 
their  existence.  Only  those  most  resistant  to  the  effects  of  dis- 
ease, the  healthiest  who  could  easily  adapt  and  acclimatize  them- 
selves to  new  external  conditions  on  short  notice — in  brief,  only 
the  fittest  have  survived." 

We  also  learn  from  Mr.  Bernheimer's  book  that  this  lack  of 
proper  physical  development  is  the  reason  why  so  few  Russian 
Jews  become  laborers.  Their  bodily  weakness  incapacitates  them 
from  doing  hard  manual  labor,  and  so  the  lower  classes  become 
pedlers  and  tailors,  while  the  more  intelligent  among  them  enter 
the  trades  and  the  professions.  "  The  transition  period  from  the 
junk  pedler  to  the  retail  or  wholesale  dry-goods  merchant,  from 
the  cloakmaker  to  the  cloak  manufacturer,  is  comparatively  short." 
A  no  insignificant  number  of  the  successful  and  prosperous  teach- 
ers, doctors,  lawyers,  real-estate  agents,  and  bankers  in  New 
York  and  in  the  other  large  cities  are  Russian  Jews.  But  in  spite 
of  their  commercial  and  industrial  activity,  which  is  improving 
their  economic  conditions  so  rapidly,  Mr.  Bernheimer  contends 
that  they  are  not  so  given  to  money -making  as  are  their  German 
coreligionists.  In  fact  their  intellectual  temperament  and  lofty 
aspirations  are  their  distinctive  characteristics,  and  so  Mr.  Bern- 
heimer concludes  his  volume  by  saying: 

"  They  are  bound  to  rise,  no  matter  how  great  the  difficulties. 
All  who  know  the  stuff  of  which  they  are  made  have  no  fear  that 
from  the  grinding  process  there  will  rise  men  and  women  of  the 
highest  types  of  citizenship,  business  and  professional  men  of  high 
grade,  poets,  scholars,  scientific  workers  in  many  fields.  I  am 
glad  to  have  confirmation  of  my  observations  in  the  following  by 
Dr.  Emil  G.  Hirsch  :  '  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  new  day  about 
to  break  will  show  the  Russian-American  Jew  as  a  man  of  power, 
with  mind  well  stocked  and  judgment  well  trained,  with  sympa- 
thies well  refined  for  all  that  is  good,  true,  and  noble,  with  loyalty 
most  intense  for  the  best  that  America  calls  its  own ;  a  citizen 
well  worthy  of  the  prerogative,  of  the  sovereignty  which  American 
citizenship  confers;  a  Jew  deeply  conscious  of  the  beauty,  the  rea- 
sonableness of  his  faith,  the  historic  beauty  that  birth  from  Jewish 
parents  imposes.'" 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

Russia  has  ap;ain  promised  to  retire  from  Manchuria,  but  this  time  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will  keep  its  word.     The  Chicago  News. 

As  long  as  Japan  has  Togo  handy  a  limitation  of  Russia's  naval  power  by 
treaty  would  seem  to  be  quite  unnecessary.  —  J^Atf  Chicago  News. 

Those  Norwegians  who  oppose  separation  from  Sweden  were  defeated  by 
3,000  to  I.  The  unionists  are  apparently  the  Bryans  of  Norway.^  The  Washing- 
ton Post. 

A  Chinese  dramatic  company  has  started  on  a  tour  of  the  country.  When  a 
Chinese  becomes  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  retaliation,  he  halts  at  no  e.xtreme.— 
The  Washington  Post. 

J.  EuwARD  Addicks  insists  that  lie  is  a  good  man.  The  fact  that  he  is  not 
a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  will  weigh  somewhat  in  sustaining  his 
claim.—  77;r  Atlanta  Journal. 

Only  60,083  fraudulent  names  have  been  found  upon  the  Philadelphia  registra- 
tion list.  Those  Quakers  must  have  been  unusually  virtuous  during  the  last 
registration. —  The  Atlanta  Journal. 

M.  Witte's  assertion  that  Russia  will  remain  the  power  in  the  East  she  has 
been  is  doubtless  strictly  true.  Only  she  will  not  remain  the  power  she  thinks 
she  has  been. —  The  Baltimore  American. 

The  President  has  thanked  the  Kaiser  for  the  assistance  rendered  by  him  in 
promoting  the  peace.  This  is  probably  the  first  time  the  Kaiser  has  been 
thanked  for  not  butting  in.     The  Detroit  Free  Press. 

A  RETORT  comes  from  Cliicago  tliat  the  railroads  have  joined  in  a  movement 
to  tight  the  beef  trust.  Is  it  ixissible  tlie  railroads  haven't  heard  that  the  govern- 
ment is  crushing  the  Ijoef  trust  ?     The  Kansas  City  Journal. 

\ 

I  r  is  given  out  that  Mr.  liryan  expects  to  "unearth  something"  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Mr.  Bryan  ouglit  to  go  to  I'anama.  Tliat  part  of  the  world  is  fairly  ach- 
ing for  the  unearthing  process  to  begin.     The  Chicago  Tribune. 

In  the  estimation  of  the  esteemed  Chica.go  News,  "the  Russian  dotmia  prom- 
ises to  be  as  representative  of  popular  opinion  as  is  the  American  Senate."  But 
it  will  not  have  equal  power  to  ignore  the  same.— 77/f  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
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THE   ENGLISHMAN   AND    HIS    EMOTIONS. 

iy /TR.  CHESTERTON,  in  his  latest  volume,  entitled  "  Her- 
■^^ -^  etics,"  takes  the  new  aristocratic  fiction  to  task  for  imputing 
"  that  stoical  ideal,  absurdly  supposed  to  be  the  English  ideal." 
Such  writers  as  Mr.  Benson,  the  author  of  "  Dodo,"  Mr.  Hichens 
of  "The  Green  Carnation,"  Mrs.  Craigie,  and  Mr.  Anthony  Hope 
are  among  the  company  indicted.  The  modern  gentleman,  says 
Mr.  Chesterton,  "particularly  the  modern  English  gentleman,  has 
become  so  central  and  important  in  these  books,  and  through  them 
in  the  whole  of  our  current  literature  and  our  current  mode  of 
thought,  that  certain  qualities  of  his,  whether  original  or  recent, 
essential  or  accidental,  have  altered  the  quality  of  our  English 
comedy."     Concerning  this  stoical  ideal  Mr.  Chesterton  writes: 

"  The  idea  that  there  is  something  English  in  the  repression  of 
one's  feelmgs  is  one  of  those  ideas  which  no  Englishman  ever 
heard  of  until  England  began  to  be  governed  exclusively  by  Scotch- 
men, Americans,  and  Jews.  At  the  best,  the  idea  is  a  generaliza- 
tion from  the  Duke  of  Wellington— who  was 
an  Irishman.  At  the  worst,  it  is  a  part  of 
that  silly  Teutonism  which  knows  as  little 
about  England  as  it  does  about  anthropology, 
but  wliich  is  always  talking  about  vikings. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  vikings  did  not  re- 
press their  feelings  in  the  least.  They  cried 
like  babies  and  kissed  each  other  like  girls  ;  in 
short,  they  acted  in  that  respect  like  Achilles 
and  all  strong  heroes,  the  children  of  the  gods. 
And  tho  the  English  nationality  has  probably 
not  much  more  to  do  with  the  vikings  than  the 
French  nationality  or  the  Irish  nationality,  the 
English  have  certainly  been  the  children  of 
the  vikings  in  the  matter  of  tears  and  kisses. 
It  is  not  merely  true  that  all  the  most  typically 
Englishmen  of  letters,  like  Shakespeare  and 
Dickens,  Richardson  and  Thackeray,  were 
sentimentalists:  it  is  also  true  that  all  the 
most  typically  Englishmen  of  action  were 
sentimentalists,,  if  possible,  more  sentimental. 
In  the  great  Elizabethan  age,  when  the  Eng- 
lish nation  was  finally  hammered  out,  in  the 
great  eighteenth  century  when  the  British 
Empire  was  being  built  up  everywhere,  where 
in  all  these  times,  where  was  this  symbolic 
stoical  Englishman  who  dresses  in  drab  and 
black  and  represses  his  feelings.''  Were  all 
the  Elizabethan  palladins  and  pirates  like 
that?  Was  Grenville  repressing  his  emotions 
when  he  broke  wineglasses  to  pieces  with 
his  teeth  and  bit  them  till  the  blood  poured 
down.""  Was  Essex  restraining  his  excitement  when  he  threw  his 
hat  into  the  sea?  Did  Raleigh  think  it  sensible  to  answer  the 
Spanish  guns  only,  as  Stevenson  says,  with  a  flourish  of  insulting 
trumpets?  Did  Sidney  ever  miss  an  opportunity  of  making  a  the- 
atrical remark  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  and  death?  Were 
even  the  Puritans  stoics?  The  English  Puritans  repressed  a  good 
deal,  but  even  they  were  too  English  to  repress  their  feelings.  It 
was  by  a  great  miracle  of  genius  assuredly  that  Carlyle  contrived 
to  admire  simultaneously  two  things  so  irreconcilably  opposed  as 
silence  and  Oliver  Cromwell.  Cromwell  was  the  very  reverse  of  a 
strong  silent  man.  Cromwell  was  always  talking,  when  he  was  not 
crying.  Nobody,  I  suppose,  will  accuse  the  author  of  '  Grace 
Abounding'  of  being  ashamed  of  his  feelings.  Milton,  indeed,  it 
might  be  possible  to  represent  as  a  stoic ;  in  some  sense  he  was  a 
stoic,  just  as  he  was  a  prig  and  a  polygqmist  and  several  other  un- 
pleasant and  heathen  things.  But  when  we  have  passed  that 
great  and  desolate  name,  which  may  really  be  counted  an  excep- 
tion, we  find  the  tradition  of  English  emotionalism  immediately 
resumed  and  unbrokenly  continuous.  .  .  .  With  the  rise  of  the 
great  England  of  tiie  eighteenth  century,  we  find  this  open  and 
emotional  tone  still  maintained  in  letters  and  politics,  in  arts  and 
in  arms.  Perhaps  the  only  quality  which  was  possessed  in  com- 
mon by  the  great  Fielding  and  the  great  Richardson  was  that 


MR.   C.   K.  CHESTERTON. 

He  criticizes  the  new  aristocratic  fiction  for 
imputing  stoicism  as  an  English  ideal.  "  The 
idea  that  there  is  something  English  in  the 
repression  of  one's  feelings,"  he  says,  "  is  one 
of  those  ideas  which  no  Englishman  ever 
heard  of  until  England  began  to  be  governed 
by  Scotchmen,  Americans  and  Jews." 


neither  of  them  hid  their  feelings.  Swift,  indeed,  was  hard  and 
logical,  because  Swift  was  Irish.  And  when  we  pass  to  the  sol- 
diers and  rulers,  the  patriots  and  the  empire-builders  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  we  find,  as  I  have  said,  that  they  were,  if  possible, 
more  romantic  than  the  romancers,  more  poetical  than  the  poets. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  has  said  complacently  of  the  English, 
'  We  do  not  fall  on  the  neck  and  kiss  when  we  come  together.'  It 
is  true  that  this  ancient  and  universal  custom  has  vanished  with 
the  modern  weakening  of  England.  .  .  .  But  the  Englishman  who 
does  not  show  his  feelings  has  not  altogether  given  up  the  power 
of  seeing  something  English  in  the  great  sea-hero  of  the  Napole- 
onic war.  You  can  not  break  the  legend  of  Nelson.  And  across 
the  sunset  of  that  glory  is  written  in  flaming  letters  forever  the 
great  English  sentiment,  '  Kiss  me.  Hardy.'" 

This  ideal  of  self -repression,  Mr.  Chesterton  avers,  does  not 
come  from  any  racial  or  national  source.  It  is  born  of  a  class; 
and  "  even  aristocracy  was  not  quite  so  stoical  in  the  days  when  it 
was  really  strong."  "But  whether  this  unemotional  ideal  be  the 
genuine  tradition  of  the  gentleman,  or  only  one  of  the  inventions 
of  the  modern  gentleman  (who  may  be  called  the  decayed 
gentleman),  it  certainly  has  something  to  do  with  the  unemo- 
tional quality  in  these  society  novels."  He 
adds : 

"  From  representing  aristocrats  as  people 
who  suppressed  their  feelings,  it  has  been  an 
easy  step  to  representing  aristocrats  as  people 
who  had  no  feelings  to  suppress.  ...  Of 
course,  in  a  people  so  incurably  kind-hearted 
and  babyish  as  are  the  English  gentry,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  create  anything  that 
can  be  called  positive  cruelty;  so  in  these 
books  they  exhibit  a  sort  of  negative  cruelty. 
They  can  not  be  cruel  in  acts,  but  tliey  can 
be  so  in  words.  All  this  means  one  thing,  and 
one  thing  only.  It  means  that  the  living  and 
invigorating  ideal  of  England  must  be  looked 
for  in  the  masses ;  it  must  be  looked  for  where 
Dickens  found  it — Dickens,  among  whose 
glories  it  was  to  be  a  humorist,  to  be  a  sen- 
timentalist, to  be  an  optimist,  to  be  a  poor 
man,  to  be  an  Englishman,  but  the  greatest  of 
whose  glories  was  that  he  saw  all  mankind 
in  its  amazing  and  tropical  luxuriance,  and 
did  not  even  notice  the  aristocracy  ;  Dickens, 
the  greatest  of  whose  glories  was  that  he 
could  not  describe  a  gentleman." 


Mr.  G.  S.  Street  is  another  writer  who 
thinks  that  the  Englishman's  reputation  for 
coldness  is  comparatively  recent.  He  sug- 
gests, in  the  London  Oictlook,  that  the  ad- 
mitted reserve  in  modern  manners  is  due  to  a 
"  mingling  of  classes  which  may  be  a  transitory  stage  to  their  abo- 
lition." The  Englishman,  he  avers,  is  cold  by  accident,  and  not 
by  nature.     In  his  own  words  : 

"  In  the  Middle  Ages  England  was  regarded  abroad  as  a  coun- 
try of  exceptionally  boisterous  and  free  manners.  Even  much 
later  the  Englishman  on  his  travels  was  '  mad,'  but  not  phlegmatic. 
No  one  can  read  of  the  loves  and  quarrels  and 'sensibilities '  of 
English  society  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  and 
suppose  that  it  was  cold  and  reserved.  The  great  Puritans  were 
more  hysterical  than  austere.  The  Napoleonic  wars  are  said,  with 
truth,  to  have  repressed  much  facile  effusiveness,  but  even  in  the 
forties  and  fifties  advocates  and  clergymen  wept  freely  in  the  way 
of  business,  as  they  weep  no  longer.  I  question  if  the  manners  of 
individual  Englishmen  are  less  cold  than  they  were  in  my  youth. 
Observe,  by  the  way,  that  outward  emotion  and  sentiment  are  not 
correlative.  We  are  not  less  sentimental  than  we  were :  how 
should  we  be,  with  so  many  years  of  fatness  behind  us?  But  we 
are  not  less  cold  in  manner,  because  coldness  is  a  result  of  snob- 
bishness, and  that,  unfortunately,  is  progressive. 

"  W'hen  England  had  a  true  caste-system  and  every  man  con- 
formed, more  or  less,  to  the  standard  of  manners  traditional  in 
his  caste,  without  trouble  and  without  thought  of  his  neighbor's 
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opinion,  tlitn  every  man  was  free  in  expression.  It  was  wlien  classes 
were  mingled,  but  not  abolished,  and  large  numbers  of  people 
moved  up  and  down,  and  '  social  ambitions'  and  what-not  mean- 
nesses of  aspiration  set  in,  that  diffidence  came  and  fear  of  famili- 
arity here  and  of  being  snubbed  there,  and  so  the  average  English- 
man of  the  middle  classes  grew  cold  and  distant.  Still  at  either 
extreme  the  old  freedom  of  expression  remains.  It  is  the  mark  of 
true  aristocracy,  at  least  of  our  Western  sort,  to  express  what  it 
feels— all  but  the  emotions  of  defeat  and  loss — without  regard  for 
the  opinion  of  others,  and  that  too  is  happily  still  the  mark  of  our 
proletariat." 

A    NOTABLE   PLEA  FOR  THE  SCIENTIFIC    BASIS 

IN    EDUCATION. 

A  GREAT  deal  of  newspaper  attention  was  aroused,  at  the 
•^  *•  time,  by  Prof.  Edwin  Ray  Lankester's  Romanes  Lecture  at 
Oxford,  which  may  be  considered  the  stronghold  of  classical  edu- 
cation as  opposed  to  scientitic,  ia  tiie  course  of  which  he  expressed 
a  wish  "to  see  the  classical  and  historical  sciieme  of  education  en- 
tirely   abandoned,    and 


PROF.   EDWIN    RAY    LANKESTER, 

At  one  time  I.inacre  professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  now  director  of  the  natural  his- 
tory departments  of  the  British  Museum. 


its  place  taken  by  a 
scheme  of  education  in 
the  knowledge  of  na- 
ture." The  concluding 
part  of  this  lecture  is 
now  first  published  in 
JJic  Popular  Science 
Monthly  (September), 
from  which  we  condense 
and  quote  his  argument. 
The  world  has  seen  with 
admiration  and  aston- 
ishment, as  Professor 
Lankester  reminds  us, 
the  entire  people  of  Ja- 
pan follow  the  example 
of  its  governing  class  in 
t!ie  almost  sudden  adop- 
tion of  the  knowledge 
and  control  of  nature  as 
the  purpose  of  national 
education  and  the  guide 
of  State  administration. 
And  it  is  possible,  he 
suggests,  that  the  old  English  universities  may,  at  no  distant  date, 
tho  in  a  less  rapid  and  startling  manner,  influence  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  community.  Put  at  present  it  appears  to  him  that  "  the 
University  of  Oxford,  by  its  action  in  regard  to  the  choice  and  direc- 
tion of  subjects  of  study,  is  exercising  an  injurious  influence  upon 
the  education  of  the  country."  He  questions  the  wisdom  of  ma- 
king "  the  study  of  two  dead  languages,  and  the  story  of  the  deeds 
ol  great  men  in  the  past,"  the  main  matter  to  which  the  minds  of 
youths  are  directed  by  the  schools  and  universities.  He  would 
make,  rather,  the  chief  subject  of  education  both  in  school  and  in 
college  "  a  knowledge  of  nature  as  set  forth  in  the  sciences  which 
are  spoken  of  as  physics,  chemistry,  geology,  and  biology."  This 
because : 

"The  weariness  which  is  so  largely  expres.sed  at  the  present 
(lay  in  regard  to  human  effort— whether  it  be  in  the  field  of  politics, 
uf  literature,  or  of  other  art,  or  in  relation  to  the  improvement  of 
social  organization  and  the  individual  life— is  possibly  due  to  the 
fact  tiiat  we  have  exhausted  the  old  sources  of  inspiration,  and 
have  not  yet  learnt  to  believe  in  the  new.  The  '  return  to  nature,' 
which  is  sometimes  vaguely  put  forward  as  a  cure  for  the  all-per- 
vading '  tiidium  '  of  this  age,  is  perhaps  an  imperfect  expression 
of  the  truth  that  it  is  time  for  civilized  man  not  to  return  to  the 
'  state  of  nature,'  but  to  abandon  his  retrospective  attitude  and  to 
take  up  whole-heartedly  the  kingdom  of  nature  which  it  is  his  des- 
tiny to  rule.     New  hope,  new  lit.-  will,  when  he  does  this,  be  in- 


fused into  every  line  of  human  activity  :  art  will  acquire  a  new  im- 
pulse, and  politics  become  real  and  interesting.  To  a  community 
which  believes  in  the  destiny  of  man  as  the  controller  of  nature, 
and  has  consciously  entered  upon  its  fulfilment,  there  can  be  none 
of  the  weariness  and  even  despair  which  come  from  an  exclusive 
worship  of  the  past." 

He  advocates,  not  the  abolition  of  other  studies,  but  a  change  of 
emphasis.     We  read  further : 

■■'This  should  ye  have  done,  and  yet  not  left  the  other  undone,' 
may  justly  be  .said  to  those  who  have  conducted  the  education  of 
our  higher  schools  and  universities  along  the  pleasant  lines  of  liter- 
ature and  history,  to  the  neglect  of  the  urgently  needed  "  improve- 
ment of  natural  knowledge.'  Nero  was  probably  a  musician  of 
taste  and  training,  and  it  was  artistic  and  high-class  music  which 
he  played  while  Rome  was  burning  :  so  too  the  studies  of  the  past 
carried  on  at  Oxford  have  been  charming  and  full  of  beauty,  while 
England  has  lain,  and  lies,  in  mortal  peril  for  lack  of  knowledge  of 
nature." 

Latin  and  Greek,  says  Professor  Lankester,  are  the  keys  to 
store  rooms  whose  contents  have  been  appropriated  and  scattered 
far  and  wide.  As  to  the  value  of  these  languages  as  supplying  a 
form  of  mental  gymnastics,  he  claims  that  they  do  not  take  the 
place  of  other  forms  of  mental  training,  "  such  as  the  observation 
of  natural  objects,  tire  following  out  of  experimental  demonstration 
of  the  qualities  and  relations  of  natural  bodies,  and  the  devising  and 
execution  of  experiment  as  the  test  of  hypothesis. "     He  concludes  : 

"To  return  to  my  original  contention — the  knowledge  and  con- 
trol of  nature  is  mans  destiny  and  his  greatest  need.  To  enable 
future  leaders  of  the  community  to  comprehend  this,  to  perceive 
what  the  knowledge  and  control  of  nature  are,  and  what  are  the 
steps  by  which  they  are  gained  and  increased,  is  the  duty  of  a  great 
university.  To  neglect  this  is  to  retard  the  approach  of  well-being 
and  happiness,  and  to  injure  humanity." 


MR.    HOWELLS    ON    JOHN    HAY'S    LITERARY 
POSSIBILITIES. 

■jV/TR.  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS  sees  in  the  personal- 
^'^ ^  ity  of  the  late  John  Hay  the  potentialities  of  an  eminence 
in  literature  at  least  equal  to  that  which  he  actually  achieved  in 
diplomacy.  "  He  lived  to  be  recognized  as  the  ablest  public  man 
of  his  time,  the  inventor  of  a  diplomacy  that  was  sincere,  coura- 
geous, and  generous,"  says  Mr.  Howells.  "'and  it  has  seemed  to  me, 
in  reviewing  what  he  wrote,  that  he  might  have  had  an  equal  and 
a  kindred  fame  in  literature."  Writing  in  The  North  American 
Review  (September)  Mr.  Hosvells  goes  on  to  picture  Hay  as  stand- 
ing, for  more  than  half  his  years,  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,"  where 
he  might  have  taken  the  path  to  preeminence  in  authorship,  as  final- 
ly he  took  the  path  to  the  supremacy  in  statesmanship  which  he  real- 
ly achieved  "  ;  and  he  suggests  that  the  decision  was  finally  taken 
during  Hay's  work  on  the  famous  "  History  of  Lincoln,"  in  which 
"  it  was  doubtless  the  political  rather  than  the  literary  attraction 
which  was  stronger  for  him."     We  read  further,  on  this  point: 

"  He  must  have  been  glad  to  know  that  he  was  dealing  with  one 
of  the  most  tremendous  episodes  in  the  life  of  the  world,  and  that, 
in  the  very  treatment  of  the  subject,  the  what  of  it  was  infinitely 
paramount  to  the  why  of  it.  If  this  is  true,  it  marks  the  moment 
in  which  the  man  of  letters  was  finally  subordinated  in  his  distinctly 
dual  nature  to  the  man  of  affairs,  of  public  affairs.  We  may  fancy 
that,  up  to  some  such  time,  it  had  always  been  possil)le  for  him  to 
turn  again,  and,  if  he  would,  be  one  of  our  first  poets,  one  of  our 
first  novelists,  one  of  our  first  essayists,  as  he  certainly  became  one 
of  our  first  historians.  His  relinquishment  of  any  such  ambition 
need  not  have  been  explicit,  or  even  conscious;  it  would  have  ef- 
fected itself,  as  such  things  do,  without  his  intention." 

From  the  mastery  with  which  certain  Western  types  are  drawn 
in  an  early  piece  of  writing  by  John  Hay,  called  "The  Mormon 
Prophet's  Tragedy,"  Mr.  Howells  argues  that  in  gaining  a  great 
statesman  we  lost  a  great  novelist.  "Hay  alone,"  he  says,  "had 
the  scope  and  penetration  which  would  have  sufficed  for  the  large 
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masterpiece  still  wanting  among  those  faithful  minor  studies  in 
which  our  literature  abounds."  Of  the  famous  "  Pike  County  Bal- 
lads "  Mr.  Howells  writes  : 

"The  impression  they  made  and  have  left  is  out  of  proportion  to 
their  bulk,  and  I  am  afraid  I  should  say.  in  some  moods,  to  their 
worth.  In  other  moods  I  should  say  that  their  worth  transcended 
even  their  large  impression.  They  belong  to  the  very  few  results 
in  any  of  tiie  arts  which  have  been  of  absolutely  Western  cause. 
One  can  not  imagine  an  Englishman  imagining  them  ;  one  can  not 
imagine  a  New-Englander  imagining  them.  Their  heroes  are  as 
native  as  Hosea  Biglow,  or  Birdofreedom  Sawin,  and  they  repre- 
sent the  West  as  these  represent  the  East.  It  was  contemporane- 
ously supposed  that  the  '  Pike  County  Ballads '  were  inspired  or 
provoked  by  the  Pike  County  balladry  of  Bret  Harte,  and  they 
were  first  accepted  as  imitations  or  parodies.  I  believe  they  were 
actually  written  earlier,  but  if  they  were  written  later  they  were  of 
a  priority  which  any  comparative  study  will  reveal.  They  are  of 
a  wilder  humor  and  of  a  larger  effect.  I  do  not  mean  to  under- 
value Harte \s  work,  when  I  say  that  it  embodies  persons,  and 
Hay's  suggests  conditions — of  course  with  an  exaggeration  agree- 
able to  the  make  of  the  types  showing  in  them.  Their  author  is 
said  to  have  said  in  later  life  that  he  wished  people  would  forget 
them.  This  might  have  been  in  some  moment  when  the  sense  of 
that  which  was  involuntary,  which  was  almost  inevitable,  in  them 
did  not  so  fully  possess  him.  At  any  rate,  they  remain,  and  in 
verse  they  will  as  infallibly  carry  his  fame  as  the  'Biglow  Papers  ' 
carry  Lowell's. " 

In  his  poems,  declares  Mr.  Howells,  Hay  "avouched  his  ability 
to  have  done  what  he  wished  in  literature,  if  only  he  had  wished  it 
enough." 

THE    REVOLUTION    IN    BRITISH   JOURNALISM. 

'  I  "* H E  publishing  and  newspaper  businesses  in  Great  Britain 
-^  have  undergone  a  transformation  in  the  past  twenty  years  ; 
and  at  the  same  lime  a  change,  amounting  to  a  revolution,  has 
come  over  the  taste  of  the  reading  public.  The  authority  for  these 
statements  is  Mr.  Harry  Jones,  associate  editor  of  the   London 

Daily    Chronicle,  who. 


writing  in  The  Afitcri- 
can  Monthly  Review  of 
Reviews  (September) 
surveys  the  field  of  Brit- 
ish journalism.  While 
many  causes  have  con- 
tributed to  bring  about 
this  revolution,  Mr. 
Jones  suggests  that  the 
most  potent  single  fac- 
tor has  been  the  intro- 
duction of  compulsory 
education  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  school 
boards.  The  change, 
apparently,  amounts  to 
this — that  the  masses 
have  come  in,  and  old 
ideals  and  fashions  have 
had  to  give  way  to  their 
imperious  demands. 

The  old  journalism, 
.says  Mr.  Jones,  with 
high  standards  of  liter- 
ary and  scholarly  excel- 
lence, catered  essentially  to  the  well-to-do  classes.  It  gave  undue 
prominence  to  politics,  leaving  large  territories  of  human  interest 
untouched.  The  new  journalism  pays  more  attention  to  "live" 
news  and  athletics,  and  less  to  partizan  politics.  Mr.  Harms- 
worth's  Daily  Mail,  founded  in  1896,  was  both  a  sign  and  a  por- 
tent.    Says  Mr.  Jones: 

"It  was  plain  that  a  new  spirit  had  entered  into  English  journal- 


MR.   VV.   T.   STEAD, 

"  At  whose  nod  ministries  used  to  tremble  in 
the  old  Fall  Mall  Gazette  days,"  but  whose  in- 
fluence "  had  to  give  way  before  the  power  of 
the  purse." 


SIR   ALFRED   C.   HARMSWORTH, 

Founder  of  the  new  school  of  British  Journa- 
lism, of  which  the  sole  aim  is  "  to  serve  as  a 
mirror  of  popular  feeling." 


ism.  The  old  journalism  was  honest,  but  apt  to  be  ponderous, 
Now  it  was  challenged  by  a  new  journalism — all  vivacity,  nervous, 
impressionable,  untroubled  by  principles,  indifferent  to  tradition, 
and,  withal,  selling  at  half  the  price  of  the  usual  morning  newspa- 
per. While  the  old 
journalism  maintained 
a  dignified  reserve  in  its 
attitude  toward  its  read- 
ers, the  new  journalism 
was  on  speaking  terms 
with  them  from  the 
first.  The  old  journal- 
ism was  conscientious, 
loyal  to  its  principles ; 
it  took  itself  .seriously, 
as  an  educative  factor. 
On  the  contrary,  the  new 
journalism  cares  for 
nothing  but  its  own  self- 
interest.  Its  sole  aim  is 
to  serve  as  a  mirror  of 
popular  feeling.  .  .  . 
For  good  or  ill,  The 
Mail  and  the  school  it 
has  founded  have  be- 
come permanent  fea- 
tures of  British  journal- 
ism. Flippant  and  in- 
sincere as  it  is,  it  were 
idle  to  deny  that  The 
Mail  has  conspicuous 
merits.  It  is  alive  in 
every  fiber ;  there  are 
no  limits  to  its  enterprise;  it  is  superbly  organized.  In  one  re- 
spect, however  The  Daily  Mail  has  conspicuously  failed.  It  has 
no  weight  whatever  with  public  opinion.  Its  influence,  indeed,  is 
in  inverse  ratio  to  its  circulation. 

"  Yet  the  success  of  The  Daily  Mail  in  circulation  has  affected 
every  daily  newspaper  in  the  land.  Its  disdain  for  the  editorial 
article  and  for  politics  has  spread  far  and  wide.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  The  Times,  there  is  hardly  a  British  newspaper  which  de- 
votes as  much  space  to  editoral  opinions  as  it  did  ten  years  ago. 
The  editorial  article  has,  indeed,  entirely  lost  its  importance." 

Great  Britain  has  nothing  analogous  to  the  American  Sunday 
paper— -"in  fact,"  remarks  Mr.  Jones,  "the  seventh-day  paper 
seems  to  be  antipathetic  to  the  British  character."  One  incident 
of  the  revolution  in  British  journalism,  the  writer  adds,  has  been 
the  disappearance  of  individual  forces.     We  read  : 

"British  journalism,  like  that  of  France,  was  once  rich  in  indi- 
viduality—that is,  certain  men  on  both  sides  of  politics  stood  out 
like  great  landmarks.  British  newspapers  now  rely  less  and  less 
on  individuals.  They  have  neither  the  space  nor  the  inclination 
to  allow  men  to  achieve  individual  distinction.  A  dozen  names 
might  be  mentioned  at  the  present  time  of  men  who,  in  their  day, 
had  a  commanding  place  in  the  British  press,  but  who  have  now 
no  fit  arena  for  their  abilities.  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  a  profound  politician;  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  one  of 
the  most  vivid  writers  of  the  day;  Mr.  H.  W.  Massingham,  who 
formerly  edited  Tlie  Daily  Chronicle ;  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  at 
whose  nod  ministries  used  to  tremble  in  the  old  Pall  Mall  Gazelle 
days  —all  these  men  were  great  forces,  who  at  one  time  enriched 
and  enlivened  British  journalism.  To-day  strength,  as  typified  in 
these  famous  journalists,  is  '  mornfully  denied  its  arena.'  Not  one 
of  them  is  in  control  of  a  daily  newspaper.  The  new  newspapers 
have  no  room  for  one  commanding  individuality.  What  they  re- 
quire are  smart,  resourceful  men.  They  may  be  without  erudition, 
without  any  solid  talents,  but  if  they  have  brightness  and  versatil- 
ity much  will  be  forgiven  them.  The  newspaper,  like  nature,  has 
become  careless  of  the  single  life.  Moreover,  the  increasing  cost- 
liness of  newspaper  production  has  made  capital  dominant.  The 
Steads,  the  Massinghams,  the  O'Connors,  and  the  Cooks  have  had 
to  give  way  before  the  power  of  the  purse.  This  power  is  wielded 
by  men  who,  without  anything  like  the  individual  brilliancy  of 
these  great  journalists,  have  yet  an  instinct  for  business  amounting 
almost  to  genius.  In  short,  the  smart  business  man  has  driven  out 
the    conscientious  exponent  of   great  principles,   the  apostle   of 
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forlorn  causes,  the  artist  in  prose.  The  English  daily  newspaper  is 
in  danger  of  degenerating  into  a  mere  trade,  worked  in  the  same 
way  and  by  much  the  same  methods  as  a  department  store." 


C 


A    DRAMATIC   "SALON"   SUGGESTED. 

OMMERCIALISM  "  as  an  evil,  or  as  the  evil,  in  the  mod- 
ern theater  is  the  subject  of  discussion  and  complaint  in 
European  countries  as  well  as  in  America.  Nothing  has  so  far 
resulted  from  the  various  projects  for  national  or  privately  en- 
dowed theaters  which  have  been  launched  in  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia. In  European  cities  smaller  and  more  modest  schemes 
have  been  tried  or  proposed  as  a  means  of  stimulating  the  artistic 
side  of  the  stage  and  inducing  theatrical  managers  and  actors  to 
accept  and  stage  plays  on  their  merits,  without  undue  attention  to 
box-office  possibilities  or  the  chances  of  long  and  profitable 
"runs." 

In  London  a  playgoers'  club  has  been  offering  prizes  for  good 
plays,  and  a  standing  committee  has  been  created  to  receive  and 
examine  manuscripts.  Out  of  scores  submitted  but  two  have  been 
•declared  available  and  worthy  of  presentation.  There  has  also  ex- 
isted for  some  years  a  "Play-reading  Society,"  which  undertakes 
to  examine  and  consider  manuscripts  of  plays  by  unknown  and 
untried  writers  who  can  not  easily  secure  attention  from  busy 
managers.  The  society  selects  the  plays  worthy  of  production, 
and  arranges  copyright  performances  of  them  at  its  own  expense. 
To  such  performances  none  are  invited  except  producers,  mana- 
gers, actors,  and  so  on ;  critics  are  barred.  The  first  perform- 
ance of  this  society  will  take  place  in  November,  as  two  plays 
have  been  favorably  passed  upon  and  adjudged  worthy  of  pro- 
duction. 

In  Paris,  a  young  critic  and  author,  Paul  Birault,  has  launched 
a  somewhat  .similar  scheme  which  will  aim  to  do  for  the  drama- 
tists what  the  salons  do  for  the  painters.  It  is  described  in  Le 
Figafo  as  follows : 

"  The  painters  have  their  annual  or  semiannual  exhibitions.  At 
the  various  salons  experts,  critics,  and  the  general  public  see  and 
judge  the  new  pictures,  and  competent  juries  pass  upon  them. 
Art  has  notoriously  been  greatly  benefited  at  all  times  by  these 
salons.     Why  not  apply  the  same  idea  to  dramatic   works? 

"  Let  the  playwrights  form  a  society  on  the  basis  of  perfect 
equality  as  to  the  privileges  of  membership.  Let  them  submit 
such  new  works  as  they  deem  worthy,  to  a  jury  of  authors  chosen 
by  authors.  Each  juryman  will  read  plays  and  eliminate,  after 
one  examination,  the  least  meritorious.  Those  that  pass  the  first 
reading  are  to  be  printed,  sent  to  the  jurors,  and  these,  by  a  vote, 
decide  which  are  to  be  given  at  the  dramatic  salon. 

"An  administrative  committee  will  have  charge  of  the  perform- 
ances at  the  salon.  The  managers,  critics,  public,  and  professional 
actors  will  be  invited  to  the  '  exhibitions,'  and  the  reception  of  the 
plays  by  the  audiences  will  enable  them  to  judge  whether  these 
works,  or  any  of  them,  have  commercial  value.  The  successful 
plays,  like  the  approved  pictures,  will  find  a  ready  sale,  which 
circumstance  will  encourage  playwrights,  exactly  as  the  salons 
encourage  painters,  to  do  good  work." 

/,<• /•y^'rt/v;  praises  this  "  audacious  and  interesting  project,"  and 
hopes  it  will  succeed.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Barrie,  as 
president  of  the  London  Playgoers'  Club,  said  in  a  recent  speech 
that  complaint  of  theatrical  conditions  is  idle  so  long  as  the  first 
want— good  plays — remains  unsupplied.  Mr.  Barrie  fears  the 
effects  of  "  the  close  atmosphere  of  drawing-room  intrigue,  club 
scandals,  and  belated  suppers  "  on  our  drama,  which  needs  the 
open  air,  freedom,  and  country-featured  trutli  and  honesty.  This 
consummation,  according  to  him,  means  "  the  necessity  of  beating 
up  new  recruits  for  the  drama  among  the  men  outside  the  present 
theatrical  preserve,  and  unaffected  by  the  paralyzing  theatrical  tra- 
dition." The  old  methods,  the  managerial  methods,  it  seems  fail 
to  .utrait  new  talent,  and  intervention  of  third  parties  is  neces- 
sary —  Translation  made  Jor'Xwv.  Liti:k.\kv  Digest. 


BIBLICAL   INFLUENCES   IN    MODERN   ART. 

HEINKICH  PUDOR,  a  well-known  German  authority  on 
art,  traces  certain  features  of  modern  applied  art  in  his  own 
country  back  through  the  French  Empire  style  to  ancient  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  sources.  He  points  out  that  the  newest  style  in  ap- 
plied art  is  a  sort  of  "  Biedermeier,"  or.  as  we  might  say,  "  philis- 
tine  "  style,  and  that  the  so-called  secessional  style  is  already  near- 
ing  its  limitations.  But  this  "Biedermeier"  style,  he  continues,  is 
nothing  else  than  a  Teutonic  development  of  the  style  of  the 
French  Empire,  a  style  which  "came  into  being  and  developed 
under  conditions  closely  allied  with  the  ancient  Egyptian  art  which 
was  forced  into  popularity  by  the  campaign  of  the  first  Napoleon 
on  the  Nile."     We  read  further : 

"  It  is  an  undisputed  fact  tliat  the  Empire  style,  in  just  so  far  as 
it  affects  industrial  art — furniture  for  instance— is  thoroughly 
Egyptianizing.  The  book-case  which  the  architects  Percier  and 
Fontaine  designed  for  Napoleon  I.  seems  not  only  to  have  been 
drawn  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  but  it  has  indeed  borrowed  all 
its  elementary  forms  from  ancient  Egyptian  art.  And  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  other  pieces  of  furniture— the  beds,  sofas,  and 
armchairs — of  the  time  of  the  great  Corsican.  As  for  the  Ger- 
man '  Empire  '  style  it  adopted  obediently  and  devoutly  the  French 
Empire  with  all  its  Egyptian  furnishings,  as  may  still  be  seen  in 
the  castles  of  Wiirzburg,  Kassel,  and  Stuttgart.  The  latest  speci- 
men, however,  of  architectonic  empire  may  be  seen  in  the  New 
Museum  for  Commerce  and  Handicraft  recently  erected  at  Agram. 

"  Above  all  else  let  us  not  fail  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  our  Empire  furniture  possesses  a  most  remarkable 
similarity  to  the  furnishings  of  the  temple  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

"The  parts  played  by  the  sphinx  in  the  Empire  and  Egyptian 
styles  are  exemplified  by  the  Cherubim  in  the  Biblical  not  to  men- 
tion the  similarities  existing  here  and  there  between  the  older  and 
the  more  recent  styles  carried  out  in  detail  in  the  subordinate  or- 
namentation ;  such  as  the  various  forms  of  the  papyrus  stalk,  the 
lotus  flower,  palm-leaves,  rosettes,  cubes,  pyramids,  and  the  like. 
In  the  first  book  of  Kings  (vii.  36)  we  read  :  '  For  on  the  plates  of 
the  ledges  thereof,  and  on  the  borders  thereof,  he  graved  cheru- 
bim, lions,  and  palm-trees.  .  .  .'  Again,  in  Exod.  xxv.  17:  '  And 
thou  shalt  make  a  mercy  .seat  of  pure  gold  :  two  cubits  and  a  half 
shall  be  the  length  thereof,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  the  breadth 
thereof.  And  thou  shalt  make  two  cherubim  of  gold,  of  beaten 
work  shalt  thou  make  them,  in  the  two  ends  of  the  mercy  seat. 
And  make  one  cherub  on  the  one  end,  and  the  other  cherub  on  the 
other  end  :  even  of  the  mercy  seat  shall  ye  make  the  cherubim  on  the 
two  ends  thereof.  And  the  cherubim  shall  stretch  forth  their 
wings  on  high,  covering  the  mercy  seat  with  their  wings,  and  their 
faces  shall  look  one  to  another.'  It  would  seem  almost  that  in  the 
above  passages  it  were  the  intent  to  describe  the  familiar  Egyp- 
tian arm-chairs  of  the  Empire  period. 

"  Similarly,  too,  there  appears  an  almost  exact  description  of  an 
Empire  table  in  Exod.  xxxvii.  10.  '  And  he  made  the  table  of 
shittim  wood  :  two  cubits  was  the  length  thereof,  and  a  cubit  the 
breadth  thereof,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  the  height  thereof;  and  he 
overlaid  it  with  pure  gold,  and  made  thereunto  a  crown  of  gold 
round  about.' 

"  Is  not  this  the  Napoleon  Premier  table? 

"  Again,  the  incense  altar  of  shittim  wood,  covered  with  fine  gold 
with  the  horns  at  the  corners,  and  the  altar  for  burnt  offerings  of 
tlie  same  wood  with  four  horns  at  the  corners,  all  of  which  were 
overlaid  with  brass,  find  counterparts  in  the  Empire  style." 

Further  parallels  may  be  found  in  the  little  book  by  Pudor, 
which  shows  how  almost  all  the  ornaments  of  modern  architecture 
and  art  in  the  trades  may  be  referred  to  an  Egyptian-Assyrian  ori- 
gin. The  appendix  furni.shcs  studies  on  the  Egyptianizing  tend- 
ency of  the  Empire  style  as  well  as  on  the  Assyrian-Babylonian 
art  and  Pha-nician  culture. — Translation  tnade  Jor  The  Liter- 
.•\KV  Dhjf.st.  

Juvenile  literature  suffers  a  second  loss  in  the  death  of  Hezekiah  Rutter- 
vvorth,  which  occurred  within  a  few  weeks  of  that  of  Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge, 
editor  of  tlie  .SV.  Niihotas.  Mr.  lUitterworth,  wlio  died  ni  Warren,  R.  I.,  on  Sep- 
tember 5,  held  the  editorsliip  (>f  the  Youtlt^s  Companion  for  twenty-five  years 
prior  to  1894.  He  was  widely  known  as  tlie  author  of  the  "  Zig-Zag  Journals,"  a 
series  of  Ijooks  for  boys.  He  was,  moreover,  says  the  S/>ii)tgficId  Ripublican, 
"  a  poet  of  marked  gift  for  balladry  and  for  stirring  expression  of  high  enthu- 
siasm." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


WILL   THE    HUMAN    RACE    DIE   OF   THIRST? 

GEOLOGISTS  are  able  to  point  out  various  directions  in 
which  the  world  is  moving,  having  for  their  common  goal 
the  destruction  of  the  human  race.  But  whether  in  the  end  we 
shall  die  of  thirst,  or  starvation,  or  heat,  or  cold,  or  overcrowding, 
or  in  some  other  way,  few  are  bold  enough  to  predict.  The  end,  in 
any  case,  seems  far  away.  Which  of  these  destructive  agencies  will 
overtake  us  first  .'^  Or  will  the  pendulum  reverse  its  swing,  bring- 
ing life  instead  of  death  in  its  train?  That  the  present  geological 
epoch  is  being  marked  by  a  disappearance  of  surface-water  has 
been  noted  before  in  these  columns.  Evidently  if  the  entire  fresh- 
water supply  of  the  globe  should  fail  we  should  be  in  a  bad  way, 
altho  rain  would  continue  to  fall  so  long  as  evaporation  from  the 
ocean  remained  a  possibility.  Writing  in  Chambers's  Journal,  J. 
E.  Whitby  marshals  some  of  the  data  that  point  to  the  gradual 
withdrawal  of  the  streams  and  other  bodies  of  water  from  the 
earth's  surface.     He  says: 

"  It  is  well  established  nowadays  that  both  in  Africa  and  in  Cen- 
tral Asia,  and  indeed  in  all  the  great  levels  of  the  world,  the  water- 
beds  are  drying  up.  A  great  number  of  lakes  well  known  during 
the  historical  age  have  entirely  disappeai'ed  ;  while  in  Africa,  Lake 
Chiroua,  to  the  southwest  of  Nyassa,  has  been  shrinking  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  has  now  no  place.  Lake  Ngami,  which 
was  discovered  by  Livingstone,  exists  no  longer.  Lake  Tchad  is 
now  nothing  but  a  half-dried-up  water-bed.  Turning  to  Australia 
—  and  in  discussing  this  matter  it  will  be  noticed  that  only  the  im- 
portant lakes,  etc.,  are  considered,  tho  there  are  countless  smaller 
depots  of  water,  rivers,  streams,  and  rills  following  the  example — 
we  find  that  Lake  Eyre  has  greatly  decreased  in  size. 

"  Explorations  in  Central  Asia  have  proved  that  for  centuries  a 
zone  stretching  from  the  east  to  the  southeast  of  this  part  of  the 
Czar's  dominions  has  been  drying  up  ;  deserts  are  gradually  spread- 
ing, and  reports  show  that  it  is  only  in  the  neighborhood  of  moun- 
tains, round  whose  brows  vapor  condenses  and  falls  for  the  service 
of  the  agriculturist,  that  irrigation  can  be  carried  on  or  that  life  it- 
self can  be  preserved. 

"  Travelers  have  brought  back  news  from  East  Turkestan  of  the 
ruins  of  fine  cities,  great  monasteries,  and  remains  of  old  irrigation 
works  which  prove  that  two  thousand  years  ago  what  is  now  a 
howling  wilderness  of  sand  was  then  a  fruitful  land,  where  man 
lived  on  the  product  of  the  soil.  In  Western  Turkestan  the  salt- 
lake  of  Char-Kel  or   Zembil-Koul  is  gradually  drying. 

"The  river  Tarim,  which  was  once  one  of  the  most  frequented 
Asiatic  routes,  is  now  almost  gone  ;  and  Lob-nor,  which  formerly 
covered  an  area  four  times  as  large  as  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  is  now 
nothing  but  a  shallow  marsh,  whose  greatest  depth  is  fifteen  feet. 
Without  naming  the  numerous  deserts  which  were  once  habitable 
and  peopled,  and  coming  to  a  part  of  the  world  more  generally 
known,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  Siberian  lakes  have  greatly 
diminished  both  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

"  In  European  Russia  large  stretches  of  country  that  were  once 
covered  with  water  are  now  dry;  and  Novgorod,  that  modern 
scene  of  a  busy  commercial  fair,  where  thousands  of  merchants 
congregate  annually,  was  in  the  Middle  Ages  so  surrounded  by 
marsh  that  the  Mongols,  when  sweeping  the  country,  were  unable 
to  seize  it." 

The  author  quotes  Prince  Kropotkin,  the  Russian  scientist,  as 
authority  for  referring  all  these  effects  to  changes  that  have  been 
going  on  since  the  glacial  period.  Northern  Europe  and  Asia  to 
the  fiftieth  degree  of  latitude  were  then  covered  with  thick  ice, 
stretching  to  the  valleys  of  the  Don  and  Dnieper.  When  the  ice 
retired,  all  parts  of  these  regions  below  an  altitude  of  three  thou- 
sand feet  became  submarine,  the  Gulf  of  Finland  stretching  to 
Lake  Ladoga,  and  being  separated  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  only  by 
a  narrow  neck  of  land.  The  Caspian  Sea  reached  to  the  Sea  of 
Aral.  The  water,  therefore,  left  by  the  glaciers  has  been,  and  is 
being,  simply  used  up  in  different  ways,  nature  playing  her  usual 
reckless  part.     The  writer  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  The  Russian  scientist  has  naturally  devoted  his  examination  of 


this  phenomenon  to  his  own  country;  but  the  reports  which  come 
from  other  lands  nearer  home  bear  out  the  same  disquieting  fact. 
Everywhere  in  our  own  country,  as  in  others,  water-springs  are 
giving  out  and  water-beds  drying  up,  slowly  perhaps,  but  surely. 
The  increase  of  population  and  the  modern  system  of  drainage 
have,  of  course,  a  great  deal  to  answer  for;  but  much  of  the 
drought  is  undoubtedly  caused  by  the  rapid  destruction  of  timber 
on  all  sides,  for  trees  not  only  attract  rain  clouds,  but  preserve  the 
moisture  of  the  soil.  While  it  is  impossible  for  puny  man  to  con- 
trol the  geological  period  through  which  we  are  passing,  and  whose 
characteristic  would  be— according  to  some— the  gradual  disap- 
pearance of  water,  it  may  loe  inquired  whether  it  would  not  be  ad- 
visable to  postpone  that  disagreeable  moment  of  a  world  without 
water  as  far  as  possible  by  the  better  preservation  of  our  woods 
and  forests  and  the  persistent  replanting  of  trees." 


PHOTOGRAPHY   ON    FRUITS. 

■pRUITS  on  which  designs  or  photographs  have  been  printed 
-*■  by  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  may  now  be  obtained  in 
market.  In  Paris  they  have  been  offered  for  sale  for  a  dozen  years 
or  so.  The  process  is  mentioned  as  a  curiosity  in  many  old  works, 
but  apparently  was  first  commercially  perfected  by  arboriculturists 
of  Fontenay-surBois,  France,  who  sent  in  1894  to  the  great  fruit 


PORTRAITS   OF   THE   CZAR   AND    CZARINA    PRINTED    BY   THE  SUN    ON    Al'IM.ES. 

exposition  at  St.  Petersburg  fruit  on  which  the  arms  of  Russia 
were  thus  displayed.  Two  years  later,  fruit  similarly  ornamented 
was  served  at  the  dinner  given  to  the  Czar  and  Czarina  at  the 
Elysde  palace,  and  since  that  time  such  ornamentation  has  been 
more  or  less  of  a  fad  in  Paris.  Mr.  Albert  Maumenc,  who  de- 
scribes the  process  in  C^j-w^^j- (Paris,  August  12),  tells  us  that  most 
persons  who  see  these  fruits  for  the  first  time  think  that  the  design 
has  been  pasted  or  fastened  on  them  in  some  way.  He  adds  that 
the  action  is  similar  to  ordinary  printing  with  citrate  paper,  only 
in  this  case  the  chemical  is  formed  naturally  by  the  sun's  action  in 
the  skin  of  the  fruit.  The  fruit  photographer,  of  course,  selects 
fruit  that  naturally  turns  red  as  it  ripens,  and  then  shelters  certain 
parts  of  the  skin  from  the  light,  with  the  result  that  a  design  is 
printed  on  the  fruit  in  its  own  natural  colors.  Mr.  Maumend 
writes  : 

"Without  being  difficult  or  complicated,  photography  on  fruits 
can  not  be  accomplished  without  care;  it  would  be  useless  to  try 
it  with  summer  fruits  that  are  served  as  soon  as  ripe  ;  and  with  win- 
ter fruits  those  varieties  should  be  selected  that  color  with  the 
greatest  intensity,  such  as  certain  kinds  of  apples.  Besides,  the 
skin  of  the  fruit  should  be  free  from  all  color  at  the  beginning  of 
the  operation  — in  a  word,  it  should  be  sensitive  to  the  action  of 
light.  This  sensibility  is  obtained  by  enclosing  the  fruit  in  bags 
.  .  .  up  to  the  moment  of  exposure. 

"The  negatives  may  be  simply  designs  cut  out  of  light  but 
opaque  paper  or  photographic  films  ;  the  results  are  of  course  not 
the  same  in  the  two  cases.  For  the  preparation  of  paper  designs 
a  thin  paper  of  inactinic  color  should  be  used — black,  brown, 
red,  or  orange;  they  may  be  prepared  in  two  ways,  the  design 
appearing  in  open  work  on  an  opaque  background,  or  the  re- 
verse  

"The  preparation  of  photographic  films  is  not  so  simple.  .  .  . 
Only  very  thin  and  flexible  films  can  be  used.  .  .  .  The  negatives 
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should  present  strong  contrasts;  in  photographic  parlance  they 
should  be'liard.'  .  .  .  Many  fruiterers  find  that  kodak  films  an- 
swer the  purpose  perfectly  ;  others  think  that  thinner  ones  are  nec- 
essary. A  friend  finds  that  for  fruit-photography  the  very  thin 
free  films  used  by  photoengravers  are  best." 

A  patent  was  taken  out  in  France  in  1903  by  Alexandre  Ledoux 
for  a  process  of  fruit-photography  ;  but  the  author  is  of  opinion 
that  this  patent  can  not  be  upheld,  Mr.  Ledoux's  process  differing 
in  no  respect  from  those  tliat  have  been  in  use  for  years.  Under 
it,  however,  a  special  paper  is  sold,  having  attached  to  it  a  thin 
film  that  may  easily  be  detached  after  the  negative  is  developed, 
by  simple  immersion  in  warm  water.     To  resume  our  translation  : 

"  The  exposure  of  the  paper  designs  is  made  ten  to  fifteen  days 
before  picking  tor  late  summer  fruits,  and  toward  the  middle  of 
September  for  those  fall  and  winter  fruits  that  are  picked  during 
October.  The  bag  should  not  be  taken  off  beforehand,  but  at  the 
very  moment  of  exposure.  To  prevent  burns  on  the  delicate  skin 
from  the  too  powerful  rays  of  the  sun,  the  bag  is  torn  open,  the 
paper  is  glued  upon  the  side  of  the  fruit  directly  exposed  to  the 
sun's  rays,  and  the  bag  is  kept  partially  open  for  several  days,  be- 
ing finally  removed  in  cloudy  weather.  The  skin  of  the  fruit  be 
comes  tough  as  it  colors  red 

"  The  fastening  of  designs  or  films  on  the  fruit  must  be  done  with 
care,  for  alternate  rain,  cloud,  and  sun  may  cause  them  to  warp  and 
detach,  and  they  can  not  be  carelessly  fastened  as  if  they  were  to 
be  in  shelter. 

"The  adherence  of  paper  designs  to  the  fruits  may  be  ef- 
fected by  gluing  them  with  white  of  egg.  .  .  .  Starch  paste,  such 
as  is  used  for  photographic  prints,  is  quite  as  good.  Photo- 
graphic films  are  soaked  for  an  instant  in  water  and,  thus  softened, 
take  the  form  of  the  fruit;  the  gelatin  causes  them  to  stick  to  the 
skin  and  to  adhere  to  it  perfectly  when  dry,  but  it  is  preferable  to 
use  also  white  of  egg.  .  .  .  The  thin  films  used  by  photoengravers 
are  dipped  for  an  instant  in  a  weak  gum-arabic  solution,  transferred 
to  blotting  paper  and  then  applied  to  the  fruit 

"  Leaves  that  will  cast  a  shadow  on  the  fruits  are  carefully  re- 
moved, .  .  .  and  the  latter  are  placed  in  full  sunlight.  If  long- 
continued  rain  causes  paper  designs  to  become  detached  they  must 
be  at  once  refixed  ;  but  if  photographic  films  are  displaced  during 
exposure  the  picture  is  quite  spoiled.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
image  prints  more  slowly  with  a  negative  than  with  a  paper  design, 
since  the  light  must  traver.se  the  film.  While  ten  days  are  suffi- 
cient with  Grand  Alexandre  apples  and  fifteen  with  Calville  and 
Apis  to  obtain  perfect  images  with  paper  designs,  reproduction 
with  films  takes  nearly  twice  as  long — twenty  to  thirty  days. 

"  Tiie  skin  of  the  pear  not  being  sufficiently  sensitive  to  obtain 
good  photographs,  it  is  preferable  to  use  with  this  fruit  only  de- 
signs in  opaque  paper.  If  there  is  foggy  or  cloudy  weather  during 
the  exposure,  ...  its  duration  must  of  course  be  correspondingly 
lengthened. 

"  1 1  can  be  told  when  the  exposure  has  been  long  enough  by  no- 
ting the  part  of  the  fruit  just  outside  of  the  negative;  when  this 
takes  on  a  bright  red  color  .  .  .  the  fruit  must  be  plucked  and 
placed  in  the  shade.  If  the  negative  be  removed  at  the  proper 
moment,  the  white  or  clear  parts  of  the  negative  are  printed  in 
bright  red,  the  half  tones  in  a  medium  tint,  tiie  blacks  or  darks  in 
pale  green.  .  .  .  The  paper  designs  are  removed  by  moistening 
them  with  a  damp  sponge;  the  process  is  the  same  with  photo- 
graphic lihns,  but  it  may  be  facilitated  by  making  an  incision  with 
a  knife,  separating  the  film  without  touching  the  fruit." — Transla- 
tion made  for '\'\\v.  Litkkakv  DuiKST. 


A  Dangerous  Raft.— A  protest  is  entered  editorially  in 
The  l-lni^inefiinsf  News  ■A'^7\!\Wf<\.  the  practise  of  towing  huge  rafts 
of  logs  for  long  distances  on  the  ocean,  for  the  reason  that  the 
logs  may  and  often  do  constitute  a  serious  menace  to  navigation. 
It  advocates  some  international  organization  to  protect  the  general 
interests  of  all  countries  in  safe  transportation  on  the  high  seas. 
The  special  reason  lor  this  protest  is  the  announcement  that  a 
Hritish  Columbia  company  proposes  to  tow  a  large  log  raft,  con- 
taining to, 000.000  feet  of  logs  and  spars,  across  tlie  Pacific  to 
Shanghai,  China.     Says  the  paper  above  named  ; 

"  It  is  admitted  that  any  such  raft  runs  a  large  risk  of  going  to 


pieces  should  it  meet  a  severe  storm  in  its  passage  across  the 
Pacific;  but  the  profit  through  the  saving  in  freight  charges  is  so 
great  that  the  company  is  willing  to  take  this  risk.  This  may  be 
all  right  from  the  company's  standpoint,  but  it  ignores  entirely  the 
risk  to  shipping  which  would  result  from  the  dispersal  of  a  great 
mass  of  drifting  logs  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  There  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  unexplained  losses  at 
sea— those  mysterious  cases  where  a  vessel  starts  out  on  a  voyage 
and  never  reaches  port,  and  no  record  is  ever  found  of  what  befel 
her — are  due  to  collisions  with  derelicts  or  floating  wreckage. 
Doubtless  we  shall  soon  reach  a  time  when,  for  the  safety  of 
ocean-going  travel  and  traffic,  international  action  will  be  taken 
for  the  systematic  destruction  of  derelicts  and  for  the  enactment  of 
laws  and  rules  to  prevent  the  abandonment  of  vessels  without 
taking  measures  for  their  sinking.  Until  such  international  meas- 
ures are  taken,  however,  it  should  be— and  we  believe  is— within 
the  power  of  any  nation  to  prevent  its  own  citizens  from  sending 
out  on  the  high  seas  vessels  or  other  floating  structures  which  are 
not  sound  and  seaworthy,  and  which  are  therefore  likely  to  become 


a  menace  to  navigation. 


A   NEW    LAW   OF    EVOLUTION. 

""  I  "HE  suggestion  that  what  economists  call  the  "  laws  of  increas- 
■^  ing  and  diminishing  return  "  are  applicable,  under  a  slightly 
altered  form,  to  evolutionary  processes,  and  that  they  then  supple- 
ment Spencer's  so-called  "  law  of  evolution  "  by  making  it  quanti- 
tative, is  made  by  Prof.  Franklm  H.  Giddings  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  Science  (New  York,  August  18).  Professor  Giddings 
notes  that  Spencer's  law  is  only  a  great  generalization,  and  not 
strictly  a  law  at  all.  It  states  that  in  a  finite  aggregate,  loss  and 
redistribution  of  internal  motion  are  accompanied  by  concentration 
of  mass,  differentiation  of  forms  and  activities,  and  a  drawing  to- 
gether of  like  units.  It  does  not  tell  anything  about  the  rate  or 
amount  of  these  actions.  To  bring  this  out  Professor  Giddings 
applies  the  economic  laws  above  named.  As  he  understands  them, 
they  state  that  an  increasing  outlay  of  labor  and  capital  in  agricul- 
tural, manufacturing,  or  commercial  operations  conducted  upon  a 
given  area  will,  up  to  a  given  limit,  yield  returns  increasing  faster 
than  the  outlay,  and  will,  beyond  that  limit,  yield  returns  increas- 
ing less  rapidly  than  the  outlay.     He  goes  on  as  follows: 

"  In  the  course  of  my  sociological  studies  I  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  increasing  and  diminishing  returns,  within  the  realm  of 
economic  phenomena,  are  only  special  cases  of  relations  that  hold 
good  throughout  all  phenomena,  physical,  chemical,  biological, 
psychological,  and  social 

'■  In  the  evolutionary  process. '  outlay,'  instead  of  being  made  in 
terms  of  labor  and  capital,  as  in  industry,  is  made  in  expenditures 
of  energy,  that  is  to  say,  in  dissipations  of  motion.  The  '  return  ' 
for  this  outlay  is  the  total  amount  of  compound  evolution.  Under 
certain  conditions  an  increasing  expenditure  of  the  energies — origi- 
nal and  subsecjuently  acquired — of  an  aggregate,  results  in  evolu- 
tionary changes  that  extend  or  multiply  more  rapidly  than  the 
expenditure  of  energy  increases.  Under  other  conditions  evolu- 
tionary changes  extend  or  multiply  less  rapidly  than  the  expendi- 
ture of  energy  increases." 

The  general  law  which  connects  these  facts  with  the  rate  of  evo- 
lution is,  according  to  Professor  (biddings,  that  evolution  goes  on 
more  rapidly  when  materials  that  are  better  able  to  store,  convey, 
and  transform  energy  are  being  substituted  for  others,  and  con- 
versely.    He  gives  the  following  illustrations: 

"  lncre?sing  the  returns  of  a  factory  of  given  floor  space  by  in- 
creasing the  speed  of  machinery  is  possible  only  if  for  mechanisms 
of  poorer  quality  there  are  substituted  boilers,  shafting,  gearing, 
etc.,  of  great  cohesive  strength,  and  great  tensile  strength  in  pro- 
portion to  weight  and  volume. 

"  Tiie  increasing  returns  of  a  department  store,  in  proportion  to 
capital  invested,  have  been  made  po.ssible  by  the  substitution  of 
such  devices  as  the  light  and  diminutive  cash-carrier  apparatus 
for  the  relatively  clumsy  mechanism  of  a  sufficiently  large  staff  of 
men  and  women,  or  boys  and  girls,  to  perform  a  like  function. 

"The  mechanically  and  commercially  possible  '  skyscraper'  has 
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Courti-sy  of  "  The  American  Inventor." 
FIG.   1. —  SHOWING   CONSTRUCTION   OF  CAGE. 


been  made  possible  by  revolutionary  changes  in  building  materials 
and  construction,  including  a  substitution  of  light  but  immensely 
strong  steel  frames  supporting  the  outer  walls  as  well  as  the  floor- 
ing,   for    massive    outer 
walls   supporting    an    in- 
ternal structure. 

"  These  laws  of  evolu- 
tion are.  1  think,  the 
basis  and  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  of  nat- 
ural selection  and  sur- 
vival. 

"  In  any  finite  aggregate 
of  competing  things  or  or- 
ganisms, those  survive  in 
which  the  total  amount  of 
evolutionary  transforma- 
tion increases  more  rap- 
idly than  the  net  expen- 
diture of  energy;  those 
perish  in  which  the  total 
quantity  of  evolutionary 
transformation  increases  less  rapidly  than  the  net  expenditure  of 
energy. 

"  These  laws  of  evolution  and  of  survival  are  exemplified  in  bio- 
logical evolution  both  in  the  constitution  of  organic  matter  itself 
and  in  the  paleontological  series. 

"In  all  organic  matter  we  find  marvelous  strength,  and  marvel- 
ous capacity  to  store  and  to  transform  energy,  in  proportion  to 
weight  and  volume. 

"  In  the  paleontological  series  we  see  the  termination  of  the  line 
of  monster  organisms,  and  the  rise  and  survival  of  organisms  of 
less  weight  and  bulk,  but  of  higher  biological  quality. 

"  In  psychological  evolution  the  superimposition  of  reason  upon 
instinct  is  correlated  with  an  increasing  complexity  of  nerve  and 
brain  structure,  the  marks  of  which  are  a  finer  and  finer  cell  mech- 
anism, of  enormously  high  energy-conveying  and  -converting  capac- 
ity in  proportion  to  weight  and  volume. 

"  In  the  competition  of  human  races  one  with  another,  and  of 
population  aggregates  one  with  another,  those  of  high  energy-stor- 
ing and  -converting  capacity  per  individual  have  occupied  the  supe- 
rior environments,  and  have  most  vigorously  multiplied. 

"  In  the  evolution  of  social  organization  superior  corporate  forms 
■displace  inferior  forms  only  if  with  a  differentiation  of  departments, 
a  multiplication  of  officials,  and  a  specialization  of  functions  there 
is  a  corresponding  improvement  in  individual  efficiency." 


RADIOACTIVE  ANIMALS   AND    PLANTS. 

SOME  recent  investigations  of  radioactivity  go  to  show  that 
this  phenomenon  is  fairly  common  to  numbers  of  ordinary 
inorganic  and  organic  bodies.  The  experiments  of  Dr.  T.  Tom- 
masina,  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  this  and  similar  directions  are 
described  in  The  A/nen'can  hiventor  (New 
York,  July)  by  Dr.  Alfred  Gradenwitz,  in 
the  course  of  an  article  on  "  The  Sciences  of 
Physics  and  Chemistry  during  the  Last  Dec- 
ade."    Says  this  writer : 

"  Dr.  Tommasina  .  .  .  has,  for  instance, 
discovered  a  special  kind  of  radioactivity 
called  '  pyroradioactivity '  by  himself,  and 
which  is  the  radioactive  power  taken  by  a 
heated  negatively  charged  wire.  Such  a  wire 
will  induce  radioactivity  on  any  substance 
submitted  to  its  action  for  a  certain  interval 
of  time,  so  that  it  affords  a  means  of  ac- 
tivating these  without  resorting  to  radium 
itself. 

"Now,  on  continuing  his  researches  in  this 
direction.  Dr.  Tommasina  found  out  another 
means  of  imparting  radioactivity  to  a  sub- 
stance of  any*  description.  In  fact,  j-rays 
will  indirectly  produce  such  an  activation  due 
to  the  electric  alteration  they  bring  about  in 
Ihe  state  of  the  surrounding  medium.     This 
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alteration    called   '  ionization."   produces    a  radioactivity    in    any 
substance  exposed  in  the  medium. 

"  It  is  thus  sufficient  to  have  at  one's  disposal  any  suitable  out- 
fit for  producing  A-rays, 
to  impart  to  any  sub- 
stance a  fairly  strong  ra- 
dioactivity, which  may 
last  for  some  days.  Even 
living  organisms  are  li- 
able to  be  radioactivated 
without  suffering  any 
trouble,  as  the  Roentgen 
rays  need  not  strike  the 
subject.  The  Roentgen 
bulb  may,  for  instance, 
be  located  in  a  cabinet 
left  ajar,  the  rays  being 
directed  toward  the  inte- 
rior of  the  latter,  so  that 
the  ionization  of  the  air  is 
propagated  by  diffusion. 

"This  opens  up  a  field 
to  a  possible  medical  application  of  radioactivity,  which  the  neces- 
sity of  using  radium  or  other  radioactive  bodies  (exerting  effects 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  skin)  had  so  far  prevented.  In  fact,  pa- 
tients can  be  activated  according  to  Dr.  Tommasina's  process 
without  any  trouble  to  them,  and  even  while  in  bed,  it  being  suf- 
ficient to  place  the  latter  on  insulating  supports,  and  to  connect  the 
patient  to  the  inner  armature  of  a  Leyden  jar,  the  outer  armature 
of  which  is  grounded,  as  is  the  positive  terminal  of  the  inductioa 
coil. 

"  Between  the  negative  terminal  of  the  coil  and  the  inner  arma- 
ture of  the  Leyden  jar,  rapid  electrical  discharges  one  centimeter 
in  length  are  allowed  to  pass.  By  this  means  a  fairly  strong  radio- 
activity can  readily  be  produced. 

"Any  solid  body,  both  inert  and  organized  (such  as  fruit,  grass, 
and  live  animals),  as  well  as  any  kind  of  conductive  or  insulating 
liquids,  have  thus  far  been  made  radioactive.  Any  drug,  both  lor 
internal  and  external  use,  and  any  material  used  for  bandages, 
compresses,  etc.,  as  well  as  any  solid  or  liquid  food  intended  for 
a  special  diet,  may  thus  be  radioactivated  without  introducing  any 
trace  of  a  known  radioactive  body. 

"  As  regards  the  therapeutical  properties  of  the  radioactivity, 
nothing  can  so  far  be  stated;  as,  however,  any  radioactivity  is 
found  to  be  attended  by  ionization,  there  seems  to  be  an  influence 
facilitating  electrolysis  or  even  giving  rise  to  it.  In  that  case  a 
rather  welcome  action  with  a  view  to  a  rapid  and  more  complete 
assimilation  of  certain  medicaments,  such  as,  for  instance,  iron  in 
the  cure  of  anemia,  should  be  anticipated.  Moreover,  radioactivity 
being  apparently  the  cause  of  the  therapeutical  properties  of  cer- 
tain mineral  waters,  these  may  be  augmented  by  increasing  radio- 
activity on  the  lines  above  mentioned. 

"In  connection  with  the  above  experiments,  Tommasina  noted 
that  apart  from  the  temporary  radioactivity  animals  and  plants 
are  susceptible  of  assuming,  some  of  them 
possess  a  slight,  permanent  radioactivity 
of  their  own.  This  is  the  case  of  any  fresh- 
ly gathered  plants  and  their  parts,  such  as 
grass,  fruit,  flowers,  and  leaves,  while  the 
same  plants  after  having  been  dried  show  at 
most  some  slight  traces  of  temporary  radio- 
activity." 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  animals  also 
have  a  permanent  radioactivity  of  their  own, 
Tommasina,  we  are  informed  by  the  writer, 
built  a  muff -shaped  cage  of  wire  grate  con- 
sisting of  two  concentric  cylinders  between 
which  an  annular  space  was  left  free.  (See 
Fig.  1.) 

When  this  was  placed  in  the  apparatus  de- 
vised by  Elster  and  Geibel  for  the  measure- 
ment of  radioactivity  (Fig.  2),  it  was  found 
that  the  creatures  experimented  upon  pos- 
sessed, like  plants,  a  slight  permanent  ra- 
dioactive power.    This  appears  to  be  stronger 
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in  the  adult  than  in  the  young  and  is  proportional  to  the  activity 
of  the  animal.  In  fact,  the  author  proposes  that  it  be  called  "  bio- 
radioactivity,"  as  being  a  peculiar  function  of  vitality  itself. 


ANIMAL    FORMS    AS    BREEDERS    AND    AGENTS 

OF    DISEASE. 

THE  relations  of  minute  vegetable  organisms,  or  germs,  to  the 
origin  and  progress  of  disease  have  in  recent  years  been 
shown  to  be  so  close  as  to  justify  a  new  theory  of  infectious  dis- 
eases and  a  new  and  successful  line  of  effort  toward  their  preven- 
tion. That  similar  studies  in  the  zoological  field  may  yield  to 
interesting  results  is  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Henry  B.  Ward,  who 
treats  the  subject  in  his  presidential  address  before  the  American 
Microscopical  Society  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  printed  in  Science  (New 
York,  August  i8).  The  simplest  relation  between  animals  and 
disease.  Professor  Ward  reminds  us  at  the  outset,  is  when  the 
former  act  as  carriers  of  the  latter,  as  when  typhoid  germs  are 
transported  by  flies,  or,  as  is  claimed  with  more  or  less  probabil- 
ity, when  the  germs  of  cholera,  erysipelas,  tuberculosis,  bubonic 
plague,  and  other  maladies  are  carried  by  these  insects  and  by 
mosquitoes,  fleas,  etc.  In  these  cases  the  transportation  may  be 
purely  mechanical,  the  germs  merely  adhering  to  the  insect.  But 
the  relation  between  the  two  may  be  more  intimate.  Says  Pro- 
fessor Ward  : 

"  Many  experiments  have  demonstrated  that  various  bacilli  may 
pass  unharmed  through  the  intestine  of  the  fly  and  be  distributed 
with  the  droppings  of  tliis  insect  to  form  centers  of  development 
wherever  they  chance  to  be  deposited.  More  extended  experimen- 
tation on  this  point  is  urgently  needed,  but  one  can  hardly  doubt 
that  other  insects,  and  perhaps  many  invertebrates,  function  in 
similar  manneras  distributors  of  infection.  It  should  benoted  that 
this  manner  of  distribution  is  not  confined  to  bacteria  alone,  altho 
only  scanty  evidence  is  at  hand  concerning  the  mechanical  trans- 
port of  other  forms 

"It  is  known  that  certain  seeds  will  develop  only  after  having 
passed  through  the  intestine  of  birds,  and  it  may  well  be  that  a 
similar  biological  environment  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  some 
disease  germs.  Some  such  condition  would  serve  to  explain  the 
curious  inability  to  infect  experimentally  by  direct  transfer  where 
the  disease  is  yet  readily  and  abundantly  transferred  in  nature." 

Animals  are  not  only  carriers  but  are  often  breeders  of  disease. 
This  function  may  be  merely  accidental,  as  when  a  disease  flour-- 
ishes  equally  well  in  some  animal  and  in  man.  The  animal  then 
serves  as  a  multiplying  and  distributing  agency  and  may  greatly 
increa.se  the  percentage  of  infection.  But  in  other  cases  the  ani- 
mal may  play  a  still  closer  part  in  the  history  of  the  disease,  as 
when  some  part  of  the  life  history  of  the  disease-producing  germs 
is  passed  within  the  animal  before  that  stage  is  reached  in  which 
the  germ  may  infect  a  new  human  host.     Says  the  writer: 

"  Here  the  relation  is  an  essential  one,  and  the  intermediate  host 
is  a  necessary  condition  for  the  further  spread  of  the  disease. 
Such  a  relation  is  very  widely  known  among  animal  parasites. 
The  embryo  of  the  slieep-liver  fluke,  for  instance,  7iiust  undergo 
certain  phases  of  development  and  reproduction  within  a  snail  be- 
fore it  reaches  that  form  which  can  reinfect  the  sheep.  The  em- 
bryo of  the  unarmed  human  tapeworm  must  enter  another  iiost, 
the  bcvc.  and  grow  to  a  l)ladder  worm,  and  this  alone  can  produce 
an  adult  tapeworm  in  the  human  alimentary  canal.  ...  In  the 
case  of  malaria,  the  germs  .  .  .  must  be  drawn  up  into  the  stom- 
ach of  the  .'Inopltclcs  mosquito,  and  within  the  body  of  this  new 
host  undergo  a  complicated  series  of  changes  before  the  new  gen- 
eration of  spores  is  ready  to  be  injected  with  the  saliva  into  the 
blood  of  a  man  in  whom  these  germs  produce  a  new  ca.se  of  mala- 
ria. Not  only  is  the  intervention  of  a  biting  insect  essential,  and 
we  know  none  other  than  the  Auophclcs  mosquito  which  can  '  fill 
the  bill ' — if  you  will  allow  the  apparently  appropriate  expression 
— but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  organism  must  pass  through  the 
complicated  phases  of  its  life  history  in  the  mosquito  before  the 
latter  can  infect.     This  is  possibly  even  clearer  in  the  case  of  yel- 


low fever,  even  tho  the  specific  organism  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
disease  remains  as  yet  unknown.  The  mosquito  which  can  trans- 
mit this  disease  is  also  a  specific  type,  Siegoinyia  fasciata,  desig- 
nated often  as  the  yellow-fever  mosquito.  It  acquires  the  power 
to  transmit  the  disease  by  feeding  on  the  blood  of  a  yellow-fever 
patient,  but  it  can  infect  a  non-immune  person  only  after  a  period 
of  ten  to  twelve  days.  Before  that  time  the  bite  of  this  infected 
mosquito  is  harmless,  and  this  condition  can  be  explained  only  on 
tlie  basis  that  the  organism  of  the  disease  passes  through  certain 
stages  in  its  development  within  the  mosquito  as  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  reaching  the  condition  in  which  it  is  able  to  reenter  the 
human  frame  and  infect  such  persons  as  are  susceptible."  \^ 

So  far,  animals  have  been  regarded  merely  as  carriers  or 
breeders  of  disease.  But  they  may  themselves  be  its  active  agents 
— its  germs,  as  in  the  case  of  the  malaria  parasite  noted  just  above, 
which  is  itself  not  a  bacterium  but  an  animal  organism  of  a  very 
low  type.  That  there  may  be  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  disease 
germs  is  only  just  coming  to  be  recognized,  and  altho  the  two 
classes  of  organisms  are  so  elementary  as  to  be  very  similar  in  a 
layman's  eyes,  the  distinction  is  biologically  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. The  microscopic  disease-producing  animal  form,  Profes- 
sor Ward  tells  us,  stands  logically  on  precisely  the  same  basis  as 
the  lamprey,  which  sucks  the  blood  of  the  fish  to  which  it  attaches 
itself.  Both  are  animal  parasites,  but  most  of  these  are  micro- 
scopic. They  may  be  parasitic  worms,  which  not  only  destroy 
and  lacerate  the  tissues  but  sometimes  also  generate  poisonous 
toxins.  To  this  class  belongs  the  now-famous  hookworm,  the  so- 
called  "germ  of  laziness,"  whose  ravages  in  the  South  have  re- 
•ceived  close  study  of  late.  Then  there  are  the  protozoa,  to  which 
division  the  malaria  parasite  belongs.  To  parasites  of  this  class 
are  due  the  terrible  African  lethargy  or  "sleeping  sickness,"  and 
the  "dum-dum  fever"  of  India,  Smallpox  has  just  been  definitely 
placed  in  the  same  class,  and  yellow  fever  doubtless  belongs  there. 
In  view  of  all  these  facts  Professor  Ward  believes  that  we  are 
just  opening  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  pathology.     He  says: 

"  In  consideration  of  these  facts  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe 
that  we  stand  now  at  the  opening  of  a  new  field  which  is  to  make 
of  itself  in  the  future  what  bacteriology  has  made  in  the  last  half 
century.  There  is  need  of  a  Pasteur,  a  Koch,  and  their  confreres 
to  lay  the  foundations  strongly  and  to  analyze  with  equal  sharp- 
ness the  relation  of  these  animal  micro-organisms  to  disease. 
Even  now  the  new  field  has  been  recognized  and  the  Landon 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine  has  appointed  this  year  an  investi- 
gator in  protozoology— however  unfortunate  the  form  of  the  term 
may  be.  There  are  already  listed  more  than  thirty  of  the  protozoa 
which  parasitize  the  human  body.  Regarding  many  of  them  our 
knowledge  is  exceedingly  scanty,  but  of  others  it  may  be  affirmed 
definitely  that  they  are  the  cause  of  diseases  which  rank  among  the 
most  dangerous  to  which  man  is  subject." 

Toward  the  end  of  his  address  Professor  Ward  points  out  that 
study  of  the  minute  animal  parasites  may  in  many  cases  furnish 
preventive  or  curative  agents  as  well  as  means  of  diagnosis,  for 
these  may  be  germ-destroyers  as  well  as  disease-producers — the 
organisms,  for  instance,  that  play  the  most  important  part  in  puri- 
fying polluted  water  by  consuming  the  bacteria.  The  writer  says 
in  closing : 

"  Any  rational  method  of  cure  depends  upon  the  distinct  recog- 
nition of  the  cause  of  the  malady.  Any  other  basis  gives  unlim- 
ited opportunity  for  chicanery  and  fraud  and  for  tlie  despoliation 
of  the  people  in  the  name  of  medicine,  so  general  to-day.  But  more 
than  that,  preventive  medicine  is  to  be  the  ultimate  product  of  the 
scientific  studies  of  to-day;  no  one  can  question  that  it  is  afar 
higher  and  more  desirable  type  than  curative  medicine  that  now 
generally  seeks  to  remedy  the  ills  begotten  through  ignorance.  .  .  . 
The  very  first  step  ...  is  the  positive  determination  of  causes  of 
disease,  and  of  the  means  by  which  they  are  transmitted  and  mul- 
tiplied. Without  this  knowledge  rational  prophvlaxis  is  impossi- 
ble; before  it  and  the  results  of  associated  investigations  of  purely 
scientific  character,  quackery  must  yield  as  the  night  before  the 
day,  schools  and  theories  will  disappear  and  medicine  will  take  its 
rightful  place  among  the  sciences." 
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CHEMISTRY    IN    GOLD-EXTRACTION. 

A  REMARKABLE  and  interesting  change  in  methods  of  ex- 
tracting gold  from  its  ores  is  one  of  the  subjects  treated  by 
G.  T.  Beilby  in  his  address  as  president  of  the  chemical  section 
of  the  British  Association  in  its  recent  South-African  meeting  at 
Cape  Town.  In  this  address,  which  is  published  in  Nature  (Lon- 
don, August  17),  Dr.  Beilby  traces  the  progress  of  these  methods, 
beginning  with  the  simple  process  of  washing  out  the  gold  from 
alluvial  deposits,  which  was  necessarily  pursued  by  individuals  or 
by  small  groups  of  workers,  mainly  attracted  by  the  highly  specu- 
lative nature  of  the  occupation.     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  This  condition  prevailed  also  in  fields  in  which  the  reef  gold 
occurred  near  the  surface,  where  it  was  easily  accessible  without 
costly  mining-appliances,  and  where  the  precious  metal  was  loose- 
ly associated  with  a  weathered  matrix.  These  free-milling  ores 
could  be  readily  handled  by  crushing  and  amalgamation  with  mer- 
cury, so  that  here  also  no  elaborate  organization  and  no  great  ex- 
penditure of  capital  were  necessary.  A  third  stage  was  reached 
wiien  the  more  easily  worked  deposits  above  the  water-line  had 
been  worked  out.  Not  only  were  more  costly  appliances  and  more 
elaborately  organized  efforts  required  to  bring  the  ore  to  the  sur- 
face, but  the  ore  when  obtained  contained  less  of  its  gold  in  the 
easily  recovered,  and  more  in  the  refractory  or  combined,  form. 
The  problem  of  recovery  had  now  to  be  attacked  by  improved 
mechanical  and  chemical  methods.  The  sulfids  or  tellurids  with 
which  the  gold  was  associated  or  combined  had  to  be  reduced  to 
a  state  of  minute  subdivision  by  more  perfect  stamping  or  grind- 
ing, and  elaborate  precautions  were  necessary  to  insure  metallic 
contact  between  the  particles  of  gold  and  the  solvent  mercury.  In 
many  cases  the  amalgamation  process  failed  to  extract  more  than 
a  very  moderate  proportion  of  the  gold,  and  the  quartz  sand  or 
'  tailings  '  which  still  contained  the  remainder  found  its  way  into 
creeks  and  rivers  or  remained  in  heaps  on  the  ground  around  the 
batteries.  In  neighborhoods  where  fuel  was  available  a  prelimi- 
nary roasting  of  the  ore  was  resorted  to,  to  oxidize  or  volatilize 
the  baser  metals  and  set  free  the  gold ;  or  the  sulfids,  tellurids, 
etc.,  were  concentrated  by  washing,  and  the  concentrates  were 
taken  to  smelting  or  chlorinating  works  in  some  favorable  situa- 
tion where  the  more  elaborate  metallurgical  methods  could  be  eco- 
nomically applied.  Many  efforts  were  also  made  to  apply  the 
solvent  action  of  chlorin  directly  to  the  unconcentrated  unroasted 
ores;  but  unfortunately  chlorin  is  an  excellent  solvent  for  other 
substances  besides  gold,  and  in  practise  it  was  found  that  its  solv- 
ent energy  was  mainly  exercised  on  the  base  metals  and  metalloids 
and  on  the  materials  of  which  the  apparatus  itself  was  constructed. 

"This,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  is  a  correct,  if  rather 
sketchy,  description  of  the  state  of  matters  in  1889  when  the  use  of 
a  dilute  solution  of  cyanid  of  potassium  was  first  seriously  pro- 
posed for  the  extraction  of  gold  from  its  ores.  Those  of  us  who 
can  recall  the  time  will  remember  that  the  proposal  was  far  from 
favorably  regarded  from  a  chemical  point  of  view.  The  cost  of 
the  reagent,  its  extremely  poisonous  nature,  the  instability  of  its 
solutions,  its  slow  action— such  were  the  difficulties  that  naturally 
presented  themselves  to  our  minds.  And,  even  granting  that  these 
difficulties  might  be  overcome,  there  still  remained  the  serious 
problem  of  how  to  recover  the  gold  in  metallic  form  from  the  ex- 
tremely dilute  solutions  of  the  cyanid  of  gold  and  potassium. 
How  each  and  all  of  these  difficulties  have  been  swept  aside,  how 
within  Httle  more  than  a  decade  this  method  of  gold-extraction  has 
spread  over  the  gold-producing  countries  of  the  world,  now  ab- 
sorbing and  now  replacing  the  older  processes,  but  ever  carrying 
all  before  it — all  this  is  already  a  twice-told  tale." 

The  success  and  present  widespread  use  of  this  cyanid  process 
are,  indeed,  the  excuse  for  bringing  up  the  subject  in  an  address  on 
chemistry,  for,  as  Dr.  Beilby  now  reminds  us,  the  present  great 
industrial  development  of  gold-production  is  founded  on  this  purely 
chemical  process,  "which  for  its  continuance  requires,  not  only 
skilled  chemists  to  superintend  its  operation,  but  equally  skilled 
chemists  to  supply  the  reagent  on  which  the  industry  depends." 
The  speaker  goes  on  : 

"  In  1889  the  world's  consumption  of  cyanid  of  potassium  did 
not  exceed  fifty  tons  per  annum.  ...  At  present  the  entire  con- 
sumption of  cyanid  is  not  much  short  of  10,000   tons  a  year,  of 


which  the  Transvaal  gold-field  consumes  about  one-third.  Large 
cyanid-works  exist  in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  and  Ameri- 
ca, so  that  a  steady  and  sure  supply  of  the  reagent  has  been  amply 
provided.  In  1894  the  price  of  cyanid  in  the  Transvaal  was  two 
shillings  per  pound  ;  to-day  it  is  one-third  of  that,  or  eightpence. 
During  the  prevalence  of  the  high  prices  of  earlier  years  the  man 
ufacture  was  a  highly  speculative  one,  and  new  processes  appeared 
and  disappeared  with  surprising  suddenness,  the  disappearance 
being  generally  marked  by  the  simultaneous  vanishing  of  large 
sums  of  money.  To-day  the  manufacture  is  entirely  carried  out  in 
large  works  scientifically  organized  and  supervised,  and,  both  in- 
dustrially and  commercially,  the  speculative  element  has  been 
eliminated." 

A  New  Process  in  Artistic  Photography.— Among 
recent  improvements  in  photographic  processes,  described  by  Dr. 
Ludwig  Guenther  in  The  Scientific  American  Supplement  (New 
York),  the  greatest  interest  unquestionably  attaches,  at  present, 
says  this  writer,  to  the  bichromate-gelatin  papers,  which  give  the 
fullest  scope  both  to  artistic  feeling  and  to  technical  skill.  The 
"  oleograph  "  process  of  Rawlins,  which  is  one  of  the  newest,  is 
thus  explained : 

"  A  hard  paper  is  floated,  first  on  a  solution  of  gelatin,  and  then, 
after  drying,  on  a  2>^  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  bichromate. 
It  is  dried  in  the  dark  and  exposed  under  a  negative  until  the  de- 
tails of  the  high  lights  appear  in  faint  brown  outlines.  Then  it  is 
washed  thoroughly  and  laid  on  a  glass  plate,  and  the  excess  of 
water  is  wiped  off  with  a  clean  towel.  Oil  color  is  then  applied 
to  the  print  with  a  roller.  The  deep  shadows,  that  is,  the  parts 
corresponding  to  such  in  the  original  scene  or  a  silver  print,  take 
up  the  color,  which  is  rejected,  more  or  less  completely,  by  the 
other  parts,  where  the  unaffected  gelatin  is  swollen  and  saturated 
with  water.  Ordinarily  oil  paints,  rubbed  up  with  turpentine  to 
the  thickness  of  cream,  answer  the  purpose  very  well.  If  the  re- 
sult is  not  satisfactory,  the  color  may  be  wiped  off  with  a  sponge 
wet  with  turpentine,  and  fresh  pigment  applied  with  the  roller. 
The  oleograph  is  said  to  possess  a  wealth  of  gradation  of  tone  not 
attainable  by  any  other  photographic  process." 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

The  Pope's  Telephone.— A  daily  press  despatch,  of  recent  date,  says: 
"  The  Pope  has  adopted  the  telephone  habit.  The  Vatican  is  now  as  elaborately 
wired  as  any  great  financial  institution  or  hotel  in  the  United  States — house, 
local,  and  long-distance  telephone  in  every  room.  The  long-distance  telephone 
most  often  used  by  the  Pope  is  the  wire  connection  with  Venice,  his  old  place  of 
residence  and  useful  activity.  From  Venice  come  stories  of  all  sorts  of  people 
who  are  occasionally  called  up  by  Pius  for  a  moment's  chat  or  some  personal  in- 
struction. The  Pope  himself  selected  the  telephone  apparatus  used  in  the  Vati- 
can." 

A  NEWLY  patented  fire-alarm  box  that  handcuffs  tricksters  is  described  in 
Popular  Mechanics  (August).  When  this  is  installed,  it  says,  fire  companies 
will  no  longer  be  called  out  by  false  alarms— or,  if  they  are,  the  miscreant  will 
receive  his  due.  The  box  has  a  small  door  in  front,  and  as  soon  as  this  is  opened 
a  large  gong  in  the  bo.x  begins  sounding,  attracting  attention  to  that  place.  "  On 
the  inside  are  two  small  doors  having  a  slot  through  which  the  hand  must  be 
thrust  to  send  in  an  alarm.  As  the  party  sounds  the  alarm  a  rubber-lined  alumi- 
num handcuff  snaps  around  his  wrist,  the  slotted  doors  fly  open,  releasing  the 
handcuff  and  three  feet  of  chain,  and  the  party  is  a  prisoner  until  the  fire  com- 
pany arrives  to  find  out  where  the  fire  is  and  release  him.  He  can,  however, 
close  the  large  doors  of  the  box  and  cause  the  large  gong  to  cease  ringing." 

"  Many  explorers  have  commented  on  the  speed  with  which  news  travels 
among  savage  tribes,"  says  Amateur  Work.  "A  curious  observation  as  to  a 
possible  solution  of  the  problem  of  their  methods  has  been  made  by  the  Rev.  A. 
Rideout,  who,  as  a  missionary  among  the  Basutos,  has  noticed  their  method  of 
sending  messages  from  village  to  village  by  means  of  a  signal  drum  or  gourd. 
This  gourd,  covered  with  the  dried  and  stretched  skin  of  a  kid  gives  out  a  sound 
which  travels  and  can  be  heard  at  distances  of  from  five  to  eight  miles.  The 
transmission  and  reception  of  messages  on  these  drums  is  entrusted  to  special 
corps  of  signallers,  some  one  of  whom  is  always  on  duty,  and  who  beat  on  the 
message  in  what  is  practically  a  Morse  alphabet.  '  On  hearing  the  message,'  says 
Mr.  Rideout, '  the  signaller  can  always  tell  whether  it  is  for  his  chief  or  for  some 
distant  village,  and  delivers  it  verbally  or  sends  it  on  accordingly,  and  it  is  thus 
carried  on  with  surprising  rapidity  from  one  village  to  another  till  it  reaches  its 
destination.  King  Lerothodi  granted  me  the  privilege  of  sending  messages  to 
our  missionary  workers  by  his  great  telegraph  system,  and  never  have  I  known  a 
message  sent  by  it  to  fail  to  reach  the  person  for  whom  it  was  intended  in  its 
proper  form.  All  that  took  place  in  the  Boer  War,  victories  and  reverses  in  the 
Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State  were  known  to  us  by  gourd-line  message  hours 
before  the  news  ever  reached  us  by  field  telegraph.  The  natives  guarded  the 
secret  of  their  code  carefully.  To  my  knowledge,  messages  have  been  sent  a 
thousand  miles  by  means  of  it.'  This  is  probably  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of 
wireless  telegraphy." 
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RECENT  APPROACHES  BETWEEN  THE 
CHURCH  AND  LABOR. 

ATTENTION  was  directed  to  the  relations  between  the  Church 
and  the  workingman  by  the  setting  apart  of  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 3.  for  sermons  on  the  labor  question  from  Presbyterian 
pulpits  throughout  the  country.  The  Presbyterian  Church,  North, 
is  the  first  denomination  in  this  country  to  make  rapprochejnent 
between  the  churches  and  the  wage-earners  a  distinct  and  organ- 
ized part  of  its  work.  This  was  done  when  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Home  Missions  created  a  new  department,  called  the  Depart- 
ment of  Church  and  Labor,  with  the  Rev.  Charles  Stelzle  at  the 
head  (see  The  Literary  Digest,  March  11).  When  asked  re- 
cently by  a  representative  of  the  New  York  Church  Economist 
(undenominational!  if  the  attitude  of  organized  labor  toward  the 
Church  could  be  defined,  Mr.  Stelzle  replied  that  "  a  very  wide  ob- 
servation, covering  all  parts  of  the  country,  including  such  extreme 
sections  as  the  Colorada  mining-regions,  convinced  him  that  the 
working  man  was  feeling  more  kindly  toward  the  Church  than  was 
the  case  a  few  years  ago."  We  are  told,  further,  that  he  made  "  the 
rather  surprising  statement "  that  organized  labor  is  more  hostile 
at  present  toward  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  than  toward  the 
Protestant  churches,  by  reason  of  the  recent  attitude  on  social 
questions  taken  by  Rome. 

Mr.  George  Perry  Morris,  writing  in  the  Boston  Transcript  oi 
the  work  done  in  this  direction  by  the  Presbyterian  Church,  says: 

"The  Presbyterian  Church  has  shown  very  marked  statesman- 
ship by  giving  this  work  its  present  status,  and  in  selecting  Mr. 
Stelzle  as  secretary.  By  order  of  the  last  General  Assembly,  each 
presbyterial  home  missionary  committee  is  instructed  to  appoint  a 
subcommittee  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  systematic  study  of  the 
entire  labor  problem  in  their  respective  localities  ;  these  commit- 
tees are  ordered  to  cooperate  with  the  vvorkingman's  department 
of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  of  which  Mr.  Stelzle  is  the  labor 
secretary,  and  'to  establish  in  connection  with  the  Presbyterianism 
of  every  city  in  America  a  board  of  experts  who  may  be  able  to 
inform  the  churches  with  respect  to  the  aims  of  organized  labor 
and  to  inform  the  workingmen  concerning  the  mission  of  the 
Church.' 

"He  and  the  Church  he  serves  realize  tiie  power  of  the  printing- 
press  and  the  pamphlet  in  propaganda  work,  and  how  it  is  being 
used  against  religion  by  those  who  are  secularists  and  opposed  to 
any  religious  solution  of  the  social  problem.  Consequently  he  has 
prepared  a  literature  of  propaganda  for  his  cause. 

'■  Realizing  the  value  of  the  pledge  system  of  enlisting  workers 
in  reform  movements,  and  the  tactical  value  of  having  working- 
men  for  lus  assistants  in  the  work  he  is  trying  to  do,  he  has  drafted 
a  pledge  in  which  the  pledger  promises  to  make  an  earnest  effort 
to  win  workingmen  for  Christ  and  the  Church. 

"  Most  helpful  and  encouraging  of  all  the  plans  devised  by  Mr. 
Stelzle,  and  one  which  has  been  working  long  enough  to  prove  its 
worth,  is  that  which  already  has  brought  so  many  clergymen  into 
trades-union  meetings  as  delegates  from  ministers'  associations  '>r 
presbyteries,  and  has  brought  representatives  of  trades-unions 
into  the  ministers' associations  in  a  like  capacity.  These  delegates 
have  all  privileges  save  that  of  voting.  They  cooperate  in  bring- 
ing about  municipal  reform  and  eradication  of  social  evils,  and 
they  establish  cordial  relations  between  the  institutions  they  rep- 
resent.    This  ])laM  is  in  operation  now  in  about  fifty  cities." 

Special  interest  in  tlie  problems  of  labor  has  been  manifested 
within  the  year  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  and  by  the  Congrega- 
tionalist  churches  in  this  country,  while  in  England,  the  same  writer 
states,  the  most  conspicuous  progress  along  the  same  lines  rests 
with  the  Methodists.     We  read  further: 

"  In  some  resjjccts  the  most  significant  happening  in  English 
Free  Church  life  during  the  past  lew  months  has  been  the  lorma- 
tion  of  a  Wesleyan  .Methodist  Sociological  Society.  English  Wes- 
leyan  leaders,  in  their  adjustment  of  tlieir  religious  propaganda  to 
modern  conditions  by  the  substitution  of  great 'missions  '  or  in- 


stitutional churches  in  London  and  the  provincial  centers  of  popu- 
lation for  the  old-time  'chapels.'  have  far  outrun  American  Meth- 
odists in  their  enterprise  and  wisdom,  but  many  of  them  have 
found  that  their  zeal,  consecration,  and  common-sense  in  adminis- 
tration need  to  be  supplemented  with  more  definite  knowledge  of 
social  science  and  economics  than  they  acquired  in  the  theological 
colleges,  or  than  can  be  learned  in  practical  service  to  men.  Hence 
they  have  just  established  a  sociological  society  which  has  en- 
rolled men  in  all  parts  of  the  realm,  and  will  become  a  new  cog  in 
the  Wesleyan  machinery,  contributing  to  the  intelligent  adminis- 
tration of  the  church's  efforts  to  alter  the  attitude  of  the  wage- 
earners  of  England,  which  cumulative  testimony  shows  is  increas- 
ingly indifferent  to  institutional  religion 

"At  the  Free  Church  Council,  held  in  Manchester  last  March, 
the  president,  R.  F.  Horton.  D.D.,  of  Hampstead,  London,  struck 
a  note  of  advanced  position  for  the  Nonconformists  by  his  definite 
adherence  to  the  substance  of  the  program  of  the  Labor  party 
which  declaration  met  with  approval  by  the  council;  and  this  has 
been  supplemented  by  a  more  recent  very  remarkable  address  by 
Principal  Forsyth  of  Hackney  College,  in  his  presidential  address 
at  the  Congregational  L^nion  of  England  and  Wales,  in  which  he 
affirmed  that  the  individualistic  conception  of  society  and  religion 
was  to  be  superseded  by  the  social  conception  ;  that  the  cross  is  as 
distinct  a  challenge  to-day  to  capitalism  as  it  formerly  was  to  sla- 
very and  feudalism. 

"  Both  these  spokesmen  of  the  modern  Free  Church  religious  con- 
sciousness have  been  interpreted  by  the  religious  journals  of  the 
F'ree  churches,  as  well  as  by  social-settlement  workers  like  Mr. 
F.  Herbert  Stead,  of  the  Browning  Settlement,  as  revealing  a  very 
marked  alteration  of  mood  in  churches  that  to  a  large  extent — they 
admit — have  been  'ruled  by  tiie  ideals  of  traditional  liberalism,  the 
Manchester  school  of  economics,'  and  'saturated  with  the  ethics  of 
individualism.'  Just  as  the  more  progressive,  younger  leaders  of 
the  Liberal  party  are  arguing  that  its  only  hope  of  political  suc- 
cess in  the  future  lies  in  its  going  out  to  meet  the  Labor  party  in 
politics  halfway,  so  the  more  progressive  of  the  younger  leaders 
in  the  Nonconformist  churches  are  insisting  that  the  churches 
must  come  to  terms  with  the  rising  tide  of  social  reform  and  meet 
the  indifference  and  hostility  of  the  masses  in  English  towns  and 
cities  with  a  new  evangel  of  social  justice  and  a  dominating  doc- 
trine of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth." 


FRANCE   NOT   IRRELIGIOUS. 

PAUL  SABATJER,  the  eminent  French  priest  and  author,  in 
the  course  of  an  address  delivered  in  London  and  now 
printed  in  The  Contetnporary  Rei'iciv,  makes  the  remarkable  claim 
that  the  present  rupture  between  the  Church  and  the  State  is  an  in- 
dication, not  of  growing  unbelief  on  the  part  of  the  French  people, 
but  rather  of  a  renewal  of  faith.  He  describes,  in  terms  of  enthu- 
siastic optimism,  the  evolution  of  a  new  religious  spirit  in  France 
— "a  spiritual  condition  which  the  papers  can  hardly  describe,  and 
of  which  the  reviews,  alas  !  bound  up  as  they  generally  are  with 
schools  and  parties,  scarcely  toll  more."  The  characteristic  feature 
of  the  new  orientation  of  mind  which  he  indicates  is  that"  we  have 
all  become  citizens,"  and  "  we  feel  that  we  are  members  one  of  an- 
other with  such  intensity  that  it  would  require  the  language  of  mys- 
ticism or  of  poetry  to  expre.ss  our  sentiments  and  our  sensations." 
Further,  this  orientation,  he  asserts,  is  essentially  religious.  It  is 
true,  he  admits,  that  many  will  smile  skeptically  at  this  assertion. 
But  "  to  enter  into  my  thought."  he  adds.  "  it  is  necessary  to  avoid 
the  confusion,  which  is  constantly  made,  between  religion  and 
church."     Enlarging  upon  this  point  he  continues: 

"  It  is  indeed  true  that  there  is  at  this  moment  a  growing  move- 
ment in  favor  of  anticlericalism.  a  disaffection  toward  the  churches 
jierhaps  worse  than  hatred,  a  disaffection— I  dwell  on  the  word 
and  1  return  to  it  becau.se  it  exactly  expresses  the  attitude  of  the 
immense  majority  of  Frenchmen  at  the  present  time — an  unex- 
l)ected  disaffection  which  has  astonished  all  spectators.  But  those 
anticiericals  who  shout  so  loudly  their  desire  to  destroy  every 
kind  of  religion  are  the  victims  of  a  strange  illusion.  They  have 
already  been  gently  told  that  their  anticlericalism  strongly  resem- 
bles clericalism  reversed.     If  we  look  into  the  bottom  of  the  thing 
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we  shall  soon  see  that  their  anger  against  the  churches  arises 
really  from  religious  zeal.  The  priests  of  Baal  whom  the  prophet 
Elijah  caused  to  be  slain  in  front  of  their  altars  no  doubt  lavished 
epithets  on  him  in  tlie  Hebrew  language  expressing  the  same  thing 
as  our  word  anticlerical,  and  he  may  perhaps  have  been  very 
proud  of  ihat.  Yet  to-day  we  can  very  well  see  tliat  altho  Elijah 
was  antibaal  he  was  not  antireligious. 

"Far  be  it  from  me  to  have  any  idea  of  wishing  to  compare  M. 
Combes  with  the  prophet  Elijah.  Mr.  Combes  already  has  his  leg- 
end, indeed,  but  I  fear  me  it  is  not  so  interesting  as  that  of  the 
strange  prophet  of  Israel.  Far  be  it  from  me,  also,  to  have  any 
idea  of  wishing  to  compare  the  various  clergy  of  the  republic  with 
the  priests  of  Baal.  I  only  wished  to  show  you  by  this  illustration 
that  what  from  a  certain  point  of  view  is  anticlerical  fury,  from  a 
further  and   higher  point  is  only  an  act  of  religious  zeal." 

One  of  the  signs  of  the  new  spiritual  attitude  in  France,  Mr. 
Sabatier  points  out,  is  the  work  of  the  Union  for  Moral  Action, 
whose  open  discussions  bring  together  men  of  all  schools  and  par- 
ties.    We  read  : 

"  In  these  open  discussions  representatives  of  the  most  opposite 
parties  attend  and  take  part  with  evident  pleasure;  men  whom  we 
should  regard  as  irreconcilable  adversaries  meet  together  with  re- 
spect, in  freedom  and — why  not  say  it ?— with  faith  in  the  future. 
Before  they  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  humble  office  of  the 
union,  they  were  leaders  of  parties,  attacking  and  wounding  their 
adversaries,  striving  to  leave  them  dead  on  the  battle-field.  They 
entered,  and  behold  everything  was  changed  ;  to  say  that  they 
discuss  with  courtesy  would  be  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  truth; 
they  discuss  with  the  consciousness  of  being  all  equally  fallible 
human  beings,  who  have  much  to  learn  from  one  another,  and  who, 
tho  taking  opposite  paths,  have  nevertheless  a  common  aim.  Mr. 
Buisson,  president  of  the  Parliamentary  Commission  on  Separa- 
tion, president  also  of  the  National  Association  of  Freethinkers, 
is  there,  quite  delighted  to  enter  into  relations  with  real  curds, 
who  in  their  turn  go  away  with  the  impression  that  this  devourer 
of  priests  is  after  all  less  diabolical  at  close  quarters  than  from  a 
distance.  The  Abbd  Klein,  whom  I  shall  mention  again  presently, 
friend  of  Cardinal  Perraud,  goes  there  and  talks  with  Salomon 
Reinach,  one  of  the  most  terrible  Jews  in  France,  such  as  haunt 
the  imagination  of  the  devout  and  give  them  shivers  of  horror 
down  the  back  when  at  the  end  of  daily  mass  they  call  upon  the 
Archangel  Michael  to  succor  France." 

This  union,  he  explains,  is  "neither  a  coterie  nor  a  party  nor  a 
sect  nor  a  church  nor  an  academy  nor  a  society."  That  which 
unites  its  members  is  a  belief  in  the  future  and  in  science — "  they 
have  the  scientific  brain  and  the  religious  soul."  Mr.  Sabatier  de- 
scribes them  as  the  first-fruits  of  a  new  generation.  As  further 
indications  of  the  new  spirit  he  cites  the  work  and  influence  of 
Abb^  Loisy,  a  noticeable  tendency  on  the  part  of  French  Catho- 
lics to  seek  a  solid  scientific  basis,  and  the  number  of  "  little- 
known  journals  on  all  sides  which  are  beginning  to  stammer  out 
the  new  ideas."  Moreover,  the  French  freethinkers,  Mr.  Saba- 
tier tells  us,  approach  social  problems  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
prophets  and  the  fathers  of  the  faith.  And  by  an  imperceptible 
movement  which  has  reached  all  the  churches,  "religion  appears 
less  and  less  as  a  revealed  metaphysic,  more  and  more  as  a  tie 
uniting  man  to   man."     He  concludes: 

"If  any  one  says  that  France  has  lost  her  faith,  that  she  makes 
an  unexpected  exhibition  of  herself  to  the  world  by  the  indiffer- 
ence with  which  she  looks  on  at  the  measures  taken  against  priests 
and  monks,  tell  them  that  the  faith  of  France  is  not  lost  but  trans- 
formed. The  eldest  daughter  of  the  church  has  grown  up,  she  has 
reached  the  age  of  reason.  She  calls  her  mother  to  account  in  the 
name  of  the  very  principles  her  mother  has  taught  her 

"The  people  of  France  have  a  faith,  a  faith  which  perhaps  is 
not  yet  conscious  of  itself,  but  it  is  a  renewed  faith.  Yesterday  it 
resembled  the  holy  women  of  the  gospel  who  went  early  in  the 
morning  on  Easter  Day  to  the  tomb,  and  finding  it  empty  experi- 
enced terrible  emotion.  But  now  the  mysterious  messengers  at- 
ract  their  attention  and  say  to  them  :  '  Do  not  seek  for  the  living 
among  the  dead.'  Admirable  teaching  to  show  the  victory  of  love 
over  death,  of  right  over  might.     So  France  of  to-day  has  had  her 


mysterious  messengers ;  in  the  depths  of  her  heart  she  has  heard 
the  words  ringing  :  '  Seek  no  more  among  the  dead,  but  go,  march 
onward,  humble,  and  yet  confident  in  the  future.'  These  emotions 
of  a  small  number  of  chosen  people  have  thrilled  through  the 
whole  nation,  and  tliey  are  gradually  passing  into  all  the  manifesta- 
tions of  her  activitv." 


THE    FIRST    LAW   CASE. 

"  ^  I  ^HE  Bible  lias  been  studied  almost  exclusively  by  theolo- 
-'-  gians  and  rarely  by  lawyers,"  says  David  Werner  Amram, 
a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  bar.  in  a  volume  named  "  Leading 
Cases  of  the  Bible,"  where  he  attempts  to  give  the  legal  aspects  of 
the  Bible  records.  This  field,  he  declares,  has  hitherto  been  prac- 
tically ignored  ;  but  an  attention  to  it  will  give  much  information 
concerning  the  development  of  courts  of  law  and  their  procedure. 
In  dealing  with  the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve  the  author  starts  with 
the  assumption  of  its  unhistorical  character,  but  lays  stress  upon 
the  suggestions  of  legal  procedure  and  substantive  law,  reflecting, 
as  he  avers, "  the  views  of  the  people  among  whom  the  legend  was 
current  and  by  whom  it  was  finally  reduced  to  writmg."  In  this 
case,  he  says,  we  see  the  patriarch  exercising  his  power  and 
authority  in  conducting  a  judicial  investigation.  "His  method  of 
examination  is  capricious,  and  in  inflicting  punishment  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  modify  the  law  which  he  himself  has  laid  down,  for 
in  the  early  patriarchal  society,  as  in  ancient  Rome,  the  law  of  the 
family  was  the  will  of  the  patriarch."  In  his  exposition  of  the  case 
the  author  says : 

"The  first  question  to  be  determined  is,  what  crime  was  com- 
mitted and  what  was  the  relative  degree  of  guilt  of  the  three  offend- 
ers? Since  the  command  not  to  eat  of  the  tree  had  been  given  to 
Adam  alone,  he,  strictly  speaking,  was  the  only  lawbreaker.  The 
woman,  altho  her  talk  with  the  serpent  implies  that  she  also  was 
bound  to  obey  his  command,  was.  strictly  speaking,  merely  an 
accessory  before  the  fact.  The  serpent  was  only  morally  respon- 
sible and,  as  its  only  fault  was  in  inducing  Eve  to  eat  of  the  tree, 
it  was  legally  guilty  of  no  offense  at  all.  If  Eve  had  not  induced 
Adam  to  do  the  same,  no  crime  would  have  been  committed;  so 
that  the  serpent's  action  is  seen  to  have  been  merely  the  remote 
cause  of  Adam's  breach  of  the  law." 

Such  nice  distinctions,  however,  did  not  exist  in  the  state  of  so- 
ciety and  the  system  of  jurisprudence  reflected  by  the  story  the 
author  points  out.  God  tries  the  case  in  the  manner  of  the  orien- 
tal tribal  chieftain,  "and  the  persons  represented  by  Adam,  Eve, 
and  the  serpent  are  members  of  his  family  or  tribe  whose  conduct 
is  under  investigation  by  him."  The  author  thus  comments  upon 
the  manner  of  the  investigation  : 

"The  principal  offender,  Adam,  is  brought  before  his  judge  and 
is  immediately  subjected  to  a  cross-examination  whereby  he  is 
compelled  to  criminate  himself.  The  very  question,  '  Hast  thou 
eaten  of  the  tree  whereof  I  commanded  thee  that  thou  shouldst  not 
eat? '  was  intended  to  elicit  confession,  for  when  Adam  confronted 
his  judge  he  showed  obvious  signs  of  guilt.  The  legend  states  that 
after  Adam  and  Eve  had  transgressed,  their  eyes  were  opened  and 
they  knew  that  they  were  naked.  This  is  the  belated  wisdom  of 
the  criminal  after  the  crime  has  been  committed 

"  Adam  admitted  his  guilt,  but  pleaded  subtly  and  boldly,  '  The 
woman  whom  thou  gavest  to  be  with  me,  she  gave  me  of  the  tree 
and  I  did  eat.'  He  thus  indirectly  charges  Cod  Himself  with  be- 
ing responsible  for  the  crime  in  having  placed  the  tempter  by  his 
side  in  the  form  of  a  woman  whom  He  had  given  him  to  be  his 
wife;  and  it  may  be  that  this  fact  was  considered  by  the  judge 
subsequently  in  passing  sentence,  for  it  will  be  remembered  that, 
altho  the  punishment  for  Adam's  tran.sgression  was  to  have  been 
death,  there  evidently  were  mitigating  circumstances  which,  in  the 
mind  of  the  judge,  warranted  a  lesser  punishment." 

In  considering  the  sentences  passed  upon  the  offenders,  the 
author  points  out  that  the  .serpent,  being  condemned  unheard,  has 
the  same  status  as  the  slave  in  the  patriarchal  household,  and,  tho 
the  least  offender,  receives  the  greatest  punishment,  "  since  its 
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moral  obliquity  sets  in  motion  the  series  of  causes  which  resulted 
in  the  breach  of  the  law."     He  continues : 

"The  offense  of  the  serpent  was  a  species  of  seduction  which 
made  it  possible  for  Eve  to  become  an  accessory  to  Adams  crime, 
and  its  punishment  was  clearly  excessive.  Altho  it  had  been  more 
subtle  than  any  beast  of  the  field  and  had  been  permitted  to  hold 
free  intercousre  with  its  human  companions,  it  was  now  degraded 
below  every  beast  of  the  field,  condemned  to  crawl  on  its  belly, 
eat  dust,  and  be  in  a  state  of  perpetual  warfare  with  the  human 
species.  Thus  for  some  trivial  offense  the  house  slave  of  the  pa- 
triarch might  be  degraded  below  the  most  menial  slave  of  the  field. 
Tiie  punishment  of  Eve  was  likewise  excessive;  her  solicitude  for 
her  iuisband  led  her,  unselfishly  enough,  to  want  him  to  participate 
in  the  enjoyment  of  her  new-found  pleasure.  Adam  was  legally 
and  morally  the  real  offender.  The  command  had  been  laid  upon 
him  directly,  and  he  broke  it  in  yielding  most  weakly  to  tempta- 
tion. Yet  in  spite  of  this,  the  woman,  who  had  been  his  equal,  was 
now  made  his  subordinate,  '  Thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband, 
and  he  shall  rule  over  thee.'  The  real  offender  was  by  this  de- 
cree elevated  above  the  comparatively  innocent  cause  of  his 
crime 

"According  to  the  original  commandment,  the  punishment  for 
Adam's  transgression  was  death  ;  '  for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest 
thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die.'  Yet  in  sentencing  Adam  the  law 
was  not  strictly  applied,  for,  instead  of  being  condemned  to  death, 
he  was  condemned  to  work  for  a  living,  and  it  seems  that  part  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  consisted  in  its  ability  to  anticipate  this, 
for  when  the  woman  told  the  serpent  that  God  had  said,  '  Ye  shall 
not  eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die,'  the  serpent  an- 
swered her  saying,  '  Ye  shall  not  surely  die.'  It  may  be  that  the 
influence  of  Eve  was  considered  a  mitigating  circumstance.  This 
sentence  is  the  archtype  of  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  and 
the  substitution  of  life  imprisonment  at  hard  labor." 

The  author,  counting  this  story  as  "  an  ancient  fable  told  by 
primitive  herdsmen  far  back  in  the  dawn  of  history,"  estimates  it 
as  highly  interesting  to  the  lawyer,  "  because  it  reflects  ideas  of 
law  and  justice  in  an  early  period  of  the  development  of  the  Jew- 
ish race,  whose  institutions  have  profoundly  affected  the  law  and 
etiiics  of  civilized  society." 


"THE    MORMON    MENACE." 

THE  Mormon  Church,  or,  to  give  it  its  preferred  title,  the 
Church  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  in  America,  has  of  late? 
owing  to  its  contact  with  politics,  occupied  a  place  of  unusual 
prominence  in  the  public  attention — a  fact  which  gives  timeliness 
to  an  article  on  "  The  Menace  of  Mormonism,"  by  Senator  Shelby 
M.  Cullom  in  The  jYor/h  American  AVTy/Vw  (September).  Sena- 
tor Cullom  has  the  distinction  of  having  prepared  the  first  anti- 
Mormon  bill  ever  presented  to  a  legislature.  His  attitude,  he 
says,  has  only  changed  in  forty  years  "  so  far  as  I  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  the  ethics  of  Mormonism  had'really  changed  on  the 
two  vital  issues  which,  to  my  mind,  constitute  the  menace  of  Mor- 
monism." These  issues,  he  states,  are  polygamy  and  the  hiei 
arciiy.  Outside  of  the.se  features,  he  is  ready  to  admit  that  "  there 
is  much  that  is  vigorous,  energizing,  and  commendable  in  the  gen- 
eral conditions  engendered  by  the  Mormon  system."  As  to  polyg- 
amy he  writes : 

"  Statistical  evidence  .shows  that  ^&  practise  of  polygamy  is  de- 
creasing. It  is  apparently  dying  out.  Many  assertions  have  also 
been  made,  some  under  oath,  that  the  principle  of  polygamy  is 
already  dead.  Hut  it  has  been  freely  admitted  that,  to  a  limited 
extent,  at  least,  polygamous  lives  are  still  lived  among  the  Mor- 
mons, obviously  justified  by  the  Church,  since  the  first  president 
acknowledges  himself  an  active  polygamist ;  winked  at  by  society 
and  ignored  by  courts  of  justice  on  account  of  certain  extenuating 
circumstances.  Now,  circumstances  may  extenuate  many  things 
between  individuals,  and  it  is  possible,  I  suppose,  that  in  the  pres- 
ent peculiar  conditions  there  are  some  who  honestly  consider  that 
the  extenuating  circumstances  are  sufficient  to  mitigate  the  malev- 
olent influence  of  setting  law  at  defiance.     As  between  individuals 


this  may  be  true;  but.  so  far  as  any  law  of  the  land  is  being  set 
aside,  defied,  under  cover  and  protection  of  Mormonism,  Mormon- 
ism itself  is  a  menace,  regardless  of  any  or  all  mitigating  and  ex- 
tenuating circumstances. 

"  I'olygamy,  in  the  abstract,  as  it  presents  itself  in  Utah  to-day, 
may  not  be  the  serious  element  in  the  influence  Mormonism  exerts 
which  it  was  forty  or  even  ten  years  ago,  but  the  disregard  of  law 
is  no  less  offensive  now  than  then. 

Of  the  other  menace  he  writes : 

"  The  other  menace  lies  in  the  spirit  of  hierarchy,  and  the  extent 
to  which  its  influence  is  possible,  publicly  or  privately  controvert- 
ing the  laws  of  the  land  and  bending  them  to  its  purposes. 

"  If  the  hierarchy  of  the  Mormon  Church  exists  as  it  once  ex- 
isted;  if  it  penetrates,  as  it  once  penetrated,  into  the  affairs  of 
citizenship;  if  it  dictates,  as  it  once  dictated,  courses  of  conduct 
at  variance  with  the  laws  of  the  land  under  whose  flag  it  claims 
protection  and  privilege — then  it  is  a  menace,  and  it  is  high  time 
that  we  demanded  reformation.  .  .  .  We  can  never  too  earnestly 
denounce  and  combat  the  tendency  of  church  hierarchy,  or  any 
hierarchy,  to  dominate  law." 

The  Evening  Post  (New  York)  remarks  that  we  are  now  pass- 
ing through  "  a  sort  of  secondary  stage  "  in  the  agitation  over  Mor- 
monism, and  adds : 

"  The  early  testimony  in  the  Smoot  proceedings  made  familiar 
to  every  one  a  mass  of  highly  damaging  facts  about  the  Church  and 
its  leading  spirits.  In  a  word,  it  taught  the  country  what  the 
Ciiurch  stood  for  and  to  what  its  potential  authority  extended. 
The  effort  of  those  fighting  Mormonism  is  now  to  show  in  detail 
the  ways  in  which  this  power  is  being  exercised  at  present  in  every- 
day affairs.  Until  the  country  in  general  is  completely  convinded 
that  the  Mormon  hierarchy  not  only  can  but  does  habitually  exer- 
cise despotic  control  over  the  church-membership  to  the  prejudice 
of  others'  rights  and  in  violation  of  its  own  agreements,  it  is  idle 
to  talk  as  yet  of  the  third  stage  when  we  should  seriously  consider 
applying  a  remedy  by  force  from  without." 

It  is  in  this  light,  continues  The  Evening  Post,  that  the  current 
allegations  of  Mormon  machinations  have  their  special  interest. 

Meanwhile  Frederick  W.  Smith,  grandson  of  the  original 
"  prophet,"  Joseph  Smith,  and  head  of  the  "reorganized  "  Church, 
issues  an  address  to  Mormons  urging  them  to  abandon  at  once 
polygamy,  commercialism,  and  politics,  and  return  to  the  faith  as 
it  was  before  corrupted  by  Brigham  Young. 


Jesus  and  the  Oriental  Mind.— It  is  sometimes  urged,, 
says  the  New  York  Churchman ,  that  the  inherent  difference  be- 
tween the  occidental  and  the  oriental  mind  interposes  a  barrier 
to  our  full  understanding  of  Jesus  and  of  the  Bible.  Many  intelli- 
gent people,  it  avers,  would  assent  to  the  idea  that  a  scholarly 
Hindu  would  be  peculiarly  equipped  by  temperament  to  interpret 
Jesus  to  us.  The  error,  says  The  Churchman,  lies  in  the  assump- 
tion that  all  orientalism  is  one  and  the  same  thing.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  argues : 

"  In  that  which  is  fundamental,  the  thought  of  the  Semitic  vace 
which  created  the  Old  Testament,  the  civilization  and  the  whole 
philosophic  and  religious  system  of  Palestine,  we  find  a  vastly 
closer  relation  to  the  thought  and  civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome 
than  to  that  of  India  or  Japan.  From  the  standpoint  of  India 
Jesus  was  an  occidental  far  more  than  from  our  standpoint  he  was- 
an  oriental.  Historically,  our  civilization  is  dependent  on  and  de- 
veloped from  that  civilization  to  which  he  belonged.  Historically,, 
there  is  no  connection  between  the  peculiar  civilization,  philoso- 
phy, and  religion  of  India  and  the  civilization  and  religion  of  Pal- 
estine. Quite  aside  from  our  preconceptions  and  from  tliose  the- 
ological developments  which  have  become  part  of  our  conception 
of  him,  it  is  easier  for  Americans  to-day  to  understand  and  inter- 
pret Jesus  and  the  Bible  than  for  the  men  of  Hindustan.  On  the 
other  hand,  precisely  because  of  these  preconceptions,  which  have 
become  part  of  our  religion,  India  or,  more  probably,  China  or 
Japan  may  yet  bring  something  of  value  to  the  better  and  truer 
understandmg  of  Jesus,  not  because  he  was  oriental,  but  because 
they  may  come  to  Him  free  from  our  hereditary  prejudices." 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT. 


EXPERT   CRITICISM    OF   THE    RUSSIAN 
OFFICERS. 

''T^ HE  Russian  officers,  not  the  men,  are  blamed  for  the  Rus- 


I 


sian  reverses  by  two  writers,  one  German  and  the  other 
Russian,  who  seem  to  speak  with  considerable  authority.  The 
views  of  the  German  writer,  Thilo  von  Trotha,  are  given  an  almost 
official  tone  by  the  fact  that  they  appear  in  the  Berlin  Militdr 
Wochenblatt,  the  German  army  organ,  while  the  Russian  writer. 
General  Voide,  is  quoted  by  von  Trotha  as  a  well-known  author- 
ity. It  appears  from  the  articles  of  these  two  experts  that  the 
Russian  army  is  led  by  men  deficient  in  military  knowledge  and 
inflence  over  their  subordinates;  that  the  regimental  officers  are 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  war  and  military  tactics,  fit  only  for  parades 
and  spectacular  reviews ;  and  that  the  rank  and  file,  accordingly, 
fail  to  succeed  in  the  field,  because  they  lack  inspiration,  offensive 
vigor,  and  dlan,  the  stubbornly  courageous  and  fearless  of  death. 

"  The  unexpected  crushing  defeat  which  the  Russian  arms  have 
suffered  upon  meeting  the  Japanese  "  has  led  Mr.  von  Trotha,  he 
tells  us,  to  investigate  carefully  the  officering  of  the  Czar's  forces. 
He  says  of  Kuropatkin  : 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Russia,  as  a  State,  is  inferior  to 
Japan,  and  that  General  Kuropatkin  is  inferior  to  General  Oyama. 
.  .  .  It  is  not  quite  so  clear  whether  the  Russian  army  as  an  army 
is  inferior  to  the  Japanese  army.  I  should  not  like  to  answer  this 
question  in  the  affirmative  offhand.  In  none  of  his  battles  has 
Kuropatkin  shown  himself  particularly  anxious  to  snatch  a  victory, 
neither  at  Liaoyang  nor  at  Mukden ;  his  sole  aim  has  been  to  keep 
his  neck  out  of  the  noose." 

He  continues  to  argue  that  perhaps  if  the  Russian  army  at  the 
above-named  battles  had  been  led  by  some  one  less  anxious  and 
desponding  than  Kuropatkin,  the  verdict  would  have  been  that  the 
Russians  were  superior  to  the  Japanese.  This  brings  him  to  the 
main  point  of  his  contention.     He  remarks  : 

"  When  we  turn  to  the  Russian  army  we  find  that  its  weak  point 
lies  neither  in  its  equipment,  its  arms,  nor  its  commissariat,  which 
are  to-day  superior  to  what  they  have  been  in  any  previous  war; 
nor  in  its  discipline,  nor  in  the  quality  of  its  rank  and  file,  but  pal- 
pably and  beyond  all  doubt  in  the  character  of  its  officers,  particu- 
larly as  this  inferiority  appears  in  its  leaders  of  highest  rank." 

He  points  out  by  implication  what  the  deficiencies  of  the  Rus- 


sian officers  arc  by  quoting  the  well-known  Russian  soldier,  Gen- 
eral Voide.  General  Voide  tells  what  the  officers  ought  to  be  and 
what  they  are  not.     He  writes  : 

"  Our  officers  as  a  class  are  formed  not  perhaps  of  elegant,  but 
of  none  the  less  excellent  material,  out  of  which  anything  could  be 
made  by  those  who  command  them  with  intelligence,  enthusiasm, 
and  military  skill.  In  other  words,  the  subalterns  of  an  army  need 
capable  commanders.  .  .  .  The  officers'  mess  is  the  marrow,  the 
heart,  the  nerves  of  every  regiment;  it  is  the  frame  and  skeleton 
which  gives  consistency  to  the  whole  military  body.  The  officers 
of  a  regiment  are  responsible  for  its  spirit  and  tradition,  whether 
these  be  good  or  evil.  ...  As  the  officers  are,  such  the  rank  and 
file  will  be— neither  better  nor  worse,  and  such  they  will  be  in 
peace  as  well  as  in  war.  The  first  and  most  sacred  duty  of  a  com- 
mander is  to  educate  and  model  his  subordinate  officers.  If  he 
succeeds  in  doing  this,  everything  else  in  an  efficient  regiment  fol- 
lows as  a  matter  of  course.  A  regiment  rises  exactly  to  the  level 
of  the  courage,  skill,  and  ability  exhibited  by  its  officers,  and  sinks 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  decadence  of  its  officers." 

The  officers  of  the  Russian  army,  we  read,  however,  are  igno- 
rant of  their  profession.  They  parade  well,  but  know  neither  the 
theory  nor  practise  of  military  tactics.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  this 
Russian  writer,  as  we  gather  from  the  following  remarks: 

"  Military  service  is  so  regulated  that  the  majority  of  the  regi- 
ments spend  their  time  in  a  barren  round  of  inspections  and  pa- 
rades ;  at  best  they  take  part  in  certain  conventional  maneuvers, 
which  serve  less  as  a  representation  of  rational  warfare  than  as  an 
impressive  show.  .  .  .  What  can  a  young  officer  learn  in  such  as- 
sociations as  these?  He  certainly  never  learns  anything  good.  In 
such  surroundings  his  inborn  energy  evaporates,  his  zeal  for  the 
service  dies  out,  and  the  knowledge  which  he  brought  with  him 
from  college  is  forgotten." 

Moreover,  the  Russian  soldiers,  while  they  stand  their  ground 
bravely,  are  not  sufficiently  eager  for  victory.  To  quote  Voide 
once  more : 

"  Many  officers  appear  to  be  zealous  for  the  service,  full  of  ener- 
gy, and  eager  to  show  their  zeal  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  detailed 
duties  of  military  life,  but  they  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  main 
thing,  that  is,  the  practise  of  warfare.  In  a  battle  it  is  of  no  merit 
or  advantage  merely  to  stand  stubbornly  on  the  firing-line  and 
know  how  to  die.  A  soldier  must  understand  how  to  snatch  a  vic- 
tory. This  lesson  must  be  learnt  by  every  man  in  the  regiment, 
whatever  his  rank  and  position,  and  it  is  the  most  important  duty 
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of  every  commandant  to  see  that  this  lesson  be  practically  taught 
to  his  men." 

X'oide  virtually  accuses  the  Russian  army  of  being  badly  com- 
manded, badly  officered,  ignorant  of  the  requirements  of  war,  while 
being  brave  to  the  point  of  stoical  stupidity.  Mr.  von  Trotha, 
after  citing  this  theory  of  Russian  military  failure,  concludes  in  the 
following  words:  "The  keen,  valuable,  and  patriotic  criticisms  of 
Voide  ought  to  be  of  the  highest  service  not  only  to  the  gallant 
Russian  army,  but  to  the  whole  of  the  Russian  Empire." 

The  criticisms  of  Mr.  von  Trotha  are  quite  borne  out  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  London  7/V//t'/j- correspondent  with  the  headquarters 
of  the  First  Japanese  Army.  This  correspondent  has  been  reading 
some  of  Kuropatkin's  letters,  which  were  among  the  effects  cap- 
tured by  the  Japanese  army,  and  he  tells  us  that  General  Kuropat- 
kin  has  been  trying  to  point  out  to  his  officers,  perhaps  too  late, 
the  superiority  of  the  Japanese  as  offensive  campaigners,  and  he 
quotes  from  many  letters  written  by  the  fine  old  Russian  general, 
who  was  originally  a  schoolmaster,  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening 
those  under  his  command.     But  he  adds  : 

"  Between  Kuropatkin's  lines  you  can  read  the  attitude  of  the 
general  and  of  an  army  which  have  lost  their  sense  of  the  offen- 
sive. Tho  he  speaks  of  attack,  tho  he  realizes  the  military  axiom 
which  teaches  him  that  a  defensive  line  can  be  maintained  only  by 
the  diversion  of  offensive  actions,  nevertheless,  the  very  soul  of  his 
thought  is  defensive.  When  he  closes  his  instructions  with  the  re- 
mark that  indefatigable  obedience  to  them  will  meet  the  expecta- 
tions of  their  great  commander  the  Emperor  and  bring  victory, 
you  feel  that  it  is  a  stereotyped  conclusion — a  '  very  truly  yours' 
— without  heart  in  the  statement.  There  is  that  evidence  of  stub- 
born resistance  to  the  inevitable  to  be  expected  of  an  army  with 
all  its  glories  in  the  past,  instead  of  the  army  of  a  people  whose 
power  is  looking  forward  to  a  vigorous  and  expanding  future. 
From  that  any  empire  may  draw  the  simple  lesson  :  You  may  not 
halt  without  the  glacier  carrying  you  away  from  the  heights  which 
must  ever  be  your  object.     You  must  go  ahead. 

"  If  an  historical  comparison  for  Kuropatkin  were  sought,  I 
should  choose  McClellan,  the  organizer  of  the  Union  army  in  the 
American  Civil  War  in  1S61-62.  He,  too,  could  not  think  of  the 
offensive,  and,  in  common  with  Kuropatkin,  to  him  a  well-con- 
ducted retreat  had  the  same  fascination  to  his  academic  mind  as  a 
victory  and  a  masterful  retreat— the  meaning  to  his  country  being, 
however,  somewhat  different.  Only  the  rare  example  of  a  charac- 
ter like  Wellington  can  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  both." — Trans- 
lation made  for  Thv.  Litkrarv  Digest. 


FOREIGN   CANARDS   OF  THE   SILLY   SEASON. 

"]\  /TOST  Euiopean  newspapers  of  a  certain  class  seem  to  keep 
■^*-*-  in  their  editorial  rooms  a  dreamer,  or  surmiser,for  it  would 
be  impolite  to  stigmatize  him  by  a  stronger  term.  The  meeting  of 
kings  and  emperors,  the  marshaling  together  and  genial  junket- 
ings of  friendly  fleets,  furnish  abundant  occasion  for  these  gentle- 
men to  draw  upon  the  resources  of  their  imagination  for  the  add- 
ing, if  hot  to  the  gayety,  at  least  to  the  perplexity  of  nations. 
Thus  Henri  Rochefort,  in  his  Jnlransif^cant  (Paris)  publishe.*. 
some  strange  and  palpably  absurd  details  apropos  of  the  Balfour 
ministry's  dilemma,  in  regard  to  an  alleged  Cabinet  meeting  in 
Downing  Street. 

Rochefort  professes  to  have  come  into  possession  of  "an  hith- 
erto unpublished  document,"  "a  letter  from  an  Engli.sh  baronet  to 
an  luiglish  M.P.,"  in  which  the  fact  is  disclosed  that  Balfour  in- 
tends to  attack  Cermany  as  soon  as  he  can  concentrate  the  forces 
of  tlic  British  navy.  This  policy  was  resented  by  Mr.  Arnokl- 
Forster,  Secretary  for  War,  who  at  a  certain  Cabinet  meeting  so 
uicensed  Lord  Lansdowne,  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  by 
charging  him  with  incompetency  in  handling  foreign  relations,  that 
Lansdowne  snatched  up  "a  monumental  and  historic  inkstand" 
and  flung  it  at  the  head  of  the  Secretary  for  War.  It  missed  its 
mark,  but  ricochetting  off  the  bust  of  King  Edward  VII.,  which 


stood  on  the  mantelpiece,  it  knocked  off  and  smashed  the  monocle 
of  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain.  Happily  peace  was  at  length  re- 
stored, and  no  one  was  hurt. 

A  second  summer  canard  is  mentioned  by  the  Continental  Cor- 
respondence (Berlin)  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  flying  sheet  issued 
by  government  authority.     It  says  : 

"  The  summer  of  this  year  has  seen  many  meetings  of  European 
heads  of  states,  in  the  West  as  well  as  in  the  East,  in  the  South  as 
well  as  in  the  North.  The  journey  of  the  King  of  Spain  to  Paris 
and  London,  the  gathering  of  many  princes  in  Berlin  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  wedding  of  the  Cernian  Crown  Prince,  the  meeting  of 
the  German  Kaiser  with  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  and 
with  the  Czar  in  the  harbors  of  the  Baltic  .Sea  will  linger  long  in 
remembrance.  Lastly  the  journey  of  the  King  of  England  to 
Marienbad  formed  a  welcome  opportunity  to  congratulate  the  ven- 
erable Austrian  Emperor  personally  in  Ischl  upon  having  com- 
pleted his  seventy-fifth  year.  In  connection  with  this  journey  the 
report  had  arisen  first  in  Marienbad  and  in  the  English  papers  that 
the  King  of  England  would  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of 
traveling  through  German  territory  to  make  a  short  excursion  from 
Frankfort  in  order  to  have  an  interview  with  his  imperial  nephew, 
the  German  Emperor." 

The  English  papers  referred  to  had,  however,  copied  this 
"news"  from  "an  obscure  little  German  paper,  the  Kronberger 
Tageblaft"  and  The  Daily  Mail  (London),  according  to  this  writer, 
"well  known  for  its  fanatical  hostility  to  (Germany,"  obtained  from 
*  Lord  Knollys,  private  secretary  to  King  Edward,  a  contradiction 
of  the  report  which  had  been  copied  from  its  column  into  the  gen- 
eral foreign  press.  The  Correspondence  writes  in  an  injured  tone 
because  the  royal  private  secretary's  "telegraphic  contradiction 
was  unhappily  formulated,"  and  concludes  with  the  following  cut- 
ting rebuke : 

"The  applause  with  which  the  announcement  of  the  meeting  of 
the  monarchs,  now  for  the  present  to  be  regarded  as  abandoned, 
was  received  by  the  serious  press  of  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, found  an  earnest  echo  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  friends  of 
peace.  Only  those  eager  for  war  and  greedy  for  scandal  could 
have  a  short-sighted  pleasure  in  the  peculiar  way  in  which  the  con- 
tradiction was  obtained  and  exploited  by  the  jingoistic  papers  of 
England." 

A  much  more  ingenious  and  yet  equally  imaginative  specimen 
of  the  news  fiction  is  that  paragraph  in  a  French  newspaper  in 
which  William  II.  is  said  to  have  sent  a  vessel,  albeit  a  small  one, 
of  the  German  fleet,  to  pass  uninvited,  and  sport  the  flag  of  Ger- 
many between  the  lines  of  the  French  and  English  war-ships  dur- 
ing their  recent  review  by  the  King  of  England.  The  incident  is 
thus  described  in  the  Ma/i/i  (Paris): 

"The  King  and  C^ueen  of  England,  the  Minister  of  State,  the 
admirals  and  royal  chamberlains,  twenty  thousand  sailors  consti- 
tuting the  crews  of  two  formidable  fleets,  a  hundred  thousand 
spectators  suddenly  saw,  rushing  at  full  steam  between  the  iron- 
clad monsters  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  a  tiny  black  torpedo- 
boat  at  whose  stern  di.sdainfully  streamed  the  imperial  standard  of 
Crermany. 

"  Nobody  knew  where  it  came  from  ;  with  a  wild  dash  it  traversed, 
like  an  intruder,  the  vast  area  of  the  maneuvers,  the  parade-ground 
on  which  two  nations  were  celebrating  their  friendly  accord,  and 
then  it  vanished  on  the  horizon,  satisfied  with  having  shown  its 
colors  for  one  instant,  and  set  all  tongues  wagging  with  the  name 
of  its  sovereign  just  as  they  had  uttered  their  cheers  for  other 
rulers 

"  It  was  a  new  coup  dc  t/n'atre,  added  to  many  previous  ones  ;  a 
new  imperious  gesture  of  that  remarkable  personage,  who  mars 
the  effect  of  so  many  brilliant  qualities  by  his  pretentious  claims 
to  be  considered  the  conductor  of  the  European  orchestra." 

Such  stories  as  these  are  made  out  of  whole  clotii.  They,  how- 
ever, are  canards,  winged  creatures,  which  sometimes  fly  with  the 
wind,  or  at  any  rate  may  indicate  which  way  the  wind  blows. — 
Translations  made  for  'Vwv.  Litkk.akv  Digest. 
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AN    ITALIAN    VIEW   OF   AMERICAN    NAVAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 

THE  admiration  roused  abroad  by  Mr.  Roosevelt's  policy  in 
the  proposed  increase  of  the  American  navy  is  well  repre- 
sented in  an  article  by  Di  Palma  Federico  in  Nuova  Atitologia 
(Rome).  He  echoes  the  President's  views  on  the  powerful  navy 
as  an  actually  productive  element  in  national  prosperity  ;  he  sees 
in  the  American  fleet  of  the  future  an  offensive  as  well  as  defen- 
sive weapon,  and  while  he  thinks  that  the  naval  program  is  the 
most  significant  achievement  of  the  Roosevelt  administration,  he 
sounds  a  note  of  warning,  to  the  effect  that  ships  without  men  are 
useless  and  that  the  United  States  must  next  proceed  to  train  and 
educate  sailors  to  man  her  magnificent  fighting  machines  of  the 
future.     He  says : 

"  I  am  speaking  from  my  own  point  of  view  as  a  naval  specialist ; 
but  every  writer  or  statesman  of  whatever  nation,  in  considering 
the  vast  dimensions  of  the  program  laid  out  by  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
government,  must  acknowledge  that  the  political  act  of  greatest 
importance  which  the  present  President  of  the  United  States  has 
carried  out,  and  which  concerns  other  nations  also,  is  the  extraor- 
dinary and  rapid  development  which  he  is  bringing  about  in  the 
navy  of  North  America.  This  matter  has  roused  the  attention  of 
all  the  naval  Powers  of  Europe,  and  has  alarmed  certain  nations 
especially.  Is  not  this  fact  a  positive  proof  of  the  importance  of 
the  measures  taken  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Congress?" 

Mr.  Federico  proceeds  to  show  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
act,  for  it  shows  that  Americans  have  learned  that  the  only  way  to 
maintain  the  economic  and  financial  greatness  of  a  State  is  to  pos- 
sess a  large  and  efficient  navy.  A  large  navy  is  an  expensive,  but 
not  an  extravagant,  appendage  to  the  Government.  It  is,  in  fact, 
an  element  of  production  which  guarantees  the  permanence  of  ex- 
isting wealth  and  contributes  to  its  increase  by  making  the  flag  of 
the  nation  feared  and  respected  abroad.  "It  renders  practicable 
intercourse  of  every  kind  between  the  home  country  and  foreign 
lands  ;  it  thus  becomes  a  promoter  of  fraternity  and  peace  between 
nations ;  it  is  a  most  potent  agent  of  civilization  as  well  as  an  effi- 
cient and  reliable  safeguard  of  national  interests  and  international 
rights."  Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  have  merely  a  defensive  navy.  To 
quote  further : 

"It  is  plainly  seen  that  America's  program  of  new  naval  con- 
struction is  not  based  on  the  barren  theory  of  mere  naval  defense. 
Its  purpose  is  indubitably  to  provide  means  for  carrying  on  offen- 
sive warfare,  over  a  large  area,  in  blue  water.  The  twelve  vast 
ironclads,  of  16,000  tons  displacement,  all  the  new  ships  of  the  line, 
constituting  a  homogeneous  fleet  of  immense  power,  capable  of 
meeting  in  battle  and  receiving  the  fire  of  the  most  powerful  Euro- 
pean squadrons,  impress  us  with  the  fact  that  the  American  fleet 
is  intended  to  do  something  more  than  guard  the  coasts  of  the  con- 
tinent from  the  occasional  attack,  more  or  less  problematical,  of 
some  European  fleet;  the  whole  program  of  the  new  naval  con- 
struction is  an  elaborate  preparation  for  offensive  war  by  sea." 

The  writer  is  inclined  to  felicitate  the  United  States  because  its 
new  navy  is  to  be  built  at  a  time  when  the  construction  of  steel 
war-ships  has  passed  the  experimental  stage  and  has  become  a 
definite  science,  and  he  speaks  with  pride  of  the  Italian  engineers 
and  designers  who  have  convinced  all  the  world  that  Italian  build- 
ers were  indeed,  and  still  are,  the  cleverest  and  most  accomplished 
projectors  of  battle-ships.  He  also  dwells  upon  the  advantages 
which  the  United  States  Government  derives  from  the  fact  that  its 
battle-ships  are  economically  built  by  private  firms,  thus  saving 
the  enormous  expenses  of  public  dockyards.  In  the  following 
words  he  points  out  what  he  considers  to  be  the  only  danger  which 
iTiay  threaten  the  efficiency  of  the  new  American  navy  : 

"The  wealth  in  dollars  which  enables  the  United  States  to  build 
in  less  than  five  years  a  really  formidable  navy  by  producing  ships 
will  not  be  equally  successful  in  producing  seamen  when  these  are 
wanting.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  seaman  of  a  modern  ship  of 
war  is  not  a  sailor  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.     The  crews  of  a 


war-ship  are  no  longer  the  gang  of  former  days,  experienced  in 
handling  sailing  vessels.  The  sailor  has  been  replaced  by  the 
skilled  artisan;  for  the  modern  ship  is  a  machine,  a  congeries  of 
complex  and  delicate  parts,  each  of  which  requires  the  care  of  a 
specialist— -machinist,  stoker,  electrician,  or  torpedist— any  one  of 
which,  without  any  sea  experience,  might  come  straight  from  the 
workshop  or  the  foundry." 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  American  skilled  artisan  loves  his 
liberty  and  his  high  wages  too  much  to  submit  to  the  discipline, 
confinement,  and  comparatively  low  pay  of  the  naval  service.  He 
refers  to  the  fact  that  20  per  cent,  of  enlisted  men  desert  from  the 
American  navy  annually.  It  is  true  that  the  Americans  are  patri- 
otic and  flock  to  the  flag,  whether  by  sea  or  land,  in  time  of  danger. 
But  the  battle  of  the  Straits  of  Corea  showed  that  courage  and  pat- 
riotism without  special  training  are  powerless.  In  this  respect 
European  navies  are  superior  to  the  American,  which  possesses 
little  more  than  35,000  trained  seamen.  This  deficiency  he  hopes 
and  believes  will  be  remedied  in  time. — Translation  made /or  The 
Literary  Digest. 


A    "TAINTED-MONEY"    PROBLEM    FOR   THE 

POPE. 

A  LIVELY  literary  debate  is  now  in  progress  in  Italy  over  the 
^^^  debt  of  some  $20,000,000 due  the  Pope  from  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment under  the  famous  "'Guaranty  Laws"  of  187 1,  with  the  in- 
teresting feature  that  the  Vatican  and  the  Government  seem  to 
have  changed  sides  on  this  question.  Heretofore  the  Government 
has  maintained  the  attitude  of  willingness  to  pay  the  Pope  the  an- 
nuity of  $650,000  provided  by  this  law,  while  the  Pope  has  treated 
the  money  as  tainted  by  sacrilegious  spoliation,  because  it  was  the 
price  of  the  patrimony  of  Peter,  wrested  from  the  Church  in  1870. 
Now,  however,  the  Vatican  pamphleteers  are  beginning  to  think 
that  this  annuity,  with  interest  on  the  accumulated  arrearage  of  more 
than  $20,000,000,  should  be  paid,  while  the  Government  writers 
reply  that  the  debt  is  outlawed.  The  Vatican  does  not  recede 
from  its  irreconcilable  attitude  toward  the  spoliation  of  1870,  but 
now  that  the  Pope  has  seemingly  agreed  to  a  modus  vivcndi  ^\\!n 
the  Italian  Government  by  permitting  the  faithful  to  take  part  in 
the  political  affairs  of  the  State,  the  question  as  to  what  equivalent 
shall  be  asked  for  this  concession  is  quite  a  natural  one.  Indica- 
tions point  to  the  fact  that  the  quid  pro  quo  demanded  will  be  the 
entire  guaranty  sum  promised  the  Pope  in  1870,  when  he  was  de- 
prived of  Rome,  together  with  interest  to  date.  A  very  able  de- 
fense of  the  Vatican's  claims — evidently  published  with  the  con- 
sent or  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Church  authorities,  is  a  skilful 
pamphlet  by  Monsignor  Patrizi,  entitled  "The  Unoutlawable  Ap- 
propriation and  the  Guaranty  Law";  while  the  opposite  view  is 
defended  in  an  anonymous  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Lodge  of  Free- 
masons in  Rome,  Lira  e  Spada,  and  is  entitled  "  The  109  Millions 
of  the  Pope.  Outlawed  Appropriation."  The  case  may  be  brief- 
ly stated  thus : 

Rome  was  taken  by  the  Italians  in  July  of  1870.  On  October  2 
of  that  year  the  city  voted  almost  unanimously  that  it  wanted  to 
constitute  a  part  of  the  Italian  Government.  On  October  18  the 
Ministry  of  Italy  addressed  a  note  to  foreign  governments  announc- 
ing that  Rome  had  become  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  but  that 
"  in  all  tilings  the  high  position  of  the  Holy  Father  would  be  re- 
spected and  preserved,  and  that  his  sovereign  character,  his  inviol- 
ability, his  civil  list,  would  be  fully  guaranteed."  In  accordance 
with  this  position,  the  Italian  Government,  on  May  13,  1871, 
passed  the  famous  Legge  delle  Guarentie  (Guaranty  Laws),  among 
the  features  of  which  are  the  following : 

The  Holy  See  is  guaranteed  an  annual  appropriation  of  3,225,000 
lire.  This  sum  constitutes  a  perpetual  and  inalienable  income  of 
the  Holy  Sto.  {rendita  perpetua  cd  inalienabtle),  dind^m  case  the 
see  becomes  vacant,  passes  over  to  the  successor. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  Vatican's  refu.sal  to  accept  this  income 
the  accumulated  sum  due  to  the  end  of  1904  was  109,650,000  lire. 
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The  interest,  at  the  legal  rate  of  five  per  cent.,  is  now  annually 
5,482,500  lire,  which,  with  the  appropriation  of  3,225,000,  makes  an 
annual  sum  of  8,707.500  lire  clue  to  the  \'atican,  and  this,  it  seems, 
is  to  be  the  price  to  be  paid  for  peace. 

The  question,  is  now.  Is  Italy  bound  to  pay  this  sum  to  the  Pope.'' 
Patrizi  declares  that  this  must  be  done,  because  the  Guaranty  Law 
was  practically  an  international  law,  and  was  passed  by  the  Italian 
Government  in  order  to  quiet  the  Powers  and  make  them  content 
witii  the  new  order  of  things  in  Italy.  Hence  the  time  never  can 
come  when  this  debt  is  outlawed.  The  liberals  and  "  patriots  "  of 
Italy,  as  their  sentiment  is  voiced  by  the  other  pamphlet,  declare, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  law  was  purely  and  exclusively  an  Ital- 
ian law,  and  according  to  the  legal  code  of  Italy  all  rents  or  appro- 
priations not  collected  within  five  years  are  outlawed,  and  if  not 
collected  within  thirty  years  the  whole  arrangement  falls  to  the 
ground.  From  this  point  of  view  the  whole  Guaranty  Law  is  now 
a  dead  letter. 

Another  and  longer  reply  to  Patrizi  has  been  published  by  the 
jurist  Bompard  entitled  "The  Pope  and  the  Laws  of  the  Nations," 
in  which  he  declares  that  "the  law  of  May  13,  1871,  is  an  Italian 
law  and  in  no  manner  or  form  is  an  international  agreement.  It 
was  not  submitted  to  the  other  nations  nor  was  it  approved  or 
sanctioned  by  them."  He  concludes  therefore  that  the  Pope  has 
no  right  to  the  accumulated  income,  which  has  become  an  out- 
lawed debt.  —  Translations  made  for 'YViV.  Literary  Digest. 


THE  NEW  FERMENT  IN  MOROCCO. 

THERE  seems  to  be  no  peace  for  the  northwestern  kingdom 
of  Africa.  It  is  governed  by  a  man  who  poses  as  the  "  Fa- 
ther of  the  Faithful,"  but  wiio  is  pictured  by  many  European  pa- 
pers as  a  spendthrift  and  an  incompetent.  The  London  Titnes 
pertinently  asks  whether  it  is  to  prove  to  his  subjects  that  he  is  a 
good  oriental  prince  and  a  good  Mussulman  that  he  imports  Cir- 
cassians from  Constantinople  and  dancing-girls  from  Cairo?  And 
Albert  Milhaud  in  L' Europden  (Paris)  declares  that  he  spends  a 
great  deal  too  much  from  the  public  treasury  on  his  personal  pleas- 
ures, "  on  automobiles,  cinematographs,  and  all  sorts  of  modern 
toys,"  and  "  is  always  '  hard  up.'  " 

According  to  the  Kblnisclie  Zeitujig  he  is  sitting  on  pins  and 
needles  at  the  prospect  of  a  Mussulman  uprising.  This  German 
journal  announces : 

"  An  iniransigeanf  group  of  antiforeign  sentiment  is  leagued 
against  the  reforms  which  the  Powers  are  urging  upon  the  Sultan, 
altho  he  has  not,  so  far,  yielded  to  the  hints  and  innuendoes  of  the 
rebels." 

The  Maghzen  has,  however,  in  obedience  to  popular  clamc 
barred  the  way  to  Europeans  in  the  streets  of  Fez  which  adjoin 
mosques.  Recently  a  ^<;.i7/.$- ^tV//' was  imminent,  owing  to  the  im- 
prisonment by  the  Maghzen  of  an  Algerian  Mussulman,  a  subject 
of  France.  This  man  was  sent  in  chains  to  Fez,  but  eventually 
was  released  at  the  intervention  of  the  French  envoy,  Mr.  Saint- 
Ren^  Taillandier.     Mr.  Milhaud  asks: 

"  Did  the  Sultan  intend  l)y  these  maneuvers  to  feel  the  pulse  of 
Germany  ?  Did  he  wish,  in  spite  of  tlie  agreement  of  July,  to  pro- 
voke France  and  then  obtain  the  support  of  Germany  against  that 
country.''  This  is  quite  possible  when  we  consider  the  ignorance 
that  prevails  at  Fez  on  nice  points  of  European  diplomacy.  Per- 
haps he  desired  to  throw  a  sop  to  the  antiforeign  element  among 
his  subjects.  On  reflection  he  discovered  his  mistake.  He  began 
to  fear  the  mtervention  of  a  French  fleet  or  of  Algerian  soldiery, 
and  released  the  Algerian,  yet  the  population  has  not  recovered 
from  the  e-xcitement  caused  by  the  antiforeign  action  of  so  higli 
a  personage,  and  Frenchmen,  or  those  under  their  protection,  now 
find  themselves  molested  in  the  environs  of  Tangier." 

A  more  serious  cause  of  friction  between  France  and  Germany 
has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  German  Government  has  negoti- 
ated a  loan  to  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  altho  Mr.  Rouvier,  Foreign 


Minister  of  France,  in  a  note  to  Prince  von  Biilow,  dated  August 
17,  had  said : 

"The  French  Government  has  never  ceased  to  consider  it  as  a 
direct  and  immediate  stipulation  implied  in  the  agreement  of  July 
S,  that  the  representatives  of  the  two  countries  at  Fez,  whose  mis- 
sion is  derived  from  that  very  agreement,  should  abstain  hence- 
forth from  all  independent  negotiations  with  the  Maghzen." 

Prince  von  Biilow  repeated  at  the  beginning  of  August  his  prom- 
ise to  adhere  faithfully  to  the  agreement  of  July.  Yet  he  has  never 
denied  the  loan  of  10,000,000  marks,  and  the  VossiscJie  Zeitung 
(Berlin),  speaking  as  his  organ,  and  attempting  to  save  the  face  of 
Germany  diplomacy,  announces: 

"  Little  importance  is  attached  in  official  circles  to  the  fact  that 
Germany  has  advanced  to  the  Sultan  a  loan  of  10,000.000  marks  for 
the  carrying  on  of  a  special  enterprise.  The  German  bankers  are 
to  receive  as  collateral  a  mortgage  on  an  estate  of  the  Sultan's  at 
Tangier." 

Mr.  Milhaud  thinks  it  possible  that  William  II.  will  bring  this 
mortgage  to  bear  as  an  influence  on  matters  at  the  coming  confer- 
ence of  the  Powers,  and  thus  sums  up  the  situation  : 

"  In  view  of  the  conference,  things  are  in  a  ferment  in  Morocco. 
There  are  incessant  insurrections  in  the  empire  ;  a  pretender  al- 
ways in  arms,  and  superior  to  the  Sultan  in  military  power;  for- 
eigners are  molested;  the  treasury  empty;  European  creditors 
more  ready  to  provoke  a  conflict  than  an  agreement;  a  horde  of 
Mussulmans  hostile  to  foreign  ideas  and  to  foreigners,  and  minis- 
ters who  resist  the  reforms  which  their  master  proclaims  himself 
eager  to  adopt !  If  European  diplomats  come  to  an  agreement 
to  reform  Morocco,  will  they  not  meet  with  opposition  in  Moroc- 
co itself?" 

He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Morocco  must  be  conquered 
before  it  can  be  reformed,  and  as  the  Sultan  has  no  civil,  but  only 
a  religious  authority,  he  must  be  made  a  civil  ruler  by  means  of 
a  revolution  incited  by  the  Powers.  —  Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


POINTS   OF   VIEW. 

If  the  Kaiser  and  his  advisers  thought  they  could  drive  a  wedtje  into  the  Anglo- 
French  entente,  says /'«(!'//V  0//«/c«  (London),  they  have  by  this  time  realized 
their  mistake.    Great  Britain  stands  firm  by  France. 

However  much  tlie  future  character  of  Russia's  position  in  the  Far  East  may 
be  affected  by  tlie  result  of  tlie  war  with  Japan,  there  can  be  no  question,  accord- 
ing to  the  London  Times,  that  her  capacity  for  e.xercising  diplomatic  influence 
in  Europe  remains  comparatively  unimpaired. 


THE    POWERS    AND   JAPAN. 

Before  and  after  siic  became  a  world-power. 


—Floh  (Vienna). 
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A  FALL  AND  WINTER  PARADISE 

Those     \A/hio     Need     IMe>A/     Health 


or 


PAIN  AND  SICKNESS  RHEUMATISM         COMFORT.  LUXURY.  JOY 

FLEE  AWAY  IS    BANISHED        TO  MIND  AND  BODY 


THE  BATTLE  CREEK  SANITARIUM 

The   Greatest   Health    University   in   the  World 


THE  Battle  Creek  Sanitariutn  has  long  been  known  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  foreign 
lands,  as  the  foremost  exponent  and  most  complete  representative 
among  medical  institutions  of  the  physiological  method,  not  as  an  exclu- 
sive system,  but  as  the  true  curative  method.  The  physiological  method 
makes  use  of  all  the  natural  agents  which  are  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  vigorous  life.  An  intelligent  and  experienced  physician- 
patient  recently  remarked  :  "  I  note  that  the  forces  of  nature  are  here 
utilized  as  the  chief  means  of  treatment,  and  more  fully  than  I  ever 
before  witnessed  ;  and  what  more  powerful  agencies  can  be  imagined 
than  the  forces  of  nature  ? " 


WNVALIDS  Recover  Health  at  Battle  Creek  who  have  sought 
•*  relief  elsewhere  without  success.    It  is  the  most  thoroughly  equipped 

and  comfortable  place  for  sick  and  tired  people.  Special  provisions 
are  made  for  the  expert  care  of  sick  folks.  Expenses  are  moderate. 
Medical  attention,  baths,  services  of  bath  attendants,  together  with  re- 
quired medical  treatment,  with  room  and  board,  all  are  included  at  no 
more  than  first-class  hotel  rates  for  only  room  and  board  elsewhere. 
The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  is  a  place  where  people  eat  for  health, 
exercise  for  health,  sleep,  dress,  take  baths,  learn  to  swim,  get  sun- 
burned and  tanned  in  the  sun  in  summer,  and  by  the  electric  light  in 
winter — do  everything  for  health  ;  where  they  find  the  way  out  from 
invalidism  and  inefficiency  into  joyous,  enduring,  strenuous 
health. 


THE 

Open  -  Air  Treatment,  HeaLlth 
Culture,  Cold-Air  Gymi\ak.stics, 
Swedish  GymixaLstics,  Cross- 
Couixtry  Walks,  Out-door 
Sports,  Attract  i  ve  Menu 


IVI 


IVI 


Daintily  Served,  Diet  Kitchen, 
Prescribed  Dietaries,  Exten- 
sive Physiological  Laboratories, 
Finsen  Ray,  X-Ray,  Photo- 
therapy, Baths  of   Every   Sort, 


including    N&.uhein\    Berths 
2Lnd   RoyeLl   Electric    Light 
BeLths,    Ma.ssaL^e   a.nd 
Mecha^niceLl      Move-     y/o, 
ments.   ^    *>«    ^ 


XT/      THE 
SANITARIUM, 
Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 


BUILDING    thoroughly   fireproof,    of  steel,    stone,   cement  and  brick   throughout. 
All    rooms  open  to  the  outer  air  and   well  ventilated.     Kitchen  and   dining- 
room  on  top  of  the    house.     No   odors.     Big  gymnasium   and   outdoor   and 
indoor  baths.      Climate  delightful,  average  summer  temperature  69.6  .      Home-      /-^ ^ 
like,  unconventional  life.  /^y  ' 


Write  at  once  and  learn  about  the    Battle   Creek   Idea.      Ask  for   our 
handsome  illustrated  Booklet  D.     Address  : 

THE   SANITARIUM,  BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 


Please  mail  to    my 
address    b  e  1  o  w    your 
illustrated    booklet   "  D  •' 
as  advertised  in  Thp,  Liter- 
ary Digest  9-16. 


A'ame 


Address 
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BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

The  Literary  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  follow- 
ing books  : 

"  Zionism."— Max  Nordaii.  (Fox,  Duffield  &  Co., 
$0.75  net.; 

'The  Child  and  Religion."  -  Edited  by  Thomas 
Stephens.    (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  S1.50  net.) 

"The  Approved  Selections— First  Year."— Melvin 
Hix.    (Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldridge,  $0.25.* 

'•  The  Teller's  Tale."-Phil.  A.  Rush.  (Knicker- 
bocker Press.) 

"  Heretics."— Gilbert  K.  Chesterton.     (John  Lane.) 

'•  I'ipetown  Sandy."— John  Philip  Sousa.  (Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company.) 

"  The  Man  of  the  Hour."  Octave  Thanet.  (Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company.) 

'•A  History  of  Old  Pine  Street."— Hughes  O.  Gib- 
bons.    (John  C.  Winston  Company.). 

"  Only  a  Grain  of  Sand."  —  Charles  M.  Taylor. 
(John  C.  Winston  Company.) 

"  Parental  Honesty."— Sylvanus  Stall.  (The  Vir 
Publishing  Company,  fo.6o  net.) 

'■  Shakespeare's  Cliristmas." — A.  T.  Quiller-Couch. 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.) 

"  Minerva's  Manrcuvres.'' — Charles  Battell  Loomis. 
(A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  5 1.50.) 

"At  the  Sign  of  the  Jack  O' Lantern."  —  Myrtle 
Reed.    (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $1.50.; 

"  The  Mother." — Norman  Duncan.  (F.  H.  Revell 
Conxpany,  $1.25.) 

"The  Romance  of  Gentle  Will." -Clyde  C.  West- 
over.    (Neale  Publishing  Company,  $1.50.) 

"If  A  Guide  to  Bad  Manners."— James  ^L  Flagg. 
(Life  Publishing  Company,  $o.7S.) 

"  Russia  and  its  Crisis."  -  Professor  Milyoukov. 
(University  Press,  Chicago,  ;f3.20.) 

"America  to  England."— Minot  J.  Savage.  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  $1.35  net  ) 

"  Bibliojjrafia  Rafael  M.  Merchdn."  —  Domingo 
Figarola-Caneda.     (Imp.  y  Pap.  La  Universal.) 


(G.   P.   Putnam's 


"Tiie  Upton  Letters."— T.  B. 
Sons,  $1.25,  net.) 

"  Vourie  Gardenin— A  Russian  Character  Study."— 
Anonymous.    (Neale  Publishing  Company,  51.50.) 

"  Religion  of    the  Ancient    Egyptians."  —  George 
Steindorff,  Ph.D.    (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $1.50.) 

"The  .Socialist   Library  II. "-J.  Ramsay  MacDon- 
ald.     (Independent  Labor  Party.) 

"  Science  and  Religion." — Benj.  F.  Loomis.    (Fow- 
ler &  Wells  Company,  $1.50,  net.) 

"  Fool  for  Love."— Francis  Lynde.     (Bobbs-Merrill 
Company.  50.75.; 

"  Leading  Cases   in  tlie    Bible."  —  David   Werner 
Amram,  M.A.,  LL.B.    (Julius  H.  Greenstone.) 


CURRENT    POETRY. 

The  Tree  Tavern 

Bv  Frank  Dkmi'Ster  Sherman 

In  the  Tavern  of  the  Tree, 
Listen  to  the  revelry  ! 
Mark  the  merry  minstrel  there. 
Seated  in  his  leafy  chair. 
At  his  cujjs  the  whole  day  long, 
Paying  toll  with  silvery  song. 
Every  draught  he  takes  is  drawn 
From  the  cellars  of  the  Dawn  ; 
I'"ragrant  dew  from  flowery  flasks, 
Amber  air  from  fairy  casks 
Brought  from  Araby,  and  bright 
With  the  Orient's  golden  light; 
Spicery  of  buds  and  vines 
Flavors  his  delicious  wines; 

Is  it  strange  liis  lyrics  hold 
So  much  of  the  summer's  gold  ? 
Rapture  of  the  roses  caught, 
Into  music  deftly  wrought  ; 
Run  and  ripple  of  the  rills 
All  translated  in  his  trills  ; 
Every  sweet,  enchanted  thing 
In  his  gladness  made  to  sing. 
Ah,  my  motking-bird,  drink  on 
Till  the  hai)py  day  is  gone  ; 
Till  the  pale  moon  rising  up 

Readers  of  The 


Full  blue  print 
working  plans 
and  specifica- 
tions   complete. 


Only  $|Q 


THIS    PLAN    CAN    BE    REVERSED    TO    STJIT    LOCATION 


THIS  superb  Colonial  dwelling  with  its  modern  reception  hall,  opening  into  large  parlor 
with  pretty  fireplace,  good  size  dining  room  with  artistic  bay-window  effect,  up-to- 
date  kitchen  arrangement,  large  pantry  and  cupboards  Three  good  size  chambers 
on  second  floor,  with  bathroom  conveniently  arranged  and  accessible  from  all  rooms.  Large 
front  porch,  7-foot  stonedup  basement,  first  story  9  feet,  second  story  8'^  feet.  Dining- 
room,  parlor  and  hall  finished  in  hard  wood,  kitchen  and  bedrooms  in  Georgia  pine. 


C^pboc*^d 


©mr/fo"^ 
iSx  14 
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Tii°oP 


Built    Over   800 
Times  for  $1200 

Convplete 
Including  Plumbing 

GET  OUR 
BIG  BOOK 

"Modern  Homes" 

of  170  homes  for 
25c.  (silver). 

REGULAR   'PRICE    $1.00 

Send  lOc.  for  postage 
if  you  please 


ra_ 


ll(bvl 


14   .  10         o\ 


12-'   IS' 


X)o^ 


M  *-  IS 


©)CCp/{D 


Write  for  our  New  Book,  Public 
Buildings,    which    contains     De- 
signs and  Plans  for  Schools,  Churches,  Stores,  Jails,  Office  and  Public 
Buildings  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions.    It  also  contains  a  sciies  of  designs  of  high-priced  dwellings  costing 
above  #10,000.     This  book  has  just  been  issued  and  contains  the  latest  and  most  practical  designs  in  liigh-class 
architecture.    We  send  this  book  postpaid  for  $1.00. 

J.   H.   DAVERMAN   ®.  SON,   Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
World's  Greatest  D'welling  Architects 

ESTABLISHED  1882  No.  13  PORTER.  BLOCK 

Subscribe  for  ART  IN  ARCHITECTURE,  a  monlhly    publication,  $1 .00  per  \>ear,  JeooleJ   lo    artistic   homes  ar\d 
home  furrtishings.     ].   H.  DAVERMAN  &  SON,  Publishers. 


SURELY   YOU  \VANT    ONE 

The  Swinging  Typewriter  Stand 

is  one  ot  tlioM'  invaiiuibU'  inventions  which  make 
an  otiice  man  wonder  how  lie  ever  got  aloufj  witliout 
tlicm.  .Attached  to  either  or  botli  sides  of  the  desk, 
it  swings  the  typewriter,  cud  index,  or  reference  tile 
around  just  wliere  you  want  tiieni,  and  swmgs  them 
b.xck  out  of  the  way  wlien  >()u  are  through. 

Look  at  the  illustration  and  you'll  ajjpre- 
ciate  at  once  tlie  ease  and  \itility  of  the  idea,  dives 
one  third  more  desk  room,  saves  time,  space,  and 
money.  When  you've  re.id  tlie  little  descriptive 
hool<  and  learned  how  little  tliey  cost,  you'll  not  be 
satisfied  until  you've  seen  and  tried  the  .Swinging 
Tyi)ewriter  .Stand. 

Let  us  send  you  the  little  book 

The  Swinging  Typewriter  Stand  Company 

No.  1  Dennison  BIdg.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


WE  WANT  YOU 


Trt  QCC  TUC  Cnnn  I'emititul  Klfts  in  diamonds, 
lU  OCC  I  IIL  DUUU  W'tt'lies,  ji'wi'lry,  silverwares 
and  l)rit*-a-brai*  sliowu  in  our 
new  I'litHlnk'UO  iit  lowest  prices  in  .\uieriea  for  line  woods. 
Write  for  it     free  .     <ioods  sent  oi\  a|)|>roval.     .Vddiess: 

Mermod,  Jaccard  &  King,  -  I'tli^^ra^'w'c';: 
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Church  \A^rkers 

and 

Church  Singers 

ZZlZZZIZ! 


p 


' '     Several  pages  of  new  ideas  and 
new  material  in  the  coming  num- 
bers of  The  Ladies  Home  JournaL 

Entertainments    by  Young    People's    Societies.     Programs    planned 

especially  for  amateur  local  talent  where  resources  are  limited. 

New  Church   Suppers  and  Church  Fairs.    Pages  of  ideas  on  menus 

and    management,    all    of    the    out-of-the-ordinary    kind  ;    both    large   and 
small  suppers  and  fairs. 

The   Church  Choir  will  be  given  several  beautiful  devotional  songs. 


"Come  Unto  Me,"  by  Jessie  Hilton 
F'arrell  Wilson  ;  an  invitingly  restful  solo, 
beautiful  for  church  singing. 


"Crossing   the    Bar,"    Mr.    George   B. 

Nevin's    setting    for     Tennyson's     great 
poem  for  effective  quartette  singing. 


Two  beautiful  devotional  songs  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 

In  the  December  issue  :  a  Christmas  Cantata,  a  Christmas  Prayer  and  hints  for 
Sunday-School  entertainments.  A  splendid  description  of  "The  Successors  of 
Moody  and  Sankey,"   with  their  famous    "Glory   Song"   given  with  full  music. 

See  the  present  and  future  numbers  of 

The  LADIES'  Home  Journal 

On  sale  anywhere  and  everywhere  at  15  cents  per  copy,  or  sent  to  any 
address  for  one  year,  until  Oct.  i,on  receipt  of  $1.00;  after  Oct.  i,  #1.25. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


J 
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American  X  Ideal  I 

ii  Radiators  ^Iboilers  S 


may  at  any  time  be  easily  and  quickly 
changed  in  size  should  room  or  build- 
ing be  altered  in  size  (65 ^c  of  all 
buildings  are  remodeled).  Unlike 
stoves  and  hot  air  furnaces,  they 
make  a  building  investment  which 
never  plays  out  —  can  always  be 
adapted  to  meet  any  change  in  heat- 
ing requirements. 

As  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  do 
not  rust  or  corrode,  tlicy  will  outlast  the  building. 
Outfit  soon  pays  for  itsell  in  keeping  down  coal  till. 
l-ix  your  fire  not  oftener  than  once  each  night  aii<I 
morninjj.  Nowsimply  putin  OLD  ornew  buildings  — 
FARM  or  city  —  piping  is  concealed  and  radiation 
placed  in  out  of  the  way  positions. 

IDEAL  lioilers  are  made  in  all  sizes, forany  build- 
ing. AMERICAN  Radiators  are  made  in  all  sizes, 
shapes  and  36  patterns— no  place  for  dust  to  lodge- 
invisible  legs  for  carpeted  floors— plate  warmers  for 
dining  rooms  —  narrow  shapes  for  halls  and  bath- 
rooms—smooth, washable  radiators  for  kitchens, 
nursery, etc. — big  radiators  for  storm  vestibules ,  outer 
hallways  and  along  exposed  walls.  You  will  need 
our  catalogue  to  choose  from.  Mailed  free.  Those 
who  remember  last  Winter's  cold,  write  us  today  — 
NOW,  before  winter,  nr>t  THEN,  when  its  here. 

Our  goods  are  warehoused  i  n  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 


AMERICANpIATOKfOMPANY 

Dept.  32.  CHICAGO 


The    new 

heat- 
imparting 


John 

evei-y 
Miiib 
Hold 

book. 

TIIK 


Thermalite  Bag 

"  Successor  to  the  Hot-Water  Bag." 

(iivcHiiii  even,  Irmn-coiitiniicd,  comfort- 
inn  htut  lit  till-  riKlit  tcinpei  ntiire. 

II  is  Mi.idi'  of  Ihc  voiy  best  riibbi^rnnd  U 
prrmHnenll)  ttiled  with  Thprmnlitc,  a  new 
hcat-slui  lilt'  c'liitipovition,  jifiicited  afler 
yiHisof  study  and  ixpeiimeiit,  conUiiuled 
principally  in  (Iirmany. 

Ueiirw  (lie  heat  when  convenient  and 
)Ut  tlu'  liai;  awuy  ;  when  you  want  the 
leatHlmply  remove  and  replace  tlie  stop- 
MT  as  dirceti'il  and  the  Imt'  w  ilHHConie 
lot  III  a  iiiiiiiite  Hid  stay  hoi  for  hours. 

In  n  mini,  Iho  rhprmallti*  Itae  i<t  Ihp  moHt 
romfiirtlnir  niiil  rarveuient  urllelii  that  A  lltlll* 
miilH-}'  run  hu}, 

AYunninakpr  Hays  :    '  Tliiic  will  le  a  Thermalite  liag:  in 
hoiiif  111  the  land.** 
I-  In  live  si/e.s,  »l.".'.'i  to  .fS.OO.     No.  2  (2  quart  slzei,  $*.*.00. 

by  all  leading  diuggistx.     Witle  for  free  descriptive 

••  Ihal  /.I  I.i/,-." 
TIIF.UnAI.ITK  t'oni'.kNV,   lilt   Kim  St.,   .Nrit   V.,rk  I'llr. 
:WH  .SI.  .Imius  SI.,  .Montreal. 


Money  Wanted 


We  sell  bi  First 
MortKiige  l*'arni 
Loans  to  investors.  I'ay  5:?  on  sniull  sums.  I,ist  of 
loans.  Booklet  "We're  Right  on  tlu-  firoiinil"  infor- 
mation, itc.  sent  free.  K.J.  LAN  l>KK  &  <"<).,  Ilox 
8,  Grand  ForkH,  N.  D. 


Drops  the  stars  down  in  your  cup  , 
Then  to  dreams  once  more,  and  then — 
All  the  world  grows  still  again  I 

—From  T/te  Metropolitan. 

Unexpressed. 

By  Louise  Mokgan  Sill. 

He  had  words  or  smiles  for  tiiem  all, 
His  friends,  his  foes  and  -the  rest ; 

But  for  one  that  he  loved,  no  word. 
No  smile,  not  a  cool  hand  pressed. 
Nor  a  sigh  :  but  an  empty  jest. 

Vet  there  at  the  hearth  of  his  heart 
The  fire  burned,  warm  and  wide, 

While  the  welcome  upon  his  lips, 
I'or  the  guest  wlio  did  not  abide. 

Stammered,  and  sobljed,  and  died. 

— From  Harper's  Weekly. 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 

Peace  Conference. 

September  3.  —  President  Roosevelt  receives  the 
Mikado's  congratulations  on  tlie  part  he  had 
taken  in  bringing  about  peace.  Tlie  Czar  wires 
to  his  army  at  the  front  that  duty  commanded 
him  not  to  further  expose  liis  troops  to  the  hor- 
rors of  war,  so  he  accepted  the  preliminary  peace 
conditions.  It  is  asserted  that  Mr.  Witte  re- 
peatedly urged  the  Czar  to  pay  an  indemnity. 
The  treaty  of  peace  between  Russia  and  Japan 
is  completed. 

September  5.— The  treaty  of  peace  is  signed  at 
Portsmouth  by  the  envoys  of  Russia  and  Japan. 
The  treaty  provides  that  it  sliall  be  counter- 
signed by  the  Czar  and  the  Mikado  within  fifty 
days;  that  each  government  will  reimburse  the 
other  for  the  cost  of  m;iintenance  of  prisoners, 
and  that  the  evacuation  of  Manchuria  by  both 
sides  must  be  completed  within  eighteen 
months. 

September  6.-- Despatches  from  Tokyo  show  that 
the  people  generally  are  dissatisfied  over  the 
terms  of  the  peace  treaty.  Riots  are  reported  in 
the  streets  of  Tokyo.  The  Russian  and  Japa- 
nese peace  envoys  arrived  in  New  York  from 
Portsmouth. 

September  7. — A  mob  in  Tokyo,  infuriated  by  the 
peace  terms,  stones  L.  H.  Harriman  and  Marquis 
Ito  and  thieatens  Baron  Komura's  residence; 
anti-American  feeling  is  intense  in  the  city, 
where  martial  law  rules.  Baron  Konnira,  at  New 
York,  declares  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  peace 
treaty  failing. 

September  S. -Rioting  breaks  out  at  Kobe,  where 
the  statue  of  Marquis  Ito  is  thrown  down  and 
dragged  through  the  streets.  Tokyo  is  quiet 
under  martial  law  ;  many  Christian  churches  are 
said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  mobs.  The 
populace  still  demands  the  rejection  of  the 
peace  treaty. 

Russia. 

September  4.— Fifty  persons  are  killed  and  hundreds 
woundeii  in  fighting  growing  out  of  a  street-car 
strike  at  Baku.  Alarming  conditions  prevail 
throughout  the  Caucasus,  wliere  the  entire  coun- 
try is  m  revolt. 

September  6.— The  situation  in  the  Caucasus  and  at 
Baku  is  growing  worse.  Desinte  the  fact  that 
reinforcements  have  been  .sent,  the  force  of 
troops  is  Ijelieved  to  be  inadequate  to  control  the 
warring  Tartars  and  Armenians  in  the  Cauca- 
sus. 

Admiral  Nebogatoff  and  three  captains  are  dis- 
missed from  the  Russian  navy  for  the  surrender 
of  their  war-ships  in  the  battle  of  the  Sea  of 
Japan. 

Other  Foreign  News.. 

September  2.— An  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Eastern 
Prussia  creates  alarm  at  Berlin. 

September  3. —  Insulting  jiosters  are  displayed  at 


Two  WiiTON  Rugs 

FREE 
WITH  $10  WORTH  OF 

lARKiN  Products 


Yor  can  save  much  of  the  retailor's  high 
prices  by  Imyingdirectfromus,  the  manu- 
facturers, $16.00  worth  of 

Larldn  Laundry  and  Toilet  Soaps, 
Toilet  Articles,  Coffee,  Teas, 
Spices,  Extracts,   Baking   Powder 

and  many  other  Home  Needs,  and  receive  a 
SIO.OO  Premium  free — a  pairot  Ventnor  Wiltou 
Rugs  (27X.54),  or  your  choice  from  liiiiidreds 
of  other  valuable  articles.  Larkin  Quality  is 
appreciated  by  millions  of  regular,  satisfied 
customers. 

START  A  CLUB-OF-TEN 

with  nine  of  your  neighbors.  Eacli  will 
secure  a  SIO.OO  i'remium  free,  by  purchasing 
one  dollars  worth  of  Larkin"  Products  a 
month  for  ten  mouths.  The  average  faniily 
can  u.se  more  than  that.  The  Club  is  easily 
conducted,  very  popular  and  profitable,  and 
organizers  are  liberally  rewarded.  Let  us 
tell  you  more. 

Write  for  New  Premium  List  No.  72 

and  Larkin  I'roduct  Booklet.  Also  ask 
about  Clul>-of-Ten  Plan. 


X^rkitt 


Pan-Toc 


A     (JKMI.riMN'S 
l)ltKSSI.N(i<llAlK 


•>l  hII 


which  pre.-ises  antl  creases  your  trousers  while 
you    !*leep.     I*rovi(Ies  an   unproved   hiiiig^T  lor 
cont    hikI    ve.si,   ;i   humly    place  for   sIipimts  orl 
shoes.     'nusch:iir  wiH  POSITIVELY    prevent] 
bnggy  knee.-*  hy  500  lb.-*,  pressure  in- 
etantly   npphetl.     Your   clothine  will 
api>ei)r  ns  KRESH  EVERY  aiOKMNfl 
as  il  just  from  the  tailor's.      Save?  its 
coat   in   *i    nir>nths   niul    will    last    a 
liletiine.     liulisi«*nsuble  in   a  gentle* 
man's  apnrtnient.     IVice  withmreaih 
Write    to-tiiiy    lor    illustritf.i     tle-*i nptivi-     loKler    ami 


CENTIUL     MAMEI.    CO.,    I310    OlUe    St.,    ST.     LOUS, 


price. 
MO. 


5to  OROeR.  FOR. 

^^OOK  LOVeRS, 

--<AT  LOW  PRices 

(Tijats  of  :^vm$ 

emBLAzoNGD  \uc^y\ 

CORReCT  5TVLe^~'^ 

<I  Addresses  and  Resoliitioii.s 
ciigro.ssed  .iiul  illiiniin.Ttcd  for 
Clubaiul  .Sciciely  Conimitteey. 

Arrves  <&  RoUirvsort 

203  Broadway,  Nl\v^'onK 
Send    2C.    st.inip   for   illus- 
trated catalogue. 


Ou^lEP 


Places  Man  In 
pendeot, Portable       gas    p'ant     at 
your    srrviee.    It   n:akps   and   bums   its  own  gas 
and  produces  a  more  brilliant    light  than    elfclricily 
or  acetylene.     II  rosts  but  a  (rifle  to  maintain. 
No  Crease,  Dirt,  Srroke  or  Oc'or.        Agents  Wantrd, 
TIIK  IlKsr  I.U;llT('t>  ,  SSK    Rlh   St..Cu(rn.<>. 

Ownrm  nfOrlirlnsI  rstrntn. 
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CTARKFRUIT  BOOK 

^1  f^  shows  in  NATPUAL  COLORS  and 

J%al^  accunitolv  describes  216  varieties  of 

■5#^  frtiit.    Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distrl- 

^^butiou  to  planters.— Stark  Bro's.  Louisiana,  Mo. 
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M  NEW 

•MUSICAL- 
taSTRUMENT 
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Dolcreol 


#. 


.*Wi<« 


The  Dolceola  is  played  like  a  piano  and  is 
equivalent  in  tone  to  two  guitars  and  two 
mandolins  played  together.  It  is  extremely 
simple  and  any  novice,  after  a  week's  prac- 
tice, can  play  any  tune  that  he  can  whistle 
or  sing. 

This  simplicity  makes  the  Dolceola  partic- 
ularly attractive  for  children's  use  as  a  step- 
ping stone  to  the  piano.  Can  you  afford  to 
let  your  children  ruin  an  e.xpensive  piano 
when  they  can  learn  music  much  easier  on 
the  Dolceola  ? 

The  Dolceola  can  easily  be  carried.  Size 
18x24  inches.  Price,  complete  from  your 
dealer  or  from  us,  Ji2;.  Finished  musicians 
and  music  lovers  endorse  the  Dolceola  and 
you  should  Avrite  IVtr  our  Iiiiiiilsoiiiely 
llluslr:i(o<i  liook.  >vlii<-li  o.\pl:iiiis  in  de- 
tail :ill  points  ol'ndviiu !:■(;<>  oi  tliiSMon. 
derful  now  niusio:il  iiisti-nnM'iit.  .Send 
us  your  name  iiiid  Ave  will  tell  you 
■where  you  can  liear  it  played. 


ITHE  TOLEDO  SYMPHONY  CO. 

:   TOLEDO    OHIO  -. 


Dealt  E 


Get  a 


400  Day  Clock 


for  your  home,  and  you  will 
not  have  to  bother  with  wind- 
ing it  every  day.  Think  of  a 
clock  that  will  run  over  a 
year  (400  days)  with  only  one 
winding. 

Tile  mechanism  of  the  400  Day 
Clock  is  very  simple  and  there- 
fore not  easy  to  get  out  of  order. 
The  clock  is  made  of  highly 
polished  brass  incased  in  a  glass 
dome,  keeping  it  absolutely  dust 
proof.      12  inches  high,  8  inclics 

wide,  i'  -^  T  '  >  :   lif  :1  irninientfor  any  home,  and  especially 

desir.iMc  f._.r  cuatry  liuiiies. 

Price  $15.60,  express  prepaid  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.    Our 

booklet  '■.\iiuiveriary  Time"  tells  you  all  about  these  won- 
derful clocks.    Sent  free  on  request. 

Anderton  "&  Son,  Dept.  F.  Dayton.  Ohio. 


$200.00    FOR    STORIES. 

Can  y<iu  write  a  story?  We  are  offcrini;  if'iOO.OO  in 
cash  for  short  stories.  No  entrance  fee,  no  cash 
for  you  to  pay  oiit.  We  want  the  best  class  of 
stories  and  pay  high  prices  for  them.  Write  for 
letter  of  i>articulars.  Enclose  stamp  for  replv. 
G.  F.  TEKRY.  315  Temple  Court,  New  York  City. 


ESSAYS  . 

cpppoupc  written  on  any  subject  at  short  notice.  Satis- 

,  — ^.5„"S2  faction  guaranteed.    All  transactions  con- 

UtV/  I  UKba  fidential.     WavU  Page,  1773  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

etc.,  etc.  ^.^^H^^i^^^^K^^^^^^^^^^M^^^^ 


Canton  as  evidence  of  the  strong  anti-American 
feeling  prevailing. 

September  4.— A  number  of  new  cases  of  cholera  are 
reported  in  Prussia. 

Secretary  Taft  and  his  party  arrive  at  Canton,  and 
their  visit  to  China  is  said  to  have  had  an  effect 
in  decreasing  the  boycott. 

September  5.-  Great  care  is  exercised  in  the  quaran- 
tine arran"ements  at  Hamburg  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  cliolera  to  this  country. 

The  French  Cable  Company  ignores  a  decree  of 
the  Venezuelan  Government  closing  its  offices  at 
all  stations. 

September  7.  President  Castro  orders  the  e.xpulsion 
of  Mr.  Brun,  manager  of  the  French  Cable  Com- 
pany at  Caracas. 

September  8.— Nearly  four  hundred  persons  are 
killed  and  thousands  injured  by  an  earthquake 
in  Calabria,  Southern  Italy. 

Domestic. 

September  2.  — The  board  of  consulting  engineers 
for  the  Panama  Canal  decides  to  visit  the  isth- 
mus. 

September  3.— Two  yellow-fever  cases  are  reported 
from  Pensacola,  Fla.  The  New-Orleans  situa- 
tion is  favorable. 

September  4.  Robert  Bacon,  formerly  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  is  appointed  to 
succeed  Francis  B.  Loomis  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission,  it  is  said,  will  es- 
tablish agencies  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  New 
Orleans  for  the  employment  of  labor  for  the 
Panama  Canal. 

September  5.  —  President  Roosevelt  demands  the 
resignation  of  F.  W.  Palmer,  public  printer,  to 
take  effect  on  September  15. 

The  beef  packers  succeed  in  obtaining  a  postpone- 
ment of  their  trial  for  violation  of  the  anti-trust 
law  until  September  iS. 

Hezekiah  Butterworth,  writer  of  many  books  for 
juvenile  readers,  dies  at  Warren,  R.  I. 

September  6.— The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
encampment  opens  at  Denver. 
The  New  York  legislative  committee  to  investi- 
gate insurance  conditions  begins  its  sessions. 
Several  railroads,  in  response  to  inquiry  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  disclaim  re- 
sponsibility in  the  matter  of  refrigeration  rates. 

September  7.— The  Southern  Cotton  Growers'  As- 
sociation fi.xes  the  minimum  price  of  cotton  at 
II  cents. 

Testimony  given  in  the  insurance  investigation 
shows  that  officers  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  have  participated  in  profits  of  syndi- 
cates selling  securities  to  the  company. 

September  8. — Forty-four  new  cases  and  four  deaths 
from  yellow  fever  are  reported  from  New  Orleans. 

Judge  William  L.  Penfield  is  appointed  by  the 
President  to  visit  South  America  and  report  on 
trade  relations  between  countries  there. 

President  Roosevelt  is  asked  to  investigate  the 
award  of  a  fifty-million-dollar  commissary  con- 
tract to  J.  E.  Markel,  of  Omaha,  Neb. 


COrN'TINUOUS   INDEX. 

Below  will  be  found  an  index  covering  the  issues  of 
The  Literary  Digest  for  the  last  three  months. 
Each  week  the  subjects  for  the  week  previous  will  be 
added,  and  the  subjects  for  the  issue  fourteen  weeks 
previous  will  be  eliminated,  so  that  the  reader  will 
always  be  able  to  turn  readily  to  any  topic  considered 
in  our  columns  during  the  preceding  three  months. 

Acting,  art  of,  A  dramatist  on  the,  243* 
AddicKs,  The  passing  of,  296* 
Adler,  Felix,  on  divorce,  896 
Africa,  Central,  The  drying  of,  14S* 
Agnosticism  responsible  for  social  evils,  53* 
Agnostic's  refusal  to  be  miserable,  180* 
Agriculture,  Department  of.  Scandals  in,  202* 
Air-ship  in  New  York,  A  successful,  296* 
Albright  Art  Gallery,  Dedication  of,  11* 
Alcohol  and  the  medical  profession,  175* 
America,  French  view  of  corruption  in,  220* 

in  the  new  grouping  of  the  Powers,  124* 
American  historians  compared.  143* 

laborers  deported  from  Canada,  57* 
literature.  Mob  spirit  in.  77* 
painting  and  American  history,  302* 
paintings.  Collecting,  142* 
president.  Powerlessness  of  the,  941 
scholarship,  British  thrust  at,  141* 
temperament  in  painting,  171* 
Anarchy  versus  Anarchy,  902 
Anesthetic,  A  new,  47* 
Anthropology  ?    What  is.  931 
Arabian  rebellion.  The,  941 
Arbitration  movement.  Progress  of  the,  266* 
Architecture,  National  expression  in,  304* 
Arctic  gas  factory.  An,  306* 
Art,  Great  religious  work  of,  182* 
How  it  may  aid  religion,  280* 
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Macbeth 
Chimneys 

Of  every  size  and  shape, 
for  every  size  and  make  of 
lamp — Macbeth  chimneys. 

No  matter  what  lamp  you 
have,  there  is  a  Macbeth 
chimney  made  for  it — made 
to  fit  it,  and  moreover, 
Macbeth's  chimney  will  make 
the  lamp  do  better.  But  get 
the  chimney  for  your  lamp  —  I 
make  it  and  it  has  my  name 
on  it. 

My  Index  explains  all 
these  things  fully  and  inter- 
estingly ;  tells  how  to  care 
for  lamps.  It's  free — let  me 
send  it  to  you.     Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


You  Don't  Need  aMatch 


|No  Gas  Burning 
4*v  when  Li§ht  is 
^^ -..Mii',  Not  in  Use. 


LIGHT  THE  QAS  WHEN  YOU  USE 


MANTLES 


Save  woiry  and  expense  by  equipping  every  gas  jet 
in  your  home  with  a  ReadyLite  Mantle.  Tl  e  most 
woiiUeiful  invention  of  tlie  nee.  Simply  turn  on  the 
gas,  and  it  lights  itself  antf  mitically  ;  makes  gas  as 
safe  and  convenient  as  tlectric  light  and  much 
(.-heapir. 

No  gas  hurniiig  when  light  is  not  in  use. 

ReadyLite  Mantles  are  as  stronij  and  lasting  as  the 
l)csc  mantle  made,  and  infinitely  better  than  the  ordi- 
niuv  nianlles  sold  bvvourdealer.  They  fitany  burner. 

I.flPOKTANT  Ot'PER  :— We  want  everybody  to  Iry 
ReadyLite  Mantles.  Kor  Sl.no  we  send  three  mantles 
postpaiil,  carefully  packed  and  safe  delivery  guaran- 
teed.    One  dozen  for  S.S.nii, 

You  surely  want  tliis  kind  of  mantle  on  your  gas 
tixtures.  Write  to-ilav,  before  you  forget.  State 
when  ordering  if  n>ittiral  gns  is  used.  Agents  wanted 
in  every  town.    Write  f<  r  terms. 

NATIONAL   SELF-LIGHTING   GAS   MANTLE   CO. 
100  Joircrsou  Ave,  Detroit,  Itlicli. 


BUY  FURS?.|VIAKER 

Albrecht,St.  Paul,  has  made  furs  for  c;o  years  in  the 
center  of  America's  Fur  Reyion.  Scndfor  our  cata- 
log, the  world's  authority  on  fur  fasliions;  it  con  tains 
looiliiistrations.  Describes  and  gives  prices  of  every 
thing  in  furs.  Costs  us  50c.,  yoursfor  4c.  in  stamps. 

L.  ALBRECHT  &  SON,  st.  paul,  minn.' 

America's  Great  Fur  Shop 

wTiting  to  advertisers. 
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Asphyxiation,  Warnings  of,  117* 
Athletics,  "  Professional  amateurs     in,  39* 

Balfour's  plight  as  the  French  view  it,  3i4» 

Balzac  his  own  literary  ancestor  ?  Was,  892 
Notable  tribute  to,  274* 

"  Baptist  brotherluiod  defended,"  S97 

Barrie,  J.  M.,  The  fairyland  drama  of,  43* 

Battle  won  by  telephone,  146* 

Beef  trust  indictments,  42' 

"  Bennington  "  disaster.  The,  138* 
Auguries  of  the,  167* 
findings,  Dissatisfaction  over  the,  340* 
Negligence  on  the,  297* 

Bible  as  model  of  style.  Inadequacy  of,  79* 
Babylonian  sources  of  the,  311* 

Biblical  criticism,  Tlie  Knglisli  manifesto  on,  938 

Big-«ame  herds.  Last  of  the.  337* 

Birth-r.ite,  The  declining,  294 

Bioerkoe,  The  mystery  of,  253* 

Blue  light  as  an  anesthetic,  174* 

Books  in  Russia,  Fear  and  distrust  of,  12* 

Books  reviewed  : 

Africa  from  South  to  North  (Gibbons),  944 

Autobiography  of  Andrew  D.  White,  187* 

Beautifiil  Lady,  The  (Tarkington),  93* 

Belted  Seas.  'Hie  (Colton),3i8* 

Chatham,  Life  of  (Harrison ),  944 

Divine  Fire,  The  (Sinclair),  317* 

James  Watt  (Carnegie),  94* 

lijrn  Uhl  (Frensseni,  ^18* 

Life  of  Thomas  Mart  Benton  (Meigs),  94* 

Love  Triumi)liant  (Knowles),  188* 

Miss  Bellard's  Inspiration  (Ilowells),  187* 

My  Poor  Relations  (MaartensJ,  943 

Parisians  Out  of  Doors  (Smith),  317* 

Sandy  (Rice),  9^^ 

Shining  l-'erry  ( Quiller-Couch),  93* 

Short  Constitutional  History  of  United  States 


(Thorpe),  93* 
rs,  Th 
of  the 
Wild  Wings  (Job),  943 


Smoke- Eaters,  The  (O'Higgins),  22^" 
Sunny  Side  of  the  Street,  The  (W'ilder), 
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Bottle-washer,  An  automatic,  50* 
Bouguereau's  death,  301* 
Bowen-Loomis  case.T^nd  of  the,  3* 
Breed.  The  American,  275* 
British  army  contract  scandals,  88* 
Brunetiere's,  M.,  conversion.  An  analysis  of,  54* 
Buddhism  as  a  religion  for  lapsed  Christians,  350* 
lUitterflies,  The  migrations  of,  933 
Byron,  The  apotheosis  of,  928 

California,  Oil  fuel  as  the  salvation  of,  275* 
Canal  commission,  Troubles  of  the,  168* 
Castro  in  a  warlike  mood  again,  2()S* 
Chew,  IIow  to,  and  liow  to  swallow,  347* 
Chicago  teamsters'  strike,  Losses  in,  166* 
Chinese  boycott,  Alarm  over,  203* 

French  justification  of  the,  285* 

Latest  aspects  of   293* 
Chinese  exclusion  troubles,  924 

physicians,  144* 

Results  of  the,  38* 
Chopins,  The  two,  929 
Christ  and  the  sense  of  justice,  52* 
(Christian  citizenship,  349* 
Christianity  illustrated  by  a  contrast,  282* 

Scoti  n  and  English  compared.  52* 


Should  it  countenance  war  ?  20* 
Church  architecture.  Two  new  influences  in,  180* 

as  a  brotherhood,  The,  123* 

as  a  "  school  ol  tine  arts,"  The,  150* 

union,  A  protest  against,  939 
Churches  in  America,  New  attitude  oL  87* 
Clergyman,  The  New  Anglican,  iS*    * 
(Cleveland,  G.,  on  rabbit  hunting,  883 
Cioal  miners  and  President  Roosevelt,  238* 
Coal  strike,  M titterings  of  a  new,  338* 
Colleges,   Denominational,  e.xcluded   from   Carnegie 

benefit,  861 
Compass  points.  Universal  symbols  for,  176* 
(Congregational  Church,  Liturgical  unrest  in  the,  151* 
Congress,  Cutting  out  work  for,  237* 
Cotton-crop  reports.  Leaks  in,  923 

Scandal  of,  103* 
Cranes,  Magnetic,  83* 
Critics  disagree.  Where,  273* 
Crops,  Promise  of  record,  264* 
Crystal  or  organism,  84* 
Curzon,  Lord,  and  England's  new  Indian  policy,  354* 

Lord,  What  caused  the  resignation  of,  295* 
Czar,  offers  a  stone  for  bread,  217* 

D.^lrymjile^  Mr.,  on  municipal  ownership,  925 
D'.AriMunzio's  unsuccessful  tragedy,  46* 
Dei  adent  revival.  A,  341* 
Deficit,  Government,  76* 
Delcasse's  defeat  in  Morocco,  902 
Department  graft  scandal.  Another,  299* 
Depew,  Senator,  and  '"  iuiuitable"  l'"inance,  106* 
Diamonds^  The  making  of  paste,  82* 
Divorce,  I'elix  Adler  on,  8<)6 

Dodge,  Mary  MajKis,  and  juvenile  literature,  341* 
Drama  as  an  aid  to  sedition.  The,  8<)i 
Dramatic  art  and  the  masses,  142* 

problem,  .\n  interesting,  114* 
Dunne's,  Mayor,  chan^fe  of  base,  105* 
Dynamite  transi>ortation.  The  problem  of,  934 

Egoism  as  a  basis  for  Christian  ethics,  936 
Electric  transformer,  The,  935 
Electrical  industries.  Progress  in,  935 
Engine,  rotary.  Problem  of  the,  17* 
England  and  Germany,  As  to  war  Ix-tween,  353* 
French  navy's  invasion  of.  v]* 


Reli 


•ligioiis  ejiuality  growing  in,  312* 
's  buffer  state  for  North  India,  9c 


England  s  ouiier  slate  lor  iNortii  India,  904 
E(iuitable  management.  Weighing  the  new,  921 

methods  of  finance,  1* 

settlement.  The,  886 

Readers  of  The  Litkrart 


Built  upon 
principles  acknowledged 
tobe  the  only  correct  ones,  mechanically, 
for  its  particular  duty,  the  Cadillac  trans- 
mission combines  strength,  durability  and 
quietness,  involving  complete  utility  of 
power  and  requiring  the  least  possible  at- 
tention. With  the  aid  of  this  wonderful 
piece  of  mechanism  the  Cadillac  approaches 
closely  to  being  actually  trouble-proof,  and  is 
the  most  economically  maintained  of  all 
motor  cars.  The  transmission  of  the  four- 
cylinder  car  affords  three  speeds  fortvard — 
the  first  and  only  car  with  the  planetary 
gear  system  to  offer  this  advantage. 

Runabout,  ?750;  Tonneau  car,  $900;  Light 
Touring  car,  $950;Four-cylinder  car,  $2,800. 
Write  for  catalog  AD,  and  address  of  nearest 
dealer,  where  you  may  Iru  a  CaUUlac. 

CADILLAC  A'JTOMOBILE  CO 

Member  A.  L.  A. 


A  Perfect  maaicure.  A  Sanitary  Cigar  Cutter. 

Klip-Klip  "  Duo  "  (two  in  one)  has  a 
sharp  steel  clip,  file  and  cleaner. 
Keeps  the  nails  in  perfect  condition. 
Also  a  separate  blade  which  cuts  cigars 
quick  and  clean.  It  is  sanitary.  Phy- 
sicians say  everyone  should  use  his 
own  cigar  cutter.  It  is  light,  compact 
and  handsomely  finished  and  sells  at 
sight.  Two  combined  for  one  price. 
At  all  dealers  or  mailed  upon  receipt 
of  25c.  The  "original"  German  silver 
Klip-Klip  (manicure  only)-same  price. 
Your  money  back  if  you  want  it. 

MANUFACTURED   ONLY   BY   THE 

KMP-KLIP  COMPANY 

558  Clinton  Ave.,  S.,  Rochtttar,  N.  Y. 


LE  LOCKE  ADDER 


rOnli 


*^ 


The 

Modern 

Business  Necessity  ^^^  CAPACITY.  

Tlip  fnmnm  r;il<Milntin|!  M.n  hine  KnlhusiastiraliyiMidi.rsed't 
world  11%  er,  K^ipul.  iitt  iirati',  Kimplf.  diinilile.  Two  miiilf  Is  .  ox- 
ulin-ilrolilH-r  lim-h.  *5.(KI:  oxi.iizi-<i  -\\\er  lini-h.  *I0.«>.  iirriwiil  in 
IL  S  U  rrl.-  I..r  VrtF  llnolilrl  :iii.l  Sprrlhi  Offer.  Am-nl-  wniilr,i 
C.  E.  LOCKE  M'PG  CO.,  8  wainui  si.Kcnsett.lowai 


12  Corn  Killing  Plasters. 
C  O  R  N  O  removes  corns. 
Builds  new  skin.  .A  heaven- 
ly relief.  Sknd  Qi'aktbr 
Now.  Nocure.moneyback. 
Sample  2  cent  stamii 
UEST  Siri-LY  CO.,  Sol*  nfn.,  I>rpt.  !i7,  JOLIET,  ILLS. 
Also  l>iii({  niid  Shoo  Stores. 
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HEALT] 


The  great  thing  about  Wright's 
Health  tnderw  eai  isthat  itkeejisthe 
body  in  perfec t  //<-«///( .   Ordinary  un- 
derwear is  titjlitly  woven,  does  not 
allow  free  ventilation  and  is  not  health 
underwear. 

WRIGHT'S 

HEALTH 

UNDERWEAR 

is  the  only  underwear  made  on  the  wonderful 
looi>-fleece  principle,  which  allows  free  pas- 
Bage  of  air  through  the  fabric.  This  ventilji- 
tion  evaporates  perspiration,  maintains  an 
even  terni)erature  next  the  skin,  and  keeps 
the  body  dry,  sweet,  warm  and  Healthy. 

Although  so  much  lietter,  dealers  sell 
Wright's  for  no  more  th.in  the  common  kinds 
of  underwear.  .Ask  for  it.  Write  for  our 
booklet— it's  FREE. 

WRIGUrS  HEALTH  UNDERWEAR  CO. 
75  Franklin  St..  New  York. 


STEEL  PENS 


N°I37   FJm 


ESTABLISHED  1824. 

Samples  and  Prices  from  U.S.  Sole 
Agents, 

PERRY  &  CO. 

349    Broadway,    New    York. 


INCOME  OF  ^ 

Q/  PER  ANNUM  ON  SUMS  OF  S 100  S 
■    /-  OR  MORE.  WITHDRAWABLE    j 


Cppiippn  by  first  mortgage  on  New 
OLliUHLU  York  City  improved  real 
estate,  and  a  guarantee  fund  of  10%  of 
the  face  value  of  all  mortgages  in  force. 

This  corporation  is  subject  to  exami- 
nation by  the  Superintendent  of  Banks 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 


KN  CKERBOCe 


COMPANY 


'Established  1883) 
38  Park  Row  New  York  City 


What  Is  Daus'  Tip-Top? 


TO  PROVE  that  Daus'  "Tip-top"  is 
the  best  and  simplest  device  for  making 
100  Copies  from  pen-written  and  50 
Copies  from  typewritten  original, 
we  will  ship  complete  duplicator, 
cap  size,  ■without  deposit,  on 
ten  (10)  days'  trial. 
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Continuous  Index  (Continued) . 

Russian  press  on  peace  prospects,  124* 

reformers  again  baffled  by  the  Czar,  355* 
religious  reformation.  Beginnings  of,  86* 
stage  durin"  a  critical  year,  889 

Russo-Japanese  War: 

lessons  of  the  naval  battle,  881 

Naval  authorities  on  naval  battle,  40* 

Peace  and  one  of  its  sequels,  125* 

Peace  outlook  at  Portsmouth,  233* 

Peace  plenipotentiaries  and  reporters,  164* 

Peace  proposals  of  President  Roosevelt,  887 

Peace.  The  terms  of,  333* 

Predictions  of  a  deadlock  at  Portsmouth,  253* 

Roosevelt,  President,  as  peace  referee,  270* 

Roosevelt's  intervention,  21* 

Washington  chosen  for  peace  conference,  919 

Saghalien,  Seizure  of,  104* 
Scandinavia's  future.  154* 
Schiller,  Religion  of.  937 
•Schism,  I5enents  of,  123* 
Science,  Frenzied,  244 

in  the  library,  247* 
Scientists,  Hasty,  9^1 
Scotland,  Literary  decadence  in 
Scottish  church  controversy,  898 
"  Sea-habit  "  dying  out  ?     Is  our, 
"  Seedless  man  ?  "  Can  we  breed  a,  j^^^ 
"  Separation  "  in  France,  Views  of  the,  249* 
Sepulture,  A  new  method  of,  308* 
Sermon  reporter,  As  it  strikes  a,  216* 
.Sewerage  six  thousand  years  ago,  306* 
Sex  in  education,  A  Platonist  on,  245* 
.Shaw,  Bernard,  Attempts  to  "  place,"  140* 
Short  Story.     A  Political  Tip  (Andrews),  221* 

in  America,  Beginning  of  the,  240* 

The  Strike  Breaker  (Chester;,  356"* 
Sky-scraper,  Stability  of  the,  118* 
Sleep,  The  cause  of,  248* 
SmoKe-cooling   pipe,  A,  933 
Smollett,  Tobias,  a  neglected  humorist,  80* 
.Snapshots  by  lamplight,  S95 
Society  versus  art,  112* 
Spain,  Prosperity  of,  92* 
.Speed,  Higher  railroad,  933 
Spider  as  an  engineer,  The,  346* 
Spider's  web.  Photograph  of  a,  246* 
.Spiritualism  and  electricity,  174* 
"  Squaw- Talk,"  207* 
.Steel-making  by  electricity,  308* 
Stories  .?  short.  Is  there  no  standard  for,  45* 
Storm  movement,  Foretelling,  145* 
-Street-railway  traffic  shown  in  curves,  307* 
Submarines,  Detection  of,  144* 

The  electrical,  211* 
.Subway  tavern,  End  of  the,  33S* 
Sun  and  the  weather.  The,  213* 
Sun's  eclipse.  Studying  the,  340* 

Taft  Philippine  trip,  Some  fruits  of  the,  263* 

Tariff  war.  Preparing  for  a,  269* 

Tea,  Substitutes  for,  934 

Telegraphy,  space.  International  aspects  of,  178* 

Temporal  power,  A  Catholic  indictment  of,  310* 

Theological    reconstruction,    Suggestions    toward   a 
method  of,  351* 

Theology  and  art,  249* 
A  godless,  151* 

Radical,  combated  in  Germany,  898 
Widening  breach  between  conservative  and  ad- 
vanced, 350* 

Tibet^  The  Buddhism  of,  311* 

Tide  in  a  bowl,  A,  278* 

Time  transmission  by  telephone,  278* 

Tolstov's  literary  plans,  46* 

Tourgee,  Albion  W.,  930 

Trade,  I^oubts  about  our  foreign,  134* 

Trees,  The  transplanting  of  large.  277* 

Tshushima  and  "  Nelson's  Year.''  Echoes  of,  284* 

Typewriter,  A  new  shorthand,  119.* 

Unfit,  The  survival  of  the,  305* 
Union  examined,  A  barrier  to,  215* 

Vagabond  as  a  literary  type,  The,  342+ 
Verse,  A  physiological  theory  of,  141* 

Wallace,  Chief-Engineer,  Why  he  resigned,  36* 
Wandering  from  the  subject  recommended,  173* 
War,  A  good  word  for,  286* 
Warm  weather,  Virtuous  influence  of,  16* 
Washington  chosen  for  peace  conference,  919 
Weather-proof  stone  and  metal,  To,  146* 
Whistler  and  Watts  contrasted,  44* 
Whitman,  Walt,  Puritan  objection  to.  242* 
William  II.,  Predicted  failure  of  policy  of,  57* 
Wireless  message.  Trying  to  aim  a,  245* 
Woman  in  modern  Italian  fiction,  112* 
Women,  Industrial  supremacy  of,  299* 
World's  loftiest  points,  13* 

Yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans,  163* 
Federal  control  over,  236* 

Young    Men's     Christian    Association     under    criti- 
cism, 85* 

Zionism,  The  split  in,  281* 

*  Articles  are  in  Vol.  31,  others  in  Vol.  30. 
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Great  Idea.— Green  (after  dinner):  "  Your  wife 
is  a  handsome  and  lirilliant  woman,  old  man.  I 
should  think  you  would  be  jealous  of  her." 

Brown  (confidentially >:  "To  tell  you  the  truth, 
Green,  I  am.  I  never  invite  anybody  here  that  any 
sane  woman  would  take  a  fancy  XoP— Chicago  News. 
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THE  TEXICOGRAPHER'S 
^    gASYQiAlR 


III  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Waernalls  Standard  Dictionary  is 
consulted  a«  arbiter. 

"A.  H.  W.,"  Havana,  Cuba.— "  Who  was  the  cele 
brau-d  Mara  V  " 

This  reference  is  to  Gertrude  Elizabeth 
Schnieliiis  Mara,  a  German  singer  born  in  Cas- 
.sel  in  17-1!»;  died  in  J833.  Siie  was  tlie  wife  of 
the  well-i<novvn  violoncellist  Mara,  and  the 
most  celeljratcd  singer  of  her  time.  For  further 
information  consult  any  dictionary  on  music 
or  musicians. 

"M.L.  B.,"  Wilmington,  Del.— "il)  Kindly  sive  tlic 
meaning  and  pronunciation  of  ttie  Htissian  papers 
'Novove  Vreinya'  and  'Novostl,'  which  vou  so  often 
quote  in  '  Tlie  LIU>rary  Digest.'  CJ)  Kiiidiy  Uellne  tlie 
obsolete  word  'dellbred.'" 

(1)  Tlie  words  are  pronounced  nov'o-yeh 
vrem'yah  (pronounce  "o"  in  first  syllable  as 
in  "not"),  nov'os-tee  (both  "o's"  as  in 
"  not")  ;  and  mean  "  tlie  new  time  "  and  "the 
news,"  respectively.  (2)  This  is  the  past  par- 
ticiple of  the  obsolete  verb  "deliber,"  which 
means  "  to  deliberate,  weigh,  or  consider." 

"II.  P.  M.,"  Buffalo.  N.  Y.— "(1)  In  announcing 
hymns  after  having  sung  several,  and  one  more  is  to  be 
sung  liefor-e  .some  other  exercise,  is  it  correct  to  say, 
'We  will  net  ."lintf,'  etc.?  (2)  May  'yet'  be  used  cor- 
rectly by  a  guest  leaving  a  party  of  friends  in  such  a 
sentence  as,  'I  hope  you  will  yet  have  a  pleasant 
time '  V  " 

(1)  "Yet"  means  "in  addition;  besides"  ; 
therefore,  "We  will  yet  sing  another  hymn" 
would  be  c(»rrect.  (2)  The  sentence  should 
read,  "  I  hope  you  will  still  have  a  pleasant 
time,"  in  order  to  indicate  that  the  pleasant 
time  will  continue.  If  "yet"  were  use(l  the 
implication  would  be  that  up  to  the  time  of  tlie 
departure  of  the  guest  no  such  pleasant  time 
had  been  experienced. 

".I.  B.,"  New  York.— "(1)  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween 'begin'  and  '  commence 'V  (2)  Is  it  correct  to 
say  'buy  gowls  of  a  person  '  V  (3)  What  is  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  '  inquiry '?  (4)  Is  'ei'  in  'neither' 
pronounced  'al'  us  in  ' aisle 'y  ('>)  should  'conti- 
guity' and  'ameliorate'  be  used  when  'contact'  and 
Improve '  will  do  as  well  V  " 

(1)  To  "begin"  is  to  do  the  first  act  of,  to 
take  the  first  step  in;  to  "commence"  is  to 
make  a  beginning  of.  In  signification  there  is 
no  difference  whatever  between  "commence" 
and  "begin."  The  former  word  is  from  the 
Latin:  the  latter  is  Saxon,  and  is  preferred 
before  an  infinitive.  (2)  As  one  of  the  mean- 
ings of  "of"  is  "from,"  one  may  purchase 
goods  "of"  a  person.  (3)  (Jorrectly  this  is 
pronounced  in-(niire'i.  (4)  "  Ei "  in  "neither" 
should  be  iiroiiouiiced  as  <louble  "e,"  and  not 
as  "i,"  but  the  second  i)roiiuiiciati()n  has  some 
vogue.  (.'))  This  is  a  matter  of  taste.  The 
simpler  the  word  the  more  easily  is  the  meaning 
understo(id. 

"CM.  Van  A.,"  Butte,  Mont.— The  sentence 
that  you  cite  is  incorrect.  The  pronoun  should 
be  in  the  nominative  case,  and  not  in  the 
olijective. 

"E.  (;.  M.,"  Tampa,  Kla.— "Under  'meteorite'  In  my 
dictionary  I  note  thai  il  Is  slated  to  have  been  found  at 
Mt.  Joy,  Adams  Coiiiily,  I'a  K.xceplinir  Ml.  ,)oy,  I,an- 
i-iHUtr  County,  I  believe  thai  the  onlv  town  of  that  name 
HI  Pennsylvania  Is  in  Clearlleld  County." 

According  to  the  V .  S.  Census  for  1900,  page 
:^50,  Mt.  Joy  is  in  Adams  (Joimty,  I'a. 

"R.  L.  (;.."  Chattahoochee,  Kla.  "  Kliidiv  lell  me 
wlKi  wrote  the  song  the  'Old  Kolksat  Home.'" 

An  American  song-writer  named  Stephen 
Collins  Foster,  who  was  born  in  IM'Jt;  and  died 
in  1864. 


RHEUMATISM 

ABSORBED 
FROM  THE  BLOOD 

The  Capillaries  now  reached  through 
the  large  foot  pores  and  forced  to 
yield  down  their  acid  impurities. 
New  treatment  discovered  which  is 
sent  to  anyone 

FREE  TO  TRY 

If  you  have  rheumatism  send  us  your  name 
to-day.  You  will  get  by  return  mail  a  pair  of 
Magic  Foot  Drafts,  the  celebrated  discovery 
which  is  accomplishing  such  marvelous  results 
in  all  the  rheumatic  countries  of  the  world. 
Try  the  Drafts  thoroughly,  then  if  you  are  fully 
satisfied  with  the  benefit  received,  send  us  One 
Dollar.  If  not  keep  your  money,  ^'ou  are  the 
sole  judge.  We  can  afford  to  make  this  offer 
only  because  the  Drafts  i/o  succeed,  and  people 
are  willing  and  glad  to  pay  for  them. 

TRADE  MARK  / ;/  ,,.,.„,_  Maglc  Foot  Draf ts 
are  worn  as  shown 
and  operate  by 
reaching  the  capil- 
laries through  the 
large  foot  pores  and 
absorbing  acid  impurities  directly  from  the 
blood,  without  which  purification  rheumatism 
cannot  be  cured.  Thousands  all  over  the  world 
are  already  rejoicing  over  their  safe  and  inex- 
pensive relief  without  medicine,  and  we  have 
their  grateful  letters  to  show.  Don't  you  want 
to  try  this  treatment  free?  Write  to-day  to 
Magic  Foot  Draft  Co.,  T  F  i6,  Oliver  Bldg., 
Jackson,  Mich.  Our  valuable  book  (in  colors) 
on  rheumatism  comes  free  with  the  trial  Drafts. 
Send  no  money — only  your  name  and  address. 
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Goat  Lymph  Feeds  Nerve  Cells 


Braio  Fag 

Paralysis 

Epilepsy 

Neurasthenia 

Nerve  Exhaustion 

Locomotor  Ataxia 

Premature  Old  Age 


Duriiiff  the  last  four 
yeai-s  we  have  thorouptily 
demonstrated  by  actual  re- 
sults that  Goat  Lymph  is 
the  scientiflc  and  nitional 
treatment  for  all  nervous 
affections.  Scientitlc  men, 
medical  journals,  and  the 
daily  press  after  investiga- 
tion have  jriven  it  their 
unqualitled  endorsement. 
The  action  of  the  Lymph 
is  such  that  the  e.\hausted 
nerve  cells  are  physiolojiic- 
^^  ally  revitalized,  thus  giv- 
^  ing  new  life  and  force  to 

the  worn-out  system.  For  this  reason  patients  suf- 
fering from  serious  nerve  complications  have  found 
prompt  and  permanent  relief  tlirough  Its  use. 

Our  faith  in  this  treatment  is  unbounded,  our 
purpose  is  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  it  as  widely 
as  possible,  and  If  you  are  a  sufferer  we  advise  you 
to  .send  for 

THE  GOAT  LYMPH  MAGAZINE 

which  will  be  mailed  to  you  upon  request.  If,  at 
the  same  time,  you  will  In  your  own  language  out- 
line your  ailment  we  will  be  glad  to  discuss  thesulv 
ject  with  you  and  advise  you  as  to  the  results  you 
may  reasonably  expect  to  obtain  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Lymph.  Ash  for  Mjmzinc  No.  S3, 
ilrd  fditio)). 

Goat  Lymph  Sanitarium  Association 

GILBERT  WHITE,  M.D.,  Medical  Director, 
17  Bast  32d  St.,  Auditorium  Buildlag, 

New  York  City.  Chicago,  IIL 
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(iod  and  space,  my  conviction  is  he  would 
never  be  weary  ii'lieoiily  had  one  book,  and  tliat 
"  Tliouglits  of  Marcus  Aurclius  Aiiti^iinus,"  * 
for  there  we  find  depths  of  tlioiisibt  always  new 
and  uudvins.  EMMA  DIXON. 

Denver,  ('ol.,  Aug.  22,  1905. 
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MORE    INSURANCE   COMPANIES    UNDER   THE 
SEARCHLIGHT. 

THE  legislative  committee  which  is  now  investigating  the  meth- 
ods of  life-insurance  companies  in  New  York  was  not  ap- 
pointed, as  The  Outlook  explains,  "  to  discover  and  punish  wrong- 
doers." This  is  the  work  of  the  District  Attorney  and  the  Stale 
Superintendent  of  Insurance,  who  are  conducting  independent  in- 
vestigations. The  object  of  the  committee,  as  its  chairman,  Sena- 
tor Armstrong,  declares,  is  ''  to  get  at  all  the  salient  features  of 
modern  insurance  business  so  as  to  suggest  ...  an  adequate  law 
that  will  not  only  protect  the  policy-holders  in  all  life-insurance 
companies,  but  will  likewise  protect  the  insurance  companies'  man- 
agement from  abuses  at  the  hands  of  designing  persons."  Never- 
theless the  interesting  developments  already  brought  out  by  its 
inquiries,  prove,  says  the  New  York  Press,  that  "all  the  big  life- 
insurance  companies,  proprietary  and  '  mutual,'  so  called,  are  as 
deep  in  the  mud  as  the  Equitable  is  jn  the  mire." 

The  companies  first  to  be  "  raked  over  the  coals "  were  the 
Equitable  Life,  the  New  York  Life,  the  Mutual  Life,  the  Mutual 
Reserve  Life,  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  of  New  Jersey,  the  Metro- 
politan Life  of  New  York,  and  several  smaller  concerns.  The  ad- 
missions of  the  officials  of  most  of  the  companies  who  were  called 
as  witnesses  revealed  instances  of  that  same  waste  of  assets,  un- 
warranted advances  to  agents,  expense  accounts  unverified  and 
not  audited,  excessive  salaries,  improper  loans  and  deposits,  and 
obscure  and  unintelligible  entries  which  created  such  a  scandal 
against  the  Equitable.     Says  the  New  York  World . ■ 

"  For  years  these  insurance  companies  have  been  giving  to  the 
public  what  are  now  admitted  to  be  false  statements.  The  New 
York  Life  has  been  proclaiming  that  it  owns  no  stocks  of  any 
kind.  Its  treasurer  yesterday  admitted  that  it  had  thousands  of 
shares  of  speculative  stocks,  but  it  omitted  them  from  its  annual 
statements.  It  was  also  admitted  that  the  company  made  fictitious 
loans  to  clerks  to  conceal  stocks  which  it  pretended  to  have  dis- 
posed of  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Prussian  insur- 
ance regulations.  The  Equitable  is  apparently  no  worse  than  its 
associates  in  the  system.     It  almost  shines  by  contrast.     Its  ex- 


penses of  management  are  less  and  its  dividends  greater  than  either 
the  Mutual  or  the  New  York." 

The  first  point  made  clear  by  the  investigations  of  the  commit- 
tee, as  the  Milwaukee  .S'd?«/'/«<?/ relates,  "is  that  mutual  companies 
are  not  managed  by  the  policy-holders."  The  Boston  Herald  re- 
marks : 

"  It  is  shown  by  the  statements  of  the  corporation  officers  that 
the  policy-holders  rarely  exercise  their  power  of  voting,  and  that 
the  leading  officials  hold  in  proxies  that  they  have  obtained  a  vo- 
ting power  sufficient  to  set  at  naught  any  probable  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  poHcy-holders  to  reorganize  the  elected  board  of  direc- 
tors." 

The  real  managers  of  mutual  as  well  as  all  other  kinds  of  big; 
insurance  companies  are,  as  the  Cleveland  Leader  points  out,  "se- 
lect groups  of  magnates  "  :  and  if  the  evidence  adduced  be  true^ 
they  use  the  moneys  in  their  care  to  influence  State  and  national 
elections,  as  Judge  Alton  B.  Parker  charged  during  the  last  presi- 
dential campaign.  Says  he,  in  commenting  upon  the  contribution 
of  $50,000  which  the  New  York  Life  made  to  the  Republican  cam- 
paign fund : 

"What  has  been  proved  in  the  case  of  the  New  York  Life  will 
undoubtedly  be  proved  in  the  other  cases.  The  facts  exist,  and 
honest  and  able  counsel,  backed  by  an  honest  committee,  will  un- 
doubtedly bring  them  out  for  the  public  good." 

It  should  be  noted  that  no  evidence  has  so  far  been  brought  to 
light  which  shows  that  the  management  of  any  company,  no  mat- 
ter how  irregular,  has  reduced  its  assets  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
impair  the  value  of  its  policies.  Even  where  directors  and  other 
officials  have  made  profit  out  of  the  transactions  of  the  company, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  policy-holders  have  materially  suffered. 
But  as  the  New  York  Globe  remarks  : 

"  The  fact  that  there  has  been  no  loss  does  not  meet  the  criti- 
cism which  has  been  made — that  there  is  danger  in  a  system  under 
which  an  officer's  fiduciary  duties  may  collide  with  his  interests  as 
an  individual.  Selfishness  being  a  fixed  part  of  human  nature, 
there  is  reason  in  the  rule  of  the  law  that  the  roles  of  buyer  for 
others  and  possible  seller  for  yourself  can  not  be  united." 

The  men,  however,  who  indulge  in  this  practise  all  seem  to 
think  that  it  is  entirely  unobjectionable.  Mr.  Frederick  Crom- 
well, treasurer  of  the  Mutual  Life,  frankly  admitted  his  personal 
interest  in  a  syndicate  which  was  largely  financed  by  the  funds  of 
his  company.  When  called  as  a  witness  by  the  committee,  he 
gave  testimony  which  is  summarized  by  the  New  York  Times  as 
follows : 

"[He]  showed  that  the  members  of  the  subfinance  committee, 
the  inner  circle  of  the  finance  committee,  which  controls  all  of 
the  investments  of  the  Mutual,  had  mixed  up  their  responsibility 
as  officers  of  the  Mutual  with  their  private  interests  as  members 
of  the  syndicates  with  which  the  Mutual  had  dealings.  His  evi- 
dence demonstrated  that  the  James  H.  Hyde  and  associates'  trans- 
actions witli  the  Equitable  had  been  duplicated  by  the  members 
of  the  finance  committee  of  the  Mutual.  Mr.  Cromwell  and  his 
fellow-members  of  the  subfinance  committee  frequently  acted  as 
middlemen  between  the  Mutual  and  such  interests  as  wanted  to 
borrow  of  the  Mutual,  and  when  they  had  placed  the  loan  they  got 
their  '  rake  off.'  Questioned  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  conduct  in 
acting  both  for  the  Mutual  and  for  those  who  wished  to  use  its 
funds,  Mr.  Cromwell  said  that  for  a  considerable  time  he  had  re- 
frained from   becoming  a  member  of  any  syndicate-s  which  had 
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dealings  with  the  Mutual  because  he  was  dubious  about  the  pro- 
priety of  liis  acting  in  a  double  capacity.  After  giving  mucli 
thought  to  the  matter,  however,  he  had  reached  the  conclusion 
that  his  scruples  were  foolish. 

"He  declared  that  as  he  now  regarded  the  matter,  as  long  as  his 
judgment  as  an  official  of  the  Mutual  was  not  warped  by  his  inter- 
est in  a  syndicate  seeking  to  do  business  with  the  Mutual,  he  felt 
that  he  was  fully  justified  in  participating  in  the  profits  of  such 
syndicates.  He  declared  that  his  judgment  never  had  been  so 
warped,  and  that  he  therefore  felt  justified  in  all  that  he  had  done 
as  a  middleman  between  the  Mutual  and  concerns  which  borrowed 
of  it."  

AMERICA'S   DANGER    FROM   CHOLERA. 

fT^HE  sudden  appearance  of  cholera  in  Eastern  Prussia,  and  the 
J-  presence  of  a  number  of  cases  of  the  plague  among  Russian 
emigrants  in  Hamburg  awaiting  transportation  to  the  United 
States  "give  cause,"  remarks  Tlie  Medical  Record,"  woi  iox  -^o-^- 
ular  alarm,  but  for  increased  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  our  sani- 
tary guardians."     The  Record  continues  : 

"Epidemiologists  have  for  some  time  been  watching  this  grad- 
ual advance  of  cholera  from  the  East  on  one  of  its  periodical  in- 
cursions into  Western  Europe.  The  movement  began  in  the  latter 
part  of  1899.  Eastward  the  disease  advanced  from  India  rapidly, 
invading  China  and  Japan.  From  Hongkong  it  passed  to  the 
Philippines,  working  havoc  in  Manila  and  the  Provinces  despite 
the  best  efforts  of  the  medical  officers  of 
the  army  and  marine  iiospital  service.  Its 
progress  westward  through  Arabia  and 
Persia  into  Russia  has  been  more  gradual. 
Cholera  appeared  in  Mecca  in  1902,  and 
thence  spread  throughout  the  Mussulman 
world,  being  heard  of  in  Egypt,  Asia  Mi- 
nor, and  Persia,  finally  establishing  itself 
firmly  in  Teheran.  From  this  point  it  fol- 
lowed the  caravan  routes  into  Anatolia, 
Transcaucasia,  and  Transcaspia.  thence 
reaching  the  banks  of  the  \'o!ga.  Here 
it  rested  for  nearly  eighteen  months,  being 
restrained  by  some  mysterious  influence, 
the  nature  of  which  students  of  epidemics 
have  never  yet  discovered,  and  only  now 
has  it  resumed  its  march  westward.  Why 
should  it  have  remained  so  long  in  Rus- 
sia and  then  suddenly  crossed  the  frontier? 
Raftsmen  were  coming  down  the  Vistula 


The  Westerner — "I  have  succeeded,  by  grafting,  in  producing  a  seedless 
apple  !" 

The  Easterner— "  Well,  we  have  almost  succeeded  in  producing,  by  graft- 
ing, a  cashless  insurance  company  !  " 

-  Barclay  in  the  Baltimore  AVziv. 


t  uiFciwyui^ANce  punps  t 
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THE    MUTUAL    PLAN. 

"  Vou  fill  my  sack  and  I'll  fill  yours." 

—  Maybell  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 


AND    WW.    MTTLl'     IILLOW     IIIINKS    HIi'S    DRIVINC. 

Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 

"DEFERRED"   DIVIDENDS. 


past  Thorn  and  Kulm.  and  emigrants  were 
leaving  Poland  and  Western  Russia  for 
Hamburg  and  Bremen,  sailing  thence  for 
New  York,  but  the  disease  remained  be- 
hind. The  Russian  health  officials  did  as 
little  to  throttle  the  epidemic  then  as  they 
are  doing  now,  and  the  communication  be- 
tween the  \'olga,  where  the  cholera  hiber- 
nated, and  the  A'istula  down  which  it  is 
now  journeying  into  Prussia,  was  just  as 
free  in  the  summer  of  1904  as  in  that  of 
1905,  but  the  infection  refused  to  spread. 
Suddenly  it  takes  a  start  and  Europe 
awakes  to  the  peril  of  a  cholera  invasion." 

The  kingdom  of  Prussia,  where  cholera 
has  made  its  new  appearance,  is  more 
than  three  times  the  size  of  Tennessee 
and  is  inhabited  by  nearly  35,000,000  people. 
Put  in  spite  of  this  dense  population,  if 
thedisea.se  existed  nowhere  except  within  the  limits  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  "there  would,"  says  the  Nashville  Banner,  "be  as- 
surance of  the  most  vigorous  and  enlightened  methods  for  check- 
ing its  spread."  Put  the  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has  already, 
as  is  generally  believed,  made  considerable  headway  along  the 
western  frontier  of  European  Russia.  Every  precaution  is  being 
taken  to  prevent  emigrants  from  the  infected  countries  from  carry- 
ing the  plague  into  America.  Dr.  Allan  McLaughlin,  of  the 
United  States  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  who  was 
sent  from  Naples  to  Hamburg  by  the  authorities  at  Washington 
to  see  that  the  I'nited  States  quarantine  regulations  were  enforced 
in  regard  to  shijjs  leaving  that  port  for  this  country,  is  reported  as 
saying : 

"  I  visited  the  emigrant  barracks  of  the  Hamburg-American  line 
and  the  hospitals  and  found  everything  complying  with  the  quar- 
antine regulations  of  the  Ignited  States.  1  think  the  Hamburg 
medical  police  regulations  the  best  in  the  world,  and  all  precau- 
tions are  being  taken.  At  present  there  are  only  three  ca.ses  of 
cholera;  there  may  be  more  in  future,  but  there  is  no  fear  of  the 
disease  spreading  as  it  did  in  1902,  tlie  frontiers  being  closed  to 
Russian  emigrants,  the  water-supply  of  Hamburg  being  well  filtered 
and  free  from  germs.  Each  steamer  leaving  for  the  Ihiited  States 
is  visited  by  me.  and  a  health  certificate  is  signed  if  the  ve,ssel  has 
complied  with  the  United  States  regulations," 
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VIEW    FROM    THE   STREET. 


THE    NEW   YORK    "ELEVATED"    WRECK. 


END    OF   OUR  TARIFF    WAR    WITH    RUSSIA. 

nPHAT  the  Czar  should  end  his  tariff  war  with  us,  in  recogni- 
-'■  tion  of  President  Roosevelt's  services  in  ending  his  war 
with  Japan,  is  considered  a  most  fitting  and  graceful  act  by  most 
of  our  press.  Some,  however,  remark  that,  as  in  his  other  war,  the 
Czar  makes  more  by  ending  it  than  he  would  by  keeping  on.  In 
1901,  it  will  be  remembered,  Russia  imposed  a  "penal  "duty  on 
our  machinery  and  other  iron  and  steel  products,  by  which  our 
manufacturers  had  to  pay  tariff  rates  30  to  50  per  cent,  higher  than 
European  manufacturers,  because  we  interpreted  certain  govern- 
mental aid  to  the  Russian  sugar  industry  as  a  bounty  and,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Dingley  law,  raised  our  tariff  on  Russian  sugar.  Our 
tariff  remains,  but  the  Russian  penal  tariff  on  our  machinery  is 
now  lifted. 

"Russia  needs  the  American  machinery,"  says  the  Chicago 
AVwj(Ind.),  in  explanation  of  the  Czar's  act,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Record  (Dem.)  takes  the  same  view.  The  New  York  Press  (Rep.) 
observes  similarly : 

"  VV'e  hate  to  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth,  but  this  animal  is  fit 
for  the  boneyard.  The  retaliatory  tariff  just  removed  by  the  Czar 
was  doing  the  Russian  people  more  harm  than  good,  and  they  are 
glad  to  get  rid  of  it.  It  was  imposed  because  of  a  differential  duty 
on  Russian  sugar  imported  to  this  country,  to  countervail  an  im- 
perial bounty  paid  the  Russian  sugar-makers.  To  maintain  the 
duty  that  shut  out  of  the  Russian  market  all  kinds  of  iron  and  steel 
manufactures,  or  at  least  limited  American  exportation  of  such 
wares  to  Russia,  was  cutting  off  the  Muscovite  nose  to  spite  the 
Muscovite  face.  Russia  will  be  better  off  with  American  goods  of 
this  class,  which  are  the  best  in  the  world." 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  at  Washington  reports  that  our  sales  to  Russia  have  gone 
right  on  increasing  under  the  "  penal  "  tariff.     It  says  : 

"  An  analysis  of  the  figures  showing  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  of  the  various  articles  affected  by  the  discriminating  tariff 
legislation  shows  that  these  imports  have,  on  the  whole,  increased 
■during  the  period  in  question.  Thus,  the  imports  of  manufactures 
of  cast  iron  increased  from  1^19,955  in  value  during  the  year  1900 
(which,  for  purposes  of  this  comparison,  may  be  taken  as  a  nor- 
mal year)  to  $45,722  in  1903.  The  imports  of  hand  tools,  which 
were  $15,315  in  value  in  1900,  increased  to  $64,532  in  1903.  Those 
■of  machinery  increased  from  $223,529  in  1900  to  $338,694  in  1903, 
while  the  imports  of  the  various  articles  under  the  general  head  of 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  increased  from  $45,373  in  1900  to 
^^363. 555  i"  1902,  and  fell  off  to  $67,555  during  the  following  year. 
The  same  is  true  of  bicycles,  the  imports  of  which,  from  $10,836 
in  xgoo,  increased  to  $43,087  in  1902,  but  fell  to  $30,377  during  the 


following  year.  The  imports  of  the  articles  under  the  general 
head  of  naval  stores  more  than  doubled — from  $186,552  in  1900  to 
$404,226  in  1903.  The  combined  figures  of  imports  from  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  the  articles  subject  to  discriminating  duties  show  an 
increase  from  $501,558  in  1900  to  $951,106  in  1903  " 


FIRST    BIG    WRECK   ON    THE    NEW    YORK 
"  ELEVATED." 

SELDOM  has  there  been  a  railroad  wreck  in  this  country  so 
notable  for  the  after-suggestions  of  simple  precautions  that 
might  have  prevented  it  as  the  disaster  of  last  week,  when  a  car 
plunged  from  the  New  York  elevated  road  to  the  street  below, 
killing  twelve  passengers  and  injuring  forty  more.  The  news- 
papers are  full  of  such  reflections.  If  the  fatal  curve  which  the 
Ninth-avenue  train  took  at  full  speed,  by  mistake,  had  been 
"banked,"  instead  of  flat,  the  train  might  have  rounded  it  safely; 
if  the  Ninth-avenue  trains  had  been  ordered  to  approach  the  dan- 
gerous switch  slowly,  instead  of  at  full  tilt,  this  one  would  have 
gone  round  all  right;  if  there  had  been  an  automatic  stop-device, 
the  train  could  not  have  taken  the  wrong  track  ;  if  two  men  had 
been  at  the  controller,  instead  of  one,  the  other  might  have  seen 
the  switch  signal  and  applied  the  brakes  ;  if  the  ill-starred  car  had 
been  of  steel,  like  many  of  the  subway  cars,  it  would  not  have 
crumpled  up  ;  and  lastly,  if  the  Sixth-avenue  branch  track  had  been 
elevated  still  farther,  and  carried  across  the  Ninth-avenue  line  on 
a  "crossover,"  the  displacement  of  the  switch  would  have  been  ap- 
parent, and  the  train  stopped  before  it  went  into  the  street.  All 
this,  of  course,  is  aside  from  the  apparent  suggestion  that  if  the 
switchman  and  motorman  had  done  their  duty,  the  train  would 
never  have  taken  the  wrong  track.  Altho  the  elevated  road  carries 
some  500,000  passengers  a  day  and  has  been  in  operation,  with 
heavy  traffic,  for  thirty-four  years,  it  had  been  the  proud  boast  of 
the  management  that  it  had  never  caused  the  death  of  a  passenger 
by  collision  or  derailment,  and  the  New  York  Herald  remarks  that 
this  was  in  reality  a  dangerous  fact,  for  it  was  "calculated  to  lull 
the  managers  into  a  feeling  of  fancied  security  in  the  existing 
methods."  • 

The  Washington  6'/<zrsaysof  the  human  element  in  the  disaster : 

"There  is  some  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  two  human  causes  is 
most  to  blame.  One  theory  of  the  disaster  is  that  the  towerman, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  switch  trains  alternately  to  one  and  the  other 
branches  of  the  line,  mistook  the  destination  signals  on  the  ap- 
proaching train  and  sent  it  around  the  curve  instead  of  straight 
ahead.  The  high  speed  of  the  train  made  it  impossible  for  it  to 
negotiate  the  curve  safely  and  it  buckled  and  one  of  the  cars  was 
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thrust  over  the  edge  of  tlie  structure.  The  other  theory  is  that  the 
train  bore  the  wrong  signals,  thus  warranting  the  towerman  in 
turning  tiie  switch  for  the  curve.  In  either  case  it  is  plain  that  the 
motorman,  who  disappeared  immediately  after  the  accident  and 
has  not  yet  been  found,  ran  his  train  at  a  dangerous  rate  of  speed 
when  he  saw.  or  should  have  seen,  the  signals  set  for  tlie  curve  in- 
stead of  the  straigiu  track.  Whether  the  towerman  was  responsi- 
ble or  not.  the  motorman  is  blamable  for  his  reckless  running  re- 
gardless of  signals.  Had  he  slowed  down  on  seeing  tlie  curve  sig- 
nals he  would  merely  have  run  around  on  the  wrong  track,  being 
later  forced  to  back  up  to  ol)tain  his  proper  line. 

"Thus  in  any  case  the  combination  ol  a  deficient  human  agent 
and  a  deficient  construction  is  presented,  tor  il  the  curve  had  been 
properly  built  no  mistake  of  either  motorman  or  towerman,  or  both, 
would  have  resulted  in  disaster.  And  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
case  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  courts  of  New  York  will  find  a  way 
to  hold  to  a  full  degree  of  responsibility  those  higher  officials  of 
the  line  whose  duty  to  the  public  requires  them  to  adopt  every  de- 
vice known  to  engineering  science  which  will  safeguard  human  life." 

As  regards  punishment,  the  opinion  is  freely  expressed  that 
claim?  for  damages  to  the  amount  of  $500,000  or  more  will  prob- 
ably be  filed  against  the  company.  Several  papers,  however,  think 
that  somebody  should  wear  stripes  for  this  affair.  So  thinks  the 
Vro\\dGX\ct.  Journal ;  and  the  Boston  Transcript  sviy?,: 

"  T/ie  Railway  Gazette  recently  tabulated  twenty-five  derailments 
and  twenty-three  collisions  on  railroads  in  this  country  in  the 
month  of  July  last.  There  was  an  average  of  one  death  a  day, 
which  was  considered  'a  good  showing  '  in  comparison  with  reports 
of  other  months.  Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  our  courts  have  been 
overworked  with  the  trial  of  cases  to  determine  who  was  responsi- 
ble for  these  accidents,  or  for  the  punishment  of  those  so  responsi- 
ble. In  England,  when  anybody  is  killed  in  a  railroad  accident, 
somebody  is  very  likely  to  go  to  jail.  In  this  country  such  a  re- 
sult is  the  exception.  We  find  too  many  excuses  for  the  human 
carelessness  which  is  the  prime  cause  of  our  railway  accidents. 

"The  New  York  case  affords  an  opportunity  to  test  the  suffi- 
ciency of  our  laws  relating  to  accidents;  if  the  laws  are  not  tested, 
it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  authorities  of  that  city,  and  to  let  a  per- 
son responsilMe  for  such  a  disaster  as  tliat  of  this  morning  go  un- 
punished is  merely  to  put  a  premium  on  carelessness  in  railroad 


SOUTH    CAROLINA'S    DISPENSARY    SCANDAL. 

A  N  investigation  of  the  workings  of  the  State  Dispensary  in 
■^^  .South  Carolina  has  uncovered  a  system  of  graft,  corruption, 
and  bribery  at  which  the  local  papers  stand  appalled.  "  Tiie  dis- 
pensary," declares  the  Columbia  State,  "  stands  alone,  unrivaled  ; 
the  world's  matchless  grafting-machine  "  ;  and  the  Charlotte  Ob- 
server remarks  that  it  is  "one  of  tiie  most  elaborate  systems  of 
grafting  in  modern  times."  South  Carolina  for  over  twelve  years 
has  been  trying  the  dispensary  method  of  dealing  with  the  liquor 
traffic,  in  which  the  State  controls  and  conducts  liquor-sell- 
ing, the  profits  going  to  the  public  treasury.  Senator  Benjamin 
K.  Tillman,  the  father  and  chief  defender  of  the  .system,  and 
other  promoters  held  that  tliis  scheme  would  drive  liquor  selling 
out  of  politics,  reduce  drunkenness,  and  free  the  traffic  generally 
of  political  scandal  and  social  demoralization.  Nevertheless,  al- 
most from  liic  day  that  the  system  went  into  operation,  we  are  told 
by  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier,  "  charges  of  corruption  have 
iieen  laid  against  it,"  i)ut  the  people  were  "not  allowed  to  suspect 
that  dishonesty  could  enter  the  dispensary." 

For  nearly  a  month  a  committee  has  been  investigating  the 
workings  of  the  dispensary.  It  is  shown  that  positions  with  the 
di.spensary  were  bartered  and  sold  for  money.  Mr.  Toland,  a 
former  dispenser  at  Spartanburg,  told  of  his  actual  payment  of 
?275  and  a  gold  watch  to  .secure  a  dispensary  job.  Even  the  $50 
clerkships  were  bought  or  sold.  At  Spartanburg  the  committee 
uncovered  a  scheme  to  buy  the  support  of  the  Spartanburg  A'///- 
nal  in  the  fight  against  prohibition.  A  fund  of  5.too  was  to  be 
raised  for  the  purpose.  I'he  testimony  shows  also  how  the  liquor 
concern  boomed  their  own  candidates   for  dispensary  positions, 


and  in  many  cases  furnished  the  campaign  funds.  There  was 
sharp  competition  to  gain  the  patronage  of  the  State  Dispensary 
Board,  whose  duty  it  was  to  distribute  the  stock  to  the  dispensa- 
ries. In  brief,  dispensers  accepted  presents  from  whisky-dealers 
as  pay  for  favoritism;  received  bonuses  and  bribes  for  pushing 
certain  brands  of  whisky,  by  selling  to  the  agents  of  such  whisky 
the  empty  cases  for  three  or  four  times  their  value.  Sometimes 
the  empty  bottles  were  sold  to  the  agents  for  from  20  to  35  cents 
a  dozen. 

In  South  Carolina  there  is  now  a  strong  movement  to  close  up 
the  dispensaries,  and  Senator  Tillman  proposes  to  leave  the  ques- 
tion to  the  Democratic  primary.  The  prohibitionists  are  confident 
that  their  cause  will  win  if  presented  to  the  people.  I'robably  the 
best  that  South  Carolina  has  to  say  on  the  subject  is  found  in 
the  debate  that  has  been  going  on  between  George  B.  Cromer,  a 
prominent  prohibitionist  of  that  State,  and  Senator  Tillman,  both 
men  using  the  Charleston  Aews  and  Courier  as  their  mouthpiece. 
Mr.  Cromer  writes,  in  part,  to  Senator  Tillman  : 

"  Our  Supreme  Court,  in  its  famous  decision  upholding  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  dispensary  law,  laid  down  the  following  as  a 
fundamental  proposition,  and  .said  that  if  this  proposition  is  not 
true  the  law  is  unconstitutional :  '  That  liquor,  in  its  nature,  is  dan- 
gerous to  the  morals,  good  order,  health,  and  safety  of  the  people, 
and  is  not  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  the  ordinary  com- 
modities of  life,  such  as  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  potatoes, 
etc'  Kansas  says  to  her  children,  'The  liquor  traffic  is  dangerous 
and  ought  to  be  prohibited.'  South  Carolina  says  to  her  thousands 
of  school-children  :  'The  liquor  traffic  is  dangerous  to  the  morals, 
good  order,  health,  and  safety  of  the  people,  and  therefore  we  will 
sell  liquor  and  get  all  the  money  we  can  for  the  schools.' 

"The  business  of  the  saloon-keeper  was  becoming  disreputable 
in  this  State,  and  saloon  keepers  were  beginning  to  find  it  difficult 
to  justify  the  business  in  the  eyes  of  their  children.  The  dispen- 
sary system  attempts  to  make  the  traffic  respectable  and  reputable. 
How  can  the  children  in  our  schools  answer  the  sophistry  of  the 
argument  that  whatever  contributes  to  the  support  of  the  school  is 
good  and  wise?  I  lay  it  down  as  little  short  of  an  axiom  that  any 
restrictive  scheme  that  takes  control  of  a  traffic  that  is  dangerous 
to  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  controls  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  reputable,  is  a  vicious  and  dangerous  scheme." 

A  portion  of  Senator  Tillman's  reply  follows: 

"The  dispensary  law  properly  administered  does  reduce  drunk- 
enness. It  does  conduce  to  temperance  and  good  morals,  and 
teaches  men  the  uses  of  liquor  rather  than  the  abuses  of  it.  That 
the  State  board  of  control  is  now  under  suspicion  of  corruption, 
with  many  things  pointing  to  the  belief  that  the  suspicion  is  well 
grounded,  and  that  the  local  dispen.sers  have  been  debauched  be- 
cause of  the  lax  administration  or  maladministration  of  the  law, 
proves  nothing 

"  Everybody  recognizes  the  evil  of  drunkenness,  and  how  to  min- 
imize or  to  prevent  it  is  the  whole  question.  You  say  prohibit  the 
sale.  I  .say  sell  by  bonded  officers,  under  stringent  regulations,  in 
the  daytime  only,  and  have  the  law  enforced;  the  profit,  which  is 
an  incident  and  not  a  purpose  in  this  sale,  to  go  where  it  is  most 
needed  ;  that  is,  into  the  school  fund  of  the  State.  It  would  make 
no  difference  if  it  went  into  t..e  '^und  of  the  general  treasury,  and 
the  school  fund  increased  from  jiher  sources.  But  that  is  a  sub- 
terfuge. No  one  drinks  any  more  or  patronizes  the  dispensary 
because  the  profits  go  to  the  school  fund.  I  can  not  see  any  harm 
or  sin  in  obtaining  revenue  from  a  traffic  that  is  irrepressible.  The 
United  States  Supreme  Court  protects  each  citizen  in  the  right  to 
import  for  his  own  use,  and  no  law  of  the  State  can  prevent  it. 
The  poorer  and  more  ignorant  clas.ses,  who  can  not  tlius  obtain 
liquor,  have  liecn.and  always  will  be,  supplied  tlirough  some  local 
agency,  no  matter  what  the  law  against  selling  liquor  may  be.  .  .  . 
The  dispensary  system  does  not  rest  for  its  support  upon  the 
money  that  it  brings  in.  It  rests  on  the  claim  of  its  defenders 
backed  by  experience  of  our  people  and  statistics,  as  affording 
more  protection  against  the  vice  of  drunkenness  than  any  other 
system,  prohibition  or  license  either. 

"If  it  has  done  this  in  spite  of  maladministration  and  misman- 
agement, what  would  it  not  do  if  such  men  as  Dr.  Cromer  and  his 
friends  would  give  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  their  great  mGra*l 
support?" 
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THE  GRAND  ARMY  AND  ITS  NEW 
COMMANDER. 

HE  thirty -ninth  annual  encampment  of  the  (Irand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  at  Denver,  emphasized  the  fact  that  within  a 
few  years  the  veterans  of  the  civil  war  will  have  made  tlieir  last 
stand  as  an  organization.  The  army  boasted  of  15,000  in  line  on 
the  day  of  the  parade,  but  an  eye-witness  reports  that  nearly  all 
the  comrades  were  over  sixty  years  of  age,  and  tliat  a  large  number 
looked  like  feeble  old  men.  The  small  space  which  the  newspapers 
devote  to  the  encampment  indicates  that  it  lias  already  ceased  to 

be    an   event  of   the  great    national    import-       

ance  of  former  times,  l^ress  comment  is  large- 
ly reminiscent,  or  discusses  the  question  why 
the  pension-roll  should  continually  increase 
in  size  while  the  soldiers  who  actually  served 
during  the  war  are  rapidly  dying  off.  Com- 
mander-in-Chief John  W.  King,  in  his  ad- 
dress at  the  business  meeting  of  the  encamp- 
ment, showed  that  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  last  year  had  6.031  posts  with  a 
total  membership  of  232,455  in  good  standing 
— a  net  loss  of  14,885  within  twelve  months. 
During  the  same  period  43,883  names  were 
dropped  from  the  government  pension-rolls, 
but  nevertheless,  says  the  Boston  Ifcra/d, 
the  "number  of  pensioners  carried  on  the 
rolls  for  the  year  that  ended  January  31,  1905, 
was  the  greatest  ever  carried."  The  exact 
figures,  as  stated  by  the  Springfield  Republi- 
can, are  as  follows  : 


"On  January  i  last  the  total  number  of 
pensioners  reached  the  top-notch  figure  of 
1,004,196,  altho  the  total  fell  somewhat  below 

the  million  mark  again  in  May.  During  the  fiscal  year  the  bureau 
issued  185,242  certificates,  of  which  50,000  were  "oJ-iginals.'  Mean- 
while the  veterans  of  the  civil  war  are  dying  at  the  rate  of  2,527  a 
month.  The  number  of  claims  allowed  under  pension  order  No. 
78  was  65,612.  The  Spanish-war  veterans  since  1899  have  now 
drawn  about  $12,000,000.  Of  the  Revolutionary-war  widows, 
just  one  is  left,  Esther  S.  Damon,  91  years  old,  of  Plymoutii 
Union,  Vt." 

The  new  commander-in-chief  is  "Corporal"  James  Tanner. 
Biographical  sketches  state  that  he  was  born  in  1844  and  enlisted, 
soon  after  war  broke  out,  in  a  New  York  infantry  regiment.  His 
military  career  ended  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  where  he 
was  so  severely  wounded  that  both  legs  had  to  be  amputated.  In 
1864  he  was  appointed  a  clerk  in  the  War  Department  and  since 
then  has  held  many  public  positions.  Most  of  the  papers  treat 
him  in  a  friendly  way,  and  seem  to  think  that  the  organization  se- 
lected the  right  man  for  the  place.  Thus  the  Washington  J^ost 
(Ind.)  remarks : 

"The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  in  bestowing  its  highest 
honor  up6n  Corporal  James  Tanner,  has  at  the  same  time  honored 
itself.  It  was  a  proper  and  a  gallant  thing  to  do,  and  will  .serve 
greatly  to  enthuse  the  rank  and  file  of  the  membership.  Tanner  is 
essentially  one  of  the  boys  in  blue.  He  was  their  comrade  in  dark 
days  as  he  has  been  their  friend  in  brighter  days.  H  is  great,  warm 
heart  has  always  been  in  sympathy  with  them,  and  they  know  it. 
Cruelly  maimed  at  the  front,  he  nevertheless  came  out  of  the 
struggle  an  optimist,  as  he  went  into  it  a  patriot.  Bitterness  has 
ever  been  foreign  to  his  make-up.  Intense,  unswerving  loyalty  to 
those  with  whom  he  served  has  been  coupled  with  characteristic 
magnanimity  toward  those  against  whom  he  fought.  A  broad- 
minded  American  spirit — a  brotherly  feeling  so  admirably  displayed 
by  President  McKinley — has  kept  Corporal  Tanner  in  kindly 
touch  with  the  South  as  well  as  the  North,  and  many  a  patriot  in 
Dixie  will  hear  with  genuine  interest  and  approval  the  news  of  this 
action  of  the  Denver  encampment." 


■"  CORPORAt"  JAMES   TANNER. 

New  commander  of  the  G.  A.  R. 


A    REPUBLICAN    THRUST   AT   THE    NEGRO. 

"  1  ^HE  course  of  the  Maryland  Republicans  in  following  the  lead. 
-*-  of  tiie  Democrats  of  that  State  in  decrying  negro  domina- 
tion and  social  equality  of  the  races  is  of  "  wide  significance  to  the 
Republican  party,  not  only  in  the  South,  but  in  the  North  like- 
wise," in  the  opinion  of  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  (I3em.),  while  the 
Charleston  \ews  and  Courier  {D em.)  thinks  it  will  prove  "embar- 
rassing to  the  national  organization."  The  Republicans  met  in 
.State  convention  two  weeks  ago,  and  Mr.  Bonaparte,  a  member 
of  President  Roosevelt's  Cabinet,  was  the  presiding  officer.     The 

platform  adopted  was  wholly  taken    up  with 

the  denunciation  of  the  Democratic  I'oe 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  This  amend- 
ment (considered  in  these  columns  August  19) 
would  disfranchise  the  negroes,  and  probably 
many  whites,  and  leave  the  qualification  of 
voters  to  be  determined  by  the  election  boards. 
The  sentiment  in  Maryland  is  largely  on  the 
side  of  disfranchisement  of  the  negro,  but  this 
particular  amendment  is  criticized  by  the 
Republicans  and  even  by  many  Independent 
Democrats  as  one  of  Senator  Gorman's  tricks 
to  keep  his  organization  in  power  in  Mary- 
land. On  the  negro  question  the  Republican 
platform  says : 

"  The  Republicans  of  Maryland  do  not  feel 
it  incumbent  upon  them  to  make  any  reply 
to  the  partizan  war-cry  and  senseless  sham 
and  shibboleth  of  '  negro  domination.'  The 
Republican  party  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
favors  no  social  equality  among  the  races ; 
favors  no  negro  domination  over  the  white 
people  here  or  elsewhere,  and  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  guard  against  the  establish- 
ment of  either  of  these  conditions  here  in  Maryland  with  equal 
safety  and  with  greater  sincerity  than  a  partizan  organization  that 
wears  the  mantle  and  usurps  the  name  of  Democracy." 

This  departure  from  the  traditional  policy  of  the  Republican 
party  toward  the  negro  is  treated  in  many  newspapers,  both  North 
and  Soutii,  as  tlio  the  whole  organization  had  thrown  over  the  ne- 
gro. "After  forty  years  of  combat  for  political  and  social  equal- 
ity," says  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.),  "the  Republicans  have 
concluded  to  stand  with  the  white  Democrats  for  the  preservation 
of  Caucasian  supremacy  in  the  South."  As  the  Washington  Post 
(Ind.)  remarks,  "the  thing  will  go  from  bad  to  worse  until  the 
Republican  party  has  a  lucid  interval  as  to  this  phase  of  our  polit- 
ical and  social  problems,  and  sets  about  the  repeal  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment."  "  The  Republicans  have  found  negro  suffrage  to  be 
an  intolerable  incubus  on  their  party  rather  than  a  help  to  it,  at 
least  in  the  Southern  States,"  is  the  opinion  of  the  New  York 
Sun  (Ind.),  which  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  If,  then,  the  Republican  party  abandons  the  negroes  of  the 
Soutii  and  connives  at  their  practical  disfranchisement  on  the 
ground  of  their  inherent  unfitness  for  the  franchise,  what  reason  is 
there  for  the  Northern  negroes  remaining  in  allegiance  to  it.''  It 
accepts  the  principle  urged  by  the  whole  white  South,  that  the  ne- 
gro is  intrinsically  disqualified  for  the  responsibility  of  voting, 
whatever  the  Constitution  may  enjoin.  It  discards  negro  suffrage 
axS  an  experiment  which  has  failed. 

"The  negro  question,  therefore,  is  now  settled  by  the  substan- 
tial agreement  of  both  parties  as  to  it.  At  the  South  and  at  the 
North  the  negro  accordingly  no  longer  has  any  reason  for  look.itog 
on  the  Republican  party  as  his  champion." 

The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  6>(5j^r7'tv- (Dem.)  presumes  that  the  Presi- 
dent approves  the  utterance  of  his  party  in  Maryland,  and  the  Co- 
lumbia (S.  C.)  State  (Dem.)  thinks  that  the  secret  of  the  action  of 
the  RepubHcans  is  "  that  the  Republicans  have  ceased  to  find  the 
negro  vote  worth  while.     It  costs  them  more  in  the  loss  of  white 
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support  than  they  receive  in  return."  The  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
J\/ews  and  Courier  (Dem.)  believes  that  "President  Roosevelt, 
Secretary  Bonaparte,  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Republican  party 
throughout  the  country  could  be  depended  on  in  final  emergency 
to  fight  negro  domination  and  social  equality  to  the  last  ditch  ;  but 
they  have  carefully  refrained  from  saying  so  for  political  reasons, 
and  for  political  reasons  only,"  and  it  remarks  that  "the  silence  of 
the  Republican  party  on  this  question  has  been  dictated  by  its  in- 
terests, not  by  its  convictions." 

However,  some  papers  hold  that  the  convention  merely  bowed 
to  local  popular  prejudices.  "It  must  be  assumed,"  says  the 
Springfield  Republican  (Ind.).  "  that  Mr.  Bonaparte  felt  compelled 
to  accept  that  declaration  by  tiie  exigencies  of  the  State  situation, 
which  is  undoubtedly  '  touchy  '  concerning  social  equality."  So, 
too,  thinks  the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  (Rep.),  wliich 
adds : 

"The  Republican  party  of  the  country  can  have  no  fellowship 
with  the  pseudo-Republicanism  which  so  cravenly  and  offensively 
goes  back  on  all  the  splendid  record  of  that  party  in  favor  of  fair 
play  and  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  all  citizens,  regardless. of 
'  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.'  " 

While  the  outside  papers  are  waging  this  warm  discussion,  the 
Baltimore  press  have  little  or  nothing  to  say  about  the  matter. 


MEANING    OF   THE  JAPANESE    RIOTS. 

THE  uprisings  in  Tokyo  and  other  cities  in  Japan  against  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Russia  do  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  A\i{tr  in  any  way  "from  popular  demonstra- 
tions in  London  against  unpopular  acts  of  the  Government."  Ac- 
cording to  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  however,  they  "can  not  be 
considered  otherwise  than  extremely  serious."  The  A\\3.v\Xa.  Jour- 
nal takes  the  same  discouraging  view  in  commenting  upon  the 
spirit  which  led  to  the  pulling  down  of  Marquis  Ito's  statue,  the 
burning  of  Christian  churches  and  official  buildings,  and  desperate 


Thk  Tkf.atv. 
ing  alxiiit  rue." 


WIIEKE    Tin-;    KK   K    tOMliS    IN. 

'  Guess  I  must  be  alx)iit  all  right  the  way  both  sides  are  kick- 
— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


attacks  upon  the  police.  77^*?  Journal  recalls  many  tragic  events 
of  a  like  nature  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  in  Japan,  such  as 
attempts  upon  the  lives  of  Okubo,  Iwakura,  Mori,  and  Itagaki, 
and  the  actual  assassination  of  other  prominent  patriots,  and  de- 
clares that  "  it  appears  that  with  all  their  virtues  the  Japanese  have 
only  a  very  thin  veneer  of  what  Westerners  call  civilization."     But 


the  Richmond    Times  believes  that  these  ebullitions  of  the  mob 
denote  an  enlightened  people  and  a  free  government,  and  says : 

"  There  could  be  no  better  mark  than  this  of  Japan's  progress  in 
civilization.  Civilization  means  light.  In  a  progressive  nation 
the  people  demand  to  know  all  about  the  goings-on  of  government. 
They  will  not  tolerate  secret  prisons  and  asylums  into  which  men 
and  women  are  summarily  thrust  and  indefinitely  confined.     They 


FE.^CE  M..\V  NOT    BE  WHOLLY  A  BLESSING  -  FROM  THE  CZAR"S  POINT  OK  VIEW. 

—  Handy  in  the  Duluth  Neu-s-Tribune. 


will  have  no  star-chamber  proceedings,  no  underground  conclaves. 
The  people  will  not  allow  the  Government  to  have  secrets.  They 
know  that  men  love  darkness  rather  than  light  because  their  deeds 
are  evil,  and  whenever  there  is  attempt  at  concealment  there  is 
popular  suspicion  of  evil-doing.  The  people  have  the  right  to 
know  all  about  their  own  affairs,  and  they  demand  of  their  rep- 
resentatives all  information  to  which  they  are  entitled.  The 
Japanese  have  reached  that  stage  of  modern  civilization,  and  the 
authorities  of  Government  are  wise  in  supplying  the  demand  for 
information,  instead  of  trying  to  suppress  on  the  one  hand  and  in- 
timidate on  the  other.  It  is  always  sensible  and  expedient  for  the 
Government  to  recognize  and  concede  all  the  inalienable  rights  of 
the  people." 

In  the  light  of  similar  disturbances  recorded  in  the  history  of 
European  nations  and  in  the  United  States,  the  riots  in  Japan  do 
not  appear  to  be  the  outcroppings  of  pristine  savagery ;  rather,  as 
the  Columbia  State  suggests,  they  are  the  "  means  "  employed  by 
an  intensely  patriotic  people  for  "reaching  the  ear  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  attracting  the  attention  of  the  Emperor."  Behind  the  in- 
dignant and  disappointed  people  seems  to  be  an  organization  with 
the  definite  object  to  oust  the  present  administration  and  elect  a 
new  ministry  with  more  popular  principles.  That  the  Government 
fears  this  is  evidenced  by  the  careful  efforts  which  it  is  making  to 
give  the  public  correct  information  about  the  treaty  and  thereby 
change  the  course  of  public  opinion.  The  difficulty,  of  course, 
will  be  to  make  the  Japanese  people  understand  at  once.  But  as 
the  Indianapolis  .Wti'-v  remarks,  "when  they  see  the  results  of  the 
peace  working  themselves  out  they  will  certainly  realize  how  mis- 
taken they  have  been."  The  New  York  Sun  speaks  in  the  same 
vein,  and  says: 

"  In  their  indignation  and  anger  they  [the  Japanese  populace] 
overlook  two  things:  First,  that  had  the  expected  battle  between 
Oyania  and  Linevitch  taken  place,  it  would  have  cost  the  lives  of 
two  hundred  thousand  human  beings;  and,  secondly,  that  a  re- 
newed attempt  on  Russia's  part  to  contest  Japan's  preponderance 
in  the  Far  East  has  been  rendered  utterly  hopeless  by  the  treaty 
ot  alliance  with  Great  Britain  which  the  Tokyo  Government  has 
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just  concluded.  The  day  is  not  remote  when  those  Japanese  who 
now  regard  with  wrath  the  outcome  of  the  Portsmouth  conference 
will  recognize  tliat  the  bloodless  victory,  gained  with  the  pen,  when 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  Japan's  Ambassador  set  their  names  to  the 
compact  knitting  together  the  two  island  empires,  is  of  more  abi- 
ding and  transcendent  import  than  any  that  Oyama  could  have  won 
upon  the  field." 


T 


THE   MIKASA. 

Japan's  most  famous  ship,  sunk  at  Sasebo.  From  its  mast  head  at  the  beginning  of  the  Battle 
of  the  Sea  of  Japan,  Admiral  Togo  flew  the  signal :  "  The  destiny  of  the  Empire  depends  on 
your  action." 


LOSS   OF   JAPAN'S    MOST    FAMOUS   SHIP. 

HE  loss  of  Togo's  flagship,  tlie  Mikasa,  which  suddenly 
took  fire  and  sank  with  hundreds  of  men  at  Sasebo  on  Sep- 
tember II,  is  claimed  by  some  to  be  connected  with  the  dissatis- 
faction which  is  felt  in  Japan  over  the  peace  terms.  The  Wash- 
ington Star,  however,  finds  it  "  impossible  to  see  by  what  line  of 
reasoning  even  a  furious  Japanese  fanatic  could  think  to  further 
the  cause  of  the  so-called 
war  party  by  destroying 
one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  Japan's  war-engines," 
and  says : 

"It  is  entirely  possible 
to  account  for  the  Mika- 
ja  catastrophe  without  re- 
sorting to  the  extreme  de- 
vice of  blaming  the  Jap- 
anese radicals.  Despite 
the  excellent  discipline 
on  board  the  war-ves- 
sel, probably  comparable 
with  the  finest  naval  or- 
ganization in  the  world, 
there  is  a  wide  margin  of 
chance  for  accident.  Had 
the  battle  -  ship  Maine 
been  sunk  in  an  entirely 
friendly  harbor  without 
signs  of  an  explosion 
from  the  outside  there 
would  have  been  no 
doubt    whatever    in    the 

American  mind  that  the  cau.se  was  accidental  and  there  would 
have  been  no  disposition  especially  to  regard  the  calamity  as  indi- 
cative of  a  lax  state  of  discipline  or  a  weakening  of  the  patriotic 
devotion  of  the  officers  and  men." 

The  Mikasa  was  considered  the  most  famous  ship  afloat.  Per- 
haps no  ship  has  ever  had  a  greater  or  more  glorious  experience 
than  she  went  through.  She  was  engaged  in  most  of  the  naval 
encounters  around  Port  Arthur.  At  the  beginnmg  of  the  battle  of 
the  Sea  of  Japan  Admiral  Togo  flew  from  her  mast  the  signal 
"The  destiny  of  the  Empire  depends  on  your  action,"  and  when 
the  fight  was  on  he  brought  her  nearest  of  all  his  battle-ships  to 
the  Russian  line.  Her  losses  were  heavier  than  those  of  any  other 
vessel  in  his  fleet.  As  the  war  is  now  over,  her  destruction  causes, 
if  we  except  the  men  who  went  down  with  her,  no  more  than  a 
serious  monetary  damage  to  Japan.  But  such  would  not  have 
been  the  case  if  the  disaster  had  occurred  at  a  somewhat  earher 
date.     Says  the  Buffalo  £';ir^r^jj-.- 

"  Five  months  ago  the  news  that  the  Japanese  battle-ship  Mikasa 
had  been  blown  up  and  sunk  would  have  raised  Russian  hopes 
higher  than  they  have  been  at  any  time  during  the  war  and  would 
have  brought  consternation  to  the  friends  of  Japan  throughout  the 
world.  Japan  entered  the  war  with  only  five  modern  battle-ships. 
Two  of  these  were  lost  i-n  the  e»arly  stages  of  the  blockade  of  Port 
Arthur,  altho  the  Japanese  did  not  officially  admit  the  loss  of  more 
than  one  until  after  the  defeat  of  Rozhdestvensky.  If  the  disaster 
to  the  Mikasa  had  occurred  before  that  event,  Japan  would  have 
been  left  with  only  two  up-to-date  battle-ships  to  face  the  great 
fleet  of  the  Russian  admiral,  which  included  eight  battle-ships. 
As  the  event  proved,  the  superiority  of  Japanese  gunnery  and  sea- 
manship probably  would  have  triumphed  against  even  these  odds, 
but  until  the  test  was  made  it  would  not  have  been  thought  possi- 
ble that  Admiral  Togo  would  even  hazard  a  general  battle  against 


so  superior  a  force,  much  less  that  he  could  have  won.  Hence. 
if  this  disaster  to  the  Mikasa  had  occurred  before  the  battle  in  the 
Sea  of  Japan,  it  might  easily  have  changed  the  entire  current  of 
the  war. 

"  As  matters  are,  the  loss  of  the  Mikasa  weakens  the  Japanese 
navy,  but  it  can  have  no  effect  on  the  peace  already  concluded. 
It  is  merely  one  of  tlie  singular  eccentricities  of  fate  that,  after 
passing  safely  through  the  extreme  trial  of  battles  and  of  the  long 
Port-Arthur  blockade,  the  Mikasa  should  have  been  destroyed 
while  lying  peacefully  at  anchor  in  a  home  harbor." 


A  NEW  OUTBREAK  IN  THE  CAUCASUS. 

IN  commenting  upon  the  present  uprising  in  the  Caucasus  the 
Chicago  Daily  ?^'civs  says  that  "tiiere  is  reason  to  think  that 
it  is  not  simply  a  sporadic  outbreak  due  to  a  cla.sh  between  rival 

races."  The  Boston  Her- 
ald declares  that  it  "is 
more  serious  than  any 
disturbance  of  the  peace 
that  has  occurred  in 
Russia  during  the  past 
year  and  a  half."  In- 
deed, the  American  pres.s. 
generally  appear  to  be- 
lieve that  the  troubles  in 
this  supposed  cradle  of 
the  Caucasian  races  pres- 
ent a  very  difficult  prob- 
lem for  the  Russian 
Government  to  solve. 
From  the  Baku  district 
in  the  Caucasus  comes 
nearly  one-half  of  the 
world's  petroleum.  Rus- 
sia depends  almost  en- 
tirely upon  this  district 
for  her  supply  of  oil,  and 
besidess  draws  much  of 
her  iron,  .salt,  sulfur,  cobalt,  copper,  and  manganese  ore  from 
its  many  valuable  mines.  Despatches  report  that  the  insur- 
gents have  set  fire  to  the  oil-wells,  destroyed  the  machinery  at 
the  mines,  and  so  disabled  all  transportation  facilities  that  busi- 
ness has  been  brought  to  a  complete  standstill.  The  troops  were 
unable  to  cope  with  the  situation.  The  whole  Tatar  population 
rose,  and,  joined  by  five  thousand  Kurds  from  the  Persian  banks 
of  the  Alas  River,  devastated  the  country  for  miles,  wiping  out 
many  Armenian  villages  and  killing  hundreds  of  people. 

There  appears  to  be  no  direct  connection  between  the  present 
upheaval  in  the  Caucasus  and  the  disturbances  which  have  oc- 
curred elsewhere  in  the  Russian  Empire,  aitho  a  discontent  with 
the  government  similar  to  that  in  Poland  and  Finland  has  of  course 
been  noted.     Says  the  New  Orleans  Picayune: 

"The  worst  trouble  in  the  Caucasus  is  in  the  racial  antipathies 
complicated  with  religious  and  other  differences.  The  population 
of  the  region  is  composed  of  many  different  races  having  different 
languages,  different  forms  of  religion,  and  racial  antipathies,  which 
cause  constant  friction.  It  is  said  that  sixty-eight  different  lan- 
guages are  spoken  in  the  Caucasus,  and,  altho  the  population  is 
large,  less  than  a  third  is  actually  Russian.  The  Armenians  are 
at  outs  with  the  Government,  owing  to  differences  over  the  church 
property  and  the  efforts  of  the  authorities  to  thoroughly  Russianize 
the  province.  The  Tatars  or  Mohammedan  population  of  the 
province  are  in  constant  feud  with  the  Armenians  and  secretly  dis- 
loyal to  the  Government.  While  the  present  outbreak  started  with 
a  tribal  and  racial  fight  between  the  Tatars  and  the  Armenians, 
it  has  ended  in  a  combat  between  both  factions  or  races  and  the 
Government,  a  three-cornered  fight,  in  which  massacre,  pillage, 
and  incendiarism  have  played  conspicuous  parts." 

Numerically  the  Tatars  are  the  preponderant  race  in  the  Cau- 
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casus.  Their  stubborn  resistance  to  all  efforts  to  "  Russify  "  their 
native  country-,  their  inclination  to  accept  the  teachings  of  the 
Social-Democrats,  and  the  demands  they  are  making  for  self-gov- 
ernment have  undoubtedly  led  to  a  very  critical  situation.  Hence 
the  Chicago  Daily  iXeivs  (above  quoted)  remarks  : 

"The  present  outbreak,  whatever  aspect  it. may  assume  now, 
is  undoubtedly  an  expression  of  this  revolutionary  impulse.  Rus- 
sian tyranny  and  ineptitude  in  governing  subject  peoples  are  at  last 
having  their  effect  on  the  inliabitantsof  the  Caucasus.  The  prob 
lem  of  the  Caucasians,  like  the  problems  of  the  Poles,  the  Finns, 
the  Jews,  and  Russia's  other  oppressed  subjects,  is  becoming  a 
matter  of  imminent  and  vital  concern  to  the  empire." 


DECREASING    USE   OF   WHISKY. 

J.V.MtS  DALRVMl'LK,  the  (Glasgow  street-railway  expert, 
in  speaking  of  hio  recent  visit  to  this  country.  "  mentions," 
says  one  paper,  "  the  absence  of  drunken  men  from  the  streets  of 
Chicago  as  something  that  attracted  his  attention  and  roused  his 
admiration  throughout  his  stay  here."  Other  travelers  have  also 
noted  and  commented  upon  this  temperance  of  American  working 
men  as  contrasted  with  the  people  of  northern  European  countries. 
The  correctness  of  their  observations  seems  to  be  indicated  by 
the  statistics  compiled  regarding  the  consumption  of  intoxicating 
drinks.  The  report  for  the  fiscal  year  by  Commissioner  Yerkes 
of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  shows  that  704,040  gallons  less 
of  whisky  were  consumed  in  1904  than  in  1903  in  tlie  Ihiited  States. 
On  file  other  hand,  however,  a  considerable  increase  in  tlie  u.se  of 
beer  was  recorded  ;  but  as  whisky  is  blamed  for  most  of  the  drunk- 
enness in  the  land,  the  increasing  unpopularity  of  this  beverage 
is  looked  upon  as  a  distinct  victory  for  the  cau.se  of  temperance. 
The  Boston  y<7«r««/ ascribes  the  more  "  sensible  "  drinking-habits 
"coming  into  vogue"  in  the  United  States  to  the  influence  of  the 
German  element  in  our  population.  Tlie  New  York  Sun,  however. 
gives  the  following  reasons  for  the  sobriety  of  the  American  work- 
ing classes : 

"A  growing  understanding  of  the  dangers  of  even  moderate  in- 
dulgence in  ■  hard  '  liquor  and  an  increasing  tendency  on  the  part 
of  employers  to  demand  practical  abstinence  from  drink  among 
their  employees  account  for  tlie  present  demand  for  comparatively 
innocuous  drinks  and  the  decrease  in  the  sales  of  the  more  power- 
ful stimulants. 

"A  very  large  number  of  the  wage-earners  in  America,  by  the 
terms  of  their  contracts  with  tlieir  employers,  are  bound  to  abstain 
from  intoxicants,  keep  out  of  saloons,  and  lead  lives  of  temperance 
and  sobriety.  This  number  is  increasing  annually  as  corporations 
realize  the  danger  involved  in  committing  important  tasks  to  men 
with  fuddled  minds.  Competition  carries  on  a  temperance  crusade 
of  Its  own,  for  the  drinking-man  learns  that  he  is  not  as  valuable 
to  his  employer  as  his  non-drinking  shopmate.  When  the  time 
comes  to  lay  off  a  portion  of  the  working  force  the  total  abstainer 
is  not  the  first  to  go.  His  work  may  be  done  no  better  than  that 
of  the  others,  but  he  is  more  dependable  and  thus  more  valuable 
to  his  employer." 

.  It  is  contended  by  .some  sociologists  that  the  Americans  would 
be  the  most  sober  people  in  the  world  if  they  would  substitute  beer 
for  whisky  as  their  national  drink,  as  malt  beverages  rarely  lead  to 
excessive  drinking.     Says  the  Houston  /V.v/.- 

"  People  can  become  intoxicated  by  beer,  just  as  they  can  by 
overindulgence  of  coffee,  but  it  is  comparatively  rare  that  beer  is 
consumed  in  harmful  quantities.  The  experience  of  the  Ihiited 
States  army  during  the  canteen  days  was  that  there  was  a  compar- 
ative absence  of  drunkenness  among  the  soldiers  when  beer  and 
light  wines  were  dispensed  at  the  post  exchanges.  An  additional 
explanation  of  the  growing  consumption  of  beer  is  that  it  has  be- 
come an  article  of  almost  universal  table  u.se.  Millions  of  families 
have  become  accustomed  to  drinking  beer  at  meal  time." 

When  Seth  Low  was  mayor  of  Brooklyn  there  were,  as  the  Bos- 
ton 'Fraiiscript  recalls,  two  kinds  of  saloon  licenses  — one  jierni it- 
ting  the  sale  of  beer  only,  the  other  of  a  higher  price  allowing  the 


sale  of  spirits  and  all  other  intoxicants.  A  tabulated  statement 
shows  that  during  those  times  in  the  precincts  in  Brooklyn  where 
there  were  mostly  beer  saloons  the  proportion  of  arrests  to  the 
population  was  one-half  to  four-fifths  of  one  per  cent.,  while  in  the 
precincts  in  which  most  of  the  whisky  saloons  were  located  the 
proportion  was  between  eleven  and  twelve  per  cent.  The  presi- 
dent of  a  large  brewery  u.ses  these  facts  to  prove  that  the  brewers 
and  the  advocates  of  temperance  and  prohibition  have  all  been 
wrong  and  unreasonable  in  the  stand  they  have  taken  on  the  liquor 
question,  and  says: 

"The  l)rewers  of  this  country  have  made  one  big  mistake  for 
many  years,  and  that  is  to  have  allowed  public  opinion  to  associate 
their  interests  with  those  of  whisky-makers.  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  in  common  between  the  two  interests.  On  the  contrary, 
their  interests  are  vitally  and  seriously  opposed.  Prohibition 
means  invariably  the  continued  sale  of  whisky  by  illicit  methods 
in  a  State  or  Territory  and  the  shutting  down  of  sales  of  beer, 
which  can  be  handled  only  in  bulk. 

"  I  wisli  I  could  prevail  upon  every  one  to  agree  to  local-option 
laws  in  every  State,  to  make  common  cause  with  the  temperance 
advocates  in  this  respect,  the  only  condition  being  that  when  the 
question  of  'wet '  or  'dry  "  is  submitted  to  a  county  there  shall  be 
a  separate  and  distinct  vote  as  between  whisky  and  beer ;  that  is, 
that  the  question  should  be  submitted  as  to  whether  the  people 
wanted  beer  and  similar  mild  drinks  continued  on  sale  and  whether 
they  wanted  the  really  alcoholic  drinks  continued.  I  am  satisrted 
that  in  nearly  every  local-option  county  in  the  United  States  the 
sale  of  beer  would  not  be  forbidden,  while  the  sentiment  as  to 
whisky  would  probably  remain  about  as  it  is." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

It  i.s  natural  that  both  Russia  and  Japan  should  look  with  some  distrust  on  the 
scheme  for  dividini^  Sakhalien.  Each  will  suspect  that  it  is  holding  the  Sakh. — 
The  Chicago  Trilnine. 

"  Recent  revelations,"  says  the  Baltimore  5««."show  that  there  is  graft  even 
in  coffins."  The  country  would  be  better  off  if  more  of  the  grafters  were  there. — 
The  Kansas  Ci/y  Journal. 

Hawaii  says  that  it  has  volcanoes  like  those  on  the  moon.  .Another  respect  in 
wliich  Hawaii  resembles  the  moor  is  that  both  will  ijet  statehood  about  the  same 
time.—  7'/^^  Atlanta  Journal. 

The  Japs  are  not  consistent  in  opposing  the  desire  of  Russia  to  fortify  the 
north  of  Saghalien  Island.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  more  the  Russians 
fortify,  the  easier  it  is  for  the  Japs  to  take.—  The  Chicago  News. 

The  Man  for  the  Job.—'"  I  wish  I  was  batk  on  earth  again,"  sighed  Methu- 
selah, "just  starting  in  to  live  my  life."  "  Pooh,  what  could  you  do  ?"  sneered 
Baron  Munchausen.  "  Among  tlie  hustling  moderns  you'd  be  clean  out  of  the 
running."  '•  No  I  wouldn't,"  retorted  Methuselah  confidently.  "  As  soon  as 
they  found  out  who  I  was  they'd  want  nie  to  boss  that  Panama  canal."— 77;tf 
Houston  Chronicle. 


THE   DEBT  THAT  CAN   NEVER    BE   REPAID. 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


ARTISTIC    PHOTOGRAPHY    IN    AMERICA. 

NOT  a  few  will  read  with  surprise  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Caffin,  one  of  our  best  known  art  critics,  that 
as  a  medium  for  rendering  the  subtleties  of  light  the  camera  may 
yet  prove  its  superiority  over  the  brush.  It  is  from  Rembrandt 
and  Velasquez  and  from  Whistler,  in  their  interpretation  of  light, 
writes  Mr.  Caffin,  that  those  American  photographers  who  ap- 
proach photography  as  an  art  "  are  seeking  and  will  discover  their 
best  inspiration."  While  foreign  photographers,  as  a  rule,  con- 
tinues the  writer,  show  more  regard  for  "  composition  "  and  more 
taste  in  choice  of  subject.  "  the  American  photographer,  like  the 
American  painter,  is  apt  to  show  preference  for  technical  prob- 
lems." And  the  technical  problem  which  chiefly  occupies  the 
American  picture-maker,  the  problem  of  light,  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Caffin,  "  the  one  in  which  photography  will  ultimately  manifest  its 
most  individual  and  characteristic  possibilities." 

These  statements  are  found  in  a  special  number  of  The  Studio 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  "Art  in  Photography,"  to  which  Mr. 

Caffin  contributes  a 
sketch  of  the  develop- 
ment of  this  new  art 
in  the  United  States. 
Side  by  side  with  the 
advance  of  painting  in 
America  since  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition  of 
1876,  he  tells  us,  has 
gone  a  development  of 
the  artistic  side  of  pho- 
tO'^raphy.  From  a  tend- 
ency at  first  to  imitate 
the  effects  of  other  me- 
diums, such  as  water- 
colors  or  crayons,  ar- 
tistic photography  has 
now  turned  its  attention 
toward  the  discovery  of 
its  own  distinctive  pos- 
sibilities. To-day  the 
serious  student  of  pho- 
tography, writes  Mr. 
Caffin,  "when  he  has 
turned  to  painting  for 
instruction  in  artistic 
matters,  has  sought  to 
emulate  neither  the  technique  of  painting  nor  the  manner  of  vari- 
ous painters,  but  has  borrowed  and  adapted  to  his  own  medium 
the  general  principles  applicable  to  all  forms  of  pictorial  repre- 
sentation " — those  of  composition,  chiaroscuro,  atmospheric  and 
textural  illusion,  color,  tone,  and  values.     He  .says: 

"  In  adjusting  tiieir  pursuit  of  these  qualities  to  the  characteris- 
tic possibilities  of  the  camera,  the  best  American  photographers 
have  put  themselves  in  line  with  the  most  modern  workers  in 
painting.  For  the  latest  phase  of  the  latter,  the  most  important 
contribution  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  the  closer  analysis  of  the 
action  of  light,  especially  in  relation  to  the  rendering  of  atmos- 
phere and  values ;  and  the  best  American  photographers,  recogni- 
zing that  light  is  their  palette,  have,  as  a  body,  ventured  further  in 
the  direction  of  these  qualities  and  achieved  more  success,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  than  those  of  Europe.  At  any  rate,  to  appraise 
their  work  justly  one  must  realize  that  the  attainment  of  these 
qualities  has  been  their  first  pursuit,  and  that  by  means  of  them 
they  have  sought  particularly  to  make  their  prints  embody  per- 
sonal expression.  In  many  cases,  no  doubt,  this  motive  of  the 
subtle  rendering  of  the  '  values'— a  term,  by  the  way,  which  has 
a  different  ireaning  here  from  what  it  has  in  England,  being  used 
to  discriminate  between  the  various  modifications  in  the  quantity 


of  light  reflected  from  every  object  and  the  variations  of  local 
color  effected  by  the  intervening  planes  of  the  atmosphere— has 
led  to  certain  deficiencies  in  American  prints. 

"They  are  apt  to  exhibit  a  lack  of  regard  for  form  ;  to  be  defi- 
cient in  '  tactile  '  qualities  and  in  structural  force  ;  in  fact,  to  slur 


MR.  ALFRED  STIEGLITZ, 

Editor  of  Camera  Work,  wlio  has  played  a 
leading  part  in  the  development  of  artist  photo- 
graphy in  America.  He  stands  for  "  the  integ- 
rity and  independence  of  the  pliotographic 
medium." 


THK    rORTKOI.KJ. 

By  Clarence  II.  White. 

over  the  architectonics  of  actual  building  up  of  the  composition, 
and  to  be  satisfied  with  the  surface  appearances;  perhaps,  in  con- 
sequence, a  little  overburdened  with  emotionalism — in  a  general 
way,  too  feminine  in  character.  Indeed,  I  believe  it  would  be 
just  to  state  the  matter  more  strongly  and  admit  that  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  these  deficiencies  characterize  a  large  proportion  of 
the  Ijest  prints  which  have  been  produced  in  the  United  States. 
The  result  is  that  a  number  of  them  together  may  produce  an  im- 
pression of  tentative  effort  and  experimenting,  rather  than  of  sol- 
idly achieved  results." 

These  shortcomings,  Mr.  Caffin  asserts  by  way  of  abatement, 
are  the  very  result  of  tireless  experimentation,  inducing  in  its  turn 


THE      HAND     OE     M/N. 

By  Alfred  Stieglitz. 

"an  alertness  to  impressions,  a  spirit  of  investigation,  .  .  .  that 
represent  a  very  appropriate  attitude  toward  an  art  still  so  young 
as  photography."  The  consequence  is  that  "  you  are  likely  to  find 
more  evidences  of  originality,  and  more  food  for  conjecture  as  to 
whither  the  art  may  ultimately  tend,  in  a  collection  of  the  best 
American  prints  than  in  a  corresponding  number  of  foreign  ones." 
As  to  the  methods  by  which  the  more  advanced  photographers 
achieve  their  results,  Mr.  Caffin  writes  : 

"  These  are  for  the  most  part  based  upon  the  recognition  of  the 
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virtue  of  the  '  straight "  negative  i  one.  that  is  to  say.  which  has 
been  subject  to  no  subsequent  alterations,  unless  it  be  the  local  re- 
ducing or  strengthening  of  certain  parts  by  chemical  applications. 
It  remains,  as  it  was  at  first,  a  direct  result  of  the  logic  of  chemi- 
cal cause  and  effect,  obtained  by  regulating  the  degree  of  intensity 
to  which  it  is  developed.  This  is  not  generally  believed  ;  yet  it  is 
a  fact,  so  far  as  concerns  the  present  work  of  all  the  leading  piio- 
tographers.  And  it  is  a  very  important  fact,  since  it  shows  a  reli- 
ance primarily  upon  the  scientific  qualities  of  the  medium.  To 
play  all  kinds  of  tricks  with  the  plate,  as  used  to  be  a  not  unusual 
habit  over  here,  proved  nothing  but  the  ingenuity,  oftentimes  per- 
verse, of  the  craftsman.  It  was  at  best  an  extraneous  ingenuity. 
not  based  upon  the  chemical  conditions  or  tending  intrinsically  to 
advance  a  knowledge  and  control  of  them.  The  need  for  it  was 
frequently  the  result  of  the  operator's  lack  of  scientific  knowledge 
in  the  handling  of  an  instrument  founded  upon  scientific  princi- 
ples." 

The  lead  in  the  advocacy  of  the  "  straight  "  negative  has  been 
taken  by  Alfred  Stieglitz.  who  is  characterized  by  Mr.  Caffin  as 
"a  thorough  scientist  and  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  artistic  "  ; 
and  it  is  very  largely  througli  his  influence  "  that  the  development 
of  pictorial  photography  in  the  United  States  has  proceeded  at 
every  stage  upon  the  firm  Ijasisof  the  actual  chemical  and  mechan- 
ical possibilities  of  the  camera  process."  "What  charm  of  deli- 
cacy or  richness,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  of  subtle  effects  of  light 
and  atmosphere,  the  beautiful  medium  of  platinotype  may  be  made 
to  yield  without  other  manipulation  than  that  of  skilful  printing, 
aided  by  taste  and  feeling,  has  been  demonstrated  especially  by 
Alfred  Stieglitz,  Holland  F.  Day.  Clarence  H.  White,  and  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Kasebier."-  The  most  successful  manipulators  of  the 
gum-bichromate  process  are  named  as  Alvin  L.  Coburn  and  Ed- 
ward Steichen — the  latter's  prints  representing  "  pretty  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  the  best  that  photography  has  yet  accomplished,"  tho 
their  defect  is  that  "  their  character  is  too  conspicuously  a  paint- 
er's." They  may  be  regarded,  adds  Mr.  Cafifin,  as  brilliant  aber- 
rations from  the  path  which  American  photographers,  whose  ideal 
is  to  stand  for  the  independence  and  integrity  of  photography,  are 
treading. 


THE    FIRST   CONGRESS   OF    ESPERANTISTS. 

"  I  '  HE  recent  international  Congress  of  Esperantists  at  Bou- 
-'■  logne  has  called  attention  to  the  remarkable  spread  of  Es- 
peranto, an  artificial  language  invented  to  supply  a  universal  me- 
dium of  international  communication.  Dr.  Ludwig  Zamenhof,  a 
Russian  Jewish  physician  in  Warsaw,  and  inventor  of  the  new  lan- 
guage, published  his  manual  of  Esperanto  in  1887.  Now  it  is  said 
that  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons  speak  the  new  tongue, 
and  that  the  number  is  rapidly  increasing.  At  the  first  Esperan- 
tist  congress  toasts  were  responded  to  in  Esperanto  by  representa- 
tives of  eighteen  different  nations.  Already,  we  are  told,  there  is 
the  nucleus  of  an  Esperantist  literature,  comprising  translations  of 
"Hamlet,"  La  Fontaine's  "  Fables,"  "  The  Iliad."  "The  /Eneid," 
Molitre's  "  L'Avare,"and  other  standard  works.  In  this  country, 
according  to  the  New  York  Independent,  the  new  language  "  has 
been  used  for  the  amusement  of  evening  gatherings  where  all  tlie 
guests  are  required  to  speak  Esperanto  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of 
a  cent  for  every  English  word  spoken."  To  facilitate  matters  "a 
sheet  containing  the  sixteen  grammatical  rules  and  a  small  vocab- 
ulary is  sent  out  a  day  or  two  in  advance  with  the  invitation."  In 
Paris  last  winter,  states  Mr.  Emile  Herr,  who  is  quoted  in  the 
Boston  Transiript,  forty-five  public  courses  in  Esperanto  were 
given,  and  it  is  taught  in  twenty  French  schools  for  boys  and  girls. 
Mr.  Herr  gives  the  following  picture  of  Dr.  Zamenhof: 

"  He  is  forty-six,  a  shy.  gentle  little  man,  seldom  speaking,  blush- 
ing when  ajiplauded,  stuttering  if  suddenly  accosted,  and  dismayed 
when  people  call  him  '  master.'  He  wears  a  close-fitting  black 
frock  coat.  He  is  bald  as  an  egg :  his  cheeks  are  imrdered  with  a 
short  gray  beard  ;  his  strong,  straight  nose  carries  a  pair  of  thick 


round  gla.sses.  and  the  eyes  that  look  through  them  are  mild  and  a 
triHe  wearied." 

Asked  by  Mr.  Berr  for  the  story  of  his  invention,  Dr.  Zamenhof 
answered  : 

"The  original  idea  of  it  is  almost  as  old  as  I  am.  From  my 
childhood  I  was  haunted  with  the  feeling  that  it  was  a  lamentable 
thing  for  men  to  be  kept  apart  l>y  barriers  of  language:  and  I 
thought  that  that  was  a  deplorable  source  of  misunderstandings, 
quarrels,  and  stupid  hatreds.  So  I  began  to  dream  of  creating  a 
universal  language  which  should  not  supersede  any  one  tongue 
but  be  auxiliary  to  eacli. 

"  I  first  thought  of  Latin.  And  I  set  to  work  to  make  it  over 
into  a  modern  language  by  adding  the  necessary  words  and  forms 
to  adapt  Latin  to  the  requirements  of  science,  business,  and  pres- 
ent day  ideas.  Then  I  gave  up  that  plan,  and  made  up  my  mind 
it  would  be  better  to  create  an  entirely  new  language  out  of  the 
pieces  got  from  languages  already  existing.  But  here  again  the 
immensity  of  the  undertaking  discouraged  me.  As  fast  as  I  in- 
vented words  I  forgot  them  !  Then  another  idea  occurred  to  me. 
Why  not  learn  the  principal  languages  in  u.se  to-day  (I  already 
knew  Russian,  German,  Greek,  and  Latin);  retain  the  essential 
elements,  the  forms  common  to  the  majority  of  them  ;  and  weld 
those  elements  and  those  forms  into  a  simplified  idiom,  recon- 
structed along  logical  lines,  and  stripped  of  all  the  difficulties  and 
all  the  oddities  that  make  linguistic  studies  so  slow  and  painful. 

"The  language  thus  created  had  therefore  a  double  advantage: 
as  regards  grammar,  it  was  extremely  ea.sy  to  learn;  and  as  re- 
gards vocabulary,  very  easy  to  remember,  since  most  of  its  words 
were  patterned  after  French,  German,  English,  Greek,  and  Latin 
words  already  familiar.  That  is  why  I  am  able  to  say  that  a  man 
of  average  education  knows  three-quarters  of  the  E.speranto  vo- 
cabulary before  beginning  to  learn  the  lanagage." 

Dr.  Zamenhof  "s  new  language,  it  appears,  has  aroused  enthusias- 
tic opposition  as  well  as  zealous  advocacy.  Mr.  G.  S.  Street,  an 
English  essayist,  writing  in  the  London  Oictlook,  regards  the  Es- 
perantists as  "good-hearted  idealists,"  but  urges,  nevertheless, 
that  "  the  teaching  and  learning  of  Esperanto  should  be  visited 
with  thoroughly  deterrent  penalties  and  its  '  literature  '  burnt  by 
the  common  hangman."  The  whole  affair,  he  adds,  is  evil.  His 
argument  is  in  part  as  follows  : 

"  So  far  as  language  goes,  governments  understand  each  other 
already.  A  common  tongue  between  individual  people  increases 
the  chances  of  disagreement  as  well  as  those  of  agreement.  The 
bitterest  wars  have  been  civil  wars.  Peace  between  nations  does 
not  depend  on  personal  good-will,  if  that  could  be  conciliated  by 
a  common  language.  For  a  long  time  Frenchmen  have  been  pop- 
ular in  England  and  Germans  unpopular ;  yet  until  the  other  day 
most  Englishmen  regarded  France  as  a  possible  enemy  at  any  mo- 
ment and  Germany  as  our  best  friend.  These  elementary  facts 
induce  me  to  believe  the  ulterior  object  of  the  Esperantists  to  be 
unattainable  by  the  means  they  propose.  But  not  for  that  reason 
is  it  to  be  pooh-poohed  or  scoffed  at,  nor  should  they  be  regarded 
as  other  than  good-hearted  idealists  of  whom  the  world  has  all  too 
few. 

"  It  is  otherwise  with  their  immediate  object,  the  establishment 
of  their  common  language.  This  is  improbable,  perhaps,  but  it  is 
not  impossible  and  stranger  things  have  happened.  It  is  the  sort 
of  idea  which  appeals  to  the  thoughtlessly  intelligent.  Already 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons  speak  Esperanto,  and  tho 
it  may  never  spread  over  the  civilized  world  there  is  no  reason  why 
that  quarter  of  a  million  should  not  be  multiplied  many  times. 
The  thing  is  increasing  and  should  be  promptly  checked 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  idea  of  an  artificial  language,  concocted 
by  some  gifted  professor,  is  an  abomination.  A  language  is  not 
an  arbitrary  collection  of  symbols.  It  grows  with  the  growth  of 
the  men  who  speak  it.  It  is  fragrant  with  memories  and  associa- 
tions. It  is  intimate  with  the  thought  and  feeling  of  laborisg  gen- 
erations. A  tongue  from  which  all  this  is  lacking  is  not  a  tongue 
for  men.  Of  course  the  cultivated  get  more  from  a  language  than 
the  uncultivated,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  1  should  deplore  the 
abolition  of  Latin  from  our  schools — or  such  efforts  to  teach  it  as 
are  made  in  them— since  without  Latin  the  full  significance,  not 
only  of  the  languages  derived  from  it.  but  of  English  also  can  not 
be  gained.     But  the  illiterate,  too,  feel  far  more  than  the  bare 
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meaning  of  the  words  when  they  speak  their  own  tongue.  When 
one  learns  a  foreign  language,  at  first  it  is  an  affair  of  bare  sym- 
bols, to  be  sure,  but  with  increasing  knowledge  comes  increasing 
significance.  To  learn  an  artificial  language  is  to  learn  bare  sym- 
bols only." 

Mr.  J.  Pollen,  president  of  the  British  Esperanto  Association, 
answers  Mr.  Street's  objection  to  an  "  artificial  "  language  with  the 
assertion  that  "  he  might  as  well  argue  that  men  and  women  ought 
not  to  wear  clothes,  and  that  every  triumph  of  man  over  nature  is 
an  abomination."  Esperanto,  he  adds.  "  will  make  the  learning  of 
foreign  languages  more  easy  ;  .  .  .  it  will  do  for  Europe  what  Hin- 
dustani, a  language  made  in  much  the  same  way,  has  done  and  is 
doing  tor  India." 


HOLMES   THE    "AMERICAN    STERNE." 

THE  keynote  of  an  estimate  of  the  personality  of  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  contained  in  a  volume  called  "Cambridge 
Sketches,"  by  Frank  Preston  Stearns,  is  given  in  the  phrase  which 
names  him  "the  American  Sterne  ;"  for  like  his  prototype,  who 
found  a  vehicle  for  his  wit  in  the  oddities  and  mishaps  of  English 
middle-class  domestic  life,  the  American  is  shown  to  have  sought 
his  "  in  the  contrasts  and  incongruities  of  a  Boston  boarding-house." 
By  way  of  general  estimate  the  writer  says: 

"  He  was  a  bright  man,  and  possessed  a  peculiar  mental  quality 
of  his  own  ;  but  as  we  think  of  him  now  we  can  hardly  call  him  a 
genius.  He  would  evidently  have  liked  in  his  youth  to  iiave  made 
a  profession  of  literature  ;  but  his  verse  lacked  the  charm  and  uni- 
versality which  made  Longfellow  popular  so  readily  ;  nor  did  he 
possess  the  daring  spirit  of  innovation  with  which  Emerson  star- 
tled and  convinced  his  contemporaries.  He  first  tried  the  law,  and 
as  that  did  not  suit  his  taste  he  fell  into  medicine,  but  evidently 
without  any  natural  bent  or  inclination  for  the  profession,  lie  was 
fond  of  the  university,  and  when,  after  a  temporary  professorship 
at  Dartmouth  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  anatomy  at  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School,  his  friends  realized  that  he  had  found  his 
right  position." 

Dr.  Holmes's  lecturing  manner  is  described  as  "incisive  and 
sometimes  pungent,  like  his  conversation,  but  alwaysgood-humored 
and  well  calculated  to  make  an  impression  even  on  the  most  lym- 
phatic temperaments."  His  ready  fund  of  wit  was  often  drawn 
upon  to  revive  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  audience,  "and  many  of 
his  jests  have  become  a  kind  of  legendary  lore  at  the  medical 
school."  His  literary  sponsor,  it  appears,  was  James  Russell  Low- 
ell, and  his  entrance  into  the  field  where  he  is  widest  known  was 
accomplished  in  the  following  manner: 

"The  doctor  was  forty-eight  when  The  Atlantic  Monthly  ap- 
peared before  the  public,  and  according  to  his  own  confession  he 
had  long  since  given  up  hope  of  a  literary  life.  We  hardly  know 
another  instance  like  it;  but  so  much  the  better  for  him.  He  had 
no  immature  efforts  of  early  life  to  regret;  and  when  the  cask  was 
once  tapped,  the  old  wine  came  forth  with  a  fine  bouquet.  When 
Phillips  and  Sampson  consulted  Lowell  in  regard  to  the  editorship 
of  the  Atlantic,  he  said  at  once,  '  We  must  get  something  from 
Oliver  W'endell  Holmes.'  He  was  Lowell's  great  discovery,  and 
proved  to  be  his  best  card — a  clear,  shining  light,  and  not  an  igttis 
Jatuus. 

"  When  the  '  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-table  '  first  appeared, 
few  were  in  the  secret  of  its  authorship,  and  everybody  asked. 
Who  is  this  new  luminary?  It  was  exactly  what  the  more  intelli- 
gent public  wanted,  and  Holmes  jumped  at  once  into  the  position 
in  literature  which  he  has  held  ever  since.  Readers  were  de- 
lighted with  his  wit,  surprised  at  his  originality,  and  impressed  by 
his  proverbial  wisdom.  It  was  the  advent  of  a  sound,  healthy  in- 
telligence, not  unlike  that  of  President  Lincoln,  which  could  deal 
with  commonplace  subjects  in  a  significant  and  characteristic  man- 
ner. Tiie  landlady's  daughter,  the  schoolmistress,  little  Boston, 
and  the  young  man  called  John  are  as  real  and  tangible  as  the 
dramatis  persona  in  one  of  Moliere's  plays.  They  seem  more 
real  to  us  than  many  of  the  distinguished  men  and  women  whom 

we  read  of  in  the  newspapers 

"  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-table'  is  an  irregular  pano- 
rama of  human  life  without  either  a  definite  beginning  or  end — un- 


less the  autocrat's  offering  himself  to  the  schoolmistress  (an  inci- 
dent which  only  took  place  on  paper)  can  be  considered  so;  but 
it  is  by  no  means  a  patchwork.  He  talks  of  horse-racing,  the  Mill- 
erites,  elm-trees.  Dr.  Johnson,  the  composition  of  poetry,  and 
much  else;  but  these  subjects  are  introduced  and  treated  with  an 
adroitness  that  amounts  to  consummate  art.  He  is  always  at  the 
boarding-house,  and  if  his  remarks  sometimes  shoot  over  the  heads 
of  his  auditors,  it  is  only  because  he  intends  that  they  sliould. 
The  first  ten  or  fifteen  pages  of  the  '  Autocrat '  are  written  in  such 
a  cold,  formal,  and  pedantic  manner  that  the  wonder  is  that  Low- 
ell should  have  published  it  After  that  the  style  suddenly  changes 
and  the  doctor  becomes  himself.  It  is  like  a  conventional  call 
which  ends  in  a  sympathetic  conversation.  Dr.  Holmes's  humor 
permeates  every  sentence  that  he  wrote.  Even  in  his  most  seri- 
ous moods  we  meet  with  it  in  a  peculiar  phrase  or  the  use  of  some 
exceptional  word.  Now  and  then  his  wit  is  very  brilliant,  lighting 
up  its  surroundings  like  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  meteor." 

The  common  view  of  the  Cambridge  school  as  a  solidarity 
whose  parts  are  cemented  by  the  ties  of  personal  friendship  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  account  given  of  Dr.  Holmes  in  his  social  rela- 
tions. He  lived,  says  the  essayist,  amid  a  comparatively  narrow 
circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances.  He  attended  the  Saturday 
Club,  but  Lowell  appears  to  have  been  the  only  member  of  it  with 
whom  he  was  on  confidential  terms.  He  was  rarely  seen  or  heard 
of  in  Longfellow's  house.  "  He  does  not  speak  overmuch  of 
Emerson  in  his  letters,  and  does  not  mention  Hawthorne,  Thoreau, 
or  Alcott,  so  far  as  we  know,  at  all.  They  do  not  appear  to  have 
attracted  his  attention." 


WAGNER'S   IDEA   OF   ART. 

RICHARD  WAGNER  is  unique  among  men  of  genius,  says 
Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  inasmuch  as  in  him  "  the  musician,  the 
poet,  the  playwright,  the  thinker,  the  administrator,  all  worked  to 
a  single  end,  built  up  a  single  structure."  May  we  not  admit,  sug- 
gests Mr.  Symons,  that  the  typical  art  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  art  for  which  it  is  most  likely  to  be  remembered,  has  been  the 
art,  musical  and  dramatic,  of  Richard  Wagner?  In  The  Quar- 
terly Review  (London)  Mr.  Symons  reviews  Wagner's  theoret- 
ical writings,  of  which  the  main  value,  we  are  told,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  "wholly  the  personal  expression  of  an  artist  en- 
gaged in  creative  work,  finding  out  theories  by  the  way,  as  he 
comes  upon  obstacles  or  aids  in  the  nature  of  things."  It  may  be 
contended,  says  Mr.  Symons,  that  only  this  kind  of  criticism,  the 
criticism  of  a  creative  artist,  is  of  any  real  va'lue.  In  Wagner's 
"A  Communication  to  My  Friends,"  which  is  described  as  "an 
autobiography  of  ideas,"  we  see  the  growth  of  a  great  artist,  says 
the  English  critic,  more  clearly  perhaps  than  we  see  it  in  any  sim- 
ilar document.     We  read  further : 

"  Wagner  looked  upon  genius  as  an  immense  receptivity,  a  re- 
ceptivity so  immense  that  it  filled  and  overflowed  the  being,  thus 
forcing  upon  it  the  need  to  create.  And  he  distinguished  between 
the  two  kinds  of  artist,  feminine  and  masculine;  the  feminine  who 
absorbs  only  art,  and  the  masculine  who  absorbs  life  itself,  and 
from  life  derives  the  new  material  which  he  will  turn  into  a  new 
and  living  art.  He  shows  us,  in  his  own  work,  the  gradual  way  in 
which  imitation  passed  into  production,  the  unconscious  molding 
of  the  stuff  of  his  art  from  within,  as  one  need  after  another  arose, 
the  way  in  which  every  innovation  in  form  came  from  a  single 
cause:  the  necessity  '  to  convey  to  others  as  vividly  and  intelligi- 
bly as  possible  what  his  own  mind's  eye  had  seen.'  .  .  .  Nothing 
ever  happens  to  him  in  vain;  nothing  that  touches  him  goes  by 
without  his  seizing  it ;  he  seizes  nothing  from  which  he  does  not 
wring  out  its  secret,  its  secret  for  him.  Thus  his  work  and  all  his 
practical  energies  grow  alike  out  of  the  very  soil  and  substance  of 
his  life  ;  thus  they  are  vital,  and  promise  continuance  of  vitality, 
as  few  other  works  and  deeds  of  art  in  our  time  can  be  said  to  do." 

Wagner's  fundamental  artistic  ideas,  says  Mr.  Symons,  are  for- 
mulated in  two  of  the  earliest  of  his  prose  writings,  "The  Art- 
work of  the  Future"  (1849)  and  "Opera  and  Drama"  (1851). 
Summarizing  these  ideas,  Mr.  Symons  writes: 

"  In  '  The  Art-work  of  the  Future  '  Wagner  defines  art  as  '  an 
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immediate  vital  act,"  the  expression  of  man,  as  man  is  the  expres- 
sion ot  nature.  .  .  .  '  Art  is  an  mbred  craving  of  the  natural,  gen- 
uine, and  uncorrupted  man."  not  an  artificial  product,  and  not  a 
product  of  mind  only,  which  produces  science,  but  of  that  deeper 
impulse  which  is  unconscious 

"  In  his  consideration  of  art  Wagner  sets  down  two  broad  divi- 
sions :  art  as  derived  directly  from  man,  and  art  as  shaped  by  man 
from  the  stuff  of  nature.  In  the  first  division  he  sets  dance  (or 
motion),  tone,  and  poetry,  in  which  man  is  himself  the  subject  and 
agent  of  his  own  artistic  treatment;  in  the  second,  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting,  in  which  man  '  «ixtends  the  longing  for  ar- 
tistic portrayal  to  the  objects  of  surrounding,  allied,  ministering' 
nature.' 

"The  ground  of  all  human  art  is  bodily  motion.  Into  bodily 
motion  comes  rhythm,  which  is  '  the  mind  of  dance  and  the  skele- 
ton of  tone.'  Tone  is  '  tiie  heart  of  man,  through  which  dance 
and  poetry  arc  l^rought  to  mutual  understanding.'  This  organic 
being  is  '  clothed  upon  with  the  flesh  of  the  word.'  Thus,  in  the 
purely  human  arts,  we  rise  from  bodily  motion  to  poetry,  to  which 
man  adds  himself  as  singer  and  actor;  and  we  have  at  once  the 
lyric  art-work  out  of  which  comes  the  perfected  form  of  lyric, 
drama.  Tliis.  as  he  conceives  it,  is  to  arise  when  '  the  pride  of  all 
three  arts  in  their  own  self-sufficiency  shall  break  to  pieces  and 
pass  over  into  love  for  one  another.' 

"  Where  we  sec  tragedy  supreme  in  Shakespeare  and  music  su- 
preme in  Beethoven  we  see  two  great  halves  of  one  universal  whole. 
It  remains  for  the  art  of  the  future  to  combine  these  two  halves  in 
one;  and,  in  the  process  of  joining,  all  the  other  arts  will  find 
their  place,  as  they  help  toward  the  one  result." 

Mr.  Symonds  concludes: 

"  Whether  or  no  the  '  art-work  of  the  future  '  is  to  be  on  the  lines 
which  Wagner  laid  down  ;  whether  Beethoven  may  not  satisfy  the 
musical  sense  more  completely  on  one  side,  and  Shakespeare  the 
dramatic  sense  on  the  other;  whether,  in  any  case,  more  has  been 
demonstrated  than  that  in  Germany,  the  soil  of  music  and  the  only 
soil  in  which  drama  has  never  taken  root,  music  is  required  to  give 
dramatic  poetry  life — all  this  matters  little.  A  man  with  a  genius 
for  many  arts  has  brought  those  arts,  in  his  own  work,  more  inti- 
mately into  union  than  they  have  ever  before  been  brought;  and 
he  lias  delighted  the  world  with  this  combination  of  arts  as  few 
men  of  special  genius  have  ever  done  with  the  representation  of 
their  work  in  special  arts." 


AFTER    IIVIPRESSIONISIVI,  WHAT? 

"  W/  i''  are  on  the  morrow  of  something  in  art;  are  we  likewise 
*  *  on  the  eve  of  something.?"  Charles  Morice,  with  this 
sentence,  opens  in  the  Mercure  de  Fratice  an  inquiry  into  the  ac- 
tual tendencies  of  the  plastic  arts.  He  reviews  the  present  art  sit- 
uation, particularly  in  painting,  points  out  the  prevailing  confusion 
of  .ftv/rt'jT  and  virtual  disappearance  of  schools,  and  essays  to  as- 
certain what  ideals  and  ideas  are  influencing  the  work  of  the 
younger  artists  of  the  day.  He  has  obtained  interesting  expres- 
sions of  opinion  from  a  considerable  number  of  such  artists,  hav- 
ing put  to  them  in  an  identical  letter  the  following  questions, 
among  others  of  a  more  technical  nature  : 

1.  Do  you  feel  that  to-day  art  tends  to  take  new  directions.'' 

2.  Is  impressionism  dead.''     If  so,  is  it  possible  to  revive  it? 

3.  What  is  the  significance  of  Whistler,  Fantin-Latour,  and  their 
coworkers.?     What  have  they  left  us? 

4.  Siiould  the  artist  expect  everything  of  nature,  or  should  he 
demand  of  her  only  the  means  of  giving  form  and  expression  to  the 
ideas  in  his  own  mind?  In  his  own  introduction  to  the  "sympo- 
sium "  .Mr.  Morice  indicates  the  need  of  an  examination  and  in- 
(|uiry  such  as  he  has  undertaken  (it  is  not  yet  concluded)  in  the  fol- 
lowing passages,  which  we  translate  in  condensed  and  free  style  : 

It  is  manifest  that  in  the  present  period  the  plastic  arts  hesitate 
between  recollections  and  desires,  the  former  weighing  heavily  on 
the  latter  and  hindering  them  in  their  flights.  There  results  a 
deep  disorder,  which  for  some  time  the  annual  expositions  have 
plainly  avowed. 

The  primitive  masters  and  those  of  the  decadence  have  met  in  a 
transition  epoch  and.  as  it  were,  walk  side  by  side  with  the  masters 


of  the  age  of  Pericles,  those  of  the  Renascence,  those  of  the  age 
of  Louis  XI\'.,  and  so  on.  All  the  ages  seem  to  claim  ours  as  a 
neighbor.  And  it  is  not  merely  the  intimacy  between  innocence 
and  corruption  that  is  characteristic  of  our  time:  it  is  also  the  ex- 
istence of  corruption  in  innocence.  The  same  soul  is  shared  by 
conflicting  tendencies,  and  lives  sadly,  producing  fruitlessly,  in 
this  unstable  equilibrium. 

Mr.  Morice  goes  on  to  say  that  in  the  past  every  artistic  "rev- 
olution" was  in  reality  a  return  to  lirst  principles  of  trutli  and 
beauty.  The  impressionists  alone  repudiated  the  past  and  claimed 
to  have  advanced,  "  evoluted,"  and  discovered  new  principles  of 
artistic  representation.  Indeed,  the  bolder  spirits  have  advised 
the  closing  of  the  museums,  because  of  the  alleged  futility  and 
worthlessness  of  the  older  art.  But  impressionism  is  already  a 
thmg  of  the  past,  and  instead  of  revolt  there  is  aimless  anarcny. 
Each  artist  is  a  law  unto  himself;  he  has  his  own  philosophy,  his 
own  method,  his  own  dogma. 

Nevertheless,  is  not  this  chaos  a  sign  of  life?  Is  not  the  ab- 
sence of  rigidity  and  routine  favorable  to  the  emergence  of  a  new 
artistic  order  based  on  freedom,  spontaneity,  and  progress?  Is  not 
art  on  the  eve  of  positive,  significant  developments?  Mr.  Morice 
does  not  answer  these  questions  in  his  preliminary  observations. 
He  gives  first  the  views  of  the  artists  who  have  responded  to  his 
request.     Some   of  these  replies  follow  : 

Gaston  Prunier  :  "  Art  in  our  individualistic  epoch  turns  in 
vicious  circles  and  eludes  all  classification,  baffles  all  prevision. 
Return  to  intimate  sincerity,  to  the  realization  of  the  whole  person- 
ality of  the  artist,  is  absolutely  necessary.  Weary  of  feats  of  tech- 
nical virtuosity,  we  must  go  forward  toward  an  art  of  human  ex- 
pression, of  synthetic  emotion.  Such  an  art  will  succeed  analyti- 
cal impressionism,  which  follows  a  method  that  has  no  future  in 
art.  Whistler  created  rare  harmonies  and  left  followers  whose 
preciosity  will  excite  interest  so  long  as  the  general  principles  of 
the  system  are  not  discredited.  But  there  is  no  room  for  neo-im- 
pressionism,  and  no  sense  in  going  over  the  same  ground  again. 
The  time  is  ripe  for  a  synthetic  art.  Personally,  I  should  like  to 
arrive  at  intimate  communion  with  nature,  borrow  her  characteris- 
tic expressions,  get  impressions  from  her,  in  order  to  realize  some 
day  whatever  of  humanity  there  may  be  in  me." 

Charles  Camoix  :  "Art,  I  believe,  evolves  constantly:  it  re- 
news and  revivifies  itself  through  the  diversity  of  temperaments. 
In  a  general  way,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  task  of  our  generation  is 
to  complete  the  work  begun  by  the  impressionists.  Impressionism 
is  not  dead;  it  was  a  renascence  and  can  not  be  done  with,  and 
those  who  are  to  appear  will  not  be  able  to  ignore  it.  .  .  .  Yes,  I 
expect  everything  from  a  study  of  nature." 

M.  E.  SCHUFFENECKER :  "  In  my  view,  the  nineteenth  century 
had  no  art ;  it  merely  had  artists.  I  do  not  now  see  any  new  art 
except  in  Anglo-Saxondom.  The  art  of  tliis  strong  and  self-con- 
scious race  bids  fair  to  have  interest  and  a  future.  Impression 
does  not  need  to  renew  itself,  but  to  complete  its  work.  It  is  the 
logical,  beautiful,  wise  way.  .  .  .  The  artist  should  expect  things 
of  himself  alone,  of  the  inner  flame  kindled  by  nature.  Nature,  in 
truth,  is  the  necessary  frame,  in  which  the  artist  moves,  rises,  and 
descends,  has  his  moments  of  exaltation  and  quietude,  receives 
and  exhausts  inspiration.  But  the  whole  principle  of  his  art  is  in 
himself." 

Rexk  Piot  :  "No,  there  is  no  general  movement;  there  are 
only  anarchy  and  passionate  individual  strivings  and  searchings. 
.Should  a  movement  arise,  it  will  not  escape  the  law  of  succession, 
of  evolution.  It  will  be  a  reaction  from  preexisting  forms,  but  an 
offspring  of  them  at  the  same  time.  .  .  .  It  is  difficult  to  define 
impressionism,  there  being  so  many  shades  of  it,  but  the  keen 
sense  of  lite  and  the  rejuvenation  of  technique  we  owe  that  move- 
ment will  always  remain,  enriching  art  as  romanticism  lias  litera- 
ture. Nature?  All  our  troubles  result  from  uicillations  between 
nature  and  personality,  between  passive  receptivity  and  emotional 
activity.  Our  perfect  esthetic  will  be  formed  when  harmony  be- 
tween these  two  forces  shall  have  been  achieved.  The  greai 
quality  is  sincerity — not  mere  photographic  copying  of  nature,  that 
some  mistake  for'  sincerity,"  but  in  the  sense  of  personal  elevation 
and  exaltation  in  the  presence  of  nature,  communion  with  her,  and 
capacity  to  receive  and  interpret  her  revelations."— 7>'«/w/fl/'/<7«j 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


OUR    NATIONAL   CARELESSNESS. 

THE  frightful  accident  in  New  York  city  last  week,  when  a  car 
from  the  elevated  road  plunged  into  the  street,  killing  or  in- 
juring nearly  every  one  in  it,  recalls  rather  unpleasantly  the  fact 
that  we  stand  first  among  all  the  countries  of  the  world  in  the 
number  of  lives  lost  through  accidents,  and  prompts  the  lay  ob- 
server to  ask  whether  we  are  not  able  to  direct  some  of  our  world- 
famous  ingenuity  toward  their  prevention.  An  attempt  to  answer 
this  question  discloses  a  remarkable  state  of  things,  which  is 
brought  out  by  George  Ethelbert  Walsh  in  an  article  on  "Acci- 
dent-preventing Devices  in  America,"  in  Cassier's  Magazine  (New 
York).  He  finds  that  we  invent  devices  for  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dents in  almost  every  department  of  industrial  and  home  life,  but 
we  do  not  use  them  ;  such  of  them  as  are  good  are  adopted  in  for- 
eign countries,  not  in  the  land  of  their  origin.  The  fact  is,  I\Ir. 
Walsh  says,  that  abroad  people  are  made  to  look  out  for  the  safety 
of  employees,  travelers,  and  so  on.  Here  the  law  has  little  to 
say,  and  we  do  as  we  choose.  Evidently  we  choose  to  be  care- 
less, if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  appalling  annual  death-list.  Says 
Mr.  Walsh  : 

"  An  attempt  to  explain  this  peculiar  condition  of  affairs  is  not  so 
difficult,  for  the  cause  may  be  summed  up  in  the  simple  statement 
that  the  employment  of  safety-devices  is  not  enforced  in  this  coun- 
try by  law  so  rigidly  as  in  most  of  the  manufacturing  countries  of 
Europe.  The  inventor  of  safety-devices  is  too  often  discouraged 
in  his  work  through  the  lack  of  cooperation  of  manufacturing  com- 
panies and  of  the  Government.  While  we  stand  first  in  respect  to 
activity  in  inventions,  we  are  nearly  at  the  foot  in  respect  to  the 
enforcement  of  adequate  laws  for  protecting  human  life 

"  Comparisons  of  deaths  and  accidents  in  the  leading  manufac- 
turing countries  indicate  the  results  of  a  policy  which  fails  to  unite 
the  manufacturer's  interests  with  those  of  the  inventor.  Among 
the  miners  alone  the  number  of  accidents  in  this  country  surpasses 
those  of  any  similar  kind  in  any  country  of  Continental  Europe. 
For  every  thousand  miners  employed  in  the  United  States  the 
average  number  killed  each  year  is  2.36;  in  Germany,  1.88;  in 
Belgium,  1.62;  in  England,  1.58;  in  Italy,  1.30,  and  in  France, 
0.S5.  While  it  is  possible  that  the  local  conditions  of  mines  and 
of  methods  pursued  in  getting  out  the  ore  by  improved  machinery 
may  partly  explain  the  difference  thus  indicated,  it  is  impossible 
to  escape  the  conclusion  that  lax  laws  and  non-employment  of 
proper  safety-devices  are  responsible  for  a  great  unnecessary  loss 
of  life. 

"  Our  railroad  accidents  show  conclusive  evidence  that  all  possi- 
ble efforts  are  not  being  put  forth  to  safeguard  human  life.  In 
the  last  five  years  38,890  people  were  killed  on  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States,  and  253,823  were  injured.  To  make  these  statistics 
seem  even  more  emphatic,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  average  num- 
ber of  people  killed  per  day  for  the  past  five  years  has  been  21, 
and  the  number  injured  per  day  for  the  past  five  years  has  been 
139.  Such  an  appalling  list  of  the  maimed  and  killed  employees 
and  patrons  of  the  railroads  of  a  single  country  makes  war  seem 
somewhat  tame  in  comparison 

"  A  recent  comparison  of  accident  cases  showed  that  the  number 
of  deaths  from  accidental  causes  in  the  United  States  was  greater 
than  that  in  all  of  Europe  combined.  For  every  three  men  killed 
in  Europ.e  by  accidents,  five  were  sacrificed  in  this  country." 

Even  when  employers  are  alive  to  the  interests  of  their  men, 
Mr.  Walsh  says,  the  latter  are  often  wedded  to  their  own  careless 
ways,  preferring  to  run  risks  rather  than  take  a  little  extra  trouble. 
He  writes  : 

"  An  employer  of  a  large  force  of  men  recently  remarked  that  it 
would  take  half  of  his  time  to  investigate  the  alleged  safety -devices 
brought  to  him.  .  .  .  The  few  that  were  adopted  proved  unpopu- 
lar with  the  men.  They  objected  to  using  something  to  protect 
themselves  from  accidents  which  they  could  prevent  by  exercising 
a  little  caution.  '  For  instance,'  said  he,  'there  were  a  great  many 
truckmen  employed  who  had  to  load  and  unload  heavy  barrels.  A 
number  of  broken  legs  each  year  showed  that  the  work  had  in  it 


an  element  of  danger.  The  truckmen  were  provided  with  skids 
equippt'd  with  ratchet  teeth,  which  device  effectually  prevented  a 
barrel  from  slipping  away  from  them  and  rolling  down.  But  it 
was  of  little  use.  The  truckmen  laughed  at  them,  called  them  toys 
for  children,  and  went  ahead  loading  and  unloading  without  the 
skids.  They  preferred  the  risk  of  breaking  their  legs  to  using 
such  inventions.  Nothing  short  of  a  law  compelling  the  men  to 
use  the  skids  would  make  such  an  invention  of  practical  value. 

'•  An  employer  of  a  large  number  of  stone-  and  marble-cutters  had 
a  similar  experience  with  the  use  of  goggles  which  were  invented 
for  protectmg  the  workmen's  eyes  from  dust  and  flying  pieces  of 
stone." 

"Such  instances  as  these  clearly  show,  Mr.  Walsh  believes,  the 
necessity  of  educational  influences  to  train  workers  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  safety-apphances.  Among  such  influences  he  rates. 
very  highly  "museums  of  security  "  like  the  very  successful  one 
in  Amsterdam,  Holland.  An  effort  to  establish  a  similar  museum 
here  has  already  made  good  headway,  and  it  is  probable  that  be- 
fore long  a  building  will  be  provided  for  exhibiting  and  classifying 
inventions  devised  for  safeguarding  human  life.     Says  the  writer: 

"  Such  a  museum  would  furnish  illustrative  material  for  both 
workmen  and  manufacturers.  Statistics  would  furnish  valuable 
data  to  those  interested,  and  specialized  work  in  the  various  indus- 
tries would  make  it  possible  for  manufacturers  to  learn  at  once  if 
there  were  inventions  made  to  cover  any  particular  field  of  work. 
Inventors  would  also  be  helped  in  their  work,  and  this  is  impor- 
tant, for  while  some  fields  are  overcrowded  with  safety-devices, 
others  have  been  almost  entirely  neglected. 

"A  museum  of  security  should  bring  together  in  a  classified  lx- 
hibition  the  patented  and  the  non-patented  appliances  for  protect- 
ing life  in  all  the  different  departments  of  human  endeavor.  Their 
orderly  exhibit  would  do  as  much  toward  educating  employees  to 
use  them  properly  as  toward  inducing  employers  to  adopt  them. 
This  has  been  particularly  exemplified  in  the  Amsterdam  museum, 
where  practical  illustrations  of  the  respective  values  of  the  differ- 
ent devices  are  exhibited.  Machinery,  with  all  the  safety-appli- 
ances in  place,  is  in  operation  during  the  hours  of  exhibition,  and 
even  dummy  workmen  are  in  position  to  show  how  the  appliances 
operate.  Red  paint  is  used  on  every  moving  part  of  the  machin- 
ery to  indicate  danger.  Rapidly  revolving  emery-wheels  are  sur- 
rounded by  hoods  to  protect  the  operators  if  the  wheels  should  fly 
to  pieces,  and  buzz-saws  are  similarly  cased  in  so  that  no  arm  or 
leg  can  be  injured 

"When  it  is  realized  that  the  life  and  health  of  every  skilled 
workman  represent  an  asset  that  a  factory  can  not  afford  to  ig- 
nore, the  value  of  using  all  possible  protective  methods  for  insur- 
ing the  same  will  be  appreciated.  We  in  this  country  have  been 
slower  to  recognize  this  fact  than  have  the  employers  of  labor  in 
Europe,  but  efforts  are  now  being  made  in  the  right  direction.  .  .  . 
There  are  every  year  in  this  country  thousands  of  needless  acci- 
dents in  mines,  in  factories,  and  on  railroads  that  fill  our  courts 
with  damage-suits  aggregating  millions  of  dollars.  While  some 
of  these  suits  are  dismissed,  the  cost  of  defending  them  in  the 
courts  is  an  important  item.  It  therefore  follows  that,  as  a  matter 
of  investment,  every  employer  of  labor  should  encourage  coopera- 
tion to  increase  the  use  of  safety-devices  in  factory,  shop,  and 
mine." 


Across  South  America  by  Wireless.— Among  the 
many  important  installations  of  wireless  telegraphy  already  in  op- 
eration, or  soon  to  be  constructed,  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
we  are  told  by  the  writer  of  a  brief  note  in  Harper's  Weekly  (New 
York,  September  2),  is  the  proposed  line  in  Peru  between  Puerto 
Bermudez  and  Iquitos,  a  distance  of  1,000  kilometers  (621.37 
miles).     He  says : 

"  The  reasons  influencing  the  choice  of  wireless  telegraphy  for 
this  purpose  apply  with  equal  force  in  other  places  in  South  Amer- 
ica and  Africa,  and  are  chiefly  the  superstition  of  the  natives  as 
regards  the  wires  and  insulators  and  the  difficulty  of  penetrating 
the  forests  and  jungles  to  construct  an  ordinary  line.  In  Peru  it 
has  been  considered  for  some  time  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
establish  communication  between  Lima  and  Iquitos,  the  main 
port  on  the  Amazon,  and  while  there  was  telegraphic  communica- 
tion across  the  Cordilleras,  the  wires  did  not  extend  beyond  Puerto 
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Bermudez,  which  was  accordingly  made  the  starting-point  of  the 
wireless  system.  A  contract  has  been  awarded  to  a  German  com- 
pany to  provide  the  apparatus,  and  this  will  give  it  a  virtual  mon- 
opoly of  wireless  telegraphy  in  Peru.  Between  Puerto  Bermudez 
and  Iquitos  the  plan  is  to  have  three  intermediate  stations  and  ul- 
timately to  extend  the  line  to  Manaos  on  the  Amazon  and  then 
down  the  river  to  Para,  thus  affording 'direct  communication  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  There  already  is  a  cable 
up  the  Amazon,  but  the  service  is  frequently  interrupted,  and  in 
the  upper  water  the  swift  currents  would  liave  rendered  tlie  laying 
of  such  a  means  of  communication  impossible.  As  wireless  teleg- 
raphy luis  proved  successfu  at  sea,  between  islands,  and  over 
large  tracts  of  land  in  Alaska,  it  is  interesting  to  have  a  practical 
demonstration  as  to  whether  equally  good  results  will  be  achieved 
in  actual  practise  in  the  impenetraiile  forests  of  South  America. 
If  such  is  the  case,  there  will  be,  without  question,  a  wide  appli- 
cation of  the  idea,  as  it  will  put  within  reach  at  small  expense  dis- 
tricts otherwise  quite  isolated." 


PREPARING  A   PHONOGRAPHIC   POSTAL  CARD. 


A    PHONOGRAPHIC    POSTAL   CARD. 

THE  latest  thing  in  postals  is  one  on  which  a  phonographic 
message  may  be  recorded  by  means  of  a  special  form  of 
talking-maciiine,  the  message  being  reproduced  in  the  render's 
voice  by  the  recipient,  who  uses  a  similar  machine.  This  novelty 
has  just  been  introduced  in  Paris,  and,  if  it  is  as  efficient  as  it  is 

represented  to  be,  it 
ought  to  be  popular. 
We  translate  below 
a  description  con- 
tributed to  La  Na- 
ture (Paris)  by  Mr. 
Henri-Ren^  d'Alle- 
magne.     He  says : 

"  The  phonopostal 
is  an  apparatus  in- 
tended to  record  and 
afterward  reproduce 
the .  human  voice 
with  the  aid  of  a 
piece  of  cardboard 
of  the  size  and  shape 
or  a  postal  card.  The  idea  of  replacing  the  wax-covered  cylinder 
of  the  ordinary  phonographs  with  a  sheet  of  paper  that  may  be 
.sent  like  a  letter  had  already  been  conceived  by  the  great  intellect 
of  Jules  Verne,  who,  pushing  present  inventions  to  their  extreme 
limits,  foresaw  much  tliat  would  one  day  be  successfully  realized. 
JNevertlieless,  Jules  \'erne  was  not  the  inventor,  properly  speak- 
ing, of  dirigible  balloons  or  submarines;  he  was  endowed  with  a 
sort  of  second  sight,  and  it  was  left  for  more  practical  minds  to 
realize  the  dreams  of  the  charming  writer  who  was  the  delight  of 
•our  younger  days. 

"The  advantages  of  the  phonopostal  are  many  ;  in  these  days  of 
extended  tours  tiiere  can  be  nothing  more  attractive  than  to  put 
in  one's  automobile  or  in  a  corner  of  one's  bag  this  apparatus, 
which  takes  up  no  more  room  than  two  or  three  boxes  of  letter- 
paper.  By  adding  a  few  dozen  cards  prepared  for  use  as  records, 
we  may.  at  each  stopping-place,  send  to  those  at  home  fresh  and, 
as  we  may  say,  vibrant  news  of  our  journey.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  explorer  may  also  receive  news  from  his  family— not  the  lim- 
ited news  of  the  ordinary  epistle,  but  news  in  which  he  may  hear 
the  soft  voices  of  iiis  children,  and  recognize  the  sweet  prattle  of 
babiL's  yet  too  small  to  hold  i)en  or  pencil :  and  this  charming 
sensation  of  freshness  and  rememiiraiice  may  be  renewed  again 
and  a^ain,  for  one  of  tlie  peculiarities  of  the  phonocard  is  its 
jiower  of  indetiiiite  use. 

"  Iksides  tliese  evident  advantages,  tlie  new  invention  may  al.so 
be  used  to  note  down  the  songs  and  airs  peculiar  to  the  country 
through  which  one  is  traveling.  A  double  souvenir  may  tluis  be 
obtained  ;  for  on  the  back  of  the  phonocard  may  be  pasted  photo- 
graphs intended  to  commemorate  the  most  interesting  views  of  the 
journey." 

Tlic  accompanying  figure  shows  the  mode  of  recording  the 
sender's  voice;   a  girl,  leaning  on  a   table,  is  speaking   into  the 


machine.  The  diaphragm  of  the  instrument  has  a  sapphire  point 
that  traces  the  record  in  a  sensitive  layer  of  what  is  called  '  sono- 
rine  "  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  card.  The  essence  of  the  in- 
vention lies  in  the  composition  of  this  substance,  which,  altho  eas- 
ily spread  on  a  sheet  of  cardboard,  possesses  all  the  advantages  of 
the  wax  with  which  the  ordinary  phonograph  cylinders  and  gramo- 
phone disks  are  covered.  In  addition  sonorine  is  so  hard  that  it 
will  safely  bear  the  roughest  handling  that  it  is  likely  to  get  in  pass- 
ing through  the  niaiis.     To  quote  again  : 

"The  sounds  are  recorded  in  a  spiral,  beginning  at  the  edge  of 
the  card  and  growing  continually  smaller  until  the  last  circle  is 
barely  as  large  as  a  lo-centime  piece.  The  groove  made  is  so  hard 
that  even  the  two  postmarks  are  not  able  to  destroy  more  than  a 
syllable  or  two.   ...... 

"  On  one  card  there  may  easily  be  inscribed  75  to  80  words,  which 
is  sufficient  to  give  ample  news.  We  should  not  forget  that  the 
phonocard  merely  aims  at  filling  the  same  place  as  the  illustrated 
postal  card 

"  One  of  the  most  appreciable  advantages  of  this  new  mode  o.*" 
communication  is  to  assure  the  relative  secrecy  of  the  correspond- 
ence. Until  it  is  so  well  known  to  the  public  that  jannors  feel 
obliged  to  provide  themselves  with  the  reproducing  apparatus,  the 
members  of  this  honorable  body  will  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure 
of  reading  the  correspondence  of  tenants.  .  .  .  We  have  almost  a 
new  cipher,  easy  of  use  and  demanding  neither  preliminary  study 
nor  special  knowledge 

"  The  phonographic  correspondence  may  be  put  on  the  side  re- 
served for  the  address,  and  this  may  be  written  over  the  grooves 
traced  by  the  recording  diaphragm,  without  the  slightest  interfer- 
ence with  the  reproduction  of  the  sounds. 

"  The  construction  of  the  apparatus  is  particularly  delicate,  for 
it  was  necessary  to  make  the  price  very  low  in  order  to  attract  the 
public.  ...  It  was  necessary  to  regulate  the  machines  so  that 
each  would  reproduce,  as  exactly  as  if  it  had  just  come  from  the 
workshop,  a  record  made  several  montlis  or  .several  years  previ- 
ously. This  result  has  been  reached  by  a  minute  regulation  of  the 
speed  of  each  of  the  talking-machines,  for  it  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  the  sounds  vary  considerably  with  the  speed  with  which 
the  handle  is  turned.  The  final  problem  to  be  solved  was  the  diffi- 
culty met  by  the  constructors  in  making  diaphragms  of  extreme 
sensitiveness — as  well  that  which  serves  to  make  the  record  as 
that  which  enables  the  receiver  to  hear  the  sounds  inscribed  on 
the  card." — Translation  made  for  luv.  Literary  Digest. 


THE   DOMESTICATION    OF   THE   AFRICAN 

ZEBRA. 

'  I  ^HE  use  of  the  zebra  in  Africa  as  the  horse  is  used  in  other 
-■■  countries  seems  to  be  on  the  eve  of  accomplishment.  Iso- 
lated cases  of  zebras  trained  to  harness  have  been  noted  from 
time  to  time  in  these  columns,  but  the  training  of  the  animals  in 
large  numbers  is  now  being  attempted,  with  good  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, in  the  Kongo  country  under  the  auspices  of  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment. We  are  informed  by  Mr.  (iustave  Regelsperger,  who 
writes  on  the  subject  in  La  Nature  (Paris\  that  Lieutenant  Nys, 
of  the  Belgian  army,  who  went  to  the  Kongo  in  November.  1902, 
to  study  the  training  of  elephants  and  zebras,  has  obtained  very 
important  results  with  the  latter  quadrupeds.  Having  captured 
ninety  zebras  at  Sampwe,  in  Katanga,  July  30,  1904.  he  has  been 
able  to  tame  them  and  is  now  undertaking  to  train  them  to  harness. 
Says  Mr.  Regelsperger : 

"  After  an  energetic  chase,  the  herd  was  shut  up  all  together  in 
a  vast  enclosure  built  for  the  purpo.se.  Finding  themselves  pris- 
oners, the  zebras  first  galloped  madly  about  for  two  hours.  When 
they  had  calmed  down  they  began  to  browse  about  the  kraal.  As 
there  was  no  water  in  the  enclosure  it  was  necessary  to  bring  it  to 
them  ;  this  was  no  slight  task,  as  2,700  liters  [about  675  gallons]  of 
water  had  to  be  carried  daily  from  a  distance  of  a  kilometer  [a 
little  over  half  a  mile].  To  make  the  animals  drink  was  another 
difficult  matter.  As  they  would  not  go  near  the  zinc  vessels  in 
which   the   water  was  offered   to  them,   these   were  sunk   in   the 
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ground  and  their  edges  were  hidden  under  the  grass,  but  even  then 
the  dainty  animals  kept  away,  doubtless  because  of  the  odor  of  the 
natives  who  had  handled  the  vessels. 

"The  result  was  that  there  were  some  deaths  in  the  first  days 
following  the  capture ;  certain  animals  persisted  in  refusing  food 

and  drink,  .  .  .  and 
some  after  long  fast- 
ing began  to  eat  glut- 
tonously, dying  of 
overfeeding. 

••  When  the  sur- 
vivors had  settled 
down,  after  about  15 
days,  the  capture  of 
individuals  was  un- 
dertaken, and  they 
were  shut  up  installs. 
This  was  not  to 
the  zebras'  taste  and 
they  threw  them- 
selves against  the 
walls,  tearing  off  the 
skin,  so  that  there 
were  five  addition- 
al deaths  from  this 
cause. 

"  Of  the  ninety  ze- 
bras captured,  only 
sixty  were  now  left, 
but  they  were  in  good  health  and  had  become  quite  docile.  They 
could  be  approached  without  their  kicking  or  biting." 

'  Apparently  Lieutenant  Nys's  report  stops  at  this  point,  the 
training  of  the  zebras  to  harness  being  still  in  progress.  As  this 
training  has  now  been  accomplished  a  number  of  times,  he  will 
probably  have  little  trouble  with  it.  Mr.  Regelsperger  adds  a  few 
facts  about  the  previous  taming  or  training  of  zebras.  In  1879  a 
young  animal,  whose  mother  had  been  killed  in  the  chase,  was 
tamed  by  Major  Cambier,  of  the  Belgian  army.  It  followed  him 
like  a  dog,  but  he  seems  to  have  made  no  attempt  to  train  it  to 
harness.  Later,  Dr.  Paul  Reichard  of  the  German  expedition  of 
18S1-84  asserted  in  his  report  that  the  zebra  was  destined  to  ren- 
der great  service  to  Africa  as  a  transport  animal.  He  said  that  he 
had  seen  at  Zanzibar  a  zebra  that  had  been  trained  to  saddle  and 
bridle.  In  1893  the  German  traveler  Uechtriz  saw  a  number  of 
tame  quaggas  (a  species  of  zebra)  at  Cape  Town.  He  had  pre- 
viously seen  a  merchant  in  Namaqualand  mounted  on  one  of  these 
animals.     The  writer  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Several  persons  have  succeeded  in  training  zebras  and  redu- 
cing them  to  perfect  docility.  Some  circus  managers  have  also  had 
excellent  results,  exhibiting  zebras,  like  horses,  in  various  evolu- 
tions. Hagenbeck,  the  well-known  dealer  in  wild  animals  at  Ham- 
burg, who  has  had  many  zebras  in  his  establishment,  declares  that 
they  are  quickly  tamed.  It  seems  certain,  then,  that  the  numer- 
ous zebras  that  roam  over  the  whole  southeastern  region  of  the 
African  continent  may  be  some  day  of  practical  use. 

"The  part  of  the  Kongo  where  there  are  most  zebras  is  certainly 
Katanga,  where  Lieutenant  Nys  is  carrying  on  his  experiments. 
These  quadrupeds  live  in  the  grassy  plains  of  that  region,  and  do 
not  appear  to  pass  to  the  west  of  the  Lualaba,  while  to  the  east 
they  are  found  also  in  the  prairies  near  Tanganyika  and  through- 
out the  country  between  this  lake  and  the  east  coast.  They  are 
often  found  living  fraternally  with  antelopes. 

"  Major  Cambier  reports  that  along  the  east  shore  of  Tanganyi- 
ka the  herds  of  zebras  sometimes  reach  the  number  of  80  to  100 
animals.  In  Katanga  Dr.  Reichard  met  in  a  single  day  about  ten 
herds  of  20  to  30  zebras  each.  Captain  Lemaire,  in  1899,  several 
times  saw  herds  of  zebras  in  the  same  country.  The  mission  of 
Lieutenant  Nys  will  certainly  make  a  great  step  toward  the  do- 
mestication of  the  zebra.  These  creatures  can  do  great  things  in 
Africa,  and,  especially,  their  use  will  enable  travelers  to  dispense 
with  negro  porters.  As  a  material  confirmation  of  the  preceding, 
Mr.  Martel  sends  us  the  accompanying  photograph,  showing  the 
training  of  a  zebra  by  him  in  1903  at  Gagri,  Transcaucasia.  At 
this  place  his  Imperial  Highness  the  Prince  of  Oldenburg  has 


attempted  the  domestication  of  .several  of  the  animals  with  a  view 
to  training  them  to  the  saddle."— Trans/a^ion  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


THE    DEADLY  THIRD    RAIL  MADE  INNOCUOUS. 

A  HARMLESS  third  rail  is  promised  the  puijlic  by  the  New 
*■  ^  York  Central  road  in  its  new  suburban  electric  equipment. 
The  deadliness  is  to  be  subtracted  by  the  simple  expedient  of  cov- 
ering the  rail,  or  rather  of  boxing  it  in,  and  making  the  contact 
from  beneath.  This  plan  has  been  tried  successfully  on  an  experi- 
mental section.  Its  manner  of  working  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustrations,  taken  from  The  Street  Railway  Journal 
(New  York,  September  2).     Says  this  paper: 

"The  third  rail,  as  shown,  is  supported  every  11  feet  by  iron 
brackets,  which  hold  the  insulation  blocks  by  a  special  clamp.  The 
blocks,  which  are  in  two  pieces,  are  6  inches  long,  and  are  designed 
so  as  to  be  interchangeable.  Experiments  are  now  being  con- 
ducted with  insulators  of  reconstructed  granite,  vitrified  clay,  rub- 
ber, and  indurated  fiber  to  determine  the  relative  advantages  of 
these  materials  for  the  .rt^ro^cogeum^or'. 

conditions.         Between  K  ?^h<2^^         Track  Rait 

the  supporting  brackets 
the  upper  part  of  the 
rail  is  covered  by  wood- 
en sheathing.  This 
sheathing,  as  shown,  is 
applied  in  three  parts, 
which  are  nailed  to- 
gether. At  the  joints 
where  the  third  rails  are 
bonded,  and  at  the 
feeder  taps,  the  wooden  ,,//n- 
sheathmg  is  mortised.  .  . 

"  The  principal  reason 
for  adopting  the  under- 
contact  rail  is  that  it 
can  be  more  thoroughly 
protected,  and  hence  is 
safer  than  the  ordinary 
type  of  contact  rail. 
There  are  no  projecting 

live  edges  o»-  bolts,  and  no  slot  between  the  third  rail  and  its  cover 
through  which  an  animal  or  any  pe^^son  ignorant  of  danger  can  make 
contact  with  the  live  conductor.  The  only  possibility  of  reaching 
the  third  rail  is  from  below  and  by  an  upward  movement,  and  this 
fact,  it  is  thought,  greatly  decreases  the  chance  of  injury  from 
shock.  Other  advantages  which  it  is  claimed  are  possessed  by 
this  arrangement  over  the  ordinary  type  of  third  rail  are  :  (i)  There 
is  less  strain  on  the  insulators,  as  the  pressure  from  the  shoe  acts 
against  instead  of  with  gravity  ;  (2)  the  board  protection,  having  a 
continuous  support,  is  less  apt  to  crack  and  warp  ;  (3)  the  rail  is 
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Courtesy  of  "  The  Street  Railway  J"virnal." 
SECTION   OF  UNDER-CONTACT   THIRD   RAIL. 


Courtesy  of  **  The  Street  Railway  Journal." 

EXPERIMENTAL  TRACK  NEAR   SCHENECTADY,  WITH   TOP-CONTACT 

PROTECTED   RAIL. 
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more  protected  from  the  weather, and  hence  less  liable  to  corrode; 
(4)  the  contact  surface  is  more  thoroughly  protectt-d  from  sleet  and 
snow  ;  (5)  the  construction  is  self-cleaning,  and  as  there  is  a  much 
greater  space  between  the  lower  portion  of  the  third  rail  and  the 
tie.  there  will  be  less  danger  of  an  accumulation  of  snow,  ice.  and 
rubbish,  and  consequently  less  leakage." 

In  an  editorial  notice  the  journal  above  quoted  expresses  the 
opinion  that  no  little  interest  will  be  created  in  the  railroad  world 
by  the  decision  of  the  New  York  Central  to  use  this  new  form  of 
third  rail       It  says: 

'Tlie  under-contact  third  rail  has  been  suggested  before,  but 
the  system  has  never  been  worked  out,  or  at  any  rate  tried  out,  be- 
fore. The  principal  objection  which  has  been  raised  to  this  form 
of  construction  in  the  past  has  been  the  difficulty  of  designing  a 
satisfactory  system  of  switches  and  crossings,  but  this  seems  to 
have  been  more  theoretical  than  actual.  In  other  respects  the  sys- 
tem certainly  possesses  a  number  of  advantages  over  the  ordinary 
type  of  third  rail,  even  with  a  protecting  cover,  and  the  adoption 
of  the  system  by  .such  a  large  corporation  as  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, and  upon  such  an  important  scale  as  will  be  involved  in  this 
company's  'electrical  zone,'  promises  to  settle  for  all  time  the  rel- 
ative advantages  of  the  two  systems  of  third-rail  contact." 


VEGETABLE  JUICES   AND   TUBERCULOSIS. 

IT  has  recently  been  reported  by  Dr.  John  F.  Russell,  of  New 
York,  that  he  has  successfully  used  the  juices  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  the  diet  of  tuberculous  patients.  The  wide  announce- 
ment of  this  fact  in  the  daily  press  as  "a  new  consumption-cure" 
calls  forth  a  word  of  protest  from.  The  Medical  Record  (New 
York,  September  2).     Says  this  paper  editorially  : 

"  Dr.  Russell  has  not  found  a  '  new  cure  '  for  consumption,  nor 
even  a  '  new  consumption-remedy,'  as  one  of  the  medically  sanest 
of  the  metropolitan  papers  labeled  it,  nor  do  we  believe  that  he 
would  authorize  such  a  designation.  He  has  simply  found  what 
may  prove  to  be  a  useful  adjuvant  in  the  therapeutic  management 
of  this  disease,  and  only  harm  can  come  from  calling  it  a  cure  or 
even  a  remedy.  He  has  for  some  time  been  treating  tuberculosis 
along  the  recognized  lines  of  hypernutrition  and  fresh  air  and  has 
met  with  a  fairly  satisfactory  measure  of  success  in  a  class  of  pa- 
tients to  whom  the  .sanatorium  treatment  is  not  available.  Meet- 
ing, however,  with  certain  cases  of  the  apparently  curable  type  in 
which  ill  success  attended  his  best  efforts,  he  was  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  an  unknown  something  lacking  in  the 
prescribed  diet  of  proteids,  hydrocarbons,  and  carbohydrates,  the 
want  of  which  retarded  or  prevented  the  cure.  This  unknown 
something  he  was  led  to  believe,  by  some  process  of  reasoning 
which  the  published  report  does  not  explain,  to  be  vegetable  juice. 
The  lack  was  supplied  by  the  addition  to  the  diet  of  the  expressed 
juices  of  all  the  vegetables  in  the  market  and  also  of  apples  and 
pineapples." 

Tliat  tills  addition  to  the  dietary  is  theoretically  sound  is  ac- 
knowledged by  the  writer,  who  quotes  from  Fernie's  book,  "  Meals 
Medicinal."  the  statement  that  the  constitution  of  vegetable  foods 
is  "altogether  of  a  building-up  character,  as  distinguished  from 
animal  life  (which  involves  excretions  of  the  broken-down  products 
as  part  of  its  being)."  It  is  possible,  he  thinks,  that  the  raw  vege- 
table juices  may  be  just  what  is  needed  to  insure  a.ssimilation  of 
the  proteids,  carbohydrates,  and  fats  contained  so  abundantly  in 
the  dietary  ordinarily  prescribed  for  the  consumptive.  To  quote 
further : 

"  Dr.  Russell  claims  (or  is  said  to  claim,  in  the  newspaper  re- 
ports) to  have  had  eleven  '  cures  '  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  since 
January  7,  when  he  began  to  add  vegetable  juice  to  the  dietary  of 
his  patients.  We  hope  he  did  not  really  make  such  a  claim,  for  it 
is  only  a  wild  optimist  who  would  pronounce  any  consumptive 
cured  in  six  months,  and  an  assertion  of  this  sort  only  throws  dis- 
credit on  the  reasonableness  of  tl\e  one  who  makes  it.  The  patient 
may  have  taken  on  flesh,  the  cough  and  fever  may  have  ceased 
(temporarily),  and  the  tubercle  bacilli  may  have  disappeared  for  a 
time  from  the  sputum  -  but  a  '  cold  '  may  bring  them  all  back  next 


week.  It  is  claims  such  as  this,  made  by  physicians,  which  justify 
the  headliners  of  the  lay  press  in  announcing  the  discovery  of  in- 
fallible cures,  and  raising  false  hopes  in  the  minds  of  the  incurably 
ill.  It  is  possible,  and  we  hope  it  is  true,  that  Dr.  Russell  has 
discovered  an  aid  to  assimilation  which  will  be  an  adjuvant  to  the 
recognized  methods  of  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  but  that  is  the 
most  that  can  be  tentatively  admitted,  and  even  that  remains  to  be 
proved." 

THEORIES   OF  THE    UNIVERSAL   ETHER. 

THAT  scientific  men  should  spend  not  one,  but  many  lifetimes 
in  trying  to  work  out  the  mechanical  constitution  of  a  sub- 
stance whose  existence  can  not  be  demonstrated  by  the  direct  evi- 
dence of  any  of  the  senses,  is  certainly  a  striking  fact. '  The  rea- 
sons why  they  feel  obliged  to  do  this,  and  the  degree  of  success 
that  has  been  reached,  are  stated  in  the  following  editorial  para- 
graphs m  Tlie  Electrical  World  and  Engineer  \l>iG\\  York): 

"  The  universal  ether  has  never  possessed  any  experimental  right 
to  exist.  No  one  has  ever  yet  seen,  felt,  or  tasted  it.  It  is  proba- 
bly correct  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  single  observation  or  record- 
ed experiment  which  brings  the  ether  home  to  our  senses  as  ether. 
Nevertheless,  we  all  believe  that  it  exists,  because  our  minds  can 
not  grasp  action  across  a  void,  and  in  order  to  make  our  mental 
conceptions  work,  we  are  obliged  to  create  a  something  out  of 
nothing.  We  can  not  imagine,  for  example,  that  the  sun's  light, 
which  we  know  by  observation  takes  about  500  seconds  to  reach 
our  planet,  '  does  time  '  in  empty  space,  or  spends  these  8  minutes 
in  nothing— doing  nothing.  Again,  the  space  within  a  highly  ex- 
hausted glass  tube  can  not.  in  our  minds,  be  regarded  as  empty  of 
everything  ;  for  if  we  place  the  tube  inside  an  electrically  excited 
solenoid,  we  can  ascertain  that  magnetic  energy  exists  in  the  tube. 
We  are  unable  to  think  that  magnetic  energy  can  exist  in  nothing. 
To  meet  these  and  numerous  like  difficulties,  the  ether  has  been 
invented. 

"  Once  having  adopted  the  ether,  its  duties  develop  at  an  aston- 
ishing rate.  It  has  to  fill  all  space,  or  stretch  out  to  infinity  in  all 
directions,  without  any  holes  or  blank  cavities.  It  must  permeate 
all  substances  to  the  innermost,  more  thoroughly  even  than  water 
permeates  a  submerged  sponge.  The  motion  of  matter  must  give 
rise  to  no  displacement  in  the  permeating  or  environing  ether. 
The  ether  must  be  capable  of  absorbing  electric  and  magnetic  en- 
ergy, and  of  transmitting  gravitational  stresses.  Electromagnetic 
energy  must  be  propagated  through  it  at  a  uniform  and  definite 
speed.  All  of  these  properties  must  be  everywhere  the  same — to 
ranges  of  billions  of  miles,  so  that  the  ether  in  which  the  earth 
floats  next  year  must  be,  within  measurable  limits,  identical  in  be- 
havior to  the  ether  in  which  the  planet  floats  to-day.  for  the  entire 
solar  system  is  supposed  to  shift  its  position  in  space  by  half  a  bil- 
lion miles  per  annum.  It  must  be  admitted  that  an  ether  which 
can  do  all  this  is  a  very  remarkable  entity.  Speculations  as  to 
what  it  can  be  like  have  been  ripe  for  many  decades.  Some  esti- 
mated that  it  was  jelly-like.  Others  preferred  to  suppose  it  made 
up  of  distinct  grains  like  extremely  small  shot.  The  astronomer 
wanted  one  kind  and  the  electrician  wanted  another.  Some  scien- 
tists postulated  for  it  a  rigidity  much  greater  than  that  of  steel,  to- 
gether with  a  tenuity  much  below  that  of  the  rarefied  gases  in  a 
Crookes  tube." 

The  occasion  for  these  remarks  is  a  paper  contributed  to  The 
Journal  of  the  Eranklin  Institute  (Philadelphia,  July)  by  Prof. 
W.  S.  Franklin,  in  which  the  writer  discusses  the  propagation  of 
electric  waves  on  a  theory  of  the  ether  propounded  many  years  ago 
by  the  English  physicist  Clerk  Maxwell.  Maxwell  supposed  the 
ether  to  consist  of  contiguous  spheres  that  rotated  one  upon  an- 
other like  cog-wheels,  and  from  this  hypothesis  he  deduced  very 
ingeniously  many  of  tiie  properties  described  above.  Profes.sor 
Franklin  finds  that  this  theory  helps  to  account  for  the  behavior  of 
electric  waves  over  wires.  Unfortunately  the  theory  is  merely  a 
mechanical  symbolism,  which  aids  the  mind  in  understanding, 
without  professing  to  represent,  actuality.  Is  it  permissible  to  u.se 
such  a  theory  ?  The  writer  in  The  Electrical  World  and  Engineer 
believes  that  it  is.     He  says: 

■■  It  may  be  permitted  any  honest  man  to  doubt  the  existence  of 
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this  cog-sphere  ether,  without  being  guilty  of  heresy.  We  do  not 
suppose  that  Maxwell  ever  believed  that  the  ether  was  built  up  of 
alternate  positive  and  negative  cog-spheres.  As  to  the  real  nature 
of  the  ether,  we  are  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever.  But  if  the  Max- 
vell  theory  offers  an  ideal  machine  whose  actions  can  be  followed 
in  imagination  to  a  final  result,  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
actual  but  unknown  machinery,  we  are  justified  in  using  the  ideal 
mechanism  merely  to  assist  our  ideas.  It  does  not  follow  that,  be- 
cause we  consider  the  actual  mechanism  is  different  from  the  ideal 
mechanism,  we  must  avoid  all  use  of  the  latter  as  a  tool.  This  is 
Professor  FrankHn's  position  as  we  understand  it." 


THE   ARCTIC   AS   A    HEALTH    RESORT. 

TT  has  been  proposed  by  a  physician  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Dr. 
-■-  Sohon,  to  take  a  party  of  consumptives  to  the  arctic  in  search 
of  health.  Dr.  Sohon  has  been  with  Peary  to  Greenland,  and  was 
struck  while  there  with  the  suitableness  of  the  arctic  regions  for 
the  climatic  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  He  writes  on  the  subject 
in  the  Washington  Medical  Annals,  and  what  he  has  to  say 
is  thus  abstracted  and  commented  upon  in  The  Medical  Record 
(New  York): 

"  He  believes  that  a  summer  spent  in  Omenak  Fjord  or  Inglefield 
Gulf,  in  Greenland,  would  serve  to  establish  a  cure,  or  insure  its 
accomplishment  afterward,  in  nearly  all  cases  in  which  the  disease 
is  not  already  completely  overbalanced  by  septic  complications. 
Four  tuberculous  patients  who  have  gone  to  these  places  have  been 
cured  promptly  and  effectually.  In  other  words,  loo  per  cent,  in 
four  cases  have  been  cured.  This  evidence  is  not  conclusive,  and 
still  this  list  includes  all  the  known  cases.  The  natives  of  North- 
em  Greenland  do  not  have  tuberculosis,  altho  there  has  been  am- 
ple opportunity  for  infection  from  visiting  whites.  The  greatest 
single  drawback  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  is  the  continual 
occurrence  of  unavoidable  exacerbations  of  a  catarrhal,  pneumon- 
ic, or  septic  nature.  Catarrhal  conditions  do  not  exist  in  the  arc- 
tic, and  septic  bacteria  are  not  native.  In  the  summer  months  all 
life  is  forced  and  stimulated  ;  men  and  animals  quickly  recover 
from  the  winter  anemias,  and  there  is  just  such  a  forcing  of  vitality 
that  consumptives  especially  need.  Patients  here  would  be  re- 
moved from  all  influences  which  favor  an  extension  of  the  disease 
or  militate  against  an  improvement.  The  never-setting  sun  unin- 
termittently  imparts  energy  ;  the  atmosphere  is  dustless  and  sterile ; 
there  is  entire  freedom  from  danger  of  colds  and  other  ills  which 
cause  setbacks.  The  sailing  distance  from  New  York  to  the  ex- 
treme end  of  Baffin  Bay  is  about  half  that  between  New  York  and 
Europe,  and  from  the  northern  railroad  connection  at  Sydney, 
Nova  Scotia,  to  the  arctic  circle  the  distance  is  approximately 
that  between  Boston  and  Key  West.  The  waters  are  usually 
smooth,  From  the  zeros  of  the  mornings  in  May  there  is  a  con- 
stant rise  of  temperature  until  past  the  midday,  or,  as  we  should 
say,  midsummer,  and  then  a  decline  toward  the  evening  in  Sep- 
tember. During  most  of  this  long  day  the  temperature  is  above 
the  freezing-point,  and  rises  in  the  forties  and  fifties  after  the  snow 
melts  in  the  spring  and  the  rocks  are  sun-warmed.  The  usual 
fluctuations  in  any  twenty-four  hours  do  not  equal  the  changes 
which  occur  in  the  single  hour  following  our  sunrise  and  sunset. 
The  question  of  a  proper  food  supply  in  the  Far  North  is  not  rad- 
ically different  from  the  same  question  here.  In  that  region  the 
time  required  for  a  cure  of  tuberculosis  is  far  shorter  than  in  other 
climes,  and  so  the  summer  voyage  might  suffice ;  at  least  it  would 
lay  a  good  foundation  for  a  permanent  cure.  The  writer  urges 
that  consideration  be  given  to  the  dedication  of  a  hospital-ship  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  patients  to  the  favored  spots  in  the  North 
which  hold  the  complete  essentials  to  a  cure.  Here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity, he  thinks,  for  some  philanthropist  to  give  a  sum  sufficient 
to  purchase  and  equip  a  vessel  for  an  experimental  voyage  to  the 
North." 

It  was  announced  in  the  early  summer  that  Dr.  Sohon's  plan 
was  actually  to  be  carried  out,  and  the  scheme  progressed  so  far, 
at  least,  as  the  sending  of  an  agent  to  Halifax  to  negotiate  a  char- 
ter for  a  vessel,  but  whether  or  not  the  party  was  organized  and 
actually  set  sail  for  Greenland  the  writer  of  the  notice  in  The 
Medical  Record  is  unable  to  say. 


FACES   AND   OCCUPATIONS. 

"  nnHAT  man  looks  just  like  an  actor  ;"  "I  should  say  he  was 
-*■  a  grocer's  clerk  "—these  and  similar  assertions  are  com- 
mon enough,  and  seem  to  indicate  a  popular  impression  that  a 
man's  occupation  may  or  ought  to  be  told  by  a  glance  at  his  face. 
That  disease  has  its  effect  on  the  physiognomy  everv  physician 
knows.  A.  skilful  diagnosis  is  often  made  from  a  study  of  the  pa- 
tient's face,  and  we  have  the  authority  of  an  editorial  writer  in  The 
Zd;;/^:^/ (London)  for  the  statement  that  occupation  has  undoubt- 
edly a  similar  influence.     He  says  : 

"  Associated  with  the  various  occupations  in  life  there  is  un- 
doubtedly a  type  of  face  which  more  or  less  betrays  the  calling  of 
its  owner.  Medical  men,  especially  in  hospital  practise,  find 
acquaintance  with  these  types  valuable.  They  may  not  be  able, 
with  the  shrewdness  of  Sherlock  Holmes  or  of  his  still  acuter 
brother,  to  read  a  man's  past,  present,  and  future  by  a  glance  at 
him  in  the  street,  but  they  are  able  to  gauge  with  considerable  ac- 
curacy how  far  the  history  of  the  case,  as  given  by  the  patient,  is 
a  truthful  one,  and  how  far  it  fits  with  his  probable  occupation  in 
life.  Calling  must  certainly  have  some  influence  over  the  physiog- 
nomy of  the  cabman,  the  omnibus  driver,  the  butler,  or  the  groom  ; 
each  frequently  possesses  a  type  of  face  which  wears  so  character- 
istic an  expression  as  to  make  it  not  difficult  to  identify  the  voi  a- 
tion  accompanying  it.  We  speak  also  of  the  legal  face,  the  scien- 
tific face,  the  ecclesiastical  face,  the  musical  face,  and  artistic  face, 
the  dramatic  face,  and  the  military  face.  This  is  merely  a  broad 
classification,  but  we  disbelieve  in  the  claims  of  the  keen  observer 
to  an  ability  to  differentiate  to  a  finer  degree.  We  have  heard  of 
hospital  physicians  who  claimed  to  be  able  to  say  from  a  glance 
at  the  face  that  this  or  that  man  was  a  butcher,  a  grocer,  a  bank 
clerk,  a  lawyer's  clerk,  a  commercial  traveler,  a  stock-broker,  a 
wine  merchant,  and  so  on.  We  think  that  the  fame  of  these  med- 
ical men  as  rough -and  ready  detectives  has  been  largely  manufac- 
tured for  them  by  enthusiastic  clinical  clerks  ;  but  that  many  medi- 
cal men  do  possess  great  insight  into  the  occupations  of  those  who 
come  before  them  is  a  truism.  The  question  is  often  debated 
whether  physiognomy  is  a  growth  of  vocation  or  whether  it  shows 
that  the  vocation  chosen  is  in  accordance  with  the  particular  ca- 
pacity and  ability  of  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs.  In  other 
words,  if  the  barrister  does  not  show  the  'legal  face,'  the  aspiring 
priest  the  '  ecclesiastical  face,'  the  medical  student  the  '  physi- 
cianly  face,'  the  soldier  the  '  military  face,'  and  so  on.  is  that  a  sign 
that  they  have  mistaken  their  calling?  Is  the  man  who 'doesn'i 
look  a  bit  like  a  doctor '  likely  to  fail  because  his  physiognoir.onic 
qualification  is  wanting?  Or  will  he,  whatever  his  original  fea- 
tures, gradually  come  to  acquire  the  type  of  the  profession  to 
which  he  belongs?  The  answer  to  the  question  is,  of  course,  that 
both  theories  are  right.  A  certain  kind  of  face,  the  so-called  sci- 
entific face,  is  so  often  seen  among  modern  medical  students  as  to 
prove  that  the  owner  of  that  cast  of  countenance  is  likely  to  adopt 
medicine  as  a  career.  Conversely,  whatever  the  original  cast  of 
features  a  medical  man  may  have  posses.sed,  the  anxious,  delicate, 
and  absorbing  work  of  medical  practise  will  put  a  stamp  upon 
them."  

SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

To  judge  by  the  number  of  asylum  cases,  insanity  in  Canada  has  increased  23 
per  cent,  since  1891.  In  that  year,  according  to  the  Montreal  Medical,  the  in- 
sane-asylums of  the  Dominion  contained  13,342  cases  out  of  a  population  of 
4.719,891.  To-day  16,662  lunatics  are  kept  under  restraint  in  the  various  institu- 
tions, and  the  population  is  not  more  than  5,318,606.  The  periodical  attributes 
tlie  alarming  increase  in  the  number  of  the  demented  to  immigration  and  the 
laxity  of  medical  inspection  at  the  various  ports,  which  is  said  to  be  a  mere  for- 
mality. It  asserts  that  699.500  immigrants  have  entered  Canada  in  the  last  ten 
years,  of  which  3,000  were  either  partially  or  wholly  insane. 

"  Printing  telegraphs  require  a  high  degree  of  fine  mechanical  skill  for  their 
construction  and  maintenance,"  says  The  Scientific  American  Supplement. 
"  Skill  of  that  kind  does  not  exist  in  new  countries,  and  it  is  only  recently  that 
one  or  two  printing  telegraphs  have  readied  the  stage  at  which  it  pays  telegraph 
administrations  in  these  new  countries  to  import  and  cultivate  such  skill.  These 
big  new  countries  are  essentially  rough  and  ready,  and  for  the  rough-and-ready 
stage  of  civilization  nothing  can  beat  the  Morse  key  and  sounder.  Even  the 
United  States  is  only  now  emerging  from  this  rough-and-ready  stage  of  national 
existence,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  telegraphy  is  concerned,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of 
those  who  are  in  a  position  to  judge,  that  there  will  be  a  great  development  of 
printing  telegraphy  in  the  United  States  within  the  next  ten  years.  The  condi- 
tions are  at  last  ripe  for  the  change.  Saving  of  wire  owing  to  the  great  distances 
in  America  is  important,  and  saving  of  labor  owing  to  the  high  wages  is  a  factor 
not  to  be  neglected." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


CHRISTIAN   TENETS   THE   JEWS     MAY    ADOPT. 

TO  find  a  celebrated  and  inHuential  Jew  advising  his  race  to 
"follow  the  letter  of  the  Law  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel"  is 
a  decidedly  interesting  feature  of  the  religious  situation.  Mr. 
Claude  G.  Montetiore,  president  of  the  Anglo-Jewish  A.ssociation, 
founder  of  The  Jewish  Quarterly  Review  and  a  man  of  light  and 
leading  in  British  Jewry,  gives  his  fellows  this  counsel  in  the  cur- 
rent number  of  The  Hibbert  Journal  (London).  Before  giving 
this  advice,  he  takes  occasion  to  remark  to  the  Christian  readers 
of  his  article  that  .some  of  the  doctrines  which  they  imagine  to  be 
distinctively  Christian  were,  and  are,  Jewish.  The  conception  of 
the  fatherhood  of  God  and  of  His  loving-kindness,  for  example, 
has  been  paraded  as  Christian,  "  whereas  to  the  rabbinic,  medi- 
eval, and  modern  Jew  it  was,  and  is,  the  A  B  C  of  his  religion." 
Similarly,  the  doctrines  "  that  reconcilement  with  one's  neighbor 
must  precede  reconcilement  with  God,  or  that  the  best  alms  are 
those  given  in  secret,  or  that  impure  thoughts  are  evil  as  well  as 
impure  deeds,  or  that  there  is  peculiar  joy  in  heaven  over  the  re- 
pentant—these doctrines  and  several  others  are  not  only  rabbinic 
commonplaces,  but  familiar  Jewish  maxims." 

The  common  Jewish  objections  to  Christianity  are  that  some  of 
its  teaching  is  "unpractical  and  overstrained,"  that  the  ideal  is  so 
high  as  to  be  "  incapable  of  realization,"  that  "if  some  maxims 
were  literally  obeyed,  there  would  be  a  subversion  of  law  and 
order,  and  universal  confusion,"  that  "  the  tendency  of  the  teach- 
ing is  to  make  a  man  take  a  too  selfish  interest  in  the  saving  of  his 
own  soul,"  and  that  it  "points  toward  an  ascetic  morality." 

In  one  divergence  of  doctrine  between  the  rabbinic  religion  and 
that  of  the  synoptic  Gospels,  however,  Mr. 
Montetiore  seems  to  incline  toward  the  latter. 
He  says : 

"The  rabbinic  religion  followed  the  pre- 
vailing doctrine  of  the  Old  Testament  in  hold- 
ing tliat,  on  the  whole,  the  right  principle  of 
human  conduct,  and  the  great  principle  of  di- 
vine conduct,  was  that  of  proportionate  re- 
quital, or  tit  for  tat.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  other  principles,  such  as  that  of  the 
divine  forgiveness,  did  not  frequently  cross 
the  principle  of  tit  for  tat,  but  still  it  seems 
true  to  say  that  tit  for  tat  occupies  a  very 
large  place  in  Jewish  ethics  and  religion,  a 
larger  place  than  the  facts  of  life  or  our  higii- 
est  ethical  and  religious  conceptions  can  fully 
justify  and  approve.  Now  the  teaching  of 
the  synoptic  Gospels  seems  to  traverse  that 
doctrine  in  many  different  ways.  As  between 
man  and  man  we  have,  for  instance,  the  teach- 
ing, 'If  ye  love  them  which  love  you,  what 
thank  have  ye?'  and  the  reception  of  the 
prodigal  son,  and  as  between  God  and  man 
the  teaching  seems  more  emphatic  still. 
Not  only  that  the  sun  rises  on  the  evil  as 
well  as  the  good,  but  also,  in  the  vineyard, 
'  I  will  give  unto  this  last  even  as  unto 
thee.' 

"Perhaps  one  reason,  tho  not  the  deepest,  wiiy  the  doctrine  of 
tit  for  tat  is  less  thought  of  in  the  Ciospels,  is  their  rather  pro- 
nounced antagonism  to  earthly  good  fortune,  their  strong  sympa- 
thy with,  or  even  partiality  for,  tiic  weak,  the  miserable,  and  the 
poor.  The  only  treasures  of  any  value  are  the  treasures  to  be 
attained  in  heaven.  The  Ircasures  of  eartli  are  transitory  from  a 
double  rea.son— the  individual  dies,  and  the  old  order  is  rapidly 
Hearing  its  close.  The  same  thoughts  meet  us  not  infrequently  in 
the  rabbinic  literature,  but  we  note  in  tiie  Gospels  a  kind  of  passion- 
ate glorihcation  of  renunciation  and  adversity  as  marks  of  true  dis- 
cipleship,  and  as  the  one  sure  passport  to  heaven.  This  note  goes 
beyond  — how  far  rightly  is  another  question— the  rabbinic  '  chas- 
tisements of  love.'     The  soul  is  all.     '  Adversity  is  the  blessing  of 
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the  New  Testament.'  With  incomparable  eloquence  and  power 
the  Gospels  disclo.se  to  us  one  aspect  of  the  ultimate  truth,  one 
facet  of  reality,  to  which  we  can  never  again  be  blind,  even  tho  we 
realize  that  it  is  by  no  means  the  complete  reality,  by  no  means 
the  only  truth  through  which  we  must  work  and  live,  the  truth,  I 
mean,  which  Professor  Bradley,  with  such  splendid  insight,  has 
lately  shown  us  to  be  exhibited  by  King  Lear,  that '  the  judgment 
of  this  world  is  a  lie;  [that]  its  goods  which  we  covet  corrupt  us; 
[that)  its  ills,  which  wreck  our  bodies,  set  our  souls  free  "  ;  '  the 
conviction  that  our  whole  attitude  in  asking  or  expecting  that  good- 
ness should  be  prosperous  is  wrong ;  that,  if  only  we  could  see 
things  as  they  are,  we  should  see  that  the  outward  is  nothing,  and 
the  inward  is  all."  "  ^ 

And  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  self-renunciation  to  save  others 
he  writes : 

"  The  renunciation,  the  self-denial,  and  that  daily  carrying  of  the 
cross,  whereby  Luke,  as  Wellhausen  notes,  changes  mere  martyr- 
dom into  a  general  way  of  life,  are  not  in  the  Gospels  urged  and 
intended  solely  to  save  one"s  own  soul,  but  also  to  save  others. 
The  endurance,  the  self-sacrifice,  are  not  to  be  merely  passive,  but 
active.  They  are  to  be  helpful  and  redemptive;  through  loving 
service  and  .sympathy  to  awaken  in  the  sinner  the  dormant  capac- 
ity of  righteousne.ss  and  love. 

"  Lowly,  active  service  for  the  benefit  of  the  humblest  is  an  es- 
sential feature  of  the  synoptic  religion.  'He  who  would  be  great 
among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant.'  'It  is  not  the  will  of  my 
father  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish.'  The  teaching  of 
the  synoptics  in  this  matter  seems  to  cluster  round  those  three 
great  sayings:  '  The  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  minister;  '  '  I  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners; ' 
'  The  Son  of  man  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost.' 

"And  here,  once  more,  we  seem  to  be  cognizant  of  fresh  and 
original  teaching,  which  has  produced  fruit  to  be  ever  reckoned 
among  the  distinctive  glories  of  Christianity.     It  has  two  aspects  : 

first,  the  yearning  and  eager  activity  to  save 

and  to  redeem  ;  secondly,  the  special  attitude 
of  the  Master  toward  sinners  and  toward  sin. 
The  rabbis  and  the  rabbinic  religion  are  keen 
on  repentance,  which  in  their  eyes  is  second 
only  to  the  law  ;  but  we  do  not,  I  think,  find 
the  same  passionate  eagerness  to  cause  re- 
pentance, to  save  the  lost,  to  redeem  the  sin- 
ner. The  refusal  to  allow  that  any  human  soul 
is  not  capable  of  emancipation  from  the 
bondage  of  sin,  the  labor  of  pity  and  love 
among  the  outcast  and  the  fallen,  go  back  to 
the  synoptic  Gospels  and  their  Hero.  They 
were  hardly  known  before  his  time.  And  the 
redemptive  method  which  he  inaugurated  was 
new  likewise.  It  was  the  method  of  pity  and 
love.  There  is  no  paltering  with  sin  ;  it  is  not 
made  less  odious  ;  but  instead  of  mere  threats 
and  condemnations,  the  chance  is  given  for 
hope,  admiration,  and  love  to  work  their 
wonders  within  the  sinner's  soul.  The  sinner 
is  afforded  the  opportunity  for  doing  good 
instead  of  evil,  and  his  kindly  services  are  en- 
couraged and  praised.  Jesus  seems  to  have 
had  a  special  insight  into  the  nature  of  certain 
kinds  of  sin,  and  into  the  redeemable  capacity 
of  certain  kinds  of  sinners.  He  perceived 
that  there  was  a  certain  untainted  humility  of 
soul  which  some  sins  in  some  sinners  had 
not  yet  destroyed,  just  as  he  also  believed  and  realized  that  there 
was  a  certain  cold,  formal,  negative  virtue  which  was  practically 
equivalent  to  sin.  and  far  less  capable  of  reformation.  Overzeal- 
ous  scrupulosity,  and  the  pride  which,  dwelling  with  smug  satis- 
faction upon  its  own  excellence,  draws  away  the  skirt  from  any 
contact  with  impurity,  were  specially  repugnant  to  hmi.  Whether 
with  tliis  sin  and  with  its  sinners  he  showed  adequate  patience 
may  perhaps  be  doubted,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  his  denunci- 
ation of  formalism  and  pride,  his  contrasted  pictures  of  the  lowly 
publican  and  the  scrupulous  pharisee.  were  new  and  permanent  con- 
tributions to  morality  and  religion.  As  the  Jewish  reader  meets  them 
in  the  synoptic  Gospels,  he  recognizes  this  new  contribution  ;  and  if 
he  is  adequately  open-minded,  he  does  it  homage  and  is  grateful  "■ 
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HONOR   AMONG    CLERGYMEN. 

T  N  a  pastoral  letter  issued  by  the  bishops  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
•'•  copal  Church  occurs  the  following  sentence:  "'  If  one  finds, 
whatever  his  office  or  place  in  the  Church,  that  he  has  lost  his  hold 
upon  her  fundamental  verities,  then,  in  the  name  of  common  hon- 
esty, let  him  be  silent  or  withdraw."  This  dictum,  as  the  Rev. 
Algernon  Sidney  Crapsey  points  out,  raises  a  question  of  honor 
that  concerns  every  clergyman,  of  whatever  denomination.  Dr. 
Crapsey  discusses  this  question  of  honor  in  the  pages  of  the  New 
York  Outlook,  and  reaches  a  position  diametrically  opposed  to 
that  taken  by  the  bishops  in  their  pastoral  letter.  He  argues 
that  if  a  clergyman  finds  himself  differing  on  important  points  from 
the  Church  in  which  he  is  an  ordained  teacher,  it  is  his  duty  neither 
to  withdraw  nor  to  be  silent.  It  is  his  duty  rather,  Dr.  Crapsey 
urges,  to  preach  the  truth  as  he  sees  it,  and  to  leave  those  who 
differ  with  liim  to  determine  whether  the  difference  is  so  great  that 
they  are  no  longer  willing  that  he  should  remain  a  recognized 
teacher  in  their  fellowship.  This  was  the  method  of  Wesley,  of 
Luther,  of  Paul,  of  Jesus,  remarks  The  Outlook,  in  its  editorial 
indorsement  of  Dr.  Crapsey's  protest.  It  adds:  "  It  may  some- 
times be  the  duty  of  a  Christian  minister  to  submit  uncomplain- 
ingly to  execution  ;  it  is  never  his  duty  to  perform  hara-kiri." 

In  the  sentence  quoted  from  the  bishop's  letter  Dr.  Crapsey  pro- 
tests against  the  vagueness  of  the  term  "  fundamental  verities."  If 
by  these  the  writers  meant  those  "basic  truths  of  Christianity" 
which  "have  been  given  to  us  by  Jesus  Himself  in  the  two  great 
commandments  of  the  law,  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  in  the  five 
laws  of  righteousness  as  we  find  them  written  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,"  Dr.  Crapsey  would  take  no  exception  to  the  declara- 
tion of  the  pastoral  letter.  But  he  is  convinced, owing  to  "a  long 
experience  with  the  theological  method  of  speech,"  that  the  funda- 
mental verities  which  the  letter  contemplates  "  are  not  these  basic 
truths  of  religion,  but  certain  historical  statements,  philosophical 
conceptions,  and  theological  definitions  which  have  come  down 
from  the  near  or  distant  past  and  which  are  found  in  the  creeds  and 
confessions  of  the  various  Christian  bodies.  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant."    On  this  assumption  Dr.  Crapsey  continues: 

"  If  in  the  course  of  his  study  the  clergyman  finds  that  he  can 
not  verify  the  verities,  if  he  discovers  that  many  of  the  historical 
statements  of  the  creeds  and  formularies  of  his  Church  are  without 
the  support  of  historical  evidence  ;  if  it  is  evident  that  the  myth, 
legend,  and  allegory  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  and  primitive  Chris- 
tian have  been  turned  into  plain  matter  of  fact  by  a  later  and  un- 
inspired generation  ;  if,  moreover,  many  of  the  philosophical  con- 
ceptions of  the  creed  seem  to  the  clergyman  nothing  more  than 
the  speculations  of  men  ignorant  of  the  facts  of  the  universe  and 
untrained  in  the  art  of  reasoning  ;  and  if,  finally,  the  theological 
definitions  outrage  the  intelligence  and  shock  the  conscience  of  the 
clergyman — then,  with  history  and  reason  and  conscience  all  pro- 
testing, what  is  the  poor  man  to  do.-*  " 

The  bishops  say,  keep  silent  or  withdraw.  Of  the  first  of  these 
alternatives  Dr.  Crapsey  writes: 

"  In  his  eagerness  to  keep  his  hold  upon  the  crumbling  dogma, 
a  man  violates  every  rule  of  evidence  and  every  canon  of  reason, 
and  finally  succeeds  in  silencing  doubts  and  confirming  himself  in 
his  old  way  of  thinking  and  believing.  And,  verily,  such  a  man 
has  his  reward.  He  finds  himself  registered  among  the  safe  men 
to  whom  are  entrusted  the  higher  oflices  of  the  Church. 

"  But  the  price  which  he  pays  for  his  safety  is  the  arrest  of  men- 
tal and  spiritual  development.  He  becomes  from  that  time  not  a 
thinker  but  a  special  pleader,  and  he  spends  his  intellectual  force 
not  in  seeking  for  truths,  but  in  searching  for  plausible  argument. 
Such  a  man  may,  and  often  does,  succeed  in  convincing  himself, 
but  he  can  not  convince  others.  His  vehemence  is  a  sign  of  fear, 
and  the  unsoundness  of  his  reasoning  betrays  the  instability  of  his 
belief 

"  But  there  is  another  class  of  men,  who,  while  they  do  not  vio- 
lently strangle  their  new-born  convictions,  artfully  conceal  them. 
In  the  sanctity  of  the  study  and  in  the  confidence  of  friendship 


they  will  give  free  expression  to  opinions  and  beliefs  which  they 
are  careful  not  to  speak  of  openly.  .  .  .  While  such  a  withholding 
of  the  truth  may  sometimes  be  necessary,  no  one  can  claim  that  it 
is  other  than  a  necessary  evil,  the  continuance  of  which  must  lead 
to  disaster.  There  is  an  explosive  force  in  conviction  which  can 
not  be  restrained  indefinitely  ;  sooner  or  later  the  explosion  comes 
and  then  there  is  an  end  to  silence.  The  man  who  breaks  the 
silence  can  not  help  himself.     He  is  the  sacrificial  victim  of  truth." 

Of  the  other  alternative,  that  of  withdrawal.  Dr.  Crapsey  says  : 

"  But  withdrawal  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  as  it  seems.  A  clergy- 
man belongs  to  his  Church  ;  it  is  his  spiritual  city.  He  has  lived 
in  it  all  his  life  and  he  loves  it.  .  .  .  To  withdraw  is  to  separate 
himself  from  lifelong  associations  ;  to  break  completely  with  his. 
own  past,  than  which  there  can  be  no  greater  disaster  in  a  human 
life.  Such  disasters  may  sometimes  be  necessary,  but  they  should 
be  the  sad,  last  necessity  of  a  hopeless  condition.  As  long  as  a 
minister  can,  he  should  stay  where  he  is.  For  where  he  is  is  where 
he  ought  to  be.  It  is  the  providence  of  God,  the  logic  of  events, 
that  has  given  him  his  position,  and  until  he  is  dislodged  it  is  his 
duty  to  stay  there.  It  may  be  the  very  salvation  of  the  Church  for 
him  to  stand  fast." 

"  Had  Jesus  followed  the  advice  of  the  pastoral  letter  of  the 
bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and,  when  he  discovered  errors 
in  the  prevailing  creed  of  his  people,  had  quietly  withdrawn  and 
gone  to  the  Gentiles,  he  would  have  saved  the  priesthood  of  Jeru- 
salem the  trouble  of  condemning  him,  he  would  have  saved  his- 
own  earthly  life,  but  he  would  not  have  saved  the  world. 

"And  the  law  which  guided  Jesus  is  the  law  which  guides  the 
spiritual  and  intellectual  progress  of  the  world.  In  order  to  be 
effective  the  prophet  must  prophesy  against  the  errors  and  evils  of 
his  own  time,  church,  and  country." 

Thus,  for  any  "  true,  brave-hearted  man"  in  the  situation  indi- 
cated, "  silence  is  impossible  and  withdrawal  treasonable."  The 
treasonableness  of  withdrawal  is  expounded  in  the  following 
statements : 

"The  clergyman  is  sent  to  teach  the  church,  and  he  is  recreant 
to  his  high  office  if,  for  prudential  reasons,  he  fails  to  teach  just 
when  teaching  is  necessary.  The  Church  as  an  organized  body  has 
no  teaching  power.  It  never  has  had,  it  never  can  have.  Teach- 
ers are  sent  from  God  ;  they  are  the  wise  men,  the  scribes,  and  the 
prophets  whom  God  sends  to  the  church  for  the  edification  ot  the 
Church.  These  men  derive  their  authority,  not  from  the  Church, 
but  directly  from  God.  Tliey  are  the  sources  of  truth  to  the- 
Church,  and  all  that  tne  Church  can  do  or  ever  has  done  is  to  sum 
up  the  words  of  the  prophets  and  teachers  for  the  more  convenient 
use  of  the  people.  Such  summings-up  are  of  necessity  partial  and 
incomplete,  and  must  of  the  same  necessity  be  reinterpreted  and 
reinformed  by  living  voices  of  living  prophets.  To  assert  the 
finality  of  creeds  is  to  deny  the  prophetic  office  to  the  Church,  and 
a  Church  without  prophets  is  a  church  without  life,  for  prophecy 
is  the  very  life  of  the  people  of  God." 


On  Laughing  in  Church.  — Dr.  James  M.  Buckley,  edi- 
tor of  the  New  York  Christian  Advocate,  and  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential men  in  the  Methodist  Church,  aroused  a  good  deal  of  in- 
terest and  some  dissent  lately  by  an  address  in  which  he  stated, 
according  to  the  newspaper  reports,  that  "  a  clergyman  has  no- 
right  to  make  his  congregation  laugh,  and  to  do  so  is  irreverence." 
We  quote  some  lay  comment  called  forth  by  this  statement.  The 
Chicago  Tribune  remarks : 

"It  is  not  recorded  that  the  laughter  which  was  occasionally 
provoked  by  the  remarks  of  Peter  Cartwiight  or  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  did  any  harm  to  the  cause  of  religion  or  justly  exposed 
either  preacher  to  the  charge  of  irreverence.  The  only  effect  of 
the  mirth-provoking  remarks  was  to  rivet  the  attention  of  those 
who  sat  under  them." 

From  the  Chicago  Chronicle,  which  discusses  the  matter  edi- 
torially, we  quote  in  part  as  follows  : 

"  The  Christian  religion  is  essentially  a  solemn  religion.  So  far 
as  we  know,  Christ  never  laughed.  He  is  known  to  have  wept  and 
he  is  known  to  have  been  laughed  at.  but  we  have  no  reason  to- 
thiiik  he  ever  laughed.     There  is  no  proof  that  any  of  the  apostles 
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or  early  Christians  ever  laughed,  tho  it  is  certain   that  several  of 
them  wept. 

'  If  any  one  will  consult  a  concordance  of  the  Scriptures  he  will 
be  surprised  to  see  how  little  is  said  about  laughter.  In  England 
a  religious  person  is  called  a  'serious  person.'  and  an  English  in- 
fidel once  described  Christianity  as  '  the  cultivation  of  sorrow." 

Laughter,  then,  must  have  a  very  small 
place  in  such  a  religion. 

"On  the  other  hand,  what  Dr.  Buck- 
ley actually  said,  that  a  clergyman  lias 
no  right  to  make  his  congregation  laugh, 
and  for  him  to  do  so  is  irreverence, 
is  neither  true  nor  philosophical.  Para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem,  tears  and  laugh- 
ter are  companions.  Every  rhetorician 
knows  that  a  public  speaker  wiio  is 
famous  for  producing  tears  is  equally 

famous  for  producing  laughter 

"  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  there 
arc  laughs  which  are  distinctly  religious 
and  devout.  There  have  always  been 
new  converts  who  gave  vent  to  their 
unspeakable  joy  in  peals  of  laughter. 
The  most  intensely  religious  and  devout  congregations  in  the 
Christian  world  arc  sometimes  moved  to  laughter  by  something 
particularly  subhme  and  sweet  in  a  Christian  experience,  by  some 
wonderful  and  apposite  providence,  or  by  some  felicitous  scrip- 
tural quotation.  It  is  really  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  pious  con- 
gregation not  only  to  laugh,  but  to  manifest  its  piety  by  laughter." 


FIG.   I. 


FIG.  2. 


THE  THEOSOPHICAL   THEORY    OF   THOUGHT- 
FORMS. 

IT  may  interest  many  of  our  readers  to  learn,  on  the  authority  of 
.Mrs.  Annie  Besant  and  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Leadbeater,  leaders  of 
the  theosophical  cult,  that  not  only  do  theosophists  believe  that 
"  each  definite  thought  produces  a  double  effect— a  radiating  vibra- 
tion and  a  floating  form,"  but  that  the  initiated  claim  ability  actu- 
ally to  see  these  thought-forms  and  to  perceive  de- 
finitely their  shape  and  color.  Mrs.  Besant  and  Mr. 
Leadbeater  do  not  ask  us  to  be  content  with  this 
mere  generalization,  but  they  put  before  us,  in  a 
recent  volume  called  "  Thought-Forms,"  a  number  of. 
colored  diagrams  depicting  certain  thoughts  as  they 
see  them  They  assure  us,  moreover,  that  any  one 
else  "whose  education  has  made  him  sensitive  to  ap- 
pearances of  the  astral  plane"  may  enjoy  the  same 
visual  experience.  Seeking  further  information  about 
the  •■  thought-form,"  we  learn  that  it  is  compared  to  a 
Leyden  jar,  "  the  coating  of  living  essence  being  sym- 
bolized by  the  jar,  and  the  thought-energy  by  the 
charge  of  electricity."  If  a  man's  thought  or  feeling 
is  directly  connected  with  some  one  else,  they  inform 
us,  the  resultant  thought-form  moves  toward  that  person  and  dis- 
charges itself  upon  his  astral  and  mental  bodies.  If  a  man's 
thought  is  about  himself,  or  is  based  upon  a  personal  feeling,  as 
the  vast  majority  of  thoughts  are,  "  it  hovers  round  its  creator  and 
is  always  ready  to  react  upon  him  whenever  he  is  for  a  moment  in 
a  passive  condition."  It  the  ihougiit-form  be  neither  definitely 
personal  nor  specially  aimed  at  some  one  else,  "  it  simply  floats 
detached  in  the  atmospiiere.  all  the  time  radiating  vibrations  sim- 
ilar to  those  originally  sent  forth  by  its  creator."  The  three  gen- 
eral princples  underlying  the  production  of  all  thought-forms,  ac- 
cording to  thr  authors,  are  these  :  "  Quality  of  thought  determines 
color.  Nature  of  thought  determines  form.  Definiteness  of 
thought  determines  clearness  of  outline."  Of  the  colors  which 
characteiize  religious  thought-forms  we  read  : 

"The  different  sliades  of  blue  nil  indicate  religious  feeling,  and 
range  througii  all  hues  from  tiie  dark  brown-blue  of  selhsii  devo- 
fion  or  the  paliid'gray-hlue  of  fetish  worship  tinged  with  fear,  up 
to  the  rich  deep  clear  color  of  heartfelt  adoration,  and  the  beauti- 


FIG.  3. 


ful  pale  azure  of  that  highest  form  which  implies  self-renunciation 
and  union  with  the  divine;  the  devotional  thought  of  an  unselfish 
heart  is  very  lovely  in  color,  like  the  deep  blue  of  a  summer  sky. 

As  to  the  forms  and  their  peculiar  significance  the  accompany- 
ing figures,  aided  by  the  text,  will  give  an  idea  of  what  the  theoso- 
phists mean,  tho  the  color,  which  in  all 
four  cases  is  blue  of  varying  intensities, 
can  not  here  be  reproduced.     To  quote  : 

"  Fig.  I  shows  us  a  shapeless  rolling 
cloud.  ...  It  betokens  that  vaguely 
pleasurable  religious  feeling — a  sensa- 
tion of  devoutness  rather  than  of  devo- 
tion—which is  so  common  among  those 
in  whom  piety  is  more  developed  than 
intellect.  In  many  a  church  one  may 
see  a  great  cloud  of  deep  dull  blue  float- 
ing over  the  heads  of  the  congregation 
— indefinite  in  outline,  because  of  the 
indistinct  nature  of  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  which  cause  it;  flecked  too  of- 
ten with  brown  and  gray,  because  ig- 
norant devotion  absorbs  with  deplorable  facility  the  dismal  tinc- 
ture of  selfishness  or  fear,  but  none  the  less  adumbrating  a  niiglity 
potentiality  of  the  future,  manifesting  to  our  eyes  the  first  faint 
flutter  of  one  at  least  of  the  twin  wings  of  devotion  and  wisdom, 
by  the  use  of  which  the  soul  flies  upward  to  God  from  whom  it 
came." 

Fig.  2  symbolizes  the  upward  rush  of  devotion.     Thus  : 

"We  could  hardly  have  a  more  marked  contrast  than  that  be- 
tween the  inchoate  flaccidity  of  the  nebulosity  of  Fie.  i  and  the 
virile  vigor  of  the  splendid  spire  of  highly  developed  devotion 
which  leaps  into  being  before  us  in  Fig.  2.  This  is  no  uncertain 
half-formed  sentiment;  it  is  the  outrush  into  manifestation  of  a 
grand  emotion  rooted  deep  in  the  knowledge  of  fact.  The  man 
who  feels  such  devotion  as  this  is  one  who  knows  in  whom  he  has 
believed  ;  the  man  who  makes  such  a  thought-form  as  this  is  one 
who  has  taught  him.self  how  to  think.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  upward  rush  points  to  courage  as 
well  as  conviction,  while  the  sharpness  of  its  outline 
shows  the  clarity  of  its  creator's  conception,  and  the 
peerless  purity  of  its  color  bears  witness  to  his  utter 
unselfishness." 

Fig.  3  symbolizes  self-renunciation.     According  to 
the  authors : 

"  Fig.  3  gives  us  yet  another  form  of  devotion,  pro- 
ducing an  exquisitely  beautiful  form  of  a  type  quite 
new  to  us — a  type  in  which  one  might  at  first  sight 
suppose  that  various  graceful  shapes  belonging  to 
.  animate  nature  were  being  imitated.  Fig.  3.  for 
example,  is  .somewhat  suggestive  of  a  partially 
opened  flower-bud.  while  other  forms  are  found  to 
bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  shells  or  leaves  or 
tree-shapes.  Manifestly,  however,  these  are  not  and  can  not 
be  copies  of  animal  or  vegetable  forms,  and  it  seems  prob- 
able that  the  explanation  of  the  similarity  lies  very  much  deeper 
than  that.  An  analogous  and  even  more  significant  fact  is  that 
some  very  complex  thought-forms  can  be  exactly  imitated  by  the 
action  of  certain  mechanical  forces.  .  .  .  While  with  our  present 
knowledge  it  would  be  unwise  to  attempt  a  solution  of  the  very 
fascinating  problem  presented  by  these  remarkable  resemblances, 
it  seems  likely  that  we  are  obtaining  a  glimpse  across  the  threshold 
of  a  very  mighty  mystery,  for  if  by  certain  thoughts  we  produce  a 
form  which  has  been  duplicated  by  the  processes  of  nature,  we 
have  at  least  a  presumption  that  these  forces  of  nature  work  along 
lines  somewhat  similar  to  the  action  of  tiiose  thoughts.  Since  the 
universe  is  itself  a  mighty  tiiought-form  called  into  existence  by 
the  Logos,  it  may  well  be  that  tiny  parts  of  it  are  also  the  thought- 
forms  of  minor  entities  engaged  in  the  same  work  ;  and  thus  per- 
haps we  may  approach  a  comprehension  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
three  hundred  and  thirty  million  devas  of  the  Hindus 

"This  form  is  of  the  loveliest  pale  azure,  with  a  glory  of  white 
light  shining  through  it.  .  .  .  It  is  what  a  Catholic  would  call  a 
definite  '  act  of  devotion.'  " 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT. 


RUSSIAN    DIPLOMACY. 

PERHAPS  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  the  recent 
Peace  Conference  at  Portsmouth  has  been  the  side-light 
which  it  has  cast  upon  the  national  character  of  the  Japanese  and 
Russian  diplomats  who  were  engaged  in  a  battle  which  should 
prove  even  more  decisive  than  Mukden  or  the  Sea  of  Japan.  The 
Japanese  plenipotentiaries  were,  in  the  language  of  a  German  pa- 
per, "solemn,  silent,  and  serious."  The  Russians  were  voluble 
and  excited.  Mr.  Witte,  at  the  close  of  the  negotiations,  is  repre- 
sented in  the  press  as  openly  expressing  his  self-satisfaction,  and 
even  as  boasting  of  a  diplomatic  victory.  To  a  representative  of 
the  Slovo  (St.  Petersburg)  he  said  : 

'  You  see  what  one  gains  by  standing  firm.  I  was  in  a  frightful 
position.  I  had  not  the  right  to  accept  a  compromise,  and  a  rup- 
ture seemed  likely  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  all  on  the  side  of 
Japan'.  Mr.  Roosevelt  appealed  to  my  patriotism,  humanity,  and 
good  sense.  Fortunately,  I  succeeded  in  holding  out  to  the  end. 
The  Japanese  could  not  read  in  my  face  what  was  passing  in  my 
heart.  From  the  outset  I  assumed  such  an  indifferent  tone  that  it 
eventually  carried  conviction.  When  the  Japanese  presented  their 
written  conditions  I  laid  the  latter  aside  without  looking  at  them 
and  spoke  of  something  else.  On  leaving  the  room  I  intentionally 
forgot  the  conditions  lying  on  the  table.  When  one  of  the  Japan- 
ese plenipotentiaries  drew  my  attention  to  this,  asking  if  I  did  not 
wish  to  take  away  secret  documents  which  some  one  might  read, 
I  put  the  papers  carelessly  into  my  pocket.  It  was  thus  to  the  last 
minute  of  the  negotiations." 

One  London  daily  represents  Mr.  Witte's  conduct  in  the  negoti- 
ations as  a  long  series  of  "  bluffs,"  and  the  London  Standard 
declares : 

"  Hardly  any  responsible  writer  treats  with  seriousness  or  sym- 
pathy M.  Witte's  delight  at  what  he  mistakes  for  a  glorious  vic- 
tory. If  the  statement  which  he  is  reported  to  have  made  to  a 
correspondent  of  one  of  the  radical  papers  is  not  a  fabrication,  the 
weakness  of  the  Czar's  plenipotentiary  can  not  be  attributed  to  a 
disingenuous  disposition.  He  is  represented  as  claiming  admira- 
tion for  affecting,  throughout  all  his  dealings  with  his  Japanese 
colleagues  at  the  council-chamber,  stolid  indifference  and  even 
disdainful  forgetfulness  of  their  proposals.  If  this  be  the  new 
type  of  diplomacy,  men  of  honor  will  decidedly  prefer  the  old." 


In  a  similar  tone  the  London  Times  speaks  as  follows: 

"The  Russian  people  are  not  under  any  illusion  as  to  the  real 

character  of  the  peace.  They  are  not  bhnded  by  the  remission  of 
the  war  indemnity,  which  is  paraded  in  Portsmouth  as  a  great  dip- 
lomatic victory.  M.  Witte,  according  to  messages  from  American 
sources,  is  said  to  have  proclaimed  himself  to  be  the  conqueror. 
A  correspondent  .  .  .  pertinently  asks  in  what  particulars  the 
Russian  plenipotenitary  has  exhibited  the  high  degree  of  states- 
manship on  which  the  American  reporters  are  congratulating  him? 
He  almost  wrecked  the  negotiations.  He  would  have  wrecked 
them  altogether,  had  it  not  been  for  the  magnanimity  and  the  real 
statesmanship  of  the  Mikado." 

He  is  accused  by  all  the  London  papers  with  being  too  commu- 
nicative and  even  witli  betraying  to  reporters  the  sacred  secrets  of 
the  conference  in  an  attempt  at  playing  to  the  galleries  From 
this  accusation  Mr.  Brunetiere  absolves  him  (in  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes)  and  says  : 

"  Certain  journals  have  accused  him  of  having  talked  too  much, 
of  pandering  to  the  curiosity  of  the  reporters,  of  showing  himself 
incapable  of  keeping  up  the  silence  and  mystery  proper  to  a  diplo- 
mat. But  he  published  no  secret  of  importance  and  never  at  any 
time  uttered  a  word  that  would  imperil  the  success  of  the  negotia- 
tions." 

^\\&  Neue  Freie  Presse  (Vienna.)  claims  a  real  victory  for  Mr. 
Witte,  and  says : 

"  The  victory  which  the  Russian  generals  failed  to  carry  off  has 
been  won  by  Russian  diplomacy,  which  showed  itself  at  the  table 
of  the  conference  more  fortunate  than  armies  in  the  field  or  fleets 
on  the  sea.     Victorious  Japan  has  surrendered." 

The  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  (Berlin)  acknowledges 
that  the  Japanese  diplomats  made  this  surrender,,  but  adds  "  and 
it  does  honor  to  their  wisdom."  According  to  the  Vossisc he  Zei- 
tung (Berlin)  this  palpable  victory  of  Witte  is  likely  to  appease 
the  anger  of  the  Russian  people  toward  the  Government,  and 
Witte's  boast  of  a  diplomatic  triumph  is  justifiedi  by  the  Ham- 
burger Nachrichten,  which  expresses  surprise  at  Japan's  back- 
down, which  renders  her  successes  in  the  war  no  more  than  a 
Pyrrhic  victory.  On  the  other  hand  the  J^raft^/urter  Ze/tung de- 
clares :  "  The  Japanese  in  their  war  with  Russia  have  gained  a  se- 
ries of  brilliant  victories,  but  their  greatest  victory  of  all  has  been 


UNCLE  SAM  AS    A  SNAKE-CHARMER. 


Pischietto  (Turin). 


RETICENCE   A    I.A    RU.S.SE. 

American  New.spaper  Man— "' See  here,  I  can't  get  any  information  next 
door.    Can  you  talk  ? " 

Mr.  Witte— "  Alas !  My  lips  are  sealed.  But— I  may  tell  you  in  strictest 
confidence  that  the  justice  of  the  case  is  entirely  on  oui  side.    Here  aretlie  facts.'* 

—Punch  (London;,. 
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that  carried  off  at  Portsmouth,  for  there  they  show  themselves 
capable  of  self-conquest."  The  same  compliment  in  almost  the 
same  words  is  paid  tlie  Japanese  diplomats  by  Mr.  Ferdinand 
liruneti^re  in  the  review  quoted  above.  The  S/.  Peiersburger  Zei- 
tiing,  the  organ  of  the  German  embassy,  thinks  that  Japan  ought 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  prospect  of  a  treaty  which  will  usher  in  a 
permanent  peace,  while  Vorwdrts  (Berlin),  the  Socialist  organ, 
says  that  "  the  effect  of  the  peace  negotiations  will  prove  as  glori- 
ous to  Japan  as  they  are  subversive  of  the  Czar's  plans  of  Russian 
preeminence  in  East  Asia."  Japan's  statesmen,  thinks  the  Freiii- 
deiihlatt  (Vienna),  have  shown  themselves  as  successful  at  Ports- 
mouth as  her  fighting  men  did  in  Manchuria  and  the  Straits  of 
Korea.  But  Th*e  Saturday  Review  (London)  remarks  with  cold- 
blooded but  felicitous  cynicism  : 

"  It  is  not  only  bad  international  manners,  but  the  silliest  twaddle, 
to  talk  of  Japan's  'great  renunciation'  and  of  M.  Witte's  'tri- 
umph,' when  it  is  evident  to  all  men  that  no  peace  was  ever  made 
which  more  faithfully  registered  the  exact  degree  of  success  at- 


declares  \\\t  Journal  des  Ddbats,  ought  to  do  honor  for  safeguard- 
ing their  interests  in  so  masterly  a  way.  According  to  the  Tribuna 
(Rome)  the  result  of  the  conference  marks"  Japan's  latest  victory  " 
over  Russia,  and  the  writer  hazards  the  conjecture  that  in  their 
sudden  ending  of  the  war  the  Japanese  diplomats  were  acting  un- 
der the  inspiration  of  Machiavelli. —  Translations  made  for  Tu^ 
Literary  Digest. 


THE  JUDGMENT  OF  JUSTICE. 

A  Japanese  View. 


tained  by  the  victorious  party  up  to  the  time  of  its  conclusion  or 
more  exactly  measured  the  resisting  force  still  existing  in  the  de- 
feated side." 

77/6' .S';)tr/<2/tfr  enumerates  all  the  territorial  and  other  gains  of 
Japan  and  concludes:  "M.  Witte  may  exult  in  his  hardly  decent 
fashion  at  what  he  considers  his  victory  ;  but  it  is  Japan,  not  Rus- 
sia, who  has  achieved  a  triumph,  consolidated  rather  than  limited 
by  the  terms  of  a  peace  signed  before  St.  Petersburg  has  recorded 
a  single  victory  either  by  .sea  or  land." 

Naturally  enough,  the  French  press  extol  the  skill  of  Witte,  and 
praise  the  wisdom  with  which  llie  Czar  has  put  an  end  to  a  disas- 
trous war.  There  is  only  one  exception  in  this  laudatory  verdict 
of  the  papers,  and  that  is  the  utterance  of  a  French  Academician 
in  the  important  review  of  which  he  is  editor.  l*'erdinand  15rune- 
ti6re,  in  tlic  Re^nie  dcs  Deux  Mondes,  already  quoted,  a  magazine 
of  the  greatest  weight  and  authority  in  Europe,  declares  that 
"every  single  thing  which  was  at  stake  in  the  war  remains  in  the 
hands  of  Japan,"  and  expresses  astonishment  that  Russia  should 
make  the  paying  of  the  indemnity  a  question  of  "honor."  The 
Paris  Figaro  thinks  the  Czar  showed  "  great  wisdom  in  his  percep- 
tion of  the  necessity  for  ending  the  game,"  a  compliment  that  must 
apply  with  even  greater  force  to  the  "wisdom  "  of  the  thousands 
who  perceived  the  necessity  long  before  the  Czar  did.  The  Gaii- 
lots  (Paris)  calls  the  sudden  surrender  of  Japan  a  coup  de  t/n'atre, 
ana  says  the  mcident  constitutes  a  remarkable  diplomatic  victory 
fo.  Russia  and  especially  for  Mr.  Witte,  to  whom   the   Russians, 


REVOLUTIONARY    RESULTS   OF   VICTORY 
UPON   JAPAN. 

THE  riots  in  Japan  give  point  to  a  remarkable  article  in  the 
Europden  (Paris)  by  the  editor  of  the  Tokyo  Mainichi 
Shiinbun.  This  editor,  who  is  a  deputy  in  the  Japanese  Parlia- 
ment, decl'ares  that  the  war  has  inspired  his  people  with  the  spirit 
of  democracy.  He  says  that  for  the  first  time  in  their  history  the 
Japanese  have  found  themselves  and  recognized  their  responsibil- 
ities as  a  nation,  and  adds  that  the  idea  of  equality  among  men 
has  superseded  that  of  aristocratic  exclusiveness 
and  plebeian  submission.  Every  man,  rich  or  poor, 
feels  himself  on  the  same  footing  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nation. 

He  goes  on  to  draw  a  parallel  between  Japan 
and  England.  After  England's  great  struggle 
with  France,  which  ended  with  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  the  spirit  of  reform,  the  sense  of  per- 
sonal responsibility,  was  evoked  in  Great  Britain. 
So  in  Japan  the  personal  patriotism  of  the  Mi- 
kado's subjects  has  been  proved  and  exhibited  at 
Mukden  and  Liau-Yang.  and,  after  those  victories, 
and  the  arrival  of  peace,  will  survive  in  a  new 
feeling  of  political  and  civic  independence.  To 
the  success  of  Japanese  arms,  he  says,  every 
person  in  the  country,  young  or  old,  contributed 
by  his  self-sacrifice.     To  quote  : 

"This  people,  which  has  sacrificed  its  money,  to 
the  extent  of  selling  personal  clothing  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  national  war  fund,  and  which  has  given 
generously  the  life-blood  of  its  children,  occupies 
no  privileged  position  in  the  State  and  enjoys  no 
pension  as  the  nobles  do.  Without  denying  the 
ability  and  devotion  of  the  military  leaders,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  but  for  the  heroic  spirit  displayed  by  the  rank  and 
file  success  in  any  great  degree  would  have  been  impossible." 

The  writer  proceeds  to  show  that  war  has  filled  the  mind  of  the 
Japanese  with  a  sense  of  democratic  equality.  Those  who  fought 
for  peace  and  independence  must  enjoy  the  fruits  of  it.  As  in 
England  the  continental  victories  of  Wellington  paved  the  way  for 
the  reforms  of  1832,  so  Japan  expects  that  the  extension  of  politi- 
cal privileges  will  result  from  the  victories  gained  in  Manchuria. 
He  proposes,  accordingly,  something  like  universal  suffrage  in 
Japan.     In  his  own  words  : 

"  It  is  ill  advised,  or  rather  unreasonable,  to  tell  those  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  their  country,  and  are  con- 
spicuous for  their  loyalty,  that  because  they  do  not  pay  high  ta.xes 
they  therefore  have  no  right  of  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the 
nation.  By  extending  the  franchise  on  a  large  scale  such  deputies 
will  have  a  chance  of  being  elected  as  really  represent  the  claims 
ot  the  people,  and  are  more  interested  in  relieving  social  distress 
than  in  projects  of  fresh  taxation.  In  this  way  tlie  distance  be- 
tween rich  and  poor  will  be  lessened  and  popular  discontent  kept 
in  check." 

He  talks  of  military  life  as  being  actually  a  school  of  democracy 
and  hints  at  a  danger  which  threatens  the  State  unless  "the 
governing  cla.ss  give  their  best  consideration  to  the  present  tend- 
ency of  thought  in  the  nation."     He  argues  as  follows : 

"  In  spite  of  this  equalizing  tendency,  the  distance  between  rich 
and  poor    in    Japan    must    inevitably   increase.      The    growth   of 


-  The  Tokyo  Pttck. 
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expenditure  on  adminis- 
tration and  on  repayment 
of  loans  and  other  lega- 
cies of  the  war,  together 
with  the  rise  in  prices, 
will  widen  the  breach 
between  the  masses  and 
their  rulers,  and  altho 
the  growth  of  capital 
will  enlarge  the  sphere 
of  financial  operations, 
the  money  will  find  its 
way  to  the  rich,  rather 
than  to  the  poor.  Such 
is  the  change  that  will 
come  with  peace.  While 
general  public  opinion 
tends  toward  equality, 
the  financial  situation 
will  tend  to  create  a 
social  abyss." 

The  result  of  the  war. 
in  short,  has  been  to  set 
Japan  upon  her  feet,  and 
to  teach  the  people  their 
rights  and   their   power. 

Unless  this  situation  is  faced  and  provided  for,  this  writer  pre- 
dicts "  a  terrible  explosion." — Translations  made  for  7"he  Lit- 
erary   Digest. 


TOLSTOY   IN   HIS  STUDY. 

From  a  painting  by  Julius  Norden. 


TOLSTOY   ON   THE  SIN    OF    HOLDING    OFFICE. 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  fs  classed  with  Nicholas,  Wil- 
helm,  and  Chamberlain  as  "most  immoral  men"  in  Count 
Tolstoy's  latest  essay  on  the  wickedness  of  governments.  And 
not  only  are  these  rulers  thus  judged  by  the  professed  imitator  of 
the  One  who  said  "Judge  not,"  but  "  their  supporters  and  parlia- 
ments" are  put  under  the  same  condemnation.  No  moral  man  can 
be  a  legislator,  says  Tolstoy — a  remark  that  may  or  may  not  be 
intended  as  a  reflection  on  the  new  Russian  "douma."  Anarchy 
and  individualism,  as  opposed  to  collectivism,  socialism,  or  im- 
perialism, appears  to  be  the  latest  phase  of  opinion  adopted  by  the 
earnest  and  eloquent  Russian  count,  who  has  done  so  much  to 
wake  the  conscience  of  Russia,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  civilized 
world.  The  idea  of  government,  a  controlling  and  directing  au- 
thority in  a  country,  he  denounces  in  the  London  Times  as  abomi- 
nable. The  Russo-Japanese  war,  he  says,  with  all  its  horrors,  re- 
sulted from  the  existence  of  a  government  in  Russia.  After 
enumerating  and  stigmatizing  several  of  the  bad  rulers  of  the 
Muscovite  empire  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  Nicholas  II.  thus  : 

"  To-day  heredity  has  tossed  up  on  to  the  throne  a  weak-minded 
hussar  officer,  and  he,  with  his  hangers-on,  undertakes  his  Man- 
churo-Korean  scheme,  costing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  and 
millions  of  rubles. 

"  Why,  this  is  dreadful  !  Dreadful  chiefly  because,  even  if  this 
insane  war  were  to  terminate  to-morrow,  a  new  fancy  may,  by 
help  of  scoundrels  who  surround  him,  jump  into  the  weak  head  of 
this  man  in  power,  who  may  to  morrow  undertake  a  new  African, 
American,  or  Indian  scheme,  and  these  will  again  drain  the  last 
strength  out  of  the  Russian  people  and  send  them  to  the  other  end 
of  the  world  to  commit  murder. 

"This  is  what  has  happened  and  is  happening,  not  in  Russia 
alone,  but  in  every  place  where  there  has  existed  or  is  existing  a 
government — i.e.,  an  organization  in  which  a  small  minority  can 
force  a  great  majority  to  do  its  will.  The  whole  history  of  Euro- 
pean States  is  the  history  of  mad.  stupid,  dissolute  men  succeed- 
ing each  other  on  their  thrones,  killing,  ruining,  and,  worst  of  all, 
corrupting  their  people. 

"  The  throne  in  England  is  mounted  by  an  unconscientious,  cruel 
scoundrel  and  rdke,  Henry  VIII..  and,  that  he  may  get  rid  of  his 
wife  and  marry  his  concubine,  he  invents  his  pseudo-Christian 
Protestant  Church,  he  forces  tiie  whole  people  to  accept  his  in- 


vented faith,  and  mil- 
lions of  men  are  de- 
stroyed in  the  struggle 
for  and  against  it. 

"The  greatest  hypo- 
crite and  villain,  Crom- 
well, takes  possession  of 
the  machine,  and  exe- 
cutes another  similar 
hypocrite,  Charles  I., 
and  relentlessly  ruins 
scores  of  thousands  of 
lives  and  destroys  the 
very  faith  for  which  he 
pretends  to  strive." 

He  makes  no  distinc- 
tion between  forms  of 
government.  All  are 
equally  wicked  and  un- 
just. The  history  of  na- 
tions is  nothing  but  a 
record,  he  says,  of  the 
iniquity  of  governments. 
To  quote : 

"  Read  or  recall  to 
mind  the  history  of  the  European  Christian  nations  from  the  time 
of  the  Reformation.  It  is  an  uninterrupted  enumeration  of  the 
most  dreadful,  senselessly  cruel  crimes  committed  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Government  against  their  own  and  other  nations  and 
against  each  other;  incessant  wars,  plunders,  the  destruction  or 
the  oppression  of  nationalities,  the  extermination  of  whole  peoples, 
the  ruin  of  peaceful  populations  for  the  sake  of  rapacity,  vanity, 
jealousy  ;  or,  under  pretense  of  the  establishment  of  religious  truth, 
a  continuous  succession  of  stakes  at  which,  among  thousands  of 
average  men,  were  also  burnt  the  best  men  of  their  time  ;  treach- 
eries, fraud,  trickery,  seizure  of  other  people's  property,  tortures, 
prisons,  executions,  and  vice,  that  dreadful  unnatural  vice  which 
is  met  only  among  these  unfortunate  rulers.  And  this  is  the  case 
not  only  with  a  Charles  IX.,  a  Henry  VIII.,  an  Ivan  the  Terri- 
ble, but  the  extolled  Louises  of  France,  Elizabeths  of  England, 
Catherines  and  Peters  of  Russia,  and  Fredericks  of  Prussia — 
they  all  do  only  this.  Our  contemporary  governments — i.e.-,  the 
men  who  at  present  compose  governments  (whether  these  govern- 
ments be  autocratic  or  limited  monarchies  or  republics) — do  the 
same  tiling ;  they  can  not  but  do  it  because  in  it  consists  their 
function." 

He  ranks  even  American  presidents,  and  names  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
among  those  who  grasp  by  violence  the  wealth  of  the  laboring 
classes,  and  he  says  of  all  rulers  and  statesmen  whether  elected  by 
the  people,  or  succeeding  to  a  throne  as  despotic  emperors  or  heirs 
to  the  crown  of  a  limited  monarchy  : 

"Their  function  consists  in  grasping  the  greater  part  of  the 
property  of  the  laboring  classes,  by  means  of  violence  in  the  form 
of  direct  or  indirect  taxation,  and  of  using  these  means  according 
to  their  discretion  —  /.^.,  always  for  the  attainment  of  party  or 
their  own  personal  avaricious  ambitions  and  vain  aims.  Secondly, 
in  maintaining  by  violence  the  right  of  a  few  men  to  possess  the 
land  taken  from  the  whole  nation.  Thirdly,  to  organize  by  hire 
or  conscription  an  army— ?.^. ,  professional  murderers  —  and  at 
their  will  to  send  these  murderers  to  kill  and  rob  this  people  or 
that.  Or,  lastly,  to  institute  laws  which  would  justify  and  conse- 
crate all  these  villainies.  This  is  precisely  what  is  being  done  by 
present-day  Roo.sevelts,  Nicholases  the  Second,  Chamberlains, 
and  Wilhelms,  with  their  supporters  and  parliaments.  In  this 
consists  their  function.  And  this  function  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  the  most  immoral  men.  One  need  only  carefully  examine 
the  essence  of  that  in  which  the  exercise  of  governmental  power 
consists  in  order  to  understand  that  those  men  who  rule  nations 
must  be  cruel,  immoral,  and  necessarily  standing  lower  than  the 
average  moral  kvtl  of  their  time  and  society.  No  moral  man, 
nor  even  an  incompletely  immoral  person,  can  be  on  the  throne  or 
be  a  minister  or  legislator,  tiie  determiner  and  definer  of  the  fate 
of  nations.  A  moral,  virtuous  statesman  is  as  great  an  inward 
contradiction  as  a  moral  prostitute,  an  abstemious  drunkard,  or  a 
meek  brigand." 
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BOYCOTTING   THE   NEW   "DOUMA"   IN 

RUSSIA. 

ADVANCED  liberals,  to  say  nothing  of  the  revolutionary  par- 
ties, are  profoundly  dissatisfied  with  "  the  Bouliguin  douma," 
as  they  contemptuously  call  the  popular  assembly  created  by  the 
Czar  (considered  in  our  issue  for  August  26,  page  268).  They  de- 
nounce it,  as  readers  are  aware  from  press  despatches,  because  of 
its  unrepresentative  character,  its  limited  and  purely  advisory  pow- 
ers, and  its  lack  of  autonomy.  They  complain  that  the  property 
qualification  for  voters  at  the  douma  elections  is  too  high,  so  high 
as  to  disfranchise  all  city  workmen  and  the  majority  of  the  pro- 
fessional and  "  intellectual"  elements— teachers,  lawyers,  journal- 
ists, writers,  physicians,  and  so  on.  They  aver  that  even  the  peas- 
ants will  not  be  properly  represented,  owing  to  the  indirect  method 
of  election  and  the  influence  of  the  bureaucracy.  But  the  question 
has  arisen  and  been  actively  discu.ssed,  What  is  to  be  done?  Shall 
the  disappointed  liberals,  the  constitutionalists,  who  expected  a 
genuine  and  potent  assembly  elected  by  a  wide,  democratic  suf- 
frage, accept  the  douma  as  an  earnest,  a  step  forward,  or  shall 
they  scornfully  repudiate  it— boycott  it,  in  short? 

A  boycott  of  the  douma  and  the  elections  for  members  thereof 
has  been  strongly  advocated  in  private  circles  and  illegal  publica- 
tions. The  reviews  and  newspapers  have  discussed  the  proposed 
boycott,  but  from  a  negative  point  of  view.  The  leading  liberal 
magazine,  the  Viestnik  Europy,  which  frankly  describes  itself  i-S 
"moderate"  or  "centrist,"  deplores  the  boycott  agitation  while 
freely  criticizing  the  douma  scheme  as  it  stands.     To  quote  : 

"The  prevalence  of  such  a  view  of  our  duty  in  large  circles  of 
intelligent  men  would  be  a  great  misfortune  for  Russia.  There  is 
evidence  on  every  page  of  the  political  history  of  Western  Europe 
that  the  recognition  of  the  imperfections  of  an  electoral  system  is 
entirely  compatible  with  participation  and  cooperation  in  a  national 
assembly  founded  on  such  a  defective  system.  It  is  sufficient  to 
refer  to  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the  days  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, in  which,  undemocratic  as  it  was,  there  sat  Garnier-Pages 
and  Ledru-Kollin.  It  is  equally  certain  that  in  an  assembly  which 
represents  the  minority  rather  tlian  the  majority,  splendid,  manly, 
determined  warfare  in  behalf  of  right  and  justice  may  be  carried 
on — an  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  conflict  between  Bismarck  and 
the  German  Reichstag.  In  Russia  something  similar  has  been 
witnessed  :  mutilated  and  crippled  as  our  zemstvo  institutions  have 
been  since  1.S90,  the  best  of  the  zemstvo  workers  have  not  held  them- 
selves aloof  from  these  activities,  and  thanks  to  this  they  have  been 
able  to  play  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  events  of  the  recent  past." 

This  review,  accordingly,  urges  all  practical  reformers  to  take 
part  in  the  elections,  send  as  many  progressives  to  the  douma  as 
the  conditions  may  permit,  and  continue  the  fight  for  better  things 
from  the  new  position. 

The  Xovoye  Vreinya  sneers  at  the  boycott  advocates,  and  says 
that  they  really  fear  the  exposure  of  their  own  impotence  and  in- 
significance. Tlioy  could  not  get  themselves  elected  if  they  would, 
it  adds,  and  their  "absenteeism  "  is  a  case  of  sour  grapes.  The 
Osvobojdenie,  the  "illegal"  organ  of  the  constitutionalists,  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  considers  at  length  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  boy- 
cott proposition  and  concludes  that,  while  the  extreme  and  revolu- 
tionary parties  are  logical  and  consistent  in  the  position  they  have 
assumed,  since  they  prefer  to  continue  the  war  on  the  autocracy 
from  the  outside,  it  would  be  a  grave  political  error  from  the 
broader  view  of  future  national  progress.  The  essential  tiling  is 
union  among  the  anti-autocratic  and  reform  parties,  and  to  oppose 
all  compromise  is  to  imperil  the  whole  cause  of  Ru.ssian  progress. 
Russia  has  already  suffered  greatly  from  the  idealism  and  plumb- 
line-ism  of  her  reformers,  and  to  boycott  the  douma  now  is  to  sac- 
rifice the  advantage  of  far  more  favorable  political  conditions  than 
the  zemstvoists  have  enjoyed  in  the  past. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  zemstvo  congress,  at  a  Moscow 
mer '  ";,  has  adopted  a  resolution  against  the  douma  boycott  and 
r  nded  vigorous  participation  in  the  elections. — Transla- 

tli,--  j/orTHZ  LiTEKARY  DIGEST. 


GERMAN   OBJECTIONS   TO   THE  CZAR'S 
POLISH    REFORMS. 

IF  the  diplomats  of  the  Congress  of  A'ienna,  in  1815,  thought 
they  had  settled  the  Polish  question  by  their  final  distribution 
of  the  kingdom,  they  might  learn  better  from  the  European  com- 
ments of  to-day  on  the  disturbances  caused  in  the  cabinets  of  kings 
by  this  nation  that  was  supposedly  legislated  out  of  existence  so 
long  ago.  At  the  present  moment,  according  to  the  Slowo  Polskie 
(of  Leopol,  Austrian  Poland),  the  Polish  question  is  likely  to  cause 
friction  between  Russia  and  Germany.  Concessions  made  by 
Russia  to  her  Pohsh  population  rouse  the  restless  Polish  popula- 
tion of  Germany,  and  vice  versa.  An  insurrection  in  any  one  of  the 
sections  of  dismembered  Poland  would  result  in  a  revolt  in  either 
or  both  of  the  two  others.  Hence  the  present  jealousy  and  un- 
easiness with  which  Germany  and  Russia  are  eying  each  other. 
To  quote : 

"Judging  by  the  voices  of  the  semiofficial  press,  pressure  has 
been  exerted  by  Germany  on  the  Russian  Government  in  order 
that  the  latter  should  not  make  any  grave  concessions  to  the  Poles. 
A  Polish  aristocrat  that  has  relations  in  Russian  court  circles  was 
explicitly  told  that  the  resolutions  of  the  Committee  of  Ministers 
[in  the  matter  of  Polish  reforms]  will  not  satisfy  the  Poles,  but 
considerations  of  foreign  policy  did  not  allow  the  Government  to 
make  more  advanced  concessions.  It  is  clear  that  these  'consid- 
erations of  foreign  policy  '  signify  a  regard  for  the  relation  of  Rus- 
sia to  Germany." 

Indeed,  the  German  semiofficial  press  describe  quite  distinctly 
the  attitude  of  the  German  Government  in  the  matter  of  the  con- 
cessions for  the  Poles  under  Russian  rule.  Here  is  what  the 
Gegenwai-t,  the  organ  of  the  Alliance  of  Agriculturists,  which  is 
called  Germany's  "  collateral  government,"  writes  of  this  subject : 

"  The  new  course  in  Russia's  internal  policy  obliges  Germany  10 
raise  her  voice  against  the  liberal  tendency  in  Russia,  especially 
in  relation  to  the  Poles,  and  this,  because  the  traditional  attitude 
of  our  government  and  of  the  Russian  Government  toward  tlieir 
Polish  subjects  indicates  the  degree  of  heat  or  cold  in  their  mutual 
relation.  In  Berlin  and  in  St.  Petersburg  there  has  become  fixed 
the  conviction,  which  belongs  to  the  political  axioms,  that  who- 
ever moves  the  Polish  card  stirs  the  Russo-German  relation ; 
whenever  the  mercury  rises  on  the  Polish-Russian  or  on  the 
Polish-German  thermometer,  it  surely  falls  on  the  Russo-German 
thermometer. 

"So  has  it  always  been,  and  so  will  it  always  be.  Hence,  we 
judge  that  our  government  has  not  neglected  to  caution  whomso- 
ever it  is  necessary  in  St.  Petersburg,  that  the  Russian  internal 
policy  may  be  dangerous  to  German  interests.   .  .   . 

"We  can  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  admission  of  the  Poles  to 
government  service;  to  their  being  granted  permission  to  possess 
land,  especially  if  that  privilege  shall  be  circumscribed  by  certain 
reservations;  finally,  we  agree  to  the  introduction  of  the  Polish 
language  as  the  language  of  instruction  in  the  teaching  of  religion 
and  Polish  literature.  But  if  the  schools  should,  in  general,  be 
Polonized,  and  if  special  political  arrangements  for  the  Poles 
should  be  introduced,  that  would  be  a  very  serious  event,  upon 
which  our  statesmen  would  have  to  meditate  deeply,  as  such  a  re- 
form would  represent  an  exceedingly  precipitous  path  leading  to 
dangerous  doubts  as  to  how  Russia  intends  in  future  to  handle  the 
Polish  card." 

Altho  Russia's  hearkening  to  Germany's  counsel  would  dis- 
able Russia  for  a  long  time  in  European  politics,  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  she  followed  the  voice  of  the  German  inspired  organs, 
says  a  Polish  comment  on  the  Gegenwart  article,  for  both  the 
Czar's  Government  and  the  anarchy  which  is  running  riot  in  Rus- 
sia have  long  been  working  unwittingly  "  pour  Ic  rot  dc  Prusse" — 
Translations  made  for  Tnv.  Literary  Digest. 


The  construction  of  the  new  class  of  battle-ships, says  The  Daily  Neivs  (Lon- 
don), tietidud  upon  by  the  German  Government  as  a  result  of  the  lessons  of  tlie 
Russo-Japanese  W.ir,  will  be  be^un  next  year.  The  main  object  of  the  increase 
in  size  is  to  allow  of  the  vessels  carrying  heavier  guns,  it  being  exj^ected  that 
the  new  ships  will  be  provided  with  30-centimetre  instead  of  28-centimetre 
weapons,  the  heaviest  now  carried  on  German  war-ships. 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY, 


expedition  did  not  cither  winter  or  penetrate  as  far  south  as  either  the 
EnpHsh  or  the  Germ.in  one. 


OTTO  G.   NORDENSKJOLD. 


SCIENCE'S   LATEST   MARTYRDOM. 

Antarctica:  or,  Two  Years  Amongst  the  Ice  ok  the  Solth  Pole. 
I>V  Dr.  Otto  G.  Nordenskjold  and  Dr.  Johan  Gimnar  Andersson.  Ilhis- 
tratc'd,  with  Maps  and  Inde.x.  Cloth,  pp.  .\viii,6oS.  Price,  55.00.  Hurst  & 
Ulackett,  Limited,  London.     The  Macniillan  Company,  New  York. 

THE  scientific  material  collected  Ijy  the  ill-fated  Swedish  Antarctic  ex- 
pedition of  1901-1904  is  being  examined  at  the  cost  of  the  Swedish 
Government.  Dr.  Nordenskjold  wrote  at  once  on  his  return  an  outline 
of  the  expedition's  experience  to  the  London  Times;  later,  one  to  the 
Deutsche  Revue ;  also  a  short  sketch  to  the  Independent,  this  year.  This 
is  the  English  form  of  the  full  popular  account. 

The  Antarctic,  it  will  be  remembered,  after  cruising  a  month  in  the 
seas  south  of  the  South  Shetland  Islands,  landed  Dr.  Nordenskjold  with 

a  party  of  five  on  "Snow  Hill  Is- 
land," south  of  Haddington  Land, 
to  winter  there.  They  erected  their 
house  and  observatories,  and  be- 
gan scientific  work.  The  steamer 
then  brought  the  rest  of  the  scien- 
tists back  to  the  waters  between 
Tierra  del  Fucgo  and  South  Georgia 
Island,  where,  under  Dr.  Andersson, 
.  they  made  scientific  investigations. 
The  intention  was  in  the  spring  to 
take  off  Dr.  Nordenskj5ld;  the  best 
possible  use  was  to  be  made  of  the 
Antarctic  summer  of  i902-ic)03; 
and  in  May,  1Q03,  they  were  all  to 
be  back  in  Sweden. 

But  when  the  Antarctic  turned 
southward  for  Dr.  Nordenskjold,  the 
pack-ice  prevented  her  from  reach- 
ing him.  Dr.  Andersson,  with  two 
companions,  Icff.  her  at  "Hope  Bay,"  meaning  to  try  to  reach  Nor- 
denskjold by  sledge.  They  failed,  however,  and  were  forced  to  return  to 
the  bay  and  winter  in  an  improvised  stone-hut.  Poorly  equipped,  they 
suffered  great  hardship.  The  Antarctic,  nipped  in  the  ice,  sank  south  of 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Joinville  Island,  carrying  down  collections,  notes, 
etc.  Her  twenty  souls,  after  drifting  about  on  the  ice  for  sixteen  days, 
landed  on  Paulet  Island,  where  they  led  a  wretched  existence  for  nine 
months.    One  of  the  sailors  died  and  was  buried  there. 

Here  lay  the  two  relief  parties  during  a  second  winter,  each  ignorant  of 
the  fate  of,  and  unable  to  communicate  with,  the  other,  and  both  equally 
unaccjuainted  with  Nordenskjold's  condition  and  barred  from  reaching 
him.  Yet  so  near  to  each  other  were  the  three  parties,  that  from  his 
island's  heights  Nordenskjold  could  see  the  locality  of  both  Andersson's 
and  Captain  Larsen's  station,  without,  however,  any  of  his  little  band's 
suspecting  their  friends'  comparative  nearness.  Finally,  Andersson  and 
Nordenskjold  met  on  a  sledge-trip.  Soon  afterward  Larsen  and  five 
others  set  out  in  a  whale-boat  from  Paulet  Island  and  found  Norden- 
skjold, on  the  very  day  that  he  had  been  reached  by  the  officers  of  a  war- 
ship sent  out  for  the  expedition's  relief  by  the  Argentine  Republic.  Part 
I.  gives  the  story  of  Dr.  Nordenskjold's  party,  and  is  written  by  him; 
Part  II.  tells  the  experiences  of  the  two  relief  parties,  and  is  written  mostly 
by  Dr.  Andersson,  the  botanist  of  the  expedition,  and  Captain  Larsen. 

To  the  general  reader,  the  book's  main  interest  will  lie  in  what  gave 
Kane's  and  Livingstone's  and  Stanley's  writings  their  charm — its  story 
of  romantic  adventure.  It  is  as  fascinating  reading  as  Robinson  Crusoe. 
Antarctic  scenery  and  natural  phenomena  are  vividly  portrayed.  There  is 
abundant  detail  that  makes  the  pictures  clear  and  complete  without  tir- 
ing. And  the  ample  maps  and  the  numerous  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs (there  are  a  few  reproductions  in  color  from  paintings  by  F.  W. 
Stokes,  the  American  Polar  artist,  who  was  with  the  party  for  a  time), 
added  to  the  graphic  text,  bring  the  romantic  happenings  so  clearly  before 
the  reader  that  he  feels  himself  actually  going  through  them. 

The  expedition  made  the  first  comprehensive  researches  in  the  seas 
and  lands  south  of  South  America  and  the  Atlantic — "the  land  of  great- 
est mystery  the  earth  now  owns."  It  has  reconstructed  the  map,  between 
longitude  55°  and  64°  W.,  of  the  southernmost  land  man  knows.  It 
discovered  the  first  fossil  on  South  Georgia  Island,  and  further  south 
fossils  (animal  and  plant)  that  form  a  foundation.  Dr.  Nordenskjold 
thinks,  on  which  will  eventually  be  built  a  knowledge  of  the  main  Ant- 
arctic geological  features  from  the  Jurassic  period  to  our  own  time.  It 
made  geological,  botanical,  and  zoological  collections,  and  astronomical, 
meteorological,  hydrographical,  and  magnetic  observations,  extending 
over  two  years  (in  collaboration  with  the  English  and  German  expedi- 
tions working  simultaneously  respectively  in  Victoria  Land  and  Emperor 
William  Land),  also  bacteriological  investigations,  the  exact  value  of  the 
whole  of  which  remains  to  be  announced.  The  Antarctic  region  it  found 
to  be  practically  uninhabitable — in  summer  as  cold  as  the  Swedish  win- 
ter, and  in  winter  still  colder,  with  terrific,  protracted  hurricanes.     The 


ANOTHER    DREAM    OF    MAN'S    BEST    ESTATE. 


Modern    Utopia.      By    H.  G.  Wells.    Cloth,  393   jjp. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


Price,   $i.;o  net. 


MR.  WELLS  meant  this  work  as  a  very  serious  one.  ]\Iany  readers 
of  it  will  find  its  perusal  trying,  and  will  fail  to  realize,  as  proper 
compensation  for  the  task  of  reading  the  same,  whatever  grist  it  offers  for 
the  mind.  It  would  have  been  far  better  had  Mr.  Wells  maintained  through- 
out, both  in  the  form  and  manner  of  his  book,  as  well  as  in  his  attitude 
toward  it,  an  unmodified  seriousness.  "A  Modern  l'to])ia"  is  the  third 
book  from  him  to  deal  with  sociological  and  kindred  topics.  In  a  note  to 
the  reader  Mr.  Wells  admits  that  he  wrote  the  first  of  them,  "Anticipa- 
tions," in  order  to  "clear  up  the  muddle"  in  his  own  mind  anent  the  sub- 
jects he  therein  treated.  That  did  not  accomplish  the  classifying  process 
desired,  so  he  wrote  "Mankind  in  the  Making."  This  he  regards  as 
"even  less  satisfactory,  from  a  literary  standpoint,  than  the  former,"  but  it 
was  an  improvement  as  far  as  his  own  instruction  was  concerned.  In 
fact,  he  achieved  "a  certain  personal  certitude  upon  w'hich  I  feel  I  shall  go 
for  the  rest  of  my  days."  In  this  third  book  he  deals  with  some  issues  left 
over  or  opened  up  by  the  others,  and  seeks  to  embody  "the  general  picture 
of  a  Utopia  ...  at  once  possible  and  more  desirable  than  the  world  in 
which  I  live."  He  says  he  has  written  into  it  "  the  heretical  metaph'-sical 
scepticism  upon  which  all  my  thinking  rests."  '' 

Since  Mr.  Wells  has  so  successfully  taken  his  "cure,"  and  promises  to 
abandon  the  style  of  work  which  wrought  it,  one  might  congratulate  him 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  This,  however,  would  be  human  and  friendly, 
rather  than  critical.  Certainly,  Mr.  Wells,  in  his  button-holing  of  the 
reader  by  his  foreword,  suggests,  by  his  apologetic  deprecation  and  fore- 
staUing,  not  as  much  confidence  in  his  work  as  in  the  result  upon  him,  and, 
candidly,  the  work  appears  to  warrant  it!  Not  that  the  otherness  of  his 
Utopia  is  too  bizarre,  too  foundationless,  or  not  sufficiently  ameliorative. 
But  it  is  not  Utopian  enough.  It  is  municipally  very  proper,  clear,  and 
reasonable,  rather  than  alluring.  It  is  a  panacea,  perhaps,  for  Mr.  Wells's 
laboring  mind,  but  not  a  potent  lure  for  other  mentalists  with  a  keener 
demand  for  Happiness  wuth  a  large  H. 

There  is  a  wobbly  bit  of  romance,  and  a  thankful  skein  of  narrative 
which  only  irritate  and  distract  the  reader.  Mr.  Wells  places  his  Utopia 
on  the  extreme  verge  of  space,  and  then 
(as  antidote  to  nostalgia?)  finds  it  so 
like  Switzerland  and  London,  tho  "im- 
proved," that  the  visible  difference  is 
not  perceptible.  "It  would  be  indefin- 
able, a  change  in  the  quality  of  their 
grouping,  a  change  in  the  quality  of 
their  remote  small  shapes."  This  is  not 
the  Utopia  of  the  human  dreamer,  who 
would  fain  have  a  palpable  touch  of 
Paradise  in  his. 

Another  unhappy  "property"  Mr. 
Wells  employs  is  a  wretched  botanist 
who  has  had  an  unfortunate  love-affair, 
for  which  Utopian  wanderings  are  not 
even  a  distraction.  He  is  a  tiresome 
little  creature.  So  that  Mr.  Wells's  at- 
tempt to  sugar-coat  his  pill  of  socio- 
logical ideality  only  makes  it  more  bitter. 

His  Utopia  suggests  a  "  Bank  Holiday"  with  the  nicest  kind  of  self-made 
men  consciously  ruminating  on  their  delectation. 

There  is  no  laboring  or  servile  class  in  this  Happy  No  Land.  The  gov- 
ernment of  this  World  State  is  vested  in  a  body  of  "Nature's  Noblemen," 
whom,  with  his  transliterative  penchant,  he  styles  "Samurai."  There  is 
a  premium  on  Maternity.  Mr.  Wells  admits  that  the  question  "of  mar- 
riage is  the  most  complicated  and  difficult  in  the  whole  range  of  Utopian 
problems."  But  the  question  of  government  is  more  insistent.  There  is 
no  meat  in  this  Utopia,  which  suggests  melancholy  degrees  of  cereal 
alimentation.  But  in  the  matter  of  drinks,  there  is  a  lovely  latitude. 
"Under  no  circumstances,"  says  Mr.  Wells,  robustly,  "can  I  think  of  my 
Utopians  maintaining  their  fine  order  of  life  on  ginger-ale  and  lemonade. 
Those  terrible  temperance  drinks  fill  a  man  with  wind  and  self-righteous- 
ness."    In  this  respect,  his  Utopians  are  Eu-to-per-ians. 

"A  Modern  Utopia"  has  received  lengthy  and  flattering  criticism,  or  at 
all  events,  reading  notices.  The  'London  Atheu(Piim  says  "  there  has  been 
no  work  of  this  importance  published  for  the  last  thirty  years. "(  ?  )  The 
Academy  thinks  it  " an  advance  on  Mr.  Wells's  high  level."  The  OiUlook 
(London)  thinks  the  main  attraction  of  the  book  is  its  "unaccountable 
touch  of  reality,"  but  as  to  real  problems  of  Society,  when  Mr.  Wells  treats 
them  we  "feel  that  he  is  floundering  in  a  quagmire  of  superficialities  and 
impossibilities,"  and  "immaturities  of  conception."  The  Sun  and  Times 
(New  York)  are  laudatory,  but  The  Independent  scores  the  blend  of 
romance  and  argument  as  "exceedingly  unfortunate,"  and  regards  t^e 
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paper  read  before  the  Oxford  Philosophical  Society  in  1903,  by  Mr.  Wells, 
•which  figures  as  an  Appendix  to  "  A  Modern  Utopia,"  as  "  more  worthy  of 
praise  than  the  book  itself."  The  Tribune  congratulates  the  readers  of 
!Mr.  Wells's  imaginative  works  that  he  has  unloaded  all  of  the  "perilous 
stuff"  of  his  sociological  investigations.  The  Evening  Post  says  the  old- 
line  Socialist  will  find  in  Mr.  Wells  a  veritable  Balaam — Balaam  having 
blessed  when  he  was  called  upon  to  curse. 

.\11  of  which  seems  to  show  that  Mr.  Wells,  in  writing  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  "heretical,  metaphysical  scepticism,"  is  not  as  universally 
acceptable  as  when  he  sets  the  mill  of  his  scientific  fancy  at  work.  We 
happily  have  his  own  statement  in  the  "Note  to  the  Reader"  which  j)re- 
faccs  ".-\  Modern  Utopia"  that  this  is,  "in  all  probability,"  his  last  excur- 
sion into  such  fields  of  thought. 


JOHN   S.    MCLAIN. 


OUR   NORTHWESTERN    POSSESSION. 

Alaska  and  the  Klondike.    Ry  John  .Scudder  McLain.    Cloth,  pp.  xv,  -j-io. 
Price.  ?2.oo  net.    McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

ACLE.AR  picture  of  Alaska — its  history,  jjopuhuion,  occupations,  re- 
sources, and  problems.  The  book  shows  what  life  is  in  that  region 
nearly  as  big  as  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  a  large  part  of 
it  lying  in  the  Frigid  Zone,  and  all  of  it  for  eight  months  each  year  cut  off 

from  the  outside  world  save,  at 
points,  by  telegraphic  connection  (re- 
cently established)  and  an  uncertain, 
monthly,  abridged  mail;  where  all 
the  year  round  the  earth  is  frozen 
from  a  depth  of  two  to  one  of  ninety- 
five  feet;  where  the  buildings  are 
wooden  and  without  [jlaster,  because 
the  ground's  change  in  height  with 
the  seasons  destroys  stone  or  brick 
structures,  and  loosens  plastering; 
where  in  midwinter  the  sun  is  visible 
but  four  hours  of  the  twenty-four, 
and  in  midsummer  one  who  wishes 
to  "see  the  town  by  night"  finds  him- 
self guilty  of  an  impracticable  desire. 
The  author  quotes  a  Nome  lady  as 
saying:  "From  cordial  friendship 
and  real  enjoyment  of  each  other  at 
the  beginning  of  the  'shut-in'  period, 
■we  come  to  tolerate  and  finally  to  feel  a  positive  aversion  for  each  other, 
till  along  in  the  spring  .  .  .  then  we  get  over  it  and  are  friends  again." 
All  the  women  who  can,  spend  the  winter  elsewhere — in  Southern 
California,  say,  New  York,  or  Florida. 

Mr.  McLain  considers  Alaska  to  be  a  very  rich  country,  with  a  great 
future.  Seward  Peninsula,  he  thinks,  is  probably  the  richest  gold-field  of 
its  size  in  the  world.  When  reading  the  annual  statistics  of  the  Alaska 
gold  output,  he  rightly  reminds  us,  we  should  remember  how  few  have 
produced  it:  with  more  mining,  there  will  result  more  gold.  The  salmon 
fisheries  employ  more  capital  than  the  gold-mining,  and  i)roduce  yearly 
as  much  value  (sometimes  half  as  much  more).  Their  average  annual 
product  alone  exceeds  the  original  cost  of  .-Maska  by  a  million  dollars,  and 
the  total  catch  since  Alaska  became  ours  surpasses  seven  times  what  Mr. 
Seward  paid  for  the  whole  district.  Mr.  McLain  thinks  that  Alaska  will 
eventually  provide  her  own  food,  which,  by  reducing  living  expenses,  will 
greatly  help  the  mining.  While  the  new  Fairbanks  diggings  offer  oppor- 
tunities for  "enterprising  men — young,  strong,  and  vigorous  .  .  .  with 
$1,000  to  $5,000,"  he  discourages  any  "stampede"  at  present  by  those 
having  only  their  hands. 

Alaska's  greatest  need  and  the  key  to  her  wealth  is,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  transjK)rtation — wagon  roads  anfl,  eventually,  railroads.  He 
blames  our  C}overnment  for  not  having  furthered  the  mining  by  building 
roads,  as  the  liritish  Klondike  authorities  have  done.  Next  comes  the 
need  for  amendments  to  the  mining  laws,  i)reservati<m  of  the  fisheries, 
better  mail  facilities,  and  a  Congressional  ref)resentative.  Mr.  McLain 
suggests  that  the  country  be  spilt  into  two  Territories,  one  comprising 
Southeast  and  the  other  Northwest  Alaska,  the  central  region  remaining 
as  it  is  till  developments  warrant  a  change. 

As  the  New  \'ork  Times  notes,  Mr.  McLain  had  "an  exceptional  op- 
I>ortunity  for  gathering  material"  for  this  volume.  He  accompanied  the 
subcommittee  on  the  United  States  Senate  committee  on  territories  on  its 
vi.sit  tr)  .\la.ska  in  the  summer  of  u)Ot,.  Every  effort  was  made  to  show 
them  the  country,  and  men  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  (locked— (iften 
even  from  the  outlying  distriits^to  lay  their  knowledge  before  them. 
The  mailer  of  the  hook,  with  the  exception  of  two  thai)ters,  originally 
appeared  in  Mr.  McLain's  paper,  the  Minneapolis  Journal.  These  let- 
ters have  been  revi.sed,  and  the  facts  and  statistics  now  cover  i()04.  To 
the  Brooklyn  Tinies's  adjectives  "readable  and  compact,"  we  add  "grajihic 
and  informing."  The  illustrations,  many  of  them  full-i)age,  are  from  pho- 
tographs. There  is  a  map  showing  the  (';il,le  and  telegraph  lines,  anil  the 
railroads  built  anfl  proposed;   also  an  index. 


A    FRESH    STORY. 

The  Walking  Delegate.    By  Leroy  Scott.    With  frontispiece.     Cloth,  372 
pp.     Price,  $1.50.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

MR.  SCOTT'S  name  is  not  unknown  in  magazines.  As  preparation 
for  writing  one  article,  "Strike-Breaking  as  an  Occupation,"  he 
became  a  scab  "elevated"  employee  in  New  York.  This,  his  first  book,  is 
a  novel  fjn  the  subject  of  that  article — labor  strikes.  The  story  treats  of  the 
affairs  of  the  New  York  branch  of  the  "Structural  Ironworkers'  Union." 

Not  every  novel  opens,  as  this  does,  on  the  twenty-first  story  of  the 
just-risen  steel-frame  of  a  New  York  hotel.  The  villain  and  the  hero  are 
respectively  Buck  Foley  and  Tom  Keating,  foreman  of  this  job.  Foley  is 
the  union's  walking-delegate,  and  even  Keating  (who  has  had  no  cause 
to  like  him)  acknowledges:  "If  Foley  had  had  a  fair  start  and  had  been 
honest,  he'd  have  been  the  biggest  thing  that  ever  happened."  The 
Chicago  Record-Herald  thinks  the  character  is  based  on  the  devious 
Sam  Parks.  So  militant  a  grafter,  indeed,  is  he  that  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post,  scenting  "melodram.a,"  hints  two-edgedly  that  his  outrages 
seem  "too  great  even  for  a  walking-delegate."  Thrown  on  his  own  re- 
sources from  early  boyhood,  formerly  a  Tammany  heeler,  originally  not 
all  bad,  but  finally  given  over  to  the  one  end  of  spoils;  unlettered,  but  a 
born  leader  of  men,  sagacious,  resourceful,  quick;  brutally  plain-spoken 
at  need;  an  artistic  liar;  a  lurid  hater;  a  fighter  remorseless,  diabolical, 
cool;  and  game  even  in  defeat — he  fairly  wins  a  place  among  our  mental 
portraits.  Hardly  less  so  Keating;  Ijigger  than  his  lot;  tho  ungrammat- 
ical,  yet  self-respecting,  able,  persevering;  outcast  from  love;  sacrificing 
bread  to  principle,  and  finally  recognized  by  Foley  himself  as  "the  real 
article." 

The  character  next  in  finish  is  Mr.  Baxter,  president  of  the  Iron  Em- 
ployers' Association.  Here  we  have  the  typical,  able,  aristocratic  business- 
man, suave,  diplomatic,  fastidious,  euphemistic,  inscrutable,  cold;  grasp- 
ing, of  course.  He  is,  besides,  quick 
and  deep — a  rascal  subtler  than  even 
Buck  Foley.  The  most  telling  and 
satisfactory  situation  is  where  Keating 
(after  quelling  Foley  and  just  before 
winning  the  strike)  tells  this  artist  in 
industry  to  his  face:  "I  think  you  are 
an  infernal  hypocrite! — and  a  villain 
to  boot!"  Among  the  minor  charac- 
ters Mr.  Driscoll,  the  "squarest"  of 
the  contractors,  disappoints  us  by 
compelling  our  liking.  The  two  back- 
slidings  of  the  grateful,  slow-witted, 
ex-prize-fighter  Swede,  his  Salvation- 
Army  wife's  big  thrall,  touch  the  sub- 
conscious. "Pig-iron"  Pete  fur- 
nishes some  rather  choice  specimens 
of  overalls  wit.  Of  the  women  Mrs. 
Baxter,  patroness  of  the  working-class 
so  long  as  it  costs  nothing,  Mrs.  Barry 
the  hearty  helpmate  (contrast  to  Maggie  Keating),  and  Mrs.  Petersen, 
harboring  a  drop  of  unregeneratc  blood  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  are 
clear  transcripts  from  life.  Possibly  Tom's  cheap,  opinionated,  and  un- 
yielding w  ife,  with  her  heart  in  her  clothes  and  furniture  and  department- 
store  bargains,  is,  as  The  Evening  Post  thinks,  a  bit  exaggerated.  Girls 
like  Ruth  Arnold,  the  independent  stenographer  and  heroine,  are  rarer. 
She  develops  into  a  noble  woman.  If  neither  she  nor  Tom  wins  happi- 
ness, they  win  life's  first  prize — character. 

Characters,  incidents,  conversations,  setting  are  of  the  latest  and  seem 
impressively  real.  Only  intimate  acquaintance  with  laboring  life  could 
draw  workmen  so  truthfully  and  give  their  slangy,  picturesque,  undraped, 
and  nail-head  talk.  It  is  a  strong  story,  notable  even  among  good  novels. 
Says  the  Chicago  Record-Herald:  "The  book  stands  out  in  the  fiction  of 
thirty-five  years — since  the  publication  of  Charles  Reade's  'Put  "S'ourself 
in  His  Place'' — as  the  only  labor  story  written  in  English  with  full  knowl- 
edge, insight,  and  sympathy." 


LEROY  SCOTT. 


Volumes  1  and  2  of  Mr.  Charles  Evans's  "American  Bibliography"  have  ap- 
peared. Volume  3  is  promised  for  the  fall  of  this  year,  and  the  remaining  five  or 
si.x  volumes  at  yearly  intervals.  Mr.  Evans,  at  one  time  librarian  of  the  Chicago 
Historic  al  Society,  has  been  engaged  for  some  twenty  years  upon  the  great  under- 
taking of  compiling  a  record  of  "all  books,  pamphlets,  and  periodical  publications 
printed  in  the  United  States  from  the  genesis  of  printing  in  1639  down  to  and  in- 
cluding the  year  1820."  The  Evening  Post  remarks;  "  The  work  is  in  many 
ways  uni<iue.  Its  typograpliical  appearance  is  striking,  the  body  of  the  titles  be- 
ing printed  in  capitals  and  small  capitals,  with  lower-case  letters  for  imprints  and 
notes  only.  Hut  the  most  important  feature  of  tliis  bibliograpliy  is  tlie  chrono- 
logical arrangement  of  the  titles.  By  choosing  a  chronological  rather  than  an 
ali)habetical  or  systematic  arrangement,  Mr.  Evans  has  i)erfornied  a  refll  service, 
directly  to  students  of  .American  literature  and  civilization,  and  indirectly  by  the 
example  he  has  set  for  future  compilers  of  national  bibliographies." 
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Save  $6— A  $15  Library  for  $9 


To  An  Autumn 
Digest  Club 


We  have  arranged  to  publish  a  special 
edition  of  this  invaluable  sermon  library 
for  the  benefit  of  a  Literary  Digest  Club  of 


500  members.  To  the  members  of  this  Club  the  Avork,  which  regularly  sells  at  $15,  will  be  supplied  for  only  $9,  or  only  90  cents  per 
volume.  No  money  is  required  until  the  special  edition  is  ready  for  distribution,  which  will  not  be  until  some  time  in  January, 
When  it  is  ready  we  will  notify  vou,  and  you  mav  send  US$1  down  mat  ■  ^lUAl  F  AFilT  nrAiimm  BiAiif 
and  pay  the  balance  $1  a  mouth.     We  guarantee  satisfaction.        NUT     A     dlNuLC     uCNT      RcOUIRcD      NOW 


"No  living  preacher's  sermons  are  better  worth  owning.     Whoever  reads  them  will  be 
richly  instructed." — Chancellor  JI.  M.  McCracken. 

The  Splendid  Ten-Volume   Library  of 

MACLAREII'S  SERMONS 

Providing  All  of  the  int/toftant  Pulpit  Master/tieces  of  Alexander' 
Maclaren,  "the  Greatest  of  Living  Preachers" 

Into  the  wai-p  and  woof  of  these  sermons  have  been  interwoven  the  rich  gifts  that  have  placed 
Dr.  Maclaren  at  the  head  of  the  world's  greatest  living  pulpit  leaders.  Their  insight  is  the  deep- 
est, their  reasoning  irresistible.  They  make  the  Scriptures  infinitely  richer  in  meaning  than  ever 
before  They  are  characterized  by  a  marvelous  wealth  and  variety  of  illustration.  In  every  line 
is  found  simplicity  of  language,  with  the  purest  and  choicest  of  diction.  The  word  is  ever  the  servant 
of  the  thought,  and  their  dignified,  forceful  eloquence  strikes  deep  into  the  mind  and  the  heart.  Filled  with  side-lights,  new 
applications  of  familiar  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  vast  stores  of  inspiring  thoughts,  their  suggestive  value  to  the  wide-awake, 
influential  preacher  is  incalculable. 

Francis  E.  Clark,  D.D.,  President  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  Treraont  Temple,  Boston, 
Mass.:  "  Not  only  is  there  thought  deep  and  comprehensive,  but  they  furnish  a  mine  of  beautiful  illus- 
trations— illustrations  which  do  not  merely  ornament  the  theme  or,  by  their  glitter,  detract  from  the 
central  thought,  but  illustrations  which  are  like  crystal  windows  into  the  heart  of  the  subject,  which 
with  Dr.  Maclaren  is  always  from  the  word  of  God.     In  my  opinion  Dr.  Maclaren 


10  Volumes 
Cloth-bound 


famishes  the  finest  illustrations  ofqfpository  preaching  cf  this  or  perhaps  any  other  age.' 
Volume  I.    Triumphant  Certainties. 

"  Marked  by  freshness  of  thought,  originality  of  expression,  and  spiritual  power." — Tlie  Record, 

London, 
Volume  II.     Christ  in  the  Heart. 

"  Dr.  Maclaren  is  at  his  best  In  this  volume."— r7ie  Christian. 

Volumes  III  and  IV.     A  Year's   Ministry.     {1st  and  2d  Series.) 

"Clear,  pointed,  impressive."— 3faHc7ies(cr  Guardian. 

Volumes  V,  VI,  and  VII.    Manchester  Sermons. 

(1st,  2d,  and  3d  Series.) 

"Vigorous  in  style,  full  of  thought,  and  rich  in  illustration." 

— r/ie  Spectator. 
Volume  VIII.    The  Secret  of  Power,  etc. 

"  From  them  all  we  may  well  gather  hints  or  suggestions.'' 

—JohnBtU-^'- 

Volume  IX.    Week-Day  Evening  Addresses. 

"  Every  sentence  tells.    The  teacher  preaches,  and  his  | 
preachings  touch  and  lift  all  that  is  best  in  us." 

—British  Quarterly  Review. 


Volume  X,.    The  Victors'  Crowns. 


C.  B.  Parkhurst,  D.D.,  LL.J)., 

New  York :  "  Vigorous  and  rich  in 
his    conception     of     religious 
truth,  warm  in  his  apprecia- 
tions, and  crystalline   in 
his  mode  of  presentation. 
Dr.   Maclaren 's    sermons 
are  almost  an  essential  of 
every  well-assorted  Chris- 
tian library." 

Bisliop  W.  F.  Malla- 
Ueu,  Aubumdale,  Mass.: 
"  His  sermons  are  models 
In  the  choice  of  subjects 
and  method  of  treat- 
ment." 

Sishop  Samuel  Fal- 
Icnvs,  Chicago,  111.:  "  I 
consi  der  himtheprinceof 
English  preachers." 


3,400  Pages 
Crown  8vo 


David  tTames  SuV' 
rell,  J).D.,  New  York: 
"Alexander  Maclaren 
stands  In  the  front  rank 
of  living  preachers.  His 
discourses  should  be  read 
by  young  ministers  as 
masterpieces  of  homiletlc 
oratory." 


Sweeping 

Praise  from 

the  Higliest  Authorities 


David  Gregg,  D.D.,  LL.J).,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 
minister  should  be  without  them." 


"No 


Arthur  T.  rierson,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.:    "Among  all 
living  preachers.  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Maclaren,  of  Manchester,  is 
facile  princepi^.  and  In  the  past  century  has  had  no  superior, 
perhaps  no  rival." 

«/■.  I}.  Jtemensnyder,  T).T).,  New  York :    "  I  regard  the  sermons  of 
Dr.  Maclaren  the  best  models  for  the  pulpit  of  any  in  our  generation." 

Bishoj)  T".  J).  JHuntitigton,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. :  "These  discourses 
ought  to  do  mudi  to  raise  the  standard  of  our  American  pulpit  in  dig- 
nity. Scripturalness,  fervor,  and  force." 


R.  S.  Mac  Arthur,  D.D.,  ZL.D.,  New  York  :  "  He  combines 
scholarly  study  of  the  Scriptures  with  popularity  in  preaching  as 
does  no  other  man." 

Wayland  Hoyt,  J).T>.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. :  "  They  are  in  the  truest 
way  expository,  so  they  are  as  fresh  and  varied  as  the  Bible  itself." 


JTerrick  ,Tohnson,  D.D.,  Chicago,  111. :  "Dr.  Maclaren  is  suggestive, 
helpful,  fresh,  and  often  strikingly  impressive." 


Autumn 
Club 
Maclaren's 
Sermons 

'Enrolment  Blank 

Funk 


Xewell  Du'ight  Jlillis,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  "  Invaluable  to  teachers, 
theological  students,  and  preachers.    The  ten  volumes  contain  the  complete 
round  of  Christian  doctrine  and  precept." 


mm  TUC  iiiTiiiiii  I  ITCDIDV  niPCCT  PI  IID      The  special  edition  which  we  shall  publish  for  the 
JuIN  Int  AulUMN  LMtnAni  UlbtOl  ULUd    Autumn  Literary  DiGESxCIubof  500  members  will 
be  in  every  particular  aimilar  to  the  regular  $15  edition.    It  will  be  supplied  to  those  who  send 
us  the  coupon  opposite  for  $9,  P.  O.  B.  New  "York.    Send  no  money  until  we  notify  you  that 
the  books  are  ready,  which  will  not  be  before  next  month.    Then  send  us  $1,  and  we  will 
promptly  ship  the  work  to  you.    If  unsatisfactory,  you  may  return  it  within  five  days.    If    ^^  s* 
satisfactory,  pay  the  balance  in  eight  monthly  instalments  of  $1  each.  Send  coupon  to-day. 


&  Wagnalls  Co. 

44r60E.  23d  Street, 

New  York  City. 

Gentlemen .— Please  enroll 
le  in  your  Autumn    Club 
for    the    ten-volumjB    set    of 
Maclaren's   Sermons  at  t9,  F. 
O.  B.  New  York,   regular  price 
115.     I   agree  to   remit    $1  when 
notified  that  the  books  are  ready, 
which  will  not  be  before  October  and 
to  pay  the  balance  of  the  price  iueight 
monthly   instalments  of  $1  each.     It  is 
nnderstood   that  you   guarantee    satisfac- 
tion, and  that  I  may  return  the  books,  if  un- 
satisfactory, and  my  money  will  be  refunded. 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  Pubs.,  44-60  E.  23d  Street,  New  York  City 
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BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

The  Literary  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  follow- 
ing books: 

'•A  Book  of  Old  English  I.ove  Sontjs."  (Macmil- 
lan  Company,  $1.25.) 

'•  The  Hundred  Days."  -  Max  Pemberton.  (D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"  Recollections  of  a  Confederate  Staff  Officer."— 
Gen.  C.  Moxley  Sorrel.    ( Neale  Publishing  Company.) 

"  Love's  Way  in  Dixie."  —  Katharine  Hopkins 
Chapman.    (Neale  Publishing  Company,  $1.25.;) 

"  Paintings  of  the  Louvre."- Dr.  .\ithur  Mahler. 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  J2net.) 

"The  Wild  Irishman."-T.  W.  H.  Crosland.  (D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

'•  Tlie  Judgment  of  Paris."-  Peter  Fandel.  (  Richard 
Badger,  5i.) 

"  A  Southern  Girl  in  '61."- Mrs.  D.  Giraud  Wright. 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  $2.75.) 

'•The  Heart  of  a  Girl."- Ruth  Kimball  Gardiner 
(A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"Sporting  Sketches."— Edwyn  Sandys.  (Macmil- 
lan  Company,  ?i.75.^ 

"  Problems  of  Philosophy."  James  H.  Hyslop, 
LL.D.    (Macmillan  Company,  $5  net.) 

'■Life  of  St.  Patrick."-J.  B.  Bury.  (Macmillan 
Company,  S3. 25.) 

'"The  Colonel's  Dream."— Charles  W.  Chestnutt. 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"L)ViAlon3     is    Lord."— F.  I-" rankfort  Moore.     <  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  I1.50.) 

"  Mrs.  Alderman  Casey."-  Irene  .Stoddard  Capwell. 
.  (R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.) 

'■  The  Vortex."— Thomas  McKean.  (].l\.  Lippin- 
cott  Company,  $1.50.) 

'■  Montaigne."— Edward  Dowden.  (J.  I!.  Lippincott 
Company,  f  1.50  net.) 

"The  Bloom  of  Girlhood."— Pauline  Page.  (The 
Vir  Publishing  Company,  $0.60.) 

"  Law  and  Opinion  in  England."  —  A.  W  Dicey. 
(Macmillan  Company,  #3.) 

'•Knock  at  a  Venture."— Eden  Pliillpotts.  (Mac- 
millan Company,  $1.50.) 

"  I"or  Each  Day  a  Prayer."— Elizalieth  11.  Davis. 
(Dodge  Publishing  Company.) 

'•  A  Struggle  for  Life."— John  Langtry.  ( P'ublislied 
by  autlior,  Toronto.) 

"  Life  More  Abundant."—  Henry  Wood,  i  Lothrop, 
Lee  &  Shepard  Com.pany,  $1.30.) 

'■  Complete  Works  of  William  .Shakespeare."  — 
{Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons.) 

"  The  Expositor's  Bible."— S.  G.  Ayres.  (A.  C. 
Armstrong  &  .Son,  $i.) 

"  Corporations  :  Their  Origin  and  Development."— 
John  P.  Davis.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Two 
volumes,  S4.50  net.) 


CURRENT   POETRY. 

The  Servants  of  the  King. 

By  Ei.sA  Bakkkk. 

[  The  following  poem  is  one  of  ten  awarded  a  money 
prize  in  the  recently  concluded  literary  contest  con- 
ducted by   T/tf  Melropolitan  Magazi>ii\\ 

One  day  I  wandered  out  upon  the  road 
That  spans  the  mad  world,  near  my  calm  abode. 
Seeking  romijanions  in  the  restless  throng 
That  staggered  on  beneath  its  varied  load. 

I  bore  no  burden  save  a  rimester's  pack 
That  lay  as  light  as  wings  upon  my  back; 

My  goal  was  life,  my  only  task  to  sing 
And  speed  the  sun  around  the  Zodiac. 

I  hailed  a  haggard  fellow  with  a  pile 
Of  printed  stuff— the  world's  ephemeral  file, 
Calling,  "  Come,  listen  to  a  troubadour  I  " 
He  said,  "  I  may  have  time-  after  a  while." 

There  passed  another  in  a  gorgeous  dress. 
Laden  with  gems  but  pale  with  weariness. 


PORCELAIN  ENAMELE;©  ^ 
Baths  <5f  One  Piece  Lavatories 


Assure  a  irliodern. 
Beau  iiful  .'and 


^  Sanitary  ^ihn 


room 


^ 


> 


V-^ 


W^i-l 


The  perfect  way  of  assuring  health  and  promoting  com- 
fort in  your  home  is  by  installing  a  bathroom  equipped 
with  "Standard"  Porcelain  Enameled  Ware. 
A  "Staudard"  modern  bathroom  is  not  an  expense  but  a  wise  investment,  payirg 
daily  interest  in  comfort  and  health.  ■^.Standard'  Porcelain  Enameled  Baths  and 
One-piece  Lavatories  are  made  in  one  piece,  free  of  cracks  or  crevices.  The 
surface  of  "^taudaJd"  Ware  is  snowy  white  and  non-porous.  Its  durability  and 
the  perfection  of  the  Porcelain  Enamel  finish  make  it  the  most  beautiful,  useful 
and  ornamental  equipment  you  can  secure. 

Our  book,  "  MODERN  BATHROOMS,"  tells  you  how  to  plan,  buy  and  arrange  your 
bathroom,  and  illustrates  many  beautiful  and  inexpensive  as  well  as  luxurious  rooms, 
showing  the  approximate  cost  of  each  fixture  in  detail,  together  with  many  hints  on  decor- 
ation, tiling,  etc.  It  is  the  most  complete  and  beautiful  booklet  ever  issued  on  the  subject 
and  contains  100  pages.     FREE  for  six  cents  postage. 

The  ABOVE  INTERIOR,  No.  P-26,  costing  approximately  $101.00  at  factory-not 
counting  piping  and  labor — is  described  in  detail  among  the  others. 

CAVTIOy :  Every  piece  of  genuine  ',$tail<Ia«f'  Porcelain  Enameled  Ware  hears  our  'S^aai''''<f 
"  Green  and  Gold  "  guarantee  label,  and  has  our  trade-mark  'S^viaid'  cast  on  the  exterior.  Unless  the 
label  and  trade-mark  are  on  the  fixture  it  is  not  genuine  '^laHdaKT  Ware.  Refuse  all  substitutes — they  are 
all  inferior  and  wilt  cost  you  more  in  the  end. 

S>Xdtldavd  cSanitaiJS  ll)fo,  Co.   Dept.  ss.  Pittsburgh,  pa. 

( itlices  uiul  Sliowrncims  in  Now  York  :    'Staaiavd'    r.lclg..  35-37  W.  31st  St. 
Londiin.  Eii'j-.  :  22  Holhoin  Viaduct,  E.  C. 


Odorless  ^arba^e 

"The  open  garbage  pail  is  an  unrealized  source  of 
disease,  breeding  germs  that  menace  the  family  health 
no  less  than  bad  drainage." — Pres.  N.  1'.  Boat  doj  Health. 


has  a  close-fitting  lid.  No  odors  leak  out.  Lid 
can't  be  nosed  off  by  dogs.  A  necessity  in 
homes  where  perfect  sanitary  conditions  and 
neatness  are  valued.  Trim  and  strong;  made 
of  corrugated  steel.  Practically  never  wears  out. 

Witt's  Pail  for  {rarbage  and  for  general  house- 
hold use.   Kasv  to  carry.    Ttvo  sizes :  5  and  7 gal. 

AsK  your  dealer  for  "Witt's** 

i"  Witt's  Can"  stamped  in  Hd  and  bottom. i 

THKKK  KIZKS: 

No.  1-15VX25  in..    No.  2-18x25  in.,  No.  3-20S,x25  in. 

If  not  on  sale  in  your  town,  vrilr  i(,-f  atiilitiii  ■•'izc  (Uid  liair 
iiKiiiii  iinii  ifdilt,  and  tell  ns  youi'  dealei'"s  name.  Wo  will 
si'i'  thai  ymi  are  supplied  ciiiuM'  ilircct  from  us  or  IhrouRh 
dealer.  Our  dealei-s  lell  us  tliiil  while  Witt's  Can  and  Tail 
are  sold  on  approval,  not  one  lias  ever  been  returned  by  the 
purchaser.    This  is  certainly  a  jruarantoe  of  satisfaction. 


The  Witt  Cornice  Co..  Dept.  K, 


Cincinnati,  O. 


FRAGRANT    FIR    BALSAM    SPILLS 

UI1.L.  U.lVKY-UriDK, 


2  lb.   i.ill.nv. 


I'oKlpiiid  *1.()0. 
Me. 


ESSAYS    ■ 
SPEECHES 
LECTURES 
etc.,  etc. m 


written  on  :\ny8ul>jert  ntshort  notice.  Satis- 
fiii'lioii  (tiinnmti'od.  .\ll  transHclioiis  iniu- 
lldi'iitial.     l)a>U  I'acr,  17;»  Kroadnajr,  N.  Y. 
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"  Pause,  friend,"  I  said,  "  and  listen  to  the  wind." 
"  pause  ! "  he  replied,  "  and  lose  all  I  possess  ? " 

Then  came  a  man  with  bricks  upon  his  head, 
Pursuing  blindly  his  elusive  bread. 

1  called,  "  Come,  listen  to  a  song  of  life  ! " 
"  Wiiat  is  a  song  ?    And  what  is  life .' "  he  said. 

I  cried,  "  Wliat  seek  ye  all— what  wondrous  thing— 
That  ye  have  souls  neither  to  laugh  nor  sing. 

Nor  hearts  to  love,  nor  time  to  think  or  dream  ? " 
They  said,  "  We  do  not  know  :  we  serve  the  king." 

"  Who  is  the  king  to  whom  your  lives  are  sold  ? 
Whence  came  his  power  ? "  I  questioned  young  and 
old. 
Seeking  for  knowledge  ;  and  I  only  heard : 
"  The  king  is  nameless  ;  but  his  power  is  gold."' 

I  cried,  '"Your  king  is  mad  I    Why,  if  he  knew 
The  difference  between  the  false  and  true, — 

Between  life's  kernel  and  its  worthless  chaff,— 
Would  he  not  find  some  nobler  use  for  you  ?  " 

They  paused,  they  stared,  they  sighed ;  then  one  by 

one 
Resumed  the  weary  race  they  had  begun. 

And  I  ?    I  walked  beside  them  down  the  road  — 
But  went  on  singing  till  the  day  was  done  ! 


The  Peace  of  Portsmouth. 

Bv  Minna  Irving. 

Where  on  the  shrines  of  old  Japan 

The  sliadows  softly  fall, 
Where  pious  Russians  kneel  before 

The  icons  on  the  wall. 
Like  incense  rare  upon  the  air 

Ten  million  prayers  arise. 
To  bless  the  land  of  liberty 

And  laud  it  to  the  skies. 

The  scourge  of  blood  and  flame  has  passed. 

The  storm  of  war  is  done  ; 
Peace  furls  the  pennon  of  the  cross, 

The  banner  of  the  sun. 
The  gods  of  trade  will  now  rebuild 

Port  Arthur's  battered  crags. 
While  commerce  mends  with  threads  of  gold 

The  tattered  battle-flags. 
-Two  stanzas  from  a  poem  in  Leslie's  \l'cel-h\ 


Summer's  End. 

Bv  Zona  Gale. 
A  sheaf  of  broom-flowers,  yellow  at  the  heart, 
Drugged  with  the  sun  and  listless  with  the  dew. 
The  silence  of  the  ordered  petal  edge 
With  flame  shot  through. 

A  sheaf  of  broom-flowers,  amber  with  the  light. 
Green  witli  the  jade  of  leaf-work,  shadows  dull : 
Pale  silver  silk  sown  with  thin  silver  veins, 
O— wonderful ! 

A  sheaf  of  broom-flowers,  lipped  with  line  of  brown, 
Because  the  urge  of  death  is  in  the  hours ; 
O  dawn  in  dust !    O  hand  that  can  not  close 
Upon  the  flowers ! 

— Prom  Everybody'' s  Magazine. 


The  Kingdom  of  the  Meek. 
By  Pri.scilla  Leonard. 

Kings  choose  their  soldiers  from  the  strong  and  sound 
And  hurl  them  forth  to  battle  at  command. 
Across  the  centuries,  o'er  sea  and  land, 

Age  after  age,  the  shouts  of  war  resound ; 

Vet,  at  the  end,  the  whole  wide  world  around. 
Each  empty  empire,  once  so  proudly  planned, 
Melts  through  Time's  fingers  like  the  dropping  sand. 

But  once  a  King— despised,  forsaken,  crowned 

Only  with  thorns— chose  in  the  face  of  loss 
Earth's  poor,  her  weak,  her  outcast,  gave  them  love. 
And  sent  them  forth  to  conquer  in  his  name 
The  world  that  crucified  him,  and  proclaim 
His  empire.    Lo  !  pride's  vanished  thrones  above. 

Behold  the  enduring  banner  of  the  Cross  ! 

—Protn  The  Outlook. 


An  Important  Announcement 

Concerning 

OLD  ENGLISH 

BLACKJACKS 

THE  Gorham  Company  desires  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  its  extremely  novel  and  original 
collection  of  Loving  Cups  and  Tankards,  offered 
under  the  name  of  "  Old  English  Blackjacks." 

THESE  have  been  designed  especially  to  meet 
the  very  wide-spread  demand  for  articles  of 
this  nature  which  shall  be  as  dignified  and  as 
decoratively  effective,  but  yet  not  so  costly  as 
though  fashioned  of  solid  silver.  They  are  made 
closely  to  simulate  the  Old  English  "  Blackjacks  " 
and  "  Leathern  Bottels,"  those  characteristic  drink- 
ing utensils  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, which  are  to-day  so  eagerly  sought  after  by 
collectors  of  artistic  rarities. 

THESE  strikingly  original  examples  of  an 
artistic  revival  are  to  be  found  in  all  sizes 
from  the  drinking  mug  to  the  imposing  Loving  Cup, 
the  tall  Tankard  or  the  well-proportioned  Flagon. 
The  bodies  are  of  heavy  hand-worked  leather,  the 
linings  of  red  copper,  the  mountings,  including  the 
shields  for  monograms,  inscriptions  or  armorial 
bearings,  of  sterling  silver. 

BLACKJACKS  are  exclusively  made  by  The 
Gorham  Company  at  very  moderate  prices, 
from  five  dollars  upward,  and  are  to  be  obtained 
from  the  important  jewelers  throughout  the  country, 
as  well  as  from  the  makers. 

THE    GORHAM   COMPANY 

SILVERSMITHS   6t    GOLDSMITHS 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  THIRTY-SIXTH   STREET,   NEW  YORK 


Readers  of  Thk  LrrKRARy 


(The  New  Gorham  Building) 

Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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PERSONALS. 

Root  Told  to  "  Move  On."— Secretary  of  State 
Root  was  mistaken  for  a  loiterer  the  other  day  by  a 
special  ofiicer  at  the  North  Station  at  Boston  and 
ordered  to  "  move  on."  The  incident  occurred  a  few 
minutes  after  his  arrival  from  Canada,  says  a  despatch 
to  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  : 

"  Secretary  Root  was  about  to  give  one  of  his  two 
sons,  who  accompanied  him,  instructions  concerning 
the  baggage,  when  a  giant  special  officer  swaggered  up 
to  the  group. 

"'Move  on  there,  you  fellows!'  he  shouted. 
'  You're  blocking  the  way  and  better  get  along.  Live- 
ly, now.' 

"  As  he  spoke  the  policeman  gral^bed  Secretary 
Root  and  gave  him  a  vigorous  pusli.  One  of  the  Root 
boys  looked  amazed,  but  his  father  only  smiled  kindly 
and  proceeded  without  protest  to  his  carriage." 


Onr  "Eyes  and  Karg  "  in  Venezuela.— Will- 
iam James  Calhoun,  who  has  been  sent  to  Venezuela 
by  President  Roosevelt  to  make  an  examination  of 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  Venezuela  and  to  report  the 
facts  to  him,  so  that  the  United  States  may  be  able  to 
determine  what  course  to  adopt  toward  the  South 
American  diplomatic  storm  center,  was  a  chum  and 
political  adviser  of  President  McKinley.  This  is  the 
second  time  that  Mr.  Calhoun  has  been  chosen  to  act 
as  the  "  eyes  and  ears  "  of  this  country.  Mr.  Calhoun, 
says  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Herald,  was  born  in 
Pittsburg  fifty-seven  years  ago.  He  went  to  school 
in  Poland,  O.,  and  it  was  in  that  State  that  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  McKinley  family  and  grew  to  be 
a  boyish  chum  of  the  late  President.  In  the  troubled 
months  preceding  the  war  with  Spain,  President  Mc- 
Kinley turned  for  counsel  and  advice  to  the  friend 
of  his  boyhood.  At  a  time  when  public  excitement 
was  wildly  inflamed  by  the  terrible  sufferings  of  the 
patriot  population  of  Cuba  under  the  Spanish  yoke, 
and  when  the  demand  for  war  was  gathering  strength 
day  by  day,  he  sent  Mr.  Calhoun  into  Cuba  to  bring 
back  the  truth.  To  quote  further  from  The  Herald's 
article  : 

"  There  was  an  especially  critical  situation  when  the 
President  made  his  request  of  Mr.  Calhoun  on  April 
30,  1897.  Dr.  Ricardo  Ruiz,  a  naturalized  American 
citizen,  had  been  thrown  into  prison  by  the  Spanish 
authorities  on  a  charge  of  having  participated  in  the 
revolution,  and  had  died  or  been  killed  there  before  he 
was  brought  to  trial.  The  treaty  between  Spain  and 
the  UnitedStates  relating  to  the  detention  of  prisoners 
had  been  violated,  and  there  was  a  strong  suspicion 
that  Ur.  Ruiz  had  been  murdered  in  his  cell  by  his 
jailers.  His  widow  appeared  for  revenge,  and  there 
was  an  overwhelming  demand  for  reparation. 

"  Public  indignation  was  aroused  to  fever  heat  by 
accounts  of  his  sufferings  that  were  sent  to  this  country, 
and  tremendous  pressure  was  brought  upon  President 
McKinley  to  act.  Before  coming  to  a  decision  he  de- 
termined to  send  Mr.  Calhoun  to  Havana.  He  asked 
him  not  only  to  e.xaniiiie  into  the  merits  of  tlie  Ruiz 
case,  but  also  to  collect  all  possible  definite  information 
concerning  the  progress  of  the  revolution,  so  tliat  the 
President  might  lie  in  a  position  to  reach  a  resolution 
that  would  be  lx)th  just  and  wise. 

"  Mr.  Calhoun  was  on  his  way  to  Havana  three  days 
after  the  President  had  called  upon  him.  Haste  was 
necessary,  for  it  was  evident  that  the  public  could  not 
be  much  longer  restrained.  He  returned  at  the  end  of 
a  month  and  placed  the  President  in  possession  of  the 
information  that  he  desired.  He  told  him  tliat  the  in- 
surgents would  win  their  fight,  not  so  nuich  by  force  of 
arms  as  because  Spain  l.icked  the  financial  strength  to 
continue  the  contest.  He  found  the  Spanish  soldiers 
in  a  deplorable  condition,  unpaid  and  suffering  from 
want  and  disease.  He  characterized  General  Weyler 
as  a  '  brute.'  While  there  was  great  suffering  among 
the  reconcentrados,  he  said  that  it  had  been  exaggei.i 
ted  by  mflammatory  reports.  He  told  the  President 
that  there  were  less  than  100  native  .Americans  on  the 


Shop  of  the  Grafters 

Furniture  of  Austrian  Design 

introduces  a  touch  of  inlay  work  of  colored  woods  or  metals 
that  enlivens  the  strong,  simple  lines  of  Mission  furniture. 

Look  for 

A  number  of  pieces  are  grouped  into  dining  this  mark 

room  or  library  suites  by  the  same  inlay  desipn  Shopof  the 
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illustrated  with  all  the  new 
Austrian  designs.  Over  one 
hundred  pieces  to  select  from. 

The  Shop  of  the  Crafters, 

(The  Oscar  Onken  Co.,  Sole  Owners.) 

682  W.  Fourth  St..     Cincinnati. 
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No.  3S  Morris  Chair— Quar- 
tered Churfli  uak.  Cushions 
of  Spanish  Roan  skin.  Cnf> 
ters  band  lacing. 
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FRENCH— GERMAN 
SPANISH— ITALIAN 

Spoken,  Taught  and  Mastered 
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PHONE 
METHOD 
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The  Rosenthal 
(  0  m  m  0  M   Souse 

Method  of 
rriictiriil  I.iii^uistry 

The  liittest   and   iiest    Woik  ot  lir.  Richard  S.  Rosenthal 

YOU  HEAR  THE  EXACT  PKONUNCIATION  OF 
EACH  WORD  AND  PHRASE.  A  ftw  minutes' practice 
Beveral  times  a  day  at  spare  moments  sives  a  tliorou«h 
mastery  of  conversational  French,  tiermaii,  Spanioh,  or 
Italian.     Send  for  testimonials,  hvuklet.  and  letter. 

International    Language- Phone   Method 
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"A  sore  tongue" 


Highest  Quality 
Imported  Briar 
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Patentee  Direct 
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Poison  Arrested  by  Condensation 
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Respectfully 
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On  Monday,  October  2  Next 

the  price  of  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  will 
be  raised  to  $1.25  per  year.  Until  that  date  a 
subscription  for  one  year  (but  for  no  longer 
period)  will  be  accepted  at  the  present  price  of 

One  Dollar  ($1.00). 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


Mr.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  in 
an  Entirely  New  Departure 

A  series  of  powerful  stories,  in  which  Mr. 
Smith  fearlessly  puts  his  finger  on  some 
of  the  social  dangers  of  the  day  that 
threaten  our  girls,  women  and  young  men, 
and  calls  a  spade  a  spade.  "I  have  written 
without  mitts,"  says  Mr.  Smith. 


The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  Enlarged — 

improved  very  materially  —  new  departments  —  new  covers  in  four 
colors  —  it's  a  new  JOURNAL  this  year.  Send  a  dollar  now — 
after  October  1  we  must  ask  more. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
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island,  but  that  there  were  a  large  number  of  natural- 
ized citizens  who  were  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
this  Government.  Both  sides,  he  said,  were  guilty  of 
atrocities  and  crimes  against  humanity. 

"  After  he  had  submitted  his  report  Mr.  Calhoun,  at 
the  request  of  the  President,  remained  several  months 
in  Washington  advising  him  as  the  crisis  approached. 

••  Mr.  Calhoun  served  two  years  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  upon  his  retirement  in 
i&yQ  he  went  to  Chicago,  where  he  entered  the  law  firm 
of  Pam,  Calhoun  &  Glennon.  He  became  counsel  for 
several  important  corporations,  in  some  of  which  he 
was  interested  as  a  stockholder. 

"  President  Koosevelt  summoned  him  to  Washing- 
ton in  igo2,and  there  was  a  report  at  that  time  that  he 
had  been  asked  to  enter  the  Cabinet.  If  so  he  declined 
and  returned  to  the  practise  of  law.  Now,  after  a 
lapse  of  eight  years,  he  has  been  called  upon  to  per- 
form a  service  which  in  many  respects  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  service  that  he  performed  in  Cuba." 


J" 


"% 


CURRENT    EVENTS. 

Peace. 

September  g.  —  Both  the  Japanese  and  Russian 
peace  envoys  deny  that  the  Czar  and  Mikado 
have  entered  into  a  secret  treaty. 

September  lo.— The  claims  made  by  China  against 
Russia  and  Japan  for  daniases  done  by  the 
armies  in  Manchuria  may  be  submitted  to  The 
Hague  Tribunal.  I-'ield  Marshal  O^rama  sends 
an  officer  to  General  Linevitch,  asking  him  to 
appoint  a  commissioner  to  meet  one  of  his  own 
to  arrange  for  an  armistice.  News  of  peace  is 
generally  welcomed  by  the  Russian  army  in 
Manchuria. 

September  II.  -. Advices  from  Tokyo  say  tliat  the  city 
is  quiet,  tho  the  opposition  papers  continue 
their  attacks  upon  the  Government. 

September  12.— Mr.  Witte,  the  senior  Russian  peace 
envoy,  leaves  New  York  on  liis  way  to  St. 
Petersburg.  Before  sailing  he  gives  a  practical 
pledge  to  work  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews 
in  Russia. 

September  13.  —  Rioting,  in  whicli  thirty-seven 
policemen  are  injured,  follows  an  anti-peace 
meeting  at  Vokoliama.  By  the  Russo-Japanese 
protocol  naniinj?  an  armistice,  provision  is  made 
for  a  neutral  zone;  Russia  af^rees  to  send  no 
more  troops  south  of  Harbin,  and  Japan  will 
send  none  north  of  Mukden. 

September  15.— Generals  representing  General  Line- 
vitch ana  Marsiial  Oyama  sign  an  armistice  pro- 
viding for  a  neutral  zone  between  the  two  armies. 

Russi.\. 

Septemljer  9.— The  situation  at  Baku  is  growing 
worse  ;  hring  continues,  and  starvation  prevails. 

Septemter  10.  The  Czar  orders  tiie  discontinuance 
of  the  retaliatory  tariff  duties  levied  in  Russia 
against  American  products. 

September  11.-  A  general  strike  is  ordered  at  War- 
saw ;  Cossacks  and  infantry  are  patrolling  the 
streets.  Evidences  that  war  materials  are  being 
imported  into  l^'inland  give  rise  to  the  fear  that 
a  revolt  is  imminent. 

September  12.— Tartars  of  the  Caucasus  declare  a 
holy  war;  Mussulmans  from  over  the  Persian 
border  are  joining  them  for  an  effort  to  extermi- 
nate Armenian  Christians.  Villages  are  wiped 
out  and  revoltins;  barbarities  mark  the  warfare 
being  waged  by  tlie  Tartars. 

Septemter  13.  —  A  proclamation  is  issued  by  the 
revolutionists,  threatening  witli  deatli  those  who 
continue  the  operation  of  the  oil  industry  in  the 
Caucasus. 

September  11.— Additional  troops  are  ordered  to 
Baku,  ana  Iilizabeth])ol  authorities  ask  for  rein- 
forcements. At  TiHis  the  revolutionists  issue  a 
call  for  a  general  uprising. 

Otheu  Foreign  News. 

Septemter  g.— Many  new  cases  of  cholera  are  re- 
ported in  Prussia,  but  the  Berlin  autliorities  are 
confident  that  there  is  no  danger  of  an  epidemic. 

Septemlx-r  10.-- -American  .Minister  Guniniere  and 
European  inliabitants  abandon  their  residence 
in  the  suburbs   of  'l"anni('r,  lx.-(ausc  of  the  strufj- 
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Just  the  Scratch  of  a  Pen 

Will  Bring  Abiding  Health. 


ITH  as  little  trouble  as  the  mere  scratch  of  a  pen  you  can 
find  the  way  to  abounding,  abiding  health.  Just  a  line — a 
few  words  will  bring  our  booklet,  "  The  Battle  Creek  Idea." 

We   hope   to  send  a  copy  into  every  home  in  America. 

It  ought  to  be  read  by  every  man  who  desires  to  have  physical 

strength,  to  do  his  full  share  in  the  world's  work.     Every 

woman  who  wishes  to  perform  her  whole  duty  to  herself  and  family,  should 

not  only  read  it,  but  carefully,  thoughtfully,  study  it. 

There  is  nothing  pedantic  in  the  booklet — no  exploitation  of  fads  or 
fancies — just  plain,  straightforward  talk  and  practical  truths.  It  tells  of  a 
rational  life  you  can  live  in  your  own  home,  whereby  you  can  secure  per- 
manent health.  It  tells  the  cause  of  sickness  and  weakness.  It  shows  the 
part  that  diet  plays  in  making  or  marring  careers.  You  can  follow  its 
teachings  without  interference  with  business  or  home  duties. 

There  is  absolutely  no  charge — no  obligations  on  your  part  if  you  ask  for 
the  booklet — now,  or  in  the  future.  So  write  to-day — now.  Address 
BATTLE  CREEK  SANITARIUM  CO.,  Ltd.,  Dept.  B-16,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


By  the  Brooks  System - 

IF  TOD  can  drive  a  nail  and  cut  out  a 
piece  of  material  from  a  full-sized 
pattern—you  can  build  a  canoe — row- 
boat —  sail-boat  —  or    launch— in    your 
leisure  timt— at  heme,  and  the  building 
will  be  a  source  of  profit  and  pleasure. 

All  you  need  are  the  paltems,  costing  from 
?2.5oup,  and  materials,  from  ^(5.00  up.  The 
tools  are  common  in  every  household.  Pat- 
terns of  over  40  styles  and  sizes — all  lengths 
from  12  to  55  feet. 

The  Brooks  System  consists  of  exact-size 
printed  paper  patterns  of  every  part  of  the 
Ijoat— with  detailed  instructions  and  work- 
ing illustrations  showing  each  step  of  the 
work  an  itemized  bill  of  material  required 
and  how  to  secure  it. 

Over  6,000  amateurs  successfully  built  boats 
by  the  Brooks  System  last  year.  Fifty  per 
cent,  of  them  have  liuilt  their  second  boat. 
Many  have  established  themselves  in  the  boat- 
manufacturing  business. 

<'ut.'ii<)(ru<*  a?»(l  parliculars  freo.  For  l.^  cents 
ino-|iiiire  cat.'ilo^ur  containinijr  valuable  infoi  ina- 
tiou  for  the  amateur  yaoht.'iniaii,sliowin(i:  .sevi-ral 
working  illusti  ntiiiiis  «f  cnch  hoat,  and  a  full  set 
for  one  l)Ont.  Full  line  of  knoek-down  and  coni- 
(ileteil  boats  When  so  ordered,  patterns  are 
expressed.  charKes  prepaid,  ('.  O.  I).,  to  allow 
eXHrniiiHtioii. 

BROOKS  BOAT  MFQ.  CO. 

()ri(;iuutnr,"  of  the  r.-ilterii  System 
Mf  ISiutl  Ituildnik; 

2409  Sblp  Street  Bay  City,  MIcb.,  U.  S.  A. 


Li<fle  Athletes  developed  by  daily  spins  on  the 

IRISH  MAIL 

"  IVs  f/efii'<-f/.*' 

Provides  e.\:u(iv  the  1  ijrlit  amount 
ofexerei.se  for  (i;(  iiui>eles.     Hilari- 
ous  fun    for   liov    or    prirl.    A 
smart,  sporty  little  ear  built  on 
hyiiienie   lines.      Knblier-tired, 
ik'lil.  slionp.    rerffclly  mi/e,  ■ 
if  yniir  tlt'iiler  Imsn'l  it.  order 
ilirfft     jrmn    -us.     Write    f»)r 
l"...kl.-t   FlIKK. 

Hill-Standard  IMIr.  Co. 

'.'.'>'.:    li'Isli    llnil   Slri-rl, 
AiMlerNiin,  Ind. 
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Percent 


You    can    safely   get 

5    per  cent   interest 

on  every  dollar  you  save. 


For  eleven  years  we 
have  paid  5  per  cent  interest 
on  all  deposits.    The  interest  is 
figured  for  every  day  your  money 
is  here,  and  is 

compounded 
semi=annually 

Tiiere  is  no  risk  or  specula- 
tion—we loan  money  only  on 
improved    real   estate,  and 
your  money  can  be  immedi- 
ately witlidrawn  at  any  time. 
Write  for  free  booklet. 

Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co.^ 

Dept.  K.  Calverl  Building 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Never  Soils  or  Spoils 

DAY'S  White  Paste 

It's  the  paste  that  sticks, 
but  doesn't  leave  a  sticky 
look.  It's  always  ready  in 
our  Handy  Paste  Jar,   for 

Office  or  Home 

or    Photos.     Pasting    is    .1 
pleasure    when    done    so 
easily,  cleanly  and  well. 
Sample  Sent  Free 

llHve  your  dMtlri  |tet  ni(\'.t. 
-.'ir.  jwr,    l.'»r.  jnr,   or    In    Itiill,. 

DIAMOND  lUSTE  CO..  80  Hamilton  St.,  Albany,  N.  V. 


GINSENG 


ilTi.oOp.Qp   nn\jl(>    from    half  acre. 

Easily  urown  in  liarilen  or  Farm. 

Uoi»ts  and  siH'ds  f*>r  salt*.  Send 
4e.  for  postawe  ,ind  (jet  l)ookU>t  0  O,  telling  all  about  it 
MpDOWKLL  BINSKNG  tiARUEN.  .K)PL1N.  MO 


Our  cataloKuo  sent  free'  illustrates  «v«'r  00«0  new 
and  beantiful  Rifts  in  diamonds.  waLi-hes.  silver- 
ware s;  jr>wr  try,  ohtmi,  Klnss. ^-te.  -In-vnUiable  to  you 
vvhi'n  buyinK  holiday,  birthilay.  or  wetlding  Kifts. 
(loods  sent  on  npiirovni.     ,\<ldress  ; 

MERMOD.  JACCARD  &  KING.  401  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  or  400  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York- 


25cts.  to  $25,000. 
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A 

token    of 
remembrance 
always    in    good 
taste. 

J^or  sale  whet-e  the  best  is  sold. 

rKn//^na^    Instantaneous  Chocolate 

made  instantly  with  boiling  milk. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  <a  SON 
1316  Chestnut  St..  Phila. 

Kstablislied  1S42.         ^  m 
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The  Advantages  of 
Mail  Investments 


The  safety  of 
registered 
mail  matter, 
^_^^^^^^^^^i__i^^^^^^^^^_  and  the  se- 
M^Mi^i^M^^^i^™^^^^^^^^"^"^  curity  afforded 
by  New  York  Banking  Department  supervision, 
give  to  all  of  our  investors  the  advantage  of  loaning 
money  safely  in  the  best  market.  In  our  mail-invest- 
ment department  vie  carry  accounts  of  $25.00  and  up- 
ward, paying  5  per  cent,  per  annum  from  day  of  receipt 
today  of  withdrawal.  We  have  long-standing  patrons 
i  n  nearly  every  State,  and  will  refer  you  for  testi- 
monials to  those  nearest  at  hand. 
Write  for  the.se  names  and  for 
other  information. 

Assets      .     .     .     $1,750,000 
Surplus  and  Profits,  $150,000 

INDUSTRIAL    SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN  CO. 

lo.  9  Times  Bldg.,  B'way,  N.  Y.  City 


Butcher's 

Boston  Polish 

is  the  best  finish  made  for  FLOORS, 

Interior  Woodwork  and 

Furniture. 

Not  brittle  ;  will  neither  scratch  nor 
deface  like  sh«-lla<-  or  varnish.     Is 

notFOftand  sticky  like  beeswax.    Perfectly  transparent, 

preserving  the  natural  color  and  beauty  of  the   wood. 

Without   doubt  the  most   economical   and   satisfactory 

Polish  known  tor  Hardwood  Floors. 

For  Sale  by  Dealers  in  Paints,  Hardware 

and  Hotisc-Funiishings . 

Send  for  our   FREE   BOOKLET  felling  of   the  many 

advantages  of  BUTCHER'S  BOSTON  POLISH. 
TICK  Birt'UKR  rOI.ISil  CO.,  ;t.',G  Atlantic.  Ave,  Koslun.  .lluss. 

Our   No    .1    Reviver  '■'*  '^  superior  rmish  for 

WUr     nu.    O     reviver     kitchen  una  pmzza  flour.-.. 


DIRECT  FROM    THE    FACTORY 

THIS  DESK  shipped 
anywhere  in  the  United 
States  upon  tfJ^J  ^)^% 
receijit  of  *Pf9'^J\J 

Examine  Carefully 
and  if  found  to  be  A  1  in 
every  respect,  pay  the  bal- 
iince,$12.00.and  the  freight, 
and  you  will  have  the  (jreat- 
est  desk  value  ever  offered. 
This  desk  is  made  of  select- 
ed Oak  throughout.  It  is  48 
inches  long,  and  is  finished 
golden.  Has  pen  racks,  ex- 
tension slides,  book  stalls,  etc.  All  drawers  lock  by 
closing  curtain.  Nothing  to  equal  it  has  ever  been  offered 
heretofore  for  less  than  from  $25.00  to  $30.00.  Write  for 
Desk  Catalogue,    Address 

Central  Mantel  Co.,   1216  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis 


CONTINUOUS   INDEX. 

Below  will  be  found  an  index  covering  the  issues  of 
The  Literary  Digest  for  the  last  three  months. 
Each  week  the  subjects  for  the  week  previous  will  be 
added,  and  the  subjects  for  the  issue  fourteen  weeks 
previous  will  be  eliminated,  so  that  the  reader  will 
always  be  able  to  turn  readily  to  any  topic  considered 
in  our  columns  during  the  preceding  three  months. 

Acting,  art  of,  A  dramatist  on  the,  243* 
Addicks,  The  passing  of,  296* 
Africa,  Central,  The  drying  of.  148"- 
Agnosticism  responsible  for  social  evils,  53* 
Agnostic's  refusal  to  be  miserable,  iSo* 
Agriculture.  Department  of.  Scandals  in,  202* 
Air-ship  in  New  York,  A  successful,  296* 
Albright  Art  Gallery,  Dedication  of,  11* 
Alcohol  and  the  medical  profession,  175* 
America,  French  view  of  corruption  in.  220* 
in  the  new  grouping  of  the  Powers,  124* 


gle  between   Kaisiili  and  the  rebellious   tribes- 
men. 

September  12.-  The  Japanese  battle-ship  Mikasa  is 
sunk  by  the  explosion  of  a  magazine  following  a 
fire. 

Relations  between  Rumania  and  (Jreece  are  re- 
ported severely  strained. 

Zambesi  bridge,  at  Victoria  I'alls,  East  Africa, 
tlie  highest  bridge  in  the  world,  is  opened  in  the 
presence  of  the  British  Association  for  the  .Ad- 
vancement of  Science. 

General  Corbin.  .Vdmiral  'I'rain.  Miss  Roosevelt, 
and  other  members  of  the  American  party  arrive 
at  Peking. 

September  13. — .\  plot  to  assassinate  the  riders  of 
Servia  and  Bulgaria  is  discovered  at  Belgrade 
and  Sofia. 

.September  14. — The  Hungarian  Cabinet  resigns. 

September  15.— Karlstad  reports  a  serious  disagree- 
ment between  the  commissioners  of  Norway  and  1 
Sweden.    Troops  are  said  to  be  moving  to  the 
Norwegian  frontier. 

Count  de  Brazza,  the  e.xplorer,  dies  at  Dakar, 
West  Africa. 

Domestic. 

September  9.— .Senator  Elkins,  of  West  Virginia, 
announces  that  he  will  call  a  meeting  of  a  com- 
mittee to  frame  a  rate-regtilatiun  bill  to  present 
to  the  Senate  this  fall. 

September  10.— Twenty  new  cases  and  seven  deaths 
from  yellow  fever  are  reported  from  New  Or- 
leans. 

President  Roosevelt,  in  making  public  the  report 
of  the  Keep  Commission  on  the  I'rinting-oflfice 
scandal,  scores  the  Mergenthaler  company  for 
making  baseless  charges  of  corruption  against 
the  office. 

September  ii.— It  is  said  at  Washington  that  Con- 
gress will  be  asked  to  reduce  the  duty  on  Rus- 
sian sugar  in  return  for  the  Czar's  curtailment 
of  the  tariff  on  American  goods. 

No  deaths  from  yellow  fever  occur  at  New  Orleans 
for  the  first  time  since  the  disease  became  epi- 
demic. 

Twelve  persons  are  killed  and  forty  injured  in  a 
wreck  on  the  New  York  elevated  road. 

President  Morton,  of  the  Equitable,  declares  that 
it  is  his  purpose  to  conduct  affairs  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  policy-holders  in  a  business-like 
manner. 

September  12. — At  a  dinner  "iven  to  W.  J.  Bryan  by 
Chicago's  Jefferson  club  he  is  suggested  as  a 
candidate  for  igo8.  Mr.  Bryan,  in  nis  address, 
opposes  federal  control  of  insurance  companies 
and  of  trusts,  and  advocates  the  election  of 
senators  by  popular  vote. 

September  14. — President  Roosevelt  approves  the 
Markel  contract  for  furnishing  food  to  Panama 
Canal  employees. 
Indiana's  State  Auditor  is  removed  on  the  ground 
that  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  betrayal  of  trust  in 
investing  $145,000  of  State  funds  in  private 
affairs. 
Patrick  A.  Collins,  Mayor  of  Boston,  dies  at  Vir- 
ginia Hot  Springs. 

September  15. — Five  cases  of  yellow  fever  are 
foimd  among  200  refugees  from  Louisiana,  who 
arrive  at  Cincinnati. 

George  W.  Perkins,  before  the  insurance  investi- 
gating committee  in  New  York,  declares  that 
the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  had 
subscribed  f  50,000  to  the  Republican  campaign 
fund  at  each  of  the  last  three  presidential  elec- 
tions. 


When  you  speak  of 
a  '< ten-cent  cigar"  you 
mean  a  cigar  that  costs 
you  ten  cents. 


The  same  cigar  is  to  the 
manufacturer  a  "$40  per  M.," 
or  4c.  cigar;  to  the  jobber  a 
"  #50  per  M.,"  or  5c.  cigar,  and 
to  the  retailer  a  "$60  per  M.," 
or  6c.  cigar. 

Intrinsically,  that  cigar  is 
worth  as  much  when  the  man- 
ufacturer appraises  it  at  $40 
per  M.  as  it  is  when  the  retailer 
hands  it  over  his  counter  as  a 
"  ten-cent  straight."'  The  dif- 
ference between  4c.  and  i  oc.  is 
what  it  costs  to  get  the  cigar 
from  the  manufacturer  to  you 
along  the  old  fashioned  trade 
turnpike  with  three  toll  gates. 

Now,  suppose  you  go  to  the 
maker  of  your  cigars  and  say 
to  him  :  "  Sell  me  my  cigars  at 
wholesale  and  I'll  take  them 
home  myself  across  lots." 

"Oh,  no,"  he  will  reply, 
"that  wouldn't  be  fair  to  the 
retailer,  who  has  bought  my 
cigars  to  sell  at  retail  price." 

I  am  a  maker  of  cigars  who 
has  never  sold  a  cigar  to  a 
jobber  or  retailer  to  sell  again. 
Hence  I  am  under  no  obliga- 
tions to  '•  the  trade."  I  invite 
the  patronage  of  the  man  who 
objects  to  paying  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  allowing  a  retailer  to 
sell  him  a  cigar — who  wants 
to  buy  his  cigars  at  cost,  with- 
out the  arbitrarily  added  ex- 
penses of  the  jobber  and  re- 
tailer. To  prove  that  I  actually 
do  sell  my  cigars  at  wholesale 
prices  I  offer  them  under  the 
following  conditions : 


ri-^ 


inS» 


iflf-: 


Shivers' 
Panatela 

EXACT   SIZE 
AND    SHAPE 


MY  OFFER  IS: — I  will,  upon  request, 
send  one  hundred  Shivers'  Panatela  Cigars  on 
approval  to  a  reader  of  The  Literary  Digest, 
express  prepaid.  He  may  smoke  ten  cigars 
and  return  the  remaining  ninety  at  my  ex- 
pense, if  he  is  not  pleased  with  them ;  if  he 
is  pleased,  and  keeps  them,  he  agrees  to 
remit  the  price,  $5.00,  within  ten  days. 

The  fillers  of  these  cigars  are  clear  Ha- 
vana of  good  quality— not  only  clear,  but 
long  clean  Havana — no  shorts  or  cuttings 
are  used.  They  are  hand  /Jtadc,  by  the 
best  of  workmen.  The  making  has  much 
to  do  with  the  smoking  qualities  of  a  cigar. 
The  wrappers  are  genuine  Sumatra. 

In  ordering,  please  enclose  business  card 
or  give  personal  references,  and  state 
whether  mild,  medium  or  strong  cigars 
are  desired. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 

913  Filbert  Street,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Daniel  Everton,  hy  Iskaki-  PrxNAM.— This  is  a 
.story  of  love  and  soldier  adventure  in  the  Philit)pines. 
$L2C).    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs..  New  York. 


BOOKS  i.i^,' 


BOOKS 


NA/O      DOI_L.ARS      FOR     O IM  E 

it  a  mi'mbcrship  in  the  "Book  Wiinf  h  "  t'liih  docs  for  your  book  money. 
Discounts  of  from  50  to  75'i  on   books.     Worth  sHvinK.  i.sn't   it?    Send  us  Two 
Dollai-s  and  we  will  send  vou  A  IN'riiiiiiioiit  :»Ioiiib«'rslili»  i'ard,  entitlins;  you  to  Jill  our  rcyuliirand  special  cata- 
logues of  books  at  extreme'diScounts  ;  and.  I>:ii(l-li|>  Subscription  to  "Book  Wants."  a  Monthly  devoted  to  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  second-hand  books.    Just  the  publication  for  the  book  lover,  who  is  always  huctine  for  odd  books. 
B  O  O  K     W  A  .\  T  S    f  L,  f  B  ,     5  1  5     W  K  S  T     1  7  a  «     S  T  K  E  E  T  ,     .\  K  **' 
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The    Peerless 
Seasoning 

All  the  family  derive  :i  lasting 
benefit  from  a  well  seasoned  dish. 
The  perfection  of  seasoning  for 
most  dishes  is 

LEA  &  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 
Cold  Meats,  Baked  Beans.  Welsh 
Rarebit,  Fried  Oysters.  French 
Dressing  and  Pot  Pies  are  made 
more  enjoyable  by  its  proper  use. 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agents,  New  York. 
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The  chief  consideration  in 
buying  a  Diamond  should 
be  based  not  on  price  but 
on    brilliancy,  pure   color 
and     perfection     in     cut, 
shape  and  polish.     These 
high    qualities    you    will 
find  in  our  goods. 
''^  Any  article  illustrated  in  the  catalogue  ^ 
will   be   forwarded  for  your  examina> 
tlon.    If  it  is  not  exactly  as  represented, 
return  it  at  our  expense.  -, 

TERMS 

20%  Down  and  10%  Per  Month 

All  Iransaclions  are   confidential,  and 
with  every  purchase  We  give  a  cerlificale 
guaranteeing    quality,    value    an  J   the 
privilege  of  exchange. 
We  are  the  Oldent  JHninond  Houtie 

in  the  trade.     Established  simu-   lft4S. 

Write  for  our  new  catulogue,  Edition|l^ 

J.  M.  LYON  <a  CO. 

6567-69  Nassau  St.  NEW  YQRK 


THE'^NULITE 


Tl 


TT 


— VAPOR — 
GAS   LAMPS 

A  20th-C't!Dtiiry  evolution  iu  thu  art  of  llnhtlim.  Eiitirtly  ijew^ 
lOOcMuilltf  power,  7  hours  uiu*  cent.  Superior  to  eleitrtcity  or 
jfft^  and  cheaper  than  vw\\  oil.  No  trouble  to  keep 
t-lian,  abHoUitely  ttiiff.  Selln  atiiifflit.  We  also  manu- 
fiicttire  table  lainpti,  wall  lamps,  i  handelier<i,  frtore  and 
street  lanipn.  Aifenta  WAnted  at  once,  Vrit©  for  free 
catalo^uu  and  nrieen.  We  manufacture  all  kln<l5  and 
l^adefi  (if  mantles.  If  yon  buy  them  direct  from  u»  wt 
will  n:i\  ■■  >  I'll  .]e*IiTs*  pi  "tlta.  Prices  sent  up'm  reijtiest. 
< ' hAi:tttfO   Solar  Uyhtj'w.,  I>pyt.  It.  Chlruyo. 


ARE    YOU    DEAF? 

Wf   hiivi'    ■J.')    Kinils    of    InHtniiiii'utM    (o    Assist    Huiiring. 

Sriit  on  approval.     Writi'  for  CatJiloKiic. 
Wni.  .1.  M'llIlM  .V  <'«.,  i:il  s.  mil  •■\,.  i>lin:i(li-l|>lilii. 


Learn  the  Truth 


Do  you  know 

that  the  main  cause  of  uuhappi- 
ness,  ill-health,  sickly  children 
and  divorce  is  admitted  by  phy- 
sicians and  shown  by  court  rec- 
ords to  be  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  self  and  sex  ? 


Sexology 


Iliuslrutcd 
Contains  in  one  volume — 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Hu^sband  .Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daagbter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

By  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.D. 
Rich  Cloth  Binding,  Full  Gold  Stamp,  Illustrated,  $2.00 

\\'rite  for  "  Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  of  Contents. 

PURITAN  PUB.  CO.,  Dept.  B.    PHILADELPHIA 


At V  FREE  BOOK 


Is  called  '*IIow  Money  <irow»"  and  tellst  How  | 

I  to  tell  a  g.iod  investment;   how  to  invest  small  sums; 

how  you  can  convert  $ioo  into  $358.83;   how  to  g^uard  I 

against  poor  investments,  etc.»  etc.     If  you  »re  able  to 

I  save  $10  or  more  a  month  from  your  income  you  should  I 

I  not  fail  to  own  a  copy.     NOT  AN  ADVERTISEMENT  of  I 

any  investment  but  full  to  the  brim  with  information  that  F 

1  everyone  should  possess  before  they  invest  a  dollar.    Ask  I 

I  /or  it  on  a  postal  and  III  send  it  FRHE  by  return  mail*  ] 

>V.  M.  0STRANDER.S99  WertlrAiiitrlcuBlda..  Philada. 


What  Is  Daus' Tip-Top 


t,     TO  I'ROVF.  thnt  Dans'  "Tip-top" 
,H  tln>  In'st  nnd  Himpli'St  di'vico  tor 
niakin|{    H>0   <'oi>l«>s  "from   pen- 
written  nnd  ftO  ('(i|>l<>M  from  type- 
written   orittinnl,  wo  will  ship 
complete    ihiplicntor.  eiip    size, 
without    «l<>i>OHlt,    on    ten 
ilOi  fla.VNMrlHl. 
J*ricf  $7.50lesi<  trdfit'  tfS  fS  nof 
ttiscoiint  o/ivS't  or  «P9  ""I 
ItAVS  Dl  l>I.IC.%T4>R  <:0. 
John  .«it.,  .\<>w  Vork  City 


TIIK  FBIilX 

DniiN  lliillilliiK. 


I  1  1 


Money  Wanted 

Loans  to  invi-stors.    Pay  5'?:  on  sm 

loans,  Booklet  "We're  Right  on  the  (irotind"  infor- 


We  sell  b%  First 
Mortgage    Farm 
59:  on  small  sums.    List  of 


Illation,  etc.,  sent  free.     K. 
8,  Grand  ^orks,  N.  D. 


J.  LANL>£K  &  CO.,  Box 


\A/ator 


for    Country    Homes 

to  house,  stable,  Ktwn,  storage  tank,  etc.,  by  the 


Supply 

Deliver    water   from    spring   or   stream 
automatic  working 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINES 

AlvMUs  \!i'\i\f[  «itlic>nt  nlteiillon.     Kiiise  'M  feel  fur  every  foot  fall.    sn;,.  etlleipncy.     I.arge 

piniit.s  for  n  ri>;ution,  equipping  towns,  railroad  t-anks,  etc.    Over  ,'>.000  in  use. 

TatHJo^ue  ami  estOnates  free. 

RIFE    BNGINC    CO.,        -        -         126  Liberty  Street,  New  York 


Readers  of  Thk  Literauy  Digest  are  asketl  to  mention  lUe  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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FAUCET    WATER.  MOTOR 


iioti.r-*  Jtttarh  liireclly  to  regii- 
y   our    L'mversal   C'onnpctioii 


ESTABLISHED    1643 


A  complete  grinding  and  polishing 


of 


Wnrner  "  I.iUle  \\\,\ 
lar  threiiileil  \v;iter  (anci 

to  any  smooth  fnitret 

outfit  for  geiienil  u.-c. 

Sharpens  cutlery,  knives,  scissors  and  edged  tool 
every  dej^cription.  PoliNhfS  and  cleans  silverware,  .»»tHel 
utensils  or  any  metal  surface.  Furnifthen 
power  to  run  sewing  machine,  small  dyna- 
mo or  other  light  machinery.  li)dispen>*ahle 
in  every  home  for  a  dozen  uses.  1-16  to  1-8 
horse-power  with  40  pounds  water  pressure 
and  up.  Outfit  includes  motor,  emery 
rtlipel,  felt  polishing  wheel,  cotton  butting 
K  lieel,  jmlley  wheel  and  sticks  of  silver  and 
.■'leel  polish.  Complete,  neatly  boxed,  $4.00, 
No  toy.  hut  one  of  the  mo!*t  ingenious  and 
useful  of  recent  inventions.  Money  back  if 
not  strictly  as  represented,  \^'e  also  make  larger  water  motors  and 
fans.  Send  check,  postal  or  express  order  to  Warner  Motor  Co,  Free 
descriptive  booklet  on  request.  ^VARIVRR  MOTOR  CO., 
D(M»t.  11,  IVo.  lOOl  Flatiron  Bld^..  IV.  V.  City. 


$2.06  per  100,  Charges  Prepaid 


Why  pay  more  for  your  Smokes  when  you 
can  get  HAVANA  TOBIES,  hand- made, 
long  filler,  direct  from  the  makers  that  are  guar- 
anteed to  give  satisfaction  or  your  money  refunded? 
Sample  box  of  50,  prepaid,  $1.00.  State  shade 
desired — light,  dark  or  medium. 

CHARLES   RUGG  ®.  SON,  BUirsville,  Pa. 


EXACT  SIZE   AND  SHAPE 


BUiTALO  LiTHIA  WATER 

Wha^t  the  Medical  Profession  thinks  of  it  as  a 
Remedy  in  Bright's  Disease,  Albuminuria, 
C&lculi,  Gout,  RheumdN^tism,  and  all  Uric 
Acid  Troubles.  '*The  Most  Valuable  Min- 
eral Water  in  Use." 

Dr.  Graeme  M.  Hammond,  of  New  York,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind 
and  Nervous  Sysie7n  in  the  A'ew  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital: 
"  Inallcasesof  BRIGHT'S  p||*ip|i.«^  I  (MMnji  |A|j|t|«rin  of  the  greatest 
DISEASE  I  have  found  DUrr/tlAJ  I-l  I fllft  iMUtK  service  in  in- 
creasing the  quantity  of  urine  and  in  ELIMINATING  the  ALBUMEN.  In  GOUT 
and  RHEUMATISM  it  is  highly  ■>-___-_  -^  |  mwwimwmm  lirj(Pi«r>n  ^sthe  most 
beneficial.  I  have  long  regarded  DUFFALO  LlTlllA  WATEK  valuable 
mineral  water  in  use." 

Dr.  William  Dough  ty,  former  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics, 
Medical  College  of  ^^HuggMW  f\  ■  mil II  IWim  ^^  ^^^  ^"^^  reliable  treat- 
Georgia,  Augusta:  IWITl'jnlAI  I**Ittl«  »"MBJ1  ment  known  to  me  for 
the  permanent  relief  of  gravel,  and  the  antecedent  conditions  that  determine  it." 

Dr.  J.  T.  LeBlanchard,  Professor  Montreal  Clinic,  SM.,SN.,  V.  U.:  "I 
have  Oitcir'm  ■ /v  1  mi<KraM  lAfATE'D  in  most  obstinate  cases  of  Chronic  Inflam- 
used  DUf  rALU  UifllAWAIfclf  mationof  the  Bladder,  in  Stone  of  the 
Bladder,  in  Uric  Acid  Gravel,  with  the  most  efficacious  results." 

Dr.  P.  B.  Barringer,  Chairinan  of  Faculty  and  Professor  of  Physiology,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.:  "After  an  experience  of  more  than  twenty  years,  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  stating  that  for  prompt  results  D||vi|ntf  f\  t  ITUI A  IIKATFD 
I  have  found  nothing  to  compare  with  DUf  riiLU  I-linill  IfMI  til 
in  preventing  Uric  Acid  deposits  in  the  body." 

Buffalo  LITHIA  VibUrER   *^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  Grocers  and  Druggists  generally. 
Testimonials  which  defy  all  imputation  or  questions  sent  to  any  address. 
PROPRIETOR  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VIRGINIA. 


That's  a\\ 
BUNION  ^' 

nnd  you  can  cure  it.  _ 

The  man  or  woman  who  tells  you  a  bunion  can't  be 
cured,  never  tried  the  Auti-Bunion  Plaster. 

They  probably  used  worthless  shelf  stock— worse 
than  nothing. 

We  will  give  you  the  names  of  hundreds  who  had 
worse  bunions  than  yours  and  cured  them  absolutely 
with  our  Anti-Bunion  Plaster— lots  of  them  the  worst 
cases  of  bunions  on  record. 

No  chiropodist — no  iodine — no  mechanical  devices — 
ni  special  treatments— no  pain,  but  a  nature-cure  that 
gives  instant  relief  even  when  wearing  your  tightest 
shoes.  Anti-Bunion  Plasters  remove  the  cause  of  bun- 
ion growths,  and  restore  the  foot  joint  to  perfect  form. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  prove  that  your  bunion 
••all  lM>  cured— and  you  can  do  it  yourself  at  home 
without  any  special  treatment. 

It's  worth  ten  cents  to  prove  that,  and  we  will  send 
you  a  full  week's  treatment,  complete,  on  receipt  of 
same  ;  you  can  test  the  cure  for  yourself  in  your  own 
case,  no  matter  how  obstinate;  thousands  have  had 
this  proof  and  been  cured  absolutely. 

FOOT  REMEDY  COMPANY 

1322  So.  LaLw^ndet^Ie  Avervvie,  CKiceiLgo 


HAIR  ON  THE  FACE 

NECK  AND  ARMS 

iDStantly  Removed  Without  IdJoft 
to  the  illott  Delicate  Skin. 

In  compoundiug  an  incomplete  mix- 
ture  was  accidentally  spilled  on  the 
back  of  the  hand,  and  on  washing 
afterward  it  was  discovered  that  the 
hair  was  completely  removed.  We 
named  ihe  new  discovery 


IVE  O  33  ES  KT  EJ  " 


Applv  for  a  few  minutes  and  the  hair  disappears  as  if  by  magio 
IT  CANNOT  FAIL.  Modene  supersedes  elpctroIysU.  Used  by 
people  of  retinement,  and  recommended  by  all  who  have  tested  it8 
merits.  Modenc  sent  by  mail  in  safety  mailing  cases  OD  receipt 
ofJl.OO  per  bottle.     Postage  stamps  taken.     Address 

MODENE  MANUPACTURINQ  CO.,  Dept.  620  Cincinnati,  a 

MEDICINAL     PLANTS 

bring  big  money.     Write  to-day  for  a  free  copy  of  my  fifty- 
page  book  on  the  culture  of  Ginseng.   Golden  Seal  and 
Mushrooms  and  learn  how  you  can  easily  make  thousands 
of  dollars  in  profits  from  small  garden  space. 
AKTlll'll  ('.  T1I0.11I'S0.\,  l)ppl.  oM,  Tbump«uu  lildg.,  Scranlon,  Ps. 


THE  STORY  OF  CARLYLE.  An  intimate  study  of 
the  author's  life,  character,  and  works,  by  Thomas  Ar- 
nold, izmo,  cloth,  335  pages, illustrated.  $i.oo.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


FIRST    FOLIO   SHAKESPEARE 

Photographic  facsimile  of  the  famous  British  Museum 
Volume,  over  1,000  pages,  S2.50. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


CATARRH 


Is  easily  relieved  with  the 
CO-RO-NA.  I  will  mail 
it  on  .5  days'  trial  FREE. 
If  satisfai-tory  send  mejl. 
E.  J.  WORST,  Ashland.  Ohio. 


If  not  return  it.      Box  29 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


CASH    FOR    BACK    NUMBERS    OF    "THE 
LITERARY    DIGEST" 

For  copies  of  The  Literary  Digest— whole  num- 
bers ;M3,  450,  .581,  .592,  59.5,  601,  702,  711,  734,  737,  763, 
764,  774,  776,  and  semi-annual  Indexes  for  Vols.  16,  18, 
20  and  24 — we  will  pay  ten  cents  per  copy  upon  return 
to  us  at  once  in  good  condition.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  44-60  East  "iiW  Street,  New  York. 
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SAMPLE.  10c 


about    Titr<>-rua. 


•th 


MiHs  Annie  H.  CnoxiON.  Win- 
ch<*stfr.  Ky..  writes: 

"  I  havf  livi'il  wholly  on  Taro-enn 
for  four  months,  havinu  us<<l  over 
<«).00  worth  alnaily.  It  is  tin' only 
thinn  1  can  fiit.  1  have  biiu  very 
ill  for  two  yoarH  and  under  tin-  carp 
of  noted  six'cialistHforthi'Ktomach, 
anil  I  find  that  Taro-enii  is  the  best 
thinK  I  have  used." 

After  a  thoroniih  comparison  of 
Taro-ena  and  50  other  foods.  Dr. 
11.  }'.  McKniuht.  Superintendent 
Canip  Health  Sanitarium.  South- 
ern I'ines,  N-  C.  invites  any  prac- 
titioner to  produ<'i'  IV  case  of  in- 
digestion in  which  Taro-ena  cannot 
l>e  taken.  retaine<l,  dit^ested  anfl  as- 
ximilateil  with  perfect  comfort. 

Tnro-ena  is  cooked,  unsweetened 
Hawaiian  taro  meal  -  nothinfi 
added,  nothing  taken  away.  Uei;u- 
lar  size,  flOc.;  large  size,  if  1.00;  hos- 
pital size.  ?^3.00:  at  drue  stores.  If 
your  druK«ist  doesn't  have  it  in 
stock  order  by  mail  of  us.  We  pay 
the  iiostage. 

KNOUGH  FOR  FOUR  MEALS. 
•    including  a  very  interesting  book 

food   that    digests  itself."  will    be 


mailed  on  recei|it  of  10<-.  to  pay  for  packing  and  mailing. 

TARO   FOOD  CO., 

BOX  T,  DANBURY.  CONN. 


iP  ITIW  NAIL 
UlLflcLiPJ 


Beauty 
Curve 

in 

NAIL 

CUTTING 

is 
given  by 

A  COMPLETE  MANICURE  SET 

^  Nickel-plated.     Pocket   size.     Keeps   sharp    for    years. 
Trims  the  nails  perfectly  ;  any  shape  or  length  desired. 

Sold  everywhe.-e.     By  mail,  25  cents 

Sterling  Silver  Handle 
_     jr.f^  Price  ,•?!  oo 

^--V.-.  «»y^*iirassHandle  with  best 
Nickel-plate,  50c. 
THE  H.  C.  COOK  CO..  17  Main  St.,  Ansonia.  Conn. 


A  COLORED  VIEW  FREE. 

Send  me  you  r 
V  name  and  address 
iland  I  will  eend 
/youbyreturnmall, 
postpaid,  free 
(nothlnfj  foryou  to  pay)  one  o( 
my  latest  new  eecret  process, 
beautiful  col ored  stereoscopic 
views.  I  win  also  send  you  my 
now  price  list  of  s-tcreoscopes  and 
views  of  all  kinds,  war  views,  scenery,  famous  places, 
8t,  Louis  Pair  views.  Bible  scenes,  comic  views,  funny 
scenes,  etc..  all  wonderful  offers  that  will  delight  jou. 
A.  ROBERTS  SPECIALTY  CO.,  Boyce  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Whitman  Saddle 

The  one  sarldle  always  i)referred  by 
diiu-riminating  riders.  It  istheliigh- 
OBt  type  of  the  aaildler's  art.  Correct 
in  every  line  always  comfortable  for 
the  horse  and  rider.  (Complete  <'ata- 
Ingue  sent  free,  showing  thi' Whitman 
for  men  and  women,  and  everything 
from  "  Sadrlle  to  Spur."     Address 

The  Mehlliiiih  Saddle  Co.,  Hit  Ihumbers  St.,  Kew  York 
HuccesHors  to  THE  Whitman  Saddlk  Co. 


Send  for  this 


WRITE  FOR  THE 
FREE  COLORED 
VIEW  NOW. 


carrls.    circulars.    &v. 
newspaper    press    *IH. 


I'rinl     .\<»ur     own 

Press    *.',.      Small 

Mimey  saver.  Print  for  others,  big  protits. 

Tjpesi'tting     easy,     iirinted     rules     si'nt. 

\\  rite  to  makers  lor  catalog,  presses,  tvpe, 

paper,  Ac.    TIIK  i'KKS.t  CO.,  MKKIItKN,  CUNN. 


KFRUITBOOK 

"shows  In  NATl'KAL  COLORS  nnfl 

(iccuriitcly  dcscritics  2!6  vari<'ti«'s  of 

fruit,    HcikI  foroiir  lihcnil  (ernis  of  clistri- 

'buliou  toplautcrH. — Stark  Bro'a.  Louisiana,  Mo. 


WEDDING 


INVITATIONS 

100  for  $3.50 

AnDoancfroents,  etc.  Latent  htvlt-tt,  Ix-hI  f|unhtv 
l'«i  lli/li  (.riicli-  VihitinL'CnrilH,  (JOc.  Siiinpl'K  fr.i' 
The  Eitabrook  Freu,  133  W.  Tremont  8t. .  BoitoD 
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New  Baltimore  ^  Ohio  Terminal 

Twenty-ihird  Street, 

New  York  City. 

All  passenger  trains  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  to  and  from  New  York  City 
now  have  direct  ferry  connection  with  23d 
Street  Terminal,  in  addition  to  Liberty 
Street ;  the  South  Ferry  Terminal  having  been 
discontinued. 

Twenty=third  Street  is  the  mcst  popralar 
terminal  of  the  great  metropolis  because  of  its 
convenience  to  the  hotel,  theatre  and  shopping 
district.  In  the  recent  remodeling  of  the  ter- 
minal building  a  glass  roofed  canopy  was 
constructed  fifty  feet  wide,  under  which  the 
crosstown  cars  of  14th,  23d,  sSth  and  29th 
Street  lines  pass,  so  that  passengers  are  pro- 
tected from  the  weather  leaving  the  ferry  house, 
and  also  avoid  the  annoyance  of  street  traffic. 

All  baggage  destined  to  New  York  City  will 
be  delivered  to  23d  Street  unless  distinctly 
marked  "  Liberty  Street,"  or  otherwise. 

A  complete  electric  cab  service  has  also  been 
established  for  the  transportation  of  passengers 
and  baggage  at  very  reasonable  rates. 

Detailed  information  with  map  may  be  se- 
cured at  all  Baltimore  &  Ohio  ticket  offices. 

C.  W,  BASSETT,  B.  N.  AUSTIN, 

(ien'l  I'hss,  .\nt..  ItiiUo..  Mil.  (ieii'l  I'ass.  .\gt..  Cl>ira|ri>.  III. 

D.  B.  MARTIN,  Mgr.  Pas».  Tnime.  llalto.,  Sld. 
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FO  R    YOUR 

REAL    ESTATE 

Mi^^^^^^i^     OR     BUSINESS 

I  cm  sell  your  l.uni,  home  or  busi- 
ness for  cash,  no  matter  where  lo- 
cated. Send  description  and  price 
ami  learn  how.    Write  to-day. 

FRANK  P.  CLEVELAND,  Real  Estate  Exiiert. 
7828  Adams  Express  Building,  Chicaifo.  lU. 

HAY  FEVER  AND  ASTHMA 

4'lliiiilte.s  Meai'  out.  .sniokc,-.  Spra.vs  and  "SpM-ilu-s" 
full  onl.v  n*Uf%t'  [..vmpioiii.'*.  wluTt-a.'*  our  (*oiii^tituti<>iiul  trent- 
iiu'iit  roimivi'i*  all  4*]IIIn4^s  of  Hay  Kevoraiui  .\stliina  from  the 
hhnul  ami  nervous  s.>>tfin.  Pollen,  boat,  dvist,  ext'i'lioii.  wiicikc 
or  oiloi's  rannot  lifinK  bju'k  attacks.  Our  patients  .«<>on  enjoy 
lift' without  till' ^'li^rllt^.st  return  of  p.vmptonis.  Ap  elite  im- 
proved, blood  enriebod.  nerves  strenglliened.  fren.-rril  bealth 
restored.  Kslb.  l.S.S.I.  (i(l.(HKi  i.atients.  Itook  SSA  Vrem, 
explaining  our  "lethoil  «iib  reports  of  nianv  intt're»tiiiK 
raseB.     Address  l>.   ll.lltOI.U  IIAYK»i.  Uuffillo.  K.  V. 

writing  to  uiJvertlsii-s. 
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Freedom  for  Slaves  to  Drink 

■Iriiii;  us  >ho  worst  cases  «r  Alciihollsin  joii  can  iliKl.  th«>  viotlin  l>elii»;  In  (l<>lirliiiii  troinons. 
If  you  |>l<>aso.  and  »«•«■  will  dosli-oy  his  cravliiu:  for  AU-ohol  in  rroin  U 1  to  IH  lioiir.s. 
\%'<- nlll  liav<-hiin  <>a(iii|L;aiid  Ml<>c|>iiii;  iiadirally  in  from  lhr«>p  to  flvc  da.is,  and  in  a  few 
days  nioro  will  have  his  nervous  system  restored  to  Its  normal  ooiidilion'.  He  will  never, 
because  olthe  eraviUK,  beKin  to  drink  attain.     The  patient  Is  not  placed  under  restraint. 

The  Oppenheimer  Treatment 


Treatment  Established  Fifteen  Years. 


No  Suffering. 
No  Bad  After  Effects 


No  Injections. 
No  Detention  from  Business. 


Indorsed  by  a  SpecisLl  Committee  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York. 

Indorsed  by  Many  Prominent  Men  and  'Women  Throughout  the  World. 

AVatch  this  series. 

PYRII^    pn^flN      M  n  "^  ^'■^'^^  ^^^^  ^  pretty  extensive  experience  with  the  Oppenheimer 

U  I  nUO    LU0UI1;     miUif  treatment,  having  witnessed  its  effect  in  perhaps  fifty  cases.    I  con- 

iroRTVfir-RT  V      Hn-ATXU      PrtTW      ^''^'"'  ''' "^  ^'^^^^  ^'^'^^'^  value,  and  have  yet  to  see  anything  but  good 

*OKM1<,ki.y:      uh-alih      com-    resulting  therefrom.    I  have  noticed  no  such  secondary  results  af  are 

MISSIONEK  OF  THE  PORT       frequently  seen  after  other  so-called 'cures.'    In  fact,  patients  feel  better 

OF  NEW  YORK,  WROTE  :  and  stronger  than  before  in  every  way.     The  treatment  .seems  to  act  as 

a  general  restorative  and  as  a  tonic,  while  absolutely  removing  desire 
for  the  stimulant,  either  drug  or  alcoholic." 

REPRESENTATIVE  PHYSICIANS  In  each  city  of  the  United  States  administer  tlie  Oppen- 
heimer Treatment.     Write  for  the  name  and  address  of  the  physician  in  your  locality. 

OPPENHEIMER  INSTITUTE. 

159  West  34th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Brooklyn  Office  :  44  Court  Street.  Downtown  Office  :  170  Broadway,  N.  X 

Please  send  me  information  and  literature  relative  to  the  Oppenheimer  treatment  for  alcoholism. 


(E)     NAME ADDRESS. 
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•*A  Dainty   Story,  Quite   o  \j  t  of   the   Common" 

It  is  a  dainty  little  story,  and  quite  out  of  the  common.     It  furnishes  an  hour's  enjoyable  reading,  and  can 
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not  fail  to  move  tender  feelings  as  well  as  to  cause  smiles." — Daily  JEvenintj  Telc(jrai>h,  Phila. 

The  Transfiguration  of  Miss  Philura 

This  clever  story  is  based  on  the  theory  that  every  physical  need  and  every  desire  of 
the  human  heart  can  be  claimed  and  received  from  the  "  Encircling  Good  "  by  the  true 
believer.  By  Florence  Morse  Kingsley,  author  of  "Titus,"  "Stephen,"  "Prisoners  of 
the  Sea,"  etc.     i2mo,  cloth,  dainty  binding.     40  cents. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


NEW  YORK 


ERVOUSNESS 


Exhausted   or   Debilitated 
Nerve  Force  from  any  Cause. 

Relieved  by  WINCHESTER'S  HYPOPHOSPHITES  OF  LIME  AND  SODA 

(Dr.   J.    F.   Churchill's    lormula)    and    WINCHESTER'S    SPECIFIC    PILL 

They  contain  no  Mercury,  Iron,  Cantliarldes,  Morphia,  Strycbnia,  Opium,  Alconor,  etc. 

The  Specific  Pill  is  purely  vegetable,  has  been  tested  and  prescribed  by  physicians,  and  has  proven  to  ne  the 
best,  safest,  and  most  effective  treatment  known  to  medical  science  for  restorins  Vitality,  no  matter  how  originally 
impaired,  as  it  reaches  the  root  of  the  ailment.  Our  remedies  are  the  best  ofitheirjkind,  and  contain  only  the  best 
and  ijurest  ingredients  that  money  can  buy  and  science  produce  ;  therefore  we  cannot  offer  free  samples. 

''"""' Vy%^^^^t'Z^  ^"'''  No  Humbug,  C.  0.  D.,  or  Treatment  Scheme. 

PPR^nUAl  nPlkliniliQ  ■  f^^ar  Sii-s:  I  have  used  a  bottle  of  your  Hypopliosphites  of  Matifranese  for  liver  and  kidney 
rtnOUIIHL  UniilUliOi  complaitus  in  my  own  person  and  received  much  benefit,  so  I  will  enclose  live  dollars  and  will 
Jink  you  to  send  tiiejis  much  as  you  can  by  express  prepaid  for  th.it  amount,  uniil  we  can  get  it  through  the  regular  channels, 
I  am  conrtdfut  it  isfjust  what  I  have  beenin  search  of  for  many  years.  I  am  prescribing  your  Hypophosphites  of  Lime  and 
Soda,  and  am  pleased  with  the  preparation.  Yours  sincerely  Dr.  T.  J.  WEST. 

I  know  of  no  remedy  in  the  whole  Materia  Medica  equal  to  your  Specific  Pill  for  Nervous  Debility.— ADOLPH  BEHRE, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry  and  Physiology,  New  Yor,c. 

^^^^sicCreh^sVaild'"*^  Winchcster  &  Co.,  Chemists,  609  Beekman  BIdg.,  N.Y.  Tsss."* 
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THE  TEXXCOGRAPHER'S 
^   JJASVQlAlR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standaid  Dictionary  is 
consulted  as  arbiter. 

"H.  ('.  S.,"'  St.  Louis.  Mo.-'"  Kinilly  give  the  currfct 
pninunt-lation  of  the  word  •Elizabethan.'  " 

In  Aniei'ica  the  i)roninu'iati(jii  ^aiictioiied  l)y 
usage  is  e-liz'a-betli-an  ;  in  tireat  Britain,  it  i.s 
e-liza-bee'than. 

"  P.  L.  Y.,""  Kerrville,  Tex.—"  Kindly  state  who  was 
the  author  o(  "A  Thousand  and  One  Quarters  of  an 
Hour.'" 

Thomas  Simon  Gnenlette  (born  in  Paris  in 
l(iS3 ;  died  at  Doyen  de  hi  t'ompagnie  in  IVG.s) 
was  tlie  author  of  "One  Thousand  and  One 
(Quarters  of  an  Hour,  or  Tartarian  Tales," 
whicli  he  published  in  1723. 

"H.  U.  McK.,"  Itidianapolis,  Ind.  "  Your  dellnition 
of  'einphyscma '  applies  only  to  ernpliyscnia  of  tissue 
other  than  the  lun;.'.  Delalield  dellnes  the  essential 
lesion  as  heinir  "a  development  of  new  connective  tis- 
sues with  dilatation  of  the  ali'-vesicles  and  ati'ophy  of 
their  walls.'  This  is  essentially  different  from  your 
dellnition." 

XotwithstandiiiK  our  correspondent's  eom- 
ment,  "emphysema"  is  correctly  defined  in  the 
Standard  Dictionary.  It  is  a  secondary  di.sease 
which  can  atllict  any  tissue,  lunirs  included. 
Such  beinjj  the  case,  treatment  must  bcaccorded 
to  the  primarj-  disease,  of  which  eiiipliysema  is 
a  secondary  result.  Besides  tlic  foregoing  dis- 
ease, the  lung  can  also  sutrer  from  a  specific 
einphy.senui.  The  Standard  Dictionary  men- 
tions thisunder  "  vesicular  emphysema,"  which 
is  defined  as  pulmonary  erapliysema,  a  disease 
of  t lie  lung. 

"T.  1'.,"  Atlanta,  Ga.—"  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween an  'apothecary,'  a  'pharmacist,'  and  a 'drug- 
gist"/" 

An  "apothecary  "  is  one  who  keeps  drugs  for 
sale  and  puts  up  prescriptions.  In  certain 
European  countries,  as  England,  apothecaries 
are  licensed  practitioners  c^f  medicine,  as  well 
as  skilled  i)harmacists.  In  tiie  United  States 
the  two  i)rt)fessions  are  rarely  combined.  A 
"druggist"  is  one  whose  business  is  the  prej)- 
aration,  compounding,  and  dispensing  of  drugs. 
A  "  pharmacist"  is  one  skilled  in  the  art  and 
science  of  compounding  and  i)reparing  medi- 
cines; a  (pialitied  apotiiecary  or  druggist. 
From  the  foregoing  "  T.  1'."  will  see  that  these 
terms  are  interchangeable. 

"  B.  S."— "II)  Is  the  subjunctive  mode  a  dying 
mode  V  {2)  Which  is  the  preferable  of  the  two  follow- 
Init  8«'ntences,  'If  I  weie  they  I  would  do  it"  or  'If  I 
was  thev  I  would  do  it '  V  (;ii  Is  Ihe  followlngseuteuce 
coriecl,  '  I  do  not  think  It  Is  I  who  did  it '  V  " 

(1)  The  Standard  Dictionary  says  the  Eng- 
lish modes  ))ropcr  are  the  indicative,  subjunc- 
tive, and  tiie  imperative.  "Be"  ancl  "were" 
are  almost  tiie  only  surviving  English  subjunc- 
tive forms.  The  forms  of  the  sulijunctive  mode 
are  introduc('<l  by  conjunctions  of  (h)ulit,  con- 
tingency, concession,  etc.,  as  "  if,"  tho,"  or 
"  wlieli'ier."  (2)  "If  I  were  they."  etc.,  is  the 
|)i'eferable  sentence.  (3)  Conventionally,  "I  <lo 
not  think  it  was  I  who  did  it  "  is  correct  ;  liter- 
ally, it  is  not,  for  the  evident  intention  is  to  say, 
"  I  think  it  was  not  I  who  did  it." 

"  H.  (i.  I'.."  Uichmond,  Va.  "  (1 1  What  is  the  niean- 
Init  of '  paprica'  y  (2)  What  l.s  the  origin  and  meaning 
of  'Simon  Ture  '?  " 

(1)  The  correct  spelling  of  the  word  is  "pap- 
rika," and  il  is  a  mild  variety  of  the  common 
Capsicum,  a  favorite  Hungarian  condiment. 
(2)  "Simon  Pure,"  or,  in  full,  "the  I'eal  Simon 
I'lire,"  isacollo(|uial  e(|uivalenl  for  "  the  genu- 
ine article."  This  is  an  allusion  to  Simon  Pure, 
a  clianicter  in  Mrs.  Centlivre's  comedy,  "  .\ 
IJold  Stroke  for  a  Wife."  In  this  play  "Simon 
Pure  "  is  counterfeited  by  an  impostor. 


A  Scientific  Method  of 

Growing 
Hair 

The  Evans  Vacuum 
Cap  provides  the  scien- 
tific means  of  applying 
to  the  scalp  the  common- 
sense  principles  of  phy- 
sical culture.  Baldness 
and  falling  hair  are  caused 
by  the  lack  of  proper 
nourishment  of  the  hair 
roots.  This  lack,  of 
nourishment  is  due  to 
the  absence  of  blood  in 
the  scalp — an  abnormal 
condition.  It  is 
the  blood  which 
conveys  nourish- 
ment to  the  hair 
roots  as  well  as  to 
every  other  part  of  the  body.  If  you  want  the  hair  to  grow  on 
the  scalp  the  blood  must  be  made  to  circulate  there.  It  is  exer- 
cise which  makes  the  blood  circulate.  Lack  of  exercise  makes 
it  stagnant.  The  Evans  Vacuum  method  provides  the  exercise 
which  makes  the  blood  circulate  in  the  scalp.  It  gently  draws 
the  rich  blood  to  the  scalp  and  feeds  the  shrunken  hair  roots. 
This  causes  the  hair  to  grow. 

TEST  IT  WITHOUT   EXPENSE 

You  can  tell  whether  it  is  possible  to  cultivate  a  growth  of  h.iir  on  your  head  by  ten  minutes'  use 
of  the  Evans  Vacuum  Cap.  We  will  send  you  the  Cap  with  which  to  make  the  experiment  TBithout 
any  expense  to  you.  If  the  Evans  Vacuum  Cap  gives  the  scalp  a  healthy  glow,  the  normal  con- 
dition of  the  scalp  can  be  restored.  A  three  or  tour  minutes'  use  of  the  Cap  e.\ch  morning  and 
evening  thereafter  will  produce  a  natural  growth  of  hair.  If,  however,  the  scalp  remains  white  and 
lifeless  after  applying  the  Vacuum,  there  is  no  use  in  trying  further — the  hair  will  not  grow. 

THE  BANK  GUARANTEE 

We  will  send  you,  by  prepaid  express,  an  Evans  Vacuum  Cap,  and  will  allow  vou  aniple  time  to 
prove  its  virtue.  All  we  ask  of  you  is  to  deposit  the  price  of  the  Cap  in  the  Jefferson  bank  of  St. 
Louis,  where  it  will  remain  during  the  trial  period,  subject  to  your  o7v>i  order.  If  you  do  not  culti- 
vate a  sufficient  growth  of  hair  to  convince  you  that  the  method  is  effective,  sinijjly  notify  the  bank 
and  t/tey  will  return  your  de/'osit  in  full.  We  have  no  aeents,  and  no  one  is  authonzed  to  sell,  offer 
for  sale  or  receive  money  for  an  Kvans  Vacuum  Cap.  All  Caps  are  sold  under  the  bank's  guarantee, 
and  all  money  is  sent  direct  to  the  bank. 

.1  siJCtiTti-jxKjr  illiistrttted  book  irill  he  .sriit  i/on  Jrrc,  on   miiicnt. 

EVANS   VACUUiM    CAP   CO.  940   P^ullerton  Building,  St.  Louis 


30,000     CHOICZE:     CPUOT/ATIOINS. 

ItitH,  ,fo.Hepfi   if.  Vhoftti'  :  "  /  /mm-,   (tlifui/.s  finni(t  it  tht   nnt.sf  rtunplttf  nn'l  iisi-ful  luittk  ttfth*'  kiuil  t-nr  pnblisfwtf.*' 
(ivnrral  Sttirart    /*.    iVanrffitrtt  :  "  I'si/nl  ami  rahiablf.     It  /kic  turn  tit  mf  a  piactt'cal  hflp." 

THE     CYCLOPEDIA    OF    PRACTICAL     QUOTATIONS 

Thirty  Thou.sand  Choice  Oi'ol.uions  wiih  F.ighty-six  'I'housand  lines  of  Concordance.  Proverbs 
from  the  Krench,  German,  etc.,  and  other  modem  foreign  languages,  each  followed  by  its  Kng- 
lish  translation.     Also   a   full   list   of    Latin   law  terms  and  their  translations.     Hy  J.   K.   Hoyt. 

Hon.  A.  .'<.  Hewitt  :  "  The  work,  always  indispensable  to  the  scholar  and  the  author,  appears  to  me  to  be 
incapable  of  further  improvement." 

Cover  Desiv^n   by  GcorKe  Wharton  Edwards.     8vo,    1205pp.    Prices:    Buckram,  $6.00;   Law 

Slieep.  $8.00;  Half  norocco,  $1000;  Full  norocco.  $1200. 

F=-UINK.     ««:     \A//\C;iNrtLLS     C:0  AA  F"/*  IN"V,     F»tJtos.,    -    INE\A/     YORK. 


THE  PASSIONATE  HEARTS.  Ten  Rcnuine  Irish 
love  stories,  by  Anna  Macmani  s  (I'".thna  Carberry). 
izmo,  cloth,  127  paees.  75c.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


THE  nCCCANEEKS.  An  up-to-date  stor)-  of  the 
black  flag  in  business,  by  Henry  M.  Hvuk.  i2mo, 
cloth,  2;s()  pages.  ;?i.2o  net.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, Pubs.,  New  York. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


THE   NEW  YORK   LIFE'S  CAMPAIGN 
CONTRIBUTION. 

THE  revelation  made  by  Vice-President  Perkins  in  the  insur- 
ance investigation  now  in  progress  in  New  York,  that  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  contributed  $48,702.50  to  the 
Republican  campaign  fund  of  1904  (mentioned  in  these  columns 
last  week)  has  raised  a  storm  of  criticism  against  the  officers  of  the 
insurance  company  who  used  the  policy-holders'  money  in  this 
manner,  against  Chairman  Cortelyou,  who  accepted  the  money, 
and  against  President  Roosevelt,  whose  heated  declaration  on 
corporation  contributions  was  the  climax  of  the  campaign  last  fall. 
When  Candidate  Parker  made  the  charge  that  Cortelyou  was 
blackmailing  the  trusts  and  promising  immunity  to  contributing 
corporations,  Mr.  Roosevelt  came  out  with  a  ringing  denial,  call- 
ing Parker's  statement  "a  wicked  falsehood,"  which,  "if  true 
would  brand  both  Mr.  Cortelyou  and  me  with  infamy."  Later,  in 
his  message  to  Congress,  he  recommended  a  law  providing  for  the 
publication  of  all  campaign  contributions  and  expenditures.  Mr. 
Parker  now  seizes  upon  the  New  York  Life  revelation  as  an  occa- 
sion for  reflecting  again  upon  corporation  corruption.  These  con- 
tributors, he  says,  "intended  to  have  the  money  used,  as  it  was, 
in  corrupting  the  electorate."  But  he  does  not  repeat  the  charge 
that  the  campaign  gifts  were  a  form  of  blackmail,  the  charge  which 
the  President  called  "  a  wicked  falsehood."  President  McCall,  of 
the  New  York  Life,  stated  last  week  on  the  witness-stand  that  his 
life"  was  made  weary  by  the  Democratic  managers  chasing  me  for 
money  in  that  campaign,"  1904,  and  he  added  that  if  Parker 
would  only  show  the  books  for  the  campaign  when  he  was  Demo- 
cratic State  chairman,  "  it  would  give  you  a  fit,"  for  "  he  never  re- 
jected a  dollar  in  the  world  ;  he  would  take  every  dollar  that  was 
paid  to  him."  Mr.  Parker  then  issued  a  counter-statement  deny- 
ing with  heat  that  he  received  any  such  contributions  "  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1904,"  but  saying  nothing  about  the  campaign  in  which  he 
was  State  chairman. 

The  insurance  officials  aver  that  they  made  this  contribution  to 
avert  the  perils  of  a  Democratic  administration,  and  protect  their 


funds  and  securities.  None  of  the  newspapers  claims  that  the 
New  York  Life  was  trying  to  buy  immunity  from  prosecution  by 
its  gift,  for  there  are  no  federal  insurance  laws  to  buy  immunity 
from,  so  President  Roosevelt's  denial  of  campaign  blackmail  is 
not  directly  involved.  Many  journals,  nevertheless,  look  askance 
at  this  contribution.  The  New  York  Globe  (Rep.),  for  example, 
while  believing  the  blackmail  charge  "  absurd,"  remarks  that  "  to  a 
man  of  the  President's  character  the  situation  created  by  half- 
truth  can  not  but  be  in- 
tolerable." The  Balti- 
more Herald  (Dtm.) 
brands  the  Republican 
party  as  "  the  receiver 
of  illegitimate  moneys 
that  belong  to  stock- 
holders and  widows  and 
orphans."  The  Spring- 
field Republican  (Ind.) 
observes  that  Parker 
would  have  struck  a 
telling  blow  if  he  could 
have  revealed  this  insur- 
ance contribution  last 
fall.     It  says: 

"  What  would  the 
country  have  said  had 
he  been  able  to  show 
that  tlie  Republican 
committee  was  drawing 
money  from  a  mutual 
insurance  company  — 
money  belonging  to  tens 
of  thousands  of  per- 
sons of  all  political 
beliefs,  thousands  of 
whom  would  have  boiled 
with  indignation  had  they  known  what  was  going  on?  How 
would  Mr.  Roosevelt  have  defended  that  transaction.''  And 
how  does  Mr.  Bliss  or  Mr.  Cortelyou  now  defend  it.-'  Were  they 
so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  this  money  was  abstracted  unlawfully 
from  a  trust  fund — stolen,  taken  covertly  in  part  from  the  pockets 
of  men  who  never  in  the  world  would  have  given  it  up  for  the  pur- 
pose it  was  made  to  serve?  Still,  they  countenanced  the  theft,  so- 
licited the  partial  payments  therefrom,  and  became  thereby 
accessories  after,  if  not  before,  the  fact  in  what  the  law  must  con- 
sider a  crime.  Mr.  Roosevelt  resented  the  charge  of  being  the 
political  beneficiary  of  interested  corporation  contributions,  tlio 
he  failed  to  follow  Judge  Parker's  example  of  instructing  his  cam- 
paign committee  to  refuse  such  contribution.  What  must  be  his 
feelings  now  that  he  finds  himself  to  all  appearances  the  political 
beneficiary  of  money  secretly  abstracted  from  tunds  held  in  trust 
for  the  assistance  of  widows  and  orphans?" 

As  for  the  insurance  magnates  who  made  the  contribution,  some 
of  the  most  conservative  papers  in  the  country  are  scoring  them 
without  pity.  "  A  more  flagrant  betrayal  of  trust  could  not  well 
be  imagined,"  declares  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  and 
the  Philadelphia  Record  {Ind.  Dem.)  thinks  the  criminal  law  ought 
to  be  invoked.  The  Boston /i'^ra/</(  Ind.)  compares  Messrs.  McCull 
and  Perkins  to  the  officers  of  a  savings  bank  or  the  trustees  of  an 
estate,  and  asks  how  the  courts,  in  such  cases  as  these,  would  have 
regarded  their  diversion  of  $48,702.50  of  the  funds  entrusted  to 


GEORGE  W.    PERKINS, 

Who  revealed  the  fact  that  the  New  York  Life 
contributed  548,702. 30  to  the  Republican  cam- 
paign fund  last  fall.  Mr.  Perkins  is  at  the  same 
time  Vice-President  of  the  New  York  Life  and  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  a  con- 
nection tliat  is  arousing  criticism. 
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BEFORE  AND   AFTER   TAKING. 

How  different  it  tastes  when  the 
door  suddenly  opens  and  you  find  your- 
self cauqlit. 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 

them  into  a  campaign  fund. 
Not  a  few  papers  tliink  that 
they  can  be  made  to  restore 
this  money  out  of  tlicir  own  pock- 
ets. The  I'hiladelphia  A^oriJi 
American  (Ind.  Rep.)  remarks 
caustically : 

"It  is  perceived  now  that 
these  lofty  personages  are  in- 
deed not  common  thieves,  but 
uncommon  thieves;  that  their 
morals  are  those  of  the  pick- 
pocket and  tlie  burglar,  but  that 
their  skill  in  robbery  and  in 
spoiling  honest  men  is  immea- 
surably greater  than  that  of 
other  men  of  the  brigand  class. 

"  There  is  no  other  difference. 
Both  are  the  enemies  of  honest 
industry;  both  prey  upon  soci- 
ety; both  plunder  their  fellow- 
men  ;  and  if  the  measure  of  the  guilt  of  a  rascal  be  the  dimensions  of 
his  booty,  then  the  pickpocket  who  snatches  a  purse  and  counts  the 
day  happy  wlien  he  filches  a  ^lo  bill  is  a  mere  guileless  innocent 
in  comparison  witii  the  distinguished  financier  who  disembowels  a 
treasury  tliat  is  filled  with  the  savings  of  a  half-million  holders  of 
life-insurance  policies." 

Democratic  policy-holders  in  the  New  York  Life,  to  judge  ttom 
the  Democratic  press  comment,  are  little  short  of  furious  at  this 
revelation.  "  Democrats  would  be  justified,"  declares  the  New 
Orleans  Picayune  (Dem.),"  in  refusing  to  patronize  an  insurance 
company  that  has  thus  openly  contriouted  to  a  Republican  cam- 
paign fund,  on  the  ground  that  by  paying  premiums  to  such  a  com 
pany  they  are  aiding  their  political  enemies,"  and  so  say  many 
other  Southern  papers.  "What  would  John  A.  IMcCall  think," 
asks  the  Charleston  yW^^yj  and  Courier  (Dem.),  if  the  Southern 
Democrats  should  say  "  that  if  he  has  put  his  company  in  politics, 
they  will  keep  it  there;  that  if  he  is  going  to  take  their  money  to 
defeat  their  principles,  they  will  not  give  it  into  his  keeping.-'" 
The  testimony  of  McCall  and  I'erkins,  declares  tiie  Macon  /"nVf- 
^(7/// (Dem.),  "affords  quite  a  sufficient  platform  for  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  the  next  Presidential  campaign  and  quite  a  sufficient 
platform,  also,  for  the  policy-holders  having  in  view  the  placing  of 


the  malfeasants  in  the  penitentiaries."  The  New  York  Tridutie 
(Rep.),  in  an  able  editorial  which  has  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion, says : 

"  The  essence  of  democracy  is  the  right  of  each  citi/en  to  a  free 
voice  in  public  affairs.  Each  voter  is  entitled  to  exercise  his  own 
influence,  to  exercise  it  himself,  and  to  throw  it  in  whatever  direc- 
tion he  will.  He  may  make  mistakes.  He  may  foolishly  throw 
his  weight  against  his  own  interests.  Wiser  decisions  might  per- 
haps be  reached  for  him  by  a  guardian  in  the  form  either  of  a  king 
or  a  life-insurance  president,  but  he  is  entitled  to  rule  himself,  and 
the  benevolent  despot  who  attempts  to  use  his  vote  or  his  property 
without  his  consent  as  a  makeweight  in  politics  is,  whatever  his 
intent,  a  usurper  and  a  danger  to  republicanism.  Doubtless  a 
considerable  minority  of  the  policy-holders  of  tlie  New  York  Life 
were  supporters  of  Mr.  Bryan.  They  were  blind  to  their  own  and 
the  country's  welfare,  but  it  was  their  right  to  cast  their  influence 
as  they  chose.  When  the  administrator  of  their  trust  funds  gave 
money  to  help  defeat  their  chosen  policy  he  virtually  took  their 
votes  from  their  hands.  Without  permission  he  undertook  to  per- 
form their  political  duties  for  them.  He  decided  that  they  ought 
to  contribute  to  the  sound-money  cause,  so  he  would  do  it  for  them. 

Thus  their  trustee  used  their  money  to  offset  their  votes 

"  From  the  point  of  view  of 
public  policy,  we  must  regard 
all  such  contributions,  in  the 
long  run,  as  vicious.  In  the 
United  States  the  Government 
is  intended  to  be  a  government 
of  men.  A  corporation  is  not  a 
citizen  with  a  right  to  vote  or 
take  a  hand  otherwise  in  poli- 
tics. It  is  an  artificial  creation, 
brought  into  existence  by  tavor 
of  the  Slate  solely  to  perform 
the  functions  allowed  by  its 
charter.  Interference  by  it  with 
the  State  and  attempts  by  it  to 
exercise  rights  of  citizenship  are 
fundamentally  a  perversion  of 
its  power.  Its  stockholders,  no 
matter  how  wise  or  how  rich, 
should  be  forcid  to  exercise 
their  political  influence  as  indi- 
viduals on  an  equality  with  other 
men.  That  is  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  democracy,  and  forget- 


REMOVING    THE     BARNACLES     ISN'T 
GOING  TO  HURT  THE  SHIP. 

— Rehse  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 


THE  MESSENGER   BOY'S  BUSY  DAY. 

One  of  the  disclosures  at  the  lefiislative  investigation  of  insurance  in  New 
York  was  that  a  $600  a  year  messenger  signed  notes  amounting  to  millions  of 
dollars.  — Webster  in  the  Chicago  //ifcr  Ocean. 

SNAP-SHOTS   OF   HIGH    FINANCE. 
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Mr.  Perkins — "  These  little  policy-holders  are  a  great  convenience.' 

—  McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


TREASURER  CROMWELL  OF  THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  SAYS  THAT  "THE  SYNDI- 
CATE IS  ABSOLUTELY  ESSENTIAL  TO  THE  PROTECTION  OF  THE  POLICY- 
HOLDER." —May  in  the  Detroit /»«;'««/. 


PROVIDING    FOR   THE   WIDOW   AND   ORPHAN-AND   OTHERS. 


fulness  of  it  is  responsible  for  many  corporation  abuses  and  for 
much  of  the  popular  prejudice  against  incorporated  wealth." 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  argument  is  all  on 
one  side.  Judge  Parker  does  not  "come  into  court  with  clean 
hands,"  declares  the  Washington  6"/'<2^- (Rep.),  for  "  his  own  cam- 
paign was  in  the  hands  of  corporationists,  selected  because  of  their 
own  large  means  and  their  connections  with  Wall  Street."  The 
Chicago  Record- Her  aid  \R&Y>  ■)  ^nd  many  other  papers  recall  the 
sweeping  Republican  majority  as  proof  that  it 
was  too  large  to  be  explained  by  Judge  Parker's 
corruption  theory.  The  Philadelphia /«^?^7>^r 
(Rep.)  thinks  the  insurance  officials,  "in  view 
of  their  obligation  to  protect  the  interests  com- 
mitted to  their  charge,  did  just  right,"  and  The 
Spectator  (insurance.  New  York)  says  that 
when  insurance  ofificials  see  their  funds  "im- 
periled by  any  political  movement,  it  would 
seem  to  be  as  much  their  duty  to  protect  them 
to  the  best  of  their  ability  as  it  would  to  guard 
them  from  burglars  and  thieves."  District- 
Attorney  Jerome,  when  asked  if  he  intends  to 
proceed  against  the  insurance  officials,  re- 
plied :  "  If  the  statement  is  true  that  the  con- 
tribution was  made  to  protect  the  policy-holders 
from  possible  disaster,  I  can  see  no  criminal 
intent  in  the  act."  And  the  Chicago  Inter 
Ocean  says : 

"There  is  not  a  policy-holder  of  the  New 
York  Life,  if  he  willsitdown,  lay  aside  academ- 
ic theories,  and  fix  his  mind  solely  upon  the 
welfare  of  his  wife  and  children,  who  will  not 
say  that  his  trustees  in  the  New  York  Life  did 
well  and  did  right  for  him  in  thus  using  part 
of  his  money. 

"  For  he  will  see  that  this  was  the  situation  : 
If  the  Democratic  party  had  been  successful  in  1896  the  value  of 
every  investment  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  would 
have  been  depreciated,  in  many  cases  one-half  or  more,  and  it 
could  not  have  given  to  the  dependents  of  its  policy-holders  the 
protection  for  which  they  had  paid.  And  the  same  evil  would 
have  resulted,  tho  in  a  less  degree,  from  Democratic  success  in 
1900  or  1904. 

"  To  avert  this  danger  a  vast  campaign  of  education  was  neces- 
sary. In  contributing  to  the  expenses  of  the  campaign  the  officers 
of  the  New  York  Life  did  just  what  the  heads  of  any  great  busi- 
ness would  and  should  have  done.  They  protected  the  property 
of  the  owners  of  the  business. 

"  For  such  an  emergency  in  such  a  situation  the  by-laws  of  the 
company  did  not  and  could  not  provide.  But  the  emergency 
arose  and  it  was  met  as  it  should  have  been.  What  was  done  was 
not  regular,  but  necessary.  It  was  not  according  to  technical 
rules,  but  it  was  right ! " 


Copyrighted  by  Pach  Bros.,  New  York. 
JOHN   W.   MCCALL, 

President  of  the  New]York  Life  Insurance 
Company.  Many  papers  are  suggesting  that 
he  repay  the  $48,702.50  out  of  his  own  pocket. 


REAPPEARANCE    OF    THE   CZAR    AS   A    PEACE 

ADVOCATE. 

^■PHE  announcement,  in  a  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg,  that 
■•■  the  Czar  will  convene  a  second  peace  conference  at  The 
Hague  creates  some  surprise,  because  it  was  understood  that 
President  Roosevelt  had  already  taken  defini;e  steps  toward  this 
same  end.  But,  as  the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union  declares,  and 
a  majority  of  the  American  press  appear  to  believe,  the  Czar 
probably  acted  with  the  knowledge  and  con- 
sent of  the  President,  who  thought  that  "  to 
the  initiator  of  the  first  Hague  conference 
should  belong  the  honor  of  convoking  the  sec- 
ond." It  seems  strange  to  many  papers  that 
this  monarch,  just  after  emerging  from  a 
great  war  for  which  he  was  personally  largely 
responsible,  and  while  in  armed  conflict  with 
his  own  subjects  in  the  Caucasus  and  other 
provinces,  should  set  himself  up  to  be  the 
"apostle  of  universal  peace";  but,  as  The 
Standard  Union  continues, "  the  Czar  may  not 
be  so  inconsistent  as  he  seems,"  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  probably  sick  of  war  and  has 
good  reasons  to  safeguard  himself  from  a  fight 
with  Great  Britain  in  India  or  with  Japan 
again  with  England  as  her  ally.  To  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  however,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Czar  appears  absurd.     To  quote: 

"As  well  might  the  juvenile  Alfonso  of 
Spain  have  called  for  a  peace  conference 
after  the  war  with  the  United  States.  '  I  am 
whipped  and  my  armies  and  navies  are  gone. 
Cut  yourselves  down  to  my  level.  Get  in  my 
class.  Let  us  have  peace.'  This  might  be 
his  cry,  more  frank,  more  honest,  possibly 
more  effective  than  any  other.  Far  belter, 
indeed,  in  the  peace  role  would  stand  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria, 
fast  nearing  physical  and  political  dissolution.  The  world  might 
pause  to  heed  seriously  the  warnings  of  the  venerable  monarch  of 
Vienna.  He  has  no  game  to  play,  no  special  interests  to  protect. 
Even  Oscar  of  Sweden,  stripped  of  half  of  his  kingdom,  would 
serve  as  a  more  eloquent  advocate  of  peace,  or  Leopold  of  Bel- 
gium, or  the  grandfather  of  Europe,  Christian  of  Denmark.  But 
Nicholas  !  The  occasion  is  not  suitable  for  mirth,  but  it  is  almost 
enough  to  evoke  a  storm  of  hilarity  from  all  the  world.  Still,  it  is 
the  prerogative  of  the  Russian  Emperor  to  issue  this  second  call  to 
The  Hague.  It  is  his  own  specialty.  If  he  wanted  to  do  it  only 
the  commonest  courtesy  demanded  that  he  be  given  the  opportu- 
nity. Yet  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  if  a  second  conference  is  held 
it  should  not  be  organized  under  more  promising  auspices." 

The  Washington  Times  also  believes  that  "  the  whole  matter  is 
ridiculous  beyond  contempt,"  as  "Nicholas  is  the  one  ruler  in  all 
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the  world  most  unfitted  to  call  a  peace  conference."  The  Boston 
Transcript  thinks  it  immaterial  to  ask  who  is  the  originator  of  the 
movement.  The  great  point  of  interest  is  whether  "  an  open  sea 
for  neutral  commerce  and  private  property  under  any  flag  may  be 
the  sequel  to  a  second  peace  conference." 


MEAT    PACKERS    FINED    UNDER   THE    ELKINS 

LAW. 

THE  press  show  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  in  discussing  the 
various  aspects  of  the  "conviction  by  confession  "  of  the 
four  officials  of  Schwarzschild  &  Sulzberger,  packers,  who  were 
fined  the  aggregate  sum  of  $25,000  and  costs  on  September  21  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  at  Chicago  for  violating  the  El- 
kins  law.  This  case  is  separate  and  distinct  from  the  more  seri- 
ous prosecutions  which  have  been  brought  against  the  Swift,  Ar- 
mour, Morris,  and  Cudahy  people  under  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
law  for  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade.  The  specific  charge 
against  the  Schwarzschild  &  Sulzberger  culprits  was  that  they  con- 
spired to  accept  rebates  under  color  of  "  supposed  loss  and  damage 
to  a  shipment "  from  the  Michigan  Central  railroad.  Altho  pun- 
ishment for  this  offense  has  a  wide  range,  running  from  a  nominal 
fine  with  no  imprisonment  to  a  heavy  fine  with  imprisonment  for 
two  years,  the  judge  in  the  case  at  bar  exercised  what  he  called 
"  reasonable  moderation  "  in  fixing  the  penalty.  His  leniency  was 
alleged  to  be  due  to  the  facts  that  one  of  the  defendants  is  a  nervous 
wreck,  that  none  of  the  defendants  had  violated  the  injunction  is- 
sued in  what  is  known  as  the  "  Swift "  case,  and  that  there  was  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  particular  offense  with  which  they  were 
charged  was  committed  before  or  after  the  passage  of  the  Elkins 
law,  under  which  they  were  tried. 

In  view  of  these  uncertainties  and  of  the  other  features  of  the 
case,  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  seems  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  court  did  about  all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  in  the 
way  of  punishing  the  offending  officials  of  Schwarzschild  &  Sulz- 
berger. It  admits  that  the  payment  of  the  fines  assessed  is  a  mat- 
ter of  small  concern  to  persons  so  wealthy  as  they  are,  but  says  : 

"The  main  point  is  tliat  confessions  of  guilt  have  been  forced 
from  defendants  who  up  to  now  have  been  employing  every  legal 
device  to  hinder  the  Government's  prosecution.     The  department 


of  justice  has  now  developed  an  attack  which  can  not  be  blocked 
or  checkmated.  It  has  found  a  way  to  reach  violators  of  the  An- 
tirebate  law  in  spite  of  all  technical  efforts  to  befog  the  facts,  and 
it  can  now  go  ahead  confidently  with  the  cases  it  has  so  laboriously 
worked  up.  The  beef  trust  can  be  haled  to  the  bar  and  its  mana- 
gers be  made  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  schemes  to  evade  the  law 
and  exploit  the  public." 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (\xvA.)  2\%o  believes  that  "this 
summary  disposal  "  of  the  rebate  indictments  "  will  have  a  salutary 
effect."  In  a  similar  tone  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.  Rep.)  asserts 
that  the  decision  means  "the  doom  of  the  rebate,"  and  observes 
thatj"  the  adequacy  of  the  existing  law  has  been  proved."  But  the 
New  York  Press  (Rep.)  characterizes  the  fines  as  "farcical,"  and 
declares  that  "jail  is  the  way  to  stop  this  robbery  of  the  American 
people."  Such  also  is  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  American 
(Dem.),  which  sums  up  the  situation  in  the  following  entertaining 
fashion : 

"  Tho  acquitted  in  Commissioner  Garfield's  report  and  recom- 
mended to  philanthropists  as  objects  of  charity,  apparently  the 
beef-packers  are  not  all  either  innocent  or  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy. Four  officials  of  one  of  the  beef-trust  companies  jileaded 
guilty  yesterday  to  indictments  charging  them  with  violation  of  the 
law  against  rebates,  and  a  fifth  drew  a  check  for  $25,000  and  paid 
their  fines.  The  convicted  officers  explain  their  plea  on  the  ground 
that  one  of  them  was  too  ill  to  stand  trial,  but  the  Attorney-gener- 
al's promise  that  no  jail  sentence  should  be  imposed  in  these  cases 
doubtless  had  more  to  do  with  it. 

"Ten-thousand  and  five-thousand-dollar  fines  are  well  enough  as 
a  beginning,  possibly,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  precedent  of 
waiving  the  imprisonment  clause  of  the  law  is  established.  It  is 
only  the  threat  of  jail  that  will  ever  keep  the  rebate  offenders  and 
the  combines  in  restraint  of  trade  from  preying.  An  increase  of 
a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  the  meat  consumed  in  New  York 
city  alone,  for  a  single  day,  would  pay  the  fines  levied  in  Chicago 
yesterday,  and  experience  has  shown  that  the  beef  trust  needs  even 
a  smaller  excuse  than  this  to  screw  up  prices.  If  the  Government 
fines  the  trust,  or  its  officers,  the  trust  fines  the  people,  and  its  pen- 
alties are  vastly  greater  than  those  imposed  by  the  law.  No  pun- 
ishment is  involved  in  such  penalties  as  those  imposed  in  Chicago. 
The  money  was  paid  by  the  head  of  one  of  the  trust  establish- 
ments, and  as  surely  as  it  comes  from  a  trust  treasury  the  people 
will  have  to  make  the  amount  good.  The  object  of  law  being  to 
deter  people  from  committing  crime,  obviously  the  only  logical 
penalty  is  one  that  does  deter.     A  fine  of  i  per  cent,  on  the  profits 


No.  i.-We  can  awe  the  Latin-American  Republics  with  a  single  optic. 
No.  2.— And  as  a  ijeacemaker  we  are  the  mustard.  No.  3.  Hut  Ijefore  some  of 
Our  own  citizens  we  resemble  three  phigged  dimes. 

—  Walker  in  the  I.ouisvilk-  Times. 


THE  WAV  OF  THE  TRANSGRESSOR   IS  — 

"  There,  you  bad,  wicked  Heef  Trust  I    Take  that !  " 

-  Puglie  in  Puck  (New  York). 


THE   LAND   OF  THE   FREE. 
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of  a  criminal  act  is  not  such  a  penalty.  There  is  a  story,  so  old 
that  it  is  told  on  the  vaudeville  stage,  of  a  judge  who  fined  a  pick- 
pocket ten  dollars.  '  I've  only  got  six,'  said  the  pickpocket.  '  Mr. 
Bailiff,  turn  the  prisoner  loose  in  the  crowd  until  he  gets  the  other 
four  dollars.'  The  only  way  to  check  such  conspiracies  as  these 
four  men  admitted  at  Chicago  is  to  enforce  the  jail  provision  of 
the  law."  

PANAMA   CANAL  TROUBLES. 

RUMORS  of  troubles  in  the  canal  zone  are  so  frequent  and 
persistent  that  a  despatch  from  Washington  to  the  New 
York  ^F^r/^(Dem.)  declares  that  "a  congressional  investigation 
of  affairs  on  the  Isthmus  is  considered  inevitable."  More  con- 
servative papers  also  take  a  similar  view.  Thus  the  New  York 
E7>ening Post  (Ind.)  remarks  that  "  upon  his  hold  upon  the  Amer- 
ican people  President  Roosevelt  will  have  to  depend  in  the  fight 
which  is  surely  coming  with  Congress  over  Panama  questions." 
In  spite  of  all  the  money  and  energy  expended  on  this  project 
since  the  United  States  took  it  up,  says  the  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune 
(Rep.),  "  the  president  of  the  commission  admits  that  the  quarters 
for  employees  are  insufficient,  the  sanitary  arrangements  are  im- 
perfect and  incomplete,  and  the  methods  of  provisioning  the  army 
of  men  employed  on  the  canal  wholly  inadequate."  The  awarding 
of  the  hotel  and  subsistence  concession  has  given  rise  to  a  scandal 
which  the  Buffalo  Express  (Ind.  Rep.)  describes  as  "  very  unfor- 
tunate, to  say  the  least,  from  whatever  viewpoint  it  is  considered." 
The  Chicago  7>/(5««^  (Rep.)  speaks  gravely  of  "  the  official  an- 
nouncement of  several  deaths  from  bubonic  plague "  along  the 
canal  zone.  "Since  June  i  more  salaried  employees  and  laborers 
have  left  the  Isthmus  than  landed  there,"  says  another  paper. 
Above  all  other  causes  for  complaint  is  the  fact  that  nobody  knows 
whether  the  canal  will  be  of  the  sea-level  or  multi-lock  variety, 
altho  large  sums  have  already  been  spent  by  commissions  of  emi- 
nent authorities  to  determine  this  question.  In  addition  to  this 
now  comes  the  sensational  report  circulated  by  the  Chicago 
Chronicle  (Rep.)  to  the  effect  that  "  it  will  cost  ^1,000,000,000  and 
will  take  twenty  years  to  construct  the  Panama  canal."  Naturally 
these  stories  have  led  a  large  part  of  the  press  to  take  a  gloomy 
view  of  the  situation.  Says  the  Oakland  Tribufte,  just  above 
quoted : 

"What  is  the  matter.''  Has  our  boasted  capacity  for  organiza- 
tion failed  us  in  this  extremity  or  have  the  agents  employed  by  the 
Government  proved  unequal  to  the  emergency  ?  None  of  the  great 
railway  systems  of  the  United  States  would  get  things  in  such  a 
mess.  French  incapacity  to  deal  with  conditions  has  been  much 
derided  in  the  American  press,  but  it  appears  that  we  have  done 
worse  instead  of  better  than  the  French.  If  there  is  not  a  decided 
change  for  the  better  on  the  Isthmus  there  will  arise  a  popular  de- 
mand for  a  change  of  management." 

But  a  writer  in  the  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.)  suggestively  de- 
clares that  the  "  stories  of  troubles  and  obstacles  at  Panama,  phys- 
ical, financial,  and  spiritual,  circulate  altogether  too  vigorously 
to  be  without  an  impelling  motive."  He  then  proceeds  to  eluci- 
date this  point  in  his  interesting  article,  from  which  we  take  the 
following  excerpts : 

"  Consider  the  number  of  interests  that  have  been  overridden  in 
the  Roosevelt  canal  policy.  Friends  of  Nicaragua,  the  'great 
American  route,'  well  grounded  in  the  affections  of  those  who 
wanted  a  '  patriotic  '  channel  between  the  seas,  and  one  not  be- 
smirched by  fruitless  French  attempts,  are  still  strong 

"  In  the  quarters  which  were  most  friendly  to  the  Panama  route, 
some  support  has  been  alienated  by  the  methods  of  acquiring  its 
title.  The  speedy  recognition  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  made 
many  critics,  who,  altho  they  would  not  say  that  they  wished  the 
enterprise  any  lack  of  success,  are  more  disposed  to  credit  the  bad 
things  they  hear  about  Panama  than  if  this  diplomatic  episode 
had  occurred  in  a  different  way 

"The  successive  reorganizations  of  the  commission  have  hurt 
many  persons'  feelings.  Friends  of  Admiral  Walker  and  his  asso- 
ciates who  were  railroaded  out  of  office  by  the  President,  after 
Congress  refused  to  legislate  them  out,  through  a  deadlock  be- 
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tween  the  two  Houses,  have  not  been  indifferent  spectators  of  the 
confusion  which  lias  since  developed 

"Extreme  protectionists  become  suddenly  aroused  over  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  Administration  must  have  export  prices  on 
its  contracts  there.  The  next  day  favoritism  in  the  award  of  con- 
tracts becomes  the  charge 

"  Health  conditions  on  the  Isthmus  are  another  fruitful  theme  of 
complaint.  In  brief,  public  men  and  the  American  press  seem  in 
an  extremely  sensitive  and  hypercritical  state  of  mind  toward 
everything  that  occurs  in  connection  with  Panama.  When  the 
Administration  attempts  to  get,  this  winter,  the  new  legislation 
necessary  in  several  directions,  this  latent  hostility  will  all  come 
to  the  surface,  and  therein  lies  the  danger." 

The  writer  in  the  Boston  Transcript  omits  the  railroads  from 
his  list  of  forces  who  are  supposed  to  be  actively  opposed  to  the 
building  of  the  canal  and 

who  are  expected  to  fight  ^■■•■—1^^—^^^^ 
any  plans  which  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  may  have 
to  expedite  its  construc- 
tion. He  asserts  that 
"  there  is  no  evidence  ob- 
tainable that  the  railroads 
are  back  of  a  concerted 
movement  to  delay  the 
canal,  altho  the  existence 
of  such  a  movement  can 
not  be  denied."  He  states 
the  case  for  and  against 
the  railroads  in  the  fol- 
lowing fashion  : 

"  Considerable  mystery 
surrounds  the  attitude  of 
the  transcontinental  rail- 
roads. The  stock  expla- 
nation of  their  feelings,  essentially  correct,  doubtless,  is  that  by 
the  time  the  canal  is  completed,  the  development  of  the  country 
will  have  gone  forward  so  rapidly,  and  the  canal  itself  will  make 
so  much  new  local  business  on  the  lines  that  feed  American  har- 
bors favorably  affected,  that  the  net  results  will  be  beneficial. 
Experience  is  constantly  showing  that  supposed  competitors  do 
not  prove  so  dangerous  as  had  been  feared.  New  York  city 
grew  so  rapidly  during  the  years  when  the  subway  was  under 
construction  that  its  actual  operation  still  leaves  as  many  people 
to  ride  on  the  elevated  roads  as  before.  This  will  doubtless  be 
the  case  with  the  canal.  And  local  business,  after  all,  is  the  pro- 
fitable traffic  for  a  railroad.  The  development  of  the  coast  ports 
under  this  canal  will  more  than  offset  the  loss  of  through  traffic 
on  the  heavier  and  bulkier  products. 

"  Notwithstanding  this  plausible  theory,  American  capital  is 
timid,  and  the  owners  of  great  transportation  systems  do  not  view, 
with  calmness  the  demoralization  of  rates  which  the  completion  of 
the  canal  surely  threatens.  In  giving  up  one  class  of  customers 
and  getting  another  class  may  come  an  awkward  transition.  The 
adjustment  to  the  new  order  may  make  some  bad  years.  Almost 
any  transcontinental  railroad  man  would  rather  see  the  canal 
opened  in  fifteen  years  than  in  ten,  Wallace's  assertion  that  it 
could  be  built  in  six  years  was  disquieting.  That  the  canal,  with 
reasonable  tolls  which  a  government-owned  agency  is  sure  to  per- 
mit, will  divert  a  considerable  fraction  of  the  traffic  must  be  ac- 
knowledged. It  takes  a  promptly  moving  freight  train  to  cross 
the  continent  as  rapidly  as  a  ship  will  go  from  Los  Angeles  to 
New  York  via  Panama.  The  difference  in  cost  of  operation  is 
always  tremendously  in  favor  of  the  water  conveyance,  with  its 
smaller  expenditures  of  power  per  ton-mile,  and  its  freedom  from 
expenses  of  road-bed  and  maintenance." 

From  Colombia  comes  the  report  that  President  Reyes,  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  declared  himself  dictator,  and  imprisoned  the  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  while  a  mob  bombarded  his  palace  in 
Bogota.  The  Baltimore  American,  in  commenting  on  this  report, 
reminds  us  that  this  is  the  kind  of  trouble  we  would  constantly  be 
confronted  with,  if  we  had  Colombia  to  deal  with  in  regard  to  the 
Panama  Canal. 
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ACCEPTANCE   OF  THE    FAMOUS    "TAINTED 

MONEY." 

THE  action  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions,  in  voting  to  sustain  the  prudential  committee 
of  the  board  in  the  controversy  raised  by  Dr.  Washington  Glad- 
den over  the  acceptance  of  $100,000  from  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
seems  to  have  occasioned  no  surprise  and  little  criticism.  Some 
papers,  like  the  Chicago  Post,  still  believe  that  the  question  raised 
by  the  doctor  will  not  down,  as  "  it  involves  a  moral  issue  upon 
which  the  conscience  of  all  America  is  at  work."  But  in  the  main 
the  pulpit  and  the  press  seem  to  think  that  the  board,  in  accepting 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  gift,  has  taken  a  course  which  must  eventually 
be  approved  by  all  practical  Christians.  Says  tlie  Chicago  Inter 
Ocean  : 

"The  American  board  is  the  oldest  foreign  missionary  society 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  organized  in  i8io,and  in  the  ninety- 
five  years  of  Us  existence  has  collected  and  expended  $31,000,000 
in  mission  work.  It  has  sent  out  over  2,300  missionaries  and  has 
organized  in  foreign  countries  over  five  hundred  churches,  has 
founded  many  schools  and  colleges,  and  has  done  a  great  religious 
and  educational  work.  The  American  board  has  been  under  the 
management  of  the  strong  men  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and 
it  is  conceded  tliat  it  has  been  well  managed.  The  principal  limi- 
tation on  its  work  lias  been  lack  of  funds.  A  few  years  ago  the 
necessity  for  missionary  activity  was  so  great  that  the  board  went 
into  debt.  In  an  effort  to  pay  the  debt,  expenditures  for  mission 
work  were  curtailed  and  general  appeals  were  made  for  assistance. 
In  answer  to  these  appeals  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  other  business 
men  came  forward  with  gifts." 

Now  if  the  missionaries  should  under  the  present  circumstances 
refuse  to  accept  Mr.  Rockefeller's  money,  "then,"  asks  The  Inter 
Ocean, 

"  how  about  the  bequests,  the  annual  contributions,  or  the  occa- 
sional subscriptions  of  those  whose  fortunes  had  a  beginning  in 
fraudulent  land  deeds,  in  jumped  claims,  in  shoddy  army  clothing, 
in  cutthroat  mortgages,  in  paper  shoes,  in  all  forms  of  national, 
state,  municipal,  and  commercial  graft,  in  advantage  taken  of  the 
weakness  or  confidence  of  others — in  the  thousand  and  one  'sharp 
practises'  that  have  been  common  in  this  fair  land  for  the  last 
hundred  years.?  Are  these  to  be  accepted  if  the  Rockefeller 
money  shall  be  rejected.-'" 

The  Chicago  Chronicle,  also,  can  discover  no  need  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  sources  of  contributions,  and  further  declares 
that  even  "  if  we  were  to  accept  the  doctrine  that  the  wealth  of  rich 
men  is  invariably  the  proceeds  of  robbery,  we  should  still  be  un- 
justifiable in  refusing  to  accept  that  wealth  for  public  purposes." 

The  argument  that  "  the  dollar  has  no  pedigree  "  has  been  em- 
ployed frequently  by  preachers  of  late  to  justify  the  course  of 
churches  and  missions  in  taking  money  from  persons  whose  gains, 
to  use  Dr.  Gladden  s  phrase,  "were  made  by  methods  morally  rep- 
rehensible and  socially  injurious."  Says  Rev.  Henry  M.  King,  in 
his  sermon  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  as 
reported  by  The  Journal  of  that  city  : 

"  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  'tainted  money  '?  Has  money,  that 
material  thing  which  we  call  money,  any  moral  character.?  The 
man  who  made  it  and  who  holds  it  may  be  corrupt;  he  may  have 
acquired  his  dollars  dishonestly,  but  is  the  dollar  itself  dishonest, 
as  we  sometimes  say.?  To  accumulate  money  wrongfully  is  wrong 
in  the  sight  of  (iod,  but  to  spend  it  wisely  and  nobly  in  the  love  of 
God  and  the  love  of  man,  that  is  evermore  right  and  honorable 
and  acceptable.  If  a  dishonest  man  should  give  you  money  of 
which  he  was  the  legal  owner,  ask  God  to  forgive  the  giver  his 
sins  and  thank  God  for  the  gift  and  the  power  for  good  that  it  puts 
into  your  hands." 

Dr.  Graham  Taylor,  professor  of  sociology  in  the  Chicago  The- 
ological Seminary,  in  speaking  on  the  same  subject  through  the 
columns  of  The  C<7///w^//j- (Chicago),  recently  said  : 

"Trustees  of  prominent  institutions,  who  are  entrusted  with 
causes  that  serve  the  future,  are  not  warranted  in  judging  only  the 


personal  antecedents  of  accumulated  resource.  Have  they  no 
right  to  regard  property  as  a  social  product,  to  the  creation  and 
accumulation  of  which  many  others  besides  its  legal  possessors 
have  contributed  ?  They  are  bound  to  look  further  than  to  what 
may  just  now  be  thought  of  its  present  owner.  The  interests  of 
the  future  with  which  they  are  entrusted  demand  that  they  antici- 
pate the  changed  attitude  which  a  day  may  bring  toward  property 
applicable  to  public  use.  If  money  unworthily  acquired  may  not 
be  solicited  or  accepted  from  its  acquirer,  does  it  not  follow  that 
it  is  not  to  be  received  at  his  bequest?  Can  it  then  neither  be 
given  or  bequeathed  by  him  for  good  purposes,  but  only  for  evil 
ends?  Thus  to  create  funds  for  perpetuating  wrongs  by  refusing 
to  divert  them  toward  the  right,  seems  to  be  the  very  self-stultifi- 
cation of  those  who  hold  in  trust  any  future  good." 


ALCOHOLIC   PATENT   MEDICINES. 

JOHN  W.  YERKES,  the  Federal  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  has  rendered  a  decision  which,  says  the  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  "will  strike  terror  to 
the  hearts  of  druggists  and  patent-medicine  manufacturers,  and 
bring  grief  to  the  thirsty  residents  of  prohibition  States."  He  has 
decided  that  after  December  i  everybody  who  sells  patent  medi- 
cines which  are  "composed  chiefly  of  distilled  spirits  or  mixtures 
thereof,  without  the  addition  of  drugs  or  medicinal  ingredients  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  change  materially  the  character  of  the  alco- 
holic liquor,"  shall  have  to  pay  the  tax  of  $25  a  year  as  a  liquor- 
dealer.  "  Few  persons,"  says  the  New  YorVi  Journal 0/  Commerce, 
"  who  are  not  directly  interested  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  and 
profitable  advertising  or  the  consumption  of  those  disguised  alco- 
holic blends  .  .  .  are  likely  to  complain  of  the  decision."  The 
New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  makes  substantially  the  same  ob- 
servation and  remarks : 

"  There  will  undoubtedly  be  serious  protests  from  some  of  the 
manufacturers  of  these  '  medicines,'  and  influence  sufficient  may 
be  brought  to  bear  to  reverse  the  ruling  of  the  commissioner, 
which,  whatever  may  be  its  effect  as  a  revenue  producer,  is  cer- 
tainly an  advisable  measure  to  adopt  in  the  public  interest.  Some 
of  the  patent  compounds  now  generally  sold  should  properly  be 
dispensed  over  bars  and  not  by  druggists,  that  the  purchaser  may 
know  in  a  general  way  what  he  is  purchasing.  Under  the  ruling 
of  the  commissioner,  the  freer  whisky  is  from  noxious  drugs  the 
more  liable  it  is  to  taxation,  of  course,  and  the  effect  of  the  ruling 
may  be  to  cause  manufacturers  of  proprietary  drugs  intended  not 
as  medicines  but  as  beverages  to  add  to  the  compound  a  greater 
percentage  of  deleterious  drugs  than  they  now  contain.  The  mat- 
ter thus  has  two  sides,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  general  effect  of 
the  law  will  be  good,  for  whatever  obstacles  are  thrown  in  the  way 
of  dispensing  whisky  under  another  name  must  result  in  the  benefit 
of  the  consumer.  The  howl  will  come,  of  course,  when  the  depart- 
ment issues  its  list  of  '  medicines  '  for  the  sale  of  which  druggists 
and  grocers  must  take  out  a  liquor  license,  and  an  appeal  will 
probably  be  made  to  the  courts  to  prevent  the  ruling  having  the 
effect  intended." 

Some  papers,  however,  do  not  think  that  this  new  order  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  is  sweeping  enough,  and  hence 
oppose  it  on  that  score,  while  other  papers  show  hostility  against 
it  for  more  serious  reasons.  Thus  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
declares : 

"  Those  who  would  be  glad  to  see  the  patent-medicine  industry 
comprehensively  legislated  against  will  not,  it  must  be  said,  derive 
much  satisfaction  from  this  enactment.  The  revenue  ruling  leaves 
a  large  loophole  through  which  it  may  be  anticipated  that  the 
affected  physic-makers  will  lose  no  time  in  escaping.  It  appears 
that  no  medicine  is  to  be  interfered  with  which,  tho  consisting 
largely  of  distilled  liquors,  yet  contains  drugs  or  medicinal  ingre- 
dients in  sufficient  quantities  to  change  materially  the  character  of 
the  alcoholic  liquor.  The  hint  appears  to  be  reasonably  plain. 
The  affected  manufacturers  may  simply  add  to  their  formulas 
harmless  drugs  in  quantities  sufficient  to  change  their  medicine's 
erstwhile  alcoholic  character,  and  blithely  proceed  as  before. 
Whisky  has,  in  short,  to  be  fairly  straight  to  be  subject  to  the 
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tax.     If  you  only  take  the  precaution  to  drug  it  sufficiently  you 
have  a  perfect  right  to  go  ahead  and  sell  without  a  license." 

But  the  press  generally  approve  the  course  of  Commissioner 
Yerkes.  The  Chicago  Tribune  thinks  that  his  new  order  is  "en- 
tirely proper  "  and  that  "  State  and  city  governments  should  follow 
the  example  of  the  national  Government  and  put  these  '  medicines  ' 
in  their  proper  category,"  for,  continues  The  Tribune,  "  the  thou- 
sands who  have  bought  and  taken  them,  believing  that  they  would 
accomplish  all  the  wonders  described  in  advertisements  and 
circulars,  have  thereby  only  been  made  poorer,  both  in  purse  and 
in  health."  The  Chicago  Posf,  in  commenting  upon  the  action 
planned  against  these  so-called  patent  medicines,  "  composed,"  as 
it  declares,  "  of  a  liberal  dash  of  cheap  whisky,  several  dashes  of 
cheaper  water,  and  not  enough  drugs  to  do  any  harm— or  good," 
remarks : 

"The  public  will  be  immensely  the  gainer  by  the  commissioner's 
decision.  If  people  must  drink  whisky,  let  their  potations  be  in 
pure  liquor,  not  in  the  stomach-corroding  stuff  that  of  necessity 
must  go  into  patent  medicines  to  enable  the  manufacturers  and 
druggists  to  draw  large  profits  from  the  business.  The  most  dan- 
gerous sort  of  inebriation  is  that  which  is  indulged  by  stealth. 
Drinking  straight  whisky  in  secret  is  bad  enough  ;  but  drinking 
whisky  under  the  pretense  of  toning  up  the  liver  or  purifying  the 
blood  or  correcting  the  stomach  or  fortifying  the  nerves,  and 
with  the  distiller  masquerading  as  a  patent-medicine  maker  and 
the  saloon-keeper  dispensing  his  potations  under  the  honorable 
sign  of  the  mortar  and  pestle,  must  be  considered  the  Hmit  of 
clandestine  tippling." 

WHAT  "REFORM"  HAS  DONE   IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 

"  "  1  "HE  death-knell  of  machine  rule  in  Philadelphia  has  been 
•■■  sounded,"  declares  T/te  Press  (Rep.)  of  that  city,  in  rejoic- 
ing over  the  great  and  enthusiastic  convention  which  the  City 
party  of  Philadelphia  held  on  September  20.  This  party,  as  its 
platform  declares,  was  "  formed  for  the  redemption  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  from  the  control  of  corrupt  and  criminal  conspira- 
tors calling  themselves  Republicans,"  and  is  entirely  non-partizan 
in  character.  It  pledges  itself  to  crush  the  "Organization,"  as 
the  local  Republican  party  is  designated,  and  demands  certain 
changes  in  the  laws  and  in  the  administration  of  the  laws  which, 
if  granted  by  the  legislature  and  carried  out  by  future  officials,  are 
expected  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  those  vicious  political  prac- 
tises which  have  caused  scandal  in  Philadelphia  for  so  many  years. 
The  candidates  it  selected  for  the  few  municipal  vacancies  to  be 
filled  this  fall  have  all  been  endorsed  by  the  local  Democratic 
party.  Mayor  Weaver  and  the  hosts  of  reformers  at  his  back  are 
heartily  supporting  this  ticket.  Serious  opposition  is  expected 
only  from  the  "  Organization  "  Republicans  and  from  a  considera- 
ble number  of  prominent  members  of  the  Union  League  who  are 
earnestly  pleading  for  "  reform  within  the  party."  So,  as  the  New 
York  Times  relates,  "  the  issue  is  sharply  drawn  between  the  kind 
of  reform  that  shall  not  hurt  the  party  or  the  party  organization, 
and  of  reform  no  matter  who  it  hurts." 

The  reform  movement  in  Philadelphia  has  been  active  since 
May  23  last.  It  may  be  well  to  narrate  what  its  advocates  and 
enemies  claim  has  been  done  within  that  time.  The  Inquirer 
(Rep.)  seems  to  think  that  nothing  of  much  practical  importance 
has  been  done  except  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  the  people.  But  The 
North  American  (Ind.  Rep.),  besides  crediting  the  reform  move- 
ment with  purging  the  voters'  list  of  nearly  sixty  thousand  ficti- 
tious names,  gives  a  long  account  of  things  actually  accomplished. 
We  quote  at  length,  without  altering  the  somewhat  bitter  language 
which  The  North  American  employs  in  its  references  to  the  "  Or- 
ganization "  Republicans : 

"  I.  The  gas-works  have  been  saved  for  the  city.  By  private 
arrangement  with  the  gang  leaders,  ratified  by  their  employees  in 
councils,  the  United  Gas  Improvement  Company  was  to  get  a  sev- 


enty-five-year lease,  worth  hundreds  of  millions,  for  $25,000,000, 
and  have  the  privilege  of  charging  excessive  prices  to  consumers. 
This  steal  was  ignominiously  beaten. 

"2.  Public  rights  in  no  miles  of  streets  have  been  recovered 
from  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company,  to  which  corpora- 
tion franchises  worth  millions  had  been  given  free  by  the  gang. 
Upon  Mayor  Weaver's  insistence  the  ordinances  were  repealed 
and  the  big  grab  defeated. 

"  3.  Half  a  million  dollars  has  been  saved  to  the  city  by  the  kill- 
ing of  the  Market-street-sewer  grab.  The  Transit  Company  is 
under  obligations  to  build  the  sewer;  but  the  gang  leaders  arranged 
that  the  city  should  do  the  work.  A  preliminary  appropriation  of 
$100,000  had  been  made.  That  was  canceled,  and  the  corporation 
will  be  compelled  to  fulfil  its  contract. 

"  4.  The  gang's  garbage-trust  monopoly  has  been  smashed.  By 
giving  early  advertisement  of  the  work,  with  honest  specifications, 
the  Mayor  obtained  other  bids,  and  the  contract  has  been  let  to  a 
firm  which  bid  $94,425  less  than  the  gang  concern,  and  $160,425 
less  than  the  city  pays  for  the  current  term. 

"5.  The  extravagant  Northeast  Boulevard  job  has  been  halted. 
Planned  in  greed,  and  made  the  basis  of  millions  in  graft  in  con- 
tracts and  damages  to  l?.nd  speculators,  the  project  has  consumed 
enormous  sums  needed  for  schools,  grade-crossing  work,  and  other 
necessaries.  Experts  found  that  the  foundations  laid  by  McNich- 
ol  are  of  '  rotten  rock,'  and  the  whole  job  has  been  suspended  until 
honest  construction  can  be  had. 

"6.  The  $700,000  contract  for  sand,  gravel,  and  terra-cotta  for 
the  filter  plant,  from  which  arose  charges  against  Select  Council- 
man Caven  and  former  Chief  Engineer  Hill,  has  been  annulled, 
and  a  new  contract  will  be  made  at  great  saving  to  the  city. 

"  7.  Work  on  the  entire  filtration  plant  has  been  stopped,  pend- 
ing investigation  by  a  board  of  expert  engineers.  Enough  has  been 
discovered  to  establish  fraud  and  conspiracy,  which  have  cost  the 
city  millions,  have  delayed  the  work  for  years,  and  have  permitted 
epidemics  of  virulent  disease.  The  plant  will  be  finished  sooner 
than  under  the  grafting  system,  and  the  looting  will  stop. 

"8.  Payment  of  $127,000  to  O'Rourke,  on  a  yearly  contract  for 
street  repairs,  has  been  held  up  because  the  work  had  been  neg- 
lected, and  thousands  of  dollars  of  work  ignored  is  now  being 
done  to  earn  the  payment. 

"  9.  The  gang's  system  of  election  fraud  has  been  exposed  and 
smashed  ;  criminal  assessors,  election  officers,  and  ballot-box  stuff- 
ers  have  been  arrested ;  the  assessors'  lists  are  being  purged  of 
fictitious  names;  and  the  police,  used  by  the  gang  to  debauch 
the  ballot,  have  been  made  the  instrument  of  justice  in  uncovering 
and  destroying  fraud. 

"  10.  Ability  and  honesty,  instead  of  obedience  to  gang  orders 
and  facility  in  crime,  have  been  made  the  tests  for  employment 
and  promotion  in  the  Police  Department.  Jail-birds  and  crooks 
are  being  dropped  from  the  force,  where  they  were  placed  by  ma- 
chine leaders,  who  used  them  against  the  people. 

"  II.  Civil  service  that  is  a  protection  to  the  public,  instead  of  a 
cloak  for  fraud,  incompetence,  and  graft,  has  been  established, 
and  merit,  instead  of  pull,  made  the  standard  for  office-holders  and 
office-seekers. 

"12.  Economy  has  taken  the  place  of  thriftlessness  and  extrava- 
gance. Sinecures  have  been  abolished,  and  city  departments  are 
being  reorganized  upon  a  businesslike  basis. 

"  13.  The  abolition  of  grade-crossings  has  been  advanced.  By 
steadily  standing  for  the  city's  rights.  Mayor  Weaver  has  com- 
pelled the  railroad  company  to  grant  concessions  worth  millions  in 
money  and  uncounted  lives. 

"  14.  The  huge  graft  in  street-cleaning  has  been  ended  by  the 
readvertisement  of  the  work  on  more  just  specifications.  Real 
competition,  which  will  give  the  city  clean  streets  at  reasonable 
prices,  will  be  made  possible  for  the  first  time  in  years. 

"  These  are  a  few  of  the  immediate  results  of  the  people's  revolt 
against  gang  rule.  Nor  can  the  benefits  be  measured  by  dollars 
and  cents  or  the  wipingout  of  this  or  that  system  of  graft. 

"  Public  opinion  has  been  stirred  to  use  its  strength,  citizenship 
has  found  a  new  meaning,  and  self-government  has  received  an 
impetus  which  will  be  felt  for  years.  Outside  of  the  city  the  in- 
fluence has  spread.  It  is  seen  in  the  naming  for  office  of  such 
men  as  Justice  John  Stewart  and  Health  Commissioner  Samuel  G. 
Dixon,  and  in  the  widespread  demand  for  decent  administration 
in  municipal,  State,  and  national  affairs. 

"  As  for  Philadelphia,  her  gain  will  be  known  fully  only  with  the 
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passing  years.  Better  than  the  punishing  of  criminals,  better  than 
the  saving  of  millions  of  dollars  from  theft,  are  the  awakening 
of  civic  pride,  the  implanting  of  a  resolute  determination  to  wrest 
the  city  once  for  all  from  her  despoilers,  and  defend  her  liberties 
always  from  the  encroachments  of  the  corrupt  and  the  designing." 


DR.    MELVIL   DEWEY, 

Whose  resignation  provokes   some  interesting 
reflections  on  race  prejudice  in  politics. 


JEWISH    RACE    PREJUDICE   IN    POLITICS. 

DR.   iMEL\'lL    DEWEY'S  enforced  resignation  from  his  po- 
sitions in  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Education 
has  brought  to  the  front  the  influence  of  the  Jew  and  Jewish  preju- 
dice in  American  politics,  and  a  number  of  observers  are  remark- 
ing that  an  attempt  to 
use  the  "Jewish    vote" 
as  a   club  may  do    the 
Jews   more    harm    tlian 
good.     This    remark  is 
based  on  the   fact  that 
the    Dewey  resignation 
comes  as  the   result  of 
a      bitter    war     waged 
against  him  by  some  of 
the   Republican    politi- 
cians, who  used  as  their 
chief  weapon  the  charge 
that  Dr.  Dewey  exclud- 
ed the    Jews   from   his 
hotel,  the  Lake  Placid 
Club,    and    they   urged 
that   a    man   with  such 
race   prejudices     ought 
not  to  hold  office  in  the 
State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion     It  turned  out  that 
the    Hebrew    exclusion 
was  the  work  of  the  club, 
of    which     Dr.    Dewey 
was  not  even  a  member,  altho  his  family  owns  the  hotel,  but  this 
did  not  stop  the  campaign  against  him.     His  friends  aver  that  the 
campaign  was  purely  political — a  raid  on  the  State  Library  offices 
— with  the  cry  of  Antisemitism  raised  to  cover  the  real  purpose  of 
the  raid. 

The  peril  of  exploiting  the  "Jewish  vote  "  in  this  way  is  sug- 
gested in  the  following  letter  to  the  New  York  Sun  by  Dr.  L  K. 
Funk.     He  says : 

*'  Is  it  wise  for  the  Jews  to  cause  thousands  of  educated  men  who 
are  greatly  interested  in  the  public-library  work  to  feel  that  they 
have  forced  from  this  important  service  the  most  energetic  and 
most  resourceful  librarian  in  the  world? 

"  Racial  prejudice  has  teeth,  and  the  teeth  have  edge,  but  it  is 
not  racial  prejudice  that  bars  the  Jews  from  summer  hotels.  The 
present  average  Jew  is  stamped  and  coined  out  of  past  enormous 
injustices.  He  learned  from  persistent  wrongs  an  abnormal  self- 
assertion  which  in  social  intercourse  is  disagreeable,  and  nowhere 
more  so  than  at  a  summer  resort.  This,  together  with  the  fact 
that  where  one  Jew  comes  a  crowd  is  apt  to  come,  explains  the 
bar. 

"Never  at  any  time  in  the  last  nineteen  centuries  nor  anywhere 
else  has  the  Jew  made  so  great  progress  toward  absolute  social 
equality  as  in  America  and  now.  Don't  crowd  the  incoming  tide. 
Certain  movements  are  started  by  forces  beyond  our  individual 
reach.  It  would  seem  foolish  to  attempt  to  bridle  the  earth  with  a 
spider's  web  in  the  hope  of  controlling  its  speed  and  course;  yet 
feeble  things  have  often  retarded  great  movements  wiiose  initia- 
tive was  beyond  human  reach.  Let  the  Jew  remember  that  in  this 
country  all  things  that  are  just  will  come  to  those  who  wait,  and 
let  l)oth  Jew  and  Cientile  take  to  heart  tiie  saying  of  tlie  great  Jew 
Spinoza:  'There  is  room  for  all  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.'  " 

The  Boston  Herald  \.W\nV.^  this  point  well  taken,  and  The  Sun 
remarks : 

"The  million  Jews  now  in   New  York  would  only  arouse  race 


prejudice  against  them  by  any  conspicuous  assertion  of  their 
power  as  a  distinct  race,  and  therefore,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Funk  and  Dr.  Singer,  their  solidarity  in  the  case  of  the  State  Li- 
brarian would  have  been  a  grievous  mistake.  It  is  a  small  matter 
whether  a  hotel  in  the  Adirondacks  objects  to  entertaining  Jews, 
and  they  can  well  afford  to  ignore  it  and  to  ignore  every  manifes- 
tation of  similar  sentiment  in  summer  hotels.  They  are  numerous 
enough  and  rich  enough  to  support  superior  hotels  exclusively  for 
themselves.  Their  patronage  is  too  desirable  to  be  discarded. 
The  thing  will  right  itself,  unless  the  bitterness  of  race  prejudice 
is  inflamed  by  Jewish  attempts  to  force  the  solution. 

"  The  Jews  are  a  very  remarkable  race,  and  their  strongest  point 
as  manifested  in  their  history  has  been  their  moderation.  Every- 
thing comes  to  him  who  waits  seems  to  have  been  their  motto; 
and  nowhere  else  in  the  world  has  so  much  come  to  them  as  in 
New  York.  In  this  country,  the  first  and  highest  wisdom  on  the 
part  of  a  race  is  not  to  emphasize  its  race  or  its  religious  distinc- 
tion." 

The  American  Hebrew  (New  York),  however,  declines  to  accept 
this  advice.     It  declares: 

"No  one  has  criticized  Dr.  Dewey  as  a  librarian  and  no  one  will, 
except,  may  be,  to  suggest  that  where  a  man  holds  such  prejudices 
against  the  Jews  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  has  expressed  it  in 
his  dealings  with  his  subordinates.  And  we  have  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  suggestion  an  illuminating  one.  But  Dr.  Funk,  with 
the  usual  friendly  spirit  which  characterizes  him  in  all  his  dealings 
with  the  Jewish  question,  assumes  a  defense  for  the  Jews  against 
Antisemitism  which  every  self-respecting  Jew  repudiates.  We 
do  not  believe  in  lying  low,  and  not  provoking  the  latent  prejudices 
against  the  Jews,  which  Dr.  Funk  really  believes  exist.  Dr.  Funk 
asks,  'Is  it  wise  for  the  Jews  to  cause  thousands  of  educated  men 
who  are  greatly  interested  in  the  public-library  work  to  feel  that 
they  have  forced  from  this  important  service  the  most  energetic 
and  most  resourceful  librarian  in  the  world.'"  And  we  say  that  it 
is  wise  to  force  from  his  position  the  very  best  librarian  in  the 
world  if  that  librarian  shows  that  he  hates  a  large  number  of  our 
citizens,  that  he  is  a  willing  party  to  acts  that  show  a  lack  of  that 
very  spirit  for  which  this  Republic  stands.  If  it  had  been  Ger- 
mans who  were  the  objects  of  this  hatred  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
Dewey,  Dr.  Funk  would  not  have  been  surprised  to  find  deter- 
mined opposition  to  him.  Why  does  Dr.  Funk  offer  the  degrading 
suggestion  to  the  Jews  if  he  holds  them  in  such  high  esteem  that 
he  speaks  to  them  as  a  friend  ? 

"  Holding  a  man  to  his  opinions  in  the  open,  no  matter  what  the 
consequences,  if  it  do  nothing  else  but  rivet  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  to  what  Dr.  Funk  admits  to  be  wrong,  is  the 
best  way  to  eliminate  it  altogether  or  to  come  to  a  point  where  it 
may  be  fought  to  extermination." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

A  Bishop  backed  the  Subway  Dive 

And  opened  it  with  psalms. 
Teetotaldom  cried,  "  Sakes  alive  ! 

He  can't  survive  iiis  qualms."  i 

But  Time  a  wonder  brought  to  light 

That  showed  the  rogues  they  lied. 
The  Bishop  rallied  from  the  blight ; 

The  Dive  it  was  that  died.— /,//>. 

Revised  Motto  :  "  Speak  softly  and  carry  a  big  dove."— A/r.  Bryan's  Com- 
moner. 

After  reading  the  Czar's  encomiums  the  Russian  troops  in  Manchuria  must 
be  surprised  to  discover  what  good  fighters  they  really  are.—  The  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

President  Roosevelt  will  tliink  that  the  pacifying  of  warring  nations  is 
easy  when  be  comes  to  attempt  mediation  with  the  Senate  on  behalf  of  reciproc- 
ity.— The  Chicago  News. 

"What  does  the  Democratic  party  stand  for?"  asks  the  New  York /"r^jj. 
It  stands  because  the  other  fellows  refuse  to  give  up  the  leather<overed  chairs.— 
The  Houston  Post  (Dem.). 

As  the  Equitable  has  recovered  somewhat  from  the  effects  of  its  financial 
spree,  it  is  able  to  observe  with  calm  the  efforts  of  the  other  companies  to  brace 
u[)  and  reform.     The  Chicago  News. 

Ai.i.  Over.  First  Great  Financier:  "Do  you-er — ahem! -think  it  safe  to 
continue  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  company  in  this  way?"  Second  Great 
Financer  :  "  Why  not  ?    Haven't  we  just  been  exposed  ?  ''''—Puck. 

It  is  going  to  be  embarrassing  for  the  good  people  of  Philadelphia  if  the  ballot- 
box  stuffers  claim  that  they  were  unable  to  distinguish  between  dead  citizens  and 
live  ones  in  making  up  the  voting-lists.—  The  Washington  Post. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


THE   NOVEL  OF  A  GREAT   POET. 

THAT  a  man  who  has  won  a  practically  undisputed  place  as 
the  most  illustrious  living  English  poet  should,  in  his  sixty- 
eighth  year,  publish  his  first  avowed  work  of  prose  fiction  is  in 
itself  a  matter  of  unusual  literary  mterest.  Such  was  the  recent 
appearance  of  Swinburne's  "  Love's  Cross-Currents,"  an  event 
rendered  the  more  remarkable  by  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  emi- 
nence of  its  author,  the  book  evoked  no  small  volume  of  unfavor- 
able criticism.  The  London  Academy,  for  instance,  regards  it  as 
"one  of  the  things  which,  like  the  parodies  that  so  unwisely  have 
been  included  in  the  complete  edition  of  his  poems,  the  world 
would  willingly  let  die."  "  Yox  the  most  part  the  book  is  without 
passion,  even  the  passion  of  words,"  says  the  London  Outlook. 
"  It  is  a  story  of  ineffectual  lives  told  ineffectually."  This  note  is 
sounded  on  many  sides,  and  with  considerable  emphasis.  It  is 
not,  however,  by  any  means  the  only  note  in  the  chorus.  The  re- 
viewers, both  English  and  American,  approach  Swinburne's  "nov- 
el "  from  various  viewpoints.  Some  are  concerned  over  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  book  ought  to  have  been  published  at 
all ;  others  discuss  the  merits  of  the  epistolary  form  as  an  artistic 
vehicle,  while  others  seek  for  evidence  that  the  world  has  lost  a 
great  novelist  in  gaining  a  great  poet. 

"  Love's  Cross-Currents,"  it  appears,  actually  first  saw  the  light 
as  far  back  as  1877,  when,  under  the  title  "A  Year's  Letters,"  it 
was  published  in  The  Taller,  ovt.r  the  signature  "Mrs.  Horace 
Manners."  It  was  on  the  urgent  advice  of  his  friend,  Theodore 
Watts-Dunton,  that  Swinburne  decided,  at  this  late  date,  formally 
to  acknowledge  his  "  buried  bantling."  Slight  in  plot  and  action, 
the  book  resolves  itself  into  a  group  of  brilliantly  drawn  characters, 
who  are  indicated  briefly  in  the  following  words  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Gaines,  in  Harper's  Weekly  : 

"  Take  a  number  of  intellectual,  cultivated  people — preemi- 
nently capable  of  emotion,  more  or  less  restrained  by  moral  habi- 
tude. Take  especially  four  young  people  of  about  the  right  age 
and  condition  for  falling  in  love.  Of  this  number  let  two  be  young 
women,  already  married,  as  it  would  seem,  indifferently  well. 
Bring  these  ardent  natures  together,  and  you  m.ay  reasonably  ex- 
pect an  imbroglio.  The  principal  characters  are  Reginald  Hare- 
wood,  an  ardent  young  man  of  poetic  temperament,  with  an  over- 
plus of  youthful  folly,  passionately  in  love  with  his  cousin,  Clara 
Harewood,  who  is  married  to  an  uncongenial  scientist,  a  young 
woman  with  some  points  of  likeness  to  Reginald,  but  lacking  his 
'  splendid  natural  silliness';  Francis  Cheyne,  a  brother  of  Clara, 
tentatively  in  love  with  another  cousin,  Amicia,  the  wife  of  Lord 
Cheyne,  more  conscientious  than  Clara,  but  also  less  capable  of 
resistance.  Lastly,  the  grandmother  and  aunt.  Lady  Midhurst, 
who  intrigues  to  prevent  mischief.  All  these  are  set  before  us  in 
swift,  vivid  character-sketches." 

Lady  Midhurst  is  a  dea  ex  inachina,  who  by  her  diplomacy  con- 
trols and  plays  the  game  for  them  all.  "  Married  ladies  in  modern 
English  society,"  she  writes  ironically  to  the  sentimental,  fragile 
Amicia,  "^  can  notizW  in  their  duties  to  the  conjugal  relation.  .  .  . 
The  other  hypothesis  is  Impossible -to  take  into  account.  As  to 
being  in  love,  frankly,  I  don't  believe  in  it.  I  believe  that  stimu- 
lant drugs  will  intoxicate,  and  rain  drench,  and  fire  singe ;  but  not 
in  any  way  that  one  person  will  fascinate  another.  Avoid  all  folly ; 
accept  no  traditions,  take  no  sentiment  on  trust;  .  .  .  don't  in- 
dulge in  tragedy  out  of  season.  .  .  .  Resolve,  once  for  all,  in  any 
little  difficulty  in  life,  that  there  shall  be  nothing  serious  in  it.   .  .   ." 

Several  reviewers  find  a  flavor  of  George  Meredith  in  the  style, 
and  the  critic  of  the  New  York  Sun  fancies  that  "several  British 
literary  reputations  would  never  have  been  acquired  had  Mr. 
Swinburne  published  his  book  at  the  time  he  wrote  it."  The  Lon- 
don Morning  Post  commends  the  book  as  "a  lively  hit  at  English 
hypocrisy  "  ;  while  the  critic  of  the  London  Times  concludes  that 
for  his  part  "better  than  the  story,  better  even  than  the  incisive 


prologue,  we  love  the  dedication  with  its  rioting  periods  and  its 
kingly  courtesies.  .  .  .  It  is  a  real  tumultuous  voice,  fortunately 
for  us,  still  to  be  heard  at  times." 

Dr.  William  Barry,  writing  in  the  London  Bookman,  discovers 
in  these  letters  "  the  mixed  passion,  cynicism,  polish,  and  frivo- 
lous-earnest unbelief,  that  old  French  correspondence  exhibits  " 
We  read  further : 

"  It  is  not  a  comparison — merely  a  reminiscence — but  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  Jane  Austen's  '  Lady  Susan  '  will  find  her  in 
these  pages,  grown  old  and  past  marrying,  not  past  mischief-ma- 
king. The  glitter  and  the  flicker  of  Congreve,  too,  strike  out  as 
we  turn  them.  In  short,  they  are  literature.  They  amuse,  inter- 
est, occasionally  tease,  and  should  be  taken  as  light  comedy.  How 
unexpected  a  note  in  Mr.  Swinburne  that  is  need  not  be  dwelt  upon. 
He  has  given  us  neither  a  romance  nor  a  novel,  perhaps  ;  but  he 
has  added  a  volume  to  the  great  French  series  of  Letters  by  Clev- 
er Women  of  the  World." 

To  quote  Mr.  C.  H.  Gaines  once  more  : 

Quite  apart  from  the  critical  curiosity  which  it  may  arouse,  and 
considered  merely  as  a  story,  Swinburne's  novel  is  one  book  in  a 
thousand.  Indeed,  this  single  romance  from  his  pen  would  seem 
to  prove  that  the  author,  if  he  had  chosen  to  devote  his  powers 
to  fiction,  might  have  become  as  great  a  novehst  as  he  is  now  a 
poet;  and  while  the  world  could  ill  afford  to  spare  the  magnifi- 
cent poetry  which  Swinburne  has  produced,  it  may  well  regret  that 
he  has  created  only  one  such  novel  as  'Love's  Cross-currents.'  " 

The  Athena;um  (London),  while  condemning  in  general  the  de- 
vice of  casting  a  novel  in  epistolary  form,  finds  nevertheless  that 
"  Love's  Cross-currents  "  is  a  literary  success.  This  because  "  the 
letters  are  everything,  and  the  story  naught."     Reading  further: 

"  The  letters  as  a  whole  are  a  pungent  satire  on  British  morality, 
its  sensual  sentiment,  and  its  capacity  for  whitewashing  the  moral 
sepulcher.  It  would  be  hard  to  define  the  relations  between  Regi- 
nald and  Clara,  Francis  and  Amicia.  To  the  end  we  are  bafHed  and 
bamboozled.  That,  of  course,  is  the  game  as  it  is  played  on  this 
side  of  the  channel.  We  are  left  in  doubtful  certitude  even  as  to 
the  paternity  of  the  posthumous  child — '  this  totally  idiotic  frag- 
ment of  flesh  and  fluff,  which  [writes  Lady  Midhurst]  my  daugh- 
ter has  the  front  and  face  to  assert  resembles  its  father's  family.' 


HOW   CIVILIZATION   IS   KILLING   ART   IN 

JAPAN. 

JAPAN,  before  she  donned  the  habit  of  the  West  and  sold  her- 
self for  Western  gold,  writes  Mr.  Sydney  Adamson,  lived  a 
pleasant  life  and  dreamed  beautiful  things  into  form  in  ivory,  silk, 
and  wood,  delicate  cloissond,  and  fragile  porcelain.  She  far  out- 
did China  in  the  sense  of  form  and  of  color,  "  producing  marvels  of 
effect  unknown  beyond  her  shores."  But  this,  laments  Mr.  Adam- 
son,  was  before  "  the  great  trading  nations,  learned  in  little  save 
the  wonderful  machine  power  of  enormous  production,"  came  on 
the  scene  to  "trample  out  unconsciously  the  flower  of  art."  Now 
"  Cockney  dealers,  German  curio  merchants,  American  dry -goods' 
agents  are  all  beguiling  the  Japs  for  gold  into  cheap  produc- 
tion, and,  worse,  insisting  on  an  adaptation  of  the  worst  West- 
ern ideals  of  design,  which,  handled  by  Japanese,  produce  a  vil- 
lainous mongrel  compound  offered  in  America  and  Europe  to  the 
world  as  Japanese  art."  The  writer  alleges  that  we  have  nearly 
killed  in  twenty-five  years  the  real  decorative  art  of  Japan,  which 
has  taken  centuries  to  develop.  **  We  do  all  sorts  of  mad  things 
in  these  days,"  he  suggests,  then  "why  not  form  a  society  for  the 
preservation  of  art  in  Japan .-' "  He  is  convinced  that  the  dealers 
and  buying  agents  who  demand  specialties  to  suit  supposed  Amer- 
ican and  European  tastes  are  the  real  criminals,  and  that  the  pub- 
lic if  left  to  choose  from  good  alone  would  be  content.  How  far 
apparently  the  evil  influence  has  already  spread  we  may  gather 
from  the  following  statements  fin  Leslie's  Weekly,  New  York) : 

"Bad  enough  it  was  to  turn  out  cheap  imitations  of  Japanese 
paper  and  metal  work  in  Birmingham  and  Paris  ;  worse  still  when 
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the*  enterprising'  trader  moved  his  workshops  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  tawdry  ware  to  Japan.  But  vilest  of  all  is  this  latest 
insolence,  exposed  to  me  all  unconsciously  by  a  leading  curio- 
dealer  in  Kob^,  when  he  told  me  that  he  insisted  on  his  artists 
following  his  designs,  '  conforming  to  European  taste,  you 
know. ' 

"  I  had  wandered  through  his  large  rooms  filled  with  the  great- 
est conceivable  crimes  against  art  and  nature,  asking  vainly  if  he 
had  nothing  really  Japanese  to  show  me.  I  told  him  frankly  that 
his  store  was  filled  with  abominable  rubbish.  He  admitted  it,  tho 
I  believe  to  this  day  he  does  not  know  the  difference.  I  wanted  to 
buy  some  good  Japanese  prints.  He  called  his  manager,  a  Japan- 
e.se,  and  to  them  both  I  explained  minutely  what  kind  of  prints  I 
meant — those  cut  on  wood  by  the  artist  and  printed  in  colors  on 
paper.  He  appeared  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  such  art,  and 
appeared  to  consider  me  a  mild  lunatic.  I  then  asked  who  were 
the  leading  artists  in  Japan ;  they  did  not  know.  In  despair  I 
asked  if  they  had  any  Utumaros.  They  apparently  had  never 
heard  of  the  greatest  of  Japanese  masters.  Once  before,  in  Naga- 
saki, I  tried  the  same  experiment.  There,  after  much  explaining, 
a  Japanese  dealer  in  Satsumas  and  ivory  admitted  that  he  had  seen 
such  prints,  but  had  no  idea  where  they  were  made  or  where  one 
could  buy  them.     Vaguely,  he  suggested  perhaps  in  Yokohama." 


THE  GLAMOUR  OF  THE  EAST  UPON  WESTERN 

LITERATURE. 

KIPLING'S  "ten  years'  soldier,"  who  tells  us  that  "when 
you've  heard  the  East  a-calling,  you  won't  heed  nothing 
else,"  might  claim,  on  the  strength  of  that  discovery,  a  certain  kin- 
ship with  several  of  the  great  ones  of  European  literature — with 
,    Goethe,  for  instance,  and  Byron,  and  Victor  Hugo.     How  upon 
:    the  imaginations  of  these  writers  and  of  Ochlenschlager  the  East 
'    laid  its  glamour,  with  the  result,  in  each  instance,  of  some  charac- 
,   teristic  artistic  production,  is  indicated  by  Dr.  Georg  Brandes  in 
'   vol.  V.  of  his  "  Main  Currents  in  Nineteenth-century  Literature." 
Brandes  has  been  called  "  the  Taine  of  the  North,"  and  some  crit- 
ics claim  for  him  a  degree  of  poetic  insight  which  they  deny  to 
Taine.      In  his  discussion  of  Hugo's  work  and   influence   Dr. 
Brandes  writes : 

"Victor  Hugo  took  the  verse  which  Andrd  Ch^nier  had  created, 
that  pellucid  medium  of  pure  beauty,  and  when  he  had  breathed 
upon  it  it  gleamed  with  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  Strangely 
enough  it  was  again  from  Greece  that  the  inspiration  came ;  but 
this  time  from  modern  Greece.  Under  the  impression  produced 
by  the  Greek  war  of  liberation  Hugo  set  to  work  to  write  his 
'  Orien tales.'  But  what  a  different  use  of  language  !  The  words 
painted ;  the  words  shone, '  gilded  by  a  sunbeam  '  like  the  beauti- 
ful Jewess  of  the  poems;  they  sang  as  if  to  a  secret  accompani- 
ment of  Turkish  music.  First  had  come  Ochlenschlager's  East. 
This  was  the  East  of  the  child,  of  the  fairy-tale  book,  of  the 
*  Thousand  and  One  Nights' — half  Persia,  half  Copenhagen.  It 
was  dreams  of  genii  in  lamps  and  rings,  of  diamonds  and  sapphires 
by  the  bushel,  the  illimitable  splendors  of  imagination  all  grouped 
round  a  few  imperishable  poetic  types.  Then  came  Byron's  East, 
a  great  decorative  background  for  pas.sion  in  its  reckles.sness  and 
melancholy.  The  third  in  order  was  Goethe's,  the  East  of  the 
'  West-ostlicher  Divan,'  the  refuge  of  the  old  man.  He  took  the 
reposeful,  the  contemplative  element  of  oriental  philosophy  and 
wove  German  Lieder  into  it.  RUckert,  the  great  word-artisf,  fol- 
lowed in  his  steps. 

"But  Hugo's  East  was  different  from  all  of  these;  it  was  the 
brightly  variegated,  outward,  barbaric  East,  the  land  of  light  and 
color.  Sultans  and  muftis,  dervishes  and  caliphs,  hetmans,  pirates, 
klephts — delicious  sounds  in  his  ears,  delightful  pictures  before 
his  eyes.  Time  is  a  matter  of  indifference— far  back  antiquity, 
Middle  Ages,  or  to-day  ;  race  is  a  matter  of  indifference — Hebrew, 
Moor,  or  Turk  ;  place  is  a  matter  of  indifference— Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah, Granada,  Navarino  ;  creed  is  a  matter  of  indifference. 
'  No  one,'  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  '  has  a  right  to  ask  the  poet 
whether  he  believes  in  God  or  in  gods,  in  Pluto,  in  Satan,  or  in 
nothing.'  His  province  is  to  paint.  He  is  pos.se.ssed  by  a  genius 
which  leaves  him  no  peace  until  the  East,  as  he  ieels  it,  is  before 
him  upon  paper." 


THE   SELF-REVELATION    OF   MONTAIGNE. 

'  I  "HE  new  series  of  "  French  Men  of  Letters"  which  promises 
-*■  to  hold  for  English  readers  the  position  occupied  by  the 
"  English  Men  of  Letters  "  series,  treats  in  its  initial  volume  of 
Michel  de  Montaigne,  whom  Sainte-Beuve  once  characterized  as 
"  the  wisest  Frenchman  that  ever  lived."  The  author  of  the  vol- 
ume, Edward  Dowden  of  Dublin  University,  speaks  of  Montaigne 
as  in  a  certain  sense  an  "  interviewer,"  because  of  his  confidentiaJ 
attitude  toward  his  public.  "  In  days  when  the  professional '  inter- 
viewer '  did  not  exist,  he  must  play  the  part  of  his  own  interviewer 
on  behalf  of  the  friendly  reader."  This  attitude,  the  author  fur- 
ther points  out,  is  nevertheless  so  misleading  as  to  the  real  Mon- 
taigne that  he  "  eludes  us  at  first  and  much  more  afterward."  He 
"is  still  a  challenge  to  criticism."  We  find  besides  "  the  simple 
Gascon  gentleman,  frank  and  loyal,"  who  greets  us  at  first,  "a 
population  of  spirits,  moods,  humors,  tempers."  In  apparent 
amazement  at  this  variety  the  writer  asks : 

"  Is  it  humanity  itself,  so  undulant  and  various,  with  its  strength 
and  its  weakness,  its  elevations  and  its  mediocrities,  its  generosi- 
ties and  its  egotisms,  its  eternal  doubt,  its  eternal  credulities,  its 
sociability  and  its  central  solitude,  its  craving  for  action,  its  long- 
ing for  repose,  its  piety  and  its  mockeries,  its  wisdom  and  its  hu- 
morous follies — is  it  humanity  itself  that  we  are  coming  to  know 
through  this  curious  exemplar  of  the  race?" 

Montaigne  was  the  first  to  adopt  the  essay  as  a  form  of  literary 
self-expression.  His  material  was  always  himself,  or  at  least  the 
world  seen  through  his  own  temperament.  He  was  almost  with- 
out "  method  "  of  self-study,  says  Mr.  Dowden.  "  He  started  with 
no  ^^r/^r/ assumptions,  theological  or  philosophical;  he  did  not 
systematize  his  results  ;  he  made  no  attempt  even  to  unify  the  rec- 
ord of  his  thoughts  and  feelings  under  any  theoretical  conception 
of  himself;  he  was  content  to  set  down  an  observation  here  and 
another  observation  there ;  if  the  Montaigne  of  to-day  differed 
from  the  Montaigne  of  yesterday,  he  recorded  the  present  and  im- 
mediate fact ;  he  differed  from  himself  as  much  as  from  other 
men;  he  was  one  of  a  diverse  and  undulant  species."  Continuing 
the  author  writes : 

"  Montaigne  was  not  a  saint ;  nor  did  he  claim  for  himself  the 
title  of  philosopher.  He  professed  himself  no  more  than  the  aver- 
age man.  And  precisely  for  this  reason  he  had  the  better  right  to 
be  communicative  about  himself;  through  his  representation  of  an 
average  man — neither  a  saint  nor  a  beast — he  was  really  exhibit- 
ing humanity  itself;  'each  man  carries  in  his  own  person  the  en- 
tire form  of  the  condition  of  the  race.'  He  offered  himself  to  the 
world,  if  the  world  chose  to  take  him  so,  as  a  specimen  of  the  ge- 
nus homo,  as  one  of  themselves.  To  his  friends  he  offered  the 
portrait  of  Michel  de  Montaigne.  He  was  not  erecting  the  statue 
of  an  illustrious  individual  in  the  great  square  of  a  city,  in  a 
church,  or  any  public  place.  It  was  for  the  corner  of  a  library,  to 
entertain  a  neighbor,  a  kinsman,  a  friend.  There  was  not  so  much 
of  good  in  him  that  he  could  not  tell  it  without  blushing.  Here, 
as  the  author  in  his  opening  words  informs  the  reader,  his  end  was 
private  and  domestic;  when  his  friends  had  lost  him,  they  might 
find  him  here,  his  humors  and  conditions,  his  few  merits  and  his 
many  defects.  Had  he  lived  among  those  nations  which  dwell 
under  the  sweet  liberty  of  the  primitive  laws  of  nature,  he  would 
gladly  have  painted  his  portrait  at  full  length  and  without  a  rag  of 
clothing.  All  the  worth  of  his  book  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  '  a 
book  of  good  faith.'  And  yet  the  other  thought,  that  in  painting 
himself  he  was  painting  the  human  creature,  and  not  merely  an  in- 
dividual, was  always  in  the  *  back-shop  '  of  Montaigne's  mind. 
He  could  not  construct  a  four-square  body  of  philosophy  ;  he  was 
not  a  system-maker  or  system-monger;  yet  one  thing  he  might 
give  as  his  gift  to  the  world — some  scattered  notes  on  that  curious 
creature,  man,  as  seen  in  the  example  which  lay  nearest  to  his  ob- 
servations ;  as  seen  in  him.self.  He  never  wanders  from  himself 
and  from  humanity  which  is  his  true  theme.  .  .  .  The  portrait 
which  he  has  drawn  of  himself  emerges  from  the  entire  canvas  ^ 
the  '  Essays  '  for  him  who  stands  at  the  right  point  of  view.  Re- 
garded from  one  position  we  discover  in  the  book  a  series  of  dis- 
courses, moral,  politic,  and  military.  Moving  aside,  and  looking 
at  it  obliquely,  the  portrait  exhibits  itself." 
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INCREASING    POPULARITY    OF   THE    EROTIC 

NOVEL. 

MR.  BASIL  TOZER,  who  states  that  circumstances  necessi- 
tate his  reading  a  great  number  of  modern  novels  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  claims  to  be  not  alone  in  noticing  that  "  during 
the  past  five  or  six  years  the  English  novel  of  average  merit  has 
been  steadily  undergoing  a  change."  This  change,  which  he  al- 
leges and  deplores,  is  an  "  increasing  tendency  to  deal  with  unsa- 
Tory  topics  with  quite  unnecessary  freedom."  He  says  it  seems 
only  a  short  time  ago  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  ordinary  read- 
ing public  (meaning  more  particularly  the  circulating-library  pub- 
lic) "  professed  to  consider  "  popular  writers  of  the  "  Ouida  "  type 
as  "  improper  "  for  young  people  ;  that  they  were  not  admitted  into 
houses  where  there  were  young  girls  of  "an  inquisitive  turn  of 
mind,"  and  that  it  was  the  business  of  parents  and  guardians  to 
keep  such  books  out  of  their  reach.  He  welcomes  the  death  of 
the  "  problem  "  novel,  which  came  upon  us  in  such  floods  a  few 
years  ago,  but  thinks  that  the  present  trend  in  fiction  of  "  average 
merit"  materially  lessens  our  grounds  for  gratulation.  He  writes 
(in  The  Mojithly  Review,  London) : 

"  To-day  there  may  be  said  to  be  comparatively  few  schoolgirls 
well  in  their  teens — and  I  don't  make  this  assertion  without  having 
first  of  all  gone  carefully  into  the  subject  and  made  strict  inquiries 
— who  would  not  smile  at  the  thought  of  exception  being  taken  to 
their  reading  anything'  Ouida  'ever  wrote.  Nor  is  this  to  be  won- 
dered at  if  you  come  to  look  into  the  class  of  fiction  that  the 
schoolgirl  has  been  battening  upon,  either  with  or  without  the 
consent  of  her  guardians,  for  the  past  few  years.  For,  out  of 
eighty-seven  selected  novels  that  I  have  by  me  at  this  moment,  and 
that  have  been  published  within  the  last  three  years  and  a  half, 
books  that  have  had  a  considerable  vogue,  and  have  all,  at  one 
time  or  other,  been  obtainable  at  the  circulating  libraries,  seven- 
teen adopt  the  attitude  of  sneering  at  matrimony  as  a  thing 
'  played  out ' ;  eleven  raise  upon  a  pinnacle  imaginary  corespon- 
dents in  imaginary  divorce  cases;  twenty-two  practically  advo- 
cate that  married  men  shall  be  allowed  to  keep  mistresses  openly ; 
seven  hold  up  to  ridicule  the  woman  who  is  faithful  to  her  hus- 
band ;  and  twenty-three  describe  seduction  as  openly  as  it  can  be 
described  in  a  book  that  is  not  to  be  ostracized  by  the  book- 
stalls." 

Of  the  evils  attendant  upon  the  conditions  he  describes,  Mr. 
Tozer  writes : 

"Apart  from  the  false  impression  of  life  that  is  conveyed  in 
works  of  fiction  whose  sole  '  merit '  is  that  because  they  deal  more 
unreservedly  with  themes  and  topics  not  u.sually  spoken  about 
quite  so  bluntly  in  every-day  conversation  they  are  able  to  com- 
mand a  good  sale,  there  is  the  probability  that  the  taste  such 
books  will  leave  will  whet  the  mental  appetite  for  something 
stronger  still.  And  as  the  mental  appetite  becomes  so  whetted, 
the  desire  to  read  books  that  possess  literary  merit  of  any  kind 
almost  invariably  grows  feebler.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to-day  to 
hear  women  of  a  certain  set  asking  one  another  what  books  they 
have  read  and  can  recommend  that  are  '  really  haut-go{it ,''  a  phrase 
meaning,  when  used  by  them  with  reference  to  novels,  books  that 
verge  as  closely  as  possible  upon  the  immoral.  Only  recently,  in- 
deed, a  woman  of  this  stamp  remarked  to  me  in  the  most  ingenu- 
ous way  imaginable  that  when  she  '  got  hold  of  a  book  '  she  had 
been  told  contained  '  equivocal  passages,'  she  at  once  tried  to  find 
the  passages  referred  to,  '  and  then,  when  I  have  read  those  parts, 
my  interest  in  the  book  is  at  an  end.'  Could  anything  be  much 
more  pitiable?  Place  before  such  a  reader  a  masterpiece  by  de 
Maupassant,  by  Zola,  by  Pierre  Loti,  or  even  a  finished  work  by 
one  of  our  modern  English  novelists  known  to  be  a  little  uncon- 
ventional in  his  treatment  of  certain  situations,  and  the  only  por- 
tion that  will  in  the  least  interest  her— and  she  is  typical  of  a  class 
of  readers  that  is  steadily  increasing — will  be  a  page  or  two  here 
and  there  that  deal  with  unsavory  subjects  and  are  intended  to  be 
introduced  only  incidentally.  All  the  true  merits  of  the  book — the 
dramatic  power  possessed  by  its  author,  his  charm  of  style,  the 
strength  of  his  writing,  his  vigorous  handling  of  the  chief  charac- 
ters— will  be  passed  over  unrecognized.  Yet  such  readers  consti- 
tute the  class  that  probably  is  directly  to  blame  for  the  descriptive 


writing  that  year  by  year  comes  closer  to  the  boundary  line  at 
which  the  censor  will  lift  up  his  hand,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to 
see  how  close  to  that  line  the  writers  will  be  allowed  to  approach 
before  the  censor  thinks  it  time  to  interfere." 

In  looking  over  the  novels  by  modern  writers  of  moderate  re- 
pute, Mr.  Tozer  says  that  he  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  by  far  the 
most  "  daring— I  should  like  to  call  them  the  most  prurient — books 
among  them  have  been  written  by  women."  His  investigations 
show,  he  claims,  that  a  man  able  to  write  clever  fiction  generally 
deems  it  more  artistic  to  veil,  to  some  extent,  certain  scenes, 
whereas  the  woman  novehst  of  the  same  caliber  will,  in  her  de- 
scription of  similar  situations,  "  tear  off  every  stitch  of  veiling  that 
can  possibly  be  spared."  This  he  explains  by  the  theory  that  it  is 
woman's  nature  to  endeavor  to  outshine  all  other  members  of  her 
sex  who  may  be  following  the  avocation  she  herself  is  engaged  in. 
So  he  says :  "  When  it  comes  to  writing  '  boldly  '  Mrs.  A.  will,  in 
her  new  novel,  sail  just  a  Httle  closer  to  the  wind  than  Mrs.  B.  did 
in  her  last  successful  work  ;  and  then  when  Mrs.  B.'s  turn  comes 
again,  Mrs.  B.  will  place  Mrs.  A.'s  audacious  story  quite  in  the 
background  by  promulgating  some  preposterous  theory  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  free  love,  or  some  such  subject,  that  will  set  a  consid- 
erable section  of  the  lending-library  public  whispering  and  surrep- 
titiously tittering,  and  will  at  the  same  time  gratify  her  vanity  and 
perceptibly  increase  her  royalties." 

Mr.  Tozer  disclaims  any  implication  that  all  women  writers 
"  have  recourse  to  these  rather  despicable  tactics,"  but  thinks  "  that 
many,  especially  of  the  second  and  third  ranks  of  novelists,  are 
unable  to  resist  the  temptation  to  outstrip  their  rivals  if  they  can, 
and  that  they  attempt  to  do  so  by  bordering  more  and  more  upon 
the  indecent."  He  puts  before  us  half  a  dozen  novels  which  have 
sold  well,  and  notices  that  the  second  book  of  each  writer  is  far 
more  "daring"  than  his  first,  and  in  each  case  his  third  comes 
very  near  to  describing  in  plain  English  "  certain  acts  that  a  limited 
number  of  medical  works  alone  are  supposed  to  deal  with." 

He  discovers,  however,  a  directly  opposite  tendency  in  the  fic- 
tion exploited  by  the  English  weekly  and  monthly  magazines. 
This  curious  feature  of  the  situation  he  does  not  explain.  We 
read  : 

"  How  different  is  the  tone  of  the  serial  story  of  average  merit 
that  appears  in  our  weekly  and  monthly  periodicals  from  that  of 
the  average  novel  of  equal  literary  merit  that  is  published  between 
covers  before  appearing  elsewhere.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  serial 
story  at  present  running  in  any  English  daily  newspaper  or  in  the 
ordinary  periodical  press  of  England  is  unfit  to  be  read  by  the 
class  that  we  have  gradually  come  to  speak  of  as  '  young  people.' 
Why  this  should  be  I  am  unable  to  say,  unless  it  is  that  editors  of 
periodical  publications  have  a  greater  sense  of  their  responsibil- 
ity, and  of  the  duty  they  owe  to  the  community,  than  certain  pub- 
lishers. But  such  a  supposition,  considered  from  the  rational 
standpoint  of  hard  common-sense,  must  unfortunately  be  deemed 
quixotic,  and  therefore  the  only  alternative  conclusion  to  be  arrived 
at  is  that  a  vast  section  of  the  multitude  of  men  and  women  who 
read  serial  fiction  regularly  have  not  really  a  craving  for  stories 
that  have  a  vein  of  double  entente  running  through  them,  or  that 
appear  to  advocate  a  loose  code  of  morality,  but  that  on  the  con- 
trary they  desire  the  fiction  they  read  to  be  sound  and  wholesome 
throughout.  Possibly  it  is  this  very  desire  that  leads  certain  well- 
meaning  persons  to  grow  by  degrees  fastidious  in  precisely  the 
opposite  way.  The  editor  of  one  of  our  most  popular  weekly 
journals  showed  me  quite  recently  a  handful  of  letters  that  he  had 
just  received  from  men  and  women  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
who  took  very  strong  exception  to  a  young  man  being  described  in 
a  story-paper  as  kissing  a  girl  to  whom  he  was  not  engaged  to  be 
married  !  '  I  think,'  one  letter  ran, '  that  descriptions  of  this  kind 
can  serve  no  good  purpose,  and  may  indirectly  lead  some  of  our 
young  men  into  sin  ! '  " 

Mr.  Tozer  maintains  that  the  larger  part  of  modern  fiction  deals 
with  unsavory  topics  with  too  much  freedom,  and  that  there  are 
numerous  books  placed  upon  the  market  almost  daily  which  con- 
tain narrative  and  descriptive  matter  which  would  not  have  been 
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tolerated  less  than  a  score  of  years  ago.  He  translates  the  word 
"daring"  to  mean  "stories  as  immoral  as  their  publishers  deem  it 
safe  to  let  their  authors  make  them."  It  is  this  vein,  he  says, 
which  new  authors  take  in  the  serious  endeavor  they  are  making 
to  attract  attention.  As  to  the  probable  result  of  this  tendency 
he  continues : 

"What  the  end  will  be,  where  the  line  will  be  drawn,  and  by 
whom  or  when  it  will  be  drawn,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  at  pres- 
ent. That  it  will  be  drawn,  sooner  or  later,  is  certain,  and  the 
probability  is  that  the  first  move  will  be  made  by  some  body  of 
men  of  a  highly  religious  bent,  who  will  defeat  their  own  object  at 
the  outset  by  endeavoring  to  discover  a  great  deal  of  evil  where  no 
evil  exists,  and  by  condemning  a  number  of  very  admirable  novels 
simply  because  these  books,  being  among  the  most  widely  read  of 
modern  novels,  they  will  deem  it '  politic  '  to  attack  in  the  belief 
that  in  doing  so  they  are  attacking  the  very  foundations.  Indeed, 
as  serving  to  illustrate  the  likelihood  there  is  of  this  occurring,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  attacks  have  been  made  by  various  no 
doubt  well-intentioned  clergymen,  Roman  Catholic  as  well  as  Prot- 
estant, upon  at  least  two  of  the  finest  and  most  dramatic  novels 
that  have  been  published  within  the  last  few  years,  namely,  Mr. 
Robert  Hichens's  '  Garden  of  Allah  '  and  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts's 
'  Secret  Woman.'  Such  books  belong  to  the  very  class  to  which 
this  article  is  not  intended  to  refer.  It  is  because  we  have  so  few 
masterpieces  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  lending-library  public 
is  driven  to  fall  back  upon  the  scores  of  novels  that,  being  only 
moderately  clever,  endeavor  to  compensate  for  their  obvious  defi- 
ciency by  purveying  obscenity  glossed  over.  As  a  very  distin- 
guished writer  said  to  me  lately,  '  It  is  not  that  we  haven't  authors 
with  imagination,  and  it  is  not  that  we  haven't  authors  with  a 
practical  and  extensive  knowledge  of  life,  and  it  is  not  that  we 
haven't  authors  with  brains;  but  it  is  that  we  haven't  authors,  or 
at  least  we  have  so  few  authors,  with  the  three  attributes  com- 
bined.'" 


THREE   STYLES    IN    ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

IN  spite  of  the  fact  that,  " owing  partly  to  the  enormous  propor- 
tion of  monosyllables,  partly  to  the  prevalence  of  sibilant  and 
dental  sounds,"  the  words  of  the  English  language  are  "  over- 
whelmingly ugly  and  unmusical,"  says  Mr.  Charles  Leonard 
Moore,  English  literature,  "beyond  all  other  literatures,"  is 
"drenched  and  irradiated  and  alive  with  style."  Words  that  sing 
themselves,  he  argues,  are  surely  more  advantageous  to  the  builder 
of  sentences  than  "  words  that  halt  and  grunt  and  groan."  Yet 
the  writer  of  English  "  has  to  labor  with  his  raw  recruits  of  voca- 
bles, to  make  them  stand  at  attention  or  walk  in  file  ;  when  he 
wants  them  to  give  voice  together,  he  finds  that  they  are  dumb  or 
hoarse  or  hissing."  Hence  if  the  secret  of  style  were  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  the  words  used,  English  literature,  he  urges,  would  be  very 
nearly  styleless.  But  on  the  contrary  he  finds  that  even  its  bad 
styles  are  "not  like  the  bad  styles  of  other  literatures,  merely  pon- 
derous or  commonplace."  Continuing,  he  points  out  that  while 
there  are,  in  a  sense,  as  many  styles  as  writers,  nevertheless 
"prose  style  in  English  falls  into  three  great  species,  to  one  or 
other  of  which  most  pieces  of  composition  may  be  referred."  Of 
the  first  of  these  we  read  further  (in  The  Dial,  Chicago)  : 

"The  first  of  these  species  is  tlie  prose  which  M.  Jourdain  was 
delighted  to  find  that  he  talked.  It  is  the  plain,  straightforward, 
unadorned  language  of  life.  But  we  must  beware  of  thinking  that 
this  style,  as  it  exists  in  the  pages  of  great  writers,  is  without  art. 
There  is  perhaps  as  much  art  in  the  plainness  of  Swift,  the  natu- 
ralness of  Defoe,  the  simplicity  of  Bunyan,  as  in  the  ordered  and 
far-wheeling  sentences  of  Milton  or  Burke.  Let  any  one  try  to  do 
a  piece  of  work  like  Franklin's  autobiography,  and  he  will  di.scover 
the  difficulty  of  liie  method.  Always  tiie  necessary  instrument  of 
men  of  action,  and  for  direct  narratives  of  real  experiences,  this 
style  has  been  revived  in  recent  years  for  the  u.se  of  fiction,  and  in 
fact  for  many  other  purposes.  Much  of  Poe's  and  Stevenson's 
work  was  done  in  it,  tho  at  their  best  they  put  off  corduroy  and 
donned  silks  and  satins  and  velvets." 

The  second  prose  species  in  English,  according  to  Mr.  Moore, 


is  "  the  ornate,  elaborated,  monumental,  periodic    style — the  so- 
called  prose  poetry."     He  writes  : 

"  Dc  Quincey,  defending  this  his  favorite  style,  somewhere  asks 
what  a  writer  of  the  caliber  of  Swift  would  have  done  if  set  such 
a  theme  as  Belshazzar's  feast  and  told  to  develop  all  the  implica- 
tions and  consequences  of  the  story.  Probably  Swift  would  have 
made  something  awful  of  the  matter.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  few  strong  words  which  the  Bible  devotes  to  the  inci- 
dent are  not  more  impressive  than  any  fantasia  which  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor or  Milton  or  De  Quincey  himself  could  have  written  around  it. 
Unquestionably,  the  lofty  prose  flights  of  these  writers  are  superb, 
but  there  is  a  touch  of  falsetto  in  them.  They  try  to  give  the  sen- 
suous effect  of  verse  without  verse's  sensuous  apparatus  of  rhythm 
and  rime,  without  its  allowed  elisions  and  inversions  which  tend 
to  concentration  and  concreteness.  And,  in  the  second  place,  they 
are  an  imitation  of  the  poorest  kind  of  poetry— descriptive  poetry. 
Great  poetry  does  not  linger  and  loiter  ;  it  strides  on  from  action 
to  action,  from  thought  to  thought,  and  gives  its  descriptions  very 
largely  by  means  of  hints  and  flashes  and  implications.  In  the 
set  pieces  of  Ruskin  and  De  Quincey  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  we  can 
not  see  the  forest  for  the  trees.  ...  I  do  not  in  the  least  deny  that 
such  work  is  valuable  and  wonderful.  But  it  is  not  quite  the  real 
thing  either  of  poetry  or  prose." 

But  there  is  "  a  perfect,  crowning,  golden  style  in  English  prose." 
Of  this  third  species  of  style  we  read  : 

"  It  is  a  style  whose  colloquial  ease  is  not  the  home-bred  rustic- 
ity of  our  first  species,  whose  sparkling  polish  is  not  the  impasto 
brilliancy  of  our  second.  It  is  simple  from  richness,  glowing  from 
within.  It  is  keen  and  flexible  and  glittering,  like  a  Damascus 
blade.  It  is  terse.  It  does  not  tire.  It  does  not  overdwell.  The 
supreme  master  of  this  prose  is  Shakespeare  ;  his  corival  in  art, 
tho,  alas,  not  in  matter,  is  Congreve.  Goldsmith  reigns  on  a  little 
lower  level  ;  and  there  is  no  fourth  to  rank  with  them.  Their  prose 
gives  the  essence  of  character  in  immortal  words.  We  recognize 
it  as  our  real  inheritance  of  speech,  which  we  all  ought  to  share, 
but  which  we  have  somehow  been  cut  out  of.  No  girl  ever  said 
like  Rosalind,  '  A  star  danced,  and  under  that  I  was  born  '  ;  but 
the  phrase  gives  us  at  once  a  picture  of  the  heroine  and  a  precious 
pearl  of  language  to  put  away  among  our  verbal  treasures.  No 
fine  lady  ever  uttered  such  a  speech  as  this  of  M  illamant's :  '  What 
is  a  lover  that  it  can  give  .'*  One  makes  lovers  as  fast  as  one  pleases, 
and  they  live  as  long  as  one  pleases,  and  when  one  pleases  they 
die;  and  then,  if  one  pleases,  one  makes  some  more.'  All  the 
adorable  coquetry  of  the  woman  is  in  those  words,  and  they  are, 
besides,  a  set  of  cadences  which  affect  the  literary  student  with 
delight  and  despair.  No  wandering  bear-leader  ever  put  forth  a 
claim  to  be  a  gentleman  in  the  words  of  Tony  Lumpkins's  boon 
companion,  '  Tho'd  I  be  obligated  to  dance  a  bear,  my  bear  only 
dances  to  the  genteelest  of  tunes,  "Water  Parted"  or  the  Minuet 
in  Ariadne.'  The  clown  rises  before  us  in  this  sentence,  which 
must  tickle  the  fancy  forever. 

"  Sheridan  has  a  skyrocket  imitation  of  this  style.  Hazlitt  and 
Charles  Lamb,  as  a  reward  for  their  love  of  it,  sometimes  attain  to 
its  pure  perfection.  Thackeray  struggled  to  achieve  it  all  his  life ; 
but  his  success  is  at  best  quite  questionable.  .  .  .  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  Dickens  is  really  the  more  consummate  master  of  this 
style 

"  Cardinal  Newman  and  Matthew  Arnold  are  perhaps  the  best 
modern  masters  of  this  style  in  serious  matters.  This  species  of 
prose,  informal,  easy  as  an  old  shoe,  is,  as  it  were,  made  for  letter- 
writing;  and  as  a  consequence  the  great  English  letter-writers. 
Gray,  Cowper,  Keats,  FitzGerald,  are  among  its  best  exponents. 
Keats's  prose,  indeed,  is  almost  pure  Shakespeare.  Among  Ameri- 
cans, Poe  has  the  glitter  tho  hardly  the  ea.se  of  the  style,  Lowell 
its  unction,  and  Emerson  its  inward  irradiation." 


Vernon  Lee,  writing  in  the  Westminster  G(7jr//<',  remarks  that  modern  Eng- 
land seems  to  lack  a  real  school  of  novelists.  "  Tlie  great  ones,"  she  goes  on  to 
say,  "are  independent  and  individual,  proceeding  not  from  other  novelists  but, by 
odd  genealogical  freaks,  from  poets  and  philosophers— such  for  instance,  as 
Wordsworth,  drowning,  Carlyle;  and  as  a  consequence  tliey  have,  with  magnifi- 
cent and  most  living  traditions  of  style,  no  knowledge,  save  what  each  can  work 
out  for  himself,  of  the  actual  business  of  novel-making."  Commenting  on  these 
statements,  The  Evening  Post  says  :  "  .All  this  is  true,  and  might  be  said,  not  of 
the  r.nglish  novel  alone,  but  of  all  branches  of  Knglish  literature.  The  'school,' 
properly  speaking,  does  not  e.xist  among  us ;  it  is  individual  genius  ornothing." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION, 


A    POSSIBLE    EXPLANATION    OF    BURKE'S 
"  RADIOBES." 

''  I  "HE  interest  aroused  by  the  experiments  of  John  Butler 
-■■  Burke  of  the  Cavendish  Laboratory,  'Cambridge,  England, 
in  which  he  demonstrated  the  production  of  bodies  resembling  liv- 
ing organisms  by  the  action  of  radium  on  gelatinized  bouillon,  has 
been  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  Burke's  explanation  of  his  results 
has  been  hitherto  practically  the  only  one  offered.  Scientific  men 
have  been  free  to  assert  their  belief  that  radiobes  possess  none  of 
the  attributes  of  life  or  that  they  are  simply  abnormal  or  deform- 
ed crystals,  but  these  beliefs  have  not  had  experimental  backing. 
Now,  however,  comes  Sir  William  Ramsay,  the  eminent  English 
chemist,  with  a  plausible  explanation  of  the  phenomena  obtained 
by  Burke,  based  on  his  own  wide  ex- 
perience. In  an  article  published  in 
The  Independent  (New  York,  Sep- 
tember 7)  Sir  William  writes  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Mr.  Burke  made  use  of,  as  a 
medium,  a  sterilized  broth,  or  bouil- 
lon, rendered  semisolid  by  the  addi- 
tion of  gelatin.  On  this  he  sprinkled 
a  minute  trace  of  a  salt  of  ra- 
dium. After  some  time  microscopic 
growths  appeared,  which  increased 
in  size,  and,  apparently,  budded,  but 
which,  remarkable  to  say,  were  solu- 
ble in  water.  I  wish  in  what  follows 
to  indicate  how  it  may  be  possible 
that  these  growths  have  been  pro- 
duced, tho,  not  having  seen  Mr. 
Burke's  '  organisms,'  I  do  not  wish 
to  dogmatize.  Professor  Ruther- 
ford and  Mr.  Soddy  some  years  ago 
discovered  that  the  power  of  dis- 
charging an  electroscope  possessed 
by  compounds  of  radium  and  thor- 
ium was  due  to  the  evolution  of  a 
gas,  to  which  the  name  '  emanation  ' 
was  applied." 

With  this  emanation  many  ex- 
periments have  been  conducted  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  and  it  has 
been  discovered,  among  other 
things,  that  it  appears  to  change 
into  helium,  undergoing  a  sort  of 
decomposition.  During  this  process  much  heat  is  evolved,  due 
chiefly  to  the  spontaneous  change  undergone  by  the  emanation. 
Some  of  the  liberated  energy  may  also  appear  as  chemical  action, 
for  a  solution  of  the  emanation  in  water  decomposes  the  water  into 
its  constituent  gases,  oxygen  and  hydrogen.     To  quote  again  : 

"  The  solution  of  this  gas  in  water  has  the  curious  property  of 
coagulating  white  of  egg  or  albumen.  What  is  the  precise  nature 
of  the  change  produced  is  unknown.  Hence  if  kept  in  a  liquid 
containing  albumen  it  forms,  no  doubt,  ultramicroscopic  cells,  for 
the  gas  produced  is  liberated  in  molecules,  or,  it  may  be,  even  in 
atoms 

"Now,  to  come  back  to  Mr.  Burke's  experiments:  A  possible 
explanation  appears  to  me  to  be  suggested  by  some  of  the  facts 
which  I  have  adduced.  Mr.  Burke  made  use  of  solid  radium  bro- 
mide in  fine  powder.  He  sprinkled  a  few  minute  grains  on  a  gel- 
atin-broth medium,  possibly  somewhat  soft,  so  that  the  granules 
would  sink  slowly  below  the  surface.  Once  there  they  would  dis- 
solve in  and  decompose  the  water,  liberating  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
together  with  emanations,  which  would  remain  mixed  with  these 
gases.  The  gases  would  form  minute  bubbles,  probably  of  micro- 
scopic dimensions,  and  the  coagulating  action  of  the  emanation  on 
the  albumen  of  the  liquor  would  surround  each  with  a  skin,  so 


would  be  gas,  or,  rather,  a  mixture  of  the  gases  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen. The  emanation,  enclosed  in  such  a  sack,  would  still  de- 
compose water,  for  enough  would  diffuse  through  the  walls  of  the 
sack,  which,  moreover,  would  naturally  be  moist.  The  accumula- 
tion of  more  gas  would  almost  certainly  burst  the  walls  of  the  cell, 
and  almost  equally  certainly  in  one  or  two  places.  Through  the 
cracks  more  gas  would  issue,  carrying  with  it  the  emanation,  and 
with  it  the  property  of  coagulating  the  walls  of  a  fresh  cell.  The 
result  of  the  original  bubble  would  resemble  a  yeast  cell,  and  the 
second  cell  a  bud,  or  perhaps  more  than  one,  if  the  original  cell 
happened  to  burst.  This  process  would  necessarily  be  repeated 
as  long  as  the  radium  continued  to  evolve  emanation,  which  would 
be  for  the  best  part  of  a  thousand  years.  The  '  life,'  therefore, 
would  be  a  long  one,  and  the  '  budding  '  would  impress  itself  on  an 
observer  as  equally  continuous  with  that  of  a  living  organism." 

In  closing.  Professor  Ramsay  says  : 

"The  supposition  that  tiie  pouring  of  energy  in  some  form  into 

matter  similar  to  that  of  which  liv- 
ing organisms  are  made,  and  which 
serves  as  sufficient  food  for  actual 
living  organisms,  might  conceivably 
result  in  the  production  of  life  is  a 
very  attractive  one.  But  one  is  bound 
to  be  skeptical,  and  the  explanation 
which  I  have  ventured  to  suggest 
appears  to  me  to  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  case.  But  no  one  will  re- 
joice more  than  I  if  it  should  ulti- 
mately prove  to  be  inadequate." 


SIR  WILLIAM    RAMSAY, 

rhe  noted  English  chemist,  who  offers  an  explanation  of  the 
"  radiobe." 


The  Body  as  a  Source  of 
Electric  Light. — Interesting  ex- 
periments on  a  luminous  phenomenon 
produced  by  rubbing  the  human  skin 
with  electric-light  bulbs  have  been 
made  by  Professor  Sommer,  of  the 
University  of  Giessen,  Germany. 
Says  Cosmos  (Paris)  in  a  note  on  the 
subject  abstracted  from  the  Revue 
Ghidrale  des  Sciences  (Paris) : 

"  Taking  hold  of  the  bulb  of  a 
small  electric  lamp,  he  observed  one 
night  that  whenever  his  hand  touched 
the  bulb  the  latter  showed  a  light 
like  a  luminous  mist  whjch  illumi- 
nated certain  parts  of  the  bulb  as 
well  as  his  fingers,  even  before  the 
electric  current  was  turned  on.  This 
remarkable  phenomenon  could  be  re- 
produced several  times  by  rubbing  the  bulb  with  the  hand.  1 1  should 
be  said,  however,  that  the  experiment  did  not  succeed  with  all 
bulbs  and  that  those  that  had  been  used  for  some  time  and  had  on 
them  the  well-known  dark  deposits  of  carbon  were  apt  not  to  show 
the  effect.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  lamp  was  new  or  unused, 
even  without  any  metallic  conductor  at  all,  if  rubbed  smartly  on 
the  skin,  for  example  on  the  forehead  or  forearm,  and  suddenly 
removed,  it  showed  the  phenomenon  described  above.  If,  after 
removing  the  lamp,  it  is  suddenly  stopped,  its  contour  is- seen  to 
be  distinctly  illuminated  and  a  bright  spot  is  observed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it. 

"When,  after  having  rubbed  the  lamp  on  some  part  of  the 
body,  another  part  is  touched— the  cheek,  for  instance— the  same 
luminosity  is  produced,  even  without  further  rubbing,  by  the 
simple  contact,  lighting  up  part  of  the  face.  If  the  breath  strikes 
a  lamp  that  has  been  rubbed  on  some  part  of  the  body,  a  well- 
marked  light  is  also  produced.  The  phenomena  in  question,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Sommer,  are  partly  physiological,  that  is  to 
say,  they  belong  to  the  human  or  animal  organism.  But  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  part  of  the  phenomena  may  be  also  produced  by 
rubbing  on  other  substances,  they  must  be  governed  in  part  by  a 
physical  law,  which  presents  itself  in  the  human  body  under  spe- 
cial conditions.     This  luminosity  may  also  produce  photographic 
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A   SUBSTITUTE   FOR   THE    MARINER'S 
COMPASS. 

AS  "true  as  the  needle  to  the  pole  "  is  a  trite  comparison,  but 
the  scientific  world  understands  well  that  it  means  very  lit- 
tle. The  needle,  in  the  first  place,  does  not  seek  the  geographical 
pole  at  all,  nor  does  it  point  steadily  toward  any  one  region,  but 
varies  in  its  direction  with  place  and  time.  Besides  this,  far  from 
being  true,  the  needle's  affection  is  easily  distracted — a  chance  bit 
of  magnetic  iron,  close  by,  will  draw  it  more  powerfully  than  the 
concentrated  pull  of  the  earth's  magnetism.  In  these  days  of 
iron  ships  the  deviation  of  the  compass  has  become  increasingly 
hard  to  compute.  And  even  when  the  sailor  knows  theoretically 
how  much  his  needle  is  to  be  expected  to  swerve  from  the  meridian 
in  any  part  of  the  voyage,  the  magnetic  characteristics  of  the  ship 
change  with  locality,  and  the  navigator  is  constantly  passing  into 
regions  of  different  intensity  of  the  earth's  magnetic  attraction. 
The  usefulness  of  the  original  computation  is  thus  constantly  im- 
paired by  distance  in  time  or  place.  Navigators  who  have  been 
casting  about  for  some  substitute  for  this  capricious  instrument, 
or  for  some  standard  by  which  its  accuracy  may  be  checked  or 
tested  from  time  to  time,  have  been  experimenting  with  a  swiftly 
rotating  fly-wheel,  using  the  principle  that  such  a  body  tends  to 
place  itself  with  its  axis  always  in  the  same  direction  in  space. 
A  conespondent  of  The  Evening  Post  (New  York,  September  8) 
writing  from  Washington,  D.  C,  on  this  subject,  tells  us  that  it  is 
proposed  to  maintain  in  rotation,  by  means  of  an  electric  motor,  a 
heavy-rimmed  wheel,  mounted  in  gimbals.     He  says  : 

"  When  the  rate  of  speed  arhourits  to  three  thousand  revolutions 
per  minute,  or  thereabouts,  the  plane  in  which  the  ring  revolves 
will  maintain  itself  constantly  in  one  direction.  If  the  navigator 
starting  from  the  port  of  New  York  were  to  set  the  wheel  of  the 
gyroscope  revolving  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  it  would  con- 
tinue to  revolve  in  that  plane  with  great  regularity.  An  ordinary 
compass  could  be  compared  at  intervals  with  the  fixed  direction 
marked  out  by  the  wheel  of  the  gyroscope,  and  so  the  error  of  the 
compass  could  be  '  checked  up  '  from  time  to  time.  This  is  the 
conservative  prediction,  making  the  gyroscope  useful  as  an  auxil- 
iary, to  secure  greater  accuracy.  Some  ob.servers  go  furtlier  and 
predict  that  it  will  displace  the  compass  altogether.  The  greater 
probability,  as  in  so  many  other  things,  is  that  a  compromise  re- 
sult would  follow,  each  method  having  its  own  held. 

"  At  the  port  of  New  York,  for  example,  the  gyroscope  could  be 
set  by  astronomical  instruments  of  the  greatest  refinement  so  as  to 
point  to  the  north  pole  with  absolute  accuracy.  As  the  ship  ad- 
vanced this  device  would  not  point  to  the  north  pole  from  new 
positions,  but  it  would  always  give  a  line  showing  the  direction 
between  New  York  and  the  north  pole,  which,  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  convergence  of  the  meridians,  would  allow  of  its  use  for  di- 
rect comparison  with  the  compass  in  any  other  place,  and  would 
thus  everywhere  afford  the  navigator  a  fixed  direction  with  which 
to  work.  This  device  would  be  mounted  on  gimbals,  and  a  card 
like  a  compass-card  placed  by  its  side,  on  which  zero,  instead  of 
being  the  magnetic  north,  would  be  this  fixed  line  established  at 
the  port  of  departure." 

This  is  not  merely  a  theoretical  proposal.  Tests  have  been  un- 
dertaken at  the  instance  of  the  German  naval  authorities  on  board 
^  the  war-ship  Undine  lasting  two  days,  and  made  with  a  view  to 
determining  with  what  accuracy  the  gyroscope  shows  alterations 
in  the  ship's  course,  and  how  well  it  would  stand  violent  concus- 
sion.    To  quote  again  : 

"  On  the  first  day  the  ship  described  a  large  number  of  curves  to 
ascertain  whether  the  instrument  would  deviate  from  its  original 
position,  and  whether  it  would  accurately  show  the  angles  of  alter- 
ation in  direction.  With  the  assistance  of  carefully  placed  con- 
trolling buoys,  no  error  was  detected.  On  the  contrary,  several 
small  errors  in  the  position  of  the  buoys  were  discovered  by  means 
of  tlie  gyroscope.  A  number  of  maneuvers  were  then  executed 
with  the  machinery  and  big  guns  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  concus- 
sion and  vibration.  These  movements  consisted  of  sailing  at 
forced    draft   and    then  suddenly    reversing  the  engines,  and  of 


firing  shots  from  the  heaviest  guns  and  in  such  a  position  that  the 
gyro.scope  received  the  heaviest  shock,  so  that  the  severest  possi- 
ble concussions  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  instrument.  The 
greatest  vibration  and  concussion  that  could  occur  on  a  vessel  of 
the  Undine  type  were  proved  to  have  no  effect  whatever  on  the 
apparatus. 

"  The  gyroscope  was  then  carefully  set  with  the  assistance  of  a 
series  of  buoys,  and  for  four  hours  the  most  eccentric  course  was 
followed.  By  means  of  intermediate  buoys  and  a  set  destination 
it  was  proposed  to  discover  any  possible  errors  in  the  indications 
of  the  apparatus  during  the  time  of  trial.  At  the  end  of  this  trial 
no  error  could  be  discovered.  It  is  therefore  presumable  that, 
under  less  favorable  circumstances  and  in  a  longer  period,  say 
eight  hours,  no  appreciable  error  could  occur  which  would  render 
the  apparatus  unreliable.  A  comparison  of  the  gyroscope  with 
the  amplitude  compass  was  then  made.  Upon  comparison  with 
an  accurate  deviation  table,  errors  up  to  1.5  degrees  were  discov- 
ered, apparently  attributable  to  the  gyroscope.  The  test  which 
was  immediately  applied  showed,  however,  that  this  was  not  the 
case,  but  that  the  coefficients  of  deviation  had  altered,  presumably 
on  account  of  the  previous  .severe  vibration  and  concussion.  It 
was  possiijle,  by  means  of  the  gyroscope,  to  discover  errors  in  the 
compass. 

"The  result  of  these  tests,  our  consul  reports,  was  the  acknowl- 
edgment by  disinterested  parties  that  no  inaccuracy  arises  in  the 
instrument  on  account  of  the  earth's  rotation,  that  the  angles  of 
changes  of  course  are  shown  with  the  greatest  exactitude,  and 
that  shocks  or  vibration  which  would  render  a  compass  inaccu- 
rate or  even  usele.ss  have  no  effect  upon  it." 


AMERICAN   SCIENCE  THROUGH   GERMAN 

EYES. 

ONE  of  the  foreign  delegates  to  the  International  Congress  of 
Arts  and  Science  held  in  connection  with  last  year's  expo- 
sition at  St.  Louis  has  just  been  giving  his  countrymen  his  impres- 
sions of  our  position  and  progress  in  science  and  his  ideas  of  the 
relations  that  should  obtain  between  scientific  men  here  and 
abroad.  This  delegate.  Professor  Waldeyer,  of  Berlin  University, 
has  had,  we  are  told  by  Lewellys  F.  Barker  in  an  article  contrib- 
uted to  Science  (New  York,  September  8),  "more  than  most  for- 
eigners, opportunities  for  familiarizing  himself  with  American  sci- 
ence and  American  thought,"  having  visited  this  country  several 
times,  being  familiar  with  our  literature,  and  knowing  us  "  by  per- 
sonal observation,  by  correspondence,  by  reading,  and  by  multiple 
contact  with  educated  Americans."  Waldeyer's  impressions  were 
given  in  an  address  before  the  Royal  Prussian  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, which  is  summarized  and  discussed  in  Mr.  Barker's  article. 
Says  the  writer: 

"  Waldeyer  admits  that  in  Germany  the  false  opinion  that  the 
American  turns  predominantly  toward  material  interests  and  that 
he  has  but  little  inclination  for  purely  scientific  things  is  still  wide- 
spread. Those  who  hold  it,  he  says,  forget  America's  great  uni- 
versities—  Harvard,  nearly  300  years  old,  with  its  5,000  students 
per  year;  Yale,  more  than  200  years  old ;  Princeton;  Brown;  the 
University  of  Penn.sylvania,  contemporaneous  in  foundation  with 
Gottingen;  Columbia,  established  seven  decades  ago ;  and  young 
institutions,  like  Johns  Hopkins,  Cornell,  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, and  the  University  of  California,  already  grown  to  powerful 
positions  in  the  country.  If  Germany  bore  in  mind  the  great  pub- 
lic libraries  which  exist  in  America,  with  their  magnificent  equip- 
ment, their  easy  access,  and  their  prodigious  use  by  all  classes,  in- 
cluding the  working  people,  such  a  wrong  impression  could  not 
prevail.  The  American's  recognition  of  the  fact  that  culture 
brings  freedom  with  it,  and  his  realization  that,  in  a  country  where 
every  one  has  the  choice  of  sinking  or  swimming,  a  good  educa- 
tion is  a  necessity  for  him  who  will  hold  himself  above  water  in 
the  fierce  struggle,  have  led  to  the  expenditure  of  great  sums  for 
public  schools,  for  advanced  education  of  all  sorts,  for  museums, 
collections,  laboratories,  and  the  like,  with  results  as  good  or  bet- 
ter tlian  those  attained  in  Germany.  Waldeyer,  impressed  with 
American  progress  in  tiiis  regard  formerly,  confesses  him.self  sur- 
prised at  the  advances  made  in  the  last  decade.  They  surpass,  he 
says,  all  expectations.     '  One  needs  no  special  prophetic  gift  to 
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predict  that  in  fifty  years  the  United  States  will,  as  regards  good 
arrangement,  ease  of  use,  and  wealth  of  what  is  offered,  far  outdo 
Germany.'" 

But  what  have  we  done  with  these  opportunities?  Before  an- 
swering this  question,  Professor  Waldeyer  reminds  his  hearers 
that  climatic  influences  bear  a  large  part  in  mental  development 
and  that  over  wide  areas  these  are  the  same  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Europe.     Says  Mr.  Barker: 

"The  type  of  man  is  the  same,  indeed  the  whole  of  Europe  has 
sent,  in  large  part,  of  its  best  to  contribute  to  the  population  of 
the  United  States.  The  means  of  culture  are  the  same  ;  in  many 
respects  America  has  the  advantage,  especially  as  regards  ease  of 
use  and  multiplicity  of  institutions.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  then, 
that  in  America  effective  men  and  women  must  develop  in  all 
spheres." 

That  we  have  so  developed.  Professor  Waldeyer  thinks  can  not 
be  denied.  He  enumerates  and  praises  our  scientific  institutions 
one  by  one,  and  finally,  dwelling  particularly  on  our  advance  in  the 
biological  sciences,  of  which,  as  his  own  specialty,  he  is  best  able 
to  judge,  he  says: 

"  I  find  that  over  there  they  stand  equal  to  us  in  all  essential 
points — in  the  kind  and  method  of  scientific  work,  in  the  value  of 
the  same,  in  the  equipment  and  arrangement  of  laboratories,  in 
materials  for  instruction,  and  in  the  form  and  mode  of  imparting 
knowledge.  Visit  the  great  workshop  of  Alexander  Agassiz  in 
Cambridge  ;  the  anatomical  institutes  of  Huntington  in  New  York, 
at  Columbia  University,  and  of  Mall  in  Baltimore;  the  Peabody 
Museum,  so  brilliantly  filled  by  Marsh,  at  Yale  ;  the  anthropolog- 
ical museum  in  New  York,  etc.,  and  you  will  say  that  I  am  right. 
J.  Orth  has  recently  made  a  similar  statement.  In  a  few  years  the 
new  buildings  of  the  medical  school  at  Harvard  will  be  ready; 
...  it  may  be  prophesied  that  in  them  we  shall  have  the  best  to 
be  seen  anywhere." 

But  in  the  making  of  great  scientific  discoveries  and  the  forma- 
tion of  theories  which  have  opened  up  new  domains  of  knowledge 
Europe  is  still,  Waldeyer  declares,  ahead  of  America.  Mr.  Barker 
quotes  him  as  saying  : 

"To  Europe  belongs  the  credit  of  a  surprisingly  large  number  of 
new  chemical  elements,  spectral  analysis,  and,  with  it,  astrophys- 
ics, the  great  discoveries  in  the  chemistry  of  dyes  and  sugars,  the 
physical  chemistry  of  solutions,  the  liquefaction  and  condensation 
of  gases,  especially  liquid  air,  the  Roentgen  and  Becquerel  rays, 
radium  and  its  rays,  color-photography,  the  dynamo-machine, 
electric  light,  indeed  most  of  the  investigations  and  applications 
of  electricity  as  a  source  of  power,  the  electric  furnace  and  its 
fruitful  application  ;  in  the  field  of  biology  almost  the  whole  doc- 
trines of  the  protozoa  and  bacteria  with  their  explanations  of  epi- 
demics, the  toxins  and  antitoxins,  the  working-out  of  the  doctrine 
of  immunity,  the  discovery  of  the  finer  processes  of  fertilization 
and  of  karyokinesis,  the  doctrine  of  descent  and  Darwinism,  and, 
above  all,  crowning  all,  the  conception  and  foundation  of  the  great 
idea  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  These  he  lists  as  the  discov- 
eries and  theories  of  European  investigators  during  the  past  fifty 
years;  many  of  them  belong  to  the  immediate  past.  It  would  be 
possible  to  enumerate  a  series  of  men  and  researches  in  the  domain 
of  the  historical  and  philosophical  sciences  also,  which  would  eas- 
ily demonstrate  that,  in  them,  too,  the  main  weight  of  achievement 
still  rests  in  Europe." 

Professor  Waldeyer  is  an  earnest  believer  in  the  exchange  of 
both  teachers  and  students  between  Germany  and  America.  It 
would  do  no  harm,  he  thinks,  if  every  year  a  number  of  German 
students  came  to  America  to  widen  their  horizon.  In  this  and  in 
other  matters  Germans  should  act  toward  America,  he  belifeves, 
as  Americans  do  toward  Germany ;  they  should  try  to  form  a  cor- 
rect judgment  of  the  scientific  work  of  Americans  by  personal 
knowledge,  and  instruct  themselves  by  visiting  the  country  itself. 
That  this  course  would  tend  to  widen  German  culture  he  is  certain, 
and  he  urges  that  this  scientific  intercourse  between  person  and 
person,  university  and  university,  academy  and  academy  should  be 
favored  in  every  way  possible.     He  concludes : 

"  Let  us  be  as  liberal  to  them  as  they  are  toward  us  in  the  recep- 


tion of  those  who  seek  knowledge,  in  offering  to  them  all  that  they 
need.  Let  their  published  researches  be  found  in  our  libraries 
also,  at  least  in  the  great  Royal  Library  of  the  capital  of  the  em- 
pire. Let  us  show  them  in  all  things  that  on  coming  to  Germany 
they  come  to  a  people  of  intellectual  affinity,  under  whose  political 
and  social  institutions  even  they,  with  their  free  views,  may  have 
a  feeling  of  well-being.  That  they  do  the  same  for  us  can  be  said, 
to  their  praise,  by  all  who  have  been  their  guests." 


A    NEW   X-RAY    DEVICE. 

T  N  order  to  facilitate  and  make  more  exact  the  investigation  of 
-*-  the  internal  organs  by  means  of  the  Roentgen  ray,  a  new  de- 
vice has  recently  been  invented  in  Germany.  This  machine,  which 
has  been  named  the  "  orthodiagraph  "  (Greek  ori/tos,  straight,  dia. 


THE   HORIZONTAL  ORTHODIAGRAPH. 


through,  ^\\6.  graphein,  to  write),  is  represented  in  the  accompany- 
ing photograph  reproduced  from  Cosmos  (Paris)  and  is  also  de- 
scribed in  that  journal  by  Mr.  finiile  Guarini,  who  believes  that  it 
is  destined  to  render  great  service  to  medical  science  in  facilitating 
the  diagnosis  of  disease.     Mr.  Guarini  writes  : 

"The  Roentgen  rays  have  been  playing  an  important  part  in 
medicine  ever  since  their  discovery.  They  are,  if  not  a  sovereign 
cure,  at  least  a  useful  aid  in  diagnosis.  Still,  they  have  not  yielded 
all  the  results  that  might  have  been  expected,  and  the  information 
that  they  give  must  be  received  with  caution.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  these  rays  are  given  off  from  a  very  limited  surface,  namely, 
the  anticathode  of  the  Roentgen  bulb.  They  are  emitted  in  all 
directions.  The  image  that  they  form  on  the  screen  or  the  photo- 
graphic plate  is  a  silhouette  whose  contours  correspond  to  the 
points  where  the  rays  that  graze  the  body  or  the  organ  meet  the 
screen.  The  image  is  not  only  more  or  less  enlarged,  but  also 
more  or  less  distorted. 

"  If  the  Roentgen  rays  were  parallel  and  struck  the  screen  at 
right  angles,  this  inconvenience  would  evidently  disappear,  and  the 
services  rendered  to  diagnostics  would  be  infinitely  more  impor- 
tant. 

"The  device  named  the  orthodiagraph,  recently  invented  .  .  . 
in  Berlin,  answers  this  purpose.  The  subject  is  placed  between  a 
system  of  levers  forming  a  rigid  connection  between  the  bulb  and 
a  pencil  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  screen.  The  bulb  is  so  dis- 
posed that  it  is  always  in  the  line  of  the  pencil ;  thus,  the  cathodic 
rays  meet  the  screen  exactly  at  the  pencil-point.  Movements  in  all 
directions  may  be  made  by  the  .system,  which  is  movable  about 
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two  parallel  axes.  The  drawing-board  is  placed  under  the  screen 
and  parallel  to  it  at  about  the  distance  of  one  centimeter.  It  is 
furnished  with  a  sheet  of  Bristol-board  on  which  the  pencil-tra- 
cings are  made.  The  screen  is  displaced  above  the  Bristol  board, 
followed  in  its  motion  by  the  bulb  and  the  pencil;  these  last  are 
always  in  the  same  line.  The  bulb  thus  sends  its  rays  centrally  to 
the  point  of  the  tracer.  By  moving  the  latter  along  the  contours 
ot  the  organs  projected  on  tiie  movable  disk,  there  are  obtained  on 
the  Bristol-board  the  exact  form  and  size  ot  the  organ  examined. 
The  apparatus  may  be  placed  in  any  position.  The  subject  may 
stand  or  lie  down.  If  so  desired,  the  drawing  may  be  made  directly 
on  the  skin  by  means  of  a  dermatographic  crayon.  Physicians 
will  appreciate  the  value  of  this  new  process:  they  know  by  expe- 
rience how  difficult  it  is  to  tell  by  percussion  the  exact  limits  of 
certain  organs  and  the  importance  that  attaches  to  such  determina- 
tion."—TVawj/a/^^/  made  for  Thy.  Literary  Digest. 


THERAPEUTIC   VALUE   OF   PRAYER. 

SEVERAL  years  ago  Prof.  William  James,  of  Harvard,  de- 
clared in  a  magazine  article  that  the  man  who  prays  for  help 
to  do  his  daily  work  will  so  compose  his  own  mind  thereby  and 
free  his  thought  from  care  and  worry  that  he  will  actually  do  his 
work  better,  irrespective  of  any  supernatural  aid  that  may  be 
sent  in  answer  to  his  petition.  Now  another  scientist,  Dr.  Theo- 
dore B.  Hyslop,  superintendent  of  Bethlem  Royal  Hospital,  in 
London,  comes  forward  with  the  declaration  that  prayer  is  the 
best  remedy  for  mental  distresses  of  all  sorts.  He  said  at  the  re- 
cent annual  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association  : 

■  "As  an  alienist  and  one  whose  whole  life  has  been  concerned 
with  the  sufferings  of  the  mind,  I  would  state  that  of  all  hygienic 
measures  to  counteract  disturbed  sleep,  depressed  spirits,  and  all 
the  miserable  sequels  of  a  distressed  mind,  I  would  undoubtedly 
give  the  first  place  to  the  simple  habit  of  prayer.  .  .  .  Let  there 
but  be  a  habit  of  nightly  communion,  not  as  a  mendicant  or  re- 
peater of  words  more  adapted  to  the  tongue  of  a  sage,  but  as  a 
humble  individual  who  submerges  or  asserts  his  individuality  as 
an  integral  part  of  a  greater  whole.  Such  a  habit  does  more  to 
clean  the  spirit  and  strengthen  the  soul  to  overcome  mere  inciden- 
tal emotionalism  than  any  other  therapeutic  agent  known  to  me." 

Either  "religious  intemperance  "  or  "  indifference,"  Dr.  Hyslop 
thinks,  is  hostile  to  mental  health,  and  he  says  that  we  should 
"  subscribe  as  best  we  may  to  that  form  of  religious  belief,  so  far 
as  we  can  find  it  practically  embodied  or  effective,  which  believes 
in  'the  larger  hope,'  tho  it  condemns  unreservedly  the  demonstra- 
ble superstition  and  sentimentality  which  impede  its  progress." 

The  Outlook  remarks,  in  comment  on  this  new  view  of  prayer : 

"  Medieval  superstition,  connecting  medical  art  with  magic  sup- 
posed to  be  learned  from  evil  spirits,  used  the  proverb,  '  Ubi  duo 
7/iedici,  ires  athei.''  In  some  quarters  this  stigma  is  not  yet  en- 
tirely effaced,  and  medical  men  are  perhaps  not  fully  free  of  re- 
sponsibility for  whatever  of  it  lingers.  On  the  background  of  such 
a  history  Dr.  Hyslop's  testimony  before  an  audience  of  specialists 
is  highly  significant  of  the  trend  of  scientific  thought  away  from 
materialistic  conceptions  of  mind  and  of  religion 

"  Not  many  years  ago  Professor  TyndalTs  challenge  of  tiie  relig 
ious  world  to  try  a  prayer-test  on  a  selected  number  of  hospital 
patients  was  deemed  by  many,  upon  its  being  declined,  to  have 
refuted  the  claim  of  a  healing  power  in  prayer.  As  a  physicist, 
Tyndall  was,  on  this  subject,  not  within  his  own  province,  as 
Hyslop,  a  psychologist,  is.  Religious  men,  to  be  sure,  have  made 
extravagant  claims,  and  scientific  men  also  have  shot  beyond  the 
mark.  But  Dr.  Hyslop's  competence  to  speak  in  the  name  of  sci- 
ence is  unquestionable,  and  what  he  affirms  as  a  discovery  of  med- 
ical science  is  identical  with  the  immemorial  faith  of  religion,  that 
there  is  a  place  for  prayer  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  Not  only 
does  he  find  this  place  to  be  foremost  among  restorative  agents: 
of  the  religious  enthusiasm  whicli  the  nature  of  prayer  is  to  feed 
and  .sustain  he  affirms  that  it  '  embodies  the  most  healthy  and 
preservative  development  of  our  social  forces.'  Among  the  many 
notable  utterances  in  which  science  is  now  evincing  herself  to  be 
the  handmaid  of  religion,  these,  the  most  recent,  are  as  memora- 
ble as  any." 


THE   TAMING    OF    FISH. 

THAT  fish  may  be  tamed  like  animals  or  birds  has  recently 
been  shown  by  a  Swiss  physician  who  contributes  to  a  re- 
cent number  of  \.\\^  Appe7izeller  Zeittinsr  2.\\  interesting  and  curious 
narrative  reprinted  in  the  Ilhistrirte  Zeihoi^^ (Le'\-ps\0.     He  says: 

"  I  have  never  yet  heard  nor  read  that  any  one  has  tried  to  tame 
fish  in  water;  and  I  was  therefore  desiring  not  a  little  to  test  the 
eventual  possibility  of  doing  so,  when  a  very  favorable  opportu- 
nity was  offered  me.  I  was  taking  baths  for  my  health  in  a  private 
bathing-house  on  the  Lake  of  Lugano.  At  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  building  there  live  in  a  heap  of  stones  a  family  of 
loaches  (Cavcdini),  consisting  of  about  six  different  spawnings — 
altogether  perhaps  IOC  or  150  fishes.  The  loaches  (the  largest  of 
which  might  be  about  as  long  as  a  full-grown  brook-trout)  used  often 
to  swim  over  into  the  bath-house,  but  would  flee  when  I  entered 
the  water.  I  then  sat  down  (at  the  time  when  the  warmth  of  the 
water  permitted  doing  so)  a  whole  hour,  up  to  my  neck  in  the  wa- 
ter, supporting  my  hands  on  my  knees  and  holding  in  each  a  piece 
of  bread  as  big  as  my  fist,  so  that  it  was  thoroughly  soaked  in  the 
water.  A  like  procedure  I  repeated  in  the  evening  and  so  on  the 
following  days,  each  forenoon  and  each  evening. 

"At  first  the  loaches  would  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
the  toothsome  morsel  placed  at  their  disposal,  but  anxiously 
avoided  the  living  statue  in  the  water,  which  probably  was  not 
quite  as  immovable  as  the  marble  ones  in  the  museums.  Soon, 
however,  several  members  of  the  youngest  spawning  ventured, 
with  the  most  extreme  caution,  to  take  a  nibble  at  the  bread, 
quickly  starting  back  if  my  hands  moved  even  a  millimeter. 
(Gradually  came  representatives  also  of  the  second  youngest  gene- 
ration, and  so  by  degrees  from  day  to  day  ever  oldef  and  larger 
specimens,  till  finally  all  alike  became  tame  and  whirred  and  cir- 
cled round  me  as  soon  as  I  stepped  into  the  water.  With  true  cu- 
riosity the  whole  company  would  make  a  dash  at  the  bread  that  I 
brought  with  me.  I  could  move  my  body  and  hands  as  I  pleased, 
could  lift  both  hands  with  bread  and  fishes  like  a  shot  out  of  wa- 
ter, and  plunge  them  in  again  ;  all  this  did  not  disturb  them. 
They  would  come  into  my  hands,  glide  through  my  fingers,  and  let 
me  stroke  them  on  the  head,  the  back  and  the  sides,  the  big  ones 
as  well  as  those  of  medium  size  and  the  little  ones. 

"  When  one  day  I  had  myself  photographed  with  my  prot^gds.,  it 
was  found  that  the  color  of  the  fishes  differed  too  little  from  that 
of  the  water  for  a  sharp  picture  to  be  given.  We  therefore  brought 
two  large  white  sheets  to  spread  on  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  Our 
fear  that  the  fishes  might  be  frightened  away  by  the  operation 
proved  groundless.  They  romped  so  around  the  white  sheets  that 
we  had  much  trouble  to  lay  them  down  and  weight  them  with 
stones,  without  pressing  to  death  some  of  the  fishes.  Four  differ- 
ent instantaneous  views  then  succeeded  admirably.  I  am  glad  to 
have  proved  by  my  experiments  that  even  fish  in  water  are  tama- 
ble."—  Translatioti  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


The  Sun's  Lifting  Power. — Much  has  been  said  of  late 
of  the  repulsive  force  exerted  by  light,  especially  by  the  sun's 
rays.  Flammarion,  the  French  astronomer,  noted  recently  in  the 
Astronomical  Society  of  Paris  some  interesting  facts  illustrating 
that  the  solar  light  may  have  also  an  attractive  influence,  real  or 
apparent.  This,  however,  is  of  interest  to  botanists  rather  than 
to  astronomers,  as  it  relates  only  to  the  vegetable  world.  Appar- 
ently Mr.  Flammarion  refers  to  what  is  known  to  botanists  as  "  he- 
liotropism  "  and  its  allied  phenomena,  of  which  a  familiar  instance 
is  the  turning  of  the  sunflower  toward  the  sun.  Says  the  writer  of 
a  note  on  the  subject  in  Cosf/ios  (Paris) : 

"He  [PMammarion]  has  made  numerous  experiments  on  this 
point,  establishing  the  fact  that  this  force  is  able  to  act  with  great 
power  on  the  direction  of  leaves  and  flowers,  and  even  of  branches 
and  whole  trees.  Thus,  in  the  grounds  ol  the  Juvisy  ob.servatory 
a  tree  was  once  raised  to  an  upright  position  by  the  action  of  the 
sun  alone.  It  was  a  chestnut  that  the  wind  had  overturned  against 
a  wall.  The  roots  penetrated  anew  into  tiie  soil  and  became  firmly 
fixed  there.  The  sun  righted  the  tree  little  by  little.  It  was  pos- 
sible to  note,  year  after  year,  the  progress  of  the  raising,  due  solely 
to  the  attractive  force  of  the  solar  rays.     It  may  be  remarked  that 
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it  has  always  been  noticed  that  plants  and  trees  seek  the  light- 
not  only  the  sun,  but  any  place  of  maximum  light;  this  is  a  gen- 
eral phenomenon  that  may  be  seen  in  any  forest;  but  sylvicultur- 
ists  attribute  it  only  very  indirectly  to  an  attractive  force  emana- 
ting from  the  sun.  .  .  .  They  think  that  the  tissues  develop  less 
rapidly  on  the  side  of  the  light  than  in  the  shadow,  where  there  is 
greater  moisture  ;  hence  a  curvature  of  the  wood  toward  the  illu- 
minated side.  In  the  second  place  the  leaves,  needing  light  to  as- 
similate carbon,  move  toward  the  lighted  side,  just  as,  under  the 
soil,  the  root  seeks  the  point  where  it  may  find  the  proper  nutritive 
elements  for  the  plant." — Translation  made  for  ^ WE.  Literary 
Digest. 


FRESH    AIR    FOR    FIRE-FIGHTERS. 

AN  ingenious  respiratory  apparatus  for  the  use  of  firemen,  the 
invention  of  Charles  E.  Chapin,  a  mechanical  draftsman 
of  Berkeley,  Cal.,  is  described  in  The  Scientific  American  (New 
York,  September  i6)  by  Arthur  Innersley.  It  consists,  he  tells  us, 
of  a  hood  lined  with  oiled  silk,  and  an  air-cylinder,  strapped  on  the 
back,  carrying  under  pressure  enough  air  to  last  an  hour.  The  air 
is  conducted  by  a  rubber  tube  to  the  head-piece,  the  exhaled  air 
passing  out  through  a  valve  before  the  mouth.  To  quote  Mr.  In- 
nersley : 

"  The  fireman  can  get  enough  air  to  fill  his  lungs  comfortably 
but  can  not  expend  the  supply  in  a  short  time,  as  he  might  be 
tempted  to  do  if  he  became  frightened.  The  main  supply  of 
air  comes  from  the  outer  cylinders,  the  middle  one  being  smaller 
and  to  be  drawn  upon  only  after  the  other  two  are  exhausted. 
The  apparatus  can  be  adjusted  on  the  back  in  half  a  minute, 
and,  as  it  weighs  only  23  pounds,  it  does  not  impede  the  fireman 
in  his  work. 

"  A  test  of  the  apparatus  has  been  made  in  the  presence  of  the 


fire  chief  of  San  Francisco.  A  man  equipped  with  the  apparatus 
entered  a  room  filled  with  the  fumes  of  burning  sulfur  and  worked 
there  for  a  full  hour,  coming  out  with  his  throat  and  lungs  perfectly 
free.  The  fire  commissioners  of  San  Francisco  will  have  a  prac- 
tical demonstration  of  the  apparatus,  which  is  simple  and  not  likely 
to  get  out  of  order.  If  on  further  test  it  proves  satisfactory,  it 
will  be  adopted  by  the  San  Francisco  Fire  Department  and,  doubt- 
less, by  the  fire  commissioners  of  other  cities  and  towns." 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

"  There  are  two  money-saving  possibilities  for  a  printing  telegraph  system," 
says  The  Scientific  American  Supplement.  "  It  may  increase  the  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  the  telegraph  lines,  and  it  may  increase  the  output  of  the  telegraph 
operators.  That  is  to  say,  a  printing  telegraph  may  save  telegraph  wires,  and  it 
may  save  labor.  In  new  countries,  and  especially  big  new  countries  like  Russia, 
America,  South  Africa,  and  .Vustralia,  the  saving  of  wire  is  the  most  important 
consideration.  In  fact,  a  telegraph  line  1,000  to  2,000  miles  long  is  so  expensive 
that  it  pays  to  waste  Libor  at  each  end  if  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  line  can  be 
increased.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Wheatstone  automatic  system,  which  is 
very  wasteful  of  labor,  is  being  increasingly  employed  on  very  long  lines  in 
Russia,  South  Africa,  India  and  other  countries." 

"  When,  in  iSgo,  Germany  bartered  away  Zanzibar  in  exchange  for  Heligoland, 
great  was  the  r(i]o\c\i\g,'''  s?iys  Shipping-  Illustrated  (New  York,  September  2). 
"  Much  concern  is  now  being  manifested  in  Germany,  owing  to  the  relentless  at- 
tack of  the  sea,  whicli  has  already  reduced  the  island's  area  nearly  25  per  cent, 
since  it  came  under  the  German  flag.  At  this  rate  the  little  island  will,  in  an- 
other half-century,  have  melted  entirely  away.  The  North  Sea  has  been  from 
time  immemorial  an  avaricious  land-grabber.  The  Dogger  Bank  once  reared  its 
head  above  the  surface,  a  fact  proved  by  the  bones  of  animals  occasionally 
brought  up  in  the  fishermen's  nets.  The  eastern  coast  of  England  has  suffered 
severely  from  its  insatiable  appetite.  Dunwich,  an  important  seaport  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  is  now  a  part  of  the  sea-bottom,  and  fishes  and  other  marine  deni- 
zens occupy  the  one-time  habitations  of  men.  Visitors  to  Felixstowe,  once  a 
Roman  colony  and  now  a  modern  seaside  resort,  opposite  Harwich,  have 
pointed  out  to  them  a  rock,  a  mile  out  to  sea,  on  which  the  old  church  formerly 
stood.  The  Kaiser  is  still  a  young  man,  and  may  yet  live  to  see  his  cherished 
possession  torn  from  his  grasp  by  a  much  more  formidable  power  than  any  form- 
ing the  European  Concert." 


Courtesy  o£  '*  The  Scientific  American." 
A  HOOD   LINED  WITH  OILED  SILK  COVERS  THE  HEAD  OF  THE   FIREMAN. 


AN   AIR  CYLINDER   IS   STRAPPED  ON   THE    BACK   OF  THE   FIREMAN.     ENOUGH 
AIR   IS   CARRIED  TO   LAST  AN   HOUR. 


A    RESPIRATORY   APPARATUS   FOR    FIREMEN. 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


A    GREAT  CONFERENCE   FOR    RELIGIOUS 
COOPERATION. 

MORE  than  seventeen  million  church-members,  belonging  to 
twenty -six  different  communions,  we  are  told,  will  be  rep- 
resented at  the  great  gathering  in  New  York  city,  beginning  No- 
vember 15,  to  discuss  and  plan  for  church  federation.  Coopera- 
tion in  service  is  said  to  be  the  goal  the  conference  will  have  in 
view,  and  no  organic  union  of  denominations 
will  be  attempted.  Even  so,  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  thinks,  "a  split  is  quite  as  likely  to 
come  about  as  a  federation,"  but  The  Eagle 
seems  to  be  practically  alone  in  this  opin- 
ion. The  idea  of  federation  represented  by 
this  conference,  believes  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une, is  practicable  "  because  it  makes  possi- 
ble union  without  fusion,"  and  the  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  regards  the  ap- 
proaching conference  as  "  the  natural  product 
of  the  more  tolerant  Christian  spirit  of  our 
times,"  and  surmises  that  its  resulting  organ- 
ization "  may  become  one  of  the  great  moral, 
social,  and  religious  factors  of  the  coming  age." 
The  coming  conference  has  been  planned  and 
promoted  by  the  National  Federation  of 
Churches  and  Christian  Organizations,  which 
came  into  being  in  1900.  From  the  letter 
sent  out  by  the  National  Federation  suggest- 
ing the  interdenominational  conference  we 
quote  the  following  sentences  as  indicating 
more  definitely  the  purpose  of  that  con- 
ference : 


DR.   FRANK   MASON   NORTH 


"  We  believe  that  the  great  Christian 
bodies  in  our  country  should  stand  together 
and  lead  in  the  discussion  of,  and  give  an 
impulse  to,  all  great  movements  that  'make  for  righteousness.' 
VVe  believe  that  questions  like  that  of  the  saloon,  marriage  and  di- 
vorce, Sabbath-desecration,  the  social  evil,  child-labor,  the  rela- 
tion of  labor  to  capital,  the  bettering  of  the  conditions  of  the  la- 
boring classes,  the  moral  and  religious  training  of  the  young,  the 
problem  created  by  foreign  immigration,  and  international  arbi- 
tration— indeed,  all  great  questions  in  which  the  voice  of  the 
churches  should  be  heard — concern  Christians  of  every  name,  and 
demand  their  united  and  concerted  action  if  the  Church  is  to  lead 
effectively  in  the  conquest  of  the  world  for  Christ.  It  is  our  con- 
viction that  there  should  be  a  closer  union  of  the  forces  and  a  most 
effective  use  of  the  resources  of  the  Christian  churches  in  the  differ- 
ent cities  and  towns,  and,  when  feasible,  in  other  communities  and 
fields,  with  a  view  to  an  increase  of  power  and  of  results  in  all 
Christian  work." 

"When  the  impulses  which  have  been  moving,  it  may  be  for 
years  or  for  centuries,  within  the  mobile,  restless  mass  of  the 
Church  come  to  some  moment  of  crystallization,"  writes  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Frank  Mason  North  in  The  Methodist  Review  {^t'N  York), 
"even  Christian  stolidity — and  how  much  more  Christian  faith — 
becomes  alert,  and,  as  it  watches  thought  concreting  itself  in  ex- 
pression and  perceives  a  great  event  assuming  definite  outline, 
takes  courage  in  the  new  realization  of  an  ideal,  in  a  new  forma-' 
tion  which  at  once  records  and  predicts  the  progress  of  the  king- 
dom." Such  realization,  record,  prediction,  he  urges,  arc  being 
discerned  in  the  essential  principle  of  this  conference.  "  Should 
tiie  present  promi.se  of  its  import  be  realized,"  he  claims,  "  there 
should  be  an  influence  in  its  utterance  and  its  action  so  powerful 
as  to  create  a  new  epoch  in  the  progress  of  Christ's*  kingdom  in 
our  land— and,  one  may  dare  to  say,  in  all  lands."  Dr.  North 
further  points  out  that  the  Interchurch  Conference  on  Federation 
is  the  culmination  not  only  of  immediate  but  of  remote  influences. 


Writing  of  the  approaching-  Interchurch 
Conference  on  Federation,  he  says  :  "  Should 
the  present  promise  of  its  import  be  realized, 
there  should  be  an  influence  in  its  utterance 
and  its  action  so  powerful  as  to  create  a  new 
epoch  in  the  progress  of  Christ's  kingdom." 


The  future  historian,  he  says,  will  find  the  origin  of  these  influ- 
ences "  in  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  the  Church's  Founder,"  and 
their  illustration  "  in  the  formative  decades  of  the  early  Church  " ; 
and  "he  will  get  glimpses  of  them  in  the  medieval  period."  We 
read  further: 

"The  reaction  into  independency  which  characterized  the  new 
individualistic  life  of  the  Reformation  period,  with  its  tremendous 
emphasis  upon  the  right  of  private  judgment  and  its  tendency  to 
identify  opinion  with  conscience,  for  a  time  seemed  to  remove  from 
the  convictions  of  Christendom  the  claims  of 
a  common  inheritance,  and  blinded  men's  eyes 
to  the  need  of  mutuality  in  service.  But  the 
tides  from  the  deeper  life  soon  began  to  lift. 
Resistance  to  a  common  foe  awakened  the 
latent  faculty  for  fellowship.  Even  through 
the  long  period  from  John  Robinson  to  John 
Wesley,  when  dogma  was  indeed  dogmatic 
and  intolerance  was  at  its  worst,  he  reads  but 
a  part  of  the  story  who  does  not  find  that  the 
use  of  the  common  resources  of  learning  and 
discovery  inevitably  brought  into  play  the  in- 
fluences of  convergence.  It  was  not  alone 
the  founder  of  Methodism  who  was  ready  for 
the  '  league  offensive  and  defensive  with  every 
soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.'  And  when,  in  the 
tidal  sweep  of  the  revival  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  missionary  renaissance  of  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  opinion  yielded 
place  to  conscience,  and  zeal  centered  not 
upon  doctrinal  controversy  but  the  conver- 
sion of  the  world,  that  era  of  service  began 
of  which  cooperation  is  a  logical  result." 

He  goes  on  to  cite,  as  strong  agencies  as 
well  as  significant  demonstrations  of  the  spirit 
of  Christian  cooperation,  the  great  interde- 
nominational societies,  such  as  the  American 
Bible  Society,  the  American  Tract  Society, 
the  American  Sunday-school  Union,  and  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  "It  is, 
however,  in  the  Evangelical  Alliance  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica that  the  historian  will  find  the  organized  influence  which  has 
most  strongly  emphasized  the  principles  underlying  federation." 


THE  CHILD'S  CAPACITY  FOR   RELIGION. 

PROF.  GEORGE  TRUMBULL  LADD  of  Yale  University, 
who  contributes  to  a  symposium  on  "  The  Child  and  Relig- 
ion," published  in  "The  Crown  Theological  Library,"  likens  the 
child's  capacity  for  religion  to  that  displayed  by  the  race  in  its 
childhood,  and  the  development  of  this  capacity,  he  asserts,  fol- 
lows a  certain  natural  psychological  order.  He  is  inclined  to  set 
little  store  by  the  recent  psychological  investigations  that  have 
made  use  of  discoveries  in  the  field  of  the  "subliminal,"  or  those 
that  have  pointed  out  "  the  influence  of  stirrings  of  a  sexual  sort." 
Briefly  described,  he  says,  the  child's  capacity  for  religion  "  is  that 
of  forming  an  image  of  the  divine  Being,  and  of  taking  toward  that 
image,  regarded  as  representative  of  reality,  a  fitting  attitude  of 
intellect,  feeling,  and  will."  He  admits  that  the  child's  concep- 
tion of  God  must  be  one  of  a  God  "  imaged  and  known  in  terms 
of  its  own  faculties,"  a  conception  which  agnosticism  attacks  as 
"invalid  and  even  deceptive."  To  this  objection  Dr.  Ladd  retorts 
that  "  this  making  of  the  image  of  God  by  the  child  after  the  pat- 
ern  of  its  own  image  is  considered,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  believer  in  the  central  tenets  of  Christianity,  God's  mak- 
ing, by  a  course  of  progressive  evolution,  of  the  child  into  the 
divine  image.  And  the  denial  of  the  possibility  of  this,  and  of 
the  obtaining  of  a  true  knowledge  of  God  in  this  way,  when 
carried  out  to  its  logical  result,  issues  in  the  denial  of  the  pos- 
sibility for  man  of  any  species  of  truth,  such  as  will  seem  to  put 
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science  or  society  upon  assured  foundations  of  knowledge.' 
quote  further : 


To 


"It  follows,  then,  that  to  leave  wholly  untouched  or  relatively 
undeveloped  any  one  side  or  aspect  of  this  manifold  capacity  for 
religion  on  the  part  of  the  child  is  to  limit  or  disturb  the  balance 
of  its  religious  development.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  natural 
development  of  the  child's  mind  follows  a  certain  psyciiological 
order.  The  impulsive  and  instinctive  sources  of  religious  experi- 
ence are  earliest  in  their  effective  operation,  and  are  most  influ- 
ential in  the  first  stage  of  religious  development.  Fear,  hope,  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  the  restlessness  of  a  vague  intellectual 
curiosity,  and  the  feeling  of  dependence  constitute  the  more  pri- 
mary factors  in  the  child-life  to  which  religious  instruction  may 
address  it.self.  But  as  the  period  of  more  rapidly  advancing  ma- 
turity approaches,  the  more  definitely  intelligent  activities,  and 
the  power  of  generalization  and  of  the  constitution  of  ethical  and 
esthetical  ideals  come  more  prominently  into  play.  For  that  com- 
plex of  aptitudes  and  activities  which  we  denominate  the'  capacity 
for  religion'  stands  as  much  in  need  of  sy/nmeh-ica/  development 
as  does  the  political  or  the  social  or  the  scientific  capacity  of 
man." 

This  capacity,  continues  Dr.  Ladd,  is  "an  exceedingly  variable 
affair."  "Every  child  is  potentially  religious,  but  every  child  is 
sure  to  be  a  religious  development  of  a  species  somewhat  pecu- 
liarly its  own."     He  differentiates  them  as  follows  : 

"  There  are  born  realists,  idealists,  and  mystics,  in  religion  as  in 
philosophy.  There  are  children  in  whom  feeling  naturally  pre- 
dominates over  thought  and  the  practical  life;  there  are  others 
who  run  a  career  more  governed  by  calculation  or  by  the  tests  of 
scientific  knowledge;  and  there  are  those  in  whom  the  interests  of 
a  most  practical  character  seem  to  leave  little  room  for  the  senti- 
ment or  constructive  thinking  which  are  required  by  the  ideals  of 
either  morality,  art,  or  religion.  There  is  also  a  somewhat  funda- 
mental and  irremovable  difference  between  the  religious  capacities 
and  experiences  of  the  two  sexes,  and  among  the  various  ages  and 
stages  of  human  development.  Tribal  and 
racial  differences  appear,  altho  in  a  somewhat 
vague  and  baffling  way,  as  we  study  the  sub- 
ject from  the  points  of  view  of  ethnology  and 
comparative  psychology.  Indeed,  the  capac- 
ity for  religion  is  a  function  of  race-culture ; 
and  race-culture  is  itself  profoundly  modified 
by  the  degree  and  kind  of  religious  develop- 
ment which,  at  any  particular  time,  enter  into 
it.  What  is  true  of  mankind  in  general  is  true 
of  every  individual  child." 

Dr.  Ladd  thinks  too  much  stress  has  been 
laid,  in  recent  investigations  of  religious  ex- 
perience, upon  the  factors  of  the  "  sublimi- 
nal." He  admits  that  the  "  factors  of  influ- 
ence which  enter  somewhat  definitely  into  the 
field  of  consciousness  constitute  only  a  part 
of  those  which  are  most  forceful  and  deter- 
mining." But  religion  is  essentially  a  personal 
matter;  "and  it  can  reach  the  fulness  of  its 
mission,  and  express  its  total  nature,  only 
when  it  exists  as  an  attitude,  adopted  with  a 
feeling  of  conviction,  on  the  part  of  a  finite 
Self  toward  that  other  and  all-comprehending 
Self.  The  religious  education  of  the  child 
can,  then,  no  more  be  satisfied  without  raising 
the  appropriate  ideals  above  the  threshold  of 
consciousness,  and  making  them  definite  objects  of  appreciation 
and  of  the  practical  grasp  of  will,  than  can  any  other  form  of 
education." 

Concerning  the  influence  of  the  child's  sexual  nature  and  sexual 
development  upon  its  capacity  for  religion  (a  subject  treated  in 
The  Literary  Digest  for  July  23,  1904)  Dr.  Ladd  declines  to 
attach  much  weight  to  this  factor,  feeling  rather  that  it  is  "the 
social  feelings  and  social  relations  out  of  which  the  ethical  love 


and  pure  service  of  God  have  come  in  the  past  and  must  always 
come  in  the  future."     In  conclusion  he  says  : 

"  And,  finally,  the  child's  capacity  for  religion  is,  in  general,  very 
largely  a  social  matter.  It  is  as  members  of  the  human  race  and 
not  as  solitary  reflecting  minds  that  men  are  religious.  It  is  as 
members  of  a  social  community  which  has  a  religious,  as  well  as  a 
purely  commercial  or  political  significance,  that  the  child  receives 
and  develops  its  capacity  for  religion.  And  here  is  where  the 
Church  or  social  religious  organization  has  its  mission  to  make  a 
wise  and  confident  appeal  to  this  capacity.  The  final  realization 
of  the  development  which  the  capacity  implies  is  the  perfected 
Kingdom  of  God." 


JOHN    HAY  AS   A   MEMBER   OF   "THE  CHURCH 
WITHOUT   THE   CHURCH." 


J 


PROF.  GEORGE  TRUMBULL  LADD. 

"  The  child's  capacity  for  religion,"  he  as- 
serts, "  is  no  less  than  the  sum-total  of  all  its 
capacities  of  thinking,  feeling  and  willing  as  a 
human  being." 


OHN  HAY,  as  a  writer  in  Harper's  Weekly  reminds  us,  was 
"  a  writer  of  hymns,  a  donor  of  chapels  and  churches,  a  con- 
tributor of  communion  sets,  a  steady  attendant  on  worship,  and,  by 
the  testimony  of  his  pastors  in  Cleveland  and  Washington,  a  model 
Christian  ;  but  he  was  not  a  member  of  a  Church,  and  hence  not  a 
member  of  the  Church."  It  is  generally  understood  that  he  held 
aloof  from  actual  Church-membership  because  he  did  not  find  with- 
in the  limits  of  any  one  creed  or  ritual  the  complete  expression  of 
his  own  religious  attitude.  Nevertheless,  says  the  writer  already 
quoted,  since  his  death  he  has  been  "  universally  eulogized  .  .  . 
as  a  great  exemplar  of  Christianity  not  only  in  the  field  of  diplo- 
macy, but  in  his  personal  life."  Mr.  Hay's  case,  says  the  writer, 
supplies  one  of  many  similar  instances  which  seem  to  indicate  that 
there  is  a  "  Church  without  the  Church,"  to  which  some  of  the  choi- 
cest spirits  of  the  world  belong.     We  read  further : 

"  There  was  a  time,  and  that  not  so  far  distant  either,  when  men 
of  the  priestly  caste,  who  now  unreservedly  appraise  Mr.  Hay  as 
a  Christian,  would  have  asked  first:  Did  he  assent  to  a  creed? 
Has  he  conformed  to  our  faith .''  Does  he  ac- 
cept the  scheme  of  salvation  as  we  believe  it? 
It  would  not  have  been  thought  sufficient  to 
have  said — as  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Hay — that 
he  was 'a  man  of  deep  and  wide  love';  that 
he  was  a  lover  of  justice  as  between  man  and 
man  and  nation  and  nation  ;  that  he  was  pro- 
foundly reverent,  gracious  in  spirit,  modest, 
humble,  a  neighbor  who  ever  played  the  r61e 
of  the  Good  Samaritan,  a  friend  who  was 
always  considerate,  incapable  of  selfishness 
in  thought  or  conduct,  and  in  speech  Scrip- 
tural, because  a  lover  of  the  truth  which  the 
Hebrew  seers  saw  and  taught.  It  would  have 
been  insisted  that  ere  he  could  be  called  Chris- 
tian such  a  man  should  have  openly  confessed 
a  dogmatic  belief,  and  taken  binding  vows  to 
institutional  religion. 

"It  is  in  order,  therefore,  to  ask  what  has 
brought  about  the  altered  point  of  view,  so 
that  Mr.  Hay's  case  is  not  exceptional,  but 
only  typical  of  what  is  seen  on  every  side 
to-day.  There  is  a  'Church  without  the 
Church,'  to  which  some  of  the  choicest  spirits 
of  the  world  belong — a  Church  that  may  be 
defined  as  'the  association  of  those  who  seek 
to  live  as  the  children  of  God.'  It  is  'hu- 
manity aspiring.'  Its  members,  while  they 
may  be  related  to  the  conventional  Church  as 
Mr.  Hay  was,  namely,  as  a  friend  and  sup- 
porter, but  not  as  a  member,  or  passively  enrolled  within  it,  never- 
theless hold  as  their  ultimate  truth  with  respect  to  institutional  re- 
ligion Drummond's  striking  phrase,  'The  great  use  of  the  Church 
is  to  help  men  to  do  without  it,'  or,  as  another  modern  prophet, 
R.  J.  Campbell,  of  London,  has  put  it,  'The  success  of  the  Church 
will  mean  her  extinction  as  an  organization.' 

"  Now  one  may  believe  this  or  not.  He  may  believe,  as  did  an 
eminent  teacher  at  Andover  of  former  years,  that  'the  world  sinks 
or  swims  with  the  divinely  formed  embodiment  of  holy  living,' 
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namely,  the  Church  ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that,  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  disciplme,  such  universal  recognition  of 
essential  Christian  life  in  one  so  far  from  technical  identification 
with  the  Christian  scheme  of  religion  as  Mr.  Hay  was,  must  have 
a  disturbing  and  weakening  effect  on  the  Church  as  at  present 
ecclesiastically  conceived." 

After  citing  the  fact  that  President  Cuthbert  Hall,  upon  his  re- 
turn from  a  sojourn  in  Europe  and  Asia,  was  impressed  by  a  very 
marked  tendency  in  America  to  differentiate  between  "religion  and 
those  ecclesiastical  forms  with  which  it  has  been  identified  in  the 
popular  mind,"  the  writer  concludes  : 

"  Obviously,  for  the  great  majority  of  men  religion  can  not  now 
be  an  ab.solutely  individualistic  affair  as  it  was  with  Emerson. 
Under  some  form  or  other  the  social  aspects  of  religion  must  be 
conserved  for  the  sake  both  of  individuals  and  society.  The  duty 
then  devolves  upon  the  Church  of  carefully  studying  whether  its 
definitions  of  its  scope,  the  terms  of  its  membership,  the  test  of  its 
vitality,  do  not  need  revision,  so  that  men  like  Mr.  Hay  need  have 
no  hesitation  about  formally  enlisting  in  her  ranks,  for  not  always 
will  men  who  are  as  essentially  religious  as  he  was  decide  to  sup- 
port as  generously  as  he  an  institution  from  which  they  dissent  so 
much." 

CHRISTIANITY  THE  MOST  INCLUSIVE  OF  ALL 

RELIGIONS. 

THE  idea  that  there  exist  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  religions 
in  the  world,  as  the  encyclopedias  would  have  us  believe,  is 
contradictory  to  common-sense,  argues  Leo  Count  Tolstoy,  in  an 
article  which,  it  is  said,  will  form  the  introduction  to  his  still  un- 
written book  on  religion.  From  this  article,  printed  in  La  Revue 
(Paris),  we  learn  that  he  further  repudiates  such  an  idea  as  a  re- 
flection upon  the  character  and  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being.  He 
recognizes  only  one  religion,  manifesting  itself  in  many  forms,  and 
classifies  the  religious  doctrines  of  the  world  in  six  groups.  All  re- 
ligions, so  called,  are  more  or  less  complete  phases  of  the  one  and 
only  central  religion,  which  teaches  man  his  relation  to  God  and  his 
destiny  after  death.  This  thesis  he  works  out  at  some  length,  and 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  Christianity  is  the  final  and  most  in- 
clusive development  of  all  systems  of  supernaturalism  or  morals. 
Mohammedanism  he  rejects  as  a  spurious  and  hybrid  form  of 
othei'  higher  beliefs.  He  points  out  in  the  following  words  the 
absurdity  of  their  position  who  try  to  reconcile  the  idea  of  God's 
goodness  with  the  existence  of  a  plurality  of  religions: 

"  All  religions  teach  that  there  is  a  God  who  loves  and  compas- 
sionates mankind.  How  can  this  be.''  God  loves  men  and' pities 
them  and  yet  has  placed  them  in  a  world  of  such  confusion  that 
there  are  a  thousand  religions,  each  of  which  glorifies  itself  and 
tries  to  destroy  all  the  rest !  Man  has  to  work  out  his  salvation, 
and  to  reconcile  himself  with  CJod,  and  (jod  places  him  in  a  laby- 
rinth from  which  he  can  not  escape  !  Man  is  born  in  the  Hindu, 
Mohammedan,  Christian,  or  Jewish  religion  ;  he  begins  by  think- 
ing of  his  soul  and  on  all  sides  sees  other  religions,  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  of  them,  each  of  which,  like  that  which  he  pro- 
fesses, asserts  that  it  alone  is  true  and  all  the  others  are  false. 
What  is  he  to  do  ?  He  can  take  only  one  course,  and  that  is  to  pro- 
nounce all  religions  mere  inventions,  all  equally  false,  and  to  make 
the  most  of  life  without  them.  If  God  has  placed  man  in  such  a 
position,  not  only  is  God's  love  a  figment,  but  .so  far  from  being 
a  father  to  man  he  is  man's  chief  enemy.  Satan  could  not  have 
invented  anything  more  likely  to  destroy  man." 

He  continues  to  argue  that  while  there  are  different  religious 
doctrines,  religion,  after  all,  is  one.     He  declares; 

"There  are  different  religious  doctrines,  but  there  is  only  one 
religion,  which  (ells  man  what  he  is,  why  he  is  put  in  this  world, 
how  he  ought  to  live,  and  what  he  has  to  expect  after  death.  To 
say  that  different  religious  doctrines  are  different  religions  is  like 
.saying  that  a  man  wiio  speaks  a  different  language  from  our  own 
docs  not  expre.ss  the  same  meaning  as  we  do.  To  say  that  relig- 
ions differ  because  they  are  manifested  in  different  forms,  is  to 
say  that  the  meaning  of  words  applied  to  the  same  thing  is  differ- 


ent, because  they  belong  to  different  languages.  I  could  never 
make  such  a  distinction,  for  I  know  that  a  Hindu,  or  a  Chinese 
lives  in  accordance  with  God's  will,  in  love,  simplicity,  and  hu- 
mility, following  the  teaching  of  his  religion,  and  that  a  Christian 
lives  also  in  the  same  way  with  regard  to  his  own  faith." 

He  further  says  that  there  are  thousands  of  superstitious  addi- 
tions to  religion,  as  well  as  several  doctrinal  formulas— these  latter 
he  limits  to  six.     In  his  own  words : 

"  There  exist  in  the  world  at  present  but  six  religions  which  are 
professed  by  the  great  majority  of    mankind.       These  are   the 


(V'UrtfSy  ot  '*  II:irper's  Wct-kly."     Copyrijjhl  1005.  by  Hnrf-er  iS:  Brothtrs. 

A   RECENT   PORTRAIT  OF  COUNT   LEO  TOLSTOY. 

Me  asserts  that  "all  doctrines,  whether  of  Buddha,  Laotsze,  Confucius,  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  or  the  teachers  of  stoicism,  in  so  far  as  they  are  true,  are 
comprised  in  Christianity." 

Chinese  doctrine  of  Confucius;  the  doctrine  of  Laotsze;  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Brahmans;  the  doctrine  of  Buddha;  the  Jewish  doc- 
trine, and  the  Christian  doctrine.  Mohammedanism  can  not  be 
looked  upon  as  a  distinct  religious  doctrine,  for  it  is  a  mixture  of 
Jewish  and  Christian  teaching." 

All  of  tliese  forms  of  religion  will  be  merged  in  Christianity,  he 
predicts,  in  five  hundred  years.  They  are  all  at  present  but  rudi- 
mentary parts  of  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament.  Thus  he 
tells  us : 

"In  the  East,  Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  and  Laotszism  have  ta- 
ken the  form  of  hierarchical  fanaticism,  and  continue  to  live  aloof 
from  Christianity.  Confucianism  has  kept  itself  pure  from  sa- 
cerdotalism and  is  a  form  of  undeveloped  Christianity.  The  same 
condition  of  things  is  seen  in  the  West.  Judaism  tends  toward 
sacerdotal  fanaticism,  and  the  stoic  philosophers,  Zeno,  Socrates, 
Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  are  untainted  by  sacerdotalism, 
and  are  clo.sely  allied  to  Christianity,  forming  a  rudimentary  type 
of  that  religion. 

"Christianity  unites,  explains,  and  defines  all  the  older  religions; 
but  after  Christianity  no  religion  appears,  no  prophet  explains  and 
delines  his  doctrine.  All  that  appears  in  this  sense  is  only  tlie 
elaboration  and  application  of  Christianity,  such  as  the  Church, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  Mohammedanism.     So  that  all  the  systems 
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of  religious  teachings  that  now  exist,  in  so  tar  as  they  contain  any 
truth,  are  included  in  Christianity. 

"These  systems  of  teachings  are  the  following:  (i)  Brahman- 
ism,  defined  by  Buddha  and  represented  by  Buddhism  ;  (2)  Bud- 
dhism that  has  evolved  mto  Christianity  ;  (3)  Taoism,  which  is  also 
included  in  Cliristianity ;  (4)  Confucianism,  a  near  approach  to 
Christianity  ;  (5)  Judaism,  transformed  into  Christianity  ;  (6)  Church 
Christianity,  which  has  its  root  in  true  Christianity,  but  is  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  mass  of  lies;  (7)  Mohammedanism,  which  has 
had  the  same  fate;  and  (8)  stoicism  and  philosophy,  which  are 
only  uncompleted  forms  of  Christianity.   - 

"  With  the  exception  of  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  humanity, 
who  profess  religion  alien  to  our  own  and  which  we  can't  under- 
stand (that  is  why  we  can't  speak  of  them),  the  entire  human  race 
is  comprised  in  these  various  groups  and  to-day  holds  the  same 
truth,  that  truth  which,  in  its  latest  form,  was  enunciated  by 
Christ." 

He  concludes  by  stating  that  Christianity  harmonizes,  explains, 
and  gives  meaning  to  all  the  other  religions.  All  doctrines, 
whether  of  Buddha,  Laotsze,  Confucius,  the  Hebrew  prophets,  or 
the  teachers  of  stoicism,  in  so  far  as  they  are  true,  are  comprised 
in  Christianity.  —  Tratislation  tnadeforTn^.  Literary  Digest. 


THE   INFLUENCE  OF   REVIVALS. 

"  "r^ROM  one  point  of  view,"  asserts  the  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Lind- 
■■■  say,  Principal  of  the  United  Free  Church  College,  Glas- 
gow, "the  history  of  the  Christian  religion  is  a  chronicle  of  its  re- 
vivals." These  periods  of  the  awakening  and  requickening  of 
religious  life,  he  states,  are  not  peculiar  to  any  one  of  the  many 
divisions  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  they  belong  to  all — Greek, 
Roman,  and  Reformed.  He  claims,  moreover,  that  these  revivals 
have  always,  whatever  the  time  or  place,  exhibited  "strongly 
marked  common  characteristics  which  make  them  akin  to  each 
other  and  different  from  everything  else."  They  are,  he  asserts, 
"  the  most  unchanging  embodiment  of  the  religious  spirit."  What 
the  revival  was  "  in  Achaia  in  the  first  century,  or  in  Italy  in  the 
thirteenth,  or  in  the  Rhineland  in  the  fourteenth,  or  in  England  in 
the  eighteenth,  it  is  in  Wales  to-day."  The  words  of  St.  Paul  in 
his  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  the  narrative  of  the  Franciscan 
chronicler,  the  accounts  contained  in  newspapers  describing  the 
Welsh  revival  of  to-day,  says  Principal  Lindsay,  might  all  be  used 
to  describe  one  movement.  In  every  revival  two  "gifts,"  the 
power  to  "  speak  the  word  of  God  "  and  the  power  of  "  spiritual 
discernment "  on  the  part  of  the  hearers,  "  have  reappeared  with  all 
their  essential  and  accidental  accompaniments."  Another  feature 
claimed  by  Principal  Lindsay  to  be  common  to  all  revivals  is  that 
there  "  has  always  been  a  spontaneous  religious  exaltation  among 
the  people  which  can  not  be  traced  at  least  in  its  beginnings  to  the 
addresses  of  the  leaders."  Revivals,  he  asserts,  have  not  only  in- 
fluenced profoundly  the  moral  life  of  the  communities  in  which  they 
occur,  but  they  have  had  an  unobtrusive  but  remarkable  influence 
on  Christian  dogma.  Further,  "  they  have  all,  or  almost  all,  given 
rise  to  an  outburst  of  Christian  song,"  thus  enriching  the  Chris- 
tian hymnology.  Another  "  almost  universal  characteristic  of  re- 
vivals," the  writer  avers,"  is  the  recognition  of  the  value  of  women 
as  religious  guides  and  comforters."  Writing  more  in  detail  of  the 
far-reaching  moral  influence  of  the  great  revivals  of  history  Prin- 
cipal Lindsay  says  (in  The  Contemporary  Review,  September) : 

"If  we  take  the  great  revival  under  Francis,  we  find  that  it  ele- 
vated and  purified  the  moral  tone  of  European  life  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  so  deep  and  lasting  was  its  influence.  It  was  from  the 
beginning  inspired  by  the  thought  of  Christian  love  ;  and  the  imi- 
tation of  Christ,  which  was  its  watchword,  was  recognized  to 
consist  in  a  life  of  active  love  in  obedience  to  the  command,  'Love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself.'  Men  were  taught,  as  they  had  never 
been  before  in  the  Medieval  Church,  brotherly  love,  mercy,  gen- 
tleness, the  spirit  that  returns  good  for  evil  and  that  spends  itself 
in  ministering  to  the  well-being  of  others,  even  the  most   thank- 


less and  most  degraded  ;  and  they  learnt  and  practised  the   les- 
son  

"  The  same  thing  is  to  be  seen  when  we  turn  to  the  great  revival 
in  tlie  Rhineland,  whether  we  take  its  first  stage  under  Eckhart  or 
the  second  under  Tauler.  .  .  .  The  same  visitation  of  the  virulent 
epidemic  called  the  'black  death,'  which  drove  Boccaccio  and 
his  friends  to  a  Florentine  villa  to  banish  from  their  minds  the  out-  . 
side  horrors  by  telling  each  other,  as  they  sat  in  its  rooms  or  strolled 
in  its  garden,  a  collection  of  immoral  tales,  compelled  Tauler  and 
his  converts  to  nurse  the  sick  and  dying  in  the  sorely  smitten 
city  of  Strasburg.  .  .  .  The  Pietist  revival  under  Spener  and 
Francke  built  orphan-houses  and  hospitals,  reformed  education, 
started  home-mission  industrial  work,  founded  Bible  societies, 
and  sent  self-denying  men  and  women  to  evangelize  the  heathen. 
Modern  Christian  social  unions  come  from  it. 

"It  is  almost  universally  admitted  that  the  Wesleyan  revival 
raised  the  public  morals  in  all  English-speaking  lands,  and  literary 
critics  tell  us  that  the  comparative  purity  of  English  literature  is 
due  to  the  silent  influence  of  that  great  movement.  Even  local 
revivals,  accompanied  by  eccentricities  which  can  not  fail  to  excite 
a  smile,  have  proved  powerful  to  raise  the  moral  life  of  the  district 
over  which  their  influence  has  spread.  In  the  Jigger  revival,  which 
appeared  in  one  of  the  American  States — Ohio,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  rightly — every  convert  seemed  compelled  to  move  an 
arm  spasmodically  and  to  make  tearing  clutches  at  his  clothes. 
Yet  in  spite  of  the  absurdity,  the  whole  neighborhood  felt  the  im- 
provement in  the  moral  tone  of  life.  The  marvelous  effects  of  the 
prevent  revival  in  Wales  are  witnessed  to  by  the  press,  by  the 
police,  by  magistrates — by  every  one  whose  business  it  is  to  mark 
the  life  of  the  people." 

Of  the  influence  of  revivals  upon  dogmatic  theology  we  read  : 

"  We  may  go  back  beyond  Francis  to  the  revival  under  Pope 
Gregory  VII.  to  see  how  the  religious  movement  has  almost  uncon- 
sciously influenced  theology.  In  Gregory's  time  the  practical  re- 
ligious question  seemed  to  be.  How  can  I  separate  myself  from 
the  world.''  in  the  time  of  Francis,  How  can  I  be  like  Christ .-*  with 
Eckhart  and  Tauler,  How  can  I  have  inward  fellowship  with  God? 
and  at  the  Reformation,  How  can  I  experience  a  sense  of  pardon 
for  the  sin  which  oppresses  me?  The  practical  answers,  given 
without  any  intention  of  modifying  the  current  theology  of  the 
Church,  filled  the  living  experience  and  produced  new  trends  of 
thought  which  molded  new  theological  opinions.  Another  and  a 
very  different  illustration  is  given  by  the  crude  revival  based  on 
terror  which  passed  over  Germany  and  France  in  the  latter  dec- 
ades of  the  fifteenth  century.  Bells  tolled  in  hundreds  of  German 
parishes  calling  the  people  weekly  to  prayer  to  prevent  an  inroad 
of  the  Turks.  The  plague  came  again  and  again,  decimating  the 
population.  New  and  mysterious  diseases  crept  among  the  people. 
Terror  swayed  the  land.  The  Savior  ceased  to  be  the  Intercessor 
and  was  looked  on  as  the  One, who  was  to  come  to  judge  the  quick 
and  the  dead,  and  who  had  to  be  interceded  with.  The  people 
turned  almost  feverishly  to  Mary,  the  Virgin  Mother,  to  Anna, 
the  'Grandmother,'  who  were  asked  to  be  the  intercessors.  Con- 
fraternities of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  of  St.  Anna  were  formed  to 
besiege  the  intercessors  with  the  power  which  numbers  gave.  It 
was  during  the  sway  of  this  religious  awakening  that  the  largest 
number  of  medieval  hymns  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  were  composed 
and  used,  and  the  feelings  of  strained  reverence  passing  from  the 
people  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  Franciscan  and  Augustinian 
Eremite  theologians  were  worked  into  a  dogma  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  F.very  doctrine  in  Christian 
theology  has  at  one  time  or  other  emerged  slowly  out  of  the  Chris- 
tian experience — has  been  formed  from  the  life-blood  of  the  heart 
as  well  as  of  the  brain — and  hence  it  is  that  times  of  revival,  altho 
to  all  appearance  periods  when  theology  has  not  been  very  power- 
ful nor  very  prominent  in  sermons  and  addresses,  are  nevertheless 
the  seed-beds  of  the  theology  of  the  next  generation.  The  Pietist 
revival  in  Germany  added  the  Calvinist  doctrine  of  goodworks  to 
the  Lutheran  theology.  Wesley  gave  the  death-blow  to  the  hard 
Reformed  Scholastic  of  the  seventeenth  century.  After  the  re- 
vival movement  under  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  the  love  of  God 
became  the  prominent  theme,  and  the  w-rath  of  God  was  less  dwelt 
upon  ;  the  abstract  question  of  the  guilt  of  sin,  tho  never  aban- 
doned, was  placed  behind  the  more  practical  question  of  the  power 
of  sin  over  the  heart  and  life.  What  may  come  from  this  Welsh 
revival  no  man  can  yet  tell." 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT. 


RUSSIAN    PRESS   ON   THE    PEACE. 

IT  is  said  that  a  just  decision  never  once  in  the  world  has  satis- 
fied either  of  two  litigants.  The  axiom  has  at  any  rate  proved 
to  be  true  in  the  case  of  the  two  nations  interested  in  the  Peace 
Conference  at  Portsmonth.  If  the  indignant  people  of  Tokyo 
almost  rose  in  insurrection  as  a  protest  against  the  concessions  of 
the  Mikado,  a  like  protest  is  made  for  their  part  by  the  press  of 
Russia.  Several  Liberal  Democratic  organs  chimed  in  with  those 
representing  the  bureaucratic  reactionaries  with  the  same  outcry 
against  those  who  have  made  what  Mr.  Suvorin  styles  "  the  most 
disastrous  peace  which  Russia  has  ever  concluded."  The  Novoye 
Vreiitya  (St.  Petersburg),  the  organ  of  the  bureaucracy,  denounces 
the  treaty  as  a  calamity  to  the  country.  Four  causes  are  given  for 
Russian  defeat — errors  in  government,  disturbance  in  social  condi- 
tions, inferiority  in  diplomacy,  and  inefficiency  in  the  army  and 
navy.  It  is  somewhat  vindictively  added  that  Japan  received  open 
or  secret  aid  from  certain  European  Powers.  The  editorial  lamen- 
tations of  this  journal  reach  their  climax  in  the  statement  that 
Russia  has  yielded  just  as  her  army  was  at  its  highest  pitch  of  effi- 
ciency. The  writer  here  exclaims  passionately  :  "  God  grant  the 
blow  may  not  turn  out  to  have  fallen  upon  Russia  just  at  the  mo- 
ment when  Japan  was  on  the  point  of  yielding  everything  in  order 
to  end  a  ruinous  war.'" 

Mr.  Suvorin,  the  editor  of  this  journal,  not  content  with  the  usual 
unsigned  comment,  comes  out  with  a  signed  article,  in  which  he 
declares  that  peace  will  be  disastrous  to  Russia.  He  states  that 
Marshal  Oyama  had  telegraphed  to  Tokyo  his  doubts  about  a 
coming  Japanese  victory.  He  considers  that  Japan  has  made  no 
concession  of  importance  and  says: 

"  If  the  Douma  does  not  succeed  better  as  a  regenerator  of  the 
country  than  the  army  and  navy  have  done  as  its  defenders,  Russia 
will  go  to  destruction.  Let  the  elections  then  be  allowed  full  lib- 
erty and  let  the  press  have  that  freedom  which  is  as  necessary  to 
them  as  the  air  they  breathe." 

The  Slovo  (St.  Petersburg),  the  organ  of  the  Liberals,  declares 
that  the  Japanese  threw  up  their  claim  to  indemnity  as  soon  as 


they  felt  their  position    in   regard    to   England    secure,  and  pro- 
ceeds : 

"  Now  that  Japan  and  England  have  made  a  defensive  alliance 
of  mutual  help  in  case  either  ot  them  is  attacked  by  a  third  power, 
Japan  feels  safe,  and  the  rei/anc/ie  idea  of  the  A'ovoye  Vreniya, 
eo  ipso,  becomes  an  impossibility.  So  England  likewise  is  safe 
from  a  Russian  invasion  of  Afghanistan  or  Tibet." 

After  declaring  that  Russia  must  now  turn  her  face  toward  Eu- 
rope, the  writer  adds  that  "  this  will  not  be  agreeable  news  to  our 
good  friends  in  Germany."  The  conclusion  that  Russia  must  now 
apply  herself  to  the  regeneration  of  the  people  is  reached  by  the 
Russ  (Moscow),  which  considers  that  while  peace  is  of  the  great- 
est advantage  to  Japan,  it  will  also  benefit  an  immense  number  of 
the  Russian  people.  That  good  sense  at  last  triumphed  at  Tokyo 
is,  according  to  the  Birzheviya  Viedomosti,  a  ground  for  rejoicing. 
This  journal  gives  all  the  credit  of  the  result  to  the  firmness  of  Mr. 
Witte  and  his  colleagues. 

"  The  Japanese  have  proved  themselves  to  be  a  race  possessing 
not  only  military  strength,  but  also  all  the  ideals  of  an  exalted  civ- 
ilization," is  the  main  comment  of  the  Raszvet.  But  the  Si'iei  \s 
indignant  and  asserts  that  "  all  the  Japanese  concessions  sink  into 
insignificance  when  we  learn  that  they  are  to  occupy  the  most  val- 
uable part  of  Saghalien." — Translatiotis  madeJorTu'E  Literary 
Digest. 


TREPOFF  ON    RUSSIA'S  DOMESTIC 
CONDITION. 

\  1  7  HILE  we  have  heard  so  much  about  Russia's  unhappy  con- 
*  •  dition  as  a  country  where  hopeless  tyranny  reigns  ;  where 
government  is  carried  on  by  exile,  the  knout,  and  the  fusillade  ; 
where  famine  is  rife;  where  "  a  weak  hussar  officer  "  stands  be- 
tween the  bureaucracy  and  the  nobles,  unable  to  control  either,  and 
faces  howling  millions  of  revolutionists,  it  is  only  fair  that  a  hear- 
ing should  be  given  to  "  the  other  side."  And  indeed  we  may  well 
rub  our  eyes  as  we  read  all  that  General  Trepoff,  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  St.  Petersburg,  communicates  to  a  representative  of  the 
Hamburger  Nachrichten  with  regard  to  the  present  and  future  of 
the  Russian  people. 

Like    his    fellow-countryman,     Mr.    Witte,   General    Trepoff 


AFTER    PEACE. 


The  two  combataats  enter  upon  a  liarder  struggle  than  ever. 

—Pischieito  (Turin). 


Ari'LIEl)  DARWINMSM. 

"  That  must  be  a  General  back  from  Manchuria." 
"  Why  do  you  say  so  ? 

"  According  to   Darwin  eacli  organ  increases  in  proportion  to  its  use.     That 
man  has  run  much  and  thouBht  little."  —Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 
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professes  to  be  "  the  friend  of  the  press  and  of  publicity."  To  the 
power  of  publicity  he  attributes  the  proclamation  of  the  Douma, 
and  the  recent  establishment  of  peace.  Altho  a  member  of  the 
bureaucracy,  whose  organ,  the  Novoye  Vre»iya  (St.  Petersburg), 
describes  the  peace  as  "a  great  national  sorrow,"  he  gives  it  as 
his  opinion  that  "peace  unquestionably  promises  an  advance  in 
every  department  of  public  life,"  and  adds  that "  altho  it  can  not  at 
once  satisfy  the  wishes  of  all,  nor  re- 
move every  obstacle  to  progress,  it 
is  yet  a  step  forward." 

As  Mr.  Witte  is  the  man  of  the 
hour  in  Russia,  General  Trepoff 
looks  upon  the  rumor  of  his  retire- 
ment from  public  life  as  rubbish.  He 
believes  that  the  establishment  of  a 
genuine  constitutional  cabinet  is  im- 
minent, but  can  not  say  whether  Mr. 
Witte  is  to  be  the  prime  minister  at 
its  head.  His  own  office  he  admits 
is  merely  provisional,  but  he  has  no 
intention  of  resigning  it  for  office  in 
the  cabinet. 

This  candor  is  exchanged  for  a 
most  prudent  reserve  when  he  is 
asked  what  he  thinks  of  the  Czar's 
proposed  National  Assembly.  To 
quote  his  answer : 

"It  would  ill  become  me  to  criti- 
cize the  scheme  which  I  had  a  hand 
in  formulating,  but  I  predict  a  very 
great  success  for  it." 

When  he  is  pressed  still  closer  as 
to  the  satisfaction  with  which  the 
lower  peasantry  will  hail  the  manner 
in  which  the  franchise  has  been  dis- 
tributed, he  answers  at  length  : 


GENERAL   TREPOFF 


"The  political  attitude  of  the 
great  body  of  the  peasantry  is  dis- 
tinctly loyal.  The  agrarian  movements  which  have  arisen  in  sev- 
eral governments  have  been  exclusively  of  an  earnest  economic 
character.  It  is  true  that  the  revolutionary  party  have  urged  on 
the  peasants  to  agitation  and  revolt.  Still  the  peasants  are  intelli- 
gent and  astute  enough  to  see  through  these  economic  agitators, 
and  shun  irrelevant  popular  questions;  insurrectionary  leaders 
have  never  succeeded  in  obtaining  any  hold  on  the  peasants.  The 
question  of  the  franchise  will  be  the  first  subject  discussed  in  the 
Douma. 

"The  government  is  inclined  to  facilitate  as  much  as  possible 
the  peasants'  acquisition  of  land,  for  which  legislation  is  now  on 
foot.  But  legislation  on  such  a  subject  must  be  slow  and  cir- 
cumspect." 

He  speaks  with  an  equally  serene  optimism  on  the  great  labor 
question  of  Russia,  and  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  Mr.  Witte  con- 
cludes by  remarking,  "  It  would  give  me  immense  gratification  if 
you  would  take  pains  to  give  these  remarks  of  mine  as  wide  pub- 
licity as  possible."  His  remarks  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  whether 
it  is  possible  to  stop  the  labor  riots  in  political  and  industrial  cen- 
ters are  as  follows : 

"You  propose  a  hard  and  thorny  question.  There  is  no  means 
of  quieting  between  this  moment  and  to-morrow  morning  a  hungry 
working  class,  and  of  solving  all  social  problems.  But  the  mass 
of  the  laboring  men  have  grown  tired  of  and  disgusted  with  the 
brutal  strain  of  terroristic  agitation,  and  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  from  such  a  course  no  good  is  to  be  expected.  The 
laboring  class  wish  for  nothing  so  earnestly  as  a  return  to  quiet 
and  assured  employment.  It  is  our  earnest  desire  by  every  con- 
ceivable means  and  with  the  most  ample  consideration  to  make 
the  fulfilment  of  this  wish  possible."— 7>-a«j/a//«7«j;«a</<r/£>r  The 
Literary  Digest. 


Governor-General  of  St.  Petersburg,  who  declares  that  the  political 
attitude  of  the  Russian  peasantry  is  distinctly  loyal  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  revolutionary  party  to  incite  agitation  and  revolt. 


MR.   COMBES   IN    DEFENSE   OF   DISESTAB- 
LISHMENT. 

'  I  ^HE  Church  and  its  supreme  Pontiff  are  blamed  by  fimile 
-'■  Combes,  ex-Premier  of  France,  for  the  disruption  of  the 
Concordat.  As  Mr.  Combes  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  severance 
of  this  bond  between  Church  and  State,  his  utterance,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Deutsche  Revue{?i\.\x\X.%2iX\.),  is  probably  the  most  author- 
itative that  has  been  given  out  on  the 
Government's  side  of  the  dispute. 
In  The  Literary  Digest  for  July 
15,  1905,  page  8;,  a  summary  of  press 
opinion  was  given  on  the  disestablish- 
ment, and  it  appeared  that  scarcely 
a  French  newspaper  of  prominence 
hazarded  a  vindication  of  this  meas- 
ure originated  by  Mr.  Combes, 
while  it  called  forth  protests  from 
the  whole  Gallican  episcopate.  Mr. 
Combes  has  indeed  brought  down 
upon  his  head  much  more  than  cler- 
ical condemnation.  It  was  with  this 
act  of  "spoliation  "  in  his  mind  that 
Mr  Charles  Benoist,  Deputy  of  the 
Seine,  addressed  Mr.  Combes  in  the 
columns  of  the  1  nlransigeant  in  the 
following  terms : 

"  You  boast  of  your' work' !  What 
has  been  the  result  of  it?  The  na- 
tion cut  in  two,  a  prey  to  dissension 
and  laceration,  lost  in  reckless  ex- 
periments, the  citizens  facing  each 
other  with  threats,  without  power  or 
security  abroad  ;  the  army  disorgan- 
ized, the  navy  ruined;  the  Republic 
weakened  and  the  domination  of  law 
suppressed ;  all  the  fortresses  of 
liberty  demolished,  even  to  the  last 
—  that  of  the  conscience." 

It  was  time  for  Mr.  Combes  to 
make  his  defense  for  invading  "  the 
fortress  of  the  conscience."  He  proceeds  to  do  so  by  laying 
down  two  propositions  on  the  subject  of  Church  and  State,  Prac- 
tically, he  says,  the  Concordat  has  failed  to  fulfil  its  purpose. 
Theoretically,  a  republic  should  never  permit  the  existence  side  by 
side  with  it  of  another  Power  not  subject  to  its  control.  He  cites 
the  example  of  the  United  States,  which  has  never  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  Pope  in  regard  to  the  Catholic  Church  and  its 
rights. 

He  then  proceeds  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country. 
The  Government  is  accused,  he  says,  of  violating  the  Concordat. 
But,  he  replies,  the  Church  itself  has  never  observed  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Concordat.  In  contravention  to  them  the  papal  nun- 
cio has  meddled  in  French  politics ;  the  Church  has  surreptitiously 
usurped,  time  and  again,  the  right  of  nominating  bishops  ;  bishops 
have  left  their  sees,  and  gone  to  Rome  without  Government  leave  ; 
bishops  have  held  synods  unauthorized  by  the  Government.  He 
brings  his  argument  to  a  climax  by  charging  the  clergy  with  oppos- 
ing the  Government.     To  quote  : 

"It  is  time  that  in  France  an  administrative  organization  of 
clergy  be  suppressed,  which  transforms  the  pulpit  into  a  political 
tribune,  where  with  unrestrained  liberty  all  the  political  and  social 
reforms,  all  the  measures  taken  in  the  interests  of  liberty  and  prog- 
ress, are  controverted  and  pointed  out  to  the  faithful  as  so  many 
crimes  against  religion.  Separated  from  the  State  the  Church  can 
utter  what  opinions  it  likes  about  statesmen  and  their  acts,  but  this 
can  not  be  permitted  in  a  Church  allied  to  the  State  by  a  treaty 
which  accords  to  ecclesiastics  a  legally  recognized  authority  and 
all  the  privileges  of  State  functionaries." 

But  he  has  a  still  greater  crime  to  charge  the  Church  with,  and 
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that  is  the  manner  in  which  the  head  of  the  State  was  once  treated 
by  the  liead  of  the  Church.  This  treatment  of  President  Loubet 
by  a  non-French  bishop  is,  in  his  opinion,  quite  sufficient  reason 
for  violating  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Concordat.  Mr.  Combes 
writes : 

"From  opposition  to  the  Republic  in  matters  of  domestic  ad- 
ministration the  Church  has  proceeded  to  manifest  an  opposition 
not  less  rabid  and  violent  to  its  foreign  policy.  When  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  visited  the  King  of  Italy  at  Rome,  fulfilling 
the  requirements  of  mere  courtesy  in  the  reciprocal  interests  of  the 
two  nations,  the  Pope  took  this  visit  as  an  insult,  and  denounced 
Mr.  Loubet  to  the  Catholic  Powers  of  Europe  as  guilty  of  lese- 
majesty." 

In  all  of  his  defense  the  ex-President  of  the  Ministerial  Council 
makes  no  mention  of  the  financial  result  of  this  "  Combistic  meas- 
ure," as  it  is  styled  in  some  French  journals,  by  which  French  relig- 
ious bodies  were  deprived  of  an  income  of  $10,000,000.—  Tra/is/a- 
iion  7nade  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


CANADA'S   GROWTH    AND   AMERICAN 
IMIVIIGRATION. 

ACCORDING  to  the  commercial  papers  of  Canada,  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  Dominion  is  likely  to  be  immensely  in- 
creased by  the  organization  of  its  two  new  provinces,  Saskatche- 
wan and  Alberta,  especially  as  there  has  already  begun  an  influx 
of  American  farmers  who  form,  so  the  leading  financial  journal  of 
the  Dominion  declares,  "without  doubt  the  pick  of  the  incoming 
settlers."  These  two  provinces  have  about  170,000,000  acres  each, 
of  "  such  land,"  says  The  Monetary  Titnes  (Toronto),  "  that  prac- 
tically any  imaginable  development  can  take  place."  It  used  to 
be  looked  upon  "  as  a  great  ranching  territory,  good  for  ranching 
and  nothing  else,"  but  to-day  "  there  is  a  different  story  told,"  and 
the  triumph  of  the  farmer  in  that  supposedly  arid  region  "  reads 
like  a  fairy  tale."  The  attention  of  the  British  papers  has  also 
been  attracted  by  the  opening  up  of  these  vast  and  rich  regions. 
"There  is  little  valueless  land  unavailable  for  close  settlement  in 
them,"  says  the  London  Daily  A^ews,  and  it  reckons,  somewhat  in 
the  manner  of  Josiah  Strong's  rosy  predictions,  that  "  there  is  room 
in  each  province  for  a  population  of  ten  million  people,  who  can 
produce  in  great  superabundance  the  staple  foodstuffs  of  civilized 
nations."    The  same  paper  adds: 

"  Saskatchewan  will  become  the  great  wheat-producing  province 
of  the  Dominion  from  its  enormous  acreage  of  wheat-growing  land, 
equal  to  the  pick  of  Manitoba.  Assuming  that  50,000,000  acres,  or 
less  than  one-third  of  Saskatchewan,  is  first-class  wheat  land  (offi- 
cial reports  give  a  much  larger  area),  a  low  average  yield  of  wheat 
when  the  land  is  under  crop  would  be  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre." 

The  Canadian  Government  is  projecting  an  extension  of  its  rail- 
road system  in  order  to  bring  the  farmer  as  close  as  possible  to  his 
market.     The  Daily  News  says  of  the  effect  of  this  improvement : 

"Next  year  the  area  under  cultivation  will  be  very  largely  in- 
creased, as  all  the  new  settlers  who  have  settled  in  the  Saskatche- 
wan Valley  along  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  line  will  be  pro 
ducers.  The  main  direct  line  of  the  Canadian  Northern  from 
Port  Artiiur  on  Lake  Superior,  via  Winnipeg,  to  Edmonton  is  the 
great  wheat  railway  ot  the  Canadian  Northwest.  From  the  time 
it  enters  the  prairies  some  distance  east  of  Winnipeg  it  traverses 
the  best  description  of  agricultural  land,  suitable  for  wheat-grow- 
ing, all  the  way  to  Edmonton,  a  distance  of  about  nine  hundred 
miles. 

"  Of  course,  the  best  of  .soils  and  climatic  conditions  are  of  little 
avail  to  farmers  unless  cheap  and  efficient  transportation  for  their 
produce  to  market  is  provided.  Tiiis  the  Dominion  CTOvernmcnt 
has  determined  to  provide  for  the  new  provinces  of  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta,  so  that  the  farmers  there  shall  have  the  same  advan- 
tages as  are  enjoyed  by  Sbuthern  Manitoba,  where  no  farmer  is 
distant  more  than  ten  miles  from  railway  communication." 

-The  London  Times.,  speaking  of  the  two  new  Canadian  prov- 


inces,  predicts    a     mighty   future     for    them,    in    the    following 
language : 

"Their  creation  is  a  measure  of  the  progress  of  Canada,  and 
more  particularly  of  the  progress  of  the  great  Northwest.  Ten 
years  ago  it  was  still  crying  for  settlers.  Its  enormous  wheat-fields, 
which  are  destined  to  exert  such  a  powerful  influence  on  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Empire  and  the  trade  of  the  world,  remained  as  yet 
practically  unexploited.  A  great  future  obviously  lay  before  them, 
but  it  seemed  to  be  indefinitely  postponed.  Now,  thanks  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  vigorous  immigration  policy  adopted  by  Sir 
W.  Laurier's  Government,  the  aspect  of  the  Northwest  has  under- 
gone a  great  change.  Settlers  have  been  entering  the  unoccupied 
lands  at  the  rate  of  100,000  a  year.  A  large  fraction  of  them  have 
been  Americans  from  over  the  border — not  ne'er-do-weels  with 
empty  pockets,  but  typical  farmers  of  the  Northwestern  States, 
who  had  already  done  well  in  the  Union  and  were  attracted  by  the 
prospect  of  still  better  land  across  the  frontier.  Even  those  who 
are  most  jealous  for  the  peopling  of  British  territory  by  British 
settlers  can  not  refuse  to  see  in  this  American  invasion  a  sincere 
compliment  to  the  richness  of  Canadian  soil.  It  has  now  begun 
to  give  us  some  foretaste  of  its  abundance.  Last  year  it  produced 
120,000,000  bushels  of  cereals  of  all  kinds  ;  and  this  year,  when  the 
harvest  prospects  are  excellent,  the  wheat  crop  alone  is  expected 
to  reach  close  on  100,000,000  bushels." 


POINTS  OF  VIEW. 

"  If  Russia  penetrates  through  Norwegian  Finland  to  the  Atlantic,  this  would 
provide  Sweden  with  a  safety  valve  against  Russian  aggression,"  observes  Dr. 
Sven  Hedin,  in  Svenska  Dagbladet  (Stockholm).  "  Norway  can  not  rely  on 
England  for  the  defense  of  its  territories,  but  will  have  to  shift  for  itself." 

"  Let  us  not  forget,"  says  the  Attrore  (Paris),  "  that  this  Moroccan  crisis  was 
aroused  by  the  exclusive  will  of  William  II.,  who,  while  he  could  from  the  very 
first  liave  obtained  satisfaction  for  the  recognition  of  his  rights  in  Morocco  by 
diplomatic  cliannels,  preferred  to  brandish  theoretically  his  long  sword  when  the 
collapse  of  Russian  military  power  gave,  or  seemed  to  give,  his  gesture  a  particu- 
larly formidable  significance." 

"  The  superstitious,"  says  the  Revue  de  Paris,  "  noticed  ill-omens  attending 
the  German  mission  to  Fez.  One  of  its  members  entering  the  Sultan's  palace 
with  a  jeweled  watch  from  William  II.  fell  from  his  horse  and  was  killed.  The 
next  day  another  member  of  the  mission  was  also  killed  by  the  bursting  of  an  ice- 
making  machine,  which  he  had  brought  as  a  present  from  the  court  of  Berlin,  and 
from  which  he  had  just  offered  his  Shereefian  majesty  an  ice." 

"In  all  details— and  especially  in  the  wrt/tV/V/ of  the  artillery— it  is  notorious 
that  the  German  Army  is  inferior  to  the  French,"  says  The  Speaker  (London). 
"  Its  officers  are  less  well  trained  ;  tliere  is  little  or  no  promotion  from  the  ranks  ; 
the  marching  power  and  general  mobility  are  less,  and  the  energy  wasted  on 
parade  is  enormous ;  but  there  are  factors  which  make  it  probable  that  Germany 
miglit  fight.  One  is  the  strong  legend  of  invincibility  in  which  even  the  least  in- 
structed German  officers  are  trained,  one  example  of  which  will  suffice.  The 
Germans  refused  to  use  the  l)u  Range  breech-block  for  half  a  generation.  The 
old  system  tliat  won  1S70  was  good  enough  for  them." 


NICHOl.A.S    AS    A    BEAST    TAMER. 

TiiK  Czar  'to  his  council)—"  Don't  lie  afraid,  lie  can  not  get  through  so  nar- 
row an  opening."  —Kladderadatscli  (Berlin). 
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A  Country  Girl 
Can  Dress  Just  as 
Smart  as  a  City  Girl 


With  no  ''home-made"  air 
about  her  clothes,  either, 
if   she    reads    the    page 

"The  Girl  Who  Makes  Her  Own  Clothes'' 

in  every  number  of  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal.  Thousands  of  girls  dress  by  this 
page,  and  look  chic  and  smart  at  the  small- 
est cost.  The  page  isn't  ''Up  in  the  air";  it 
is  practical  and  tells  a  girl  exactly  how  — 
and  with  a  pattern  for  every  blouse  or  skirt. 


The  Last  Chance  to  Get 
The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  for  $L00 

On  October  2  the  magazine  goes  up  in  price;  8  extra  pages 
will  be  added;  new  departments  will  be  started;  new  four- 
color  covers;  everything  new  and   better. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Q 


^ 
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FIGURE 

AND 

FANCY 


M  AD  E  and 
MARKETED 
by  MODERN 
METHODS  in 
larfjest  quanti- 
ties and  in  great- 
est variety  cf 
shapes  and  ccl- 
ors.  Sold  with 
the  broad  "money-back-if-wanted" 
GUARANTEE  of  better  all-around  hat 
satisfaction  than  conies  ■w'l'.h  hats  of- 
fered ct  nearly  twice  our  $3.00  price. 
GRAfJD  PRIZE" 
and  TV/O  GOLD* 
MEDALS  were 
given  the  H AWES 
HAT  exhibit  by 
the  Superior  Jury 
of  the  ST.  LOUIS 
EXPOSITION. 


AGENCIE*S    everywhere:^ 


n7SB>VAY. 

NEWYORK 


)^miGf>:;MB6sTOH: 


FACTORIES 

DANBUEVCONK 


SPENGERIAN 

STEEL  PENS. 

Standard  American  Brand 


The 


FOR   OVER    FIFTY  YEARS 


Have  been  subjected  to  the  test 
of  )-ears  and  are  recognized  for 
all  purposes  T/ie  Best. 

SPENGERIAN    PEN    CO. 

349  Broadway,  New  York. 


S>^5!^^J5>«Si'*i^ 


THE 


Eureka  Clip 


Bankers,  Lawyers,  Editors,  Students,  and 
Husiiifss  Men  have  pronounrcd  this  clij) 
the  hist.  J'.ox  i<x>,  2JC.  Stationers  or 
by  mail.     Sample  card  free. 

CONSOLIDATED 

SAFETY  PIN  COnPANY 

Box  \i\  Bloomfield,  N,  J. 
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yiiil     cli-rp. 


Pan-Toc 
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C'KSrR4L    ■A^TFI,    CO.,    1910    Ollr*    HU,    ST.     l,Ot  IS,    JIO. 


BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

The  Literary  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  follow- 
ing books : 

"The   Boy   Craftsman."— A.   Neely   Hall.    (Lee& 

Sliepard,  52. j 

"  The  Study  of  the  History  of  Music." — Edward 
Dickinson.    (Cliarles  Scribner's  Sons,  $2.50.) 

'' Le  Roman  d'tin.Jeime  Homme  Paiivre."- Octave 
Feuillet.     (G.  P.  I'litnani's  Sons,  5i  net.; 

"  Adolphe."— Taiil  IJourget.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
$1  net.) 

"  Religion  and  Politics." — Algernon  Sidney  Crap- 
sey.     cTliomas  Whittaker.) 

'■  Whitman  the  I'oet  I-iberator  of  Women."  — Mabel 
McCoy  Irwin.  (Published  by  the  author,  14  West 
104th  .Street,  New  Vork.) 

"  Wlien  Grandmamma  was  Fourteen."  -  Marion 
Harland.     (Lothrop  i'ublishing  Company,  Boston.) 

"  Ben  Pepper."— Margaret  Sidney.  (Lothrop  Pub- 
lishing Company,  5i-5o.) 

"  The  Making  of  a  Man."— Orison  Swett  Marden. 
(Lothrop  Publishing  Company,  Si. 25.) 

"  .\t  the  Gate  of  Dreams."  — H.  E.  Harman.  (Au- 
thors Publishing  Company,  Atlanta. 1 

"  Collected  Sonnets."  —  Lloyd  .Mifflin.  (O.xford 
University  Press,  $2.60  net.) 

"  Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War."— General  John 
B.  Gordon.     (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  S1.50  net.; 

"  Dan  Monroe."— W.  O.  Stoddard.  (Lothrop  Pub- 
lishing Company.) 

"American   Book  Plates." — Charles  Dexter  Allen. 

(Macmillan  Company,  $2.50.) 

"  Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia." — Introduction  and  notes 
by  Helen  J.  Robins.     (Macmillan  Company,  $0.25  ) 

"  Pope's  The  Rape  of  the  Lock."—  Indited  by  Eliza- 
beth AI.  King.     (Macmillan  Company,  $0.25.) 

"  The  Mediaeval  Town  Series  :  Edinburgh."— Oli- 
phant  Smeaton.     (Macmillan  Company,  %2.) 

"  (Goldsmith's  The  Deserted  Village,  and  Other 
Poems."  Edited  by  Robert  N.  Whiteford.  (Macmil- 
lan Company,  $0.25.) 

"  The  Cities  of  Umbria."— Edward  Hutton.  (E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  S2  net.) 

"  Modern  English." — Emerson  &  Bender.  (Mac- 
millan Company,  $0.60.) 

"  Chemical  Society."  (D.  Van  Nostrand  Com- 
pany, $2  net.) 

"  The  Tragedy  of  Eden." — Campbell  Carnes.  (F. 
L.  Rowe,  Cincinnati.) 

"  Political  Theories  from  Luther  to  Montesquieu." 
— W.  A.  Dunning.     (Macmillan  Company,  $2.50.) 

"  Comjirehensive  Bookkeeping." — Artemas  M.  Bo- 
gle.    (Macmillan  Company,  $0.90.) 

"  Tales  of  the  Road."  —  Charles  W.  Crewdson. 
(Thompson  &  Thomas,  $1.50.) 

"  Fifty  Piano  Compositions  of  Robert  Schumann." 
— Edited  by  -\aver  Scharwenka.  (Oliver  Ditson 
Company,  cloth,  $2.50.) 

"Patty  in  the  City."  —  Carolyn  Wells.  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  $1.25.) 

"Justice."— Charles  Wagner.  (McClure,  Phillips  & 
Co.) 

"  Intentions."  —  Oscar  Wilde.  (Brentano's,  $1.50 
net.) 

"  My  Friend  the  Chauffeur."- C.  N.  and  A.  M.Wil- 
liamson.    (McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.) 

"  The  Ancient  Landmark."— Elizabeth  C.  Waltz. 
(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.) 

"  The  Edge  of  Circumstance."  —  Edward  Noble. 
(  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"  Nedra."  —  George  Barr  McCutchec::.  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"  Back  Home."— Eugene  Wood.  (McClure,  Phillips 
&  Co.) 

"  Phinkitt  of  Tammany  Hall."— W.  L.  Riordon. 
(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.) 

"  A  Commercial  Traveller  in  South  America." — 
Frank  Wiborg.     (McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.) 

"St.  Cuthbert's." -Robert  E.  Knowles.  (Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company,  #1.50.) 

"  Sun  Rise  Acres."— Benjamin  Brace.  (Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.,  J1.50.) 

"  Philosophia  Ultima."  —  Charles  W.  Shields. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  J3  net.) 


The  American  Typewriter 


Kev 


TypF 


Saves    twelve 

hundred      parts 
ON  ONE  STEEL  BAR  ^.^^j    ^^^      \^.^ 

feature  is  the  exclusive  patent  of  the  Standard 

American  $50 
Typewriter 

Universnl  keyboard, 
bull  -  beiirins  ciir- 
riiicc,  prints  from 
ribbtm  ;  steel  type, 
nnlimited  speed. 

'•THE  AMERICAN  WAY" 

and  Fa.'sy  I'nyment  Plan 
MiiiK-d  on  ruiueht 

American  Typewriter  Co 

Haolcett  Ulclp.,  het.  liroiidway 
&  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 


Shur-On 


Eye -glasses 


You  don't  I"  >  .Miiii-.Oii  Kye-KliiKKfN  out  of 
shape  in  puttini?  tli.  ni  in.  W  luii  tin  \  im-  iii  llipie's 
no  dimmer  of  their  junipintr  olf.  As  neat  ns  they  are 
ciiiiil'oi  tabic. 

All-hMiics.  At  all  opticians'.  "  Shur-On  "  on  everj  f^ir.  , 
Fully  ):uaranlrp<l  fur  1  year.  Moiinliiijs  replaced  free  of  I 
charge  by  any  opttn.ip  m  the  I'nited  States. 

Valuable   book    free 

"  Rlieologij  "  i.s  lull  nl  inrnniiition  nn  the  care  nfjhe  eyes. 
Send  \is  yiiur  o[itutan's  ii.iiiif  :inii  net  a  copy  irvv. 

H.  kirsttrin  Sons  Ct>  .  Dept.  E, 

Estnblished  IWVl.  Rochester,  N.  V. 


FOR  THE  MAN  WHO  DOESN'T  DRINK 

WHY  buy  insurance  where  you  have  to  pay  the  extra  risk  taken  on  the  life  of  the  drinker,  when  the 

American    Temperance    Life 

255  Broad\vay,  New  York  City 

can  give  temperance  people  tiie  very  safest  kind  of  insurance  at  a  cost  far  below  that  possible  by 
companies  where  tlie  mcmlx'rship  is  promiscuous?  A  postal  card  with  your  age  will  bring  you  an 
interesting  proposition  and  a  money  saver.     Energetic  representatives  wanted  — money  making  offer. 


B.  V.  MASON.  Supt. 


Home  Office,  255  Broadway.  New  York 
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will  you  write  to  us? 

If  we  can  present  to  you  a  plan  whereby  you  can  secure  perfect 
health  and  be  started  on  the  road  to  it  at  our  risk — will  you  coasider  it? 

We  have  no  remedy  to  exploit — no  drugs  to  prescribe.  Our  plan  is 
sane,  sensible,  scientific  diet.  And,  mind  you,  our  way  to  health  is  a 
pleasant  one.     You  do  not  sacrifice  the  good  things  of  life. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it.  Let  us  send  you  the  advance  sheets  of  our 
book,  "The  Battle  Creek  Idea."  It  gives  in  clear,  simple  language  the 
history  of  the  great  dietetic  work  done  at  the  greatest  health  institution 
in  the  world.  It  tells  how  you — whether  ailing  or  only  half  well — can 
be  restored  to  vigorous,  abounding  life. 

Write  for  the  book  today.  Every  day  of  perfect  health  you  miss  is 
gone  forever.  And  every  day  without  perfect  health  means  opportuni^ 
ties  lost,  pleasures  lost,  business  lost.     You  know  this  1 

And  remember — we  prove  to  you  the  truth  of  our  claim.  So  write 
today.     Next  week  you  may  be  on  the  road  to  abiding  health. 

The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  Co.,  Ltd. 


Dept.  C  16 


Battle  Creek,  "Michigan. 
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Bed  Clothing  should  be  wann  and 
light.  Blankets  and  thick  counterpanes 
should  never  be  put  upon  the  bed.  The 
weight  is  depressing,  retains  perspira- 
tion, causes  nightmare  and  is  unhealthy. 
Paper  Blankets  are  warmer  tlian  woolen, 
and  weigh  only  eight  ounces  each.  Made 
of  strong  sterilized  paper,  kid  finish,  will 
not  slip  or  rustle.  Cost  less  than  wash- 
ing Blankets.  They  are  an  application 
of  A  Well-known  Scientific  Principle. 
Every  bed  should  have  one  between 
sheet  and  top  cover.  Price  S300  a  dozen, 
full  size;  or  we  will  send  three  full  size 
for  sample,  postpaid,  for  $1.00. 

WHITELAW  PAPER  GOODS  CO. 
Dept.  2  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Absolutely   Pure    SLnd    Aerated 
Distilled    Water 

made  in  your  own  house  with 

THE   SANITARY   STILL 

witliout  trouble  and  at  trifling 
cost.  Infinitely  superior  to  any 
filter.  Write  for  booklet,  free, 
with  letters  from  prominent 
people.    Agents  wanted. 

A.  H.  PEIRCE   MFQ.    CO., 
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How  "  Miss  Philura,"  enchanted  with  this  creed 
adopts  it  literally,  and  obtains  thereby  various 
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including  a  husband,  is  told  in  Florence  Morse 
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It  furnishes  an  hour's  enjoyable  reading,  and  can 
not  fail  to  move  tender  feelings  as  well  as  to  cause 
smiles." 
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CURRENT   POETRY. 

Laus  Mortis. 

By  Frederic  Lawrence  Knowles 

Who  died  in  Ko.vbury,  Mass.,  September  jg,  at  the  age 

of  36. 

Nay,  why  should  I  fear  Death, 
Who  gives  us  life,  and  in  exchange  takes  breath  ? 

He  is  Uke  cordial  Spring 
That  lifts  above  the  soil  each  buried  thing;  — 

I-ike  Autumn,  kind  and  brief - 
The  frost  that  chills  the  branches,  frees  the  leaf  ;— 

Like  Winter's  stormy  hours 
That  spread  their  fleece  of  snow  to  save  the  flowers  ;— 

The  lordliest  of  all  things- 
Life  lends  us  only  feet.  Death  gives  us  wings ! 

Fearing  no  covert  thrust. 
Let  me  walk  onward,  armed  with  valiant  trust, 

Dreading  no  unseen  knife. 
Across  Death's  threshold  step  from  life  to  life! 

O  all  ye  frightened  folk. 
Whether  ye  wear  a  crown  or  bear  a  yoke, 

Laid  in  one  equal  bed. 
When  once  your  coverlet  of  grass  is  spread 

What  daybreak  need  you  fear  ? 
The  love  will  rule  you  there  which  guides  you  here! 

Where  Life,  the  Sower,  stands. 
Scattering  the  ages  from  his  swinging  hands. 

Thou  waitest,  Reaper  lone. 
Until  the  multitudinous  grain  hath  grown. 

Scythe-bearer,  when  thy  blade 
Harvests  my  flesh,  let  me  be  unafraid  1 

God's  husbandman  thou  art  !— 
In  His  unwithering  sheaves,  oh,  bind  my  heart ! 

— Prom  "  Love  Triumphant!' 


PERSONAL. 

Traits  of  Mayor  Collins.- By  the  death  of 
Mayor  Patrick  A.  Collins  Boston  loses  an  official  of 
high  standards.  Mr.  Collins  was  well  known  through- 
out tlie  nation,  having  been  a  Congressman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts for  six  years  and  Consul-Generalat  London 
for  four  years,  and  an  active  worker  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Democratic  party.  He  was  a  "  politician  who  had 
the  almost  invaluable  habit  of  winning  his  fights," 
says  the  Boston  Transcript,  and  "  not  one  who  went 
after  personal  awards."  The  Transcript  s.'a.ys  further 
in  sketching  his  career : 

"  Mr.  Collins  was  a  good  type  of  the  assimilated 
citizen.  Of  Irish  birth— he  was  born  at  Fermoy,  Cork 
county,  Ireland,  March  12,  1844— he  was  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  thorough  American.  His  family  was 
of  humble  tho  honorable  station  in  their  native  land. 
It  came  to  this  country  poor  in  material  things,  but 
rich  in  determination  to  succeed  in  new  surroundings. 
How  that  ambition  was  realized  was  best  seen  in  the 
career  of  its  youngest  member,  the  late  Mayor,  who 
was  four  years  old  when  he  first  stepped  upon  the 
East  Boston  dock,  and  who  was  destined  to  become 
one  of  the  best  illustrations  in  his  generation  of  the 
possibilities  of  American  citizenship  through  hard 
work  and  sheer  grit. 

"  As  an  orator  Patrick  A.  Collins  had  a  silver 
tongue  that  could  become  a  whip-lash  when  occasion 
arose.  His  speech  at  Albany  on  July  29,  18S4,  did 
much  to  hold  the  Irish  vote  for  Cleveland  against 
Blaine,  and  thousands  of  copies  were  circulated  as 
campaign  documents.  His  speech  on  taking  the  gavel 
as  permanent  chairman  of  the  National  Convention 
of  1S84  has  been  alluded  to.  It  was  notable  for  the  ad- 
mirable condensed  statement  of  Democratic  princi- 
ples which  Mr.  Collins  introduced  into  it;  and  if  he 
had  made  no  other  public  deliverance,  his  St.  Louis 
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speech  would  entitle  him  to  rank  as  one  of  the  great- 
est Democratic  leaders  and  teachers  of  the  period. 

"  Diit  liis  greatest  national  effort  was  probably  his 
speech  seconding  the  nomination  of  Grover  Cleveland 
at  Chicago  in  1892,  when  a  strong  Hill  movement  was 
on  foot.  Collins  only  consented  to  become  a  delegate 
to  that  convention  on  condition  that  he  could  go  as  a 
free  and  unpledged  representative  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Democracy,  and  ai.t  in  that  convention  as  should 
seem  to  him  best  when  the  time  came  for  action. 

"  Patrick  Collins  never  forgot  that  he  was  born  on 
Irish  soil.  His  association  with  tlie  agitation  of  Irish 
questions  on  this  side  of  the  water  began  before  he 
was  twenty-one,  with  a  speech  at  a  Fenian  meeting  in 
Williamsburg,  N.  V.  In  the  Fenian  movement  he 
allied  himself  with  the  conservative  n.en  who  led  at  its 
inception,  with  the  oLject  of  compelling  England  by  a 
d  monstration  of  force  to  take  up  and  act  upon  the 
reforms  demanded;  and  he  worked  zealously  for  some 
time  as  a  lecturer  and  an  'organizer.'  Cut  when, 
alx>ut  1S66,  peaceful  counsels  were  overridden  by  tlie 
violent  faction,  and  the  ridiculous  raid  on  Canada 
•was  planned,  he  withdrew  from  the  organization  witli 
whose  methods  he  was  no  longer  in  sympathy,  and 
had  no  further  connection  with  it. 

"  In  subsequent  years  he  was  an  active  and  influen- 
tial member  of  tlie  Land  and  National  leagues  from 
their  establishment,  advocating  always  peaceful  meas- 
ures and  resisting  the  '  physical-force  men.'  " 


A  Timely  lAugh.— Albert  J.  Beveridge,  United 
States  Senator  from  Indiana,  Iselieves  that  the  direc- 
tion of  his  career  was  completely  changed  by  a  care- 
less laugh.    A  writer  in  Success  quotes  him  as  saying : 

"  When  I  was  a  youth  in  Illinois  I  heard  that  the 
Congressman  from  our  district  intended  to  hold  an  ex- 
amination to  determine  what  young  man  he  sliould 
appoint  to  West  I'oint.  I  pitched  in  and  studied  hard 
for  that  examination,  and  found  it  easy  wlien  I  came 
to  take  it.  Most  of  the  other  fellows  seemed  to  be 
Still  struggling  with  it  when  I  had  finished,  and  I 
was  so  confident  that  I  had  made  few  mistakes  that  I 
was  in  a  pretty  clieerful  frame  of  mind.  This  is  why 
I  lauglied  when  one  of  tiie  strugglers  asked  a  rather 
foolish  question  of  the  ijrofessor  in  charge.  The 
latter  evidently  felt  tliat  the  dignity  of  the  occasion 
had  been  trifled  with,  for  lie  scored  one  per  cent, 
against  me.  When  the  papers  came  to  be  corrected 
this  loss  caused  me  to  fall  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent, 
below  tlie  boy  who  stood  highest  on  tlie  li^t.  He  is  a 
captain  in  the  army  now,  where  I  suppose  I  sliould 
be  had  it  not  Ijeen  for  that  laugh.  I  believe  in  the 
power  of  cheerfulness.  Looking  back,  1  am  rather 
glad  that  I  laughed." 


CURRENT    EVENTS. 

Foreign. 

Russia. 

Septemljer  16.— Batoum  fears  massacres  similar  to 
^  those  at  IJaku.    The  situation  in  the  latter  city 

is  reported  improved;  more  troops  are  sent  to 
the  Caucasus. 

The  Russian  Emperor  and  Empress  and  their 
cliildren  start  on  a  cruise  in  I'iiiiiish  waters. 

September  18. — The  situation  in  the  Caucasus  is 
still  serious.  'I'atars  continue  savage  attacks  on 
Armenians  wherever  possible. 

September  20.  — The  jail  at  Riga  is  attacked  by  a 
mob,  and  two  political  leaders  are  released. 

SeptemlxT  22.— In  Warsaw  an  atteniijt  is  made  to 
'  blow  up  a  bank,  and  in  Lodz  twenty  thousand 

men  go  on  strike. 

Othhk  FoKEir.N  News. 

September  17.    Secretary  Tpft  sails  from  Yokohama 
'  for  ^lan   Francisco;  the  Secretary  says  that  he 

found  no  aiiti-toreigii  feeling  iu  Japan.  A  de- 
spatcli  from  'J"okyo  says  that  the  tity  is  still 
undur  martial  law,  tho  there  is  no  sign  of  dis- 
order. 

September  18.    The  Czar  decides  to  call  a  second 
peace  conference  at  The  Hague. 
Russia  protests  to  the  Sultan  regarding  the  forti- 
.    fications  which  Tui key  is  building  on  the  lios- 
IJOrus. 

M.  Witle  reaches  Plymouth ;  he  derlares  that 
Japanese  discontent  will  not  delay  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  peace  treaty. 


1 


September  10.— A  report  from 
(Jenural  Keyes,  President  of 


Panama  says  that 
,     .       -  Columbia,  cieclared 

jutiiscK  dictator  on  Septemlxir  8,  .ifter  imprison- 
ing the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
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or  liiiiKlollii  lyour  expense  will  only  be  the  eost  of  postime  iind  the  musie  you  usi-.  to  be  piiid  for  ns  needed'     We 

leMeh  l>\  iiinil  only  nnd  ^uantiUee  Huee'-ss  or  money  refunded.     Hundn-ds  writi' :     "Wish  T   hud  henrd  of  you  before." 

Wriiu  to-diiy.    Address:         I'.   H.   M4'II«><»1.  4>F  inrM4',    llo.x   'HHi,    1»  I'nioii   Square,   Now  York,   K.  V. 

Readers  of  Tuk  Literary  Digest  arc  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Perfect  j 

Trans=  I 

mission  ^ 
of  the 


Built  upon 
principles  acknowledged 
to  be  the  only  correct  ones,  mechanically, 
for  its  particular  duty,  the  Cadillac  trans- 
mission combines  strength,  durability  and 
quietness,  involving  complete  utility  of 
power  and  requiring  the  least  possible  at- 
tention. With  the  aid  of  this  wonderful 
piece  of  mechanism  the  Cadillac  approaches 
closely  to  being  actually  trouble-proof,  and  is 
the  most  economically  maintained  of  all 
motor  cars.  The  transmission  of  the  four- 
cylinder  car  affords  three  speeds  forivard — 
the  first  and  only  car  with  the  planetary 
gear  system  to  offer  this  advantage. 

Runabout,  $750:  Tonneau  car,  $900;  Light 
Touring  car,  $950;  Four-cylinder  car,  $2,800. 
Wrxte  for  catalog  AD,  and  address  of  nearest 
dealer,  where  vou  may  try  a  Cadillac 

CADILLAC  AUTOMOBILE  CO..  Detroit. 

Meml>er  A.  L.  A.  M, 


Inrue 
CADI 


I 


|5% 


on  Small 
Savings 


qPHE  ad- 
vantage 
of  location,  a 
large  busi- 
ness handled 
at     minimum 


cost,  and  always  increasing  value  of  securities,  enable 
us  to  distribute  a  larger  proportion  of  the  earnings 
of  safely  invested  funds  than  small  investors  usually 
secure  5  per  cent,  instead  of  3, ■'2  or  4  per  cent. 
Full  intormation  concerning  the  Company  —  its 
strength,  reputation  and  record,  its  investors  and 
borrowers,  and  its  safe  system  of  caring  for  mail 
investments  of  jSas.oo  and  up- 
ward, will  be  sent  on  request. 

Assets S1,J.".0,000 

Surplus  und  PruUtii    .   $lo(>,UOO 

Under  Netv    York  Jiankinri   De- 
partmint  Hiiperrision . 

INDUSTRIAL     SAVINGS 

AND    LOAN    CO. 
.\o.  9  Times  Bids. .  li'wav,  X.  Y.  City 


What  Is  Daus' Tip-Top? 


TO  PROVE  thatDaus'  "Tip-top" 
is  the  best  and  simplest  device  for 
making    J  OO   t'opit's   from   pen- 
written  and  50  Copies  from  type- 
written   original,  we  will   ship 
complete    duplicator,  cap    size, 
-^vitlioiit    deposit^    on    ten 
(lO)  tiay.s' trial. 
Price  $7.50  less  trade  ^  J"  nnf 
discount  of  H3\7'  or  »tf%f  MCI 
THE  FEI.IX  A.  UAITM  DIPLICVTOR  CO. 
Dau.x  Itiiildiii;^,  111  Joliii  St.,  i\ew  V«»ik  City 


n/IY  FREE  BOOK 

Is  called  "How  Money  Grows"  and  tells;  How  | 

i to  tell  a  good  investment;    liow  to  invest  small  sums; 
h-nv  you  can  convert  $ioo  into  $358.83;    how  to  guard 
against  poor  investments,  etc.,  etc.     If  you  are  able  to 
save  $10  or  more  a  month  from  your  income  you  should  I 
not  fail  to  own  a  copy.     Not  AN  ADVERTISEMENT  of  I 
anyinvestment  but  full  to  the  brim  with  information  that  | 
everyone  should  possess  befi^re  they  invest  a  dollar.  Ask  1 
for  it  on  a  postal  and  111  send  it  FREE  by  return  maiU  | 
^^.  M.  0STRANDER,599  North  Amerlcw  BIdg..  Philada. 


BUY  FURS?.MAKER 

Albrecht,  St.  Paul,  has  made  furs  for  50  years  in  the 
center  of  America's  Fur  Region.  Send  for  our  cata- 
log, the  world's  authority  on  fur  fashions;  it  con  tains 
looillust  rations.  Describes  and  gives  prices  of  every 
thing  in  furs.  Costs  us  50c.,  yoursfor4C.  in  stamps. 

t.  ALBRECHT  cc  oON,  st.  paul,  minn.' 

America's  Great  Fur  Shop 


WEDDING 


INVITATIONS 

100  for  $3.50 

Announcementa,  etc.  Latest  Btvles,  best  quality 
mil  Hisrh  Grade  VisitinsCarde,  50c.  Samples  free 
The  Estabrook  Press,  133  W.  Tremont  St. ,  Boston 


Turkey  is  reported  to  have  yielded  somewhat  in 

regard  to  riglits  of  .\merican  citizens   in   tliat 

country. 
The  French  Minister  at  Caracas  protests  against 

the  Government's  action  in  closing  tlie  1-rench 

cable  land  stations. 

September  20.— President  Castro  replies  to  th» 
French  protest,  declining  to  treat  with  I'rance 
througli  the  latter's  minister  at  Caracas. 

Dr.  Thomas  John  I5arnardo,  founder  and  director 
of  philanthropic  institutions,  dies  in  London. 

Adolf  Hedin,  known  as  the  father  of  the  Riksdag, 
dies  at  Stockholm. 

September  21.-  The  commissioners  of  Norway  and 
Sweden  continue  their  delilaerations  at  Kalstadt. 

Cuba  apologizes  for  the  defilement  of  the  shield  of 
the  American  Consulate  at  Cienfuegos. 

September  22.  -  Paris  reports  that  complete  accord 
on  the  Moroccan  conference  has  been  reached 
betw'een  France  and  Germany. 

In  a  fight  between  Liberals.  Moderates,  and  police- 
men at  Cienfuegos,  Cuba,  Congressman  Villu- 
endas,  Liberal  leader,  and  the  Chief  of  Police  of 
the  city  are  killed.  Troops  are  sent  from  Havana 
to  the  scene  of  the  disorders. 

Venezuela's  action  toward  Mr.  Taigny,  French 
Minister  at  Caracas,  is  considered  offensive  by 
France,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  latter  will  de- 
mand a  disavowal. 

Panama,  it  is  said,  is  negotiating  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Costa  Rica. 

Domestic. 

September  16.— The  President's  suggestions  to  the 
canal  engineers  calling  for  speed  in  construction 
are  made  public. 

A  move  is  under  way  in  Chicap;o  toward  wholesale 
disfranchisement  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
authorities  to  question  applicants  for  citizen- 
ship papers  on  their  views  of  anarchy,  as  re- 
quirea  by  the  law  passed  after  the  assassination 
of  McKinley. 

September  17. — Brig.-Gen.  Daniel  W.  Benham,  re- 
tired, dies  at  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

Ex-Judge  Parker  issues  a  statement  in  which  he 
attacks  the  principle  of  raids  on  trust  funds  for 
the  corruption  of  the  electorate. 

New  York  immigration  officials  order  the  deporta- 
tion of  Roumaine  Daurignac,  brother  of  Mme. 
Humbert,  on  the  ground  tnat  he  is  an  e.x-convict 
of  France. 

September  18. —  President  Morton,  of  the  Equitable, 
announces  that  the  Equitable  will  make  no 
more  campaign  contributions.  Senator  Depew 
says  that  the  English  custom  as  to  publicity  in 
campaign  expenditures  should  obtain  in  this 
country. 

September  ig.— The  United  States  Attorney-Gen- 
eral's office  refuses  the  offer  of  G.  W.  Beavers, 
charged  with  complicity  in  the  postal  frauds,  to 
confess  and  then  oDtain  a  light  sentence. 

September  20.— John  A.  McCall,  President  of  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  testifies 
before  the  Insurance  Investigating  Committee  in 
defense  of  the  contributions  to  the  Republican 
campaiorn  fund,  and  charges  that  the  Democrats 
also  "chased  him  for  money."  Judge  Parker 
and  W.  F.  Sheehan,  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  deny  that  they  so- 
licited funds  from  the  New  York  Life. 
The  New  England  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation meet  in  Atlantic  City,  and  starts  a  move- 
ment to  make  the  organization  national. 

John  Mitchell,  president  of  the  Mine  Workers, 
reiterates  his  demand  for  an  eight-hour  day  in  a 
speech  at  Lykens,  Pa. 

September  21.— Mr.  Perkins,in  the  insurance  investi- 
gation, gives  details  of  many  joint  deals  and  of 
transactions  besween  the  New  York  Life  and  J. 
P.  Morgan  &  Co. 

Four  officials  of  the  Schwarzschild  &  Sulzberger 
Co.,  packers,  are  fined  $25,000  in  Chicago,  after 
pleading  guilty  of  conspiring  to  accept  railroad 
rebates. 

September  22.— The  Insurance  Investigating  Com- 
mittee begins  work  on  the  Equitable  Life  As- 
surance Society. 


The  IVIain  Point.—"  Now,  Bobbie,  I  hope  you 
haven't  been  naughty  and  peeked  into  the  parlor  at 
the  young  man  who  is  visiting  your  sister.  Come, 
now,  confess." 

"  I  couldn't  help  it,  maw.    I " 

"  ^Vhat  did  you  see  ?  "—Smart  Set. 


THE  FATORITE. 

Sauce  is  a  necessary  addition  to  meats,  gravies  and  soups. 
The  greatest  sauce  is  Worcestershire  and  the  one  peerless 
brand  of  Worcestershire  is  Lea  &  Perrins'.  All  the  world 
knows  that  and  all  the  world  calls  for  its  favorite.  The 
market  is  flooded  with  spurious  imitations  of  which  con- 
sumers should  beware  and  look  for  the  trade-mark. 


REA 


ues 


;^ 


MORTCACEg 
UFE  iNSURANCi 

Stocks 


8 


P^Ox 


THERE  ARE 


TO  INVEST 


MONEY 


WHICH  IS  BEST? 


When  you  read  our  booklet,  "Hints 
and  Helps  to  Investors,"  you  will 
be  able  to  exercise  that  judgment 
necessary  to  the  selection  of  an 
investment  both  safe  and  profitable. 

Years  of  training  as  bankers  has 
given  us  keen  insight  into  invest- 
ment values  and  opportunities. 

We  now  have  an  investment  offer- 
ing of  unusual  merit  at  an  extremely 
attractive  price.  Full  data  upon 
request. 

A.    N.    Chandler   &   Co. 

BANKERS 

111    BROADWAY,    NEW  YORK 

BOURSE,    PHILADELPHIA 


"  Hints  and  Helps  to  Investors,"  is 
a  study  of  investments  well  worth 
reading.  It  may  be  had  by  sending 
your  name  and  address,  which,  for 
convenience,  may  be  written  on  the 
margin  of  this  page  and  mailed  to  us. 


Boody,McLellan®.Co. 
BanUcrs 

57  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Members  ol'  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


ORDERS  EXECUTED  FOR  CJSH 

OR  ON  MARGIN 

Interest  allowed  on  deposits  subject  to  cheque 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

Albany  Poughkeepsie  New  Haven 

Hartford,  Bridgeport  and  Brooklyn 
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TARTARLITHINE 

A  prominent  physician  writes  : 

Dear  Sirs  : — Replying  to  yours  on  the  use  of 
tartarlithine  as  a  remedy  in  gout,  I  «-illsay  that 
the  verdict  is  unanimous  in  its  favor.  1  have 
used  it  in  the  treatment  of  about  a  dozen  cases 
of  my  own  with  results  that  are  little  less  than 
wonderful.  The  characteristic  feature  of  its 
action  is  the  rapidity  and  promptness  with 
which  patients  improve  uncfer  its  use.  An 
improvement  is  noticeable  in  24  hours. 


Rheumatism 


Tartirli thine  rarely  fails  because  it  supplies 
the  blood  with  the  necessary  substances  to  dis- 
solve and  remove  the  poison  of  rheumatism — 
uric  acid.  We  want  every  sufferer  to  try  it, and 
will  send  a  sample  package  with  our  booklet  on 
thecureof  rheumatism  free  to  every  applicant. 

Prescribed   and    endorsed  by   the 
leading  physicians  0/  the  country. 

Ask    Yovjr    Doctor    Abovit    It 

Free  sample  and  our  booklet  on  the 
cure  of  Rheumatism  sent  on  request 

McKesson  &  Bobbins  "'>,r;vr«%'*- 

Sole  agents  /or  tlie  Tartarlithine  Co. 


Whitman  Saddle 

The  one  Hiiddlc  nlwnys  preferrod  by 
diHcriminiitinK  ridorn.  It  isthehiKh- 
est  tyixMif  the  saddler's  nrt.  Correct 
in  every  line  always  comfortable  for 
the  horse  and  rider.  Complete  oata- 
louue  sent  free,  showing  the  Whitman 
for  men  and  women,  and  everything 
from  "  Saddle  to  Spur."     Address 

The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co..  101  riiambers  St 

Successors  to  The  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 

Carefully  sideeted  and  systematically  arranged  for  the 
historical  study  of  (ireek  and  Italian  Art.  In  sets  of  fiOO. 
%K.  One  cent  each  or  SO  cents  [ler  hundred.  Address  pos- 
tal for  ratalniriies.  .» IIT  nKI'AKTMK^VT,  IIITKR.%r 
Ot*  I  \IVKI(8IT\'  TK.WKI..  -JOI  Clari'udoii  IHiX.., 
Boston. 


^^ 


C^^^~ 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE    ROLLERS 

Hear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 
Hartshorn  on  label. 

VIood  Rollers.    Tin  Rollers. 


Money  Wanted  we  ^di  6^  First 

■^  »»•■■■•«»••  Mortgage  I'arm 
Loans  to  investors.  Pay  jf  on  small  sums.  List  of 
loans,  liookk't  "We're  Right  on  the  (iround"  infor- 
mation, etc..  sent  free.  K.J.  LANDKIt  ii  CO.,  IJox 
8,  OfhikI  ForkH,  N.  D. 


GINSENG 


»25.000.00  made   from    half  acre. 
Kasily  grown  in  Gard(!n  or  Farm. 
Koots  anri  seeds   for  sale.      Send 
4c.  for  riostage  .ind  get  booklet  C  O,  telling  all   about  it. 

McDowell  ginseng  gakijen,     •     joplin,  mo. 


We  have  just  published  a  handsome  new 
ciri'iilar  of  F.  Berkeley  Smith's  trilogy  of 
lMi(>k><  on  Paris  with  ninny 

Pictures   of   Parisian   Life 

by  the  author  and  by  famous  French  artists.  It  will  b(» 
mailed  free  upon  re(iuest.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
Publishers,  44-60  East  'JSd  Stroot.  New  York. 


FREE 


Qizsimsa 


12  Com  Killing  Plasters. 
COKNO  removes  corns. 
Ruilds  new  skin.  A  heaven- 
ly  reli'-'f.  Si:nii  Quahtek 
Now.  No  cure,  money  back. 
Sample  2  cent  stamp. 
ii£iiT  suri'LV  €0.,  Soi«  nrro.,  i>r|>i.  »;,  joliet,  ili..s. 

Also  Drug  and  Shuu  Stores. 


orn 


CORNO   REMOVES    CORNS 


CATARRH 


Hnot  return  It.      Box  29.      E.  .1.  WOUST.  Ashland.  Oh 


Ts  easily  relieved  with  the 
CO-RO-NA.  I  will  mail 
it  on  .I  days'  trial  FREE. 
If  satisfai-tory  send  me  $1, 
"    bio. 


THE  tex!cographer:s 
^  JjasyQhair 


In  this  cohimn,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is 
consulted  as  arbiter. 

"C.  J.  W.,"  Washington,  D.  C— "Which  is  the  cor- 
rect usage  in  these  two  sentences  (the  meaning  is  that 
the  person  is  not  well)  ?  '  I  feel  bad  ' ;  ' I  feel  haUli/.'  " 

"I  feel  bad"  is  correct  in  the  sense  cited. 
An  article  was  printed  in  the  "  Lexicographer's 
Easy  Chair"  for  April  15,  1905,  on  this  knotty 
point,  giving  illustrations  of  the  proper  use  of 
the  adverb  and  of  the  adjective. 

"  L.  E.  B.,"  Mobile,  Ala.—"  Do  you  suppose  the  writer 
intended  by  the  use  of  the  word  '  lashions '  to  convey 
the  idea  of  'lashings'  in  the  following  sentence, 
'Colonel  Watterson  and  the  President  furnished 
lashions  of  copy  to  the  daily  papers  in  the  first  week 
of  August,'  or  is  it  a  new  word  V  " 

We  believe  the  writer  meant  "lashings." 
The  word  is  sometimes  spelled  "  lashins,"  but 
we  are  unable  to  find  any  authority  for  spelling 
"  lashions  "  in  our  books  of  reference. 

"C.  W.  S.,"  Chicago,  111.— "Will  you  please  state 
whether  the  sentences  '  Every  price  is  reduced  to  but  a 
vei7  small  part  of  the  regular  value'  and  'The  prices 
are  decidedly  below  regular  values '  are  grammatically 
correct?" 

Both  sentences  are  grammatically  correct,  al- 
though the  first  could  have  been  more  simply 
expressed.  "But"  in  that  sentence  is  used  as 
an  adverb  with  the  sense  of  "  only." 

"A.  V.  M.,"  Baltimore,  Md.— "I  do  not  find  the  word 
'intransigent'  in  Webster's  Unabridged.  Please  in- 
form me  if  you  know  of  such  a  word." 

The  word  "  intransigent  "  is  defined  on  page 
944,  column  3,  of  the  Standard  Dictionary  as 
"Refusing  to  agree  or  compromise;  irrecon- 
cilable :  said  especially  of  a  political  faction." 

"R.  A.  C,"  Boston,  Mass.— "Plea.se  let  me  know 
whether,  in  speaking  of  three  old  ladies,  the  sentence 
'  Two  of  them  have  each  a  daughter  who  lives  with 
them  and  lakes  care  of  them  '  is  grammatically  wrong 
as  it  stands  or  not." 

T1h>  sentence  is  ambiguous.  If  we  under- 
stand its  meaning  it  sliould  be  reconstructed  to 
read  as  follows:  "Each  of  two  of  the  three 
ladies  has  a  daughter  who  lives  with  her  and 
takes  care  of  her." 

"  C.  M.  H.,"  Buffalo,  N.  Y.— "  AVill  you  kindly  explain 
the  propriety  of  the  u.sc  of  the  phrase  'to  it '  in  the  sen- 
tence '  See  to  it  that  you  are  here  "f' 

Tlie  phrase  "  to  it"  in  the  sense  used  is  good 
idiomatic  English.  Compare  phrase  "  to  see 
to"  under  tlie  verb  "see"  in  the  Standard 
Dictionary,  page  1G18,  column  3. 

",I.  A.  }I.,"  Washington,  D.  C— "  On  page  laW  of  the 
Standard  the  word  'over,'  in  the  .sense  of  'more  than,' 
is  cla.ssed  as  a  preposition.  An  example  is  given: 
'  Ovei-  live  hundred  pounds.'  If  another  word  of  simi- 
lar grammatical  worth  be  substituted,  it  is  invariably 
an  adverb:  as.  'nidrlii  five  hundreil  pounds';  '  c  .r- 
(ifllii  live  hundred  pounds,'  etc.,  while  there  is  no  im- 
aided  preiwsition  that  will  perform  this  oUlce." 

The  Standard  is  correct  in  characterizing 
"  over"  as  a  preposition  in  tliesen.se  "  in  excess 
of."  As  examples  of  unaided  prepositions 
which  may  be  similarly  applied,  compare  the 
Standard's  definitions  of  the  prepositions  "  be- 
yond "  and  "  tinder." 

"T.  S.,"  New  York.— "Is  'likely'  in  the  following 
sentence  cori-ect  't  '  If  Ibis  i)lan  Is  carried  out  the  gun- 
boat Princeton  will  /i7«/j/ be  selected  for  the  mission.'  " 

The  Standard  Dictionary  (p.  1031,  col.  1) 
.sanctions  the  use  of  "  likely  "  as  an  adverb,  de- 
fining it  as  follows  :  "  In  all  probability  ;  prob- 
ably ;  as,  very  likely  I  shall  visit  Europe  next 
summer." 


The    Most    Live     Periodical 
Devoted  to  Missions 

W  MISSIONARY  REVIEW 
=0F  THE  WORLD= 

OCTOBER    NUMBER    READY 

Just  stop  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  many 
valuable  features,  both  interesting,  entertain- 
ing, an<l  instructive  of  the  October  number. 
Here  is  the  rich  variety  for  the  coming  month, 
typical,  by  the  way,  of  every  month. 

The  Effect  of  Japan's  Success  on 

IVTicclr^nc  Jn    Acia     'I'^is  ^^TV  important  sub- 

iviissions  m  Asia  j^^,  ^^  ^.^^^^^.  ^„^j  ^^^^_ 

ciously  treated  by  Dr.  William  Ashmore,  for  more 
than  fifty  years  a  resident  of  China  and  a  close  stu- 
dent of  Oriental  history.  It  is  a  timely  discussion 
and  throws  much  light  on  the  probable  outcome  of 
the  war  from  a  missionary  standpoint. 

The  Voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 

fUj,    CUi4t>rUlKL      '^R-  ARTHUR  T.  PlERSON,  WhO 

iiic  v-iiurt-iica  jjjjg  recently  returned  from  the 
scenes  of  the  revival  of  Wales,  draws  what  have 
been  to  him  the  great  lessons  which  God  would 
teach  the  American  churches  through  this  famous 
movement.    It  is  a  message  of  deep  significance. 

The  Summer   Missionary   Campaigii 

ir\  T^f-ar  Vort  The  picturesque  and  effective 
111  i^cw  X  uia.  ^.Qj.^  ^^jjg  j^jj.  jjjg  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  masses  in  the  Summer  months  is  graphi- 
cally set  forth  here  by  facts,  incidents  and  figures, 
by  one  of  those  who  has  been  in  the  midst  of  the 
the  fight.    It  has  a  lesson  for  all  city  pastors. 

An  African  Missionary  in  Africa 

Here  Rev.  W.  H.  Sheppard,  F.R.G.S.,  a  Negro  mis- 
sionary, tells  in  picturesque  and  thrilling  language 
the  story  of  his  experiences  as  a  pioneer  among  the 
Cannibals  of  Central  Africa.  It  makes  excellent 
reading  for  missionary  meetings. 

Recent  Statistics  of  Missions  in 

China    ^^^-  ^-  ^-  Beach,  F.R.G.S..  gives  the 
latest  facts  and  figures  relating  to  the 
progress  of  missions  in  China.    An  important  con- 
tribution of  special  interest. 

The  Missionary  Aspects  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition 

Dr.  James  A.  Clarke  describes  the  work  of  mis- 
sionaries that  have  made  this  Exposition  possible 
and  the  lessons  it  teaches. 

Offii't*  AffJrti'c  on  Japan,  Africa,  Russian  Pris- 
vyiiicr   rxr  utiles    oners,  lessons  and  news  from  all 

the  mission  fields  of  the  world. 

Every  live,  up-to-date  Christian  man  or  wom- 
an will  find  every  issue  of  this  enterprising 
monthly  full  of  meaty  articles  on  timely  relig- 
ious topics  by  the  world's  foremost  authorities. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


BREAK-UP   OF   THE   OPPOSITION    TO 
TAMMANY. 

'  I  ^HE  reelection  of  Mayor  McClellan  in  New  York  city  is  pre- 
*■  dieted  by  all  impartial  observers  since  the  "  Fusion"  forces 
gave  up  their  attempts  to  agree,  last  week.  "  I  think  McClellan 
will  be  reelected  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,"  says  Senator  Piatt; 
and  Dr.  Parkhurst  agrees  that  "he  will  probably  win."  Even  the 
strongly  Republican  New  York  Press  admits  the  possibility  of 
"record-breaking  disaster  "  for  the  Republicans;  while  TAe  Tam- 
many Times,  exultant  at  the  prospect  of  a  Democratic  walkover, 
predicts  in  a  burst  of  sentiment  that  "  as  the  first  McClellan  saved 
his  country's  cause,"  so  "  will  the  gallant  Mayor  of  New  York 
achieve  deserved  triumph  !  " 
Dr.  Parkhurst  says: 

"  McClellan  has  given  the  city  a  clean  administration  as  far  as  it 
was  possible.  He  has  been  handicapped  by  the  organization  back 
of  him,  and  yet  he  has  shown  by  his  actions  in  many  respects  that 
he  did  not  sell  himself  body  and  soul  to  Tammany  Hall.  It  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of  that  McClellan,  no  matter  what  some  of  those 
associated  with  him  may  be,  is  a  gentleman,  and  has  the  instincts 
of  a  gentleman. 

"  I  believe  for  this  reason  that  if  McClellan  runs  for  Mayor,  he 
will  probably  win  in  the  race,  for  there  is  no  urgent  matter  or  ques- 
tion for  the  consideration  of  the  people  of  this  city  at  this  time." 

Jacob  A.  Riis,  too,  who  can  not  be  accused  of  sympathy  for 
Tammany  Hall,  declares  similarly  : 

"  In  the  last  campaign  I  worked  against  Mr.  McClellan,  but  he 
has  given  us  such  a  good  administration  that  I  take  back  all  I  said 
against  him  at  that  time,  and  will  support  him  if  he  is  renomi- 
nated. I  regard  it  as  useless  to  think  of  electing  any  other  man  in 
the  city  of  New  York  at  this  time. 

"The  only  way  in  which  Tammany  can  be  beaten  is  on  the  issue 
of  bad  government,  and  this  year  that  can  not  enter  into  the  cam- 
paign." 

/]*<?  IVorM  {\nd.  Dem.)says  of  the  expected  McClellan  victory  : 

"A  McClellan  walkover  must  inevitably  be  a  Murphy  walk- 
over.    It  must  mean  the  complete  Murphyization  of  the  govern- 


ment of  New  York  and  the  subjugation  of  the  city  lo  the  Tam- 
many boss  Murphy  will  have  a  right  to  feel  that  New  York  has 
given  him  a  vote  of  confidence;  tiiat  it  has  given  the  New  York 
Trucking  and  Contracting  Company  a  vote  of  confidence;  that  it 
has  given  McAdoo  and  a  demoralized  Police  Department  a  vote 
of  confidence  :  that  it  has  given  Hopper  and  jerry-building  a  vote 
of  confidence  ;  that  it  has 
given  Oakley  and  a  de- 
crepit Water  Department 
a  vote  of  confidence  ;  that 
it  has  given  the  Remsen 
gas-grab  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence;  that  it  has  given 
Pallas  and  a  political 
l)ark  system  a  vote  of 
confidence— that,  in  short, 
it  has  given  a  vote  of 
confidence  to  Tammany 
Hall,  to  Tammany  Hall's 
leader,  to  Tammany 
Hall's  .sordid  practises, 
and  to  everything  Tam- 
many Hall  represents. 

"  Here  is  a  magnificent 
city  to  loot.  Its  budget 
is  already  $117,000,000  a 
year  and  growing — an  an- 
nual per-capita  tax  of 
nearly  $30  to  be  levied  by 
Tammany  upon  every 
man.  woman,  and  ciiild  in 
New  York.  In  addition, 
$60,000,000  obtained  by 
the  sale  of  bonds  is  to  be 
spent — altogether  a  total 
of  more  than  $220  for 
each  average  family. 
Truly  an  imperial  prize. 
What  rich  feeding  at  the 
public  crib  for  the  Tam- 
many placemen  I 

"'  During  the  next  four 
years  contracts  aggregat- 
ing nearly  $250,000,000 
will  be  let  for  subway  and 
tunnel  construction  and 
the  improvement  of  trans- 
portation. What  chances 
for  '  honest  graft '  ! 

"There  can  be  only  one  meaning  to  a  McClellan  walkover. 
New  York  will  have  a  government  of  Charles  F.  Murphy,  by 
Charles  F.  Murphy,  and  for  Charles  F.  Murphy,  with  all  that  it 
implies.  McClellan's  walkover  will  he  Murphy's  walkover,  and 
four  years  hence  the  people  who  are  complaining  of  bad  govern- 
ment in  New  York  now  are  likely  to  have  a  chance  to  refer  lo  this 
interregnum  of  moderation  as  an  era  of  reform. 

"  The  real  graft,  the  real  plunder,  the  real  corruption,  will  come 
when  Murphy's  government  is  safely  installed  lor  four  years  of 
unrestrained  operations." 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  futile  etifort  to  fuse  was  the  appear- 
ance of  the  "  Municipal  Ownership  League,"  of  which  William  R. 
Hearst  is  supposed  to  be  the  moving  spirit.  Mr.  Hearst  opposes 
both  Mayor  McClellan  and  District  Attorney  Jerome,  while  the 
Citizens'  Union  wanted  to  run  Jerome  for  Mayor.  The  Republi- 
can organization  wanted  Judge  Gaynor  for  the  mayoralty  nomina- 
tion, but  the  Citizens'  Union  would  not  consent.      In  the  absence 
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MAYOR  MCCLELLAN, 

Whose  administration  has  left  his  oppon- 
ents without  an  issue  strong  enough  to  make 
them  forget  their  differences. 
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of  any  strong  issue  against  Tammany,  these 
differences  were  fatal  to  fusion.  The  Citizens' 
Union  is  now  expected  to  devote  all  its  ef- 
forts to  the  reelection  of  the  District  At- 
torney. Mr.  Hearst's  American,  which  has 
supported  Tammany  in  previous  campaigns, 
now  says  of  the  Tammany  leader  and  the 
Mayor: 

"  Suppose  it  was  announced  that  Charles  F. 
Murphy  was  going  to  nominate  himself  for 
Mayor  of  New  York?  fie  could  do  it  just  as 
well  as  he  can  nominate  the  man  who,  as 
Mayor,  has  been  nothing  more  than  his  clerk, 
handling  New  York  city  as  tho  it  was  merely 
a  branch  of  the  Murphy  Contracting  Com- 
pany, and  handling  it  so  effectively  in  that  in- 
terest that  Charles  F.  Murphy  is  to-day  sev- 
eral times  a  millionaire,  with  a  country  place 
like  a  ducal  seat,  with  yachts  and  automobiles. 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  great  wealth.  Of 
course  Murphy  will  not  nominate  himself  be- 
cause he  knows  that  to  do  so  would  bring  out 
against  him  every  citizen  with  an  ounce  of 
civic  decency  in  his  system,  but  he  intends  to 
be  Mayor,  if  he  can,  just  as  he  has  been  for 
the  past  two  years 

"On  another  page  of  T/ic  .liiicncan  this 
morning  is  printed  some  of  the  details  of  the  recent  primaries,  at 
which  were  chosen  the  delegates  who  will  present  McClellan's 
name  to  the  people  of  New  York.  These  men  got  the  coveted 
privilege  of  doing  wliat  Murphy  tells  them  to  do  by  means  of 
bribery  and  intimidation  of  the  rankest  sort.  Gangs  of  plug-uglies 
and  ballot-box  stuffers  invaded  the  city,  and,  with  pistol,  knife,  and 
club,  as  well  as  with  fraud  and  perjury,  made  it  certain  that  no  rebels 
against  the  boss  should  by  any  chance  get  into  the  convention. 

"They  drove  away  from  the  voting-booths  respectable  citizens 
and  voted  their  names  themselves.     In  one  district  Mr.  Frawley, 


pay  every  man  who  actually  participated  in 
the  primaries  twodollars  and  a  half  for  his  vote. 
"  How  do  the  people  of  the  greatest  city  in 
America  like  the  idea  of  their  Mayor  being 
selected  by  the  thieves  and  thugs  who  domi- 
nated the  city  last  Tuesday?  If  Murphy 
nominated  himself  the  whole  city  would  rise 
in  a  fury  of  indignation  ;  why  should  there  be 
any  less  indignation  when  he  contemptuously 
designates  a  substitute  whose  absolute  sub- 
serviency has  been  demonstrated  through  two 
years;  who  has  never  stopped  a  Murphy  job 
or  inaugurated  a  measure  that  did  not  bear 
the  O.  K.  of  the  boss?  That  just  such  an 
uprising  of  the  people  against  the  Murphy- 
McClellan  n'l^^iDie  is  imminent  is  indicated  by 
a  hundred  signs.  The  people  have  had  a 
lesson,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  they  did  not 
take  a  course  that  will  prevent  a  continuation 
of  the  svstem." 


R.    KULTON    CUTTING, 


Leader  of  the  Citizens'  Union.  Senator 
Piatt  says  tlie  fusion  forces  should  have  run 
Cutting  for  Mayor. 
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UISTRICT-ATTORNEV  JEROME, 

Whose  candidacy  for  reelection  promises  to  be  the  most  interesting  feature  of 

the  New  \'ork  campaign. 

when  the  votes  were  counted,  got  more  than  four  hundred  votes  in 
excess  of  the  total  legal  vote  of  the  district,  and  the  aggregate  of 
all  the  votes  was  more  than  50  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  number 
that  could  lawfully  have  been  cast.     Enough  money  was  spent  to 


FIGHTING    "  JIM-CROWISM  "   IN 
NASHVILLE. 

THE  efforts  to  separate  the  races  in  the 
street-cars  of  the  South  ^re  not  at  all  to 
the  liking  of  the  negroes;  but  the  Springfield 
Republican  thinks  these  efforts  are  working 
wonders  in  "  developing  the  self-reliance  and  independence  of  the 
colored  race. "  Last  year  the  negroes  of  Jacksonville,  Fla. .  as  a  pro- 
test against  a  "  Jim-Crow  "  car  law,  operated  a  car-line  of  their 
own  and  maintained  for  a  short  time  an  effective  boycott  of  the 
other  cars.  The  negroes  of  Nashville  are  now  doing  about  the 
same  thing,  and  the  Afro-American  newspapers  are  heartily  en- 
couraging them  in  their  efforts.  They  have  formed  a  transporta- 
tion company  in  self-protection,  as  they  say.  "  against  the  treat- 
ment which  they  receive  on  the  street-railways  there,  where  they 
are  permitted  only  to  sit  in  certain  separate  seats."  A  law  was 
passed  several  months  ago  granting  the  conductors  of  the  street- 
cars power  of  police  to  remove  objectionable  passengers  from  any 
seat  in  the  car  and  to  arrest  whoever  refuses.  It  is  worded  to  apply 
to  both  the  whites  and  the  blacks,  but  the  negroes  claim  it  is  di- 
rected only  against  them.  A  boycott  has  been  in  effect  for  some 
time,  and  to  make  it  more  effective  the  negroes  organized  the 
Union  Transportation  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $25,000.  The 
busine.ss,  which  began  by  using  wagons  and  other  available  vehicles, 
hasl)een  improved  upon,  and  now  five  large  automobiles  have  been 
purchased  and  will  be  run  on  regular  schedules.  But  in  the  mean 
time  an  effort  will  be  made  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  law. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Parrish,  one  of  the  stockholders  of  the  company,  de- 
clares that  "  the  purpose  of  the  company  is  to  give  the  negroes  of 
Nashville  equal  rights  with  the  whites  as  passengers."  and  he  adds 
that  the  whites  will  not  be  excluded.  In  fact  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  "  as  automobiles  are  something  of  a  novelty  in  Nashville,  we 
expect  that  whites  will  patronize  "  the  line.  The  New  York  Age 
(Afro-American),  in  praising  the  negroes  of  Nashville,  observes : 
"  (iod  helps  those  who  help  themselves.  And  an  ounce  of  nerve 
and  hustle  is  worth  a  ton  of  slink  and  whine."  And  the  Nashville 
Clarion  (Afro-American),  which  has  been  leading  the  fight  against 
the  "Jim-Crow  "  street-cars,  points  out  the  debt  the  poorer  negroes 
owe  to  the  promoters  of  the  company,  and  continues: 

"The  Jim-Crow  '  law-  is  an  eternal  disgrace.  It  was  never  in- 
tended by  the  framers  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  humiliate, 
degrade,  and  stigmatize  the  negro.  Happily,  the  negroes  in  Nash- 
ville have  enough  manhood  and  culture,  sobriety  and  self-respect, 
to  defeat  this  purpose,  by  leaving  the  corner  seats  in  these  cars 
vacant.  .  .  .  There  is  not  a  scintilla  of  doubt  in  our  minds  that  the 
miserable  '  Jim-Crow  '  shack  will  be  left  as  lonely  as  was  the  fa- 
mous deserted  village  in  Charles  Dickens's  story. 

"  It  is  to  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  negroes  in  Nashville  that 
they  have  manliood  and  womanhood  which  prompt  them  to  re- 
sent an  insult  and   to  protest  against  an  injury.     Their  protesta- 
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tions  are  mild  and  peaceable,  however.  They  exhibit  no  spirit  of 
anarchy  or  revenge,  neither  do  they  make  any  threatening  demon- 
strations. They  feel  that  salvation  comes  of  a  man's  own  efforts; 
that  the  peace  and  comfort  of  a  race  are  preserved  by  its  own  dili- 
gence. For  that  reason  they  have  proceeded  to  make  conveyances 
for  themselves." 

Ihere  is  a  suggestion  in  this  incident  that  the  South  may  well 
consider,  according  to  the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle^ 
which  asks:  "Is  not  the  South's  petty  persecution  of  the  negro 
and  the  denial  to  him  of  the  ordinary  rights  of  citizenship  likely  to 
teach  him  self-help  in  other  respects  and  make  him  at  last  entirely 
independent  of  the  whites,  thus  hastening  social  equality  and  other 
results  that  the  South  dreads.'"' 


THE    PRESIDENT'S  TRIP   TO   NEW   ORLEANS. 

THE  outcry  at  the  risks  the  President  is  continually  taking,  on 
his  hunting-trips,  in  a  submarine  boat,  or  in  breakneck 
cross-country  horseback  rides,  now  greets  his  determination  to 
make  a  trip  through  the  Gulf  States  and  other  districts  where  the 
yellow  fever  is  raging.  The  Kansas  City _/(7«r«fl/ (Rep.) says  that 
his  plan  is  "  characteristic  of  his  impulsive  and  fearless  nature," 
but  declares  that  "  it  is  a  question  whether  as  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  country  he  should  risk  his  life  unnecessarily."  The  Columbus 
Dispatch  (Ind.)  holds  a  similar  opinion,  and  suggests  that  his  pro- 
gram be  changed  "  not  only  for  his  own  sake,  but  also  for  the  sake 
of  those  who  would  erroneously  take  his  visit  as  an  assurance  of 
safety  and  would  themselves  run  into  danger."  The  New  Orleans 
press,  however,  are  in  accord  in  asserting  that  President  Roose- 
velt will  run  no  risk,  for  the  reason  that  the  fever  is  not  contagious, 
and  by  the  first  touch  of  frost  in  October  it  will  be  entirely  under 
control.  The  Tiines-Denwcrat  (Dem.)  says  that  in  no  wise  will 
this  trip  put  his  courage  "  to  the  test,"  and  continues : 

"The  visit  of  the  President  should  serve  the  purpose  of  calling 
the  attention  of  others  to  their  excessive  and  needless  timidity. 
There  are  now  in  this  city  thousands  of  persons  who  have  never 
had  the  fever  and  have  no  expectation  whatever  of  having  it. 
There  are  without  the  city  thousands  of  others  who  are  trembling 
in  their  boots  and  making  themselves  generally  uncomfortable  over 
a  danger  that  exists  only  in  their  fevered  imaginations." 

But  while  the  trip  through  the  infected  regions  will  emphasize  in 
a  signal  manner  the  fact  that  science  and  rnodern  methods  of  sani- 
tation have  robbed  yellow  fever  of  many  of  its  terrors,  this  is  not 


supposed  to  be  the  impelling  purpose  of  the  visit.  The  Boston 
Transcript  (Rep.)  thinks  that  the  President  is  trying  "  to  strengthen, 
encourage,  and  intensify  the  spirit  of  nationality  as  opposed  to  that 
of  sectionalism."  But  this  explanation  is  not  sufificient  for  the 
Washington  correspondents  of  some  other  papers,  who  are  making 
daring  guesses  in  their  quest  for  his  motive.  Thus  a  correspond- 
ent of  the  Boston //^ra/^-^  (Ind.),  after  referring  to  the  opposition 
which  the  Senate  showed  to  the  President  last  winter,  and  predict- 
ing that  he  will  encounter  hostility  from  the  same  source  during 
the  coming  session  of  Congress,  makes  the  bald  assertion  that  he 
has  planned  this  trip  with  the  hopes  of  securing  that  aid  and  sup- 
port from  Southern  Democrats  which  he  has  been  unable  to  get 
from  his  own  party.     Says  this  correspondent: 

"It  is  a  dramatic  and  daring  thing  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  about  to  at- 
tempt. No  Republican  President  since  Hayes  has  been  so  de- 
nounced by  the  Southern  press,  and  no  President  ever  lived  who 
so  earnestly  desired  to  be  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  men  and 
women  of  Dixie.  The  dramatic  feature  will  come  when  the  Presi- 
dent, braving  yellow  fever,  visits  New  Orleans.  This  is  a  .^tep 
which  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  it  is  calculated  to  fire 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  South  if  it  can  overcome  the  prejudices  of 
the  shotgun  quarantine  maintained  farther  north.  Democrats  will 
be  needed  in  a  dozen  different  directions;  and  Democratic  votes 
are  what  the  President  will  be  after  during  his  October  trip  to  the 
South." 

The  New  York  He7-ald (InA.  Dem.)  takes  this  same  view,  and 
among  the  legislative  matters  for  which  President  Roosevelt  is 
supposed  to  be  seeking  Democratic  as  well  as  Republican  votes, 
it  gives  the  following  : 

"  Ratification  of  the  agreement  with  the  Republic  of  San  Do- 
mingo, prevention  of  a  Congressional  investigation  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Loomis,  adoption  of  such  policy  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  recommend  with  reference  to  Venezuela,  prevention  of 
the  investigation  of  the  campaign  fund  of  1904  by  the  passage  of  a 
bill  prohibiting  campaign  contributions  in  the  future,  prevention 
of  tlie  investigation  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the  passage  of  a 
law  needed  by  the  Administration,  passage  of  a  bill  empowering 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  establish  rates  where 
rates  are  found  to  be  unreasonable,  prevention  of  an  investigation 
into  the  affairs  of  the  Agricultural  Department  and  the  Weather 
Bureau,  and  passage  of  legislation  for  the  Philippines  which  will 
be  recommended  by  Mr.  Taft,  Secretary  of  W'ar." 

The  entire  South  is  manifesting  deep  interest  in  the  trip,  and  the 
friendly  tone  of  the  press  indicates  that  he  will  receive  as  cordial 


A  PROSPECTIVE  PREELECTION   SITUATION. 

—  Rehse  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 
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reception  there  as  he  has  ever  enjoyed  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  lie  will  pass  through  a  section  of 
the  country  "  whose  inhabitants."  as  the  Chicago  Evoting  Post 
(Ind.)  remarks,  "at  times  have  been  critical  of  his  acts  and  in  one 
instance  have  carried  their  criticism  beyond  the  bounds  of  harsh- 
ness." The  journey  south  will  l)egin  on  October  iS  and  the  first 
stop  will  be  at  Richmond.  Thence  the  President  will  proceed  to 
Raleigh  and  Roswell.  C-a.,  the  early  home  and  burial-place  of  his 
mother,  and  then  to  Atlanta,  Jacksonville,  Montgomery.  Tuskegee. 
Hirmingham,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans.  Unless  the  quarantine 
regulations  of  Arkansas  and  Tennessee  interfere  with  the  proposed 
itinerary,  he  will  return  by  way  of  Little  Rock  and  Memphis. 
Hut  if  the  barriers  against  yellow  fever  should  still  be  up  in  those 
two  States  he  has  announced  his  intention  to  make  the  return  from 
New  Orleans  to  Washington  by  sea. 


MR.    CLEVELAND'S   ATTACK    ON    WOMAN- 
SUFFRAGE. 

A  FEW  months  ago  Grover  Cleveland  published  some  views 
regarding  the  danger  to  national  life  involved  in  the  growth 
of  women's  clubs,  and  made  an  incidental  reflection  on  woman- 
suffrage,  lie  declared  that  woman  suffrage  had  a  "dangerous, 
undermining  effect  on  the  character  of  the  wives  and  mothers  of 
our  land."  His  remarks  broughc  out  a  storm  of  protests  from  wom- 
an-suffrage advocates,  which  led  some  paragraphers  to  predict 
that  the  sage  of  Princeton  would  not  be  anxious  to  lay  aside  the 
rod  and  reel  to  discuss  the  subject  again.  But  Mr.  Cleveland's 
language  in  the  first  article  was  too  mild,  so  in  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  (October)  he  returns  to  the  attack.  "  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced." he  writes,  "  that  its  inauguration  would  vastly  increase  the 


KVIIJENTLY    MR.    (   I.KVI- I.A  N 1)    NEVKK     HX1'F.(  TS   TO     RUN    1-OR    OKKICE    AGAIN. 

—  McCiitclieon  in  the  Cliicajjo  Trihtnc. 

unhappy  imperfections  and  shortcomings  of  our  pre.sent  man- 
voting  suffrage,"  and  th:it  "  its  special  susceptibility  to  bad  leader- 
ship and  hurtful  iiilhicnces  would  constitute  it  another  menacing 
condition  to  those  which  already  vex  and  disturb  the  deliberate 
and  intelligent  expression  of  the  popular  will  " 

.Mr.  Cleveland  points  out  that  a  majority  of  the  women  of  the 
land  do  not  desire  suffrage.  This  statement,  he  thinks,  is  borne 
out  i)y  the  fact  that  in  Slates  where  wonun  are  permitted  to  vote 
for  school-officers,  only  a  small  per  cent,  avail  themselves  of  this 
privilege.  "  The  proportion  of  women  who  vote  in  the  State  of 
New  York,"  he  says,  "  is  estimated  at  z  per  cent.,  in  Connecticut 


at  from  i  Xo  zyi  per  cent.,  and  in  Massachusetts  ordinarily  at  not 
more  than  3  or  4  per  cent  " 

It  has  been  declared  that  woman-suffrage  would  tend  to  purify 
the  ballot.  But  Mr.  Cleveland  says  that  woman-suffrage  in  the 
States  where  it  is  practised  has  proven  a  failure  He  declares  that 
legislation  is  not  helped  and  that  there  is  no  purification  of  the 
political  atmosphere.  Representative  Shafroth,  of  Colorado,  re- 
signed his  seat  for  the  reason  that  he  had  been  fraudulently  elect- 
ed, as  an  investigation  showed,  chiefly  through  the  work  of  his 
feminine  admirers.  Further,  Mr.  Cleveland  points  out  that  Utah 
has  elected  some  men  whose  lives  had  to  be  investigated,  as  the 
country  at  large  had  questioned  their  moral  fitness. 

Even  if  every  woman  should  exercise  suffrage,  we  are  told,  "  the 
votes  of  the  thoughtful  and  conscientious  would  almost  certainly 
be  largely  outweighed  by  those  of  the  disreputable,  the  ignorant, 
the  though tle.ss,  the  purcha.sed.  and  the  coerced."  To  quote  Mr. 
Cleveland  : 

"  I  have  sometimes  wondered  if  the  really  good  women  who  are 
inclined  to  approve  this  doctrine  of  female-suffrage  are  not  delud- 
ing them.selves  with  purely  sentimental  views  of  the  subject.  Have 
they  not  in  some  way  allowed  the  idea  to  gain  a  place  in  their 
minds  that  if  the  suffrage  were  accorded  to  women  it  would  be  the 
pure,  the  honest,  the  intelligent,  and  the  patriotic  of  the  sex  who 
would  avail  themselves  of  it?  If  they  are  drifting  on  the  smooth 
surface  of  such  a  pleasing  conceit  as  this,  it  behooves  them  to  take 
soundings  and  locate  landmarks.  They  can  perhaps  thus  bring 
themselves  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  among  women,  as  is, 
unfortunately,  the  case  now  among  men,  it  would  not  be  the  best 
and  most  responsible  that  would  most  diligently  use  their  voting 
powers,  and  that,  even  if  every  woman  in  the  land  should  exercise 
the  suffrage,  the  votes  of  the  thoughtful  and  conscientious  would 
almost  certainly  be  largely  outweighed  by  those  of  the  disreputa- 
ble, the  ignorant,  the  thoughtless,  the  purchased,  and  the  coerced. 
It  is  not  to  the  purpose  to  say  that  even  with  all  this  the  condition 
among  women  with  the  suffrage  would  be  no  worse  than  it  now  is 
among  men.  We  need  something  better  for  the  improvement  of 
our  suffrage,  not  an  addition  of  the  bad  already  existing.  Do  re- 
spectable and  public-spirited  women  who  favor  female-suffrage 
have  a  vague  idea  that  all  women  endowed  with  the  franchise  can 
be  taught  to  exercise  the  privilege  intelligently  and  honestly? 
Who  is  to  undertake  this  duty,  and  how?  They  may  rely  upon  it 
that  the  condition  of  civic  fitness  in  which  the  suffrage  finds  the 
great  mass  of  women  will  grow  worse  instead  of  better.  Vested 
with  the  power  of  suffrage  equally  with  the  best  of  their  sex,  the  , 
unintelligent  and  characterless  would  be  inclined  to  resist  the  ap- 
proach of  those  who  assume  with  an  air  of  superiority  to  give 
them  instruction  in  voting  duty.  Nor  could  such  approach  be  ex- 
pected to  end  with  mere  resistance  to  teaching  and  influence.  We 
all  know  how  much  further  women  go  than  men  in  their  social  ri- 
valries and  jealousies.  Woman-suffrage  would  give  to  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  poor  a  new  opjiortunity  to  gratify  their  envy 
and  mistrust  of  the  rich.  Meantime  these  new  voters  would  be- 
come either  the  purchased  or  cajoled  victims  of  plausible  political 
manipulators,  or  the  intimidated  and  helpless  voting  vassals  of  im- 
perious employers." 

The.se  arguments  against  woman-suffrage,  says  the  Chicago  Rec- 
ord-Herald, are  "weak,  stale,  fishy,  and  ancient,"  and  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte B.  Wilbur,  president  of  Sorosis,  declares  that  Mr.  Cleveland 
is  wrong.     She  says  in  an  interview  : 

"  I  don't  think  that  Mr.  Cleveland  is  well  posted  as  to  the  work 
of  the  women  voters  in  the  States  where  they  are  allowed  the 
suffrage  or  he  would  not  make  such  broad  statements.  When  he 
says  that  some  of  the  best  women  do  not  go  to  the  polls  he  may  be 
right.  Some  of  the  best  women  undoubtedly  stay  at  home.  So 
do  some  of  the  best  men.  That  does  not  argue  that  the  legislation 
passed  as  a  result  of  the  women's  efforts  is  bad 

"  Mr.  Cleveland's  charge  that  illegal  votes  were  found  registered 
by  women  of  Colorado  may  be  ba.sed  on  fact,  and  1  have  no  occa- 
sion to  dispute  the  authenticity  of  his  assertion.  It  may  be  true 
that  a  large  number  of  such  false  registrations  were  found.  That 
is  no  argument  why  the  honest  women  should  be  deprived  of  the 
right  to  vote.     If  that  proposition  were  to  be  admitted,  then  it 
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would  be  just  as  sane  to  refuse  men  the  right  to  vote,  simply  be- 
cause illegal  voters  were  among  them.  ...  I  do  not  believe  with 
Mr.  Cleveland  that  women  take  personal  animosities  to  the  polls 
and  that  they  are  governed  largely  by  their  whims  and  jealousies. 
The  results  they  have  accomplished  prove  this  to  be  a  tallacy. 

"  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  women  will  be  found  voting  on 
:he  side  of  morality  and  decency.  Can  the  same  always  be  said 
of  the  men?  While  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  wom- 
en making  a  very  desperate  and  severe  attack  against  any  candi- 
date among  the  men,  I  believe  that  they  have  voted  against  every- 
thing that  would  tend  to  demoralize  a  community." 


the  income  of  insurance  companies  and  the  relation  of  each  ele- 
ment to  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  theoretically  assigned,  or  exam- 
ine directly  the  gain-and-loss  account  of  the  insurance  companies, 
the  same  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us,  that  the  premium  rates  are 
unnecessarily  high.  We  have  seen  that  the  average  experience  of 
twenty-four  companies  shows  a  saving  on  mortality  of  over  20  per 


CHEAPER    LIFE    INSURANCE. 

THE  exposures  of  insurance  irregularities  that  are  filling  the 
news  columns  of  the  press  are  evoking  the  suggestion  that 
a  little  more  honesty  would  mean  a  much  better  policy — or,  at  any 
rate,  a  cheaper  one.  If  the  profits  on  the  Wall-street  "deals" 
that  are  financed  by  the  money  of  the  policy-holder  should  be  put 
to  his  credit,  instead  of  being  pocketed  by  the  officers  and  direc- 
tors, it  is  suggested,  the  premiums  could  be  materially  reduced. 
In  our  issue  for  September  2,  page  299,  note  was  made  of  "  a  life- 
insurance  president  who  died  poor" — Col.  Jacob  L.  Greene,  of  the 
Connecticut  Mutual ;  and  now  an  article  appears  in  T]ie  Political 
Science  Qi/arte?-/y  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Allan  H.  Willett,  of 
Brown  University,  who  shows  that  in  management  expense  per 
^i,coo  of  insurance  this  company  stands  lowest  on  the  list,  its  fig- 
ure being  $5.48  against  |io  and  $10.50  for  the  big  companies  now 
under  fire.  During  the  present  insurance  investigation  in  New 
York  Mr.  Hughes,  the  counsel  for  the  investigating  committee, 
called  the  actuary  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  of  New  Jersey  to  the 
stand  and  asked  it  the  expenses  of  his  company  were  not  about  25 
per  cent,  of  the  income,  like  those  of  the  other  concerns  under  in- 
vestigation; and  when  the  actuary  replied  that  the  expenses  were 
only  15  per  cent,  of  the  income,  Mr.  Hughes  excused  him  from 
further  testimony,  and  made  no  inquiries  about  irregular  deals  and 


AS    IT    MIGHT    HAVE    BEEN. 

Morgan  (greatest  buccaneer  of  the  seventeenth  century) — "  Don't  be  alarmed, 
■gentlemen,  we're  not  going  to  take  your  lives,  we  merely  want  to  insure  them." 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 

rake-offs,  such  as  have  teen  keeping  the  officials  of  the  big  con- 
cerns on  the  anxious  seat. 

Professor  Willett,  in  the  article  mentioned  above,  makes  an  ex- 
tended and  exhaustive  review  of  the  income  and  expenses  of 
twenty -four  leading  companies  and  then  says  : 

"  Whether  we  reach  our  results  by  an  analysis  of  the  elements  of 


From  ;»  stereogr.iph,  copyriglit,  1905,  by  Underwood  dt  Underwood,  New  York. 
CHARLES    E.    HUGHES, 

Counsel  for  the  Investigating  Committee.  "In  Mr.  Huijhes,"  says  T/tc  Even- 
i  I  !^  Post,"  we  seem  to  have  a  counsel  matching  Burke's  ideal— '  an  inquisitive 
character  to  discover,  and  a  bold  one  to  display,  every  corruption  and  every 
error.' " 

cent.,  an  excess  of  interest  earnings  of  nearly  or  quite  i  per  cent., 
and  a  generous  profit  from  lapsed  and  surrendered  policies,  while 
the  loading  is  just  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  carrying  on  the 
business.  The  gain-and  loss  exhibit  indicates  that  but  for  the  de- 
preciation of  securities  during  the  year  1903  the  insurance  opera- 
tions of  that  year  would  have  brought  in  to  the  companies  a  profit 
of  more  tlian  $40,000,000  to  be  returned  to  the  policy-holders  or 
added  to  the  surplus.  With  no  improvement  in  the  methods  and 
practises  of  insurance  companies,  a  reduction  of  20  or  25  per  cent 
in  premium  rates  is  possible  for  a  company  managed  with  average 
care  and  efficiency,  and  is  in  every  way  desirable. 

"  But  to  bring  insurance  rates  down  to  the  present  cost-level  is 
only  half  enough.  The  cost  itself  ought  to  be  lowered.  It  is 
demonstrable  that  some  of  the  practises  of  insurance  companies 
tend  to  increase  their  mortality  loss,  that  a  higher  net  rate  of  inter- 
est could  be  secured  on  their  investments,  and  that  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministration is  often  extravagantly  high.  Improvement  in  any  of 
these  particulars  would  materially  lower  the  cost  of  insurance,  and 
make  possible  a  further  reduction  in  premium  rates,  resulting  in  a 
wider  utilization  of  the  benefits  of  insurance  by  people  of  small  or 
moderate  income." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  agrees  with  Profes.sor  Willett's 
conclusion,  and  observes: 

"  It  is  far  from  the  purpose  of  conservative  reformers  in  this 
matter  to  insist  on  any  such  sweeping  cut  as  should  in  any  degree 
imperil  the  soundness  of  life  insurance,  prudently  and  properly 
conducted.  But  when  it  is  capable  of  proof  that  the  cost  of  insur- 
ance is  far  higher  .than  the  needs  of  such  administration,  and  that 
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the  consequence  of  this  overcharge  is  the  very  surplus  whose 
piiingup  IS  the  cause  of  the  recent  insurance-company  scandals, 
the  hour  surely  ought  to  have  arrived  for  reconsideration  of  the 
whole  matter." 


PROJECTED    UNION    OF    PANAMA    AND    COSTA 

RICA. 

I^HE  overtures  which  Panama  has  made  to  Costa  Rica  with 
the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  treaty  of  annexation  arc,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  New  York  Evening P ost  (Ind.),  the  first  sign  point- 
ing to  the  possible  realization  of  "a  plan  which  President  Roose- 
velt has  long  cherished."  But  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep),  sees 
no  such  secret  design  in  this  new  movement,  and  attributes  the 
neighborly  advances  of  the  people  of  Panama  to  less  artificial 
causes.     Thus : 

"  There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  people  of  Panama  have 
found  that  their  dream  of  empire  has  failed  to  come  up  to  their 
expectations.  The  restrictions  placed  on  them  by  the  treaty  with 
the  United  States  actually  prevented  them  from  conducting  revo- 
lutions and  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  raise  abundant  revenue 
by  imposing  heavy  taxes  on  the  men  engaged  in  constructing  the 
canal,  and  they  even  find  the  great  demand  for  provisions  and 
material,  of  wliich  they  expected  to  enjoy  a  monopoly,  largely  sup- 
plied from  this  country,  so  that  it  is,  perhaps,  not  unnatural  that 
they  should  regard  with  favor  the  suggestion  that  they  throw  in 
their  lot  with  Costa  Rica,  the  most  stable  and  prosperous  of  all  the 
Central-American  republics." 

The  New  York  Times  (Dem.),  however,  in  referring  to  the  part 
which  the  President  is  suspected  of  playing  in  the  projected  an- 
nexation, insists  that  the  suggestion  of  The  Post  is  "  interesting," 
and  seems  to  think  that  the  proposed  union  of  Panama  and  Costa 
Rica  was  "  the  subject  which  Messrs.  Root  and  Lodge  really  went 
to  Oyster  Bay  to  talk  over  "  not  long  ago.  The  suspicion  that  the 
authorities  at  Washington  are  at  least  deeply  interested  in  the 
supposed  negotiations  is  thought  quite  natural  in  view  of  the  fact, 
which  the  Washington  Star  (Ind.)  points  out,  that  the  treaty 
framed  by  the  late  Secretary  Hay  and  now  in  force  has  so  com- 
pletely tied  the  hands  of  Panama  that  it  is  unable  to  act  independ- 
ently of  the  United  States.  In  commenting  upon  Article  24  of  this 
treaty  The  Star  remarks  : 

"  This  clause  virtually  gives  the  United  States  the  right  to  veto 
any  arrangement  for  annexation  or  coalition  which  does  not  fully 


5  t  c  o  1^'  D 
PEACE 


WUAl     IHK    ruWEKS    MAY    llEAK. 

It  will  likely  be  the  voice  of  experience. 

— Carter  in  the  Minneajjolis  Times. 


guarantee  its  interests.  Thus  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  republic 
of  Panama,  from  which  the  overtures  for  annexation  have  emanated, 
will  consult  this  Government  at  all  stages,  and  that  the  Republic 
of  Costa  Rica,  similarly,  will  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  dispo- 
sition at  Washington  to  question  the  advisability  of  the  move." 

The  negotiations  between  Panama  and  Costa  Rica  are,  as  the 
despatches  report,  "  highly  preliminary."  and  the  press  entertain 
mucli  doubt  as  to  whether  the  union  of  the  two  countries  will  be 
possible.     Says  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  (Dem.): 

"Obviously  a  combination  of  independent  republics  would  di- 
minish the  number  of  offices  and  consequently  of  employees; 
whence  it  follows  such  combinations,  while  theoretically  favored 
perhaps,  are  not  liable  to  be  effected.  The  heretofore  unsuccess- 
ful efforts  to  conjoin  certain  Central-American  States  illustrate 
very  clearly  the  immense  difficulties  in  the  way.  The  plan  is  still 
cherished,  but  nothing  seems  plainer  than  that  it  will  not  be  real- 
ized soon.  Similarly,  there  are  perhaps  those  who  hope  to  see  the 
great  republic  of  Bolivar  restored  to  its  original  proportions  by 
the  recombination  of  constituent  republics  ;  but  that  is  only  a 
dream,  founded  on  the  past  and  unjustified  by  anything  in  the  sit- 
uation at  present.  In  our  opinion,  there  may  be  all  sorts  of  con- 
ferences between  the  Panaman  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  Government  of  Costa  Rica,  even  many  agreements  to  combine 
to  form  one  republic,  but  in  the  absence  of  outside  pressure  we 
expect  to  see  a  President  and  Cabinet  for  some  years  both  at 
Panama  city  and  San  Jos^.  Not  until  railways  and  roads  are 
more  plentiful  in  Central  and  .South  America  than  they  are  now 
will  there  be  reason  to  hope  for  the  merging  of  the  smaller  repub- 
lics into  larger  States." 


RESULTS   OF   SECRETARY   TAFT'S   TRIP   TO 
THE   ORIENT. 

SECRETARY  TAFT'S  trip  to  the  Orient,  now  completed, 
seems  justly  to  be  looked  upon  as  unique.  It  was  the  first 
time,  so  far  as  any  newspaper  has  been  able  to  recall,  that  the 
unofficial  journey  of  a  representative  of  the  American  Government 
"  has  attached  to  it  something  of  the  same  significance  usually  at- 
tached to  the  goings  and  comings  of  potentates  and  princes."  The 
objects  of  the  trip,  as  stated  at  the  outset,  were  :  to  bear  tidings  of 
good-will  to  the  Filipinos  as  the  Secretary  had  promised  them 
that  he  would  do,  to  supply  himself  at  first-hand  with  needed  in- 
formation concerning  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  to  convince 
those  men  whom  he  selected  for  his  traveling  companions  that  the 


there's  no  doubt  ok  his  sincerity  this  time. 

—Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 


THE   CONVERTED    BACKSLIDER. 
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From  a  stereograph,  copyright  1905,  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 

SECRETARY  TAl-'T  AT  A   CONFERENCE   OF  THE  SUGAR   PLANTERS   IN    MANILA. 


requests  which  he  has  made  for  certain  legislation  touching  that 
archipelago  were  just  and  rea- 
sonable. But  the  defiant  atti- 
tude assumed  by  the  Chinese  in 
their  boycott,  and  the  great  im- 
portance which  all  the  world  at- 
tached to  the  part  which  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  took  in  the  peace 
negotiations  appear  to  have 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
confine  his  trip  to  what  were 
perhaps  its  original  simple  pur- 
poses. Hence,  as  the  New  Or- 
leans Tijnes-Demccrat  (Dem.) 
remarks : 


"Secretary  Taft  in  Japan  was 
a  sort  of  Prince  Henry  of  Prus- 
sia in  the  United  States;  the 
object  of  his  visit  being  to  ce- 
ment the  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries.     In  China  it  seems  to  have  been  under-       of  lessening  the  boycott  and 


Front  a  stereograph,  eopyright  1905,  by  Underwood  h  Underwood,  Ne^^■  Vol  k. 

SECRETARY  TAFT,  GOVERNOR  WRIGHT,    GENERAL    CORBIN,     MISS  ALICE 
ROOSEVELT  AND   OTHERS   REVIEWING  A   PARADE  IN    MANILA. 


stood  his  voyage  had  a  particular  relation  to  the  boycott  and  the 

vexed  questions  arising  there- 
from. In  the  Philippines,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  it  was  under- 
stood that  his  coming  meant 
something." 


The  press  are  now  casting  up 
and  weighing  the  results  of  this 
now  famous  trip.  The  Detroit 
Axws  (Ind.)  says  that  the  voya- 
gers found  that  in  Hawaii  "an- 
nexation has  advanced  prosper- 
ity and  swelled  the  fortunes  of 
a  few  sugar  magnates,  but  .  .  . 
dampened  every  other  line  of 
productive  endeavor  "  ;  the  Spo- 
kane Spokcs>nan-Review  (Ind. 
Rep.)  states  that  "  Secretary 
Taft's  visit  to  Canton  has  pro- 
duced good  results  in  the  way 
antiforeign  sentiment";  the  New 


From  a  stereograph,  copyright  1905,  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 

AT  A   RECEPTION   GIVEN   BY  THE  GOVERNOR   OF   PAMPANGA    PROVINCE. 

In  the  front  row,  seated,  are  the  Governor,  Miss  Alice  Roosevelt,  the  Governor's  wife,  Secretary  Taft,  and  Senator  Scott  of  West  Virginia. 

THE  TAFT   PARTY   IN   THE   PHILIPPINES. 
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York  Evening  Post  {\r\A.)  declares  that  "one  result  of  the  Taft 
party's  trip  to  tlie  Philippines  is  that  nobody  sneaks  any  lon<jer  ot 
the  Filipino  desire  for  American  rule  "  ;  but  the  Louisville  Courier 
Journal  (Dcm.)  thinks  that  the  trip  was  a  success  at  every  point, 
not  only  as  a  means  of  correcting  false  information,  but  also  in  as- 
sisting to  bring  about  a  friendly  sentiment  toward  the  United 
States  in  the  Orient.  The  Courier-Journal  says  that  the  visit  to 
Tokyo  when  the  peace  negotiations  were  pending  "  relieved  the  in- 
cident of  certain  international  embarrassment."  tliat  the  visit  to 
China  undoubtedly  exerted  influence  "  in  checking  the  boycott 
movement,"  and  then,  referring  to  the  short  stay  in  the  Philips 
pines,  it  continues : 

"  For  some  time  there  had  been  developing  in  Manila  and  el.se- 
vvhere  through  the  archipelago  a  reactionary  influence  bordering 
upon  discontent  and  opposition  to  the  civil  Government.  Concur- 
rent with  the  recognition  of  the  civil  rights  of  the  people,  the  es- 
tablishment of  schools  and  various  other  means  devised  for  tlie 
development  of  better  ideals  of  government  and  greater  individual- 
ity among  the  citizens,  a  system  of  assessment  and  collection  of 
taxes  upon  their  property  had  been  put  in  operation.  This  was 
an  innovation  which  proved  unpopular  and  caused  sensible  discon- 
tent among  tiie  Filipinos.  The  effect  of  this  was  apprehended 
and  it  was  even  feared  that  it  had  gone  too  far  to  be  effectively 
counteracted  without  serious  trouble. 

"  It  seems,  however,  that  the  influence  of  Judge  Taft's  presence 
was  most  salutary  in  neutralizing  this  feeling  and  in  bringing 
about,  as  to  this  and  other  matters  in  respect  to  which  there  was 
teeling,  a  thorough  reaction.  His  influence  upon  the  nembers  of 
Congress  who  had  not  concurred  with  him  in  several  matters  ot 
proposed  legislation  for  the  islands  proved  quite  as  effective  as 
his  efforts  to  conciliate  the  natives. 

"...  This  produced  an  excellent  effect  upon  the  Filipinos  and 
went  far  to  strengthen  his  influence  in  bringing  them  in  better  ac- 
cord with  the  civil  Government  and  confirming  their  confidence  in 
the  justice  and  fair  treatment  of  tlie  Government  at  Washington. 
Tills  local  success  effected  at  .Manila  was  reinforced  by  similar  in- 
terest shown  by  his  visits  to  other  principal  islands,  to  such  extent 
tliat  (General  Corbin,  in  command  of  that  military  department,  has 
uithin  the  past  few  days  announced  tliat  such  peaceable  conditions 
prevail  throughout  the  archipelago  that  no  additional  troops  will 
be  needed.  If  no  other  result  had  followed  Judge  Taft's  visit  it 
might  well  have  been  regarded  as  fully  justifying  the  trip." 


IS   THERE   WORK    FOR   ALL? 

1"'HE  census  of  igoo  gives  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
gainful  occupations  who  were  unemployed  during  any  por- 
tion of  that  year  as  about  6,500,000,  or  nearly  22  per  cent,  of  the 
working  population.  Last  year  it  was  said  that  an  astoundingly 
large  number  of  men  were  unable  to  find  employment.  In  New 
York  alone  it  was  reported  that  100,000  men  could  not  get  work. 
Mr.  Leroy  Scott,  writing  in  The  WorlcVs  Work,  casts  consid- 
erable doubt  upon  these  statements.  After  a  first-hand  inves- 
tigation of  men  out  of  work  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
and  Boston,  Mr.  Scott  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  problem  is 
not  so  much  to  find  work  for  the  unemployed,  but  to  find  men  who 
\s\\\  work.  For  much  of  his  information  on  this  subject  the  writer 
seems  to  have  relied  upon  the  experiences  of  the  charity  organiza- 
tions, (he  municipal  lodging-houses,  and  investigators  who  make 
ob.servations  from  within  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

The  manager  of  a  Chicago  employment  agency  is  quoted  by  Mr. 
Scott  to  have  said,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  there  were 
not  a  great  many  men  out  of  w  ork,  "  Sure ;  but  90  per  cent,  of  the 
])eople  out  of  work  don't  want  work."  The  writer  proceeds  to 
give  some  substantial  proof  to  show  that  this  is  so.  Mr.  Benjamin 
C.  Marsh,  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  to  Protect  Chil- 
dren from  Cruelty,  studied  iiS  men  picked  at  random,  who  found 
refuge  in  the  municipal  lodging-houses,  the  men  all  saying  that 
they  were  looking  for  work.  Hmjiloyment  was  secured  for  31  of 
the  I  iS.  Eleven  soon  threw  up  their  jobs,  and  only  6  stuck  to  their 
work.     Forty-five  men,  when  they  learned  that<in  effort  was  being 


made  to  find  work  for  them,  suddenly  disappeared.  Mr.  Marsh 
at  one  time  dressed  himself  in  old  clothes  and  set  out  to  test  the 
truth  of  the  reports  that  there  was  no  work  to  be  had.  At  the  end 
of  the  day  he  had  16  jobs  on  which  to  begin  work  next  morning. 
He  urged  several  men  to  take  these  positions,  but  they  refused. 

A  large  number  of  men  have  difficulty  in  finding  and  holding 
positions,  even  when  they  look  for  them .  because  they  are  unemploy- 
able. "An  almost  universal  fault  with  the  men  in  this  class," 
writes  Mr.  Scott,  "is  that  they  desert  their  jobs  after  pay-day,  for 
a  spree,  or  if  they  do  work  for  a  considerable  time,  they  spend 
their  earnings  as  fast  as  they  are  secured."  Among  unorganized 
workers  men  are  frequently  unemployed  through  a  desire  to  choose 
their  jobs.     Mr.  Scott  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  stories  of  suffering  that  appear  in  city  newspapers  are 
also  untrustworthy  evidence.  In  some  cases  the  reporters  are  de- 
ceived ;  in  some  cases  they  purposely  exaggerate.  For  two  years 
the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing  Charity  has  investigated 
every  case  of  destitution  reported  in  the  Philadelphia  newspapers. 
Very  few  have  proved  genuine 

"  It  is  thus  seen  at  dozens  of  points  subtractions  must  be  made' 
from  the  popular  conception  of  the  number  of  unemployed.  Sim- 
ilarly the  Census  Department's  6,500,000  is  a  vast  overstatement,  as 
the  department  itself  explains.  These  figures  include  the  wealthy 
leisure  class,  that  other  leisure  class  to  which  considerable  atten- 
tion has  here  been  given,  those  too  old  to  work,  those  taking  an 
earned  rest,  those  whose  employment  (masons,  farmers,  etc.)  can 
not  occupy  them  all  the  time,  and  workers  between  ten  and  twenty 
years  old.  School  alone  will  account  for  a  large  part  of  the  unem- 
ployment of  this  last  class. 

"To  say  that  there  is  no  unemployment  would  be  an  absurd 
statement,  but,  nevertheless,  a  statement  as  near  the  truth  as  some 
of  the  estimates  of  the  number  of  unemployed  that  have  been  cur- 
rent. There  is  a  large  body  of  unemployed,  and  their  problem  is 
most  serious.  But  if  from  the  total  number  of  the  unemployed  we 
subtract  those  who  are  out  of  work  from  choice  or  because  unfit 
for  employment,  we  would  find  that  the  remainder,  the  able-bodied 
eager  searchers  for  work,  would  be  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
popular  estimate,  and  a  small  fraction  of  the  estimate  of  the  Cen- 
sus Department.  And  if  every  manless  job  could  be  filled  the  num- 
ber of  unemployed  might  possibly  be  reduced  to  nothing;  at  least 
this  is  as  safe  a  guess  as  some  others  that  are  boldly  made.  The 
problem  of  the  unemployed  has  usually  been  stated — to  find  work 
for  the  man.  Many  whose  duties  bring  them  into  constant  touch- 
with  the  unemployed  state  it— to  find  men  who  will  work." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

It  must  make  the  policy-holder  rather  proud  to  discover  that  he  could  furnish 
money  for  such  a  variety  of  purposes.— 77ii:  Detroit  News. 

Sour  Grapes  ?— A  baseball  pennant  is  only  a  piece  of  light,  thin  cloth,  com- 
paratively valueless,  and  not  worth  fighting  for,  anyway. —  The  Chicago  Tribune^ 

A  CERTAIN  amount  of  admiration  is  due  tlie  beef  trust  for  the  manner  in| 
which  it  continues  to  do  business  after  it  has  \x:^t\zxw%\\qA.— The  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

"  During  the  campaign,"  said  the  political  boss,  "  you  must  never  fail  to  hold 
up  American  industries."  "For  how  much  ?"  asked  the  innocent  candidate.— 
The  Chicago  News. 

The  present  expense  of  the  Panama  canal  amounts  to  $650.0003  month,  and 
the  principal  digging  being  done  is  in  Uncle  Sam's  capacious  pocket.—  The  At- 
lanta Constitution. 

A  YOUNG  man  who  weighs  about  200  pounds  and  has  muscles  in  proportion  is 
apt  to  be  joyously  surprised  this  year  at  the  ease  of  the  college  entrance-e.xamina- 
tions.— 7'A*  Chicago  News. 

Mr.  Kockekeller  must  be  sorry  now  he  engaged  in  so  unrcmunerative  a 
business  .is  selling  oil,  instead  of  organizing  an  insurance  company.  -  The  Detroit 
Free  Press. 

Lacking  any  other  clearly  defined  issue,  the  Democrats  might  go  into  the 
next  campaign  witli  a  demand  for  a  fair  division  of  the  corporation  contributions, 
to  the  cami)aign  fund.     The  Washington  Post. 

SiK  KKiARv  Taft  is  advising  the  Filipinos  on  the  principles  of  American 
government.  Doubtless  lie  called  their  attention  to  the  fundamental  principle  of 
nominating  an  Ohio  man  for  the  presidency.— 7'he  Atlanta  /ourna/. 

Tin;  Republicans  who  object  to  depriving  tlie  negro  of  his  vote  in  Virginia 
may  point  proudly  to  the  shining  example  of  IMiiladelphia,  where  the  Republi- 
cans liave  not  only  deprived  no  living  man  of  his  ballot,  but  for  years  have  al- 
lowed 5o,ooodead  people  to  keep  on  voting.— /"//t-  Baltimore  Sun. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


BERNARD   SHAW   AND   AMERICAN 
"COMSTOCKERY." 

MR.  GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW  professes  to  regard  the 
banishment  of  his  "  Man  and  Superman  "  from  the  "  open  " 
shelves  of  the  New  York  Free  Lending  Libraries  as"  a  public  and 
official  insult  from  the  American  people."  The  facts  of  the  case, 
as  stated  by  the  press,  are  briefly  as  follows  :  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Bost- 
wick,  head  of  the  circulation  department  of  the  thirty  or  more 
free  libraries  of  Manhattan,  decided  to  exclude  "  Man  and  Super- 
man "  from  the  "open  "  shelves,  those  shelves  being  accessible  to 
children.  The  removal  of  the  book  to  the  "  closed  "  shelves  means 
that  it  can  be  procured  only  upon  application  to  the  librarian. 
According  to  a  Times  reporter,  whose  version  he  declines  either 
to  deny  or  to  confirm,  Dr.  Bostwick  gave  the  reason  for  his  action 
in  the  following  words  : 

"His  [Shaw's]  attacks  on  existing  social  conditions  are  very 
radical  and  are  almost  certain  to  be  misinterpreted  by  children. 

"Take  'Man  and  Superman,'  for  example.  Supposing  that 
play  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  little  east-sider.  Do  you  think  it 
would  do  him  any  good  to  read  that  the  criminal  before  the  bar  of 
justice  is  no  more  of  a  criminal  than  the  magistrate  trying  him? 
Do  you  think  that  would  tend  to  lower  the  statistics  of  juvenile 
crime?" 

Mr.  Shaw  describes  Dr.  Bostwick  s  action  as  a  manifestation  of 
that  "  Comstockery  "  which  "is  the  world's  standing  joke  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States."  "It  confirms,"  he  asserts  in  a 
vigorous  letter  of  protest  to  the  New  York  Times,  "  the  deep- 
seated  conviction  of  the  Old  World  that  America  is  a  provincial 
place,  a  second-rate  civilization,  after  all."  He  comforts  himself, 
however,  with  the  reminder  that  "everybody  knows  I  know  better 
than  your  public  library  officials  what  is  proper  for  people  to  read, 
whether  they  are  young  or  old."  "  If  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,"  he  continues,  "  I  should  probably 
have  my  property  confiscated  by  some  postal  official  and  be  my- 
self imprisoned  as  a  writer  of  '  obscene  '  literature."  As  it  is,  he 
looks  upon  the  incident — which,  he  admits,  will  not  hurt  either  his 
reputation  or  his  pocket — as  "  only  a  symptom  of  what  is  really  a 
moral  horror  both  in  America  and  elsewhere,  and  that  is  the  secret 
and  intense  resolve  of  the  petty  domesticity  of  the  world  to  toler- 
ate no  criticism  and  suffer  no  invasion."  "  I  have  honor  and  hu- 
manity on  my  side,  wit  in  my  head,  skill  in  my  hand,  and  a  higher 
life  for  my  aim,"  Mr.  Shaw  assures  us.     Then  : 

"Let  those  who  put  me  on  their  restricted  lists  so  that  they 
may  read  me  themselves  while  keeping  their  children  in  the  dark, 
acknowledge  their  allies,  state  their  qualifications,  and  avow  their 
aims,  if  they  dare. 

"I  hope  the  New  York  press  will,  in  common  humanity  to  those 
who  will  now  for  the  first  time  hasten  to  procure  my  books  and 
witness  the  performances  of  my  plays  under  the  impression  that 
they  are  Alsatian,  warn  them  that  nothing  but  the  most  extreme 
tedium  and  discomfort  of  conscience  can  be  got  by  thoughtless 
people  from  my  sermons,  whether  on  the  stage  or  in  the  library." 

After  expressing  regret  that  "  the  insult  implied  by  the  action 
of  the  library  authorities  should  to  some  extent  reflect  on  Richard 
Mansfield,  Arnold  Daly,  Robert  Loraine,  and  the  many  artists  who 
as  members  of  their  companies  have  been  associated  with  my 
plays  in  America,"  Mr.  Shaw  closes  his  letter  with  an  admission 
and  a  promise : 

"  I  do  not  say  that  my  books  and  plays  can  not  do  harm  to  weak 
or  dishonest  people.  They  can,  and  probably  do.  But  if  the 
American  character  can  not  stand  that  fire  even  at  the  earliest  age 
at  which  it  is  readable  or  intelligible,  there  is  no  future  for  Amer- 
ica. 

"Finally,  I  can  promise  the  Comstockers  that,  startling  as'  Man 
and  Superman  '  may  appear  to  them,  it  is  the  merest  Sunday-school 


tract  compared  with  my  later  play,  '  Major  Barbara,'  witli  which 
they  will  presently  be  confronted." 

Dr.  Bostwick's  action  is  regarded  by  the  New  York  Times  as 
an  unnecessary  precaution,  on  the  ground  that  nothing  short  of 
putting  "  Man  and  Superman  "  on  the  list  of  required  studies  will 
tempt  the  young  to  read  it.  It  is  not  to  the  young  and  thoughtless, 
says  T/ie  Times,  that  Mr.  Shaw  appeals  : 

"  It  is  obviou.sly  to  a  senile  society,  whose  curiosity  is  jaded,  that 
Mr.  Shaw  has  had  the  cleverness  to  make  his  literary  appeal.    His 


DR.  ARTHUR   E.   BOSTWICK, 

Head  of  the  circulation  department  of  the  free  lending  libraries  of  New  York. 
His  action  in  placing  "  Man  and  Superman"  on  the  restricted  list  has  stirred 
Bernard  Shaw  to  declaim  against  American  "  Comstockery." 

work  is  highly  symptomatic  of  that  society.  '  I  notice,'  says  Mr. 
Kipling's  American,  '  that  Englishmen  are  much  less  afraid  of  be- 
ing killed  than  of  being  bored.'  To  make  such  people  '  sit  up  '  is 
the  task  which  Mr.  Shaw  has  set  himself,  and  in  which  it  seems 
that  he  has  largely  succeeded.  But  to  im.agine  that  the  fresh  curi- 
osity of  a  child  can  be  satisfied  by  these  excitants  is  to  make  a 
most  violent  assumption." 

Mr.  Shaw's  letter  leads  a  correspondent  to  hail  him  as  the  expo- 
nent of  '"frenzied  literature."  The  promise  of  the  las't  paragraph, 
says  this  correspondent,  may  almost  be  read  as  follows:  "And, 
now  !  You  were  startled  when  you  read  my  article  on  amalga- 
mated man,  but  wait  until  you  are  confronted  by  my  next  instal- 
ment !  "  The  allegation  that  America  is  provincial  draws  tiie  fol- 
lowing comment  from  the  New  York  Times  : 

"We  really  must  take  issue  with  Mr.  Shaw,  however  much  or 
little  in  earnest  he  may  be,  when  he,  Londoniy  or  Britannically, 
draws  an  indictment  against  this  hemisphere,  and  arraigns  '  Amer- 
ica '  as  '  a  provincial  place  '  ('  place  '  is  good  from  a  Briton),  '  a 
second-rate  country-town  civilization,  after  all.'  Good  heavens! 
Is  hypocrisy  an  American  invention?  Is  Mrs.  Grundy,  is  Pod- 
snap,  is  the  British  Matron  an  American  character?  Is  not  his 
own  island,  or  at  least  the  island  of  his  adoption,  the  home  and 
birthplace  of  that  '  prurient  prudery  "  which  he  exists  to  castigate 
when  it  does  not  take  on  his  own  particular  phase  ?  It  is  true  that 
we  have  a  W.  C.  T.  U.,  to  which   Greek  statues  are  anathema; 
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but  has  not  Great  Britain  such  sisterhoods  and  yel  more  abun- 
dantly? If  our  W.  C.  T.  U.  has  managed  to  suppress  the  army 
canteen  in  the  interest  of  drunkenness  and  vice,  has  not  the  Brit- 
ish analogue  of  that  organization  procured  the  repeal  of  the  Con- 
tagious-diseases Act?  Let  Mr.  Shaw  go  to.  His  remarks,  altlio 
'  dedicated  particularly  '  to  the  American  public,  are  evidently  cal- 
culated for  the  meridian  of  London,  and  to  be  taken  as  read  in 
those  club  windows  by  the  light  of  which  all  his  writings  have  been 
composed  and  must  be  construed." 


REVELATION    OF    CHARACTER    IN    SARGENT'S 

PORTRAITS. 

THE  story  of  a  young  woman  who  cut  to  pieces  her  portrait  by 
Sargent,  because  she  saw  revealed  there  a  hidden  trait  of 
her  character,  would  seem  to  be  apocryphal,  or  the  young  woman 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  victim  of  a  groundless  fear,  if  we  ac- 
cept Kenyon  Cox's  estimate  of  Sargent.  In  his  recent  volume  of 
art  criticism,  "  Old  Masters  and  New,"  Mr.  Cox  touches  upon  the 


CupyriKhl,  Una.  by  "  (■..lli.r'u  VV.-.k|y." 

SARGENT'S    PORTRAIT   OF   THEODORE   ROOSEVELT. 

"  A  very  pronounced  man  this  Roosevelt,"  said  the  Springfield  Republican  at 
the  time  this  picture  was  published,  "and  Sargent  has  not  admitted  into  the 
I)ortrait  a  trace  of  that  divining  insiglit  of  his  which  is  so  apt  to  make  his  subject 
betray  liis  or  her  weaknesses  and  defects." 

interesting  question  as  to  whether  the  great  portrait-painters  make 
it  a  conscious  aim  to  portray  the  ])sychology  of  their  sitters,  or 
whether  they  concern  themselves  only  with  the  external  aspects, 
leaving  the  psychology  to  those  who  shall  look  at  the  picture, 
niicre  is  a  tendency,  he  says,  to  a.scribe  to  such  painters  a  power 
t  J  see  below  the  surface,  to  form  a  definite  conception  of  the  char- 
acter of  their  sitters,  and  to  confer  that  conception  in  some  way  to 
their  canvas  and  to  make  us  see  it.     To  none  of  them,  we  read, 


has  this  power  been  more  often  credited  than  to  Sargent,  and  sto- 
ries are  told  of  how  "  this  or  that  trait  has  been  brought  out  in 
some  picture  of  his  which,  tho  latent  in  the  sitter,  was  unknown  to 
the  sitter's  friends."  On  the  strength  of  such  stories,  and  of  the 
impression  of  lifelikeness  which  his  portraits  make,  Sargent  has 
even  been  called  a  psychologist.  In  Sargent's  case,  Mr.  Cox  be- 
lieves, the  term  is  misapplied.  An  artist,  he  points  out,  may  have 
an  instinct  for  what  is  most  characteristic  in  a  face,  and  accent 
those  things  in  it  which  are  essentially  individual,  without  neces- 
sarily having  any  clear  conception  of  the  individuality  itself.  Sar- 
gent is  to  be  ranked  with  the  observers,  "  with  the  realists,  in  a 
sense."  He  po.ssesses,  moreover,  "the  magic  of  the  hand,"  the 
power  of  drawing  which  "has  always  been  the  possession  of  the 
great  portrait-painters  as  distinguished  from  the  imaginative  paint- 
ers." But  according  to  a  story  related  by  Mr.  Cox,  Sargent  him- 
self repudiates  any  special  power  of  "  insight."     We  read  : 

"  He  had  painted  a  portrait  in  which  he  was  thought  to  have 
brought  out  the  inner  nature  of  his  sitter,  and  to  have  '  seen 
through  the  veil'  of  the  external  man.  When  asked  about  it,  he 
is  said  to  have  expressed  some  annoyance  at  the  idea,  and  to  have 
remarked:  '  If  there  were  a  veil,  I  should  paint  the  ve.l;  I  can 
paint  only  what  I  see."  Whether  he  said  it  or  not,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  this  sentence  expresses  the  truth.  Sargent,  like  other  art- 
ists, paints  his  impression,  and  he  paints  it  more  directly  and 
frankly  than  many,  with  less  brooding  and  less  search  for  subtle- 
ties— paints  it  strongly  and  without  reservation  ;  and  he  leaves  the 
psychology  to  those  who  shall  look  at  the  picture.  His  affair  is 
with  shapes  and  external  aspects,  not  with  the  meaning  of  them; 
and  because  he  has  an  extraordinary  organization  for  seeing  these 
aspects  truly  and  rendering  them  powerfully,  with  that  slight  touch 
of  exaggeration  which  makes  them  more  vivid  to  us  than  nature, 
and  with  those  eliminations  of  the  non  essential  which  are  the  ne- 
cessity of  art,  we  who  look  on  can  read  more  from  the  painted  face 
than  from  the  real  one,  and  credit  him  with  having  written  all  that 
we  have  read. 

"  One  need  not  deny  that  there  have  been  artists  who  have  done 
something  more  or  something  other  than  this — men  of  a  different 
type  from  Sargent,  more  attentive,  more  submissive,  fuller  of  a 
tremulous  sympathy,  more  ready  to  sink  their  own  personality  in 
that  of  the  sitter — who  have  given  a  more  intimate  life  to  their  por- 
traits than  he  does.  Sargent  is  always  himself— -John  Sargent, 
painter — quite  cool  and  in  the  full  possession  of  his  powers,  with 
the  most  wonderful  eye  and  hand  for  receiving  and  recording  im- 
pressions of  the  look  of  things  that  are  now  to  be  found  in  the 
world.  The  masters  with  whom  it  is  inevitable  that  he  should  be 
compared  are  Hals  and  Velasquez  ;  and  if  it  must  be  left  to  poster- 
ity to  say  how  nearly  he  has  equaled  them,  we  can  be  sure,  even 
now,  that  his  work  is  more  like  theirs  than  any  other  tliat  has 
been  produced  in  the  past  century." 


Poetry  as  a  Universal  Bond.— The  best  poetry,  asserts 
Mr.  (i.  M.  Trevelyan,  a  writer  in  The  Independent  Review  {hon- 
don),  unites  those  whom  all  other  writing  divides.  It  is  "  the  com- 
mon ground  of  all  creeds  and  of  all  parties  ;  a  body  of  Scripture, 
almost  a  religion,  common  to  those  who,  tho  not  of  one  opinion  in 
everything,  seek  some  method  by  which  to  approach  one  another 
on  subjects  of  deepest  feeling  and  importance."  Mr,  Trevelyan 
claims  that  "  liberal  spirits  and  pious  souls  "  would  have  greater 
difticulty  in  understanding  each  other,  were  it  not  for  Wordsworth 
and  Shelley,  "and  the  emotions  to  which  they  give  the  most  per- 
fect expression."  If  their  poems,  and  those  of  Coleridge  and 
Keats,  he  confidently  avers,  were  at  all  widely  understood  and 
loved,  "  we  should  find  among  men  more  of  those  several  qualities 
which  it  is  the  highest  function  of  religion  and  of  liberalism  to  en- 
gender."    To  quote  further: 

"  For  this  reason,  and  lor  many  others  besides,  there  is  truth  in 
the  old  saying  about  the  songs  and  the  laws ;  yes,  the  songs  of  the 
l)eople  would  indeed  be  more  important  than  their  laws — if  only 
they  learned  the  songs  and  lived  by  them,  as  they  learn  and  ob- 
serve the  laws!  But  how  little  is  this  condition  fulfilled,  even 
among  us  English,  who  perhaps  have  produced  the  greatest  body 
of  poetry  of  any  race  that  ever  saw  the  sun.     Of  how  much  real 
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account  is  this  heritage  of  ours  in  the  spiritual  life  even  of  our  edu- 
cated class?  But  there  is  also  another  and  potentially  a  vaster 
sphere  of  influence  for  our  poets,  in  America,  where,  for  thousands 
of  years  to  come,  innumerable  millions  will  be  brought  up  to  speak 
our  common  tongue.  Let  it  be  our  prayer  that  many  thousands  of 
them,  generation  after  generation,  be  endowed  with  the  qualities 
of  mind  and  spirit  necessary  to  make  Shelley,  Wordsworth,  and 
Keats  more  to  them  than  names  learned  in  the  school.  May  we 
citizens  of  the  new  industrial  world,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
still  preserve  the  poetic  soul,  that  priceless  legacy  be- 
queathed us  by  the  dying  past,  and  may  we  not  suffer 
unconscious  assimilation  to  the  machinery  which  it  is 
our  just  pride  to  command,  our  subtle  danger  to  obey  ; 
then  will  these  poets  exert  over  us  and  our  remote  de- 
scendants the  same  enormous  and  enduring  influence 
that  Virgil  and  Dante  exerted  over  old  Europe." 


THE    WILD    ANIMAL    IN    ART. 

"  I  ^HE  vogue  of  the  wild  animal  in  American  art,  as 

-■-       in  American  literature,  is  practically  a  growth 

of  the  last  decade.     "One  day,  about  a  dozen  years 

ago,"  says  Bertha  H.  Smith,  "the  wild  animal  woke 

up,  yawned,  stretched  his  toes, 
and  found  himself  famous." 
Prior  to  this  event  "  there  could 
not  have  been  found  in  America 
enough  paintings  of  wild  ani- 
mals to  fill  the  prongs  of  an  elk 
antler."  In  explanation  of  this 
earlier  neglect  of  available  ar- 
tistic material  we  are  told  that 
American  taste  in  art  has  been 
cast  in  the  French  mold,  and 
the  French  are  not  animal-lovers 
—notwithstanding  so  conspicu- 
ous exceptions  as  Rosa  Bonheur,  a  few 
notable  animal  pieces  by  Gdrome,  and  the  work  of  three  sculptors, 
Barye,  Fremiet,  and  Gardet.  In  Germany,  continues  the  writer, 
the  wild  animal  has  always  had  a  prominent  place,  but  German 
influence  on  American  art  has  never  been  marked,  and  "few  in 
America  have  even  heard  the  name  of  Friese,  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  all  animal-painters,  or  of  a  half-score  more  of  notable  German 
animal  men."  In  England  Landseer,  Briton  Riviere,  John  Swan, 
and  Arthur  Wardell  had  become  known  as  painters  of  animals. 
But  the  state  of  things  in  America  as  described  by  Miss  Smith  in 
the  New  York  Outlook  was  as  follows : 

"Now  and  then,  in  exhibitions,  one  came  upon  a  Landseer  or 
Rosa-Bonheur  elk  or  a  Briton-Riviere  lion,  before  wliich  people 
paused  a  moment,  read  the  signature,  and  walked  on.  In  sculp- 
ture there  was  nothing  wilder  than  a  Texas  pony  or  an  Indian  in 
war-bonnet,  unless  we  pass  as  sculpture  sundry  stone  lions  couchant 
guarding  city  doorways,  or  the   stucco  fawns  standing  stark   on 
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grassy  slopes  of  private  lawns  and  public  parks.  American  artists 
did  not  paint  and  model  wild  animals,  because  no  one  seemed  to 
want  them.  People  bought  Madonnas,  good  and  bad,  and  ques- 
tionable plaster  Venuses,  fat  little  Cupids 
dancing  skirtless  skirt-dances  in  azure  skies, 
bold  bronze  warriors,  carrots  and  cabbages 
on  deal  tables,  and  marble  busts  of  Cleo- 
patra and  Shakespeare,  but  not  elephants, 
lions,  and  moose.  Edward  Kemeys,  of 
Washington,  with  whose  ani- 
mal bronzes  in  the  Corcoran 
Art-gallery  and  groups  on  pub- 
lic buildings  and  in  Fairmount 
and  Central  parks  many  are 
familiar,  was  about  the  only 
artist  of  the  old  school  in 
America  who  ventured  to  do 
animal  work  before  the  wild  an- 
imal came  into  popular  favor." 


MR.    ELI    HARVEY. 


His  animal  sculpture 
is  a  well-known  feature 
of  all  the  large  exhibi- 
tions. 


MR.  WILL   H.   DRAKE. 

"  The  pioneer  among 
the  animal  illustrators 
of  the  new  school." 


MR.  CHARLF.S    LIVINGSTONE 
BULL. 

"  An  artist  of  the  very  first 
rank  in  the  decorative  treat- 
ment of  wild  animals." 


Kipling's  "Jungle  Books" 
and  Seton's  "Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known,"  says 
the  writer,  practically  created  the  interest  which  gave 
the  animal  artists  their  opportunity.  Among  painters 
whose  reputations  rest  upon  this  particular  field  of 
art  we  have  now  Will  H.  Drake,  Charles  R.  Knight, 
Carl  Rungius,  J.  M.  (]leeson,  and  Charles  Living- 
stone Bull.  Four  of  our  sculptors,  A.  Phimister 
Proctor,  Eli  Harvey,  Frederick  G.  R.  Roth,  and 
Anna  \'aughn  Hyatt,  "have  won  a  distinct  place  by 
their  animal  work  alone."  Miss  Hyatt,  we  are  told, 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  one  American  sculptor 
who  has  never  made  any  but  animal  studies.  It 
is  curious  to  learn  that  Knight,  who  Miss  Smith 
describes  as 


" the  fore- 
most Amer- 
ican animal-painter,"  has 
painted  almost  every  ani- 
mal but  a  horse.  We 
read  that "  to  him  a  horse, 
with  its  smooth  hair, 
docked  tail,  and  cropped 
mane,  always  immacu- 
late, has  no  more  charac- 
ter than  a  piano."  There 
is  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  these  artists,  the 
writer  tells  us,  as  to  the 
necessity  of  seeing  wild 
animals  in  their  haunts  to 
know  them  well  enough  to 
paint  and  model  them  : 

"  Mr.  Proctor,  who  was 


MISS   ANN.A.    VAUGH.N    HYATT. 

The  one  American  sculptor  who   has   nevei 
made  any  but  animal  studies. 
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a  hunter  before  he  was  a  sculptor,  believes  that 
only  one  who  has  known  the  wild,  free  life  of  the 
mountains  and  forest  as  the  beasts  themselves 
know  it  can  transmit  this  spirit  to  his  clay  or  his 
canvas  as  a  positive  force.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  men  who  have  never  been  hunters  believe 
that  careful  study  of  captive  animals,  supplemented 
by  knowledge  gained  from  explorers  and  hunters 
and  by  their  own  imaginations,  will  enable  them  to 
picture  animals  truly,  even  tho  they  have  never 
shot  them.  Mr.  Gleeson  painted  animals  before 
he  ever  saw  one  in  the  woods;  and  now,  after 
several  seasons  in  the  Canadian  forests  and  a  trip 
to  Africa,  he  feels  almost  handicapped  by  this  new 
relation  with  his  subjects.  With  Mr.  Rungius, 
perhaps  more  than  with  the  others,  trips  to  the 
wilds  are  a  necessity.  Moose,  caribou,  and  wapiti 
will  not  live  in  captivity,  and  so  few  students  of 
natural  history  visit  them  in  their  native  haunts 
that  facts  concerning  them  are  very  meager.  At 
first,  like  Mr.  Gleeson,  Mr.  Rungius  felt  that  per- 
haps too  much  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing. 
But  after  repeated  trips  he  began  to  bring  order 
out  of  the  chaos  and  to  make  his  new  knowledge  a  part  of  his  own 
thought  and  feeling." 
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FREDERICK   G.    R.    ROTH. 

His  work  for  the  past  ten  years 
has  been  devoted  e.xclusively  to 
animal  sculpture. 


THE    RELATION    OF    LEGS   TO    LITERATURE. 

MR.  BAILEY  .MILLARD  has  been  indulging  in  a  "  more  or 
less  painstaking  research  "  in  what  he  believes  to  be  a  neg- 
lected field  of  ob.servation,  namely,  the  relation  of  legs  to  litera- 
ture. As  a  result  of  this  research  he  ventures  the  generalization 
"  that  the  men  who  have  written  the  marrowy  books— those  writers 
of  sure  touch  and  well-bottomed,  those  who  show  the  best  relish  of 
life — were  all  men  who  faced  a  long  tramp  with  zestful  anticipa- 
tion." This  finding  is  tiie  more  significant,  he  suggests,  since 
walking  seems  to  have  become  a  lost  art  with  us.  "  Nearly  all 
those  poets  whose  lives  are  open  to  us  have  been  good  walkers," 
we  arc  a.ssured.  And  Mr.  Millard  confesses 
to  a  long-cherished  suspicion  "  that  the  flabby 
flexors  and  extensors  of  the  locomotor  media 
of  our  modern  poets  are  largely  responsible 
for  the  invertebrate  verse  of  present  produc- 
tion." Enlarging  upon  his  theme  in  The 
Cn/w  (}^e\\  York)  Mr.  Millard  continues: 

"  Much  bending  over  the  folio  does  not 
make  the  better  part  of  poetry  or  of  prose. 
It  inheres  as  mucii  in  the  physiological  condi- 
tion that  results  from  the  swinging  of  the  legs, 
which  movement  quickens  heart  action  and 
stimulates  the  brain  by  supplying  it  with  blood 
charged  with  the  life-giving  principle  of  the 
open  air 

"  In  spite  of  his  club-foot,  Byron,  one  of  the 
most  fecund,  if  not  the  most  moral,  of  poets, 
managed  to  walk  about  in  the  open  to  an  ex- 
tent that  should  shame  the  verse-writer  of  to- 
day, clinging  to  his  strap  in  the  trolley-car. 
Wordsworth  walked  all  over  the  Cumberland 
district  and  the  neighboring  coimtry.  Wher- 
ever he  happened  to  be  he  poked  into  every 
secret  corner.  Shelley,  we  are  told,  rambled 
everywhere.  Despite  all  unseemly  cavil  as  to 
Tennyson's  drinking-iiabits,  I  should  say  tiiat 
he  drew  more  inspiration  from  his  walks  than  from  his  wine, 
(ioethc,  who  during  his  lifetime  reciuired  fifty  thousand  bottles  of 
the  vintner's  best  to  sweeten  his  imagination,  found  his  extensive 
walks  about  Weimar  a  source  of  great  inspirational  profit. 

"Browning's  incomparable  '  Pararclsiis'  was  composed  for  the 
most  part  during  his  rambles  in  the  Dulwich  woods.  At  any  stage 
of  his  superb  singing,  wherever  he  happened  to  be,  he  would  give 
his  feet  the  freedom  of  the  highway  and  the  byway.     He  com 


best  lines.  The  tonic  quality  of  his  verse  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  due  to  his  habit  of  faring  forth 
where  he  miglit '  think  the  thoughts  that  lilies  speak, 
in  white.' 

"  Scott  was  a  tremendous  pedestrian  and  made 
small  ado  about  a  thirty-mile  walk  over  the  breezy 
highlands,  with  the  stout  heather  brushing  his 
boots.  V^ictor  Hugo  wrote  much  of  his  prose  and 
not  a  little  of  his  verse  in  a  standing  position.  At 
the  Hauteville  House,  in  Guernsey,  he  stood  by 
the  hour  at  a  high  table  on  the  veranda.  He  knew 
the  snare  of  the  sedentary  habit  and  would  not  sit 
while  he  wrote,  tho  at  times  his  legs  became  stiff 
from  much  standing.  He  often  walked  while  in 
the  act  of  composition  and  attributed  his  facility 
in  writing  to  his  having  trodden  out  his  chapter  be- 
fore he  put  it  upon  paper. 

"  In  fact,  the  more  prolific  the  writer  the  more 
he  is  found  to  move  about  upon  his  feet.  You  re- 
call rare  old  John  Wilson,  the  '  Christopher  North  ' 
who  so  irritated  Tennyson  and  was  so  neatly  prod- 
ded by  him.  There  was  a  man  who  could  shut 
himself  up  in  his  room  and,  with  the  creative  steam 
of  a  Beckford,  write  a  whole  Black'wood''s  at  a  sitting,  and  who 
would  be  turning  out  his  spirited  '  Noctes  Ambrosianae  '  in  any 
number  of  volumes,  to  this  day,  were  he  yet  able  to  walk.  A 
tramp  of  sixty  miles  was  mere  child's  play  to  Wilson.  Often  he 
would  walk  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  before  breakfast. 

"  Dickens  thought  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  walk  as  many 
hours  as  he  wrote,  and  the  excess  of  animal  spirits  which  his  work 
reveals  throughout  makes  one  feel  that  his  system  for  maintaining 
that  physical  energy  which  begets  mental  alertness  was  an  excel- 
lent one." 

As  to  the  philosophers,  Mr.  Millard  finds  "that  most  of  them 
were  men  of  sound  legs,  from  Plato  and  Aristotle  of  the  famous 
Walking  School,  down  to  Montaigne,  Johnson,  Carlyle,  Ruskin, 
and  our  own  clearest  minds,  Emerson  and  Thoreau."  Said  Mon- 
taigne :  "  My  thoughts  will  sleep  if  I  seat  them  ;  my  wit  will  not 
budge  if  my  legs  do  not  shake  it  up."  There  is  a  vernal  property 
in  the  air  of  the  open  road,  says  Mr.  Millard, 
a  property  which  Hazlitt  hints  at  and  Whit- 
man insists  upon  in  his  songs,  and  which  "  more 
than  any  other  known  element  makes  language 
plastic  to  meaning."  Returning  to  the  com- 
plaint that  "we  Americans  are,  perhaps,  of 
all  the  great  peoples,  the  poorest  walkers," 
he  says : 

"In  the  spread  of  that  peculiar  malady  we 
have  agreed  to  call  progress,  the  disease  seems 
to  have  settled  permanently  in  our  legs.  I  am 
as  hopeful  as  any  that  we  shall  live  down  the 
scholarly  taunts  of  Matthew  Arnold  and  stop 
making  the  machinery  of  our  progress  an  end 
in  itselt  ;  but  to  be  as  vigorous,  as  vertebrate, 
and  as  original  as  it  should  be.  our  literature 
must  get  upon  its  legs.  It  may  not  safely  ride 
in  the  automobile  or  on  the  bicycle  or  in  the 
trolley  car.     It  must  get  out  and  walk." 


MK.    CAUI.    l<l'N(;il.s, 

Who  deserted  Germany  for  .America  in  order 
to  make  a  specialty  of  painting  .American  big 
Ranie  animals. 


The  death  of  the  venerable  English  novelist,  George 
Mardonald,  says  tlie  New  York  Evening  Post,  "  takes 
away  the  last  of  a  scliool  of  writers  who,  for  their  own 
generation  at  least,  contrived  to  mingle  the  useful  and 
the  sweet  in  admirable  proportions."  Macdonald  was 
born  only  five  years  later  than  Charles  Kingsley.  Like 
Kingsley,  says  The  Post,  he  was  a  product  of  that  general  movement  wliich 
sought  to  make  religion  palatable  in  the  form  of  fiction.  We  read  further : 
"With  Kingsley,  Cliristianity  was  to  be '  muscular,'  and  the  spirit  of  the 
\"ikings  was  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Gospel.  Macdonald  pursued  a 
somewliat  milder  course,  and  the  '  manly'  would  suffice  for  liim  witliout  quite  so 
nuich  l)rawn.  Their  novels,  and  those  of  their  followers,  were  safe;  they  were 
welcomed  by  tlie  ])uli)it,  and  tlie  critics  found  tliem  good  art ;  they  might  lie  un- 
abashed on  the  most  pious  and  culturi-d  parlor-table.  Even  a  tinge  of  unortho- 
doxy  (lid  not  frigliten  away  Macdonald's  readers,  but  added  a  touch  of  piquancy 
to  their  pleasure.      Eor   Macdonald  differed  from   Kingsley  and  the   Southern 


posed  much  in   the  open  air  and  trod   out,  as  it  were,  many  of  his       writers  generally  in  displaying  an  undercurrent  of  very  un-English  mysticism." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


WHY    NEGROES    ARE    BLACK. 

A  PERSISTENT  racial  characteristic  is  presumably  a  useful 
one,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  That  tropical  races  are  so  often  dark  skinned  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  accidental,  and  the  fact  has  almost  universally  been 
referred  to  the  greater  intensity  of  solar  radiation  in  the  tropics. 
But  black  substances  do  not  reflect  or  turn  away  the  solar  heat ; 
tiiey  rather  absorb  it.  How,  then,  is  a  black  skin  useful  to  the 
native  of  the  tropics?  This  question  is  taken  up  by  Mr.  Francis 
Marre,  who  shows  in  an  article  contributed  to  Cosifios  (Paris)  that 
the  negro's  skin  protects  him,  not  against  the  sun's  heat,  from 
which  he  is  guarded,  like  the  white  races,  by  other  physiological 
means,  but  against  the  chemical  effects  of  the  solar  radiation.  At 
first  sight,  the  writer  says,  it  would  .seem  to  be  a  sort  of  scientific 
heresy  to  ascribe  the  dark  skins  of  the  negro  or  negroid  races  to 
their  life  in  a  tropical  climate.     He  goes  on  : 

"The  notions  of  physics  that  we  imbibed  at  college  tell  us  that 
i)lack  is  the  color  that  absorbs  most  of  the  heat-rays,  and  all  at- 
tempts at  teleological  explanation  run  up  against  this  fact,  whicli 
we  may  regard  as  proven.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  very  fact 
that  the  negro  has  a  black  skin  should  increase  his  discomfort  un- 
der the  solar  rays. 

"The  experiments  of  Duclaux  on  the  chemical  power  of  light — 
uhat  is  known  as  actinism— compared  with  that  of  heat,  have 
shown  that  heat,  whose  decomposing  action  is  by  itself  slight,  ac- 
quires very  considerable  strength  when  it  is  luminous. 

"  We  know  that  modern  physics  asserts  that  one  and  the  same 
cause  produces  both  luminous  and  calorific  effects;  or  we  may  say 
that  the  two  causes  that  produce  them  act  together  and  disappear 
together.  Also,  the  chemical  action  of  light  has  the  same  cause  as 
the  luminous  action  properly  so  called,  or,  again,  the  two  causes 
may  act  and  cease  together. 

"  The  principal  objection,  or  even  the  only  one,  that  can  be  made 
to  the  hypothesis  of  a  single  cause  is  the  diversity  of  the  observed 
effects.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  analogy  between  a  luminous  and  a 
calorific  sensation,  but  altho  this  is  incontestable  it  constitutes  no 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  single  cause,  since 
the  nature  of  an  effect  depends  rather  on  that  of  the  organ  or  body 
that  manifests  it  than  on  that  of  the  cause 

"It  is  consequently  proper  to  say  that  the  calorific,  chemical, 
and  luminous  phenomena  [of  radiation]  are  only  three  different 
manifestations  of  the  same  phenomenon,  which  modern  science  re- 
gards as  a  system  of  undulatory  vibration  in  the  ether." 

Of  course  this  question  of  cause.  Mr.  Marre  goes  on  to  say,  is 
only  of  secondary  importance,  our  present  interest  being  in  the 
lact  that,  to  guard  effectively  against  the  burning  action  of  the 
sun's  rays,  it  is  sufficient  to  protect  oneself  against  its  luminous 
radiation.  Thus  the  Italian  physiologist  Mosso  has  shown  that 
the  sunburn  induced  by  residence  in  high  mountain  regions  may  be 
greatly  reduced  by  blackening  the  skin  with  lampblack.  To  pro- 
tect the  eyes  from  ophthalmia  caused  by  the  reflection  from  gla- 
ciers, an  effective  method  is  to  shield  them  with  darkened  glas.ses. 
To  resume  our  translation  : 

■'  Now  the  investigations  of  physiologists  show  that  the  internal 
temperature  of  the  human  body  varies  not  more  than  i°  C.  [1.8  F.  | 
when  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium  is  increased  : 
different  causes  of  loss,  especially  the  evaporation  of  perspiration 
act  to  eliminate  rapidly  the  heat  transmitted  from  the  interior  so 
that  the  actual  bodily  temperature  can  not  rise  sensibly. 

"It  follows  that  when  man  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  intense 
solar  heat,  as  is  the  case,  for  instance,  in  tropical  countries,  the 
only  troubles  that  his  organism  has  really  to  fear  are  those  due  to 
the  luminous  and  chemical  rays.  Now  both  are  arrested  by  the 
black  pigment,  which  is  almost  totally  inactinic. 

"  Thus  everything  in  this  regard  would  appear  to  be  for  the  best, 
in  the  best  of  worlds. 

"  To  guard  against  the  heat  the  use  of  white  and  floating  gar- 
ments is  absolutely  necessary.     But  when  the  skin  must  be  directly 


exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  solar  heat,  the  wearing  of  a  black  epi- 
dermis, if  such  an  expression  is  admissible,  is  ecfiially  necessary. 
Altlio  we  may  no  longer  state  that  negroes  are  black  because  this 
makes  them  cooler,  we  shall  nevertheless  be  correct  in  saying  .  .  . 
that  the  human  skin,  subjected  to  the  constant  action  of  intense 
solar  radiation,  reacts  so  as  to  adapt  itself  as  well  as  possible  to  its 
environment,  and  that  this  reaction  manifests  itself  by  the  dis- 
semination, over  the  cutaneous  surface,  of  dark  pigments,  whose 
presence  prevents  the  hurtful  effects  of  the  luminous  and  chemical 
radiations.  This  explanation  also  accounts  for  the  formation  of 
.sunburn  on  delicate  skins  that  are  exposed  to  sunlight." — 7'rans- 
latifln  made  for   Thk  Litkkakv  Digest. 


A    SUN-DIAL    FOR    STANDARD    TIME. 

'T^HK   ordinary    sun-dial  naturally  indicates   sun-time,  and    the 

■^       sun  as  a  timepiece   is  not  accurate,  becau.se  its  motion  is  not 

uniform  throughout  tiie  year.      A  dial   that  will   indicate  standard 

time,  or  the  local  time  of  any  particular  place,  if  desired,  has  been 


Courtesy  o(  "  Tlit-  Optical  IiiKlriiinriil  Monthly." 

Sl'N-DI.M.    10    TKI.I,    SI  AND.AKl)    TIMK. 

patented  by  Albert  (".  Crehoie  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  The  illustra- 
tion represents  one  of  Mr.  Crehore's  dials  made  for  .Sir  William 
Preece  and  set  up  at  his  place  at  Carnarvon,  North  Wales.  Oth- 
ers are  at  the  University  of  Ohio,  Northwestern  University,  and 
elsewhere.  The  Crehore  dial,  as  described  in  The  Optical  J nsttid- 
iiieiif  Monilily  (New  York),  is  one  solid  piece  of  bronze,  except  the 
face,  which  is  an  engraved  bronze  cylindrical  sheet  whose  axis  is 
inclined  to  the  horizontal  plane  at  an  angle  equal  to  the  latitude  of 
the  place  and  points  directly  north.  The  shadow  is  cast  by  a 
small  bead  held  by  a  wire  kept  stretched  by  a  spring,  as  shown  in 
the  picture.  The  .scientific  principle  on  which  the  dial  depends  is 
thus  described  by  the  inventor  in  a  communication  to  the  periodi- 
cal above  named.     He  says: 

"The  relative  motion  of  the  sun  and  the  earth  is  such  that  the 
sun's  apparent  path  in  the  heavens,  when  mapped  with  reference 
to  the  horizon  plane  of  some  fixed  locality,  is  only  completed  so 
that  the  sun  begins  to  de.scribe  approximately  the  same  path  onci; 
every  year.  It  does  not  describe  quite  the  same  path  because  of 
several  component  motions  of  very  long  period,  which  are  for  the 
present  purposes  of  the  second  order  of  magnitude  and  may  bo 
neglected.  Considering  the  sun's  path  results  from  two  compo- 
nent motions,  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  once  per  day 
and  the  revolution  in  its  orbit  once  per  year,  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  path  is  one  continuous  curve  which  is  approximately  com- 
pleted only  once  a  year,  and  will  be  retraced  each  succeeding 
year.     Each  day  the  path  is  almost  a  complete  circle,  but  ttie  cir- 
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cle  is  not  quite  closed,  as  the  path  the  following  day  is  a  similar 
circle  very  near  the  preceding  one,  so  that  the  path  resembles  a 
screw -til  read  except  that  the  pitch  of  the  screw  is  not  uniform 
throughout  the  year,  but  changes  from  its  maximum  at  the  time  of 
the  equinoxes  to  zero  at  the  solstices. 

"  For  a  sun-dial  which  is  to  indicate  time  it  is  necessary  to  know 
more  than  the  mere  path  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  which  is  only 
a  geometrical  curve  described  in  space.  It  is  necessary  to  know 
where  the  sun  is  situated  on  this  curve  at  all  times.  If  a  point  is 
marked  on  the  sun's  path,  as  above  described,  for  every  hour 
throughout  the  year,  it  will  be  found  that  the  points  made  at  the 
same  hour,  say  3  o'clock,  on  succeeding  days  lie  very  close  togeth- 
er as  compared  with  points  corresponding  to  succeeding  hours  of 
the  same  day.  At  3  o'clock  on  the  succeeding  day  the  sun  will 
have  made  a  complete  revolution  in  its  screw-thread  path,  and  will 
then  be  at  the  corresponding  point  on  the  next  adjacent  thread. 
If  it  were  exactly  at  the  corresponding  point  for  each  succeeding 
day.  all  the  3  o'clock  point.?,  for  exaniple,  would  be  located  on  a 
p6rtion  of  a  meridian  circle,  there  being  twenty-four  such  merid- 
ians al  equal  intefvals  around  the  equator. 

"This  \vbuld  be  strictly  the  case  if  the  earth's  orbil  around  the 
sun  were  a  perfect  circle.  Becau.se  it  is  an  ellipse,  however,  the 
earth  travels  fastest  when  nearest  the  sun  in  January,  and  slowest 
in  July,  gaining  in  speed  every  day  from  July  to  January,  and  los- 
ing c.ich  day  during  the  other  half  of  the  year.  This  gives  rise 
to  the  well-known  '  equaition  of  time,'  which  is  accurately  calcu- 
lated and  may  be  found  in  the  Ephemeris  for  every  day  through- 
out the  year.  The  change  from  day  to  day  is  very  small,  but  for 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  year  the  effect  is  cumulative,  so  that 
the  difference  between  apparent  time  and  mean  time  which  we  use 
amounts  to  as  much  as  16  min.  20.55  ^^c.  on  November  4,  which 
is  its  maximum  anioimt. 

"  The  position  of  the  sun  at  the  hour  of  3  o'clock  by  mean  time 
is  not  on  the  meridian,  but  on  a  curve  somewhat  resembling  a  fig- 
ure '  S  '  situated  almost  symmetrically  about  the  meridian  already 
described.  The  larger  loop  of  the  figure  '  8  '  is  described  during 
the  January  half  of  the  year,  when  the  earth  is  moving  fastest,  and 
is  therefore  situated  south  ot  the  equator. 

"  Having  now  formed  a  picture  of  the  imaginary  patii  of  the  sun 
in  the  heavens  with  its  system  of  figure  '  8  '  curves  representing 
hours,  we  may  calculate  how  to  make  a  sun-dial  which  will  indi- 
cate the  sun's  position  at  any  time  throughout  the  year,  or,  con- 
versely, which  will  indicate  tlie  correct  time  for  every  position  of 
the  sun  throughout  the  year. 

"  If  we  abandon  at  the  beginning  the  method  of  letting  the  .shad- 
ow of  a  line  (the  gnomon  in  the  common  form  of  dial)  indicate  the 
time,  it  will  be  evident  that  more  can  be  shown  by  having  the 
.shadow  made  by  a  point  or  small  sphere.  The  system  of  curves 
in  the  heavens  repre.senting  the  sun's  path  may  be  projected 
through  this  point  upon  some  material  surface  upon  which  the 
curves  may  be  permanently  marked." 

This  surface,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  may  be  of  almost  any 
shape.  A  horizontal  plane  is  objectionable  because  the  shadow  of 
the  bead  becomes  indistinct  at  hours  distant  from  noon,  owing  to 
its  increased  distance  from  those  parts  of  the  plane  on  which  it  is 
thc-n  thrf)wn  :  also  l)ccause  the  svstem  of  curves  would  differ  with 


locality.  In  a  spherical  surface,  used  in  .some  old  dials,  the  dis- 
tance traveled  by  the  shadow  in  an  hour  differs  at  different  sea- 
sons, so  that  this  is  not  well  adapted  to  its  purpose.  To  quote 
further : 

"  For  these  reasons  a  cylindrical  form  of  surface  is  adopted, 
having  its  axis  parallel  with  that  of  the  earth,  and  the  bead  which 
casts  the  shadow  is  on  this  axis.  The  circles  are  then  all  of  the 
same  diameter,  and  the  distance  from  any  point  on  one  figure  '  S ' 
to  the  corresponding  point  on  the  next  is  fixed  throughout  the  year 
so  that  the  same  scale  may  be  applied  at  any  time  to  interpolate 
between  the  hour  curves. 

"  If  in  such  a  dial  it  is  desired  to  indicate  the  time  of  some  other 
locality  it  is  merely  necessary  to  revolve  the  cylinder  about  its  axis 
by  an  amount  corresponding  to  the  difference  in  time  between  the 
two  places.  This  has  been  done  whenever  standard  instead  of 
local  mean  time  is  wanted,  or  when  Greenwich  time  instead  of  lo- 
cal mean  time  is  desired." 


SHAPE   AND    HEIGHT  OF   OCEAN    WAVES. 

npHE  falsity  of  the  conception  of  ocean  waves  that  represents 
-*-  them  as  almost  vertical  walls  of  water,  ready  to  fall  upon  a 
ship  and  engulf  it,  is  shown  by  some  diagrams  drawn  to  scale  to 
illustrate  an  article  on  "  Rhythmic  Movements  of  the  Sea."  by  A. 
Berget,  part  of  which  we  quote  below  from  The  Scientijic  Ameri- 
can Sitpplement  (New  York,  September  9).     Says  the  writer  : 

"In  reality,  the  mountains  of  the  sea  are  by  no  means  steep. 
Fig.  I  gives,  drawn  to  scale,  the  profiles  of  waves  53  feet  high,  as 
ob.served  by  Lieutenant  Paris,  and,  on  the  same  scale,  a  three- 
master  250  feet  long  and  of  2.000  tons  displacement,  and  an  Ice- 
land fishing-smack. 

"  Below  are  shown  waves  of  the  Indian  Ocean  36  feet  high,  meas- 
ured during  heavy  weather,  in  comparison  with  a  Messageries 
Maritimes  liner;  and  Atlantic  waves,  which  rarely  exceed  26  feet 
in  height,  compared  with  the  transatlantic  liner  La  Tojiraiite.  It 
is  evident  that  so  long  as  these  vessels  move  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  waves  they  are  little  affected  by  them.  The  frequent  flood- 
ing of  the  deck  by  sheets  of  water  which  sweep  everything  before 
them  is  due  to  steaming  at  full  speed  against  both  wind  and  waves. 
The  latter,  encountering  an  obstacle,  attack  it  with  all  their  mo- 
mentum, and  thus  many  accidents  are  caused. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  free  propagation  of  waves  is  in 
terrupted,  when  the  wave  meets  either  a  solid  obstacle  or  another 
system  of  waves,  the  law  of  the  phenomena  changes.  Each  parti- 
cle of  water  is  acted  upon  simultaneously  by  two  systems  of  forces. 
If  the  velocities  due  to  these  are  equal  and  in  opposite  directions 
the  particle  remains  at  rest,  but  if  the  velocities  are  in  the  same 
direction  they  are  added  together  and  the  amplitude  of  the  wave- 
motion  is  increased. 

"  This  is  what  occurs,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  a  coast  which 
the  waves  strike  normally.  They  are  reflected  and  give  rise  to  a 
second  system  of  waves,  traveling  in  the  opposite  direction.  There- 
fore the  sea  is  always  rougher  near  the  coast.  Moreover,  the 
waves  break  into  foam   as   tliev  dasii  furiouslv  on   the  rocks,  and 
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FIG.    1.— SOUTHERN   OCEAN.     WAVES   53  FEET   HIGH  AND   1,000 

FEET   LONG. 


FIG.  4.— CHOPPY  SEA  AT   CENTER  OF  CYCLONE. 


FIG.   2.— INDIAN  OCEAN.     WAVES  36  FEET  HIGH  AND  7^5   FEET 

LONG. 


FK;.  3.— NORTH  ATLANTIC.     WAVES   26   FEET   HIGH  AND  528 
FEET  LONG 


STORM-WAVES. 

(The  waves  and  the  vessels  are  drawn  to  the  same  scale.) 


throw  up  spray,  in  violent  storms,  to  a  height  of  90,  100,  even  150 
feet. 

"The  crushing  force  of  such  breakers  is  astonishing.  Blocks 
weigliing  twenty  or  thirty  tons  are  rolled  like  pebbles  by  these 
huge  billows,  which  exert  pressures  of  three  tons  to  the  square 
foot.  The  photographs  of  the  breaches  made  in  the  sea-wall  at 
Cherbourg  by  the  great  storm  of  1894  are  more  eloquent  than 
words. 

"  A  phenomenon  of  interference  of  this  sort  is  the  cause  of  the 
baffling  or  '  choppy  '  sea  which  is  encountered  in  the  center  of  a 
cyclone  (Fig.  4). 

"  In  a  cyclone. the  wind  blows  from  every  direction.  It,  there- 
fore, generates  an  infinite  number  of  systems  of  waves,  which  meet 
and  interfere  at  the  center,  where  the  waves  rise  to  heights  of  70 
and  80  feet  and  more,  and  follow  each  other  at  very  short  and 
irregular  intervals.  The  battle-ship  and  the  torpedo-boat  in  the 
illustration  are  drawn  to  the  same  scale  as  the  waves. 

"  Below  are  shown  storm-waves  of  the  Mediterranean,  compared 
with  a  packet  of  an  Algerian  line.  The  waves  are  short,  because 
of  the  interference  of  numerous  systems  of  waves  due  to  reflection 
of  the  principal  wave  system  by  the  coasts  of  this  enclosed  sea." 


HOW  TO    MAKE   A    RUBBER   STAMP. 

T  N  answer  to  a  correspondent  who  inquires  about  the  method  of 
-■■  making  rubber  stamps,  The  American  /«7y^;//<?r  (New  York) 
gives  the  following  information  through  its  "  Notes  and  Queries  " 
column.  The  directions  may  be  followed  by  any  one  who  has  a 
small  printing  outfit.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  told  that  the  ordi- 
nary stamp  is  made  by  shaping  rubber  by  a  combination  of  heat 
and  pressure,  the  shape  being  retained  when  the  stamp  is  cold  and 
the  pressure  released.     The  writer  says  : 

"The  material  used  is  mixed  sheet  rubber,  which  can  be  ob- 
tained from  any  caoutchouc  factory  and  looks  like  ordinary  white 
rubber.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  select  the  style  of  type  desired 
in  the  stamp  to  be  made.  Set  the  type  after  the  style  wanted  and 
place  the  same  in  a  small  printers'  chase,  then  surround  the  lines 
of  type  with  thin  pieces  of  metal  or  hard  wood,  which  come  above 
the  face  of  the  type.  Printing  type  is  i  inch  high  and  the  surround- 
ing pieces  should  be  x's  inches  in  height  in  order  to  bring  out 
prominently  the  type  of  the  rubber  stamp.  Rub  the  type  thor- 
oughly with  hard  soap  or  wax  to  prevent  the  mold  sticking.  Next 
mix  some  good  plaster-of-Paris  ('  dental  plaster ')  to  a  proper  con- 
sistency and  spread  a  layer  of  about  yV  of  an  inch  upon  an  iron 
plate  of  uniform  thickness  and  a  little  larger  than  the  chase.  This 
is  then  turned  over  and  the  plaster  side  placed  upon  the  face  of  the 
form  of  type  and  a  slight  pressure  applied  ;  the  plaster  will  set  in 
ten  minutes.  This  is  the  mold  and  should  be  strengthened  by  soak- 
ing in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  shellac.  The  mold  is  dried  and 
baked  in  a  moderately  heated  oven  for  a  couple  of  hours.  Take  a 
suitable  piece  of  sheet  rubber  that  is  well  dusted  with  talc  and 
place  it  over  the  face  of  the  mold.  Some  kind  of  a  press  is  now 
required;  a  letter  copying-press  will  answer  well,  provided  a  uni- 
fo^-m  heat  can  be  applied  beneath  the  bedplate.  Place  the  mold 
in  the  center  of  the  press  and  screw  down  lightly  the  suspended 


platen.  Heat  is  then  applied  under  the  bedplate  by  gas-burners 
or  one  or  more  oil-stoves.  As  the  rubber  softens,  further  pressure 
should  be  applied  in  screwing  down  the  press.  A  heat  of  a  vulcan- 
izing temperature,  or  140  C,  is  necessary,  which  can  be  regulated 
by  the  use  of  a  thermometer.  At  first  the  rubber  becomes  very 
sticky,  after  which  it  regains  stiffness  and  elasticity,  when  the  cur- 
ing process  is  complete.  The  stamp  is  removed,  trimmed,  and  at- 
tached to  a  wooden  or  metal  base  by  marine  glue.  After  a  little 
experience  one  soon  becomes  proficient  in  this  work." 


CUSTOM    AND    RACIAL    DIFFERENCES. 

'  I  ^HAT  the  difference  between  races  is  largely  a  matter  of  cus- 
*■  tom  and  tradition,  and  that  these  are  subject  to  the  influ- 
ences of  civilization,  which  are  everywhere  breaking  down  barriers 
erected  in  this  way,  is  maintained  by  the  writer  of  an  editorial  note 
in  77/1?  La)icet  (London,  September  9).  In  particular,  it  is  the  wri- 
ter's belief  that,  in  spite  of  all  evidence  to  tiie  contrary,  there  is 
no  general  mental  inferiority  of  the  colored  races,  and  that  when 
civilization  has  done  its  work  in  obliterating  their  peculiar  habits 
of  mind,  they  may  reach  the  higher  levels  of  culture.  In  this  he 
is  supported  by  Basil  H.  Thomson,  governor  of  the  great  convict- 
prison  on  Dartmoor,  to  whose  recent  address  on  "  The  Decay  of 
the  Law  of  Custom  "  the  writer  refers.     He  says : 

"The  laws  of  custom  which  have  governed  the  colored  races  tor 
countless  generations  are,  it  is  pointed  out,  gradually  breaking 
down,  tho  it  is  estimated  that  some  800,000,000  of  the  1,500,000,000 
constituting  the  population  of  the  globe  are  still  comparatively  un- 
civilized and  stagnant  under  the  influence  of  these  laws.  The 
ever-increasing  facilities  of  intercommunication  must  make  steadily 
for  a  greater  uniformity  of  view  and  conduct  among  the  different 
races  of  mankind  ;  and  for  the  white  race  the  question  is  of  the  first 
importance  as  to  what  part  the  colored  races  will  come  to  play  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world  when  they  shall  have  assimilated  the  teach- 
ings of  Western  civilization.  With  this  is  bound  up  the  question 
of  the  relative  mental  capacity  of  the  white  and  colored  peoples. 
It  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  any  race  is  inferior  in  mental  en- 
dowment to,  and  inherently  incapable  of  reaching  the  mental  level 
of,  another,  tho  plenty  of  white  men  are  to  be  found  who,  after 
years  of  residence  in  Africa  or  the  East,  speak  confidently  of  the 
general  mental  inferiority  of  the  colored  races.  Even  in  instances 
in  which  it  is  manifest  that  no  such  inferiority  exists,  there  is,  they 
say,  and  always  will  be.  a  profound  difference  between  colored  and 
white  races  in  the  manner  of  viewing  things.  This  is  to  maintain 
that  a  man's  attitude  of  mind  is  as  innate  and  as  little  liable  to 
alteration  as  is  the  color  of  his  skin.  We  prefer  to  take  the  view 
that  the  differences  between  white  and  colored  races  are,  in  the 
main,  matters  of  custom  and  tradition  and  as  such  are  subject  to 
the  influences  of  the  agents  of  civilization,  such  as  steam  and  elec- 
tricity, which  have  already  done  so  much  toward  obliterating  lines 
of  demarcation  between  nationalities  and  toward  establishing  uni- 
formity in  manners  and  customs.  That  this  is  Mr.  Basil  Thom- 
son's view  may  be  seen  from  the  following  words  of  the  address 
referred  to:  'In  tropical  countries  the  line  of  caste  would  soon 
cease  to  be  the  color  of  the  skin.     There,  as  in  temperate  zones, 
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wealth  would  create  a  new  aristocracy  recruited  from  men  ot 
every  shade  of  color.  In  the  great  cities  of  Europe  and  America 
we  miglii  rind  men  of  Hindu.  Chinese,  and  Arab  origin  controlling 
industries  with  their  wealth  just  as  Europeans  now  control  the 
commerce  of  India  and  China,  but  with  this  difference,  that  they 
would  wear  the  dress  and  speak  the  language  which  would  gradu- 
ally have  become  common  to  the  whole  commercial  world.  .  .  . 
Just  as  the  aristocracy  of  every  land  would  be  composed  of  every 
shade  of  color  .so  would  the  masses  of  men  who  work  with  their 
liands.  .  .  .  White  men  would  work  cheek  by  jowl  with  black  and 
feel  no  degradation.  There  would  be  the  same  feverish  pursuit  of 
wealtli.  but  all  races  would  participate  in  it,  instead  of  a  favored 
few."  " 

DO    WE    RUN    ABOUT   TOO    MUCH? 

''T^HAT  much  of  the  congestion  on  our  crowded  streets  is  to  be 
■■■  remedied  by  stopping  the  crowding  rather  than  by  furnish 
ing  facilities  for  its  increase  is  the  editorial  opinion  of  The  Engi- 
luering  Magazine  (New  York.  September).  Business  does  not 
consist  in  "chasing"  about  the  streets,  altho  an  impression  to  that 
effect  seems  to  be  abroad,  especially  in  our  own  strenuous  coun- 
try. Why  run  "  to  see  a  man."  when  you  may  write  to  him,  or, 
still  better,  telephone.''  Taking  as  his  text  a  recent  report  of  the 
liritish  Royal  Commission  on  Traffic  Conditions  in  London,  the 
*  ditor  goes  on  to  write  as  follows  : 

"  We  can  not  emphasize  too  strongly  tiie  importance  of  the  pos- 
>,ibilities  for  improvement  by  diminishing  the  necessity  for  crowd- 
ing the  streets,  rather  than  by  providing  increased  facilities  for 
enabling  more  people  to  move  about.  Formerly  the  only  way  of 
communicating  with  another  man  was  to  go  to  him  or  to  send 
some  one  else.  With  the  introduction  of  the  railway,  the  post- 
office,  and  the  telegraph,  much  of  this  necessity  has  been  removed. 
JJy  the  provision  of  a  full,  prompt,  and  wholly  adequate  telephone 
service  a  very  large  portion  of  the  crowding  of  city  streets  might 
be  avoided,  and  this.  too.  with  a  promptness  which  no  system  of 
new  and  enlarged  highways  could  approach. 

"  Many  people  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  business  energy  and 
effort  consist  in  'taking  cabs  and  going  about,'  or  in  chasing  with 
feverish  activity  about  the  streets,  endeavoring  to  meet  and  talk 
with  people  who  themselves  are  as  busily  engaged  in  trying  to  get 
to  others.  It  is  this  feverisii  perpetual  motion,  resembling  nothing 
so  much  as  the  movements  of  a  host  of  animalcuhe  in  a  drop  of 
water  under  the  microscope,  which  cau.ses  much  of  the  congestion 
in  the  streets  of  a  great  city  ;  and  the  greater  the  facilities  provided 
for  sucii  wasted  energy,  the  greater  will  the  congestion  become." 

There  is  of  course  another  kind  of  congestion,  due  to  the  daily 
flow  of  people  from  home  to  business  and  back  again,  but  even 
this,  while  unavoidable  in  cities  like  New  York,  may  be  provided 
for.  to  a  certain  extent,  both  by  greater  facilities  and  by  judicious 
regulation.     To  quote  again  from  the  same  editorial  writer: 

"  A  large  part  of  the  crowding  of  transport  vehicles  is  due  to  the 
l.ict  that  the  local  and  the  long-distance  services  are  not  separated 
lo  a  sufficient  degree.  Usually  the  business  district  of  a  city  is 
closely  condensed  and  centralized,  and.  while  den.sely  populated 
<luring  business  hours,  its  traffic  is  also  concentrated  to  a  few 
hours  in  the  morning  and  evening,  at  which  time  the  greatest  con- 
gestion occurs  at  certain  limited  areas.  15y  providing  suitable  ex- 
press trains,  preferably  running  underground,  but  possibly  over- 
head, and  by  .separating  this  service  entirely  from  the  local  trans- 
port provisions,  it  would  be  possii)le  to  run  a  number  of  through 
trains  from  the  business  district  to  the  e.vtreme  outlying  suburbs 
without  any  of  the  delays  invariably  included  in  local  transport, 
the  result  being  a  rapid  clearing  of  the  congestion  at  night  and  a 
corresponding  development  of  suburban  residence  districts  of  but 
moderate  p()pulation  density.  In  such  a  .system  there  should  be 
no  conflict  ot  iuiman  currents,  no  mixing  or  confusion  between 
local  and  tx])ress  passengers,  and  above  all  no  contraction  of  the 
flow  of  people  in  boarding  the  trains,  since  most  of  the  congestion 
at  stations  is  due  to  the  delays  in  getting  the  passengers  from  the 
pl.itform  lo  the  cars  while  others  are  crowding  on  behind  them. 
Tl\e  modern  engineer  should  be  capable  ot  designing  something 
far  superior  to  the  present  obsolete  car  with  its  ancient  platform, 
.an    mheritance   from    tin-   days  ol    hand  l)rakes.   and  give   us  one 


which  shall  enable  a  crowded  platform  to  be  cleared  in  the  time 
required  to  pass  freely  over  the  few  feet  of  distance  involved 
When  a  great  exhibition,  or  even  a  racing  event  or  athletic  game, 
occurs,  the  railway  authorities  imderstand  very  well  how  to  handle 
the  crowds  which  they  know  will  be  clamoring  for  simultaneous 
transportation,  and  every  one  is  familiar  with  the  efficient  manner 
in  which  long  trains  are  rapidly  .supplied  and  as  rapidly  despatched 
from  the  grounds  to  the  homes  of  the  multitude.  The  same  meth- 
ods, even  intensified  in  vigor,  applied  to  municipal  transport, 
would  work  wonders,  and  their  application  might  be  made  with 
but  moderate  delav." 


The  Atmospheres  of  Two  Distant  Planets.— The 

outermost  ot  the  planets.  I'ranus  and  Neptune,  are  so  far  both 
from  the  sun  and  from  ourselves  that  our  knowledge  of  their  phys- 
ical constitution  is  very  meager.  We  can  not  even  be  sure 
whether  or  not  layers  of  clouds  cover  them,  as  is  the  case  with 
Jupiter  and  Saturn.  Some  astronomers  have  described  markings 
on  the  surface  of  Uranus,  but  their  dimness  makes  even  their  ex- 
istence doubtful.  The  best  we  can  do  is  to  rely  on  the  spectro- 
.scope,  and  even  here,  since  these  bodies  are  only  slightly,  if  at  all. 
self-luminous,  we  can  learn  nothing  of  the  constitution  of  the  cen- 
tral mass.  We  see  them  almost  wholly  by  reflected  sunlight,  but, 
since  this  must  pass  tii rough  tlie  planet's  atmosphere,  its  analysis 
may  tell  us  something  of  the  nature  of  this  outermost  envelope. 
This,  in  fact,  is  what  has  been  found  out  by  Mr.  V.  M.  Slipher,  of 
the  Lowell  Observatory,  Flagstaff.  Ariz.  A  study  of  photographs 
of  the  spectra  of  the  two  planets,  obtained  with  difficulty,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  far-distant  Neptune,  reveals  some  interesting 
facts.  It  appears  that  there  is  free  hydrogen  on  both  planets,  but 
especially  on  Neptune,  and  that  helium  also  exists  on  Uranus. 
Certain  lines  also  make  it  probable  that  gases  yet  unknown  may 
exist  in  the  atmospheres  of  these  far-away  planets.  Says  Mr. 
Emile  Fouchet  in  a  note  on  the  subject  in  La  Nattae  (Paris): 

"The  fact  that  free  hydrogen  is  so  abundant  in  the  atmospheres 
of  these  two  planets  would  make  us  think  that  unknown  luminous 
gases,  analogous  to  hydrogen  and  helium,  may  be  present.  Altho 
such  gases  have  not  yet  been  found  in  the  fixed  stars,  this  may  be 
due  to  the  high  temperatures  there  present.  Certain  bands  ob- 
served in  the  two  spectra  correspond  fairly  well  with  groups  of 
lines  due  to  water  vapor.  This  element  may  therefore  be  present 
in  the  two  outermost  planets  of  our  system. 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  investigations  may  be  resumed  with 
still  more  powerful  instruments  and  in  observatories  of  high  alti- 
tude, where  the  effect  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  may  be  less  no- 
ticeable."-—TVrtWj/rt//*?;/  wrt</<?/b/- Thk  Literary  Digest. 


SCIENCE  br*e:vities. 

"  In  point  of  quantity  and  value  corn  is  tlie  leading  cereal  crop  of  the  United 
States,"  says  The  Scicntijic  American.  '"Its  annual  farm  value  in  later  years 
has  nearly  equaled  and  sometimes  e.xceeded  $1,000,000,000.  Wliile  less  subject  to 
insect  damage  than  wheat,  tlie  ne.\t  most  important  cereal,  the  corn  product 
would  be  considerably  greater  were  it  not  for  important  insect  pests.  The  work 
of  several  of  these  is  obscure,  and  many  farmers  are  entirely  ignorant  of  tliee.xist- 
ence  even  of  some  of  the  worst  enemies  of  this  crop.  In  this  last  category  falls 
the  work  of  the  corn  root  worm  (J'Habrotica  loiig^icornis),  wliich  ordinarily  passes 
unnoticed,  or  at  least  is  often  misunderstood.  The  larva  of  this  insect  feeds 
on  the  roots  of  young  corn,  and  in  regions  of  bad  attack  may  cause  an  almost  en- 
tire loss  of  the  stand.  Tiie  corn  r(H)t  worm,  together  witii  one  or  two  allied 
species  working  in  substantially  the  same  way,  causes  an  annual  loss  of  at  least 
2  per  cent,  of  the  crop,  or  some  $20,000,000." 

Klectruitv  and  tiik  Dram.v.— Mr.  Augustus  Thomas,  the  playwright,  in 
a  recent  interesting  interview,  <iuoted  in  T/ie  Electrical  World  and  Engineer 
(  New  York,  September  161,  spoke  of  tlie  "greater  disposition  to  naturalness"  in 
modern  plays,  and.  when  asked  to  what  he  attributed  this,  said  :  "  To  the  im- 
provement in  the  playhouse  itself,  and  very  noticeably  to  the  introduction  of 
electrical  lighting.  In  the  olden  days,  when  the  theaters  were  lighted  by  candles, 
the  facial  expression  of  the  actor  must  have  been  more  difficult  to  see,  and  his 
meaning  had  necessarily  to  lx»  bolstered  by  additional  speeches,  by  a  greater  pro- 
lixity. There  was  a  gradual  diminution  of  this  prolixity  as  in  their  turn  oil  and 
gas  and  electricity  secured  a  greater  illumination.  Facial  expression  became 
more  evident,  and  verbal  expression  correspondingly  abridged."  "  Has  this  re- 
sulted Diilv  in  the  abridgement  of  the  lines  ?  "  "  No,  I  think  that  there  lias  been 
.in  introduction  of  more  delicate  shades  of  meaning  in  the  lines  of  the  ordinary 
Kinicdv  It  is  ipiite  possible  for  a  dramatist  to  write  a  siieech  which  he  shall  in- 
tend the  f.uia  I  play  of  the  actor  to  absolutely  contradict.  The  modern  comedy 
li.is  liecomo  more  delicate,  more  intimate,  and  more  insinuating." 
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BISHDP    D.   A.   GOODSELL, 

Of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church. 


THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 

METHODIST   TENDENCIES   SEEN    IN    THE    NEW 

HYMNAL. 

THE  new  Methodist  hymnal,  llie  result  ot  three  years  of  labor 
by  a  joint  commission  representinji^  the  Methodist-Episco- 
pal Church  and  the  Meth- 
odist-Episcopal Church, 
South,  is  greeted  from 
many  sides  as  an  encour- 
aging omen  for  reunion 
Ijetween  the  two  Metho- 
dist-Episcopal churches 
of  America.  Moreover, 
as  Prof.  C.  T.  Winches- 
ter, of  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, points  out,  "  the  con- 
tents of  a  hymnal  pre- 
pared as  this  one  afford 
no  very  inaccurate  index 
of  both  the  intellectual 
and  the  spiritual  condi- 
tion of  -Methodism  in 
America."  On  this  point 
the  Boston  Transcript  rt- 
marks  that  the  theolog- 
ical advance  of  a  denomi 
nation,  as  represented  in 
its  hymnology,  will  neces- 
sarily be  slower  than  the 
real  advance  in  thought, 

for  the  reason  that  "  hymns  are  cherislied  less  for  their  doctrinal 
teachings  than  from  the  fact  that  they  excite  certain  emotions  due 
to  association  and  experience. "  Hence  "  hymns  long  since  doctrin- 
ally  obsolete  may  have  a  strong  hold  on  the  heart."  The  Transcript 
welcomes  the  fact  that  the  old  "  total  depravity  "  hymn,  beginning 

I-ord,  we  are  vile,  cdiucived  in  sin, 
And  born  unholy  and  luiclean  ; 
.Spning  from  the  man  whose  jjuilty  fall 
Corrupts  his  race  and  taints  us  all. 

has  been  excluded  from  the  new  hymnal,  and  adds: 

"  The  advance  in  the  case  under  consideration  has  been  real,  but 

not  radical.  It  is  as 
much  perhaps  as  can 
Ije  expected  by  the  pres- 
ent generation,  but  the 
next  thirty  or  forty 
years  will  so  accustom 
the  great  church  laity 
to  new  forms  of  thought 
that  many  of  the  most 
popular  hymns  of  to- 
day will  become  intol- 
erable. The  coming  age 
extends  an  urgent  invi- 
tation to  the  really  great 
and  true  hymn-writer." 

It  is  in  their  songs, 
says  Prof.  C.  T.  Win- 
chester, of  the  joint 
committee,  that  the  dif- 
ferent Christian  denom- 
inations are  most  truly 
at  one.  Writing  in  The 
.  VIethodist  Revieiv  ( S  ep- 
tember  -  October)  he 
goes  on  to  say  : 

*'  The  best  hymns  are 


BISHOP    E.    E.    H(JSS. 

Of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  .Soutii. 
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PROF.  C.  T.  WINCHESTER, 

The  contents  of  the  new  hymnal,  he  says. 
"  afford  no  very  inaccurate  index  of  both  tlie 
intellectual  and  the  spiritual  condition  of  Metho- 
dism in  America." 


of  no  narrow  creed  or  sect.  When,  some  thirty  years  ago,  the 
hymnal  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  was  revised,  the  editors 
inserted  many  hymns  new  to  Methodist  usage.  It  is  significant 
that  of  these  new  hymns  then  adopted  the  two  that  have  proved 
most  popular — at  least  within  the  ob.servation  of  the  present  writer 
—were  written,  the  one  by  a  devout  Roman  Catholic,  Father 
Faber's 

Faith  of  our  fatiiers,  living  still, 

and  the  other  by  a  devout 
Quaker,  the  stanzas  from 
Whittier's  '  Our  Master,' 
beginning, 

NVe  may  not  climb  the  heav- 
enly steeps. 

"  The  most  rigid  ortho- 
doxy is  not  likely  to  be 
disturbed  by  remember- 
ing that 

Nearer,  my  (iod,  to  tliee, 

and 

In  the  cross  of  Christ  I  glory, 

were  both  written  by  Uni- 
tarians. With  the  heart 
man  believeth  unto  right- 
eousness ;  and  the  songs 
of  the  heart  are  often 
truer  than  the  creed  of 
the  head." 

Professor     Winchester 
discovers,     in    the    more 
modern    hymns,    a    tend- 
ency to  be  "  less  theolog- 
ical  in   content   and  less 
scriptural  in  phra.se,"  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  "more  human,  warm  with   a  personal  love  of 
the  Master,  filled  with  an  eager  desire  to  do  his  work  in  all  the 
common  ways  of  life."     On  tiiis  point  lie  continues: 

"  Ignoring  the  factitious  distinction  between  .sacred  and  .secu- 
lar things,  they  realize  more  fully  the  comprehensiveness  of  the 
true  Christian  life,  and  so  touch  a  wider  range  of  feelings  and 
inspire  a  more  varied  activity.  Hymns  like  those  of  Whittier, 
Gill,  Stanley,  EUerton,  Monsell,  Hosmer.  Miss  Waring — to  men- 
tion names  almost  at  random— while  not  too  individual  for  con- 
gregational use,  strike  an  intimate  personal  note  and  come  close 

to  our  daily  work   and  need Such  a  hymn,  as  No.  411, 

Washington  Gladden's 

O  Master,  let  me  walk  with 

thee 
In  lowly  paths  of  service  free  : 
Tell  me  thy  secret  ;  help  me 

bear 
The  strain  of  toil,  the  fret  of 

care, 

is  really  expressive  of 
a  different  type  of  re- 
ligious character  and 
experience  from  that 
most  frequently  embod- 
ied in  eighteenth-cen- 
tury hymns." 

Of  the  old  hymns  ex- 
cluded from  the  new 
book.  Professor  Win- 
chester tells  us,  the  ma- 
jority were  exiled  for 
lack  of  literary  quality. 
A  few,  however,  were 
eliminated  because  they 
gave  expression  to 
"  some  doubtful  phase 
of  religious  experience  ; 
it  may  be  a  temporary 


l-ROF.    KARL  P.    HARRINGTON. 

One  of  the  two  musical  editors  of  the  new 
Methodist  Hymnal.  His  fellow  editor  is  Dean 
Peter  C.  I.utkin.  of  Northwestern  University. 
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morbid  mood,  or  some  depressed  and  mournful  view  of  life." 
We  read  : 

"  When  the  affections  good  Dr.  Watts  tendered  to  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Singer  were  declined  by  that  lady,  the  doctor  went  home  and 
wrote  the  thoroughly  morbid  stanzas  beginning 

How  vain  are  all  things  here  below  ! 

How  false,  and  yet  how  fair  ! 
Each  pleasure  hath  its  poison  too, 

And  every  sweet  a  snare, 

and  ending, 

My  Saviour,  let  tliy  beauties  be 

My  soul's  eternal  food  ; 
And  grace  command  my  heart  away 

From  all  created  good. 

We  may  suppose  the  doctor's  prayer  was  answered  :  for  he  re- 
mained a  bachelor  all  his  days.  But  surely  it  would  be  both  ludi- 
crous and  a  little  wicked  for  a  full-voiced,  healthy  congregation  to 
stand  up  and  sing  these  lines.  The  closing  injunction  of  the  sec- 
ond stanza  is  distinctly  unchristian  : 

We  should  suspect  some  danger  nigh. 
Where  we  possess  delight. 

So.  I  think,  pious  John  Newton's  hymn, 

Let  worldly  minds  the  world  pursue; 

It  has  no  charms  for  me : 
Once  I  admired  its  trifles  too, 

But  grace  hath  set  me  free, 

teaches  a  false  and  narrow  conception  of  religious  experience.  It 
sanctions  that  unwholesome  ascetic  temper  which,  by  confusing 
two  entirely  different  meanings  of  the  phrase  '  the  world,"  con- 
demns half  the  innocent  and  rational  joys  of  life.  We  need  rather 
to  remember  that  all  things  are  ours  if  we  be  Christ's." 


A    LONGING    FOR    RELIGIOUS    INDEPENDENCE 

IN   JAPAN. 

"  T  F  one  single  feature  of  the  life  of  the  churches  were  to  be  ta- 
-^  ken  as  the  special  characteristic  of  the  year,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly be  the  new  longing  for  independence  on  the  part  of  the 
Japanese  churches."  This  we  read  in  the  third  annual  issue  (1905) 
of  "The  Christian  Movement  in  its  Relation  to  the  New  Life  in 
Japan."  published  at  Tokyo  for  the  Standing  Committee  of  Co- 
operating Christian  Missions.  "  Probably  in  all  the  larger  branches 
of  the  Church,"  we  read  further,  "  this  spirit  has  manifested  itself 
and  sometimes  in  such  ways  as  to  cause  no  small  perplexity  to  the 
affiliated  missions,  even  on  the  part  of  those  who  believe  them- 
selves to  be  in  the  fullest  sympathy  with  the  national  aspirations  of 
the  Japanese  people."  The  publication  quoted  regards  this  spirit 
as  a  healthy  one,  and  avers  that  it  is  natural  and  fitting  that  the 
Christian  leaders  should  wish  to  secure  to  their  countrymen  an  in- 
dependent religious  life,  "  free  from  even  the  semblance  of  foreign 
dictation."  It  is  interesting  to  turn  from  this  statement  to  an  arti- 
cle in  Harper's  Weekly  which  discusses  the  prospects  of  Christi- 
anity in  Japan.  The  writer  quotes  the  opinion  of  a  certain  Japan- 
ese scholar  who,  in  conversation  with  a  missionary,  asserted  that 
"Japan  as  a  nation  was  not  likely  to  accept  Christianity  as  it  was 
offered  by  the  emissaries  of  any  of  the  Christian  nations— not 
I'rotestant  nor  Roman  nor  Russian  Christianity."  But  what  she 
may  and  probably  will  do,  continued  this  Japanese  scholar,  is  to 
take  the  facts  and  documents  of  Christianity  as  they  are  offered, 
and  make  her  own  interpretation  of  them.  This,  says  the  writer 
in  Harper's  Weekly,  seems  a  very  reasonable  suggestion,  full  of 
promise  of  interesting  consequences.     He  goes  on  to  say : 

"  Of  course,  Japan,  if  she  accepts  Christianity  at  all  on  any  con- 
siderable scale,  will  make  her  own  interpretation  and  adaptation  of 
it.     The  religious  practise  that  results  will  be  Christian,  but  it  will 

also  be   Japanese Presumably  there   will  be  minor  sects 

wherever  there  is  Christianity,  but  Japan,  if  she  has  them,  will  be 
likely  to  develop  her  own.  Christianity  has  adjusted  itself  more  or 
less  to  the  character,  history,  and  primitive  institutions  of  all  the 
Western  peoples  who  have  accepted  it.  It  is  conceivable  that  its 
adjustment  to  the  Japanese  would  be  easy  and  perfect  beyond  any 


precedent  It  is  an  Asiatic  religion  offered  to  an  Asiatic  people, 
for  the  Japanese  are  still  Asiatics,  tho  unlike  all  the  rest  Self- 
abnegation,  idealism,  the  sacrifice  of  the  present  to  the  future— of 
ease,  and  even  life,  to  duty  — seem  to  come  more  natural  to  the 
Asiatic  mind  than  to  the  W'estern  mind.  Moreover,  the  religions 
of  Confucius  and  of  Buddha,  which  have  helped  to  civilize  Japan, 
are  great  religions,  holding  many  truths  of  philosophy  and  ethics  in 
common  with  the  religion  of  Christ.  No  nation  seems  ever  to  have 
been  so  favorably  situated  to  consider  and  compare  the  great  re- 
ligions of  the  world,  and  choose  the  best,  as  is  Japan  to-day.  Noth- 
ing can  be  forced  upon  her.  She  knows  the  defects  of  her  own 
religious  systems  ;  she  can  look  abroad  and  study  the  fruits  of 
every  other  system,  and  if  she  finds  a  better  one  can  take  so  much 
of  it  as  she  thinks  is  true." 


THE    PROVISIONAL   CHARACTER    OF   CHRIS- 
TIAN   CREEDS. 

CREEDS  are  provisional,  changeable,  sometimes  obsolete  ex- 
pressions of  belief,  says  Herbert  Hensley  Henson.  D.D., 
Canon  of  Westminster,  writing  in  Tlie  Hotnileiic  Re'cncw  (New 
York).  He  speaks  apropos  of  the  Athanasian  creed— a  long,  Aris- 
totelian formulary,  which  concludes  with  the  words  "  this  is  the 
Catholic  faith,  which  except  a  man  believe  faithfully  he  can  not  be 
saved."  Canon  Henson  says  of  this  creed,  which  is  ordered  by 
Art  of  Parliament  to  be  read  in  English  churches  on  certain  festi- 
vals of  the  year,  that  in  these  days  its  words  "are  in  their  natural 
sense  admittedly  untrue";  that  this  formulary  absolutely  "ob- 
scures the  truth,"  and  that  it  was  only  intended  to  fit  the  under- 
standing of  Frankish  and  Teutonic  half-savage  tribes.  Preach- 
ing in  St.  Margaret's  Church.  Westminster,  he  expresses  his  dis- 
sent from  and  iiis  protest  against  this  prayer-book  formulary.  To 
quote  : 

"I  protest  against  the  continued  use  \\\  public  worship  of  words 
which,  tho  clearly  designed  to  be  as  explicit  and  exact  as  words 
can  be,  are  yet  in  their  natural  sense  admittedly  untrue.  ...  I 
pledge  myself  to  do  what  one  man  can  to  secure  the  removal  from 
public  use  of  a  formulary  which,  as  matters  stand  with  us,  obscures 
the  truth  it  was  designed  to  state,  and  wounds  the  conscience  it 
pretends  to  guide." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  goes  on,  this  creed  is  half  pagan,  and 
obsolete,  being  only  adapted  to  appeal  to  pagan  minds.  In  iiis 
own  words ; 

"The  Athanasian  creed  concerns  me  here  rather  as  a  conspicu- 
ous example  of  the  change  which  has  passed  over  Christian  think- 
ing since  the  age  when  the  councils  drafted  creeds  and  the  fathers 
created  theology.  It  represents  a  semipagan  phase  of  Christian 
thought,  a  phase  in  which  men's  minds  were  really  haunted  by 
polytheistic  notions,  so  that  there  needed  a  concentration  of  their 
attention  on  the  truth  of  the  unity  of  God,  easily  imperiled  in  their 
minds  by  the  worship  which  the  Church  necessarily  offered  to 
Christ.  The  converted  Franks  and  other  Teutonic  tribesmen  did 
really  need  such  teachings  as  these,  clear,  concise,  uncompromis- 
ing, authoritative  :  the  Catholic  faith  is  this.  The  modern  English 
Christian,  however,  who  is  parted  from  the  polytheism  of  his  an- 
cestors by  more  than  a  thousand  years,  finds  little  reality  and  no 
advantage  in  statements  which  seem  to  stand  in  no  relation  to  his 
actual  thinking  on  religious  subjects.  He  is  not  con.scious  of  any 
disposition  toward  a  multiplication  of  gods;  it  may  well  be  his 
case  that  his  difficulty  is  to  believe  in  a  personal  God  at  all." 

The  real  core  of  truth  is  essential  to  religion,  he  proceeds.  The 
apprehension  of  Christian  knowledge  is  progressive.  The  truth  of 
one  age  is  the  falsehood  of  its  successor.     He  says: 

"  There  is  an  unalterable  core  of  truth,  which  forms  the  subject- 
matter  of  theological  speculation,  and  which,  however  variously 
handled,  remains  essential  to  the  religion,  of  which  indeed  it  is 
the  distinctive  element;  but  that  unchanging  truth  is  patient  of 
almost  infinite  misunderstandmg.  Moroever,  the  theological  truth 
of  one  age  is  the  theological  error  of  another,  nOt  merely  because 
the  theologians  misconceived  the  primitive  revelation,  but  because, 
tho  they  conceived  it  rightlv,  thev  conceived  it  in  false  connections. 
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Their  knowledge  was  too  limited  to  admit  of  any  better  statement 
than  they  offered;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  orthodoxy  they  de- 
fended was  for  tliem  and  their  contemporaries  the  truest  version 
of  Christianity  within  their  reach." 

Creeds,  he  argues,  must  vary  from  age  to  age  and  a  formulary 
becomes  obsolete  so  soon  as  it  has  been  completed.  It  is  no  ob- 
jection against  any  version  of  Christian  doctrine,  he  maintains,  to 
say  that  it  is  new. 


ALOOFNESS   OF    THE    CHURCHES    FROM    THE 
MODERN    SPIRIT. 

SOME  vigorous  criticism  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  churches 
of  Christendom  by  the  Rev.  Algernon  Sidney  Crapsey  of  St. 
Andrew's  Protestant-Episcopal  Church,  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  in  his 
recent  volume  entitled  "Religion  and  Politics."  The  gist  of  the 
author's  contention  is  that  the  modern 
Church  stands  outside  the  current  of  influ- 
ence wielded  by  the  "  three  great  spirits  at 
work  creating  the  world  that  is  and  that  is 
to  be,"  namely,  the  spirit  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation, the  spirit  of  democratic  revo- 
lution, and  the  spirit  of  social  evolution. 
The  remedy  for  the  present  ineffectiveness 
of  the  Churches,  he  declares,  is  in  tlieir  be- 
coming "scientific,  democratic,  and  social- 
istic," conditions  which  will  result  in  a  re- 
uniting of  Church  and  State  in  a  distinctly 
modern  sense.  In  reviewing  the  present 
state  of  the  Churches  he  finds  the  reason 
for  the  waning  of  ministerial  influence  to 
lie  "  in  that  divorce  of  what  is  called  relig- 
ion from  life  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
the  modern  world."  Religion,  he  main- 
tains, is  not  dying  out,  but  changing  its 
mode  of  operation.  It  has  a  wider  scope 
and  a  farther  reach  than  the  clerical  order, 
which  is  losing  its  influence,  would  permit 
it  to  have.  "The  Churches  and  denomi- 
nations, which  now  claim  to  represent  the 
religious  interests  of  mankind,  are  the 
rearguard  of  the  powers  that  make  for  re- 
ligious progress."  In  the  present  stage  of 
the  democratic  revolution,  that  occupied 
with  the  conflict  between  the  commercial 
class  and  the  wage-earner,  the  Church,  he 
maintains,  is  not  on  the  side  of  those  "in 
whose  supremacy  the  democratic  revolu- 
tion will  reach  its  goal."    To  quote  : 


Courtesy  of  Thomas  Whitaker  &  Co.,  N 


"  It  is  with  this  phase  of  the  revolution 
that  the  world  is  now  occupied,  and  in  this 
crisis  the  organized  churches  are  not,  for  the  most  part,  with  the 
rising  people,  but  are  either  indifferent  or  are  with  the  dominant 
class.  The  churches  stand  for  privilege  ;  the  bishops  in  the  Epis- 
copal churches  are  a  privileged  class  among  the  clergy  ;  the  clergy 
are  a  privileged  class  among  the  people  ;  the  wealthy  are  a  privi- 
leged class  in  society.  But  privilege  of  any  and  every  kind  is  be- 
coming every  day  more  and  more  odious.  Equality,  political, 
social,  and  intellectual,  is  a  constantly  growing  demand,  and  all 
institutions  that  stand  simply  upon  privilege  arepassing  away. 
The  democratic  revolution  is  the  working  out  into  the  life  of  the 
world  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus,  The  only  privilege  which 
he  claimed  for  himself,  or  allowed  to  others,  was  the  privilege  of 
service  and  sacrifice,  and  that  is  the  only  privilege  that  can  endure 
in  the  day  of  the  social  revolution  that  is  at  hand." 

The  churches,  declares  our  author,  are  still  more  wanting  in  the 
scientific  spirit,  "without  which  it  is  impossible  for  any  institution, 
no  matter  how  venerable,  to  have  any  intellectual  standing  in  the 
modern  world,"     Science,  he  avers,  is  not  a  philosophy,  "it  is  a 


REV.   .'\LGERNON    SIDNEY    CRAPSEY. 

He  asserts  that  the  Church  stands  aloof  from  the 
three  great  influences  at  work  in  modern  life,  "  the 
spirit  of  scientific  investigation,  the  spirit  of  demo- 
cratic revohition,  and  the  spirit  of  social  evolu- 
tion." 


passionate  religion,  and  a  religion  that  is  unifying  the  world."  He 
claims,  moreover,  that  "no  reason  for  the  loss  of  ministerial  influ- 
ence is  so  potent  as  the  fact  that  the  churches  stand  outside  this 
great  movement  for  unity  which  is  the  characteristic  movement  of 
the  modern  world."     Further: 

"  The  scientific  movement  has  within  the  last  fifty  years  acquired 
a  momentum  that  is  irresistible.  It  has  taken  possession  of  every 
educational  institution  from  the  kindergarten  of  the  common  school 
to  the  postgraduate  course  of  the  great  universities.  The  theo- 
logical seminaries  are  the  only  educational  institutions  which  have 
not  adopted  the  scientific  method  of  investigation  and  reasoning. 
In  resisting  tlie  scientific  movement  the  churches  are  resisting  the 
inevitable.  For  twenty-five  hours  in  every  week  our  children  are 
taught  by  trained  instructors  that  the  miracle  has  no  place  in  na- 
ture, and  then  for  twenty-five  minutes  in  every  week  our  children 
are  taught,  by  untrained  instructors,  when  they  see  fit  to  come  to 

our  Sunday-schools,  that  the  universe  is  based  upon  miracle 

In  our  lecture-rooms,  in  our  laboratories, 
in  our  factories,  in  our  counting-rooms, 
we  utterly  discard  the  mode  of  reasoning 
which  we  use  in  our  churches.  The  cler- 
gyman himself  discards  his  pulpit  method 
when  he  comes  to  deal  with  the  practical 
affairs  of  life  or  with  the  miracles  of  t\)e 
Hindu,  the  Catholic,  or  the  Christian  Sci- 
entist, And  yet  with  this  fact  of  the  com- 
plete divorce  of  theological  thought  from 
living  thought  staring  us  in  the  face,  we 
wonder  why  the  people  do  not  come  to  the 
churches,  and  marvel  at  the  waning  of 
ministerial  influence," 

The  failure  to  give  heed  to  the  working 
of  the  spirit  of  social  evolution,  says  Mr. 
Crapsey,  brings  about  a  condition  which 
he  describes  in  the  following  words  : 

"  The  forces  of  formal  Christianity  are 
ineffective  because  they  are  disorganized, 
demoralized,  and  divided.  Churches  and 
denominations  nullify  the  efforts  of  each 
other.  Episcopal  bishops  do  all  that  they 
can  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  Catholic 
bishops.  The  Catholic  bishops  look  upon 
the  Episcopal  bishops  as  both  schismatic 
and  heretical  and  as  enemies  of  Christ  and 
the  Church.  The  uneducated  Protestant 
looks  upon  the  great  Catholic  Church  as 
the  work  of  the  devil,  and  the  uneducated 
Catliolic  looks  upon  the  Protestant  as  the 
child  of  Satan.  The  educated  man,  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  is  becoming 
ashamed  of  this  condition,  and  the  laymen 
are  leaving  the  quarrel  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  tiie  clergy.  As  for  the  outside  world, 
it  looks  upon  this  dispute  with  amused 
vexation  and,  with  '  A  plague  on  both  your 
houses  !' goes  about  its  business.  While 
the  churches  are  without  unity,  they  must  be  without  influence. 
The  ministerial  body  can  not  be  the  servant  of  the  people  as  long 
as  it  is  the  servant  of  its  denominational  formularies.  These 
formularies  can  not  all  be  true ;  and  it  follows  that  in  some  re- 
spects all  these  formularies  are  false.  The  only  way  the  formu- 
laries can  be  tested  is  by  the  scientific  method,  and  the  scientific 
method  the  Churches  resolutely  refuse  to  use;  and,  therefore,  the 
Churches  are  hopelessly  divided  and  helpless." 


According  to  a  communication  from  the  Roman  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Transcript,  the  Pope  has  abolislied  the  sale  of  indulgences.  The  custom  which 
the  Pope  now  abolishes  dates  back,  we  are  tol4„  Wd^ie  fime  of  the  Crusades, 
when  funds  were  being  raised  all  over  the  world  to  support  expeditions  against 
the  iMohammedans  who  were  threatening  the  invasion  of  Christian  Europe.  We 
read  further  :  "  This  abuse  Pius  X  has  now  decided  to  end,  and  it  is  altogether 
likely  that  he  will  succeed,  for  the  papal  document  just  issued  declares  that 
even  those  who. are  in  possession  of  a  copy  of  the  Bulla  Cruciata  are  not:  to  coijt 
sider  themselves  exempt  from  any  obligation  imposed  by  the  Church,  and  that  all 
dispensations  covered  by  it  are  now  null  and  void."  This,  says  the  correspond- 
ent, is  one  of  the  most  important  reforms  yet  instituted  by  Pope  Pius  X. 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT. 

UNIVERSAL   SUFFRAGE    IN    HUNGARY. 

ANEW  turn  lias  been  given  to  European  comment  on  the 
Austro  Hungarian  imbroglio  by  the  appearance  of  an  en- 
tirely fresh  issue,  that  of  universal  suffrage.  As  told  in  these  col- 
umns from  time  to  time,  the  old  question  on  which  the  dual  empire 
threatened  to  split  was  one  of  language— whether  the  commands  in 
the  Hungarian  regiments  should  be  spoken  in  (ierman  or  Magyar, 
lioth  sides  were  inflexible  and  a  deadlock  was  imminent  when  Fe- 
jervary,  the  Hungarian  Premier,  bethought  himself  of  a  master- 
stroke of  policy  and  tried  to  swamp  the  Magyars  by  a  decree  of 
universal   suffrage.     As  the  Magyars  are  in  the  minority  in  their 

own  country,  this  would 
have  l)ren  efiective,  but 
limpeior  Francis  Jo- 
seph disapproved  the 
decree  and  Baron  Fe- 
jervary  resigned.  I'he 
European  press  declare, 
liowever,  that  this  will 
not  be  the  end  of  it. 
The  movement  "  has 
evoked  a  burst  of  na- 
tional enthusiasm  which 
makes  it  almost  certain 
that  it  will  be  the  plan 
ultimately  adopted  to 
produce  harmony  al 
Budapest,"  believes  the 
London  Spectator,  and 
it  reports  that  "the 
Magyars  themselves  are 
divided  as  to  its  merits, 

BARON   n.AUTSCH.  ' 

Tlie  Austrian  Premier,  who  induced  I'rancis        '^"^    '"l"     ^"^     remamuig 

Joseph  to  disapprove  Fejervary's  decree  of  uiii-       races    in    the    kingdom, 

versal  suffrage.  ,       ,         ^,  ^-^    ^ 

who  together  constitute 

a  majority,  are  eager  for  its  adoption."     The  Revue  Diplomatique 

(Paris)   thinks   that  universal   suffrage   will  probably   be   the   sole 

•utcome  of  Hungary's  recalcitrance,  and  speaks  as  follows: 

"The  only  thing  that  will  result  from  the  pre.sent  crisis  will  be 
tlie  introduction  of  universal  suffrage  in  Hungary.  The  Hungar- 
ian element  is  afraid  of  it,  fearing  tliC  possibility  of  being  check- 
mated by  other  nationalities,  Rumanian,  .Servian,  or  Bohemian. 
who  are  hostile  to  the  present  condition  of  things  and  more  or  less 
irredentists,  i.e.,  advocates  of  national  dismemberment." 

The  movement  toward  universal  suffrage  has  iieen  supported  by 
no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Kristoffy,  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  the 
Fejervary  Cabinet,  in  a  speech  which,  according  to  the  Tribuna 
(Rome),  "fell  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue."  In  his  address  to  his 
constituents,  as  reported  in  \\\i^  Hamburger Naclirichten,'^x.  Kris 
toffy  said  that  universal  suffrage  and  a  secret  ballot  were  the  only 
cure  for  Hungary's  present  troubles.  He  attempted  to  prove  by 
statistics  that  the  political  position  of  the  Magyars  in  Hungary 
would  suffer  no  detriment  from  universal  suffrage.  On  the  con- 
trary, Hungarian  political  life  could  be  rendered  saner  and  sounder 
by  the  association  in  legislative  work  of  Servians,  Rumanians,  and 
other  local  races  with  the  Magyars— with  a  view  to  the  progress  of 
>heir  common  country.  He  pledged  him.self,  whether  in  office  or 
private  life,  to  work  for  universal  suffrage  and  a  secret  ballot,  as 
likely  to  secure  the  salvation  of  Hungary. 

.Speaking  of  the  present  condition  of  the  franchise  in  Hungary 
the  /  V5/-7tM/7j  (.Socialist.  Ikrlin)  .says  : 

"  The  refu.sal  of  the  head  of  the  Hapsburgs  to  accept  Fejervary's 
program  shows  that  he  is  relying  on  the  old  method,  and  is  'mov- 
ing Acheron.'     The   Hungarian  nation,  according  to  the  language 


of  the  statute-book,  is  altogether  of  Magyar  extraction.  The 
Crown,  by  dwelling  on  this  idea  of  nationality,  is  only  weakening 
the  influence  of  the  reigning  house,  by  driving  the  people  to  tht 
wall  and  forcing  them  to  speak.  But  the  'nation  '  of  which  we  hear 
.so  much  does  not  even  comprise  all  the  Magyars,  but  only  a  ridic- 
ulous minority  of  them.  Out  of  20,000,000  Hungarians  scarcely 
I  000,000  possess  the  franchise.  The  disfranchised  include  not 
alone  the  laboring  classes;  2.500,000  of  the  bourgeoise  class,  adult 
men,  are  political  aliens." 

This  Socialist  organ  predicts  that  a  point  in  the  present  dispute 
will  eventually  be  reached  at  which  the  "socialistic  tendency  will 
gain  the  advantage  over  the  autocratic  idea."  This,  the  writer 
thinks,  would  be  to  the  profit  of  the  monarchy. 

That  universal  suffrage  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Haps- 
l)urgs  is  also  asserted  by  the  Indepeudance  Beige  (Brussels),  which 
declares,  speaking  of  the  dismissal  of  the  Fejervary  Cabinet: 

"The  great  Austro-Hungarian  Power  is  precipitating  a  crisis 
which  will  injure  the  dynasty  and  impair  its  prestige,  while  the 
fulfilment  of  Hungarian  aspirations,  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  evolution,  no  earthly  power  can  succeed  in  preventing, 
would  constitute  the  greatest  support  to  the  interests  of  the  dynasty, 
as  well  as  of  the  monarchy  as  it  now  exists." 

According  to  the  Vossische  Zeitu ug  (BerWn),  too,  the  question  of 
universal  suffrage  will  not  down,  and  "whatever  the  privileged 
party  in  Hungarian  politics  may  attempt  hereafter,  Kristoffy's 
program  will  continue  to  be  the  burning  question  in  the  public  life 
of  Hungary," — TraiLtlations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE    LAKE    ERIE    FISHERIES   WAR. 

\j\  ANY  of  the  American  papers  take  a  humorous  view  of  the  lit- 
^^ *-  tie  war  on  Lake  Erie  between  the  Canadian  cruiser  Vigilant 
and  the  American  fishing-tugs  which  strayed  into  Canadian  waters. 
but  the  Canadian  press  speak  of  the  affair  with  more  bitterness. 
On  .September  17  the  Vigilant  \)\.\i  about  thirty  shots  into  the  up- 
per works  of  the  American  fishing-tug  Barnhurst,  luckily  without 
killing  anybody  aboard,  but  the  London  (Ont.)  Advertiser  re- 
marks that  "the  poaching  in  Lake  Erie  is  liable  to  lead  to  blood- 
shed any  day,"  and  bloodshed,  it  adds,  "  will  create  a  state  of  feel- 
ing which  good  citizens  on  both  sides  of  the  line  will  deplore,  and 
which  will  not  facilitate  a  better  arrangement  between  the  two 
countries."  The  same  paper  thinks  our  authorities  should  take 
the  American  poachers  in  hand  and  "should  lend  effective  aid  in 
policing  the  lakes." 

The  Canadians  aver  that  the  American  fishermen  have  "de- 
stroyed their  own  fishing  grounds,"  as  the  Toronto  Globe  says. 
"  have  refused  to  assist  us  in  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  lake 
l)y  enforcing  proper  regulations,"  and  now  they  "come  over  here 
and  destroy  ours."  And  the  Montreal  Daily  Witness  .says  of  our 
fishermen  : 

"  Having  by  their  destructive  methods  driven  the  tish  out  of 
their  own  waters  into  tho.se  of  the  Dominion,  they  do  not  hesitate 
to  cross  the  boundary  line  and  set  their  nets  where  they  are  liable 
to  capture  and  confiscation.  If  they  were  allowed  to  have  their 
way,  there  would  .soon  be  no  fish  in  the  lakes  worth  catching." 

.A  specific  remedy  is  proposed  by  The  Witness,  in  a  second  arti- 
cle on  this  subject,  wherein  it  declares: 

"  If  properly  accredited  representatives  of  the  United  States  were 
on  the  Canadian  cruisers  assigned  to  this  police  duty,  it  might  be 
arranged  that  a  poacher  refusing  to  slop  could  be  pursued  to  port 
and  proceedings  taken  against  him  there,  the  United  States  wit- 
ness corroborating  the  Canadian  authorities.  Canadian  represen- 
tatives on  the  United  States  cruisers  could  render  the  same  serv- 
ices to  that  country.  Some  way  could  surely  be  devised  better 
than  the  present  shooting  plan." 

If  some  such  remedy  can  not  be  provided,  the  Ottawa  J-'ne- 
/V«j  thinks  "the  Vigilant  should  use  a  more  effective  weapon 
than  the  one  she  employed  against  the  Barnhurst." 
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From  the  reader's  left  to  right,  back  row,  standing;  K.  Staaff  (Swedish  Consulting  Minister) ;  a  Swedish  Secretary;  N.  Mammarskioed  (Swedish  Ecclesiastical 
Minister) ;  a  Swedish  Secretary;  Mr.  Loevland  ( Norwegian  Minister);  Mr.  Vogt  (Norwegian  ex-Minister) ;  a  Norwegian  Secretary.  Front  row,  sitting :  Count 
F.  Wachtmeister  (Swedish  Foreign  Secretary)  ;  Mr.  Liindeborg  (Swedish  Premier) ;  C.  Michelsen  (Norwegian  Premier)  ;  Mr,  Berner  (Norwegian  Minister). 

SETTLING   THE  SCANDINAVIAN   CRISIS. 

The  Conference  between  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  delegates  at  Karlstad,  Sweden. 


DARK    PREDICTIONS    FOR    NORWAY. 

THE  final  wrench  by  which  Norway  gains  independence  calls 
forth  abundant  comment  from  the  European  newspapers, 
but  among  them  all  there  are  no  felicitations  for  Norway.  A  note 
of  foreboding  rings  through  the  utterances  of  the  press,  almost  as 
if  this  was  the  case  of  the  boy  who  said,  "  Father,  give  me  the  por 
tion  that  falleth  to  me."  Norway  is  reminded  that  dismember- 
ment has  weakened  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula  and  her  attention 
is  drawn  to  the  motto  of  little  Belgium,  "  Union  is  Strength."  She 
is  looked  upon  as  a  lamb  among  wolves.  Russia,  on  one  side, 
longs  for  a  Western  port,  and  Germany  aims  at  the  extension  of 
her  seaboard.  Norway  is  called  upon  to  remember  tlie  fate  of 
Denmark,  despoiled  of  Schleswick-Holstein  ;  to  recall  the  Wars  of 
tlie  Duchies,  and  to  lose  no  time  in  protecting  herself  by  an  alli- 
ance with  Sweden — her  strong  superior  in  wealth,  population,  and 
warlike  equipment. 

The  London  Daily  .J/«// expresses  the  general  English  opinion 
by  taking  the  side  of  Oscar  and  his  Swedish  subjects  in  this  dis- 
pute and  divorce.     It  says  : 

"  The  Swedes  have  throughout  shown  great  forbearance.  Tiiey 
are  the  stronger  nation,  numerically,  financially,  and  from  the  na- 
val and  military  standpoint.  But,  while  they  are  anxious  for  their 
own  safety  and  security  as  a  people  to  live  in  peace  with  Norway, 
they  have  not  been  altogether  reassured  by  such  statements  as  that 
recently  made  by  the  Norwegian  P'oreign  Minister,  Mr.  Loevland, 
that  there  is  considerable  sympathy  in  Norway  with  Russia,  at  a 
time  when  Russia  is  treating  a  former  Swedish  province,  Finland. 
with  extreme  severity." 

Russia,  indeed,  is  generally  looked  upon  as  likely  to  find  lier  op- 
portunity in  the  formal  confirmation  of  the  separation.  Germany 
as  well  as  Russia  may  threaten  a  divided  house.  The  London 
^S'/rtWrt'b/v/ expresses  this  view  as  follows: 

"The  Scandinavian  territories  are  placed  athwart  the  patli  of 
powerful  and  restless  neighbors.  We  are  far  from  suggesting  that 
any  scheme  of  aggression  has  been  formulated,  or  even  vaguely 
canvassed  in  any  quarter,  or  that  Sweden  and  Norway  and  Den- 
mark have  any  ill-wishers  in  any  of  the  courts  and  cabinets  of 
Europe.  Still,  our  age  is  one  of  fiux  and  change,  in  which  mighty 
forces  have  been  unchained ;  nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  state  of 
stable  equilibrium  is  yet  reached.  The  geographical  situation  of 
Scandinavia  renders  it  at  least  possible  that  its  peoples  may  again 
at  some  future  period  be  called  upon  to  resist  aggression,  and, 
fierhaps,  withstand  encroachment  upon   their  integrity  and  inde- 


pendence.    They  might  find   allies — they   certainly   will  not  lack 
friends;   but  their  main  reliance  must  be  upon  their  own  stienj^th." 

Hence  the  necessity  of  a  close  alliance  even  in  separation.  This 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Figaro  (Paris).     To  quote  : 

"Norway  can  not  maintain  a  foreign  policy  which  is  not  also 
that  of  Sweden.  What  would  happen  if,  sooner  or  later,  Norway 
should  have  for  friends,  or  even  for  allies,  those  that  would  set  her 
at  odds  with  Sweden.''  Undoubtedly  a  good  treaty  of  alliance  be- 
tween the  two  countries  would  dissipate  forever  this  evil,  fratrici- 
dal dream." 

The  weakening  effect  of  the  now  ratified  separation  is  felt  by 
a  correspondent  of  The  ]Vcsti>iinster  Luizeite  (London)  who  is 
prominent  at  the  Court  in  Stockholm  and  withholds  his  name. 
He  thus  expresses  himself  in  reproaching  England  for  her  alleged 
sympathy  with  Norway  : 

"The  division  weakens  both  Norway  and  Sweden,  leaving  Nor- 
way, indeed,  in  a  critical  and  isolated  position  should  Russia  de- 
termine to  seek  the  port  in  the  West  which  she  has  lost  in  the 
East.  The  country  that  refuses  to  grant  Ireland  the  liberties  that 
Norway  enjoys  in  her  union  with  Sweden,  for  fear  of  separation, 
might  be  presumed  to  sympathize  with  Sweden  in  lier  present  po- 
sition, faced  as  she  is  with  the  headstrong  and  foolish  demand  of 
her  weaker  partner  for  separation.  Sweden  will  not  enforce  the 
contract  which  Norway  thus  so  rudely  repudiates.  But  lias  she 
not  a  right  to  say  to  Englishmen  who  adopt  the  Norwegian  point 
of  view  with  all  its  prejudice  that  they  should  look  nearer  home, 
and  consider  whether  they  can  .say  that  they  have  behaved  with 
equal  justice  to  the  sister-country  with  whom  they  made  an  act  of 
union  not  many  years  belore  Norway  and  Sweden  acknowledged 
the  same  king  ?" 

.Another  note  of  warning  is  sounded  i)y  the  /,/7;^r/t''( Paris)  in  ths 
following  words : 

"Sweden  and  Norway  by  thus  completely  separating  fatally  be- 
tray, now  or  later,  the  whole  Scandinavian  Peninsula  mto  the 
hands  of  Germany.  The  history  of  the  War  of  the  Duchies,  the 
odious  seizure  of  Schleswick-Holstein,  are  things  of  yesterday  ;  the 
example  of  Denmark  should  have  been  a  warning.  .  .  .  As  the 
national  motto  of  Belgium  says.  '  Union  is  Strength."  " 

More  narrow  and  local  are  the  reasons  for  which  the  Norwegian 
press  express  anxiety  and  disappointment  over  the  conclusion  ar- 
rived at  by  the  conference,  and  especially  the  stipulated  demoli- 
tion of  their  frontier  fortresses.  The  Intelligettssedieiu  (Christi- 
ania)  says  that  the  result  of  the  conference  is  utterly  disappointing, 
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and  the  concessions  made  by  Norway  are  not  adequately  compen- 
sated for  by  the  arbitration  agreement.  The  inadequacy  of  the 
arbitration  clause  is  also  denounced  by  the  Social  Democratcn, 
which  complains  that  Sweden  has  gained  all  that  she  demanded, 
and  Norway  nothing. 

"The  present  arrangement  can  only  be  provisional,"  declares 
the  Morgenbladet  {Q\\r\?,\\2iTi\2.),  and  it  advocates  a  final  and  com- 
plete settlement  by  the  Storthing  and  Riksdag  of  all  the  condi- 
tions formulated  at  Carlstad,  which,  it  predicts,  will  eventually  be 
accomplished;  the  same  opinion  is  echoed  by  the  Aftenposten, 
which  adds: 

"  The.independence  of  Norway  has  been  gained  at  the  cost  of 
many  sacrifices,  which  we  should  all  prefer  to  have  avoided.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  tlie  chief  point  demanded  by 
Norway  has  been  gained,  namely,  the  legal  dissolution  of  the 
union." 

The  pntncipal  points  of  the  agreement  formulated  by  the  dele- 
gates at  Carlstad  are  as  follows:  The  two  countries  agree  for  ten 
years  to  submit  to  The  Hague  Tribunal  all  matters  of  dispute  not 
relating  to  the  integrity,  independence,  or  other  vital  interests  of 
either.  The  existing  Norwegian  fortresess,  excepting  those  of 
the  antifjue  Kongsvinger  group,  are  to  be  demolished  within  eight 
months,  and  a  neutral  zone  laid  out  on  each  side  of  the  boundary 
line.  The  questions  of  reindeer  pastures,  intertraftic,  common 
waterways,  etc.,  are  settled  in  the  following  articles,  and  King 
Oscar  binds  iiimself,  when  the  Riksdag  and  Storthing  have  ac- 
cepted the  agreement,  to  declare  Norway  independent  by  rescind- 
ing the  act  of  union.  —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Dkjest.  

A    WARNING    TO    RUSSIA    FROM    ITALY. 

ITALY  "  redeemed,"  in  its  present  sad  political  condition,  is  a 
warning  to  the  revolutionary  party  in  Russia,  says  Federico 
I'altrinieri  in  the  Rassegna  Nazionale^  of  Florence.  The  picture 
he  gives  of  the  state  of  politics  in  Italy  would  be  wellnigh  incred- 
il)le  if  it  did  not  appear  in  a  magazine  published  in  the  midst  of  the 
conditions  it  portrays,  where  misrepresentation  would  be  futile. 
The  Russian  people,  argues  Mr.  Paltrinieri,  are  not  ripe  for  revo- 
lution any  more  than  the  Italian  people  were  fifty  years  ago;  the 
Russian  leaders  of  revolt  are  indisputably  inferior  to  those  who 
led  the  Italian  uprising,  and  the  Russian  people  have  been  so  long 
sunk  in  servitude  and  have  so  long  borne  the  yoke  of  tyranny  that 
it  is  too  late  to  call  them  to  liberty.     To  quote  : 

"  In  our  opinion  the  Russian  agitation  has  come  too  late.  None 
of  us  can  avoid  a  feeling  of  consternation  at  the  sight  of  its 
wretched  and  nameless  victims.  Each  one  of  us  will  curse  those 
cowardly  (iapons  of  tlie  universe  who  instigate  to  rebellion  the 
ignorant  and  thoughtless  mob  and  then  hide  themselves  and  ope- 
rate from  a  distance.  ...  In  contrast  to  the  Gapons  of  to-day  the 
unconquered  heroes  who  dedicated  themselves  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  our  redemption  met  with  a  death  sublimely  heroic  and 
glorious." 

Yet  he  proceeds  to  show  that  the  Italian  revolutionary  leaders 
scarcely  considered  what  tliey  were  doing.  "  A  fatal  blindness 
prevented  these  invincibles,  noble  and  generous  as  they  were, 
from  seeing  the  real  condition  of  things."  Vain,  he  goes  on  to 
say,  is  any  revolution  wiiich  is  not  based  upon  the  intelligent  and 
moral  aspirations  of  the  masses.  Italians  have  not  been  bet- 
tered by  their  change  of  government.  He  gives  the  reasons  for 
this  as  follows : 

"  Even  when  the  redemption  of  Italy  had  been  accomplished,  the 
Italian  people  remained  what  they  were  before— the  masses  impul- 
sive and  ignorant,  tlie  ruling  classes  cynical,  corrupt,  immoral. 
Every  revolutionary  movement  is  vain  unless  it  has  been  preceded 
by  a  long,  patient,  and  tedious  work  of  moral  and  civil  education. 
We  may  denounce  as  infamous  the  arrogance,  the  tyranny,  the  cor- 
ruption of  Russian  absolutism,  but  as  long  as  the  Russian  people 


remain  what  they  are,  the  same  infamous  abuses  will  continue, 
masked,  it  maybe,  in  form,  but  even  more  destructive  in  sub- 
stance." ^ 

He  points  to  the  present  condition  of  Italy  in  confirmation  of 
this  statement  and  declares  : 

"Italy  once  had  a  despotic  government;  to-day  she  is  ruled  on 
a  democratic  basis— yet  what  is  her  condition?  We  see  the  most 
vital  departments  of  the  public  administration  badly  directed  ;  all 
are  tending  to  disorganization ;  justice  is  perverted ;  the  offices  of 
the  State  are  made  instruments  of  corruption,  and  are  frequently 
bestowed  upon  the  most  unworthy;  virtue  is  ostracized  when  it  is 
ngt  actually  treated  as  criminal;  dishonesty,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
so  far  exalted  that  the  most  abandoned  are  raised  to  apotheosis  by 
popular  vote.  All  this  has  come  upon  Italy  renovated  under  the 
inspiration  of  democratic  ideas." 

If  such  be  the  case  in  Italy,  a  country  in  so  many  ways  so  fa- 
vored, what  will  happen  in  degraded  Russia  if  a  premature  infu- 
sion of  democratic  ideas  rouse  the  people  to  rebellion?  He  an- 
swers the  question  in  the  following  terms  : 

"The  promoters  of  a  spurious  democracy,  who  have  always 
railed  against  insincerity  and  pretense,  are  planting  beak  and  talons 
in  the  vitals  of  the  vast  Russian  people,  more  primitive  and  igno 
rant  even  than  the  Italians,  and  in  the  end  Russia  will  have  an 
autocracy  more  dangerous  and  more  solid  than  ever,  because  it 
will  l)e  based  on  a  broader  foundation,  favored  by  a  larger  num- 
ber of  adherents,  and  craftily  administered  with  the  assistance  of 
those  most  potent,  most  misleading  instruments,  the  great  news- 
papers ot  the  day,  and  the  parliamentary  form  of  government." 

He  concludes  by  quoting  certain  maxims  of  Mazzini  and  others 
which  have  not  been  realized  under  the  new  rt'ginie.  because  they 
had  not  been  taken  to  heart  before  the  revolution  of  half  a  century 
ago.  Let  Russia  of  to-day  take  heed  to  these  maxims  of  the  Ital- 
ian revolutionists : 

"  Italy  is  re-created;  it  remains  to  re-create  the  Italians." 
"  We  have  now  a  world  to  create,  a  world  of  true  men." 
"  Italy  is  a  body  which  has  not  yet  found  its  soul." — Translation 
trade  for  The  Literary  Digest, 


PLANNING   THE   NEW    RUSSIAN   CABINET. 

IT  is  announced  in  semiofficial  St,  Petersburg  newspapers  like 
the  Viedoniosti  -ATid  the  A'ovoye  Vreinya  that  the  (Government 
has  decided,  in  principle,  to  create  a  cabinet  of  ministers,  with  a 
Chancellor  or  Premier  at  its  head,  and  it  is  said  to  be  "  understood  " 
that  Mr,  Witte,  in  recognition  of  his  services  as  peace  envoy,  w  ill 
be  given  the  position  of  Premier, 

This  reform  has  been  advocated  for  some  time  in  the  interest  of 
ministerial  unity  and  responsibility.  A.  C.  Suvorin,  the  editor 
and  publicist,  has  written  a  good  deal  about  the  confusion,  cross- 
purposes,  and  discord  characteristic  of  the  present  status  of  the 
ministry.  It  is  supposed  to  form  a  sort  of  organic  whole,  yet.  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  each  minister  consults  his  own  assumed  interests 
and  ambitions,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  scheme  against  and  under- 
mine his  fellows.  There  is  no  common  action,  no  cooperation,  or 
even  understanding  among  them.  In  view  of  the  "douma  "shortly 
to  be  elected  and  convened,  Mr.  Suvorin  thinks  that  the  creation 
of  a  real  cabinet  has  become  doubly  necessary.  He  speaks  of  it 
as  the  next  step,  the  logical  corollary  of  the  popular  assembly. 
He  writes  in  the  Novoye  Vreinya  : 

"  What  is  to  be  the  r61e  of  the  ministers  between  the  popular  as- 
.sembly  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  autocratic  power  on  the  other? 
Under  our  law,  the  ministers  are  an  organ  of  the  Government 
whose  power  is  duly  regulated.  This  power  can  not  be  properly 
identified  with  the  autocracy.  .  .  .  The  supreme  power  is  juridi- 
cally free  in  its  decisions,  but  it  does  not '  take  sides  '  and  is  not 
concerned  either  to  defend  the  ministers  against  the  douma  or  the 
douma  against  the  ministers.  By  its  very  constitution  it  is  con- 
cerned solely  and  simply  to  secure  a  just  and  orderly  e.xecution  of 
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its  will  by  its  advisers  and  executive  agents.  ...  If  the  ministers 
were  to  represent  the  autocracy  directly  and  intimately,  then  any 
censure  of  a  minister  would  be,  at  the  same  time,  a  judgment  upon 
the  will  and  purposes  of  the  autocracy." 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ministers  should  appear  before  the 
douma  as  individual  heads  of  departments,  without  cohesion  and 
.solidarity  among  themselves,  their  influence  would  be  nil.     Under 


•  The  Shah  to  Nicholas  II—"  Pardon  me,  but  I  should  like  to  acquire  your 
method  of  governing  your  people."  — Fischietto  (Turin). 


such  conditions  the  political  life  of  the  empire  would  be  abnormal, 
and  the  popular  assembly  might  acquire  too  much  power. 

Prince  Mestchersky,  in  his  Graydanin,  a  conservative  but  rather 
independent  organ,  also  advocates  the  creation  of  a  real  cabinet. 
He  uses  the  same  arguments  as  Mr.  Suvorin,  and  insists  that  in 
the  interest  of  the  Government  itself,  of  balance  and  stability, 
such  an  institution  should  be  called  into  existence.     He  adds : 

"  Hitherto  this  great  need,  felt  by  all  Russia,  has  remained  un- 
satisfied, and  the  consequences  have  made  our  national  life  more 
and  more  unnatural  and  intolerable  with  every  passing  day.  In 
many,  in  the  majority,  it  has  caused  irritation  and  unrest,  while  in 
some  the  condition  has  encouraged  attacks  on  the  fundamental 
right  of  the.  Government  to  be  a  government." 

The  liberal  and  radical  papers  (like  the  temporarily  suspended 
iVbT/^^j// and  the  Sin  Otechestva)  vi^icome  the  proposal,  but  for 
wholly  different  reasons.  They  do  not  wish  to  see  the  douma 
weakened  and  confronted  by  a  strong,  compact,  organic  cabinet, 
for  they  think  it  has  too  little  rather  than  too  much  power  and 
scope.  They  favor  a  cabinet  in  the  hope  that  ultimately  such  an 
institution  will  assume  the  character  of  the  "responsible"  minis- 
ters of  Europe.  They  regard  it  as  another  step  toward  genuine 
constitutionalism.  It  is  not  proposed  to  make  the  Cabinet  amen- 
able to  the  control  of  the  popular  assembly.  It  is  to  be  responsi- 
ble to  the  Czar  alone,  the  model  being  the  German  imperial  min- 
istry, which  the  Reichstag  can  not  overthrow,  and  not  the  English 
or  French  ministry,  which  must  resign  upon  a  defeat  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

All  parties  and  organs  are  at  one  with  regard  to  the  need  of  a 
regime  of  legalism  in  Russia  as  against  caprice,  arbitrary,  per- 
sonal rule  and  secret  influence.  Under  a  cabinet  system,  it  is 
hoped,  intrigue  and  favoritism  would  disappear  and  all  questions 
•of  legislation  and  administration  would  be  settled  "  above  board," 
in  the  full  light  of  day,  after  proper  discussion  of  all  opinions.— 
Translations  tfiadeforTwK  Literary  Digest. 


RUSSIA'S   NEW    MENACE   TO   EUROPE. 

"\  ^  7^  H I LE  the  British  press  are  full  of  complacent  remarks  about 
*  •  the  era  of  peace  that  the  renewed  Anglo-Japanese  alliance 
is  ushering  in,  the  press  of  the  Continent  seem  to  think  that  the  era 
may  not  be  so  peaceful  as  the  British  believe.  Ru.ssia's  designs 
on  China  and  India  may  be  checked  by  the  alliance,  to  be  sure, 
but  will  not  the  Russian  statesmen  now  begin  to  evolve  designs 
upon  their  European  neighbors?  Will  it  not  mean  merely  a  Rus- 
sian about-face.''  The  St.  Petersburg  Russ  (Liberal)  observes 
that  while  the  alliance  is  evidently  aimed  at  Russia,  it  may  prove 
a  blessing.     It  says  : 

"  When  once  we  turn  our  back  on  Asia  and  stand  facing  toward 
Europe,  our  position  will  be  far  from  onerous  or  isolated.  On  the 
contrary,  we  shall  be  one  of  the  decisive  factors  in  Europe.  .  .  . 
The  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  guarantees  us  from  mad  and  ruinous 
Asiatic  escapades  and  .  .  .  may  prove  for  us  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful political  compacts  of  latter  times." 

The  bureaucratic  Novoye  Vremya  utters  threats  against  England 
and  France,  and  hints  at  a  Russo-German  alliance.  It  thinks  that 
the  treaty  can  not  result  in  a  guaranty  of  peace.  After  declaring 
tiiat  England  and  Japan  have  now  divided  up  Asia  between  them- 
selves, it  adds:  "  History  teaches  us  that  never  is  peace  so  inse- 
cure as  at  a  period  when  a  Power  or  a  combination  of  Powers  has 
secured  an  overwhelming  predominance.  History  teaches  that 
the  appearance  in  Asia  of  two  rulers,  at  whose  nod  rain  or  sun- 
shine comes,  can  not  insure  peace."  It  believes  that  German  and 
French  interests  are  alike  threatened  by  the  treaty,  and  .says  that 
"  it  controls  the  Chinese  policy  of  the  Americans  to  an  extent  which 
that  touchy  people  will  not  like."  The  Viedomosti  (St.  Peters- 
burg) contents  itself  with  a  fling  at  outwitted  Japan.  England  is 
the  lion  which  takes  two-thirds  of  the  booty,  and  lays  his  claws  on 
the  last  third,  with  a  threat  to  all  who  question  his  right  to  it. 

In  contrast  to  these  Russian  papers  which  think  that  the  new 
treaty  may  mean  war,  the  London  Spectator  objects  to  the  treaty 
because  it  may  bring  too  much  peace  !     It  says : 

"The  one  solid  objection  that  we  see  to  the  new  treaty  with  Ja- 
pan, as  it  is  now  described  to  be,  is,  we  confess,  a  serious  one.      It 


Nicholas  II—"  My  dear  Pobiedonostzeff,  I  hope  the  mice  will  be  foois  enough 
to  take  my  bait ! "  —Jiigend  (  Munich). 

may  secure  peace  in  India  so  certainly  and  so  visibly  that  our  peo- 
ple may  once  more  go  to  sleep.  They  have  been  told  so  often  and 
by  so  many  trusted  persons  that  the  object  of  creating  a  good  Brit- 
ish army  is  to  defend  the  Indian  frontier  that,  seeing  it  well  defend- 
ed, or  finding  it  exempt  from  attack  for  many  years,   they  may 
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cease  to  believe  that  a  condition  of  preparation  is  essential  to  the 
safety  of  the  whole  empire,  and  may  leave  the  War  Office  to  mud- 
dle along  in  its  old  happy-go-lucky  way." 

In  another  editorial,  whicli  has  aroused  some  comment,  The 
-S/J^r/a/^?/"  advocates  an  understanding  with  Russia,  by  which  the 
Czar  will  be  given  to  understand  that  Great  Britain  will  no  longer 
block  his  path  to  Constantinople.     To  quote: 

"  If  we  are  wise,  we  shall  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,  and  en- 
deavor to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Russia  under  which  she 
will  frankly  abandon  her  policy  of  menacing  India,  while  we,  on 
the  other  hand,  shall  make  it  clear  to  her  that  we  now  realize,  as 
Lord  Salisbury  said,  that  in  supporting  Turkey  against  Rus'sia  we 
'  put  our  money  on  the  wrong  horse.'  In  our  opinion,  we  should 
tell  the  Russians  plainly  that  we  have  cea.sed  to  consider  the  main- 
tenance of  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  Ottoman  P^mpire 
an  essential  British  interest,  and  that,  tho  we  could  not  view  with 
indifference  the  destruction  of  the  independent  kindgoms  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  we  should  not  regard  the  presence  of  Russia  on 
the  Bosporus  as  injurious  to  us,  nor  resent  the  absorption  of 
those  portions  of  Asia  Minor  which  naturally  go  with  the  posses- 
sion of  Constantinople.  Russia  would,  of  course,  have  to  make 
her  own  terms  with  France.  Austria,  Italy,  and  Germany  in  re- 
gard to  Asia  Minor  and  .Syria;  but  we,  at  any  rale,  should  make 
it  clear  to  her  that  we  have  ceased  to  look  upon  Constantinople  as 
a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  which  could  not  be  occupied  by 
Russia  without  involving  war  with  Britain.  .  .  .  Tho  what  we 
have  written  may  seem  to  read  somewhat  like  a  scheme  for  parti- 
tioning the  Turkish  Empire,  we  by  no  means  .suggest  that  we 
should  invite  Russia  to  enter  immediately  upon  any  sensational  or 
adventurous  line  of  action.  All  that  it  would  be  right  or  wise  for 
us  to  do  would  l)e  to  point  out  to  her  that  she  need  no  longer  regard 
us  as  the  Power  vvliich  holds  her  in  check  on  the  south  and  stands 
in  the  way  of  Russian  aspirations  in  respect  of  Constantinople. 
We  must  give  her  assurances  that  the  Sultan  is  no  longer  our  ally, 
and  that,  provided  France,  Austria,  and  Italy  receive  proper  con- 
sideration, and  the  integrity  of  the  existing  Balkan  States  is  re- 
spected, we  shall  make  no  objections  to  the  secular  aspirations  of 
Russia  in  regard  to  Turkey  being  fulfilled." 

.  The  French  publicists  look  on  the  Anglo-Japanese  treaty  with 
mingled  admiration  and  self-satisfaction.  The  verdict  of  tiie  Re- 
vue des  Deux  AJoiuks  (Paris)  is  : 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  make  a  more  complete  alliance.  Eng- 
land and  Japan  seem  to  have  awakened  to  the  consciousness  of 
two  facts — namely,  that  the  one  possesses  the  most  powerful  fleet 
in  the  world,  and  the  other  the  strongest  army  in  Asia.  The  union 
of  these  two  military  elements  would  constitute  the  most  formida- 
ble power  that  could  be  brought  into  action  in  the  Far  East  and 
India,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  could  be  faced.  However,  no 
one  seems  at  present  to  be  in  the  least  inclined  to  take  this  step." 

The  7'<?;//;>i- (Paris)  attaches  great  importance  to  the  considerable 
and  significant  changes  in  England's  attitude  indicated  by  this  as 
contrasted  with  the  1902  treaty,  and  asks: 

"  Against  what  nation  is  tliis  new  agreement  directed.''  Evi- 
dently against  whatever  Powers  may  attempt  to  hinder  Japan  in 
any  way  from  colonizing  the  Chinese  Empire,  or  may  desire  to 
diminish  the  advantages  wiiich  England  would  derive  from  this 
colonization,  or  may  form  designs  of  unlimited  dominion  in  the 
Far  East." 

The  Temps  hopes  that  the  Anglo-French  entente  may  guarantee 
France  benefits  equal  to  those  she  would  have  been  assured  of  in 
the  case  of  the  victory  of  her  ally  the  Cxar.  By  the  prospect  of 
this  treaty  the  Minerva  (Rome)  declares  that  "  it  is  not  absurd  to 
suppose  the  Mikado  was  decidedly  infiuenced  in  surrendering  the 
claim  to  an  indemnity." 

The  treaty  gives  the  death  blow  to  Russia's  aspirations  in  the 
Far  East,  according  to  the  Miinchener  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  which 
declares : 

"*  The  treaty  makes  impossible  either  a  revival  of  Russia's  East- 
Asiatic  policy,  or  the  prosecution  of  Russian  designs  on  India. 
As  long  as  the  treaty  stands  Russia  must  confine  her  activities  to 


Europe.  This  move  of  England  kills  two  birds  with  one  stone, 
as  it  guarantees  her  own  sphere  of  influence  in  China,  and  confines 
lier  relations  with  Russia  to  a  European  limitation." 

The  Preussische  Zeitung  (2>^x\\Ti)  also  points  out  the  advantages 
of  the  treaty  to  Japan  and  all  Eastern  Asia,  and  says  that  its  proc- 
lamation was  the  signal  for  the  first  signs  of  reaction  at  Tokyo  from 
the  disappointment  felt  over  the  result  of  the  Portsmouth  Confer- 
ence. As  Russia  is  now  precluded  from  a  sphere  of  activity  in  the 
East,  this  treaty,  .says  Gci-niania  (Berlini.  "  secures  England  a  free 
hand  in  Europe,  where  she  can  act  as  she  likes  without  worrying 
about  India."  The  effects  of  the  treaty  may,  however,  prove 
wide-reaching.  Russia's  compulsory  resumption  of  her  place  in 
Europe  is  not  welcome  and  may  threaten  Germany.     To  quote  : 

"  There  has  been  some  talk  of  an  Anglo-Russian  alliance  against 
Germany.  But  many  difficulties  would  result  from  this.  In  the 
first  place  Russia,  who.se  activities  in  the  Far  East  have  been  a 
great  relief  to  Europe,  would  again  be  restored  to  activity  as  a 
first-class  European  Power.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  a 
prospect  of  forming  an  alliance  with  England  against  Germany 
for  the  recovery  of  Alsace-Lorraine." 

The  writer  adds  that  France  hopes  also  that  her  "English 
friend  will  now  watch  over  French  East-Asiatic  possessions,"  and 
concludes  with  a  tribute  to  English  statesmanship  and  a  covert  liit 
at  von  Biilow,  as  follows  : 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  further  consequences  of  the  Portsmouth 
Peace  and  the  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
English  statesmen  have  shown  themselves  masters  in  their  art.  and 
have  safeguarded  the  interests  of  their  country  with  brilliant  suc- 
cess.    To  what  other  statesmen  can  the  same  tribute  be  paid?" 

The  Vossisc/ie Zeitung OlerVm).  which  is  looked  upon  in  the  Ger- 
man capital  as  to  some  extent  what  T/w  Times  is  in  London, 
speaks  favorably  of  the  treaty  as  likely  to  result  in  a  recognition 
of  Germany's  East-Asiatic  territories,  tho  it  probably  will  not 
strengthen  the  tie  between  France  and  Russia.  Speaking  of  the 
London  Times  and  its  prediction  of  a  world  peace,  in  connection 
with  this  compact,  the  writer  adds  : 

"The  declaration  of  an  English  newspaper  that  this  amplified 
treaty  is  to  be  taken  as  a  guaranty  of  universal  peace  may  be  ac- 
cepted without  controversy.  While  its  main  point  is  directed 
against  Russia,  it  will  only  come  into  effect  should  Russia  disturb 
the  status  quo.  It  is  evident  that  for  a  long  time  Russia  will  have 
neither  the  power  nor  the  inclination  to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  evident  that  this  treaty  will  form  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a 
Russo-Japanese  entente,  and  the  idea  that  these  two  Powers  would 
on  the  conclusion  of  peace  be  more  closely  united  may  now  be 
abandoned.  More  than  a  commercial  treaty  they  must  not  be  ex- 
pected to  make.  Nor  can  it  be  anticipated  in  France  that  the  en- 
larged Anglo-Japanese  Treaty  will  improve  the  understanding  be- 
tween the  ally  of  France  and  France's  new  English  friend.  The 
compact  between  England  and  Japan  in  1902  was  followed  twa 
months  later  by  the  protocol  with  regard  to  East  Asia.  Will  tlie 
proclamation  of  the  revi.sed  Anglo- Japanese  Treaty  be  followed  by 
a  new  Franco-Ru.ssian  memorandum.'  It  is  scarcely  possible. 
The  Anglo-French  entente  has  been  arranged  in  the  mean  time, 
and  has  shown  rapid  development.  Russia  then  must  herself  pull 
her  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire. 

"One  result  the  treaty  will  certainly  have,  namely,  that  of  in- 
suring the  recognition  of  Germany's  occupation  of  Kiau-Chau. 
This  we  look  upon  as  self-evident." 

The  new  treaty,  according  to  its  preamble,  aims  at  "  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  territorial  rights  of  the  high  contracting  parties  in  the 
regions  of  Eastern  Asia  and  of  India,  and  the  defense  of  their 
special  interests  in  the  .said  regions."  I  ts  principal  article  provides 
that :  "  Should  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties  be  involved  in 
war  in  defense  of  its  territorial  rights  or  special  interests,  the  other 
party  will  at  once  come  to  the  assistance  of  its  ally,  and  both  par- 
ties will  conduct  a  war  in  common  and  make  peace  in  mutual 
agreement  with  any  Power  or  I'owers  involved  in  such  war." — 
Translations  made  for '\WY.  Litkrarv   Digest. 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS   OF  THE    DAY. 


GEORGE   WALDO    I'.ROWNE. 


THE   ST.    LAWRENCE— ITS    STORY    AND    ITS 

CHARM. 

The  St.  Lawrence  River:  Historical,  Legendary,  Picturesque,  By  Georjje 
Waldo  Browne,  8vo,  365  pp.  Illustrated.  Price,  #3.50  net,  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

NO  attempt  has  been  made  hitherto  to  collect  and  embody  in  one 
volume  a  complete  and  comprehensive  narrative  of  this  great 
-waterway.  Sir  J.  M.  Le  Moine,  of  Quebec,  who  has  done  so  much  to 
give  the  St.  Lawrence  a  place  in  the  literature  of  Canada,  has  said  of  the 

noble  river,  "It  flows  for  a  thou- 
sand miles  between  two  great  na- 
tions, \-ct  neglected  by  both,  though 
neither  would  be  so  great  without  it; 
the  noblest,  purest,  most  enchanting 
river  on  all  God's  beautiful  earth 
has  never  yet  had  a  respectable  his- 
tory, nor  scarcely  more  than  a  re- 
spectable artist  to  delineate  its 
beauties."  Hence,  Mr.  Browne's 
goodly  volume  hath  its  own  excuse 
for  being;  and  it  is  a  choice  company 
of  readers  who  will  hail  its  appear- 
ance with  cordial  greetings. 

Here  stands  the  ancient  stronghold 
of  New  France,  the  Gibraltar  of 
America — Quebec;  and  here  is  more 
history  wrapped  in  the  silence  of 
gray  battlements,  more  romance 
buried  under  antique  walls,  more 
mystery  veiled  by  the  atmosphere  of  departed  centuries,  than  is  to  be 
found  elsewhere  in  all  the  Western  world. 

When  that  bold  Breton  fisherman,  Jacques  Cartier  (1534-1536),  on 
his  second  voyage,  entered  the  strait  of  Belle  Isle  on  the  Labrador  coast, 
he  sought  safety  in  a  little  harbor  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St,  Lau- 
rens; and  that  was  the  first  appearance  of  the  name  which  was  later  to  be 
applied  to  both  gulf  and  river, 

"What  river  is  this?"  Cartier  asked  of  his  native  pilots  whom  he  had 
captured  and  held,  the  year  before.  "A  river  without  an  end,"  said  the 
red  man,  solemnly. 

Presently  we  are  invited  to  view,  at  close  range,  that  class  of  earlier 
immigrants  to  Canada  which  had  the  most  to  do  with  its  acclaim,  and  the 
least  to  do  with  its  good.  These  were  the  Coureurs  de  hois,  the  wood- 
runners,  rovers  of  the  wilderness — the  fur-trade  being  their  ready  excuse 
for  restless  and  reckless  excursions.  In  the  course  of  his  career,  the 
conreur  de  bois  went  wandering  over  all  the  great  Northwest.  "Without 
him  New  France  must  have  remained  a  dream  in  the  troubled  sleep  of 
the  French;   with  him  it  became  a  nightmare." 

.\nd  with  him  we  must  reckon  the  voyageur — a  half-breed  perhaps, 
a  roving,  care-free  follower  of  the  wilderness;  skilful  in  the  handling 
of  his  Vjirchen  skiff,  and  found  wherever  its  sharp  prow  could  pene- 
trate— moved  by  that  restless  energy  for  conquest,  and  that  passionate 
longing  for  loneliness,  which  pervaded  the  earlier  enterprises  of  New 
France.  "In  Champlain  we  find  a  happy  combination  of  the  missionary 
and  the  voyageur,  with  a  leavening  of  home-love."  Frequently  the  voy- 
ugeuTS  were  of  pure  Iroquois  or  Huron  blood;  more  often  they  showed 
a  mixture  of  white  and  red  parentage,  as  in  the  dark  features  of  some 
Norman,  whose  skin  derived  a  deeper  bronze  from  his  Indian  mother. 
Wherever  the  voyageurs  went,  their  track  was  marked  by  wooden  crosses, 
where  some  hapless  comrade  had  at  last  found  his  resting-place. 

.\cross  this  stage,  so  picturesquely  set,  our  author  marshals  an  immortal 
array  of  adventurers,  explorers,  warriors — Cartier,  Champlain,  La  Salle, 
Frontenac,  Montcalm  and  W^olfe. 

The  habitants,  the  small  farmers,  are  commended  to  the  interest  and 
the  liking  of  the  reader,  in  happy  sketches,  at  once  sympathetic  and 
picturesque.  Descendants  of  the  original  F'rench,  they  are  found  an  in- 
dustrious and  provident,  but  not  an  energetic  or  progressive,  jieoplc; 
over  all  of  them  an  air  of  contentment,  which  is  antagonistic  to  the  im- 
provement and  the  determined  advance  of  the  .American  farmer;  "the 
old  way"  lingers  in  the  path  of  progress.  If  the  crops  grow  fairly  well,  if 
they  get  raw  material  enough,  to  provide  the  j)lain  cloth  to  clothe  them, 
they  enjoy  a  sort  of  idyllic  happiness.  This  easy-going  peasant  proceeds 
with  deliberation,  worrying  little,  fretting  little,  and  so  Ijecomes  master  of 
himself — plain,  comfortable,  virtuous,  courteous. 

They  are  Catholics;  the  grain  docs  not  grow  without  the  touch  of  holv 
water;  from  the  harvest,  it  is  brought  to  the  altar;  the  leaven  rises  under 
the  invocation  of  divine  aid;  the  loaf  is  not  cut  until  the  devout  habitant 
has  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  it;  for  it  is  the  epitome  of  his  life. 
So  we  find  the  sturdy  habitant  of  to-day — an  almost  identical  reproduction 
of  his  ancestor,  who  came  to  New  France  from  old  Normandy,  in  the 
time  of  Champlain  and  Frontenac. 


To-day  the  St.  Lawrence  is  one  of  the  greatest  maritime  highways  of 
the  world,  and  her  commerce  extends  to  the  most  distant  parts.  Montreal 
alone  has  a  shipping  trade  of  three  and  a  half  millions  of  tons  annually 
;md  fifteen  transatlantic  steamship  lint-s.  The  earlier  feelings  of  racial 
dislike  have  softened,  and  out  of  the  union  with  the  ,\nglo-Saxon  is  built 
up  a  strong  and  virile  nation. 


MAKING    THE    MIND    REPAIR    ITS   OWN 
MISCHIEF. 


The  Psychic  Treatment  ok  Nervous  Disorders.  By  Dr.  Paul  Dubois 
Translated  bv  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  and  William  A.  White,  M.D. 
Pages  v  -I-460.  Price  $3.00.  The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York,  1905. 

THIS  English  version  of  "Les  Psychoneuroses "  will  be  welcomed 
Ijy  progressive  j^hysicians  and  by  the  ever-increasing  number  of 
lay  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  relations  of  the  mind  to  the  body 
Altho  it  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  influence  of  thoughts  and  feel 
ings  in  causing  and  curing  certain  diseases,  its  general  principles  may 
well  apj)ly  to  the  work  every  man  must  assume,  of  keeping  his  mind  and 
body  comfortable  and  efficient.  Altho  it  is  addressed  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, it  may  well  bc  read  by  all  who  are  led  by  interest  or  forced  by 
everyday  occurrences  to  consider  the  problems  offered  by  "mind-cures" 
of  all  sorts  and  descriptions. 

The  general  doctrine  of  the  book  is  that  purely  mental  conditions — 
ideas,  beliefs,  fears,  and  the  like — not  only  may  influence  the  activities  of 
the  body  in  health  and  disease,  but  are  in  fact  the  common  cause  of  the 
ill-health  of  the  high-strung,  irritably  weak,  self-centered  people  whom 
modern  medicine  calls  neurasthenic  and  hysterical.  The  complement  of 
this  doctrine  is  Professor  Dubois's  fundamental  axiom  that  what  the  mind 
causes  only  the  mind  can  cure.  His  method  of  cure  is  to  banish  the 
injurious  mental  states  by  inattention  to  them  or  by  the  logical  conviction 
that  they  are  foolish  and  harmful  and  to  arouse  perfect  faith  in  the  cer- 
tainty of  cure. 

Some  of  Dr.  Dubois's  maxims  seem  like  those  of  Christian  Science  or 
of  the  less  exploited  "mind-cures"  and  "faith-cures."  They  agree  in 
telling  the  patient,  "your  body  is  perfectly  capable  of  health;  it  is  your 
ideas  that  need  attention;  you  have  only  to  put  yourself  in  harmony  with 
reality."  There  are,  however,  two  essential  differences.  Dr.  Dubois 
would  so  treat  only  nervous  disorders,  leaving  to  physical  treatment  cases 
of  organic  lesions;  he  would  insist  that  the  patient  was  capable  of  health 
not  as  a  result  of  a  muddled  cosmological  theory,  but  after  a  clear  state- 
ment of  scientific  facts  and  an  exhortation  to  the  patient  to  summon  his 
good  sense,  his  reasoning  power,  and  his  higher  ideals. 

Dr.  Dubois  reminds  one  also  of  the  Nancy  school  in  some  of  his  gen- 
eral arguments  and  principles,  and  many  readers  will  think  of  his  book 
as  a  new  exposition  of  the  uses  of  suggestion  in  medical  practice.  But 
here  again  there  are  two  important  differences.  Dubois  administers  his 
mental  treatment  to  patients  in  the  waking  state,  not  during  hypnosis; 
and  his  treatment  is  by  persuasion,  not  by  suggestion.  He  would  have 
the  mind  cure  the  defects  it  has  caused,  not  through  some  mysterious 
action  of  subconscious  mental  life,  nor  by  skilfully  huddling  opposing 
ideas  out  of  sight,  but  by  frank  insight  into  facts  and  rational  decision, 
by  "persuasion  which  honestly  appeals  to  the  reason  of  the  subject." 

This  latter  feature  of  his  theory  and  practice  is  his  most  original  con- 
tribution to  experimental  medicine  and  a  chief  claim  on  the  attention  of 
the  lay  reader.  It  would  seem  natural  that  any  permanent  effect  on 
human  nature  could  be  best  made  by  acting  on  human  nature  in  its 
normal  states.  Surely  if  other  things  are  equal  it  is  wiser  to  cure  and  to 
be  cured  by  facts  and  common  sense  than  by  being  hypnotized  and  cram- 
med with  bare  suggestions,  or  by  being  stupefied  by  unintelligible  verbiage 
or  by  being  deluded  by  baths,  electricity,  or  drugs.  Even  if,  as  the  advo- 
cates of  suggestive  therapeutics  may  claim,  the  actual  effect  of  Dr.  Du- 
bois's treatment  by  conversations  on  psychology,  morals,  and  common 
sense  consists  in  its  suggestions  of  health,  he  could  still  retort  that  it  is 
better  to  suggest  health  by  a  logical  argument  than  by  clever  insinuation 
or  by  exciting  faith  in  some  new  "ism." 

In  defending  his  doctrine  that  the  mind  alone  can  cure  the  great 
majority  of  nervous  and  hysterical  disorders.  Dr.  Dubois  naturally  attacks 
the  common  medical  practice  of  seeking  a  local  disturbance  and  prescrib- 
ing drugs  or  even  surgical  interference.  He  points  out  the  danger  of 
suggesting  diseases  to  the  less  well-balanced  patients,  and  gives  abundant 
evidence  to  justify  belief  in  the  folly  of  overmedication.  "The  true 
])hysician  does  more  good  by  his  words  than  by  his  prescriptions."  "I 
dare  to  state  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  dyspeptics  .  .  .  should  have  nothing 
to  do  with  restricted  diet  and  stomachic  medication."  Medicines  are 
"  many,  but  not  of  much  use."  His  criticisms,  tho  vigorous,  are  made 
willi  the  utmost  good  nature,  and  will  arouse  little  opposition  from  those 
{)hysicians  who  possess  both  scientific  temperament  and  a  sense  of  humor. 

The  charm  of  Dr.  Dubois's  style  is  preserved  in  spite  of  the  difficulties 
and  occasional  errors  of  translation.  The  entire  absence  of  pedantry, 
the  constant  good  nature  and  wit,  a  marked  dramatic  and  rhetorical 
instinct  and  honest  zeal  make  his  book  one  of  the  most  readable  in  medi- 
cal or  psychological  literature.     By  its  frankness,  balance,  and  sincerity 
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it  has  an  almost  personal  magnetism.  As  Professor  Dejcrine  says,  quo- 
ting Montaigne,  "  Here  is  a  book  of  good  faith."  Every  thoughtful  student 
of  human  nature  will  enjoy  reading  it. 

The  medical  j^ress  are  giving  Dr.  Dubois's  work  a  hospitable  recep- 
tion. It  is  "Qf  inestimable  value"  to  "all  engaged  in  medical  pursuits," 
says  The  Medical  Recorder  (Chicago);  and  The  Southern  Practitioner 
fXa.shville)  says  the  work  is  "ably  and  satisfactorily"  done.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Medical  Journal  (.\thens,  Pa.)  believes  that  "one  can  not  resist 
the  conviction  of  its  great  value;"  and  The  Medical  World  (Philadelphia) 
remarks  that  "the  attitude  of  the  author  is  so  optimistic,  yet  withal  so 
sane,  that  any  one  who  accepts  his  well-nigh  a.xiomatic  premises  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  convinced  of  his  conclusions."  No  unfavorable  reviews,  so  far 
as  we  have  seen,  have  appeared. 


NEW    LIGHT   ON    MIRABEAU. 

MiRABEAU    AND    THE    FRENCH    REVOLUTION.       By   Charles    F.    Warwick. 
Cloth,  483  pp.     Price,  $2.50.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

MR.  WARWICK  writes  that  he  began  this  book  with  the  intention 
of  tracing  the  causes  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  grouping 
its  principal  events  about  the  figures  of  Mirabeau,  Danton,  and  Robes- 
pierre, as  "the  men  who  were  the  manifestation  of  the  Revolution  in  its 

three  distinctive  periods,"  but  that 
he  subsecjuently  decided  to  prepare 
instead  biographical  studies  of  these 
jiolitiral  chieftains.  In  the  present 
volume  more  than  one  hundred 
pages  elapse  before  Mirabeau  is 
approached,  and  nearly  fifty  more 
before  the  study  of  the  great  French- 
man begins  in  earnest.  Unfortu- 
nately, too,  while  Mr.  Warwick  has 
()t)viously  devoted  much  time  and 
thought  to  the  collection  of  material 
bearing  on  his  subject,  he  has  been 
at  small  pains  to  effect  a  logical  and 
orderly  presentation.  Carried  away, 
perhaf)s,  by  enthusiasm,  he  has  bur- 
dened his  pages  with  repetitions  and 
prolixity,  and  has  paid  all  too  little 
attention  to  topical  and  chronologi- 
cal unity.  Nor  is  his  tone  always 
that  of  the  impartial  historian  or  the  discriminating  biographer.  The 
result,  in  short,  is  a  singularly  uneven  production. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  dismiss  it  as  of  slight  worth.  It 
has  some  very  positive  merits.  The  task  of  exploring  the  voluminous 
literature  treating  of  the  French  Revolution  is  no  light  one,  and  Mr.  War- 
wick must  be  credited  with  having  considerably  facilitated  the  exploration 
in  respect  to  the  period  he  reviews.  Assembling  a  great  variety  of  data 
helpful  to  the  student  of  this  crisis  in  world  history,  his  contribution  is  also 
rich  in  luminous  quotations  from  authoritative  sources. 

In  regard  to  Mirabeau  himself,  the  quest  for  information  has  been 
pressed  far  afield,  and  if  some  of  the  detail  presented  could  be  spared, 
the  greater  part  is  welcome  as  assisting  to  a  better  understanding  of  this 
cryptic  character,  and  of  the  forces  which  contributed  to  make  this  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  Ri(|uetti,  after  an  unprofitable  and  unpromising  youth, 
the  first  personage  in  France.  From  cradle  to  grave,  his  career  is  closely 
scrutinized,  advantage  being  fully  taken  of  the  results  of  latter-day  re- 
search. 


CHARLES   F.   WARWICK. 


ITALY    IN    A    NUTSHELL. 

Italy.     Bv  I'rof.  W.  Deecke.    Translated  by  H.  A.  Nesbitt.     Price,  $5.00.    The 
Macmillan  Company. 

MR.  NKSBITT'S  translation  of  Professor  Deeckc's  "Italy"  makes 
available  to  Fnglish-si)eaking  readers  the  most  satisfactory  "pop- 
ular" account  of  the  peninsula  that  has  as  yet  been  produced.  F.ncyclo- 
pa^diac  in  character,  breathing  scholarship  and  erudition  from  beginning 
to  end,  it  conveys  a  wealth  of  information  in  language  readily  apprehen- 
sible. Its  scope  is  indeed  far-reaching,  embracing  an  examination,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  the  history,  institutions  (religious,  educational,  political, 
military,  industrial  and  social)  of  Italy,  its  art,  language,  and  science,  and 
the  characteristics  of  its  people;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  its  extent, 
contour,  boundaries,  geological  formation,  climate,  hydrography,  topo- 
graphy, flora  and  fauna.  In  essaying  this  examination  Professor  Deecke 
manifestly  undertook  a  formidable  task,  the  diflicultics  of  which  were 
not  lessened  by  his  determination  to  comjjress  the  results  of  his  re- 
searches into  small  compass.  MapjMly,  he  was  well  qualified  to  carry  his 
concei)tion  to  a  successful  execution,  and  as  a  consequence  we  have,  in 
this  volume  of  less  than  five  hundred  pages,  a  viviil  exposition  of  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  country,  a  faithful  account  of  the  salient  features 
of  nearly  every  dist.-ict  and  town  of  any  importance,  a  brief  political  his- 
tor)',  a  descriptijit  of  the  heterogeneous  population,  an  outline  of  the 


evolution  of  Italian  art,  informative  glimpses  of  town  and  country  life, 
and,  finally  an  attempt  to  indicate  the  political,  commercial,  and  indus- 
trial status  of  the  nation. 

It  is  in  this  last  phase  that  the  most  serious  grounds  for  criticism  are 
to  be  found,  tempering  the  heartiness  of  the  greeting  that  must  be  ex- 
tended by  Professor  Deecke's  new  audience.  The  fundamental  questions 
in  regard  to  modern  Italy  are  the  degree  of  actual  unity  which  it  enjoys 
as  a  result  of  the  attainment  of  political  unity,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  availed  itself  of  the  forces  created  by  the  successful  movement  for 
unification.  .Accepting  the  writer's  answer  to  these  questions — that  the 
differences  between  the  several  provinces  are  still  sharply  marked,  that 
the  country  must  be  regarded  as  in  a  period  of  transition,  but  that  unde- 
niable progress  is  being  made  and  this  despite  the  handicaj)  of  an  enor- 
mous burden  of  taxation — it  nevertheless  becomes  apparent  from  the 
statistics  upon  which  he  bases  his  conclusions  that  he  is  not  affording  an 
exact  portrayal  of  present-day  conditions.  This  defect  is  due  to  the  dif- 
ference in  time  between  the  completion  of  his  investigations  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  translation.  The  tables  do  not  embody  figures  of  later 
date  than  seven  years  ago,  sometimes  not  of  later  date  than  tvi'elve  years 
ago,  while  the  references  to  and  descriptions  of  social  and  industrial  con- 
ditions, methods,  etc.,  are  similarly  limited.  So  far  as  this  fwrtion  of  the 
work  is  concerned,  therefore,  it  is  of  value  chiefly  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison. 

\\'hen  we  turn  to  subjects  wherein  the  element  of  time  does  not  enter 
so  immediately  we  find  reason  for  little  save  praise.  Obviously  cut  of  the 
question  to  expect  exhaustiveness  of  treatment  where  so  many  themes  are 
to  be  considered  in  such  a  small  space,  it  is  pleasing  to  discover  that  su- 
perficiality is  conspicuously  absent.  The  work  is  really  a  multtim  in 
parvo,  in  the  best  meaning  of  the  term.  Of  especial  interest  is  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  characteristics  and  traits  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ditTerent 
provinces,  leading  through  curious  bypaths  to  a  clearer  appreciation  of 
the  nature  of  those  who  are  coming  to  our  shores  in  annually  increasing 
numbers.  The  fallacy  of  viewing  the  Italian  as  a  fi.xed  type  and  making 
broad  generalizations  therefrom  is  here  strikingly  exhibited.  Professor 
Deecke,  it  should  be  noted,  is  himself  not  averse  to  generalization,  but  as 
a  rule  his  abstractions  are  carefully  guarded.  .\s  a  rule,  also,  his  treat- 
ment is  purely  objective,  a  prime  desideratum  in  a  work  of  this  type. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  considers  Professor  Deecke's  book  "a 
careful  and  intelligent  piece  of  work,"  "generally  accurate,"  and  the 
Chicago  Tribune  believes  that  "there  is  no  other  book  which  presents  so 
complete  and  accurate  a  survey  of  Italian  geography,  commerce,  manu- 
factures, government,  and  other  topics  connected  with  Italy,  the  land  and 
the  nation."  The  Chicago  Dial,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  its  informa- 
tion untrustworthy.  The  book  is  dull,  it  explains,  and  full  of  errors. 
"Even  so  simple  a  matter  as  the  topography  of  Rome  contains  blunders 
obvious  to  the  most  casual  visitor,"  and  the  work  "is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  an  authority." 

ZANGWILLIAN    BYPLAY. 

The  Celibates  Club.     By  I.  Zangwill.     Cloth,  $1.50.     The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

THE  turns  of  humor  in  the  latest  volume  of  Mr.  Israel  Zangwill  are 
not  side-splitting.  Every  sentence  aims  at  its  own  unobvious 
finish,  which  the  reader  does  not  see  in  advance.  The  result  is  something 
of  an  intellectual  exercise.  The  club  apartments  were  within  easy  walk- 
ing distance  of  the  .Mbambra  and  the  Empire  Music  Halls,  "at  least  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  evening."  The  club-rooms  communicated 
with  each  other  "by  rather  loud  remarks."  The  first  was  the  smoking- 
room;  but  "the  members  always  smoked  in  the  other  and  smaller  room." 
In  the  front  room,  where  the  waiters  were  obliged  to  congregate  not  to 
be  in  the  way  of  the  bar,  were  hung  texts:  "There  is  nothing  half  so 
sweet  in  life  as  the  awakening  from  Love's  young  dream."  "Marriage 
is  egotism  on  a  sociable;  bachelorhood  altruism  on  a  bicycle."  "Love  is 
the  only  excuse  for  marriage,  and  it  is  not  an  excuse  that  will  wash  or 
wear  well."  "Good  conduct  may  lessen  the  term  of  other  life  sen- 
tences, but  bad  conduct  is  the  only  curtailer  of  marriage."  "Marriages 
are  made  in  heaven;  but  this  brand  is  not  exported."  "Genius  should 
only  marry  genius,  and  no  woman  is  a  genius."  "Marriage  is  as  fatal 
to  the  higher  life  as  the  higher  life  is  fatal  to  marriage." 

Having  had  his  fun  in  this  wise,  the  story  goes  on  in  the  same  manner, 
and  it  must  be  said  that  the  author's  humor  is  not  all  British  any  more 
than  that  of  George  Bernard  Shaw. 

"Quite  laughable,  almost  uproariously  so,"  is  the  verdict  of  the  Wash- 
ington J'ost  on  this  humorous  elTort  of  Mr.  Zangwill's,  and  the  New  York 
Times  thinks  "it  is  clever — only  too  clever,  witty,  lively,  cynical,  even 
sentimental."  The  Sun,  however,  finds  the  humor  "seldom  amusing," 
and  The  Herald  thinks  "the  book  would  be  funnier  if  Mr.  Zangwill  had 
not  tried  to  make  it  too  funny."  The  Outlook  reviewer  confesses  himself 
"  puzzled  and  wearied  "  by  a  whimsicality  "  too  elaborate  and  often  forced.' 
The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  remarks  rather  equivocally:  "There  is  nothing 
just  like  it." 
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A  FALL  AND  WINTEK  PARADISE 

Those    NA/ho     Need     IMe\A/^     Heal-bH 


or 


PAIN  AND  SICKNESS 
FLEE  AWAY 


RHEUMATISM 
IS    BANISHED 


COMFORT,  LUXURY,  JOY 
TO  MIND  AND  BODY 


THE  BATTLE  CREEK  SANITARIUM 

The   Greatest   Health    University   in   the   World 


THE  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  has  long  been  known  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  foreign 
lands,  as  the  foremost  exponent  and  most  complete  representative 
among  medical  institutions  of  the  physiological  method,  not  as  an  exclu- 
sive system,  but  as  the  true  curative  method.  The  physiological  method 
makes  use  of  all  the  natural  agents  which  are  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  vigorous  life.  An  intelligent  and  experienced  physician- 
patient  recently  remarked  :  "  I  note  that  the  forces  of  nature  are  here 
utilized  as  the  chief  means  of  treatment,  and  more  fully  than  I  ever 
before  witnessed  ;  and  what  more  powerful  agencies  can  be  imagined 
than  the  forces  of  nature  ? " 


IVI 


WNVALIDS  Recover  Health  at  Battle  Creek  who  have  sought 

*  relief  elsewhere  without  success.  It  is  the  most  thoroughly  equipped 
and  comfortable  place  for  sick  and  tired  people.  Special  provisions 
are  made  for  the  expert  care  of  sick  folks.  Expenses  are  moderate. 
Medical  attention,  baths,  services  of  bath  attendants,  together  with  re- 
quired medical  treatment,  with  room  and  board,  all  are  included  at  no 
more  than  first-class  hotel  rates  for  only  room  and  board  elsewhere. 
The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  is  a  place  where  people  eat  for  health, 
exercise  for  health,  sleep,  dress,  take  baths,  learn  to  swim,  get  sun- 
burned and  tanned  in  the  sun  in  summer,  and  by  the  electric  light  in, 
winter — do  everything  for  health ;  where  they  find  the  way  out  from 
invalidism  and  inefficiency  into  joyous,  enduring,  strenuous 
health. 


IVI 


Open  -  Air  Treatment,  HeaLltK 
Culture,  Cold-Air  GymnaLstics, 
Swedish  Gyn\ivaLstics,  Cross- 
country Walks,  Out-door 
Sports,  Attractive  Menu 


Daintily  Served,  Diet  Kitchen, 
Prescribed  Dietaries,  Exten- 
sive Physiological  Laboratories, 
Finsen  Ray,  X-Ray,  Photo- 
therapy, Baths  of   Every   Sort, 


including    NaLuheim    Berths 
a^nd   RoyeLl   Electric    Light 
B&.ths,    Ma.ssaL^e    e^nd 
MechaLniceLl      Move 
ments.    ^    ^    ^* 


XT/     THE 

SANITARIUM, 

Battle  Creek. 

Mich. 


BUILDING    thoroughly  fireproof,    of  steel,    stone,   cement  and  brick   throughout. 
All    rooms  open   to  the   outer   air   and   well  ventilated.     Kitchen  and   dining- 
room  on  top  of  the   house.     No   odors.     Big  gymnasium   and  outdoor   and 
indoor  baths.      Climate  delightful,  average  summer  temperature  69.6  .      Home-     /^ 
like,  unconventional  life.  /^y  ' 


Creek   Idea.      Ask   for    our 


Write  at  once  and  learn  about  the    Battle 
handsome  illustrated  Booklet  D.     Address  : 

THE   SANITARIUM.  BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 


Please  mail  to    my 
address    below    your 
illustrated    booklet   "  D  " 
as  advertised  in  TiiK  Liter- 
ary Digest  10-  7. 


Xante 


Address 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  whea  writing  to  advertisers. 
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ing  books: 

■'Old  Masters  and  New."  Kenyon  Cox.  i  I'ux, 
Diiffield  &  Co.,  $2.50  net.) 

■  The  Christian  Faith."  —  Olin  Alfred  Curtis. 
(  K:iton  &  Mains,  f  2.50  net.  1 

"  I.orna  Doone."  Kdited  and  Introduction  by  .Al- 
IxTt  L.  Itarbour.     (Macmillan  Company,  Jo. 25.) 
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others.    (Houghton,  MifHin  Company,  $1  net.) 
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tury Company,  #1.20  net.r 
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"The  International  Spy."  .Mk-n  Upward  1  Mon- 
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"  Under  Rocking  Skies."— I,.  I- rank  Tooker.  (  Cen- 
tury Company.  $1.50.' 

"  Three  Daughters  of  the  Conlederacy."  Cyius 
Townsend   l^rady.       ((;.    ^^■.    Dillingham     Conipa)iy, 
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■  1  he  Fair  Maid  of  Graystones."—  Heulah  .Marie 
Dix.    (Macmillan  Company,  #1.50  1 

"Time  the  Comedian."— Kate  Jordon.  (1).  .\])ple- 
to!L  &  Co.,  #1.50.) 

"He  and  Hecuba."— liaroness  \'on  llutten.  1  1). 
Appleton  &  Co  ,  f  1.50.) 

"Concerning  Belinda."  -  Eleanor  Hoyt  Biiiinerd. 
(Doiibleday.  Page  &  Co..  S1.50. ) 

■The(;(>lden  Heart."  X'iolet  Jacob.  (. I  )ouble(l.iy. 
I'age  &  (  c).,  ;  1.25  net.  • 

"On  Two  Continents."  —  .Marie  llan^■ll  r;i\lor. 
(.Doubleday.  Page  iS:  Co.,  #2.75.) 

"Old  (ireek:  ,\  .Memoir  of  Edward  North."— S  .\. 
D.  .North.     (McCliire.  Phillips  Company.) 

"  Rose  o'  tiie  Kiver."  —  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 
(  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.25.) 

•  I'atricia  a  Mother  "  lota.  (  D.  .\pi)leton  &  Co., 
>  1.50. 1 

"  ("oiistrmtive  Democracy."  William  E.  .Smythe. 
(Macmillan  Comijany.  $1.50.) 

"To  Jerusalem  thro  the  Lands  of  Islam."— 
Madame  Hyacinthe  I.oyson.  iO[)en  Court  Publish- 
ing Company. 

•  Political  .\-Kays."  Leslie  Chase.  (Grafton 
Press,  J  1.50  net  . 

"  Pinkey  Perkins 'Just  a  Boy.'"  Captain  Harold 
Hammond.  U..S.,A.     (Century  Company,  #1.50.) 


A    simple   test    for    every    man    who    reads   The    Literary    Digest 

Sent  Free  ^'' 

or  may  be  tried 
at  your  bi 


If  you  wish   to   make  it  at  home, 
purpose  (see  offer  below) 


we  will  send  free  for  tliat 
a  generous  sample  of 


Pompeian 
Massage  Cream 

Pompeian  Massa^^e  Cream  is  intended  primarily  for  the  face,  but  you  c.in 
make  t/ie  test  on  your  hand  and  see  the  result. 

We  say  that  soap  and  water  will  take  off  the  dirt,  but  won't  take  oid  the 
dirt.  And  it  is  the  diit  that  is  in  —  not  the  dirt  that  is  on — that  makes  the 
skin  muddy  and  sallow,    that  keeps  the  rosy  blood  from  the  circulation  it  seeks. 


¥¥14^1}  F*     fC     TTflT     TITCIT*     Wash   your   hands    thorou({h'.y   ii 
nUlKI^     la      inill      lUl^l.     ^ajerand  with  the  best  obtainabi 


in   warm 
ible  soap; 

use  a  flesh  brush  if  you  like.  In  other  Mords.  ^et  your  hands  just  as  clean  as 
old-time  methods  will  permit,  then  apply  Pompeian  Massage  Cream ;  rub  it 
in  ({ently  but  firmly.  It  is  quickly  absorbed,  and  a  minute's  more  massage  will 
brinii  it  OLT  of  the  pores,  together  with  the  dirt  >vhich  has  accumulated  there. 

If  this  test   does   not  convince  any  man  of  the   merit  and  desirabilitx    of 
Pompeian  Massage  Cream,  we  have  nothing  more  to  say. 

Do  not  allow  your  barber  to  use  a  substitute  on  your  face— it's  risky.      Make  him  show  you  the  jar 
with  the  Pompeian  Trade  Mark  label. 

Pompeian  Massage  Cream  has  many  imitators,  but  never  has  been  duplicated.     It  is  unique.     Its  use 
so  cleanses  the  pores  that  a  sense  ot   cleanliness  will   result   such   as   you   have   never  before   experienced. 
It  contains  no  grease.     It  leaves  the  skin  without  a  trace  of  shine 

If  you  must  "try  before  you  Imy^'  send  for  the  sample  and  our 
handsome  book— give  the  name  of  your  dealer  (or  barber)  and  state 
whether  he  has  Pompeian  Cream  or  not.  If  you  are  willing  to  "hty 
before  you  try"  ask  your  dealer  or  barber  for  Pompeian  Massage 
Cream.  Do  not  accept  a  substitute.  Sold  by  mail  when  dealer  (send 
his  name)  will  not  supply.     Price  50c.  and  $1.00  a  jar. 

Gentleivomen  enjoy  Potnpeian  Cream  as  thor<»ighly  as  the  sterner 
sex.  It  is  absolutely  essential  on  the  toilet  table  of  any  woman  who 
seeks  a  soft,  clean  and  rosy  skin.  She  may  discard  ail  /ace  po^vdert 
and  cosmetics — surely  an  end  to  be  desired. 


This  trade  mark  is 
oil    Cffrii   boltlr    of 


genuine    Pompeian 

Massage  (Yearn, 

JjMikfor  it. 


15 


POMPEIAN  MFG. 

Prospect  Street 


COMPANY 

Cleveland.  Ohio 


\A/ator   Supply    for    Country    Homos 

Deliver  water  from   spring   or  .strtam   to   hou.se,  stable,  lawn,  storage  tank,  etc.,  by   the 
automatic  working 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINES 

.\!\\a>s  jrouifr  \\  Uimiit  iil  It  ill  imi.     K;ti>f  :\o  Itrt  I-m  evei  v  fool  I  all.    Si'>  ♦•Miciciu*>  .     l.arjje 

plants  1 01  II  11^ H' loll,  t-tiiiippiii^  io«  lis.  railroad   tanks,  vtv.    Dvit  5.(HH>  in  use, 

t  atalo^iit'  Mini  fstintatt's  frt'e. 

RIFE    ENGINE    CO..        -        -         126  Liberty  Street,  New  York 


SUBSTITUTES 


MAY  BE  OFFERED  YOU  TO 
INCREASE  DEALERS'  PROFITS 

INSIST  ON  HAVING  THE  GENUINE  ";■■ 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
JUPPORTER 


LOOK 

FOR  THE  NAME 
ON  EVERY  LOOP 


Ueuders  .>f  liiK  LitkiIUiv  1)I(;k.-;t  aiv  ii.ski'd  to  meutlou  tiie  publication  when  wrltfnff  to  artvortlsers. 
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"Helps  and  Hints  in  Nursing."  — J.  Q.  Griffith. 
(John  C.  Winston  Company,  $1.50  net.) 

"  The  Success  of  Defeat."—  Maltbie  D.  Babcock. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $0.50.) 

"  Heimweh."  —  John  Luther  Long.  (Macmillan 
Company.) 

"Text-Book  in  the  History  of  Education."— Paul 
Monroe,  Ph.D.    (Macmillan  Company.) 

"  Reminiscences  of   Peace  and  War."— Mrs.  Roger 

A.  Pryor.    (Macmillan  Company,  $2  net.) 

"Alfred  Lord  Tennyson."— A  Memoir  by  his  .Son. 
(Macmillan  Company,  $4  net.) 

"  The  Japanese  Spirit."  —  Okakura-Yoshishaburo. 
(James  Pott  &  Co.,  $1  net. 3 

"  Andrew  Marvell." — Augustine  Birrell.  (Macmil- 
lan Company,  $0.75  net.) 

"A  Primary  History  of  the  United  States."  -Thos. 

B.  Lawler.    (Ginn  &  Co.) 

"  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Lord  Byron." — Paul 
Elmer  More.    (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $3  net.) 

"Germs  of  Mind  in  Plants."  —  R.  H.  Franc6. 
(Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  $0.50.) 

(Eastern 


Bayne. 


Rev. 


"  The  Atonement."  —  Sara    Kingsbury. 
Publishing  Company,  gi.) 

"Perdita  and    Other  Poems."— Charles  J. 
(Cole  Book  Company,  Atlanta.) 

"  Heart  to    Heart   Talks  with   Christians.' 
Josiah  Webb.     (Archibal  Irwin.) 

"  Complete  Writings  of  Charles  Dudley  Warner."  - 
Edited  by  Thos.  R.  Lounsbury.  (American  Publish- 
ing Company,  fifteen  volumes.) 

"Buddhist  and  Christian  Gospels."— Albert  J.  Ed- 
munds.   (Open  Court  Publishing  Company.) 

"  The  Lynching  of  Jesus."  —  E.  T.  Wellford. 
CFranklin  Printing  Company,  Richmond,  $0.50.) 

"  The  Historians'  History  of  the  World." — Henry 
Smith  Williams.  (Outlook  Publishing  Company, 
Volume  25,  Index.) 

"  The  Poems  of  John  Keats."— Edited  by  E.  De 
Selincourt.    (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  $2.25.) 

"  A  Little  Girl  in  Old  .San  Francisco."— Amanda  M. 
Douglas.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"  Cecilia's  Lovers."  —  Amelia  E.  Barr.  (Dodd, 
Mead&  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"  Wagner  and  His  Isolde."— Gustav  Kobbe.  (Dodd. 
Mead  &  Co.,  $1  net.) 

"  The  Resurrection  of  Miss  Cynthia."—  Florence 
Morse  Kingsley.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 


CURRENT    POETRY. 

John  Hay. 

By  Florence  Earle  Coates. 

Amid  ferns  and  mosses  brown, 
From  the  little  mountain-town, 

Through  the  driving  rain  they  bore  him, 
Kearsarge  frowning  down  : 

Onward  bore  him,  wrapped  from  sight 
Under  palms  and  blossoms  white- 
While  the  grieving  hearts  of  thousands 
Followed  through  the  night— 

To  that  grave,  love  sanctified, 
Where,  in  the  full  summer-tide. 

Low  they  laid  him,  who  had  cherished 
Sympathies  world-wide. 

Honored  grave  !    Yet  Azrael's  dart 
Only  slays  the  mortal  part. 

And  they  die  not  who  have  written 
On  the  human  heart. 

Sad  Roumania,  far  Peking, 

East  with  West,  his  praise  to  sing 

Who  deemed  justice  more  than  power, 
Hither  tribute  bring; 

And  the  mother-land  who  bore- 
She  whom  most  he  labored  for, 

Bows  her  head  in  sorrow,  knowing 
He  returns  no  more. 


Sold  by  2,000  "Ostcrmoor"  Exclusive  Dealers 


TRADE   ^, 


■'^^!2v 


Write  us  for  the  name  of  the  Ostermoor 
dealer  in  your  locaHty  and  with  it  we  will  also 
mail  you  our  beautiful   136-page  book. 

The  "Ostermoor"  name  and  our  trade-mark 
insure  you  a  mattress  that  is  absolutely  free 
from  animal  hair;   is   vermin-proof;   cannot 
sag  or  get  lumpy,  with  the  habit  of  mak 
ing  mountains  and  valleys  where  you  lie; 
never  needs  "remaking";  is  kept  ever 
lastingly  fresh  by  an  occasional  sun-bath. 
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Fame  has  crowned  her  own  again, 
Writing  with  iHumined  pen- 
Lincoln's  friend,  wlio  loved  and  truly- 
Served  his  fellow-men. 

—From  the  October  Reader. 


Let  Us  Take  Leave  of  Haste. 

By  Clinton  Scollaru. 

Let  us  take  leave  of  haste  awhile, 

And  loiter  well  content 
With  little  pleasure  to  beguile, 

And  small  habiliment- 
Just  a  wide  sweep  of  rain-washed  sky, 

A  flower,  a  bird-note  sweet  : 
Some  easy  trappings  worn  awry  ; 

Loose  latchets  for  our  feet ; 

A  wheaten  loaf  within  our  scrip; 

For  drink  the  hillside  spring. 
And  for  true  heart-companionship 

The  love  of  loitering. 

We  want  so  much  and  yet  we  need 

So  very  slight  a  store, 
But  in  tlic  age"s  grip  of  greed 

We  hurry  more  and  more. 

The  woodland  vi-eaves  its  gold-green  net ; 

The  warm  wind  lazes  by; 
Can  we  forego  ?  can  we  forget  ? 

Come,  comrade,  let  us  try  I 

—From  The  Outlook. 


The  Song. 

By  Frank  Dempsteir  Sherman. 

In  her  castle  by  the  sea 

Dwelt  the  daughter  of  the  king; 

Sweet  and  beautiful  was  she 
As  a  morn  in  Spring. 

Lovers  had  she,  young  and  old. 

Princes  foolish,  princes  wise, 
Lured  by  all  the  love  untold 

In  her  tsnder  eyes. 

By  her  window  in  the  tower 

Once  she  sat  and  listened  long- 
Fairer  she  than  any  flower 
That  inspires  a  song  ! 

Far  below  her,  in  his  boat. 

Sang  the  poet,  and  her  name 
Soaring  in  a  silver  note 

Through  the  window  came. 

Just  a  simple  lyric,  yet 
Fashioned  with  such  perfect  art 

Nevermore  could  she  forget 
How  it  thrilled  her  heart. 

She  will  never  wed  a  prince, 

Tho  the  king's  own  choice  lie  were  ; 

Life  holds  something  dearer  since 
Love's  self  sang  to  her. 

—From  the  October  Ainslee's. 


River  Song. 

By  H.  II.  Mas  HI.  OKU. 

O,  Thames,  beneath  the  Ilartslock  Wood 

(joes  clad  in  silks,  serenely, 
A  maiden  in  a  tranquil  mood, 
That  through  a  world  scarce  understood, 

Moves  innocent  and  queenly. 

'Twas  there,  a  hundred  miles  away, 
We  dreamed  of  toil  and  treasure  ; 
'Twas  tliere  among  the  reeds  we  lay, 
Our  mood  the  river's,  and  the  day 
Scarce  long  enough  for  pleasure. 

The  sun  lay  bright  on  .Streatley  Hill, 

The  glad  winds  thronged  to  meet  us, 
'  I'was  there  we  watched  the  white  sails  fill, 
That  came  like  dreams,  so  frail  and  still. 
Far  down  the  stream  to  greet  us, 

Where  deei)  among  the  shadows  curled 

We  told  our  secret  story. 
And  sped  our  navies  round  the  world, 
With  topsails  set  and  Hags  unfurled. 

To  storm  the  port  of  glory. 
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And  I  should  go  to  London  town, 

But  short  would  be  the  waiting, 
And  soon  we'd  meet  on  Hartslock  Down, 
And  soft  should  be  your  wedding-gown 

And  prosperous  your  mating. 

Ah  !  Thames  has  changed  since  then,  I  fear. 

And  fancy's  path  was  shrouded, 
And  strange  it  is  a  stream  so  clear 
Should  surge  beside  a  London  pier 

So  turbulent  and  clouded ; 

Such  giant  children  at  her  breast. 

So  laboring  and  laden. 
That  once  our  tiny  shallop  pressed 
"Where  winding  under  Hartslock  crest 

We  loved  her  as  a  maiden. 

Oh  !  dreaming's  idle  work,  they  say  ; 

And  youth's  for  toil  and  laughter; 
And  yet  it  was  the  river's  way 
To  dream  such  tender  dreams  to-day. 

And  bear  so  well  hereafter. 

So  Wapping  Stairs  for  seaward  airs, 

For  strife  of  tug  and  tender. 
For  moiling  crowds  and  singing  shrouds. 

And  all  the  tideway's  splendor, 
For  barges  bumping  down  to  port. 

And  siren  hooters  screaming  : 
Oh  !  Wapping  Stairs  for  life's  high  cares, 

And  Hartslock  Wood  for  dreaming. 

— From  the  London  Spectator. 


A  Woman. 

By  Theodosia  Garrison. 

The  great  Love  that  was  not  for  her 

Passed  on,  nor  paused  to  see 
The  wistful  eyes,  the  hands'  vague  stir, 

The  mouth's  mute  misery. 

The  little  Love  she  recked  not  of 

Crept  closer  bit  by  bit. 
Until  for  very  lack  of  love 

She  smiled  and  welcomed  it. 

Not  hers  to  choose,  to  weigh  and  part 

The  greater  from  the  less  ; 
She  only  strove  to  fill  a  heart 

That  ached  with  emptiness. 

— From  the  October  Smart  Set. 


A  Connemara  Valley. 

By  E.  L. 
Sick  little  valley,  meted  out  for  sadness. 

Bent  thorns  which  rarely  above  your  brown  floods 
rise. 
Brimming  full  your  streams  are,  brimming  full,  yet 
holding 
Little  joyous  commerce  with  tiie  sun  and  skies. 

Sadly  in  the  night-time  the  moon,  besieged  by  shad- 
ows. 

Over  your  bare  boglands  holds  her  pallid  court ; 
Scarce  an  evening  flower  lighting  for  her  pleasure, 

Scarce  a  silvery  ripple  dancing  for  her  sport. 

Yet,  O  little  valley,  little  bog-filled  valley, 
I  who  linger  near  you  sigh  and  sigh  to  part. 

In  your  bareness  finding,  in  your  sadness  seeing. 
Something    strangely    tender,    strangely  near    my 
heart. 

Turning  with  reluctance,  often  I  look  backwards, 
Seeing,  feeling,  counting  what  hath  been  before. 

Finding  in  your  bareness,  seeing  in  your  sadness. 
That  which,  having  left  you,  find  I  nevermore. 

—From  the  London  Oittlook. 
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By  Florence  Earle  Coates. 
The  lilacs  blossom  at  the  door. 

The  early  rose 
Whispers  a  promise  to  her  buds. 

And  they  unclose. 

There  is  a  perfume  everywhere, 

A  breath  of  song. 
A  sense  of  some  divine  return 

For  waiting  long. 
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Who  knows  but  some  imprisoned  joy 

From  bondage  breaks  ■ 
Some  exiled  and  enchanted  hope 

From  dreams  awakes  ? 

Who  knows  but  you  are  coming  back 

To  comfort  me 
For  all  the  languor  and  the  pain, 

Persephone  ? 

O  come  !    For  one  brief  spring  return, 

Love's  tryst  to  keep  ; 
Then  let  me  share  the  Stygian  fruit, 

The  wintry  sleep! 

—From  her  recent  volume  of  Poems. 

The  Fisherman. 

By  Eden  Phillpott. 
I 
He  was  a  lad  of  high  degree ; 

She  was  a  farmer's  daughter. 

He  came  to  fish  the  silver  ley ; 

Or  did  he  come  to  court  her  ? 

"  Oh,  angle  where  you  will,''  quoth  she; 
"  The  little  trout  may  swim  to  tliee ; 
But  never  think  that  you'll  catch  me." 

II 
Vet  where  was  that  fair  maiden  born 

But  felt  her  heart  beat  liigher 
To  see  a  lordling  look  forlorn 
And  beg  to  come  anigh  her  ? 

"  Stray  nearer  if  you  must,"  quoth  she, 
"  Since  'tis  an  act  of  charity ; 
But  never  try  to  speak  to  me." 

Ill 

The  woodland  ways  are  sweet  and  green 

Under  the  summer  weather. 
And  through  the  dingle,  through  the  dene, 
Go  boy  and  girl  together. 

"  You  held  my  hand,  because,"  quoth  she, 
"  The  stepping-stones  were  slippery  ; 
But  now  I'm  over,  let  it  be." 

IV 
A  heart  that  burns,  a  breast  that  sighs. 

Red  lips  with  promise  laden; 
A  pleading  voice  and  bright-brown  eyes  — 
Alas,  my  pretty  maiden  ! 

"  Can  such  a  king  of  men,''  quoth  she, 
"  Look  down  to  wed  a  girl  like  me? 
Then  will  I  trust  my  soul  to  thee  ! " 


She  sits  amid  the  yellow  sheaves. 

That  little  farmer's  daughter. 
Or  counts  the  scarlet  cherry  leaves 
Fall  on  the  shining  water. 

"  Red  leaves  and  river  deep,"  quoth  she, 
"  Come  hide  my  tear-worn  heart,  for  he 
Hath  broken  and  forgotten  me." 

—From  Scribner''s  Magazine. 


The  Oracle. 

By  Arthur  Davison  Ficke. 
I  lay  upon  the  summer  grass, 

A  gold-haired  sunny  child  came  by, 
And  lookud  at  me  as  loath  to  pass, 

With  questions  in  her  lingering  eye. 

She  stopped  and  wavered  ;  then  drew  near  ; 

(Ah,  the  pale  gold  around  her  liead  \) 
And  o'er  my  shoulder  stooped  to  peer.— 

"  Wliy  do  you  read  ? "  she  said. 

"  I  read  a  poet  of  old  time 

Who  sang  through  all  his  living  hours 
Beauty  of  earth    the  streams,  the  flowers, 

The  stars,  more  lovely  than  his  rime. 
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"  And  now  I  read  him  since  men  go 
Forgetful  of  these  sweetest  things, 

Since  he  and  I  love  brooks  that  flow, 
And  dawns,  and  bees,  and  flash  of  wings." 

She  stared  at  me  with  laughing  look. 
Then  clasped  her  hands  upon  my  knees.— 

"  How  strange  to  read  them  in  a  book  ! 
I  could  have  told  you  all  of  these !" 

—From  September  Harper^ s. 
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Queen  Edaine. 

By  William  Butler  Yeats. 

first  musician. 

"  Why  is  it,"  Queen  Edaine  said, 
"  If  I  do  but  climb  the  stair 
In  the  tower  overhead 
When  the  winds  are  calling  there 
Or  the  gannets  calling  out 
In  waste  places  of  the  sky. 
There's  so  much  to  think  about 
Thatlcry,  that  Icry?" 

SECOND    MUSICIAN. 

But  her  good  man  answered  her : 
"  Love  would  be  a  thing  of  naught 
Had  not  all  his  limbs  a  stir 
Born  out  of  immoderate  thought, 
Were  he  anything  by  half. 
Were  his  measures  running  dry. 
Lovers,  if  they  may  not  laugh. 
Have  to  cry,  have  to  cry." 

— From  September  McClure's. 


TOiGRAND 


■^.A- 


A  Song  of  Street  Labor. 

By  Caroline  A.  Lord. 
They  are  working,  beneath  the  sun. 

In  its  red-hot  blinding  glare. 
In  the  dust  from  the  toiling  team, 

In  the  noise  of  the  thoroughfare. 
See  them  swing  and  bend,  far  down  to  the  end. 

With  the  rhythm  of  the  strokes  they  bear. 

The  cords  of  the  sinewy  arms 

Stand  out  like  the  cable's  twist ; 
No  blow  shall  miss  and  no  stroke  shall  fail 

From  the  grasp  of  the  brawny  fist, 
As  the  shoulder  swings  when  the  pick-axe  rings 

And  the  hand  springs  firm  from  the  wrist. 

Let  the  feet  of  the  dainty  shod 

Pass  by  on  the  other  side, 
"Where  the  youth  of  the  slender  back  and  limb 

Stands  watching— the  listless-eyed; 
"While  with  sweat  and  with  pain  and  the  long  day's 
strain 

These  toil— and  are  satisfied. 

— From  October  American  Illustrated  Magazine. 


On  the  Shore. 

By  Edith  Wyatt. 

Gray  the  day  and  airy. 

Rain-clouds  swing  and  climb. 
Tarry,  spirit,  tarry : 

Tarry,  tarry,  time. 
Light  your  footsteps  fall  for  me 

Walking  on  the  shore. 
Cool  and  still  you  call  to  me, 

Call  me  evermore. 
Toward  the  morning,  toward  the  main. 

Toward  Saint  Lawrence  Bay, 
Toward  the  daybreak's  silver  wain 

Dips  the  water's  way. 
Tree-top,  tree-top,  in  the  wind. 

Flag-flower,  swamp,  and  brakes, 
Rapids  fleet  as  hart  and  hind. 

Linked  and  dappling  lakes, 
Dune  and  mist  and  rain-touched  lea- 
Spirit  on  the  shore, 
Cool  and  still  you  call  to  me, 

Call  me  evermore. 
All  the  world's  my  halidome, 

At  your  step  divine. 
All  the  earth  mine  own  free  home, 

Winds  and  waters  mine, 
-Mine  the  misty  morning, 

Sun-cloud,  hail,  and  rime. 

Readers  of  The 
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The  Krell  Auto -Grand  is  doubly  welcome  in  every  music  loving 
family.  As  a  perfectly  constructed,  beautifully  finished,  Upright  Grand 
Piano,  it  satisfies  the  critical  tastes  of  the  most  finished  musician.  As  a 
mechanical  piano-player  (so  made  by  tho  mere  turn  of  a  lever)  anyone 
can  play  upon  it  anything,  from  popular  song  to  grand  opera. 

The  Krell  Auto-Grand  is  a  marvelously  sweet-toned  piano,  full  in  vol- 
ume and  of  incomparable  singing  qualities. 

It  is  Totally  Different 

from  combination  of  piano-players  and  pianos  of  separate  makes.  Its 
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guaranteed  for  five  years.  See  the  Krell  Auto-Grand  before  you  pur- 
chase a  piano    or  piano-player.       Write    today    for   catalogue  o,    and 

^Special  offer  of  convenient  terms. 

The  Auto-Grand  Piano  Co,,  New  Castle,  Ind. 

Represented  by  the  Leading  Dealer  in  every  City. 
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bank  references.  Satisfaction  Guar- 
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Taxidermy  Magazine  free.  Investigate  today. 
The  N.-W.  School  of  Taxidermy,       7s  T  st, Omaha,  Neb. 
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Tarry,  spirit,  tarry : 

Tarry,  tarry,  time. 
Mine  to  see  the  poplar  quiver 

In  the  ether's  sweep  ; 
Mine  to  hark  to  lake  and  river 

Buoyed  toward  the  deep. 
Mine  Arcturus  airy 

In  his  starry  prime. 
Tarry,  spirit,  tarry  : 

Tarry,  tarry,  time. 
Mine  to  walk  in  glory 

Down  the  night  and  day. 
Walk  past  breath,  past  life,  past  death, 

Down  creation's  way. 
Would  that  through  my  lesser  hours 

Full  your  cry  would  carry. 
Tarry,  tarry,  time  for  nie  : 

Tarry,  spirit,  tarry. 
In  your  voice  I'd  fain  rejoice 

Deeply  evermore. 
Walking  through  my  life  divine. 

Walking  on  the  shore. 

— Frotn  September  Scribner' s. 


PERSONAL. 

Getting  Kid  of  an  Inventor.— General  Nelson 
A.  Miles,  when  head  of  the  army,  used  to  be  continu- 
ally besieged  by  cranks  with  pneumatic  rapid  firing 
guns,  dirigible  war  balloons,  and  other  martial  inven- 
tions. But  the  General  would  weed  these  cranks  out 
with  admirable  speed.  An  inventor,  quoted  in  the 
New  York  Independent,  says  : 

"  I  sat  in  his  office  with  him  one  day  when  a  servant 
brought  in  a  card. 

"  '  Oh,  send  him  in,'  said  General  Miles.  '  His  busi- 
ness won't  take  more  than  a  minute  or  two.' 

"  So  in  came  a  wild-eyed,  long-haired  man,  twisting 
his  soft  hat  nervously  in  both  hands. 

"  •  General,'  he  said,  '  I  have  here ' — and  he  took  out 
a  small  parcel — '  a  bullet-proof  army  coat.  If  the 
Government  would  adopt  this ' 

"  '  Put  it  on.  Put  it  on,'  said  General  Miles,  and  he 
rang  the  bell.  The  servant  appeared  as  the  inventor 
was  getting  into  the  coat. 

"  'Jones,'  said  the  General,  '  tell  the  captain  of  the 
guard  to  order  one  of  Ids  men  to  load  his  rifle  with 
ball  and  cartridge  and ' 

'"Excuse  me.  General,  I  forgot  something,'  inter- 
rupted the  inventor,  and  with  a  hunted-look  he  dis- 
apjieared." 


Mr,  Roosevelt's  Hear  Hunt. — We  do  not  often 
read  the  story  of  a  bear  hunt,  or  a  series  of  bear  hunts, 
in  which  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  the 
hero.  Such  a  story  appears  in  Scribner'' s  Magazine 
for  this  month.  It  was  written  by  President  Roose- 
velt and  the  account  relates  chiefly  to  his  Colorado 
hunting-trip  last  spring.  The  President  thus  de- 
scribes his  shooting  of  a  tear  : 

"  Opposite  us  was  a  high  and  very  rugged  mountain- 
side covered  with  a  growth  of  piflon— never  a  very 
close-growing  tree— its  precipitous  fianks  broken  by 
k-dges  and  scored  by  gullies  and  ravines.  It  was  iiard 
to  follow  tlie  scent  across  such  a  mountain-side,  and 
the  dogs  speedily  became  much  scattered.  We  could 
hear  them  plainly,  and  now  and  then  could  see  them, 
looking  like  ants  as  they  ran  up  and  down  hill  and 
along  the  ledges.  I'inally  we  heard  some  of  them 
barking  bayed.  The  volume  of  sound  increased 
steadily  as  the  straggling  dogs  joined  those  whif  li  had 
first  reached  the  hunted  animal.  At  about  tins  time, 
to  our  astonishment,  Badge,  usually  a  stanch  fighter, 
rejoined  us,  followed  by  one  or  two  other  hounds,  who 
seemed  to  have  had  enough  of  tiie  matter.  Immedi- 
ately afterward  we  saw  the  bear,  half-way  up  the  op- 
posite mountain-side.  The  hounds  were  all  around 
lum,  and  occasionally  bit  at  his  hind-quarters;  but  he 
had  evidently  no  intention  of  climbing  a  tree.  When 
we  first  saw  him  he  was  sitting  up  on  a  point  of  rock 
surrounded  by  the  pack,  his  black  fur  sliowing  to  line 
advantage.  Tlien  he  moved  off,  threatening  the  dogs, 
and  making  what  in  Mississippi  is  called  a  walking 
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When  you  buy  an 
article  with  this  stamp 
you  have,  as  in  all  the   productions  of  the   MERIDEN   COMPANY,  the  Best. 

Booklet  illustrating  our  new   design    in    Toilet  articles  will  be  sent  on   request. 
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Instant  power  control  and 
power  transmission 


These  are  two  points  that  make 
the  Rambler  the  car  you  ought 
to  buy.       tr 

The  hand  you  place  on  the 
Rambler  steering  wheel  controls 
both  the  speed  and  the  direction 
of  the  car.  You  regulate  the  sup- 
ply of  carbureted  air  for  the  engine, 
by  a  simple  pressure  of  the  finger. 

The  Rambler  chain  transmission 
applies  every  ounce  of  power  the 
engine  generates  direct 
to  the  rear  axle. 


Rear 
Axle 
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Engine 
Shaft 


Instant  control,  no  loss  of  power  and  mechanical  simplicity 
throughout,  fit  the  Rambler  for  driving  over  country  roads  in 
all  kinds  of  weather. 

Write  for  the  Rambler  catalogue  illustrating  and  describing 
the  different  models. 

Surrey, Type  One,  illustrated  above,  complete  with  lamps,  tools,  etc., 
$1,200.00.     Cape  Top,  $100.00  extra.     Other  models  $650.00  to  $3,000.00. 

Thos.  B.  Jeffery  CSi  Co. 
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New  York  Agency,  134  W.  38th  St. 
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Philadelphia,  242  N.  Broad  St. 
Milwaukee  457-459  Broadway. 
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Motsinger  Auto-Sparker 

starts  and  runs 
Gas  Engines  without  Batteries. 

No  other  machine  can  do  it  »UfCO(*!»rnIly 
for  luck  oforiiiinal  pateikt^  owmnl  by  i)?« 
No  twi?»t  inuti'Mi  in  our  drive.  No  belt 
or  NWitih  necen'*nry.  No  bulteneH 
whatever,  Utr  make  and  break  or 
jiiinii-spark.  Water  :iDil  dust-proof. 
Kully  Kuiiranleeil. 

M<)TSlN(iKU    DKVICE     MFO.   CO.. 

67  Minn  St.,  Peiidteton,  Ind..  t'.  S    A. 
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FASHION    BOOK    FREE 

Write  to-day  for  our  handsome  illus- 
trated catalogue  of  New  York's  latest  styles 
in  women's,   misses'  and   children's  wear. 


Two   of   NKW   YORK'S  very  newest  models-  cxtremt'ly 
Btylish,  cut  and  tailored  by  the  most  expert  and  artistic  de- 
signers.   Offered  by   us  at  a   price   for 
wbich  you  could  not  begin  to  buy  tbe 
material  alone  and  sent  lo  you  with  our 
absolute  guarantee  of  perfect  satisfac- 
tion  in  every  detail  or  money  re- 
turned, Including   express   charges 
both  ways.  Send  usyour  waist  meas- 
ure, bust  measure,  length  of  skirt 
and  Cvjlor  desirfd.    We  take  the 
entire  risk  of  pleasing  you. 

No.  69  R Stylish   Velvet  Shirt- 
waist Suit,  made  with  the  popular  flure 
blouse  wai~t,  plaits  starting  from  the  yr>ke 
effett.     Wide  box-plait  m  front,  prettily 
trimmed  with  braid.     New  style  artistic 
collar  made  in  fancy  design  in  front 
and  outlined    with  br.ud  edging. 
Full   sleeves  with    deep  cuffs. 
The  skirt  is  cut  with  the  stylish 
gored  plaits.  Colors,  black,  navy 
blue  or  dark  brown.  Sizes.  32  to 
44  bust  measure.  39  to  43  inch 
skirt  length.      Price,  S9.76. 


«/> 


No.  G  9  S  .— 

This  handsome 

Broadcloth  Suit  is  one 

uf   this    season's    most 
popular  models.     It   is 
cut  with  the  extremely 
stylish   40-jnch     length 
coat,   with  tight  fitting 
back   and  semi  -  filling 
"button-through"front. 
It  IS  made  of  a  splendid 
quality  strictly   all- 
woolbroadcloth.  The 
seams    are   de- 
signed   to    form 
the  strapping  ef- 
fect.    The 
revers  are 
faced  with 
St  Itched 
taffeta.  In 
blue, black 
32  to  44  bust 
measure.  Length  of  skirt 
39  to  43.     $10.75. 


r  brown. 
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No 
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SIXTH  AVE.        (i''v^    if  l«-»l9-STi 

NEW  YORK  CITY.N.Y. 


Woodbury's  Facial  Soap  by  its  ability  to  nourish  and 
freshen  while  cleansing  the  minutely  constructed  cuticle 
permits  one  to  make  a  good  looking  glass  impression. 

Send  1 0  <as.  for  samples  of  all  four  preparations. 
The  Andrew  Jcrgens  Co.,  Sole  Licensee,  Cin.  O 


bay.  He  was  a  sullen,  powerful  beast,  and  his  leisure- 
ly gait  showed  how  little  he  feared  the  pack  and  how 
confident  he  was  in  his  own  burly  strength.  By  this 
time  the  dogs  had  been  after  him  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  and  as  there  was  no  water  on  the  mountain-side 
we  feared  they  might  be  getting  e.xhausted,  and  rode 
toward  them  as  rapidly  as  we  could.  It  was  a  hard 
climb  up  to  where  they  were,  and  we  had  to  lead  the 
horses.  Just  as  we  came  in  sight  of  him,  across  a 
deep  gully  which  ran  down  the  sheer  mountain-side, 
he  broke  bay  and  started  off,  threatening  the  fore- 
most of  the  pack  as  they  dared  to  approach  him. 
They  were  all  around  him,  and  for  a  minute  I  could 
not  fire  ;  then  as  he  passed  under  a  pinon  I  got  a  clear 
view  of  his  great  round  stern  and  pulled  trigger.  The 
bullet  broke  both  hips,  and  he  rolled  down  hill,  the 
hounds  yelling  with  e.xcitement  as  they  closed  in  on 
him.  He  could  still  play  havoc  with  the  pack,  and 
there  was  need  to  kill  him  at  once.  I  leaped  and  slid 
down  my  side  of  the  gully  as  he  rolled  down  his  ;  at 
the  bottom  he  stopped  and  raised  himself  on  his  fore- 
quarters  ;  and  with  another  bullet  I  broke  his  back  be- 
tween the  shoulders."' 


THE  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 

Carefully  selected  and  systematically  arranged  for  the 
historical  study  of  Greek  and  Italian  Art.  In  sets  of  500, 
$4.  One  cent  each  or  80  cents  per  hundred.  Address  pos- 
tal for  cataloeups.  AKT  DKPARTMEXT,  BURE.tV 
OF  i;.\I%'ERSITY  TRAVKL,,  SOt  Clarendon  St., 
Boston. 


Some  Choate  Stories.— Since  the  return  to  this 
country  of  Joseph  H.  Choate  many  of  his  witticisms 
are  being  repeated  in  the  columns  of  the  press.  The 
Boston  Herald  gives  these : 

"  While  in  England  Mr.  Choate  told  this  story  at 
about  every  banquet  where  Senator  Depew  was  pres- 
ent.   It  was  of  a  little  girl  who  asked  her  mamma : 

"  '  What  is  this  Chauncey  Depew  that  everybody  is 
talking  about  ?' 

" '  Ah,'  said  her  mother,  with  a  deprecating  look, 
'  you  are  not  old  enough  to  imderstand  these  things 
yet.' 

"A  well-known  clergyman  once  invoked  Mr.  Choate's 
services  in  the  settlement  of  a  much-involved  and 
heavy  estate.  In  due  time  he  received  his  bill.  The 
client  appeared  in  a  few  days  with  a  smile  of  depreca- 
tion. 

" '  I  always  understood,  Mr.  Choate,'  he  objected, 
'  that  you  gentlemen  of  the  bar  were  not  in  the  habit 
of  charging  clergymen  for  your  services.' 

"  '  You  are  much  in  error,'  returned  Mr.  Choate 
firmly — '  much  in  error.  You  look  for  your  reward  in 
the  ne.xt  world,  but  we  lawyers  have  to  get  ours  in 
this.' 

"An  incident  in  Mr.  Choate's  early  practise  was 
recently  related  by  an  old-time  lawyer.  He  was  op- 
posed to  a  hot-tempered  attorney  by  no  means  his 
equal  in  repartee.  In  the  progress  of  the  case  Choate's 
adversary  wholly  departed  from  his  self-control  and 
threatened  physical  hurt  to  his  opponent. 

"'I  can  whip  si.x  like  you,'  asserted  the  lawyer. 
Choate  looked  at  him  with  a  profound,  calm  con- 
tempt. 

"  '  When  I  was  a  boy,'  he  returned, '  my  father  owned 
a  bull.  He  was  a  wonder  to  fight.  He  could  whip  all 
the  cattle  in  the  neighborhood,  and  did  it.  But  at 
that,'  concluded  the  young  man,  '  he  couldn't  win  a 
lawsuit.' 

"  In  the  trial  of  a  will  case,  Felix  McClusky,  a  door- 
keeper of  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  on  the 
stand.  McClusky  had  testified  definitely  and  emphat- 
ically to  certain  facts  which,  unless  controverted, 
would  seriously  affect  the  interests  of  Mr.  Choate's 
client.  On  cross-examination,  of  course,  it  was  Mr. 
Choate's  business  so  far  as  possible  to  discredit  the 
witness  by  his  own  assertions.  The  first  question 
asked  was  this : 

"  Is  it  true,  Mr.  McClusky,  that  you  have  general 
repute  as  the  modern  Baron  Munchausen  ? ' 

"  '  You  are  the  second  blackguard  that  has  asked  me 
that  question  in  the  last  week !' shouted  McClusky, 
red  of  face  and  neck,  and  the  e.xamination  presently 
closed." 


The  K»iser  »t  Close  IlaiiKo.  —  Fritz  Morris, 
who  has  seen  the  Emperor  of  Germany  at  close  range 
several  times,  declares  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  ner- 
vous of  mortals.  He  shifts  from  one  foot  to  the  other, 
paces  two  or  three  steps  backward,  forward,  or  side- 
wise,  shakes  hands  with  this  one,  speaks  to  that  one, 
returns  a  salute,  always  moving,  constantly  doing,  and 
never  for  a  moment  ceasing  to  give  pent-up  energy 


To  New  Housekeepers. 

New  Silverware,  given  to  the  bride  as  a  token 
of  esteem, willbealife-long- delight  of  brilliancy 
and  beauty,  if  you  beg-in  with  and  continue  the 
use  of 


FLECTROilLICON 

SILVER  POLISH 


Used  by  more  than  a  million  housekeepers,  by 
many  for  a  quarter  century.  At  druggists  and 
grocers  and  postpaid  1  5  cts.  (stamps). 

That  you  may  be^in  right  -vre  make 
a.  special  offer  to  new  housekeepers* 
Simply  send  address  on  postal  to 

•'SrLiooN,"  32  CliflE  Street,  New  York. 


HAY  FEVER  AND  ASTHMA 

Cllniiitcs  «'ear  out.  Smokes,  Sprays  and  "Specifios" 
can  only  relieve  .symptoms,  whereas  our  constitutional  treat- 
ment removes  allCauses  of  Hay  Fever  and  Asthma  from  the 
blood  and  nervous  system.  Pollen,  heat,  dust,  exertion,  smoke 
or  odors  cannot  brin^  back  attacks.  Our  patients  soon  enjoy 
life  without  the  slightest  return  of  symptoms.  Appetite  im- 
proved, blood  enriched,  nerves  strengthened,  general  health 
restored.  Estb.  188.1.  60,000  patients.  Book  85A  Free, 
explaining  our  method,  with  renorta  of  manv  interestinjr 
cases.   Address  P.  HAROLD  HAYES,  Buffalo,  IV.  V. 
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A  Quick   Trral   Balance 

•Our  bookkeepere  it^rted  their 
^<,f>.«nt  trl^  balSoee  Saturday  noon 
''^^'!     h.l*^  DMt  ftve  all  baaoooB  -ere 

°;'„t  hone  -"b  liChf  r  hearto  th^^lhey 
balance  <-i?!l..^"5i„  days  aid  th. 

^it^di^'d'^ssr.  n  "rtb^n  m  baif . 


So  writes 

one  of  th© 

biggest 

Wagon 

Makers 

in  the 

world 


H8592. 


T 


HA  1  monthly  nightmare,  the  Trial 
Balance  can  be  made  easy — there's 
no  need  of  its  dragging  along  for  a 
week,  delaying  business,  wasting 
time.  Ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  100  the  cause 
is  some  little  mistake  in    addition    which    the 

STANDARD 

Adding  Machine 

would   have   prevented,   because   it   is  always 
accurate  the  first  time. 

The  Standard  has  less  than  half  the  parts — 
is  less  than  half  the  weight — less  than  one- 
quarter  the  keys,  and  sells  at  $185.00,  less  than 
half  the  price  formerly  asked  for  Adding 
Machines  that  print  their  work. 

Our  Simple  Keyboard  explains  it  all — 
only  19  keys — just  ten  figure  keys — 1-2-3-4-5- 
6-7-8-9-0 — as  compared  with  a  confusing,  mis- 
take-breeding   bank  of  keys  on  the  old  kinds. 

The  Standard  Must  Sell  Itielf 

Now  just  try  the  machine— that'sall  we  ask,  and 
there's  not  the  slightest  obligation  to  buy.  If  the 
machine  will  pay  for  itself  and  earn  Steady  profits 
for  you  afterward,  you'll  take  it,  won't  you  > 
Well,  just  put  the  .nachine  in  operation  in  your 
own  office  and  figure  it  out  on  its  performance. 
Then  say  "I'll  buy"  or  "Don't  want  it"  which- 
ever economy  dictates.  This  coupon  for  your 
convenience. 

Tne  Standard  Adding  MacKine  Co. 
-  266  Spring  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

n  '°'^"^"'">«:  '"^'  "'^^^"o"  a,  applied 

It-J-PIcasesendme  your  boot    'Th     <,      . 

x„^  266         •     ^'  Standard  Way  « 


State 


DIFLECT  FROM    THE    FACTORY 

THIS  DESK  Hhipix'd 
iinjwlicri'  iu  till'  I'nitcrl 
StiKiM  upon  ^*J  ^\^% 
re  re  i  \,t  of  «pOaVU 

Examine  Carefully 
iinil  if  fonnil  to  tic  .\  i  in 
every  resnect,  pay  the  lial- 
iince,*rj.(K).iinil  tlic  freiulit. 
iin<l  you  will  Imve  tlieKreat- 
OHt  desk  value  ever  ofTereil. 
Thin  (leHk  iH  made  of  Heli'cl- 
e<l  Oak  tlinaiuhout.  It  Ih  4H 
inetieH  lonu.  and  iH  tiniHlied 
Kolilen.  Uhh  pen  raekH,  I'x- 
tnnNJnn  Mlidi>H,  book  HtnlU,  eti-.  All  drawerH  lock  l)y 
cloHint;  rurtain.  Nothing  to  etjual  it-  haa  ever  been  offered 
tiereiofore  for  1i-bh  than  from  ♦'J.VtX)  to  |;90.(JO.  Write  for 
Desk  CataloKui',     AddreiM 

Central  Mantel  Co.,    1216  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis 


ROYALTY  PAID 
SONG  -  POEMS 


and  Munieal  (NnnpoHitionH. 
We  arrange  aud  popiilaris^e. 
PIONEER  MUSIC  PUB  CO.(Idc.) 

31.1   nanhallrin    lliilldlnic, 
<'IIM  .t4;0,   ILL. 


vent  in  one  way  or  another.    Mr.  Morris,  in  Success, 
goes  on  further  to  describe  the  Kaiser  : 

"  He  rises  early,  and  is  in  his  office,  arranging  affairs 
of  State  when  most  of  the  other  sovereigns  of  the 
world  are  still  in  bed— that  is  to  say,  he  is  customarily 
at  work  at  6  o'clock.  He  finds  such  early  habits  abso- 
lutely necessary  if  he  is  daily  to  accomplish  the  task 
which  he  sets  himself,  for,  on  an  average,  besides  sign- 
ing innumerable  documents,  every  one  of  which  he 
reads  himself,  and  holding  countless  conferences  with 
Ministers  and  chiefs  of  departments,  it  is  estimated 
that  he  either  writes  himself  or  dictates  an  average  of 
twenty  letters  a  day. 

"  It  has  always  fjeen  a  habit  of  the  Kaiser  to  do 
what  has  to  be  done,  and  to  do  it  at  once.  Even  on 
the  morning  of  his  marriage  he  appeared  at  ttie  bar- 
racks at  Potsdam  at  6  o'clock  to  give  a  medal  to  a 
sergeant-major.  He  was  then  simply  I'rince  William, 
but  to  the  officers,  who  were  astonished  to  see  him  at 
such  a  moment,  he  said, 'I  am  only  doing  my  duty.' 
Later,  as  Emperor,  he  has  said  :  '  It  is  not  necessary 
that  I  live,  but  it  is  essential  that  I  work.' 

"  Once  on  his  way  to  catch  a  train,  and  having  an 
hour  to  spare,  he  stopped  to  cliat  with  the  .Austrian 
.Ambassador.  Suddenly  he  exclaimed  :  '  Horrors !  I 
am  late.  Pray  connect  your  telephone  with  my  castle, 
that  I  may  bid  my  wife  goodby.' 

"  They  called  up  the  castle,  but  the  Empress  was 
not  there.  Presently  a  carriage  drove  up  to  the  em- 
bassy, and  out  jumped  the  Empress.  She  threw  her 
arms  around  the  Emperor's  necl?,  kissed  him  repeat- 
edly, then  turned  to  the  ambassador  and  said :  '  I  beg 
Austria-Hungary's  pardon  for  interrupting  State  busi- 
ness.' 

"  He  loves  to  call  his  children  his  '  little  company, 
always  takes  their  photographs  with  him  when  he 
travels,  and  when  he  returns  he  always  calls  upon 
them  to  assemble,  and  unpacks  with  his  own  hands  a 
boxful  of  presents  for  them." 


When  Bishop  Potter  was  IH. — A  new  story  of 
Col.  Robert  J.  Ingersoll  is  told  by  the  Chicago  A'^t- 
ord-Herald : 

"  Bishop  Potter  once  lay  sick,  so  sick  that  his  life 
was  despaired  of  and  even  his  most  intimate  friends 
were  denied  admittance  to  his  bedside.  One  day,  how- 
ever. Colonel  Ingersoll  called.  Bishop  Potter,  learn- 
ing that  Ingersoll  was  in  the  house,  demanded,  de- 
spite the  protest  of  his  physicians  and  nurses,  that  the 
distinguished  agnostic  be  asked  into  the  sick-room. 

"  '  How  is  it.  Bishop,'  said  Ingersoll  after  he  had 
offered  his  condolences  to  the  invalid,  '  that  I  am  so 
highly  favored  when  your  other  friends  are  not  al- 
lowed to  see  you  ? ' 

" '  Well,  you  see.  Colonel,'  answered  the  bisliop, 
weakly, '  I  may  not  recover  from  this  illness,  and  if  I 
do  not  I  have  every  assurance  of  seeing  the  others  in 
the  next  world.  I  realized  that  if  I  wished  to  see  you 
again,  I  must  do  it  here.'  " 


Mr.  Clevelantl'8  Incuute,  —  Since  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's connection  with  the  Equitable  I^ife  Assurance 
Society,  some  journalists  have  l^een  trying  to  reckon 
the  amount  of  the  ex-President's  income.  The  story 
has  been  going  the  rounds  that  he  has  become  com- 
paratively rich  as  a  result  of  financial  operations  in 
association  with  liis  friend  Mr.  E.  C.  Benedict,  the 
banker.  Lately  we  heard  that  his  income  was  only 
$5,000  a  year,  and  now  Harper'' s  Weekly ,\\\  discuss- 
ing the  subject,  gives  this  idea  of  Mr.  Cleveland's 
wealth  ; 

"  The  tiiith  is  that  Mr.  Cleveland's  income  from  his 
investments  is  between  $S,ooo  and  5io,ooo,  to  which  he 
adds  an  average  of  about  $3,000  by  writing  occasional 
essays  for  publication.  He  might  have  acquired  a 
larger  fortune,  doubtless,  but  for  the  fact  that  he 
would  never  permit  the  bankers  to  buy  or  sell  stocks 
on  margins.  Mr.  Benedict,  however,  makes  liis  few 
investments,  and  they  are  generally  wise  ones.  Some 
years  ajfo  Mr.  Cleveland  had  $5,000  to  spare,  and  Mr. 
Benedict  obtained  for  him  the  right,  which  he  availed 
himself  of,  to  subscribe  for  the  stock  of  a  projected 
trust    company.      The    knowledge  that    the    former 


Corliss  Coon  Collars 


do  not  develop  "saw  edges"  be- 
cause they  are  made  with  a  "gut- 
ter seam."  Both  inner  and  outer 
surface  linens  are  folded  in  over  a 
heavy  interlining.  Instead  of  a 
sharply  folded  edge  of  starched 
linen  next  the  neck,  Corliss  Coon 
Collars  have  two  equally  support- 
ed,  rounded  edges  to  withstand 
the  wear  and  put  oflF  the  day  of 
rough  edges  that  chafe  the  neck. 

Werner  has  a  bit  more  style  than 
ordinary  standing  collars.  It  is  shaped 
to  fit  the  neck  as  comfortably  as  any  fold 
collar  of  the  same  height.  Two  heights,— 
Werner.  2'4  in.;  VVinton,  2'4  in.     ^4  sizes. 

Just  ask  your  furnisher  for  Corliss 
Ooon  Collars,  If  he  hasn't  them  he 
can  order  for  you  from  us.  If  you  are 
not  willingly  supplied,  we  will  prompt- 
ly fill  your  order  direct  from  the 
factory  on  receipt  of  the  price,  2  for 
25c;  6  for  75c;  Jsl.fiO  per  dozen. 
Write  for  "Collar  Klnka"— the  new 
book  of  styles  and  correct  dress. 

'   .     Corliss,  Coon  &  Co. 
I5  M  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y, 


Luxurious  Smoking 

French's  Mixture  is  the  highest  grade 
smoking  tobacco  mamifactured — 
a  superb  blend    of  fine  old 
North    Carolina     (lolden 
Leaf,  carefully  selected 
■>nd  perfectly  cured. 
F'ragyant,   deli- 
c iou sly  mild, 
does  >tot  Ute 
tlie  tongue. 


French's 
Mixture  is 
sold  direct 
from  factory  to 

smoker  —  cannot  \^^. 

be  bougli  t  of  dealers.  ^5'f  "  » 

Lar^e  sample  package 
for    10   cents,    silver    or 
sta»i/>s.    Ask  for   booklet. 
FRENCH  TOBACCO  CO. 
Dept.  D,  Statesville,  N.  C 


The  "Best"  Light 

Is  a  portable  100  candio  power  Uplit.oost- 
iiiK  only  -i  ots.  piT  wook.  Makosund  l)urns 
ItsowuVas.  Brighter  tliuu  eloctrioity  or 
ncotylonc.  and  choapor  tiian  kc-roseno.  No 
Din.  No  (JririBc.  Nuttilnr.  t)vor  100  Styles. 
Litfhted  instantly  with  a  match.     Every 

lamp  warranted.  Agents  Wanted  Everywtiere. 
THE    "BEST"    LIGHT* CO. 

92  E.  5th  Street,  CANTON.  OHIO. 
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President  was  to  become  one  of  their  shareholders  in- 
spired the  promoters  with  a  brilliant  idea.  After  con- 
sultation they  sousht  Mr.  Benedict,  and,  throiif^h  him. 
offered  Mr.  Cleveland  the  presidency  of  the  company 
at  a  salary  of  $50,000  a  year.  It  was  a  legitimate  un- 
dertaking, backed  by  reputable  men,  but  Mr.  Cleve- 
land somewhat  reluctantly  declined  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  unacquainted  with  tlie  details  of  tlie  busi- 
ness, and  that  the  condition  of  his  health  would  not 
permit  of  the  severe  application  requisite  to  effective 
service.  Again  he  was  urged  to  accept,  with  the  as- 
surance that  his  duties  would  \x  nominal,  his  mere 
official  connection  with  the  company  being  considered 
sufficient  recompense  for  his  remuneration.  Mr. 
Cleveland  replied  simply  that  that  would  seem  to  him 
too  much  like  selling  the  use  of  his  name,  which,  of 
course,  he  could  not  do.    That  closed  the  incident." 


The  French  Stanley.  —  Count  Savorgnan  de 
Brazza,  who  died  in  West  Africa  on  September  15, 
will  rank  as  one  of  the  great  French  explorers  and 
colonial  organizers,  says  the  New  York  Su;t.  In 
twenty  years,  according  to  that  paper,  he  explored  the 
vast  region  known  as  the  French  Kongo,  founded  and 
maintained  twenty-one  stations  among  the  15,000,000 
natives,  organized  a  large  part  of  the  territory  as  a 
I'rench  colony,  stopped  wars  between  the  tribes,  estab- 
lished friendly  relations  with  them,  and  did  all  this 
without  shedding  blood.  But  after  he  returned  to 
France,  in  1903,  much  of  his  good  work  was  undone  by 
the  coercive  measures  of  the  French  officials  in  col- 
lecting the  hut  tax  from  the  natives.  De  Brazza  was 
sent  back  to  the  Kongo  in  April  last  to  report  on  the 
situation,  and  his  ref>ort  was  received  only  a  few- 
weeks  before  his  death.  An  American  trader  named 
.Steckelmann  told  a  Su/i  reixjrter  an  incident  he  wit- 
nessed on  the  Quilu  River  that  illustrates  the  charac- 
ter of  De  Brazza  and  his  way  of  dealing  with  the  na- 
tives. 

"  Steckelmann  said  he  saw  a  slender,  sad-faced, 
poorly  clad  white  man  emerge  from  the  forest,  ap- 
proach a  village  and  ask  for  food.  He  was  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  French  Kongo  and  was  off  on  one  of  his 
long  tramps.  The  natives  refused  to  give  him  food 
and  told  him  he  had  better  go  on  his  way. 

"  The  explorer  said  nothing,  but  ordered  his  carriers 
to  lay  down  their  loads  and  to  unpack  the  instruments, 
with  which  he  set  about  making  observations  for  posi- 
tion and  altitude.  The  strangest  sight  the  natives 
ever  saw  was  this  white  man  studying  his  instru- 
ments and  figuring  away  on  a  bit  of  paper.  They 
concluded  that  he  was  not  a  i)erson  to  trifle  with  and 
that  his  sextant  was  a  powerful  fetish. 

"  At  length  he  finished  his  work,  took  a  tin  plate 
and  a  large  spoon,  walked  up  to  a  pot  where  some  na- 
tives had  been  cooking  their  evening  meal,  helped 
himself  liberally  to  their  meat  and  vegetables,  sat 
down  by  a  tree  and  regaled  himself  with  native 
cookery.  He  knew  just  the  impression  he  had  made 
upon  the  native  mind  and  just  what  to  do. 

"  Then  he  told  tlie  villagers  that  his  men  were  hun- 
gry and  must  be  fed.  The  natives  gave  them  all  they 
could  eat.  De  Brazza  slept  in  the  village  that  night, 
and  next  morning  paid  the  natives  well  for  what  they 
had  given  him  and  took  his  departure." 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

Gallant  Knnsan  in  a  Hospital.— A  sense  of 
humor  and  a  delicate  compliment  was  that  of  a  Hel- 
ton boy  who  was  lying  in  a  hospital.  The  pretty 
nurse  overheard  him  exclaim  :  "  Oh,  my  Lord  !  " 
Wishing  to  rebuke  him  kindly,  she  came  to  his  bed- 
side and  said  :  "  I  think  that  I  heard  you  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  I  am  one  of  His  daughters. 
Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  ?  "  He  looked  up 
into  her  lovely  face  and  with  every  mark  of  respect 
and  admiration,  remarked:  "  Yes;  ask  Him  how  He 
would  like  me  for  a  son-in-law."  —  T/ic  Holton 
Recorder. 

Looking:  for  Passes,  too.— The  late  Judge  Clark 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire  told  a  story 
about  a  French- Canadian  whom  he  naturalized. 
The  Judge,  after  questioning  the  Frenchman  at  some 
length,  ended  with  tlie  following  query  : 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you  know  this  is  a  free  country  r  " 


The  New  International  Encyclopedia 

IN   20  OCTAVO   VOLUMES 

16,329  pages,  67,097  titles,  treating  over  100,000  subjects,  700  full-page  illustrations,  200 
maps,  and  many  thousands  of  illustrations  in  the  text. 

(  Daniel  Coit  Oilman,  LL.D.,   President  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  (iSyb-igoz), 
cm-rrtDC  im  r-Micc:  )  afterward  President  of  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington. 

bUIIUK2>-llN-cnit:l-  <  Harry  Thurston  Peck,  Ph  !>.,  L.M.D  ,  Professor  in  Columbia  University. 

(  Frank  Moore  Colby,  M.A.,  Late  Professor  in  New  York  University. 


THE    BOOKS    HE    CANNOT   CARRY  HOME 

but  the  books  every   school   boy  needs  and   must  have  at   home  if 
HE  WILL   GET  THE   BEST  RESULTS  FROM  HIS  SCHOOL  WORK 

^  Consider  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  school  year  whether  your  library  has  the  books  it 
should  have  to  answer  his  questions,  to  help  him  in  his  work,  or  whether  you  are  giving 
him  a  handicap  that  will  let  his  better  equipped  schoolmates  outstrip  him. 

Q  Are  you  willing  to  let  your  children  suffer  this  handicap? 

^  The  New  International  Encyclopaedia  is  perfectly  adapted  for  the  student's  use. 
As  proof  of  it,  over  2,000  Public  Schools,  as  well  as  Public  Libraries,  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities have  already  purchased  it,  though  publication  was  completed  only  last  year. 

^  It  is  the   encyclopaedia  teachers  are  using,  the  one  to    which  they  refer  their  pupils. 
New  enough  to  tell  present-day  truths  about  all  people  and   things  ;  so  accurate  and 
scholarly  as  to  meet  the  demands  of  the   expert,  yet  clear  and  simple  enough  in 
its  language  to  be  understood  by  a  child;  more   profusely    illustrated   than  any 
other;  arranged  so  skilfully  that  looking   up  a    topic  is  as    easy   as   finding  a 
word  in  a  dictionary;  edited* by  men  closely  identified  with  America's  educa-        ^ 
tional  matters  ;  written  by  men  who  are  authorities  on  their  subjects  ;       -a^ 


prepared    from    an   American    standpoint,  international    in   its    character, 
and  published  by  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  favorably  known  publish- 
ing houses  in  America. 

^  We  do  not  ask  you  to   buy  without  questioning — we 
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simply  ask  you  to  read  the  excellent  and  interesting        ?^^\v  «.  W 


80=page    book   on    encyclopsedias  which    we  have 
published  and  will  send  you  free  on  request. 
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HERE  iscoiifirmalion,rf/Vrr/, 
posilwe,    convincing,    tliat 
The  Peck-Williamson  UNDER- 
FEED   Furnace   will   save  you 
H  to  H  on  your  coal  bills: 

"After  lookinB   at  sevenil   fur- 
naces, incUuiiiiK  lu)t-.iir  and  liot- 
water  heat,  I  heard  of  'I  lie  I'eck- 
Williamson   1;XD1:HFKI:D   and 
l>oii>;ht  one  from   you.     My  house 
is  'iHx'M,  with  8  rooins^  batli  and 
attic.     I  had  no  troiilile  ni  Ueepintj 
tlie  rooms  at  7  t  decrees  durintf  the 
(•oldest  weather  of  22  decrees  lielow 
zero.  .\  neii;hbor  built  a  liouse  about 
llie  same  size  and  by  llie  same  con- 
tractor, put  in  hot- water  heat,  used 
.■i^7.5.00  worth  of  coal,  and  could  not 
keep  his  house  warm  enough  to  keep 
the  pipes  from  freezing.     I  used  8 
tons  of  'Cherokee'  iS'ut  Coal,  at  an 
expense  of  $27.00.    The  Furnace  is 
easily  managed,  with  but  little  smoke 
and  ashes.     I  can  recommend  The 
)'eck-\\  illiamson    U.NDKKKKKD 
Furnace  to  any  one  who  is  going  to 
build." 

The  above  was  written  recently  to  I 

our  agent  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  by 

Mr.   James    E.    Lawrence,    Mining 

Engineer    and    Metallurgist,    a334 

Iknton    Blv'd.,    Kansas    City,    Mo. 

Ihuulrctlsof  such  letters  come  to  us 

unsolicited.     It   will   pay   you   to 

investigate. 

Heating  Plans  and  Services  of  onr  Engineering 

Department  Absolutely  FREE. 

We  wnnt  to  semi  yoii  FREE  our  UNDERFEED 

book  and  facsituile  voluntary  letters  proving 

every  claim  we  make. 

THE  PECK-WILLIAMSON  CO.,  304  W.  Fifth  St. 

Cincinnati, 
0. 
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UNDERFEED   '> 

FURNACE 
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HAVE  YOU  TASTED  IT? 
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Nut  Ghocolate 


EACH    CAKE 
IN  A  TIN  BOX. 

Sold  by  all  first  class 
Grocers  fl  Druggists, 
if  not  tiandlril  by  yours- 
will  tleliwr  free  upon 
receipt  of  prire  15*  per  rake 

"C/^/i/Zfrif  Cocoa  &  Chocolate  Works- 

I8lh  Si.  a  Irving  Place.    New  York  Cily. 
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The  reply  was  prompt  :  "  Naw.  this  is  no  free 
country;  me  pay  my  fare  from  Can-a-daa."— Z?o.f/o« 
ticraht. 


Not  ForniHlly  Introduced.  — I'ncle  Nehemiah. 
the  i)roprietor  of  a  ramshackle  little  hotel  iti  .Mobile, 
was  ajjhast  at  finding  a  newly  arrived  guest  with  his 
arm  around  his  daughter's  waist. 

"  Mandy,  tell  that  niggah  to  take  his  ahm  'way  from 
'round  yo'  wais',"  he  indignantly  commanded. 

"  Tell  him  yo'self,"  said  .Amanda.  "  He's  a  puffect 
stranger  to  VM'y—Lippincotfs  Magazitie. 


The  Customs  Inspector.— In  order  to  study 
briefly  the  Custom-house  system  as  applied  to  return- 
ing travelers  let  us  witness  the  arrival  from  abroad 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

"  Ah  !  how  happy  I  am  to  be  once  more  where  free- 
dom reigns  ! "  said  the  Secretary  as  he  walked  proudly 
down  the  gangway  plank. 

"  Wait !  ■' 

The  speaker  was  a  short-set  man  with  a  thick  face 
and  a  wide  voice. 

The  Secretary  paled  his  cheeks. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  " 

"I  am  an  American  citizen;  leave  me  pass!"  ex- 
claimed the  Secretary. 

"  So  am  I,"  said  the  man  with  a  thick  face ;  "  and 
nothing  passes  me.  Vou  have  been  to  Europe,  have 
you  not  \ " 

"  Do  you  think  I  used  the  '  Kaiser  Wilhem  the 
Grocer  '  to  come  from  Staten  Island  ? "  asked  the  Sec- 
retary. 

The  man  laughed,  loosely. 

"  Swear  ! "  he  said. 

"  At  you  ?  "  inquired  the  Secretary. 

"  Swear  you  are  not  a  smuggler,"  said  the  man. 

"  I  ought  to  kick  you  for  such  an  insult,"  said  the 
Secretary. 

"Business  before  pleasure,'' said  the  man;  "swear 
that  you  are  not  a  robber." 

The  Secretary  did  so. 

"  Now  that  you  have  sworn  I  will  go  through  your 
trunks  to  see  if  you  are  a  liar  ! "  said  the  man. 

"  Surely  you  should  receive  one  of  my  best  kicks," 
said  the  .Secretary. 

"  Formality  first,  fun  later,'"  said  tlie  man,  upsetting 
the  largest  trunk. 

"Aha!  what  is  this?" 

"  It  is  a  pair  of  open-work  socks,"  said  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"  Opened  in  Europe— yes  ?  Bad  business !  bad  busi- 
ness !    I  begin  to  suspect  you.    What  is  this?" 

"  That  is  my  pair  of  pajamas  !  "  said  the  Secretary. 

"  Pajamas?" 

"  Put  them  back,  please  !  "  said  the  Secretary.  "  A 
man's  pajamas  are  not  for  the  vulgar  gaze  of  the 
world  !  " 

"  Pajamas  ! "  said  the  man. 

"  My  pajamas  !"  said  the  Secretary. 

"  They  look  like  a  Chinaman's  Sunday  trousers - 
yes  ? " 

The  .Secretary  looked  into  tlie  pitiless  faces  of  the 
multitude  which  was  gazing  '"to  hifi  trunk,  but  they 
handed  him  nothing  save  small  bunches  of  laughter. 

"  Come  !  "  said  the  man,  "  where  is  the  Chink  that 
goes  with  this  wearing  apparel?  Did  you  hear  over 
the  wireless  system  about  the  labor  strikes  and  try  to 
smuggle  in  some  cheap  labor  ?  " 

"I  assure  you  that  1  .ear  those  pajamas  myself!" 
said  the  .Secretary,  interrupting  a  sob  in  his  throat. 

"  You  wear  these  pajamas  ?    When  ?  why  ?  where?  " 

"  In  the  secrecy  of  my  boudoir,"  said  the  Secretary. 

"  Aha  1 "  said  the  man,  "  so  you  have  some  boudoir, 
too!  Had  business!  bad  business!  I  have  never 
heard  of  a  Boudoir  Trust,  therefore  we  do  not  make 
such  a  thing  in  this  country. 

"  My  suspicions  are  getting  louder,"  continued  the 
man.  "  I  will  have  to  dig  a  tunnel  through  your  neck- 
ties to  see  if  you  have  a  aj/i;  an  lait  or  a  cafe  chau. 


Uses  Any  Pen 


The  only 
fountain  penholder 
in  which  you  can  use 
any  style  or  size  steel  or  gold 
pen  interchangeably,  and  that  may  be 
carried  in  any  position  without  leaking. 
There  is  no  gravity  pen  made  that  does 
not  leak  and  flood.  The  Klio  is  not  a 
gravity  pen,  but  a  controlled  feed,  there- 
fore leaking  or  flooding  is  impossible. 

KLIO  ^X'S'i^  HOLDER 

You  will  keep  on  experimenting  until 
you  get  the  KLIO.  The  hearty  en- 
dorsements we  daily  receive  from 
former  users  of  the  ordinary  gravity 
pens  prove  this.  Get  the  pen  that  will 
please  you  today,  tomorrow— every 
time  you  use  it.  GUARANTEED 
FOR  FIVE  YEARS.  Will  last  a  life- 
time. Returnable  in  ten  days  if  not 
entirely  satisfactory  and  your  money 
refunded.  Price.  81.00;  51.50;  82.00. 
Write  for  full  descriptive  catalog. 

Louis  Winter, 

Center  Ave.  E, 

Readings, 
Pa. 


Save  your 

Coal 

In  winter  most  houses  are  over-heated  ;  wasting 
coal  and  causing  illness.  Save  one-fourth  your 
coal;  protect  your  family  from  LaGrippe  and 
Pneumonia  by  having  your  house  temperature 
automatically  controlled. 

POWERS 

AUTOMATIC 

HEATREGUIATOR 

will  do  it.  Can  be  easily  attached  to  any  furnace, 
steam  or  hot  water  heater.  Its  nominal  cost  saved 
many  times.  It  maintains  the  temperature  you 
desire  without  attention.  No  heater  complete 
without  it.  Used  in  residences  all  over  the  world. 
Send  for  free  book. 

PPPP     TRIAI       of   sixty    dnys 
M    T\t^L^      I   rv  1  r\  L^    to  conviuco  yo«. 

POWERS  REGULATOR  CO..  37  Dearborn  St.,  Chiaigo. 

113  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Whitman  Saddle 


Tho  ono  aiiddle  nlwnys  preferred  by 
discriminiiting  riders.  It  isthehiRh- 
ost  typo  of  tho  saddler's  art.  Corroot 
in  ovory  line^- always  comfortable  for 
tho  horso  and  riilor.  Comploto  cata- 
loKiio  sent  froo.  showinu  tho  Whitman 


$12 

to 

for  men  and   womon,  and  cvorything        >^v  ,-y  SOO 

from  "  Saddle  to  Spur."     Address  vw 

The  !tl«hlbiirh  Saddle  To.,  IM  Chumbers  St..  Kew  York 
Successors  to  The  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 


Teach  your  children  to  use  me — youth's  and  child's  size. 

Hold  Only  In  ft  Vcllow  llox— for  your  protection.    Oiirvod  handio  and  fnco  to  fit  tho  mouth.    Bristles 
in  irroKiilitr  tufts— cli-uns  between  (lie  leetli.    IIolo  in  hnndlu  and  hook  to  hold  it. 

This  means  much  to  rioauly  por- 


Adults'36c. 

Youlhs'  26c     Children's  26c. 

By  mall  or  at  dealers.    Send  for  our  free 

FLORENCE  MFa.  CO.,    14  t>li>eSt.,nor«Bce,  1 


Readers  of  TUK  Litkkaky  Diokst  are  oaked  to  lueutlou  the  publication  when  writing  to  uUverllsers. 
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ietise  in  the  trunk.  When  a  man  gets  nervous  it  is 
always  wise  to  watch  him." 

Then  the  man  waded  into  the  Secretary's  other 
trunks,  two-stepped  over  his  negligee  shirts,  waltzed 
through  his  waistcoats,  and  did  a  polka  amidst  the 
ruins  of  his  dress-suit. 

"  What  is  the  verdict  ? "  said  the  Secretary  after  the 
battle  was  over. 

"  Not  guilty,  but  you  might  be,"  said  the  man, 
smiling  hr'mf^y.— From  The  Silly  Syclopedia  CDill- 
ingham  Company). 


<^ 


An  Alternative.  —  "  Poor  fellow  !  His  doctor  tells 
him  the  only  thing  that  will  cure  him  is  a  course  of 
mud  baths,  and  he  can't  afford  to  go  to  the  mud 
springs." 

"  But  surely  he  can  go  into  politics  and  let  the  mud 
come  to  \\\m.''—Pliiladelpliia  Ledger. 


Just  Her  Luck. —Mrs.  Jackson:  "  Wal,  Par- 
son, I  knows  de  Bible  says  de  meek  shall  inherit  de 
earth  ;  an'  I  tries  to  be  meek  as  I  kin  ! " 

Parson  Poi.hemus:  "  Dat's  right,  sistah  !  Dat's 
right." 

Mrs.  Jackson  :  "  But  it'll  be  jest  mah  luck,  when 
it  comes  time  fo'  me  to  inherit  de  earth,  dat  dare'll  be 
municipal  ownership."-  Fuck. 


A  Full  Stop.— A  returned  traveler  who  spent  half 
of  his  holiday  in  a  tour  of  Ireland  brought  back  a 
sample  of  the  happy-go-lucky  wit  of  the  Irish  "  jarvey," 
or  driver.  In  a  breakneck  race  down  a  hill  he  sud- 
denly realized  that  the  spirited  little  Irish  mare  was 
running  away. 

■'  Pull  her  up  !  "  he  shouted,  e.xcitedly. 

"  Hold  tight,  your  honor,"  returned  the  jarvey, 
easily. 

"  Pull  her  up  !  "  again  commanded  the  traveler,  ma- 
king a  grab  for  the  reins. 

"  For  your  life  don't  touch  the  reins,"  the  jarvey  an- 
swered, without  tightening  his  grip.  "  Sure,  they're 
as  rotten  as  pears." 

The  traveler  made  ready  to  jump,  but  the  jarvey 
laid  a  soothing  hand  on  bis  shoulder. 

"  Sit  easy,"  he  said,  reassuringly.  "  I'll  turn  her 
into  the  river  at  the  bridge  below  here.  Sure,  that'l 
stop  her." — The  Youth'' s  Companion. 


A  Tunnel  Happening.— After  acquiring  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  money  in  the  United  States,  a 
young  Manchester  man  returned  home,  and  decided  to 
give  liis  old  father  a  treat  by  taking  him  to  London  to 
see  the  sights.  It  was  a  great  event  for  the  father, 
•who  had  never  been  in  a  train  before,  and  he  com- 
menced the  journey  with  trepidation  and  many  out- 
spoken anticipations  of  dire  events  to  follow.  All 
went  well  until  the  train  suddenly  dashed  into  a  tun- 
nel. Bang  went  the  old  man's  fist  on  his  son's  nose  as 
he  cried,  "  I  told  you  something  would  happen,  you 
young  villain  !    I'm  struck  blind !  "—  Tit-Bits. 


Why  the  Plaster  Didn't  Stick.  —  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life  poor  old  Daddy  O'Alligan  felt  very  ill, 
and  Dr.  Squills  had  sent  a  porous-plaster  to  ease  the 
pain  in  his  back. 

"  Well,  Daddy,"  he  said,  on  his  visit  next  day,  "  and 
did  the  plaster  do  you  any  good  ? " 

"  It's  early  days  to  talk  yet,  doctor,";replied  the  pa- 
tient. "  Oi  can't  say  that  it  has  helped  me  much  up  to 
now ;  but  you  know  Oi  only  took  it  last  night." 

"  Took  it  ?    What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Mane?  Why,  sure  Oi  mane  that  Oi  chewed  and 
chewed  for  half  an  hour  on  the  ould  thing,  and  then 
Oi  had  to  send  it  down  hull.  Seems  to  me  if  they'd 
bile  the  plasters  a  little  more  and  not  put  so  much 
pepper  in,  they'd  be  easier  to  chew  up,  and  wouldn't 
scorch  a  body's  insoide  so."-  Tit-Bits. 


He  Saw  Double.— A  Scotch  minister  and  his  ser- 
vant, who  were  coming  home  from  a  wedding,  began 
to  consider  the  state  into  which  their  potations  at  the 
wedding  feast  had  left  them.  "  S?ndy,"  said  the  min- 
ister, "  just  stop  a  minute  here  till  I  go  ahead.  May- 
be I  don't  walk  very  steady  and  the  goodwife  might 
remark  something  not  just  right."  He  walked  ahead 
of  the  servant  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  asked : 
'•  How  IS  it }  Am  I  walking  straight  ? "  "  Oh,  ay," 
answered  Sandy,  thickly,  "  ye're  a'  recht— but  who's 
that  who's  with  you?"— 5a«  Pranciseo  Argonaut. 


Sensible,  Serviceable,  Satisfactory  Underwear 

rhe   Perfect  Fitting,  Popular  Pric 

Munsing  Union  Suits 

For    Men,  Women    and    Children 


In  quality  fine  enough  for  the  most  fastidious,  in  cost 
so  moderate  that  they  may  be  enjoyed  by  all. 
Whether  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  health,  dur- 
ability, appearance  or  price,  the  Munsing  Underwear 
merits  patronage.  The  yarns  used  are  the  best  that  can 
be  secured.  The  various  fabrics  manufactured  are  the 
finest  that  can  be  produced  for  the  prices  quoted.  Com- 
bination suits  to  retail  at  one  dollar  are  shaped  and 
finished  with  the  same  care  as  the  higher  priced  garments. 
The  fact  that  people  who  once  wear  the  Munsing 
Underwear  can  seldom  be  induced  to  buy  any  other 
kind  is  the  best  sort  of  evidence  as  to  the  merit  of  the 
goods.  A  daily  production  of  1 0,000  garments  is  insuf- 
ficient to  supply  the  demand.  A  trial  will  convince  you. 
Whether  in  need  of  underv^ear  at  the  present  time  of 
not  you  ought  to  send  for  some  of  our  doll's  vests.  For 
children's  parties,  birthday  celebrations,  church  fairs  and 
Christmas  dolls  the  dainty  pink  or  blue  garments  are  in 
great  demand.  You  can  make  some  little  girl  very  happy 
by  presenting  her  with  a  complete  set,  one  pink,  one 
blue.  One  vest  for  three  two  cent  stamps;  two  vests 
for  five  two  cent  stamps;  a  whole  dozen  for  fifty  cents. 
With  the  vests  will  be  sent  a  handsome  booklet  showing 
illustrations  of  all  Munsing  Underwear  styles  for  men, 
women  and  children;  also  sample  pieces  of  all  light, 
medium  and  heavy  weight  Munsing  Underwear  fabrics. 
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TTie  Northwestern  Knitting  Co.,  223  Lyndale  Ave.  N.,  Minneapolis 


Tools 


Of 
Quality 


Hardware 

Combination  Bench 
and  Tool  Cabinet 

SOLID    OAK,    brass-trimmed,  highly    finished 
cabinet,  with  work-bench  and  vise,  and  95  of  the 
finest  quality  standard  carpenters'  tools. 


5.00 


Our  lines  include  Builders',  Cabinet  and  Piano  Hard- 
ware, Bolts,  Screws,  Nuts  and  Factory  Supplies,  and 
all  kinds  of  Small  Tools  for  Woud  and  Metal  Workers 
(also  Benclies  and  Tools  for  Manual  Training).  We 
deal  with  consumers  direct  and  invite  correspondence. 


Complete,  as  illus- 
trated above, ♦ 

\ye  make  also  the  following  Outfits  in 
polished  oak,  brass-trimmed  Wall  Cabi 
nets  shaped  like  a  suit  case,  but  larger, 
with  same  grade  of  tools  as  above  : 

No.  5 J,  14  Took  .  .  $5.00 

No.  52,  24     "      .  .  10.00 

No.  53,  36     "      .  .  15.00 

No.  54,  40     "      .  .  20.00 

Our  prices  are/,  o.  b.  Ne%v  York,  giving 
the  best  tools  made  (instead  0/  cheap  tools, 
and  payitig  the  freight) . 

Special  Tool  Outfit  Catalogue  No.  1736 
illustrates  and  describes  all  five  outfits. 
Send  for  copy. 


We    issue    many   Special    Catalogues, 
among  whicli  are  the  following  : 

No.  1737,  Wood- Carvers'  Tools 

No,  1738,  Clfti/  Modeling  mid  Plaster 

Carving  Tools 
No.  1739,  Venetian  Iron  and  Tools 
No.  176S,  «  Tourist"  Antokit 


flammacher,  Schlemmer  &  Co. 

Hardware,  Tool!;,  Supplies  aod  Piano  Materials. 
New  York,  Since  1848. 

4tb  Ave.  aad  13th  St.,  Block  South  of  Ualoa  Square. 


Register^iSFIWSBKK 


BRIGHTON 

Flat  Clasp  Gatiet 

for  solid  comfort.  The  newest  shades  and  designs 
of  one  piece,  silk  web.  All  metal  parts  nickeled, 
cannot  rust.   25  cents  a  pair,  all  dealers  or  by  mail. 

PIONEER  SUSPENDER  CO.,  718  Market  St.,  PhlludelphU. 

Makers  of  Pioneer  Suspenders. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CURRENT    EVENTS. 

Foreign. 

September  2%  -  President  I'alnia  is  reelected  in 
Cuba. 
Another  conference  on  Morocco  is  lield  at  Paris. 
Norway  and  Sweden  sign  an  agreement  of  parti- 
tion. Compulsory  reference  to  The  Hague  of 
all  future  disputes  is  provided  for  in  the  pro- 
tocols. 

September  24.-  Four  Chinese  officials  are  killed  and 
twenty  persons,  including  Wu  Ting  Fang,  are 
wounclea  at  Peking  by  the  explosion  of  a  bomb 
in  a  private  car. 
Tatars  and  Armenians  sign  a  truce,  effective 
(ictoljer  14,  to  end  bloodshed  and  pillage  in  the 
Caucasus. 

September  2;.— Oodefroi  Cavaignac,  distinguished 
French  statesman  and  Minister  of  War  during 
the  nre^-fus  case,  dies  at  Saint  Calais,  I'rance. 
The  Japanese  public  continues  to  demand  the 
resignation  of  the  Cabinet,  the  dissatisfaction 
over  the  terms  of  peace  lx;ing  universal. 

Septemlier  26.  -  The  te.xt  of  the  Anglo-Japanese 
treaty  is  made  public  ;  its  main  feature  provides 
that  in  case  of  attack  on  one  of  the  allies  by  a 
single  power  the  other  ally  must  assist. 
It  is  re|K)rted  from  Paris  that  a  Russian  loan  of 
$175,000,000  will  be  divided  between  Paris  and 
IJerlin. 

The  Zemstvo  Congress  at  Moscow  adopts  a 
platform  demanding  broader  political  privileges 
and  greater  freedom  for  inaividuals  of  every 
class. 

A  typhoon  at  Manila  kills  live  persons  and  wrecks 
nearly  half  of  the  native  district  of  the  city. 

September  27.— Fifty  persons  are  injured  in  rioting 
between  -Socialists  and  members  of  Coalition 
parties  at  Hudapest. 

England's  treaty  with  Japan  is  drawing  Russia 
and  (Jermany  closer  together;  St.  Petersburg  is 
alarmed  at  the  new  pact. 

Mr.  Liivland,  Norwegian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  says  that  the  nation  will  soon  ask  for 
recognition  from  the  F'owers. 

September  28. -The  protocol  of  an  agreement  be- 
tween F'rance  and  (Jermany  on  questions  arising 
out  of  the  proposed  Moroccan  conference  is 
signed  at  Paris. 

Mr.  Witte  arrives  at  St.  Petersburg  and  is  greeted 
by  a  large  crowd  with  cheers  and  an  address  of 
welcome. 

September  29.  Late  reports  from  Manila  state  that 
eleven  Americans,  including  all  the  naval  officers 
on  the  Coast-guard  cutter  Leytr.  were  drowned  in 
the  typhoon. 

Domestic. 

September  23.— The  Ohio  campaign  is  opened  at 
Hellefontaine  with  speeches  by  Vice-President 
I-'airbanks,  Senator  Foraker,  and  Governor  ller- 
rick. 

President  Roosevelt  decides  to  make  his  Southern 
trip  as  planned,  despite  the  yellow-fever  out- 
break. 

The  Republican  .State  Committee  of  Delaware 
takes  steps  to  meet  representatives  of  the  Union 
Republicans  in  the  interest  of  harmony. 

September  24.— There  is  talk  in  Washington  of  Mr. 
Meyer,  the  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Russia,  succeeding  Mr.  FJonaparte  as  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  when  Mr.  Honai)arte  becomes 
.Vttorney-general,  uiK)n  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Moody. 

Seven  new  cases  of  >ellow  fever  are  reiiorted  from 
I'ensacola,  Fla.,  twenty-four  from  New  Orleans, 
and  five  from  Mississippi. 

September  25.— Health  officials  of  Mississippi  and 
Tennessee  announce  that  they  will  waive  the 
quarantine  regulations  to  allow  the  President 
and  his  party  to  visit  New  Orleans. 
A.  11.  Stickney,  president  of  the  Chicago  Great 
Western  Railroad,  declares  that  Ix-ef  men 
named  the  freight  rates  railroads  must  accept 
for  carrying  dressed  meats. 

In  the  case  of  Venezuela  against  the  New  Vork 
and  Hermudez  Asphalt  Company,  it  is  declared 
that  (Jenoral  Matos  demanded  f  10,000  from  the 
company  for  protection. 

United  States  Senator  I )rvden,  president  of  the 
I  rudential  Life  Insurance  Company,  renews 
\\\?,  campaign  for  federal  control  of  life  insur- 
ance. 

Septemlx-r  26.  John  I).  Rockefeller  is  moved  to 
tears  when  400  Clevelanders  c.ill  on  him  on  the 
fifty-second  anniversary  of  his  arrival  in  Cleve- 
l.md  as  a  ix)or  boy. 

An  insurance  examiner  of  Illinois  declares  that 
thousands  of  policy  holders  h.ive  lieen  left  prac- 
tically uninsured,  thr.  still  paying  premiums,  by 
the  consolidation  of  small  companies. 

September  27.  .Secretary  Taft  arrives  at  San  Fran- 
cis(o  from  his  trip  to  the  Philippines  and  says 
that  he  had  not  found  jxilitical  conditions  as 
good  as  they  should  be. 


How  to  Make  Rich  Coffee  that 
Leaves  no  Bad  Effect 

o 

DOES  coffee  ever  keep  you  awake  nights  ?  / 

Does  it  make  >ou  nervous  or  irritable?  ,  """    , 

If  so,  do  you  know  why? 
Well,  it's  because  all  coffee  con 
tains  a  most  injurious  acid  which  the  text 
books  cail  Tannin: 

This  Tannin— the  injurious  part  of  coffee 
—  Is  found  only  in  the  outer  shell  of  the  coffee 
bean. 

The  nutritious  and 
fragrant  cloment  of  cof- 
fee,     among     which  is 
the  element  the  text  books ' 
call  Caffeine,  are  contained 
In  the  inside  of  the  bean. 

You  drink  coffee  for  the ' 
beneficent  Caffeine, and  other 
nutritious  elements, so  that  you  ■" 
never  would   feel  any   injurious  , 
effects  from  this  nectar  were  it' 
not  lor  the  Tannin. 

*        *        *  "^Vi, 

Well,  then, you  ask, isn't  it  possible 
to  get  ridof  the  Tannin, the  health  destroy- 
ing element  of  coffee.    And,  if  so,  can't  one 
drink  all  the   coffee  desired,  to   the  delight  of 
the  palate  and  yet  without  injurious  effect?  '  . 

Surely, but  there  is  only  one  way  to  do  this. and 
that  way  Is  by  preparing  your  coffee  with  the  Tan- 
nin-clcminating  Universal  Coffee  Percolator. 

— Why?    Well,  you   see  the  injurious  element  of 
coffee  is  only  released  from  the  bean  when  the  cof- 
fee is   boiled,  because,  it  is  contained  in  the  woody 
outer  shell,— and  it  is  a  positive  fact  that  nothing 
but  boiling  water  will  affect  woody  fibre. 

Now,  unfortunately   most  people  are  forced  to  dtnnk  the  injurious   elements    because   they 
prepare  their  coffee  by  boiling.    But  since  the  perfection  of  the 

"UniversaF'Coffee  Percolator 


It  is  easy  to  prepare  coffee  ivithout  boiling  which 
means  coffee  free  from  the  injurious  Tannin  and 
which  means  coffee  containing  only  the  fragrant 
and  healthy  elements  of  the  bean. 
*       «       * 

Howls  this  done,  you  ask? 

Just  note  the  illustration  of  the  Percolator. 

To  make  coffee,  first  place  the  ground  coffee 
In  the  cup  at  the  top  of  the  pot.  Then  fill  the 
lower  part  of  the  pot  with  cold  water. 

See  that  tube  extending  from  the  bottom  of 
the  pot  right  to  the  top  of  the  cup? 

Well,  this  tube  is  hollow,  and  at  its  lower  end 
there  is  a  valve  which  fits  on  an  air-tight  base. 

As  soon  as  you  place  the  tube  in  the  pot,  it 
fills  with  some  of  the  water  you  have  put  tlicrc. 
The  valve  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  also  eon- 
tains  water. 

Just  put  the  pot  on  a  gas  or  any  other  stove, 
turn  on  your  heat  and  the  Percolator  is  ready  for 
making  the  healthiest,  most  delicious  cup  of 
coffee  you  ever  tasted. 

«        *        « 

■you  see,  the  heat  turns  the  small  bubble  of 
water  in  the  valve  Into  steam  almost  imme- 
diately. 

This  steam  forces  the  £.->/(/ water  in  the  tube 
Into  the  cup  containing  the  coffee  grounds. 
Then  this  water  in  turn  drips  through  the 
coffee  In  the  cup  into  the  pot  beneath,  carrying 
with  it  the  Caffeine  and  other  fragrant  elements 
of  the  bean  but  never  releasing  the  injurious 
add  -Tannin. 

Because    the    beneficent    and    fragrant  ele- 


ments being  in  the  soft  part  of  the  bean  can 
be  extracted  with  cold  water,  while  the  Tannin 
being  in  the  hard  or  woody  part  of  the  bean 
requires  boiling  to  extract. 

Now,  when  all  the  water  in  the  tube  has 
boen  forced  into  the  cup,  the  tube  fills  up  again 
with  cold  water  from  the  pot. 

This  process  of  forcing  water  into  the  cup 
containing  the  coffee  keeps  repeating  itself,  while 
the  water  in  the  pot  gradually  heats,  but  need 
?iol  boil  before  being  ready  to  serve,  so  that  none 
of  the  Tannin  need  be  released— and  as  the  coffee 
is  thoroughly  made  before  steam  is  given  off, 
none  of  its  strength  and  freshness  is  lost. 

Thus  in  12  minutes,  the  Universal  Percolator 
makes  coffee,  as  hot  as  you  can  drink 
it,  containing  all  the  dcliciously  franrrant  ele- 
ments of  the  Coffee,  and  absolutely  free  from 
the  injurious  acids. 

So  you  can  easily  understand  why,  if  you 
quit  boiling  coffee,  as  you  must  with  all  ordi- 
nary coffee  makers,  and  use  only  the  Universal 
Percolator,  you  will  be  able  to  drink  all  the  rich, 
fragrant,  beneficent  coffee  you  want  without 
over  being  made  nervous  or  kept  awake. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  Universal 
Coffoe  Percolator. 

Or,  If  you  would  like  to  first  know  more 
about  its  positive  merit,  drop  us  a  postal,  giving 
your  name  and  address  and  we  will  send  you 
free  a  book  that  gives  you  the  fullest  possible 
Information.  Write  us  tod.iy.  L.-\xi)i:r.s,  Frary 
&  Clark,  55  Commercial  St.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


FRENCH— GERMAN 
SPANISH— ITALIAN 

S|ioken,  TauKhl   and   Mastered 
by  the 

LANGUAGE- 
PHONE 
METHOD 

Drohlnnt  %\  llh 

lllr   lIONeiillial 
<  n  m  111  n  II   S  r  II  N  0 

MHIkmI  of 
I  radii al  l.iiii;iiislry 
I'lii'  {.alfst  ami  HiaI  \  m  k  ul  In.  Itirliaril  S.  Rosriitlial 
YOIT  HKAU  TIIK  K.XACT  I'UONrNCIATION  OK 
KACIl  WOUI)  AND  I'll  ItASK.  A  f.w  iniiml.  «' i.rnctirc 
Hcvcriil  timcB  a  clay  at  Kparr  ini'tni  nts  nivi-i  ii  thormicli 
IHMHtiTy  of  ■■Kiiversiitioniil  hri-nrh,  l.crninn,  .S|innl«li,  iir 
*"•     f^rii'l  for  trsliniiiiiiiil.i.  hmiKh  t.  anft  Irlti  r. 

International    Language-Phone    Method 

I  10  I    Mrli..,Mill.  llldit.,  llriiiKlxnj  mill  Kill   M.,  N.  \. 


CHARMING    GLIMPSES    OF    A    FASCINATING    LAND 

XHIINGS    SEEFN 

ipvj    ynoROcco 

■l>   A.  J.   II.XWNOA' 

Author  of  "  Ihmiel   '\li<itf."    "African    Sifilits'   Filter- 
tdhniirnt .^'  "  Hift'tfii  Maiina,'*  rtt\,  t'fc, 

A  bundle  of  fa.scin.iting  sketches,  stories,  jottings, 
impressions,  and  tributes  from  Morocco.  The  author 
combines  intimate  knowledge  with  the  skill  to  impart 
and  the  imanination  lo  vivify  it.  He  reprocUicis  the 
Oriental  atmos|)herc  .ulmirahty  in  lliis  hook. 

"His  vivid  and  realistic  pictures  of  the  Moor  and 
his  couiitrv  can  h.irdly  fail  to  he  larcely  read  with  protit 
and  enlightenment  by  all  who  would  know  something 
of  Morocco  as  it  really  xa."  —  /)aify  Telef^rapli. 

Svo,  tlolh,  ornamental  cover,  17  full-jiape  ilhistralious. 
#^.50  net. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


TOLSTOVS  E.SSAYS  AND  tETTKRS.  Con- 
taining new  translations  Iiy  Avlmhr  Mauiib.  izmo, 
cloili,  (72  jinces  ?i.(x>.  Funk  it  Wagnalls  Company, 
Pubs.,  New  Vork. 


R«iiden<  of  TiiK  I.itkraR'V  DittKST  are  askiKl  lo  uieution  ilir  imiiliiaiinn  when  writing  to  ii(lvt>rtisi'rs. 
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Long  recognized  as  the 
best  of  pictures:  choice 
as  gifts  to  friends  and  for 
the  adornment  of  one's 
own  walls.  "ReallyalL 
that  an  artist  could  aslfl 
in  thereproductionof  his 
work,"  writes  BLIHU 
VEDDEK.  Fifty  cents 
to  $20.00.  At  art  stores, 
or  sent  on  approval.  Full 
I  LLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  sent 
only  upon  receipt  of  25 
cents  (stamps),  wh  ic  h 
charge,  however,  may  be 
deducted  from  a  subse- 
quent pure  base  of  the 
Prints  tha.nselves.  (List 
of  our  new  subjects  alone 
sent  upon  receipt  of  6 
cents  in  stamjis.)  This 
picture,  by  Taylor, 
''  MAIDENHOOD," 
$i.25,#2.5o,;?5.ot:  co/iy- 
right,  Tqo4,by  The  Curtis 
Publishing  Co. ;  tqo5,  by 

Curtis  &  Cameron 

aa  Pierce  Bills.  Dnolnn 
;  0pp.  fiib.  Library  DUOlUII 


you  the  practical  advantages  of  The 
Globe-Wernicke  Vertical  Filing 
Systems  for  all  sizes  of  papers,  docu- 
ments, etc.,  as  well  as  simple  but 
effective  methods  of  letter  filing. 

Write  for  Booklet  89  M 
and  catalog  805 

dbe  Sltfb«^VP^raiek«  e<\ 

CINCIIVNATI. 

Branch  Stores:  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston.| 


A  USEFUL 
ARTICLE 

25  cents 

One  used  daily, 
saving  time  and 
trouble,  is  t li e 
''COOK  POCKET  PENCIL  SHARPENER." 
Used  like  a  knife,  making  any  length  point  de- 
sired,'retaining  the  chips  in  a  little  box.  Blades 
are  of  the  best  tempered  steel,  body  is  brass  and 
heavily  nickeled,  size  convenient  for  pocket  or 
purse.  For  sale  by  dealers  or  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  25  cts.    Stamps  taken 

H.  C.  COOK  COMPANY. 

17  Main  Street.  Ansoniai,  Conn. 


Schwarzschild  &  Sulzberger,  packers,  are  sub- 
iJttnaed  as  a  government  witness  in  the  Heef 
Trust  cases  to  testify  against  J.  Ugden  Armour. 

Testimony  before  the  insurance  investigation 
committee  siiows  that  the  otficials  of  the  Kqui- 
table  participated  in  the  profits  of  syndicates  for 
which  the  society  advanced  the  money 

Owin^  to  a  disagreement  witli  tlio  Citizens' 
I'nion  leaders,  the  New  York  city  Republicans 
will  nominate  a  straight  ticket. 

Wheeler  II.  Peckhanij  well-known  New  York 
lawyer,  dies  in  his  office. 

September  28.  —  .Secietary  Shaw,  addressing  the 
Ohio  Bankers'  Association,  at  Cleveland,  urges 
that  a  more  elastic  currency  system  be  adopted. 

September  29.-  It  is  stated  before  the  insurance  in- 
vestigation committee  that  the  three  big  insur- 
ance companies  cooperated  in  employing  agents 
to  appear  before  legislative  bodies  throughout 
the  country. 

The  President  directs  that  preparations  be  made 
to  entertain  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg  and  the 
British  scjuadron,  which  will  visit  Annapolis 
and  New  York  in  November. 


Frank     Beard, 
Chicago. 


well-known     illustrator,   dies    in 


CONTINUOUS   INDEX. 

Below  will  be  found  an  index  covering  the  issues  of 
The  Literary  Digest  for  the  last  three  months. 
Each  week  the  subjects  for  the  week  previous  will  be 
added,  and  the  subjects  for  the  issue  fourteen  weeks 
previous  will  be  eliminated,  so  that  the  reader  will 
always  te  able  to  turn  readily  to  any  topic  considered 
in  our  columns  during  the  preceding  three  months. 

Acting,  art  of,  A  dramatist  on  the,  243 
AddicKS,  The  passing  of,  296 
Africa,  Central,  The  drying  of,  148 
Agnosticism  resjwnsible  for  social  evils,  53 
Agnostic's  refusal  to  be  miserable,  180 
■Agriculture,  Department  of.  Scandals  in.  202 
•Mr-ship  in  New  York,  A  successful,  296 
.Mcohol  and  the  medical  profession,  175 
America,  Danjjer  from  cholera  in,  404 

French  view  of  corruption  in,  220 

in  the  new  grouping  of  the  Powers,  124 
American  historians  compared,  143 

laborers  deported  from  Canada,  57 

literature,  Mob  spirit  in.  77 

naval  development,  Italian  view  of,  391 

painting  and  American  history,  302 

paintings,  Collecting,  142 

scholarship,  British  thrust  at,  141 

science  through  German  eyes,  454 

temperament  in  painting,  171 
Anesthetic,  A  new,  47 

Arbitration  movement.  Progress  of  the,  266 
Architecture,  National  expression  in,  304 
Arctic  as  a  health  resort.  The,  419 

gas  factory.  An,  306 
Art,  Great  religious  work  of,  182 

How  it  may  aid  religion,  280 

Modern,  Biblical  influences  in,  380 
Asphyxiation,  Warnings  of,  117 
Athletics,  "  Professional  amateurs  "  in,  39 

Bacon  appointment,  the.  Business  interests  and,  373 

Balfour's  plight  as  the  French  view  it,  314 

Balzac,  Notable  tribute  to,  274 

Barrie,  J.  M.,  The  fairyland  drama  of, 43 

Battle  won  by  telephone,  146 

Beef  trust  indictments,  42 

"  Bennington"  disaster.  The, .138 

Auguries  of  the,  167 

findings,  Dissatisfaction  over  the,  340 

Negligence  on  the,  297 
Bible  as  model  of  style,  Inadequacy  of,  79 

Babylonian  sources  of  the,  311 
Big-game  nerds,  Last  of  the,  337 
Birth-rate,  The  declining,  294 
Bjoerkoe,  The  mystery  of,  253 
Blue  light  as  an  anesthetic,  174 
Body  as  a  source  of  electric  light,  The,  453 
Books  reviewed : 

Alaska  and  the  Klondike  (McLain),  428 

Antarctica  ;    or.  Two  Years  amongst  the  Ice  of 
the  South  Pole  (AnderssonK  427 

Autobiography  of  Andrew  I).  White,  187 

Beautiful  Lady,  The  (Tarkingtom,  93 

Belted  Seas,  The  (Colton),  318 

Divine  Fire,  The  (Sinclair),  317 

James  Watt  (Carnegie),  94 

Torn  Uhl  (Frenssen>,  -?i8 

Life  of  Thomas  Hart  Benton  ( Meigs) ,  94 

Love  Triumphant  (Knowles),  188 

Miss  Bellard's  Inspiration  1  Howells),  187 
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J'How  to  Remember' 

Free  to  Readers  of  this  Publication 


M  Stop  Forgetting 


'^iVijS^Sa  i.  '^°"  '^^^  ^*°P  forgetting  bya  littleprac- 
SUCCCSS^^^pf  tice  and  a  few  simple  rules.  You  can  study 
my  course  iin.vw.herf,  any  time,  in  spare 
moments.  ITou  avv  ii<>  Ki-eiit<-r  iiit<>llc<-tii:ill.v  tliiiii 
your  iiK'inory.  Simple,  inexpensive.  Increases  business 
capacity,  social  standing  by  giving  an  alert,  ready  memory 
for  names,  faces,  business  details,  study.  Develops  will, 
concentration,  conversation,  public  speaking,  writing, 
etc.  Write  to-day  for  free  copy  of  my  interesting  booklet, 
How  to  Remember."    Address 

DICKSON  SCHOOL  OF  MEM0RY,754KimballHall,Chicago 


A   lamp- 
chimney 

Not  any  old  tubular 
piece  of  gl  ass  is  a 
good  lamp-chimney — 
bear  in  mind  that  the 
lamp-chimney  makes 
the  lamp  work. 

Macbeth's  chimney; 
my  name  on  it  if  it  is 
genuine. 

My  Index  explains  all 
these  things  fully  and 
interestingly;  tells  how 
to  care  for  lamps.  It's 
free — let  me  send  it  to 
you.      Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


Interested  in  Second-hand  BOOKS  ? 

Send  ten  cents  for  sample  copy  of  BOOK  WAAT8,  a  Monthly 
devoted  to  pui  chase  and  disposal  of  second-hand  books. 
BOOK  WANTS  FIBUSIIIKO  CO.,  SIKO,  West  WW  St.,  N,  V.Ctty. 
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because    it    is  eicctru- 
ally  tempered  and  hol- 
low ground  in  its  own  peculiar  way.    Costs  $2  50  and 
is  worth  it.      Pair  in  morocco  case,   $3.50. 
Double  concave,  for  e.xtra  heavy  beards, 
$3.00.      Will  close-shave  the 
hardest    beard    and 
leave  no  smart- 
ing. 


Seod  (or  free  book 

"Hints  to  Shavers." 

It  illustrates  with  photos  the 

correct  razor  position  for  every  part 

of  the  face ;  it  tells   how  to  select  and  care 

for  a  razor;  it  e.xplains  the  "why"  of  the  "  Carbo- 

Magnetic  "  and  proves  how,  with  ordinary  careful  use,  it 

will  keep  an  edge  for  years  with 
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He  has  (or  can  get)  the  Carbo-Magnetic.  If  he  won't  get  one— we  will  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt 
of  price,  under  our  binding  guarantee.  ^^7»^ 

Firm  of  A.  L.  SILBERSTEIN,  Makers  of  ^^^'    Cutlery,  445-446  Broadway,  New  York 

•Marbo-Mapiiclic"  Klnstio  Ciiahlon  Strop,  91.00  e.ieli,  at  dralers  or  bij  mail,  postpaid. 
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Gomfy  Slipper 

Made  of  pure  wool  felt,  soft  leather  soles 
with  one  inch  of  carded  wool  between  felt 
inner  sole  and  felt  and  leather  outer  soles, 
making    a    perfect    cushion  _  ^^k 

tread.      Ideal    for  the    bed-  .,^0^ 

room      Weight  2  ounces. 


UNO 


BR. 


^^ 


ei 


Colors  :   Navy  Blue,  Drab, 
Brown  and  Red. 


CAHDEO  WOOL 


rcLT 


Send  for  Catalogue    No.   32,    showing   many  new   styles 

!  DANIEL  GREEN  FELT  SHOE  CO. 
119  West  23d  Street.  New  York 


Sexual 
Facts 

Theinfi>rni.Tlii>ii  in  these  hooks 
will  insure  marital  liappincss  and 
save  muukiuJ  uululd  suflcring. 

The  Sex  Series 

The  only  Complhth  Shrifs  of 
lv>oks  pul'lishcl  on  (IcluAtc  subjcits. 
Written  In  a  ni.innrr  umltTstood  by 
cvrry  person  .Inil  inforniatiun  piven 
whtrh  ^honld  not  t»e  liiiltlen  by  f.ilsc  or  foolish  mudesty. 
(!oniiiu-n,lc,l  by  inctlical  authorities  everywhere. 
Timr  txioks  tot>f>ysaQdnicn.  I'ourt>iM)ks  to  ^irls  and  women. 
"Voiinc  Iloy."  "Tounir  <;lrl.'' 

"  Yonnit   Miin."  "Youn(j  Woninn." 

"VoHiig   llii.ttand."  "YoiiiiK  Wife." 

"Mun  of  l"ort)-llvi'."         "  Woiuun  of  Forty-nTc" 

(11a  copy  (■ueh,  post  free.     Tabic  of  contents  free. 
Vlrrabll«hlnK<'o    863     Land  Tlllv  Itldc  MhlU  Pa 


,^  '    Wmt  I  Whit    KWb* 

..J?.'.' ""'"'  Oowt  Ouoi" 
■"«•  iillua  tinaoa  '>I.i« 
"'"*•'•  "wSui^  Oiui    Ilu.1 


FIRST    FOLIO   SHAKESPEARE 

Pliotographic  facsimile  of  the  famous  British  Museum 

Volume,  over  1,000  pages,  ?2.So. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs  .  NEW  YORK 


The  superiority  of  Wool 
for    underwear    is     an     ac- 
cepted principle   of   modern 
hygiene.     "Jaegar"  is  war- 
ranted all  wool,  of  finest  fibre 
and  softest  weave.     This  ex- 
plains  its   agreeable  feel   and 
healthy    action    on    the    skin. 
And    ///is    is   why   physicians 
endorse  it. 

Special  Weights  for  Fall 

li  mkh'ts  and  Samples  Free 


New  York  :  30li  Fifth  .\vo..  157  Broadway. 

Hrooklyn:  C04  Fulton  St.  Boston:  '.'28 Bo> Iston St. 

I'hilu.:  1510  Chestnut  bt.   Chicago  :  82  State  St. 

Agents  in  all  Principal  Cities. 


The  closet  w.lh  a  slant. 
Embodies  the  only  real  im- 
provement in  water  closets 
ever  made.  There's  a  pro- 
found   yet   simple    hygienic 

is  apersonal  necessity  which 
you  will  understand  after 
reading  our  illustrated  book, 
sent  free.  You  need  the 
truth  on  health  and  comfort. 
Write  for  book  D  -its  free. 

THE  IMMUm®  COMPANY, 

SALEM.  N.J..V.S.A. 

TIIF;  ALTKRNATE  sex.  New  tlicories  relating 
ti)  the  fem.tle  intellect  in  man,  and  the  masculine  in 
woman.  By  Cii.\KLiis(;()i)iKi-Y  Lki.anii,  F.R  S.L.A.M., 
author  of  "  Tlie  Hreitman  Hallads,"  etc.,  i2mo, 
cloth,  1J4  paRcs.  ?i.oo  net.  Fimk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, Pubs.,  New  York. 
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Jones'  Dairy  Farm 


"Little 
Pig" 


Sausages 

will  be  appreciated  by  all  lovers  of  real 
country  sausages.  The  little  pigs, 
raised  on  sweet  milk,  come  from  our 
own  and  our  neighbors'  farms.  Ours 
differs  from  the  usual  method  in  that 
the  sausage  is  our  pyiviary  pork  prod- 
uct, only  the  choicest  parts  being 
used.  This  is  the  reason  of  its  tender 
quality.  Purity  and  old-time  flavor 
are  insured  by  grinding  our  own  spices. 
Where  we  have  no  agent,  your  order  is 

Delivered  to  You — Express  Prepaid 

Jones'  Dairy  Farm  Sausages  are  prepared  in  the      i 
same  wholesome  and  appetizing  manner  as  those 
you  enjoyed  in  your  early  days  on  the  farm.     So      : 
confident  are  we  of  the  quality  of  our  goods  and  of      i 
your  honesty,  that,  if  you  are  dissatisfied,  we  give 

Your  Money   Back   If  You   Want  It 

Won't  you  send  for  our  circular  and  price-list? 
It  tells  the  story  of  our  business — how  it  started, 
why  it  has  grown — tells  how  to  cook  Jones'  Dairy 
Farm  Sausages  so  that  their  zest  and  flavor  are 
best  preserved— tells  about  our  Hams,  Bacon, 
Canned  Fruits,  Jams  and  J;llies,  all  prepared  at 

Jones'  Dairy  Farm,   Box  610,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


The  Chest 

ITS    ACTION    AND    ITS    MUSCLES 

My  new  Book  will  teach  you  how  to  breathe 
properly.  It  is  fully  illustrated  with  half- 
tones, enabling  you  to  easily  follow  the  exer- 
cises outlined  therein.  I  claim  two-thirds  of 
the  people  of  the  globe  do  not  know  how  to 
breathe.  This  fact  is  responsible  for  one- 
half  the  present  day  sickness.  Sent  to  any 
address  upon  receipt  of  25  cents. 

My  book,  "Making  Faces."  which  outlines  a  series  of 
exercises  thnt  absolutely  beautifies  the  face,  has  met 
with  wonderful  success,  also  sent  to  any  address  for  25c. 

MY  SPECIAL  OFFER.  I  will  send  my  complete  series 
of  Books.  The  Chest,  Mnkinc:  Faces,  Development  of  the 
Neck  Museles,  How  to  Beautify  (he  Kyes,  and  my  Chnrt 
Cour^ie,   regular    price    $1.25,   upon    receipt    of    $1.00. 

Prof.  ANTHONY   BARKER,  School  of  Physical  Culture 
1164  F  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Ours  is  the  oldest  Diamond  Flpuse  in  the 
Trade.  We  give  a  guarantee  of  giuiuineness 
with  every  Diamond  we  sell,  and  to\  persons 
of  good  character  w^e  give  terms  omcredit. 
Transactions  strictly  cot^fidential.        % 

2Q%  Down p' 

By  importin^^Hnoi^VuTthe  roughX' 
polishing  them  he^Bd  sJPp  them  direct  to 
consumers,  we  caiT^ote  prices  20%  lower 
than  any  competitor.  '"  If  you  can  duplicate 
our  values  at  your  dealer's,  we  will  lake  back 
yoflr  purchase  and  refund  your  money.  Send 
^  '  ""    '  number    IS 


J.  M.  LYON  &  CO. 

Established  1843 
65-67-69  NASSAU  STREET,       NEW  YORK 


ESSAYS  ■ 
SPEECHES 
LECTURES 
etc.,  etc.  . 


written  on  any  subject  atshort  notice.  Satis- 
faction guaranti-ed.  All  tr.nnsactions  con- 
t'ulential.     I)»t1s  Pace,  1773  Broadway,  N.  T. 
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Real  Coffee  Flavor 

The  very  best  coffee  may  be  spoiled  in  the 
niakinp.  Wlien  it  is  Ixjileil  witli  tlie  grounds 
iiiiic-h  of  tlie  aroma  goesoiit  of  tlie  spout,  and  it 
accmir.-s  a  lutler  taste,  that  disguises  whatever 
real  cotfre  thivor  may  be  left. 

The  "Meteor" 

CIRCULATING 

Coffee  Percolator 

makes  this  result  impossible. 

A  .onlinuous  Muam  ot  water  ;  I  exactly  the 
rij!ht  temperature  lillirs  tliroii«li  the  eotfee,  al>- 
Borbiiig  the  fragrant  aromatic  poi  tioii  and  leaving 
the  bitter  pungent  poisons  witli  the  grounds— 
liigh  and  (liy.  All  llic  jjood  ot' tlic  CoHee— no 
waste— a  consequent 

SAVING  OF  ONE-THIRD 

Orer  KKIst}  li-'  himIsi/Ci  M  iil!  ili:ikr-,  Sriidtor  dc'>crip- 
livt:  Uookli-t  No.  K3  shonint- various  Mvle-oltlu- ".Meteor"' 
MANNING,  BOWMAN  A:  CO.,  Merlden,  Conn. 


THE  NEW 

Thermalite  Bag 

"Successor  to  the  Hot-Water  Bag" 

If  you  really  believed  that 
the  Tliermaliie  15ag  would  re- 
lieve your  pain,  give  yoti  a  full 
night  of  restful  sleep,  renew 
your  strength  for  the  day's 
work  and  so  help  you  to  be  light-hearted  and 
cheerful,  you  would  want  one,  wouldn't  you? 
The  Thernialite  Hag  will  do  all  this,  if  used 
according  to  directions.  It's  COmfort  always 
ready  and  it  will  last  for  years. 

\'()u  boil  the  bag  a  few  minirtes  when  convenient; 
you  use  it  at  or.ce,  or  liours,  days  or  weeks  afterwards. 
When  you  want  the  heat,  simply  remove  and  replace 
the  stoijper  as  directed  and  the  Uag  will  become  hot  in 
a  minute  and  stay  hot  for  iiours.  No  getting  up  at 
niglit ;  no  annoyance  to  anyone. 

Truly  the  Thermalite  Hag  is  the  most  com- 
forting article  that  a  little  money  can  buy. 

John  Wanamaker  says: 

"  There  will  be  a  Thermalite  Bag  in  every  home  in 
the  land." 

Made  in  five  sizes.  No.  2  (2-qiiart  size),  $2.00, 
Mailed  postpaid  by  us  on  receipt  of  price,  if  the  drug- 
gist cannot  supply  you.  Money  returned  if  not  satis- 
factory.    Descriptive  book  free, 

"  Heat  Is  Life." 
THE  THERMALITE  CO. 


308  5t.  Jame.s  Street 
Montreal,  Canada. 


163  Elm  Street 
New  York  City. 


-DYSPEPSIA- 
REMEDY  FREE.  ''  ""S'Sn u'wa"  "' 

to  jirovt!  itH  ciiriitive  power,  iiIjhoIiik-Ij  frpp. 
New  (leruian  discovery  that,  accnrdintf  to  medi- 
ckI  Kcieuce,  ih  unHuri)a'<Hcd  lis  a  curative  aiient. 
KiiOcrerH  from  DysjiepHia,  Indigestion,  (Jatarrh, 
of  the  StouiHcli,  and  every  form  of  digestive 
troubles,  are  invited  to  write  for  FIIKK  remedy 
and  bipoklt-r. 

liKt'K     CIir.MICAI,    COMPANY,     Dept. 
N.,.(!7  Cii  W.  si  l'.'.')lh  Strc.-!,  New  \nrl. 


STRAIGHT  LEGS 

If  yoiiit  HI  1-  II', I  ^<i.  tiny  u  ill  up. 
pi-ai'  straight  lutil  ti  iin  if  you  wcar 
iiiir  I'tieiiiiiiilli'ortiiHhion  Uiiblici 
l''oi'inH.  Ailjti!«u-il  lii^titiitly.  linpoK 
^i)>h<  (o  delect,  ciisv  lis  a  galtiT 
Highly  reconiiiiciulKl  liy  iiriiiy  mid 
imvy  nfflccrs.  n'-ti»rH.  liiilorH,  I'liysi- 
clHiiH  mid  men  of  fimliioii.  W^riti-'for 
lihoi,i.iMnstnil<  il  luicik  and  tc.mimn 
iiImI'-.  nmiled  lllidtT  plain  letter  hcut. 

Tha  AllSON  CO.,  Rept.  L 
BUFFALO, N. Y 
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I^atenting  worthless  inventions,  177 

Patriotism  of  Christ,  121 

I'aul  Jones,  I'oreign  comment  on  return  of,  153 

Is  it  the  body  of  ?  133 
Pauline  controversy,  Teiidency  of,  182 
I'eary's  new  dash  for  the  I'ole.  log 
PhiLidelphia  clioosing  a  new  leader,  74 

What  reform  has  done  for,  447 
Phonographic  jjostal  card,  .\,  416 
Pliotoyr.iphy,  .\  new  process  in  artistic,  385 

in  America,  Artistic,  411 

on  fruits,  381 
I'lants  tiiat  fjive  light,  118 

that  hide  from  animals,  49 
Poland,  Polish  press  on  risings  in,  218 
Pope  and  Italian  politiis,  The,  qi 
I'orto  Kico's  demand  for  self-government,  169 

Hurting,  with  our  kindness,  374 
Prayer,  Therapeutic  vahie  of,  456 
Printing  scandal.  The  government,  371 

Race  riots  in  New  York,  Lessons  of  the,  136 
Races,  Study  of  vanishing,  248 
Radioactive  animals  and  plants,  383 
"  Kadiobes"  and  tlieir  discoverer,  147 

a  possible  explanation  of  Burke's,  453 

before  Burke,  34S 

More  remarks  on,  246 
Rain-storm,  Feeling  the  pulse  of  a,  212 
Ray-cures,  115 
Religion,  Blurred  otitlines  in,  122 

Imagination  in.  86 

Is  it  a  dangerous  topic  ?  215 
Religions.  Wealth  of  new,  250 
Religious  controversy.  Decay  of,  149 

cooperation,  A  great  conference  for,  458 

emphasis.  The  new,  279 
Revivals,  Tlie  influence  of,  461 
Rockefeller's  gift,  and  business  ethics,  37 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  Radical  forces  in  the, 

Reform  in  the,  120 
Roman  Catholicism,  Human  element'in,  216 
Romance,  The  veering  weathercock  of  popular,  272 
Roosevelt  as  a  reviewer  of  verse,  271 

Submarine  trip,  339 

works  with  the  envoys,  300 
Root,  Elihu,as  Secretary  of  State,  70 
Russia  autocracy  and  party  spirit,  315 

Boycotting  the  new  "douma"  in,  426 

Drama  and  censorship  in,  172 

End  of  tariff  war  with,  405 

Foreign  books  in,  44 

Is  there  any  hoi)e  for  1  1S3 
Russia: 

Domestic  condition,  Trepoff  on,  462 

Need  of  new  allies,  218 

Revolution  in  ? 

Tolstoy,   Heiir 


5j 


72 
iniquity,"  285 


George    and,  "  Russia's  great 


Tolstoy  on  Jewish  question  in,  1S6 

What  the  new  "Douma"  means    for    Russians, 
268 

Useful  books  on,  344 

Zemstvo  congress  and  the  Russian  police,  137 
Russian  diplomacy,  423 

Jews  in  America,  375 

naval  mutiny,  42 

naval  rank  before  and  after,  261 

officers.  Expert  criticism  of,  389 

press  on  peace  prospects,  124 

press  on  the  peace,  462 

reformers  again  baffled  by  the  Czar,  355 

religious  reformation,  Beginnings  of,  86 
Russo-Japanese  War: 

Effects  of  the  Portsmouth  treaty  of  peace,  369 

Naval  authorities  on  naval  battle,  40 

Peace  and  one  of  its  sequels,  125 

Peace  outlook  at  Portsmouth,  233 

Peace  plenipotentiaries  and  reporters,  164 


nYour 

"0    Money 

i.  ^ ' 


M^^ib 


Lea  &  Perrins' 
Sauce 

rue   OPiGiNAt    VvORCESTERSHlRS 


OPEHRItlS.; 


I. 


The  best  kind  of  an  investment — 


nothing  could  be  safer. 

5%  interest 

We  loan  your  money  on  improved  real 
estate  where  it  is  free  from  risk.  Vou  get 
compounded  semi-annually  for  the  exact 
number  of  day.s  your  money  is  deposited, 
and  you  can  withdraw  it  immediately  on 
notification.  Wo  have  followed  this  plan 
for  1 1  years  under  the  same  board  of 
directors  as  at  present. 

Our  free  booklet  gives  the  tacts. 

Calvert  MortgaKe  &  Deposit  Co. 

Dept.  K,  Calvert  UldR  ,  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Peerless 
Seasoning 

This  bottle  with  the 
label  bearing  the 
signature. 

Lea  &  Perrins.  is 
familiar  to  the  pub- 
lic, having  been  on 
the  market  for  more 
than  seventy 
years.  As  a  sea- 
soning it  improves 
more  dishes  than 
any  other  relish  ever 
offered  to  the  public. 
Soups,  Fish,  Meats, 
Game,  Salads,  etc., 
are  made  delicious 
by  i's  proper  use. 
LEA  &  PERRINS' 

SAUCE 
adds   enjoyment   to 
every  dinner. 

John  I>uac«n  *B  Pons ,  *gf1rtf, 
Mow  Tork. 


For  Mending  Things, 
For  Mounting  Pictures, 
For  Your  Scrap  Book, 

Glue,  Paste  or  Mucilage 

in  Deni,  Ison's  Patent  Pin  Tube.  Foil  out  tbe 
pin— you  will  always  find  tlie  con- 
tents in  perfect  concfitioii—air-tiglit. 
No  liriish  required— npply  direct 
from  tlie  tahe.  No  waste— quantity 
perfectly  controlled.  No  sticky 
flnR  rs.  Wliat  an  improvement 
over  the  Klue-pot  and  the  sticky  tiottle ! 

If  Dennison's  Adhesivesarenot  for 
sale  at  your  dealer's,  a  Patent  Pin 
Tube  of  Glue,  Paste  or  Mucilage  will 
be  mailed  on  receipt  of  10  wents. 

Please  address  Dept.  23  at  our 
nearest  store. 

DENMSON 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

The  Tag  Makers. 

nnston.  26  Franklin  81, 
Now  York,  li  John  St. 
I'hlladelphin,  104)7  ChrstnutBU 
Chicago.   I'iS  Franklin  8t. 
St.  Loois,  41S  ^orth  Fourth  St. 


Put  it 

on  and 

Pinch 

it 

Papors  Clin  I  get 
tumjicd  or  lost 
w  h  en  entrusted 
to  I  he  iiHver  let- 
t;ii  grip  of  tlio 


ADPOLE 


Paper  Fastener 


A 

^^^r  1  Ilia  woiiih'rfiil  device  is  the  sinplrst, 

"^  handiest  ftiul  luott  dci>eiuluhle  ot  last- 

eiiers.  It's  the  tolil  that  makes  it  hold. 
Won't  slip  off ;  grips  two  sluvts  as 
(Iriiily  as  twenty.  Nosliarp corners 
to  puK  up  loose  sheets.  l>o<-8irtniar 
papers— lasleiis  neatly  at  comer, 
always  permitting  of  ready  refer- 
ence.    .^lay  be  used  over  ami  over. 

SAMPLES  FKEE 
for  uue  cent  p4>stni(e.     Three  hIzoh,   25 
iH>iit^  II  bu\.  A  t  nit  stutiuner^,  or  hy  mail 
upon  reci'i|>tof  price.       Agcutd  wauled. 

flF.NERAL  SPECIAI.TT  CO., 
m  1    Arcad*  BIdK.,  Philadflphia,  Pa. 


Uooder.^  ot  'Van  Litkbaby  UioksT  uto  tisii«9<.i  tu  luentiou  tbe  publication  wUen  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Trees,  The  transplanting  of  large,  277 
Tshushima  and  "  Nelson's  Year,"  Kchoes  of,  284 
Typewriter,  A  new  shorthand,  119 

Unfit,  The  survival  of  the,  305 
Union  examined,  A  barrier  to,  215 

Vagabond  as  a  literary  type.  The,  342 
Vegetable  juices  and  tuberculosis,  418 
Verse,  A  pnysiological  theory  of,  141 

Wagner's  idea  of  art,  413 

Wallace;  Chief-Engineer,  Why  he  resigned.  36 
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War,  A  good  word  for,  286 
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William  II.,  Predicted  failure  of  policy  of,  57 
Wireless  message.  Trying  to  aim  a,  245 
Woman  in  modern  Italian  fiction,  112 
Women,  Industrial  supremacy  of,  299 

X-Ray  device,  A  new,  455 
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Federal  control  over,  236 
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cism, 85 
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5% 


Increased 
Increased 


Secu  rity 
Income 


A  SSETS  of  $1,750,000  and  New  York  State  Bank- 
■'*•  ing  Department  supervision  protect  our  investors, 
while  the  regular  receipt  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum 
substantially  increases  the  ordinary  income  from  small 
savings.  On  request  we  will  refer  you  to  those  in  your 
own  State  or  immediate  locality  who  have  invested 
throuch  us,  and  we  will  send  you 
full  information  concerning  our 
safe  mail  investment  system,  car- 
rying accounts  of  $25  and  upward. 

Assets $1,750,000 

Surplus  and  Profits,  $150,000 

INDUSTRIAL   SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN  CO. 

1139    BKOADW.IY,    NEW  YORK  CITY 


Hammer  the  Hammer 

and  convince  yourself  that  it  is  not  one  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  tl:e  "  went-off-by-.Tccident "  kind. 
"The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating";  the 
pruof  in  this  case  is  in  the  trying. 

Iyer  Johnson 


Safety  Automatic  Revolver 


cannot  be  discharged  unless  you 

pull  the  trigger.     It  is  so  ct)ii- 

stnicted    that    the    hammer 

cannot     possibly    come     in 

contact  with    the    firing   pin 

unless  the  trigger  is  prilled  all  the  way  back  —  true  of  no  other  revolv 

Our  Free  Booklet, "Shots,"  tells  the  "why  "—tells  you  whyit's  safe,  whyit'a  accu- 
rate and  why  it's  reliable— gladly  sent  on  request,  together  with  our  handsome  caulogue. 

For  sale  by  all   leading   Hardware   and   Sporting    Goods   dealers. 
Hammer.  $5.00  Hammerless.  $6.00 

Look  for  our  name  on  the  barrel  and  the  owl's   head  on  the  grip. 

IVER    JOHNSON'S    ARMS    AND    CYCLE  WORKS 
148  River  Street,  Fitchburg,   Mass. 

New  York  Office :  99  Chambers  Street 
JVlakers  of  Iver  Johnson  Bicycles  and  Single  Barrel  Shotguns 


theLarkin  idea  saves  money 

% 20  RETAI L  VAll)  E  FOR  $  10       ^^ 


The  double  cost  of  buying  from  your  retailer  is  convincingly  demonstrated 
by  a  single  Larkin  Factory-to-Family  purchase.    The  middlemen's  expenses  and 
profits  are  saved  and  given  you  in  a  $10.00  Premium 
free  with  each  810.00  order  of  ^„-J~^ 


c-rzfii^^^ 


Laundry  and  Toilet  Soapg,  Toilet  Articles 
Coffee,    TesM,    Spicea,    Extracts,    Baking  Powde 

and  other  daily  needs. 

All  users  appreciate  Larkin  purity  and  superior  I 
quality  and  are  enthusiastic  friends  —  ask  them.' 

A  $10.00  Lamp  Free 

—  either  one  of  these  —  with  $10.00  worth  of  I-arkin 
Products.  Unexcelled  for  beauty  in  design  and 
finish.  Larkin  Premiums  number  nearly  900  — 
made  by  leading  manufacturers.  You  can  furnish 
your  home  completely,  comfortably  and  elegantly 
without  cost. 

For  thirty  years  the  Larkin  Idea  has  successfully 
aided  thousands  of  families  annually— it  can  help 
you.  Thirty  Days'  Trial  on  all  goods.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

Send  Postal  for  New  Premium  List  72 


X.- 


m 


and  Larkin   Product  Booklet, 
interest  to  tell  you. 


We  have  more  of 


EstabUshed,  1875.    LzttifCStX   C^^     Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


GINSENG 


culture  is  the  "Only  Way"  to  make 
big  money  on  littlo  capital.  One 
acre  is  worth  $40,000,  and  yields 
more  revenue  than  a  100-acre  farm, 
with  one-tenth  the  work.  My  method  of  culture  and  t'O- 
0PEK.4TIVE  PLAN  enable  you  to  take  life  easy  and  live  in 
comfort  on  the  large  income  from  a  small  garden.  Wiite 
to-day.     T.  H.  SI  TTON,   150  Sherwood  Ave.,  Loai»viIle,  Kr. 


The  Lost 


WEDDING  RING 


Hearl-to-hfoit    talks     on 
marriage  and  its  pitfalla. 
By  Kev.  Cortland   3l.>ei8. 
l6rao,  cloth,  75c.   Funk  &  Wagnalla  Company  .  Tubs..  N.  Y. 


ESTABLISHED   1843 


$2.00  per  100,  Charges  Prepaid 


Why  pay  more  for  your  Smokes  when  you 
can  get  HAVANA  TOBIES,  hand- made, 
long  filler,  direct  from  the  makers  that  are  guar- 
anteed to  give  satisfaction  or  your  money  refunded? 
Sample  box  of  50,  prepaid,  $1.00.  State  shade 
desired — light,  dark  or  medium. 

CHARLES  RUGG  ®.  SON,  Blairsville,  Pa. 


EXACT  SIZE  AND  SHAPE 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digi!St  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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FasyQiair 


In  this  vtiluiiiD,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  i-oiieci 
use  of  words,  tlie  Funk  A  WagnallB  Staiidaid  Dictionary  i;. 
consulted  «s  arbiter. 

•■\V.  A.  W.,"  Nebraska  City.  Nebr.— "  Is  tlie  plinise 
'  He  Is  iu  bui^iiiess  for  liiinself  '  grainuiatically  correct  V  " 

The  sentence  is  grammatically  correct,  the 
idiomatic  expression  "(or  liiiuself"  meaning 
"  not  a.ssociated  with  others  as  partners." 

'■  K.  T.  H."  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— "As  the  owner  of  sev- 
eral dictioiiaiies  I  am  someiiiiies  Kn'atly  perplexed  on 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  separate  certain 
words,  especially  wlien  tliese  words  me  coiiiposed  of 
more  than  one  element,  as  in  Mputh-lumse,"  'news- 
staiKi,'  'schoolroom.'  They  seem  to  make  no  distinc- 
tion iK'tween  the  nyphen  when  used  to  divide  W()rd.s  for 
pronunciation  and  when  used  to  denote  a  hyphenated 
com|Hiund  word.  I><its  the  'Standaiil  Dictionary'  do 
the  same  thing  '(  " 

Tlie  Standard  Dictionary  does  not  do  the 
.sanu'  thing.  In  order  to  overcome  the  very 
dirtiiiiliy  which  piTplcxes  "  V.  T.  H.,"  its  edi- 
tors used  tiic  so-called  (iermaii  double  hyphen 
ti)  desigiuite  all   hyphenated  componnd  words. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  Standard's 
system  of  comimmiding  words,  from  the^l?Mm- 
cnii  JiiiiriitiL  of  Eiliicntidii  (^St.  Jjoiiis  and  Mil- 
waukee, Sept.,  1905),  will  no  doubt  prove  of 
general  interest : 

About  Compound  \Vur<lH. 

II.    11.    M„r. 

Hen-  is  a  distinction  that  must  be  readily  noticed  : 
"  .V  man  who  wears  a  )ihic  vimt  Is  called  a  Jdufcoat, 
and  ri<lU<ail  is  the  connnon  form  of  the  name  of  a 
duck  with  a  ihIIkikI.'"  Notice  when  the  words  are 
written  together  and  when  they  are  written  sepanitely. 
Again,  take  lirick  )itiusi  and  hrich-jiind.  In  hviih 
hiiunr  the  words  are  written  separately  l)ecause  the 
word  III  ick  is  a  simple  adjective  nioUiOer,  telling  some- 
thing about  the  word  liausr.  In  lirick-jicird,  however, 
liiitl.  d(«'S  not  modify  (like  a  simph;  adjective)  unrd. 
but  the  two  words  mean  a  certain  place.  Notice  that 
this  dIstlncMon  is  based  on  the  grannnatlcal  relation  of 
the  Word  or  words.  The  Standard  Dictionary  Company, 
aftera  consultutlon  on  the  part  of  its  writers,  and  also 
after  u  cun-ful  examination  of  all  other  great  diction- 
aries, decided  Upon  a  svstem  of  compounding  words. 
Then  they  pliu'ed  at  the  head  of  this  particular  depart- 
ment an  able  siiid  i-uiliieiit  specla.isl.  It  is  the  first 
dictionary  that  has  alteiiipled  anything  like  systematic 
treatment  of  comiKiund  words. 

.\s  iiidic:ited  ulmve,  the  distinction  is  based  uiion 
grummatlci.l  relation.  7o-(/<i/y  is  a  compound  word 
because  In  din-s  not  iiiiHllfv.  like  an  adjective,  the  word 
i/<ij/.  .1/(1/1  xn  ntiit  is  nut  w  litten  as  a  com|)ound  word 
liecaus*',  strict ly  s|ieaklng,  iimii  niodllles,  or  tells  some- 
thing nlwul  .'•r/ivn//.  TI.e  dictionary  gives  maii- 
servanl,  hwwever,  in  the  regular  vi«'abulary  place,  and 
in  s(N-:ikiiig  of  some  exceptions,  the  authors  say: 
"Some  naini's  that  are  un<|uestloMal>ly  compoinids  In 
their  nature  have  never  been  so  written,  and  ll  wnuld 
bt'  iM'dantic  to  Ins.st  liiat  they  K:iou;d  I.e."  I'.ut  they 
give  us  an  excellent  and  slm;i!e  system  to  follow. 

Here  are  three  simple  rules  l;ilil  dnwii  and  followed 
by  the  Standurd  I)icli<mary  : 

1.  .\ll  wordH  Hhtitdd  In-  MCiiitriiti'  ultcn  imed  In  rctfulur 
■  nininiiilicul  reljilion  iind  I'lmHlructinn,  unlcHs  tlie.\  are 
Joiutl.^  iipplied  iu  hoiuc  iirl>itrjir>  wiiy. 

!!.  Aliniirniul  iisHociiitUin  of  words  Kcncriilb'  iDdiciitCH 
uullU'Htion  in  sensi',  nml  honce  comiioundinu  in  form. 

8.  No  ex|>ressii>n  in  lli>>  binKUJiKc  hIioiiM  iver  be  rliiinuid 
from  twoiir  more  wonU  intu  ime  mithcr  liyidiened  or  sulld) 
without  ('))hni.M>  of  Hi'DNe. 


FOR  ALCOHOLISM 


No  Suffering 


No  Injections 


No  Detention  from   Business 


NO    BAD    AFTER    EFFECTS 

ALCOHOLIC   CRAVING    OVERCOME   IN    FORTY-EIGHT   HOURS 

ALL    DRUG    ADDICTIONS    SUCCESSFULLY    TREATED 


Indorsed  by  Spocial  Committee  of  the  LoEislature  of  New  York  in  May, 

-  - ■    rid. 


Many  Prominent  Men  and  Women  Throughout  the  Wof 


1905,  and  by 


Lady 


"  I  liave  carefully  watched  the  cases  which,  durinjj  these  past  few  months, 

'UCUDV     OnUCDOCT    I'sss'^'l  under  his  care,  and  am  ijuite  prepared  to  state  that  Dr.  Oppen- 

nQ|t|({  I      oUWItnuL  I     neimer  has  accomplished  what  he  undertook  to  carry  out.    I  frankly  own 

that  at  tirst  I  was  skeptical  as  to  what  the  result  would  be.    I  had  seen  so 

OF  London,  England,  many  failures,  and  had  hitherto  little  faith  in  such  remedies;  but  from  the 

Writes  ■  '^'^'^^  ^^^'  Oppef  heimer  maintained  that  what  he  would  undertake  to  do 

was  to  kill  the  urgent  desire  and  craving  which  a  patient  might  have  for 

stimulants,  and  that  he  would  restore  iiim  to  health.'" 

REPRESENTATIVE  PHYSICIANS  in  each  city  of  the  United  States  administer  the 
Oppenheimer  Treatment.  Write  for  the  name  and  address  of  the  physician  iii 
your  locality. 

For  autograph  letters  indorsing  the  Oppenheimer  Treatment,  cut  out  this  coupon  and  mail  to  the 

Oppenheimer  Institute 

159  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City 

NAME „ 


(E) 


ADDRESS. 


N 


ERVOUSNESS 


Exhausted   or   Debilitated 
Nerve  Force  from  any  Cause. 

Relieved  by  WINCHESTER'S  HYPOPHOSPHITES  OF  LIME  AND  SODA 

(Dr.   J.   F.   Churchii.i.'s   Formula)    and    WINCHESTER'S    SPECIFIC    PILL 

Thoy  euntalii  no  .^leroiiry,   Ir»n,  CantliurldeN,  Sforphin,  Strychnia,  Opium,  Alcohol,  etc. 

The  Specifio  Pill  is  purely  vegetable,  has  been  tested  and  prescribed  1)7  phj-sicians,  and  has  proven  to  be  the 
bust,  safest,  and  most  efl'ictive  treatment  kn  wn  to  medical  science  for  restoriiiir  Vitality,  no  matter  boworlKiually 
impaired,  as  it  reaches  the  root  of  the  ailment.  Our  remedies  are  the  best  of  their  kind,  and  contain  only  the  best 
and  purest  ingredients  that  monty  can  bn.v  and  science  produce  ;  therefore  we  cannot  offer  free  samples. 

Price.  ONE^DOLLAR  per  Box.  ^^  HuiTibug,  C.  0.  D.,  or  Treatment  Scheme. 

DrDQnUAl  flPIMiriNR  ■  "•^''*'"  '^"s:  I  liave  used  a  bottle  of  your  Hypophosphites  of  Manpaiiose  for  liver  and  kidney 
runwUlinL  Uni'lUllO  ■  lomplalnts  in  my  own  person  and  rereiveil  much  beneUt,  so  I  will  enclose  five  dollarsand  will 
a-k  you  to  s-eiid  inr  i^  riiuili  lis  you  can  by  express  prepaid  for  that  amount,  until  we  can  pet  it  through  the  regular  channels, 
I  ani  eonlidint  it  is  just  "  hut  1  have  been  in  search  of  for  many  years.  I  am  prescribing  your  Hypophosphites  of  Lime  and 
.Soda,  and  om  pleased  with  the  preparation.  Yours  eiiicerely  t>r.  T.  J.  WEST. 

I  know  of  no  remedy  in  the  whole  Materia  Medica  eq\ial  to  your  Specific  1111  for  Nervous  Debility.— APOLPH  BEHRE. 
M.n..  Professor  of  Orpunlc  Clicniistry  ami  Physiology,  New  Yoru. 

'^'^"I'ureK.iert'''    Winchcster  &.  Co.,  Chemists,  609  Beekman  BIdg.,  N.Y.  Tsss.""* 


"A   Dainty   Story.   Quite   o  \i  t   of    the   Comnrvon" 

"  It  is  a  dainty  little  story,  and  quite  out  of  the  common.     It  furnishes  an  hour's  enjoyable  reading,  and  can 
not  fail  to  move  tender  feelings  as  well  as  to  cause  smiles."— Dai'j/  Jiveiiintj  Telegraph,  Phila. 

The  Transfiguration  of  Niss  Philura 

This  clever  story  is  based  on  the  theory  that  every  physical  need  and  every  desire  of 
the  human  heart  can  be  claimed  and  received  from  the  "  Encircling  Good  "  by  the  true 
believer.  By  Fi.orfnce  Morse  Kingsley,  author  of  "Titus,"  "Stephen,"  "Prisoners  of 
the  Sea,"  etc.     izmo,  cloth,  dainty  binding.     40  cents. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


NETW  YORK 


for    Liquor   and 

Drugf  Using 

A  scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skilfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  speciahsts  for  the  past  25  years. 

At   tha   following  Kmeley   ln»tltutea : 


lllritiln  ^ItHni,  Alk. 
lliit  ■^iirliiit'.,  Ark. 
Sail  trmirlM'o.  Csl. 
IlilO  Tlarkrl  SI. 
>^i<«(   llHvrn,  Cnnn. 


1>*<.lilnKl<»<,  i>.  ('. 

-.MI   N.  (  n|>llol  SI. 
Dwilthi,  III. 
nttrlon  ,  lull. 
rUlnli-ld,  Ind. 
}irt  VlulnrM,  Ir. 


riirllniiil,  y\r. 
I.rilnvtoii,  II1U.R. 
81.  l.iMiU,  Tilt. 

isty.t   l.oriii.l  SI. 
Norlh  Connajr.  N.  II. 
HulTali.,  N.  Y. 


»hlli-  ruin.,  N.  V. 
Ciihinihii*,  O. 

10S7  \.  Ilrnnl.iin  Atr. 
rblladrliihlR,  l>>. 

SI'.'  N.  Ilri.«d  SI. 


Ilnrrlsburn,  I'a. 
ritUlMire.  Til. 

4-2IC>  Kifth  Ate 
rruvldi'urt',  It  I. 
Salt  I.aki- nil.  Hall 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


REPUBLICAN    OPPOSITION   TO    PRESIDENT 

ROOSEVELT. 

''  I  '  HE  speech  of  Senator  Foraker  before  the  Ohio  Republican 
•■•  convention  and  the  failure  of  the  convention  to  indorse  well- 
known  policies  of  the  President  seem  generally  taken  to  mean  that 
there  will  be  another  stubborn  contest  on  several  important  ques- 
tions between  the  President  and  the  leaders  of  his  party  in  the  ap- 
proaching session  of  Congress.  Thus  the  Springfield  Republican 
(Ind.),  which  is  a  keen  discerner  of  matters  political,  declares  that 
"nothing  is  more  certain"  than  such  a  situation,  and  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  interprets  Foraker's  remarks  as  "  tanta- 
mount to  serving  notice  on  the  President  that  .  .  .  the  Old  Sena- 
torial Guard  will  fight  him."  The  most  prominent  Republican  pa- 
per in  Ohio,  the  Cleveland  Leader,  accuses  Foraker  of  having 
placed  himself  "  in  the  attitude  of  questioning  the  President's  wis- 
dom and  loyalty  to  party  principles."  These  comments  are  all 
based  on  the  belief  that  the  President  will  persist  in  forcing  to  the 
front  his  plans  to  revise  the  tariff  and  to  vest  in  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  an  enlarged  control  over  railroad  rates.  "  The 
President,"  says  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  {\x\i\,),  "  is  known 
to  be  practically  committed  to  some  measure  of  relief"  on  the  tar- 
iff question  ;  and  as  T/te  PevicTi/  of  Reviews  claims,  the  people  are 
with  good  reason  relying  upon  him  "  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  ob- 
tain satisfactory  legislation  "  touching  the  railroads  and  all  other 
"  corporations  doing  an  interstate  business."  On  the  other  hand, 
as  T/te  Journal  of  Cotnmerce,  of  New  York,  and  other  papers 
point  out,  the  "standpatter  "  and  attorneys  and  friends  in  Congress 
of  the  railroads  are  determined  to  resist  all  attempts  to  change  the 
laws  regarding  these  matters.  In  fact  their  position  is  understood 
to  be  exactly  as  Senator  Foraker  stated  it  to  be  in  his  speech 
above  referred  to.  This  position,  which,  as  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  (Rep.)  asserts,  is  non-partizan,  but  entirely  American, 
is,  in  the  words  of  the  Senator,  as  follows  : 

"There  is  a  large  deficit  in  our  revenues.  We  must  find  a  way 
to  remedy  this.  Economy,  reciprocity,  and  tariff  revision  have  all 
been  suggested.     The  strictest  economy  consistent  with  the  public 


welfare  will  govern  in  making  up  the  appropriation  bills,  but  the 
country  is  growing  and  its  demands  on  tlie  public  treasury  are  so 
rapidly  increasing  that  it  is  doubtful  if  relief  can  be  secured  merely 
by  retrenchment.  There  can  be  no  reciprocity  treaties  considered 
by  the  Senate  unless  the  President  first  negotiates  them.  The 
initiative  is  with  him.  But  if  he  should  find  himself  able  to  make 
such  treaties  the  Senate,  I  am  sure,  would  not  ratify  them  unless 
it  were  found  on  examination  that  they  did  not  seriously  injure 
any  important  American  industry 

"It  can  be  regarded  as  settled  that  no  important  changes,  if 
any,  are  likely  to  be  made  in  the  tariff  by  treaties  of  any  kind,  cer- 
tainly not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the 
revenues,  and  that  we 
must  find  some  other 
way  than  by  reciprocity 
to  make  up  our  deficit. 
Sooner  or  later  there 
will  be  revision  of  the 
tariff,  for  the  Republi- 
can party,  while  unalter- 
ably committed  to  pro- 
tection, is  not  wedded  to 
schedules,  and  will  not 
hesitate  to  make  changes 
in  rates  when  changed 
conditions  make  it  nec- 
essary to  do  so. 

"  It  has  been  charged 
that  freight  rates  are 
too  high,  that  rebates 
are  secretly  given,  and 
that  discriminations  are 
practised,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed that  all  these  evils 
shall  be  cured  by  con- 
ferring the  rate-making 
power  on  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Com- 
mission. .  .  .  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  to  reme- 
dy these  abuses  the  rate- 
making  power  should  be  conferred  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. A  better  way  may  be  found  of  making  these  rates  tlian  that 
now  in  vogue,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  for  Congress  to  pro- 
vide it  by  entrusting  such  a  complicated  and  important  duty  to  any 
such  agency  of  its  creation  as  has  been  proposed.  To  take  con- 
trol of  the  rate-making  power  is  to  take  charge  of  the  revenues  of 
the  roads.  If  the  Government  is  to  determine  how  much  money 
a  railroad  shall  be  allowed  to  make  it  must  of  necessity  determine 
also  what  expenditure  shall  be  permitted.  None  of  these  things 
can  be  escaped,  and  none  of  them  can  be  done  by  the  Government 
so  well  as  they  are  now  being  done  by  the  companies  themselves." 

Senator  Foraker  has  raised  a  clean-cut  issue,  and  the  question  is 
now  being  asked.  Which  side  will  surrender  in  case  a  clash  occurs 
or  is  threatened.''  Of  course  the  answer  must  await  the  publica- 
tion of  the  President's  message.  But  in  the  mean  while  many  con- 
jectures are  being  made  on  the  probable  course  of  events.  The 
Journal  of  Commerce  believes  that  nothing  will  be  done  as  to  the 
tariff  this  winter,  because  the  President  and  other  prominent  Re- 
publicans realize  that  the  agitation  that  has  been  going  on  has 
been  "  calculated  to  produce  division  in  Congress  rather  than  to 
bring  a  majority  together  in  support  of  any  measure  that  can  be 
proposed."  The  Savannah  AWi/j  (Dem.)  is  of  the  opinion  that 
"the  President  and  the  Senate  are  not  going  to  get  together"  on 


SENATOR   FORAKER    (REP.) 

He  opposes  the  President's  plan  for  clothing 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with 
power  over  railway  rates,  and  intimates  that  the 
Senate  is  not  likely  to  ratify  any  reciprocity 
treaties  in  the  coming  session  of  Congress. 
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AN    OUTBREAK. 


Big  Chief  Foraker  joins  the  Hostiles. 

—  Maybell  in  tlie  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


the  railroad  problem  or  any  of 
the  other  questions  in  dispute. 
The  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  Boston  Herald  (Ind), 
however,  thinks  that  there  is  a 
possibility  of  harmonious  and 
effective  action  through  a  sur- 
render on  the  part  of  President 
Roosevelt,  who,  he  claims,  "  will 
pause  where  party  organization 
stops  the  way."  He  may  be  in 
favor,  continues  this  writer,  "of 
fixing  rates  "and  "of  reducing 
the  tariff,"  but  "  it  is  a  curious 
and  interesting  fact  that  when- 
ever the  opposing  forces  reach 
the  point  where  there  must  be 
an  outbreak  or  submission,  it  is 
not  the  Senate,  but  the  Pres- 
ident, who  makes  the  conces 
sion."      So,  according    to   The 

y/<?;v/^/'j- correspondent,  the  tariff  will  not  be  interfered  with,  while 
as  to  railroad  legislation  : 

"  The  result  of  the  situation  will  be  a  compromise  measure  which 
will  save  the  railroads  from  the  evil  with  which  they  were  threat- 
ened by  the  President,  and  which  may  possibly  be  of  service  to 
the  community.  This  legislation,  however,  will  not  be  in  the  least 
like  that  which  has  been  urged  by  iMr.  Roosevelt,  and  yet  it  is  not 
to  be  assumed  from  this  that  the  session  will  end  without  a  claim 
on  the  part  of  the  administration  that  the  President  has  once  more 
overcome  his  antagonists.  While  he  bends  to  the  opposition  in 
order  to  save  his  party  from  friction  and  disorganization,  or  from 
possible  disruption,  he  does  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  peo- 
ple believe  that  he  has  triumphed." 

The  Pirooklyn  AV/.^'-A- ( Ind.),  however,  is  convinced  that  President 
Roosevelt  will  make  no  concessions  and  will  listen  to  no  compro- 
mises, but  will  accomplish  all  his  aims  and  desires  by  the  force  of 
that  courage  which  he  has  displayed  at  every  crisis  in  his  public 
career.  The  Eagle  cites  one  of  his  acts  as  (Governor  of  New  York 
to  illustrate  what  may  be  expected  of  him  in  case  he  meets  oppo- 
sition from  leaders  of  his  party  at  Washington  this  winter.  As  the 
stanchly  administration  paper,  the  New  York  Tribune,  .seems  to 
think  that  the  President  may  rely  upon  Democratic  support  to  sup- 


plement any  lack  of  Republican  votes,  which  is  the  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  The  Eagle's  story,  we  repeat  it  in  full : 

"The  papers  which  recall  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  accepted  a  snub- 
bing, last  winter  and  spring,  and  from  that  also  argue  that  he  will 
not  resent  like  hostile  or  contemptuous  treatment  by  the  Senate, 
at  its  coming  session,  fail  to  remember  what  he  did  when  he  was 
Governor  of  New  York.  He  then  put  through  measures  which  the 
vested  interests  on  which  the  Republican  party  here  relied  sturdily 
opposed.  He  afterward  called  the  legislature  in  extra  session,  and 
told  those  vested  interests  that  he  would  sign  these  obnoxious 
bills,  left  on  his  hands,  unless  they  consented  to  measures  which  he 
liked  a  little  better,  but  which  they  disliked  not  much  less  than 
they  did  those  he  had  forced  through.  By  using  the  bills  which  he 
re.served,  as  a  club,  at  the  extra  session,  he  forced  his  preferred 

terms  upon  the  corporations,  and  made  them  support  him 

"  We  do  not  know  whether  he  will  do  this  or  not.  He  has  plenty 
of  courage,  but  he  has  also  given  the  impression  of  an  abounding 
discretion,  which  has  been  called  the  better  part  of  valor.  How 
far  this  discretion  will  lead  him  to  stoop  or  crouch  remains  to  be 
seen.  He  has  the  Republican  platform  of  1894  on  his  side,  but  he 
has  the  large  majority  of  Senators  of  the  Republican  party  against 
him  on  the  subjects  of  reciprocity  and  of  tariff  reduction  which 

were  promised  in  that  platform, 
gingerly,  to  be  sure,  but  prom- 
ised. He  has  renounced  a  sec- 
ond election  beyond  the  appar- 
ent possibility  of  retracting  his 
renunciation.  He  is  aware  that 
Messrs.  Fairbanks,  Foraker. 
and  others  regard  him  as  an 
interloper,  within  the  party,  but 
for  only  a  fixed  period,  and 
themselves  as  the  managers  and 
monitors  of  that  party  in  per- 
manence. 

"  We  are  not  now  discussing 
either  reciprocity  or  tariff  reduc- 
tion. We  are  only  noticing  a 
widening  divergence  between 
the  President  and  the  Repub- 
lican Senate,  with  the  fact  that 
the  defiance  sounded  by  Messrs. 
Foraker  and  Fairbanks  will 
have  to  be  met  by  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, if  he  does  not  succumb  to 
it.  If  he  succumbs  to  it.  he  will 
show  an  estimate  of  his  spirit 


A.\    OHIO    VIEW   OF   THK    I  A  R  1 1- 1 
SITUATION. 

—Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 


THE  ABSENT-MINDED  FISHERMAN. 

Uncle  Sam— "  It's  strange  they  don't  bite!" 

—  Maybell  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

•'STANDING    PAT." 
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less  than  that  which  he  has  encouraged  in  the  past,  and  unlike 
that  which  he  showed  when  confronting  the  State  Senate  of  his 
party  in  Albany  while  he  was  Governor." 


TRYING  TO  RESTORE  THE  ARMY 
"CANTEEN." 

WHILE  the  American  army  has  a  clear  record  of  unbroken 
military  triumphs,  its  contests  with  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  have, 
thus  far,  ended  with  the  white  ribbon  floating  triumphantly  over 
the  field.  We  learn  from  the  press,  however,  that  the  army  is 
planning  a  new  campaign  and,  as  the  Norfolk  Vir-ginian- Pilot 
says,  "  Congress  at  its  next  session  will  be  asked  to  reconsider  its 
action  in  passing  the  anticanteen  law."  The  W.  C.  T.  U.,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  said  to  be  preparing  to  strengthen  the  law  by  an 
amendment  that  will  make  its  operation  as  effective  against  the 
"  officers'  mess  "  as  it  has  been  against  the  "  canteen  "  of  the  pri- 
vates. The  daily  press,  as  has  often  been  noticed  in  these  col- 
umns, are  largely  on  the  canteen  side  of  the 
argument.  The  religious  and  temperance 
press  will  undoubtedly  be  heard  from  in  due 
time.  Maj.-Gen.  James  F.  Wade,  command- 
ing the  Division  of  the  Atlantic,  claims  that 
a  "large  majority  of  the  officers  are  in  favor 
of  the  reestablishment  of  the  canteen,"  while 
the  Woman's  Army  and  Navy  League,  a  so- 
ciety composed  of  the  mothers,  wives,  sis- 
ters, and  daughters  of  the  officers  in  the  serv- 
ice, have  placed  themselves  frankly  on  record 
and  are  now  devoting  their  best  efforts  to 
secure  for  the  private  soldiers  their  old  rights 
as  to  the  use  of  beer  and  light  wines  at  the 
canteen.  The  reasons  given  by  the  army  au- 
thorities for  the  restoration  of  the  canteen 
are  that  since  its  abolition  all  crimes,  dis- 
orders, and  diseases  which  are  traceable  to 
dissipation  have  increased  among  the  private 
soldiers.  Under  the  old  system  the  soldiers 
who  drank  resorted  to  the  canteen  to  quench 
their  thirst,  where  they  were  protected  from 
drunkenness  and  extravagance  by  the  respect- 
ability of  their  surroundings  and  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  who  were  always  on  guard.  Hence,  General 
Wade  declares,  "  more  men  remained  at  the  post,  kept  better 
dressed,  and  had  more  money  and  self-respect."  But  now,  contin- 
ues the  General : 

"  Any  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  conditions  at  an  army  post 
knows  that  there  are  always  just  outside  the  lines  of  the  reserva- 
tion a  number  of  low-class  saloons.  The  proprietors  of-  these  use 
every  means  in  their  power  to  attract  the  trade  of  the  soldiers. 
They  maintain  so-called  concert  halls,  and  in  many  cases  not  only 
countenance  but  maintain  a  number  of  women  of  the  lowest  type 
to  hang  around  and  lure  the  men  into  spending  their  money.  This 
is  the  feature  that  we  most  deplore. 

"  In  a  great  many  posts  it  is  only  a  question  of  crossing  the  street 
when  the  soldier  is  outside  of  the  reservation  and  he  can  find 
plenty  of  places  in  which  to  get  a  drink.  The  proprietors  of  these 
dives  or  saloons  are  only  too  willing  to  give  the  soldier  credit.  He 
can  always  run  an  account  with  them  far  beyond  any  amount  he 
would  be  justified  in  assuming.  Then  when  pay-day  comes,  once 
a  month  or  once  in  two  months,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  soldier, 
who  is  generally  a  man  of  strict  honor  in  money  matters,  goes  to 
settle  up.  The  result  is  that  after  he  has  paid  his  debts  he  cele- 
brates the  event  by  taking  a  number  of  drinks  and  spending  what 
little  he  has  left.  This  does  not  worry  him  very  much  because  he 
knows  he  can  start  a  fresh  account  the  next  day,  but  nevertheless 
it  is  a  very  regrettable  condition  of  affairs.  The  saloon-keeper, 
you  see,  practically  gets  all  the  money.  The  soldier  does  all  the 
■work  and  takes  the  punishment." 

Thus,  thinks  the  Kansas  City  6"/^^,  "  the  abolition  of  the  canteen 


does  not  remove  liquor  from  the  reach  of  the  soldiers."  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  made  to  appear  by  Gen.  Frederick  Grant  that  sol- 
diers are  more  given  to  excessive  drinking  now  than  formerly,  for 
in  his  recent  annual  report  he  makes  the  statement  "  that  fully 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  trials  of  enlisted  men  (during  the  last  year) 
were  due  to  the  use  of  bad  liquor  dispensed  to  our  soldiers  by  men 
who  conduct  dens  of  vice  in  the  vicinity  of  military  posts."  So 
the  question  "promises  to  be  a  live  one  when  Congress  assembles," 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Montgomery  Advertise?-,  which  urges  that 
body  to  "  look  upon  the  subject  from  a  common-sense  standpoint." 


A 


MAJ.-GEN.   JAMES    F.    WADE, 

Who   is  making  strenuous  efforts  for  the 
restoration  of  the  canteen. 


THE    PRESIDENT   AND   THE    RAILROAD    PASS. 

LMOST  in  the  face  of  the  semiofficial  announcement  made  a 
short  time  ago  that  President  Roosevelt  would  accept  no 
more  favors  from  railroads,  comes  the  report  that  he  still  continues 
to  ask  for  and  to  receive  free  transportation,  both  for  business  and 
pleasure  trips.     This  story,  which  has  created  no  end  of  surprise, 
sharp  criticism,  and  various  other    kinds  of 
comment,  first  appeared  in  The  Railroad  Ga- 
zette^ of  New  York,  and  is  as  follows  : 

"The  major-domo  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  communicated  by  long-distance 
telephone  to  a  trunk-line  president  the  follow- 
ing information  and  request:  The  President, 
with  certain  public  officers  and  friends,  de- 
sires to  leave  Washington  on  a  date  named  for 
a  trip  through  several  States  and  stopping  at 
specified  cities.  For  this  purpose  he  wants  a 
special  train,  and  suggests  for  his  own  use  a 
certain  private  car  which  he  has  already  used 
and  which  suits  him.  He  would  also  like  to 
have  a  certain  porter,  name  given,  who  had 
served  him  before  and  whom  he  liked.  A  list 
of  special  supplies  for  the  dining-car,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  commissary,  was  also 
submitted.  The  railroad  president  assured 
the  President's  representative  that  a  plan 
would  be  immediately  prepared  in  full  detail 
and  forwarded  by  mail. 

"  This  was  done  without  delay.  The  spe- 
cial private  car  asked  for  was  at  the  time  in 
far  distant  service,  and  therefore  unavailable, 
but  it  happened  that  quite  an  exact  duplicate 
could  be  put  at  the  President's  disposal. 
Neither  was  the  particular  porter  to  be  had.  Circumstances  had 
led  to  a  transfer  to  his  racial  volatilities  to  another  sphere  of  serv- 
ice and  entertainment.  With  these  exceptions  a  schedule  was 
made  in  full  detail,  giving  arriving  and  leaving  times  and  complying 
with  all  of  the  President's  suggestions. 

"The  last  sentence  in  the  communication  informed  the  major- 
domo  that  a  nominal  charge  of  $50  a  day  would  be  made  for  this 
special  train,  fully  officered  and  provisioned.  It  was  really  a 
*  nominal '  charge,  being  less  than  cost.  Nevertheless  it  produced 
an  immediate  reply  and  protest— by  telephone:  There  was  no 
authorized  appropriation  of  public  funds  for  such  an  expenditure^ 
and  the  President  could  not  possibly  afford  to  pay  it  from  his  pri- 
vate purse.  Unless  the  service  could  be  furnished  gratuitously  it 
would  not  be  acceptable.  Railroad  presidents  are  not  hard  bar- 
gainers with  powerful  rulers,  and  in  this  case  the  reply  was  cordial 
and  reassuring — no  charge  would  be  made  for  the  service." 

So  shocking  is  "  the  impropriety  "  of  the  conduct  attributed  to 
President  Roosevelt  in  this  story  that  the  New  York  7>'w^j- de- 
clines, "  in  default  of  proof  and  specification,"  to  believe  it.  In  the 
first  place,  as  this  paper  points  out,  the  President,  by  accepting  the 
courtesies  named  from  railroads,  would  violate  the  federal  statute 
which  forbids  common  carriers  to  give  "  special  rates,  rebates, 
drawbacks,  or  any  other  device  to  discriminate  between  patrons." 
In  the  second  place,  he  would  belie  his  own  record  and  be  doing  a 
great  injustice  to  himself,  whom  the  people  "  have  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  as  a  deadhead  in  anything";  and  in  the  third 
place,  he  would   be   acting  in  bold  and  open  opposition  to  the 
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movement  which,  as  the  Portland  Oregonian  shows,  now  practi- 
cally amounts  to  "an  antipass  crusade  in  many  States."  The 
Oregonian.  in  contrasting  the  recent  conduct  of  other  high  public 
officials  with  the  charges  which  have  been  brought  against  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  says : 

"  When  Governor  Folk  started  for  Portland  with  all  his  Missouri 
colonels,  he  told  the  newspapers  that  he  would  pay  his  fare.  The 
public  applauded,  and  the  independent  young  Governor  bought  a 
round-trip  ticket,  journeyed  across  the  continent,  attended  by  his 
brilliant  and  smiling  staff,  launched  a  healthy  Presidential  boom, 
and  got  back  to  Jefferson  City  a  poorer  but  happier  man.  It  was 
a  fine  example  for  the  Executive  of  a  great  State  to  set  for  the 
benefit  of  his  official  household.  It  was  also  profitable  for  the  rail- 
roads. The  colonels  all  had  to  pay  their  way,  too.  It  costs  some- 
thing to  be  a  Missouri  colonel.  But  then  no  doubt  it  is  worth  all 
it  cost. 

"The  action  of  Governor  Folk  is  an  illustration  of  another 
movement  of  the  times.  An  antipass  crusade  is  on  in  many  States. 
In  Nebraska,  Governor  Mickey  has  sternly  reprehended  the  rail- 
roads for  corrupting  public  officials  by  their  insidious  pass  system  ; 
and  both  parties  have  placed  themselves  on  record,  in  eloquent 
resolutions,  denouncing  the  evil.  (Governor  Hanly,  of  Indiana, 
who  is  something  of  a  reformer  himself,  and  who  recently  dismissed 
the  State  Auditor  from  office  because  he  had  gambled  away  the 
public  money  at  Tom  Taggart's  French  Lick  Springs,  has  dug  up 
a  statute  prohibiting  office-holders  from  riding  on  passes.  In  Kan- 
sas it  has  been  discovered  that  there  is  a  statute  prohibiting  rail- 
roads from  granting  special  privileges  to  any  person.  The  Attor- 
ney-general of  Wisconsin  has  gone  to  the  extreme  of  interpreting 
the  antipass  law  so  that  even  editors  who  happen  to  be  State  offi- 
cers may  not  travel  on  newspaper  mileage.  Over  in  Washington, 
the  new  law  creating  the  railroad  commissioners  contains  severe 


ANOTHER   WAR    FOR   TKDDV    TO   .SKTTI.i:. 

—  Gregg  in  the  .\tlanta  Constitution. 

provisions  against  issuance  of  passes  to  any  one,  so  that  the  rail- 
roads, whicii  obey  some  laws  with  great  alacrity  and  cheerfulness, 
have  canceled  all  passes,  and  refuse  now  to  issue  gratuitous  trans- 
portation." 

Put  other  papers  condone  the  alleged  misconduct  of  President 
Koo.sevelt  as  a  Presidential  practise  which  custom  and  long  usage 
have  made  pardonable  and  the  circumstances  of  office  unadvoida- 
ble.  The  New  York  'lelegram  estimates  tliat  the  lifty  trips  tiiat 
tile  IVesident  has  made  in  special  cars  within  the  last  few  years 
would  have  cost  5120,000  at  the  regular  prices,  and  hence  would 
have  been  impossible  had  he  been  compelled  to  pay  for  them  out 
of  his  own  pocket.  Many  of  these  trips  were  ofiicial  and  ceremo- 
nial, while  all  were  necessary  or  proper  for  the  purpose  of  his 
health,  recreation,  and  of  getting  acquainted  with  the  nation,  its 


people,  and  their  needs.  Such  being  the  facts,  the  New  York  Sun 
takes  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  poor  pay  the  President  receives, 
and  then  proposes  that  his  salary  should  be  increased  and  that  he 
should  be  furnished  by  the  Government  with  a  special  train  so 
that  he  might  make  the  trips  required  by  his  position  without  be- 
ing compelled  to  call  upon  the  railroads  for  favors  as  an  alternative 
of  saving  himself  from  ruinous  expenses.     To  quote : 

"He  has  to  travel  about  on  the  country's  errands  and  his  own, 
and  he  is  entitled  to  travel  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  and 
in  a  manner  befitting  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Now 
there  is  no  money  in  his  job.  He  is  ridiculously  underpaid.  Double 
his  whole  present  salary  would  be  no  more  than  a  moderate  al- 
lowance for  the  mere  social  and  decorative  expenses  expected  of 
the  ruler  of  the  first  nation  of  the  world.  He  can  not  afford  to  be 
shabby ;  and  he  is  notoriosuly  out  of  pocket  by  even  a  modest 
scale  of  entertainment.  When  he  travels,  what  is  he  to  do?  No- 
body but  a  hopeless  hawbuck  '  Jeffersonian  '  would  expect  him  to 
travel  except  with  a  certain  state,  which,  after  all,  is  less  than  bet- 
ter paid  hired  men  who  happen  to  work  for  corporations  habitually 
treat  themselves  to,  and  less  than  accompanies  the  progresses  of 
the  vast  herd  of  millionaires.  Let  him  pay  the  bills  himself  or 
stay  at  home,  say  the  stern  economists  who  have  no  objection  to 
self-denial  by  proxy.  On  the  contrary,  it  befits  the  dignity  of  the 
United  States  to  furnish  suitable  means  for  the  transportation  of 
the  President.  Let  this  be  done  by  law.  Let  Congress  provide  a 
President's  train.  A  liberal  appropriation  for  that  object  would 
be  just,  necessary,  proper,  and  wise." 


HOSTILITY    IN    CUBA   AGAINST   AMERICA. 

THE  press  are  taking  great  interest  in  the  news  that  Jos^ 
Miguel  Gomez,  the  Presidential  candidate  of  the  Liberals  in 
Cuba,  has  suddenly  relinquished  the  active  leadership  of  that  anti- 
American  party  of  malcontents,  and  fled  to  New  York  on  account 
of  an  alleged  fear  of  assassination  at  the  hands  of  the  Moderates 
or  party  less  hostile  to  the  United  States.  These  incidents  were 
the  outcome  of  the  turbulent  campaign  for  the  election  of  a  board 
of  registration  and  election,  which  ended  in  such  violent  disorders 
that  a  popular  Congressman  and  the  chief  of  police  of  Cienfuegos 
were  assassinated  and  a  number  of  other  citizens  were  killed  and 
wounded.  The  importance  of  this  preliminary  election  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the  board  selected  will  have  the 
management  of  the  Presidential  election  on  December  31.  The 
Moderates,  headed  by  Tomas  Estrada  Palma,  won  a  complete 
victory,  which  leads  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  to  remark  that 
it  seems  very  probable,  "with  the  control  of  all  authority  in  his. 
hands,  President  Palma  may  succeed  himself."  The  Providence 
Journal  rejoices  in  this  result  as  "good  news  to  the  people  of 
America — the  United  States,  who  have  viewed  with  many  mis- 
givings the  apparent  growth  of  a  political  party  whose  capital  was 
animosityto  the  American  Government."  The  Kansas  C\Xy  Jour- 
nal ?y.\^o  views  these  events  as  an  auspicious  sign,  and  says  of  the 
election  last  month  that  it  is  sufficient  to  show  "  that  the  people  of 
Cuba  have  refused  to  be  stampeded  by  fanatical  revolutionists," 
while  the  Baltimore  American  declares  that  the  conservatism 
shown  in  this  election  and  the  determined  steps  taken  by  the  Cu- 
ban Government  to  suppress  the  incipient  revolution  "strengthen 
the  impression  which  has  been  gradually  growing  that  the  Cubans 
are  politically  superior  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  Latin-American 
States."  The  Chicago  Record-Herald,  however, detecting  the  per- 
sonal issue  involved  in  the  contest,  expresses  some  apprehension 
for  the  future,  and  asserts  tiiat  "  the  campaign  promises  to  be  a 
violent  and  a  bitter  one,  and  the  need  of  measures  to  insure  order 
and  peace  are  imperative."  The  issues,  as  defined  by  The  Record- 
I Ici  (lid,  arc  as  follows  : 

"  The  Moderate  (formerly  the  Republican)  party  has  nominated 
Palma  for  President  and  Domingo  Capote  for  Vice-president  on  a 
platform  which  points  with  pride  to  present  prosperity  and  assured 
progress  and  virtually  declares  for  the  maintenance  of  the  status 
quo.     The  Liberalor  Nationalist  party  is dissatisfisd  with  Palma's. 
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policies  and  desires  a  revision  and  substantial  modification  of  the 
Piatt  amendment.  The  platform  it  adopted  at  the  convention 
which  placed  Governor  Gomez  in  the  field  as  Palma's  rival  con- 
tains a  plank  advocating  negotiations  with  the  United  States  look- 
ing to  the  removal  of  alleged  obnoxious  restraints  imposed  by  the 
Piatt  amendment  on  the  independence  and  freedom  of  the  island. 

"  Gomez  and  his  supporters  claim  that  the  army  and  the  revolu- 
tionary veterans  are  in  sympathy  with  the  Liberals,  the  both  par- 
ties have  favored  ample  provisions  for  the  payment  of  army  claims? 
and  the  recent  bill  for  a  second  large  bond  issue  to  meet  all  such 
claims  still  outstanding  passed  Congress  without  opposition.  The 
Moderates  deny  that  the  army  is  disaffected  and  accuse  their  op- 
ponents of  attempting, 
for  partizan  and  selfish 
ends,  to  excite  sedition 
and  rebellion." 

So  the  real  issue  in 
Cuba  seems  to  depend 
on  tlie  so-called  Piatt 
amendment  embodied 
in  the  Cuban  Constitu- 
tion and  in  the  perma- 
nent treaty  with  the 
United  States.  Its  chief 
clause,  which  provides 
that  the  United  States 
may  intervene  in  Cuban 
affairs  whenever  it  is 
necessary  so  to  do  "  for 
the  maintenance  of  a 
government  adequate 
for  the  protection  of  life, 
property,  and  individual 
liberty,"  is  ostensibly 
heartily  supported  by 
Palma  and  his  party, 
but  there  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that 
all  Cubans,  without  regard  to  party,  resent  the  restriction  imposed 
thereby  upon  their  otherwise  autonomous  government.  Thus  the 
regular  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Transcript  writes  : 

"  In  spite  of  protestations  of  friendship  for  the  United  States, 
both  political  parties  in  Cuba  are  animated  by  a  peculiar  spirit  of 
jealousy  toward  this  country.  The  principal  plank  in  the  Liberal 
platform  is  the  denunciation  of  the  Piatt  amendment,  and  the  con- 
servative party  which  is  supporting  President  Palma  for  reelection 
is  scarcely  less  openly  in  opposition  to  that  instrument.  .  .  .  As  no 
method  has  been  suggested  by  the  politicians  by  which  they  could 
get  rid  of  its  restraints,  they  act  on  all  occasions  as  if  the  Piatt 
amendment  had  little  existence  or  force." 

On  account  of  his  long  residence  in  New  York,  and  avowed 
friendship  for  the  United  States,  the  American  press  are  generally 
predisposed  to  give  their  moral  aid  and  support  to  President 
Palma,  and  especially  so  because  they  believe  that  he  is  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  guided  by  the  principles  of  honesty. 
Yet  some  of  his  compatriots  entertain  an  altogether  different  opin- 
ion of  this  aged  statesman.  His  defeated  opponent.  General 
Gomez,  declares  that  under  him  "  liberty  in  Cuba  is  a  farce  "  and 
avers  that  none  except  his  partizans  can  get  "  justice  in  the  courts 
or  in  politics  "  or  "make  their  voices  heard  in  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs."  The  New  York  Times,  in  discussing  these  charges, 
stamps  them  as  absurd.  But  nevertheless  the  writer  above  quoted 
from  the  Boston  Transcript  se.tms  to  think  there  is  some  truth  in 
them,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  following  remarks ; 

"  Altho  the  election  does  not  take  place  until  December,  the 
political  situation  has  assumed  many  threatening  aspects.  Presi-, 
dent  Palma,  from  being  the  mildest  of  non-partizans,  has  within 
the  current  year  developed  a  spoils  system  to  which  that  of  the  late 
President  Jackson  would  be  compelled  to  hide  a  diminished  head. 
President  Palma's  political  managers  are  removing  from  office  not 


JOsk    MIGUEL   GOMEZ, 

Leader  of  the  Liberals  in  Cuba,  who  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  defeat  President  Palma 
at  the  recent  election,  and  fled  to  New  York  to 
escape  assassination. 


only  every  one  suspected  of  Liberal  tendencies,  but  it  is  charged 
that  they  remove  from  office  mayors  and  councilmen  of  the  munici- 
palities who  permit  Liberal  political  meetings  to  be  held  without 
interference.  P'requently  rural  guards  and  police  invade  and  break 
up  Liberal  political  meetings.  Governor  Gomez  of  Santa  Clara, 
the  Liberal  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  has  characterized  Cuba 
as  a  powder-magazine  with  the  fuse  half  burned." 


CHANGE    OF    SENTIMENT    TOWARD 
MR.    ROCKEFELLER. 

"I  "HE  acrid  criticism  that  has  tinged  the  utterances  of  the  press 


1 


upon  John  D.  Rockefeller  for  thirty-five  years  or  more  is  in 


itself  a  matter  for  remark,  but  that  this  should  now  change  to  a 
feeling  of  good-humored  tolerance  that  is  almost  friendliness  is  an 
astonishing  feature  of  the  outlook  upon  the  world  of  journalism. 
Mr.  Rockefeller  has  been  charged  by  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  by 
public  and  private  individuals  with  the  most  callous  breaches  of  the 
ordinary  rules  of  business  decency,  with  the  most  daring  and  flag- 
rant violations  of  the  statutes,  and  with  the  grossest  and  most 
cold-blooded  indiffe.rence  to  human  rights  and  necessities.  The 
superlatives  of  abuse  were  inadequate  to  express  the  hostile  feel- 
ings which  he  excited,  and  his  name  became  the  synonym  for  the 
crimes  and  offenses  with  which,  untried,  he  had  been  condemned. 
There  was  nothing  he  did  that  was  not  open  to  suspicion  and  sub- 
ject to  adverse  cirticism.  To  borrow  a  thought  from  The  Ontlook 
for  October,  his  piety  was  jeered  at,  and  he  was  dubbed  a  phari- 
see  and  a  hypocrite.  His  munificent  benefactions  to  science,  relig- 
ion, charity,  and  education  were  looked  upon  as  an  effort  to  buy 
his  way  nto  public  favor  or  as  contributions  to  the  "  conscience  " 
fund  of  the  nation,  while  his  quiet  and  ostentatious  mode  of  living 
was  contemptuously  referred  to  as  mean  and  stingy.  In  fact,  he 
was  generally  treated  as  a  moral  outlaw  whom  all  might  vilify  and 
malign  with  impunity. 

During  all  that  time  Mr.  Rockefeller  maintained  the  strictest 
silence,  and  showed  not  the  least  indication  of  anger,  retaliation. 


"  MONEY   IS   NOT  ALL."— JOHN   D.   ROCKEFELLER. 

For  instance,  as  a  pedestal  it  is  wabbly. 

—Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 

alarm,  or  desire  to  defend  or  apologize.  But  within  the  last  two 
months  a  remarkable  change  has  come  over  him,  and  coincident 
with  this  change  has  occurred  a  no  less  noteworthy  mitigation,  in 
some  quarters,  of  the  hostility  formerly  displayed  against  him. 
He  has  emerged  from  seclusion,  thrown  aside  his  old-time  reserve, 
submitted  to  stand  before  the  photographer,  the  cartoonist,  and 
the  interviewer;  given  free  utterance  apparently  to  his  innermost 
thoughts  through  private  letters,  the  public  prints,  in  church,  and 
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IT  doesn't  affect  the  big  boat. 

— Gilbert  in  the  Denver  Thius. 


OF   COURSE. 

—Rogers  in  Harper's  IVeeJcly  (New  York). 


SOME   "GRAFT"   SKETCHES. 


among  groups  of  friends  and  curious  callers,  and,  in  short,  seems 
to  seek  and  enjoy  the  lime-light  of  publicity  as  if  he  was  a  man 
who  had  nothing  to  conceal,  but  much  to  gain,  from  closest  scrutiny, 
and  was  confident  of  receiving  a  complete  and  final  vindication  at 
the  hands  of  the  people.  A  few  samples  of  the  expressions  he  has 
recently  made,  with  the  evident  intention  of  reaching  the  public  ear, 
will  suffice  to  illustrate  this  change  which  has  been  noted  in  him. 
Said  Mr.  Rockefeller  in  reply  to  an' exclamation  of  surprise  at  the 
cordial  manner  in  which  he  welcomed  the  American  press  humor- 
ists at  his  home  in  Cleveland  in  September: 

"  Ah,  there  is  something  I  can  not  and  never  could  understand, 
but  time  will  straighten  out  many  of  these  things.  I  have  never 
been  a  club-man  and  have  not  frequented  places  where  people  gen- 
eralli'go  for  company.  Nevertheless  I  have  been  much  with  peo- 
ple. Almost  every  day  groups  of  them  come  to  see  me,  and  it  is  a 
briglpt  spot  in  the  lives  of  all  of  us.  It  takes  infinite  patience  and 
courage  to  compel  men  to  have  confidence  in  you.  1  believe  that 
I  have  both  of  these  qualities,  and  I  also  believe  that  they  are  the 
seqrtt  of  my  success." 

/jtgain,  to  Dr.  I).  K.  Pearson,  who  defended  him  against  the 
chaj^es  .so  often  leveled  against  him,  he  wrote  : 

"Thank  you  for  your  kind  words,  good  friend;  I  appreciate 
them.  Life  is  short,  and  you  and  I  have  too  much  to  do  in  the 
world  to  be  diverted  from  our  purpose  to  try  and  make  things 
better.  Let  us  keep  right  on  and  do  our  best  in  our  day  and  gen- 
eration, rejoicmg  in  the  beautiful  sentiment  expressed  by  our  la- 
mented Lincoln,  '  With  malice  toward  none  and  charity  for  all.'" 

At  a  prayer-meeting  at  iiis  home  church  in  Cleveland  he  re- 
marked : 

"As  we  come  together  here,  prompted  and  controlled  by  the 
spirit  of  love,  which  is  in  Jesus,  I  can  not  but  believe  that  the  time 
is  near  when  those  on  the  outside  of  the  church  will  see  this.  A 
great  wave  of  religion  is  sweeping  over  the  country.  We  .see  it 
everywhere.  Religious  joy  appears  wherever  we  turn.  We,  who 
iiave  experienced  this  life,  have  no  doubt  that  these  signs  we  see 
are  true  signs.  There  is  no  line  drawn  by  God.  The  doors  are 
open.  Rich,  poor,  high,  low,  lal)orer.  employer— there  is  no  dif- 
ference—God calls  for  His  children.  The  day  is  coming  when  the 
great  clear  light  of  hope,  that  which  is  our  very  life,  shall  be  con- 
summated in  eternity.     Let  us  rejoice  in  the  light  of  this  hope." 

And  in  his  speech  which  he  delivered  to  the  delegation  of  Cleve- 
land citizens  who  called  upon  him  last  month  to  bid  him  good-by 
as  he  was  leaving  the  city  for  the  winter,  he  said  : 

"  Don't  think  that  mere  money-getting  is  all  there  is  in  this  world. 


Turn  your  thoughts  to  higher  things  ;  turn  them  to  channels  of  use- 
fulness; keep  your  minds  looking  forward  to  a  determination  of 
what  shall  come  out  of  your  business  career.  What  shall  the  fruit- 
age of  your  work  be.''  Hospitals,  churches,  schools,  asylums — 
anything  and  everything  for  the  betterment  of  your  fellows.  In 
doing  this  you  will  enjoy  your  business  life.  Then  you  will  go 
into  it  with  vigor,  and  at  the  end,  when  you  spend  the  quiet  days, 
as  I  am  now  doing  under  these  oaks,  you  will  have  great  joy." 

Tliese  are  the  words,  all  delivered  within  eight  weeks,  with 
which  Mr.  Rockefeller  broke  the  silence  of  a  lifetime.  Whether 
they  were  uttered  with  a  design,  or  were  the  natural  outpourings  of 
his  .soul,  is  a  question  upon  which  some  difference  of  opinion  must 
be  noted.  The  spirit  of  piety,  religion,  patience,  and  brotherly 
love  which  they  breathe  forms  such  a  wide  contrast  with  the  gen- 
eral and  long-accepted  notion  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  principles  and 
rules  of  action  that  many,  with  the  Norfolk  Mrginiait-Pilot,  are 
led  to  say  that  "  he  is  either  a  mighty  big  hypocrite  or  a  much  bet- 
ter man  than  he  is  usually  given  credit  for  being."  And  so 
throughout  the  country  applause  and  apology  are  now  going  side 
by  side  with  bitter  denunciation  of  the  man  who  seemed  a  short 
while  ago  hardly  to  have  a  defender  outside  his  family  or  the  per- 
sons whom  he  has  enriched  or  befriended.  The  strictures  of  Miss 
Ida  M.  Tarbell  in  McClurc's  and  the  philippics  and  exposures  of 
Thomas  W.  Lawson  in  Everybody'' s  did  their  worst,  but  after  the 
storm  of  invective  and  abuse  had  subsided  it  was  found  that  Mr. 
Rockefeller  had  gained  noticeably,  even  remarkably,  in  the  esti- 
mate of  the  public.  What  is  the  cause?  The  New  York  Globe, 
in  offering  an  explanation,  says  : 

"The  rounding  up  and  branding  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  a  pro- 
cess which  merrily  began  .several  years  ago,  and  which  has  been 
carried  on  with  ever-increasing  fury,  is  having  an  effect  not  alto- 
gether unexpected.  The  sense  of  fair  play  has  been  aroused— a 
feeling  tiiat  even  a  miserable  billionaire  should  not  be  condemned 
unheard.  It  is  un-American— it  is  French — to  render  a  verdict 
when  only  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution  has  been  heard.  .  .  . 
All  of  which  suggests  that  the  campaign  of  replying  first  by  silence 
and  then  by  the  soft  answer  promises  to  bear  fruit.  This  policy 
may  be  born  of  art,  may  show  the  same  quality  of  brain  that  has 
made  the  oil  king  so  powerful  in  the  business  world,  but  this  will 
hardly  militate  against  its  effectiveness." 

This  is  also  the  explanation  given  by  the  Rochester  Donocrat 
and  Chronicle,  which  observes  that  "  the  American  people  love 
fair  play,"  that  "  they  never  lose  sight  of  the  under  dog."  and  then 
remarks  that"  they  are  apparently  considering  the  question  whether 
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unfair  advantage  has  not  been  taken  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  under  the 
guise  of  criticism  of  commercial  and  business  methods."  Even 
the  New  York  American,  whose  way  of  expressing  its  radical 
opinions  is  well  known,  asserts  that  "Mr.  Rockefeller  has  done 
what  every  little  grocery  storekeeper  has  done — but  he  has  done  it 
more  thoroughly."  The  American  further  discovers  that  he  is  not 
a  "phenomenon  created  by  himself,"  but  is  the  result  of  environ- 
ment and  condition,  and  then  declares  that  "  only  the  ignorant  man 
blames  Rockefeller  or  holds  him  responsible  for  what  he  does  or 
for  what  happens  in  the  country." 

And  thus  the  transformation  of  Mr.  Rockefeller,  and  the  change 
in  the  public  estimate  of  him  have  progressed  until  now  the  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Press  Humorists,  one  of  the  men  who  have 
been  most  violent  in  abusing  and  ridiculing  him,  made  the  follow- 
ing kindly  remarks  after  the  celebrated  visit  with  the  magnate  at 
his  home  in  "  Forest  Hill  "  near  Cleveland  : 

"  Others  may  know  Rockefeller  as  a  monster;  others  may  know 
him  as  the  richest  man  in  the  world ;  others  may  know  him  as  a 
caricature  and  the  butt  of  the  jests  of  us  who  were  that  day  his 
happy  guests.  But  we  who  were  there  know  him  as  a  pleasant 
young-old  gentleman,  with  a  pleasing  voice  of  gentle,  benevolent 
intonation,  with  unbounded  courtesy,  with  a  boy's  enthusiasm,  and 
enough  energy  to  carry  him  through  many  more  phenomenally 
eventful  and  successful  years." 


HOW    INSURANCE    PRESIDENTS   ARE 
CORRUPTED. 

'  I  ^HE  arrest  of  an  insurance  canvasser  in  New  York  for  misap- 
-■•  propriating  $2.32  is  receiving  an  extraordinary  amount  of  at- 
tention throughout  the  country  because  it  happens  to  occur  coinci- 
dently  with  the  non-arrest  of  a  number  of  higher  officials  who  have 
been  using  several  millions  of  insurance  money  in  ways  that  the 

policy-holders  are  just 
hearing  about  for  the 
first  time.  President 
John  A.  McCall,  of  the 
New  York  Life,  testified 
last  week  that  his  com- 
pany had  paid  over  a 
million  dollars  in  the 
last  five  years  for  "  law 
expenses,"  of  which 
nearly  half  a  million 
went  to  Andrew  Ham- 
ilton, who  had  "entire 
control  of  all  legislation 
introduced  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Canada." 
Mr.  McCall  intimated 
that  Judge  Hamilton 
also  looked  after  the 
legislative  interests  of 
the  Mutual  and  the 
Equitable,  and  the 
newspapers  take  it  for 
granted  that  he  received 
similar  sums  from  those 
companies.  Judge  Ham- 
ilton's main  duty,  ac- 
cording to  President  McCall,  was  to  protect  the  concern  from 
legislative   "strikes."     He  said  : 

"  Mainly,  the  general  insurance  legislation  of  this  country,  \i  you 
will  follow  it,  emanates  from  people  who  are  desirous  of  striking 
at  insurance  companies.  I  may  even  say  that  I  believe  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  insurance  bills  introduced  in  the  United  States  are 
blackmailing  bills,  until  the  management  of  these  companies  really 


•■  ROBERT   H.   MCCURDY, 

Son  of  Richard  A.  McCurdyand  General-Man- 
ager of  the  Mutual,  whose  income  from  the 
company  during-  the  last  nineteen  years  aggre- 
gates $1,759,622.52.  Louis  A.  Thebaud,  son-in- 
law  of  President  McCurdy,  received  $932,831.80 
during  the  same  period. 


RICHARD  A.   MCCURDY, 


President  of  the  Mutual,  whose  salary  for  the 
last  twenty-one  years  aggregates  $1,841,666.67. 


tremble  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  as  to  what   they  have  to  en- 
counter during  the  following  six  months  of  the  year." 

Thus  the  legislatures  corrupt  the  insurance  concerns  by  extract- 
ing bribes  for  good  behavior.  If  the  legislators  are  as  bad  as 
President  McCall  says,  declares  the  Baltimore  Sun,  then  "our  in- 
stitutions are  in  greater  danger  than  the  average  citizen  imagines." 
The  Brooklyn  Eagle 
and  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail  tell  the 
policy-holding  voters 
that  they  are  them- 
selves to  blame  for 
electing  such  venal  men 
to  the  legislatures ;  and 
the  Buffalo  Express  de- 
mands an  investigation 
of  the  legislature  at  Al- 
bany. The  New  York 
Press,  however,  be- 
lieves that  the  insur- 
ance managers,  instead 
of  paying  the  legisla- 
tors to  be  good,  were 
really  "doing  business 
with  legislative  crooks  " 
to  "  stave  off  reforms," 
and  it  thinks  that  "  they 
have  paid  out  the  pol- 
icy-holders' money  to 
be  left  free  in  the  prac- 
tise of  methods  which  were  a  moral,  and  which  they  did  not  wish 
to  be  made  a  legal,  crime."  Governor  Folk,  of  Missouri,  seems  to 
hold  a  similar  belief.  He  said  in  a  speech  at  Warrensburg,  Mo., 
on  Wednesday  of  last  week  : 

"  If  insurance  companies  can  not  exist  without  resorting  to  bri- 
bery and  surreptitious  violations  of  the  law,  it  would  be  better  tor 
the  people  that  they  be  wiped  out  of  existence.  The  time  may 
come  when  the  State  will  insure  her  own  citizens  at  a  far  less  cost 
and  with  far  more  safety  to  those  who  need  that  protection.  When 
one  reflects  that  Missouri  alone  sends  away  premiums  amounting 
to  $14,084,946.18  a  year,  the  gigantic  nature  of  the  insurance  trust 
can  be  realized.  The  millions  piled  up  in  the  great  insurance  com- 
panies seem  to  be  the  foundation  of  what  is  known  as  the  '  system  ' 
whereby  the  financial  affairs  of  the  country  are  manipulated  to  the 
injury  of  the  people  and  the  benefit  of  the  special  few." 

And  The  P^al/ Slreel  Journal,  aiter  quoting  some  of  President 
McCall's  testimony  on  dealings  with  legislators,  declares: 

"  It  is  difficult  to  find  the  fitting  words  with  which  to  describe  in 
its  fulness  the  awful  nature  of  the  evil  thus  exposed.  It  is  a  na- 
tional disgrace.  It  can  not  be  excused  on  any  pretense  that  these 
payments  had  to  be  made  in  order  to  '  protect  a  situation.'  We 
undertake  to  say  that  there  is  no  right  thing  which  an  insurance 
company,  a  railroad  company,  or  any  other  corporation  needs  for 
the  conduct  of  a  legitimate  business  which  it  could  not  secure  by 
making  a  square  and  open  appeal  to  the  abiding  sense  of  fairness 
in  the  American  people.  Submission  to  blackmail  or  bribery  of 
legislatures  or  corruption  of  elections  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is 
criminal.  This  sort  of  thing  must  be  stopped  or  republican  gov- 
ernment can  not  be  maintained. 

"  It  begins  to  look  very  much  as  if  the  same  kind  of  reorganiza- 
tion which  has  taken  place  in  the  Equitable  will  have  to  be  car- 
ried into  effect  in  the  other  great  insurance  companies." 

If  the  insurance  companies  "would  publicly  expose  every  legis- 
lator who  approaches  them,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  a  dishonest 
proposition  of  this  sort  they  would  find  in  electors  as  sure  a  means 
of  protection  for  themselves  and  punishment  for  the  offenders," 
remarks  the  Providence  /ournal,  and  many  other  papers  are  say- 
ing the  same  thing.     Thus  the  New  York  Tributie  observes  : 

"  A  company  with  a  clean  record  need  have  no  fear.     A  bill 
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interfering  with  sound  business  would  only 
need  to  be  openly  denounced  and  explained, 
and  it  would  almost  surely  fail.  If  by  chance 
it  went  through  and  proved  harmful,  it  would 
be  quickly  repealed  at  the  demand  of  the  pol- 
icy-holders. 

"Insurance  companies  which  are  actually 
concerned  only  to  serve  their  policy-holders 
have  not,  like  the  railroads,  complicated  busi- 
ness interests  in  rivalry  with  popular  inter- 
ests or  prejudices.  A  strike  bill  against  them 
can  not  so  easily  hide  its  character.  A  com- 
pany with  no  skeletons  in  its  closet  would  be 
almost  invulnerable  to  such  attack.  But  when 
the  business  becomes  speculative,  when  syn- 
dicates share  the  profits  of  insurance  fund 
investments,  when  books  are  doctored  by 
'  wash  '  sales,  when  one  illegitimate  payment 
has  been  made  in  fear,  then  the  lobbyist  and 
the  blackmailer  are  masters.  ...  It  is  a 
time  for  confession  and  reform.  The  com- 
panies now  have  an  opportunity  to  clean 
house,  reorganize  their  business  on  a  basis 
which  is  beyond  criticism,  put  themselves  in 
a  position  to  expose  any  attempt  at  blackmail- 
ing, and  lay  their  transactions  before  the  pub- 
lic in  full  confidence  that  the  character  of  a 
strike  bill  will  be  evident.  Then  they  can  defy 
the  blackmailers,  and  the  sum  now  devoted  to  the  mysterious  uses 
of  the  legislative  agents  can  be  saved  for  the  widow  and  the  orphan. " 

The  disclosure  that  the  McCurdy  family,  father,  son,  and  son- 
in-law,  have  drawn  over  $4,500,000  from  the  Mutual,  in  salary  and 
commissions,  during  the  past  twenty  years  has  aroused  indignant 
comment.     The  New  York  Globe  says: 

"Certainly  no  excuse  can  be  made  for  such  gigantic  extractions. 
It  will  not  be  pretended  for  an  instant  that  the  son  and  son-in-law 
would  have  been  allowed  to  make  so  free  with  the  company's  as- 
sets except  for  the  accident  of  relationship  with  the  dispenser. 
Nothing  connected  with  the  insurance  revelations  is  more  astound- 
ing than  the  facts  yesterday  [Oct.  5]  brought  out.  Life  insurance 
has  been  given  a  blow  that  it  will  take  years  to  recover  from,  and, 
what  is  worse,  confidence  in  the  faithfulness  of  trusted  financial 
leaders  has  been  shaken  as  it  seldom  has  been  shaken  before." 


SECRETARY    LESLIE    M.   SHAW, 

Who  has  announced  his  intention  to  retire 
from  the  Cabinet.  The  West  looks  upon  him 
as  a  Presidential  possibihty. 


WHY   SECRETARY   SHAW    RESIGNS. 

THE  definite  announcement  made  by  Secretary  Leslie  M.  Shaw 
that  he  will  retire  from  the  Cabinet  on  February  i,  and  the 
activity  he  is  showing  in  traveling  around  the  country  and  deliver- 
ing speeches  on  public  questions,  have  led  the  press  to  believe  that 
he  has  high  political  ambitions,  and  hence  many  newspapers  have 
put  him  in  the  field  as  a  Presidential  aspirant  and  possibility.  The 
retirement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  entirely  voluntary, 
and  the  New  York  Times  (Dem.)  believes  that  "  the  financial  ad- 
ministration of  his  office"  has  been  creditable,  and  remarks: 

"The  record  Mr  Shaw  has  made  in  the  Treasury  is  likely  to 
strengthen  him  with  iiis  party  organization  at  large,  and  tho  he  has 
differed  decidedly  with  the  more  liberal  of  the  Republicans  of  his 
own  State  on  the  question  of  tariff  revision  and  tariff  mitigation  he 
has  lately  shown  some  tendency  to  atone  for  his  narrowness  in  the 
past.  He  will  have  a  contest  in  Iowa,  but  he  is  said  to  be  confi- 
dent as  to  the  outcome,  and  he  will,  once  out  of  office,  be  in  a  situ- 
ation to  develop  his  combinations.  The  measures  by  which  he  is 
best  known,  so  far  as  tariff  administration  is  concerned,  are  his 
decision  as  to  passengers'  baggage,  and  that  as  to  rebate  on  Cana- 
dian wheat  in  exported  flour.  In  spirit  and  in  effect  both  these 
acts  were  in  fiat  opposition  to  the  cherished  notions  of  the  protec 
tionists.  To  permit  home-coming  passengers  to  bring  in  free  of 
duty  $100  worth  of  dutiable  goods  for  use  or  for  gifts  was  obviously 
to  make  a  perceptible  breach  in  the  tariff  wall  which  tlie  strict  pro- 
tectionists regarded  with  horror  and  indignation.  To  make  it  easy 
for  American  millers  to  obtain  tlieir  wheat  untaxed  for  export  in 
the  form  of  fiour.  when  the  law  and  all  i)revious  rulings  iiad  made 
it  as  hard  as  possible,  was  an  offense  against  true  protectionism 


still  worse,  more  flagrant,  more  far-reaching, 
and  threatening  the  very  basis  of  the  holy 
doctrine  that  all  foreign  buying  is  dangerous. 
But  Mr.  Shaw  stuck  to  his  decisions,  and 
when  he  comes  to  a  tussle  with  (Governor 
Cummins  the  fact  will  be  in  his  favor." 

But  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.), 
which  has  no  sympathy  with  the  economic 
theories  of  Secretary  Shaw,  gives  him  credit 
only  for  being  "fortunate"  in  administering 
his  office.  7//^ /'/7J-/ insists  that  it  uses  this 
word  advisedly,  as  his  management  of  the 
Treasury  has  been  "  plain  sailing  ...  in  an 
era  of  prosperity,"  and  then  expresses  a  doubt 
whether  he  would  have  been  a  success  "in 
times  of  financial  distress."  To  confirm  its 
statement  The  Post  attempts  to  show  where 
he  made  a  "most  serious  official  blunder" 
when  he  was  confronted  with  a  truly  difficult 
problem.     Thus: 

"  When,  through  the  reckless  performances 
of  a  gang  of  Wall-street  speculators,  the 
autumn  money  market  of  1902  had  been 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  credit  institutions 
which  were  themselves  to  blame  for  the  situ- 
ation, appealed  to  Washington  for  relief,  Mr.  Shaw  resorted  to 
two  actions  of  plain  illegality  and  inexpediency.  Conirary  to  the 
law's  requirements,  he  released  the  banks  from  the  duty  of  keep- 
ing reserves  against  government  deposits.  Similarly  overstepping 
all  previous  interpretations  of  the  law,  he  authorized,  by  his  sim- 
ple fiat,  banks  with  public  deposits  in  their  hands  to  substitute 
other  security  for  the  government  bonds  previously  required. 
The  first  of  these  provisions  the  banks  themselves  refused  to  util- 
ize; the  second  has  been  in  the  main  withdrawn  by  the  Secre- 
tary himself." 

But  whatever  may  be  his  failures  or  successes  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Republican  press  seem  to  think  that  ample  justi- 
fication for  any  Presidential  aspirations  which  he  may  have  can  be 
found  in  his  record  as  a  statesman,  economist,  and  practical  poli- 
tician. The  Muskogee  P/icvnix,  of  Indian  Territory,  asserts  that 
he  is  "more  popular  throughout  the  West  than  either  Mr.  Root, 
Mr.  Taft,  or  Vice-President  Fairbanks."  The  Kansas  C\iy  Jour- 
nal szys,  that  he  is  well  equipped  for  the  Presidency,  and  that  his 
candidacy  would  be  "  a  good  thing  for  the  West."  And  the  Taco- 
ma  Ledger,  in  giving  a  summary  of  his  career,  speaks  as  follows : 

"  Secretary  Shaw  is  a  brainy,  forceful  man,  who  made  a  meteoric 
rise  from  a  country  banker  and  lawyer's  desk  to  a  governor^^hip 
and  cabinet  position  in  a  remarkably  short  time.  He  had  taken 
no  active  part  in  politics,  beyond  making  occasional  speeches  in 
Presidential  campaigns,  until  iS96,when  the  cause  of  sound  money 
enlisted  his  most  ardent  and  effective  support.  He  made  a  mark 
and  a  wide  reputation  as  a  political  speaker  in  that  campaign,  and 
his  nomination  for  Governor  followed  the  next  year.  Without  so- 
licitation or  suggestion  from  himself  or  friends,  he  was  tendered 
the  Treasury  portfolio  by  President  Roosevelt  at  the  clo.se  of  his 
second  term  as  Covernor  of  Iowa,  and  succeeded  Mr.  Cage  in  that 
most  important  post  February  1,  1902.  He  has  been  an  able  cabi- 
net officer  and  has  a  great  many  ardent  admires  and  supporters." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

As  to  those  campaign  contributions,  ignorance  seems  to  be  HHss.—  T/ic  Was/i- 
ington  Times. 

It  would  Ije  of  interest  to  know  wliat  the  New  York  Superintendent  of  Insur- 
ance superintends. —  The  Chicago  Tribiiite. 

Dkmockatic  newspapers  are  senerally  agreed  that  no  condemnation  can  be 
too  sovere  (or  insurance  companies  tliat  contributed  only  to  the  campaign  funds 
of  tiie  other  ])arty.-  The  Kansas  City  Journal. 

George  Bernard  i^HAWsays:  "  I  have  honor  and  humanity  on  my  side,  wit 
in  my  head,  skill  in  my  hand,  and  a  hiijher  life  for  my  aim."  You  would  never 
suspect  it  wlien  you  sec  one  of  his  plays. —  The  Baltimore  Sun. 

It  was  all  right  for  Mr.  Hryan  to  say  he  wanted  to  do  everything  in  his  power 
to  help  Mr.  Roosevelt,  but  he  need  not  liave  imagined  tlie  answer  was  to  take  a 
steamer  from  San  Francisco  tlie  ne.\t  day.— JT/;^  Brooklyn  Standard-Union. 
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A   NEWLY   DISCOVERED    PORTRAIT   OF 
SPINOZA. 

npHE  last  place  one  would  think  of  in  searching  for  a  portrait 
^  of  Spinoza,  writes  Dr.  Joseph  Jacobs  in  the  London  Alhe- 
nceum,  would  be  the  United  States,  yet  that  has  happened  which 
nobody  could  have  expected.  We  learn  from  Dr.  Jacobs's  letter 
that  Mr.  Mayer  Sulzberger,  of  Philadelphia,  president  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  of  that  city,  has  come  into  possession  of  such  a 
portrait,  which,  from  its  pedigree  and  other  indications,  has  every 
sign  of  authenticity.  The  interest  of  the  discovery  is  the  greater 
from  the  fact  that  only  three  other  portraits  of  Spinoza  are  known 
to  exist.  Altho  this  famous 
Dutch-Jewish  philosopher  of  the 
seventeenth  century  founded  no 
school,  it  is  claimed  that  not 
only  metaphysicians,  but  poets 
such  as  Goethe,  Wordsworth, 
and  Shelley  have  gone  to  him 
for  inspiration,  and  that  his  in- 
fluence is  to  be  traced  in  the 
poetic  pantheism  of  modem  in- 
terpretations of  nature.  More- 
over, according  to  a  recent 
writer  in  77ie  Hibbert  Jouriial, 
the  awakening  of  an  interest  in 
Spinoza  was  a  contributing  fac- 
tor in  the  modern  idea  of  the 
immanence  of  God,  which  "has 
been  called  with  some  truth  the 
characteristic  religious  concep- 
tion of  the  nineteenth  century." 
In  regard  to  the  newly  dis- 
covered portrait  Dr.  Jacobs, 
who  is  the  revising  editor  of  the 
"  Jewish  Encyclopaedia,"  writes 
further : 

"It  bears  upon  the  back  an 
announcement  in  French  that 
it  became  the  property  of  the 
Cardinal  de  Rohan — him  of  the 
diamond  necklace  imbroglio — 
as  a  gift  of  some  Jewish  tenants 
of  his.  But  the  painting  itself 
(oil  on  a  panel)  is  signed  '  W. 
V.     1672 '    (or    possibly     1673), 

and  it  is  not  difficult  to  identify  these  initials  with  those  of  Wal- 
ierant  Vaillant,  who  made  his  reputation  as  a  portrait  paint- 
er by  painting  a  portrait  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  in  1658.  He 
settled  at  Amsterdam  in  1662,  and  died  there  1677.  Vaillant  paint- 
ed the  portrait  of  the  Elector  Palatine  Karl  Ludwig,  who,  in  1673, 
invited  Spinoza  to  become  a  professor  of  philosophy  at  Heidel- 
berg. The  date  affixed  to  the  initials  of  the  painter  suggests  that 
the  portrait  was  made  for  the  Elector  Palatine  in  connection  with 
this  offer. 

"There  are  at  present,  apart  from  this  newly  discovered  portrait 
only  three  pictorial  representations  of  the  face  of  Spinoza:  (i)  The 
engraving  found  in  some  copies  of  the  '  Opera  Posthuma  ' ;  (2)  the 
miniature  in  the  possession  of  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Holland, 
and  reproduced  in  colors  at  the  beginning  of  Schaarschmidt's  edi- 
tion of  the  '  Korte  Verhandeling  '  ;  (3)  the  painting  at  Wolfenbiittel, 
reproduced  from  a  photograph  at  the  beginning  of  Dr.  Martineau's 
monograph,  and  etched  as  a  frontispiece  in  the  standard  edition  of 
Van  Vloten  and  Land.  It  is  impossible  that  (2)  and  (3)  can  repre- 
sent the  same  person.  The  miniature  is  of  a  marked  Jewish  type, 
whereas  the  Wolfenbiittel  portrait  has  no  Semitic  features,  tho 
Dr.  Martineau  thought  he  found  in  it  signs  of  the  consumption  of 
which  Spinoza  died.  The  new  portrait,  tho  it  has  been  somewhat 
badly  restored,  confirms  much  more  the  authenticity  of  the  minia- 


ture than  of  the  Wolfenbiittel  portrait.  Now  Colerus,  the  almost 
contemporary  biographer  of  Spinoza,  distinctly  declares  that  his 
features  were  of  a  Jewish  type,  and  this  would  be  borne  out  by  the 
miniature  and  the  newly  discovered  portrait.  Thus,  both  from  in- 
ternal and  external  evidence,  the  authenticity  of  Judge  Sulzberger's 
'  find  '  is  placed  beyond  reasonable  doubt." 


Copyright  by  Mayer  Sulzberger,  11*05. 

THE   NEWLY  DISCOVEREU   PORTRAIT   OF  SPINOZA. 

The  only  other  portraits  of  this  philosopher  known  to  exist  are :  (i)  The 
engraving  found  in  some  copies  of  the  "  Opera  Posthuma"  ;  (2)  a  miniature 
in  the  possession  of  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Holland ;  and  (3)  a  painting  at 
Wolfenbiittel. 


FRENCH    DEPRECIATION   OF    BOUGUEREAU. 

A  FIERCE  attack  is  made  on  Bouguereau,  his  style,  his  ava- 
-^*-  rice,  and  his  pupils,  by  Mr.  P.  Gsell  in  the  AV7'7<<?  (Paris). 
At  the  time  of  his  death  reference  was  made  in  these  columns  (page 
301)  to  Bouguereau's  position  as  head  of  the  official  and  academic 
wing  of  f>ench  art,  and  to  the  great  vogue  his  paintings  have  en- 
joyed in  America.  Mr.  Gsell,  who  visited  the  painter  in  his  stu- 
dio, found  him  a  man  of  "  bour- 
geoisgood  nature,"  with  "  round, 
pimply  face,  of  stumpy  stature, 
wearing  a  vest  of  brown  velvet, 
and  shod  in  old  slippers."  He 
appeared  to  be  a  "  good  and  in- 
dustrious artisan,  proud  of  his 
success,  and  finding  a  good  sale 
for  his  productions."  It  was 
characteristic  of  the  painter  that 
he  continued  painting  while 
speaking  to  his  interlocutor. 
"  Every  time  I  leave  my  easel," 
he  said,  "  I  lose  two  or  three 
louis." 

Evidently  Bouguereau  was 
an  artist  who  would  "  paint  the' 
lily  and  throw  perfume  on  the 
violet."  "I  hate  realism,"  he 
declared;  "it  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  photography.  .  .  . 
A  man  becomes  a  painter  in 
order  to  adorn  nature."  The 
critic  adds  the  following  com- 
ments : 

"  To  adorn  nature  !  That 
was  his  ambition.  To  adorn  ! 
What  does  that  mean  t  To 
give  the  waist  a  curve  it  does 
not  possess;  to  invent  an  un- 
natural attitude;  to  frizzle  the 
hair  excessively ;  to  make  it 
too  blond ;  to  put  too  much 
pink  in  the  skin;  to  paint  eyes 
and  mouths  which  smile  without  true  gaiety,  and  merely  for  the 
sake  of  smiling,  to  cause  the  drapery  to  crease  in  too  delicate 
folds,  and  dance  in  the  air  without  reason,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
making  the  thing  look  nice— is  this  adorning  nature .''  No,  it  is 
false  and  uglifying.  Doubtless  art  is  not  the  same  as  photogra- 
phy ;  it  is  something  more  than  mere  reality. 

"  It  is  the  expression,  by  the  selection  of  lines  and  colors,  of  cer- 
tain profound  truths  discovered  in  nature  by  the  artist.  Realists 
like  Courbet  and  Millet  evoke  and  describe  aljove  all  things  the 
spontaneity  of  physical  life  ;  they  suggest  the  dashing  movements 
of  material  forces.  I  speak  generally,  for  tliere  is  something  more 
than  this  in  Millet,  as  in  Courbet.  Idealists,  like  Corot  and  Puvis 
de  Chavannes,  see  in  nature  the  spirit  of  tenderness  and  love. 
But  it  is  always  truth  that  they  represent,  whether  they  be  ideal- 
ists or  realists;  and  whoever  represents  falsehood  instead  of  truth, 
and  does  it  intentionally  under  the  pretext  that  he  is  adorning  na- 
ture, is  no  painter.     This  was  exactly  the  case  with  Bouguereau." 

He  inquires  the  secret  of  Bouguereau's  success.  He  could  not 
draw.  "  Good  drawing  is  that  which  interprets  well  the  soul  of  the 
artist.  Sometimes  good  drawing  has  its  eccentricities,  its  disor- 
der, and  apparent  incorrectness,  by  which  the  passion  of  the  paint- 
er is  the  better  expressed.     Delacroix  as  well  as  Ingres  drew  well 
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in  this  sense.  But  this  style  of  drawing  Bouguereau  certainly  nev- 
er exhibited."  His  success,  continues  Mr.  Gsell.  was  based  on  his 
ability  to  flatter  the  taste  for  mincing  affectation,  which  character- 
ized the  prigs  and  cockneys  of  his  day,  an  affect  which  corre- 
sponded to  nothing  in  nature.     To  quote  : 

"The  very  subjects  of  his  pictures  indicate  a  conventional  per- 
verseness  utterly  uninfluenced  by  observation  and  destitute  of 
emotion.  .  .  .  They  exhibit  a  factitious  elegance,  without  human 
reality.  When  he  painted  religious  subjects  he  produced  tran- 
scripts from  a  religious-image  shop— sanctimonious  genuflexions; 
unctuous  adorations  ;  upturned  eyes  ;  sugared  piety  without  depth  ; 
hair  too  accurately  adjusted;  garments  brushed  too  carefully." 

Bouguereau  announced  that  he  did  not  understand  the  realists, 
and  he  spoke  with  "  Beotian  irony"  of  Manet,  Whistler,  Bastien- 
Lepage,  and  Raffaelli.  "  I  am  not  alone  in  my  opinion,"  he  add- 
ed, "  for  their  pictures  do  not  sell.  This  is,  after  all,  the  decisive 
criterion.  If  you  can  sell,  it  proves  that  you  can  please  ;  i.e.,  that 
you  have  talent."  He  spoke  contemptuously  of  Millet's  "  Angelus  " 
and  the  works  of  Claude  Monet.  Mr.  Gsell  thus  accounts  for  his 
popularity : 

"  The  long-eared  crowd,  as  Nietzsche  calls  them,  is  so  made  that 
they  love  everything  that  is  nicely  finished  off,  pink-tinted  and 
meaningless.  They  like  to  contemplate  works  of  art  which  do  not 
tax  their  intellect.  How  often  have  you  seen  at  the  Salon  the  com- 
monplace tradesman  with  the  points  of  his  collar  reaching  to  his 
ears,  rapturously  making  eyes  at  the  nymphs  of  Bouguereau  ! 
'  Whatever  people  say,'  he  cries, '  I  call  that  beauty ;  that  is  the 
ideal,  and  the  painter  is  a  master ;'  and  the  ladies  answer :  '  Exquis- 
ite !  it  is  exquisite  !  a  dream  ! ' 

"  Face  to  face  with  these  long-eared  ones  there  are  a  few  people 
of  taste  who  shrug  their  shoulders,  and  a  still  smaller  crowd 
who  express  their  disgust  aloud." 

The  Revue  Universelle  (Paris)  prints  a  symposium  of  opinions 
on  Bouguereau.  Tony  Robert  Fleury  thinks  that  he  has  had,  and 
will  have,  no  influence  on  the  French  school.  He  has  left  no  pupils 
of  mark.  They  learned  from  him  a  trade,  and  nothing  more.  "  He 
was  fertile  and  clever,"  says  Clement;  "his  figures,  however,  lack 
character  and  individuality;  his  coloring  is  pleasing,  but  insipid 
and  monotonous."  Louis  Vauxcelles  compares  this  painter's  ex- 
ecution to  the  unerring  stitches  of  a  cobbler.  "  His  Christs  were 
of  alabaster,  his  nymphs  of  porcelain."  His  mythological  subjects 
were  infinitely  silly.  "  He  was,"  says  Gustave  Geffroy,  "an  emi- 
nent example  of  a  man  who  finds  in  painting,  not  an  art,  but  a 
trade." — Translations  made  for  Thk  Literary  Digest. 


A    LOSS  TO   FINLAND'S   NATIONAL  ART. 

Trj^INNlSH,  Russian,  and  French  papers  publish  eulogistic 
^  sketches  of  Albert  Kdellelt,  whose  death  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
one  robs  Finland  of  her  first  great  painter.  Edelfelt's  fame  was 
international,  notwithstanding  his  intense  patriotism  and  the  na- 
tional spirit  reflected  in  all  his  works.  His  death  occurred  sud- 
denly, without  any  warning  decline  in  the  vigor,  originality,  and 
brilliance  of  his  talent.  We  gather  from  various  European  papers 
the  main  facts  concerning  his  career: 

Edelfelt  was  educated  in  Antwerp  and  Paris,  and  a  great  deal  of 
his  best  work  was  done  in  the  latter  city,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Lepage,  Dagnan-Bouveret,  and  Gdrome.  There  was 
little  in  Finnish  painting  (indeed,  in  any  of  the  plastic  arts)  at  the 
time  of  his  first  essays  and  productions  to  challenge  attention  or 
excite  admiration  and  interest.  It  is  true  tiiat  a  small  group  of 
idealists  and  Finnish  patriots  had  established  at  Helsuigfors  a  so 
ciety  of  Finnish  artists,  had  induced  the  local  Government  to  give 
it  financial  support  and  recognition,  and  had  secured  the  founding 
of  several  art  schools  and  one  nniscuin  in  the  duchy.  These  ar- 
tists did  good  honest  work,  which  the  nation  prized  on  account  of 
its  spirit  and  the  character  of  the  subjects  (all  studies  of  Finnish 
life  and  history),  but  in  a  technical  sense  the  work  was  hardly 
above  mediocrity,  and  outsiders  discovered  little  real  merit  in  it. 


Among  those  who  laid  the  foundations  of  a  national  Finnish  art 
may  be  named  Runeberg,  Lenrot.  and  Snelman. 

Edelbert  received  a  more  thorough  training  than  any  one  of  his 
predecessors.  He  studied  all  styles  and  schools  of  painting,  in- 
cluding old  Italian  and  Renaissance  art,  and  was  for  a  time  under 
the  influence  of  ultramodern  tendencies.  Yet  he  remained  inde- 
pendent and  national  to  the  end.  and  once  he  refused  even  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy  of  Arts  because  he 
feared  his  freedom  of  activity  would  be  limited  by  that  relation- 
ship. 

His  first  picture  was  exhibited  in  Paris  in  1877,  when  he  was  but 
twenty-three  years  of  age.  It  was  called  "  Reine  Blanca,"  and  was 
charming  and  delicate,  and  of  exceptional  finish  for  a  Finn.  Its 
success  was  pronounced,  and  a  year  later  he  had  a  larger  and  more 
ambitious  canvas  on  a  national  theme  of  a  historic  character. 
Other  pictures  on  Finnish  legends,  landscape,  and  scenes  from 
modern  life  in  Finland — especially  rural  life  of  the  simple  folk — 
followed  in  astonishingly  rapid  succession.  Artists  were  amazed 
at  his  power  and  fecundity  and  versatility. 

In  1882  he  exhibited  a  picture,  "  Religious  Service,"  which  won 
high  praise  for  its  noble  sentiment  and  quiet  beauty.  It  was  as 
characteristic  of  the  piety  and  pathos  of  Finnish  life  as  Millet's 
famous  painting  is  of  French  life.  Another  national  picture  of 
moving  beauty  is  "  Washerwomen." 

Later  Edelfelt  chose  religious  themes  of  a  universal  character, 
but  he  managed  to  put  national  color  and  spirit  into  them.  Thus 
his  "  Birth  of  Christ"  has  the  environment  of  a  humble  Finnish 
cottage,  while  "  Christ  and  Magdalen  "  represents  a  Finnish  peas- 
ant girl  on  her  knees  before  a  shepherd  (Christ).  In  ancient  Fin- 
nish fables  the  painter  found  authority  for  these  pictures. 

Edelfelt  loved  the  lakes  and  woods  of  Finland,  her  long  and  se- 
vere winters,  her  sad  atmosphere,  her  heroic  struggle  with  nature. 
He  did  in  painting  for  her  what  poets  have  done  in  verse  and  what 
composers  now  achieving  prominence  are  doing  in  music.  He  did 
much  to  adorn  the  Finnish  university,  and  was  always  ready  to  il- 
lustrate works  on  the  histo'-y  and  ways  of  his  country.  —  Transla- 
tion made  /or  The  Literary  Digest. 


BERTHA    KALICH    ON    YIDDISH    STAGE 
TRAINING. 

ONE  of  the  dramatic  sensations  of  the  last  season,  among  the 
critics  at  least,  was  the  debut  in  English  drama  of  the  Yid- 
dish actress  Mme.  Bertha  Kalich,  whose  theatrical  training  has 
been  acquired  chiefly  upon  the  Yiddish  stage  of  New  York.  To 
that  same  school  we  are  indebted  for  Jacob  Adler's  notable  inter- 
pretation of  Shylock.  Mme.  Kalich,  whose  next  appearance  be- 
fore an  English-speaking  audience  will  probably  be  in  the  title-role 
of  Maeterlinck's  "  Monna  Vanna,"  is  a  Polish  Jew.  The  Jews,  as 
Mr.  Huneker  has  pointed  out  (in  7'Ae  Metropolitan  Magazine), 
"  have  always  produced  the  greatest  actors  and  actresses  from  Ra- 
chel to  Bernhardt,  from  Dawison  to  Edwin  Booth — in  whose  veins 
there  were  some  drops  of  oriental  blood — and  not  forgetting  Da- 
vid Garrick,  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  a  host  of  others."  She  believes 
that  naturalness  is  the  key  to  the  actor's  individuality  and  the 
only  door  to  greatness.  Wherever  the  Yiddish  people  are  found, 
she  says,  be  it  in  Russia,  Poland,  or  America,  "there  are  also 
found  our  theaters  and  dramas,  as  an  absolutely  necessary  outlet 
to  our  emotional  temperament."  Writing  of  Yiddish  stage-train- 
ing, in  T/ie  Broadway  A/aj^azine  {New  York),  Mme.  Kalich  draws 
an  interesting  contrast  between  the  French  and  the  Yiddish  ideals 
in  acting.     We  read  : 

"The  training  of  a  conservatoire  such  as  that  in  Paris  sends  out 
a  school  ot  actors  who  are  the  standards  of  polish  and  unrivaled 
techniciue.  Their  most  inspired  outbursts  of  passion  are  always 
held  in  check  by  an  art  that  is  second  nature.  The  French  actor 
is  always  master  of  himself,  however  he  appears  to  his  audience. 
Indeed,  a  French  audience  enjoys  nothing  better  than  to  watch  the 
workings  of  the  exquisite  and  delicate  mechanism  that  brings 
about  a  successful  dramatic  climax.  We  would  not  tolerate  upon 
the  Yiddish  stage  the  long-drawn-out  speeches  that  are  a  delight 
to  a  French  audience,  if  delivered  with  the  diction  of  which  the 
product  Oi  the  Paris  Conservatoire  is  past  master. 

"  I  hope   I   shall  not  be  misunderstood  as  depreciating  in  the 
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sliijlitest  the  beauties  of  French  dramatic  art.  when  I  say  that  under 
the  pressure  of  its  iron  traditions  it  is  bound  to  deal  in  artificialities 
rather  than  realities.  The  Parisian  artist  is  master  of  the  art  of 
comedy,  for  comedy  at  the  best  goes  no  deeper  than  the  surface  of 
things.  The  French  peasant  is  rarely  seen  on  the  stage,  altho  he 
is  covered  with  glory  by  a  Millet  and  a  Delacroix.  Fedora,  The- 
odora, and  down 
through  the  long 
list  of  Sardou  and 
Dumas  plays  are 
the  natural  evolu- 
tion of  the  French 
school  of  acting. 

"  The  training  of 
the  Yiddish  stage 
is  altogether  from 
the  opposite  ex- 
treme. .  .  .  Our 
only  school  is  the 
one  I  entered  upon 
as  a  young  girl — 
the  stage  itself.  A 
young  girl  who  be- 
comes a  member 
of  one  of  our  com- 
panies has  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing 
its  leading  men  and 
women  in  a  diver- 
sity of  parts.  The 
good  actor  is  not 
necessarily  distin- 
guished from  the 
others  by  having 
great  roles  picked 
out  for  him  or 
great  roles  written 
around  his  person- 
ality. He  is  con- 
sidered good  when 
he  can  infuse  the 
most  mediocre  of  lines  with  the  inspiration  of  original  methods 
and  thought.  It  is  what  he  does  for  the  role  that  counts,  and  not 
what  the  role  does  for  him. 

"  In  our  theater  we  have  no  stars;  we  have  no  paid  stage-mana- 
ger: we  have  no  lines  hedged  about  by  minute  directions.  At  our 
rehearsals,  which  are  daily,  the  actor  or  actress  who  plays  the 
leading  part  takes  charge  of  the  stage  management  for  the  time 
being.  Every  member  of  the  company,  however  few  his  lines,  is 
urged  and  expected,  through  individual  and  original  interpretation, 
to  strengthen  and  build  up  the  dramatic  possibiities  of  the  play  as 
a  whole.  The  performers,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  are  alto- 
gether subservient  to  the  spirit  of  the  play 

"  Stage  routine  was  my  teacher,  observation  my  critic,  and  my 
own  inner  consciousness  my  standard  of  interpretation.  In  the 
literal  sense  of  the  word,  this  method  is  the  natural  school  of  act- 
ing. Our  work  starts  from  the  heart.  It  is  then  the  province  of 
the  brain  to  adorn  it  with  the  subtilty  and  finer  shades  of  an  anal- 
ysis that  is  purely  mental  and  intellectual.  Too  often  the  process 
of  interpretation  starts  at  the  mental  end.  and  a  sort  of  artificial 
spontaneity  or  artistic  inspiration  is  added  as  the  final  veneer. 
The  natural  school  has  given  the  stage  a  Duse,  the  Paris  Conser- 
vatoire has  given  us  the  incomparable  art  of  a  Rejane  and  a  Coque- 
lin.  Why  not  admit,  once  for  all.  that  Sara  Bernhardt  is  not  French, 
but  the  glorious  gift  of  Holland  to  Prance.'" 

But  the  natural  school,  says  IVIme.  Kalich.  demands  the  natural 
play.     She  writes  : 

"  Our  best  Yiddish  dramas — the  ones  in  which  the  artist  loses 
himself  until  he  becomes  one  with  his  part — are  the  veiled  trage- 
dies that  underlie  the  quiet  home  circle  in  a  quiet  environment. 
A  story  of  the  people—  how  the  people  love  it  I  How  they  weep 
and  laugh  over  the  sorrows  and  joys  of  some  simple  Yiddish  girl 
of  the  East  Side  who  loves,  and  suffers,  and  through  her  love  and 
.suffering  is  driven  into  the  vortex  of  passions  as  deep  and  tragical 
as  those  that  brought  the  sleeping  draught  to  a  Juliet  or  the  deed 
of  regicide  to  a  Macbeth  ! 


MME.   BERTHA   KALICH. 

Wherever  the  Yiddish  people  are  found,  she  says. 
*'  there  are  also  found  our  theaters  and  dramas,  as  an 
absolutely  necessary  outlet  to  our  emotional  tempera- 
ment." 


"  I  am  not  depreciating  the  great  classics  of  the  drama,  but  I 
maintain  that  the  true  drama  of  the  day  must  be  evolved,  living 
and  breathing,  from  the  clay  of  our  own  times.  The  great  actor 
of  the  day  must  be  one  who  is  created  from  this  Adam  as  Eve  was 
formed  trom  the  rib  of  her  husband,  bound  indissolubly  for  all 
time  to  share  his  paradise  and  h-is  curse." 

She  admits,  however,  that  the  Yiddish  actor  has  something  to 
learn  from  acting  before  an  American  audience,  in  the  direction  of 
greater  reticence  and  "  a  more  delicate  working  in  shadows  and 
high  lights."  And  the  American  audience,  she  adds,  may  be 
aroused  by  the  Yiddish  actor  to  a  keener  sense  of  the  realities  of 
art,  and  taught  to  "look  upon  the  actor  as  an  interpreter,  a  law- 
giver of  the  ethics  of  life." 


SUPERIORITY    OF   THE   AMERICAN    POPULAR 

MAGAZINE. 

1\  /TR.  JAMES  L.  FORD  calls  our  attention  to  a  number  of 
-^'^-^  facts  which  indicate,  he  would  have  us  believe,  something 
seriously  wrong  with  "  literary  conditions  and  the  profession  of 
letters  as  they  exist  in  London  to-day."  One  of  these  facts  is 
found  in  the  scale  of  remuneration  which  prevails  in  London, 
which  he  estimates  as  averaging  from  a  third  to  a  half  of  that  paid 
in  New  York.  Another  cause  of  surprsie  is  the  sort  of  matter  that 
is  most  in  demand.  These  two  factors,  he  claims,  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  inferiority  of  the  English  popular  magazines  to 
those  of  America.  But  behind  these  facts  Mr.  Ford  discovers  a 
condition  which  lies  even  more  intimately  at  the  root  of  the  mat- 
ter. The  great  bulk  of  current  magazine  literature  in  England,  he 
tells  us,  is  prepared  by  a  class  of  writers  who  are  quite  different 
from  those  who  furnish  magazine  literature  in  Ameirca.  To  make 
this  clear,  he  conitnues  (writing  in  TIic  Reader.  Indianapolis,  for 
October) : 

"  Every  year  there  are  graduated  from  the  Englisli  universties  a 
vast  number  of  young  men  who  are  finely  educated,  capable  of 
writing  the  purest  Eng- 
lish and  posse.s.sed  of 
an  income  almost  large 
enough  to  maintain  them 
in  the  style  befitting 
their  birth.  I  am  speak- 
ing now  of  the  younger 
sons  of  good  families, 
the  scions  of  the  minor 
branches  of  aristocratic 
roots,  and  of  others  who 
go  to  make  up  the  great 
army  of  well-bred,  well- 
dressed,  well-connected, 
well-fed,  and  well  edu- 
cated young  men  who 
know  that  if  they  can 
add  to  the  allowance  or 
inheritance  that  is  theirs 
already  the  sum  of  one 
or  two  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  they  can  live 
comfortably  in  London 
and  enjoy  the  best  that 
the  town  has  to  offer  to 
its  well-placed  idlers. 
The  only  problem,  then, 
that  confronts  them  is 
how  to  earn  this  one  or 
two  hundred  pounds 
with  the  least  labor  and 

social  degradation;  and.  naturally  enough,  nine-tenths  of  them 
decide  upon  the  profession  of  letters.  As  they  are  veritable 
Chinamen  in  their  willingness  to  underbid  legitimate  craftsmen, 
as  well  as  in  their  habits  of  not  spending  any  of  their  own  money, 
they  dispose  of  their  services  for  much  less  than  the  regular  mar- 
ket price,  and  there  are  even  some  of  them  who  offer  one  or  two 


MR.    lA.MES    I.    KORD. 

The  inferiority  of  the  En^hsli  popular  maga- 
zine, he  asserts,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  much  of 
the  matter  is  suppHed  by  well-bred  and  well- 
educated  young  men  who  attempt  to  "■  write 
down  "  to  their  readers. 
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social  introductions  as  a  sort  of  bonus  to  those  editors  or  publish- 
ers who  are  willing  to  purchase  their  wares. 

"  Realizing  as  they  do  the  necessity  for  reaching  a  class  that  they 
regard  as  beneath  their  own,  they  attempt  to  '  write  down  '  to  their 
readers,  and  they  are  apt  to  do  this  with  an  insolence  and  a  lack- 
less  condescension  that  are  a  positive  insult  to  those  whom  they 
address. 

"The  result  ot  all  this  is  that  the  pages  of  the  six-penny  Eng- 
lish magazines  are  filled  with  matter  that,  altho  admirably  well 
written,  is  not  only  wholly  unsuited  to  the  tastes  of  those  who  are 
expected  to  read  it,  but  also  in  many  instances  reeking  with  imper- 
tinent, boorish  affability." 

The  American  magazine  writer,  Mr.  Ford  asserts,  takes  a  very 
different  attitude  toward  the  reader.     To  quote  further: 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  Arnerican  writers  have 
adopted  their  calling  because  they  were  drawn  to  it,  and  they  fol- 
low it  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  It  is  bread  and  butter  to  them, 
and  not  merely  jam.  They  are  in  accord  with  their  readers  and 
are  taught  very  early  in  the  game  that  they  must  respect  them  rather 
tlian  look  down  upon  them.  It  is  comparatively  an  easy  matter  to 
reach  the  heart  and  the  comprehension  of  one  who  belongs  to  our 
own  little  world  and  is,  in  a  measure,  of  our  own  kind.  But  the 
younger  son  who  writes  only  because  he  can  not  squeeze  out  of  his 
sister  and  his  aunt  and  his  cousin  quite  enough  to  give  him  the 
luxuries  that  he  deems  necessary  to  his  scheme  of  existence,  can 
not  be  expected  to  appreciate  or  sympathize  with  the  social  infe- 
rior who  works  for  his  living  and  who  would  be  ashamed  to  sponge 
on  his  rich  relatives,  if  he  had  any." 

Mr.  Ford  wishes  to  be  understood  as  referring,  not  to  the  signifi- 
cant names  "  like  Kipling  and  Lucas  Malet  and  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward  and  Barrie  and  Jacobs,"  but  only  to  "  the  great  army  of  lit- 
erary toilers  who  write  the  bulk  of  the  matter  in  the  weekly  and 
monthly  periodicals  and  among  whom  hyphenated,  aristocratic, 
and  even  titled  names  occur  with  suspicious  frequency  and  not 
always  over  the  best  matter." 

In  consequence  of  these  conditions  the  English  popular  maga- 
zine lacks  individuality.  Says  Mr.  Ford,  in  illustration:  "Here 
the  magazine-buyer  asks  for  this,  that,  or  the  other  magazine,  as 
his  taste  may  dictate.  In  England  he  says  to  the  news-vender, 
'  Give  me  something  to  read  on  the  train,'  and  cares  very  little 
whether  it  be  Pearson's,  The  Royal,  or  The  Strand  ihzi  is  placed 
in  his  hands." 


A   GOOD   WORD    FOR   STERNE. 

'  I  ^HE  literary  critics  are  not  recommending  Laurence  Sterne  for 
^  family  reading  yet,  altho  they  are  giving  piquant  reviews  of 
present-day  writers  of  about  the  same  moral  caliber,  but  some  have 
recently  risen  to  remark  that  even  Sterne  is  not  so  black  as  he  is 
painted.  Thackeray  called  Sterne  a  "foul  satyr"  and  Bagehot 
dubbed  him  an  "old  flirt."  Now  we  are  told  that  the  poor  man 
was  not  really  so  bad  as  all  that.  Prof.  Wilbur  L.  Cross,  in  the 
notes  to  his  edition  of  "  The  Complete  Works  of  Laurence  Sterne," 
modifies  the  repellent  portrait  of  the  author  of  "  Tristram  Shandy"' 
and  the  "  Sentimental  Journey,"  drawn  by  Thackeray  in  his"  Eng- 
lish Humorists"— a  portrait  upon  which  the  popular  conception  of 
Sterne  is  still  almost  exclusively  based.  Professor  Cross  reveals 
him  to  us  as  "an  unstable  sentimentalist "  rather  than  the  lying 
knave  of  Thackeray's  picture.  Mr.  Paul  Elmer  More,  also,  in  the 
third  series  of  "  Shelburne  Essays,"  thinks  it  necessary  to  qualify 
Thackeray  s  judgment.  The  objection  to  Sterne's  works  has  been 
on  the  scores  of  sentimentality  and  immorality.  Concerning  the 
latter,  Mr.  More  says: 

"  It  is  a  charge  easily  flung  and  in  part  deserved.  And  yet,  in  all 
iionesty,  are  we  not  prone  to  fall  into  cant  whenever  this  topic  is 
broached?  I  was  reading  in  a  family  edition  of  Rabelais  the  oth- 
er day  and  came  across  this  sentence  in  the  introduction  :  '  After 
wading  through  the  worst  of  Rabelais's  work,  one  needs  a  thor- 
ough bath  and  a  change  of  raiment:  lint  after  Sterne  one  needs 


strychnine  and  iron  and  a  complete  change  of  blood.'  It  does  .lot 
seem  to  me  that  the  case  with  Sterne  is  quite  so  bad  as  that.  Rab- 
elais wrote  when  the  human  passions  were  emerging  from  restraint, 
and  it  was  part  of  his  humor  to  paint  the  lusty  youth  of  the  world 
in  colors  of  grotesque  exaggeration.  Sterne,  coming  in  an  age  of 
conventional  manners,  pointed  slyly  to  the  gross  and  untamed 
thoughts  that  lurked  in  the  minds  of  men  beneath  all  their  stiffened 
decorum.  It  was  the  purpose  of  his  '  topsyturvydom,'  as  it  was 
of  Rabelais's,  to  turn  the  under  side  of  human  nature  up  to  the 
light,  and  to  show  how  fortune  smiles  at  the  social  proprieties; 
but  his  instrument  was  necessarily  innuendo  instead  of  boisterous 
ribaldry,  Shandeism  in  place  of  Pantagruelism.  .  .  .  Deliberately 
he  employed  his  art  of  insinuation  in  such  a  way  as  to  draw  the 
reader  on  to  look  for  hidden  meanings  where  none  really  exists. 
We  are  made  an  unwilling  accomplice  in  his  obscenity,  and  this, 
perhaps,  tlio  a  legitimate  device,  is  the  most  objectionable  feature 
of  his  suggestive  style." 

One  may  grant  so  much,  and  yet  "dislike  such  broad  accusa- 
tions of  immorality  as  are  sometimes  laid  against  him,"  remarks 
the  present  writer,  at  the  same  time  confessing  his  inability  to  see 
what  harm  could  come  to  a  mature  mind  from  reading  either  Rab- 
elais or  Sterne.  If  one  judges  literature  by  the  standard  of  the 
" piteris  reverentia" — "the  effect  actually  produced  on  those  who 
are  as  yet  unformed,  for  good  or  ill,  by  the  experience  of  life  " — 
he  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  really  dangerous  books  are  those 
like  the  "Venus  and  Adonis,"  which  "  throw  the  colors  of  a  glow- 
ing imagination  over  what  is  in  itself  perfectly  natural  and  whole- 
some ;  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Shakespeare  has  debauched 
more  immature  minds  than  ever  Sterne  could  do,  and  that  even 
Pantagruelism  is  more  inflammatory  than  Shandeism."  It  is  in 
the  company  of  the  greater  humorists  that  Mr.  More  sees  Sterne, 
whom  he  regards  as  something  more  than  a  mere  novelist,  the 
creator  of"  a  philosophy,  a  new  and  distinct  vision  of  the  meaning 
of  life."     We  read  further  : 

"  Sterne  was  not  indulging  his  author's  vanity  when  he  thought 
of  himself  as  a  follower  of  Rabelais  and  Cervantes  and  Swift,  for 
he  belongs  with  them  rather  than  with  his  great  contemporaries. 
Fielding  and  Smollett,  or  his  greater  successors,  Dickens  and 
Thackeray.  Nor  is  his  exact  parentage  hard  to  discover.  In 
Rabelais  I  seem  to  see  the  embryonic  humor  of  a  world  coming 
to  the  birth  and  yet  not  fully  formed.  Through  the  crust  of  the 
old  medieval  ideals  the  new  humanism  was  struggling  to  emerge, 
and  in  its  first  lusty  liberty  mankind,  with  the  clog  of  the  old  civil- 
ization still  hanging  upon  it,  was  like  those  monsters  which  nature 
threw  off  when  she  was  preparing  her  hand  for  a  higher  creation. 
There  is  something  unshaped,  as  of  Milton's  beast  wallowing  un- 
wieldy, in  the  creatures  of  Rabelais's  brain ;  yet  withal  one  per- 
ceives the  pride  of  the  design  that  is  foreshadowed  and  will  some 
day  come  to  its  own.  Cervantes  arose  in  the  full  tide  of  human- 
ism, and  there  is  about  his  humor  a  pathetic  regret  for  an  idea  that 
has  been  swept  aside  by  the  new  forms.  For  this  young  civiliza- 
tion, which  spurned  so  haughtily  the  ancient  law  of  humiliation 
and  which  was  to  be  satisfied  with  the  full  and  unconfined  develop- 
ment of  pure  human  nature,  had  a  pitiful  incompleteness  to  all  but 
a  few  of  Fortune's  minions,  and  the  memory  of  the  past  haunted 
the  brain  of  Cervantes  like  a  ghost  vanquished  and  made  ridicu- 
lous, but  unwilling  to  depart.  He  found  therein  the  tragic  humor 
of  man's  ideal  life.  Then  came  .Swift.  Into  his  heart  he  sucked 
the  bitterness  of  a  thousand  disappointments.  Even  the  semblance 
of  the  old  ideals  had  passed  away,  and  for  the  fair  promise  of  the 
new  world  he  saw  only  corruption  and  folly  and  a  gigantic  egotism 
stalking  in  the  disguise  of  liberty.  Savage  indignation  laid  hold 
of  him  and  he  vented  his  rage  in  that  mocking  laughter  which 
stings  the  oars  like  a  buffet.  His  was  the  sardonic  humor.  But 
time  that  takes  away  brings  also  its  compensation.  To  Sterne, 
living  among  smaller  men,  these  passionate  egotisms  are  dwindled 
to  mere  caprices,  and  a  jest  becomes  more  appropriate  than  a 
sneer.  And  after  all,  one  good  thing  is  left.  There  is  the  kindly 
heart  and  the  humble  acknowledgment  that  we  too  are  seeking  our 
own  petty  ends.  It  is  a  world  of  homely  chance  which  Sterne  in- 
troduces to  us.  and  there  is  no  room  in  it  for  the  boisterous  mirth 
or  the  tragedy  or  the  wrath  of  his  predecessors.  His  humor  is 
merely  whimsical;  his  smile  is  almost  a  caress." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


A    MILITARY    BUBBLE    PRICKED. 

THE  fame  of  the  bullet-proof  cuirass  invented  by  Signor  Ben- 
edetti  has  been  spread  abroad  by  the  daily  press— much 
more  widely,  it  is  to  be  feared,  than  the  tale  of  its  ignominious 
downfall,  which  we  translate  below  from  Cosmos  (Paris).  It  ap- 
pears that  the  celebrated  cuirass  was  recently  brought  into  court, 
much  against  its  inventor's  will,  in  connection  with  the  company's 
finances,  which  had  become  involved,  with  the  result  that  it  was 
found  to  be  a  complete  fraud,  altho  just  how  Benedetti  managed 
to  deceive  all  the  experts  does  not  appear.  Mr.  Francis  Marre, 
who  contributes  the  account  to  Cosvios,  writes: 

"  At  the  opening  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  Benedetti  offered 
to  the  Czar's  Government  to  equip  the  Russian  army  with  the  cui- 
rass that  he  had  invented,  which  he  claimed  to  be  invulnerable. 
The  imperial  embassy  at  Rome  was  asked  to  communicate  with 
him  and  an  attach^  took  part  in  experiments  which  he  declared  to 
be  conclusive.  Shortly  afterward,  a  very  favorable  report  hav- 
ing been  made,  a  military  attache.  Colonel  Baron  de  Muller.  was 
ordered  to  sign  with  the  Benedetti  company  an  agreement  to  fur- 
nish 100,000  cuirasses,  of  which  10,000  should  be  delivered  in  Au- 
gust, 1904.  On  this  agreement  Benedetti  and  his  associates  ob- 
tained without  difficulty  from  a  Milan  bank  an  advance  of  70,000 
lire  [$14,000].  But  the  affair  made  some  noise,  and  the  Japanese 
legation  at  Rome  took  action,  making  representations  to  the  Ital- 
ian Government  regarding  this  violation  of  neutrality  by  one  of  its 
subjects  in  furnishing  the  enemy  with  merchandise  so  evidently 
contraband  of  war. 

"The  prefect  of  Milan  summoned  Signor  Manzoni,  manager  of 
the  Benedetti  company,  and  informed  him  officially  that  by  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom  he  was,  and  would  remain,  forbidden  to  furnish 
cuirasses  to  the  Russian  army. 

"  Signor  Manzoni  was  not  greatly  disturbed,  .  .  .  and  immedi- 
ately made  offers  of  service  to  the  Japanese  embassy,  which  ac- 
cepted them.  It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Russians  to  act,  and  as 
they  had  advanced  considerable  money  they  made  charges  of 
breach  of  faith  and  swindling.  They  even  mentioned  these  things 
so  loudly  that  the  Milanese  bank  joined  its  protestations  to  theirs 
and,  not  content  with  complaints,  demanded  through  the  courts 
the  repayment  of  the  70,000  lire  that  it  had  loaned. 

"  Benedetti  and  his  associate,  Manzoni,  thus  were  put  in  a  bad 
position  ;  they  had  to  go  into  court.  But  Italian  justice  has  con- 
siderable curiosity  ;  and  it  was  not  content  with  what  had  satisfied 
the  Japanese  and  Russian  military  attaches  and  the  officers  of  the 
Italian  general  staff.  The  court  desired  to  examine  the  famous 
cuirass  at  close  quarters,  refusing  to  take  account  of  the  alleged 
results  of  experiments  that  were  doubtless  marvelous  in  appear- 
ance but  .  .  .  without  scientific  value.  The  result  of  the  examina- 
tion was  deplorable. 

"  Benedetti  had  never  been  willing  to  allow  anybody  to  touch  his 
marvelous  device,  but  under  threat  of  immediate  imprisonment  he 
had  to  submit  it  to  the  minute  examination  of  military  experts, 
who  went  away  laughing  heartily,  having  found  out  that  all  the  ex- 
periments had  been  only  skilful  tricks  and  that  all  who  had  been 
convinced  thereby  had  been  simply  duped;  and  they  proclaimed 
in  their  report  that  Benedetti's  invention  was  a  great  fraud. 

"And  so- -wrath  in  all  the  camps,  general  complaint,  and  an  or- 
der of  court  remanding  Benedetti.  Manzoni  &  Co.  for  swindling." 

Cosmos,  it  appears,  never  believed  in  the  Benedetti  cuirass,  and 
that  journal  accordingly  devotes  several  paragraphs  to  rejoicing 
over  the  discomfiture  of  those  who  did,  and  to  congratulating  it.self 
that  "events  have  justified  its  very  scientific  prudence."  Mr. 
Marre  says,  in  conclusion  : 

"  I  was  not  present  at  Benedetti's  experiments,  but  I  recollect 
that  in  1896  I  saw  some  of  the  same  kind  that  were  made  daily  in 
the  music-halls  by  a  Berlin  tailor  whose  name  escapes  me.  They 
were  wonderfully  conclusive  and  the  managers  made  bridges  of 
gold  for  their  inventor.  One  fine  day,  however,  the  latter,  tired  of 
the  somewhat  stale  glory  that  he  had  thus  acquired,  .  .  .  offered 
to  sell  his  secret  to  the  German  Government.  The  Emperor  ac- 
cepted on  the  sole  condition  that  the  cuirass  should  successfully 


undergo  the  following  test :  The  inventor  should  put  it  on,  and  his 
Majesty  himself,  armed  with  a  gun  taken  from  one  of  the  troopers 
of  his  guard,  should  fire  at  him  three  times.  The  tailor  accepted, 
but  on  the  eve  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  experiment  he  vanished  and 
no  more  was  heard  of  him.  .  .  .  Was  Benedetti  a  near  relative  of 
the  Berlin  tailor? 

"  In  any  case  it  would  be  infinitely  interesting  to  know  just  how 
he  performed  his  '  experiments '!  " — Translation  made  /or  The 
Literary  Digest. 

THE    POLICY    OF   SANITATION    AT    PANAMA. 

''T'HE  new  policy  of  assuring  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  isth- 
*■  mus  before  going  on  with  the  digging  of  the  Panama  Canal 
receives  general  approval  from  the  medical  press.  T/te  Medical 
Record  {lifw  York,  September  23)  in  a  leading  editorial  says  of  the 
old  Canal  Commission  that  they  ignored  the  lessons  of  the  past 
and  refused  to  heed  the  warnings  of  the  medical  profession  that 
the  work  of  sanitation  was  the  prime  necessity,  and  should  be  the 
first  to  be  undertaken.     It  goes  on  : 

"They  professed  to  believe  that  the  failure  of  De  Lesstps  wa> 
due  to  the  wholesale  stealing  of  his  subordinates  and  failed  to  see 
that  it  was  disease  rather  than  graft  that  thwarted  the  efforts  of 
the  French.  They  made  a  concession  to  the  demands  of  the  med- 
ical profession  in  placing  Colonel  Gorgas  in  charge  of  the  sanita- 
tion of  the  isthmus,  but  they  saw  to  it  that  he  was  not  a  member 
of  the  commission,  but  rather  a  subordinate  with  little  or  no  autlior- 
ity  to  carry  out  the  indispensable  measures  of  sanitary  reform. 
The  result  is  known.  In  spite  of  his  best  endeavors,  hampered 
as  they  were  by  ignorant  and  unsympathetic  members  of  the  Canal 
Commission,  malaria  and  the  fear  of  yellow  fever  seized  upon  the 
officials  and  laborers,  and  the  work  came  practically  to  a  standstill 
almost  before  it  was  begun 

"An  engineer,  who  returned  recently  with  some  members  of  the 
commission  from  Panama,  has  given  out  an  interview  in  which  he 
outlines  the  new  plan  of  campaign.  The  work  of  excavation  has 
stopped  and  that  of  sanitation  is  to  be  pushed  along  with  the  great- 
est possible  speed  and  efficiency.  Working  stations  exist  at  short 
intervals  all  along  the  line  of  the  canal.  At  each  of  these,  cottages 
will  be  built  for  the  married  employees  and  a  hotel  for  the  bache- 
lors. .  .  .  In  addition  to  building  decent  quarters  for  the  men,  pro- 
viding them  with  various  forms  of  innocent  entertainment,  and 
improving  the  personal  hygiene  in  other  ways,  the  authorities  are 
also  prosecuting  the  work  of  sanitation  vigorously.  War  is  being 
waged  chiefly  against  the  mosquito.  In  the  country  the  tall  grass 
is  kept  mowed  down,  the  pools  are  repeatedly  swept  out,  and  all 
stagnant  water  is  treated  with  oil.  In  Panama  the  streets  are  be- 
ing paved,  the  pools  in  the  still  unpaved  portion  are  repeatedly 
covered  with  oil,  and  twice  a  month  every  house  in  the  city  is  thor- 
oughly fumigated.  These  measures  have  borne  fruit,  for  altho 
there  has  been  some  yellow  fever  in  Panama,  the  cases  were  few ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  there  would  have  been  an  epidemic, 
with  so  much  fresh  material  for  the  disease  to  feed  upon,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  sanitary  authorities. 

"  If  Colonel  Gorgas  has  accomplished  so  much  while  hampered 
by  the  hostility  or  imbecility  of  the  old  commission,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  when  his  efforts  are  seconded  by  an  enlight- 
ened new  commission  he  will  repeat  the  sanitary  triumph  of  Ha- 
vana, and  we  shall  see  another  tropical  pest-hole  converted  into  a 
health  resort  through  the  application  of  the  discoveries  of  modern 
science.  Then  the  work  of  excavation  can  proceed  merrily,  and 
Sir  Patrick  Manson's  fears  of  the  invasion  of  Asia  and  the  coast 
of  California  by  yellow  fever  from  the  isthmus  will  be  allayed." 

In  an  editorial  discussion  of  the  new  policy.  The  Hospital  {\^orv- 
don,  September  16)  remarks  that  the  old  plans  for  "  making  the 
dirt  fly,"  and  relegating  sanitary  measures  to  second  place,  "  repre- 
sented the  national  impatience  as  well  as  the  national  thorough- 
ness."    It  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Now  all  this  process  of  actual  canal-making  has  been  forced  to 
call  a  halt.  Bacteriological  forces  and  epidemic  influences  have 
proved  too  much  even  for  the  all-pervading  energy  of  the  Ameri- 
can engineer.  Malaria,  dengue,  typhoid,  and,  above  all,  yellow 
fever  have  shown  themselves  masters  of  the  situation.  The  deaths 
from  these  diseases  and  the  demoralization  so  induced  have  com- 
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pelled  the  authorities  entirely  to  alter  their  plans.  All  works  im- 
mediately concerned  with  the  construction  of  the  canal  have  been 
abandoned  and  the  activities  of  the  army  of  engineers  anil  laborers 
are  now  directed  to  the  sanitary  measures  necessary  to  make  the 
country  approximately  free  from  epidemic  disease.  When  this 
lias  been  accomplished  no  doubt  the  word  will  once  more  be  '  make 
the  dirt  Hy."  but  in  the  mean  time  engineering  and  national  ambi- 
tions are  postponed  by  the  claims  of  sanitation.  A  more  impres- 
sive exhibition  of  the  relationship  of  sanitary  science  to  severely 
practical  undertakings  could  hardly  be  imagined.  It  has  its  sig- 
nificance to  every  member  of  every  civilized  community." 


COOKING    WITHOUT    FIRE. 

THE  advantages  of  cooking  by  means  of  heat  retained  in  a 
tight  receptacle  have  been  maintained  for  years  by  Edward 
Atkinson  and  others,  who  have  pointed  out  tiiat  in  ordinary  cook- 
ing there  is  a  great  waste  of  heat,  care,  and  attention,  as  well  as 
flnneces.sary  wear  and  tear  on  the  utensils,  a  large  loss  of  material, 
and  often  an  inferior  result,  due  to  drying  and  burning.  Cooking 
.is  usually  done  by  continuous  application  of  heat,  which  wastes  70 
to  80  per  cent,  of  the  heat,  occupies  tiie  stove  with  utensils  for  a 
aieedless  length  of  time,  and  subjects  the  utensils  to  just  that  much 
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more  wear  and  destructive  influence  ol  tiu'  lieal,  as  well  as  con- 
suming an  unnecessarily  large  amount  of  fuel.  These  considera- 
tions are  set  forth  cogently  in  an  article  in  ///<■  Scientijic  Aiiieri- 
(an  (New  York.  .September  9'.  describing  an  improved  "tireless" 
cooker,  the  invention  of  Felix  Kahn.     We  are  told  : 

"  It  was  found  that  after  having  first  permeated  food  with  heat 
at  a  cooking  temperature,  it  was  possible  to  stew  or  boil  the  same 
to  perfection  liy  the  heat  as  conserved  against  loss  by  radiation, 
but  that  it  was  physically  imjiossible  to  steam  or  dry-cook  in  that 
<levice  by  heat  without  tiie  addition  of  a  body  of  water.  In  the 
improved  form  of  the  device  this  is  accomplished  by  placing  a 
body  of  water  in  the  bottom  ol  the  cooking  receptacle,  and  provi- 
ding a  perforated  rest  which  is  i)laced  over  the  water  and  which 
supports  the  pan  or  secondary  cooking-receptacle  containing  food. 
Substantially,  the  apjiaratus  consists  of  an  outer  casing  of  metal 
and  an  inner  casing  of  heavy  tin.  Between  these  are  the  noncon- 
ductors— paper,  cylinders  of  dead  air.  and  a  body  of  fibrous  mate- 
rial. The  tight-filting  lid  is  similarly  constructed.  This  effects  a 
perfect  retention  of  heat.     As  said  above,  in   the  bottom  of  the 


cooking-receptacle  is  placed  a  quantity  of  water  and  a  perforated 
support  for  the  vessel  containing  the  food.  The  manner  of  using 
the  apparatus  is  very  simple.  An  article  of  food  prepared  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  placed  in  the  granite-ware  cooking -receptacle, 
is  put  on  the  fire  until  the  contents  are  thoroughly  permeated  with 
the  heat  at  a  cooking  temperature.  The  receptacle  is  then  set  into 
the  heat-retaining  part  of  the  fireless  cooker.  This  is  closed  and 
set  aside  for  a  period  of  time  depending  on  the  character  of  the 
food,  and  the  same  will  then  be  found  to  be  cooked  to  perfection." 

This  cooker  is  said  to  have  been  used  in  preparing  about  one 
hundred  recipes  in  the  Greater  New  York  Cooking-school  with 
satisfactory  results,  and  the  War  Department  is  also  said  to  have 
accepted  it  as  the  result  of  an  exhaustive  test  of  its  merits  for 
army  use.     The  writer  says  : 

"Captain  Murray  [the  cooking  expert  of  the  army]  designed  a 
case  to  contain  six  cookers  of  special  shape,  adequate  to  feed  a 
troop.     This  case  is  to  be  carried  in  the  transport-wagon. 

"  The  cooker  is  adapted  for  general  domestic  use,  also  for  use  in 
buffet-  and  dining-cars,  steamships,  yachts,  automobiles,  etc.  One 
of  its  most  interesting  forms  is  the  workman's  dinner-pail.  It 
cooks  while  he  works  ;  he  can  have  a  hot  meal  wherever  required." 


INFLUENCE   OF   THE    MOON    AND    PLANETS 
ON   THE   WEATHER. 

DO  the  moon  and  the  planets  influence  terrestrial  weather? 
Popular  belief  in  such  influence  is  still  strong,  tho  students 
of  the  subject  tell  us  that  no  such  action  is  capable  of  proof.  In 
an  article  on  "  Fake  Weather  Forecasts,"  contributed  to  The  Pop- 
ular Science  Monthly  (New  York,  October),  F.  J.  Walz,  district 
forecaster  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  at  Louisville.  Ky., 
tells  us  of  some  of  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  support 
popular  belief  by  scientific  evidence.  Speaking,  in  the  first  place, 
of  the  idea  of  lunar  weather-control,  once  widely  held,  but  now 
"largely  discarded,"  Mr.  Walz  says: 

"  This  belief  could  hardly  be  considered  more  than  a  mere  super- 
stition, as  it  is  impossible  to  see  from  an  astronomical  analysis  how 
the  varying  positions  of  the  lunar  cusps  could  in  any  way  be  con- 
nected with  the  character  of  the  weather. 

"The  moon's  appearance  to  us  depends  on  the  relative  position 
of  the  moon  and  sun  in  regard  to  the  observer's  horizon.  From 
new  to  full,  the  moon  gradually  increases  from  a  crescent  to  a  full 
circle,  and  back  again  from  full  to  new.  The  positions  of  the  cres- 
cent vary,  as  the  moon  (shining  by  the  light  of  the  sun  which  she 
reflects  to  us)  is  sometimes  north  of  the  sun's  path  and  sometimes 
south  of  it.  The  variation  is  probably  noticed  most  in  the  new 
moon  which  is  seen  when  the  sun  is  just  below  the  horizon.  A 
line  joining  the  horns  of  a  new  moon  is  sometimes  nearly  vertical, 
and  oftentimes  nearly  horizontal.  These  were  supposed  to  fore- 
tell the  weather,  the  first  being  called  '  wet  moon  '  and  the  second 
'  dry  moon.' 

"Even  if  the  several  lunar  phases  did  influence  our  atmosphere, 
the  same  phase  should  produce  the  same  effect  all  around  the 
world  (as  the  earth  revolves  on  its  axis  in  twenty-four  hours)  for 
any  given  latitude  circle.  It  is  true  that  the  ocean  tides  are  for 
a  large  part  the  result  of  the  moon's  attraction,  but  this  force,  when 
applied  to  the  earth's  atmosphere,  is  wholly  insufficient  to  produce 
any  appreciable  disturbance  in  the  atmosphere.  It  is  most  prob- 
able that  the  moon  belief  grew  up  out  of  the  naturally  frequent 
coincidence  between  certain  weather  changes  (and  certain  brands 
of  weather)  and  selected  moon  pha.ses.  The  moon  enters  a  new 
pha.se,  or  quarter,  every  .seventh  day.  and  the  weather  (at  least  in 
the  middle  latitudes)  changes  on  the  average  of  one  to  two  times  in 
seven  days;  hence  there  must  be  a  great  many  accidental  coinci- 
dences. And  it  one  counts  the  agreements  and  overlooks  the  dis- 
agreements, cjuite  a  theory  could  be  announced.  The  lunar-phase 
theory  was  not  found  to  bear  the  test  of  accurate  comparison  of 
weather  observations  with  the  lunar  phases,  except  in  this  very 
slight  and  imperfect  manner,  which  is  entirely  insufticient  to  have 
any  value  in  weather  prediction.  Nevertheless,  the  moon  and  her 
changing  phases  have  been  the  basis  of  nearly  all  the  weather  fore- 
casts found  'n  the  almanacs.  And  the  almanac  has  probably  re- 
ceived more  wide  distribution,  and  been  more  greatly  cherished 
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by  the  people  of  all  countries,  than  any  other  publication,  next  to 
the  Bible." 

As  for  theories  of  planetary  influence,  these  took  their  rise  with 
Chinese,  Egyptian,  and  Babylonian  astrologers,  who  professed  not 
only  to  be  able  to  "  foretell  the  results  of  all  human  endeavors  and 
desires."  but  to  predict  future  weather  and  seasonal  conditions. 
The  intellectual  descendants  of  these  are  the  modern  "  long-range 
forecasters,"  who  depend  for  their  predictions  largely  on  planetary 
combinations.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  was  Dr.  Thurmeisen, 
a  Berlin  chemist,  printer,  librarian,  and  court  "  pooh-bah  "  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  who  compiled  an  annual  almanac  that  had 
great  vogue.  Almanacs  of  this  variety  are  still  with  us.  Of  one 
for  the  year  1904  Mr.  Walz  says: 

"I  challenge  the  reader  to  go  through  the  whole  two  columns, 
and  arrive  at  any  conclusion  in  the  predetermination  of  the  weather 
for  any  day  in  any  particular  locality.  Is  it  the  same  whether  you 
are  on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  the  Rocky-mountain  region,  the  Upper 
or  Lower  Mississippi  \^alley,  or  in  the  New  England  States? — the 
oracle  and  the  prophet   sayeth  not 

"  These  predictions  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  less  absurd  or  to 
possess  more  value  than  those  given  in  Dr.  Moore's  almanac  for 
the  month  of  January  one  hundred  and  ten  years  before.  This 
statement  is  made  without  regard  as  to  whether  or  not  any  of  the 
storms  passing  across  the  United  States  during  January,  1904, 
happened  to  agree  in  time  in  some  part  of  the  country  with  the 
storm-periods  mentioned.  .  .  .  During  any  month  of  January 
from  five  to  ten  storm-areas  ot  from  two  to  four  or  five  days'  du- 
ration pass  across  or  over  some  part  of  the  United  States,  and  it 
would  be  strange  indeed  if  some  of  these  storms  somewhere  did 
not  agree  with  the  '  long-range  '  forecast  periods." 

Most  of  these  long-range  planetary  forecasts  rely  on  a  supposed 
"  meteorological  cycle  "  of  some  sort,  during  which  the  sequence  of 
weather  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  any  preceding  cycle.  Such  a 
cycle  was  first  calculated,  about  i860,  by  a  man  named  Tice,  who 
published  his  theory  in  a  work  on  meteorology,  characterized  by 
Mr  Walz  as  a  "  wonder."  Tice  believed  that  he  had  established  a 
weather-cycle  corresponding  to  the  well-known  sun-spot  period  of 
II. II  years  and  also  to  the  period  of  revolution  of  Jupiter —11.86 
years  But  even  with  the  aid  of  various  assumptions,  such  as  the 
existence  of  the  intramercurial  planet  Vulcan,  this  cycle  refuses  to 
work,  and  other  periods,  deduced  wholly  or  in  part  by  other  meth- 
ods, have  been  substituted,  tho  none  of  these  has  ever  received 
the  general  assent  of  meteorologists.  Mr.  Walz  ranks  them  all  as 
"  fakes."     He  writes  in  conclusion  : 

"  Some  of  our  long-range  weather  forecasters  base  their  predic- 
tions entirely  upon  tabulated  weather  statistics,  with  averages  and 
departures,  from  which  they  believe  they  have  discovered  cycles 
and  recurring  weather  changes  and  conditions.  But  their  conclu- 
sions will  not  stand  critical  mvestigation.  and  their  forecasts  are 
of  so  general  a  nature  as  to  be  absolutely  without  value. 

"  Nearly  all  the  modern  "  long-range"'  weather-forecasters  rely  to 
a  large  extent  upon  the  weather  reports  ot  established  weather  bu- 
reaus, and  a  mighty  howl  goes  up  whenever  these  reports  are  with- 
held from  them. 

'■  I  have  reviewed  most  of  the  popular  weather-prognostication 
systems,  but  as  yet  have  said  nothing  of  the  methods  used  by  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau.  To  tell  these  would  take  many 
chapters,  and  would  be  a  history  of  modern  meteorology  as  re- 
vealed and  built  up  during  the  past  century.  The  Weather  Bureau 
has  taken,  and  ever  stands  ready  to  take,  the  best  that  scientific 
minds  and  training  and  scientific  research  are  able  to  produce. 
There  is  no  secret  or  magic  about  the  system  of  simultaneous  ob- 
servations, telegraphic  reports,  synoptic  charts,  and  weather  maps 
ot  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau.  The  best  scientific  thought 
and  the  life  work  or  some  of  the  brightest  scientific  minds,  togeth- 
er with  long  experience  of  the  forecaster,  are  used  in  the  discus- 
sion of  these  charts  and  observations  in  predetermining  the  weath- 
er elementsfor  aday  ortwo  in  advance.  Many  of  the  most  eminent 
meteorologists,  who  have  contributed  so  much  in  bringing  our 
knowledge  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  to  where  it  is  to-day — such 
as  Maury,    Ferrel,  Abbe,  and  Bigelow— were   also   astronomers. 


and  it  is  not  likely  that  they,  in  their  research,  should  have  over- 
looked the  '  terrific  planetary  ittjluetues.' 

"True,  logical,  scientific  weather  forecasts  for  a  season,  or  a 
month  even,  in  advance,  are  the  aim  and  dream  of  the  meteorolo- 
gist and  the  inspiration  of  meteorological  research  all  over  the 
world.  But  in  the  light  of  all  our  present  knowledge  of  original 
causation  of  variations  and  abnormalities  in  current  weather  and 
in  the  seasons,  this  meteorological  '  millennium  '  is  not  yet.  and 
there  is  work  in  plenty  ahead  for  the  earnest,  capable  investiga- 
tor." 


A    LAiVIP   TO    GIVE    ULTRAVIOLET   LIGHT. 

A  LAMP  that  is  intended  neither  to  illuminate  nor  to  heat 
would  seem  to  be  rather  an  anomaly.  Such  is  the  so-called 
"uviol"  lamp  recently  devised  by  Dr.  O.  Schott  in  Germany  to 
produce  the  ultraviolet  rays,  of  whose  name  its  title  is  an  artificial 
abbreviation.  The  rays  are  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  elec- 
tric current  through  an 
exhausted  glass  tube 
containing  mercury 
vapor.  The  resulting 
radiation  is  of  ex- 
tremely short  wave- 
length and  consists 
about  half  of  visible 
(violet)  and  half  of  in- 
visible (ultraviolet) 
rays.  The  lamp  will 
doubtless  be  of  use  in 
therapeutics,  it  being 
understood  that  the 
effective  part  of  the 
light  used  in  the  Fin- 
sen  cure  is  that  of  short 
wave-length.  Other 
uses  suggested  in  an 
article  on  the  lamp 
contributed  by  Dr.  Al- 
fred Gradenwitz  to 
TJie  JVesterti  Electri- 
c/an (Chicago,  Sep- 
tember 9)  are  photo- 
graphy, the  starting  of 
chemical  reactions  in 
the  synthesis  of  com- 
plex organ  ic  com- 
pounds, and  the  testing  of  dyestuffs.  .Still  other  uses  depend  on 
the  effect  of  the  ultraviolet  ray  on  vital  processes.  Says  Dr.  Gra- 
denwitz : 

"The  radiations  from  uviol  lamps  are  said  to  exert  a  deadly 
effect  on  smaller  insects,  a  fly  being  killed  in  about  one  minute  if 
placed  at  about  ij^  centimeters  distance,  where  no  fatal  effects  can 
be  produced  by  the  heat.  Large  numbers  of  small  night  insects 
are  found  dead  beneath  the  lamps  suspended  during  a  summer 
night  in  a  room  with  open  windows.  Uviol  lamps  will,  moreover^ 
exert  a  deadly  action  on  still  smaller  organisms,  viz..  bacteria,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Finsen  light,  and  extensive  researches  in  this  re- 
spect have  been  undertaken  by  Prof.  R.  Gartner.  It  is  thought 
that  uviol  lamps  will  be  used  to  much  greater  advantage  in  this 
connection  than  the  Finsen  light,  an  area  of  up  to  1.400  square 
centmieters  being  intensively  radiated  on  bv  means  of  it,  while  the 
lamps  can  be  approached  to  within  less  than  one  centimeter  with- 
out producing  any  discomfort,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  its  heat 
radiation.  As  the  skin  is  transparent  to  part  of  the  uviol  rays,  the 
blood  below  the  skin  might  be  acted  on  as  well  by  these  rays,  pro- 
ducing chemical  reactions  liable  to  exert  a  favorable  action  even 
on  such  morbid  processes  as  do  not  take  place  within  the  skin  it- 
self. 

"  If  a  uviol  lamp  be  allowed  to  act  from  about  one  to  three  cen- 
timeters distant  from  the  sound  skin— <?.^.,  of  the  arm — for  five  ta 
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fifteen  minutes,  there  is  at  first  no  alteration  to  be  noted,  and  only 
a  few  hours  after  radiation  will  a  reddening  effect  be  observed 
there.      This  reaches  a  maximum  after  about  one  day,  while  a 

slight  burning  sensa- 
tion is  noted  at  the 
same  time.  After  a 
few  days  the  skin  peels 
off,  and  the  red  por- 
tions disappear  after 
two  to  three  weeks. 
The  accompanying 
photograph  (Fig.  2) 
shows  the  red  spot  on 
an  arm  radiated  upon 
for  15  minutes,  as  it 
looked  two  days  after- 
ward. One  of  the  two 
spots  had  been  kept  under  water  during  radiation,  so  as  to  ascer- 
tain what  effect  the  heating  of  the  skin  might  exert ;  the  two  spots 
did  not,  however,  show  any  difference. 

"  Frolessors  Stintzing  and  Matthes  are  engaged  in  extensive  ex- 
periments to  ascertain  the  curative  effects  of  uviol  lamps  in  con- 
nection with  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  much  valuable  information 
has  already  been  collected." 


(        .-.-         r         i  1.-  WrteUTli  tleftriritin.  " 

FIG.  2.  — EFFECT  OF  THE  NEW  UVIOL   LAMP. 


ACCIDENTS  TO   SUBMARINES. 

'^''HE  submarine's  death-dealing  powers,  so  far,  have  been  ex- 
*-  ercised  only  against  its  friends.  It  has  proved  to  be  a  sar- 
cophagus as  well  as  a  dwelling-place  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
The  moral  effect  of  such  disasters  on  submarine  crews  is  unfortu- 
nate, and  it  is  desirable  that  some  means  be  found  to  avoid  them, 
especially  as,  apart  from  all  opinions  as  to  the  serviceability  of 
submarine  boats  in  actual  naval  warfare,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
such  vessels  will  form  important  portions  of  future  navies.  A  pa- 
per presented  by  Capt.  R.  H.  Bacon  before  the  Institution  of  Na- 
val Architects  upon  the  causes  of  such  accidents,  and  the  best 
means  of  conducting  salvage  operations,  is  especially  timely.  Cap- 
tain Bacon  notes  at  the  out.set  that  while  public  policy  forbids  dis- 
cussion of  details,  certain  well-known  principles  of  construction 
are  necessarily  involved  in  all  types,  and  bearing  these  in  mind  the 
subject  can  be  examined  intelligently.  He  writes  as  partly  quoted 
and  partly  abstracted  in  T/ie  Engineering  Magazine  (New  York, 
October) : 

"Broadly  speaking,  there  are  two  classes  of  accidents  that  can 
happen  to  a  submarine  boat.  First,  the  admission  of  water  into 
the  mterior;  secondly,  an  explosion.  Both  these  have  their  coun- 
terpart in  surface  vessels,  namely,  collision  and  boiler  or  ammuni- 
tion accidents.  But  the  confined  space  and  small  reserve  of  buoy- 
ancy of  the  submarine  boat  intensify  the  danger  of  the  result  to 
the  crew.  And  it  is  this,  rather  than  the  frequency  of  accidents, 
that  has  occasioned  public  comment. 

'In  the  ca.se  of  admission  of  water,  no  help  can  be  expected 
from  water-tight  bulkheads,  for  obviously  to  keep  the  vessel  afloat 
each  compartment  must  not  have  a  greater  capacity  than  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  reserve  of  buoyancy;  but,  further,  for  such  compart- 
ments to  be  effective,  only  one,  namely,  the  center  one,  can  be  al- 
lowed the  same  volume  as  the  reserve  of  buoyancy,  since  it  is  not 
only  necessary  to  float  the  boat,  but  also  to  afford  egress  to  the 
crew  and,  therefore,  tlie  boat  must  be  maintained  approximately  on 
an  even  keel.  To  do  this  no  compartment  except  the  midship  one 
must  exceed  in  capacity  half  the  reserve  buoyancy  of  the  boat; 
this  limitation  is  necessary  so  as  to  allow  of  a  corresponding  com- 
partment, the  opposite  end  of  the  boat  being  flooded  to  maintain 
the  horizontal  trim.  Such  suixiivision  would  mean  at  least  thirty 
compartments,  and  none  except  the  one  in  the  center  of  the  boat 
could  be  more  than  y/z  feet  between  the  bulkheads.  Of  course 
such  a  subdivision  is  an  impossibility.  It  may,  however,  be  ar- 
gued that  it  would  l)e  well  to  have  one  or  two  compartments  so  as 
to  confine  the  water  to  definite  portions  of  the  boat,  and  to  leave  a 
certain  amount  of  space  for  the  crew  to  inhabit  in  case  of  acci- 
dents. This  is  a  very  rea.sonable  contention,  but  before  accepting 
It  we  must  consider  the  probabilities  of  an  accident  happening,  the 
chances  of  su-^h  an  accident  occurring  in  waters  where  salvage  is 


possible,  and,  lurilier,  the  chances  of  successful  salvage  to  save  life 
under  ordinary  conditions  of  sea  and  weather;  all  these  must  be 
balanced  against  the  ever-present  inconvenience  in  daily  life  of 
having  the  boat  divided  into  these  three  or  four  compartments. 
Such  subdivision  is  not  merely  an  inconvenience  as  regards  control 
and  communication,  but  for  another  reason  it  reacts  against  the 
efficiency  of  tlie  boat  when  actually  running  on  service.  One 
marked  feature  in  practise  is  tiie  way  in  which  spaces  below  a  cer- 
tain size  affect  the  normal  mental  condition  of  the  men.  To  run  a 
boat  sucrcssfuily  every  one  inside  her  sliould  be  in  an  absolutely 
normal  condition;  the  increased  construction  of  vision  and  the  nec- 
essary accuracy  of  handling  argue  even  greater  coolness  than  in 
ordinary  vessels.  For  a  man's  mental  condition  to  be  normal,  free 
living  space  is  required:  too  confined  surroundings  react  on  the 
crew  and.  by  producing  a  feeling  of  restriction  create  a  mental 
tension ;  hence  unless  some  very  strong  reasons  exist  for  making 
living  spaces  below  more  confined  than  absolutely  necessary,  they 
should  i)e  as  large  as  the  boat  will  permit." 

Water  may  enter  the  boat  either  through  a  hatch  or  by  a  leak. 
All  recent  accidents  have  been  due  to  the  former  cause,  and  it  is 
to  this  point.  Captain  Bacon  thinks,  that  improvements  in  design 
should  be  directed.  Automatically  closing  hatches  have  been 
suggested,  but  the  danger  of  being  trapped  by  the  closing  hatch 
leads  Captain  Bacon  to  reject  this  plan.  On  the  whole  he  approves 
improved  methods  for  enabling  the  hatch  to  be  closed  or  tightened 
from  within,  with  possibly  the  addition  of  a  supplementary  hatch 
at  the  ba.se  of  the  conning  tower.     To  quote  further : 

"  .So  far  as  accidents  from  explosions  are  concerned,  these  may 
be  caused  by  the  formation  of  explosive  mixtures  of  petrol  and  air, 
due  to  leaks ;  or  to  the  accumulation  of  explosive  gases  from  stor- 
age-batteries. Captain  Bacon  also  mentions  explosions  of  com- 
pressed-air reservoirs,  and  the  possible  danger  from  a  flooded 
storage-battery.  These  accidents  may  be  considered  as  preventa- 
ble by  care  in  construction  and  in  operation,  altho  the  danger  of 
explosion  of  petrol  vapor  may  be  removed  by  the  employment  of 
motors  using  heavy  oils,  such  as  the  Diesel  motor,  which,  we  be- 
lieve, is  used  in  certain  submarines.  Broadly,  the  danger  from  ex- 
plosion is  no  greater  than  on  board  any  ordinary  naval  vessel. 

"  In  regard  to  salvage  problems.  Captain  Bacon  discusses  primar- 
ily the  question  of  saving  the  imprisoned  men,  since  a  boat  itself 
can  generally  be  raised  afterward,  sufficient  time  being  given, 

•'  Before  adopting  any  special  appliance  or  constructional  com- 
plication, suggested  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  saving  life  in 
accidents,  two  considerations  should  be  fulfilled  :  First,  the  fight- 
ing efficiency  of  the  boat  must  not  be  seriously  affected  by  it,  since 
the  boats  are  designed  primarily  for  fighting  and  not  for  meeting 
with  acccidents ;  and,  secondly,  that  such  arrangements  when  in- 
troduced shall  be  efficient  against  all  reasonable  accidents  that  may 
happen.  It  is  simple  to  design  a  boat  to  be  safe  against  any  par- 
ticular accident ;  the  impossibility  lies  in  designing  one  safe  against 
every  accident.  The  commonest  device  for  the  release  of  a  crew 
from  a  boat  is  that  of  providing  an  air-lock  and  diving-chamber, 
and  a  hatch  that  can  be  opened  from  the  bottom  of  the  air-cham- 
ber, the  pressure  of  air  preventing  the  water  entering  when  tlie 
hatch  is  open  ;  the  crew  can  then,  one  by  one,  dive  out  and  come 
to  the  surface.  Supposing  a  sufficient  space  devoted  t,o  such  an 
arrangement,  there  are  two  considerations  which  militate  against 
its  succe.ss.  The  hatch  must  necessarily  be  in  tlie  bottom  of  the 
boat,  but  if  an  accident  happens  it  is  '  even  chances.'  even  in  the 
uncommon  ca.se  where  the  boat  is  undamaged,  whether  the  boat 
rests  with  its  fore  or  after  end  on  the  bottom.  It  is,  therefore,  an 
even  chance  whether  the  men  would,  or  would  not,  be  able  to  use 
this  means  of  egress.  Again,  it  must  be  assumed  that  water  is 
present  in  the  boat,  otherwise  there  is  no  reason  that  she  should 
not  come  to  the  surface,  and  if  this  water  is  present  it  is  again  an 
even  chance  if  the  compartment  can  be  got  at  from  the  interior  of 
the  boat.  But  turther,  even  supposing  this  chamber  could  be  used, 
we  have  still  to  consider  the  effect  on  the  crew  of  the  variation  in 
pressure  by  suddenly  rising  to  the  surface  from  a  considerable 
depth.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  under  pressure  the  gases 
absorbed  in  the  blood  get  compressed,  and  that  sudden  ielea.se  of 
such  pressure  allows  them  to  expand,  producing  large  bubbles  of 
gas  in  the  l)lood.  which  cause  breaks  in  its  continuity  ;  this  is  pro- 
ductive ot  tlie  most  serious  effects  on  the  system,  so  that,  even  if 
the  nun  were  able  to  find  egress,  in  many  cases  their  lives  would 
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not  be  saved.  Since,  therefore,  this  system  can  not  be  safely  used 
in  deep  water,  not  at  all  on  a  soft  bottom,  and  unless  duplicated 
and  placed  at  each  end  of  the  vessel,  it  is  useless  with  a  small 
amount  of  water  in  the  boat,  and  quite  valueless  with  a  large 
amount,  it  is  not  a  fitting  on  which  it  is  worth  wasting  much  valua- 
ble weight  and  space." 

Another  common  suggestion  is  to  provide  a  detachable  chamber 
into  which  the  crew  may  climb,  which  can  be  freed,  and  then  will 
float  to  the  surface ;  but  Captain  Bacon  shows  by  calculation  that 
for  a  crew  of  eleven  men  such  chamber  would  have  to  be  a  cylin- 
der at  least  6  feet  in  diameter  and  7  feet  to  8  feet  high.    He  says : 

"  This  would  be  an  enormous  excrescence  outside  the  boat,  and 
greatly  increase  her  submerged  resistance,  even  if  further  fitted 
with  devices  to  relieve  its  circular  shape,  altho  increasing  its 
size.  Its  dimensions  would  quite  preclude  the  possibility  of  car- 
rying it  inside.  In  addition,  the  securing  arrangements  and  water- 
tight doors  would  add  considerably  to  its  weight,  and  then,  in  the 
end,  a  collision,  which  is,  after  all,  the  most  probable  cause  of  ac- 
cident, would  be  liable  to  put  it  out  of  gear.  Any  one  who  really 
considers  carefully  the  difficulties  of  providmg  reasonable  methods 
of  exit  for  a  crew  will  soon  be  convinced  of  the  futility  of  such  spe- 
cial arrangements." 


Wanted  :    Judges  Trained  in  Science.— Those  who 

are  advocating  the  creation  of  special  courts  for  the  trial  of  patent 
cases,  with  judges  who  have  been  trained  in  scientific  method, 
argue  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  expect  an  ordinary  trial  justice  to  be 
able  to  fathom  the  intricacies  of  a  case  depending  on  principles  of 
which  he  has  never  even  heard.  Prof.  John  Perry,  the  English 
physicist — one  of  the  founders  of  the  University  of  Tokyo — is  of 
this  way  of  thinking.  In  a  recent  American  interview  quoted 
in  The  Times  Engineering  Stipplemeni  {X.ond.on,  September  6)  he 

said : 

"In  England  our  lawyers  and  judges,  almost  without  exception, 
are  quite  ignorant  of  the  most  elementary  facts  of  physical  science. 
In  a  patent  case  the  court  has  to  be  educated  in  these  matters  at  a 
terrible  expense,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  or  twenty  days  one  sees  that 
the  judge  is  nearly  as  ignorant  as  he  was  at  the  beginning.  He 
thinks  he  knows,  but  really  he  has  only  some  fixed  impression  given 
him  by  that  lawyer  who  has  been  most  successful  in  studying  his 
idiosyncrasy.  Our  system  of  education  is  altogether  bad,  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  yours  in  America  is  any  better  than  ours.  It  is 
criminal  to  allow  men  to  grow  up  quite  ignorant  of  the  study  of 
nature,  unable  even  to  take  a  lesson  from  Russia  and  Japan." 

To  this  The  7zV//^j-makes  answer  editorially  that  matters  in  Eng- 
land are  scarcely  quite  so  bad  as  Professor  Perry's  wholesale  con- 
demnation would  imply.     It  goes  on  to   say  : 

"  Lord  Alverstone,  for  instance,  it  may  be  suggested,  with  defer- 
ence, might,  in  some  branches  of  physical  science,  be  able  to  '  give 
points  '  to  even  Professor  Perry ;  while  the  scientific  accomplish- 
ments of  Lord  Justice  Romer  and  Justice  Buckley,  to  mention 
only  one  or  two  instances,  have  been  so  frequently  illustrated  on 
the  bench  as  to  be  quite  beyond  dispute.  There  is,  doubtless, 
much  that  is  objectionable  in  the  system  as  it  prevails  of  present- 
ing '  expert  evidence  ' ;  but  there  are  objections  too  manifest  to 
bear  dispute  to  '  specialized  '  judges,  whose  chief  advantage  in 
deciding  vexed  questions  of  patent  law  is  the  possession  of  an  un- 
prejudiced and  open  mind." 


Evils  of  Excessive  "  Home-Work."— To  a  parent 
who  complains  that  children  are  sent  home  from  school  on  Friday 
evening  laden  with  work  that  will  take  the  whole  of  Saturday  and 
perhaps  the  best  part  of  Sunday  to  get  through,  The  Daily  Tele- 
graph (London)  replies  that  "  it  is  no  good  complaining  of  hard 
work  in  a  competitive  world."  The  following  comment,  from  the 
medical  standpoint,  is  made  editorially  by  The  Hospital  (London, 
September  16) : 

"  This  is  cold  comfort,  but  characteristic  of  the  champions  of  the 
present  system  of  elementary  education.     So  far  as  the  complaint 


has  reference  to  schools  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  parents 
there  is  an  easy  remedy.  If  they  are  given  excessive  home  lessons, 
and  it  is  pleaded  that  the  rules  of  the  school  must  be  adhered  to, 
the  children  can  be  removed.  But  the  parents  of  children  who  are 
educated  in  schools  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  public  .  .  . 
can  only  withdraw  their  children  from  school,  even  temporarily, 
on  a  certificate  of  illness  from  a  medical  man.  It  does  not  follow 
that  the  imposition  of  home  lessons  upon  children  of  tender  years 
should  be  accepted  without  a  murmur.  The  Saturday  holiday  is 
an  excellent  institution,  if  the  children  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  it, 
but  not  when  it  merely  means  a  period  of  leisure  for  the  teachers. 
The  stress  and  strain  of  hard  work  have  to  be  borne  by  the  vast 
majority  of  adults ;  in  this  world  the  race  is  generally  to  the  swift 
and  the  battle  to  the  strong.  But  compulsory  home  lessons  inflict- 
ed on  boys  and  girls  of  eight  or  nine  do  not  tend  to  equip  them  for 
the  obligations  of  life.  They  are  much  more  likely  to  retard  their 
progress.  They  overtax  the  mental  faculties  at  a  time  when  it  is 
particularly  essential  that  they  should  not  be  overtaxed  ;  they  in- 
terfere with  the  physical  development  of  the  children,  which  is  of 
vital  importance  ;  and  even  the  most  thickheaded  can  recognize  the 
folly  of  a  system  which  enables  a  boy  to  come  out  first  in  a  com- 
petitive examination  at  fourteen  years  of  age  and  qualifies  him  for 
a  lunatic  asylum  at  forty." 


Medical  Supervision  of  Sclioois.— The  work  that  has 

been  accomplished  in  the  interests  of  a  safer  and  healthier  school- 
life,  together  with  the  trend  of  the  present  work  and  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  future,  are  summed  up  in  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  C.  G. 
Jennings  before  the  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Pediatric  Society  and  published  in  full  in  the  Archives  of  Pediat- 
rics. Medical  inspection  of  schools,  it  appears,  had  its  beginning 
in  Europe.  In  the  United  States  it  has  been  slow  of  adoption  and 
limited  in  its  application.  Boston  introduced  the  first  system  in 
1894,  and  New  York  followed  in  1897,  while  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
St.  Louis,  Washington,  Detroit,  and  many  of  the  smaller  cities  of 
the  United  States  have  followed.  With  some  exceptions  medical 
inspection  of  schools  has  had  for  its  object  only  the  detection  and 
exclusion  of  infectious  diseases.  The  writer  devotes  considerable 
space  to  the  physical  education  of  school  children,  and  contends 
that  no  attempt  is  made  in  our  educational  scheme  to  adjust  work 
and  sleep  to  the  physiological  demands  of  the  growing  child.  He 
insists  that  an  ignorance  of  the  simplest  facts  of  dietetics  in  homes 
and  in  boarding-schools  is  responsible  for  many  of  the  pathologic 
conditions  of  childhood.     He  says  : 

"  In  addition  to  excessive  work  and  long  confinement,  with  defi- 
cient rest  and  sleep,  is  a  dietary  improperly  selected,  badly  pre- 
pared, and  often  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  growing  child 
for  nutrition.  With  a  thorough  medical  supervision  of  the  school 
system  by  a  medical  department  of  the  Board  of  Education,  with 
the  school  developed  into  a  laboratory,  where  teaching  of  hygiene 
is  made  practical  by  a  perfect  sanitary  environment,  will  come  a 
diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  the  necessities  of  healthful  living  that 
will  make  reform  a  natural  process  of  development." 


SCIENCE    BREVITES. 

The  statement  in  an  article  on  yellow  fever  quoted  in  our  issue  for  August  5, 
to  the  effect  that  the  mosquito  {stegomyia  fasciata)  that  transmits  the  disease 
"  is  bred  in  countless  swarms  in  the  marshes  "  around  New  Orleans,  is  called  in 
question  by  a  correspondent,  who  directs  attention  to  a  paragraph  in  Bulletin 
No.  14  of  the  Yellow  Fever  Institute,  published  by  the  Marine  hospital  service  in 
Washington  (1Q05).  In  this  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  "  stegomyia  fasciata  is  a 
domestic  insect  "  ( p.  100). 

There  are  some  signs  of  activity  at  the  works  near  Calais  connected  with  the 
Channel  tunnel,  according  to  La  Revue  Mineralurgique  {ViiX\%,  June),  as  ab- 
stracted in  The  Times  (London).  "  M.  Sartiaux,  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
Northern  of  France  Railway,  and  M.  Javary,  the  engineer-in-chief  of  the  mari- 
time service,  have  recently  come  specially  from  Paris  to  inspect  the  works,  to- 
gether with  M.  Breton,  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  tunnel.  It  is  believed  that 
this  visit  is  in  some  way  connected  with  the  conference  which  was  lately  held  at 
Paris  between  the  officials  of  ten  English  railway  companies  and  those  of  the 
French  Northern  Railway,  and  that  it  is  possible  that  another  attempt  may  be  ■ 
made  shortly  to  induce  the  English  Parliament  to  authorize  the  prosecution  of 
the  undertaking.  Owing  to  improvements  in  the  mode  of  executing  operations 
of  this  character  it  is  estimated  that,  working  from  both  ends,  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  complete  the  tunnel  in  five  years,  or  an  advance  at  the  rate  of  about  forty 
feet  per  day  at  each  face." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


BROWNING    AS   "THE    PREACHER'S    POET." 

EXCLUDING  authors  and  critics  whose  business  is  with  lit- 
erature, "preachers  are  almost  the  only  people  who  know 
their  Browning  well."  This  assertion  is  made  by  Charles  Frederic 
Aked,  U.D..  of  Pembroke  Chapel.  Liverpool,  who  finds  the  ex- 
planation of  this  fact  not  merely  in  Browning's  intimate  concern 
with  "  the  unfolding  and  play  of  character."  but  in  his  successful 
portrayal  of  human  nature  "  on  the  side  of  it  which  looks  toward 
God."  Mr.  Aked  recognizes  in  him,  moreover,  a  vigorous  and 
persuasive  champion  of  the  Christian  position.  In  these  four  lines. 
he  claims,  Browning  "expresses  the  conviction  of  a   lifetime  "  : 

I  say,  the  acknowledRinent  of  God  in  Christ, 
.\ccepted  by  tliy  reason,  solves  for  thee 
All  questions  in  the  earth  and  out  of  it, 
And  has  so  far  advanced  tiiee  to  be  wise. 

Browning  "affects  us  even  more  vitally,"  the  writer  continues, 
"by  his  unfailing  illustration  of  the  Christian  temper."  In  otiier 
words  :  "  That  which  the  preacher  of  our  day  is  every  day  demand- 
ing— that  men  should  discuss  every  event  and  circumstance  of  life 
from  the  platform  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven — Browning  does 
through  more  than  fifty  years  of  labor  and  more  than  twenty  vol- 
umes of  literature."  So  marked  is  this  habit  of  mind,  says  Mr. 
Aked,  that  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  was  once  moved  to  suggest  that  it 
detracted  from  Browning's  art.  To  quote  more  fully  from  Mr. 
Aked's  paper  (which  appears  in  The  Hoiniletic  Review,  (New 
York): 

"  Browning's  day  with  the  people  may  come  ;  meanwhile  this  re- 
mains :  Browning  is  every  day  impressing  more  deeply  his  thought 
on  the  minds  of  the  thinkers,  influencing  men  and  women  who  in- 
fluence their  generation,  and  teaching  the  teachers  of  the  world. 
Among  these,  preachers  must  be.  regarded  as  forming  the  major- 
ity. 

"The  explanation  of  Browning's  hold  upon  preachers  is  not  far 
to  seek.  Browning's  poems— almost  the  whole  of  them  ;  all  his 
greatest;  all  that  are  most  characteristic— are  concerned  with  the 
unfolding  and  play  of  character,  with  its  making  and  unmaking, 
with  the  forces  which  triumph  over  it  or  by  which  and  through 
which  it  triumphs.  Browning  said,  at  fifty  years  of  age,  that  lit- 
tle beside  the  development  of  a  soul  was  worth  study,  and  that  he 
had  always  thought  so.  But  this  is  peculiarly  the  preacher's 
sphere.  Human  nature  he  must  know.  In  that  study  he  must  be 
an  expert.  There  are  many  things  of  which  he  may  be  content  to 
remain  ignorant ;  he  can  not  take  all  knowledge  for  his  province. 
Ignorance  of  human  nature  is  unpardonable  and  fatal.  He  need 
not  be  an  expert  in  Old-Testament  criticism  ;  he  can  work  with 
other  men's  brains  ;  they  labor,  and  he  may  legitimately  enter 
into  the  fruits  of  their  toil.  But  lie  can  not  know  the  human 
heart  at  second  hand.  Let  him  fail  there  and  his  failure  is  com- 
plete and  final.  This  is  where  Browning  finds  him  With  what- 
ever material  other  poets  choose  to  work.  Browning  elects  to  deal 
with  souls.     His  business  is  with  men  and  women. 

"This  is  not  to  .say  all.  There  is  .something  more  important  to 
be  noted.  Browning  is  best  and  greatest,  most  daring  and  most 
true,  when  he  is  dealing  with  human  nature  on  the  side  of  it  which 
looks  toward  (iod.  His  i)oems  are  metaphysical,  but  with  this 
special  connotation,  that  their  sphere  of  inquiry  is  the  relation  of 
the  individual  to  the  living  God.  This  is  where  Browning's  great 
strength  lies." 

As  further  illustrating  Browning's  significance  from  a  preacher's 
point  of  view,  Mr.  Aked  continues: 

"We  have  in  Browning  a  man  of  giant  intellect,  a  man  who  sees 
and  knows  the  complexity  of  our  modern  life,  its  stress  and  strain, 
who  is  one  with  us  in  the  turbulence  of  our  generation,  touching 
•ur  life  at  every  point  in  its  whole  circumference,  and  yet  so  abso- 
lutely untroubled  by  the  doubts  which  beset  us  that  we  might  think 
him  the  inhabitant  of  another  world.  He  stands  rock  like  while  all 
tempests  rage.  The  waves  that  overwhelm  us  dash  themselves 
into  spray  against  his  immovable  calm.     Tenny.son  felt  the  doubts 


of  his  time  and  had  to  fight  them  :  Browning  never  I  One  of  the 
greatest  of  English  critics  once  said  that  the  only  two  men  of  the 
nineteenth  century  who  believed  that  Jesus  Christ  vvas  God  were 
John  Henry  Newman  and  Robert  Browning.  There  is  more  of 
earnest  than  of  jest  in  the  tremendous  exaggeration.  Browning's 
faith  was  firm-fixed,  deep,  and  unassailable.  He  was  contempo- 
rary with  Tennyson.  He  was  'Dorn  three  years  after  him  ;  he  died 
three  years  before  him.  He  lived  while  the  men  of  science  made 
for  us  a  new  world  and  the  critics  a  new  Bible.  But  the  hammers 
broke  themselves  to  pieces  on  the  anvil  of  his  faith." 

Of  his  attitude  toward  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  we  read  : 

"The  poet,  it  has  been  said,  even  when  he  dogmatizes,  must 
ground  his  assurance  in  the  deliverances  of  the  human  heart. 
The  heart  has  its  theologies,  says  Pascal  :  and  Browning  finds 
there  the  assertion  of  the  necessity,  the  reasonableness,  and  the 
reality  of  the  Incarnation.  Curiously,  it  is  most  fully  set  forth  in 
the  imagined  speeches  of  David  : 

"  'Tis  the  weakness  in  strength  that  I  cry  for  '  my  flesii  that  I  seek 
In  the  Godhead !    I  seek  and  I  find  it.    O  .Saul,  it  shall  be 
\  Face  like  my  face  that  receives  thee  ;  a  Man  like  to  me 
Thou  shaft  love  and  be  loved  by  forever  :  a  ftand  like  this  hand 
Shall  throw  open  the  gates  of  new  Hfe  to  tliee  !    .See  the  Christ  stand  ! 

"Browning  never  got  away  from  this  affirmation  of  the  claims  of 
our  human  nature  upon  God.  and  never  failed  to  find  the  answer 
of  the  creative  and  sustaining  heart  of  (iod  to  the  tremulous  heart 
of  man." 

Browning's  working  theory  of  life,  indicated  in  his  earliest  po- 
ems as  in  his  last,  the  writer  continues,  was  this  :  "  We  are  here  in 
this  life  to  fit  ourselves  for  something  better."     We  read  further: 

"' Before  living  ' — these  are  Browning's  phrases — we  have  '  to 
learn  how  to  live.'  We  must  '  earn  the  means  first ' ;  'God  surely 
will  contrive  use  for  our  earning.'  '  Now  is  for  dogs  and  apes  ; 
man  has  forever.' 

"There  remains  one  characteristic  which  gives  to  Browning  his 
sovereign  empire  over  our  brains  and  hearts.  It  is  the  one  most 
easily  described,  because  most  elementary  in  itself;  yet  perhaps  it 
is  tlie  most  fruitful  and  enduring  of  all  ;  it  is  Browning's  immortal 
hopefulness.  He  is  courage  incarnate.  He  is  a  never-failing  in- 
spiration to  lofty  purpose,  heroic  steadfastness,  and  deathless  en- 
deavor. He  nerves  us  all,  braces  us  to  moral  manhood,  sets  us  on 
our  feet  again  after  every  fall,  and  sends  us  forth  to  face  every  foe 
with  a  courage  like  his  own.  Open  him  at  any  page,  and  he  is  aa 
exhaustless  battery  tor  the  recharging  of  the  human  will." 


IS  THE    RUSSIAN    PEASANTRY    RELIGIOUS? 

OF  late  years  the  Russian  peasantry,  to  whom  the  retardation 
of  the  spread  of  liberal  ideas  is  directly  charged,  has  been 
the  object  of  various  special  studies.  One  of  these,  which  now  ap- 
pears in  a  new  edition,  is  a  work  called  "  The  Russian  Peasantry." 
by  the  late  Russian  novelist  and  political  writer  known  by  the 
pseudonym  Stepniak,  who  puts  the  question,  "  Are  the  Russian 
peasants  .so  very  religious?"  The  author  states  that  an  affirmative 
opinion  prevails  among  foreigners  ;  while  among  Russians  them- 
selves both  affirmative  and  negative  views  are  held.  Kostomarov, 
the  most  prominent  of  Russian  historians,  is  quoted  by  Stepniak 
as  saying  that  the  modern  orthodox  peasants  are  at  much  the  same 
standpoints  as  were  their  forefathers,  the  Muscovites  of  the  .seven- 
teenth century,  who  were  "  remarkable  for  a  state  of  such  com- 
plete religious  indifference  as  to  be  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals 
of  Christian  nations."  On  the  other  hand,  "the  whole  body  of 
Slavophils,  among  whom  are  men  of  undoubted  sincerity  and  learn- 
ing, will  swear  by  all  they  hold  sacred  that  there  never  was,  nor 
will  be,  another  people  so  pious  as  the  Russians."  Among  this 
latter  numb'er  the  author  classes  Count  Leo  Tolstoy.  Such  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  the  author  thinks,  arises  from  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  peasant's  habits  of  speech.  God's  name  may  be 
heard  uttered  by  them  at  every  step.  "The  will  and  biddings  of 
(iod  are  constantly  mentioned  as  ba.ses  of  the  moral  and  social 
code."     Nevertheless,  Stepniak  claims,  the  social  philosophy  of 
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THE  LATE  SERGIUS  STEPNIAK. 

He  held  that  the  social  philosophy  of  the  Russian 
peasantry  is  based  on  a  system  of  pure  ethics,  with  no 
admixture  of  theology.  The  writer's  real  name  was 
Kravtchinski,  Stepniak  being  merely  a  pseudonym. 


the  peasantry  is  based  on  a  system  of  pure  ethics,  with  no  admix- 
ture of  theology.     He  continues,  in  support  of  this  view  : 

"  We  can  not  dismiss  the  question  by  merely  inquiring  how  far 
our  peasants  are  Christians  in   their  ethical  conceptions  or  even 

their  practical  conduct 

"  The  social  conditions  under  which  our  peasantry  lived  for  cen- 
turies have  been  favorable  to  the  spontaneous  development  among 
them  of  such  '  panhuman  "  morals.  They  are  Christ-like  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  The 
infiltration  of  ac- 
tual Christian  eth- 
ics among  them  is 
very  probable,  nay. 
certain,  given  such 
favorable  ground  ; 
but  wiiether  this  be 
so  to  a  great  or  only 
to  a  small  extent, 
this  does  not  in  the 
least  imply  that 
Christianity  as  a  re- 
ligion has  a  strong 
hold  over  them. 
P'urthermore,  the 
fact  that  our  people 
dub  their  whole 
system  of  morality 
with  the  name  of 
religion  is  equally 
inconclusive.  The 
question  we  have 
to  investigate  is 
how  far  the  channel 
between  the  natural 
and  the  supernatu- 
ral is  open  with 
them,  and  how  far 
they  have  the  ele- 
ment of  the  supernatural  stored  up  in  their  minds.  We  mean  the 
supernaturalism  of  Christianity,  because  that  of  fetishism  and 
paganism  has  no  motive  force  in  it." 

Stepniak  maintains  that  during  the  eight  centuries  of  official 
Christianity  the  people's  natural  predispositions  "have  operated 
as  a  kind  of  endosmic  disintegration  of  the  religion  " — that  is,  they 
accepted  the  ethical  part  of  the  doctrine  offered  to  them,  but  re- 
mained completely  deaf  to  the  theological.  He  adds:  "It  is  un- 
deniable that  the  bulk  of  our  population  lias,  up  to  the  present  day 
even,  a  very  faint  conception  of  the  framework,  as  a  whole,  upon 
which  the  religion  to  which  they  officially  belong  is  based."  Fur- 
ther; 

"  The  whole  bearing  of  the  Christian  theological  system  seems 
to  be  lost  upon  the  people.  God  the  Father  and  God  the  Son  are 
two  totally  distinct  persons,  standing  in  the  perfectly  concrete  re- 
lation toward  one  another  of  a  father  on  the  one  hand  and  a  son 
upon  the  other.  The  person  of  the  Son  is  represented  with  great 
sympathy  and  uniform  consideration.  He  is  the  champion  of  the 
people,  always  siding  with  the  poor  muzhik  against  his  rich  neigh- 
bor. But  we  should  look  in  vain  for  any  trace  of  genuine  relig- 
ious inspiration  in  the  treatment  of  this  figure.  There  is  nothing 
which  reveals  the  touch  of  a  living  image  upon  a  living  soul.  He 
is  introduced  rather  as  an  onlooker  in  stories  about  others,  to  illus- 
trate popular  views  on  certain  points,  and  to  solve  certain  prob- 
lems. There  is  as  little  life  in  Him.  or  passion  about  Him,  as  in  a 
secondary  character  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  giving  utterance 
to  moral  views  in  some  imaginary  story.  As  to  the  person  of  God 
the  Father,  He  appears  in  the  popular  legends  very  vaguely  delin- 
eated as  a  hard  taskmaster,  and,  whenever  introduced  by  the  popu- 
lar muse,  is  treated  with  a  certain  amount  of  ill-feeling  and  hostil- 
ity." 

A  test  brought  to  bear  upon  the  case  of  the  religious  condition 
of  the  peasant  is  that  of  the  position  held  by  the  clergy.  "  A 
strong,  earnest  religion,"  says  Stepniak,  "means  an  influential  and 
a  respected  clergy,  and  vice  versa.     A  general  contempt  for  the 


clergy  is  incompatible  with  great  zeal  for  the  religion  which  they 
profess."     To  quote  further  : 

"There  can  not  be,  and  there  is  no  divided  opinion  as  to  how 
matters  stand  between  the  Russian  people  and  their  clergy.  To 
put  it  in  the  most  charitable  way  possible,  the  pops  are  not  re- 
spected by  the  muzhiks.  The  orthodox  clergy,  as  a  body,  have  no 
moral  influence  over  the  masses,  and  enjoy  no  confidence  among 
them.  The  extreme  conservatives  agree  with  the  socialists  as  to 
this  fact,  tho  the  latter  con.sider  it  to  be  a  great  boon,  constituting 
one  of  the  few  compensations  for  our  historical  past;  while  the 
former  very  justly  see  in  it  one  of  the  heavy  odds  against  them  and 
vainly  seek  to  find  a  remedy  for  a  malady  past  all  cure. 

"The  relations  between  the  muzhiks  and  their /<7/>.v  have  little,  if 
anything  of  the  spiritual  in  them.  Let  us  charitably  admit  as  many 
individual  exceptions  as  may  be  wished,  it  yet  remains  an  undeni- 
able fact  that  as  a  rule  the  pops  are  looked  upon  by  their  parish- 
ioners, not  as  guides  or  advisers,  but  as  a  class  of  tradesmen,  who 
have  wholesale  and  retail  dealings  in  sacraments." 

A  study  of  Russian  dissenting  sects,  the  author  states,  shows 
that  once  their  religious  aspirations  are  awakened,  the  Russians 
can  no  more  put  up  with  the  scandalous  venality  of  the  pops  than 
could  the  Germans  with  the  traffic  in  indulgences.  "  But  this  fact 
only  serves  to  throw  into  stronger  relief  the  strange  equanimity  of 
the  orthodox."  Some  hope,  however,  he  seems  to  see  in  their  in- 
tellectual awakening.     Thus : 

"  Dumb  and  inert  in  the  domain  of  politics,  it  is  in  the  founding 
of  religious  sects  that  our  peasantry  has  formulated  its  most  cher- 
ished ideals  and  social  aspirations.  Here  they  exhibit,  not  only 
great  intellectual  activity,  but  also  unlimited  moral  energy.  With 
a  wider  and  more  energetic  awakening  of  tiie  popular  intelligence, 
either  before,  or  during,  or  even  the  day  after,  our  political  crisis, 
the  fervent  genius  of  religion,  stifled  heretofore  under  the  blank- 
ets of  orthodox  ritualism,  may  awaken  likewise." 


SUGGESTIONS  TOWARD   A   NEW    BAPTIST 
APOLOGETIC. 

IN  an  address  delivered  at  the  recent  Baptist  World  Congress 
in  London  and  now  printed  in  TIte  Baptist  Review  and  Ex- 
positor,\\\^  Rev.  E.  Y.  Mullins,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  president  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  makes  a  sur- 
vey of  "  the  theological 
trend  "  in  modern  days 
and  essays  a  forecast 
of  "  the  probable  course 
of  theological  recon- 
struction "  in  the  light 
of  the  tendencies  which 
he  discovers.  He  thus 
leads  up  to  the  question 
of  the  relation  of  Bap- 
tists to  the  general  the- 
ological movement,  a 
relation  which  "  has  not 
been  adequately  recog- 
nized, and  needs  defin- 
ing afresh."  "Behind 
our  contentions  as  to 
baptism  and  communion 
and  related  topics,"  he 
asserts,  "  lie  a  group  of 
greatand  elemental  prin- 
ciples." These  princi- 
ples he  describes  as  "  religious  ultimates,"  and  claims  that  "  the  in- 
structed religious  consciousness  of  man  can  not  repudiate  them." 
In  the  following  paragraphs  he  sums  them  up  and  submits  them 
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"as  a  statement  ot  the  basis  at  once  for  a  new  Baptist  apologetic 
and  a  platform  for  universal  acceptance  "  : 

"  I .  The  theological  axiom  :  The  holy  and  lovin,^  God  has  a  right 
to  be  So7-ereign.  Time  forbids  that  I  elaborate  this  statement  in 
its  implications  as  to  the  Incarnation,  and  as  to  Christianity  as  the 
religion  of  the  divine  initiative. 

"2.  The  religious  axiom  :  All  men  have  an  equal  right  to  direct 
access  to  God.  This  principle  is  fatal  to  the  practise  of  infant  bap- 
tism and  to  the  idea  of  a  human  priesthood. 

"3.  The  ecclesiastical  axiom:  All  believers  have  equal  privi- 
leges in  the  Church.  Hierarchies  and  centralized  authorities  dis- 
appear under  the  operation  of  this  principle. 

"  4.  The  moral  axiom  :  To  be  responsible,  man  must  be  free. 
This  is  an  elemental  truth  which  can  not  receive  thoroughgoing 
application  save  where  ecclesiastical  bonds  of  mere  authority  are 
absent. 

"5.  The  social  axiom:   Love  your  .neighbor  as  yourself .     This 
makes  the  Kingdom  of  God  the  goal  of  the  social  movement. 

"6.  The  religio-civic  axiom:  A  free  Church  in  a  free  State. 
For  this  principle  Baptists  have  ever  stood.  Without  it  the  fu- 
ture of  theology  and  of  tlie  Church  is  fraught  with  extreme  peril." 

Upon  these  axioms,  lie  states,  tiie  Baptists  stand,  and  by  means 
of  them  "  will  make  fruitful  the  course  of  theological  development 
in  the  ages  to  come." 


GOLDWIN    SMITH    AND    "RATIONAL 
CHRISTIANITY." 

MR.  GOLDWIN  SMITH,  the  veteran  scholar  and  publicist, 
discusses  with  much  frankness,  in  recent  letters  to  the 
press,  his  attitude  toward  the  Christian  religion.  His  position, 
altho  definite  in  its  rejection  of  certain  dogmas,  appears  to  be 
largely  one  of  earnest  investigation  and  in- 
quiry with  a  view  to  reconciling  religious  sen- 
timent with  scientific  demonstration.  "Till 
materialism  has  thoroughly  proved  its  case," 
he  says,  "a  man,  it  seems  to  me,  will  hardly 
do  well  in  cutting  himself  off  from  religious 
life."  His  attitude  toward  Christianity  he  de- 
scribes as  "that  of  one  who  has  heard  the 
words  of  the  Founder  of  Christendom  on  a 
hillside  in  Galilee."  The  evidence  of  that 
religion  he  finds,  not  in  miracles  or  in  dogmas, 
but  in  "  the  character  which  it  has  produced 
and  the  effect  which  its  approximate  influence 
has  had  on  the  progress  of  mankind."  No 
other  creed,  he  admits,  has  shown  such  power 
for  good.  Mr.  Smith's  letters  are  the  more 
interesting  inasmuch  as  the  views  expressed 
are  more  or  less  typical  of  those  held  by  many 
earnest  and  thoughtful  person.s.  "Never  in 
his  life,  so  long  and  scholarly,"  avers  the  New 
York  Sun,  "has  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  reached 
and  stimulated  so  many  minds  as  he  is  doing 
in  these  di.scu.ssions."  The  subject  to  which 
they  relate,  continues  this  editorial  writer,  can 
now  be  treated  with  a  more  perfect  candor  and 
from  a  larger  and  broader  view  than  ever  be- 
fore since  the  advent  of  Christianity,  this  being  "a  period  of  re- 
ligious revolution."  and  the  public  mind  "more  open  and  more 
judicial  concerning  questions  of  religion  than  at  any  past  time." 
The  writer  continues  : 

"  Even  twenty-five  years  ago  expressions  of  doubt  as  to  religious 
dogmas  fundamental  to  Christianity  and  of  the  supernatural  prem- 
ises on  which  all  religions  are  founded  would  have  been  danger- 
ous material  for  printing  in  a  daily  newspaper  which  reached  the 
great  public.  Now  we  find  that  the  letters  of  Mr.  Cioldwin  Smith 
are  welcomed,  even  where  there  is  opposition  to  their  suggestions 
— in  the  camp  of  religious  faith  no  less  than  in  the  sphere  of  relig- 
ious doubt.       This   is   because  the  author  evinces  always  a  pro- 


MR.  GOLDWIN  SMITH. 

"  My  attitude  is  that  of  one  who  has  heard 
tlie  words  of  the  Founder  of  Christendom  on  a 
hillside  in  Galilee.  No  miracle  was  needed  to 
confirm  belief  in  His  words.  Of  dogma  noth- 
ing fell  from  His  lips." 


found  religious  spirit  in  himself.  His  work  is  not  destructive,  but 
is  rather  directed  to  the  discovery  of  some  method  of  reconciling 
the  religious  sentiment  or  conscience  with  scientific  demonstration. 
That  is.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  does  not  find  in  existing  religious 
dogma  and  assumption  a  reasonable  basis  on  which  to  build  con- 
viction ;  or,  at  least,  so  we  interpret  his  state  of  mind." 

Nevertheless,  it  appears,  Mr.  Smith  has  not  escaped,  from  cer 
tain  clerical  quarters,  the  accusation  of  atheism,  an  accusation 
against  which  he  protests  with  the  statement  that  he  "  has  by  no 
means  renounced  theistic  belief."     He  goes  on  to  explain  : 

"  My  attitude,  and  I  apprehend  not  mine  alone,  is  that  of  one 
who  has  heard  the  words  of  the  Founder  of  Christendom  on  a  hill- 
side in  Galilee.  No  miracle  was  needed  to  confirm  belief  in  His 
words,  nor  was  any  performed  by  Him  on  that  occasion.  Of 
dogma  nothing  fell  from  His  lips. 

''The  evidence  of  Christianity  to  people  of  my  way  of  thinking 
is  the  character  which  it  has  produced  and  the  effect  which  its  ap- 
proximate influence  has  had  on  the  progress  of  mankind,  notwith- 
standing all  the  adverse  forces,  including  the  perversion  of  religion 
itself  by  popes,  inquisitions,  Jesuits,  and  fanatics  of  various  kinds. 
No  other  creed,  Buddhist,  Mohammedan,  or  Rousseauist,  has 
shown  such  power  for  good. 

"'I  express  myself  with  caution  lest  I  should  be  mistaken  to 
vilify  reason,  which  is  indeed  the  only  faculty  we  have  to  judge 
concerning  anything,  even  revelation  itself;  or  be  misunderstood 
to  assert  that  a  supposed  revelation  can  not  be  proved  false  from 
internal  characters.'  So  says  Bishop  Butler,  of  all  apologists  the 
greatest.  If  reason  has  been  given  us  by  the  Author  of  our  being 
as  our  guide  and  our  sole  guide  to  truth,  are  not  the  discoveries  of 
science  and  criticism  as  really  revelations  as  tho  they  had  been 
dictated  to  an  inspired  penman  or  proclaimed  amid  the  thunders  of 
Sinai  ? 
"As  to  dogma,  the  whole  structure  apparently  rests  on  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation  and  of  the 
Fall  of  Man.  Without  the  Fall  there  could 
have  been  no  room  for  the  Incarnation  and 
the  Atonement.  But  who,  in  the  face  of  the 
discoveries  of  science,  can  continue  to  believe 
in  the  Mosaic  account  of  Creation  and  the 
Fall  of  Man.? 

"  I  would  not  say  anything  by  way  of  retort 
or  infuse  a  single  drop  of  gall  into  the  discus- 
sion. It  is  very  easy  to  sympathize  with  the 
clergy  in  their  alarm  at  the  spreading  doubts. 
But  they  who  should  be  our  guides,  unfortu- 
nately for  us  all,  are  fettered  by  ordination 
tests,  and  they  can  hardly  look  without  prej- 
udice on  the  simple  pursuit  of  truth,  which 
nevertheless,  if  God  speaks  to  us  through  our 
reason  and  our  conscience,  instead  of  being 
atheism  is  obedience  to  the  command  of  God." 


A  correspondent,  who  signs  himself 
"  Churchman,"  and  whose  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Smith  has  been  acquired  wholly  through  his 
writings,  asserts:  "Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  is,  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  word  (not  the  fullest), 
a  Christian,  and  ought  to  be  a  churchman." 
This  becau.se : 


"(i)  He  accepts  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount; 
the   crux  of   Christ's  law   (not   Paul's   theo- 
logy nor  Dean  Farrar's  apologetics,  but  the 
law  of  kindness,  patience,  justice,  mercy,  and  self-sacrifice — there- 
fore Christianity). 

"(2)  He  keeps  the  Ten  Commandments." 

"  Layman,"  writing  also  in  the  columns  of  The  6'//;/,  protests 
against  Mr.  Smith's  definition  of  reason  as  "our  sole  guide  to 
truth."  He  says  :  "  Rather  is  it  not  true  that  we  have  three  guides 
to  truth,  each  correcting  the  others — reason,  experience,  and  con- 
science— and  that  the  hegemony  belongs  to  no  one  of  the  three?" 
And  can  not  Mr.  Smith  recognize,  he  asks,  not  the  theological 
but  the  human  need  of  "an  incarnation  to  reveal  and  an  atonement 
to  bring  us  into  conscious  moral  relations  with  God  ? " 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT. 


COLD    WATER    FOR    FRANCE. 

'T^HE  craze  for  changing  partners  that  has  riven  the  bond  be- 
•*•  tween  Sweden  and  Norway,  that  threatens  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  union,  that  has  sent  Great  Britain  half  way  around  the  world 
for  an  ally,  and  has  left  Germany  in  perilous  isolation,  now  shows 
its  latest  development  in  an  indication  that  Russia  may  be  coquet- 
ting with  the  Kaiser.  The  French,  who  have  poured  millions  into 
the  Russian  treasury,  and  who  strained  the  laws  of  neutrality  to 
help  Rozhdestvensky  around  Asia,  do  not  exactly  relish  this  treat- 
ment. The  new  Russian  policy  is  outlined  by  Count  Witte  in 
some  remarks  he  made  to  a  representative  of  the  Temps  (Paris)  on 
his  way  home  from  his  diplomatic  campaign  in  Portsmouth.  The 
French  press  resent  the  "contemptuous  knocks"  he  deals  out  to 
France  in  this  interview.  Yet  he  appears  to  have  absolutely  un- 
locked his  heart  to  the  reporter,  and  unless,  as  Talleyrand  said,  the 
use  of  language  is  to  conceal  thought,  he  feels  in  a  high  condition 
of  elation,  and  is  conscious  that  in  her  alliance  with  France  Russia 
has  no  intention  of  putting  all  her  eggs  into  one  basket.  He 
plainly  implies  and  wishes  to  remind  the  western  ally  of  Russia 
and  the  hereditary  foe  of  Germany  that  Russia  might  do  with- 
out France,  and  that  Germany  is  on  exceedingly  good  terms  with 
Russia.  To  quote  from  Count  Witte's  words,  as  reported  in  the 
Tetnps : 

"  You  say  that  in  France  there  is  an  impression  that  a  Russo- 
German  rapproche/ueiit  has  been  established.  Why  could  you 
suppose  such  a  rapprochement  impossible  ?  During  the  whole  war 
Emperor  William  was  more  than  correct  in  his  demeanor  toward 
Russia;  he  was  absolutely  amiable.  On  every  occasion  he  has 
avowed  and  proved  his  desire  to  put  no  hindrance  in  our  way,  but 
even  to  give  us  his  assistance,  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power,  in 
avoiding  all  complications." 

The  Russian  Count  does  not  stop  here,  but  goes  on  to  state  that 
France  has  not  treated  her  ally  so  well  as  Germany  has  done.  In 
this  connection  Witte  is  reported  to  have  said  : 

"  On  the  other  hand,  I  tell  you  frankly  that  the  temper  ot  French 
public  opinion  for  the  last  year  and  a  half  has  not  pleased  us,  es- 
pecially after  a  series  of  Franco-Russian  demonstrations  which 
had  been  made  in  season  and  out  of  season  during  the  preceding 
years. 

"  Nevertheless  I  repeat  that  the  es.sential  character  of  Russo- 
French  relations  has  not  changed.  I  did  not  even  say  that  their 
mutual  sympathy  was  diminished.  I  merely  remarked  that  Russo- 
German  sympathies  had  become  mutually  deepened." 

The  London  Statist  looks  upon  these  words  of  the  Portsmouth 
■diplomatist  as  the  bluff  of  a  man  who  is  trying  to  make  a  good 
bargain.     To  quote  : 

"In  this  latter  passage  we  presume  we  are  not  far  wrong  in  as- 
suming that  Mr.  Witte  was  referring  to  the  refusal  of  the  French 
banks  to  lend  to  Russia  immediately  after  the  internal  condition 
•of  that  country  became  alarming,  subsequent  to  the  fall  of  Port 
Arthur.  .  .  .  Probably  in  all  this  the  real  object  of  Mr.  Witte  was 
to  give  a  warning  to  the  French  financial  community  that  if  they 
do  not  consider  the  needs  of  Russia  they  will  undoubtedly  weaken 
the  alliance  between  that  country  and  France. 

The  Vossische  Zeitting  (Berlin)  sees  something  more  than  a 
merely  pecuniary  motive  in  the  words  of  well-balanced  kindliness 
and  rebuke  which  the  Russian  statesman  addressed  to  France. 
An  English  newspaper  points  out,  however,  that  Germany  was 
never  as  "amiable  "  to  Russia  as  P" ranee  was,  for  it  was  this  latter 
Government  that  made  possible  the  voyage  of  Rozhdestvensky. 
Yet  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  after  referring  to  the  "  little  lecture  " 
which  Witte  read  to  France,  adds  : 

"  Count  Witte  followed  the  old  maxim,  that  a  man  must  be  good 
friends  with  the  neighbor  of  his  neighbor.  Besides,  he  knew  the 
financial  needs  of  his  country  too  well  to  think  French  gold  less 
valuable  than  German  gold.     He  wished  the  ally  of  Russia  to  un- 


derstand that  people  in  Russia  reckoned  upon  the  sincere  and 
cheerful  accord  of  France,  while  he  sought  to  keep  up  the  existing 
good  understanding  with  Germany  by  emphasizing  the  Russo- 
German  rapprochement.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  to  Count  Witte 
the  credit  of  a  demeanor  which  is  at  once  judicious  and,  from  a 
Russian  standpoint, 'more  than  correct.'  For  the  rest  any  note- 
worthy change  in  the  grouping  of  the  great  Powers  is  hardly  to  be 
anticipated.  People  west  of  the  Vosges  may  rest  assured  of  one 
fact,  which  has  become  clearer  than  ever  since  the  war  in  East 
Asia,  namely,  that  there  is  no  prospect  whatever  at  present  of  a 
Russo-German  conflict.  In  this  connection  France  may  be  re- 
assured by  the  attitude  and  utterances  of  Count  Witte." 

The  Action  (Paris)  is  extremely  angry  with  Witte,  and  cries  out: 

"He  could  not  have  said  more  plainly  to  the  French  people: 
'Doubtless  we  are  your  friends,  but  diplomacy,  like  woman,  is 
changeable.  Is  it  not  quite  natural  that  after  being  delivered  from 
our  troubles,  we  should  turn  away  from  France  to  ogle  Germany, 
undertaking  a  flirtation  full  of  promise  with  her  incomparable 
Kaiser.'' ' 

"The  Russian  ogre,  having  gained  possession  of  French  mil- 
lions, puts  on  the  airs  of  a  grand  duke  and  affects  to  treat  with  dis- 
dain the  bursts  of  enthusiasm  to  which  France  lately  abandoned 
herself  '/;/  season  and  ont  of  season.'' 

"  Take  this  lesson  to  heart,  ye  good  townsmen,  ye  frenzied  pa- 
triots who  thundered  forth  excited  cheers  at  the  passing  by  of  a 
czar  who  massacres  women  and  children.  Take  to  heart  the  cyn- 
ical avowal  of  the  all-powerful  Russian  plenipotentiary:  '' Russo- 
Germafi  sympathies  have  become  mtitually  deepened. '  " 

The  writer  proceeds  to  say  that  it  was  the  glory  of  \\\t  Action  to 
have  denounced  "  the  submission  of  our  diplomacy  to  the  will  of 
the  Romanoff  dynasty,  and,  above  all,  the  unprecedented  depar- 
ture of  French  millions  to  the  banks  of  the  Neva  and  the  plains  of 
Manchuria."  He  quotes  Mr.  L^on  Bailly  of  the  Fresse  (Paris) 
who  predicted  that  as  soon  as  Russia  felt  out  of  danger  she  would 
"find  the  French  alliance  aimless."  Mr.  Bailly  now  delivers  in  the 
Presse  the  following  ultimatum  to  the  Czar: 

"  If  from  being  a  sincere  friend  to  France  he  has  determined  to 
change  himself  into  a  friend  and  ally  of  William,  thus  delivering 
Germany  from  her  isolation,  let  him  say  so,  and  confirm  oflicially 
the  utterances  of  his  minister.  At  least  we  should  be  made  aware 
of  his  intentions  and  would  then  have  an  opportunity  of  saying  to 
our  former  friends,  'Before  breaking  with  us  entirely,  pay  up  !'" 
—  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   MAN    BEHIND   THE   DOOR. 

VICTOR  HUGO'S  exalted  convict,  fleeing  even  in  his  dreams 
from  persecution,  comes  upon  a  darkened  and  vacant  house 
in  which  he  takes  refuge  ;  but  as  he  passes  from  chamber  to  cham- 
ber in  search  of  a  hiding-place,  every  time  he  shuts  a  door  he  finds 
a  man  behind  it.  And  similarly  in  all  the  recent  European  com- 
plications, whether  at  Tangier,  St.  Petersburg,  or  Stockholm,  be- 
hind the  door  the  same  figure  appears — that  of  William  II.  Even 
in  the  Austro-Hungarian  crisis  he  has  made  his  appearance,  under 
the  following  singular  circumstances,  as  related  by  Achille  Plista, 
in  the  Z/(^^r//( Paris).  A  brochure,  it  appears,  was  published  in 
Europe  advocating  the  solution  of  the  Magyar  question  by  asking 
William  II.  to  accept  the  throne  of  Hungary.  Necessarily  this 
brochure  roused  both  curiosity  and  (excitement,  as  it  was  looked 
upon  as  absolutely  advocating  high  treason  against  the  Emperor- 
King  at  Vienna.     To  quote  Mr.  Plista  : 

"  About  the  middle  of  August  people  were  amazed  by  the  ap- 
pearance in  Budapest  of  a  brochure  under  the  title  'The  Hohen- 
zollerns  and  the  Hungarian  Crisis.'  Its  author  was  stated  to  be 
'Professor  Zeysig  of  Berlin,'  for  the  brochure  had  been  published 
at  Berlin  by  a  certain  Wertheim.  This  brochure  was  not  put  upon 
the  market,  but  was  sent  from  Berlin  to  politicians,  ';o  men  of  high 
rank  in  the  army,  and  to  distinguished  people  of  various  pursuits. 
.  .  .  The  principal  idea  of  the  tract  is  that  the  Hungarian  crisis 
can  only  be  solved  in  one  way  — a  fundamental  change  in  present 
conditions,  the  first  step  in  which  must  be  effected  by  giving  the 
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throne  of  Hungary  to  the  HohenzoUerns,  as  represented  by  the 
present  German  Kaiser,  and  casting  out  from  Hungary,  once  and 
forever,  the  Hapsburgs,  as  represented  by  the  present  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  of  Austria." 

This  idea  of  a  Prussian  domination  of  Hungary,  Mr.  Plista  says, 
is  not  new,  and  is  less  displeasing  to  the  Hungarian  people  than 
outsiders  may  imagine.  He  says  further  that  the  wildest  excite- 
ment was  caused  by  the  appearance  of  this  brochure,  the  Austrian 
(iovernment  and  the  Magyars  each  accusing  the  other  of  being  at 
the  bottom  of  it.  Attempts  were  immediately  made  to  discover 
its  originator.     He  proceeds: 

"  Soon  the  news  came  from  Berlin  that  there  was  no  such  person 
there  as  '  Professor  Zeysig."  This  gave  the  Prussians,  who  had  fur- 
nislied  this  information,  and  who  pretend  to  keep  their  hands  out 
of  other  people's  pie,  the  opportunity  to  declare  :  'We  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  this  intrigue;  the  brochure  isof  Hungarian  origin."" 

Suspicion  fell  on  several  people,  who  were  discovered  to  be  in- 
nocent. The  conclusion  was  reached  at  length  that  the  author  was 
merely  the  catspaw  of  some  rich  and  influential  person.  As  the 
weeks  went  by  the  Coalition  Ministry  accused  the  party  of  Kossuth 
and  Apponyi,  and  these  latter  hurled  back  the  accusation.  At  last 
it  was  discovered  that  a  Hungarian  journalist,  named  Zigany,  had 
written  the  brochure,  but  evidently  some  one  had  furnished  him 
with  funds  and  prompted  the  production  of  the  tract.  This  Zigany 
was  arrested  under  a  charge  of  liigli  treason,  or  rather  of  crime 
against  the  security  of  the  State, 
committed  with  the  complicity  of 
.some  foreign  power.  At  last  sus- 
picion fell  upon  no  less  a  person 
than  Baron  Banffy,  ex-president 
of  the  Council.  According  to  the 
Budapest  correspondent  of  the 
I'ossische  Zeitung  (Berlin),  cer- 
tain letters  that  had  passed  be- 
tween Zigany  and  the  Baron  had 
come  to  light,  but  did  not  incul- 
pate ex-President  Banffy.  To 
quote  : 

"  The  correspondence  of  Baron 
Banffy  recently  laid  before  the 
magistrates'  court  has  been  pub- 
lished. This  correspondence  con- 
sists of  two  letters  of  Zigany's 
and  Baron  Banffy's  answer  to 
them.  In  the  first  letter  Zigany 
offers  to  translate  into  Hungarian 
the  Zeysig  brochure,  and  in  the 
second  he  recommends  Baron 
J5anffy  to  take  his  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  universal  suffrage  and 
not  to  suffer  himself  to  be  put  in 
the  background  by  Kristoffy's 
radical  program.  To  these  com- 
munications tiie  letter  of  Banffy  contains  the  answer  that  Baron 
Banffy  will  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Zeysig  brochure." 

The  Baron  has  given  a  full  account  of  his  relation  with  Zigany  in 
a  communication  which  he  mtikes  to  a  representative  of  the  JAij,'^- 
yar  Uislap  (Budapest),  and  confirms  the  above  news.  Ho.  more- 
over, has  prosecuted  Bela  Agai,  editor  of  the  Uz  6^/j-rt^ (Budapest), 
which  first  started  the  charge  against  him.  Mr.  Agai  was  asked 
by  the  judge  where  he  liad  ol)tained  liis  information  about  the 
Zeysig  brochure,  and  replied,  according  to  the  Berlin  paper  quoted 
above,  "  We  were  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  Professor 
Zeysig  was  a  fictitious  personage,  and  that  .some  one  in  Budapest 
liad  managed  the  production  of  tlie  brochure,  and  we  were  re- 
quested under  these  circumstances  to  make  investigation." 

The  Paris  Z/^<?;7^ declares  that  Baron  Banffy's  denial  "  on  his 
honor  "  does  not  carry  much  weight,  and  adds  :  "  Some  accuse  one 
man,  some  another.     Certain  people  announce  that  they  should 


not  be  a  bit  surpri.sed  if  some  diplomat  is  found  behind  Zigany, 
his  friends  and  inspirers."  The  writer  concludes  by  a  delicately 
pointed  shaft  of  insinuation  as  follows : 

"It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  Cierman  ambassador  will  permit 
himself  to  be  compromised  by  this  affair.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
General  de  Wedel  is  the  first  German  ambassador  who  has  brought 
to  the  manipulation  of  intrigues  in  Austria  care,  tact,  and  deH- 
cacy.  while  his  predecessors  have  manipulated  things  as  openly  as 
if  they  were  in  Berlin." 


REFUSING    HALF   A    LOAF. 

NO  representation  at  all  is  preferred  by  some  of  the  Russian 
radicals  to  the  half-representation  granted  by  the  new 
douma.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  quoted  the  Viestnik  Europy  (Har- 
bin), the  No7>oye  Vreviya  (.St.  Petersburg),  and  the  Osvobojdenie 
(Paris)  in  opposition  to  tlie  plan  to  boycott  the  new  assembly. 
Many  of  the  Ru.ssian  radical  press,  however,  published  within  and 
outside  the  Empire,  openly  advocate  resistance,  on  the  ground 
that  the  propo.sed  assembly  is  a  delusive  and  treacherous  project 
of  fresh  and  more  oppre.ssive  tyranny,  to  be  met  by  open  or  under- 
liand  opposition.  Thus  tlie  Tskza  (Marioupol),  a  Social-Demo- 
cratic paper,  declares : 

"The  very  aimouncement  that  the  douma  is  to  be  assembled 
ought  to  be  greeted,  in  all  quarters  where  such  a  demonstration  is 
possible,  by  an  outburst  ot  revolutionary  protestations.      In  our 

work  of  agitation  we  shall  dwell 
upon  this  point  whenever  this  is 
possible.  We  shall  take  occasion 
at  every  meeting  of  '  legal  elec- 
tors "  to  show  the  proletariat  who 
are  their  friends  and  who  their 
enemies.  Our  war-cry  shall  be: 
'  We  protest  against  the  convoca- 
tion of  a  constitutional  assembly  ! 
Down  with  the  douma  I '  We 
shall  lead  the  crowd  to  the  place 
where  electoral  meetings  are  held, 
and  proclaim  the  peoples'  protest 
against  the.se  'legal  elections.' 
Those  who  fail  to  obey  our  orders 
are  to  be  denounced  as  enemies 
of  the  people.  At  a  long  series 
of  popular  meetings  and  assem- 
blies genuine  delegates  of  the 
people  have  already  been  chosen, 
and  their  work  will  be  to  agitate 
among  the  masses,  in  various 
places,  and  to  betake  themselves 
to  tlie  capital,  where  they  will  act 
as  real  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple in  opposition  to  the  czaristic 
douma.  We  demand  of  the  Go- 
soudarstvennaia  douma  to  recall 
its  summonses  to  the  electors." 


THE   NEW   CON.STITUTION. 

The  Russian  people  see  their  way  open  to  freedom. 

— Simplicisshnus  (Munich i 


This  style  of  boycotting,  by 
denouncing  the  Czar's  scheme,  by  warning  the  people  against  it, 
by  appointing  popular  delegates  as  independent  representatives 
of  the  proletariat,  and  finally  by  trying  to  coerce  the  douma  into 
non-activity,  is  also  advocated  by  the  Kei'olutionaia  Rossia.  which 
advocates  this  form  of  opposition  as  the  only  plan  of  tactics  feasi- 
ble. An  opposition  parliament  of  the  people  is  thus  proposed  by 
tliis  revolutionary  journal: 

"  In  place  of  the  meetings  for  primary  elections  on  the  day  fixed 
1)}  the  Go\eriiment,  let  general  elections  be  held,  independent  of 
control  by  the  authorities,  and  in  defiance  of  all  legal  restrictions. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  Goveniment.  doubtless,  these  will  be  looked 
upon  as  ■  unlawful  as.seniblies.'  What  of  that?  Let  them  at  least 
be  regarded  as  an  energetic  protest  against  a  lying  law.  At  these 
popular  assemblies  let  every  one  draw  up  a  statement  of  his  needs 
and  necessities,  and  decide  to  take  immediate  and  active  measures 
to  .secure  their  satisfaction.  This  means  that  the  peasants  must 
decide  to  deny  recognition  to  the  existing  laws  and  authorities 
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and  proceed  to  boycott  tliem.  It  means,  moreover,  that  the  peas- 
ants ought  to  conduct  their  own  business  themselves,  free  from 
official  control,  irrespective  ot  approval  by  their  territorial  rulers. 
Resolutions  ought  also  to  be  passed  by  these  popular  assemblies 
to  the  effect  that,  in  view  of  the  systematic  refusal  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  people,  as  enumerated  in  previous 
resolutions,  the  commune  refuses  to  pay  taxes  or  furnish  recruits." 

The  Proletarie  (Central  Social-Democrat)  takes  a  parallel  posi- 
tion, and  in  echoing  this  view  the  Syne  Otetchestva  proclaims  the 
main   defect   in    the   Czar's   new 
program  as  follows  : 

"  Less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the 
adult  population,  male  and  fe- 
male, are  admitted  to  the  elec- 
tions. As  a  consequence  the 
position  in  a  douma  of  the  vital 
elements  of  the  population  will 
be  usurped  by  an  insignificant 
section  of  the  people,  and  this  by 
no  means  the  most  active.  The 
advantages  offered  in  the  Czar's 
douma  are  neither  solid  nor  per- 
manent." 

The  Listok  (Odessa),  organ  of 
the  Labor  party,  advocates  open 
boycottage  of  "  a  spurious  dou- 
ma." and  gives  the  following  as 
the  avowed  intention  of  the  w  ork- 
ing  classes  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire : 

"We.  who  own  no  other  prop- 
erty but  our  capacity  for  bodily 
toil  and  our  health,  ought  to  rise 
up  and  enter  upon  an  open  strug- 
gle for  our  rights.  We  ought  to 
assemble  ourselves,  and  at  these 
meetings  ventilate  matters,  an- 
nouncing what  it  is  we  want.  We  ought  to  prepare  ourselves 
against  the  time  when  pretended  representatives  of  the  people  are 
to  be  elected,  and  at  such  elections  we  ought  publicly  and  coura- 
geously to  utter  our  protestations.  Either  all  the  people  must  be 
admitted  to  take  part  in  the  elections,  or  we  will  prevent  the  elec- 
tions from  being  held." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 
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THE   TANGLE    IN   THE    MOROCCO 
NEGOTIATIONS. 

A  QUARREL  over  the  privilege  of  lending  money  to  Morocco 
■*^-  and  doing  police  duty  on  its  frontier  might  seem  too  petty  a 
dispute  to  rouse  the  sleeping  antagonism  of  Germany  and  France 
if  we  did  not  see  it  actually  taking  place.  Some  of  the  French 
and  German  papers  are  speaking  of  war  as  a  possible  eventuality. 
Germany  is  represented  by  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  as  playing  for  delay,  trying  to  secure  by  direct  negotiations 
with  France  concessions  that  would  never  be  granted  in  the  com- 
ing international  conference  at  Tangier,  "  where  France  may  well 
be  supported,  at  all  events,  by  three  of  the  Powers  represented," 
and  Germany  may  be  "  possibly  in  a  minority  of  one."  So  the 
negotiations  are  dragging  along  and  "  the  French  are  beginning  to 
fear  more  and  more  "  that  Germany  "is  trying  to  dupe  them." 
Some  of  the  French  papers  are  displaying  considerable  irritation. 
Thus  the  Paris  Temps  declares  that  "  France  will  not  i)ermit  such 
questions  to  become  a  source  of  national  humiliation,"  and  it  adds 
significantly  that  "  no  Power  in  the  world  shall  compel  her  to  put 
up  with  treatment  that  would  compromise  her  dignity."  The 
Temps  speaks  calmly  but  resolutely  about  German  delays  and  the 
spirit  of  German  overbearing  meddlesomeness.  This  journal  looks 
upon  the  policing  of  the  frontiers  as  a  matter  of  French  colonial 
administration,  purely  local,  and  accuses  Germany  of  trying  to 
drag  the  matter  into  the  domain  of  "  European   complications." 


On  the  other  hand,  in  questions  which  a»e  of  European  interest, 
such  as  the  financing  of  Morocco,  and  the  maintenance   of  her 
independence,  the  Temps  avers  that  Germany  would  do  well  "  to  be 
more  careful  in  paying  attention  to  French  opinion." 
The  article  closes  with  a  veiled  defiance  as  follows : 

"  France  is  perfectly  well  aware  that  the  safeguarding  of  nation- 
al dignity  tends  to  the  security  of  a  people.  She  has  recovered, 
through  the  experience  of  recent  events,  a  unity  and  a  homogeneity 

of  which  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
consider  her  incapable." 

With  equal  decision  the  Echo 
de  Paris  says : 

"  Germany  knows  now  exactly 
how  we  think  the  program  of  the 
conference  should  be  drawn  up. 
She  also  knows  that  we  have  fixed 
the  limit  of  what  we  are  willing" 
to  concede,  and  that  our  com- 
plaisance can  go  no  further.  .  .  . 
More  talk  on  the  part  of  Germany 
would  be  displeasing.  The  time 
has  come  to  act  above  board." 

This  is  echoed  by  the  Depeche 
Coloniale  (Paris)  in  the  following 
words : 

"  The  Emperor,  constantly 
changing  his  mind,  shows  him- 
self obstinate  and  overbearing. 
France  must  submit  to  his  will  I 
We  must  beware  of  resisting ! 
The  whole  character  of  the  dis- 
NEXT  STEP.  cussion  is  altered.     Let  us  not  be 

Out!  intimidated." 

—  Wahre  Jacob  ( Stuttgart  1. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Repub- 
liqtie  Franqaise  (Paris)  is  calm  and  optimistic,  and  declares: 

"Germany,  twlens  volens,  will  be  forced  to  come  to  terms  with 
us.  The  fits  of  ill  temper  indulged  in  by  her  diplomats  and  her 
newspapers  are  merely  proofs  that  she  rinds  herself  face  to  face 
with  a  necessity  which  she  can  not  escape." 

Bebel,  the  leader  of  the  German  Social  Democrats,  has  been 
scoring  Buelow  on  this  very  point,  and  at  the  German  Socialist 
Congress  he  exclaimed,  as  reported  in  Vorwdrts  (Berlin): 

"  Germany  had  certainly  the  right  to  a.sk  for  modifications  in  the 
Franco-English  Convention  with  regard  to  Morocco.  But  she  has 
employed  a  method  in  doing  so  which  is  exasperating;  she  has 
roused  French  feeling.  .  .  .  The  last  result  of  this  maladroit  pol- 
icy, for  which  I  intend  calling  Count  Buelow  to  account  in  the 
Reichstag,  is  the  isolation  of  Germany.  .  .  .  Never  since  1870  has 
the  situation  of  Germany  been  more  critical." 

The  Cierman  papers  give  an  account  of  the  va.T\ons pour parlers 
with  litde  comment  excepting  in  the  way  of  deprecation,  but  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitu7tg  openly  admits,  in  the  following  words,  the 
real  crttx  of  the  matter  : 

"  The  difficulty  which  blocked  the  negotiations  between  Dr. 
Rosen  and  Mr.  R^voil  was  entirely  occasioned  by  difference  of 
opinion  concerning  the  arrangement  of  Morocco's  financial  ques- 
tion. It  is  well  known  that  last  year  the  Sultan  accepted  a  loan 
from  French  bankers;  in  the  contract  it  was  stipulated  that  in  the 
case  of  fresh  loans  preference  should  be  given  to  French  financiers 
if  they  made  offers  on  the  same  terms  as  were  made  by  capitalists 
of  other  countries.  The  French  (Government  was  naturally  averse 
to  releasing  the  Sultan  from  this  obligation." 

The  Reichscorrespondenz ,  a  government  organ,  declares  : 

"We  do  not  expect  our  neighbor  to  sacrifice  legitimate  aspira- 
tions ;  we  do  not  raise  the  question  of  which  is  the  stronger  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  we  can  not  make  a  present  of  anything— espe- 
cially of  things  which  do  not  belong  to  us." 

The  Berliner  Tageblatt  makes  a  just  and  calm  admission  that 
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the  provisional  understanding  made  by  France  with  Germany  ear- 
lier in  this  year  (July  8)  justified  her  in  thinking  that  the  question 
of  the  frontier  police,  already  regulated  by  treaties  with  the  Sultan, 
was  a  colonial  question,  quite  distinct  from  the  sphere  of  interna 
tional  discussion. 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Temps  (Paris)  has  learned  that 
Dr.  Rosen  had  received  orders  to  yield  to  France's  demands  that 
she  shall  control  the  police  on  the  coast  as  well  as  on  the  Algerian- 
Morocco  frontier — but  only  for  a  limited  time  ;  and  that  she  shall 
have  the  administration  of  the  international  bank  of  Morocco. 
The  question  of  Moroccan  loans,  the  correspondent  adds,  will  be 
delayed  till  the  conference  meets.  But,  as  a  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times  says,  perhaps  there  will  not  be  any  international 
conference  on  Morocco  ! 

The  Correspondenz  (Berlin),  a  flying  sheet  which  is  supposed  to 
contain  something  like  a  communiqud ixoxw  Count  Buelow.has  the 
following  statement : 

"The  negotiations  between  the  (German  and  French  Government 
with  regard  to  the  Morocco  Conterence  have  been  very  protracted, 
for  the  reason  that  the  French  have  exhibited  some  mistrust  of 
Germany's  intentions.  The  loan  of  $2,500,000  made  to  the  Sultan 
of  Morocco  by  German  bankers  has  proved  disquieting  to  the 
French.  Every  readiness,  however,  has  been  shown  on  the  Ger- 
man side  to  meet  the  difficulty  by  a  pledge  that  the  loan  should  be 
made  an  international  one  as  soon  as  the  finances  of  Morocco  had 
been  brought  under  international  control." 

Tlie  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  in  view  of  this  concession,  an 
earlier  agreement  made  by  Morocco  with  France,  whereby  the  lat- 
ter was  to  be  given  the  preference,  under  equal  conditions,  of 
making  loans  to  Morocco,  could  not  be  expected  to  stand  good. 
With  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  police  on  the  borders  of 
Morocco  and  Algeria  this  semiofficial  utterance  is  couched  in  the 
following  terms : 

"  The  formation  of  this  body  of  border  police  could  well  be  left 
to  the  French,  with  the  clear  understanding  that  the  expenses 
thereof  must  not  be  unreasonably  burdensome  to  the  national 
treasury  of  Morocco.  .  .  .  The  extension  of  the  authority  of  this 
police  to  the  coast  of  Morocco,  as  well  as  the  frontiers  of  Morocco 
and  Algeria,  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  justifiable." — Trans- 
lations made  Jor  The  Literary  Digest. 


FRENCH    ENCOURAGEMENT   TO    AMERICAN 
IMPERIALISM. 

T^  UROPE'S  lo.ss  of  position  in  the  Caribbean  was  a  good  thing 
■'— '  for  all  concerned,  and  it  will  be  better  yet  when  the  United 
States  takes  control  of  the  noisy  little  republics  of  that  region  and 
.sets  them  in  order.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Achille  Vialatte, 
expressed  in  the  Revue  Bleue  (Paris),  and  the  opinion  of  many 
other  European  observers,  expressed  at  many  times,  in  many 
journals.  Our  duty  of  guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  says  Mr.  Vialatte,  makes  it  necessary  that  we  establish  a 
protectorate  over  all  the  islands  and  waters  of  the  Caribbean,  and 
our  duty  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine  enjoins  us  to  regulate  the 
finances  of  rei)ublics  whose  creditors  we  forbid  to  enforce  the  pay- 
ment of  their  debts.     He  says: 

"The  political  instability  and  the  bad  financial  condition  of  the 
republics  bordered  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  contempt  which  they 
show  for  the  rights  of  foreigners  who  have  established  themselves 
in  their  territory  as  well  as  for  the  rights  of  their  foreign  creditors. 
are  subjects  constantly  obtruded  on  the  public  notice.  Every 
now  and  again,  one  or  other  of  the  European  governments  is  so- 
licited i)y  its  subjects  to  intervene  to  check  the  violation  of  rights 
or  conventions  by  tyrants,  more  or  less  colored,  wliom  the  success 
of  a  revolution  has  raised  to  power.  The  Republic  of  San  Domin- 
go and  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  are  the  heroines  of  the  moment, 
and  tiieir  conduct  may  at  any  moment  necessitate  the  intervention 
of  a  foreign  Power.  This  fact  would  be  of  little  importance,  un- 
less it  should  possibly  involve  the  seizure  of  their  ports  by  the 
governments  to  wiiom   they  are   indebted,  and  unless   there  were 


ground  lor  fearing  that  this  occupation  of  territory,  temporary  in 
theory,  might  turn  out  permanent  in  practise." 

Taking  for  granted,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  such  an  occu- 
pation of  territory  on  the  Caribbean  was  practicable,  he  says  many 
nations,  e.specially  Germany,  would  be  sorely  tempted  in  this  way 
to  settle  in  positions  so  favorable  in  respect  to  the  new  maritime 
route  which  will  soon  unite  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  This 
puts  the  United  States  Government  in  a  dilemma  which  has  been 
clearly  discerned  by  President  Roosevelt.  The  Europeans  who 
are  creditors  of  the  Caribbean  States  have  a  perfect  right  to  col- 
lect their  debts  by  the  seizure  of  ports  and  customs.  The  Monroe 
Doctrine  here  steps  in  and  forbids  such  seizure,  as,  even  when  it  is 
temporary,  it  amounts  to  occupation.  This  ticklish  situation  would 
be  avoided  by  an  American  "  fiscal  protectorate  "  over  the  delin- 
quent republics,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  seen  the  justice  of  this 
view,  as  the  present  writer  says : 

"This  is  the  regime,  a  genuine  protectorate,  however  carefully 
the  Americans  avoid  using  the  word,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  like 
to  see  exercised  over  the  lawless  republics  fringing  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  He  believes  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  protectorate 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  United  States.  Only  in  this  way 
could  tlie  contingency  of  European  intervention  in  these  regions  be 
avoided.  The  exercise  of  this  protectorate,  altho  a  thankle.ss  task, 
would  not  be  without  advantageous  results.  The  establishment  of 
a  stable  government  in  these  republics  would  certainly  promote 
economic  prosperity,  from  which  the  United  States,  from  the  fact 
of  their  proximity,  and  through  conventions  of  commercial  reci- 
procity analogous  to  that  concluded  with  Cuba,  would  derive  im- 
portant benefits.  As  has  been  done  with  regard  to  Cuba,  the 
Washington  Government  might  have  ceded  to  it  strategic  points 
of  territory  which  it  would  be  for  their  interests  to  fortify.  This 
proposition,  however,  has  been  as  ardently  condemned  as  it  has 
been  vigorously  advocated." 

He  relates  in  detail  the  incident  of  San  Domingo  and  the  atti- 
tude severally  taken  in  the  matter  by  the  President  and  the  Senate 
and  declares : 

"  The  necessity  for  the  predominance  of  the  L'nited  States  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  the  desire  to  protect  the  canal  from  all  attack,  are 
well  known  to  the  American  nation,  and  the  (jovernment  is  not 
going  to  run  any  risk  in  the  matter." 

He  thinks  that  the  removal  to  the  Pacific  of  the  British  Atlantic 
squadron  shows  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  leave  Jamaica  and  the  Bahamas  to  the  protection  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine;  and  he  quotes  a  statement  of  Mr.  von  Schier- 
brand,  a  (German  publicist,  who  thinks  "  it  would  be  a  great  satis- 
faction to  the  Americans  if  England  could  decide  to  surrender  to 
Uncle  Sam  her  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  including  her  naval 
stations  ;  this  would  be  in  truth  a  convincing  proof  of  her  sincere 
feelings  of  friendship."  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Europe 
has  already  practically  lost  her  hold  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the 
world  is  all  the  better  for  it.     In  his  own  words : 

"  Europe  has  finally  lost  the  political  position  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea  which  she  once  claimed.  This  is  a  fact  of  great  importance  in 
the  sphere  of  world  politics.  The  United  States,  controllers  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  have  thus  secured  vital  advantages  in  the  struggle 
for  predominance  over  the  Pacific.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
European  Powers  will  recognize  the  advantages,  from  an  economic 
point  of  view,  which  will  result  from  the  extension  of  American 
authority  over  the  independent  States  of  this  region.  The  Euro- 
pean nations  will  reap  the  benefit  of  such  economic  development 
as  will  result  when  the  Ignited  States,  compelled  by  the  logic  of 
events,  shall  intervene  to  give  to  the  Caribbean  republics  that  po- 
litical stability  the  failure  in  which  has  so  far  kept  them  h^cciV.- 
r\\Y)X."  — Translations  made  for  TnK  Literary  I3igest. 


"  It  is  all  very  well  to  win  victories,"'  says  the  Etiropicii  (Paris'),  "and  astonish 
thi"  world  by  the  talent  of  your  officers,  the  bravery  of  your  troops,  and  the  dis. 
cii'iinc  of  yout  people.  But  when  it  comes  to  receiving  the  reward  of  all  these 
sacrifices  tlie  banker  presents  his  account,  and  recalls  you  to  the  modest  r61e  of 
resijectful  debtor." 
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BEST  SHORT  STORY  OF  THE  MONTH. 


VICTORY. 

Bv    HELEN    PALMER. 

IN   "collier's    weekly"    for  SEPTEMBER  30. 

The  short  stories  in  the  weeklies  and  magazines  this  month  show  a  distinct 
falling:-off  in  quahty,  and  suggest  tliat  tlie  editors  used  up  the  cream  of  their 
stories  in  the  "  fiction  numbers  "  of  midsummer.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  however, 
several  very  readable  tales  appear.  The  Century,  for  instance,  lias  an  interest- 
ing study  of  a  family's  loyalty  to  a  worthless  father  in  G.  W.  Ogden's  "  Pauly 
G.,"  and  Outing  has  a  stirring  sketch  of  love  and  death  among  the  French- 
Canadian  habitants  in  Lawrence  Mott's  "  Friends."  "  Mike  (Jrady's  Safety,"  in 
Everybody's,  by  Will  E.  Lewis,  is  an  amusing  story  of  a  baseball  team  that  got 
into  a  football  game  by  mistake,  and  "  The  Alarm  of  Angelone,"  by  William 
Hamilton  Osborne,  in  the  same  magazine,  is  almost  equally  entertaining.  Such 
a  vast  number  of  short  stories  appear  each  month,  of  widely  varying  quality,  that 
it  is  of  interest  and  importance  to  indicate  to  our  readers  which  one  is  the  best. 
An  examination  of  the  best  weeklies  and  magazines  seems  to  show  that  the 
following  story  deserves  that  distinction  : 

(Reproduced  by  permission  of  Collier's  Weekly.) 

HIR.\M  FENNER  dragged  himself  up  on  the  pillows  and  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  the  window  at  the  side  of  the  bed.  Tlie  fields  were 
already  a  vivid  green  in  patches  where  the  snow  had  lain,  and  the  swollen 
brook,  touched  here  and  there  with  foam,  showed  black  through  the 
sparse,  shining  leaves  of  the  birches  and  alders  that  marked  its  course. 
The  pleasant,  hoarse  murmur  of  the  water  reached  his  ears,  broken  from 
time  to  time  by  the  impatient  call  of  a  calf  and  the  answering  low  of  her 
mother.  A  thin  column  of  smoke  rose  from  beyond  the  brook,  drifting 
over  the  hillside,  now  j)ink  with  maple  buds. 

"Rans  Creyton's  burning  a  fallow,"  the  sick  man  muttered,  watching 
the  blue  wreaths.  "I'd  ought  to  clear  up  my  hill  lot,  an'  the  north  pas- 
ture wants  breakin'  up — it  had  ought  to  been  done  by  rights  last  fall." 
Moving  restlessly  in  the  big  four-poster  bed,  his  eyes  fell  on  his  out- 
stretched hand;  he  lifted  his  arm  against  the  light,  stripping  back  the 
sleeve,  and  scanned  it  closely.  It  was  the  strong,  knotted  arm  of  a  man 
W'ho  had  been  counted  a  great  worker  all  the  days  of  his  fifty  years,  but  it 
was  thin  now,  and  shrunken  almost  to  the  bone;  the  fingers  W'ere  long 
and  pale.  He  let  it  fall.  "What  was  the  use  of  planning  work  with  an 
arm  like  that?  Doctor  had  said  't  wa'n't  likely  he'd  live  to  see  the  crops 
brought  in." 

.\  figure  moving  across  the  meadow  caught  his  eye;  it  was  his  neighbor, 
Rans  Creyton,  who  had  moved  from  Cohoes  two  or  three  years  before 
and  bought  the  adjoining  farm.  He  was  a  young  man,  strongly  built 
and  quicker  in  his  motions  than  a  farmer  born  and  bred.     Instead  of 
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"I'm  goin'  to  die,"  Hiram  repeated,  "  an'  my  wife  is  goin'  to  be  left  alone." 

leisurely  climbing  the  fence  that  stood  in  his  way,  he  put  his  hands  on 
the  top  rail  and  vaulted  over,  then  he  hurried  on  to  the  Fenner  barns, 
where  he  had  done  the  heavier  work  since  Hiram  had  been  laid  up. 

The  sick  man  watched  him  swing  past  with  a  pang  of  envy.  A  mo- 
ment later  he  heard  a  burst  of  laughter  from  the  shed  that  sagged  in  an 
irregular  line  between  the  farmhouse  and  the  barn.  Drina  must  be  out 
there,  he  thought,  fussing  with  her  chickens.  "Rans  laughs  easy,"  he 
sighed;  "Drina  hkes  to  laugh,  too.  That's  the  kind  of  a  man  she  ought 
to  have  married — some  one  that  can  laugh  easy,  an'  take  a  four-barred 
fence  as  nat'ral  as  a  colt. 

"The'  ain't  any  one  left  in  her  family  to  take  care  of  her,"  he  mused; 
"she's  got  to  marry.  They  won't  let  her  alone  long — not  with  such  a 
farm  in  her  hand,  every  stump  pulled  an'  every  piece  of  wet  land  drained. 
She'll  be  like  a  lamb  among  the  shearers,"  he  muttered,  frowning.  "  WTiy, 
she  might  take  that  long,  lazy,  good-for-nothing  Jim  Sears — he  can  eena- 
most  talk  me  off  my  feet.     If  the's  got  to  be  some  one,"  he  groaned, 
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SHE   REAPPEARED,   HER    ARM     FULL    OF  WHITE 
WRE.\THS. 


"seems  to  me,  I'd  liefer  'twould  be  a  stranger  like  Rans  than  some  one 
she'd  known  all  her  life.     An'  Rans  is  as  good  as  the  best." 

In  his  excitement  he  had  pushed  down  the  bedclothes,  leaving  his 
gaunt  shoulders  and  long  arms  uncovered;  the  chill  air  struck  him  and 
he  began  to  cough.  "I'm  done  for!"  he  gasped,  when,  the  paroxysm 
over,  he  lay  back  exhausted :  "I'm  goin' to  die.  Doctor  said  I  wouldn't 
live  to  see  the  crops 
brought  in — not  un- 
less I  tried.  An'  I 
ain't  a-  goin'  to  try. 
I'm  bound  to  die,  an' 
I  guess  it's  the  best 
thing  I  can  do." 

He  closed  his  eyes 
and  lay  still,  but  his 
thoughts  ran  on : 
"Drina's  been  a  good 
wife,"  he  told  him- 
self, "no  one  could 
ask  for  a  better — she 
couldn't  help  bein' 
good.  But  it  ain't  in 
nature  that  she  should 
like  me  as  well  as  a 
young  man  her  own 
age.  I  don't  suppose 
she'd  ever  have  mar- 
ried me  if  her  gran'- 
ther  hadn't  wanted  it 
so  much — an'  he  just 
dyin'.  That's  what 
folks  said,  an'  I  guess 
mebbe  they  was  right; 
I've  thought  of  it  a 
good  deal  sence. 
Well,  she'll  have  her 
chance      now.        It's 

only  fair.  I've  took  good  care  of  her,"  he  added,  after  a  moment,  his 
throat  swelling.  He  turned  his  head  and  let  his  eyes  roam  over  the  famil- 
iar objects  about  him.  "It's  all  just  as  she  wanted  it,"  he  thought,  with 
a  thrill  of  pride. 

It  was  a  large,  low-ceiled  room.  In  the  wide  fireplace  that  almost 
filled  one  end,  a  great  back-log  glowed  fitfully.  Katrina  van  Dicmen 
scorned  the  stoves  that  already  had  put  out  the  light  on  many  hearths; 
she  liked  best  to  hang  the  kettle  and  turn  the  spit  as  she  had  learned  to 
do  it  at  her  grandmother's  elbow  in  the  rambling,  ruined  old  house  that 
had  sheltered  her  childhood.  The  broad,  low  window,  with  its  snow 
while  curtains  and  the  row  of  blossoming  plants  in  front,  might  have 
looked  out  on  a  Rotterdam  canal,  but  Hiram  did  not  know  this — to  him 
it  was  just  "Drina's  way."  The  old,  blue  china  ranged  on  the  dresser 
gave  him  a  pleasant  glow;  he  remembered  the  day  he  brought  it  back 
from  Troy.  She  had  seen  it  there  in  a  store  window,  and  hung  over  it 
fondly  because  it  matched  some  they  used  to  have  at  home.  He  wouldn't 
let  her  know  how  much  it  cost.  Drina  was  careful,  if  she  was  young. 
And  she  was  never  one  to  sit  and  fold  her  hands;  every  chair  and  chest 
in  the  room,  every  pot  and  pan  that  hung  against  the  wall,  shone  as  if 
polished.  There  at  the  corner  of  the  chimney  was  her  spinning-wheel. 
The  Hoosick  women  had  mostly  put  theirs  up  in  the  garret,  to  moulder 
there  with  other  outworn  household  gods.  But  Drina  tossed  her  head 
contemptuously  at  "store  yarn,"  and  sat  spinning  in  the  long  winter 
evenings  by  the  firelight,  as  her  grandmothers  had  spun  before  her. 

Her  husband  seemed  to  see  the  little  figure  in  the  blue  gown.  The 
whir  of  the  wheel  mingled  with  the  roaring  of  the  brook.  "It's  all  just 
as  she  wanted  it,"  he  repeated.  "I've  took  good  care  of  her.  An'  I'll 
take  care  of  her  yet!"  he  muttered  between  his  set  teeth,  "for  all  I've  got 
to  leave  her!"  He  stretched  his  long  arm  out  of  the  bed  as  if  reaching 
forth  from  some  abyss. 

The  door  opened  suddenly;  a  young  woman  stood  on  the  threshold, 
outlined  against  a  soft  white  cloud,  just  flecked  with  green. 

"Look  at  the  cherry  tree,  Hiram!"  she  cried,  stepping  in  and  throwing 
the  door  wide.     "It's  all  come  out  to-day.     .Mn't  it  pretty  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  her  husband,  "it's  blowin'  full  as  ever  I  see  it.  Why  don't 
you  pick  some?" 

"I  guess  I  will,"  she  answered,  "if  you  don't  care.  There'll  be  more 
cherries  than  I  can  use  for  cordial,  an'  that's  all  these  wild  ones  arc  good 
for,  anyway." 

She  stepped  back,  and  in  a  minute  reappeared,  her  arm  full  of  the 
delicate  white  wreaths. 

"My,  ain't  they  pretty!"  she  exclaimed,  lifting  down  a  blue  uitcher 
from  the  dresser  shelf,  "I  always  did  love  bloomies!"  > 

.\  rasping  cough  shook  the  sick  man;  she  threw  down  the  flowe  i  and 
hurried  to  him.     "You're  cold!"  she  declared  reproachfully.     She  drew 
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up  ihc  covers,  and  then  dropping  to  her  knees  in  front  of  the  hearth  blew 
the  smoldering  fire  until  it  glowed,  and  fed  it  with  dry  branches  that 
crackled  as  they  caught  the  flame. 

"I  oughtn't  to  have  stayed  out  to  the  barn  so  long,"  she  went  on,  "but 
the  red  calf  was  so  cunning!  Rans  was  trying  to  teach  her  to  drink  out 
of  the  pail.  He  couldn't  make  it  out;  she  just  bunted  him.  Did  you 
hear  us  laughing?"     She  laughed,  recalling  it — a  low,  gurgling  laugh. 

"  V'es,  I  heard  you,"  said  Hiram. 

"I  guess  it'll  have  to  wait  for  you  to  get  out  and  see  to  it,"  she  con- 
tinued. "  The'  ain't  any  one  else  got  your  way  with  dumb  beasts.  Seems 
sometimes  as  if  they  was  lonesome  for  you,  an'  was  tryin'  to  ask  me  why 
vou  didn't  come."  She  was  hanging  the  kettle  over  the  fire,  which  had 
burst  into  riotous  blaze  and  cast  ruddy  gleams  on  the  white  curtains,  the 
big  bunch  of  cherry  blossoms  and  Drina's  braids  of  yellow  hair.  "I'm 
goin'  to  make  you  a  cup  of  tea,"  she  announced. 

"Is  Rans  out  there  still?"  her  husband  asked. 

"Yes,  I  guess  so;  I  ha\-('n'l  heard  him  brin<^  the  milk  into  the  shed. 
Why?"  she  added. 

"I  wish't  you'd  go  an'  ask  him  lo  come  in  here,"  he  said,  hoarsely. 

She  went  at  once,  and,  left  alone,  he  began  to  speak  aloud,  flinging  out 
his  words  defiantly  as  if  al  .some  unseen  disputant:  "I've  got  to  do  it!" 
he  contended.  "It's  best!  If  I  .should  .say  anythin'  to  her  first,  she'd 
say  no.  She  wouldn't  hear  to  it.  But  I  won't  try  to  do  it  behind  her 
back — it  wouldn't  be  fair.  .\n'  I'vi.-  got  to  do  it!"  he  reiterated.  "The' 
ain't  no  one  else." 

He  turned  his  face  to  the  window  and  watched  until  Drina  and  Rans 
came  into  sight  on  the  grass-bordered  path  leading  from  the  barn.  She 
stepped  briskly  on  ahead,  in  the  rosy  afterglow  of  sunset,  her  blue  gown 
fluttering  in  the  breeze.  "She  looks  like  a  girl,"  he  thought  with  a 
jealous  pang.  When  they  reached  the  bars  in  the  pasture  fence  Rans 
took  them  down,  all  but  the  last  one;  she  sprang  over  lightly  and  they 
came  on  together,  side  by  side. 

'  He'--  big."  Hiram  whispered,  watching  them.  "I  wouldn't  'a' 
wanted  hiT  to  marry  a  little  whipper-snapper" — he  measured  his  own 
si\  feet  unconsciously — "an'  he's  strong,  an'  he  can't  be  more  than  thirty. 
Hi'll  likely  live  a  long  time."  He  groaned  and  turned  sharply  away  from 
the  window,  closing  his  e\es. 

He  was  lying  (|uile  still  when  liiey  c  ame  in.  "  Perhaps  he's  fell  asleep," 
said  his  wife,  approaching  .softly. 

"No,  I  ain't  asleep,"  he  said.  "Rans,"  he  added,  "I've  got  somethin' 
I  want  to  .say  to  you." 

Rans  made  no  answer,  but  hitched  his  chair  nearer  the  bed  and  fixed 
his  narrow,  near-set,  dark  eyes  on  the  sick  man.  Drina  stepped  half-wa\- 
to  the  fire  and  stood  listening. 

"I'm  goin'  to  die,"  said  Hiram,  slowl\-. 

Rans  thought  it  probable,  no  doubt,  for  he  made  no  answer,  onl\- 
shuffled  his  feet  a  little  on  the  liare  floor  and  waited.  Drina  started  for- 
ward, but,  meeting  her  husband's  eyes,  which  seemed  to  look  at  her  and 
yet  not  see  her,  she  sank  frightened  into  the  nearest  seat  and  waited, 
too. 

"I'm  goin'  to  die,"  Hiram  ie])eate(l,  "an'  my  wife  is  goin'  to  be  left 
alone.  She  ain't  any  kith  nor  kin;  an'  I  ain't  any  either  't  I'd  trust  her 
to.  She  ain't  fit  to  V)e  left  alone;  she's  allays  had  .sonu-  one  to  take  care 
of  her;    first  okl  man  \'an  Dieman  an'  then  me." 

Drina's  head  dropped  and  slii-  gave  a  frightened  sob,  but  Hiram  went 
f)n  in  the  same  strained,  steady  tone: 

"She'll  have  this  house  an'  farm,  an'  all  the  li\i-  stock,  an'  every  pennv 
I  have  in  the  bank.  Such  bein'  the  case,  of  course,  she'll  marry  ag'in. 
I  know  how  many  raskills  the'  is  in  the  world  that'd  like  nothin'  better'n 
to  get  hold  of  a  farm  like  this,  an'  trade  it  off  for  drink  or  cussedness — let 
alone  breakin'  her  heart!"  He  had  raised  his  voice  angrily,  as  if  it  were 
a  relief  to  him,  or,  perhaps,  to  drown  the  sound  of  1  )rina's  weeping.  "An' 
layin'  here,"  he  went  on  more  gently,  "I've  made  u])  my  mind  that  I'd 
have  it  settled  before  I  go.  \\m  can  trust  iiic,  can't  you,  Drina?"  he 
asked,  but  without  looking  toward  her:    "you  allays  have." 

"  Yes,  Hiram,"'  she  stammered,  between  her  sobs. 

"I've  thought  it  all  over  careful,"  he  resumed,  "an'  1  believe,  Rans, 
you'd  be  the  best  of  any  one  I  know.  I've  allays  found  you  honest  an" 
keepin'  of  your  word.  .\n'  the  farms  lyin'  so  dost  to  each  other  would 
make  it  seem  nat'nil.  I  allays  thougiit  the  two  south  medders  ought 
to  be  j'ined,  then  the  brook  ( ouid  water  'cm  boili."  He  waited,  catching 
his  breath 

"Yes,"  Rans  said,  nodding  his  luad,  "the  course  could  be  changed  a 
little  at  the  bend  by  (he  stone-  wall;  (he's  a  fall  there."  He  stoi)i)ed,  but 
Hiram  had  turned  from  him  abruptly,  and  lay  with  his  eyes  fi.xed  on  the 
fast  darkening  window.  He  seemed  to  have  accc-pted  the  young  man's 
answer  as  consent.  Neither  of  the  men  had  lookc-d  at  the  woman,  who 
seemed  withdrawn  into  a  world  apart  where-  she  sat  silent  but  for  an 
occasional  sob  that  shook  her  averted  shoulders. 

"Well,"  said  Rans,  at  last  rising  in  some  embarrassment,  "I  guess  I'd 
belter  be  goin'." 

Hiram  nodded.     "Drina!"  he  called  ciuicklv. 


The  young  man  started  and  cast  a  searching  glance  at  the  woman  as 
she  faced  her  husband. 

"Drina,"  Hiram  .said,  "will  you  go  an'  show  Rans  where  I  want  him 
to  begin  lo  break  uj)  the  pasture  to-morrow?     You  know  where  it  is." 

She  made  no  answer,  but  rose  and  led  the  way.  .As  the  door  closed 
on  them,  Hiram  threw  up  his  arms  and  groaned  aloud.  "It's  most'  more 
than  I  can  bear,"  he  gasped.  "I  thought  I  could,  but  I  dunno  as  I  can." 
His  thick  grizzled  hair  was  matted  on  his  temples,  where  the  sweat  stood 
in  drops;  his  fingers  worked  nervously.  "  He's  lookin'  at  her  now  to  see 
how  he  likes  her — I  see  him  just  now!  Lookin'  at  her!"  He  strained 
forward,  listening.  He  could  hear  their  voices  faintly;  they  were  on  the 
stoop  still. 

"If  he  dared!"  he  thought.  "Yes,  Drina!"  he  cried  in  a  hoarse 
whisper,  'I'm  comin'!"  He  half  ro.se  and  then  sank  back  and  turned 
his  face  resolutely  to  the  wall.  "It's  my  own  doin',"  he  whispered 
fiercely,  "an",  by  God,  I'll  stan'  by  it!" 

Outside  Drina  stood  flushed  and  wrathful  on  the  lower  step  of  the 
stoop;  the  light  of  the  moon  just  climbing  over  the  hill  caught  the  tears 
that  still  trembled  on  her  lashes.  Watching  her  under  lowered  eyelids, 
Rans  said  lo  himself  that  she  was  ])retty,  prettier  than  he  had  ever  thought 
her,  but  there  was  no  denying  that  .she  was  in  a  rage.  He  reached  up  for 
some  blossoms  of  the  cherry-tree,  picked  them,  and  threw  them  away. 
"You  needn't  be  so  hard  on  a  fellow,"  he  grumbled,  "I  was  onlv  just 
sayin'  what  he  said,"  he  nodded  toward  the  house. 

"Never  you  mind  what  he  said;  you've  no  right  to  say  what  he  says," 
she  blazed.  "He  can  say  what  he  likes.  He's  took  care  of  me  all  my 
life — long  before  grandfather  died.  I'm  his  little  girl — I  guess  I'll  always 
be  his  little  girl  to  him,  no  matter  how  old  I  get  to  be."  Her  voice  soft- 
ened, but  it  grew  hard  again  as  it  met  Rans's  gaze.  "You  ought  to  have 
known  better,"  she  said  resentfully. 

"Well,  there  ain't  any  harm  done,"  he  answered;  "of  course,  you've 
got  the  say-so,  only  you  were  so  cjuiet  in  there." 

"He  was  doin'  it  for  mc,"  she  faltered. 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  broke  in,  afraid  she  was  going  to  cry  again.  "I  s'pose 
you  don't  want  to  go  an'  show  me  where  that  piece  of  pasture  is." 

"You  know  well  enough  where  it  is,"  she  retorted,  "an'  you  needn't 
stop  to  look  at  the  meadow  again,  either;  you'll  never  have  a  chance  to 
change  the  course  of  that  brook!" 

"Dang  it  all!  who'd  'a'  thought  she  was  such  a  little  vi.xen?  I  guess 
I  ain't  losin'  much,"  he  muttered,  walking  off"  brisklv,  as  she  turned  and 
went  into  the  house. 

It  had  seemed  a  long  time  to  Hiram,  but  he  did  not  look  up  as  she 
entered.  She  went  to  the  fire,  set  one  foot  on  the  andirons  and  stood 
gazing  into  the  glowing  bed  of  coals.  He  turned  his  head  stealthily  to 
watch  her;  the  red  light  caught  the  little  curls  that  the  wind  had  blown 
about  her  ears  and  turned  them  to  gold.  He  wanted  to  see  her  face, 
and  impatience  at  last  overcame  his  dread  of  si)eaking.  "Well?"  he 
said  painfully,  wetting  his  lips  with  his  tongue,  "did  Rans  look  at  the 
south  medder  to  see  how  the  brook  runs?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  resentment  in  her  voice. 

He  frowned,  his  long  arm  stiffened  as  il  lav  stretched  across  the 
bed. 

"Of  course,  he  looked  al  it,  "  he  niullered.  "The  man  ain't  born  that 
wouldn't  like  to  own  that  medder;  every  stump  jjulled,  and  the  spring 
a-bubblin'  up  in  the  midst  of  the  vi'lets  an'  the  strawberry-  blows — "  He 
paused,  smiling  vaguely;  then  he  looked  at  his  wife  and  the  smile  faded. 
"He's  young  and  strong,"  he  went  on,  following  his  thought;  "he's  a 
worker;  he  can  keep  it  up  a  good  many  years  yet.  He's  a  good-lookin' 
young  feller,  Drina,"  he  added,  hesitating. 

"You  hadn't  ought  to  talk  so!"  she  burst  out,  pitec-)usly. 

"I  thought  you'd  see  how  I  meant  it,  Drina,"  he  said,  speaking  slowly, 
his  emotion  wrung  from  him  word  by  word.  "I've  allays  took  as  good 
care  of  you  as  I  knew  how;  I  ain't  been  much  use  for  anythin'  else,  per- 
haps, an  old  feller  like  me;  bul  I've  allays  took  good  care  of  you,  an' 
seems  as  if  I  couldn't  leave  you  'thoul  knowin' — how  'twas  goin'  to  be. 
An'  Rans  is  about  the  best  the'  is." 

"I  don't  care,"  she  broke  in.  \chenieiuly,  her  face  still  averted. 

"You  don't  care?"  he  ciueslioned  anxiously,  "don't  care  for  what?'' 

"I  don't  care  anythin'  about  Rans  Creyton!  I  don't  care  about  bein' 
took  care  of!  I  don't  care  about  the  farm!"  and,  turning  her  tear-stained 
face  upon  him,  she  crossed  the  room,  and,  falling  u])on  her  knees  beside 
the  bed,  buried  her  head  in  the  folds  of  the  bedclothes. 

This  was  a  new  Drina;  Hiram  haci  luver  seen  her  like  this.  It  stirred 
his  blood,  yet  he  went  on  in  the-  same  carefuU)'  steadied  tone.  His  hands, 
stretched  rigidly  in  front  of  him,  trembled  a  little. 

"But  you  want  to  see  the  farm  kep'  up,  Drina,"  he  insisted  gently, 
"an'  Rans  'd  do  it.  He  comes  from  the  same  kind  of  folks  as  yours,  too; 
he's  a  \'an  Rensselaer  on  his  mother's  side.  Most  every  one  likes  him," 
he  urged. 

"They  don't  like  him  to  the  barn,"  she  broke  in — "Old  Suke\',  an* 
Dandy,  an'  True — an'  I  gue.ss  they  know  better  than  folks,  p'rhaps. 
{Continued  on  page  546.) 
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If  you  knew  how  easily  you 
could  acquire  speaking  and 
writing  familiarity  with 
any  or  all  of  the  four 
great  living  foreign 
languages,  would  you 
be  content  to  remain 
longer  ignorant  of  this 
delightful  and  impor- 
tant accomplishment? 
We  wish  to  tell  all  who 
have  not  yet  availed 
themselves  of  this  new 
marvel  of  language- 
study  a  few  facts 
about  this  system. 
The  coupon  below  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to 
bring  this  information.  Isn't 
it    worth   while   to  find   out. 


Uniform  success  has  marked 
the  experience  of  over  half 
a   million  people  who 
have  acquired  one  or 
more   of    the    foreign 
languages  by  this  mar- 
velous system.  Among 
this  immense  number 
are  business  and  pro- 
fessional     men      and 
women,     students, 
and     all     classes     of 
wide-aw'ake,      intelli- 
gent   people.      Every 
claim  we  make  has  been 
realized  by  them.  Isn't 
their  success  worth  in- 
vestigating ?  The  coupon 
below  will  bring  you  proof 
from  great  authorities. 


THE  LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 


\A/IXH 


Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry 

The  Most  Perfect,  Natural  and  Successful  Method  Ever  Devised  for  Acquiring  a  Foreign  Language 

A  PRICELESS,  LIFETIME  ADVANTAGE  IN  THE  MENTAL  EQUIPMENT  OF  EVERY  MAN  OR  WOMAN 


In  Your  Travel  you  will  miss  half  of  the  en- 
joyment, ease  and  meaning  of  journeying  in  foreign 
lands  if  you  don't  know  the  native  languages.  You 
will  also  meet  with  many  distressing  embarrass- 
ments through  such  ignorance.  The  foreign  phrase 
books  are  almost  worse  than  useless.  You  must 
be  able  to  pronounce,  write,  speak  and  understand 
if  you  would  feel  at  ease. 


In  Your  Business  theknowledgeof  more  than 
one  language  is  a  profitable  asset.  Lord  Salisbury 
recently  said:  "I  believe  that  our  fault  is,  that  in 
commercial  education,  at  least,  we  do  not  sufficient- 
ly cultivate  the  knowledge  of  contemporaneous 
languages.  All  those  who  have  to  make  their  living 
by  commerce,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  ought 
to  know  French,  German,  and  Spanish." 


Irv  Your  Study,  whether  you  are  teacher  or 
student,  the  Rosenthal  Language-Phone  Method 
will  enable  you  to  quickly  master  any  one  of  the 
four  languages.  It  will  ensure  students  passing 
their  examinations  in  languages  with  flying  colors  ; 
it  will  make  it  possible,  too,  for  teachers  to 
brush  up  and  be  better  qualified  to  conduct  their 
classes  during  the  present  school  year. 


Ii\  Your    Reading    and  Corvversatiorv  an  understanding  of  the  live  languages  is  essential.    Literature,  from  the  daily  newspaper  to  the  novel,  is  fud  of 
foreign  words  and  phrases  which  you  need  to  be  able  to  pronounce  and  understand.    Such  knowledge  is  a  sure  mark  of  culture. 
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OF    INCALCULABLE    VALUE"    SAY  EMINENT    AUTHORITIES 
THE   VERDICT  OF   THE    EDUCATORS 

Instructors  and  professors  of  language  study  representing  all  of  the  great  American  colleges  and  universities,  besides  eminent  public  and 
professional  men  have  given  this  method  their  unqualified  approval.  These  men  are  among  the  most  conservative  and  careful  authorities 
that  could  be  found. 


Yale  University, 

Prof.  G.  Merrick  Baker. 

University  of  Minnesota. 

Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  G.  S.miih. 

College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier, 

Rev.  J.  M.  Pkendekgast,  S.  J. 

St.  JosepK's  College. 

Rev.  J.  F.  X.  O'Conor. 


Cornell  University, 

Prof.  Charles  De  G.\rmo. 

University  of  Colorado, 

Prof.  Walter  H.  Nichols. 

University  of  Pennsylvania, 

Prof.  Higo  A.  Rennert. 

De  La  Salle  Institute, 

Brother  Pompian,  Director. 


Princeton  University, 

Prof.  T.  M.  Parkott. 

Yale  University, 

Prof.  A    E.  Cukdy. 

Columbia  University, 

Prof.  Wm.  Addison  Hervey. 

ManKattan  College. 

Brother  Edward,  Pkesident. 


Only  Ten  Minutes  a  Day,  Two  or  Three  Times  for  a  Short  While 

Will  make  you  versatile  with  another  language.     Is'nt  this  little  expenditure  of  time,  within  reach  of  the  busiest 
men  and  women,  worth  making  when  it  will  yield  you  such  a  rich  reward  ?     Can  you  longer  remain  content  with 
a  knowledge  of  only  one  language,  when  so  slight  an  effort  will  give  you  the  knowledge  of  several  languages  ? 

WOULD  YOU    IF  YOU   COULD? 

Spend    a   few    minutes   a   day   whenever   convenient,    and   attain   proficiency  in    another   language.' 

Would  you,  if  you  could,  receive   direct   instruction   from   the  living  voices  of  native   professor.s .? 

Would   you,  if  you  could,  without  taking  any  risk  on  your  part,  e.xamine,  at  your  leisure,  in  your  own  home 

this  wonderful  new  system  ? 

In  your  home,  you  or  any  member  of  your  family,  may  use  the  Language-Phone  Method.  .  ^     NAMF 

There   is  no  waiting  for  the   professor,  or  his  waiting  for  you,  no  evening  destroyed  with   inconvenient      -^      ■"   '■^'^ 

appointments.    It  is  ever  ready  for  you  whenever  desired. 

Mail  to  us  Free  Inquiry  Coupon  opposite,  and  it  will  bring  you  the  facsimile  letters  from  many  university 

and  other  authorities,  public  and  professional  men,  also  booklets  and  explanatory  literature. 


Boston  University, 

Prof.  Freeman  M.  Josselyn,  Jr 

University  of  Virginia, 

Prof.  James  A.  Harrison.        ^     ncx 
St.  John's  College,  XJUST 

Rev.  James  Conway,  S.  J.      X       SIGN, 

Johns  Hopkins  Univ.,      x    n  IP  flPP 
Prof.  C.  W.  E.  Miller.       X 

AND  MAIL 

TO-DAY 


Free  Inquiry  Coupon 


International  College 
of  Languages. 

Broadway  and  16th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Please  send  to  my  address  the  fac- 
simile letters  and  other  literature 
mentioned  in  your  advertisement  in 
The  Litekaby  Digest. 


INTERNATIONAL    LANGUAGE-PHONE    METHOD 

II03  Metropolis  BIdg.,  16th  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York 


ADDRESS. 


STATE. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  DiGiiST  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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VICTORY. 

{Continued  jrom  page  544.) 

But,  there!"  she  added  scornfully,  "what's  it  to 
me  whether  every  one  likes  him  or  not?" 

"P'raps  there's  some  one  else  you'd  like  bet- 
ter'n  Rans,"  her  husband  stammered.  "Speak 
up,  Drina,  it's  all  right.  You  ain't  afraid  of 
me.  'Twouldn't  be  anythin'  but  nat'ral,  the 
Lord  knows!"  he  added,  with  a  sigh. 

Drina  raised  her  head,  and  throwing  it  back 
looked  him  straight  in  the  eye.  "You  hadn't 
ought  to  say  such  things  to  me,  Hiram  Fcnncr!" 
she  flamed,  "you  haven't  any  right!  Oh!  can't 
you  understand  ?"  she  wailed,  breaking  down,  "I 
don't  want  any  one — never!  I  don't  want  the 
farm.  O  Hiram!  Hiram!  if  you'd  only  just — " 
she  broke  off,  caught  in  a  storm  of  tears. 

"Only  just— what?"  he  whispered,  lifting  his 
head  and  bending  forward  to  catch  her  words. 

"Only  just  get  well!"  she  panted  between  her 
sobs. 

"  You  want  me  so  much  ?  You  want  mc, 
Drina?"  he  stammered,  his  hand  crept  toward 
her  and  touched  her  timidly.  She  took  it  in  both 
hers  and  laid  it  under  her  wet  and  burning  check. 

"  You  want  me  to  get  well  ?  You  won't  have 
no  one  else!"  he  cried,  his  voice  rising  trium- 
phant. He  lifted  his  arm,  clinching  his  sinewy 
hand.  "You  want  mc  to  get  well,  Drina? 
Then,  by  Heaven,  I  will!  " 
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Three  of  the  1906  Models 

The   Big-L-lttle  Car 

Type  G 
1906  Model 

5-passenger 
Touring  C^r, 

weight, 

1300  pounds  ; 

35  miles  an  hour. 

$1800 

FRANKLIN 

Type  G,  the  new  Big-little,  Shaft-drive,  Three- 
speed,  Four-cylinder,  Air-cooled,  Side-door  car 
carries  4  or  5  people  over  American  roads  more 
miles  in  a  day  or  a  year — and  safer,  easier  and 
cheaper  than  any  other  car  but  a  Frank/in, 

Small  in  weight,  bulk  and  operating-cost.  Big  in  capacity  and 
performance.  A  12  ''  Franklhi-pozver''  engine,  which  delivers  up 
more  actual  "  go  "  than  the  average  car  of  20  horse-power  rating. 
Construction,  material,  springs  and  air-cooling  that  make  all  the 
power  available  on  all  roads  all  the  year. 

Costing  50  per  cent,  more  per  pound  to  build  than  any  other 
make  of  car  and  yielding  100  per  cent,  more  comfort,  safety  and 
enjoyment. 

Type  D.     High-power  Touring  Car 

This  is  another  1906  model,  20  '^  Franklin-power'''  car.  We  could  not  build 
enough  last  year  to  supply  the  demand.  This  year  we  have  brought  it  to  a  point  that 
nothing  with  4  cylinders  or  less  can  get  by  it  for  mileage,  comfort  or  economy. 

Type  E.     12  Franklin-power  Runabout 

All  three  cars  show  a  few  detail  improvements  over  our  former  models :  Brake  and 
clutch  levers  put  forward — so  that  the  driver  gets  in  and  out  easily.  Force-feed,  wire- 
belt  oiler  on  the  dash.  Ballbearings  on  rear  axle  and  transmission.  And  more  effective 
brakes. 

P>ut  not  a  single  change  or  departure  from  the  time-tried  and  victorious  principles 
which  make  Franklins  the  coming  standard  American  type. 

"The  Motor  Car  of  the  Future" 

Send  for  book  whicli   describes  all  our   1906  models. 

.  H.  FRANKLIN   MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  m.  a.  l.  a.  m. 
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position  ;)n(l  hold  .securely 
without  ))iiiching  tlic  nose 
or  wrinkling  the  forehead. 
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Mnmiliiiii-  rtpliiied  free  of  dinrf P 
!)>■  liny  o|itlriiiii  In  thr  V.  S. 

Valuable  book  free 

Conl.iins  eye-information 
of  value  toeverybody.  Free 
for  the  name  of  your  opti- 
cian. 

E.  KIrstelnSonaCo.,  Dept.E, 

K»i.i.  !-iii.    Rochester,  N.Y. 
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BRANCH  OFFICES 

Albany  Pourihkeepsie  New  Haven 

Hartford,  Bridgeport  and  Brooklyn 
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Earth-Born. 
By  Louise  Driscol 

My  soul,  like  wheeling  swallows  in  the  rain, 
Flies  low— flies  low — 

Unto  the  roofs  wherein  desires  remain 
And  earthly  lusts,  like  slow-fed  embers,  glow, 
Nor  skies  beyond  gray  clouds  aspire  to  know 

My  soul,  like  wheeling  swallows  in  the  rain. 

My  soul,  like  swallows,  builds  her  nest  and  bides 
Under  low  eaves, 

W^ithin  whose  shelter,  guarding,  love  resides 
And,  careful,  tender  fledglings  broods  and  feeds- 
Changelings,  that  flesh  by  fettered  spirit  breeds  — 

My  soul,  like  swallows,  builds  her  nest  and  bides. 


Personally  Conducted  Tour  to  Colorado  and 
the  Pacific  Coast. 


How  A  South  Bend  Watch  Is 

Adjusted  To  Heat  And  Cold, 

DOES  NOT  VARY  ONE  SECOND  A  MONTH. 


A  clock  runs  faster  in  winter  than  in  summer. 

The  pendulum  is  a  weight  suspended  on  a 
wire  wliich  swings  back  and  forth  to  regulate 
the  clock.  If  you  want  the  clock  to  run  faster 
you  raise  the  weight  and  lower  it  if  you  desire 
it  to  go  slower. 

All  metals  are  affected  by  heat  and  cold. 

When  it  is  cold  the  pendulum  wire  contracts, 
or  draws  up,  which  makes  it  swing  faster. 
When  it  is  hot  it  expands,  becomes  longer, 
and  the  clock  runs  slower. 

Clock  makers  overcome  the  effects  of  heat 
and  cold  by  placing  a  tube  of  mercury  on  the 
weight  of  the  pendulum  so  tliat  when  it  is  cold 
the  mercury  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube 
and  when  it  is  hot  it  goes  to  the  top.  This  al- 
ways keeps  the  center  of  weight  at  the  same 
place  and  overcomes  the  changes  made  by  the 
temperature. 

Instead  of  having  a  pendulum,  a  watch  is 
provided  with  a  balance  wheel  to  regulate  the 
movement.  A  balance  wheel  is  affected  by 
heat  and  cold  just  like  a  pendulum. 

In  order  to  perfectly  regulate  the  movement 
of  the  watch  and  insure  correct  time  the  bal- 
ance wheel  must  be  delicately  adjusted  so 
there  will  be  no  place  on  the  wheel  that  is 
heavier  than  any  other  place. 

This  is  called  poise. 


All  watches  are  not  adjusted 
to  such  conditions.  Wlien  they 
become  hot  tlie  wheel  expands. 
The  spoke  which  runs  across 
the  wheel  keeps  the  rim  from 
getting  wider  in  that  direction, 
so  it  bulges  the  other  way. 
Cold  has  the  reverse  effect. 

The  balance  wheel  in  all  adjusted  South  Bend 
watches  provides  for  such  conditions.  It  has  a 
small  opening  in  the  rim  near  the  spoke,  so 
when  it  expands  it  takes  up  the  open  space  and 
when  it  contracts  it  can  do  so  without  bulging. 

No  adjusted  South  Bend  watch  is  ever  sent 
out  until  it  has  kept  perfect  time — no  change  of 
even  a  second  a  month — in  a  refrigerator  at 
freezing  point  and  in  a  heater  at  100  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  It  must  also  keep  perfect  time  in 
every  position  and  not  be  affected  by  the  jars 
received  on  railroad  trains,  horseback  riding 
and  automobiling.  We  guarantee  them  to  be 
perfect  time-keepers. 

South  Bend  watches  are  sold  only  by  reliable 
jewelers.  You  can  get  them  nowhere  else.  If 
your  jeweler  does  not  sell  them  send  us  his 
name  and  we  will  mail  you  an  interesting  book, 
"  How  Good  Watches  Are  Made." 


SOUTH  BEND  WATCH   CO.,  Dept.  J.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


Ltm  for 
this  mark 
Shop  of  the 
.^Crafters. 


en  each  piece. 


Original — beautiful —  useful. 

The  genuine  in  one's  nature  is  strongly  appealed 
to  by  the  purity  of  design,  sterling  workman- 
ship and  practical  purpose  of 

Shop  of  the  Craf ters 

Furniture  of  Hungarian  Design 


Rich,  soft-toned  oak  surfaces  relieved  by  de- 
signs of  inlay  marquetry  wrought  in  various 
woods  and  metals  -  a  combination  wholly  new 
and  beautiful. 

By  contrasting  color  with  strong  simple  lines 
and  subdued  finish  the  Grafters  have  achieved 
an  effect  of  cheerfulness  and  grace  that  make 
these  Hungarian  productions  a  delight  in  "  the  fc 
lounged  in  and  lived  in  "  home. 

You'll  find  this  novel  inlay  decoration   on 
Grafters'  chairs,  hall  clocks  and  seats,  desks,     B°H^f ^ ^''j'„'"^,e w ) 
tables  of  all  sorts,  cellarettes,  magazine,  book  Quartered "cMiurchOiik.    H;\n(l  carveii  panel. 

and  hat  racks,  etc.  Said  one  enthusiast  of  the  01a  brass  irimimngs.  siulmg  (■ervms  tray 
Grafters'  variety:  "There's  t'ne  particular  with  copper  mp.  Height  50  m.,  Width  33 
'just -the -thing'    for  every  room  in   the  »  .         in.,  Depth  18  m. 

house."     Splendid  ^ifts. 

Over  one  hundred  pieces,  prices  $10  to  $wo. 


Ask  your  dealer  '^^^'""^  "*  **"^ 


ture. 


Craftersi    furni- 
If  he  hasn't  it,  then  order  from  us. 


\r).  3)8.  Mag;tzint;  SUmd, 
With  convenient  compwrt- 
nnent  at  top  for  smoker'.-*  outlit  t^uar 
lered  Church  Oak.  Old  coppered  tnin- 
ininga  Inlay  of  white  holly  and  ebony. 
Height  64,  Width  31,  Depth  17  in. 


Freight  prepaid  to  all  points  east  of  the 
MisMfisippi  ;  points  west,  equahzeil.  The 
Crafters  will  send  their  work  on  approval. 

WR.1TE  FOR.  CATALOGUE 

illustrated   with  all   the  new  Hungarian 

designs.    Over  two  hundred  pieces 

to  select  from 

The  Shop  of  the  Crafters 

(Th<-  O.-rar  Onk^n  Co.,  Sole  Owners) 

682   W.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati 


No   329.   Smoker's  Cabinet  (to  hanf).      Quartered 
Chun  h    Oik.     Old    coppereti    InmiiimC!*.     Green 
bottle  end  flfiss   in    doors.     Inlay    marquetry   of 
imported  < olored  Au->trian  woods.     Height  30  in 
Wulth  38  m.     Length  10  m. 


nRE!!!WATER!!!THIEVES 

Buy^Tbu  Absolute  Protection 


A  tire  and  water  proof  vault  is  just  a^  indiBpensable  in  the  home  ..r  in  your  apartment  as 
in  the  office.  We  make  the  only  practical  anu  ccmplete  line  of  absolutely  ure  proof,  water 
proof,  damp  proof,  rust  proof,  thief  proof,  medium  and  moderate  priced  vaults  for  home, 
apartment,  office  and  professional  use. 

WE  SELL  A  VAULT  FOR  AS  LOW  AS  $8.00.      Sold  for  Cash  or  on  Monthly  PaymenU. 

We  will  accept  as  low  as  SIW  down  and  von  ran  pav  the  bilaiice  fo  suit  your  convenience 
—or  sold  for  cash  direct  to  consumers  wluie  we  have  no  dealers.    We  mal;e  many  desirable 


Leave  Chicago  Oct.  17th  via  the  Chicago,  Union  Pacific 
and  North-Western  Line  and  the  newly  opened  Salt  Lalce 
Route  #175.00  from  Chicago  includes  all  expenses,  rail- 
road fare,  sleeping-car,  dining-car,  and  hotel  accommoda- 
tions. Ample  time  for  numerous  side  trips  at  Denver, 
Colorado  Springs,  Salt  Lake  City,  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco.  Exclusively  first  class.  For  itineraries  and 
particulars,  address  W.  B.  KNISKERN,  Passenger 
Traffic  Manager,  Chicago,  111. 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisjrb. 


sizesot  MEILINK'S    HOME    DEPOSIT   VAULTS 

ranging  in  size  from  7.5  pounds.  S.S.no  to  $t7.nn  each.  3O.ri00  in  daily  use  ;  hunilreds  of  endorse- 
iiieiits.  SENIJ  FOR  COMPLKTK  CATALOGl'K,  small  payment  plan,  and  unquestionable 
proofs  of  the  matchless  qualities  of  these  famous  orotectors  of  valuable  papers,  money, 
jewelry,  silverware,  keepsakes,  etc.,  etc. 

THE   MEILIXK  ItIF4i.  CO.,  Desk  lOrJT  Jaokson,  Toledo,  Ohio 

line   of  specialties-nil   good   for   Christmas.     WRITE    FOR   (OJIPLETE    CATALOGLE 
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Anyone 


It's 

FREE 

IVrite  us 
ttow  while 
you    think 


plfti'  tittti  pnw- 
ticnl    hu€ik    on 
"  braiitiftfinu  the     <^ 
homf"  rvrr    writ- 
tut.     Worth    t-iS.OO 
or  more   to  home 
lovers. 


FAeqant  new  edi- 
tion.    Excels  the  aso.ooo 
copies  qf  previous  editions. 


Write  Bt  once  for  above  book,  "  The  Proper  Treatment 
for  Floors,  Woodwork  and  Furniture,*' and  learn  bow 
easily  and  inexpensively  you  ean  beautify  your  home. 
Tellst  all  about  wood-llnishinif -how  to  make  pine  look 
like  tlnest  hardwood  how  to  produce  all  the  latest  lln- 
ishes  and  the  cost.    Sent  FKEE  by  manufacturers  of 

Johnson's 
Prepared   Wax 

".•1  Complete  Finish,  and  Folish  for  All  Wood." 

For   Floors,  Furniture   and   Woodwork 

I*roduces  a  la.'ftins?,  artistic  polish  to  which  dirt  and 
dust  w  ill  not  adhere.  It  w  ill  not  crack,  blister,  peel  off, 
(►r  show  laps.  }{eel  marks  and  s<*ratches  will  not  show. 
Hecause  John.oon's  Prepared  Wax  contains  nioie  pol- 
ishing wax  to  the  pound  than  any  other,  it  covers  the 
most  surface  and  produces  the  best,  most  lasting,  sani- 
tar.v  llniah  and  polish  with  the  least  effort.  Fine  for  pre- 
8«rvin);and  polishing;  oil-cloth  and  linoleum.    Try  it. 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  is  sold  by  all  dealers  in 
paint -><  lb.  can,  .'t"  cents  ;  1  and  2  lb.  cans.  tiO  cents  per 
pound  ;  4,  6  and  8  lb.  cans,  BO  cents  per  pound. 

Write  to-day  for  book,  and  mention  edition  L.  D.  10. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Racine,  Wis. 


■  The  Wood-Finishing  Authorities  " 


Johnson's 
Polishing   Mitt 

f'or  Use  On 
Furniture    and    Woodwork 

F  R.EE 

for  label  from  I  lb.  or 
lartfer  can  of  .lohnson's 
Prepared  Wax. 

To  reniovi'  label  place  can 
in  hot  waier  or  steam. 


Round 
shoulders 

made 
straight 


No  Brace*.  No  Drutfs.  No  Massatfc.  No  Pain 
Kot  Merely  a   Physical  E.vorc-lse  Treatment 

By  a  new,  Hlmplo  aii'l  Inexpeimtveliomi!  trt'ntrnPiit  wo  nrouldfto 
l>oi«Uivrl,vnn<l  pcrninnendyiitnKi'  riiuii(lf>rHlo[ilii^8liuulilcr(iHtrali!ht 
iu  a!«hnruliiu!.  We  iiinki*  p«'nplc,  pitrtli-iiliirly  youiiK  rolkM,  Ntiitnt 
ami  w  (illc  fTt'c'l  aii'i  Kr»Mitly  liiiprovi'  llirjr  nppcnriuiO(!  Ourlrnit. 
nii'iit  Is  iutt  liiti>ii-l<'<l  furcrlppl' <l  i.r  'h'torinfil  pnipU'.  Wi'  liiiT'-iise 
th'.' lung  ■'K[)ni-ity  ami  lunkn  lir<-ii(hlri{{  fiislor  iiii'l  tliUK  rre<)ii«>ntly 
icrvpiit  liiiiK  trfniMc*.  No  timt'  U  lu.«t  from  work,  wchinil  or  play. 
Rcitiilts  gunrnuteod  or  niouey  rrfiimltMl.  Kii'lor^cl  by  inrrllfnl  iiro- 
fcailon.      Corrc«|K)D«!c«cc  iinllclleil    from   pliyflcinnt. 
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My  soul,  like  restless  swallows,  knows  her  wings, 
Hears  the  air  cry— 

The  wide  free  air,  where,  higher,  the  lark  sings. 
And  ever  bends  to  lure  her  to  the  blue  sky. 
And  ever  call  the  clouds  tliat  idle  by. 

My  soul,  like  restless  swallows,  knows  her  wings. 

—From  The  Critic. 


The  Call  cf  the  Open  Sea. 

By  Daisy  Kinkiiart. 

I'm  tired  of  sailing  my  little  boat 
Far  inside  of  tlie  harbor  bar  ; 

I  want  to  be  out  where  the  big  ships  float- 
Out  on  the  deep  where  the  Great  Ones  are  ! 

I  can't  be  ever  content  to  bide 

Where  only  ripples  come  and  go  ; 
I  must  mount  the  crests  of  the  waves  outside, 

And  breathless  plunge  to  the  trough  below. 

And  should  my  frail  craft  prove  too  slight 
For  storms  that  sweep  those  wide  seas  o'er, 

Better  go  do\,n  in  tlie  stirring  fight 
Than  drowse  to  death  by  the  sheltered  sliore  ! 
—From  XhiHsey''s  Magazine  (October^. 


The  Killer. 

By  Edwin  L.  Sahin. 

A  thousand  miles,  from  east  to  west, 
I  journeyed,  on  relentless  quest. 

I  met  him  in  the  solitude 

As  lie  his  shaggy  way  pursued. 

He  swung  his  head  in  dazed  surprise; 
My  bullet  crashed  betwixt  his  eyes. 

I  took  from  him  his  great  domain. 
Connecting  turquoise  sky  with  plain. 

Aye,  canon,  crest,  and  pifion  shade; 
The  bouldered  pass,  the  valleyed  glade ; — 

All  this  from  liis  possession  tore, 
And  set  my  heel,  a  conqueror  ! 

I  stripped  his  skin  for  my  renown. 
Before  my  fireplace  laid  it  down. 

Within  four  narrow  walls  'tis  spread. 
That  eye  may  gloat  and  foot  may  tread. 

A  hero  I,  in  wide  belief ; 

I  know  that  I  am  but  a  thief. 

—From  Lippincotfs  Magazine  (October) 


Music  in  Darkness. 

( Adele  an.';  tier  Oltc.) 

By  Kichari)  Watson  Gilder. 

J 
.\t  the  dim  end  of  day 
I  heard  the  great  musician  play  : 
Saw  lier  white  hands  now  slow,  now  swiftly  pass; 
Where  gleamed  tlie  polished  wood,  as  in  a  glass 
The  shadow  hands  repeating  every  motion. 
Then  did  I  voyage  forth  on  music's  ocean. 
Visiting  many  a  sad  or  joyful  shore 
Where  storming  breakers  roar. 
Or  singing  birds  make  music  so  intense— 
So  intimate  of  iiappiness  or  stnrow — 
I  scarce  could  courage  borrow 
To  hear  those  strains  ;  well-nigh  1  hurried  thence 
To  escajie  tlie  intolerable  weight 
Tliat  on  my  spirit  fell  when  sobbed  the  music:  late, 

too  late,  too  late. 
While  slow  withdrew  the  light 
.\nd  on  the  lyric  tide  c.uiie  in  the  niglit. 

II 
So  grew  the  dark,  ensliroi;diiig  all  the  room 
In  a  melodious  gloom, 
ller  face  growing  viewless  ;  line  l)y  line 
That  swaying  form  did  momently  decline 
.And  was  in  darkness  lost. 
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Then  white  hands  ghostly  turned,  tho  still  they  tost 
From  tone  to  tone  ;  pauseless  and  sure  as  if  in  perfect 

light, 
With  blind,  instinctive,  most  miraculous  sight, 
On,  on  they  sounded  in  that  world  of  night. 

in 
Ah,  dearest  one,  was  thistliy  thought,  as  mine, 
As  still  the  music  stayed  ? 
"  So  shall  the  loved  ones  fade- 
Feature  by  feature,  line  on  lovely  line. 
For  all  our  love,  alas  ! 

From  twilight  into  darkness  shall  they  pass. 
We  in  that  dark  shall  see  them  never  more, 
But  from  our  spirits  tliey  shall  not  be  banished, 
For  on  and  on  shall  the  sweet  music  pour 
That  was  the  soul  of  them,  the  loved,  the  vanished  ; 
And  we,  who  listen,  shall  not  lose  them  quite 
In  that  mysterious  night." 

-  From  "  /;/  The  Heights:' 


The  Lost  One. 

By  Charlotte  Wilson. 

There  are  so  many  kinds  of  me, 

Indeed,  I  can  not  say 
Just  which  of  many  I  shall  be 

On  any  given  day. 

Whence  are  they— princess,  witch,  or  nun  ? 

I  know  not ;  this  I  know : 
The  gravest,  gentlest,  simplest  one 

Was  buried  long  ago. 

There,  by  his  hand  all  covered  o'er, 

It  slumbers,  as  is  fit ; 
And  nothing  tells  the  name  it  bore 

Or  marks  the  place  of  it. 

But  all  the  other  kinds  of  me 

They  know,  and  turn  aside. 
And  check  their  laugliter  soberly 

Above  the  one  that  died. 
—From  Lipphicott's  Magazine  (October). 


The  Other-World!ing. 

By  Ethel  Ashton. 
Beyond  the  forms  and  the  faces  I  see  ineffable  things. 
Above  the  cry  of  the  children  I  hear  the  beating  of 

wings ; 
Gracing  the  graves  of  the  weary  are  blossoms  that 

never  were  blown. 
And  over  the  whole  of  Knowledge  stands  all  that  shall 

yet  be  known. 

The  City  is  not  my  prison— the  world  can  not  stay  me 
there ; 

For  whole  wide  earth  and  its  beauty  there's  beauty  be- 
yond compare. 

The  wealth  of  the  wind-blown  music,  the  gold  of  the 
sun  are  mine. 

In  light  of  the  light  men  see  not— in  sight  of  the  things 
divine. 

For  truer  than  all  that  is  written  is  all  that  has  not 

been  told. 
The  yet  unlived  and  unliving  are  truer  than  all  the  old. 
The  fairest  is  still  the  furthest :  the  life  that  has  yet  to 

be 
Holds  ever  the  Past  and  Present— itself  the  soul  of  the 

three.  — Prom  The  Outlook  (London) 
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The  Old  Porch. 
By  Lloyd  Mifflin. 

The  south-wind  touched  the  poplar  leaves 
And  turned  their  silver  to  the  sun  ; 

It  bent  the  bearded  harvest  sheaves 
And  swayed  the  wildings  by  the  run  ; 

And  as  it  blew,  the  rocking-chairs 

Coquetted  gently  to  and  fro, 
As  if  prim  ladies,  with  their  airs, 
Were  rocking  still  as  long  ago. 
-From  "  The  Fleeing  Nymph"  and  Other  Verse 


Reproachful  Ghosts. 
By  Li.yod  Mifflin. 

As  glittering  galleons,  scornful  of  the  shore, 
bound  for  the  Fortunate  Isles  witli  favoring  breeze, 

Sink  ere  they  reach  their  goal,  and  evermore 
Phantom  the  dim  mid  seas  : 

So,  for  tiie  ports  unknown,  at  lift  of  sun. 
We  sail  afar  with  flaunting  pennon  high ; 

Life  whelms  us,  and  the  ghosts  of  deeds  undone 
Stalk  in  our  evening  sky. 
—From  "  The  Fleeing  Nymph^''  and  Other  Verse. 


The  Flight. 
By  Lloyd  Mikflin. 

Upon  a  cloud  among  the  stars  w-e  stood  ; 

The  angel  raised  his  liand.  and  looked,  and  said, 
"  Which  world  of  all  yon  starry  myriad 
Shall  we  make  wing  to  \  "    The  still  solitude 
Became  a  harp  whereon  his  voice  and  mood 
Make  spheral  music  round  his  haloed  head. 
I  spake  -  for  then  I  had  not  long  been  dead  : 
"  Let  me  look  round  upon  tlie  vasts,  and  brood 
A  moment  on  these  orbs  ere  I  decide.  .  .  . 
What  is  yon  lower  star  that  beauteous  shines, 
And  with  soft  splendor  now  incarnadines 
Our  wings  .'—  There  would  I  go,  and  there  abide." 

Then  he,  as  one  who  some  child's  thought  divines, 
"  That  is  the  world  where  yesternight  you  died." 
-From  "  Collected  Sonnets." 


The  Conqueror. 
By  L.  H.  Hammond. 

Drunken  with  victory,  their  hordes  surge  by. 
Prone  with  tlie  dead  am  I ;  but  through  the  smoke 

Glimmers  the  face  of  Truth,  for  whose  dear  sake 
I  fight,  or  die,  or  wear  the  captive's  yoke. 

—From  Harper'' s  Magazine  (October). 


There  Lies  a  Way. 
By  Arthur  Stringer. 

O  mountain  stream  that  knewest  not  the  Sea 
Nor  whence  so  strangely  born,  nor  whither  bound. 

Afar  there  lay  thy  destined  Home  for  thee 
Who  once  so  feebly  turned,  so  wayward  wound! 

O  highland  Hope,  so  dim  to  heart  and  eye- 
So  dark  the  paths  tetween  the  plain  and  star- 
There  lies  a  way,  it  matters  not  how  high 
The  mountain  spring,  the  waiting  Sea,  how  far! 
—  From  Everybody's  Magazine  (October). 


Song  of  the  Out-of-Doors. 

By  Hkrbekt  Basiifokd. 

Come  with  me,  O  you  world-weary,  to  the  haunts  of 

thrush  and  veery. 
To  the  cedar's  dim  cathedral  and  the  palace  of  the 

pine ; 
Let  the  soul  witliin  you  capture  something  of  the  wild 

wo<xl  rapture. 
Something  of  the  epic   passion  of    that  harmony 

divine  ! 
Down  the  pathway  let  us  follow  through  the  hemlocks 

to  the  hollow, 
To  the  woven,  vine-wound  thickets  in  the  twilight 

vague  and  old, 
While  the  streamlet  winding  after  is  a  trail  of  silver 

laughter. 
And  the  boughs  above  hint  softly  of  the  melodies  thev 

hold. 

Ueaders  of  Thk  Litkrak 


Business  Encyclopedia   Free 

At  a  cost  of  thousands  of  dollars,  with  the  aid  of  twenty-seven  business 
experts,  we  have  compiled  the  only  real  Business  Man's  Encyclopedia  in  exist- 
ence. We  have  clipped,  extracted,  preserved  business  data  from  thousands 
of  different  sources — from  magazines,  newspapers,  books,  correspondence 
courses,  from  actual  business  experience.  And  all  this  data  we  have  boiled 
down,  classified,  arranged  and  indexed  into  one  complete  business  Britannica. 


Where  one  book  deals  with  one 
department  of  business  this  En- 
cyclopedia deals  with  them  all — 
from  the  purchase  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials to  the  sale  of  the  finished 
product ;  from  advertising  and 
selling  to  credits  and  collections. 

It  practically  embodies  the  meat 
and  essence  of  all  the  books  that 
have  ever  been  published  on  the 
conduct  of  a  busmess. 

To  complete  the  contents  of 
volume  one  alone  our  27  experts 
analyzed  and  condensed  nine  cor- 
respondence courses— S265  worth 
of  business  instruction. 

And  the  second  volume  contains 
equally  vital  contributions  by 
noted  business  men  on  Adveilinng 
—  Business  Correspondence  Busi- 
ness Management  —  SalesmansHp — 
Science  of  Accounting — Rapid  Cal- 
culation—Business Law — Traffic — 
and  Prooheading. 

The  terse  sayings  on  business 
topics  of  lamous  men  like  Alexan- 
der H.  Revell,  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Andrew  Carnegie,  Marshall 
I  ield,  Russeil  Sage,  and  45  other 
captains  of  industry — are  alone 
worth  a  week's  salary  to  any  am- 
bitious young  man. 

But  no  matter  what  your  voca- 
tion or  age— whether  manufacturer, 
banker,  credit  man,  accountant,  ad- 
vertising writer,  merchant,  or  office 
manager— you  need  the  encyclope- 
dia on  your  desk — in  your  office 
or  library  to-day. 


Cut 

shows 

Vellum 

Edition. 

50  cents 

extra. 


Imitation 
Alligator 
Edition 
Free. 


The  way  to  get  these  two  volumes 
absolutely  free  is  through 

SYSTEM 

THE   BUSINESS   MAGAZINE 


If  You  Want  to 
Know  How  to 

— incorporate 

— form  partnership 

— sell  goods 

— WTite  advertisements 

— prepare  business  letters 

— read  proof 

— buy  office  supplies 

— handle  accouiits 

" — manage  a  factory 

If  You  Want 

— postal  information 

— shipping  rates 

— tables  of  interest 

— patent  laws 

— copyright  laws 

— business  abbreviations 

— Wall  Street  terms 

If  You  Want  to 
Know  Anything 
About  Business 

Consult  this  Encyclopepia- 
It  contains  complete  specific 
information  on  a  thousand 
and  one  different  subjects — 
all  carefully  indexed  for  IN- 
STANT reference. 


System  is  essential  to  business  success.  And  so  is  SYSTEM,  the  magazine.  It  tells  every  month  all  the  new 
business  tricks  that  save  time — all  the  little  office  wrinkles  that  save  worry.  250  or  more  pages  of  indispensable 
information  for  business  men  Through  SYSTEM  you  can  learn  all  that  anyone  can  possibly  tell  you  about  system 
and  business  methods.  It  will  give  you  each  month  dozens  of  complete  advertbing,  selling  and  manufacturing  plans 
that  have  built  up  some  of   the  greatest  retail,   wholesale  and  manufactiuing  concerns  in  America.    The  price  of 

SYSTEM   is  two   dollars  a    year.     iForeign 

subscriptions  $3  00).     It  is  worth  a  great  deal 

more  than  that  to  any  alert  man  with  his  eyes 

on  the  main  chance. 


% 


DepnrtnienlH  in 
SYSTKM 

Rnildlng  a 

SalcN  Force 
A<lvprti*<inir 
OriTHnizii));  ft  Kuftory 

ItUsillPH<4 

Correspondence 
CreditH  and 

(^1llertlon*l 
Talks  to  SalpHinen 
Sytteiu  in  Itiinklnv 
Syitem  In  Shipping 
Systems  for 

the  Refnller 
Iteiil  Kttnle 

nnd  InMiirnnce 
SiifceNHfiil  (hronifh 
Syntem,  itioiei-Hphicnl 
AnnwercU  by  KxpertH 


\V.  P  Chask  A'.  Co.:  *'\Ve  would  not  have  SYSTEM  dis- 
coiitiiiuet!  now  though  the  price  were  raised  to  $10  :t  year  " 

Bi'RROWS  Bros  Co.  :  "  A  single  suggestion  oftentimes 
save;*  us  more  than  the  cost  of  a  year's  subscription." 

Send  $2.00  to-day  while  you  have  it  in  mind. 
We  will  send  you  a  substantially  bound  set  of 
the  Business  Man's  Encyclopedia— in  two  vol- 
umes all  transportation  charges  fully  prepaid, 
and  will  enter  your  name  lor  a  full  year's 
subscription  to  SYSTEM. 

8P1C€IAIj  Include  50c.  extra  and  we  will 
send  the  two%'olumesl>oun<l  in  handsome  vellum. 
Better  still,  include  Si. 00  extra  ($3.00  in  all)  and 
we  will  bind  the  books  for  you  in  tlio  llnest 
ilexible  Moi  roco  and  pold  the  edpres. 

THE  SYSTEM  COMPANY 

New  York         Desk  N,  CHICAQO        London 
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A  Train  Load  of  Books 

Bi^  Book  House  Failed 

We  boiiijht  the  entire  stcik  (I  new  and  up-to-date 
books.  We  are  closinp  thtm  out  at  luini  10  to  60 
cents  on  the  dollar,      '1  htso  are  sample  prices  : 

Late  copyritjlits  were  tl. Ml.  Our  price,  38c.  The 
38c  hst  includes  The  Cliri.Mian.  Call  of  the  Wild, 
Brewster's  Millions,  Graustark,  The  Castaway, 
David  Ilarum,  etc. 

Kncyclopedia  Mritannira  rcRularly  $36  00.  Our 
price.  *7. 75.  Charles  Dickens'  Complete  Works, 
15  vols.,  rcffularly  ♦15.00.  Our  piice,  *2  95.  Bal- 
zac's Complete  Works,  3'J  vols.,  Saintsbury  Edi- 
tion, repularly   %('\M.     Our  price,  *18. 50. 

Every  book  Ruarantecd  to  be  new,  perfect  and 
satisfactory,  or  your  money  back  \viilu>ut  question 
orquibblinfT.  Practically  any  book  or  set  of  books 
youwantata  fraction  of  the  retail  price  WHILE 
THKY  LAST.  Get  our  free  HarRain  List  before 
orHirint'  Write  for  i  t  today. 
Tho  ItAVIUn.  <'l..tl(HSO.V<  O..  nO  CHICAGO 


Never  Soils  or  Spoils 

DAY'S  White  Paste 

It's  the  ii.iste  that  .sticks, 
but  doesn't  leave  a  slicky 
look.  It's  always  ready  in 
our    Handy    Paste   J.u,    lor 

Office  or  Home 

or    Photos.     Pasting    is    .i 
pleasure    when     done  so 
easily,  cleanly  and  well. 
Sample  Sent  I'ree 

IIhvo  yoiir  ilpiilpi  k<'(  IImv'h. 
-.'ir.  jur,    l.'ir.  Jni',  i>r    In    hulk. 

DIAMOND  PASTE  CO.,  80  Hamlllon  St..  Albany,  N.  Y. 


GINSENG 


»'-'5.(KX).00   miido    from    liiilf   acre. 

Kasily  jrrown  in  GMrdt'n  i^r  Fjirm. 

Hoots  and  rtccds  for  siili*.  Send 
4r.  for  poMtimo  ,ind  et't  liooklet  O  O,  tellinK  "H  "bout  it. 
MoDOWELI,  OINSKNG  GARDEN.  JOPLIN.  MO. 

Y  DiQKST  are  aeked  to  uieution  ti^o  publication  when  writing  tu  uaverusers. 
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is  the  natural 
body  covering. 
It  is  made  on 
entirely  diiTer- 
ent  principles 
from  other  underwear.  Inside  it  is  a 
fleece  made  up  of  thousands  of  tiny 
loops  of  wool— the  Wright's  loop-fleece 
principle. 

This  fabric  gives  the  skin  the  needed 
ventilation  and  enables  the  pores  to 
breathe  freely  and  easily— meaning  body 
warmth,  freedom  from  colds,  a  natural 
condition  of  the  skin— HEAIjTH. 

The  downy  softness  of  the  "fleece  of 
comfort"  i  s  a  wonderful  contrast  to  com- 
mon underwear. 

With  all  these  advantages  dealers  sell 
Wright's  Health  Underwear  at  the  same 
price  as  other  kinds.    Ask  for  it. 

Write  for  free  booklet. 

WRIGHT'S  HEALTH  UNDERWEAR  CO. 
75  Franklin  St..  New  York. 


MAKE    A    STOVE    of 
your  LAMP  or  GAS  JET 

by  attaching  a 

GIANT 
HEATER 

getting  Heat  and  Light  at  One  Cost 


On  Roaad  WIek  Lamp 


The  Giant  Heater  is  easily 
applied  to  any  round  wick  lamp 
chimney,  gas  jet  or  any  mantle 
burner,  and  will  heat  an  ordi- 
nary room  comfortably  in  zero 
weather.  Does  not  interfere 
with  the  light. 

Economical,  as  no  more  gas 
or  oil  is  consumed  with  our 
heater  attached. 

This  heater  is  a  scientifically 
constructed  brass  globe  that 
accumulates,  intensifies,  and 
radiates  the  heat  from  your  lamp  or  gas  jet  that  ordi- 
narily goes  to  waste — giving  a  thorough  and  uniform 
heat. 

Attracts  cold  air  on  the  vacuum  principle,  thorough- 
ly warming,  purifying  and  circulating  it.  No  odor, 
no  ashes,  no  trouble.  Absolutely  no  danger,  as  heater 
in  no  way  interferes  with  combustion. 

Every  homo  needs  a  Giant  Heater  at  some  time  of 
the  year— and  some  need  it  all  the  time— for  the  HATH- 
ROOJI,  siCK-KOOfl,  HEDKOOn,  DEN  or  OFFICE;  for  light 
cooking,  heating  water  for  shaving,  warming  babies' 
food,  etc. 

Maux  Kron,  1255  Eighth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City,  writes: 
"I  have  a  Giant  Heater  on  the  lamp  I  use  for  read- 
ing. It  does  not  interfere  with  the  light,  and  warms 
the  room  at  the  same  time." 

PRIPF  FoIUhrd  Rrass.Complpte,  $1..'>0 
I  niot  Mekyi.piaicd  on  Brass,  -  t9tS.OO 

By  mail  or  express  prepaid. 
You  Run  IVo  Ri.sk.    If  heater  is 
not  satisfactory  return  it  to  us  in 
ten  days  and  we  will  refund  your 
money.    Booklet  free. 

GI.%.\T  IIBATF.R  CO. 
1064  Monmouth  SI,,     SpriogGeld,  Mass.     q^  q^  Flame 


Children  are  kept  healthy  and  happy 

it"«IRISH  MAIL 

"  It's  geared." 

A  little  "A.uto"  for  boy  a  and  girls.  Ex- 
all  muscles  ;  overtaxes  none.  A 
smart,  easy-running,  hygienic 
(  ar,  built  on  honor.  Kubbei- 
tircd.  light  and  strong.  Per- 
fect hi  sofe. 

ICyour  dealer  hasn't  it.  order 
^  direct    from    vis.     Write    fur 

booklet.  FREE. 

Hill-Standard  Mfg.  Co. 

•J.'.a  Iii^h    Mill  I  SI  reef, 

.\nderson,  Ind. 

Sucr'rs  to  The  Stmd^ird  Mfg.  Co. 

IKFRUITBOOK 

shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit.    Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri-  ' 
'  bution  to  planters. — Stark  Bro's.  Louisiana,  Mo. 


Tlirough  the  forest,  never  caring  what  the   way  our 
feet  are  faring, 
We  shall  hear  the  wild  bird's  revel  in  the  labyrinth 
of  Tune, 
.\nd  on  mossy  carpets  tarry  in  His  temples  cool  and 
airy, 
Hung  with  silence  and  the  splendid,  amber  tapestry 
of  noon. 
Leave  the  hard  heart  of  the  city  with  it  poverty  of 
pity, 
Leave  the  folly  and  the  fashion  wearing  out  the 
faith  of  men, 
Breathe  tlie  breath  of  life  blown  over  upland  meadows 
white  with  clover, 
And  with  childhood's  clearer  vision  see  the  face  of 
God  again ! 

— Ff-otn  the  October  Cosmopolitan. 


Comrades. 

By  Laurence  Housman. 

I  rose  up  when  the  battle  was  dead, 
I,  the  most  wounded  man  of  us  all ! 

From  the  slain  that  fell  to  the  living  that  fled, 
Over  the  waste  one  name  I  call. 

Thou  whose  strength  was  an  oak  that  branched. 
Thou  whose  voice  was  a  fire  that  burned, 

Thine  the  face  that  the  fighting  blanched, 
Thine  the  heart  that  the  tumult  turned! 

Had  I,  beloved,  when  swords  swept  measure. 
Had  I  but  reached  thee,  and  slain  thee  then  : 

Then  in  thy  death  had  my  soul  found  pleasure. 
Counting  thee  dead  as  a  man  with  men. 

Then  with  the  peace,  when  the  fight  was  ended, 
Men  would  have  asked,  and  I  would  have  said, 

"  Yonder  he  lies  whom  once  I  befriended, 
Sharing  his  rest  in  the  ranks  of  the  dead." 

Ghosts  of  the  riders,  ghosts  of  the  ridden, 
Here  keep  tryst  for  the  loves  that  died  ; 

Thou  alone  of  all  loves  art  hidden. 
Never  again  to  be  near  my  side. 

Here,  beloved,  when  the  fight  has  slackened, 

I  rise  up,  and  a  sword  is  mine ! 
Over  the  mounds  with  dead  men  blackened, 

Ever  my  soul  makes  haste  for  thine. 

Tho  thou  lurk  in  the  caverns  beneath, 
Tho  thou  crouch  by  the  moaning  sea, 

I  am  a  sword  that  leaps  to  its  sheath, 
Never  at  rest  till  I  find  out  thee  ! 

Oh,  poor  soul,  all  the  night  unstanched, 
Poor  heart,  couched  in  a  shameful  breast, 

Thou,  whose  face  at  the  fighting  blanched, 
Out  of  the  battle  I  bring  thee— rest. 

— Prom  Harper'' s  Magazine  (October). 


Wander  Song. 

By  Horatio  Winslow. 
Faith  !    It  was  dawning  of  yesterday. 
And  soft  in  the  cool  of  the  sheets  I  lay ; 
And  I'd  clean  forgot  how  I  once  went  free. 
When  a  little  bird  came  and  sang  to  me. 

Short  was  the  song  and  of  scanty  art. 
But  it  brought  the  red  blood  back  to  my  heart ; 
And  'twas  never  a  hymn  nor  a  true-love  ode 
But  the  Song— the  Song  of  the  Dusty  Road. 

I've  bartered  my  sheets  for  a  star-lit  bed; 
I've  traded  my  meat  for  a  crust  of  bread  ; 
I've  changed  my  book  for  a  sapling  cane,         J 
And  I'm  off  to  the  end  of  the  world  again. 

—  From  McClnre''s Magazine  (October). 


The  Return. 

By  Charlotte  Wilson. 

And  so  at  last  I  trod  the  ways 
I  once  had  found  so  fair, 

To  find  the  rose  of  memory 
Had  drooped  and  faded  there. 


SALESMEN. 


Men  of  education  who 
are  ambitious  to  make 
money  wanted  to  represent  us  in  the  sale  of  the  Standard 
Dictionary.  College  men  and  men  trained  for  professional 
life  preferred.  Exclusive  teiritory  and  liberal  contract. 
Address  Department  "S,"  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, 44-60  East  23d  Street,  City. 


v-*a 


what  does  it  mean  when 
a  man  writes: 

<'  Se  nd  me 
another  hun- 
dred, same  as 
last." 


Would  he  order  the 
second  hundred  because 
he  liked  the  style  of  my 
advertising  or  wanted  to 
find  out  what  sort  of  deal 
I  give  a  man  ? 

No — he  orders  the  sec- 
ond hundred  because  he 
likes  my  cigars  and  my 
prices  for  them.  For  that 
reason,  and  no  other. 

Now,  what  does  it  mean 
when  these  orders  for 
"another  hundred,  same 
as  last,"  amount  to  several 
thousands  a  month  ? 

It  means  that  I  have 
suited  many  thousands  of 
men  with  my  cigars. 
Among  these  thousands 
are  cigar  connoisseurs 
and  wealthy  men  who  can 
afford  to  smoke  what  they 
please. 

Do  not  these  facts  war- 
rant you  in  taking  advan- 
tage of  my  ofifer  ? 


^fi^. 


Shivers' 
Panaiela 


EXACT   SIZE 
AND     SHAPE 


MY  OFFER  IS  ;  I  will,  upon 
request,  send  one  hundred 
Shivers'  Panatela  Cig^ars  on 
approval  to  a  reader  of  The 
Literary  I>ig:egt,  eApress  prepaid.  He  may 
smoke  ten  cigars  and  return  the  remaining; 
ninety  at  my  expense  if  lie  is  not  pleased  with 
them  ;  if  he  is  pleased,  and  keeps  tliem,  he 
agrees  to  remit  the  price,  St5.O0,wlthin  ten  days. 

Enclose  business  card  or  give  personal  refer- 
ences, and  state  whether  mild,  medium  or 
strong  cigars  are  wanted. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS, 
913  Filbert  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Smoke  the  BARGER 

Safety  Pipe 

Spills  no 
Fire  nor 
A^es 

Closed,  ready  for  use. 

This  Is  a  novel  but  very  practical  idea. 

Just  fill  the  Porcelain  container  or  cup  with 
tobacco,  and  light,  close  the  pipe  and  you 
can  smoke  comfortably  while  riding,  driv- 
ing or  automobiling  against  the  wind  at 
high  speed. 

Smoke  without  risk  among  themost  inflam- 
mable material. 

Container,  being  unglazed,  absorbs  the  nic- 
otine.   To  clean,  place  cup  in  fire. 

The  Barger  Safety  Pipe  is  a  prime  favorite 
with  sportsmen,  farmers,  trainmen,  workers 
In  offices,  workshops  and  factories.  Looks 
like  a  cigar.  Convenient,  safe,  cleanly  and 
only  costs  50c  postpaid.  Including  extra 
tobacco  container. 

Sold  by  best  dealers  everywhere. 

THE  BARGER  SAFETY  PIPE  CO. 

Dept.  24,  Hofiedflle.  Dl. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Noon,  on  the  strange-familiar  ways ; — 

Dust,  and  the  common  things  : 
Until,  at  last,  the  day  spread  out 

For  (liglit  its  lovely  wings, 

And  let  their  golden  shadows  fall 

Across  the  fields  I  knew. 
And  then  the  sudden  splendor  came 

As  it  was  wont  to  do. 

1-ike  the  old  smile  across  a  face 

Whose  early  charm  is  spent, 
That  light  of  unforgotten  days 

Trembled,— and  came,  -  and  went  ! 

—From  Narfier's  Magazine  (October). 


WHEN 


ffl.JIU-JITSU 

\\  liat  would  yon  do  if  attacked  by  a  thui?  at 
close  quarters.  You  never  know  when  you 
may  meet  with  Ruch  an  attack. 

This  is  only  one  reason  why  every  man  and 
woman  should  know  Jiu-Jitsu,  especially 
women.  With  Jiu-Jitsu  strength  and  size 
count  for  naught.  It  enables  a  little  woman 
to  overthrow  a  big,  powerful  man^  It  there- 
fore affords  sure  protection  from  attack  by 
thieves  and  thugs. 

You  do  not  have  to  bo  strong  to  win  with 
Jiu-Jitsu. 

Nor  do  you  have  to  practice  much  to  excel  at 
it.  but  if  you  care  to  practice  this  ijerfect  form 
of  exerci.se,  it  will  develop  great  strength 
more  quickly  than  any  other  method  of  exer- 
cise known.  It  also  teaches  (iui<'kness,  light- 
ness, agility  and  grace  of  movement. 

A   Free  Lesson  From  the  Greatest   Master 

To  prove  how  easy  it  is  to  master  the  secrets 
of  this  fascinating  art,  in  your  own  home, 
without  apparatus  of  any  kind,  and  to  show 
you  the  difference  between  the  real  Jiu-Jitsu 
and  the  imitations  that  are  being  advertised, 
Mr.  Y.  K.  Yabe.  formerly  director  of  the  Ten- 
Sliin  Ryu  School  of  Jiu-Jitsu  in  Japan,  will 
Ren<l  to  iinycme  writing  for  it  a  complete  lesson 
in  real  .Jiu-.Jitsu  free  of  all  charge. 

What  the  Real  Jiu-Jitsu  Is 

The  art  of  Jiu-Jitsu  as  taught  by  Mr.  Yabo 
is  the  method  of  physical  training,  and  the 
system  of  offence  and  defence,  used  by  the  Im- 
perial Japanese  soldiers  for  thousands  of 
years.  Much  of  the  efficiency  of  this  method 
IS  due  to  a  number  of  simple  but  easy  tricks, 
by  which  an  assailant  can  be  overcome. 

Until  recently  it  has  been  a  crime  of  high 
treason  for  anyone  to  disclose  these  secrets 
outsidi!  of  the  Imperial  Schools,  but  Mr.  Yabo 
secured  |)erniissi(m  from  the  Mikado  to  teach 
these  arls  in  the  United  States. 

If  you  wish  to  learn  the  art  of  self-defence  ; 
If  >ou  wisli  to  know  the  tricks  and  secrets 
which  will  enable  you  to  overcome  anyone  ;  If 
you  wish  to  know  th(.  system  which  hiis  made 
the  Japanese  the  hardiest,  strongest,  bravest 
and  toughest  j.eople  in  the  world,  notwith- 
standing theirsniall  size;  If  you  wish  to  enjoy 
perfect  health  and  to  indulge  in  fascinating 
exercises  that  make  you  strong  ami  vigorous  ; 
Write  to-day  for  Mr.  Yabe's  free  lesson  and 
full  iiarticularsof  the  art  of  Jiu-Jitsu. 

V.IIIK   S4  IIOOI,   OF 
:tMO  A.  U  iNiirr  lll<lg. 


.IH—IITSI-, 

lloeli«>Ntor,  ;w. 


inn  »'t  iiii-'"in  1111, » 

$10.75 


The  Childless. 

By  Emery  Pottle. 

When  the  green  tide  of  summer  flows, 
She  waits  beside  the  frail  pink  rose. 
And  looks  with  eyes  of  Paradise 
On  the  dear  world  that  childhood  knows. 

The  evening  lilies,  pale  and  sweet. 
Stay  for  an  hour  her  little  feet ; 
Wistful  she  stands  with  pleading  hands, 
Hands  that  my  lips  so  yearn  to  greet. 

Wlien  the  white  blooms  of  winter  fall. 
She  lingers  by  the  garden  wall. 
So  small  and  still  in  the  gray  chill — 
O  child,  could  you  but  hear  my  call ! 

When  the  great  night  falls  full  and  deep, 
And  all  home-children  lie  asleep, 
Could  she  but  rest  upon  my  breast — 
O  child,  what  wondrous  watch  Pd  keep  ! 
.    —From  Everybody'' s  Magazine  (October). 


PERSONAL. 

Klbert    Hubbard    on    Marshall    P.  Wilder.— 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  the  diminutive  entertainer  who 
has  amused  and  delighted  public  audiences  through- 
out England  and  America,  tho  over  forty  years  of  age, 
is  no  more  than  four  feet  high.  He  is  a  hunchback, 
and  is  not  in  the  least  sensitive  about  it.  Elbert  Hub- 
bard in  a  late  issue  of  The  Little  Philistine,  says  : 

"  Some  folks  feel  sorry  for  Marshall  Wilder — I  don't. 
It  is  heart  and  brain  that  counts,  not  body.  When 
you  weigh  Marshall,  he  will  not  be  found  wanting any- 
tliing  that  belongs  to  you.  And,  if  you  please,  weigh 
him  Troy,  not  Avoirdupois. 

"  The  first  time  Marshall  arrived  here,  he  came  up 
to  me  and  said  in  a  James-Whitcomb-Riley  voice, 
'  Pa  couldn't  come,  and  so  lie  sent  me  ! ' 

"  No  visitor  in  the  Roycroft  Shop  ever  captured  the 
hearts  of  our  girls  and  boys  like  Marshall.  Love  just 
flows  to  that  rogue.  I  use  the  word  rogue  advisedly. 
A  woman  from  Buffalo  came  to  see  us  with  a  fat 
friend,  and  as  they  walked  through  the  book-bindery 
tliey  spied  Marshall  perched  on  a  high  stool  intently 
at  work  tooling  a  book.  The  Buffalo  lady  looked  at 
liini,  liad  another  look,  and  turning  to  her  friend 
wliispered  in  a  stage  voice, '  I  always  heard  they  hired 
a  lot  of  disreputable  people  here— just  look  at  that 
face — there  is  crime  written  all  over  it.' 

"  One  visitor  with  a  turn  for  economics,  going 
tlirough  the  jilace  with  a  straiglit-edge  and  note-book, 
stepped  up  to  Marsh  and  asked  him  what  wages  lie 
got.  'A  dollar  a  month  and  board -such  as  it  is!' 
was  the  lugubrious  reply.  Then  he  got  the  man's 
large  furry  ear  and  poured  into  it  the  worst  call-down 
the  slioj)  ever  got.  Marshall  told  the  man  that  I  had 
kidnapi)ed  him  from  his  parents  and  kept  him  and 
many  others  in  peonage.  In  fact  tliat  as  a  kidnapper 
I  beat  Colonel  Crowe  of  Omaha,  and  those  Turkish 
patrols  who  captured  Ellen  Stone  and  regretted  it 
when  it  was  daylight,  were  not  in  it  with  me.  He  de- 
clared tliat  I  corralled  hoboes,  scrublx.'d  them  with  sa- 
polio  and  threatened  to  kill  them  if  they  did  not  make 
beautiful  jimcracks  roycroftie-  in  fact  I  had  everybody 
scared  stiff,  so  they  just  had  to  get  busy,  and  if  a  fellow 
did  not  take  the  proijer  amount  of  joy  in  his  work  I 
would  kick  him  all  over  the  place. 

"  Tlie  worst  of  it  was,  the  man  took  Marshall's  tale 
of  woe  seriously,  and  went  away  and  printed  it.    I 


Readers  of  TilK  Literary  Diokst  are  aaked  to  mention  the  publication  wh»»n  writing  to  a<lvertlsers. 


CATALOGUE  FREE 

Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue  containing 
everything  in  the  Woman's  Wear,  mailed 
FREE.     Write  for  it  to-day. 


.\o.  lO  O.  —  This  exlreni. 
'lyii-li  ru.-it  i(*  iiiHtle  of  an  excelU-i 
(jn.-tlity  of  Kt?rj*ey,  cut  the  extrein.- 
!*Iyh?-li  42.incli  length  and  i.-*  made  wiili 
the  iMn>ii!ar  box  -  back  with  t.-iilor- 
^Iitrlied -straps  down  Ibe  back.  Haiul- 
sdine  shawl  collar  ot'line  nutria  lH*.iver 
U\r  diving  that  rich,  comfortable  ai>- 
pearance  to  the  garment.  Plaited 
lull  tileevea  with  culls,  douhle- 
l>r"aHted  front  anil  two  ronmy 
patch  pockets  at  sides.  Yoke 
lined  with  heavy  satin.  Colors. 
black  or  castor  only.  Sizes,  32 
to  M  inches  bust  measure.  Never 
before  was  a  garment  ofthisfiti  tbty 
and  style  ort'ered  ^ 
for  the  price, 


No.  19  1  . — Ihis  most 
attractive  coat  is  made  of 
a  good  quality  of  cheviot, 
cut  full  42  inches  long,  the 
extreme  stylish  length  for 
this  season.  Has  the 
new  popular  coUarless 
effect,  with  tailor- 
stitched  outline, 
ancy-shaped  yoke 
and  also  fancy 
cuffs,  allot  which 
are  handsomely 
piped  with  vel- 
vet t  o  match. 
Double-breast- 
ed front,  close- 
fitting  back  and 
plaiied  sleeves. 
Melal  button  trim- 
ming. The  yoke 
and  sleeves  are 
'  1  ined  with  satin 
ser^e.  Colors,  Mack,  navy  blue  or  brown.  Sizes,  32  to 
44  inches  bust  measure.  We  offer  these  coats  as  loni; 
as  our  limited  quantity  will  last  at  the  <t  ^  Q  ^ 
extreme  low  price  of <9\J.iJ\l 


We 

Employ 
No 
Agent  a, 


NEVITYORKCITY.N.Y; 


BUY  FURSXMAKER 

Albrecht.St.  Paul,  has  made  furs  for  50  years  in  the 
center  of  America's  P'ur  Region.  Sendfor  our  cata- 
log, the  world's  authorit  von  fur  fashions;  it  con  tains 
109  ill  list  rations.  Descri  [10s  and  gives  prices  of  every 
thing  in  furs.  Costs  us  50c.,  yours  for  4c.  in  stamps. 

E,  ALBRECHT  &  oON,  st.  paul,  minn." 

America's  Great  !Fur  Shop 
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Model  F 
Li^bt  Touring  Car 
$050 ,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 


A  stock 

Cadillac f  after  two 

years  of  exacting  service, 

ivas      ntaintained     during 

twelve  montlis  of  continual 

usage    at    a    total    repair 

cost  of  $24,85.     Is  it  any 

wonder  that  the  Cadillac 

is  knoufn   as   the  "Car  of 

economy?** 

Runabout,  $750;  Model  C,  detachable  ton- 
neau,  $850  ;  Light  Touring  car,  $950  ;  Four 
cyhnder  car,  $2,800;  f.  o.  b.  Detroit. 

Write  for  catalogue  A  D  and  address  of  nearest 
dealer,  where  you  mau  see  and  try  a  Cadillac. 

CADILLAC  AUTOMOBILE  CO..  Detroit.  Mich. 

iletnber  A.  L.  A.  M. 


A 


ON    50     DAYS*    TRIAL 

If  no  dealer  in  your  town  sells  the  Garvy  Patent 
I>iainond    Bert    Spring,     SEN1>    US     S7.00     and 

measurement  of  your  bed  aud  we  will  ship  you  by 
prepaid  express  or  freight  one  of  our  famous 


DIAMOND 
PATENT 


Garvy 
Bed  Springs 


$ 


7 


Guaranteed  for  20  Years. 


The  best  in  the  world  at  any  price.  Sleep  on  it  30  days 
and  if  not  found  to  be  the  most  comfortable  bed  spring 
you  ever  slept  on,  return  it  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
refund  your  money.  Nothing  like  it  on  the  market. 
The  weight  is  distributed  over  the  entire  bed  surface. 
Never  tears  the  mattress.  Strongest  frame  made. 
Never  twists  out  of  shape,  never  loses  elasticity. 
Yields  gently  and  gratefully  but  never  sags  under 
weight.    Needs  no  supports. 

Your  dealer  should  be  able  to  supply  you,  but  if  not 
send  us  his  name  whenorderlngand  we  will  see  that 
you  are  supplied.  Send  for  free  booklet,  "How  to 
Choose  a  Bed  Spring,"  and  get  our  free  catalogue. 

THE  GARVY  CO.  77  Norton  St.,  Chicago 
Mahers  of  Hed  Springs,  Sanitary  Steel  Couches 


INCOME  OF       ^ 

Q/  PER  ANNUM  ON  SUMS  OF  S 100  S: 
/—.OR  MORE,  WITHDRAWABLE    /, 
AFTER  ONE  YEAR.        yZ 


Cp PI  I  pen  by  first  mortgage  on  New 
OLUUHLU  York  City  improved  real 
estate,  and  a  guarantee  fund  of  10%  of 
the  face  value  of  all  mortgages  in  force. 

This  corporation  is  subject  to  exami- 
nation by  the  Superintendent  of  Banks 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 


™'™m  awm 


(Established  1883i 
38  Park  Row  New  York  City 


was  justly  put  out  and  had  a  very  plain  talk  with  the 
little  man  in  the  woodshed.  And  all  he  would  say 
was,  '  How  about  you  and  Paul  Bartlett  taking  me 
into  a  dining-car,  tying  a  napkin  under  my  ciiin,  lift- 
ing me  up  into  a  high  chair  and  ordering  the  waiter  to 
give  me  a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk,  while  you  two  sat 
opposite  and  ordered  fried  chicken  and  everything  on 
the  bill  of  fare  for  yourselves  ! ' 

"  That  was  the  time  I  took  the  little  man  to  New 
York  with  me  on  a  half-rate  ticket.  Marsh  and  I  are 
the  same  age.  The  conductor  came  around  and  I 
handed  him  the  tickets.  He  looked  at  me  and  looked 
at  Marsh  and  then  said,  '  How  old  is  your  son,  Colonel 
Littlejourneys  ?' 

"  '  He's  seven  all  right !'  I  answered  and  grazed  out 
of  the  window  indifferently,  settling  myself  for  a  nap. 

"'He  needs  a  shave,'  said  the  conductor  as  he 
punched  the  ticket  and  started  on. 

"  When  we  got  nearly  to  New  York  I  stopped  the 
conductor  as  he  walked  through  and  asked,  '  If  you 
thought  the  little  fellow  was  over-age  why  didn't  you 
ask  me  to  pay  full  fare  for  him  ? ' 

"  '  Well,'  he  said, '  it  was  like  this,— I  thought  that 
any  one  who  had  as  much  assurance  as  you  two  have, 
should  be  rewarded." 


Tlxe  Kaiser  as  Cupid.— In  addition  to  the  many 
other  accomplishments  of  Germany's  Emperor,  the 
New  York  Trilnine  has  discovered  that  he  can  play 
the  role  of  cupid.  The  Tribune  recently  told  this 
story  of  how  he  won  a  rich  bride  for  his  favorite  aide- 
de-camp,  who,  since  the  time  of  this  incident,  has 
fallen  from  grace  : 

"  Count  Hulsen  Haeseler,  who  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Field  Marshal  Count  Haeseler,  a  very 
much  older  man,  can  boast  of  being  about  the  only 
man  for  whom  the  Kaiser  has  ever  played  the  role  of 
Cupid.  Some  fifteen  years  ago  young  Hulsen,  who 
was  merely  a  good  looking  major  at  the  time  and  one 
of  the  officers  in  waiting  on  the  Emperor,  found  him- 
self head  over  ears  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Mile. 
Hildegarde  von  Lucadou,  a  daughter  of  the  general  of 
that  name  and  one  of  the  greatest  heiresses  in  Ger- 
many. The  major,  who  had  little  beyond  his  pay,  his 
father  being  the  director-general  of  the  royal  theaters, 
found  that  his  suit  was  displeasing  to  the  parents  of 
the  object  of  his  worship,  and  after  due  encourage- 
ment by  the  Emperor,  made  a  clean  breast  to  him  of 
the  whole  affair.  The  Kaiser  thereupon  took  upon 
himself  to  secure  the  consent  of  General  and  Mme. 
von  Lucadou,  and  one  day  drove  to  their  house  quite 
alone,  but  in  full-dress  uniform,  bearing  a  huge  bou- 
quet. This  he  presented  to  Mme.  von.  Lucadou,  at 
the  same  time  making  a  formal  request  for  the  hand 
of  the  daughter  of  the  general  and  herself  for  his  fa- 
vorite adjutant,  Major  von  Hulsen.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  this  step  on  the  part  of  the 
Kaiser  removed  all  obstacles.  For  not  only  were  the 
girl's  parents  afraid  of  giving  offense  to  their  sover- 
eign, but  they  likewise  realized  that  an  officer  whose 
cause  the  Kaiser  championed  to  such  a  degree  was 
naturally  destined  to  a  brilliant  career." 


Traits  of  Judge  Peckham. — Wheeler  H.  Peck- 
ham,  who  died  in  New  York  on  September  27,  was  one 
of  the  foremost  jurists  of  the  Metropolis,  and  a  brother 
of  Justice  Rufus  Peckham  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  As  president  of  the  City  Club  for 
several  years  Mr.  Peckham  was  active  in  urging 
municipal  reforms,  and  it  was  partly  through  his  in- 
fluence that  the  Citizens'  Union  had  its  beginning. 
The  following  is  taken  from  the  New  York  papers  : 

"  Mr.  Peckham  first  came  into  public  prominence  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  Tweed  ring,  although  some 
years  before  that  he  had  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
New  York  bar.  He  was  employed  at  first  with  General 
Barlow  by  the  Citizens'  Committee  of  .Seventy,  and 
afterward,  toward  the  close  of  1871,  he  was  retained  by 
Charles  O' Conor  to  assist  in  the  prosecution  of 
Tweed,  Sweeny,  Connolly  and  other  indicted  members 
of  the  ring.  He  appeared  in  all  the  proceedings,  be- 
ginning with  the  bringing  of  the  action  and  the  ob- 
taining of  the  orders  of  arrest.  He  received  much 
public  commendation  for  the  masterly  way  in  which  he 
handled  the  cases,  and  his  persistence  aroused  favor- 


House      --^— ^   - 
that  Heath 

buJIt 

r  ^ 

Two  years  ago  Alexander  Heath, 
of  Boston,  determined  that  there 
should  be  more  subscribers  for 

The  Saturday 
Evening  Post 

in  that  city  and  its  suburbs  than  in 
any  city  in  the  country.  He  wanted 
to  build  a  new  home  and  determined 
that  The  Post  should  pay  for  it. 
Both  results  have  been  accomplished. 
Here  is  the  home  —  paid  for  entirely 
through  work  for  that  magazine. 

What  he  accomplished  you  can  duplicate. 
The  publishers  are  ready  1 1  announce  one  of 
the  greatest  offers  ever  made  for  work  for 
The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  In  addition  to 
a  liberal  payment  for  every  subscription  or 
renewal  secured 

$42,000 

v/ill  be  given  to  2700 
Persons 

this  winter  and  spring  —  a  part  each  month 
— just  as  an  extra  incenti've  to  good  work. 
No  experience  necessary ;  no  expense  in- 
volved.     Write  for  full  details. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
E82  Arch  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


5nORTnANDIN30 

DAYS 


WE  Gl'ARANTEE  to  teach  our  course  in  Short- 
hand complete  in  30  days*  study  of  5  ht)urs  each. 
No  ruled  hues  ;  no  position;  no  shading,  dots,  nor 
dashes.  No  long  list  of  word-signs  to  confuse.  Easy,  simple,  speedy, 
practical.  Students  in  high-grade  |>osltIons,  Employers  pleased, 
I..awyers,  doctors,  literary  folk,  club  women,  can  now  acquire  Short- 
hand with  ease  for  u«e  in  their  callings.  No  need  to  spend  months  as 
with  old  systems.  "Boyd's  Syllable  System,"  20th  century  wonder, 
is  the  best.     Write  to-day  for  testimonials,  booklets,  etc. 

CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 


1214  Hucine  Ave.,  ('birago,  HI., 


n  A  &■     TT^^^     A     fiENTLESIAN'S 
rAN~    I    UC     I>I<ESSIN(JC1IAIK 


of  all. 


which  presses  ami  creases  your  trt^i.-ifrs  while  I 
you    sleep.      Provides  an    improved   hanger  f*>ri 
coat    and   vest,   a  handy   place  for   slippers  orB 
loes.     This  chair  will  POSITIVELY   preventj 
baggy  knees  by  .WO  lb?,  pressure  in- 
stantly  applied.     Your   clothing  will 
appear  as  FRESH  EVERY  3I0RNING  ( 
8^  •;  just  from  the  tailor's.     Saves  lisS 
cost    in   6   months   and    will    last 
lifetime.     Indispensable  in   a  gentle- 
man's apartment.     Price  within  reach 
Write    to-day    for    illustrated     descriptive     folder    and     price. 


CENTRAL    MANTEL    CO.,   1S16    Olive    St,,    ST.     LOnS,    MO. 


Readers  of  The  Literart  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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MR.  5M0KER— TEST  THESE 

Havana  Cigars 

AT  MY  RISK. 

If  I  could  go  into  your  office  or  home  and 
personally  hand  you  a  dozen  i  5-cent  cigars, 
just  asking  you  to  try  them — 
smoke  the  dozen — and  leave 
the  balance  of  the  box  with 
you  with  the  privilege  of  pur- 
chase at  5  cents  ajjiece  if  you 
found  them  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory, wouldn't  you  accept  my 
offer  and  wouldn't  you  be 
''i'^'i>'M&  S^'^'^  to  purchase  your  cigars 
of  me  on  the  same  terms — 
I  5-cent  goods  for  5  cents  ? 

This  is  exactly  what  I  am 
doing,   except    the    express- 

^^f^if^Stm   delivers  the  goods  to  you  for 
trial. 

For  over  1 5  years  I  have 
been  supplying  judges,  law- 
yers, bankers,  leading  busi- 
ness houses  and  prominent 
men  in  every  business  and 
profession  with  strictly  pure 
Havana  cigars  direct  from 
the  factory  at  just  about  the 
!%MSHH  usual  cost  of  cheap  domestic 
M^kIhI    goods. 

•■•CB^  To-day  the  capacity  of  my 
^^^5@  factories  is  over  1,000,000 
cigars  per  week,  yet  every 
detail  of  growing,  curing  and 
manufacture  is  under  my 
personal  supervision. 

My  cigars  appeal  to  fastidi- 
ous people  such  as  yourself. 
They  appeal  to  judges  of 
good  tobacco.  1  make  many 
different  grades,  all  shapes 
and  of  every  degree  of 
strength. 

A  particularly  satisfactory 
cigar  is  my 

Londres  -  EL    RI VERO  =  Perfectos 

Size,  full  4%  inches  long. 

This  cJKar  is  of  the  quality  usually  sold  for  IS 
cents  straight.  The  filler  is  pure  Havana,  Vuelta 
wrapper.  I  use  no  flavored,  drugged  or  doctored 
tobacco — just  a  perfect  blend  of  pure  long  leaf. 

"Vou  don't  have  to  take  my  word  for  it. 

Try  Then  at  My  Risk.  ^ boxoraZ^rZ/^TRtJ"'; 

LoDdrcs  or  Perfectos,  upon  apjjrov.il,  light,  medium  or 
dark.  Youmaysmoke  12  of  them  and  return  the  remain- 
ing «S  at  my  expense  if  you  are  not  pleased  with  them.  If 
they  suit  you  and  you  wish  to  keep  them,  you  agree  to  re- 
mit the  price,  1^5.35,  within  ten  days. 

I  know  that  if  you  try  these  cigars  you  will  smoke  no 
other  brand.  Anyway,  you  run  no  risk.  Belter  write  now 
while  you  think  of  it,  and  I  will  also  enclose  my  free  book, 
"ABOUT  CIOARS." 

R.  P.  CUMMINS,  Dept.  10,  Washington,  N.  J. 

Whitman  Saddle 

Thr   nn<'   HadtUc  alwayH   prcffrml    t>y 
disrriniiDiitinK  ridiTH.     It  ix  tlic  liit^h- 

••Mttyprof  thi-   Hiiddlrr'H  art.     Ciirriot  ■  I  (PI1 

In  I'vi'ry  lini'    alwayw  ciimfdrtabh'  for  I  1  4)1^ 

the  horMK    jind    ridiT.     ('itniplclr  catii-   \.  M         »„ 

loKiii' Hi-nt  frc)'.  Hhowinu  the  Wliitman     V        J^f        J'~. 

for  mi'n  and    wnmi'n.  and   cvcrXliinK        VisJ^  Stn'^ 

from  ■•  Saildli'  t.>  S|.iir."     Addri'Hs  '•*•»'  tPVO 

Tbe  Mehlbarli  Saddle  fo..  101  Cliumbers  St.,  Kew  York 
SuccoBBon  to  TuK  Whitman  Haddle  Co. 


EL    RIVERO 

PERFECTO 

ACTUAL   SIZE 


CORNO   REMOVtS   CORNS 


12  Corn  Killing  PListers. 
C  O  K  N  O  removes  corns. 
Builds  new  skin.  A  heaven- 
ly relief.  Sknd  Quakthk 
Now.   Nocurc.moncyback. 


Sample  a  cent  .stamp. 

surfLV  CO.,  Sol*  urn.,  i>rpi.  v;,  joliet,  (llh. 

Also  I'rutt  and  Sliov  Stiucs. 


able  comment  throiif-hout  the  State.  lie  brouglit 
about  the  compromise  in  the  case  of  Woodward,  be- 
sides |)ersonally  appearing  in  the  civil  suits  against 
Tweed  and  Sweeny. 

"  None  who  lived  in  this  city  at  the  time  and  took 
.111  interest  in  public  affairs  can  have  forgotten  the 
memorable  evening  of  October  23,  1S93,  when  Cooper 
Union  was  filled  with  an  audience  the  ecitial  of  which 
has  seldom  been  seen  within  its  doors.  The  15ar  As- 
s^.ciation  had  called  the  meeting  to  protest  against 
Maynard,  and  Mr.  Peckham  was  the  principal  sjjeaker. 
Always  an  orator  of  remarkable  power,  he  rose  on  that 
occasion  to  the  highest  point  of  eloquence. 

"The  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  was  boundless 
when  he  cried  out : 

"  '  If  Maynard  is  elected,  it  w  ill  mean  that  elections 
are  not  hereafter  to  be  decided  by  popular  vote,  as- 
certained in  the  manner  provided  by  law,  but  by  the 
skill  of  the  knave  and  the  fraud  of  the  clieat,  and  next 
thereafter  by  the  man  who  commands  the  greatest 
physical  force.' 

"  In  his  last  years  he  spoke  to  his  intimate  friends  as 
if  he  regarded  the  situation  in  this  community  as  al- 
most hopeless.  This  view  had  perhaps  something  to 
do  with  his  change  of  residence,  which  disqualified 
him  as  a  voter  in  this  city  and  State.  However,  he 
took  an  interest  in  the  fusion  campaigns  of  igoi  and 
1903.  What  he  thought  of  the  situation  this  year  could 
not  be  learned  last  night,  as  he  has  kept  much  to  him- 
self during  the  last  few  months. 

"  While  never  placed  before  the  public  in  any  con- 
spicuous part,  his  practise  being  exclusively  civil,  Mr. 
Peckham  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most 
learned  members  of  the  bar.  For  years  he  was  associ- 
ated in  a  bond  of  closest  friendship  with  such  men  as 
John  E.  Parsons,  Everett  P.  Wheeler  and  George  Mc- 
CuUoch  Miller.  His  clients  were  mostly  found  among 
the  large  railroad  corporations." 


The  Story  that  Kiided  the  War.  — The  im- 
portant part  played  by  President  Roosevelt  in  the 
peace  negotiations  between  Japan  and  Russia,  declares 
T/ie  Saturday  Evening  Post,  ''was  doubtless  materi- 
ally assisted  by  a  homely  story  which  he  related  to 
Baron  Komura  and  Minister  Takahira  on  the  occasion 
of  tlieir  call  at  Oyster  Bay,  shortly  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  peace  conference  at  Portsmouth."  The 
Post  does  not  tell  on  what  authority  the  story  is  pub- 
lished, but  we  give  it  here  for  what  it  is  worth : 

"  Baron  Komura  having  outlined  the  terms  which 
Japan  was  prepared  to  demand,  the  President  strongly 
advised  him  to  omit  the  article  calling  on  Russia  to 
defray  the  cost  of  the  war.  The  pros  and  cons  were 
discussed  for  some  time  and  finally  Baron  Komura 
said  that  Russia  must  reimburse  Japan  in  some  man- 
ner, and  if  she  did  not  Japan  could  and  would  anni- 
hilate Linevitch's  army. 

■'  ■  I  regard  that  as  possible,  even  probable,'  replied 
the  President.  '  But  what  will  it  cost  Japan  to  do  so  ? 
The  situation  reminds  me  of  an  incident  which  oc- 
curred during  my  early  experience  in  the  West.  I  was 
riding  across  the  plains  in  a  rnilway  train  when  a 
powerful  bull  placed  himself  squarely  between  the 
rails  and  defied  the  oncoming  locomotive.  Now,  the 
engineer  could  have  accepted  the  challenge  and  he 
would  doubtless  have  annihikited  that  irate  bull.  But 
he  didn't.  No,  he  stopped  the  train  and,  with  the  aid 
of  the  train  crew,  drove  the  animal  off  the  track,  Why? 
Because  of  the  possible  damage  which  might  have  been 
done  the  train  had  he  run  over  the  bull.  It  might  have 
derailed  the  locomotive.' 

"  When  the  President  had  concluded,  the  Japanese 
envoys  asked  several  questions  regarding  the  possible 
fate  of  a  train  which  attempted  to  run  down  a  bull,  and 
in  their  semiofficial  correspondence  with  the  Presi- 
dent, during  the  conference,  the  story  was  referred  to 
by  Baron  Komura  several  times. 

"  Apparently  the  philosophy  of  the  anecdote  did  not 
appeal  to  the  .senior  Japanese  envoy,  but  it  is  a  matter 
of  history  that  the  detailed  account  of  the  plenipotenti- 
aries' conversation  with  the  President,  which  they 
cabled  to  Tokyo,  contained  the  bull  story,  and  subse- 
cpient  events  seem  to  indicate  that  the  moral  of  the 
t;ile  was  not  lost  on  Marquis  Ito  and  on  the  Emjieror 
of  Japan.  Who  knows  wh.it  effect  this  homely  illustra- 
tion of  a  very  practical  diplomacy  may  have  liad  on  the 
fate  of  two  great  nations  i " 


SO  MANY  cigar  makers  are 
soliciting  mail  order  trade 
that  I  cannot  hope  to  intro- 
duce my  goods  unless  I  offer 
better  cigars  and  greater  in- 
ducements than  other  adver- 
tisers. 

I  havecarefully  tested  every 
ar  advertised  and!  know  Way's 
Ne*v  ^ondres  is  far  better  than  any 
ci.nar  ever  offered  for  ^5.00  per 
100,  and  actually  equal  to  the  best 
IOC.  cigar  you  ever  smoked.  They 
are  4 ' ,  inches  long,<made  from  eS' 
pecially  fragrant  Havana  wrapped 
in  imported  Sumatra,  and  m.ide  hy 
hand  l)y  highest  skilled  workn  en. 

I  have  given  this  cigar  my  o«n 
name  and  it  has  got  to  be  every- 
thing I  claim.  Your  dealer  can- 
not possibly  equal  it  for  less  than 
IOC.  straight,  and  I  know  what  1 
am  talking  about. 

Tli»*  box  ]  spnil  free  contains  12  Ma^k 
aipl  ^^'l8.  the  niiwt  fnmous  of  Phil;tdel- 
phi.l  rig;*rs — ^tnipftlit  l-V-.  quality — sold  by 
nient  $"  00  a  100.  Th!.-! free  offer  i»  good 
(Illy  w  itli  your  first  order  for  a  100  Wiy*9 
New  I.ondrps  at  $3.00,  *  I  could  n"t 
PMssd)Iy  iirtord  to  give  free  more  than  12 
yin-^k  :tiid  \\'ig9  to  one  customer.  Ifyoii 
hrive  been  smoking  lOc.  cigars,  Waj-'a 
New  Londres  at  $5.00  will  satisfy  you. 

II  yi'ii    preter  a  15c   straight,   the    Ma!«k 

III  il  W  18.  at  $7  00.  will  fill  the  bill.  My 
profit  depends  entirely  on  reorders 

r  not  sHtisfied  aOer  smoking  five 
ciR-irs,  ^end  the  rest  back.  I  will  refuml 
your  money. 

.lOSEPH  WAY  {The  Only  Way) 
llOti  .Market  Street,  Philadelphia 

Rtferencea  :  Bradstr^et  or  JXun 


High-Crade  Investment 

BONDS 

Paying  4%  to  5-35%' 
Write  for  Circular  No.  176. 


Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

William  &  Pine  Sis.,  New  York 

Branch  Office  :  Albany,  N.Y. 


6^  North  Dakota   6* 
First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 

DRAWING    SIX    PER    CENT. 

Payable  semi-annually.  Amply  secured. 

A  safe  and  satisfactory  avenue  for  profitable 

investment  of  surplus  and  trust  funds. 


P.  0.  Box  124 


A'dlrfss 

BYFRIME 

BISMARCK.  NORTH  DAKOTA 


KEFKKENCKS : 

Bismarck  Bank,  Bismarck,  North  Dakota. 
American  National  Bank,  Helena,  Montana. 


XMAS 
TREE 
LIGHTS 
WITH 
BATTERY 
$3  UP 


Headers  of  Tkk  Mterary  Digest  arc  aakt^d  to  mention  iho  imblication  wiicn 


We  Are  Selling 

Toy  Electric  Kiiilwiiyti.  $3  to  j.60  00 

Piitwt'nm'r  and  Frcinht  Triiins,  $5  to  fiO  00 

Klcctrie  Hooks.  10<-.  to  5  OU 

Ni>cktii>  and  (^ii)  LiuhtH.  "6o.  to  5  CO 

Battery  Tabic  I.anins.  W  to  10.00 

CarriiiKcanil  Hicyclc  LiBhts.  ♦Sto  (.00 

Lanterns  ami  I'ln-kct  LiKhts.  Tfw.  to  3.00 

Battery  Motors  and  Fans,  $1  to  I'J  00 

Klectric  Door  Hells  complete,  75c.  to  1.60 

Telephones  complete.  ^I'JfjOand  5  96 

Teleijraph  Outfits  complete.  j;I.76to  '.i  GO 

»H  Medical  Batteries  S.96 

$12  Klectric  Bt'lt  an<l  Suspensory  2.fiO 

llynamos  and  Motors.  Jil  to  1.000  00 

Gas  and  Gasoline  KnuinM,  *S  to  1.400  00 
>\'c  iimiIiimII  all      (Ht.  Free.    Want  .Virents 

OHIO    ELECrRlC   WORKS.   Cleveland,  0. 
adveitlsers. 
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Monument   Making 

like  any  other  high-grade  artistic  work,  must 
be  done  by  the  most  finished  artists  only,  and 
with  none  but  the  best  of  materials. 

My  life  work  has  been  the  making  of  memo- 
rials of  every  high-grade  description.  Only 
the  finest  of  granite  is  used  in  making 

Miller 
Monuments 

Artists,  not  mere  stone-cutters,  do  the  carv- 
ing. The  designs  are  original  with  me — 
made  at  some  special  suggestion  of  yours,  if 
you  like.  No  money  expected  unless  the 
contract  is  fulfilled  in  all  respects.  My  plant 
is  equipped  with  all  labor-saving  machinery, 
hence  the  price  is  kept  at  a  minimum.  And 
in  dealing  with  me  you  deal  direct  with  the 
manufacturer — one  profit,  one  responsibility. 
Most  memorial-sellers  take  orders,  turn  them 
over  to  a  commission  house,  and  have  no 
direct  responsibility  to  you. 

My  free  book  on  memorials  is  sure  to 
interest  you.  I  will  mail  it  at  your 
request. 

J.  L.  MILLER 

(Successor  to  Thomas  &  Miller) 

QUINCY,    MASSACHUSETTS 


RESTORER 

Is  Your 
Sight  FaUing? 


\11  refractive  errors, 
muscular  trouble  & 
chronic  diseases  of 
the  Eye  cured  by 
scientific  MASSAGE. 

Illustrated  treatise  with  aUldavlt  testimonials  ] 
tree.    Address 

THE  IDEAL  COMPANY, 
239  Broadway,  New  York.        qf^  I 


A  Vast  Transaction.— Charles  H.  Treat,  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States,  and  Ellis  H.  Roberts,  his 

predacessor,  recently  completed  the  biggest  financial 
transaction  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Mr.  Treat, 
who  nominally  succeeded  Mr.  Roberts  in  office  on 
July  1,  was  not  authoritatively  the  keeper  of  the  cash 
in  the  Treasury  until  it  had  been  shown  officially  that 
all  the  money  which  Mr.  Roberts  reported  to  be  on 
hand  on  the  day  of  his  resignation  was  actually  there. 
On  September  20  Mr.  Treat  signed  a  receipt  for 
$  1, 259, 598, 278.58  J^,  which  was  delivered  into  his  keep- 
ing, after  two  months  and  a  half  had  been  spent  in 
counting  it.  Not  a  cent's  variation  in  the  amount  re- 
ported on  hand  by  ex-Treasurer  Roberts  was  discov- 
ered.   Mr.  Treat  says  of  the  transaction  : 

"  As  a  general  thing  in  counting  large  sums  of 
money  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  make  the  results 
agree  exactly  with  the  books,  there  being  usually  a 
difference  of  from  several  cents  to  a  few  dollars  over 
or  under  the  book  figures,  but  this  count  is  in  perfect 
harmony  w-ith  the  books  even  to  a  fractional  part  of  a 
cent.  The  two-thirds  of  a  cent  which  appears  in  the 
total  results  from  a  divided  coupon  forming  part  of 
the  Treasury  holdings  covered  under  the  heading  of 
bonds  and  stocks  held  in  trust. 

"  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Morgan  went  out  of  office 
which  was  at  the  close  of  the  Cleveland  administra- 
tion, people  thought  it  a  wonderful  thing  that  the 
funds  of  the  Treasury  should  be  so  near  the  billion 
mark.  But  that  now  seems  a  small  amount  as  com- 
pared with  the  present  total  sum  in  the  Treasury 
vaults.  No  one  can  doubt  the  prosperity  of  the  na- 
tion whose  Treasury  has  the  resources  possessed  by 
our  own. 

"  The  last  count  of  the  funds  in  the  Treasury  oc- 
curred in  i897-'98  and  lasted  eight  months,  from  July 
to  the  following  February.  The  present  count  was 
accomplished  much  more  rapidly.  The  count  has 
also  been  remarkable  for  the  reason  that  from  first  to 
last  it  has  been  devoid  of  surprises.  No  discoveries 
of  a  sensational  nature,  no  queer  happenings,  nothing 
whatever  out  of  the  ordinary  occurred  —  something 
rare  in  such  cases." 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

Perfectly  Safe.— Miss  Oldham  awoke  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  and  found  a  burglar  ransacking  her 
trunk.  She  did  not  scream,  but  looking  him  square  in 
the  eye,  she  pointed  to  the  door  and  said  :  "  Leave  me 
at  once,  sir  !  " 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right,  madam,"  said  the  burglar,  as 
he  backed  toward  the  door,  "  I  had  no  intention  cf 
taking  you."— C/iicag-o  News. 


Peculiarities.—"  You  must  find  that  impediment 
in  your  speech  rather  inconvenient  at  times,  Mr. 
Briggs  ?  " 

"  Oh,  n-no ;  everybody  has  his  little  peculiarity. 
Stammering  is  m-m-mine  ;  what  is  y-yours  ?  " 

"  Well,  really,  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  any.' 

"  D-do  you  stir  y-your  tea  with  your  right  hand  ?" 

"  Why,  yes,  of  course." 

"  W-well,  that  is  y-your  peculiarity,  most  p-people 
u-use  a  t-teaspoon."—  Tit-Bits. 


Merely  a  Qaestion   of   Appearance.  —  Fair 

Passenger:    "What's  the  matter,  captain?     You 

look  quite  worried." 
Captain  :  "  Fact  is,  madam,  our  rudder's  broken." 
Fair    Passenger:    "Oh,  never  mind  that  — it's 

nearly  always  under  water,  and  no  one  will  notice  it's 

gone.'"— London  Sketch. 


A  Safe  IJet.— Mrs.  Jawback:  "Get  right  away 
from  here,  you  nasty  tramp,  or  I'll  call  my  husband." 

Oliver  Mudd:  "  G'wan  !  Yer  husban'  aint  to 
home." 

Mrs.  Jawback  :  "  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

Oliver  Mudd  :  "  Husbands  of  women  like  you 
never  are  to  home,  'cept  fer  meals."  —  Cleveland 
Leader. 


Logic— The  Argumentative  Man:  "But,  my 
dear  fellow,  I  tell  you  it's  impossible  for  the  moon  to 


Body  Builder  and  Strength  Creator 

For  Old  People.  S™.. 

Weak, Run-down  Persons.and  after  Sickness 

The  latest  improTementon  old-fashioned  cod  liver  oil 
and  emulsions .  Deliciously  palatable  at  all  seasons 


For  sale  at  THE  Leading  Drug  Store  in  Every  Place,, 

Excliiftlve  Agency  sKeii  Co  One  llruesl*^  In  a  PiMce 

CHESTER  KENT  St  CO.,  CbemiBts,  Boston.  Mass. 


Absolutely   Pure    a^nd    Aerated 
Distilled    Water 

made  in  your  own  house  with 

THE   SANITARY   STILL 

without  trouble  and  at  trifling 
cost.  Intlnitely  superior  to  any 
filter.  Write  for  booklet,  frte, 
with  letters  from  prominent 
people.    Agents  wanted. 

A.  H.  PEIRCE   MFQ.    CO., 

68  N.  Green  St.,  Chicago. 


!^S1 

HK 

1^        lUllilil!'^ 

1  'I 

l| 

Mil    ■'.jfl| 

iiM 

K~^::illllllM 

Barrm^toiCHall 

The  Stccl-Git 

Is  just  pure  Mocha  and  Java 
prepared  in  a  new  way.  It  is 
cut  up  (not  ground)  by  knives 
of  ahnost  razor  sharpness  into 
small  uniform  particles.  Thus 
it  is  not  crushed  as  by  the  old  ^  .  ' 

method  of  grinding.     The  little  Oamplfc 
oil  cells  remain  unbroken   and    C  ^TX  TV^** 
the  essential  oil  (food  product)    *'**■'*  »•'«'«=■ 
cannot   evaporate.      Therefore,  ,0      /^     ..        1 

Harrington    Hall   makes  better  (See  Coupon.) 

coffee  ;  15  to  20  cups  more  to   the  pound  and  will  keep 
perfectly  until  used. 

But  the  real  significance  of  Barrington  Hall  Coffee  is 
that  it  can  be  used  without  ill  effect  py  those  who  find 
ordinary  coffee  iniuresthem,  because  the  bitter  tannin- 
bearing  chaff  and  dust  (the  only  injurious  properties 
of  coffee)  are  removed  by  the  steel-cut  process.  All 
fully  explained  in  our  booklet,  "  The  Secret  of  Good 

Coffee "  (sent  free). 

"  A  delicious  coffee,  not  a  tasteless  substitute." 

Price,  35c.  to  40c.  per  pound,  according  to  locality.  If 
yourgrocer  will  not  supply  you,  let  us  tell  you  where  to  get  it. 

CAUTION  :  Barrington  Hall  is  the  only  genuine  Steel- 
Cut  Coffee.  Avoid  so-called  imitarions.  We  own  the 
process  by  patent  right;  and  roast,  steel-cut  and  pack  in 
sealed  tins  by  machinery  at  our  factory. 


OCT  OFF  THIS  COUPON. 
B.tKER  A.  CO.,  COKFICIO  I.MPORTKRS 

344  Sd  Street  IV.,  Mlniieiipolis,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  without  expense  sample  can  of  Barring- 
ton Hall,  the  Steel-Cut  Colfee.  and  booklet ;  in  considera- 
tion I  give  herewith  my  grocer's  name  (on  the  margin). 


My  own  address  is  . 
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b>.- inii.iuited.  When  it  is  full  it  is  all  right,  but  wlien 
it  wanes  down  to  a  little  crescent,  where  the  deuce 
would  all  the  people  go  to  ? ''  —  Translated  for 
•'  Titles" from  Le  Rire. 


Ill  the  Ranks.  —  Governor  Herrick,  the  Ohio 
Executive,  was  telling  of  a  negro  camp-meeting  in 
Southern  Tennessee  the  other  day. 

"  \  negro  exhorter  had  just  made  a  great  speech," 
he  said,  "  and  when  he  got  through  he  went  down 
among  the  congregation  and  asked  each  one  to  come 
and  jine  de  army  of  de  Lord." 

"  One  of  the  congregation,  when  this  question  was 
put  to  him,  replied  : 

" '  I'se  done  joined.' 

"  '  Wliar'd  you  jine  ? '  asked  the  exhorter. 

" '  In  de  Baptist  Church.'  was  the  answer. 

"'Why,  chile,'  said  the  exhorter, '  yoh  ain't  in  de 
army;  yoh's  in  de  n2.\y.'"— Philadelphia  Ledger. 


Zigzag  Heredity,  — "  W'hom  do  your  two  little 
Ixjys  resemble,  Mrs.  Flitter  ?  " 

"  Well,  the  homely  boy  looks  like  his  father  and 
acts  like  me ;  and  the  pretty  one  looks  like  me  and 
acts  like  his  father."— /.(/if. 


A  Troublesome  Future.  — Nurse  :  "Bridget, 
come  here  and  see  a  French  baby  born  in  Dublin." 

Briugkt:  "  Poor  little  darlint  !  It's  a  great  per- 
plexity you'll  be  to  yourself,  I'm  thiiikin',  when  you 
begin  shpeakin'  ["—Punch. 

Contrary  Counsel. — The  church  was  packed,  even 
the  aisles  lined  with  chairs.  Just  before  the  benedic- 
tion the  thoughtful  clergyman,  who  loved  order  as  he 
did  the  Gospel,  thus  admonished  his  hearers  : 

"In  passing  out,  i)lease  remain  seated  until  the 
ushers  have  removed  the  chairs  from  the  aisles. "-/,//>- 
pincolfs  Magazine. 


A  OuHdruped.  -  A  little  five-year-old  boy  was  tell- 
ing his  three-year-old  brother  that  "John  the  Baptist 
was  an  animal,  a  four-legged  animal." 

"Why,  Willie,"  said  his  mother,  "don't  tell  your 
little  brother  such  stuff  as  that." 

"  Well,  he  was  an  animal  with  four  legs,  our  Sun- 
day-school Superintendent  said  he  was,"  insisted 
Willie. 

"Do  you  remember  just  what  he  said?"  asked  his 
mother. 

"  V'es,  he  said  that  John  the  Baptist  was  a  four-run- 
ner."—A////'«i:o//'j  Magazine. 


Guilty  Consciences.  —  The  following  advertise- 
ment recently  appeared  in  a  London  morning  paper  : 

THK  PERSO.N  who  stole  my  umbrella  last  Sunday 
in  St.  Paul's  Church  is  personally  known  to  me,  and 
unless  he  shall  return  it  Ixjfore  twenty-four  hours  he 
will  see  his  name  printed  in  tliis  same  paper.  .Ad- 
dress X.  v.,  10  lligii  Street. 

A  dozen  silk  umbrellas  were  received  by  the  adver- 
tiser the  following  day,  each  accompanied  by  a  note 
of  apology  for  the  involuntary  mistake  made.— A'irw 
York  World. 


The  Candidate's  Oanger.  —  CANUinATK :  "I 
want  to  kiss  the  baby." 

Mi.ss  Antique  :  "  Er-I'm  the  youngest  of  the 
family."— A'^/'  York  Sun. 


A  New  Interpretation.  TiME— The  Sabbath 
Day.  The  Elder:  '  Tanimas,  d'you  ken  the 
meanin'  o'  a  work  o'  necessity  ?  " 

Tammas  :  "  Ay  fine  that.  ' 

TiiK  Elder:  "Wis  shootin' that  hare  a  work  o' 
necessity  ? " 

Tammas  :  "  It  wis  tliat." 

The  Elder  :  "  Iloo  d'you  mak'  that  oot?" 

Tamma.s  :  "  Weel,  ye  see.  if  I'd  waitet  till  the  morn, 
the  hare  w'uld  hae  lx.'en  awa'  I  "  -Punch. 

Cured  Beyond  all  Doubt.  — DOCTOR  :  "  When 
can  you  pay  me  myljill  for  curing  you  of  '  insomnia  ' .'" 

1'atient:  "  I  don't  know, '  doc'— I  sleep  so  soundly 
now  that  my  wife  goes  through  my  pockets  most 
every  night  and  t:ikes  everything."— A//V-. 


**A  remarkably  interesting  story." — Baltimore  American. 

nx  the  Sign  of  the  lack  o*  Lantern 

BY    MYRTLE   REED 

Author  of"  Lavender  and  Old  Lace,"  Master's  Violin,"  Etc 
Very  daintily  printed  and  bound  in  the  same  general  style  as  "  Lavender  and   Old   Lace,"  Cloth, 
net,  $l_50;   Red   Leather,   net,  ;?2  oo  ;   Antique   Calf,  net,  $2. 50;  Lavender  Silk,  net,  S3. 50. 

A  genial  story  of  the  adventures  of  a  New  York  newspaper  man  and  his 
young  wife,  who,  at  the  end  of  their  honeymoon,  go  to  an  unexplored  heirloom 
in  the  shape  of  a  peculiar  old  house,  where  many  strange  and  amusing  things 
happen.  A  vein  of  delicate  humor,  sentiment,  and  homely  philosophy  runs 
through  the  story.      Send  for  descriptive  circular. 


Booksellers 


G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 


New  York 
and  London 


Fox   Lasso   Eye=glasses 

Laugh,  eat,  walk,  work  in  perfeci  cuinfon.  You  can't  do 
it  with  ordinary  eye-glasses.  They  slip,  joggle,  tumble  and 
break.  Fox  Lasso  Eye-glasses  hold  securely  before  the  center 
of  the  eyes. 

They  were  conceived  by  Mr.  Ivan  Fox,  who.  from  long  ex- 
perience, understands  just  how  to  make  eye-glass  adjustments 
that  are  both   steady   and  comfortable. 

He  has  patented  the  Lasso  (iuard  and  Tubular  Spring  with 
Screw  Lock  Ends,  which  makes  eye-glasses  fit  for  everybody 
to  wear — they  are  so  steady  and  secure  and  comfortable   and 
good-looking. 
Write  to-day  for  "  Eyes  Worth  Having,"  our  practical  *'  Book  I," 
written  by  Mr.  Fo.x.     Free  if  you  send  the  name  and  address  of  your 
optician.     _Fox   Lasso  Eye-glasses  are  sold  by  first-class  opticians 

everywhere. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't 
them  write  us  and 
we'll  see  that  you 
get  them. 

The  Pox  Optical 

Mfg.  Co., 

Philadelphia 


SI00.2S 
Church 


Money. 

^  Send  fur  free  haiaple  of  this  and 

other  money  rniblng  calendars. 
The  Bure  and  qnick  way  to  raise  CASH  for  anv  church 
or  society  fund.  Is  to  Issue  A.CHUKCH  CALENDAR. 
fcend  us  photographs  of  your  pastor  ami  of  your  church 
and  we  will  reproduce  them  prouped  together  In  carliou 
photoprapliy  on  200  satin  llnlshcd  aluminum  10  YEAR 
CALENDARS  complete,  with  silk  cord  at  top  for  haul- 
ing. We  send  the  200  calendars  to  you  express  prepaid. 
Your  members  quickly  sell  this  dainty  and  useful  sou 
venlr  of  your  church  and  pastor  for  25  cents  each.  Keep 
$30.00  for  your  proftt  and  send  ua  «20.00  any  time  within  a 
month.  Most  societies  re-order  several  times,  clearlnR 
♦,'tO.OO  each  time.  Mall  ub  ohotoKraphs  and  names  to  day. 
SEND  NO  MONEY.  Write  to-day  for  free  sample 
calendars  mid  the  story  of  others  wuceess. 

<;i:t  vock  ohokk  in  eakly. 
NEW  METHOOCO..  5633  South  Park  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 

"Money  Kalslng  pmna  for  Church  Workers." 


STEELhPEHS 


ESTAULISHEI)  1824. 

Samples  and  Prices  from  U.  S.  Sole 
Agents,   ^ 

PERRY  &  CO. 

349    Broadway,    New   York, 


HAY  FEVER  AND  ASTHMA 

Cllinutca  ^vcar  out.  Sinokcs,  sprays  and  •'Spooillrs" 
lan  only  relievo  k>  iiiptoiiis,  w  liereus  our  eoii8tlt\itioiial  treat- 
inent  removes  ail  CnUHPNi'T  liny  Keverniid  .Vsthma  from  tllo 
lilo<id  and  nervmiH  syHtem.  roUeii.  heat,  ilust,  exertion,  sniolte 
nr  odiirs  eannot  brlni;  buck  ntlaeks.  Our  patients  soon  enjoy 
l(f^^  without  the  slightest  return  of  Rvniptoins.  Ai)petite  Im- 
proved, blood  cnrlelied.  nerves  utrentfthened.  (jenernl  health 
restored.  Estb.  188.1.  SO.uon  iiatiints.  Hook  HHA  Free, 
explnJnincr  our  method  wllti  r<ni>rts  of  many  interei-tintr 
caM-g.    Address  P.  1I.4R4>MI  If  AVKS.  Itainilo.  IV.  Y. 


TOtSTOY'S  COMPI.KTK  AVORKS.  (Library 
Edition.)  26  octavo  vohnnes,  plioloRravure  frontispiece, 
onianienlal  covers,  deckle  edges,  >;ilt  tops,  ribbed  olive 
cloth,  uniform  style,  but  each  independent  so  far  as 
paging  and  nuniberinf;  are  coniemod.  #1.50  per  volume, 
postpaid.  Translated  by  Locish  and  Ayi.mru  Mai'dk. 
First  and  second  volumes,  "  .Sevastopol  and  other  Miliiarv 
Talcs,"  and  "  Tolstov'.s  Play.s  "  now  ready.  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York, 


What  IsDaus:  Tip-Top? 


T«  i'KOVi-:  that  Dans'  "Tip-ton" 
is  the  best  and  simplest  device  for 
uiakinn     KM*    Copies    from    pen- 
written  and  .%<»  <'«>|»le.H  from  type- 
written    oriuiiial.  wo  will  ship 
Coint>Iete     duplieator,  cap    size, 
wIflKiiit     (lepoMit,    on    ten 
(lOi  ilii.ys'  Irliil, 
Prire  fT.:>0  Irnn  trailr  ^i  (J  nnf 
illsaiiiiit  0^  .'.'.'.'<.,  .   or«P9IICI 
TIIK  FKI.IX  A.   I>AITN  I>1  l>l.irAT«»Il  «'«>. 
nniis  ■lulldlii;;.    Ill  Jwliii  .SI.,  IVe>v  t  urk  City 


TH  K  STORY  OF  C ARLYLE.  An  intimate  study  of 
the  .uithor's  life,  cl\aracter,  and  works,  by  Thomas  Ar- 
nold, lanio,  cloth,  3ji5  paces,  iUustrated.  ^i.oo.  Fimk 
it  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


.lolinny'ii  Interpretittloii.— Joluiny  was  at  the 
opiera  fur  the  first  time  and  the  celebrated  soprano 
was  in  the  middle  of  her  solo,  when  he  said  to  his 
mother,  referring  to  the  conductor  of  the  orchestra : 

lUuulen)  of  Thk  Litkrary  Uiukst  are  uskcd  to  iucqUud  the  publication  wlien  writiug  to  advertisi-rs 


IN  THE  CELTIC  P.VST.  Irish  legends,  mythology 
and  folk-lore,  by  Anna  M  acma'nus  (Ethna  Carberry). 
i2mo,  cloth,  120  pages,  j^c  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, Pubs.,  New  York. 
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"  Why  does  that  man  )iit  at  the  woman  with  his 
stick  ? " 

"He  is  not  hitting  at  iier,"  rephed  his  mother; 
'•  keep  quiet." 

"  Well,  then,  what  is  she  howling  ioxV—New  York 
Mail. 


She  Knew  Him.— RowNDS  :  "Of  course,  it  was 
business  that  detained  me  last  night." 

Mrs.  Rownds  :  "Yes." 

RowNDS :    "  Yes.     You  know  I  wouldn't  deceive 
you." 

Mrs.  Rownds:  "No, 
ceive  me,  no  matter  what 
Ledger. 


George,  you  wouldn't  de- 
you  iTiXA."— Philadelphia 


Engaged.— A  well-known  evangelist  is  fond  of  tell- 
ing iiow,  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  most  stirring  ad- 
dresses, he  approached  a  big-stolid-looking  German  in 
the  Congregation  who  had  paid  the  closest  attention 
to  the  discourse.  Thinking  that  he  had,  perhaps, 
made  some  impression  on  tlie  man,  the  evangelist  said 
to  liim  : 

"  Are  you  a  Christian  ?  " 

"  Nein— Sherman,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Oh,  German  ?  Well,  would  you  not  like  to  become 
a  Christian  and  work  for  the  Master  ?  " 

The  man  shook  his  head  and  said, — 

"  Nein,  I  have  youst  got  a  shob  to  drive  an  ice- 
wagon."—  LippincoW s  Magazine. 


Good  Old  Nurse.— Mrs.  Callahan:  "Moike! 
Moike  ! !  Wekup;  ut's  toime  t' take  y' insomnia  midi- 
c\Tv&."-  Puck. 


Such  a  Joke.— A  Baltimore  physician  boarded 
a  crowded  car  in  Charles  -Street.  A  woman  was 
standing  and  a  big  German  was  sprawling  over  twice 
the  seat  area  that  was  necessary  to  him.  Indignantly 
the  physician  said  to  him  : 

"  See  here  !  Why  don't  you  move  a  little  so  that 
this  tired  woman  may  have  a  seat?  " 

For  a  moment  the  German  looked  dazed.  Then  a 
broad  smile  spread  over  his  countenance  as  he  an- 
swered : 

"  Say,  dot's  a  joke  on  you,  all  right !  Dot's  my 
\\le\"— Harper^ s  Weekly. 


Just  a  Test.-"  George,"  said  she,  "  you  have  held 
a  good  many  high  positions  at  one  time  and  another." 

"  Yes,"  said  George,  who  had  been  married  long 
enough  to  know  that  non-committalism  is  the  best 
home  policy. 

"  And  I  have  heard  it  said  that  your  success  was  due 
to  the  magnetism  that  drew  men  toward  you." 

"  Um-I " 

"  Don't  pretend  to  be  bashful,  now.  And  I  was  just 
wondering  if  you  were  magnetic  enough  to  draw  the 
tacks  from  that  drawing-room  carpet  to-morrow  morn- 
ing before  breakfast."—  Tit-Bits. 


It  Depends. — "  Papa,  what's  a  man  who  runs  an 
auto  called  ?  " 

"  It  depends  on  whether  he  is  being  called  by  his 
employer  or  by  the  man  he  has  just  missed." — Houston 
Post. 


InsufHcient  ETidence.— A  man  was  being  tried 
on  the  charge  of  selling  impure  whisky.  The  whisky 
was  offered  in  evidence.  Jury  retired  to  try  the  evi- 
dence. 
Judge  (presently)  :  "  What  is  the  verdict !  " 
Foreman  ok  the  Thirsty  Jury  :  "  Your  Honor, 
we  want  more  evidence."  —  San  Francisco  News- 
Letter. 


A  Giveaway.- Gue.st:  "Ah,  Mrs.  Blank,  I  sel- 
dcHti  get  as  good  a  dinner  as  this.' 

Little  Johnny:  "Neither  do  we."— New  York 
Sun. 


Apt,  if  Not  Accurate.  —  TEACHER  (slightly 
shop  worn):  "  Tommy,  give  me  an  illustration  of  the 
word  '  vacuum.' " 

Tommy  (little  pitchers):  "  The  way  you're  trying  to 
ketch  that  young  Billyuns  chap." 

Teacher  :  "What! !!" 

Tommy  :  "  Well,  I  heard  ma  say  there  was  nothin' 
in  \X."— Baltimore  American. 


CLOSING 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


Miniature  Suqqestion  of  '   Tin-  Mill." 


H  few 

Remaining 

Sets  of 


SHEEP  m  SNOWSTOBM'  Bj  SX'd 

Mclfopoliun  Mu'ciiniyN.'y,/  / 

DAMIEL'S<&l«WED/T0;THE>Kra6 


Mclfopoliun  Mu'ciiniyN.'Y./  / 

s<&mswed/To;the'kik 


ITbc  Cdorld's  JVIastcrpicces 

You  run  have  «liein  if  jroii  wrile  now.    Every  reader  of  The  LiTERAliy  DIGEST 
should  send  us  the  coupon  in  the  lower  rieht  hand  corner  immediately.    Do  it 
non,  |)cfore  you  turn  the  page,  or  you  will  niissthe  art  opportunity  of  a  lifetime. 
After  supplying  our  regular  members  and  patrons,  we  have  left  a  few  sets  of  the 
World's  Greatest  Masterpieces,     Not  only  do  wo  offer  these  perfect  reproduc- 
tions at  a  great  sacrifice,  but  if  you  will  send  the  coupon  immriliatilij,  we  will 
send  >ou  the  entire  set  of  ten  pictures,  as  mentioned  in  the  list  of  subjects. 

On  Approval"No  Money  in  Advance==Express  Charges  Prepaid 

We  do  not  want  you  to  send  us  a  cent  until  you  have  examined  these  master- 
pieces in  your  own  home.     These  ten  beautiful  pictures  are  mounted  and  "  La 
(  11  fell  "  on  embossed  deckled  edged  mounts  made  especially  for  us,  each  picture  20  x  25  inches,  and  can 
be  hun?  as  they  are,  unframed.    They  are  done  in  our  secret  pruvess,  the  Carbon  Mezzo  Tone,  which 
unites  with  the  softness  of  a  Carbon  the  sharp  accuracy  of  a  Photogravure,  and  they  have  never 
been  equalled  for  faithfully  breathing  the  spirit  and  tone  of  the  originals.     This  iociety  controls 
this  process  excliisivelu,  and  these  reproductions  cannot  be  ha<l  anywhere  else  at  any  price 


L5r()f^SvbjeGls 

Size  of  each  picture^mountU:d 
and  La  Cuve,  20  x  25*inchefe/?^ 

I.  PAUL  AND  VIMUNIA  (fklnjthe  ^ 

Slorm)  .  .- /.  jfijco} 

icum.  N/V./ /    / 

.     By  Roia  wnfieur 
urg  Ga]\7ryj/     t     i 

3.  SPBIHG    .   .   ...   .,'./  .LLcT 

.'•p-iV:.  '     ' 


Metropolitan  Museum^ 

2.    PLOUGHING      .     .     .     By  Roia  'Benf,('ur\ 
In  the  Luxembourg  Gallcrv»     / 

In  ifie  I-ouvrc/jParii  /j     / 

*.  THE  6LEANEDS  ."  ./,  ' 


In  the  Louvre,  Pa« 


S.  THE 


BJ  \UII,I 

\  MILL     .   .   .  /.  /  JdyLJ 

In  ihc  Amsterdam  Gallcjy  AV     / 

DANCE  OF  THE  mmWS.' b' ciJp 

In  llic  LouvrfVPan'V  yK    7    > 


Owned  by  Bntiih  Covcmmc'nt 

9.  SISTIHE  MAd'oKN^^ /V^"/**"/ 

feyal-Caller'y;  ofeiden  \. 

10.  aETUDNlNG/TO^flffi'FOLD  >,  Z)A» 

Talc"<ialierv,  D>ndon  * 


After  the  few  rpmninin^  Sets  are  scikl.  the  price  wjU  adv;inie  to  the  reeular  pri<e.  $3.00  to  *.■!,.')()  ciirli.  ami  will 
only  he  Mold  singly  upon  special  request.  The  simple  conditions  uf  our  approval  ofTer  are  told  in  the  appended  /^ 

#■ 


coupon,  and  in  aildition  to  sending  the  entire  set,  subject  to  your  decision,  we  will  send 

t!^wo  pictures  Hbsolutcly  free 

if  you  wjII  Sfritl  your  coupon  fit  once.       And,  iiftpr  receivine  the  set  ol"  twelve,  ifyon  find 
they  are  not  entirely  s;itisf;iCtory,  yon  tuny  return  ihem  to  ns  and  keep  your  choice  of 
the  two  extra  picfiircs  for  jour  troiiM<*.     livit  rerneniber  to  write    hnvieili- 
ately^  otherwise  tIu.s  oti'er  wtll  not  ImM  eruMl. 

Hrt  Collectors*  Society 
3*:«i  riM.ii:\\.%v 

I\I<:\V  VOKK 


COLLECTORS' 

socinr 

2291  Broadway 
.      ,  New  York 

-fr*       Send    on    approval    x   Set 

^     o(  Ten   Copiei   or   Mailer 

^  /     Pointings  mounted,  and  the 

jy-     (wo  e»lra  pictures   tree.       If  latia- 

'       factory,   I    agree 'to   pay  ^i  oo  wllhin 

^T*.      five  days   and  $ioo  a  month  thereafter 

V,'    for  \\%  months.       If  not  idtiifactofy.  will 

^-y^'  fe'uft)*   Ihem    within    five    <Uy»,   «n4    keep 

■NJ/     one  of  them  FREE. 
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'IDELITY  BONDS 


EMPLOYERS'    LIABILITY 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT    , 


HEALTH 


STEAM  BOILER 


PLATE  GLASS 


BURGLARY 


FLYWHEEL 


BONDED  LIST 


No  prudent  man  can  afford  to  be  without  health 
insurance.  Indemnity  for  disability  occasioned  by 
disease  is  as  important  to  the  person  of  moderate 
means  as  is  indemnity  for  disability  occasioned  by 
accident.  Our  policies  offer  a  choice  of  benefits. 
Certain  policies  cover  a  limited  number  of  diseases, 
while  others  cover  practically  every  disease.  Involun- 
tary detention  in  quarantine  is  also  covered.  This 
Company  was  the  first  to  provide  such  insurance  in 
this  country.  It  does  more  of  it  than  any  other.  It  is 
a  Hne  that  is  already  greatly  appreciated.  No  man  of 
limited  income  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

Insurance  that  Insures 


ASSETS,  June  30,  1  905, 

LOSSES  PAID  Lo  June  30,  1  905,  - 


$7,393,680.4-2 
20,765,989.03 


DUMONT  CLARKE,        GEO.  E.  IDE, 
WM.  P.  DIXON,  W.  0.  LOW, 


)  f  ALEXANDER  E.  ORR,        JOHN  L.  RIKER, 

aTfRED  :^";oVT.       ro^M^cC^LLOUGH.     [  DIRECTORS  \      J^  A  "'^^^T"'    HTs^Z^'"'' 
WM.  J.  MATHESON,    )  UNTON  A.  RAVEN,  GbO.  F.  SEWARD. 


A.  B.  HULL, 


Principal  Offices,  Nos.  97-103  Cedar  Street,  New  York 

Agents  in  all  considerable  towns 


THE  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 

Carefully  selected  and  systematically  arranged  for  the 
historical  study  of  Greek  and  Italian  Art.  In  sets  of  500. 
$4.  One  cent  each  or  80  cents  per  hum! red.  Address  pos- 
tal for  catalogues.  AHT  DKPAKTME,\T,  BURE.^tl 
OF  |r.MV£R8ITY  TRAVKI^,  SOI  Clarendon  St., 
Uoston. 


"BULLFROG  BRAND"  CARBON  PAPER 

136  impressions  from  a  single  sheet,  the 
World's  Kecord.  Wears  like  cloth,  giving 
clear  copies.  Non-smutting  and  clean  to 
handle. 

Cnr   Kfln    We  mail  to  any  address  12  sheets 
f  rUI    QUUi   •Bull   Frog  Brand"   Carbon 
paper  in  our  patented  Portfolio, which  keeps 
your  paper  from  tearing,   crimpling,   soil- 
ing.   Send  for  free  samples  and  book  "Talk  on  Carbon 
Paper  and  Typewriter  Ribbons." 
Representatives  wanted  in  all  large  cities. 

Newton-Rotherick  Mfg.    Co.,   210  Superior   St.,   Toledo,    0. 


MUSIC  LESSONS  FREE 

or  Mandolin  (your  expense  will  onlybe  the  — '  '" ^ "''  ■"^" 

teach  by  mail  only  and  gt 
Write  to-day.    Address : 


at  yonr  home.    For  a  limited  time  we 

will  give  free,  for  advertising  purposes, 

96  music  lessons  on  either  l*J3in4».  Oi-- 

—  sati.  Banjo,  dluitsir.  Cornet,  Violin 

„.  .............  >.,,.,ui  cii^ciinc  V.11I  >.ii,..  u^   ^u^  cost  of  postage  and  the  music  you  use,  to  be  paid  for  as  neededi.     We 

teach  by  mail  only  and  guarantee  success  or  money  refunded.     Hundreds  write  :    "Wish  I   had  heard  of  you  before." 
«r-:^„  .„j„..      .jj ^     g    SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  Box  SO  H,   lO  I'nion  Square,  Mew  York,   IV.  Y. 
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If  you  would 

have  clean,  handsome 
teeth,— like    other 
users  of 


^^T  '  you  should  use 

Sanitol  Tooth  Powder 
daily.  Its  invigorating 
effect  is  due  to  those 
active  antiseptic  principles, 
combined  onlv  in  Sanitol. 
Price  25c. 

Also  Liquid — Paste — Brush. 

FREE :  The  most  interesting  book- 
let on  the  teeth  you  ever  read. 

The  SaDitol  Chemical  Laboratory  Co. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

An  association  of  Dentists  con- 
ducted on  the  cooperative  plan. 


Highest  and  only  Award,  World's  Fair,   1934. 
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The  superiority  of  Wool 
for  underwear  is  an  ac- 
cepted principle  of  modern 
liygiene.  "Jaeger"  is  war- 
ranted all  wool,  of  finest  fibre 
and  softest  weave.  This  ex- 
plains its  agreeable  feel  and 
healthy  action  on  the  skin. 
And  t/iis  is  why  physicians 
endorse  it. 

Special  Weights  for  Fall 

lititktt^ts  and  Satnplfs  Free 


N.-w  Vi.rk  :  :W<  Kiftli  Ave.  LIT  Hroiiilwiiy. 

Urooklyn:  fW  Fulton  St.  Uiwtim:  2a<  Hoylston  St. 

I'hilii.:  1510  ChcHtniit  St.   CliiouKo :  Ki  Stiito  St. 

Ayrnts  in  all  I'rineipal  Cities. 


Hair  Insurance 

I  AM  THE  ONLY  ONE  WHO  INSURES 
BEAVTIFVL  HAIR. 

REMEMBER—  No  two  scalps  require  the  same  treatment. 

AftiT  innii.v  yeai »  of  liuiil  Hludy 
mid  ii|)iMulliiK  liirKu  hiiiiih  of 
iiiiini-y,  I  liavo  found  tliu  true 
I'liuHu  of  fUMilp  tnftvtlon.  By 
my  IndivlduHl  ti  I'lttnicnt,  I  hi 
sure  your  hiilr  UKulnxt  fallinK 
'Ut.  promote  ItH  Krowtli,  rv- 
iiiorinK  dHiidrutr  iind  walii 
ilixi'iiKi'N.  prow  liiK  hair  on  liald 
Ii.ikIh  (w|h-I)'  tluT*'  In  no  Kcrof- 
ulit  tiilnl  I.  niiikniKlialr  healthy 
tin<l  iH'HUliful. 

Wiiti*  to-«lay,  fM'iHlliif;  frrnli 

conthin^H,  and   1   will  rxi'intiii' 

thrill     inicTOHCoplriilly     IV«»|», 

trlliiii^you  what  tivatiiu'iiiyoii 

iircd,  ctf.     Kiu'low*  ic.  \n  nen 

iili.«or  HtniiipH  for  my  IhiokIcI 

No.  a,  "Mow  to  Tare  for  the 

Miilr  Mild  Sculp."  Nhow  Uift  w  hnt 

1  havi' iloni' for  othi'iM.   Ilmiiri- 

■'  «f  I'ur^nlU  fnr   lhl«   hillr.     \\iitc 

*■''*  lo  da»-       »l.«imiK.  M.  IIKSSI.H', 

8pMl*h>l  (urihr  hkir  ■ad  iMlp,  Hanhill  KIrlil  llhlu.,  rhimKo,  III. 


CURRENT    EVENTS. 

Foreign. 

September  30.- Serge   Witte,  head  of  the  Russian 
peace  mission,  is  made  a  count  hy  the  Czar. 
The  rumor  that  Panama  has  made  overtures  to- 
ward a  union  with  Costa  Rica  is  denied  by  offic- 
ials at  Panama. 

October  i.  -Fifteen  jjersons  are  drowned  by  the  de- 
struction of  a  Chinese  coasting  vessel  by  a  float- 
ing mine  in  the  China  Sea. 

The  body  of  General  Kondrachenks,  killed  at 
Fort  Arthur,  is  received  with  high  honors  at 
Odessa. 

The  Japanese  Chamber  of  Commerce  meets  in 
Tokyo  to  consider  the  revival  of  trade. 

General  Gomez,  who  resigned  as  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  of  Cuba,  declares  that  a  reign  of 
terror  e.xists  in  Cuba,  and  urges  American  inter- 
vention. 

October  2.— W.  J.  Calhoun,  special  commissioner  to 
Venezuela,  sails  for  tlie  United  States. 

A  warrant  for  the  e.xtradition  of  Gaynor  and 
CJreen  is  signed  at  Ottawa. 

The  Swedish  Riksdag  meets  to  put  into  force  the 
agreement  made  at  Karlstad. 

Some  Hungarian  radicals  urge  all  Magyar  officers 
in  the  army  to  resign  and  call  upon  those  in  the 
ranks  to  refuse  to  obey  orders  given  in  German. 

Count  Witte  is  offered  the  post  of  chief  of  the  new 
Ministerial  Cabinet,  making  the  peace  negotia- 
tor second  only  to  the  Czar. 

October  3.— Andrew  de  Wet,  nephew  of  the  Boer 
General,  is  arrested  in  German  Southwest 
.-\frica.  charged  witli  furthering  the  native  re- 
bellion in  the  hope  of  overthrowing  the  German 
authorities  and  founding  a  new  lioer  republic. 

Jose  Marie  de  Her^dia,  poet  and  member  of  the 
French  Academy,  dies  in  Paris. 

October  4.  -The  Japanese  Privy  Council  approves 
the  treaty  of  peace,  and  Russia  accepts  tne  Jap- 
anese proposal  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  of 
war. 

Members  of  the  Panama  Canal  Commission  and 
the  Advisory  Board  of  Consulting  Engineers 
arrive  at  Panama. 

The  lower  house  of  Parliament,  at  Vienna,  ad- 
journs on  account  of  wild  scenes  of  disorder. 

Octobers, — The  Japanese  copy  of  the  peace  treaty 
signed  at  Portsmouth  arrives  at  Tokyo  in  charge 
ofMr.  Yamaza  and  H.  W.  Dennison. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  in  the  Swedish  Riksdag 
over  the  dissolution  of  the  union  with  Norway, 
some  of  the  members  of  the  First  Chamber  de- 
clare that  war  with  Norway  is  bound  to  come. 

October  6.— Reports  from  Constantinople  announce 
the  death  of  Edhem  Pasha,  who  was  commander 
of  the  victorious  Turkish  armv  in  the  war  ivith 
Greece,  and  who  distinguislied  himself  in  the  de- 
fense of  Plevna  against  the  Russians. 


Domestic. 

September  30.— President  Roosevelt  and  family  ar- 
rive in  Washington. 

The  battleship  Mississippi  is  latinched  in  I'liila- 
delphia. 

October  1.— A  shortage  of  freight  cars  is  beginning 
to  be  felt  in  Pittsburg,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  first  cold  snap  will  cause  a  blockade. 

In  a  letter  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  .'^tate  Loomis, 
President  Roosevelt  declares  that  Secretary 
May  disagreed  with  him  on  "even  the  mild  cen- 
sure" of  Loomis  in  the  Taft  report,  and  that 
Hay  condemned  Bowen  in  strong  terms  for 
"treachery  and  disloyalty." 

October  2.— The  President  decides  to  visit  New 
Orleans,  in  spite  of  the  yellow-fever  epidemic, 
arriving  there  on  October  26,  and  returning  to 
Washington  by  sea. 

Secretary  Root  assumes  charge  of  affairs  at  the 
State  Uepartmeiu.  Secretary  Taft  returns  to 
Washington. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  pays  f  10,000.000  to  the 
General  Education  Boarcf  in  accordance  with  a 
promise  made  last  June. 

Policy-holders  of  the  New  York  Life  take  legal 
action  to  compel  McCall  and  Perkins  to  restore 
campaign  contributions. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Bonaparte  issues  a  letter 
saying  that  the  Republican  State  Convention  of 
Maryland  passed  the  resolution  decrying  negro 
(lommation. because  of  falsehoods  circulated  ijy 
the  Democrats. 

October^.  Sanuiel  I'ntermyer,  counsel  for  James 
II.  Hyde,  attacks  the  power  of  the  Legislative 
Insurance  Committee,  and  says  that  Mr.  Hyde 
will  not  apijear,  except  with  beneht  of  counsel. 


WEDDING 


INVITATIONS 
too  for  $3.50 

Annonncementt,  etc.  Lnti'xt  ntvli'a,  luat  qimlity 
liHi  llii.'h  (inidf  Vii.itinL'('imlii,  liOo.  Sninpli'B  fnH\ 
The  Eitabrook  Prrai.  133  W  Tremont  St. ,  Bofton 


TARTARLITHINE 

In  .11)  article  contributed  to  the  Lancet,  a 
physician  of  Philadelphia  savs:  "  Tartar lithine 
ha.s  given  results  beyond  all  comparison  supe- 
rior to  any  preparation  which  I  have  tried. 
The  promptness  of  its  action  in  many  cases  is 
astonishing,  a  subsidence  of  distressing  sjpnp- 
toms  ciuickly  following  the  administration  of 
three  doses.  The  use  of  the  preparation  in 
tliequ.intity  named  has  sufficed  in  all  cases  so 
far  treated,  about  twenty  in  number,  to  prac- 
tically cure  the  disorder." 


Rheumatism 


Tartirlithine  rarely  fails  because  it  supplies 
the  blood  with  the  necessary  substances  to  dis- 
solve and  remove  the  poison  of  rheumatism — 
uric  acid.  We  want  every  sufferer  to  tr>'  it,  and 
will  send  a  sample  package  w  ith  our  booklet  on 
the  cure  of  rheumatism  free  to  ever)'  applicant. 

Prescribed   and    endorsed  by   the 
leading  physicians  of  the  coutitry. 

Ask    Yovir   Doctor    Abovit    It 

Free  sample  and  our  booklet  on  the 
cure  of  Rheumatism  sent  on  request 

McKesson  &  Bobbins  "*^.^;'>'T«"ru'*• 

Sole  agents  /or  the  Tartarlithine  Co. 


Learn  the  Truth 


Do  you  know 

that  the  main  cause  of  unbappi- 
ness,  ill-health,  sickly  children 
and  divorce  is  admitted  by  phy- 
sicians and  shown  by  court  rec- 
ords to  oe  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  self  aud  sex  ? 


Sexology 


Illustrated 
Contains  in  one  volume — 

Knowlerlge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 
Kuowlcdgo  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 
Kuoivk'dge  a  Father  ^>bould  Have. 
Knowledge  u  Kather  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 
'     Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Hare. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Hare. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Dangbter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

By  iniliam  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.D. 
Rich  Cloth  Binding,  Full  Gold  Stamp,  llluttrated,  S2.00 

\\>ite  f.ir  "Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  of  (\>nt<  nt*. 

PURITAN  PUB.  CO..  Oept.  B.    PHILADELPHIA 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE    ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 
Hartshorn  on  label. 

Wood  Rollers.    Tin  Rollers. 


Ileadere  of  Tiik  Litkuarv  Diokst  uru  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 


CATTLE  RANCH 

For  Sale  or  Rent 

(>5,ono-acre  cattle  ranch  that  will  carry  2,oc»  head  of  stock 
and  located  in  the  finest  grass  country  in  New  Mexico. 
Will  stll  horses  and  cattle  at  market  value.  Will  sell 
modem  dwelling,  barns,  coiTals,  lease  of  land,  improve- 
ments and  personal  property,  for  ?4,ooo.oo,  or  will  rent 
house  ciimfortably  furnished,  together  with  free  use  of 
barns,  driving  team,  three  .saddle  horses,  cow,  cliickens, 
etc.,  and  furnish  a  man  servant,  for  Jii, 200.00  a  year.  This 
is  .-in  ideal  spot  for  anyone  wanting  a  year  or  two  of  freedom 
and  rest.  Climate  Ls  idr."l ;  one  of  the  healthiest  places  in 
the  world.     For  particulars  address 

FRANK  P.  CLEVELAND 

7828  Adama  Express  Building.  Chicrgo,  III 

wrltlnif  to  advertisers. 
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A  Typewriter 

mswsR    F'or 

Professional  Hen 


a 


Every  pnifes.sional  J[iin— Doctor,  Minister, 
Lawyer,  Teacher,  Autlior,  etc.— feels  the  need 
of  !i  typewriter  in  his  work.    Hitherto,  i)rice 
and   terms  of  payment  have  been   prohibitive 

The  WELLINGTON 


Sent  To  Your  Study 

\  For 

\  $1.00 


K 


But  we  place  a  typewriter  within  the  reacli 
of  all.    We  will  deliver  a  Wellinfrton  Type- 
writer to  your  home  for  .St>  i.iK)-Sl.(Xldo\vn,  and 
.*I.(l()per  week,  payable  monthly. 


No.  2 
VISIBLE 


TYPEWRITER 


is  the  ftdl  equal  of  any  machine  sold.  In  corstnictlon  and  quality  of  work.     Universal  Keyboard— 28  Keys— 84  characters.    Alignment  and 
spacing  perfect.    Writing  always  in  sight.    Simplest  Keyboard  makes  it  slinplest  to  operate.    The  greatest  of  all  manifolders— 12  carbons  from 

one  writing.    The  most  easily  cleaned  and  adjusted  of  all  typewriters.    Cost  of  maintenance  and  repairs,  practically  nothing.     Weight  only  15 

pounds  with  carrying  case. 

The  Wellington  will  outwear  any  $100.00  machine  on  the  market ;  will  win  in  any  contest  where  hard  work  and  speed  are  the  requirements. 
Our  terms  place  this  superior  Typewriter  easily  within  the  means  of  every  professional  man  or  wonjan. 

Send  us  SI. CO  as  first  paAntnt,  and  two  or  three  suilalile  reff  recces,  as  an  evidence  of  good  faith,  and  the  typewriter  will  he  shipped  to  your 
home  anywhere  in  the  Uniitd  States,  without  delay.    If  the  Wellington  does  not  prove  in  every  way  satisfactory,  we  will  promptly  refund  you  $1.00.  " 

LIT  BROTHERS,  Dept.  92,  MARKET  and  8lh  and   7th  STS.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


unless  the  subject-matter  of  all  pending  Hyde 
suits  be  barred. 

John  Mitchell,  president  of  the  mine-workers, 
visits  the  President  and  urges  the  appointment 
of  a  friend  as  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  at 
Scranton  ;  lie  declares  that  he  did  not  discuss 
the  coal  situation. 

At  the  Cabinet  meeting  it  is  practically  decided 
that  important  changes  in  Chinese  exclusion 
regulations  must  be  made. 

J.  J.  Hill,  president  of  the  Great  Northern,  in  a 
speech  at  Portland.  Ore.,  says  that  Federal 
regulation  of  railroad  rates  will  bankrupt  the 
railroads  of  the  country. 

Justice  James  Madison  Barker,  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  dies  at  Boston. 

October  4.— John  A.  McCall,  before  the  Insurance 
Investigation  Committee  at  New  York,  says 
that  the  New  York  Life  had  paid  out  1.885,000 
through  "Judge"  Hamilton  at  Albany  in  five 
years  to  "  produce"  results  in  regard  to  legisla- 
tion ;  he  declares  that  most  of  the  bills  intro- 
duced were  for  blackmailing  purposes. 
President  Roosevelt  tells  Representative  Town- 
send,  of  Michigan,  that  he  has  not  changed  his 
mind  about  the  need  of  giving  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  power  to  make  railway 
freight  rates. 

October  5.  — President  Roosevelt  confers  with  Repre- 
sentative Townsend  on  railroad-rate  legislation, 
and  Mr.  Townsend  announces  that  a  bill  em- 
bodying the  President's  views  will  be  ready  for 
introduction  when  Congress  meets. 
Officials  of  the  Mutual  Life  before  the  insurance 
committee  tell  of  the  millions  of  dollars  made  by 
the  McCurdy  family  out  of  the  company  in  the 
last  twenty  years. 

The  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Missouri  threatens 
to  restrain,  by  legal  proceedings,  the  New  ^'ork 
Life  from  further  business  in  that  State  unless 
changes  in  the  management  of  the  company  are 
made. 

Joseph  Ramsey,  Jr.,  is  removed  from  the  nresi- 
dency  of  the  Wabash  railroad  at  a  meeting  of 
the  directors  of  that  company. 

New  York  city  Democrats  renominate  Mayor 
McClellan. 

\Villiani  Walter  Scott,  the  miniature-painter,  dies 
at  Nantucket,  Mass. 

October  6.— Charles  E.  Hughes,  the  insurance  in- 
vestigator, is  nominated  for  mayor  by  the  Re- 
publicans in  New  York. 

Massachusetts  Republicans  declare  for  a  revision 
of  the  tariff. 

President  Roosevelt  directs  Attorney-general 
Moody  to  take  legal  proceedings  to  break  up  the 
monoply  of  St.  Louis  bridges  and  transportation 
facilities  now  enjoyed  by  the  Terminal  Railroad 
Association. 

The  Government  takes  a  hand  in  the  lake  fisher- 
ies war;  Cleveland's  customs  collector,  on  an 
American  cutter,  is  searching  for  poachers, 
with  authority  to  seize  vessels  and  cargo. 


A  Wis©  Child — "  The  baby  always  becomes  per- 
fectly quiet  when  I  sing  to  it,"  said  the  proud  young 
father. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  mother,  "it  knows  that  if  it 
makes  a  noise  you  will  keep  on  singing."—  T/te  Was/i- 
ngion  Star. 

Readers  of  The  Literary 


A  SAFE  WAY  TO  INVEST 
SMALL  SAVINGS 


AN  opportunity  is  now  open  to  secure  a  profit- 
able interest  in  an  old  established  concern 
that  last  year  did  a  gross  business  of  $445,943.85 
and  earned  a  net  profit  of  $216,897.85. 

The  Company  is  incorporated  on  a  10  4-5  per 
cent,  basis  calculated  on  its  business  of  last  year, 

but  the  concern  is 
growing  every  day 
and  within  a  short 
time  should  pa  y  a 
great  deal  more. 

This  stock  should 
particularly  appeal  to 
medical  men,  college 
professors,  ministers, 
literary  workers,  or 
in  fact  any  persons 
whose  source  of  in- 
come is  limited  and 
who  want  to  invest  a 
portion  of  their  savings  in  something  that  will 
pay  them  as  well  as  is  consistent  with  safety  and 
will  prt)vide  a  nest  egg  for  a  rainy  day  or  old  age. 

We  want  to  interest  at  least  1,000  investors  in 
this  enterprise  and  so  cannot  sell  more  than  10 
shares  to  one  person. 

W'C  began  selling  this  stock  less  than  four 
months  ago,  advertising  it  in  only  an  indirect 
way,  yet  up  to  date  over  $100,000  of  it  has  been 
subscribed. 

We  honestly  believe  this  is   the    best    stock 


we  ever  handled  and  consider  its  prospects 
exceedingly  bright.  And  when  we  say  this,  we 
are  fully  taking  into  account  another  stock  we 
sold  some  years  ago  that  has  in  the  past  two 
years  paid  its  holders  (our  clients)  29  per  cent, 
on  their  investment. 

You  can  invest  as  little  as  $10  a  month  in  this 
business  and  receive  your  pro  rata  share  of  the 
profits  the  business  earns. 

If  you  have  money  you  want  to  profitably  and 
safely  invest,  you  cannot,  in  justice  to  yourself, 
overlook  this  proposition. 

We  cannot  tell  you  all  about  it  here,  but  will 
if  you  will  write  to  us.  And  with  a  full,  detailed 
statement  of  this  business,  we  will  send,  if  you 
request  it,  a  copy  of  our  free  book,  "  How  Money 
Grows,"  which  tells  all  about  investments  in 
general  and  which  should  be  in  every  person's 
hands  before  they  invest  a  dollar. 

Write  to  us  to-day  —  before  you  forget  it. 
Simply  say  "  Send  information  concerning  stock 
advertised  in  The  Literary  Digest."  You 
cannot  spend  a  penny  post  card  more  profitably. 


W.  M.  OSTRANDEH 

(INCORPORATED) 

599    North   America-n  Building 

PhilaLdelpKia. 


"Some  livc^pE^re  like- 

,    hoes 

the  more  wor^^Jif|<^#he  brighrer!^ 
Busy  wives  who  use  S  AP  Q  L=,I  O 
never  seem  to  grow  old.Trv  a.  ca^ke  ••• 

Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  \vriting  to  adveitlserB. 
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THE  TEXXCOeRAPHER'S 
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111  tbiscoluiiiM.  lo  i.i-ride  questions  concerning  tlie  roireot 
u.««-  of  words,  the  Funk  A  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is 
consulted  as  arbiter. 

"A.  N.."  Austin.  Minn  — "  What  is  the  plural  of 
N'hcese'V  Is  it  "cheeses'  or  'cheese,'  or  has  it  no 
plural  at  all,  mnklnj;  it  necessary  lo  use  some  clrcum- 
iocutiou  to  express  the  plural '(  " 

The  plural  of  "cheese"  is  "cheeses."  In 
general,  the  plural  is  used  in  instances  where 
the  niimher  is  Riven,  thus:  "The  farmer  had 
fifty  rhfestes  in  his  cheese-room."  In  speaking 
of  the  article  in  its  attributive  sense  or  referring 
to  it  in  hulk,  the  singular  form  of  the  word  is 
correct,  thus:  "Cheese  sandwiches";  "great 
quantities  of  cheese."  The  rule  for  forming 
the  plural  of  such  a  word  as  this  is,  wlien  the 
sound  of  s  or  3  can  not  be  united  euphonically 
with  that  of  the  primitive  word,  the  plural  adds 
s  lo  the  final  e,  forming  a  separate  syllable. 

"  W.  H.  S.,"  Luverne,  Ala.— "Stegomyia"  is 
pronounced  steg'o-my-ee'a. 

"E.  G.."  Cleveland,  O.— "  (1)  Is  the  following  sen- 
tence grammatical  y  '  I'lea.se  pardon  the  luiavoidable 
delay  in  acknowledging  receipt  of  the  enclosure  at  an 
earlier  date.'  Ci)  Does  the  word  'ordinance '  take  a 
vert)  in  the  singular  or  in  the  plural  V  (I!)  Which  is 
preferable,  'graduation  present'  or  'graduating  pres- 
ent"/" 

(1)  It  is,  but  it  would  be  expressed  more 
clearly  thus,  "  Please  pardon  the  unavoidable 
delay  in  acknowledging  at  an  earlier  date  the 
receipt  of  the  enclosure."  (2)  "Ordinance," 
being  a  noun  in  the  singular,  takes  a  verb  that 
agrees  with  it  in  number.  (3)  "  Graduation 
present"  is  preferable.  Presents  do  not  grad- 
uate. 

"A.  M.,"  Indianapolis.  Ind.— "  What  is  the  meaning 
of  the  word  '  sloyd  "  ?  It  is  the  first  word  I  luid  occasion 
to  look  up  in  my  new  dictionary,  liul  it  is  not  to  be 
found  there.    Can  the  Standard  help  me  V" 

("ertainly.  "Sloyd"  or  "  sloid  "  is  "  a  sys- 
tem of  elementary  niaiuuil  training  that  origi- 
nated in  Sweden,  and  was  introdiu'ed  with 
modifications  elsewhere.  Tlu;  sloyd  work  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  nuiiuud  exercises,  carefully 
graduated  in  difliculty  from  the  simplest  tool 
manipulation  to  the  most  complete  kinds  of 
joinery." 

"A.  E.  O.."  Wolfville,  N.  .S.—"  Please  dl.stinguish  be- 
tween 'stay  '  and  '  stop.'  " 

"Stop"  is  often  misused  for  "stay."  To 
"stop"  is  to  cea.se  moving  or  acting:  the  re- 
verse of  "  start."  "  I  shall  stup  at  Haltimore  on 
my  way  to  Washington  "  is  correct  ;  but  "  How 
long  will  you  s/o/)'!"  is  as  unr('asoual)le  a  (jues- 
tion  as  "  How  long  will  you  stur/ ,'"  The  proper 
question  is  "  How  long  will  you  sliu/  (or  re- 
nin in )  ?  " 

"  Emeritus."  New  York.— "Please  state  which  niim- 
hiTiif  Ihr  verb  shoidd  be  used,  and  analyze  the  words 
In  italics  III  the  following  sentence:  'Worry  Is  one  of 
those  wiiiil.i  trhlcli  (ham)  (/iar<;)a  place  In  every  one's 
Vocabulary.' " 

"  Have"  should  he  used  to  agree  with  "which" 
(aniecedent,  "words") — a  plural  subject. 

"('.  L.  P.."  Chicago.  111.  "Kindly  give  us  your 
opinion  as  to  the  gniiniiiar  and  tasle  In  the  use  of  the 
wold  'got'  In  the  .sentence  '  Ku.ssia  has  (/o/  a  look  at 
herself  which  she  can  never  forget.'  " 

The  use  of  "  got "  as  the  past  or  perfect  par- 
ticiple is  grammatical.  "  (iotten  "  might  have 
been  employed,  but  as  "got"  is  the  iinfeiiibli" 
form,  and  as  the  verb  "get"  has  aninng  its 
numerous  detinitif)ns  the  meaning  inteiidi'd  in 
the  sentence  above,  its  use  is  not  incorrect. 
The  senti'uce  might  be  made  more  elegant  by 
reconstruction  and  a  change  in  one  or  two  of 
the  terms  therein  contained. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


SIR    HENRY    IRVING. 

A  DISPOSITION  to  compare  Sir  Henry  Irving  with  the  best 
actors  of  any  time  is  shown  in  the  comments  on  his  death. 
The  Philadelpiha  Press  thinks  it  is"  hardly  extravagant  "  to  regard 
him  "as  the  most  intellectual  actor  who  has  ever  trod  the  boards 
of  an  English  theater."  The  greatness  of  Shakespeare,  it  says, 
"  was  that  of  the  poet  and  dramatist,  not  the  greatness  of  the  his- 
trion."  The  only  actor  of  equal  range  with  Irving,  of  whom 
there  is  positive  record,  is  Garrick,  who  "excelled  in  both  comedy 
and  tragedy,"  while  "  Irving,  notwithstanding  his  success  in  certain 
tragic  roles,  was  not  a  tragic  actor  of  the  first  rank."  In  1874,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-six,  Irving  (whose  real  name  was  John  Henry 
Brodribb)  scored  his  first  great  success  in  "  Hamlet,"  in  London, 
the  tragedy  running  two  hundred  nights,  a  feat  unprecedented  at 
that  time,  and  in  1879  he  made  his  first  appearance  as  Shylock  in 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  with  Miss  Terry  as  Portia,  and  to- 
gether they  carried  the  play  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  performances, 
the  record  Shakesperean  run.  In  1893,  at  the  close  of  an  Ameri- 
can tour,  Irving  received  public  banquets  in  Boston  and  New 
York,  and  in  May,  1894,  he  was  knighted  by  Queen  Victoria.  The 
University  of  Glasgow  gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1899.  A 
movement  is  said  to  be  on  foot  to  obtain  a  place  for  his  bones  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  where  David  Garrick  is  buried. 

William  Winter,  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
says  of  Sir  Henry  : 

"  In  the  death  of  Henry  Irving  the  stage  has  lost  its  most  illus- 
trious figure  and  the  world  has  lost  a  great  benefactor.  He  has 
died  in  the  fulness  of  artistic  achievement  and  at  the  summit  of  a 
spotless  and  splendid  renown.  ...  He  was  animated  by  the 
noblest  form  of  human  ambition — the  wish  and  purpose  to  make 
his  generation  better  and  happier  by  excelling  as  an  interpreter  of 
human  nature,  a  minister  of  beauty,  and  a  guide  to  the  spiritual 
life.  For  thirty  years  he  held  the  destiny  of  the  English  stage  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  during  that  time  he  presented  only  the 
greatest  subjects,  and  presented  them  only  in  the  greatest  man- 
ner.    He  touched  nothing  base 

"He  was  a  great  actor— certainly  the  greatest  actor  of  his  time 


—and  so  far  as  the  printed  records  of  the  stage  enable  a  studious 
observer  to  judge,  he  was  the  greatest  actor  that  ever  lived,  for 
there  is  no  record  of  any  man  who  has  played  so  many  and  such 
widely  contrasted  parts  of  the  highest  order  and  played  them  all 
equally  well.  His  range  included  Hamlet  and  Jingle;  Macbeth 
and  Don  Quixote  ;  King  Lear  (which  he  considered  his  best  per- 
formance) and  Robert  Macaire  ;  Dr.  Primrose,  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field, and  King  Louis  XL;  Mephistopheles  and  Benedict;  Les- 
urquesand  Dubosc  ;  Shylock  and  Doricourt ;  Becket  and  Corpora! 
Brewster,  and  Mathias,  in  'The  Bells,'  a  part  in  which  no  other 
actor  could  come  within  a  thousand  miles  of  him,  a  fabric  of  his 
own  wonderful  imagination,  into  which  he  poured  all  the  fire  of  liis 
generous  nature  and  liberated  the  finest  reserves  of  his  soul.     It 


SIR    HENRY    IRVING. 

'■  No  mind  more  noble,"  says  William  Winter,  "  no  heart  more  tender,  no  sjiirit 
more  pure  and  gentle  ever  came  into  this  world." 

was  not  merely  the  element  of  variety  at  which  he  aimed,  the  easy 
expedient  of  frequent  change  of  bill ;  he  acted  every  part,  making 
every  fiber  of  it  vital  and  the  whole  personality  true.  His  interest 
in  humanity  was  as  wide  as  the  human  mind  can  reach  and  as  deep 
as  the  human  heart  can  feel. 

"  In  his  character  he  combined  great  wisdom  with  great  simplic- 
ity. His  whole  being  was  dominated  by  intellect,  but  his  sympa- 
thy extended  to  every  suffering  creature  upon  earth,  and  in  prac- 
tical charity  his  munificence  was  boundess.  In  many  ways  he  was 
a  lonely  man— isolated  in  part  by  mental  supremacy,  in  part  by 
temperament,  and  in  part  by  circumstances  of  cruel  personal  expe- 
rience— but  he  loved  to  make  others  happy,  and  he  gazed  with  eyes 
of  benevolence  on  all  the  wide  pageantry  and  pathos  of  this  mortal 
scene.  No  mind  more  noble,  no  heart  more  tender,  no  spirit  more 
pure  and  gentle  ever  came  into  this  world.  Henry  Irving  lived  to 
bless  mankind,  and  in  his  death — which  is  a  universal  bereave- 
ment— he  leaves  an  immortal  memory  of  genius  and  goodness  and 
an  immortal  example  of  all  that  is  heroic  and  beautiful  in  the  con- 
duct of  lite." 
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A    COSTLY    NAVAL    EXPERIMENT. 

THAT  a  battleship  costing  nearly  $6,000,000  should  be  placed 
by  naval  experts  in  a  class  that  has  become  obsolete  almost 
on  the  day  that  it  first  entered  the  water  is  unpleasant  news  to 
many  newspapers,  some  of  which  remark  that  Ihe  money  could 
have  been  used  to  good  advantage  in  irrigating  the  West  or  for 
harbor  improvement.  Such  is  the  fate  of  the  Mississi/ypi,  which 
was  launched  on  .September  30  at  Philadelphia.  It  is  supposed 
to  represent  a  new  type  of  vessel,  but  in  tonnage  and  speed  is  far 
inferior  to  others  projected  and  built  during  the  past  three  or  four 
years.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Mississippi  will  have  become  a 
back  number,  measured  by  the  world's  standard,  long  before  she 
is  placed  m  commission.  The  Mississippi  and  its  sister-ship,  the 
Idaho,  both  of  13,000  tons'  displacement,  were  authorized  by  Con- 
gre.ss  in  the  spring  of  1903,  and  at  this  late  hour  Congress  is  being 
scored  for  refusing  to  consider  the  advice  of  the  experts  for  heavier 
and  speedier  battle-ships.  "At  a  time,"  declares  the  New  York 
Tribune.  "  when  in  the  English  and  Japanese  navies  a  speed  of 
eighteen  knots  an  hour  is  the  minimum  thatis  considered  for  a 
battle-ship     and     nineteen 


monsters  which  will  furnish  a  stable  platform  for  more  guns  of 
the  heaviest  caliber  than  have  heretofore  been  employed,  it  must 
be  regretted  that  in  the  case  of  the  Mississippi  and  of  the  Idaho. 
its  sister-vessel.  Congress  ran  counter  to  the  recommendations  ot 

the  Naval  Board 

"  The  most  serious  criticism  to  which  the  Mississippi  is  open  is 
invited  by  its  inadequate  engine-power.  The  Russo-Japanese  en 
gagements  conclusively  demonstrated  the  immense  importance  of 
superior  speed.  It  was  because,  owing  to  his  advantage  in  this 
respect,  he  could  choose  his  own  ranges  that  Admiral  Togo  was 
able  to  crush  the  enemy  with  so  little  loss  or  risk  to  himself,  and 
it  is  a  pity  that  the  Mississippi  \'\2iS  not  been  designed  to  steam 
more  than  seventeen  knots  an  hour.  This  is  a  knot  an  hour  less 
than  the  Japanese  battle-ships.     We  ought  to  do  better  than  that." 


UATTLE-Smr    "  .MlS.SISSU'l'I."' 

A  new  type  oi  vessel,  which  naval  experts  have  relegated  to  the  second  class,  because  of  her 
low  speed.    The  picture  shows  how  it  will  look  when  completed. 


knots  is  sought  and  at- 
tained, we  are  building  a 
vessel  that  will  have  only  a 
speed  of  seventeen  knots." 
The  opinion  among  naval 
officers  of  this  and  other 
countries  is  now  for  big 
and  last  battle-ships.  Ad- 
miral Dewey  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  battle-ship  of 
the  future  must  have  high 
speed  and  about  18,000 
tons"  displacement  in  order 
to  carry  a  battery  of  tre- 
mendous power.  In  this 
view  the  Admiral  is  sup- 
ported   by   nearly   all    the 

experts  of  both  England  and  Germany,  according  to  reports  to  the 
New  York  Herald.  President  Roosevelt  and  the  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  also  endorse  the  Admiral's 
views,  and  the  General  Naval  Board  lately  recommended  that  the 
two  battle-ships  authorized  by  the  last  Congress  be  raised  from 
16.000  tons  to  iS.ooo  tons. 

Tho  deficient  in  speed,  these  two  ships  have  battery  power 
equal  to  some  of  our  own  biggest  battle-ships,  which  leads  the 
Philadelphia /«^«/>6V- to  remark  that '*  there  are  not  many  bigger 
or  more  formidable  battle-ships  afloat  than  the  Mississippi  \\\\\  be 
when  it  goes  into  commission."     The  Inquirer  says  further : 

"It  is  not  so  long  since  the  famous  Oregon  was  new,  and  with 
its  tonnage  of  11,000  and  its  nominal  speed  of  16.8  it  was  consid- 
ered a  crack-a-jack,  but  now  it  has  been  relegated  to  the  class  ot 
second-raters  along  with  the  Indiana,  loiua,  and  the  Massachu 
setts,  which  closely  resemble  it  in  armament  and  dimensions.  All 
four  were  launched  in  1893  and  put  in  commission  three  years  later 
They  are  less  than  ten  years  old  and  already  the  naval  sharps  snitt 
at  them  contemptuously. 

"Yet  their  case  is  unimpressive  compared  with  that  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, which  is  being  dc-nounced  as  not  much  better  than  obso- 
lete even  before  it  has  been  completed.     The  naval  men  have  been 
convinced  by  their  observation  of  the  fighting  in  the  Far  East,  and 
especially  ot  the  manner  in  which  Admiral  Togo  crushed  the  forces 
of  his  adversary  in  the  engagement  of  the  Sea  of  Japan,  that  the 
battle-ship  of  the  future  is  going  to  be  a  tremendous  affair  of  iS. 
000  tonnage  or  thereabouts,  and  because  the  Mississippi  AoGf<  not 
reach  or  nearly  approach  this  standard  they  are  not  prepared  to     ^was  made  in  October,  1903,  when  the  Attorney-General  of   Mis- 
recognize  in  it  a  particularly  valuable  addition  to  the  naval  strength       souri.  Edward  C.  Crow,  .sought  to  dissolve  the  association  under 
of  the  country.     They  ought  to  know,  and  their  opinions  are  enti-       the  State  antitrust  law.     The  defendant  admitted  all  the  facts  al 
tied  to  respect.     As  the  most  progressive  naval  countries,  such  as       leged   by  the   State,  but  denied  that  it  was  a  railroad  in  the  mean- 
Great  Britain  and  Japan,  are  engaged  in  building  or  projecting      ing  of  the  law  which  prohibited  the  consolidation  or  single  control 


INVESTIGATING   THE   ST.    LOUIS    BRIDGE 
MONOPOLY. 

I^HE  proceedings  begun  by  Attorney-General  Moody,  by  order 
of  the  President,  against  the  St.  Louis  Terminal  Railway 
Association  "  will  be  among  the  most  notable  ever  tested  in  the 
courts,"  says  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  "as  it  will  settle  cer- 
tain   broad     problems    of 
every  American  city  "  ;  and 
the  Buffalo  Express  thinks 
the    case    "  is    unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  most  im- 
portant   brought     by     the 
Government  against  a  rail- 
road  organization   to   pre- 
vent restraint  of  interstate 
commerce."     The  terminal 
association,  which  is  com- 
posed  of  fourteen   of  the 
principal  railroads  entering 
St.   Louis,  absolutely  con- 
trols the  traffic  across  the 
Mississippi    River    at    St. 
Louis  by  owning  the  Eads 
and      Merchants'     bridges 
and  the  Wiggins  Perry  Company.     It  also  controls  the  terminal 
facilities  in  the  city,  and   the   merchants   of   St.   Louis  are  said 
to   be   hopelessly   in    the   grasp   of  this  monopoly.     Frequently, 
we  are  told,  the  charge  for  transporting  freight  in  the  St.  Louis 
yards  and  across  the  bridges  is  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  cost 
of  moving  freight  which  has  come  hundreds  of  miles.     The  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  remarks : 

"  If  this  progressive  consolidation  of  interests  and  of  power  to 
fix  charges,  with  competition  cut  off,  constitutes  a  monopoly  in  re- 
straint of  trade,  the  decision  in  the  case  will  be  a  national  land- 
mark. ...  St.  Louis  has  a  special  interest  in  the  matter  because 
it  is  subject  to  exceptional  charges  in  its  lines  of  communication 
with  the  East.  Free  roads  and  bridges  are  the  rule  elsewhere. 
Few  toll-gates  and  toll-bridges  remain  in  the  United  States.  No 
other  city  in  the  class  of  St.  Louis  carries  such  a  burden,  nor  is 
any  other  compelled  to  pay  so  heavy  a  tribute  to  a  single  combina- 
tion. A  city  approaching  a  population  of  1,000,000  and  rapidly 
expanding  in  commerce  and  manufactures  could  not  be  expected 
to  remain  satisfied  with  so  rigid  a  grip,  or  any  uncommon  grip, 
upon  its  main  gateway.  A  solution  was  bound  to  come,  and  the 
result  of  the  pending  suit  will  be  all  the  more  welcome  because  it 
will  also  clear  up  .some  national  points  of  the  first  moment." 

The  terminal  association  has  been  the  center  of  litigation  for 
some  time.  The  Buffalo  Express  gives  this  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings brought  against  the  association: 

The  first  legal  attack  on   the  Terminal   Railroad  Association 
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WILLIAM    K.    HEARST, 

Nominee  of  the  Municipal  Ownership  League 
for  Mayor. 


of  competing  lines. 
Tliisvievv  was  taken  by 
a  majority  of  the  jus- 
tices of  the  Missouri  Su- 
preme Court,  and  there 
the  case  ended.  The 
situation  was  brought 
before  the  Administra- 
tion in  June,  1903,  by  At- 
torney -  (leneral  Crow, 
when  lie  pointed  out 
that  the  terminal  asso- 
ciation, wiiicli  was  the 
owner  of  the  Eads 
Bridge,  had  obtained 
control  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Bridge.  Redi- 
rected attention  to  the 
forfeiture  clause  in 
the  Merchants'-bridge 
charter.  Secretary  Taft 
gave  an  opinion  last 
June  that  the  situation 
did  not  warrant  forfeit- 
ure, but  suggested  that 
mandamus  proceedings 
might       be      instituted 


WILLIAM    M.    IVINS, 

Republican  nominee  for  Mayor. 


against  him  as  Secretary  of  War  by  any  one  who  felt  that  his  de- 
cision was  not  sound,  or  that  legal  action  might  be  taken  under 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law.  A  month  later  a  statement  of 
facts  was  submitted  by  merchant  bodies  of  St.  Louis  to  Attorney- 
General  Moody,  which,  with  Secretary  Taft's  report,  resulted  in 
the  decision  to  start  legal  proceedings." 


ASPECTS   OF   THE   NEW-YORK-CITY 
CAMPAIGN. 

THE  complete  collapse  of  the  fusion  movement,  followed  by 
the  renomination  of  Mayor  George  B.  McClellan  on  a 
straight  Democratic  ticket,  the  nomination  of  William  M.  Ivins 
on  the  Republican  ticket, 
and  of  William  R.  Hearst 
on  a  Municipal-Owner- 
ship ticket,  gives  New 
York  city  and  county 
what  is  called  "  a  triang- 
ular contest,"  with  Will- 
iam Travers  Jerome  as 
a  free-lance  in  the  field 
for  district  attorney. 
The  Republican  nomina- 
tion was  offered  to  Mr. 
Hughes,  counsel  for  the 
insurance  investigation 
committee,  but  he  de- 
clined it.  Political  fore- 
casts are  pointing  so  gen- 
erally to  the  reelection  of 
McClellan  and  the  defeat 
of  Ivins  that  the  local 
press  seem  to  be  inclined 
to  look  upon  such  events 
as  foregone  conclusions. 
So  these  candidates  have 
fallen  among  the  lesser 
objects  of  interest,  while 
Hearst  and  Jerome  have 
become  the  great  spec 
tacular  features  of  the 
campaign.  The  desper- 
ate efforts  that  Tammany 
is  making  to  defeat 
Jerome,  and  the  equally 


MR.   HUGHES   DECLINING  THE    REPUBLICAN   NOMINATION   FOR    MAYOR    OF    NEW    YORK 

CITY. 

The  insunance  i-nvestigaticn,  said  Mr.  Hughes,  "should  not  be  colored  by  any  suggestion 
of  political  motive,"  hen»e '■  in  my  judgment  I  have  no  right  to  accept  the  nomination.'' 


determined  efforts 
which  a  large  number 
of  Republicans,  Cit- 
izens"-L'nion  men,  and 
independent  voters  are 
making  to  keep  him  in 
office  have  placed  him 
in  the  center  of  the  hot 
test  kind  of  fighting. 
If  Jerome  is  elected, 
Tammany  fears  tiiat  he 
will  be  the  next  l^emo- 
cratic  candidate  for 
Ciovernor.  If  he  is  de- 
feated, Tammany  be- 
lieves that  a  victorious 
McClellan  can  easily 
march  into  Albany. 
The  interest  that  at- 
taches 10  Hearst  seems 
to  be  due  largely  to  the 
anxiety  to  know  how 
many  votes  he  will  be 
able  to  take  away  from  the  straight  Democratic  ticket,  and  to  what 
extent  his  radical  teachings  have  carried  conviction  to  the  minds  of 
the  poorer  elements  of  New  York's  population,  with  whom  he  has 
been  working  so  strenuously  for  several  years.  The  New  York 
Times  (Dem.),  whicli  has  always  espoused  the  "  sane,  safe,  and 
conservative"  policies  of  its  party,  is  naturally  bitterly  opposed  to 
Mr.  Hearst.  After  giving  an  uncomplimentary  account  of  tlie  life 
and  character  of  the  Municipal-Ownership  party's  candidate  for 
Mayor,  and  charging  him  with  using  his  enormous  inherited  wealth 
in  originating  "yellow"  journalism,  and  promulgating  ideas  of  life 
and  government  so  foreign  to  the  established  order  of  things  that 
he  is  "  unknown  "  in  the  social  and  business  circles  of  the  city,  Tlie 

Times  goes  on  and  makes 
the  following  remarks 
regarding  him  and  his 
running  mates  on  the  Mu- 
nicipal-Ownership ticket : 

"  That  such  a  man 
should  aspire  to  be  the 
mayor  of  such  a  city,  that 
any  organization  should 
ask  even  a  moderately 
intelligent  electorate  to 
put  Mr.  William  R. 
Hearst  in  charge  of  the 
municipal  business,  might 
well  excite  astonishment. 
We  think  astonishment 
should  give  way  to  satis- 
faction— very  great  satis- 
faction. Mr.  Hearst  is 
the  proper  leader  of 
the  municipal-ownership 
cause.  If  the  word  logi- 
cal may  be  used  in  speak- 
ing of  such  a  socialistic 
foray  we  should  say  that 
Mr.  Hearst  was  the  logi- 
cal candidate.  Ex-Sen- 
ator Ford  and  Judge 
Seabury  have  studied 
municipal-ownership  the- 
ories much  more  dili- 
gently than  Mr.  Hearst; 
they  could  expound  the 
faith  for  hours  before 
audiences  the  sight  of 
which  would  make  Mr. 
Hearst  seek  a  means  of 
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escape.  But  Mr.  Hearst  has  paid  the  bills  of  the  league's  propa- 
ganda, and  he  is  entitled  to  tliis  honor.  From  the  public  point  of 
view  it  is  well  that  the  question  should  be  submitted,  not  only  on 
its  own  merits,  but  on  the  merits  of  iMr.  Hearst,  the  chief  agitator 
in  that  field  of  reform.  The  community  ought  to  know  how  large 
a  following  such  a  class  and  such  a  candidate  can  get  in  this  town." 

The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  also  thinks  that  there  is  much 
cause  for  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hearst  has  put  so 
squarely  to  the  test  "  the  popular  strength,  of  tlic  principles  which 
he  has  so  vigorously  advocated."  How  widely  the  ideas  he  has 
promulgated  are  held,  and  how  deep  they  have  sunk.  The  Tribune 
does  not  pretend  to  know,  but  it  admits  he  has  "a  large  follow- 
ing," and  that  it  is  "a  good  thing  to  have  that  following  counted." 
The  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  is  another  paper  that  ex- 
presses relief  because  Hearst  "has  taken  a  straight  .socialistic 
nomination,"  and  it  fears  that  his  strength  may  "  prove  far  gieater 
than  any  one  dreams."     The  Post  continues  : 

"  Our  scoundrelly  financial  magnates  are  breeding  socialists  as 
in  a  forcing-house.  But  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  a.scer- 
tain  what  their  numbers  and  temper  are  ;  and  for  this  purpose  the 
Hearst  candidacy  will  serve  admirably." 

The  New  York  World  (Uem.),  altho  detesting  the  principles 
which  Mr.  Hearst  represents,  nevertheless  has  such  an  outspoken 
disgust  for  the  methods  of  Murphy,  McCarren,  and  other  Tam- 
many leaders  that  it  has  as  many  words  of  encouragement  for  the 
Municipal  Ownership  ticket  as  for  the  straight  Democratic  ticket. 
"  It  Mr.  Hearst  will  give  articulation  and  organization  to  the  deep 
conviction  among  all  intelligent  Democrats  that  the  name  and  fame 
of  the  historic  Democratic  party  are  being  used  by  unscrupulous 
bosses  and  politicians,"  exclaims  The  J!'o?-/it,  "  he  will  render  a 
distinct  public  service,  whatever  his  motives  may  be."  The  World 
then  continues : 

"We  sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Hearst  will  receive  a  very  large 
vote.  His  associates  add  strength  to  the  ticket.  John  Ford,  when 
a  State  Senator,  introduced  and  did  good  work  in  pushing  the 
franchise-tax  bill  which  The  World  originated  and  championed. 
He  is  an  able,  independent  man,  and  would  probably  make  a  bet- 
ter because  a  more  independent  comptroller  than  Metz.  J.  G. 
I'helps  Stokes  is  a  young  man  of  wealth  who  has  thrown  aside  lux- 
ury for  philanthopy.  His  work  in  the  East-Side  settlements  does 
not  require  recapitulation  at  this  time.  As  President  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  he  would  be  more  independent  than  McCiowan.  Of 
course  Mayor  McClellan  will  be  reelected,  and  if  Murphy  should 
have  .sense  enough  to  indor.se  Jerome,  the  Tammany  city  and 
county  tickets  would  both  be  elected.  Nevertheless,  if  Henry 
George  could  poll  6S,ooo  votes  in  the  smaller  New  York  of  i886, 
without  Brooklyn,  it  is  an  interesting  question  how  many  votes 
.Mr.  Hearst  can  poll  from  an  electorate  practically  three  times  as 
large  as  that  to  wiiich  Mr.  George  appealed." 

.And  it  must  not  l)e  overlooked  that  Mr.  Hearst,  among  other 
tilings,  is  trying  to  do  just  what  The  World  is  hoping  that  he  will 
do  as  regards  the  overthrowing  of  alleged  corrupt  political  organ- 
izations and  bos.ses.  In  spite  of  the  characterization  of  "social- 
ist" with  which  the  opposition  press  have  stamped  him,  there  arc 
in  the  platform  on  which  he  is  running,  in  liis  letter  of  acceptance, 
and  in  his  speech  before  the  convention  that  nominated  iiim.  almost 
as  many  words  against  the  political  corruption  as  there  are  in  favor 
of  the  municipal  reforms  which  lie  avowedly  advocates.  A  few 
lines  from  the  editorial  page  of  Mr.  Hearst's  A^neriean  will  suf- 
fice to  illustrate  this  point: 

"II  the  convention  of  the  Municipal-Ownership  League  shall 
dettriniiie  to  make  Mr.  William  R.  Hearst  its  candidate  for  May- 
<»r,  he  will  accept -not  because  he  has  any  desire  for  political  no- 
toriety, not  because  the  office  has  attractions  for  him,  but  because, 
in  his  own  words  : 

"  The  machinery  of  government  in  this  city  is  in  the  control  of 
a  boss  whose  fortune  is  based  on  contracts  awarded  by  corpora- 
tions in  return  for  special  favors  and  illegal  privileges. 

"  'And  bad  as  the  situation  is  to-day,  it  is  as  nothing  to  the  four- 


years'  riot  of  corruption  that  would  follow  an  apparent  indorse- 
ment of  such  dishonesty  at  the  polls. 

"  'Such  a  prospect  is  a  menace  to  the  prosperity  as  well  as  to  the 
good  name  of  the  city,  and  is  aiiireat  against  the  rights  and  the 
material  welfare  of  all  the  people. 

"  "Under  these  circumstances  a  man  asked  by  his  fellow-citizens 
to  represent  their  interests  and  the  honor  of  the  c'ty  has  no  right  to 
refuse.'  " 


POE'S    EXCLUSION    FROM    THE    "HALL   OF 

FAME." 

THE  caution  and  conservatism  of  the  electors  chosen  to  select 
the  names  to  be  inscribed  in  the  "  Hall  of  Fame  "  of  New 
York  L^niversity  have  caused  them  to  exclude  some  names  the 
newspapers  would  see  admitted.  Five  years  ago  the  admission  of 
General  Lee's  name  aroused  some  warm  comment;  this  year  the 
comment  seems  to  center  around  the  exclusion  of  Edgar  Allan 
Foe.  Five  years  ago,  when  the  first  selection  was  made,  altho 
fifty  tablets  were  ready,  only  the  following  twenty-nine  names 
could  be  agreed  upon :  George  Washington,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Daniel  Webster,  Benjamin  Franklin,  L'lysses  .S.  Grant.  John  Mar- 
shall, Thomas  Jefferson,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Henry  W.  Long- 
fellow, Robert  Fulton,  Washington  Irving,  Jonathan  Edwards, 
Samuel  F.  B.  Mor.se,  David  G.  Farragut,  Henry  Clay,  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  George  Peabody,  Robert  E.  Lee,  Peter  Cooper,  Eli 
Whitney,  John  J.  Audubon,  Horace  Mann,  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
James  Kent,  Joseph  Story,  John  Adams,  William  E.  Channing, 
Gilbert  Stuart,  and  Asa  Gray.     This  year,  in  spite  of  the  many 


rti->u>^r;i|tlu'.l  l»v  Brtiwn  Hr(>8„  for  "  The  I.iler.iry  Pigfsl," 

rOE'S  COTTAGE   IN   VAN   CORTLANDT   PARK,  NEW   VOKV   (  ITV. 

vacancies,  only  eleven  names  were  chosen.  They  were:  James 
Russell  Lowell,  John  Greenleaf  Whiftier,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
James  Madison,  John  I'aul  Jones,  Alexander  Hamilton,  William 
T.  Sherman,  Louis  Agassiz,  Maria  Mitchell,  Mary  Lyon,  and 
Emma  W'illard. 

The  .selection  of  the  first  list  seemed  to  be  an  easy  task,  and  the 
.\'ew  York  Tribune  a.s.serts  that  "with  a  single  exception  every 
name  .  .  .  has  been  all  but  universally  approved,  and  approval  of 
that  one  has  been,  we  believe,  overwhelming."  But  with  each 
election  the  work  has  appeared  to  become  more  difficult ;  which 
shows,  says  the  New  York  Globe,  that  "we  have  not  yet  fifty-five 
men  concerning  whom   there  is  that  practical  unify  of  judgment 
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that  should  precede  pantheon  glory."  A  large  part  of  the  press 
are  also  of  opinion  that  the  number  of  Americans  with  enduring 
fame  have  already  been  counted,  and  so  they  applaud  the  course 
of  the  electors  in  going  slow,  on  the  idea  that  "  it  is  far  better  to 
make  a  dozen  worthy  candidates  wait  than  it  would  be  to  admit  a 
single  unworthy  name." 

The  Boston  Transcript  is  surprised  that  Lowell  and  Whittier 
should  enter  the  Hall  before  Cooper,  Holmes,  Bryant,  and  Poe. 
It  remarks : 

"James  Russell  Lowell  was  elected  with  seven  votes  to  spare 
over  the  fifty-one  required,  but  Whittier  just  slipped  in  under  the 
canvas,  so  to  speak,  with  only  one  vote  to  spare.  Now  there  is 
nothing  surprising  in  the  fact  that  these  men  were  chosen,  because 
they  are  truly  representative  of  different  phases  of  American  liter- 
ature. They  are  two  of  our  greatest  authors.  But  the  surprise 
comes  at  their  elevation  to  this  honor  over  the  heads  of  James  Fen- 
imore  Cooper,  Oliver  V/endell  Holmes,  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
and  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  The  difference  in  the  number  of  votes  is 
not  justified.  Poe,  with  the  door  shut  in  his  face,  had  only  forty - 
three  votes,  and  ahead  of  him  were  placed  Motley  and  Parkman." 

The  exclusion  of  Poe  creates  no  end  of  surprise,  but  the  pub- 
lic is  assured  that  his  personal  habits  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
When  Chancellor  MacCracken,  of  the  New  York  University,  was 
asked  what  he  thought  was  the  reason  why  Poe  was  denied  the 
honor  of  immortality,  he  ventured  the  opinion  that  the  majority  of 
the  judges  did  not  think  that  he  was  a  true  poet  in  every  sense  of 
that  word,  and  then  said  : 

"  The  American  people  has  not  yet  come  to  the  stage  when  it 
prefers  form  to  substance,  and  many  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
Poe  is  attitudinizing  in  regard  to  Annabel  Lee.  Judged  by  Mil- 
ton's criterion,  that  poetry  should  be  simple,  sensuous,  and  pas- 
sionate, Poe's  poetry  has  the  first  two  qualities,  but  it  is  lacking 
in  the  third.  Poe's  poetry  possesses  the  necessary  simplicity  of 
form  to  be  easily  understood,  and  the  rhythm  and  picture-making 
quality  meant  by  Milton's  '  sensuous,'  but  it  does  not  suggest  the 
wide  range  of  feelings,  nor  does  it  give  one  the  impression  that 
Poe  felt  any  very  deeply.  This  is  my  idea  why  he  has  not  been 
elected." 

This  judgment  against  Poe  has  been  generally  disapproved  by 
the  press.  Almost  without  exception  the  popular  verdict  seems  to 
be  that  this  unfortunate  poet  is  more  worthy  of  having  his  name 
perpetuated  than  are  some  of  the  celebrities  who  have  secured  a 
tablet  in  the  "Hall  of  Fame."  As  an  illustration  of  the  support 
which  Poe  is  receiving  from  those  who  believe  that  he  has  been 
deprived  of  his  dues,  we  cite  the  following  from  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  published  in  Poe's  home  city  : 

"Persons  who  wonder  how  the  loo  electors  of  New  York's  Hall 
of  Fame  could  twice  in  five  years  refuse  to  inscribe  on  the  wall  of 
the  '  Hall '  the  name  of  E.  A.  Poe,  as  one  of  America's  greatest 
poets,  but  could  find  places  for  Whittier  and  other  like  rimers,  are 
indebted  to  Chancellor  MacCracken,  of  New  York  University,  for 
a  partial  explanation.  Poe's  rejection  was  not  due,  says  the  Chan- 
cellor, '  to  the  defects  of  the  poet 's  moral  nature,  but  to  the  lack 
of  sincerity  in  his  poetry.'  In  saying  this,  the  Chancellor  has,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  written  himself  down  an  ass,  as  well  as  a  malicious 
and  biased  critic  unacquainted  with  the  first  principles  of  literary 
criticism.  It  is  a  malicious  '  dab '  at  Poe,  in  the  first  place,  to  as- 
sume as  an  incontestable  fact  that  Poe's  moral  nature  was  defec- 
tive to  any  special  degree.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  a  particularly 
moral  and  amiable  man,  an  exemplary  husband  and  faithful  friend. 
His  first  biographer,  Griswold,  whom  Poe  had  excoriated  in  cer- 
tain literary  criticisms,  '  got  even  '  with  Poe  by  representing  him 
as  a  drunkard,  but,  outside  New  England  and  New  York,  Gris- 
wold's  rancorous  misrepresentations  have  long  since  been  dis- 
counted. It  was  unjust  of  Chancellor  MacCracken,  therefore,  to 
imply  that  Poe  was  immoral,  as  if  it  were  an  indisputable  matter 
of  fact,  instead  of  a  libel,  and  it  was  irrelevant  to  lug  in  the  ques- 
tion of  morals  at  all.  Who  asks  about  the  morals  of  Homer  when 
his  rank  among  poets  is  under  discussion  ?  A  poet's  title  to  '  fame  ' 
lies  in  his  poems,  not  in  the  verdict  of  Mrs.  Grundy,  however  use- 
ful the  function  of  the  old  lady  in  regulating  the  conduct  of  society. 


Homer,  Hesiod,  /Eschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Sappho.  Anac- 
reon,  Theocritus,  Lucretius,  Catullus,  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Shake- 
speare among  poets,  and  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Cicero,  Tacitus,  Fielding,  and  Gibbon  among  prose-writers,  enjoy 
accordingly  without  dispute  ample  niches  in  the  real  hall  of  fame 
— the  minds  of  competent  men — without  question  about  their  pri- 
vate lives,  which  were  not  in  all  cases  exemplary.  In  Chancellor 
MacCracken's  inability  to  rise  above  Mrs.  Grundy's  horizon  his 
incompetency  to  estimate  Poe's  place  in  American  literature  is 
most  clearly  demonstrated.  A  pcet  must  be  judged  by  his  poetry 
—a  truth  which  has  not  yet,  it  seems,  dawned  upon  the  so-called 
'  Hall-of-Fame '  electors." 


MEN    OR   WOMEN   ANGELS? 

A  DISCUSS  ION  has  been  stirred  up  in  New  York  that  bids 
fair  to  rival  the  famous  dispute  of  the  Middle  Ages  over  the 
number  of  angels  that  can  stand  on  the  point  of  a  needle.  The 
present  discussion  was  started  by  the  Building  Committee  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  who  objected  to  what  they  called 
the  mistake  of  the 
sculptor,  Mr.  Gutzon- 
Borglum  in  making  in 
the  image  of  woman  his 
models  of  the  statuary 
angels  which  are  to 
adorn  that  imposing  ed- 
ifice on  Morningside 
Heights.  As  a  result 
of  the  wrangle  Mr. 
Borglum  has  ruthlessly 
destroyed  the  figures  of 
Gabriel,  the  Angel  of 
the  Annunciation,  and 
of  Michael,  the  Angel 
of  the  Resurrection, 
and  will  remake  them 
so  as  to  be  suggestive 
of  men,  but  all  the  other 
seraphim  and  cherubim 
will  remain  as  they  are, 
at  least  for  the  time 
being.  The  majority  of 
the  newspaper  editorial 
writers  discusss  this 
topic  in  a  vein  of 
second-  or  third-rate 
humor,  beginning  with 
remarks  on  the  incon- 
gruity of  angels  with 
whiskers  and  ending 
with  the  declaration  that 
the  women  are  angels,  anyway.  Newspapers  that  incline  to 
treat  the  subject  seriously  cite  the  opinions  of  church  authorities 
and  Biblical  students  as  showing  that  angels  are  masculine.  The 
New  York  Stin  shows  that  the  representation  of  angels  as  feminine 
was  a  mistake  begun  by  medieval  artists,  who  drew  their  inspir- 
ation from  Greek  and  Roman  mythology.  Says  the  New  York 
Globe  : 

"  From  Genesis  to  Revelation,  from  cover  to  cover  of  the  Bible, 
there  is  no  mention  made  of  a  female  angel.  From  the  earliest 
points  in  the  Scripture  narrative  whenever  a  pronoun  is  used  refer- 
ring to  an  angel,  or  '  messenger,'  it  is  invariably  the  masculine 
pronoun.  In  the  few  instances  in  which  angels  are  mentioned  by 
name  the  accompanying  article  or  pronoun  is  masculine.  It  was 
a  '  man's  voice '  that  Daniel  heard  '  between  the  banks  of  Ulai.' 
Balaam's  ass,  nearly  5,000  years  ago,  recognized  the  masculinity  of 
Jehovah's  emissary  '  with  the  drawn  sword.'  The  weeping  angels 
are  ihe  creation  of  the  poets;  but  had  they  not  been,  Nero  wept — 


MR.   GUTZON-BORGLUM. 

"  In  the  angel  idea,"  he  says,  "  there  is  some- 
thing pure  and  spiritual  and  clearly  beautiful, 
which  is  more  compatible  with  woman  than 
with  man." 
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and  he  was  devil  enough.     Gabriel,  presumably,  for  lack  of  a  sister 
angel,  made  the  annunciation  to  the  Virgin  Mary." 

Mr.  Borglum  admits  that  he  formed  his  idea  of  angels  from  his 
studies  in  art  rather  than  in  religion.  "  I  have  examined  more  than 
two  hundred  statues  of  these  two  angels,"  he  says,  "and  the  idea 
of  masculinity  I  can  find  in  none  of  them."     He  adds : 

"  In  the  angel  idea  there  is  something  pure  and  spiritual  and 
clearly  beautiful  which  is  more  compatible  with  woman  than  with 
man.     And  so  artists,  unanimously,  so  far  as  I  know,  while  repress 
ing  the  sex,  have  inevitably  given   to  angels  the   face,  the  form, 
and  the  indefinable  atmosphere  of  woman 

"  I  feel  that  my  studies  in  Biblical  tradition  have  been  slighted, 
but  I  am  willing  to  represent  the  two  periods  in  Christ's  life  just 
as  my  critics  suggest.  Still  I  must  insist  that  the  ancient  painters 
and  sculptors  always  represented  the  angels  in  female  form,  and  I 
feel  that  in  representing  the  two  angels  in  beauty  of  countenance 
and  chastity  of  pose  1  have  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  all  that  is 
high  and  recognized  in  ecclesiastical  art.  But  in  spite  of  this  I 
am  ready  to  amend  the  soft,  beautiful  curves  to  the  sterner  outlines 
of  the  other  sex." 

But  if  Mr.  Borglum  had  insisted  upon  preserving  the  suggestion 
of  femininity  in  his  models  he  probably  would  have  found  many  to 
defend  him.  The  popular  conception  of  an  angel  seems  to  be  that 
of  a  woman,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Baltimore  American  it  is 
now  too  late  to  disabuse  the  people  of  this  firmly  set  belief.    Thus  : 

"  The  stand  of  the  cathedr-il  clergy  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
well  taken.  The  conventional  angel  is  an  idealization.  No  one 
has  ever  seen  an  angel,  nor  has  it  been  possible  to  obtain  a  repre- 
sentation of  one  ;  therefore,  no  one  knows  what  an  angel  looks  like. 
While  there  is  a  general  similarity  in  the  figures  of  angels,  there  is 
a  wonderful  variety  in  the  expressions  of  their  faces,  some  stern, 
some  majestic,  and  very  many  having  the  tenderness  and  beauty 
of  women.  The  latter  would  seem  to  be  the  more  natural  and 
usual  expression  upon  the  faces  of  superior  beings  when  regarding 
frail  and  helpless  humanity.  The  wings  of  angels  are  entirely  ideal. 
Wiiether  they  are  supplied  with  these  appendages  or  not,  the  con- 
ventional way  of  representing  them  is  an  anatomical  monstrosity. 
Wings  attaclied  to  the  shoulder-blades  without  the  necessary 
bunch  of  muscles  to  move  them  would  be  an  impediment,  instead 
of  an  aid,  to  locomotion,  but  if  the  muscles  were  supplied  the  grace 
of  the  figure  would  be  destroyed.  To  convert  all  the  statues  and 
pictures  of  angels  into  men  would  be  to  displace  ideals  which  have 
pleased  and  comforted  the  world  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  it  is 
not  apparent  tliat  any  corresponding  good  would  result  or  any 
good  at  all.  To  put  whiskers  on  them  is  clearly  inadmissible. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  allusion  in  the  Bible  to  an  angel  with 
whiskers  :  and  now  that  the  idea  of  an  angel  has  been  firmly  fixed 
in  the  public  mind,  such  an  angel  would  be  ab.solutely  grotesque." 


THE    "SQUARE   DEAL"    IN    FOOTBALL. 

■p  NCOURAGED  to  further. effort,  perhaps,  after  stopping  the 
•L-'  slaughter  in  Manchuria,  President  Roosevelt  has  tendered 
his  mediation  for  what  the  New  York  Globe  styles  "the  ameliora- 
tion of  a  warfare  often  more  brutal  than  that  of  the  tented  field  " — 
football.  All  other  attempts  to  obtain  changes  in  the  practise  of 
football  have  failed,  and  if  the  President  brings  about  a  reform, 
the  Hartford  Times  thinks  "  he  will  render  a  service  just  as  real  as 
any  performed  in  the  course  of  his  official  duty."  On  October  9 
the  President  entertained  at  luncheon  Walter  Camp  and  Head 
Coach  "Jack  "  Owsley,  of  Yale  ;  Head  Coach  "  Bill  "  Reid  and  Dr. 
K.  H.  Nichols,  of  Harvard;  and  Prof.  John  B.  Fine  and  Head 
Coach  Arthur  Hillebrand.  of  Princeton,  and  a  long  conference  fol- 
lowed in  which  Secretary  of  State  Root  participated.  It  was 
learned  that  the  President  considered  with  them  particularly  tiie 
morale  of  the  game  with  a  view  to  eliminating  much  of  its  brutality 
if  possible.  With  the  President  and  Mr.  Root  taking  part  in  the 
conference  the  matter  assumes  an  interest  wider  than  an  affair  of 
merely  collegiate  moment.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  views  are  well  known 
since  they  were  fully  and  frankly  stated  in  a  speech  at  the  Harvard 
alumni  meeting  last  June.     He  said  then  : 

"  I  believe  heartily  in  sport.     I  believe  in  outdoor  games,  and 


I  do  not  mind  in  the  least  that  they  are  rough  games  or  that  those 
who  take  part  in  them  are  occasionally  injured.  I  have  no  sympa- 
thy whatever  with  the  overwrought  sentimentality  which  would 
keep  a  young  man  in  cotton-wool,  and  I  have  a  hearty  contempt 
for  liim  if  he  counts  a  broken  arm  or  collar-bone  as  of  serious  con- 
sequence when  balanced  against  the  chance  of  showing  that  he 
possesses  hardihood,  physical  address,  and  courage.  But  when  the.se 
injuries  are  infiicted  by  others  either  wantonly  or  of  set  design,  we 
are  confronted  by  the  question,  not  of  damage  to  one  man's  body, 
but  of  damage  to  the  other  man's  character.  Brutality  in  playing 
any  game  should  awaken  the  heartiest  and  most  plainly  shown  con- 
tempt for  the  players  guilty  of  it,  especially  if  this  brutality  is  coup- 
led with  a  low  cunning,  in  committing  it  without  getting  caught  by 
the  umpire." 

Forty -five  deaths  and  hundreds  of  serious  injuries  is  the  record 
of  football  for  the  last  five  years,  according  to  the  New  York  Her- 
ald. Of  the  forty-five  deaths  nearly  every  one  is  traced  to  "  unnec- 
essary roughness,"  or  "  rowdyism,"  as  it  has  been  popularly  called. 
Rowdyism  is  becoming  too  prominent  to  suit  the  editorial  writers. 
A  game  in  which  "Iroquois  methods,"  to  borrow  a  phrase  from 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger^  were  used,  took  place  in  New  York  be- 
tween Columbia  and  Wesleyan  on  October  7.  One  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  players  landed  on  the  back  of  a  Columbia  man  with  his  knees 
so  forcibly  as  to  render  him  insensible,  and  this  so  incensed  the 
player's  companions  and  the  Columbia  "  coach  "  that  they  plunged 
into  the  Wesleyan  eleven  to  put  them  all  out  of  the  game.  The 
riot  had  to  be  quelled  by  the  police.  This  is  classed  as  "dirty 
football  "  by  Tlie  Ledger.,  which  adds  : 

"  The  faculties  of  the  colleges  are  known  as  '  weak  brethren  ' 
when  it  comes  to  regulating  football.  College  faculties  do  not 
wish  to  be  unpopular  with  the  students,  and  they  are  not  averse  to 
the  glory  or  advertisement  which  comes  from  a  football  triumph  ; 
but  they  have  got  to  curb  the  ferocity  of  their  football  enthusiasts 
who  '  must  make  records.'  These  men  who  must  win  at  any  cost 
are,  many  of  them,  semiprofessionals,  in  spirit  at  least.  They 
come  to  college  or  are  lured  to  the  seats  of  the  higher  education 
because  of  their  prowess  on  the  ensanguined  field.  They  are  often 
low-stand  boobies,  loaded  down  with  '  conditions  '  in  their  studies. 
The  whole  college  world  stands  breathless  while  the  faculty  deter- 
mines whether  they  have  squeezed  tiirough  on  the  disreputable 
scholarly  minimum  required  of  matriculated  students  ;  and  when 
they  get  through — and  they  usually  do,  faculties  being  human  — 
they  must  make  names  for  themselves  even  if  homicide  is  to  be 
used." 

As  a  result  of  the  conference  with  the  President,  Mr.  Camp  and 
the  "Coachers"  of  Harvard  and  Princeton,  whose  word  is  virtu- 
ally law  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  athletics,  and  especially  to 
football,  have  pledged  themselves  to  the  President  to  bring  about 
a  radical  change  in  football  tactics  without  delay.  Roughness, 
holding,  and  foul  play  are  specifically  mentioned.  President  Eliot, 
of  Harvard,  thinks  that  the  President  has  tackled  a  hard  job.  "  1 1 
is  hard  to  bring  about  a  reform  through  the  very  men  who  have 
long  known  about  the  existing  evils  and  have  been  largely  respon- 
sible for  their  continuance,"  he  says,  and  adds  : 

"  The  common  justification  offered  for  these  hateful  conditions 
is  that  football  is  a  fight ;  and  that  its  strategy  and  ethics  are  those 
of  war.  One  may  therefore  resort  in  football  to  every  ruse,  strata- 
gem, and  deceit  which  would  be  justifiable  in  actual  fighting.  New 
tricks  are  always  desirable,  as  surprises.  The  weaker  man  is  ti\e 
legitimate  prey  of  the  stronger.  One  should  always  try  to  discover 
the  weakest  man  in  the  opponent's  line,  as,  for  example,  the  man 
most  recently  injured,  and  attack  him  again  and  again.  If  a  man, 
by  repeated  blows  about  the  head  and  particularly  on  the  jaw,  has 
been  visibly  dazed,  he  is  the  man  to  attack  at  the  next  onset.  If 
in  the  last  encounter  a  player  has  been  obviously  lamed  in  leg  or 
arm  or  shoulder,  the  brunt  of  an  early  attack  should  fall  on  him. 
y\s  a  corollary  to  this  principle,  it  is  justifiable  for  a  player,  who  is 
in  good  order,  to  pretend  that  he  is  seriously  hurt,  in  order  that  he 
may  draw  the  opponent's  attack  to  the  wrong  place.  These  rules 
of  action  are  all  justifiable,  and  even  necessary,  in  the  consum- 
mate savagery  called  war,  in  which  the  immediate  object  is  to  kill 
and  disable  as  many  of   the  enemy  as   possible.     To    surprise, 
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ambuscade,  and  deceive  the  enemy,  and  invariably  to  overwhelm  a 
smaller  force  by  a  greater  one,  are  the  expected  methods  of  war. 
But  there  is  no  justification  for  such  methods  in  a  manly  game  or 
sport  between  friends.  They  are  essentially  ungenerous,  and  no 
sport  is  wholesome  in  which  ungenerous  and  mean  acts,  which  eas- 
ily escape  detection,  contribute  to  victory,  whether  such  acts  be 
occasional  and  incidental,  or  habitual." 


ELEEMOSYNARY    CHARACTER   OF    LIFE 
INSURANCE, 

^T^HE  legislative  investigation  of  life-insurance  companies  in 
'  New  York  has  revealed  so  many  irregularities  of  adminis- 
tration and  such  a  warped  and  incorrigible  moral  sense  on  the  part 
of  the  managers  of  most  of  the  larger  concerns  that,  altho  the  tes 
timony  taken  so  far  has  all  been  on  one  side,  the  press  of  the  coun- 
try seem  to  take  for  granted  that  everything  charged  has  been 
proved,  and  so,  in  discussing  those  whom  the  evidence  implicates, 
they  make  as  free  use  of  opprobrious  terms  as  if  they  were  refer- 
ring to  criminals  already  convicted.  With  the  exception  of  some 
insurance  magazines  and  small  journals  they  have  not  a  defender 
of  consequence.     All  the  great  influential  newspapers  are  outspo- 


SOUR  GRAPES. 

Foxy  Judge  Parker — "  Oh,  no,  we  wouldn't  take  the  poHcy-holders'  money 
for  worlds!"  —Jack  in  the  Glen  wood  Springs  (Colo.)  Post. 

ken  against  them ;  and  the  words  they  employ  in  news  accounts, 
editorials,  and  cartoons  in  speaking  of  these  former  respected 
leaders  in  high  finance  are  so  accusative,  personal,  and  direct  that 
they  would  be  grossly  libelous  if  they  were  not  true.  But  the  press 
show  not  the  least  fear  or  expectation  of  prosecution  or  litigation. 
They  appear  to  be  confident  that  they  are  doing  a  valuable  service 
to  the  public  in  spreading  broadcast  the  evidence  of  the  wrongs 
and  rascalities  committed  by  the  ofiicials  of  insurance  companies. 
The  press  are  not  asking  for  nor  would  they  be  content  with  mere 
resignations  or  dismissals.  They  are  demanding  criminal  action, 
convictions,  and  heavy  punishment ;  and  unless  such  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  investigation,  it  becomes  more  apparent  every  day  that 
they  will  believe  that  corrupt  influences  have  been  brought  to  bear 
to  interfere  with  the  course  of  justice.  So  firmly  are  newspapers 
convinced  that  fraud  and  thievery  have  been  perpetrated  in  the 
management  of  the  larger  life-insurance  companies  that  all  at- 
tempts of  officials  to  explain  or  excuse  their  objectionable  doings 
are  greeted  with  ridicule  and  derision  or  received  with  distrust. 
Thus  the  New  York  Globe.,  in  commenting  on  a  portion  of  the  evi- 
dence offered  at  the  hearing  before  the  legislative  committee,  says : 
"  If  the  testimony  of  President  McCall,  of  the  New  York  Life, 


THE   WHOLE    DARN    1-AMILV. 

—  McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

before  the  Armstrong  committee  was  marked  by  a  tone  of  Dick- 
Turpin  boldness,  that  of  President  McCurdy  of  the  Mutual  Life 
shows  a  tone  of  Uriah-Heep  slyness.  If  one,  defiantly  confessing, 
in  effect  asks  policy-holders, '  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ? ' 
the  other  relies  upon  evasion  and  a  plentiful  flow  of  cant.  It  is 
hardly  worth  while,  when  both  spectacles  are  so  nauseating,  to  en- 
deavor to  determine  which  disgusts  the  more.  Whether  the  spirit 
be  that  of  the  audacious  highwayman  or  that  of  the  soft-footed 
sneak-thief,  it  appears  that  in  both  other  people's  money  has  been 
subtracted  from,  and  watchdogs  placed  to  guard  the  fold  have 
fallen  on  their  charge." 

These  exclamations  of  The  Globe  were  excited  by  an  interesting 
colloquy  which  occurred  at  the  hearing  between  Attorney  Charles 
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—  Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

E.  Hughes  and  the  high-salaried  President  McCurdy,  of  the  Mu- 
tual Life.  "  Do  I  understand  you,"  said  Mr.  Hughes,  "  that  you 
regard  yourself  as  charged  primarily  with  the  duty  of  extending 
insurance,  altho  it  may  be  extended  at  the  expense  of  the  policy- 
holder?"    To  which  the  $i5o,ooo-a-year  official  replied  : 

"  I  do  ;  that  is  the  view  I  take  of  a  life-insurance  company — that 
every  person  who  goes  in  is  insured  on  that  basis,  and  with  that 
obligation,  and  that  the  object  of  that  company  is  to  diffuse  itself 
as  largely  as  possible.  Every  person  ought  to  understand  that  he 
is  not  doing  it  solely  for  his  own  benefit,  but  that  he  is  participa- 
ting in  a  great  movement  for  the  benefit  of  humanity." 

This  assertion  of  the  charitable  and  altruistic  character  of  life 


"look  out  for  squalls!" 

—May  in  the  Detroit  Journal. 
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insurance,  being  quite  contrary  to  the  purposes  as  expressed  in  the 
policies  and  literature  of  the  companies,  was  so  ridiculously  sur- 
prising to  Mr.  Hughes  that  after  he  had  fully  grasped  the  situa- 
tion he  remarked:  "Treating  it  as  a  missionary  enterprise,  Mr. 
McCurdy,  the  question  goes  back  to  the  salaries  of  missionaries." 
This  dialogue  is  the  only  humorous  incident  that  has  occurred  dur- 
ing the  sitting  of  the  committee,  and  naturally  the  newspapers 
were  quick  to  take  advantage  of  it.  The  Pittsburg  Chronicle 
Telegraph  thinks  that  "  in  the  working  out  of  this  eleemosynary 
idea  it  has  not  gone  much  beyond  the  McCurdy  family  connections 
in  practise."  This  also  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  New  York 
World,  which,  after  referring  to  the  millions  of  dollars  that  the 
McCurdy  family  has  received  in  salaries  and  commissions,  says: 

"  To  accomplish  this  greater  good  Mr.  McCurdy  sacrificed  him- 
self and  his  family.  They  injured  their  constitutions,  smoking  the 
cigars  and  drinking  the  wines  which  it  was  not  good  for  the  pol- 
icy-holders to  have.  The  McCurdys  built  up  vast  country  estates 
that  the  policy-holders  might  continue  to  live  in  proper  humility. 
They  took  upon  themselves  the  burdens  of  the  policy-holders' 
prospective  sins,  on  the  principle  that  it  were  better  that  one 
family  go  wrong  than  that  the  659,544  policy-holders  of  the  Mutual 
Life  be  subjected  to  the  constant  temptation  of  having  spending- 
money  in  their  pockets." 

OPPOSING   THE   BRITISH   TREATY   WITH 

CUBA. 

A  VERITABLE  tempest  in  a  teapot  seems  to  have  been  stirred 
up  by  the  proposed  Anglo-Cuban  treaty  which  was  signed 
about  five  months  ago  and  is  now  awaiting  ratification  by  the 
Cuban  Senate.  It  is  well  known  in  Havana,  according  to  the  New 
York  Herald's  correspondent  there,  "  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  pulling  every  wire  to  defeat  the  treaty,"  the  "  Spanish, 
Cuban,  and  American  interests  alike  regard  the  treaty  as  detrimen- 
tal commercially  as  well  as  dangerous  politically,"  and  "the  Ha- 
vana press,  except  the  government  organ,  is  united  against  the 
treaty."  The  Liberals  in  Cuba  assert,  as  reported  by  the  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  New  York  Snii,  that  "the  treaty  is 
being  made  principally  because  the  party  in  power  desires  to  make 
plain  its  independence  of  this  Government."  Our  papers  do  not 
seem  to  think  that  the  signing  of  the  treaty  evidences  any  real 
hatred  against  the  United  States  even  in  those  quarters  where  it  is 
most  actively  supported.  They  simply  believe  that  political  con- 
ditions in  the  island  are  such  that  "any  twist  of  Uncle  Sam's  chin 
whiskers  "  is  now  a  popular  move,  as  the  pride  of  the  more  patriotic 
Cubans  has  finally  begun  to  rebel  against  the  tendency  of  Europe 
and  of  South  and  Central  American  countries  to  look  upon  Cuba  as 
an  impotent  adjunct  of  her  strong  Northern  neighbor  and  protector. 

The  clauses  of  the  treaty  which  are  considered  most  objectiona- 
ble from  the  American  point  of  view  are  the  ones  which  provide 
that  each  nation  shall  grant  the  other  the  "  most-favored-nation  " 
treatment,  except  in  tariff  matters  ;  and  that  merchant-  and  war- 
ships of  either  Power  may,  in  case  of  stress  or  accident,  refit  with 
munitions  and  ammunition  in  ports  of  the  other  without  more  duet> 
or  restrictions  than  are  required  from  the  otiier's  own  vessels. 
The  framers  of  the  treaty  argue  that  the  latter  clause  would  be  in- 
operative in  time  of  war,  while  the  former  is  made  harmle.ss  by  the 
specific  exception  of  tariff  matters.  They  also  recall  that  the 
United  States  is  securely  safeguarded  by  reciprocity  treaties,  and 
that  on  account  of  this  fact,  together  with  the  added  rea.son  that 
England's  trade  with  Cuba  is  insignificant,  no  favors  shown  to  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  island  would  materially  effect  American 
interests. 

This  view  of  the  case  is  of  course  not  generally  taken  by  the 
American  press,  but  nevertheless  there  are  some  papers  that  think 
that  the  grounds  of  protest  against  the  treaty  are  decidedly  tenu- 
ous. Thus  the  Springfield  Refiiibluaii  sliows  that  a  "  most-favorcd- 
nation  "  treaty  has  already  been  concluded  between  the  island  and 
Italy,declares  that  the  "  most-favored-nation  "  treatment  is  founded 


on  the  "open-door"  principle  which  the  United    States  has  so 
bravely  defended  in  China  and  the  Orient,  and  then  remarks : 

"For  some  reason  not  entirely  clear,  it  is  now  sought  to  prevent 
the  negotiation  of  more  such  treaties  by  Cuba  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, at  least  until  the  United  States  can  secure  one  which  will 
grant  special  and  exclusive  advantages  to  American  shipping.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  nothnig  to  show  that  the  Cuban-Pritish 
treaty  would  give  to  British  manufactures  special  or  preferential 
privileges  in  the  Cuban  market.  Our  reciprocity  treaty  would  not 
be  in  the  least  damaged  by  the  proposed  convention.  Why  should 
not  British  shipping  have  the  most-favored-nation  treatment  at 
Cuban  ports?  It  is  difficult  to  understand  this  agitation  against  a 
treaty  so  innocent  in  appearance.  Surely  Cuba  must  make  treaties 
if  she  is  to  establish  such  international  relations  as  always  apper- 
tain to  an  independent  nationality.  The  United  States  already  has 
four  coaling  or  naval  stations  about  the  island,  a  reciprocity  treaty 
granting  tariff  preferences  on  a  number  of  articles  of  commerce, 
and,  through  the  Piatt  amendment,  the  right  of  intervention  in  cer- 
tain contingencies  affecting  finance,  sanitation,  and  good  order. 
Why  demand  more?  The  suspicion  is  raised  that  opposition  to 
the  Anglo-Cuban  treaty  signifies  a  covert  desire  to  restrict  still 
more  Cuban  independence,  or  a  fear  that  the  extension  of  treaty 
connections  with  European  Powers,  embracing  the  most-favored- 
nation  principle,  which  is  nothing  but  that  equality  of  opportunity 
so  eagerly  sought  in  China,  may  tend  to  prevent  later  on  the  full 
absorption  of  Cuba  by  the  United  States. 

"If  these  designs  are  not  at  the  bottom  of  the  objections  made, 
and  if  our  Government  sincerely  desires  Cuban  nationality  to  en- 
joy freedom  for  its  development,  then  England  seems  the  last  na- 
tion against  whom  such  obstructions  should  be  raised.  England 
has  practically  obliterated  herself  as  an  American  power,  in  all 
that  region  south  of  Canada.  England  waived  her  rights  under 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  in  order  to  give  the  United  States  a  free 
hand  in  canal-building.  England  does  not  contest  in  the  remotest 
degree  American  supremacy  in  the  basin  of  the  Caribbean  Sea." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF. 

The  policy-holder  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well.— 77;*  New  York 
World. 

Perhaps  it  is  only  a  coincidence  that  kerosene  rose  steadily  during  the  week 
preceding  the  day  Mr.  Rockefeller  called  the  happiest  of  his  life. —  The  Chicago 
News. 

Probably.— France  and  Germany  have  come  to  an  agreement  over  Morocco. 
It  is  confidently  expected  that  ultimately  Morocco  will  also  agree. —  The  Detroit 
Journal. 

Mr.  Depew  says  he  is  opposed  to  insurance  companies  making  contributions. 
Of  course,  he  does  not  refer  to  contributions  to  individuals. —  The  Los  Angeles 
Express. 

Hereafter  the  packers  themselves  must  pay  for  the  inspection  of  meats. 
Vou  are  entitled  to  one  guess  as  to  who  will  pay  the  packers.— 7"//*  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Greene  and  Gaynor  say  that  they  e.xpect  to  receive  justice  in  the  American 
courts.  This  explains  why  they  have  been  so  unwilling  to  come  back. —  The  At- 
lanta Journal. 

There  is  still  some  mystery  about  where  much  of  the  I'"quitable  funds  went, 
but  tliere  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  policy-holders  as  to  where  it  came  from.— 
The  Washington  Star. 

"  Turn  your  thought  ujwn  the  highest  things  of  life."  said  Mr.  Rockefeller  to 
the  young  men  of  Cleveland.  And  if  they  come  too  high  form  a  trust  and  corner 
the  market.— 77/*  Detroit  Journal. 

The  man  who  succeeded  in  defrauding  a  New- York  bank  out  of  ?35g,ooo  may 
have  been  imbued  with  the  belief  that  it  was  his  duty  to  etjualize  matters  so  far 
as  possible.—  'The  Detroit  Free  J'rcss. 

The  cry  now  in  Russia  is  equality  for  all  -  dukes  and  peasants  to  be  put  on  the 
same  plane,  l-'rom  the  stories  told  about  the  dukes,  some  of  the  peasants  might 
reasonably  object.  -  The  Baltimore  American. 

There  was  a  fight  in  the  Austrian  Reichsrath  the  other  day  because  Baron 
-StornU'rg  threw  a  glass  of  water  at  Herr  Wolff.  Ilerr  \Volff  doubtless  belongs 
to  the  anarchistic  group.  -'The  Chicago Kccord-Iierald. 

A  Minnesota  census-taker  expresses  surprise  to  find  so  many  women  who 
are  no  older  tlian  they  were  five  years  ago.  It's  a  shame  to  allow  a  census-taker 
to  cover  a  territory  more  than  once.  — 7'//*  Atlanta  Constitution. 

"OuniNARiLV  my  experience  has  been  that  bears  were  not  flurried  when  I 
suddenly  came  upon  them,"  says  the  President  in  a  magazine  article.  The  bears 
probably  failed  to   recognize  him    in  his   hunting-costume.  -  77;*    Washington 

I'ost. 

Tom  Taccart's  declaration  that  the  Democratic  campaign  managers  never 
received  a  dollar  of  insurance  money  tallies  with  Mr.  McCall's  statement.  Mc- 
Call  intimated  plainly  that  tlu>  importunities  of  the  Democratic  managers  were 
fruitless.  —  The  Kansas  City  Journal. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


THE    PASSING    OF   "RIP    VAN    WINKLE." 

HOW  greatly  the  charm  of  a  simple  play  may  depend  upon  the 
genius  of  an  actor  was  vividly  manifested  in  the  appearance 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  (son)  as  "Rip  Van  Winkle  "  at  Wallack's 
Theater  in  New  York  city.  October  9.  We  are  told  that  his  as- 
sumption of  the  part  was  in  accordance  witli  his  father's  express 
wishes  ;  and  his  first  appearance  in  the  character  was  made  some 
years  ago.  The  New  York  Times,  the  morning  after  the  first 
New-York  presentation,  declared  that  "  it  was  a  dubious  experi- 
ment at  best — this  appearance  of  Jo.seph  Jefferson's  son  in  a  play 
which  the  genius  of  his  father  had  lifted  far  above  anything  which 
its  scant  merits  justified."  The  Times  does  not  indicate  that  the 
young  Jefferson  is  without  quality  as  an  actor,  but  the  "underlying 
sympathy,  the  poetic  imagination,  above  all,  the  peculiar  subtle 
artist  feeling— all  these  he  lacks." 

Those  who  have  felt  the  poetry  and  tender  graciousness  of 
Joseph  Jefferson's  pathos  and  comedy  will  appreciate  the  critic's 
further  comment : 

"  We  felt  ourselves  moved  in  the  scene  of  Rip's  return  to  his 
home — a  stranger  in  the  midst  of  his  own  people.  But  it  was  the 
tear  of  memory  that  moistened  the  eye.  That,  to-day,  is  the  great- 
ness of  Joseph  Jefferson's  RLp  Van  Winkle.  We  hear  the  old 
lines,  see  the  old  masks,  and  forget  the  present,  while  living  in  a 
fond,  regretful  recollection  of  the  past. 

"As  for  Thomas  Jefferson's  Rip  it  is  the  outward  shell.  That 
it  would  be  that,  and  nothing  more,  was  apparent  almost  at  the 
beginning.  Who  that  has  heard  it  will  ever  forget  the  note  of 
pathos  with  which  Rip  laments  Gretchen's  ill-treatment  of  his  dog 
Schneider.''  who  could  avoid  the  catch  in  the  throat  on  the 'I'd 
rather  she'd  beat  me  than  my  dog'. -^  We  never  saw  Schneider,  but 
we  always  felt  certain  that  there  was  a  Schneider.  And  we  were 
nearly  as  much  cut  up  about  his  death  as  was  old  Rip  Van  Winkle 
himself. 

"But  not  so  last  night." 

The  New  York  Tribune  was  inclined  to  take  Thomas  Jefferson 
more  seriously  as  an  actor,  while  regarding  the  play  "  which  was 


the  crowning  work  of  Joseph  Jefferson's  life  "  as  dead.     The  Trib- 
une''s  critic  continues : 

"It  is  a  masterpiece  that  hangs  only  in  the  gallery  of  memory, 
and  Thomas  Jefferson,  his  son,  has  copied  the  masterpiece,  copied 
it  faithfully  and  lovingly  and  intelligently,  and  set  it  forth  to  view. 
But  it  is  only  a  copy  !  That  is  the  result  of  the  inevitable  compar- 
ison— the  realization  that  it  is  only  a  copy. 

"When  that  realization  has  come,  however,  it  is  pleasant  to  pass 
on  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  younger  man's  by  no  means  slender 
powers,  to  feel  the  charm  which  he,  too,  undoubtedly  possesses, 
especially  in  the  later  scenes,  when  pathos  rather  than  humor  is 
called  for.  His  physical  resemblance  to  his  father  is  striking,  tho 
his  face  is  far  less  noticeably  that  of  the  comedian.  .  .  .  The 
witchery  which  the  elder  player  exerted  to  such  an  extent  in  the 
early  scenes  that  he  won  choking  pity  when  he  was  driven  from 
home,  the  younger  player  has  not  the  personality  or  the  art  to 
exert;  but  the  pathos  of  his  waking,  the  grimmer  humor  of  those 
later  scenes,  he  could  and  did  indicate  with  sure  and  natural  art. 
All  comparisons  aside,  he  is  no  mean  Rip." 

For  the  setting  of  the  play  as  presented  in  the  revival,  the  New 
York  Sun  has  only  praise.  "The  true  Jeffersonian  simplicity  was 
everywhere  preserved,"  says  the  critic.  "The  effect  was  most 
fortunate  as  regards  externals.  In  several  scenes  the  old  illusions 
were  not  disagreeably  revived."   Then  follows  the  frank  statement : 

"  But  the  face  of  the  son  quite  lacks  the  well-remembered 
quaintness  and  arch  distinction.  His  voice  lacks  the  crispness, 
his  eye  the  sparkle,  that  never  deserted  the  elder  Rip  to  his  dying 
day.  The  mellow  sunlight  of  the  old  humor,  the  melting  tender- 
ness of  the  old  pathos,  are  clouded  and  subdued.  There  were 
times  when  very  melancholy  memories  obtruded.  We  are  not, 
then,  so  soon  forgot.  But  why  enlarge  on  the  fact  that  a  copy  is  a 
copy?  As  far  as  the  performance  had  merit,  it  was  that  of  an  ex- 
ternally faithful  replica.  So,  here's  to  Jefferson's  health,  and  to 
his  family's  !     May  they  all  live  long  and  prosper  !" 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  points  out  that  the  new  Jeferson 
was  "revealed  as  a  successor,  not  an  inheritor."  "The  plain 
truth  is,"  The  Post  asserts,  "  that  the  younger  Jefferson,  altho  in 
many  respects  a  veritable  image  of  his  sire,  is  nevertheless  but  a 
feeble  reflection  of  him." 


JOSEPH  JEFFERSON   AS  "RIP   VAN   WINKLE." 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON,   HIS  SON,  IN   THE  SAME  PART. 


A   "RIP"   WHO    FAILED  TO   WAKE    UP. 
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FATE   OF   THE    UNILLUSTRATED    MAGAZINE. 

THE  demise  of  Longman's  A/agasini',  ^iter  a.  life  of  twenty- 
three  years  of  unblemished  reputation,  has  brought  up  rather 
sharply  the  question  whether  a  magazine  can  live  to-day  on  liter- 
ary excellence  alone,  or  whether  it  must  have  recourse  to  the 
aid  of  pictures.  Mr.  C.  J.  Long- 
man, the  editor,  seems  to  think  that 
the  public  demands  pictures.  "  The 
times  have  changed,"  he  says  in  his 
valedictory  editorial  in  the  last  issue, 
and  ■*  tiie  endeavor  to  keep  up  a  high 
literary  standard  is  nowadays  not 
sufficient."  The  competition  for  the 
favor  of  "  the  sixpenny  public  "  is  be- 
coming very  .severe,  and  the  "maga- 
zines and  papers  depending  largely 
upon  their  illustrations  "  are  "  crowd- 
ing the  others  out."  "No  doubt," 
he  adds,  it  would  "  have  been  possi- 
ble for  Longman'' s  Jfagacine  to  fol- 
low the  prevailing  fashion,"  but  he 
intimates  that  its  readers  "  would 
perhaps  have  disliked  the  change," 
while  he  himself  could  not  "  hope 
for  success  in  editing  a  magazine  of 
the  newer  description."  Long//ian''s 
Magazine  hozsitd.  a  list  of  contribu- 
tors such  as  are  usually  associated 
with  financial  success — such  as  Rud- 
yard  Kipling,  Thomas  Hardy,  and 
Rider  Haggard — and  the  London 
Academy  remarks  that  "  such  work 
miglit  have  been  expected  to  make 
the  fortune  of  any  publication." 

Since  the  demise  of  Lu>ngman's, 
Macmillan  announces  that  the  mag- 
azine owned  by  that  firm  will  be  re- 
duced to  sixpence,  and  henceforth 
utilized  to  advertise  the  books  pub- 
lished by  them.  A  third  London 
magazine  of  the  old  school  will  end 
existence  in  its  present  form  and  ap- 
pear hereafter  as  one  complete  story 
every  month. 

The  Academy,  being  a  publica- 
tion of  the  old  school  itself,  is  natu- 
rally anxious  to  find  some  solution 
for  the  change  of  taste  in  maga- 
zine literature.  Altho  battling  for 
its  own  life,  it  faces  the  subject  cheerfully.      It  observes: 

"  For  some  time  past  it  has  been  evident  to  those  who  take  note 
of  literary  changes  that  the  old  style  of  magazine  was  becoming 
obsolete,  and  being  supplanted  by  one  more  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  huge  crowd  which  has  been  recruited  to  the  reading  public 
by  a  more  general  system  of  education.  The  public  is  continually 
changing,  and  prosperity  can  only  come  to  tho.se  who  keep  a  care- 
ful watch  on  its  development,  and  are  ever  ready  to  meet  it. 
There  is  no  standing  still.  The  publication  which  does  not  go  on- 
ward must  inevitably  fall  back.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  a  very  great 
gap  will  be  left  in  the  periodical  literature  of  (ireat  IJritain  bv 
what  practically  means  the  obliteration  of  a  style  of  magazine 
once  extremely  popular,  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider 
whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  found  a  new  magazine  which 
would  at  once  iiave  a  fair  chance  of  conimeniai  success  and  yet 
appeal  to  the  I'ii/e  of  the  literary  world." 

One  very  important  fact  stated  by  T/ie  Acadeniv  is  that : 

"the  traditions  of  yesterday  count  for  nothing,  or  next  to  noth- 
ing, with  .1  public  that  is  continually  fluctuating,  and  tin-  truth  of 


I'hotoerHph  by  Frederick  Kfppel  A  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"  LOVE  AND   DEATH." 

"  The  idea  of  death  was  a  very  constant  idea  with  Watts." 


the  matter  is  that  to  do  anything  successfully  it  is  necessary  to  the 
man  in  control  of  the  enterprise  to  rise  every  morning  with  his  head 
clear  of  tradition;  that  is.  he  must  re.solve  to  do  nothing  without 
a  better  reason  than  that  it  was  done  yesterday  and  the  day 
before." 
A  second  interesting  suggestion  from  this  staid  English  p-iriodi- 

cal  is  that  "  the  chief  aim  in  our  ideal 
periodical  would  be  to  print  tiie  un- 
expected," and  it  goes  on  to  say  : 

"To  obtain  this  freshness  one 
superstition  to  be  got  rid  of  is  that 
attaching  to  great  names.  At  the 
moment  editors  are  too  much  domi- 
nated by  them.  In  a  great  many 
cases  the  writer  of  repute  has  only 
to  attach  his  name  to  a  composition 
to  be  quite  sure  that  it  will  be  ac- 
cepted. Perhaps  it  would  be  more 
true  than  charitable  to  insinuate  that 
too  often  the  editor  has  not  the  ca- 
pacity to  form  an  independent  judg- 
ment, and  is  obliged  to  go  by  the 
repute  in  which  his  would-be  con- 
tributor stands.  But  to  do  this  is 
only  to  follow  along  the  path  which 
has  so  often  before  led  to  disas- 
ter. .  .  .  The  ideal  editor  of  the 
first-class  magazine  of  the  future 
will  not  only  have  capacity  and  in- 
dependence of  his  own,  but  will  have 
faith  in  the  existence  of  a  body  of 
readers  who  will  be  able  to  appreci- 
ate the  best  that  he  can  provide." 

The  New  York  E^'ening  Post 
thinks  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
have  brought  Longman  s  into  line 
by  furnishing  the  usual  catch-public 
features,  and  it  satirically  suggests 
the  following  practically  useful  meth- 
ods- 

"  A  large  blotch  of  scarlet  or  crude 
blue,  or  the  face  of  a  simpering  girl, 
on  the  cover  will  catch  the  eye  of 
purchasers  as  they  are  rushing  for 
train  or  ferry — every  editor  knows 
that.  Should  the  reader  find  nothing 
that  he  cares  for  within  the  covers, 
it  matters  little ;  that  streak  of  color 
acts  with  hypnotic  effect  on  his  brain. 
Or,  it  the  contents  are  to  be  consid- 
ered, the  proper  material  is  near  at 
hand.  Half  a  dozen  full-page  pic- 
tures of  actresses  in  raw  tints,  a  few 
photographs  of  '  the  old  homestead  ' 
taken  with  blurred  outlines  so  as  to  look  '  artistic,'  and  the  princi- 
pal work  is  done.  As  for  text,  the  supposed  confession  of  any  one 
who  is  poor  and  honest  or  rich  and  treacherous  will  carry  a  long 
way  ;  and  there  is  always  the  .sensational  story.  I5ut  still  more  im- 
portant than  confession  or  fiction  is  the  little,  seductive  editorial 
note  under  the  title,  which  confides  to  the  reader  how  the  article  was 
obtained,  and  tells  him  some  notable  fact  about  the  author.  All 
this  is  .so  regular  tliat  it  might  seem  to  be  done  by  machine;  the 
real  brain  work,  of  course,  goes  on  in  tiie  advertising  room." 

Tltc  Post  thinks  that  our  magazines  are  degenerating  under  the 
"six-penny  and  ten-cents-read-me-quick  rule,"  and  that  oven  those 
who  grumble  about  the  quality  of  these  magazines  are  drawn  to 
tiuir  purchase  by  the  "hypnotic  effect  of  the  illustrations."  In  a 
liltlf  limely  moralizing  at  the  end  of  its  article  The  J'ost  decides 
that  in  the  cheap  modern  magazines 

"this  impudent  display  of  .sensationalism  means  the  obscuring 
and  ruin  of  much  that  was  modest  and  filled  with  ciuiet  charm. 
.Nor  does  any  sign  show  itself  tliat   the  public  uses  the  lower  as 
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stepping-stones  to  the  higher.  There  is  a  simple  taste  of  ignor- 
ance, there  is  a  refined  taste  of  culture  ;  and  it  is  not  so  difficult  to 
pass  directly  from  one  to  the  other.  But  it  is  an  absurdity  to  sup- 
pose that  the  taste  can  be  trained  by  what  is  vulgar  and  vicious." 


THE   NOTE   OF   MELANCHOLY    IN   WATTS'S 

GENIUS. 

RUSKIN'S  remark,  that  Watts  was  a  great  artist  ruined  by 
studying  the  Greeks,  does  not  seem  to  be  indorsed  by  Mrs. 
Russell  Harrington,  his  friend  and  pupil,  who  makes  an  intimate 
and  illuminating  study  of  his  genius  in  a  new  book  of  reminis- 
cences of  the  great  painter.  In  her  opinion,  his  instinctive,  uncon- 
scious genius  was  Celtic,  shown  in  the  note  of  melancholy  and 
mystery  that  appears  in  his  best  work.  We  derive  from  her  that 
what  he  owed  the  Greeks  was  the 
spirit  of  his  rendering,  "  the  se- 
renity of  form,"  while  the  content 
of  his  work  was  interfused  with 
a  feeling  Celtic  in  its  nature. 
His  perceptions,  she  says,  "went 
into  the  unrecognized  crevices  of 
the  psychic  realm  :  that  realm  in 
which  the  Celtic  and  Slav  natures 
revel."     To  quote  : 

"  There  is  much  in  common  be- 
tween the  genius  of  the  Slav  and 
the  Celt.  Nietzsche  went  so  far 
as  to  trace  a  similarity  in  the  ori- 
gin of  their  languages.  I  feel 
much  of  the  finest  Slav  music, 
which  arouses  such  enthusiasm 
in  our  modern  music-loving  na- 
tures, to  be  in  the  same  strain  as 
that  of  Watts's  genius.  Tchai- 
kovsky's tragic  symphony  and 
Watts's  '  Sic  Transit '  touch  the 
same  chord  of  profound  imper- 
sonal melancholy,  the  intense  and 
deep  interest  of  both  works  lying 
beyond  the  circumstances  of  the 
human  lot  alone,  touching  these 
vaguer  mysteries  which  fioat  be- 
tween the  spiritual  and  the  earthly 
conditions  of  the  soul,  recognized 
by  the  word  psychic 

"  But  the  other  day  I  realized 
how  identical  is  one  strain  in  the 
art  of  the  Slav  and  of  the  Celt. 
I  was  listening  in  the  gallery  in 
Leighton's  studio  to  a  fine  rehear- 
sal of  Tchaikovsky's  splendid  trio 
for  pianoforte  and  strings.  Close 
to  me  was  a  cast  of  Watts's '  Cly- 
tie.'  How  intimately  connected 
seemed  the  feeling  of  the  two 
great  works  !  As  the  sounds  rose 
and  I  looked  intently  at  the  '  Cly- 
tie,'  so  full  of  yearning,  passion- 
ate, lingering  unrest,  each  crea- 
tion seemed  to  add  something  of 
meaning  to  the  other.  Two  sis- 
ter-spirits speaking  in  music  and 
sculpture:  the  same  strain  of 
mysticism  and  melancholy,  alike 

in  composer  and  sculptor,  uniting  in  creating  one  and  the  same 
deep  impression." 

The  Celtic  nature  is  melancholy  and  secretive  and  its  real  sensi- 
tiveness is  kept  under,  points  out  the  writer.  Its  melancholy  is 
almost  unexplained  to  itself,  and  it  turns  naturally  to  thoughts  of 
death.  These  traits  are  found  in  their  purest  expression  in  that 
specimen  of  the  race  produced  in  the  Breton  peasant.  All  of  these 
traits  were  present  in  Watts,  tho  between  him  and  the  Breton  peas- 


ant the  differences  were  compounded  of  the  materials  of  which 
genius  is  made.     Says  the  writer: 

"The  idea  of  death  was  a  very  constant  idea  with  Watts.  It 
was  not  merely  a  fact  to  his  mind,  it  was  a  stirring  interest,  and 
had  in  it  the  power  of  moving  his  most  creative  impulses.  Over 
and  above  his  Celtic  temperament  there  was  in  his  nature  so  much 
besides.  Tho  doubtless  a  very  sensitive  instrument  on  which  oth- 
er individualities  played,  which  aroused  by  their  stimulating  influ- 
ence the  development  of  his  own  creative  power,  his  temperament 
was  allied  to  a  searching  intellect,  subtle  powers  of  reasoning,  and 
the  traditions  of  an  early  strict  religious  training ;  above  all,  to 
that  rare  mold  in  human  nature  we  call  genius,  which  sees,  appre- 
hends, and  comprehends  instinctively  a  further,  completer  point  of 
vision  in  things  than  does  the  ordinary  man  or  woman.  Genius  is 
peremptory,  the  Celtic  temperament  is  diffident,  secretive,  and  in- 
tensely tho  shyly  emotional.  With  his  finely  pointed,  subtly  dis- 
tinguishing brain  Watts  discerned 
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every  weakness  in  himself.  He 
fought  strenuously  against  out- 
side influences  diverting  his  own 
constancy  of  purpose  and  deter- 
mined aims,  and  yet  he  felt  the 
necessity  of  feeding  his  genius 
by  outside  influences.  Watts 
might,  and  indeed  did,  feed  much 
on  the  vitality  of  others,  but  such 
vitality  was  but  added  fuel  to  a 
fire  which  burnt  in  his  own  crea- 
tive imagination,  his  own  fervent, 
individual  temperament,  the  tem- 
perament of  the  Celt.  It  was  the 
something  indefinite  which  ex- 
plains itself  but  in  part,  tho 
reaching  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
mystery  in  all  things  that  stirred 
most  deeply  his  imagination, 
those  questioning  notes  reflecting 
the  pathetic  contrasts  in  life 
rather  than  definite  themes 
weighted  with  solemn  fate,  such 
as  the  Greeks  commemorate  in 
their  tragedies.  The  melancholy 
note  in  the  art  of  the  Slav  and  of 
the  Celt  is  left  loose  ended,  a  note 
of  unexplained  sadness,  such  a 
one  as  forms  the  inner  thread  of 
the  wild,  reckless  bursts  in  Slav 
music.  The  upper  surface  may 
be  gay  and  fearlessly  abandoned, 
but  the  ground-work  is  a  mystery 
and  a  wailing.  It  is  the  contrast 
of  sad  and  gay,  the  story  of  all 

the  world's  real  life 

"  So  in  Watts's  painting.  Be- 
hind the  sensuous  glory  of  color, 
the  richness  of  texture  and  qual- 
ity, the  serenity  of  Pheidian  form, 
we  find  aw^eird,  melancholy  note. 
In  his  greatest  pictures  that  note 
belongs  to  the  theme  as  well  as 
to  the  feeling.  In  the  '  Sic  Tran- 
sit'  we  have  the  triumph  of  his 
art.  Here  there  is  no  rift  rent 
in  the  sky — nothing  to  lift  off 
the  brooding  melancholy  of  the 
theme,  no  hint  to  lead  the  thought 
upward  from  the  transitory  to  the 
eternal.     After    the    first  '  Love 

and  Death  '  was  painted  I  often  pleaded  for  the  further  theme, 

'  Love  Triumphant.' 

"It   came   at  last,    but   compared   to  the   'Love  and    Death,' 

'  Love  Triumphant'  was  a  failure.     The  love  who  was  defeated, 

overpowered  by  the  stride  of  death,  was  a  glorious,  passionate, 

pathetic  love;  and  death,  the  inevitable,  was  solemn  and  grand. 
"The  unanswered  question,  the  mystery  of  existence,  had  more 

power  to  stimulate  the  imagination  of  the  Celt  than  had  the  glory 

and  the  joy  of  a  fixed  faith." 
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GEORGE    BERNARD    SHAW   ACCUSED    OF 
DULNESS. 

IF  the  accusation  that  George  Bernard  Sliaw  lacks  the  moral 
sense  roused  him  to  such  a  furious  retort  as  the  one  noticed  in 
these  columns  October  7,  it  is  hard  to  predict  what  he  will  say 
when  he  reads  the  verdict  of  the  New  York  dramatic  critics  on  his 
latest  and  very  "  topnotch  "  drama,  "John  Bull's  Other  Island." 
They  find  it  tedious.  There  are  "  interminable  wastes  of  talk  "  in 
it.  says  TAi-  Trihrme ;  and  The  Times,  before  proceeding  to  a 
rather  complimentary  notice,  explains  that  Mr.  Shaw  is  not  to  be 
judged  by  ordinary  standards.  The  Sun  says  that  the  "better" 
half  of  the  audience  "was  frankly  mystified,  except  at  rather  infre- 
quent intervals  :  while  the  larger  half,  after  a  courageous  effort  to 
laugh,  relapsed  into  long  and  sullen  silences."  The  same  critic 
adds :  "  The  emotions  he  portrays  are  bloodless,  and  his  charac- 
ters are  mere  puppets — badly  dangled  at  that.  Character  degen- 
erates into  the  flattest  and  most  obvious  exploitations  of  carica- 
tured types;  and  the  love  affair,  instead  of  giving  body  to  the  play 
as  a  play,  is  inexpressibly  painful,  even  revolting." 

All  this  is  a  new  accusation  against  the  brilliant  essayist  and 
playwright  who  declared,  "  I  have  .  .  .  wit  in  my  head,  skill  in 
my  hand,  and  a  higher  life  for  my  aim."  The  present  play  was  so 
popular  in  London  that  it  demanded  five  matinees  a  week,  and 
came  heralded  as  the  author's  banner  production.  The  critics 
experience  difficulty  in  sketching  the  plot,  and,  indeed,  it  seems  to 
be  mainly  an  interpretation  of  British  and  Irish  character,  with 
remarks  on  political  questions  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Alan 
Dale  describes  the  "movement"  of  the  play  thus  in  The  Atneri- 
can  : 

"  For  more  than  three  solid  hours  we  sat,  in  our  theater-faces, 
and  listened  to  an  Englishman  and  an  Irishman  holding  forth  on 
Tariff-reform  League,  Nationalists,  Separatists,  Protective  Tariff, 
Free  Trade,  the  Disestablished  Church,  the  principles  of  the  Lib- 
eral party,  Home  Rule,  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Tories,  the  Unionists, 
the  House  of  Commons,  and— presumably — Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's 
own  conception  of  the  Trinity. 

"It  was  not  gay.  The  Irishman  had  one  theory  ;  the  English- 
man knocked  it  down.  The  Englishman  had  another  theory;  the 
Irishman  pulverized  it.  This  went  on  with  dizzy  persistence, -but 
those  who  waited  for  the  end  found  nothing  settled.  It  was  all 
admirably  impartial,  but  it  was  a  '  tie.'  Mr.  Shaw  gave  the  Eng- 
lishman and  the  Irishman  a  black  eye  apiece,  and  seemed  to  revel 
ghoulishly.  But  it  was  not  amusing,  and  it  was  not 'play.'  It 
was  ineffably  tedious,  insufferably  drawn  out." 

The  same  critic  says  this  play  puts  the  Shaw  enthusiasts  to  "  the 
severest  test  to  which  they  have  ever  been  subjected,"  and  he 
adds : 

"  There  were  moments  last  night  when  the  sight  of  a  Garrick-full 
of  well-dressed  people,  all  anxious  for  bright,  intellectual  fodder, 

sitting  in  befuddled  be- 
wilderment during  the 
presentation  of  a  thick, 
glutinous,  and  impenetra- 
ble four-act  tract,  was  too 
ludicrous  to  contemplate 
seriously.  It  was  a  .sar- 
donic joke  on  the  public. 
1 1  was  a  riddle,  and  there 
was  no  answer.  You  gave 
it  up  long  before  it  gave 
itself  up. 

THK  uNKi.NUEST  CUT  OK  ALL.  "  Thc  fun  was  that  this 

-Maybell  in  the  Brooklyn /•.'(f^/ff.       big  audience,  buoyed  up 

with  the  hope  of  giddy 
paradox,  genial  '  Shaw-isms,'  and  the  lovely  sensation  of  topsy- 
turvyism  that  may  be  compared  to  a  mental  loop-the-loop,  had 
been  gathered  in  under  false  pretenses.  They  obtained  neither 
a  play  nor  an  intellectual  feast  of  idea.  They  sat  doing  penance 
for  their  sins.  It  was  a  penitential  evening,  that  began  early  and 
ended  late." 


FREDERICK   B.   LOOMIS,  PH.D., 

Professor  of  biology  in  Amherst  College,  who 
empasizes  the  importance  of  Greek  for  the  scien- 
tific student. 


GREEK    FOR   THE    SCIENTIFIC    STUDENT. 

FREDERICK  B.  LOOMIS,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  biology  in 
Amherst  College,  makes  some  interesting  points  in  advoca- 
cy of  Greek  for  the  scientific  student.  Writing  in  the  New  York 
Independe)it.  he  states  that  his  experience  in  teaching  biology  has 
convinced  him  that  the 
classical  students  do  a 
better  grade  of  work  in 
the  subject  than  do 
the  scientific.  All  his 
classes,  we  read,  are 
composed  of  a  mixture 
of  both  sorts,  "  and  dur- 
ing the  first  three  years 
the  scientific  students 
were  given  a  half-year 
of  zoology  before  the 
classicals  came  in  with 
them,  the  latter  even 
with  the  handicap  doing 
as  good  or  better  work." 
The  chief  difference,  he 
states,  is  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  work  pre- 
sented, "  the  tendency 
being  for  the  classicals 
to  turn  out  more  accu- 
rate and  thorough  re- 
sults." He  attributes 
this   superiority    to  the 

mental  discipline  enforced    by  the    study  of  Greek.     We  quote 
further: 

"  It  is  the  writer's  belief  that  this  is  due  to  the  better  training 
obtained  by  the  study  of  a  language  like  Greek  than  is  possible 
from  a  modern  language.  There  are  two  main  reasons  why  the 
Greek  is  the  better:  the  first  inherent  in  the  language,  due  to  its 
greater  complexity  and  yet  exact  usage ;  the  second  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  two  are  taught,  the  French  or  German  being  taught 
with  the  literary  and  artistic  use  emphasized.  The  second  reason 
may  be  left  with  the  mere  statement,  usually  agreed  to,  that  the 
French  and  German  are  not  as  thoroughly  taught  in  the  secondary 
schools  as  are  the  Greek  and  Latin.  Turning  to  the  first  reason, 
in  Greek  there  are  for  nouns,  adjectives,  and  participles  3  declen- 
sions, and  in  each  3  numbers,  3  genders,  and  5  cases,  each  with 
its  ending;  for  verbs  there  are  3  voices,  5  moods,  7  tenses,  and  3 
numbers.  This  complexity  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of 
the  modern  languages,  and  when  a  student  works  out  Greek  sen- 
tences, extracting  from  each  word  its  exact  meaning  by  focusing 
on  it  this  considerable  number  of  tests,  he  can  not  but  concentrate 
his  thought.  This  taking  of  a  word,  and  from  each  modification  of 
its  ending  drawing  a  correct  conclusion,  is  the  sort  of  training  which 
develops  accuracy,  which  is  the  requisite  of  a  natural  science. 
There  is  so  much  in  such  a  .science  as  zoology  which  attracts  the 
attention  and  is  of  popular  interest  that  the  tendency  is  to  learn 
merely  statements  about  the  animals.  This,  however,  does  not 
train  the  mind  or  develop  a  scientific  thinker.  Both  are  done  by 
taking  a  fact  and  focusing  on  it  the  wealth  of  other  facts  and  prin- 
ciples until  a  logical  conclusion  is  reached  in  regard  to  the  relation 
and  bearing  of  the  particular  feature." 

"  The  weakness  of  the  mass  of  the  so-called  scientific  students," 
he  asserts,  "  is  their  inability  to  concentrate,  also  the  tendency  to 
be  easily  satisfied."  The  mental  exercise  in  acquiring  Greek,  he 
claims,  is  as  much  superior  to  the  mental  exercise  in  acquiring 
French  or  German  "  as  swimming  is  superior  to  walking  as  a  phys- 
ical exercise." 


Jerome  K.  Jerome,  who  has  come  to  America  to  lecture,  was  asked  by  a 
representative  of  a  New  York  paper  if  he  did  not  fear  to  lay  his  brand  of  humor 
before  an  American  audience.  "  Vouns;  man,"  he  replied,  "  I  have  faced  a  Scotch 
audience  on  a  damp  night,  and  now  I  fear  no  foe." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


THE   ABSENT-MINDED    MAN. 

ABSENT-MIxMDEDNESS,  as  a  special  phase  of  what  the 
author  calls  "  lapses  of  consciousness,"  is  treated  in  an  arti- 
cle on  such  lapses  contributed  to  The  Popular  Science  Monthly 
(New  York,  October)  by  Prof.  Joseph  Jastrow,  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  The  object  of  the  article,  as  he  states  it,  is  "  to  set 
forth  the  range  of  certain  common  and  normal  types  of  thought 
and  conduct  that  reach  expression  without  the  usual  and  attentive 
guidance  of  consciousness."  Such  subconscious  direction  of  what 
we  think  and  say  and  do,  the  writer  tells  us,  plays  a  constant  part 
in  the  ordinary,  and  occasionally  in  the  extraordinary,  operations 
of  the  mind.  Such  lapses  appear,  for  instance,  when  a  man  car- 
ries out  unconsciously  a  more  or  less  suitable  act,  from  habit  (a 
"  motor  lapse  "),  or  when  a  discarded  habit  is  unintentionally  re- 
sumed, which  Professor  Jastrow  calls  a  "  lapse  of  persistence." 
Revery  and  dreaming  are  analogous  states.  That  absent-minded- 
ness belongs  to  the  same  category  appears  from  Professor  Jas- 
trow's  treatment  of  it.  He  notes  that  one  of  its  most  important 
factors  is  abstraction  or  a  "  deviation  in  alertness  of  the  faculties 
from  their  normal  functioning."     He  says  : 

"A  certain  intensity  of  concentration  brings  about  a  loss  of  ori- 
entation, a  forgetfulness  of  self  and  surroundings;  the  regaining 
of  which  after  such  a  moment  of  '  rapture,' '  brown  study,'  sleep,  or 
anesthesia  is  variously  interesting.  Naturally  the  more  bizarre 
and  inconsequential  lapses  demand  such  decided  fluctuations  of 
self-adjustment  as  occur  commonly  only  in  those  by  temperament 
predisposed  thereto.  It  is  quite  prominent  how  frequently  those 
who  contribute  such  instances  admit  that  they  are  frequently  de- 
tected in  absent-minded  loss  of  self.  The  slight  or  incipient  form 
of  the  defective  adjustment  to  which  the  state  leads,  every  one  can 
appreciate  from  the  common  experience  of  consulting  one's  watch 
merely  for  one's  own  information,  and  yet  being  wholly  unable  a 
moment  later  to  tell  what  is  the  time.  Students  look  up  foreign 
words  in  the  dictionary  in  some  similar  mental  preoccupation,  and 
as  they  close  the  book,  become  aware  that  they  do  not  know  the 
equivalent  which  they  had  actually  found  and  read.  Just  how  ex- 
tensive the  loss  of  orientation  becomes  can  not  be  determined  by 
the  nature  of  the  error  which  it  induces,  but  must  be  inferred  more 
intimately  from  the  temperament  and  introspective  account  of  the 
subject  thereof.  The  man  who,  suddenly  fearful  that  he  had  for- 
gotten his  watch,  hastily  explores  the  outside  of  his  pockets,  fails 
to  feel  the  object  of  his  search,  and  a  moment  later  consults  his 
timepiece  to  see  whether  he  has  time  to  go  back  and  get  the  for- 
gotten watch,  may  be  regarded  as  suffering  from  a  decided  lapse 
of  orientation  sufficient  to  becloud  his  rational  habits.  Yet  the 
degree  of  objective  confusion  involved  in  the  following  narrative 
is  no  greater  than  in  many  others,  tho  the  context  suggests  a  de- 
cided mental  wandering.  A  young  lady,  after  the  wear  and  tear 
of  an  amateur  play,  was  returning  a  helmet  which  she  had  bor- 
rowed as  '  property,'  and,  passing  by  a  laundry,  entered,  wrote  her 
name  on  the  package,  asked  when  it  would  be  delivered,  and  was 
only  'brought  to '  by  the  astonishment  on  the  clerk's  face  when  a 
partial  unwrapping  revealed  the  nature  of  the  article.  The  same 
comment  may  be  made  upon  this  instance  as  well :  A  young  lady 
caUing  upon  her  friend  to  borrow  a  bicycle,  found  only  her  broth- 
er at  home.  The  latter  was  pleased  to  be  of  service,  brought  out 
his  sister's  bicycle,  inflated  the  tires,  then  took  the  trouser-guards 
from  his  own  bicycle,  offered  them,  along  with  the  machine  — and 
realized  that  explanation  was  hopeless.  One  also  hardly  needs  the 
confession  of  the  subject  of  the  following  lapses  that  she  is  con- 
stantly losing  herself,  particularly  under  mental  excitement,  or  ap- 
prehension, such  as  examinations  bring  in  their  train.  Knocking 
at  her  own  door  and  waiting  for  an  answer,  rubbing  one  foot  against 
the  other  and  saying,  '  Excuse  me  ' ;  sitting  in  her  room  absorbed 
in  work,  and  realizing  the  passing  of  muffled  steps  outside  the  door 
(such  as  made  by  rubber  heels  which  she  herself  wears),  she  men- 
tally comments,  '  There  goes  —  ,'  meaning  herself — such 

are  the  tales  laid  at  her  door,  which  in  substance  are  acknowl- 
edged." 

In  such  a  state  as  this  the  condition  is  similar  to  the  transitional 


stages  from  sleep  to  wakefulness,  in  which  adjustment  to  the  real 
environment  is  only  partial,  and  the  subject  is  not  able  completely 
to  control  the  dreamy,  unadjusted,  or  inwardly  absorbed  conscious- 
ness.    The  writer  goes  on  : 

"  In  such  a  condition  a  night  operator  at  a  small  railway  station, 
who  was  rarely  called  between  midnight  and  tour  o'clock  and  fre- 
quently slept  during  parts  of  these  hours,  tho  always  awakening  to 
the  combination  of  clicks  that  formed  his  personal  summons,  dozed 
off  at  midnight,  and  was  awakened  an  hour  later  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  conductor  of  a  special  train  that  had  arrived  without 
awakening  him.  The  latter  at  once  asked  him  for  his  train  orders. 
The  signal  was  displayed  preventing  any  train  from  passing  the 
station  without  stopping  for  orders  ;  on  the  desk  at  the  operating 
key  was  an  order  in  his  own  handwriting,  which  was  verified  and 
found  to  be  correct.  With  only  the  feeblest  recollection  thereof, 
the  drowsy  or  sleeping  operator  had  interpreted  and  recorded  ac- 
curately his  telegraphic  duties.  It  is  doubtless  more  likely  that  in 
such  a  half-awake  condition  the  wrong  response  would  be  made, 
such  as  that  of  an  operator  under  similar  conditions  who,  suddenly 
aroused,  went  to  an  automatic  vending-machine  and  tried  to  call 
up  the  despatcher  by  manipulating  it.  The  half-awake,  half-ori- 
entated consciousness  is  typically  not  critical,  is  satisfied  with  par- 
tial resemblances,  and  is  suggestible;  it  occupies  the  middle  ground 
between  the  lapses  arising  from  a  temporarily  sleeping  orientation 
and  the  more  serious  disturbances  sequent  to  more  fundamental 
lesions  of  consciousness." 


RADIOACTIVE   MATTER    IN   THE   AIR. 

"D  ESEARCHES  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  relation  be- 
-'- *-  tween  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  electric  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  have  been  singularly  unproductive,  and  efforts  to 
use  the  electrometer  as  an  aid  in  weather-prediction  have  there- 
fore been  failures.  Recent  investigations  carried  on  at  IMcGill 
University,  Montreal,  indicate  a  plausible  reason  for  this  failure, 
according  to  The  Electrical  World  and  Engineer  (New  York,  Sep- 
tember 2).  These  researches  appear  to  show  that  the  earth  is 
continually  exuding  a  radioactive  emanation,  electrifying  the  at- 
mosphere from  below  and  interfering  with  the  measurement  of 
charges  due  to  aerial  movement,  which  is  what  the  student  of 
weather  is  trying  to  get  at.  The  experiments  at  McGill  showed 
that  the  air  in  an  empty  water-tank  of  about  650  cubic-feet  capacity 
was  as  radioactive  as  if  it  had  contained  a  small  ascertained  pro- 
portion of  radium  bromide.     We  read  : 

"  The  deductions  from  the  measurements  are  of  much  interest. 
If  the  atmosphere  covering  the  land  surface  of  the  earth  is  as  ac- 
tive from  an  ionic  standpoint  as  the  air  in  Montreal,  for  an  eleva- 
tion of  a  kilometer,  600  tons  of  radium  bromide  evenly  distributed 
over  that  surface  would  continue  to  produce  emanation  sufficient 
to  equal  in  its  effects  those  observed  in  this  case.  Moreover,  if 
radium  salts  occur  distributed  uniformly  in  the  crust  of  the  earth 
to  an  extent  sufficient  to  account  for  the  observed  temperature 
gradient  in  the  earth,  the  layer  of  surface  soil  containing  this  small 
proportion  of  radium,  sufficient  to  ionize  the  air  to  the  observed 
extent,  would  be  only  a  few  meters  thick.  ...  It  seems  very  de- 
sirable that  the  experiments  described  should  be  repeated  in  nu- 
merous localities  over  the  globe,  both  on  land  and  sea,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  the  ionizing  properties  of  the  atmosphere  are 
uniformly  distributed,  or  whether  they  vary  from  one  region  to 
another." 

Besides  accounting  for  the  failures  to  get  satisfactory  atmos- 
pheric electric  measurements,  this  radioactivity  of  the  air  may  also, 
it  appears,  explain  the  apparent  leakage  from  some  well-insulated 
telegraph  wires.     To  quote  again  : 

"The  ordinary  telegraph  wire  is  too  poorly  insulated  at  its  sup- 
ports or  contacts  to  render  such  observations  of  much  value,  but 
lengths  of  aerial  wire  insulated  with  care,  on  oil-insulators,  might 
afford  important  material  for  scientific  investigation.  These  at- 
mospheric ions  have  so  recently  become  recognized  that  there  has 
not  been  time  to  determine  their  influence  upon  natural  laws.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  they  may  exert  an  appreciable  effect  in  the  pro- 
duction of  rain  or  take  some  share  in  the  activities  of  the  organic 
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world.  A  large  amount  of  patient  investigation  will  doubtless  be 
necessary  before  such  questions  can  be  answered ;  meanwhile, 
altiio  we  must  be  prepared  to  accept  beliefs  cautiously,  we  must 
also  be  ready  to  bid  farewell  to  all  surprise,  so  wonderful  have 
been  the  electric  revelations  of  the  past  decades." 


THE   TELEPHONE   IN    AN    AUDIENCE. 

A  TELEPHONE  installation  to  aid  persons  in  hearing  the 
voice  of  one  who  is  visibly  present  and  speaking  to  them 
may  seem  unnecessary.  It  is  so,  doubtless,  to  normal  hearers,  but 
in  the  case  of  those  who  are  partially 
deaf,  or  "  hard  of  hearing,"  it  has  been 
found  to  be  a  great  boon.  In  a  form 
devised  by  M.  R.  Hutchinson  and  called 
by  him  the  "acousticon,"  it  has  recently 
been  installed  in  a  number  of  public 
buildings  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  to 
enable  such  persons  to  listen  to  speeches, 
sermons,  and  music.  Says  a  writer  in 
77r<'  Western  Electrician  (Chicago,  Sep- 
tember 23) : 

"  Tlie  instrument  is  a  combination  of  a 
telephone,  a  microphone,  and  a  mega- 
phone, and  it  is  asserted  that  any  person 
who  has  not  lost  entirely  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  auditory  nerve  can  be  made  to  hear 
the  most  delicate  audible  sounds  by  its 
use 

"The  accompanying  photographic  re- 
productions illustrate  the  instrument  and 
its  method  of  installation.  Fig.  1  shows 
a  form  of  the  acousticon  with  two  trans- 
mitters and  a  receiver,  adapted  for  desk 

or  table  use.  Thus  made,  the  device  resembles  a  portable  cam- 
era and  collects  and  amplifies  all  the  sounds  in  an  ordinary 
room  or  office.  Fig.  2  shows  the  interior  of  the  Madison  Avenue 
Baptist  Church,  New-  York  city,  with  the  Rev.  George  F.  Pentecost, 
D.D.,  in  the  pulpit,  and  an  acousticon  with  four  transmitters  on 
the  reading-desk.  A  battery  is  concealed  beneath,  and  ordinary 
telephone  wires  convey  the  sounds  to  the  receivers  in  the  pews  in 
various  parts  of  the  church,  there  being  at  present  some  20  receiv- 
ers in  weekly  use.  Fig.  3  represents  the  interior  of  the  Hudson 
Theater,  Broadway  and  Forty-fourth  .Street,  New  York  city,  with 
the  transmitter  in  front  of  the  footlights,  and  the  wires  leading  to 
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FIG.   I.— THE  HUTCHINSON  ACOUSTICON. 


the  batteries,  and  to  seats  in  the  boxes  and  orchestra.  The  wir- 
ing is  not  so  conspicuous  as  shown  in  the  picture,  most  of  the  con- 
nections being  now  taken  through  the  various  ventilating  channels 
and  brought  up  through  the  flooring  to  the  seats.  The  wires  can 
be  taken  to  the  most  distant  part  of  the  building  and  even  to  adja- 
cent and  distant  places  over  an  ordinary  telephone  circuit." 

The  present  form  of  the  instrument,  we  are  told,  is  an  improve- 
ment on  an  earlier  type  devised  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  several  years 
ago.  This  early  form,  being  operated  by  a  storage-battery,  was 
not  adapted  for  e.xtensive  use.  A  portable  form  operated  by  a 
small  dry  battery,  was  exhibited  at  St.  Louis  in  a  shape  adapted 

for  individual  use,  and  capable  of  being 
carried  about  like  a  small  camera. 
Within  the  last  few  months  the  instru- 
ment has  been  adapted  for  use  in  public 
buildings,  and  any  number  of  receivers 
up  to  fifty  can  be  connected  with  the  en- 
larged transmitters.     To  quote  further: 

"  This  improvement  was  mainly  effected 
at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Pentecost,  whose 
wife  has  been  afflicted  with  deafness  for 
30  years,  and  during  all  that  time  had 
never  heard  her  husband's  sermons. 
One  day  last  spring  Mrs.  Pentecost  took 
her  portable  acousticon  to  church  and  was 
enabled  to  hear  the  service  with  some  de- 
gree of  satisfaction.  Then  the  doctor 
asked  why  it  could  not  be  specially  ad- 
apted for  his  church,  with  a  result  that 
the  various  improved  forms  have  been 
devised. 

"  The  acousticon  not  only  transmits  and 
amplifies  sounds,  it  also  amplifies  articu- 
lations. It  reflects  and  transmits  sounds 
on  a  compensating  principle,  intensifying 
the  softer  sounds  and  modulating  the  louder  vibrations,  so  that  the 
receivers  deliver  at  the  ear  clear  and  distinct  articulations.  Dif- 
ferent degrees  of  sound  transposition  to  meet  individual  cases 
can  be  obtained.  Any  intelligent  wireman  can  make  the  necessary 
connections  in  a  building. 

"After  being  successfully  installed  in  the  Madison  Avenue 
Church,  the  acousticon  was  put  in  at  the  Broadway  Theater,  where 
in  April  last  a  company  of  deaf-mutes  from  the  Wright  Oral  School 
were  enabled  to  enjoy  a  comic-opera  performance  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives.  Subsequently  it  was  put  in  at  the  newly-opened 
Hudson  Theater,  as  above  described.      Since  then  acousticons 
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KIG.   2.— TEST   IN   THE   MAUISON   AVKNUE   BAPTIST  CHURCH,   .N  LW    VOKK. 


FIG.  3.  — TEST   IN    TIIK    HIDSON    THEATER,    NEW    YORK. 
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ROUND  AND  SHEET  PILING   WHICH  SUPPORTS   THE  SEA-WALL. 

have  been  installed  in  public  buildings  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.  .  .  .  An  installation,  including  5c  receivers,  has 
been  ordered  for  the  Westminster  Chapel,  London,  England." 


GALVESTON'S   GREAT   SEA-WALL. 

"1^0  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  disaster  of  five  years  ago,  when 
*■  the  ocean  swept  over  the  low  island  on  which  the  city  of 
Galveston,  Tex.,  stands,  overwhelming  its  buildings  and  drowning 
men,  women,  and  children  by  scores,  a  great  wall  of  concrete  and 
granite  has  been  built,  partly  by  the  city  and  partly  by  the  Federal 
Government,  to  keep 
out  the  waves.  As 
stated  by  the  projectors, 
whose  words  are  quoted 
in  an  account  printed  in 
T/ie  Marine  Review 
(Cleveland,  Ohio),  the 
objects  of  this  wall  ^.re 
as  follows : 

"  To  protect  the  city 
from  the  force  of  the 
waves  and  currents  in 
the  severest  storms 
known  to  occur  in  the 
Gulf ;  to  protect  the 
city  entirely  from  the 
water  of  the  bay  and 
Gulf  in  all  such  storms 
as  occurred  during  the 
fifty  years  preceding 
1900;     to    prevent    the 

water  in   the  severest  storms,  such  as  the  one  of  1900,  from  ever 
reaching  a  depth  in  the  city  dangerous  to  life  or  property. 

"  While  providing  for  the  above,  to  arrange  a  filling  so  as  to  se- 
cure sufficient  elevation  for  drainage  and  sewerage." 

The  part  of  the  wall  constructed  by  the  municipality  was  begun 
October  27,  1902,  and  completed  July  29, 1904,  three  months  earlier 
than  the  contract  time.  An  extension  of  one  mile  has  been  con- 
structed by  the  United  States  Government  along  the  beach  in  front 
of  Fort  Crockett  and  the  Federal  reserve  adjoining  the  city  on  the 
west.  The  total  length  is  thus  about  four  and  a  half  miles.  The 
wall  is  16  feet  wide  at  base,  curving  to  5  feet  at  the  top.  It  is  17 
feet  above  mean  low  tide  and  i  foot  higher  than  the  highest  wa- 
ter of  the  1900  storm.     Says  the  writer  : 

"  The  sea-wall  rests  upon  a  foundation  of  four  parallel  rows  of 
round  piling  placed  at  four-foot  intervals  and  driven  to  a  depth  of 
40  feet  through  the  sand  and  piercing  into  the  clay  beneath.  In 
addition  to  this  piling  there  is  between  the  first  and  second  rows  a 
solid  continuous  sheet  piling  so  formed  as  to  make  a  tight  wall  12 
inches  thick,  extending  24  feet  below  the  surface,  which  isdesigned 
to  prevent  any  undermining  action  which  might  in  time  be  sub- 
jected to  the  wall  on  account  of  waves  and  currents  of  the  ocean. 
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PROSPECTIVE  VIEW  OF  GALVESTON  AND   THE   SEA-WALL  AFTER   IT   IS   COMPLETED 


THE   FINISHED  SEA-WALL  WITH   GRANITE   RIPRAP   IN    FRONT. 

Cast  over  the  tops  of  these  five  rows  of  piles  is  a  continuous  con- 
crete base  into  which  are  inserted  steel  reinforcing  rods  which 
extend  upward,  and  around  which  the  wall  is  formed.  In  addition 
to  these  rods,  the  foundation  is  made  with  three  key  formations 
four  inches  in  depth.  These  key  slots  run  longitudinally  through- 
out the  entire  length  of  the  construction.  Extending gulfward  from 
the  foundation  is  an  apron  riprap  of  granite  27  feet  wide  and  3 
feet  in  depth. 

"Upon  the  completed  foundation  the  sea-wall  is  cast  in  solid 
sections.  Molds  are  placed  and  the  mixture  of  cement  and  crushed 
granite  is  poured  into  them,  and  when  the  mass  has  set  the  molds 
are  removed.  So  the  work  is  carried  on,  each  part  of  the  sea-wall 
being  keyed  and  cast  into  solid  contact  with  the  next,  so  that  the 

wall,  foundation  and 
entire  construction,  is 
made  into  one  coherent 
mass  of  rock  formation 
which  hardens  with  age 
and  gradually  becomes 
indestructible.  Within 
the  wall  at  two-feet  in- 
tervals are  steel  rein- 
forcing rods  1%  inches 
by  ID  feet  long,  having 
at  either  end  a  four-inch 
washer.  These  rods  are 
placed  in  such  a  way  as 
specially  to  strengthen 
the  wall  by  binding  the 
upper  and  narrower  por- 
tion to  the  broad  con- 
struction at  the  base. 

"In  raising  the  grade 
of  the  city,  which  work 
is  now  being  so  success- 
fully carried  out,  the 
level  is  put  up  to  the  top  of  the  sea-wall,  and  along  the  space  directly 
back  of  the  sea-wall  will  be  built  a  broad  walk,  to  be  enclosed  on 
the  Gulf  side  by  a  railing  extending  along  the  edge  of  the  sea-wall. 
Next,  there  will  be  a  wide  boulevard  driveway,  bordered  by  a 
parking  of  grass  with  flowers,  palms,  and  trees.  The  walk,  drive- 
way, and  park  will  present  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  ocean, 
from  which  comes  the  balmy  health-giving  salt-water  air.  Resi- 
dences will  be  erected  along  the  boulevard  high  above  the  beauti- 
ful sea,  thus  presenting  a  charming  view  for  miles." 

The  granite  used  in  the  construction  of  the  wall  and  of  the  jet- 
ties at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  from  Granite  Mountain,  one 
of  the  largest  soHd  granite  masses  in  the  United  States,  covering 
about  150  acres.  As  much  as  500,000  tons  have  been  taken  from 
this  quarry  in  the  past  ten  years.  In  the  three  and  a  half  miles  of 
sea-wall  constructed  by  the  city,  there  have  been  used  9,900  car- 
loads of  piling,  5,200  carloads  of  concrete,  5,000  cars  of  granite 
rock,  6  carloads  of  reinforcing  rods;  in  all  20,106  carloads  of 
material.  To  handle  this  vast  amount  of  material  would  require 
1,005  trains  of  twenty  cars  each,  or  one  string  of  cars  156  miles 
long,  each  car  loaded  to  full  capacity.  The  weight  of  the  sea-w*all 
per  lineal  foot  is  40,000  pounds. 
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IDENTIFICATION    BY    "VERBAL    PORTRAIT." 

THE  course  of  instruction  in  practical  identification  by  verbal 
description,  now  obligatory  on  all  Parisian  police  inspectors, 
is  described  in  The  Scicntijic  American  (New  York,  September 
30)  by  L.  Kamakers.  The  IJertillon  system,  now  in  world  wide  use. 
enables  the  police  to  identify  any  criminal  who  may  fall  into  their 
iiands  a  second  time,  but  to  recognize  a  man  at  sight  on  a  crowded 
street  is  a  different  and  a  difficult  matter.    The  Paris  lessons  in  tlie 


tion,  but  in  most  cases  no-  known  appellation  will  suggest  itself  as 
appropriate. 

"  It  is  necessary,  then,  to  analyze,  to  separate  the  characteristics 
until  we  arrive  at  categories  which  we  can  distinguish  by  common 
words,  such  as  'small,'  '  medium.'  '  large,' etc.,  or  other  analogous 
series. 

"  Thus,  for  tlie  purpo.se  of  studying  the  form  of  the  nose,  the 
profile  of  the  organ  is  divided  into  two  perfectly  distinct  parts ;  the 
front,  extending  from  the  root  to  the  tip,  and  the  base,  extending 
from  tlie  tip  to  the  junction  of  the  nostril  with  the  cheek.  The 
different  forms  of  the  front  of  the  nose,  '  hollow,'  '  straight,'  and 
'  convex,'  may  then  be  combined  with  the  inclinations  of  the  base, 
'  upward,'  '  horizontal,'  and  '  downward.'  Besides,  for  every  form 
of  the  nose,  its  three  dimensions  vary  independently  of  each  other, 
and  are  indicated  by  a  series  of  terms,  ranging  from  *  very  small ' 
to  '  very  large. ' 

"This  method  of  instantaneous  analysis,  which  allows  the  form 
and  dimensions  of  the  nose  to  be  identified  with  precision,  has 
been  applied  to  other  parts,  especially  to  the  ear,  which  suffices  in 
itself  for  the  establishment  of  identity,  in  many  cases. 

"  The  general  contour  of  the  head,  seen  from  in  front,  also  pre- 
sents various  abnormal  forms,  and  thus  gives  valuable  assistance 
in  tlie  reconstruction  of  the  '  verbal  portrait."  " 


(''■iirl.*av  of  "  The  Scientific  American. 


A   LECTURE  ON   THE  THEORY  OF  DESCRIPTIVE  IDENTIFICATION  AT  THE 
PARIS    PREFECTURE   OK    POLICE. 

method  of  the  "  verbal  portrait,"  as  it  is  called,  are  twenty  in  num- 
ber, each  lasting  one  hour,  and  the  pupils  receive  diplomas  certi- 
fying that  they  are  qualified  to  receive  and  utilize  such  descrip- 
tions.    Says  iMr.  Ramakers: 

"  This  course  was  instituted  as  a  result  of  the  following  observa- 
tion, which  had  lieen  made  repeatedly  : 

"  An  inspector  of  police  and,  in  general,  every  person  unfamiliar 
with  the  application  of  the  '  verbal  portrait,'  tho  possessing  the 
photograph  of  an  individual,  will  pass  by  tliat  individual  without 
recognition,  if  the  photograph  is  a  few  years  old  or  if  the  general 
appearance  has  been  altered  by  a  gain  or  loss  of  flesh,  or  by 
a  change  in  the  beard  or  the  hair  or  even  the  clothes.  On  the 
other  hand,  descriptive  identification,  which  means  an  accurate  de- 
scription of  the  immovable  parts  of  tlie  fare  (foreliead.  nose,  ears, 
etc.*.  enables  those  who  are  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  method 
to  identify  a  person  with  certainty,  not  only  with  the  aid  of  a  pho- 
tograph, hut  also  simply  by  means  of  a  printed  description  of 
those  characteristics  of  the  person  in  question  which  are  out  of 
the  ordinary." 

At  Bucharest,  where  there  is  another  school  of  descriptive  iden- 
tification, the  following  experiment  was  made  very  recently  by  the 
director,  Mr.  Minovia.  At  the  departure  of  a  crowded  passenger- 
train,  the  description  of  one  of  the  passengers  was  given  to  two 
pupils,  then  at  the  front  and  rear  ends  respectively.  Pefore  the 
next  station  was  reached  the  person  had  been  recognized  and  iden- 
tified, altho  he  was  disguised  as  completely  as  possible.  The 
method  by  which  this  was  accomplished  is  based.  Mr.  Ramakers 
tells  us.  ujion  the  following  principle: 

".Suppo.se,  for  example,  that  we  wish  to  describe  the  shape  of 
the  nose  of  every  person  that  we  are  called  upon  to  meet.  The 
customary  terms,  '  straight,'  '  aquiline,"  flat,"  pug,' etc.,  enable  us 
in  some  cases  to  give  an  approximate  idea  of  the  organ  in  ques- 


HOW   ANIMALS   SLEEP. 

IN  what  posture  does  a  bear  sleep  .^  What  positions  are  assumed 
by  the  monkey,  the  elephant,  the  tiger,  during  slumber.-"  Do 
fishes  sleep?  To  answer  such  questions  as  these  one  would  ordi- 
narily be  obliged  to  search  through  many  works  on  natural  history, 
but  Mr.  A.  P^res  has  gathered  together  a  large  number  of  facts 
along  this  line  in  an  interesting  article  which  he  contributes  to  Cos- 
7)ws  (Paris).  Such  items  of  information,  he  says,  belong  to  the 
class  of  "common  things  that  nobody  knows."  Of  them  the  ordi- 
nary reader  says:  "That's  odd;  I  never  thought  of  it  before!" 
while  many  students  of  natural  history  must  confess  ignorance.  In 
the  first  place  Mr.  Peres  takes  up  the  creatures  that  sleep  standing, 
among  which,  he  tells  us,  are  included  the  ass  and  the  mule,  as 
well  as  the  elephant  and  most  of  the  other  pachyderms.  Most 
birds,  he  says,  sleep  standing  on  one  leg,  with  the  head  under  the 
wing;  .several  kinds  sleep  in  company,  like  the  wild  pigeons  of 
North  America.     Of  the  sleep  of  fish  he  writes  : 

"  Fish  have  a  density  so  nearly  that  of  water  that  they  can  rest 
quietly  on  sand  or  gravel  without  apparent  effort.  Are  they  asleep.' 
Probably  ;  tho  they  do  not  shut  their  eyes.  At  the  beginning  of 
evening,  for  instance,  the  gudgeon  chooses  a  sandy  spot  between 
stones  and  remains  there,  facing  the  current,  its  body  resting  on 
the  lower  lobe  of  the  tail  and  on  its  pectoral  and  ventral  fins.  .  .  . 
It  is  probable  that  it  assumes  the  same  position  in  winter  and  re- 
mains in  it  until  spring,  hibernating.  The  barbels  and  breams 
sleep  in  companies,  like  the  gudgeon,  but  on  a  muddy  bottom  ;  the 
pike  sleeps  in  summer  near  the  bank,  at  the  surface,  where  the 
sunlight  can  reach  it;  the  carp  keeps  near  the  bottom;  the  eel 
hides  in  holes  that  it  makes  near  the  bank.  The  observation  of 
sea  fish  is  more  difficult,  as  may  be  imagined  ;  it  is  now  agreed 
that  herrings,  mackerel,  and  other  .so  called  migratory  fish  pass 
the  winter  at  the  bottom  in  a  kind  of  lethargy.  Do  tiiey  adopt  the 
gudgeon's  position.''  Perhaps,  tho  Pl^ville  le  Peley  has  seen  thou- 
sands of  mackerel  half  buried  in  the  mud.  holding  their  tails  up 
vertically  above  it. 

"  Batrachians  sleep  sitting,  with  the  head  in  the  air  ;  the  toad 
sleeps  by  day.  in  holes  or  under  rocks,  and  retires  under  ground 
for  the  winter.  He  burrows  backward,  his  hind  feet  and  the  end 
of  his  body  serving  to  dig  the  hole,  while  he  pushes  with  his  fore- 
feet. The  marsupials  are  generally  forced  by  the  shape  of  their 
bodies  to  sleep  sitting ;  the  phalanger  fox  sleeps  in  a  crouching 
posture,  the  head  between  the  forefeet.  .  .  .  The  lemurs  .  .  .  also 
crouch,  with  the  long  liushy  tail  around  the  hind  feet.  With  the 
chimpanzees  and  other  apes  the  hair  on  the  upper  arm  and  the 
forearm  grows  in  opposite  directions;  this  .serves  to  protect  the 
animal  more  effectively  from  the  rain,  when  he  sleeps  crouching 
in  the  thick  woods  or  in  the  brush  with  his  arms  folded  and  pressed 
against  the  body.  The  orang  takes  his  siesta  with  bent  back,  head 
hanging  on  his  chest,  and  sometimes  holding  to  a  branch  by  one 
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of  his  extended  arms,  but  generally  with  both  arms  hanging  by  his 
sides. 

"  Penguins  and  pelicans  also  rest  in  a  sitting  posture  ;  a  whole 
flock  takes  refuge  under  a  projecting  rock,  the  beak  resting  on  the 
breast,  or  with  neck  bent  to  allow  it  to  rest  on  the  back. 

"The  hare  does  not  sleep  with  open  eyes,  as  has  been  wrongly 
asserted,  for  its  pupils  are  hermetically  closed  during  sleep. 

"The  crocodile  and  the  caiman  repose  on  the  ground  on  the  en- 
tire ventral  surface  ;  lizards  sleep  with  eyes  shut  and  mouth  open. 
Turtles  naturally  take  the  same  position,  the  land  varieties  in  dry 
grass  or  in  a  shallow  burrow  ;  the  marine  ones  at  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  on  which  they  float.  This  is  the  moment  chosen  for  catching 
them." 

The  belief  of  some  fishermen  that  the  cetaceans  do  not  sleep, 
becau.se  the  whale  "  blows  "  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  the  author 
pronounces  inadmissible.v  The  movements  that  produce  the  jet 
are  automatic,  like  our  own  breathing.  The  whale  and  other  ce- 
taceans sleep  on  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Seals,  otters,  and  walrus- 
es play  only  in  stormy  weather ;  in  calm  weather  they  seem  to 
spend  their  time  in  sleeping;  walruses  are  often  seen  lying  on  the 
ice  close  together  in  rows,  the  neck  of  one 
on  the  back  of  the  next,  just  as  swine 
often  do.  They  do  not  go  to  sleep  until 
they  have  placed  a  sentry,  who  awakes 
the  others  when  he  spies  an  enemy.  Pass- 
ing on  to  the  birds  Mr.  Peres  writes : 

'■  Several  birds,  especially  the  palmipeds, 
also  sleep  on  the  ventral  surface.  The 
petrels  sleep  calmly  on  the  sea  in  the 
most  furious  storm  ;  on  the  ice  they  rest 
with  the  breast  to  the  wind,  the  beak 
under  the  wing.  Wild  ducks  lie  in  the 
rushes  on  the  edges  of  ponds,  the  beak 
plunged  in  the  oily  plumage ;  wild  geese 
sleep  on  land  in  open  places,  guarded 
by  sentinels.  .  .  .  Pheasants,  which 
roost  during  the  night,  keep  to  the  ground 
during  the  day.  especially  in  very  warm 
weather.  .  .  .  When  ready  to  go  to  sleep, 
the  ostrich  lies  down,  bending  the  knee 
first  and  then  supporting  itself  on  the 
breast,  which  is  callous  ;  finally  it  lets 
itself  down  on  the  lower  part  of  the  body. 

"  Most  of  the  ruminants  lie  on  the 
flank ;  camels  stretch  out  with  neck  ex- 
tended :  deer  lie  near  each  other  in 
winter.  .  .  .  The  horse  stretches  out  his 
legs;  cats  and  hares  also  sometimes 
stretch  themselves. 

"The  carnivores— the  cat  family,  the 
bear,  dog,  wolf,  fox,  etc. — curl  up  or  place 

the  head  stretched  out  on  the  paws.  .  .  .  Several  rodents,  like  the 
rat,  sleep  rolled  up  into  a  ball.  The  hedgehog,  which  passes  the 
whole  day  hidden  among  stones  or  brush,  or  in  the  trunk  of  a 
hollow  tree,  also  rolls  up,  with  its  head  and  paws  under  its  belly 
so  that  it  looks  like  a  huge  chestnut  burr. 

"  Snakes  usually  sleep  coiled,  with  mouth  open.  Nevertheless, 
the  viper  stretches  out  in  the  sun  for  a  siesta.  In  hibernating,  vi- 
pers sleep  together  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  sometimes  thirty  at  a 
time,  twined  about  each  other  like  a  tangled  ball  of  twine." 

Few  animals  apparently  sleep  on  the  back;  it  is  said  that  the 
badger  does  so,  but  this  position  has  been  actually  observed  only 
with  the  anthropoid  apes.  The  orang,  which  takes  naps  in  a 
crouching  posture,  as  noted  above,  sleeps  at  night  on  its  back,  the 
limbs  bent  inward  and  one  of  its  arms  under  the  head,  which  rests 
in  the  hand.  Sometimes  also  it  crosses  its  arms  on  its  breast.  Its 
refuge  for  the  night  is  a  sort  of  nest  or  hut  in  the  top  of  a  tall  tree, 
spread  with  leaves  and  covered  with  branches.  In  cold  or  rainy 
weather  it  is  said  to  protect  its  body  with  a  coverlet  of  leaves.  To 
quote  again : 

•The  remora  [or  sucking-fish],  the  curious  fish  that  swims  on 
its  back,  belly  upward,  and  that  travels  about  by  clinging  to  ships 
or  other  floating  bodies,  or  sometimes  to  living  creatures  such  as 


turtles  or  sharks,  by  means  of  a  special  device  on  the  top  of  its 
head,  attaches  itself  to  the  same  bodies,  or  even  to  rocks,  to  sleep, 
"  As  for  the  sleep  of  worms,  the  radiates,  mollusks,  etc.,  it  is  one 
of  those  '  common  things'  about  which  we  shall  probably  always 
remain  ignorant." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Di- 
gest.   

MORE  TAME  FISH. 
"  I  ^HE  article  on  "  Taming  Fisli  "  in  our  issue  for  September  30 
-*■  elicits  an  account  from  a  correspondent,  A.  Maud  M.  Craw- 
ford, in  Winnipeg,  Canada,  of  the  trained  codfish  that  are  to  be 
found  at  "The  Fish  Ponds"  in  Port  Logan,  Wigtonshire,  Scot- 
land.    She  writes : 

"  It  so  happens  that  one  of  the  cliffs  has  the  appearance  of  an 
ancient  tower  without  a  roof,  open  to  the  sky,  and  I  should  judge 
about  40  feet  from  the  top  to  a  circular  basin  inside.  Round  this 
basin  runs  a  ledge  that  at  low  tide  is  traversable  to  a  hole  in  the 
seaward  side.  At  high  tide  the  Atlantic  comes  in  and  practically 
'  cleans  out '  the  tower,  receding  by  the  hole  and  leaving  any  fish 
caught   in  the  basin.     The  basin  itself  is  therefore  always  filled 
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PRACTICAL   E.XERCISKS    IN    IDENTIFICATION. 


Each  pnpil  having  received  the  description  of  someone  of  the  persons  present,  endeavors  to  identify  and  "arrest' 
him.   Experience  shows  that  the  method,  properly  applied,  can  not  lead  to  the  slightest  confusion  of  identity. 


with  fresh  salt  water,  and  as  yet  no  one  has  been  able  to  get  the 
depth  of  that  basin,  as  no  line  has  been  found  long  enough  to  find 
the  bottom.  It  is  known  as  '  The  Devil's  Hole  '  by  the  fisherfolk, 
but  by  the  polite  as  '  The  Fish  Pond.'  Now  it  occurred  to  the 
'  lords  of  that  time  '  that  an  easy  way  of  always  having  fresh  fish 
would  be  to  make  the  outlet  such  that  the  larger  fish  could  not  go 
out  on  the  ebb.  It  worked  well,  but  the  sport  was  tame,  for  the 
fish  appeared  to  treat  their  captors  as  friends  coming  to  release 
them,  and  so  for  at  least  two  generations  the  art  of  taming  these 
captive  fish  has  gone  on.  I  remember  as  a  small  child  being  taken 
to  see  them,  and  they  would  come  in  turn  to  eat  bread  out  of  my 
hand. 

"At  my  last  visit  I  found  they  had  built  a  small  cottage  for  a 
keeper,  whose  sole  duty  was  to  attend  to  these  fish,  show  visitors 
around,  and  incidentally  collect  such  fees  as  were  given  for  the 
maintenance  and  preservation  of  the  ancient  place. 

"  He  told  me  that  he  only  kept  the  codfish  and  returned  all  oth- 
ers to  the  sea,  as  he  found  the  cod  were  the  easiest  to  tame,  and, 
besides,  his  family  of  fish  fought  when  less  noble  fish  were  allowed 
to  remain.  The  fish  knew  him  both  by  sight  and  voice.  He  had 
names  for  each  one,  and  had  taught  the  older  ones  to  come  when 
called,  get  up  on  the  dry  ledge,  and  allow  visitors  to  feed  and  touch 
them.  The  oldest  fish  (by  name  John)  was  quite  blind,  yet  when 
called  would  come  instantly  to  him." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


HAS   ADVANCED   THEOLOGY    PASSED    ITS 

ZENITH? 

THE  conviction  seems  to  be  making  itself  felt  in  many  con- 
servative and  some  advanced  circles  in  Germany,  the  battle- 
field of  theological  controversy,  that  the  "advanced"  theology  is 
losing  ground.  The  situation  is  surveyed  in 
an  able  editorial  in  the  Evangel-Lutltcrische 
K'irc/ienzeitung(Le\^s\c,l>io.  36),  in  which  we 
are  told  that  when  the  protagonists  of  the  radi- 
cal school  of  theological  thought  began  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  popular  pamphlets 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  popularizing  even 
the  most  destructive  of  advanced  hypotheses, 
some  friends  of  the  Church  were  frightened, 
because  that  which  hitherto  had  only  been 
whispered  in  the  university  lecture-rooms  and 
ill  the  technical  journals  and  learned  theolog- 
ical works  was  now  to  be  made  public  prop- 
erty of  the  Church  at  large  to  undermine  its 
historic  faith.  One  of  the  fruits  of  this  fright 
is  the  publication  of  a  counter-series  of  pam- 
phlets, known  as  "  Biblische  Zeit-  und  Streit- 
fragen,"  purposing  to  defend  the  old  landmarks 
and  confessions. 

Many,  however,  we  are  told  further,  wel- 
comed the  radical  tracts  as  an  evidence  of 
the  inner  bankruptcy  of  the  teachings  and 
tenets  of  advanced  theology.  These  are  con- 
vinced that  this  school  has  reached  and  passed 
its  zenith,  and  that  the  attempts  at  populariza- 
tion of  their  views  is  a  last  desperate  effort  to 

save  what  is  already  lost.  They  believe  that  the  history  of  Ration- 
alism is  to  be  repeated.  When,  a  hundred  years  ago.  Rationalism 
had  seemngly  laid  waste  entirely  the  fair  fields  of  Protestant  Ger- 
many, a  reaction,  largely  through  the  influence  of  Schleiermacher, 
set  in,  that  reestablished  more  firmly  than  ever  the  old  truths  of 
historic  Christianity.  The  editor  of  the  Evans^eZ-Lii/herische 
Kirchenzei/unggo^s  on  to  give  further  evidence  of  the  ebb  of  "  ad- 
vanced "  theology,  from  which  we  take  the  following  : 

Whoever  is  carefully  observing  the  ups  and  downs  in  the  theo- 
logical world  at  present  can  not  fail  to  see  the  growing  weakness 
of  the  advanced  cause.  Even  Dr.  Rade  himself,  the  brilliant  edi- 
tor of  the  Christliche  Welt,  the  leading  exponent  of  this  cause,  re- 
cently declared  that  "modern  theology  is  becoming  very  tired  in 
its  researches."  "We  are  beginning  to  see  before  us  certain  limi- 
tations and  checks  to  our  further  progress."  Only  recently  Pastor 
Steinmann,  a  representative  of  this  school,  published  a  noteworthy 
article  in  the  Christliche  Welt,  in  which  he  expressed  strong  fears 
that  the  whole  theological  structure  reared  by  the  work  of  the  ad- 
vanced clans  will  fall  to  pieces  "  like  a  hou.se  built  of  cards."  lie 
declared  that  men  can  not  be  satisfied  with  mere  religious  concep- 
tions and  ideas,  but  that  they  must  have  real  religion,  and  that  the 
great  realities  of  religion,  such  as  God,  sin,  salvation,  eternal  life, 
and  the  like,  must  be  something  more  than  mere  mental  concepts 
to  speculate  with.  Jesus  must  become  more  in  the  eyes  of  the  be- 
liever than  an  enthusiastic  national  hero  of  piety  :  He  must  be  the 
Savior  and  the  Mediator. 

An  article  like  this  in  a  journal  of  this  character,  antagonizing 
the  fundamental  purposes  of  the  paper,  ought  to  have  called  forth 
in  these  quarters  determined  replies  ;  but  Dr.  Kade  .sadly  announces 
that  only  one  protest  reached  him,  and  this  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  be  published.  Only  one  conclusion  is  possible,  namely,  that 
Steinmann's  way  of  thinking  only  reechoes  the  thoughts  and  the 
fears  of  many  in  the  advanced  circles. 

Another  remarkable  sign  in  this  direction  is  seen  in  the  accep. 
tance  of  the  position  of  librarian  in  the  Royal  Library,  in  Berlin, 


I'KOF.   AUOLI'H    HAKNACK. 

His  acceiitance  of  the  position  of  librarian 
in  the  Royal  Library  in  Berlin  is  taken  to 
mean  that  he  has  abandoned  liis  advocacy  of 
advanced  theology. 


by  Professor  Harnack,  easily  the  most  brilliant  representative  of 
advanced  theology  in  Germany.  That  a  man  of  the  age  of  fifty- 
four  is  willing,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  to  discard  the  cause  of 
theology  and  become  the  head  of  a  library,  is  taken  to  be  a  clear 
indication  that  he  has  found  no  joy  or  contentment  in  the  theology 
he  has  taught.     To  condense  further : 

This  modern  theology  has  evidently  not  the  power  over  the  heart 
of  its  adherents  which  the  old  theology 
had.  It  does  not  sati-sfy  even  its  best  ad- 
herents. 

Other  scholars  than  German  are  giving  ex- 
pression to  the  same  conviction,  that  the  days 
of  advanced  theology  are  numbered  and  that 
a  conservative  reaction  is  setting  in,  because 
radical  theology  is  too  weak  to  stand.  This 
is  one  of  the  leading  ideas  in  the  recent  uni- 
versity address  of  Prof.  H.  H.  Kuyper,  of  the 
Free  University  of  Amsterdam,  entitled  "De- 
velopment or  Revelation?"  in  which,  some- 
thing after  the  manner  so  often  adopted  by 
Professor  Sayce,  of  Oxford,  he  shows  that 
the  recent  archeological  finds  in  Bible  lands 
undermine  the  whole  subjective  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Old-Testament  religion  advocated 
by  the  critics.  It  is  a  conflict  between  fact 
and  hypothesis,  he  thinks,  and  naturally  the 
former  must  come  out  victorious. 

Exactly  the  same  position  is  taken  by 
Professor  Koenig,  of  Bonn,  in  the  Leipsic 
paper  cited  above,  who  concludes  a  lengthy 
discussion  of  the  matter  with  these  words  : 

"This,  at  least,  can  no  longer  be  denied, 
that  modern  theology  has  produced  little 
real  fruit  for  religious  and  spiritual  life,  and 
that  among  its  most  devoted  followers  the 
conviction  is  gaining  ground  that  they  must 
see  to  this,  that  it  is  decently  buried." — 
Translations  made  Jor  The  Literary  Digest. 


IS   CATHOLIC    EDUCATION    A    MENACE   TO 
AMERICAN    INSTITUTIONS? 

T^HK  Rev.  John  F.  Mullany,  LL.D.,  writing  in  The  North 
^  American  Review  {OoXoh^x) ,  examines  from  a  Roman-Cath- 
olic point  of  view  the  criticism,  frequently  advanced,  that  the  Ro- 
man-Catholic schools  are  un-American  in  some  of  their  tendencies, 
and  therefore  not  calculated  to  produce  the  most  desirable  type  of 
citizen.  "  Is  there  anything  in  Catholic  doctrines  intrinsically  op- 
posed to  the  spirit  and  the  Constitution  of  our  country.-"'  he  asks» 
And  in  answer  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  St.  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas— "  and  who  more  representative  than  the  angel  of  the  schools.-*" 
—not  only  laid  down  the  principles  of  representative  government, 
but  asserted  that  "  all  men  are  in  their  nature  and  essence  equal."" 
The  writer  continues : 

"Thus  it  is  that  the  political  philosophy  of  Aquinas  is  the  basis 
of  our  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  principles  taught  by 
this  Catholic  doctor  are  the  principles  upon  which  our  Constitu- 
tion is  constructed.  His  are  the  principles  upon  which  the  fatiiers 
of  tile  Revolution  acted  when  they  fought  for  liberty  and  justice. 
Now,  the  Catholic  doctrine  here  glanced  at  is  held  and  taught  in 
our  Catholic  schools.  Is  there  in  it  anything  subversive  of  our 
American  institutions?" 

Turning  to  the  charge  that  Roman-Catholic  teaching  is  opposed 
to  human  progress,  Mr.  Mullany  writes: 

"  Catholics  possess,  in  a  measure,  as  by  reflection,  some  of  tliat 
wary,  conservative  spirit  of  the  Church,  who  has  her  course  ever 
mapped  out,  knowing  whence  she  came  and  whither  she  is  going, 
and  who  is  not  easily  moved  by  every  shifting  wind  of  doctrine 
nor  likely  to  adopt  every  new-fangled  notion.  Were  there  a  body 
of  men  who  today  might  be  Millerites,  to-morrow  Mormons,  next 
day  Christian- Scientists  or  Dowieites,    then  indeed  might  th»ir 
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restlessness  become  a  menace  to  the  community.  But,  in  every 
great  issue  that  arises,,  the  Catholic  body  is  found  on  the  side  of 
order  and  true  progress.  Where,  in  any  of  the  official  pronounce- 
ments of  a  Baltimore  council  or  in  any  papal  utterance,  may  you 
find  one  iota  not  compatible  with  the  spirit  of  progress  along  the 
lines  of  a  wise  conservatism.''  Well,  it  is  in  this  same  spirit  of 
progress  that  the  Church  fosters  Christian  schools  and  indoctri- 
nates her  children.  Why,  then,  should  men  fear  the  teachings  of 
those  schools .'' " 

But  even  when  these  things  are  granted,  says  the  writer,  there 
remain  critics  who  hold  that  "  in  keeping  our  Catholic  children 
aloof,  and  educating  them  upon  other  methods  than  those  made 
use  of  in  the  public  schools,  we  are  placing  them  at  a  disadvan- 
tage." 

They  lack,  it  is  said,  the  true  American  spirit,  inasmuch  as  they 
do  not  pass  through  the  same  mold  as  other  American  children. 
Mr.  MuUany  answers  this  with  the  countercharge  that  the  public 
school  as  it  now  exists  is  not  an  ideal  American  institution.  "  This 
Republic  of  ours  has  been  signally  Christian  in  its  formation  and 
in  its  development,"  he  states,  and  he  points  to  the  fact  that  relig- 
ious instruction  is  excluded  from  our  schools.  The  ideal  of  our 
civilization,  "  which  is  the  Christian  ideal,"  will  not  be  acquired 
"by  excluding  Christian  prayer.  Christian  dogma,  and  Christian 
practises  from  the  life  of  a  child  during  a  certain  number  of  hours 
daily."     To  quote  further  : 

"  Not  in  secularized  schools  is  the  Christian  ideal  impressed,  for 
the  image  that  is  not  seen  can  not  affect  the  eye.  And  when  all 
other  ideals  are  brought  forward — pagan  ideals,  literary  ideals, 
scientific  ideals,  football  ideals,  ideals  of  the  prize-ring,  ideals  of 
the  race-course,  ideals  of  the  stock-market— where  afterward  may 
room  be  found  for  that  all-important,  all-ab- 
sorbing ideal,  which  is  the  great  exemplar  of 
human  life.?  It  falls  into  the  background: 
it  may  easily  be  forgotten  or  ignored,  or 
brought  into  contempt.  Nor  can  that  ideal 
be  impressed  through  the  teaching  of  an  emas- 
culated Christianity,  for  such  in  reality  is  the 
paring  down  of  a  creed  to  that  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  denominations.  The  vague,  the 
indefinite,  can  not  present  a  motive  of  action. 
The  history  of  all  religions  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  more  clear  cut  is  the  dogma,  the  more 
accurately  defined  is  the  creed,  the  stronger 
and  more  efficient  has  been  its  influence  upon 
men  and  nations.  Then,  and  then  only,  is  it 
a  life-giving  force." 

Wherein,  then,  asks  the  writer,  is  the 
Roman-Catholic  educational  system  incom- 
patible with  our  American  spirit?  He  con- 
tinues : 

"  Is  it  that  we  do  not  teach  patriotism?  Pa- 
triotism is  not  a  commodity  to  be  confined 
within  the  covers  of  a  book.  It  is  not  a  les- 
son to  be  conned  by  rote.  It  is  in  the  very 
air.  It  can  no  more  be  kept  out  of  a  school, 
when  it  is  the  inspiration  of  a  whole  people. 
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spirit  of  progress  that  the  Church  fosters  Chris 
tian  schools  and  indoctrinates  her  children.' 


"  In  every  great  issue  that  arises,"  he  writes, 
'  the  Catholic   body  is  found  on  the  side  of 
than  can  the  atmosphere  one  breathes order  and  progress,"  and^' it  is  in  this^same 

"  Once  we  were  accused  of  falsifying   his 
tory  when  treating  of  the  great  religious  up 
heavals  of  the  past;  but  there  is  not  a  state- 
ment in  our  Catholic  books  that  can  not  be  confirmed  by  a  non- 
Catholic  authority  of  weight  as  a  scholar.   .   .  .   We  can  not  always 
accept  either  the  statement  of  fact  or  the  conclusions  of  our  non- 
Catholic  historians.     We  hold  that  our  Catholic  historians  ought 
to  be  the  best  judges  of  all   matters   pertaining  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  just  as  the  members  of  a  family  should  be  best  acquainted 
with  the  inner  workings  and  purposes  of  the  family  in  all  its  ac- 
tions.    For  this  reason,  we  positively  decline  to  accept  most  ver- 
sions of  history  that  are  prepared  for  our  public-school  children. 

"Finally,  it  is  objected  that  this  exclusiveness  of  our  Catholic 
schools  prevents  our  Catholic  children  from  being  molded  after  the 
typical  pattern  of  the  American  child.  Then  that  is  equally  true 
of  every  private  school  in  the  land   containing  the  children  of  the 


^lite.  Every  objection  applying  to  us  would  with  equal  force  ap- 
ply to  them.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  type  of  boy  or  girl  turned 
out  by  a  Catholic  school  and  a  public  school.  The  public-school 
child  is  more  self-reliant;  he  has  more  assurance;  he  never  doubts 
his  ability  to  do  anything  he  undertakes  :  the  Catholic-school  child 
is  diffident  of  his  powers,  underestimates  himself,  and  requires 
encouragement  to  put  forth  his  whole  strength.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  child  of  Irish  descent.  Is  this  modesty  and  diffidence 
a  great  defect?" 

RELIGIOUS    PRESS   ON    ACCEPTANCE    OF    THE 
"TAINTED    MONEY." 

'  I  ^HE  action  of  the  American  Board  in  suppressing  discussion 
■*-  on  Dr.  Gladden's  resolution  against  the  use  of  "tainted 
money  "  in  church  work  has  been  in  the  main  accepted  by  the  sec- 
ular press  as  a  course  to  be  approved  by  "practical  Christians." 
The  more  orthodox  of  the  church  papers  do  not,  however,  agree 
with  this  advanced  and  thrifty  attitude.  The  Advance  (Cong.),  of 
Chicago,  takes  a  very  firm  stand  against  accepting  money  from 
polluted  sources,  and  points  out  that : 

"  There  are  men  who  make  their  money  by  means  and  methods 
which  are  exceedingly  injurious  to  society,  utterly  antagonistic  to 
all  that  Christianity  stands  for,  destructive  to  public  morals  and  a 
menace  to  the  State.  For  a  missionary  society  to  refuse  to  say 
that  it  will  not  solicit  money  from  such  men  is  serious." 

The  Advance  further  feels  that  the  united  churches  should  not 
only  refuse  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  money  gained  in  the 
first  place  through  dishonorable  means,  but  should  "  take  a  stand 
against  the  appalling  dishonesty  in  business  which  has  flung  its 
shadow  and  shame  over  our  great  republic."  "We  must  not,"  it 
adds,  "  let  America  be  heathenized  while  en- 
gaged in  converting  the  heathen."  Mark 
Hanna  once  characterized  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller as  "money-mad."  The  Advance  finds 
that  "  this  madness  is  on  our  country."  And 
while  acknowledging  "  that  missionary  opera- 
tions require  money,  and  that  a  good  type  of 
religion  requires  liberal  giving,"  it  contends 
that  "  there  must  be  more  than  money.  There 
must  be  more  of  that  spirit  of  revival  which 
has  made  the  churches  of  Wales  throb  with 
a  new  life." 

The  Westminster  {Vr&^h.),  of  Philadelphia, 
takes  even  a  more  vehement  exception  to  the 
action  of  the  American  Board,  and  contrasts 
it  with  the  new  feeling  in  the  political  world 
that  campaign  contributions  from  corporations 
should  be  refused.     It  adds  : 

"It  would  seem  that  for  political  purposes 
money  may  be  '  tainted  '  and  that  political 
committees  have  no  right  to  solicit  or  even 
to  accept  large  gifts  without  regard  to  their 
sources.  Here  is  a  strange  confusion  of 
ethics,  for  has  not  the  Church  just  decided 
to  the  contrary?  Nothing  can  be  worse  than 
this  uncertainty  in  ethical  standards,  for 
thus  comes  an  inconsistency  which  is  disas- 
trous  

"  Are  universities,  churches,  and  missions  really  on  a  lower  plane 
than  the  average  moral  sentiment  of  the  community?  It  is  a  seri- 
ous question.  If  large  contributions  from  doubtful  sources  put 
political  parties  under  suspicion,  so  that  committees  and  treasurers 
hasten  to  declare  we  never  sought  such  gifts  and  never  had  them, 
and  forbade  our  subordinates  to  accept  them  (declarations  which 
are,  it  is  true,  received  with  incredulity),  then  we  may  ask,  do  large 
contributions  put  churches,  colleges,  and  missionary  societies  un- 
der no  obligation?  

"  The  policy  of  the  Church  is  to  protest,  to  protest,  to  -protest. 
But  instead  it  compromises.  The  Church  is  orthodox  on  the  di- 
vinity of  Christ.  It  believes  firmly  in  Him,  but  it  simply  does 
not  believe ///;/;.    It  accepts  Him  as  Son  of  the  Omniscient  and 
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Omnipotent  and  then  refuses  to  His  plainest  teaching  the  merit  ot 
common  truthtulness.  He  said,  '  Ye  can  not  serve  God  and  Mam- 
mon." but  the  Church  says  it  can,  and  its  members  think  they  can, 
and  the  missionary  societies  think  they  can.  Without  mammon 
we  can  do  nothing.  With  it  we  can  have  colleges  in  foreign  lands 
and  missionaries  and  all  the  rest.  Therefore  serve  it,  and  having 
served  it.  we  shall  add  the  service  of  God  That  is  the  creed  of 
the  world,  of  insurance  companies,  and  corporations,  and  multi- 
tudes of  individuals.  It  has  only  one  thing  against  it.  Christ 
says.  '  You  can  not.'  and  we  call  ourselves  Christians." 

In  Boston,  the  Baptist  Watclunan  offers  the  opinion  that  to  re- 
fuse to  discuss  Dr.  (iladden's  resolution  "  was  a  cowardly  reflection 
on  the  character  of  the  business  methods  of  a  man  whose  gifts  the 
board  has  consented  publicly  to  receive."  This  organ  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  denomination  prophesies  in  conclusion  that: 

"It  .seems  almost  certain  tlie  excellent  work  of  the  board  will 
further  suffer  by  this  unwise  and  arbitrary  act 

"  The  action  at  this  particular  time  was,  moreover,  an  indication 
of  an  unwillingness  to  discuss  the  matter  which  involves  the  donor 
whose  gift  has  provoked  the  discussion.  Like  our  Baptist  mission- 
ary societies,  the  American  board  should  boldly  defend  its  action, 
or.  if  unable  to  do  this,  it  should  refuse  such  gifts." 


AN    ATTEMPT    TO     RECONCILE    CHRISTIANITY 
AND    BUDDHISIV. 

THE  willingness  of  heathen  religions  to  fraternize  with  new 
creeds  and  new  gods  has  often  been  remarked.  A  new  in- 
stance of  this  "  broad-minded  "  spirit  is  seen  in  an  article  in  The 
Hibbert  Jottrnal  (London)  by  Mr.  M.  Anesaki.  professor  of  the 
philosophy  of  religion  in  the  Imperial  University  of  Japan,  who 
holds  that  Buddhism  is  not  really  at  variance  with  Christianity, 
and  who  argues  that  Buddhism  is,  indef.d,  "good  soil  for  the  plan- 
tation of  Ciiristian  morality."  Christianity  has  adapted  itself  to 
many  different  ideals  and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  human  race,  he  rea- 
sons, so  why  not  adapt  itself  to  Buddhism  ?  A  similar  attitude  to- 
ward the  persistent  and  unreasoning  exclusiveness  of  the  early 
Christians  is  said  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Romans,  who  failed 
to  see  why  they  could  not  be  content  to  put  another  statue  in  the 
Pantheon  and  keep  quiet. 

Profe.ssor  Anesaki  first  claims  an  equality  for  Buddhism  with 
Christianity  in  the  following" paragraph  : 

"Christianity  is  not  the  sole  religion  in  the  world.  Leaving 
many  undeveloped  forms  of  tribal  religions  out  of  account,  there 
is  at  least  one  religion  which  is,  or  claims  to  be,  as  universal  in  its 
character  as  Christianity.  A  religion  which  intends,  as  its  ideal, 
to  lead  every  .sentient  and  non-sentient  being  into  the  path  of  im- 
mortality, can  not  but  be  univer.sal.  A  religious  community  which 
is  ideally  in  communion  with  the  buddhas,  the  enlightened  in 
truth,  of  the  past,  present,  and  future  can  not  but  be  catholic.  If 
Christianity  is  an  absolute  religion,  not  in  its  actual  visible  condi- 
tion, but  owing  to  the  universality  ot  its  Gospel,  Buddhism  may 
claim  the  same  as  possessing  a  similarly  universal  ideal.  '  Go  ye 
into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  whole  creation  ' — 
that  was  the  me.ssage  of  Christ  to  His  disciples  after  His  resurrec- 
tion. The  .same  mi.ssion  was  given  by  Gotama,  the  Buddha,  to  his 
sixty  disciples,  i.e.,  '  Go  forth  on  your  journeys  for  the  weal  and 
the  welfare  of  much  people,  out  of  compassion  for  the  world,  and 
for  the  wealth  and  the  weal  and  the  welfare  of  angels  and  mortals. 
Preach  the  truth  thoroughly  glorious  and  proclaim  a  religious  life 
wholly  perfect  and  pure."" 

In  a  general  comparison  of  the  two  religions  he  contrasts  "the 
intellectual  character  of  Buddhism  and  the  emotional  one  of  Chris- 
tianity."    To  quote  : 

"  Here  lies  an  unmistakable  difference  between  the  religions  of 
Buddha  and  Christ.  The  one  has  grown  out  of  and  completed  the 
religion  of  a  serene,  intellectual  release  from  the  evil  of  this  world, 
and  the  other  has  likewise  grown  out  of  and  completed  the  enthu- 
siastic love  of  the  Father  in  heaven,  each  respectively  in  its  most 
universal  and  complete  form.     The  two  religions,  viewed  in  their 


respective  historical  sources,  show  two  uncompromising,  if  not 
contradictory,  aspects  of  the  religious  experience  of  mankind. 
But  are  they,  each  of  them,  nothing  but  a  succession  and  continua- 
tion of  the  Brahmanic  and  Jewish  religions  respectively?  Bud- 
dhism can  not  be  understood  without  reference  to  the  idealistic 
philosophy  of  the  Brahmins,  but  yet  it  is  not  a  mere  philosophical 
teaching  of  nirvana.  In  the  same  way.  Christianity  is  founded 
upon  the  Jewish  monotheism  ;  but  no  Christian  will  think  his  relig- 
ion to  be  solely  a  religion  of  Jahveh,  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the 
world,  and  especially  the  protector  of  the  sons  of  Jacob.  There  is 
something  more  in  each  of  them,  and  there  lies  the  keynote  of  each 
religion." 

He  maintains  that  the  final  character  of  Christianity  by  no  means 
excludes  the  claims  of  a  religion  like  Buddhism.  The  two  creeds 
may  even  be  said  not  only  to  reflect,  but  to  complement  each  other. 
In  his  own  words  : 

"Viewed  in  this  light,  does  the  absoluteness  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion necessarily  exclude  the  same  claim  of  another  religion,  whose 
fundamental  faith  is  belief  in  a  divine  master?  Any  one  who  ac- 
cepts Christ's  personality  as  the  true  moral  evidence  of  relig- 
ious faith  must  admit,  or  at  least  sympathize  with,  the  Buddhist 
faith  in  Buddha.  One  who  sees  Buddha  sees  the  Dharma,  the 
Logos,  eternal  truth,  unmade,  unchangeable,  and  the  source  of 
immortality. 

"If  there  were  any  difference  between  the  Christian  concept 
of  God  and  the  Buddhist  Dharma,  the  fundamental  and  essential 
identity  of  the  beliefs  of  both  in  the  incarnate  divinity  could  not 
be  left  out  of  account.  The  differences  are  necessary  conse- 
quences of  the  historical  circumstances  in  which  the  two  religions 
have  grown  up,  and  of  the  different  demands  of  the  peoples  they 
were  intended  to  lead;  but  the  religious  foundation  of  both  is  the 
same.  If  we  call  the  Buddhist  faith  in  Buddha's  person  the  Chris- 
tianity in  Buddhism,  we  may,  with  the  same  right,  see  in  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  the  Logos  the  Buddhism  in  Christianity." 

On  the  degree  to  which  this  principle  is  understood  will  depend 
the  future  of  Christianity  among  the  Japanese,  he  says,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

"  The  question  of  the  future  depends  upon  how  fully  the  follow- 
ers of  the  two  Lords  understand  each  other,  and  how  the  two 
streams  of  the  civilizations  nourished  respectively  by  them  in  the 
West  and  the  East  can  harmonize  with  each  other  and  contribute 
conjointly  to  the  future  progress  of  humanity.  The  solution  of 
this  problem  is  no  matter  of  merely  abstract  speculation,  but  of 
sympathy  and  faith.  Just  as  at  the  fountain-heads  of  these  two 
streams  there  appeared  the  truth  in  flesh,  the  faith  in  person,  the 
realization,  of  this  harmony  in  love  and  faith  needs  an  incarnate 
person,  representative  of  humanity.  The  person  may  be  a  power- 
ful individual  or  a  nation.  If  the  appearance  of  Christ  or  Buddha 
has  not  been  in  vain,  if  the  two  streams  of  civilization  have  been 
more  than  ephemeral,  then  we  shall  hope  not  in  vain  for  the  second 
advent  oi  Christ  or  the  appearance  of  the  future  Buddha  Metteya." 

He  concludes  by  pointing  out  what  he  considers  to  be  the  main 
defect  in  Christianity,  or  rather  in  its  teachers,  and  declares  that  it 
is  bigotry.  Speaking  of  Christians  he  thus  describes  their  main 
characteristic  : 

"It  is  the  exclusiveness  of  their  attitude  toward  non-Christian 
peoples.  Apart  from  the  theological  or  ecclesiastical  exclusive- 
ness, there  is  manifest  a  moral  one,  especially  in  recent  years. 
Not  only  ignorant  monks  or  farmers,  but  the  educated  classes  and 
influential  rulers,  see  in  the  rise  of  a  Buddhist  nation  the  incar- 
nation of  Antichrist  or  a  diabolic  power.  Everything,  however 
good  and  beautiful  it  may  be,  should  be  extinguished,  if  it  is  not 
Christian. 

"These  words  were  addressed  by  an  emperor  to  his  soldiers 
going  to  the  East,  and  they  were  stimulated  to  commit  murder  for 
revenge,  so  that  the  peoples  of  the  East  might  remember  for  a 
thousand  years  the  terrible  vengeance  of  Christians.  These  and 
similar  phenomena  are  by  no  means  products  of  true  Christianity, 
but  only  remains  of  Jewish  bigotry.  The  harmony  and  concert  of 
the  world's  religions  and  nations  are  made  impossible  by  this  un- 
christian Christianity.  If  we  should  be  threatened  by  a  bigotry 
like  this,  we  are  ready  to  stand  against  it  in  the  name  not  only  of 
Buddha,  but  of  Christ  Himself." 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT. 


TAKING    THE    HUNGARIAN    WOLF    BY   THE 

EARS. 

FRANCIS  JOSEPH  has  taken  "  the  wolf  by  the  ears,"  says  a 
French  paper.  The  country  is  in  a  ferment,  and  in  the 
streets  of  Budapest  the  cry  has  been  raised,  "  Down  with  the  dy- 
nasty !  "  "  The  Republic  forever  ! "  The  Emperor-King  has  posi- 
tively refused  to  grant  any  of  the  reforms  which  at  present  consti- 
tute the  differences  between  the  Hungarian  King  and  Parliament, 
has  summoned  the  opposition  leaders,  presented  an  ultimatum 
which  they  could  not  accept,  and  then,  according  to  the  European 
press,  rudely  and  abruptly  dismissed  them. 

The  Hungarian  papers  reflect  the  popular  excitement  over  the 
monarch's  action.  The  A::  Uifag  (Budapest)  stigmatizes  the 
King's  attitude  as  an  exhibition  of  absolutism,  and,  speaking  of  the 
terms  of  the  ultimatum,  exclaims,  '"We  must  protest  against  any 
further  negotiations  on  such  an  unconstitutional  basis  ! "  "  Equally 
incomprehensible  and  senseless  with  the  treatment  of  the  coalition 
leaders."  says  the  Ne^ie  Fester  Journal,  "  was  the  King's  program. 
It  took  the  form  of  an  ultimatum  and  demanded,  as  inevitable,  the 
capitulation  of  an  actual  political  majority  to  the  claims  of  abso- 
lutism." The  Alkotmany  (Budapest),  a  popular  organ,  declares 
that  Francis  Joseph's  procedure  is  "an  attack  upon  national  inde- 
pendence, upon  the  Constitution,  the  parliamentary  form  of  gov- 
ernment, upon  the  life  and  property  of  Hungary."  and  it  advocates 
a  continuance  of  the  passive-resistance  policy.  The  audience  of 
the  Hungarian  ministers  with  the  Emperor,  observes  the  Budapesii 
Nnplo.  "was  stiff  as  a  court-martial ;  instead  of  the  King  of  Hun- 
gary, the  five  leaders  were  confronted  by  the  commander  of  the 
Austrian  army."  A  triumph  over  monarchical  tyranny  is  promised 
to  the  people  by  the  Egyetetertes,  but,  while  the  tone  of  the  whole 
press  is  firm  to  the  point  of  threatening,  there  is  no  talk  of  war. 

The  most  sober  and  judicious  of  European  papers  have  been 
shocked  and  surprised  at  the  Emperor's  bearing  at  this  juncture. 
Even  the  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin),  which  represents  official  opin- 
ion in  Germany,  remarks : 

"The  extraordinary  harshness  shown  by  the  Emperor  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Hungarian  opposition  has  aggravated  the  crisis  to 
the  last  degree.  It  is  in  fact  the  first  occasion  on  which  this  ven- 
erable ruler  has  acted  toward  Hungary  in  the  spirit  of  'sicvolo, 
sic  jitbeo.^  The  Hungarian  trouble,  after  lasting  for  two  years,  has 
reached  a  point  where  it  is  either  '  bend  or  break.'" 

In  a  subsequent  issue,  however,  this  paper,  apropos  of  the  revo- 
lutionary street  cries  referred  to  above,  reads  a  lecture  to  the  Hun- 
garian leaders  which,  in  part,  runs  as  follows : 

"  The  opportunity  has  been  given  them  of  serving  the  .State 
and  nation  with  diligence  and  carrying  out  the  principles  they 
professed.  This  they  have  not  done,  but,  instead  of  doing  so. 
they  have  thrown  the  country  into  an  indescribable  ferment,  and 
brought  upon  themselves  nothing  but  discredit.  For  this  reason 
they  are  universally  looked  upon  as  statesmen  of  exceedingly  ques- 
tionable principles." 

TJie  Outlook  (London)  thinks  that  Francis  Joseph  should  ac- 
knowledge his  fault  and  make  amends  to  outraged  Hungary.  To 
quote  its  own  words  : 

"  If  the  King  of  Hungary  would  confess  his  fault,  make  honora- 
ble amends  to  the  nation  which  has  only  been  stung  by  scorn  and 
hardened  by  menace,  and  throw  himself  upon  that  chivalry  to 
which  his  house  owes  more  than  it  has  ever  repaid,  we  should  still 
have  hope  for  the  future.  Otherwise  we  should  fear  as  we  have 
never  done  for  the  future  of  Austria-Hungary  and  for  the  peace  of 
Europe." 

Even  the  London  Times  doubts  the  prudence  of  the  Emperor, 
while  the  Journal  des  D^bais  (Paris)  says  that  Francis  Joseph 
has  placed  the  Hungarian  monarchy  in  a  most  dangerous  position. 
He  is  now  in  conflict  both  with  his  own  and  with  the  Coalition  Cab- 


inet. This  journal  thinks  that  the  Emperor  retains  Fejervary  in 
temporary  office  that,  if  necessary,  he  may  spring  upon  the  Hun- 
garians a  decree  of  universal  suffrage. 

This  point  is  stated  with  still  clearer  emphasis  as  follows  by  the 
authoritative  7<?w^i- (Paris): 

"As  for  Francis  Joseph,  he  has  now  bound  himself  to  pursue  a 
definite  course.  Unless  the  Coalition  yields,  he  has  but  one  re- 
source, and  that  is  to  rely  upon  the  Fejervary  Cabinet  and  transfer 
the  debate  to  the  domain  of  politics.  This  we  have  already  de- 
clared to  be  a  daring  step  to  take,  but  such  tactics  may  prove  suc- 
cessful. In  this  way  he  would  break  the  back  of  the  problem, 
evade  the  Opposition,  and  appeal  to  Hungary  herself.     The  sov- 


FEJERVARY   BETWEEN   TWO   FIRES. 

-  Kladderadatsch  ( Berlin ) . 

ereign  has  preferred  to  postpone  resorting  to  this  final  expedient. 
Who  knows  whether  it  may  not  shortly  prove  to  be  the  only  expe- 
dient that  is  left  him?" 

The  Intransigeant  (Vdius)  declares  that "  all  hope  of  a  pacific  so- 
lution of  the  crisis  has  been  abandoned."  In  this  it  is  echoed  by 
the  Action  (Paris),  which  adds: 

"  There  is  reason  to  surmise  that  the  struggle  has  entered  upon 
an  acute  stage,  and  that  rupture  will  be  the  inevitable  result." 

Naturally  the  Fremdenblatt  (Vienna)  contrasts  the  Emperor's 
proposal  with  that  of  the  Coalition,  to  the  advantage  of  the  former, 
and  declares : 

"  The  program  of  his  Majesty  the  King  is  characterized  by  un- 
reserved simplicity  and  sincerity.  Can  the  Coalition  claim  that 
their  address  is  of  a  similar  character?  Sincerity  and  simplicity 
in  both  parties  is  the  first  prerequisite  to  a  permanent  agreement 
between  them." 

The  Spectator  (London)  declares  the  complications  of  the  crisis 
to  be  serious,  and  thinks  that  circumstances  are  favorable  to  Hun- 
gary.    To  quote  : 

"A  resort  to  force  is  therefore  not  impossible,  and  would  un- 
doubtedly be  met  by  a  desperate  insurrection,  in  which  many  Hun- 
garian regiments  might  join,  and  in  which,  at  all  events,  every  in- 
surgent would  be  a  trained  man.  Austria  possibly  is  stronger 
than  Hungary;  but  the  civil  war  would  paralyze  the  empire,  and 
encourage  most  formidable  intrigues  from  the  outside.  All  East- 
ern Europe  would  at  once  be  in  flames,  and  would  offer  splendid 
prizes  to  any  neighboring  and  solid  military  Power." 

The  last  sentence  may  point  to  Germany,  but  the  Hamburger 
Nachrichieit  remarks : 

"  The  suggestion  that  the  German  Empire  will  assume  any  other 
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r61e,  in  view  of  the  Austrian  crisis,  than  that  of  strict  neutrality, 
will  be  at  once  controverted  by  German  newspapers  which  have 
any  sense  of  their  responsibilities." — Trans/aiion  wade  for 'Y  wis. 
Literary  Digest. 


THE   COOLIE    PLAGUE    IN   SOUTH    AFRICA. 

TIIKKK  is  always  something  new  from  Africa,  said  the  old 
Greek  historian,  and  now  the  news  is  that  the  British  South- 
African  papers  are  clamoring  for  Chinese  exclusion  and  accusing 
the  Middle-Kingdom  immigrant  of  causing  a  reign  of  terror  in  the 
land  by  acts  of  indiscriminate  murder,  robbery,  and  violence. 
When  the  Boer  War  was  over  and  thousands  of  men  were  dis- 
charged from  the  British  army  to  wander  unemployed  over  Eng- 
land, the  British  Cabinet  were  severely  scored  for  permitting  the 
importation  of  coolie  labor  to  work  the  South-African  mines,  and 
many  a  British  paper  remarked  that  the  war  had  enriched  the  mine- 
owners  and  impoverished  Britain.  Now  the  coolies  are  on  the 
rampage  and  the  mine-owners  decline  to  pay  for  a  police  force  that 
can  handle  the  situation.  The  Johannesburg  Express gxvts  twenty 
causes  for  Chinese  offenses,  such  as  opium-eating,  laziness,  gam- 
bling, the  liberty  and  immunity  from  police  control,  revenge  for 
bad  treatment,  etc.  They  are  discontented,  adds  this  paper,  from 
lack  of  discipline,  lack  of  funds,  unjust  punishment,  and  contemp- 
tuous misrepresentation.  A  correspondent  of  The  Westminster 
Gazette  says : 

"  Some  600  Celestials  are  at  present  roaming  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Rand  mines  and  living  on  the  country.  The  mining  mag- 
nates and  their  subsidized  organs  do  their  utmost  to  minimize  the 
crimes  of  which  these  brutal  vagabonds  are  the  authors,  but  there 
is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  something  like  a  reign  of  terror  ex- 
ists in  the  vicinity  of  the  outlying  mines;  and  it  looks  as  if  shoot- 
ing wandering  Chinamen  on  sight  will  soon  become  as  common,  in 
sparsely  populated  district?,  as  potting  Bushmen  was  years  ago. 
The  heads  of  the  mining  industry  admit  the  necessity  for  more 
efficient  police  protection,  but  object  to  be  saddled  with  the  cost. 
Insignificant  as  their  contril)ution  to  the  public  revenue  is  under 
existing  circumstances,  they  iiave  the  effrontery  to  argue  that  the 
expense  of  an  increased  police  force  should  be  met  from  the  gen- 
eral revenue.  On  the  whole,  the  Chinese  experiment  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  proved  a  success." 

The  Johannesburg  Express,  quoted  from  above,  intimates  that 

the    Chinese    desertions 
and 


JOHN    BULL  SAMURAI. 

'  I  wonder  how  it  will  suit  nie." 
—  Westminster  Gaxelte  (London). 


ENGLAND'S   IDEA    OF    MUTUAL   ACCOMMODATION. 


to  the  bad  management  and  oppression  of  the  mining  authorities, 
anci  it  demands  an  investigation  into  the  causes  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  things.    To  quote  : 

"The  cause  of  these  outbreaks  must  be  discovered  and  the  cure 
found  at  headquarters.  If  it  be  found  that  the  character  of  the 
mine  coolie  is  such  that  he  is  only  following  his  natural  instinct  for 
rapine  by  running  amuck,  then  his  further  importation  must  be 
stopped  as  we  would  a  plague  suspect.  If,  as  some  suggest,  these 
wholesale  and  inexplicable  desertions  and  outrages  are  provoked 
by  inefficient  or  tyrannical  managers,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  institute  at  once  a  searching  investigation,  taking 
evidence,  not  from  those  in  command,  but  from  those  who  have  to 
obey.  It  is  asking  too  much  to  expect  us  to  believe  that  hundreds 
of  coolies  break  loose  from  the  compounds  that  we  are  assured  are 
blessed  retreats  of  ease  and  comfort,  commit  crimes  which  they 
must  know  will  carry  a  serious  penalty,  and  run  the  risk  of  starvation 
in  the  wilderness  merely  out  of  native  devilment.  We  know  that 
the  Chinese  coolie  \^x\o\. persona  grata  on  the  mines — that  his  Kafir 
fellow-workman  has  no  cause  to  love  him,  and  is  his  natural  enemy 
and  rival.  We  have  further  grave  reason  for  fearing  that  the  aver- 
age white  miner  who  has  the  overcharge  of  John  in  the  depths  of 
the  mine  is  not  disposed  to  spoil  him  with  gentleness  or  to  practise 
upon  him  the  principles  of  Christian  forbearance  and  self-restraint- 
taught  in  the  Sunday-school.  It  is  within  the  bounds  of  probabil- 
ity, therefore,  that  the  Chinaman  has  grievances  which  induce  hira 
to  protest  in  his  own  guileless  and  illogical  way." 

According  to  the  Johannesburg  Star,  "  it  becomes  more  evident 
every  day  that  the  country  district  is  literally  infested  with  small 
parties  of  Chinese  deserters,  and  the  farmers  are  in  such  a  state  of 
panic  that  they  will  be  tempted  to  resort  to  most  violent  measures 
to  check  the  marauders,  who  have  set  the  undermanned  South- 
African  constabulary  at  defiance."  Lord  Selborne,  the  govern- 
ment Commissioner,  has  decided,  according  to  The  Statist  (Lon- 
don), to  arm  the  country-people,  as  the  police  are  powerless. 
Even  the  Boers  need  protection  from  these  yellow  marauders.  In 
this  paper  we  read  as  follows : 

"  In  face  of  the  general  alarm,  particularly  among  the  Boers, 
who  often  have  to  leave  their  women  alone  in  isolated  farmhouses, 
Lord  Selborne  has  decided  to  issue  firearms  to  the  rural  popula- 
tion. The  mine-owners  will  not  and  the  Government  can  not  pro- 
tect the  genuine  inhabitants  of  the  colony  against  the  pests  which 
Park  Lane  has  introduced,  but  it  will  at  least  allow  them  to  pro- 
tect themselves — they  are  even  invited  to  go  '  blackbirding  ' — or 
whatever  the  appropriate  term  may  be  when  the  skin  of  the  man 

you    are   stalking   is   a   shade- 
sallower  than  your  own." 

'The  Spectator  ( London)- 
thinks  it  possible  that  only 
the  scum  of  the  Chinese  pop- 
ulation was  permitted  by  the 
authorities  to  go  to  Africa, 
and  it  advises  the  immediate 
reshipment  of  the  Chinese  and 
the  employment  of  white  and 
Kafir  labor.     1 1  observes : 

"  Be  the  explanation  of  the 
lawlessness  that  has  taken 
place  what  it  may,  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  experiment  must, 
as  we  have  .said,  be  consid- 
ered a  failure.  The  essential 
thing  now  is  to  send  back  the 
Chinamen  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, and  to  make  an  honest  at- 
tempt to  employ  white  labor 
as  the  necessary  supplement 
to  the  Kafir  labor  on  which 
hitherto  the  industry  has  been 
based.  .  .  .  The  object  of  our 
statesmen  after  the  war  should 
clearly  have  been  to  pack  the 
Transvaal  with  Englishmen  to« 


A   BREAKKAST   1-OR  JOHN    HULL. 

—h'hxdJeradatsch  (Berlin). 
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act  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  Boer  population.  South  Africa  will 
never  be  absolutely  secured  to  the  British  Empire  until  the  pro- 
portion of  Boers  to  the  total  white  population  is  reduced.  An 
increased  use  of  white  labor  in  the  mines  gave  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  such  reduction,  and  if  the  Home  Government  had  had 
any  prescience,  or  any  true  sense  of  their  duty  to  the  Empire,  it 
would  not  have  been  neglected.  .  .  .  The  employment  of  Chinese 
labor,  and  the  diminution  of  the  proportion  of  white  labor,  even  if 
it  wtrt  prima  facie  economically  sound,  which  we  are  convinced  it 
is  not,  is  bad  business,  for.  instead  of  providing  an  insurance,  it 
adds  a  risk,  and  a  very  considerable  one." 


negotiations  has  been  more  conciliatory  than  just.  The  Evetiing 
Standard  and  Westminster  Gazette  (London)  remarks  that  Count 
Witte's  visits  to  Mr.  Rouvier  and  Prince  Radolin,  the  German  Am- 
bassador, "greatly  assisted  the  progress  made  in  the  Moorish  ne- 
gotiations."    The  result  is  what  this  journal  calls  "  Count  Witte's 


A    PROFESSIONAL   ANGEL   OF   PEACE. 

A  CCORDING  to  Balzac,  whenever  his  Swedenborgian  heroine 
*^  walked  out,  a  patch  of  blue  at  once  broke  out  over  her  head 
from  the  sky,  even  when  darkest  and  most  threatening.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  some  such  manifestation  from  the  political  sky 
attended  thegaddings  of  Count  Witte.  He  comes  to  Portsmouth, 
and  Russia  and  Japan  are  reconciled.  He  travels  to  Berlin,  and 
immediately  his  own  personal  organ,  the  Slovo  (St.  Petersburg), 
hitherto  one  of  the  most  venomous  Germanophobe  journals  in  Eu- 
rope, begins  a  strain  of  kindly  laudation  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  his 
policy,  and  talks  of  a  Russo-German  entente.  His  most  recent  tri- 
umph has  been  at  Paris.  There  had  been  bitter  feeling  between 
Germany  and  France  over  the  Morocco  affair,  and  the  long-pro- 
tracted negotiations  were  trying  to  Gallic  nerves.  No  .sooner, 
however,  does  Count  Witte  appear  than,  presto  !  the  thing  is  done, 
a  conference  with  the  Powers  is  agreed  upon  at  Algeciras,  Ger- 
many gives  up  her  long-claimed  position,  France  gains  most  of 
what  she  contended  for,  and  both  parties  are  satisfied  ! 

The  Gaiclois  (Paris)  openly  attributes  the  abrupt  conclusion  of 
the  ■pouj-parlers  entirely  to  the  Russian  Count's  intervention. 
Germany,  says  that  paper,  desires  to  remain  on  good  terms  with 
Russia,  chiefly  because  she  wishes  to  foil  the  attempts  which  are 
being  made  to  effect  a  rapprocheinent  between  London  and  St. 
Petersburg,  and  therefore  acted  on  Witte's  suggestion  of  surren- 
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THE   FORGOTTEN    ONES. 

Witte—"  Russia  gives  half  of  Saghalien  to  Japan.    That  is  the  only  thing  she 
has  lost  in  the  war."  —  Simplicissimus  (Munich;. 

der.  According  to  the  Kolnische  Zeitujig,  Witte  at  Paris  has  re- 
peated the  feat  of  Witte  at  Portsmouth.  Hfe  has  made  Germany 
sacrifice  her  plan  of  Algerian  frontier  defense,  as  he  made  Japan 
sacrifice  her  claim  for  an  indemnity,  and  the  great  journal  of  Co- 
logne admits  that  German  policy  toward  France  in  so  closing  the 


MR.    REVOIL  AND  DR.    ROSEN 

The  French  and  German  Representatives  who  carried  on  the  negotiations  over 

Morocco. 

second  peace."     But  the  /v^rtiri?  (Paris)  feels  the  national  amour 
propre  of  Frenchmen  touched  by  such  a  suggestion.     'To  quote : 

"It  would  be  deplorable  if,  after  the  many  and  long  debates  be- 
tween the  French  and  German  delegates,  the  interference  of  Count 
Witte  had  been  necessary  to  deliver  France  from  her  difficulties, 
and  this,  too,  at  the  very  time  when  the  Russian  statesman  with 
doubtful  tact,  was  giving  utterance  to  Germanophile  sentiments." 

But  other  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian  papers  all 
chime  in  with  the  English  organ  quoted  above  in  hailing  Witte  as 
the  genuine  angel  of  peace.     The  Pais  (Madrid)  says  : 

"  Through  Witte  Russia  exercised  a  friendly  mediation,  not  disin- 
terested, it  may  be,  from  an  economic  standpoint,  yet  resulting  in 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty." 

This  is  echoed  by  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten.,  the  Epoca  (Ma- 
drid) and  the  Tribitna  (Rome.)  The  London  7»//d?j- seems  to  be 
the  only  prominent  European  newspaper  which  is  inclined  to 
strip  Count  Witte  of  his  halo.  While  its  sister-journal,  the  Tetups 
(Paris),  gives  the  Count  full  credit  for  the  successful  ending  of  the 
debate,  this    London  paper  cynically  remarks: 

"We  agree  with  our  Paris  correspondent  in  thinking  that  the 
part  which  this  statesman  may  have  himself  played  in  the  matter 
is  likely  to  prove  small.'" 

The  London  Speaker,  too,  quoting  a  Paris  journal  which  "states 
that  Count  Witte's  arguments  at  Berlin  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
hastening  the  conclusion,"  supports  the  opinion  of  The  Times. 

Another  European  paper  suggests  that  Count  Witte  was  in- 
structed by  his  Government  to  urge  Germany  to  a  back-down,  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  because  any  armed  conflict  letween  France  and 
Germany  would  inevitably  have  clo.sed  tiie  i)anks  of  Paris  to  Rus- 
sia's needs  for  sometime  to  come.— Translations  made  for  The, 
Literary  Digest. 
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BRITISH    FRIGHT   AT  THE   "GERMAN    PERIL." 

THE  fear  of  German  aggression  that  fills  many  British  minds 
with  alarm  is  pretty  plainly  expressed  by  Robert  Machray, 
the  naval  and  military  expert,  in  an  article  in  The  Xincteenth  Cen- 
tury and  Afte?-  (London).  Germany,  with  her  teeming  poi)u]a- 
tion,  he  says,  is  looking  for  expansion  :  her  colonies  in  Africa  and 
the  East  have  proved  failures,  and  now  iier  eyes  are  turning  to  the 
British  possessions.  Her  statesmen  advocate  the  enlargement  of 
her  navy  solely  witii  a  view  to  making  the  (ierman  fleet  capable 
of  watching  "  the  mightiest  naval  power,"  i.e.,  Great  Britain.  To 
quote : 

"  The  law  of  national  expansion,  from  pressure  of  population,  for 
one  thing,  which  has  operated  so  powerfully  in  the  case  of  Japan, 
operates  also  in  that  of  Germany,  but  with  stronger  force,  for 
whereas  the  population  of  the  former  empire  increases  by  half  a 
million  a  year,  that  of  the  latter  increases  at  twice  that  rate. 
Where  is  this  ever-expanding  German  population  to  find  an  outlet? 
And  at  whose  expense.''  The  existing  colonies  of  Germany  are  not 
a  success;  German  expansion  finds  no  fulfilment,  no  expression 
even,  in  them.  The  white  population  of  all  the  German  colonies 
and  protectorates  in  tiiis  year  of  grace  1905  does  not  exceed  ten 
thousand  souls.  The  Kaiser  put  the  ideas  which  were  fermenting 
in  his  own  mind,  and  in  the  minds  of  some  of  his  people,  into  the 
now  historic  sentence,  ^  i'nsere  Ziiknnft  liegt  atif  deni  IWisser'' 
— our  future  lies  on  the  sea.  Prince  von  Buelow,  speaking  in  the 
Reichstag  on  the  Navy  Act  of  1898,  said  :  '  It  is  not  to  be  tolerated 
that  any  foreign  Power  should  say  to  us,  "  The  world  is  disposed 
of."  We  shall  not  permit  any  foreign  Power  to  push  us  aside 
whether  in  commerce  or  politics.  Like  the  British,  the  French, 
and  the  Russians,  we  also  have  a  right  to  a  Greater  Germany.' 
The  question  which  ari-ses  is,  Where  is  this  Greater  Germany  to 
be  established,  the  Greater  Germany  of  the  present  time  being  a 
confessed  failure?  The  world  is  pretty  well  divided  up.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine,  and  its  necessary  corollary,  the  building  of  an 
enormous  navy  by  the  United  States,  now  in  swift  process  of  ac- 
complishment, cast  its  egis  over  the  Americas.  The  success  of 
Japan  calls  a  halt  to  any  further  exploitation  by  other  Powers  of 
China  and  of  the  rest  of  Asia  as  well.  These  were  the  areas  of 
weakne.ss  outside  of  Africa,  now  partitioned  off  like  so  much  ba- 
ker's dough,  with  the  exception  of  Morocco  and  Tripoli,  which 
German  activity  and  strength  were  to  enter  into  and  possess,  but 
they  are  now  barred,  probably  forever  barred." 

German  expansion  on  the  European  Continent  would  need  no 
fleet.  Why,  then,  are  German  statesmen  so  eager  to  expand  their 
naval  armament?    He  goes  on  : 

"The  answer  to  the  question  is  surely  abundantly  obvious ;  tau- 
tology is  permissible  in  this  connection  if  it  ever  is.  But  if  there 
be  any  blind  person  let  him  listen  to  and  ponder  the  language  used 
by  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  in  the  Reichstag  when  speaking  in  support 
of  the  Navy  Act  in  1900.  The  Admiral  said, 'In  existing  circum- 
stances, in  order  to  protect  Germany's  sea  trade  and  colonies  there 
is  one  means  only — Germany  must  have  a  fleet  of  such  strength 
that,  even  for  the  mightiest  naval  Power,  a  war  with  her  would  in- 
volve such  risks  as  to  jeopardize  its  own  supremacy.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  German  fleet  should 
be  as  strong  as  that  of  the  greatest  sea-power,  because,  generally, 
a  great  .sea-power  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  concentrate  all  its 
forces  against  us.  But,  even  if  it  should  succeed  in  confronting 
us  in  superior  force,  the  enemy  would  be  so  considerably  weak- 
ened in  overcoming  the  resistance  of  a  strong  German  fleet  that, 
notwithstanding  a  victory  gained,  the  enemy's  supremacy  would 
not  at  first  be  secured  any  longer  by  a  sufficient  fleet.' 

"This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  tolerably  plain  speaking.  The 
phrases  '  mightiest  sea-power,'  the  '  strongest  sea-power'  are,  of 
course,  allusions  to  England,  and  the  aim  of  Germany  is  to  make 
her  fleet  so  powerful  that  it  shall  be  able,  when  called  upon,  to 
render  the  naval  might  of  England  of  none  effect." 

The  precautions  that  England  is  bound  to  take  in  view  of  these 
circumstances  he  roundly  and  plainly  prescribes  as  follows : 

"  The  stationing  of  a  British  fleet  in  the  North  Sea,  strong  enough 
to  defeat  and  destroy  any  German  fleet  which  could  be  opposed 
to  it,  is  vital  to  the  very  existence  of  Great  Britain,  for  a  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  Germany  would  inevitably  lead   to  the  prompt  and 


comparatively  easy  landing  of  a  German  army  in  Scotland  or  the 
north^of  England,  and  against  it  we  could  hardly  hope  to  prevail. 
The  recent  redistribution  of  the  navy,  by  which  the  Channel  Fleet, 
consisting  of  twelve  battle-ships  and  five  armored  cruisers,  is  in- 
terposed between  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  is.  of  course,  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  the  only  wonder  being  that  something  of  the 
kind  was  not  done  before;  but  more  ships  than  these  are  needed 
for  the  effective  control  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  absolute  safety 
of  the  coasts  of  the  British  Isles.  It  is  in  every  way  a  good  thing 
that  the  withdrawal  of  the  battle-ships  from  the  China  Squadron, 
made  possible  by  our  alliance  with  Japan  and  the  victories  of  our 
allies,  will  set  free  a  number  of  valuable  and  powerful  vessels  for 
defense  or  offense  in  home  waters." 


CONCILIATION  THAT   DID   NOT  CONCILIATE. 

HE  appointment  of  a  semirevolutionary  leader  to  be  Gover- 


T 


nor  of  a  Russian  province  does  not  seem  to  have  turned  out 
a  success,  according  to  a  correspondent  of  the  London  TimeSy 
altho  it  was  made  in 
the  interests  of  peace 
and  conciliation.  The 
correspondent  thus  out- 
lines the  circumstances 
of  the  case : 

"  The  difiiculties  of 
administration  in  the 
Caucasus  at  the  pre.sent 
moment  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  curious 
position  which  now  ex- 
ists in  the  province  of 
Kutais.  This  province 
is  the  center  of  a  for- 
midable agrarian  move- 
ment among  the  Geor- 
gians, and  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  conciliate 
the  advanced  party  there 
and  to  prevent  any  vio- 
lent outbreaks  the  Vice- 
roy of  the  Caucasus, 
Count  Vorontsoff-Dash- 
koff,  has  ventured  upon 
a  remarkable  experi- 
ment. He  has  appointed 
as  Governor  M.  Staro- 
selsky,   whose    political 

opinions  are  known  to  be  of  the  most  advanced  nature,  so  much  so 
that  many  regard  him  as  little  short  of  a  revolutionary.  M.  Staro- 
selsky  is  a  man  of  charming  manners,  and  the  \Mceroy  hoped  that 
his  personal  influence  and  known  liberality  would  exercise  a  valu- 
able and  soothing  influence  on  the  discordant  elements  in  the  prov- 
ince. Unfortunately,  the  experiment  seems  at  present  to  have 
turned  out  somewhat  badly,  for  the  simple  reason  that  neither  the 
more  violent  elements  nor  the  officials  are  willing  to  cooperate  in  the 
attempted  work  of  conciliation.  M.  Staroselsky  can,  therefore, 
count  neither  on  the  assistance  of  his  former  allies  in  the  Liberal 
or  Radical  camp,  nor  on  that  of  his  own  bureaucratic  staff,  who  ad- 
dress frequent  complaints  and  criticisms  to  the  Chancellery  of 
General  Shirinkin,  the  \'iceroy's  assistant,  in  the  Department  of 
Police,  which  are  in  due  course  presented  to  the  Viceroy  himself. 
At  the  present  time  all  ordinary  judicial  procedure  in  this  part  of 
the  Caucasus,  especially  in  and  around  the  town  of  Ozurgeti.  is  in 
abeyance.     Its  place  is  taken  by  popular  tribunals 

"The  difficulties  experienced  by  M.  Staroselsky  who  is,  so  to 
speak,  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea,  are  characteristic  of  the 
extraordinary  state  of  disorganization  into  which  this  country  has 
drifted  during  the  last  few  years.  Neither  the  severity  of  Prince 
Ciolitsyn  nor  the  leniency  of  Count  \'orontsoff-Dashkoff  has  been 
effectual  in  restoring  order,  the  one  system  being  fiercely  resented 
as  oppressive,  while  the  other  is  apparently  regarded  as  nothing 
but  an  expression  of  weakness.  Not  without  .some  reason  was  I 
recently  told  that  before  order  could  be  restored  throughout  the 
Caucasus  the  country  would  have  to  be  regularly  conquered  again 
by  Russia." 


COUNT  VORONTSOFF-UASHKOFF, 

Tlie  lenient  viceroy  of  the  rebiellious  Caucasus, 
who  tried  conciHation  by  appointing  as  governor 
of  one  of  the  Caucasian  provinces  a  semi-revo- 
lutionary minister. 
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NOTABLE   BOOKS  OF  THE   DAY. 


MORE   LIGHT  ON   COLONIAL   HISTORY. 

Journal  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia,  1773-1776.  Edited 
by  John  Pendleton  Kennedy.  Cloth,  pp.  xxiii,  301.  Library  Board  of  the 
Virginia  State  Library,  Riclimond. 

STUDENTS  of  American  Colonial  history  will  hail  with  delight  the 
appearance  of  a  work  which  brings  to  light  some  of  the  richest 
treasures  from  the  archives  of  Virginia.  It  has  long  been  known  among 
students  that  the  inaccessible  Colonial  records  of  Virginia  contained 
much  matter  of  great  historical  value.  The  Calendar  of  Virginia  State 
Papers,  published  in  1887,  gave  only  an  inkhng  of  the  documents,  and 
the  miserable  condition  of  the  State  archives  rendered  thorough  in- 
vestigation impossible.  New  offici- 
als, however,  were  appointed  two 
years  ago,  and  they  immediately  set 
to  work  arranging  and  classifying 
the  records.  The  "  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses  for  1773-1776" 
are  the  first-fruits  of  this  labor.  Cov- 
ering the  years  immediately  before 
the  Revolution,  these  journals  are 
unusually  rich  in  material  relating  to 
the  causes  of  the  struggle  in  Virginia, 
and  have  never  been  used  by  his- 
torians heretofore,  except  in  frag- 
mentary extracts.  The  habit  of  ad- 
dressing a  long  memorial  to  the 
Governor  in  case  of  grievances  on  the 
part  of  the  Burgesses,  and  the  read- 
iness with  which  Governor  Dunmore 
defended  himself,  afford  minute  de- 
tails of  many  important  struggles. 
Among  them,  might  be  mentioned  the  incident  of  the  seizure  of  the  am- 
munition from  the  Powder  Horn,  which  may  now  be  viewed  in  its  true 
light.  John  Pendleton  Kennedy,  Librarian  of  Virginia,  has  edited  the 
work  and  supplied  a  very  satisfactory  introduction  containing  frequent 
extracts  from  contemporary  newspapers  and  unpublished  "Broadsides." 
The  announcement  that  he  is  to  edit  the  entire  series  of  journals  will 
mark  a  new  epoch  in  Virginia  history,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Saintsbury,  Winder,  and  McDonald  Collections  from  the  British  Record 
Office  and  British  Museum  will  also  be  published. 

"This  is  an  admirable  beginning,"  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
"of  a  plan  that  contemplates  a  full  issue  of  as  many  of  the  journal  records 
as  can  be  found,  and  will  prove  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  legislative 
and  personal  history  of  Virginia.  .  .  .  The  editor,  John  Pendleton  Ken- 
nedy, State  Librarian,  has  performed  his  task  with  judgment,  and  the 
result  is  highly  creditable  to  the  State." 


JOHN  PENDLETON  KENNEDY. 


A  VIVID    PICTURE  OF   IRISH   LIFE. 

Glenanaar.    a  Story  of  Irish  Life.    By  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  P.  A.  Sheehan, 
D.D.     Cloth,  321  pp.     Price,  $1.50.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

FEATHER  SHEEHAN'S  new  Irish  novel,  "Glenanaar,"  has  a  darker 
background  than  "My  New  Curate"  or  "Luke  Delmege,"  those 
fine  portrayals  of  Celtic  life  and  character  which  revealed  a  writer 
of  fresh  and  original  inspiration  and  drew  renewed  attention  to  present 
social  conditions  in  Ireland.  "Glenanaar,"  which  means  the  Glen  of 
Slaughter,  has  a  somewhat  somber  setting.  The  author  has  been  at- 
tracted, as  indeed  it  was  inevitable  he  should  be  eventually,  by  the  in- 
famies and  obscure  tragedies  of  English  misrule  in  his  native  land.  The 
opening  chapters  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  turbulent  times  of  1820,  the 
period  when  the  Whiteboys,  an  organization  of  outlaws,  terrorized  the 
island.  These  famous  raids,  with  which  the  people  were  in  secret  sym- 
pathy, are  described  thus:  "A  sudden  thunder  of  tramping  horses  at 
midnight,  a  flash  of  white-shirted  riders  against  the  dark,  the  sudden 
halt  at  some  doomed  house,  the  flash  and  report  of  pistols,  the  sudden 
order  to  close  up,  and  the  tread  and  trample  of  the  ghostly  horsemen  as 
they  flashed  by  on  their  errand  of  destruction  through  the  night."  For 
these  raids  the  Government  took  terrible  reprisals,  generally  upon  inno- 
cent persons.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed  and  men  were  hanged  with- 
out trial  by  the  wayside,  by  bands  of  mercenaries  and  hated  "yeo- 
manry." Through  all  this  anarchy  stalks  the  sinister  and  execrated  "in- 
former," the  most  terrible  figure  in  the  annals  of  Irish  oppression,  the 
man  who  swears  away  the  lives  of  the  innocent  for  a  paltry  sum  of 
money.  Father  Sheehan  has  drawn  a  strong  portrait  of  the  "informer," 
and  has  woven  a  very  pretty  romance  round  the  abandoned  daughter  of 
one  of  those  pariahs. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  story  is  the  introduction  of  the  "  Libera- 


tor" upon  the  scene  of  action.  O'Connell,  "the  uncrowned  king  of 
Ireland,"  champion  and  idol  of  the  people,  is  a  bright  figure  amid  the 
gloom  of  the  early  chapters.  There  is  a  lively  description  of  a  peasant's 
desperate  night  ride  in  quest  of  the  great  advocate,  who  arrives  in  time  to 
pluck  from  the  hangman's  hands  a  group  of  innocent  men. 

Abounding  Irish  humor  and  delightful  bits  of  character-sketching  are 
to  be  found  in  this  novel.  Father  Sheehan  has  sometimes  been  criticized 
for  making  too  prominent  the  sordid  side  of  Irish  life,  but  this  indictment 
can  hardly  be  brought  against  "  Glenanaar.  The  more  prosperous  type 
of  the  peasantry  is  presented  in  relief,  and  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  a  phase  of  life  which  has  no  counterpart  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
world.  Rugged  youths,  to  whom  corruption  is  absolutely  Unknown,  and 
pure-hearted  "colleens"  form  a  delightful  picture  in  the  bucolic  scenes 
that  one  can  see  the  author  writes  of  con  amove.  There  is  an  inimitable 
description  of  a  wedding,  one  of  the  songs  of  which  ends  : 

"Long  life  and  success  to  the  Council  of  Trint, 
That  put  fast  upon  mate,  but  not  upon  drink!" 

All  the  reviews  of  Canon  Sheehan's  novel  seem  to  be  favorable. 
It  "  will  prove  illuminating  as  well  as  interesting  to  those  who  have 
but  a  misty  apprehension  of  things  Irish,"  says  the  New  York  Times  ; 
and  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  remarks  similarly  that  in  this  novel  "there 
is  a  close  intimacy  with  the  life  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  and  every  side 
of  the  versatile  Irish  nature  is  so  well  depicted  that  we  see  the  char- 
acters as  they  exist  on  Irish  soil."  "  If  you  like  a  good,  strong,  clean 
humor,  and  your  heart  still  thrills  to  the  tune  of  simple  love, "  says  the 
St.  Louis  Republic  "you  will  do  well  to  read  it." 


A   CONTRAST   IN   NEW    FRENCH    FICTION. 

Combats.     Par  Paul  Adam.    286  pp.    Librairie  Paul  Ollendorff,  Paris. 
L'lsoL^E.    Par  Rene  Bazin.    342  pp.     Calmann-Levy,  Paris. 

A  FEW  months  ago  a  prominent  Frenchman,  visiting  this  coun- 
try, expressed  surprise  that  "  the  very  books  a  Frenchwoman 
would  not  admit  to  her  home  must  be  the  ones  that  find  their  way 
across  the  ocean  into  the  homes  of  American  women,  who,  half  the 
time,  do  not  understand  them,  but  upon  whom  they  leave  a  most  de- 
plorable impression  of  our  French  literature."  Mr.  Jousselin,  who 
makes  this  criticism,  attributes  this  state  of  affairs  to  the  French  ex- 
porters and  American  importers,  and  urges  American  women  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  the  writings  of  Paul  Bourget,  Anatole  Frankre, 
Pierre  Loti,  Rene  Bazin,  Paul  Hervieu,  and  Marcel  Prevost.  Looking 
over  the  most  recent  importations  one  comes  across  a  book  of  tales  by 
Paul  Adam  that  might  illustrate  Mr.  Jousselin's  criticism,  and  a  novel 
by  Rene  Bazin,  one  of  the  very  writers  he  recommends.  The  first  is  a 
collection  of  storiettes  entwined  as  reminiscences  of  a  hunting  season 
at  Artois.  In  the  pauses  after  the  hunt,  during  dinner,  at  evening,  or 
on  some  neighborhood  visit  to  old  friends,  the  author,  himself  subor- 
dinated, but  in  the  first  person,  hears  the  private  histories  of  a  dozen 
various  persons.  These  he  etches  frankly  but  impressionistically.  He 
has  the  more  finished  swagger  of  a  Kipling,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  de- 
liberate plainness  to  be  found  in  de  Maupassant.  The  acid  burns 
bitter  and  deep  sometimes,  but  the  depth  is  not  that  of  the  tragic  poet, 
rather  that  of  the  cynic  turning  toward  the  indifference  of  stoicism. 

The  first  story,  a  love-match,  told  from  the  beginning  in  a  few  pages 
by  the  hostess,  is  a  story  of  early  love,  marriage,  quarrel,  absence,  ill- 
ness, despair,  reunion  at  last,  a  saner  life  of  infinite  joy  in  married 
friendship.  It  is  a  condensed  novel,  the  first  story.  The  next  is  a  tale 
told  by  an  old  military  "lion"  of  adventures  before  Sebastopol.  The 
next  concerns  the  single  joyful  reminiscence  of  an  ordinary  old  woman 
whose  life  has  been  hidden  away  in  an  old  forest  estate  near  the  Breton 
coast — a  reminiscence  secret,  vapid,  sentimental,  shabby,  hideous,  and 
full  of  pleasure  which  casts  its  meretricious  glare  over  the  gloom  of  a 
poor  life.  In  a  chateau  whose  green  fields  swept  to  the  frothy  curve 
of  an  ocean  inlet,  lived  a  youth  whose  life  was  devoted  to  study  so  in- 
tense as  to  leave  him  without  knowledge  of  any  life  save  that  related 
to  his  books.  One  day  chance  words  overheard  brought  to  him  the 
knowledge  that  he  was  doomed  to  die  speedily  of  consumption.  The 
terribly  brutal  tale  of  his  awakening  to  a  frantic  thirst  for  life  and  its 
devouring  fires  is  told  relentlessly,  h.  madness,  pathological  rather 
than  yjsychological,  is  drawn  in  large  strokes.  It  is  interesting  to  con- 
trast Oswald  in  Ibsen's  Ghosts,  with  this  picture  of  a  dying  youth. 
The  "Combats"  are  well  contrasted,  alternating  easily,  tho  to  an 
Anglo-Saxon  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  a  spoken  story  should  be  so 
barely  and  brilliantly  concentrated,  so  boldly  rounded  before  a  mixed 
company.  Paul  Adam  draws  his  characters  with  distinction.  Pablo 
Rosas,  from  South  America,  who  led  a  successful  revolution,  found 
himself  unexpectedly  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents.  His  story  of 
attempted  reforms,  due  to  resurrecting  an  old  divorce  law,  is  the  height 
of  well-bred  cynicism.     But  fantasy  is  let  loose  in  the  end  of  his  story 
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of  his  friend  Francesco,  who  loved  Jane  Clcr.  Even  a  tender  tone  now 
and  then  sounds  thro  the  story-teller's  journalistic  directness,  side  by 
side  with  the  most  repulsive,  realistic  detail.  The  pages  are  sprinkled 
with  nomenclature  from  Africa,  Manchuria,  Siberia,  Turkey,  Asia, 
Austria  and  England.  A  vivid  coloring,  a  relentless  swiftness  enlivens 
these  situations,  intimate,  internal,  which  will  seem  almost  abnormal 
to  the  conventional  reader. 

"  L'Isolde"  of  Rene  Bazin  is  a  little  novice  who  becomes  a  nun.  The 
style  is  as  silky  and  flowing  as  that  of  Paul  Adam  is  knotted,  garish, 
barbaric.  Pearl  and  silver,  simplicity  and  clarity,  pervade  this  exquisite 
tale  of  a  tender  nature  whose  frailness  was  the  cause  of  a  fear  of  the 
common  life,  and  longing  toward  the  austere  protection  of  the  con- 
vent walls.  The  story  of  the  early  youth  of  Sister  Pascale,  her  life  as 
the  daughter  of  Adolphe  Mouvand,  master  silk-weaver  of  Lyons,  is 
idvllic,  delicately  told,  serene.  The  parting  of  the  old  father  and  his 
silently  adored  daughter  is  poignant,  without  losing  its  fluidity.  The 
death  of  the  old  workman  brings  tears  to  the  hardened  reader,  so  re- 
served is  the  tenderness  of  the  telling,  so  unmelodramatic,  so  sweet. 

The  scene  of  this  novel  is  in  the  North  of  France,  the  time,  1902, 
and  it  depicts  certain  incidents  of  the  late  religious  presecutions.  It  is 
a  little  world  of  saints  and  perfect  souls.  All  who  are  not  friends  of 
Jesus  Christ  show  this  impiety  by  detesting  the  poor.  Five  sisters, 
living  together,  find  they  must  part,  and  the  rude  prospect  of  opposing 
solitary  strength  against  the  world  is  terrifying.  They  arc  compelled 
to  face  such  a  separation,  to  go  out  into  the  world.  The  Mother  Con- 
vent can  not  receive  them,  lieing  filled  to  overflowing,  and  there  are  no 
funds  to  keep  up  the  Institute  in  whose  peaceful  shelter  they  have 
worked  so  long. 

"  Return  to  the  world!"  cried  the  Abbe  Monechal,  a  holy  man  living 
alone  and  dispensing  charity  among  the  very  poor.  "Ah,  my  poor 
ones,  how  I  suffer  for  you!  Return  to  the  world!  But  you  have  never 
lived  there  in  fact!  "^'ou  are  not  made  for  it!  Your  novitiate  has  not 
prepared  you  for  that  life!     You  are  not  called,  you  are  not  ready!  ..." 

But  the  five  Sisters  were  forced  to  return  to  the  world,  and  each 
found  a  refuge  with  relatives.  Pascale  went  South  to  live  with  an  aunt 
and  her  .son.  The  story  follows  a  correspondence  which  tells  the 
Mother  Superior  of  misfortune  for  her  frailest,  youngest  child.  Pas- 
cale has  attracted  the  young  man.  She  is  now  in  deep  misery,  obliged 
to  work,  to  drudge,  beaten  and  degraded. 

The  whole  book  is  a  hymn  to  authority.  Pascale,  "far  from  the  ex- 
amples of  her  former  companions;  the  absence  of  that  rule  which 
guided  her  will  and  exercised  it,  so  that  each  minute  was  a  new  election, 
and  gave  a  mastery  over  herself  and  a  growth  of  power;  the  sudden 
privation  of  that  tender,  intelligent,  pure  friendship  of  the  sisters,  the 
sorrow  she  felt" — all  these  things  served  the  designs  of  those  who 
wished  to  subjugate  her.  Finally  she  acknowledges,  "My  vocation 
was  only  the  fear  of  myself,"  that  bitterest  reflection  of  one  who  seeks 
the  refuge  of  authority.  At  the  end,  after  bitter  woe  and  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Mother  Superior  to  take  Pascale  away,  the  girl  comes  to 
her  death.  As  a  work  of  perfect  purity  of  style  and  thought,  often 
idyllic,  often  poignant,  it  will  attract  and  hold  the  fastidious  reader. 


AN   OPERA-BOUFFE    EMPIRE. 

The  MissouKiAN.    IJy  Eugene  P.  Lyle.     300  pp.     Price,  $1.80.    Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co. 

MR.  EUGENE  LYLE,  in  "The  Missourian,"  sets  his  story  between 
the  date  of  Lee's  surrender  and  Maximilian's  execution — a  lime 
buzzing  with  event,  and  full  of  fluttering  figures.  The  Hou.se  of  Hai)s- 
burg,  the  Court  of  Napoleon,  the  Confederacy  of  the  Middle  West, 
the  unstable  Empire  of  Mexico,  are  all  caught  in  this  shuffle  of  Fate. 
Yet,  dramatic ,  picturescjue,  brilliant  in  attack  and  technique  as  the  bc."k 
undoubtedly  is,  the  interest  in  it  is  largely  spectacular.  Save  for  the  feel 
of  the  tragic  llapsburg  undertow  that  moves  below  the  foaming  flurry  of 
pomp  and  circumstance,  it  would  be  material  for  flightiest  o])era  bouffe. 
Maximilian,  busy  with  fripperies  and  fanfaronading,  is  only  ])laying  at 
being  an  em])eror.  The  patriots  all  wear  the  professional  trade-mark 
and  are  so  many  flag-wrai)i)ed  grafters.  The  Missourian  is  a  valorous 
young  ConfediTate  ofl'icer,  who,  after  the  fall  of  Richmond,  comes  to 
offer  himself  and  his  regiment  to  Maximilian.  But,  notwithstanding  his 
far-darting,  fire-eating  (|ualities  as  a  soldier,  he  is  never  truly  heroic,  be- 
cause he  fights,  not  .so  much  for  a  cause,  as  for  sheer  love  of  fighting.  .\ 
pillar  in  the  building  must  show  stress  of  holding  might  above  it  or  the 
architect  fails.  So  a  hero  fails  unless  he  shows  the  weight  of  moral  he- 
roism, the  pressure  of  great  ( onvic  tions.  lie  must  fight  from  the  heart 
as  well  as  the  shoulder. 

That  heady  damosel,  the  debonair  Jacquelin — Napoleon's  spy,  Em- 
press Carlotta's  maid  of  honor,  the  girl  determined  to  save  Mexico  for 
Franct — seems  to  be  the  only  one  in  the  book  to  hold  the  long,  strong 
purpose.     She  is  the  very  darling  of  diplomats,  and  we  are  glad  to  see 


her  capitulate  to  the  fervent  Missourian,  altho  taken  by  a  stratagem  too 
cheap  to  have  been  tried  on  so  dauntless  a  woman.  The  finest  touch  of 
human  interest  in  the  book  describes  Maximilian's  sudden  spring  to  real 
manhood  after  the  sentence  of  death  when  he  hears  of  the  sad  ending  of  his 
poor  mad  Carlotta.  With  fine  feeling 
Mr.  Lyle  shows  the  falling  away  of 
the  hollow  vanities  of  earth  from  the 
spirit  of  the  play-emperor,  now  stand- 
ing face  to  face  with  the  immense  re- 
ality of  death.  From  such  strong  work, 
and  from  his  vivid  grip  on  life,  we 
await  more  and  still  nobler  work  from 
Mr.  Lyle. 

Widely  divergent  views  of  this  novel 
are  taken  by  the  newspaper  re\-iew- 
ers.  The  New  York  Evening  Post 
thinks  the  story  "might  better  have 
been  told  in  half  the  space,  if  in  the 
cutting  down  some  of  the  improbable 
situations  had  been  eliminated."  The 
New  York  Evening  Mail  exclaims 
that  "it  is  all  so  immature,  the  con- 
struction, the  style,  the  characters!"  eugene  p.  lyle. 
and  adds  that  "the  literary  quality  is 

verj'  slight."  The  \\'ashington  Star,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  it  "a  stirr- 
ing, absorbing  novel,  well  written  in  every  chapter."  The  New  York  Press 
declares  that  it  "lifts  itself  mountain  high  above  the  ruck  of  every-day 
novels,"  and  the  St.  Louis  G/o&e-Z?ewocrai  rates  it  "  a  number  of  degrees 
higher  than  'Richard  Carvel.'" 


A    BOOK   OF   FINE   FABLING. 

The  Boss  of  Little  Arcady.     By  Harry  Leon  Wilson.     371  pp.      Price, 
$1.50.    Lothrop,  Lee,  and  Shepard  Company,  Boston. 


T 


HE  Boss  of  Little  Arcady"  is  a  story  that  lifts  us  from  the  world  of 
workaday  into  the  realm  of  "fine  fabling,"  that  golden  realm 
where  all  the  children  except  the  lame  boy  went  that  day  that  Brown- 
ing's Pied  Piper  closed  the  door  of  the  mountain;  the  realm  that 
Barrie  opened  over  in  Thrums  a  little  while  ago.  .A.h,  what  planet-sha- 
king happenings  go  on  in  this  domain  of  Little  Arcady;  what  pleasant 
times  are  had! 

Who  would  not  love  the  Elia-like  chronicler  of  these  bright  annals, 
who,  emulating  "the  Greek  Spirit"  of  his  own  day,  insists  upon  believing 
in  the  joy  of  life;  or  that  delectable,  unshakeable  vagabond  Colonel 
Potts;  or  the  dark-minded  detective  William  P.  Durgin,  who  sees  crime 
lurking  in  every  breast;  or  Negro  Clem,  the  splendid  speculator  in  un- 
hatched  pullets,  who  scorns  Abe  Lincoln's  ofTicious  Proclamation;  or  the 
bland  and  blind  "Miss  Caroline,"  whose  claret  punch  so  pleasantly  re- 
freshes the  inadvertent  ladies  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.;  or  Solon  Denney,  that 
skilful  stylist  who  edits  the  Little 
.•\rcady  Argus?  Yes,  who  would  not 
love  all  the  Little  Arcadians,  except, 
perhaps,  the  appallingly  correct  Mrs. 
Potts,  who  finally  engulfs  the  rhetori- 
cal editor  in  matrimony,  while  we 
cry  to  forbid  the  banns,  remembering 
the  two  precious  little  "baddixes" 
who  must  endure  her  as  stepmother? 
>  The  fading  edges  of  two  love-stories 

^A  _.     ^  shine  through  the  tale,  and  the  tender 

^^^^L  ^P     ^^^^  rise  of  a  new  one  leaves  a  happy  glow 

^^^^^^s^.  Ki*    ^^^B^  '^^t  ^^f  ^  story  full  of  charm. 

^^^^^^^  ^^^  J^^^^l  "^'^^^  writing  the 

BB^^BUl^^JI  ^BB[[|        four  books  is  a  lazy  one  that  disturbs 

the  unities.    We    want  the  illusion  of 
all  the  balls  in  the  air  at  once. 

The  drawings  of  Rose  Cecil  O'Neil 
are  a  delightful  accomjianinient  and  interpretation,  and  run  with  the 
text  like  the  'cello  with  the  violin. 

The  critics  are  making  some  very  com])limcntary  remarks  about  this 
storv,  altho  many  of  them  think  the  first  part  a  little  tedious.  Thus,  The 
Booknitni  siws  that  it  "drags  somewhat  at  the  start,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  is  surreptitiously  fastening  its  hold  upon  you";  and  IVic  Outlook  makes 
a  similar  comment.  "Its  story,  altho  faulty  at  times,  and  loose  in  con- 
.struction,  must  be  read,"  declares  'J'lic  Independent.  The  St.  Paul  Dis- 
patch says  its  "genuine  unforced  humor"  is  "ever  sweet  and  wholesome," 
and  the  Chicago  Dial  calls  it  "simjily  captivating."  It  is  worth  reading, 
av<Ts  the  St.  Louis  Ulobe-Deniorrat,  merely  "to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  Jim,  the  finest  dog  in  fiction  anywhere." 


IIAKKV    LEON    WILSON. 
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"The  First  Wealth  is  Health"- 

And  in  this  great  institution  your  draft  will  be  honored^  and  you  may  be  wealthy 
indeed*    ^^  Health  is  the  Paradise  of  the  body  ^^  — here  you  may  achieve  Paradise 


COME! 

Prepare  for  the 
New  Year  by 
ikrowing  off 
pain  and  dis- 
ease; by  makiivg 
new  your  body 
and  mind ;  by 
^ettin^  a  strong- 
er grip  on  life, 
and  a  surer, 
brighter  outlook 
for   the    future. 


THE  BATTLE  CREEK  SANITARIUM 

The   Greatest   Health   University   in   the  World 


THE  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  has  long  been  known  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  foreign 
lands,  as  the  foremost  exponent  and  most  complete  representative 
among  medical  institutions  of  the  physiological  method,  not  as  an  exclu- 
sive system,  but  as  the  true  curative  method.  The  physiological  method 
makes  use  of  all  the  natural  agents  which  are  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  vigorous  life.  An  intelligent  and  experienced  physician- 
patient  recently  remarked  :  "  I  note  that  the  forces  of  nature  are  here 
utilized  as  the  chief  means  of  treatment,  and  more  fully  than  I  ever 
before  witnessed  ;  and  what  more  powerful  agencies  can  be  imagined 
than  the  forces  of  nature  ? " 


IVI 


INVALIDS  Recover  Health  at  Battle  Creek  who  have  sought 
*  relief  elsewhere  without  success.  It  is  the  most  thoroughly  equipped 
and  comfortable  place  for  sick  and  tired  people.  Special  provisions 
are  made  for  the  expert  care  of  sick  folks.  Expenses  are  nioderate. 
Medical  attention,  baths,  services  of  bath  attendants,  together  with  re- 
quired medical  treatment,  with  room  and  board,  all  are  included  at  no 
more  than  first-class  hotel  rates  for  only  room  and  board  elsewhere. 
The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  is  a  place  where  people  eat  for  health, 
exercise  for  health,  sleep,  dress,  take  baths,  learn  to  swim,  get  sun- 
burned and  tanned  in  the  sun  in  summer,  and  by  the  electric  light  in 
winter — do  everything  for  health  ;  where  they  find  the  way  out  from 
invalidism  and  inefficiency  into  joyous,  enduring,  strenuous 
health. 


IVI 


Open  -  Air  Treatment,  HedLhK 
Cuhure,  Cold-Air  GymnaLstics, 
Swedish  GymnaLstics,  Cross- 
country Walks,  Out-door 
Sports,  Attract  ive  Menu 


Daintily  Served,  Diet  Kitchen, 
Prescribed  Dietaries,  Exten- 
sive Physiological  Laboratories, 
Finsen  Ray,  X-Ray,  Photo- 
therapy, Baths  of   Every   Sort, 


B 


including    NeLuheim    Berths        ^ 
a.nd   Roy^l   Electric    Light    //%NiTflR,uM, 
Berths,    Ma.ss2L^e   a.nd   y^tP/      Battle  Creek, 
Mecha.nicaLl      Move-      AOf/  Mich. 

'^     /       Please   mail  to    my 
"z^/        address     below    your 
UILDING    thoroughly  fireproof,    of   steel,    stone,   cement  and  brick    throughout.     /C,  /       illustrated    book;et  "D" 
All   rooms  open  to  the  outer  air  and  well  ventilated.     Kitchen  and  dining-     /^/       ^  ad\crtised  in  The  Liter- 
room  on  top  of  the   house.      No   odors.     Big  gymnasium   and  outdoor   and       /^/      ary  Digest  10-21. 


ments. 


indoor  baths.      Climate  delightful,  average  summer  temperature  69.6^ 
like,  unconventional  life. 

Write  at  once  and  learn  about  the   Battle   Creek   Idea.      Ask  for   our 
handsome  illustrated  Booklet  D.     Address  : 

THE   SANITARIUM.  BATTLE  CR.EEK.  MICH. 


Home 


A'ame 


Address 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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"Tond  memory 
lingers  o  'er  last 
night's   feast." 


THE 

Mineral  Water 
of  health  and 
refreshment 
that  leaves 
pleasant  recol- 
lections of  a 
time  well  spent 


Butcher's 

Boston  Polish 

is  the  best  finish  made  for  FLOORS, 

Interior  Woodworit  and 

furniture. 

Not  brltlli- ;  will  tH'ltlior  Rcrntrh  nor 
(lrfai-4>  Iik(*  hht-llur   or   varnl»li.      Ih 

not  Hoft  and  ctlcky  liku  bri'»\vax.    IVrffCtly  trniiKpiirent, 

tircMcrvinK  the  nfitnral  <*ol(>r  and    lH*Hii(y*uf  the   wood. 

WltluMit    doulit   the   ino»t    iTononilcal    and    HatiHfactory 

I'dLiMii  known  for  IImidwoud  Kl.ooiis. 

Fur  .S<i/*f  lifj  Ih-itlrrn  in  l*(iiitts,  Ihirihcare 
ami  ntntnf-h'itrni»hin{fti . 

Send  for  our   FREF,   BOOKLET  Irlling  of   ihc  many 
odvaniaga  of  BUTCHER'S  BOSTON  POLISH. 

rut:  IIIKIIKK  rol.lSII  *'().,  :i.->n  Allaiillr  Avf.,  Itmlon,  nun.. 
fllir    Nn      1     Ppvivpr    '"    "    su|»'rlor    llnisli   for 

uur  1^0.  .>  Keviver  |<, „.,„,„; ,,i„zi,.a  n ■«. 


BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

The  Literary  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  follow- 
ing books : 

"Japan  To-day."  -  James  A.  B.  Scherer.  (J.  li. 
Lippincott  Company.) 

"The  Long  Day."— Tlie  true  story  of  a  New-Vork 
working-girl,  as  told  by  herself.  (The  Century  Com- 
pany, $1.20  net.) 

"  Under  Guiding  Stars."— Agnes  Blake  Poor.  (G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $1.25.) 

"  The  Companionship  of  Books  and  Other  Papers." 
—  Frederic  Rowland  Marvin.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
J1.50  net.) 

"  Our  Best  Society."— (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $1.50.) 
"  Pipes  of   Pan."-Bliss   Carman.    (L.  C.  Page  & 
Co.,  Si.oo.) 

"  The  Creed  of  Christ."— Jolin  Lane. 

"  At  the  Emperor's  Wish."— Oscar  King  Davis.  (D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  Si. 25.) 

"Duke  of  Devil-May-Care."— Harris  Dickson.  (D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"  The  Young  Man  and  the  NVorld."— Albert  J.  Beve- 
ridge.     (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  5i.;o  net.) 

"  Red  Fo.x."- Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.  (L.  C.  Page 
&  Co.) 

"  The  Far  East."-Archibald  Little.  (Tlie  Claren- 
don Press.) 

"  The  Inner  Chamber  of  the  Inner  I,ife.''— Andrew- 
Murray.     (Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  Jo. 75  net.) 

"  The  Makers  of  English  Fiction."— W.  J.  Dawson. 
(Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  $1.50  net.) 

"  The  Universal  Elements  of  tlie  Christian  Relig- 
ion."—(Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  S1.25  net.) 

"  Leaves  from  an  Argonaut's  Note-Book."— Judge 
T.  K.  Jones.     (Whitaker  &  Kay  Company,  51.50.) 

"Northern  Trails."- William  J.  Long.  (Ginn  & 
Co.,  $1.50  net.) 

"Renascence  Portraits." — Paul  Van  Dyke.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  $2.00  net.) 

"  The  Singing  of  the  Future.''— David  F.  Davies. 
(John  Lane.) 

"Washington  and  the  West."— Archer  B.  Hulbert. 
(The  Century  Company,  $2.00  net.) 

"  Starvecrow  Farm."— Stanley  J.  Weyman.  (Long- 
mans, (Jreen  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"  Plain  Mary  Smith  :  A  Komance  of  Red  Saunders." 
—Henry  Wallace  Phillips. 

"Indian  Legends  and  Other  Poems."— John  A. 
Buchanan.     (Whitaker  &  Ray  Company,  $1.00.) 

"  The  Physical  Constitution  of  the  Sun."— William 
Appleby.     (Whitaker  &  Ray  Company,  $4.50  net.) 

"  The  Words  of  Garrison."— (Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  $1.25  net.) 

"  The  Wizard's  Daughter  and  Other  Stories."  — 
Margaret  Collier  Graham.    (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 

$1.25.) 

"  Cicero  in  Maine."— Martlia  Baker  Dunn.  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.25.) 

"  The  Counsels  of  a  Worldly  Godmother."— Persis 
Mather.    (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"The  Green  Shay."— George  S.  Wasson.  (Hough- 
ton, Milllin  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"Tlie  Star  Jewels  and  Otlier  Wonders."— Abbie 
Farwell  Brown.     (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.00.) 

"  Lonely  O'Malley."— Arthur  Stringer.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"Two  liirdl. overs  in  Mexico."— C.  William  Beebe. 
(Hougliton,  MitHin  6c  Co.,  $3  net.) 

"  The  Best  Policy."- Elliott  I'lower.  (Bobbs  Mer- 
rill Comijuny.) 

"The  Northerner."— Norah  Davis.  (The  Century 
Company,  $1.50.) 

"  Telephone  Investments  an<i  Others."— F.  S.  Dick- 
son. (Cuyahoga  Telephone  Company,  Cleveland, 
fo.25.) 

"Old  Lamps  and  New."  Edward  Willard  Wat- 
son, M.D.      H.  W.  Fisher  &  Co.,  $1.) 

"  The  Crime  of  Christian  Science."-  Cliarles  Stow. 
(Nvvall  Press,  New  York.) 


Bookkeepers 


Not  every  bookkeeper 
knows  the  best  pencil  for 
his  special  use*  He  can 
readily  find  out  by  con- 
stjlting;  pages  8  and  26  of 
Dixon^s  Pencil  Guide, 
where  he  will  find  it 
named     and     numbered. 

Other  pages  for  ciery 
person    a?id  every  use. 

Dixon's  Pencil  Guide,  a  32-page  book, 
iiiJexed  by  vocations,  correctly  indicates  the 
right  pencil  for  your  special  work.  The  book 
is  absolutely  free. 

Department  U, 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co., 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Put  it 

on  and 

Pinch 

it 

Papers  can't  get 
tangled  or  lost 
when  entrusted 
to  the  never-let- 
go  grip  of  the 


ADPOLE 

Paper  Fastener 


^^f         This  wonderful  device  is  the  simplest, 
^^^  liandiest  and  most  dependable  of  fast- 

eners. It's  the  fold  that  makes  it  hold. 
Won't  slip  off ;  grips  two  sheets  as 
firmly  as  twenty.  Nosliarpoorneis 
to  pii'K  up  loose  sheets.  Doesn't  mar 
papers— fastens  neatly  at  oorner, 
always  permitting  of  ready  refer- 
ence.    Jlay  he  used  over  and  over. 

SAMl'LES  FREE 

for  one  ceut  postage.    Three  sizes.  25 

cents  a  box.  At  all  stationers,  or  by  mail 

upon  receiptor  price.       Agents  wanted. 

GENERAL  SPECIAI.TT  CO., 

S1 1   Arrade  BIdg.,  Philad«lplii«,  Pa. 


'  [Ow«'  o»c«t  j  Ought 

iWUhWiHHhWiNKM* 
-  i  Shu     SiSi  I  Sua 


Sexual 
Facts 

The  iiiforni.i lion  in  these  books 
will  insure  nuirilal  happiness  and 
save  niaukiud  untold  suffering. 

The  Sex  Series 

The  only  Comi-lftb  Skrirs  of 
l>o(iks  puluislicd  on  delicate  subjects. 
Written  in  a  ni.tnnor  understood  by 
every  person  and   information   i;iven 

which  >:honld  not  be  bidden  by  f.-ilse  or  foolish  modesty. 

Couiiuendcd  by  medical  authorities  everywhere. 

Tour  liooks  to  boys  and  mea.  Four  books  to  pirls  and  womea. 
"YounBnoy."  "Tounit  <5lrl." 

"Youiijt  Man."  "Younif  Woinno," 

"Young  lliixhnnd."  *' Yoimn  WlCe." 

"Mun  of  Forty. live."        "Wunmn  of  Forty-aTe." 

#10  copy  each,  post  free.    Tabic  of  contents  free. 
TlrPablUhlncCo   862    Land  Title  Ride  PhlU  Pa 


HAY  FEVER  AND  ASTHMA 

Clliiiat<>H  wolir  out.  Smoko.s,  Sprays  and  "Speoidos" 
can  t>nly  relieve  ,-->  mtitoins.  whereas  our  constitutional  treat- 
ment removes  HUCililMi*!*  of  Hay  Fever  and  Asthma  from  the 
blood  and  nervous  system.  I'olleti.  heat,  dust,  exertion,  smoke 
or  odors  eannot  brii'ig;  back  attaeks.  Our  patients  soon  enjoy 
life  without  the  sliBbtest  return  of  syniptoms.  Appetite  im- 
proved, bltxxl  enrit'hetl,  nerves  strenjjthi'ni'd.  penernl  health 
restored.  Estb.  ISM.  CO.tKl"  patients.  Hook  35A  Free, 
explaiidng  our  metboil,  with  reports  of  nianv  inter''!'tinBr 
eases.    Address  1'.  IIAROLU  UAVKM.  Uamilo.  %.  V. 
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"Fables  and  Symbols,  Truth  and  Humor."— 
Clemence  de  la  Baere.  (Published  by  author,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal.) 

"  Herbert  Brown.-'— O.  B.  Whitaker.  (M.  A.  Dono- 
hue  &  Co.) 

"Fate  of  the  Middle  Classes."— Walter  G.  Cooper. 
(Consolidated  Retail  Booksellers'  Association.) 

"  How  to  Study  Pictures."—  Charles  H.  Caffin. 
(The  Century  Company,  $i.8o  net.) 

"  The  Mayor  of  Troy."— Quiller-Couch.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.) 

"  The  Indian  Dispossessed."— Seth  K.  Humphrey. 
(Little,  J5rown  &  Co.,  $1.50  net.) 

"  His  Version  of  It."— Paul  Leicester  Ford.  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  5i-5o.) 

"  Lohengrin."— Oliver  Huckel.  (Thos.  V.  Crowell 
&  Co.,  I0.75  net.) 

"  A  Servant  of  the  Public."  —  Anthony  Hope. 
(Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.) 

"  The  Melody  of  God's  Love."  —  Oliver  Huckel. 
(Thos.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  $0.75  net.) 

"Uncle  Bob,  His  Reflections."  —  Laura  Fitzluigh 
Preston.     (Grafton  Press.) 

"  A  Modern  Miracle."- Gorilla  Banister.  (Grafton 
Press. ) 

"  Political  Development  of  Porto  Rico." -Edward 
S.  Wilson.    (Fred  J.  Heer,  Columbus,  O.) 

"  The  United  States  a  Christian  Nation."-David  J. 
Brewer.     (John  C.  Winston  Company.  $1  00.) 

"  A  Study  of  the  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante."— Walter 
L.  Sheldon.     (S.  B.  Weston,  $0.50.) 

"Some  Adventures  of  Jack  and  Jill."— Barbara 
.  Yechton.    (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"  The  Diary  of  Sanuel  Pepys."— G.  Gregory  Smith. 
(Macmillan  Co.,  $1.75.) 

"  Being  Done  Good."— Edward  B.Lent.  (Brooklyn 
Eagle  Press,  #1.25  net.) 

"  The  Rejuvenation  of  Aunt  Mary."— Anne  Warner. 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"Fifty  English  Classics  Briefly  Outlined."— Melvin 
Hi.\.     (Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge,  $1.25.) 

'*  Sewerage  and  Sewage- Purification." — M.  N.  Baker. 
(Van  Nostrand  Company,  $0.50.) 

The  Thumb  Nail  Series  :  "  The  Chimes,"  by  Dick- 
ens; "  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese,"  Mrs.  Browning; 
"  Washington."— (Century  Company,  $1.00  each.) 


CURRENT   POETRY. 

The  Masker. 

By  Helen  Dunbar  Thompson. 

■Oh,  mask  and  dance  and  mask  and  dance  again. 
To-day,  to-morrow,  all  the  morrows  then. 
The  many  morrows.    See  thou  alway  smile. 
Men's  eyes  are  on  thee.    Mask  and  dance  the  while. 

But  some  day  find  a  forest  dark  and  deep. 
And  in  its  deep  take  off  thy  mask  and  weep. 
Weep  out  the  bursting  sorrow  of  the  years. 
The  trees  will  tell  it  not,  nor  mock  thy  tears. 

— Prom  Harper'' s  Magazine  iOzioher) . 


THE  COLONIAL  ENDOWMENT  CON- 
TRACT will  enable  you  to  accumulate  a  fund  of 
^1,000  or  more  —  in  five,  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  by  the  payment  of  comparatively  small  sums 
— annually  or  monthly. 

When  you  pay  the  first  deposit,  you  immediately  receive  the 
COLONIAL  ENDOWMENT  CONTRACT.  It  agrees  to  pay 
you  $1,000  at  the  end  of  five,  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

For  example,  $34.20  a  year,  for  20  years,  under  this  contract,  or 
$684  in  all,  will  give  you  $1,000  in  20  years.      Or  you  can  get  a  con- 
tract for  $2,000,  payable  in  the  same  time,  by  de- 
positing I68.40  a  year,  or  $1,368  in  all. 

Pay  this  Company  $50.10  a  year  for  15  years — $751.50 
in  all — on  our  contract  for  $1,000. 

On  a  I o-year  contract  for  $1,000,  you  pay  $82.35  ^  y^^*" — 
$823.50  in  all ;   or 

If  you  want  the  $1,000  in  5  years,  it  will  cost  you  $180.20 
a  year — $901  in  all. 

You    may   withdraw    the    entire    amount    paid    in,    plus    the 

accrued  earnings,  in  any  year,  by  giving  proper  notice,  as  fully 
explained  in  our  booklet,  which  we  would  be  pleased  to  send  you. 
If  you  die  before  the  contract  is  fulfilled  and  your  legal  repre- 
sentatives do  not  desire  to  continue  payments  as  called  for  in  the 
contract,  immediate  settlement  will  be   made  upon  presentation  of 

the  proper  proofs  of  death. 

The   Colonial   Endowment  Contract  is  a  good 

The  Colonial  Trust  Company    invcstmcnt  for  all    classes    of   people.     A  young 

'"^  man  or  woman  will  find  it  easier  to  put  by  money 

when  a  specific  object  is  in  view.     The  payments  may  be  made  on  a 

certain  day  of  the  month  or  year — an  incentive  to  regular  saving. 

Officials  of  Cities,  To>vns,  School  Districts.  Corporations,  etc.,  who  are 
laying  aside  a  sinking  fund  to  meet  a  bond  issue,  will  find  this  contract 
most  useful.     For  example: 

If  your  bond  issue  is$ioo,ooo,  to  run  twenty  years,  a  sinking  fund  of  $5,000.00  a 
year  would  be  required,  in  the  usual  way.  The  Colonial  Endowment  Contract  would 
cost  but  $3,420.00  a  year.      The  corporation  would   save   $1,580.00   a   year  for  twenty 

years,  or  a  gross  sum  of  $31,6--  .00  in  that  time. 

If  you  have  a  child  whom  you  wish  to  educate  or  establish  in  business,  the  Colonial 
Endowment  Contract  will  provide  a  way.      Many  parents   find  themselves  unprepared   to 


Ghosts. 

By  Arthur  L.  Salmon. 

Ghosts  of  the  dead  abide  with  me 
By  night  and  day,  continually  ; 
In  all  I  do,  and  all  I  will. 
Ghosts  of  the  dead  are  with  me  still. 

Their  thoughts  with  mine  are  interfused. 
They  bring  their  habits,  long  disused, 
To  bear  upon  my  daily  walk. 
My  simple  deeds,  my  common  talk. 

I  have  no  secret  to  divine 
What  things  are  theirs  and  what  are  mine, 
Nor  with  whose  moods  I  am  perplexed, 
Or  by  whose  lurking  fancies  vexed. 

I  sometimes,  with  a  sense  of  dread, 
Feel  like  a  puppet  of  the  dead. 
So  subtle  is  their  potency 
To  live  and  breathe  and  move  in  me. 


meet  such  emergencies. 

The  stability  of  the   Colonial    Endowment    Contract  is  guaranteed  by  this  bank.      The 

strength  and  responsibility  of  The  Colonial  Trust  Company,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  are  un- 
questionable. It  has  Resources  of  over  $20,000,000.00.  Its  Paid-up  Capital  is 
$4,000,000.00  ;  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits,  $6,000,000.00.  Its  Officers  are  all 
well-known  men  of  wide  experience  in  financial  matters.  The  Board  of  Directors  is  com- 
posed of  many  of  Pittsburgh's  most  prominent  and  successful  business  and  professional 
men,  representing  almost  every  line  of  manufacture  for  which  the  Iron  City  is 
noted.  Besides,  every  dollar  paid  on  these  contracts  is  invested  in  gilt-edged 
First  Mortgage  Bonds.  The  safety  of  your  money  is  further  guaranteed  by 
the  entire  capital  and  resources  of  this  company.  ^  •pn£ 

You  may  make    partial   payments,  instead  of  yearly,  if  preferred — depositing  in         ^r     COLONIAL 

our    Savings    Department.     Four  per  cent,   interest  will  be   allowed  on 

such  deposits,  compounded   semi-annually.      Everything — buying  the   contract  and         -^ 

paying  for  same — can  be  done  by  mail.      It  is  easier  and  as  safe  as  if  you   made        ^ 

your  deposits  in  person.      We  have  thousands  of  depositors  who  bank  with  us         ^  ^  ,,  .     , 

'  '^  ■  \^         send  me  full   particulars 

^  about    the     Colonial     En- 

^  dowment  Contract 


TRUST  CO. 

Dept.  A40. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Gentlemen :    Please 


by  mail. 

All  your  payments  maybe  made  to  the  Savings  Department,  instead 
of  applying  them  upon  the  purchase  of  an  Endowment  Contract.    AH 
deposits  of  ^i  and  upward  draw  interest  at   the  rate  of  4  per  cent, 
per  annum,  compounded   twice  a    year.      For  full  information 
kindly  cut  off  and  mail  the  coupon  herewith. 

Tn^gL^MIALlRUSTG^MPAAlY 

ZIT  FOURTH    AVE  —  314-316  DIAMOND  ST  ■ 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
RESOURCES Over  $20,000,000.00 


Name. 


Address. 


State 
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he  razor  flat,  as  shown  in  position  No.  i ,  with  ct 

vou.     Draw  tlic  blade  from  heel  to  point  away  ff 

urn  the  rizor  on  the  liack  and  it  falls  into  posit 

flw  the  blade  from   heel   to   point  tow 

ack.  and  the  blade  falls  into  positi" 

1,  the  dressed  or  preD 


Free  Instructions 

This  Is  a  portion  torn  from  a  page 
of  our  catalofiriio  In  which  we  ex- 
plain how  to  keep  a  razor  in  per- 
fect couiiition.  Every  man  who 
Khaves  should  have  this  book.  We 
will  send  it  free. 

It  also  pictures  and  describes  the 
Torrey  Strops,  the  most  wonderful 
razor  strops  ever  made.  A  Torrey 
strop  will  put  a  keener,  smoother 
edge  on  a  razor  with  fewer  strokes 
tnan  any  other  strop. 

Treated  by  a  special  process,  the 


are  far  different  from  the  ordinary 
strip  of  softened  leather.  Try  one 
—your  razor  will  show  the  differ- 
ence at  once. 

Torrey  Strops  are  made  In  all 
styles,  Including  Swin^,  Cushion 
Belts,  etc.  They  are  sold  at  50c,  75c, 
gl.OO,  81.50,  82.00  and  82.50. 

Sent  postpaid  If  your  dealer  can- 
not supply.  Money  refunded  or  a 
new  strop  if  not  satisfactory. 

Torrey's  oaCdg*  Dressing  will 
keep  any  strop  soft  and  pliable. 
I'riee  15  cents  at  dealera  or  mailed 
on  receipt  of  price. 

Send  for  free  catalogue. 

J.  R.  TORREY  &  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  54,  Worcester,  Mats. 
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'  Tooth  PowdeH 


LEARN  TO>WWTt. 
.ADVERTISEMENTS^ 


It  troMi   -i.J.'i  li>  $1110  a  Wfi'k,  in 

'till*    Aflvrm^MMI    Hin«mt.M.     Titnuht 

liy  null.      Pri>«|"-<tii«  will  ti-ll  limv. 

PKJK-DiVIS  COMPiNY 

A<Mn-'<     )  <*'>  >Viil>».h   A\.,  Clilr. 

.-Illi.r  ..iVici-}  l.'i'J    Nll.^llll   .St.,  N.    V. 


I  know  them  gazing  through  mine  eyes 
Upon  the  sun's  imperial  rise  ; 
And  with  their  thought  mine  eyes  are  wet 
When  tender  suns  of  Springtime  set. 

I  dream  of  some  vast  life  before 

I  sailed  to  touch  on  eaith's  dim  shore ; 

It  is  the  dead  who  wake  in  me 

This  glimpse  that  looks  like  memory. 

Theirs  the  old  fault  to  which  I  yield, 
The  weeds  that  curse  a  sterile  field ; 
And  theirs,  I  timidly  confess, 
The  shreds  of  goodness  I  possess. 

Can  I  achieve  tlie  rule,  and  reign 
In  this  ghost-tenanted  domain, 
Or  must  I  be  forever  led 
By  hands  and  voices  of  the  dead  ? 

—From  The  Speaker  (London). 


The  Jongleur. 

By  Madison  Cawein. 
Last  night  I  lay  awake  and  heard  the  wind, 

That  madman  jongleur  of  the  world  of  air, 

Making  wild  music  :  now  he  seemed  to  fare 
With  harp  and  lute,  so  intimately  twined 
They  were  as  one  ;  now  on  a  drum  he  dinned. 

Now  on  a  tabor;  now,  with  blow  and  blare 

Of  sackbut  and  recorder,  everywhere. 
Shattered  the  night ;  then,  on  a  sudden,  thinned 
To  bagpipe  wailings,  as  of  maniac  grief 

That  whined  itself  to  sleep.    And  then  meseemed. 

Out  in  the  darkness,  medieval-dim, 
I  saw  him  dancing,  like  an  autumn  leaf. 

In  tattered  tunic,  while  aroimd  him  streamed 

His  lute's  wild  ribbons  'thwart  the  moon's  low  rim. 

— From  Success  (October). 


Let  Something  Good  Be  Said. 

Bv  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 
When  over  the  fair  fame  of  friend  or  foe 

The  shadow  of  disgrace  shall  fall ;  instead 
Of  words  of  blame,  or  proof  of  thus  and  so, 
Let  something  good  be  said. 

Forget  not  that  no  fellow-being  yet 

May  fall  so  low  but  love  may  lift  his  head  ; 
Even  the  cheek  of  shame  with  tears  is  wet 
If  something  good  be  said. 

No  generous  heart  may  vainly  turn  aside 

In  ways  of  sympathy,  no  soul  so  dead 
But  may  awaken  strong  and  glorified. 
If  something  good  be  said. 

And  so  I  charge  ye,  by  the  thorny  crown. 

And  by  the  cross  on  which  the  Savior  bled, 
And  by  your  own  souls'  hope  of  fair  renown, 
Let  something  good  be  said  ! 

—From  The  Reader  (October). 


The  Arrow. 

Bv  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson. 
By  peat-black  waters  flecked  with  foam 
She  lay,  beneath  the  flaming  west ; 
I  plucked  the  arrow  from  her  breast 
And  stanched  the  woiiud,  and  bore  her  home. 

Before  the  hearth's  warm-glowing  peat 
I  laid  her  on  my  bracken  bed. 
And  loosed  the  dank  hair  round  her  head. 
And  chafed  iier  snow-cold  hands  and  feet 

I'ntil  the  living  color  crept 
Through  her  young  body  ;  and  her  eyes 
Looked  into  mine  with  still  surprise 
Once  only,  ere  she  softly  slept. 

Vet,  tho  she  wakened  not  nor  stirred, 
I  gazed  in  those  ilark  eyes  all  night, 
Within  the  peat-glow,  till  the  light 
Of  morning  roused  some  restless  bird; 

When,  in  the  dawning's  drowsy  gray, 
With  watching  spent,  I  fell  asleep. 
And  slumbered  till  the  bleat  of  sheep 
Awakened  me,  and  it  was  day. 


Cold  on  my  brow  I  felt  the  wind 

That  gently  flapped  the  unlatchetl  door, 
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|E  ARE  ENGAGED  in  a  timely  and 
important  task — ihat  of  gi*iDg 
to  the  American  people  the  best  Life- 
insurance  at  economical  rates  and  on 
easy  terms;  in  short,  to  conduct  an  old- 
lioe  insurance  company  as  it  SHOULD 
BE  conducted.  Our  convictions  on  this 
subject  are  strong. 

If  you  want  to  hear  the  latest  word 
about  real  economy  in  rates  and  man- 
agement, let  us  hear  from  you.  If  yon 
do  this,  no  agent  will  visit  you — we 
have  no  agents. 

In  your  first  letter  please  do  not  fail 
to  slate— 1st,  your  occupation ;  2d, 
the  exact  date  of  your  birih. 

If  you  mention  the  DIGEST  we  will  also  scod 
you  a  free  subscription  to  the  LICNY  DIAL,  a 
bright  little  magazine  published  by  the  CInb. 
Address, 

Life=Insurance  Club  of  New  York 

(Section  D  I) 

RICHARD  WIQHTMAN,  President 

426    FIFTH    AVENDE,    NEW    TORK    CITT 


THE  NEW 


Thermalite  Bag 

"Successor  to  the  Hot-Water  Bag" 

If  you  really  believed  that 

the  Thermalite  Bag  would  re- 
lieve your  pain,  give  you  a  full 
night  of    restful    sleep,    renew 
your   strength    for    the    day's 
work  and  so  help  you  to  be  light-hearted  and 
cheerful,  you  would   want  one,  wouldn't  you? 
The  Thermalite   Bag  will    do  all    this,  if  used 
according  to  directions.     It's  comfort  always 
'  ready  and  it  will  last  for  years. 

You  boil  the  bag  a  few  minutes  when  convenient; 
you  use  it  at  once,  or  hours,  days  or  weeks  afterwards. 
When  you  want  the  heat,  simply  remove  and  replace 
the  stopper  as  directed  and  the  Bag  will  become  hot  in 
a  minute  and  stay  hot  for  hours.  No  getting  up  at 
night ;  no  annoyance  to  anyone. 

Truly  the  Thermalite   Bag  is  the  most  com- 
forting article  that  a  little  money  can  buy. 
John  Wanamaker  says : 

"  There  will  be  a  Thermalite  Bag  in  every  home  in 
the  land." 

Made  in  five  sizes.  No.  2  (2-(iuart  size\  tixux. 
Mailed  postpaid  by  us  on  receipt  of  price,  if  the  drugf 
gist  cannot  supply  you.  Money  returned  if  not  satis- 
factory.    Descriptive  book  free, 

♦♦  Heat  is  Life." 
THE  THERMALITE  CO. 

308  St.  James  street  1 63  Elm  Street 

iVIontreal,  Canada.  New  York  City. 
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DENTACURA 


Wi^^ 


V^J^rrtv  Tooth 


.   :n 


ffers  from  the 
ordinary     denti- 
frice in  minimiz- 
ing the  causes  of 
^,  dccpy.  Kiulorsed 

^  by  thousands  of 

Dentists.     It  is  dcliciously 
flavored,    and   a    deliglitful 
adjunct  to  tlie  dental  toilet. 
I'or   sale   at   best  stores. 
26c.   per  tube.     Avoid  sub- 
stitutes.   Send  for  our  free 
n  book  "Taking  Care  of  the 
Teeth,"    which    ccoitaios 
valuable  ii!l'ormatioa  concisely  written. 

DENTACURA  COMPANY 
137  ALLINO    ST.,    NEWARK.   N.  J.,    U.  S.  A. 

writing  to  udvertlsers. 
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And  stirred  the  bracken  on  the  floor 
Whereon  I  looked,  and  thought  to  find 

Beauty  yet  shinibering  in  the  gold 
Of  witliered  fern  ;  but  no  dark  head 
Now  nestled  in  the  bracken-bed 
That  rustled  in  the  dawn-wind  cold  ; 

And  she  was  gone— I  knew  not  where; 
I  only  knew  that  I  must  go 
To  seek  her  ever,  high  and  low, 
O'er  hills  and  valleys  of  despair. 

So  flinging  wide  the  flapping  door, 
I  turned  my  back  upon  my  home. 
By  peat-black  waters  flecked  with  foam. 
From  dawn  till  dark,  forevermore, 

O'er  moss  and  fell,  I  keep  my  quest, 
Grown  old  and  frail,  with  failing  breath  ; 
Tho  now  I  know  that  only  death 
May  pluck  the  arrow  from  my  breast. 

-From  The  Academy  (London). 


October. 

By  Edith  Brownell. 

Like  tired  lids  the  leaves  drop  down, 
Earth  drowsy  grows,  and  on  her  breast, 

Beneath  a  blanket  red  and  brown. 
The  weary  year  lies  down  to  rest. 

—  Outing  (October). 


PERSONALS. 

Trapping  Sir  Henry  Ii-ving.  —  "  Once  I  was 
given  the  assignment  to  report  a  lecture  which  Sir 
Henry  Irving  was  to  give  at  Princeton,"  says  a  writer 
in  The  Satterdny  Evening-  Post,"  &nd  to  get  an  in- 
terview with  the  distinguished  player.  But  to  get  that 
interview,  the  writer  says  he  was  compelled  to  play  a 
trick  on  the  Englishman,  and  he  relates  it  as  follows  : 

"  1  left  Philadelphia  for  Princeton  on  a  cold  March 
morning.  The  conductor  of  the  train  told  me  to 
change  cars  at  Princeton  Junction— that  a  branch 
railroad,  running  about  six  miles,  would  take  me  from 
the  Junction  to  Princeton. 

"  On  alightingat  the  Junction  I  noticed  a  train  of  two 
cars  and  an  engine  on  a  siding.  Near  the  station  two 
carriages  were  waiting.  A  man  on  the  platform  vol- 
unteered the  information  that  the  little  train  ran  to 
Princeton  and  would  start  when  the  New-Vork  ex- 
press came  in.  '  Sir  Henry  Irving's  coming  on  that 
train,'  he  said.  '  You  know  he's  playing  in  New  York 
this  week,  and  is  going  to  Princeton  to  deliver  a  lec- 
ture.    Those  two  carriages  are  for  him  and  his  party.' 

"  The  two  Jehus  who  belonged  to  the  carriages 
aforesaid  were  industriously  walking  up  and  down 
trying  to  get  warm.  Assuming  a  brisk  business  air,  I 
approached  the  drivers  and  said  :  '  Sir  Henry  will  go 
over  in  the  train  this  morning.  It's  too  cold  for  the 
drive  in  the  carriage.  You  needn't  wait  for  the  New- 
York  train.' 

"Both  drivers  civilly  touched  their  hats,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  drive 
toward  Princeton. 

"  Then  I  went  to  the  train.  Picking  out  the  two 
seats  near  the  stove  a  primitive  train  was  this  little 
toy  affair)  I  reversed  one  seat  (for  I  wanted  to  face 
Irving)  and  then  littered  the  two  seats  with  papers 
and  my  overcoat.  By  that  method,  any  one  coming  in 
the  train  would  know  that  the  seats  thus  marked  for 
attention  were  preempted. 

"  Five  minutes  later  the  New- York  express  pulled 
in  and  I  ran  to  meet  it.  I  noted  Bram  Stoker,  who 
was  Irving's  manager,  Lawrence  Irving,  two  other 
men,  and  Irving.  I  shook  hands  with  Stoker  and  with 
Sir  Henry. 

'"I  thought  there  were  to  be  carriages  here,'  said 
Stoker,  looking  about  him. 

" '  No  carriages  here,'  I  answered,  also  looking 
around.  '  But  I've  turned  down  a  nice  seat  near  the 
stove  on  the  train  over  there.' 

"  '  That  was  very  thoughtful,  indeed,'  said  Irving. 

"  So  I  led  the  way  to  the  train,  seated  Irving  as  I 
had  planned,  and  in  the  six  miles  toward  Princeton 
managed  a  very  decent  interview. 

"  But  the  mean  part  of  the  whole  affair  was  this : 


$4,500,000 
THE  WHSTNEY  COMPANY 

First  Mortgage  and  Collateral  Trust 
6%  60-Year  Cold  Bonds 

Dated  November  t,  1904.  Due  November  i.  1964. 

Redeemable  at  no  and  interest  on  and  after  November  1,  1914.    Coupons  Payable  May  and  November. 

BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK,  Trustee. 

Denomination,  $1,000.  May  be  rej;istered  as  to  principal. 

Application  will  be  made  to  list  upon  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Capital  Stock .....$10,000,000 

Total  Bond  Issue 5,000,000 

Reserved  for  Future  Improvements 500,000 

Present  Issue 4,500,000 

Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Company: 

GrorgbI.  Whitnfv,  President,  E.  B.  C.  Hamblev,  Vice-Prrx^'dent, 

Whitney  &  Stephenson,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Salisbury,  North  Carolina 

H.  L.  W.  HvDE,  Serretary,  F.  L.  Stephenson,  Treasurer. 

Hyde  Bros.  &  Co.,  Iron  &  Steel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Whitney  &  Stephenson,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

J.  B.  FiNLEV,  Capitalist,  A.  W.  Herron.  Prpsidont. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Ft.  Pitt  Nniional  Bank,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

C.  S.  Ritchie,  Cashier  First  Nat'l  Bank,  J.  B.  McClelland,  M.  D. 

Washington,  Pa.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Edward  Popper,  Popper  &  Stembach,  Bankers,  New  York. 

J.J.  Kennedy,  Hering  &  Fuller,  Hon.  John  S.  Hendfrson, 

N.  Y.,  Chief  Engineer.  N.  Y.,  Consulting  Engineers.  Salisbury,  N.  C,  Gen.  Counsel. 

The  Whitney  Company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  developing:  the  water  power 
■  of  the  Yadkin  River  in  North  Carolina.  A  letter  from  Mr.  George  I.  Whitney,  of  Messrs. 
Whitney  &  Stephenson,  Pittsburgh,  President  of  the  Company,  gives  the  following  details: 

Present  development,  40,000  horse-power,  with  sufficient  land  (over  13, coo  acres),  and  water 
rights  to  build  an  additional  50,000  horse-power  plant.  Within  a  radiusof  80  miles  (easily  reached 
by  electric  power  transmission)  there  are  now  257  cotton  mills,  using  about  73,000  steam  horse- 
power, costing  $35  to  $50  per  annum.  There  are  also  numerous  other  mills  and  furniture  factories 
within  the  same  radius — contracts  could  now  be  made  for  the  entire  present  development  of  40,000 
electric  horse-power  at  highly  remunerative  rates. 

Gross  Annual   Earnings,  estimated S630,000 

Operating  Expenses $97,000 

Interest  on  Bonds 270,000—367.000 

Estimated   Surplus S263,000 

We  quote  in  detail  from  Mr.  Whitney's  letter  as  follows: 

"  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  project  is  sound  in  every  particular.  The  Company  owns 
an  enormous  and  unfailing  wn  er  n^wer;  the  work  is  now  more  than  25"^  completed,  and  is  being 
rapidly  pushed  by  competent  contractors,  the  T.  A.  Gillespie  Company.  There  is  a  permanent 
constantly  increasing  demand  for  electric  power  at  profitable  prices  without  competition  from 
nearby  coal  fields  or  forests,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Company  will  prove  a  highly  profit- 
able investment  from  its  start. 

"  The  development  of  this  property  from  its  inception  has  been  in  charge  of  the  highest  talent 
procurable  in  the  country,  and  this  is  true  of  its  legal  and  engineering  departments,  of  the  con- 
tractors who  have  taken  charge  of  construction,  who  rank  second  to  none  in  the  country,  and  of 
the  electrical  and  hydraulic  builders,  who  will  be  readily  recognized  as  of  the  highest  class. 

"As  you  know,  there  is  demand  for  bonds  of  well-planned  water  power  projects  by  reason 
of  the  permanence  and  large  profits  of  such  undertakings,  as  well  as  the  inability  of  investors  to 
buy  desirable  public  utility  or  municipal  bonds  at  remunerative  prices.  The  bonds  you  now 
offer  are,  in  my  opinion,  well  secured,  and  should  sell  at  a  considerable  premium  in  due  time. 

"  Very  truly  your?,  GEO.  I.  WHITNEY,  President." 


S1|500,000   of  the   bonds    having  been   sold,   we   offer  the  remaining 

S3, 000, 000  for  subscription  atlOO  and  accrued  interest. 

Copies  of  the  Prospectus  and  Mortgage  can  be  had  on  application. 

Report  of  Messrs.  Hering  &  Fuller,  Engineers,  and  the  opinion  of  Hon.  John  S.  Henderson, 
of  Salisbury,  N.  C,  as  to  the  legality  of  the  bond  issue,  can  be  seen  at  our  office. 

T.    W.    STEPHENS    &    CO.,, 

2  Wall  St.,  New  York. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS    WILL    ALSO    BE    RECEIVED    BY 


First  National  Bank,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Port  Pitt  National  Banic,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Qermaa  National  Bank,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Middendorf .Williams  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Jolin  L.  Williams  &  Sons,  Richmond,  Va. 
First  National  Bank,  Washington,  Pa. 


Uavis  &  W.ley  bank,  Sal  s  ury,  N.  C. 


GINSENG 


$25,000.00   made    from    half  acre. 
Easily  grown  in  Garden  or  Farm. 
Boots  and  seeds  for  sale.     Send 
4c.  for  postage  and  get  booklet  C  O',  telling  all  about  it. 

Mcdowell  ginseng  garden.     •     joplin.  mo. 


ARE    YOU    DEAF? 

We  have   25  Kinds   of    Instruments    to    Assist    Hearing. 

Sent  on  approval.    Write  for  Catalogue. 
Wm.  A.  IVillU  &  Co.,  134  8.  11th  St.,  PhiludelpbSa. 


Readers  of  Thk  Litkraby  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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October  21,  1905 


in  the  paper  the  next  day  I  began  the  interview  in  this 
wise : 

"'  By  some  mlx-up  in  the  program  of  the  reception 
committee,  the  two  carriages  put  at  the  disposal  of 
Sir  Henry  Irving  and  party  wlien  he  arrived  at  Prince- 
ton Junction,  and  which  were  to  drive  him  to  Prince- 
ton, were  not  at  the  station  when  the  New- York  ex- 
press arrived.  Sir  Henry  was  compelled,  tlierefore,  to 
come  to  Princeton  in  the  train.' 

"My  only  excuse  for  this  trick  on  Sir  Henry  was 
'  fidelity  to  duty '—which  is  a  very  fine-sounding  phrase, 
and  rolls  beautifully  from  the  tongue ;  for  when  a 
newspaper  man  is  told  to  get  this,  that,  or  the  other 
thing,  he's  supix)sed  to  get  it.  He  must  carry  his 
message  to  Garcia. 

"  And,  anyhow,  Irving  had  the  warmest  seat  in  the 
train— and  beat  the  carriages  to  Princeton  by  fully  ten 
minutes." 


China'H  Knipre88  Dowager.  —  Miss  Katharine 
A.  Carl,  the  American  artist  who  painted  the  portrait 
of  the  Empress  Do  wage  of  China  which  wase.xhibited 
at  St.  Louis  and  has  been  presented  by  the  Empress 
to  the  American  Government,  has  written  an  account 
of  her  visits  to  the  Empress,  portions  of  which  are 
published  in  The  Century  Magazine.  Miss  Carl 
writes : 

"  As  we  arrived  at  10:15,  we  were  in  the  throne-room 
a  few  moments  before  their  majesties  ajjpeared- 
Their  entrance  was  so  simply  made,  so  unobtrusive, 
that  the  first  I  knew  of  it,  noticing  a  sudden  lull,  I 
looked  around  and  saw  a  charming  little  lady,  with  a 
brilliant  smile,  greeting  Mrs.  Conger  very  cordially. 
One  of  the  ladies,  Vu-Keng,  whispered,  'her  Maj- 
esty ' ;  but  even  after  this  it  seemed  almost  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  realize  that  this  kindly-looking  lady,  so 
remarkably  youthful  in  apjjearance,  with  so  winning  a 
smile,  could  Ije  the  so-called  cruel,  implacable  tyrant' 
the  redoubtable  'old'  Empress  Dowager,  whose  name 
had  been  on  the  lips  of  the  world  since  1900.  A  young 
man,  almost  boyish  in  appearance,  entered  the  throne- 
room  with  her  :  this  was  the  Son  of  Heaven,  the  Em" 
peror  of  China. 

"  After  greeting  Mrs.  Conger,  the  Empress  Dowager 
looked  toward  me,  and  I  advanced  with  a  reverence. 
She  met  me  half-way  and  extended  her  hand  with  an- 
other brilliant  smile,  which  quite  won  me,  and  I 
spontaneously  raised  her  dainty  fingers  to  my  lips. 
This  was  not  in  the  protocol  program.  It  was  an  in- 
voluntary and  surprised  tribute  on  my  part  to  her  un- 
exi)ected  charm.  She  then  turned  and,  with  graceful 
gesture,  extended  her  hand  toward  the  Emperor  and 
murmured,  '  the  Emperor,'  and  watched  me  closely 
while  I  made  his  Majesty  the  formal  reverence.  He 
acknowledged  the  salutation  by  a  slight  bow  and  a 
stereotyped  smile,  but  I  felt  that  he,  too,  was  closely 
scrutinizing  me  as  his  shrewd  glance  swept  my  per- 
son  

'•  At  this  second  sitting  I  looked  at  the  Empress 
Dowager  critically.  I  feared  that  the  agreeable  im- 
pression of  her  and  of  her  personal  appearance  that  I 
had  formed  the  day  before  had  probably  been  too 
hasty,  the  result  of  the  unusual  glamour  in  which  I  had 
begun  the  portrait.  I  thought  perhaps  the  Oriental 
environment  had  dazzled  me  and  prevented  my  seeing 
the  i'.nipress  Dowager  as  she  really  was,  and  I  looked 
forward  to  a  disillusion.  As  she  sat  there  upon  the 
throne,  before  she  was  quite  ready  for  me  to  begin, 
before  she  had  transfixed  me  with  her  penetrating 
glance,  lx;fore  she  knew  I  was  looking  at  her,  I  scan- 
ned her  person  and  face  with  all  the  [lenetration  I 
could  bring  to  bear,  and  this  is  what  I  saw  : 

"  A  iwrfectly  proportioned  figure,  with  head  well  set 
upon  her  shoulders  and  a  fine  presence  ;  really  beauti- 
ful hands,  daintily  small  and  hiyh-bred  in  shai)e;  a 
symmetrical,  well-formed  head,  witli  a  good  develop- 
ment alcove  the  rather  large  ears ;  jet-black  hair, 
smoothly  parted  over  a  fine,  broad  brow :  delicate, 
well-arched  eyelirows ;  brilliant  black  eyes,  set  per- 
fectly straight  in  the  head  ;  a  high  nose  of  the  tyjje 
the  Chinese  call '  noble,'  broad  lietween  the  eyes  and 
on  a  line  with  the  foreliead  ;  an  upper  lip  of  grc.it 
firmness;  a  rather  large  but  beautiful  mouth,  witli 
mobile  red  lips,  which,  when  parted  over  her  firm 
white  teeth,  gave  her  smile  a  rare  charm;  a  strong 
chin,  but  not  of  e.xaggerated  firmness,  and  with  no 
marks  of  obstinacy.  Had  I  not  known  she  was  near- 
Ingher  sixty-ninth  year,  I  should  h.ave  thought  her  a 
well-preserved  woman  of  forty.     Being  a  widow,  she 
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This  Bed  Spring 
Makes  You  Sleep 


Do  you  know  that  it  is  the  elasticity  or 
"give"  in  a  bed  that  induces  sleep? 
Well,  it  is. 
Now,  even  a  good  mattress,  alone, 
without  springs  beneath  it.  has  very  little 
give.  There's  a  constant  feeling  of  hard- 
ness. This  prevent.s  our  muscles  from  re- 
laxing and  sleep  comes  slowly,  is  fitful  and 
unsatisfying. 

Put  this  same  mattress  on  a  set  ot springs 
and  the  give  is  supplied  at  once. 

The  feeling  of  hardness  disappears,  and 
the  resistance  in  our  muscles  gives  way  to 
relaxation. 

But  the  ordinary  bed  spring  is  stiff— the 
springs  in  it  arc  only  a  little  elastic— there  is 
only  a  little  "give." 

On\y  par/tal  relaxation  of  our  muscles. 

That  is  why  Dr.  Day  invented  the  Com- 
fort Spring— to  supply  a  greater  elasticity, 
to  make  muscular  relaxation  ntniplrte. 

For  with  complete  relaxation  sleep  comes 
quickly,  and  is  deep,  satisfving  and  refresh- 
ing. 

What  makes  Comfort  Springs  elastic? 
you  ask. 

Just  look  at  the  illustration  above  apd 
you  see  the  Comfort  Spring  entire. 

There's  a  fabric  of  closely  woven  wire 
meshes,  extending  the  entire  length  and 
breath  of  the  frame.  Each  mesb  is  a  tiny 
spring  of  itself. 

These  are  made  of  highly  tempered  rust- 
less nickel-steel,  as  springy  and  elastic  as 
piano  wire. 

Now.  when  you  put  the  mattress  on  top 
of  this  elastic  wire  fabric  and  lie  on  it,  the 
little  springy  meshes  pull  on  each  other. 

This  makes  them  stretch  one  another. 

So,  you  see,  in  this  way  the  elasticity  is 
communicated  over  the  entire  surface,  and 
every  inch  of  mattress  gives. 

And  there  are  no  "sagged"  or  hollow 
places. 

Because,  where  your  greatest  weight 
comes  there  is  a  panel  of  twenty-one  highly 
tempered  spiral  springs  just  beneath  the 
woven  meshes. 

These  spiral  springs  prevent  "sagging," 
for  they  reinforce  the  mcslies  so  that  the 
greatest  "give"  comes  wliero  the  most 
weight  is,  and  is  just  sufficient  to  fit  the 
curves  of  the  body,  whether  you  lie  on  your 
back  or  side. 

Now  the  spiral  springs  rest  upon  and 
are  supported  by  strong  wires  running 
lengthwise. 

These  are  secured  at  one 
end  of  the  frame   by  a   coil 
spring  like  this: 
and  at  the  other  by  a 
turn-buckle  like  this: 

By  tightening  the  turn-buckle  you  can  in- 
stantly and  permanently  adjust  the  amount 
of  "give"  to  your  exact  wciglit. 

This  adjustable  feature  also  permits  two 
persons  of  greatly  dilTeront  weights  to  com- 


fortably occupy  the  bed  at  the  same  time. 

For  by  tightening  the  turn-buckle  on  one 
side,  and  loosening  it  a  trifle  on  the  other, 
each  side  is  suited  to  the  weight  put  upon  it. 

There  can  be  no  rolling  to  the  center. 

Now,  these  features  and  the  elasticity 
which  gives  sleepy-inducing  relaxation  arc 
important  to  -uell  people,  but  doubly  im- 
port.'int  in  sickness. 

Particularly  endorsed  by  physicians  and 
trained  nurses  is 

The  Lifting  Head  for 
Invalids 

To  all  sufferers  from  Asthma,  Heart 
Trouble,  difficult  breathing;— to  Maternity 
or  Fever  patients  the  Comfort  Spring  brings 
great  relief.     How? 

Well,  the  head  of  the  Comfort  Spring 
is  hinged  clear  across  the  frame. 

And  on  each  side  of  the  frame  is  a  lever, 
notched  at  one  end,  like  a  bicycle  sprocket. 

This  is  what  raises  or  lowers  the  head 
and  makes  it  secure  at  any  angle. 

By  lifting  the  lever  and  helping  the  up- 
ward movement  a  little,  a  child  can  lift  an 
adult,  from  an  inch  to  full  sitting  position. 
It  works  just  the  same  from  either  side. 

The  lifting  head  raises  the  entire  body 
from  the  hips  up  and  supports  the  spinal 
column  naturally. 

There  is  no  slipping  dovsn  as  with  pillows. 

And  there  is   no  weariness. 

Because  the  entire  head  of  the  spring 
being  elevated,  you  have  the  full  width  of  the 
bed  for  changing  position.  The  angle  can 
be  changed  as  often  as  other  restful  positions 
are  wanted. 

This  conserves  the  invalid's  or  convales- 
cent's strength  and  gives  nature  a  chance 
to  do  its  work  of  restoration. 

When  depressed,  the  lever  and  the  hinge 
are  concealed,  and  the  bed  looks  like  any 
other. 


This  Trade  Mark 


on  every 
Comfort   Spring. 


COMFORT  SPRING  CO. 


501   Benton  St. 


MY  BOOK 


**How  to  Remember' 

ree  to  KoaUors  of  this  Publication 


irrifTO 


You  can  stop  forKcttinc  bya  littloprao- 
tico  anil  a  few  Hinipli'  riili's.  You  can  study 
my  coiirsc'  anywlurc.  any  time,  in  s|iar<' 
moments.  Voii  iiri-  no  Kr<>iil)>r  IiiI<>IIim-IiiiiII.>  Miiiii 
>  our  iiii>iii<ii'.>  .  Siiniilc.  in(')i|"ii>i\  iv  Incriasis  hiisiniss 
capMcily,  social  stauilin»(  hy  utvini;  an  nlcrt,  ready  memory 
for  names,  faces,  liusiness  (letails.  stii<ly.  Develops  will, 
concentration,  conversation,  piildic  s|ieakinu,  writintf, 
etc.  Write  to-day  for  free  copy  of  uiy  interesting  boi»kU^t, 
"  How  to  UeiiH-mlter."     .\ddress 

DICKoON  SCHOOL  OF  IMEMORY.764KlmballHall,Chicago 


The  fact  is  that  the  time  to  have  a  Com- 
fort Spring  is  now — to  enjoy  while  you  are 
in  health  and  to  have  ready  when  sickness 
comes. 

Sleep  on  One  30  Nights  Free. 

You  pay  us  no  money  until  you  have 
satisfied  yourself  by  30  nights'  trial  that  it  is 
the  most  comfortable  sleep-making  spring 
you  ever  used— until  you  see  and  feel  and 
know  that  in  both  health  and  sickness  it  is 
the  best  investment  in  convenience  and  com- 
fort you  could  possibly 
make. 

Simply  write  your  name 
and  address  on  the  margin 
of  this  page,  tear  out  and 
mail  to  us  today.  We  will 
then  send  you  our  booklet 
describing  the  Comfort 
.Spring  and  its  many  uses, 
both  in  sickness  and  health, 
and  an  order  blank  that 
will  entitle  you  to  30  days' 
free  trial  use. 


Joliet.  HI. 


my  FREE  BOOK 


Is  called  "How  Money  Orown"  and  tellst  IIow 
I  to  tell  a  g.iod  investment:    how  to  invest  small  suais; 
I  litw  you  can  convert  $u*o  into  $158.81;   how  to  puard 
a^r.iinst  poor  investments,  etc.,  etc.     If  you  arc  al'le  to 
save  f  10  or  more  a  month  from  your  income  yni  should  I 
not  fail  to  own  a  copy.     NOT  AN  ADVKKTISKMF.NT  of  I 
any  investment  but  full  to  the  brim  with  information  that  I 
cver^■o^esho^l^i  possess  beforetheyinvest  ad.Nlar.    Aslt  ( 
I  (or  it  en  a  postal  an. I  111  send  it  l-KIili  bv  return  mail. 

*.  M.  0STRANDER,599  North  Amerltai  HMj..  Phiiadi. 


ESSAYS    • 
SPEECHES 


written  on  any  subject  at  sborl  notice.  Satis- 

.   ^„_ „_     faction  Kuntantcod.     .Ml  transactions  coii- 

LECTURES     lUlential.      II»tI»   r»«e,   IJJ.'l  llro«<lw»)r,  N.  Y. 
etc.,    etc.    ^—^^^^•mm^mm^m^^^^^^^^^^^m 


BRIDAL 


GIFTS 


Weddlnp  Invitations,  Wpddlnpr  Rfnps,  Groomsmen's  and  Brides- 

iniihls"  (Jifts,  in  exquisite  iiiul  fxcliuslve  di>slgns.    Write  to  the 

■   "  World's  Graadesl  Jewelry  EstabllshiDent  "  for  catalogue  (free)  lUus- 

'   tniltng  these  and  Ihou.sands   of   articles   of  jewelr.y,  diamonds, 

wat<rhes  tuid  silverwares.    tJtHxls  sent  on  ai»i)rovul. 

MERNOD.  J  ACCARD  41  KING,  401  Broadway,  St.  Uuls,  or  400  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

V  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  li;o  publication  when  writiner  to  advertisers. 
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used  no  cosmetics.  Her  face  had  the  natural  glow  of 
health,  and  one  could  see  that  exquisite  care  and  at- 
tention were  bestowed  upon  everything  concerning 
her  toilet.  Personal  neatness  and  an  excellent  taste 
in  the  choice  of  becoming  colors  and  ornaments  en- 
hanced this  wonderfully  youthful  appearance,  and  a 
look  of  keen  interest  in  her  surroundings  and  remark- 
able intelligence  crowned  all  tiiese  physical  qualities 
and  made  an  unusually  attractive  personality." 


Trying  to  Save  Time.  —  Henry  Guy  Carleton, 
wit,  journalist,  and  playwright,  has  an  impediment  in 
his  speech  about  which  he  is  not  in  the  least  sensitive. 
Everybody'' s  Magazine  tells  this  story  about  him : 

"  Several  years  ago,  when  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatei 
burned,  Mr.  Carleton  appeared  in  the  New  York 
World  office,  wliere  he  was  then  employed,  and  the 
usual  Saturday  night  confusion  was  increased  by  the 
late  fire.  The  late  Ballard  Smith,  then  managing 
editor  of  the  newspaper,  was  bellowing  his  orders  with 
all  his  wonderful  vigor  in  the  effort  to  get  to  press  on 
time. 

'■ '  M-m-mister  Smith,'  began  Mr.  Carleton,  '  I've  a 
g-g-great  s-s-story  about  the  F-f-fifth  Avenue  Theater 
f-f-fire.' 

"'Great  Heavens,  man,'  roared  Mr.  Smith, 'don't 
stop  to  talk  to  me  about  it !  Don't  you  know  tliis  is 
Saturday  night  and  we  go  to  press  in  fifteen  minutes  ? 
Get  to  work  and  write  it  and  write  as  fast  as  you 
know  how.  I  want  copy,  not  conversation.  Don't 
you  know  that  every  minute  is  precious  ?' 

"  '  Y-y-yes,  sir,"  said  the  journalist  with  an  insistent 
effort  to  hold  the  editor's  attention, '  I  w-w-want  to 
k-k-know  if  you  w-w-would  lend  m-m-me  your  s-s-ste- 
nographer."  , 


"The  Boss  of  the  New  York  Bosses."— Aside 
from  the  failure  of  the  opponents  of  Tammany  Hall 
to  fuse  at  the  coming  municipal  election  in  New  York, 
probably  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  campaign 
is  the  candidacy  of  William  Travers  Jerome  for  re- 
election as  district  attorney  of  New  York  County.  He 
has  not  waited  for  the  endorsement  of  either  the  Re- 
publican or  Democratic  bosses,  but  has  nominated 
himself  for  the  office.  "  This  year,"  remarks  Every- 
body's Magazine,  "  he  is  the  boss  of  the  New  York 
bosses."  Mr.  Jerome  is  working  hard  for  an  honest 
police  force  and  for  a  law-abiding  community.  He 
plans,  if  elected,  to  continue  his  vigorous  methods  in 
fighting  the  alliance  between  blackmailing  policemen 
and  the  law-defying  saloon-keepers  and  gamblers. 
Mr.  M.  G.  Cunniff,  writing  in  The  World's  Work, 
tells  these  incidents  of  Jerome's  official  life  : 

"When  Mr.  David  B.  Hill  came  to  him  during  the 
Parker  campaign  and  offered  him  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  the  governorship,  the  astute  politician 
whispered : 

"  '  Mr.  Jerome,  an  organization  is  a  good  thing  for  a 
man  to  have  behind  him.' 

"  '  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Jerome,  '  and  if  I  were  a  candidate 
for  governor  I  should  have  a  machine  behind  me,  but 
it  would  be  a  machine  based  on  principle  and  not  on 
the  petty  plunder  of  peanut  politics,'  and  he  declined 
the  offer  in  terms  that  shocked  evpn  Mr.  Hill. 

"  One  of  the  public  services  he  did  was  to  prosecute 

The  Safest  and  Best  5''  Investment 

TNVESTING  through  this  Company  is  the  same 
*     in  effect  as  taking  a  first  mortgage  on  good  real 
estate,  but  you  have  no  trouble  nor  expense,  and  you 
can  begin  v\ith  a  sum  as  small  as  1(25.00.     Assets  of 
$\,T^o.oor,,    proved    conservatism,    and    New   York 
BankingDepsrtment  supervision  give  you  every  assur- 
ance of  safety,  and  earnings  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum 
remitted  punctually  every  three  months  will  doubtless 
increase  your  present  income  substantially.     Let  us 
send  you  complete  information 
and  letters  of  endorsement  from 
every  section  of  the  country. 

Assets  ....    $1,750,000 
Surplus  and  Profits,  $150,000 

INDUSTRIAL     SAVINGS 
AND    LOAN    CO. 

No.  9  Times  BIdg.,  Uroadwaj,  N.Y.  City 


Sure  Fit  in  Quarter  Sizes 

A  half -size  i.s  often  only  a  Iialf-Jit. 

No  rea.son  why  you  should   iuive  to  stretch  out  a  tight  7>^  or  wear  a  slippy  8  just 
because  your  foot  happens  to  be  half-way  between. 

A  7^4    for  you  in  every  Regal  style — and  all  the  other  half-sizes  split  into  quarter- 
sizes,  from  4s  to  12s. 

You  have  a  wide  range  of  styles    to    choose   from,   too, — 35   wholly   new 
Fall  models,  and  not  one  over  G  weeks  from  the  first  appearance  of  its 
original. 

Eleven  kinds  of  leathers   to  select  from  ;  every  weight  of  .sole — double, 
"slip,"  and  single  ;  every  weight  of  upper,  for  indoors  and  for  outdoors  ; 
perfect  shoes  for  every  possible  use  and  occasion. 

Six-dollar  shoes  in  all  but  price — bench-made  shoes  that  hold 
their  shape  like  the  lasts  they're  lasted  on. 

(Special  Custom    Bench-made    Regals,    $4.)       Some   of 
the  new   Regals  have  been  made  uj)  to  meet  a  demand  from 
many  of  our  old  and  new  customers  for  a    shoe  built  in  a 
little  more  expensive  way   than    the  regular  Regal  line  — an 
evidence  of  the  same  desire  for  fine-finishea  apparel  that  creates 
the  demand  for  full  silk-lined  overcoats.    The  advantages  of  the 
special  $4  models  over   the  jt3..'X)  Regal  are    in  their  extra  cus- 
tom features.    A 11  of  the  leathers  and  other  materials  in  them  are 
the  best  of  the  best;  they  have  a  little  more  hand  work,  a  little  more 
silk  stitching  ;  round-cornered  top;  calfskin  lining  inside  the  hooks  ; 
wide,  gold  lettered  leather  top  facing;  plain  black  straps;  special 
custom  finish  on  the  sole.  etc.     They  are  bench-made  shoes  that 
represent  the  finest  handicraft  of  the  most  skilled  New  England 
shoemakers  —  and  few  genuiue   custom-made  $12  shoes    equal 
their  handsome  appearance.    Their  extra  features  are  more 
than  worth  the  small  additional  price. 

THE  NEW  REGAL  STYLE-BOOK 
FALL  EDITION 

Everyone    who  cares   anything    about  the 
style    of  his   footwear,  or  who   cares   to 
know  exactly  what  his  shoes  are  made 
of  and  how  they're  made,  or  who  is 
at  all  interested    in    the   new    shoe- 
shapes  that  are  going  to  be   worn 
this  coming  season,  ought  to  send 
a  postal  for  the  Style-Book. 

We  can  fit  you  perfectly  and 
certainly  by  mail;  if  you  don't 
see  how,  get  the  Style-Book. 
The  Regal  Mail-Order  system 
brings  a  great  shoe  store  right 
to  your  door, — and  the  Style- 
Book  tells  how.  Send  for  it  to- 
day.    Free  on  request. 


PEG 

STTXE28C13 

(^As  illustrated) 

(Special  Cnatom    ^^, 
Bench-made  -    *P"J' 

One  of  the  handsomest 
and  best-finished  shoes 
ever   sold   at    any    price. 

Made    of  Heyl's  celebrated 
imported    Patent    leather,  round- 
cornered  glove-calf  top,  blind  eyelets, 
medium-weight  sole,  high  slope  medium- 
narrow  toe. 

Style  28DH.    This  same  model,  except  Blucher 
cut,     and    made  of     famous     King 
Calf  Lather,  with  heavy  slip-sole — 


$3.50 


Ke^al  shoes  are  (lelivered,  carriage  prepaid,  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba,  I*orto  Kico, 
Hawaiian  and  Philippine  Islands;  also  Germany,  Japan, 
Norway,  F^elgiuni  and  all  points  covered  by  the  Parcels 
Post  System,  at  the  same  price  as  in  our  97  stores,  with  25 
cents  extra  to  cover  delivery  charges. 

Samples  of  leathers  on  reauest 


97  Stores  in  Principal  Cities. 


REGAL    SHOE    COMPANY,     Inc., 

Mail-Crder  Department : 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  722    Summer    Street 

MAIL-ORDER  SUB-STATIONS 

Factory,  East  Whitman  Mass..  ISox  'iYi 

London,  En^.,  E.C.,  97  Cheapside,  cor.  Lawrence  Lane 

820  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Largest  retail  shoe  business  in  the  world 


TIMl 


y©!  TIHIAT  [P!^©¥l 


FOR    M£N    AND    V'^OMEN 


Chocolates^ 

and 

Confections 

the  centre  of  attraction. 
yi^-r.  .  '  ".    -.•.-  where  the  best  is  sold. 

/u/ma^     Instantaneous  Chocolate 

Madj  nistantly  with  boiling  niilk. 

STEPHEN    F.    WHITMAN    &    SON, 

131&  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 

Established  1842 
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and  convict  >am  I'arks  and  '  Diamond  Phil'  Wein 
seimer,  walking  delegates  who  extorted  money  from 
employers  through  threats  of  strikes.  He  minced  no 
words  in  denouncing  labor-union  grafters.  He  de- 
clared that  Weinseimer  and  Parks  were  not  the  only 
dishonest  ones. 

'•  Labor  leaders  came  to  him  with  pompous  warn- 
in^s.  He  was  'alienating  the  labor  vote,'  'attacking 
the  honest  workingnian.' 

"'We  come  to  you,' said  the  spokesman  of  a  com- 
mittee one  day,  'as  the  representatives  of  10,000 
voters,  and  as  such  we  are  entitled  to  respectful  hear- 
ing.' 

"  '  You'll  get  a  liearing  as  citizens,'  said  he.  '  Don't 
talk  to  me  of  your  10,000  votes.  Vou  couldn't  deliver 
a  vote  in  your  union,  except  your  own,  and  you  know 
it.  There  isn't  a  labor  leader  in  tlie  city  who  can  de- 
liver the  votes  of  his  union.  And  I  wouldn't  care  if 
you  could.  If  your  union  wants  me  to  give  them  the 
facts  about  some  of  their  grafting  representatives,  let 
them  send  me  an  invitation  and  I'll  go  up  and  tell 
them  the  truth.     And  they'll  listen.' 

His  ambition  then  is  to  do  the  task  before  him  well, 
with  little  worry  about  the  future. 

" '  If  I  am  defeated,'  he  has  said,  '  I  shall  not  be 
destroyed.  I  can  earn  a  good  living  by  my  law  prac- 
tise, and  my  only  regret  will  be  that  I  was  not  big 
enough  to  do  the  job  I  set  out  to  do.' 

"  '  Will  you  change  your  mind  about  what  the  peo- 
ple want  ?    Is  not  your  ideal  too  liigh  ? '  he  was  asked. 

" '  You  can't  put  it  too  high  for  the  American  peo- 
ple," said  he. 


A  Visit  to  the  White  House.— Charles  Wagner 
author  of  "  The  Simple  Life,"  contributes  to  Mc- 
Cliire's  Magazine  a  story  of  his  visit  to  President 
Roosevelt  at  the  White  House.    He  writes  : 

"  I  arrived  at  the  White  House,  toward  the  end  of 
the  afternoon,  on  that  day  in  late  September.  ...  A 
servant  conducted  me  to  my  room,  and  toward  eight 
o'clock  I  was  informed  that  the  President  had  asked 
for  me. 

"  I  found  liim  inoneof  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  first 
floor,  which  contains  the  portraits  of  former  presidents. 
He  came  to  meet  me  with  outstretched  hands,  and  a 
moment  afterward  we  were  at  table,  four  in  all,  includ- 
ing tiie  President,  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt- 
West  of  New  York.  It  was  to  be  a  little  friendly 
dinner. 

"  '  Where  are  the  boys  ? '  asked  the  President. 

"  '  They  are  on  their  way  to  bed,'  some  one  answered. 

'"  Never  mind,  let  them  come  and  say  "  How  do  you 
do?"  to  Mr,  Wagner.' 

"  And  I  see  two  young  boys  coming  in,  from  nine  to 
eleven  years  old,  evidently  tired  out  after  a  long  run, 
their  eyes  foretelling  sleep. 

" '  I've  a  ver'y  important  question  to  ask  you,'  I  said 
to  one  of  them.  '  Do  you  sleep  with  your  hands  open 
or  shut  ?' 

"  '  I  don't  know,'  he  replied, '  as  I'm  asleep.' 

"  The  President  laughed  heartily  at  this  answer, 
which  was  of  course  tlie  only  good  one  to  make,  and 
the  little  fellows  hurried  off  to  bed. 

"  '  We  would  rather  have  received  you  at  Oyster  Bay,' 
said  the  President.  '  That  is  our  home,  where  even 
now  we  pass  several  months  every  year.  You  would 
have  seen  three  families  of  our  relatives,  too,  who  live 
near  us,  and  all  the  children  together,  tlieirs  and  ours, 
a  troop  of  seventeen.' 

"  I  expressed  my  regret  at  the  loss  of  so  charming  an 
opportunity, and  the  hojxi  that  some  good  day  it  might 
offer  Itself. 

"  With  my  first  salutation  I  had  conveyed  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  jMjrsonal  greetings 
with  which  our  own  president,  M.  Kmile  Loulx-t,  had 
graciously  charged  me  wlien  I  went  to  i>ay  him  my  re- 
spects lH.-fore  leaving  France. 

"  Then  the  conversation  turned  upon  various  subjects 
of  interest  to  us— the  education  of  children  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  public  spirit ;  social  questions  ;  inter- 
national relations  and  internationalgood-wil! ;  matters 
of  religion.  We  spoke  I'rench  German  and  Ivnglish 
in  turn,  and  once,  after  comparing  our  repertoires  of 

First  Mortgrage  Gold  nonds. 

T.  W.  Stephens  &  Company,  New  York,  are  offering 
for  public  subscription  f4,^oo,or)o  First  MortgaRc  Six  Per 
Cent,  f'lolcl  Kiiiids  of  The  Whitney  Comp.iny.  This  (Com- 
pany wa.s  formed  to  build  and  opente  a  hydraulic-electric 
Dowcr  i>lant  <in  t})e  Yadkin  River  in  the  central  part  of 
North  Carolina. 


Lea  &  Perrins' 
Sauce 
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The  Peerless 
Seasoning 

Even  a  football  player  lacks  ap- 
petite before  an  ill-flavored  dish. 
Why  spoil  good  food  'wil'.i  bad 
seasoning  when  at  the  nearest 
grocer's  a  delicate  sauce  may  be 
found  which  gives  millions  satis- 
faction ? 

LEA  &  PERRINS'  SAUCE 
has  stood  the  test  for  more  than 
seventy  years. 

.John  Duncan'sSons,  Agents,  New  Yort. 


Tools 


Of 
Quality 


Hardware 

Combination  Bench 
and  Tool  Cabinet 

SOLID    OAK,    brass-trimmed,  liighly    finished 
cabinet,  with  work-bencli  and  vise,  and  93  of  the 
finest  quality  standard  carpenters'  tools. 

Complete,  as  illus-  4itO  ft    i\i\ 
trated  above, i^O»J»\f\J 

We  make  also  the  following  Outfits  in 
polished  oak,  brass-trimmed  Wall  Cabi- 
nets shaped  like  a  suit  case,  but  larger, 
with  same  grade  of  tools  as  above  : 


No.  51,  14  Tools  . 

.    $5.00 

No.  52,  24     "      . 

.     10.00 

No.  53,  36     "      . 

.    15.00 

No.  54,  40     "      . 

.    20.00 

Our  lines  Include  Builders',  Cabinet  and  Piano  Hard- 
ware, Bolts.  Screws,  Nuts  and  Factory  Supplies,  and 
all  kinds  of  Small  Tools  for  Wood  and  Metal  Workers 
(also  Benches  and  Tools  for  Manual  Training).  We 
deal  with  consumers  direct  and  Invite  correspondence. 

We    issue    many    Special     Catalogues, 
among  which  are  the  following  : 

No.  1741,  Wood-Ciirrfrs'   Tools 

No.  1742,   Clay  Model i»tj  niid  I'tasler 

Carvinij  Toots 
JVo,  174H,  Venrtian  Jro)i  attd  Tools 
No.  1760,  "  Tourist"  Autol.it 


Our  prices  are /.  o.  b.  New  York,  gh'ing 
the  best  tools  tnade  (instead  0/  cheap  tools , 
and  paying  the  freight) . 

Special  Tool  Outfit  Catalogue  No.  1740 
illustrates  and  describes  all  live  outfits. 
Send  for  copy. 


Hammacher,  Schlemmer  &  Co. 

Hardware,  Tools,  Supplies  and  Piano  Materials. 
New  York,  Since  1848. 

4th  Ave.  and  I3th  St.,  Block  South  of  Union  Square. 


Lccvtracy, 
ImpUcfty 
Beauty 

Ihp   chii-l'  ihiricltT 


»   of  111.' 


400   DAY 
CLOCK 


ANDERTON  &   SON.  Dcpl 


401)    I). IV    Cl'Mk 
T  II  yt'.ir  will)  li' 
liiitt.  iiikI   lift*   HMiiraiitt'cil 
■cp    iitn<»hiti'Iy     i»f  r ' 
M.uli*  iif  piilf*hiHt  l)rii!"?' 
cinrkt   lire  very  liiinl 
(une  mill    «'!»|>t'rnUy    »»iu!:»l>Ir   for  touittiv  IhuiifH. 
M^'IK).  •*xpr<"4-«  (trrpiul  niiywhere  in  tliH  V.  S. 
St'inl  ft*r  our  IxMiklfl.  '■  AniuviT*»rv  Timr."     It  i 


GEM 


NAIL     OM 
CLIPPER  CJr 


MRS.  MAYBKICK'S  OWN   STORY.      The  com- '         ^  ^     j.        ^  j    .  .     c^/^i^o  o 

niete  stoiy  of  her  tri.il  .ind  fifteen  years' imprisonment,     Interested    Itl    SeCOna-nand     t5'>UK5»  r 

by  1''lokbnch  Elizaukth  Mavbrkk,   umo,  cloth,  304  I  fj,.,„|  ,,.„  ,,,.„, s  f,,,-  Miinplf  coi.y  <.r  liooK  WANTS,  a  Monthly 
pages,    illustrated.      #1.20     net.        Kunk    &    Wagnalls  drvoidl  to  I'un-lmsr  ami  dlspo.-iil  of  B<'o<inil  Imiul  books. 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York.  I  i;ooK  WAJiTS  l*riil.lsiii.NU  CO.,  SI5U,  ffeai  IJSd  St,  K.  ¥.  a»j. 


Readers  of  Thk  Litehary  Digkst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  wben  writing  to  advertisers. 
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you  the  practical  advantages  of  The 
Globe-Wernicke  Vertical  Filing 
Systems  for  all  sizes  of  papers,  docu- 
ments, etc.,  as  well  as  simple  but 
effective  methods  of  letter  filing. 

Write  for  Booklet  89  M 
and  catalog  805 

CINCINNATI. 
Branch  Stores:  New  York,  Chicago,  Bostos.j 


The  way  to 
wealth    _, 


Start  out  on  the  right  road  and  get 

5%  interest 

on  your  money  for  the  exact  number 
of  days  deposited,  and  compounded 
semi-annually. 

Just  as  safe  and  easy  as  to  make 
only  3%  or  4%.  Your  money  is 
loaned  on  improved  real  estate  but  is 
always  under  your  control.  Our  com- 
pany is  managed  by  well-known  and 
successful  business  men  of  Baltimore 
who  have  directed  our  affairs  for  the 
past  1 1  years. 

Write  fur  our  free  booklet 

Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

Oept.  K,  Calvert  BIdg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  American  Typewriter 


*ev 


AND 


T'VPi 


Saves 


■*  hundred 
and   ^50. 


t'wje|l  v  e 
parts 
This 


ON  ONE  STEEL  BAR 
feature  is  the  exclusive  patent  of  the  Standard 

American  $50 
Typewriter 


Universal  keyboard, 
ball-bearing  car- 
riage, prints  from 
ribbon  ;  steel  type, 
unlimited  speed. 

"THE  AMERICAN  WAY 

and  Easy  Payment  Plan 
Mailed  on  leqnest 

American  Typewriter  Co. 

Hackett  Rldgr.,  bet.  Broadway 
&  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 


German    poetry,    we  recited    passes    from    different 
Lieder,  especially  from  '  Vaier,  ich  rufe  dich.' 

"  In  the  matter  of  family  sentiment  I  found  the 
President  full  of  tenderness  and  filial  respect.  When 
he  spoke  of  the  home,  it  was  with  emotion,  almost  with 
tears  in  his  eyes.  He  called  it  the  keystone  of  hu- 
manity. Here  I  immediately  recognized  the  man  of 
heart,  of  a  fundamental  human  fiber  wonderfully  sensi- 
tive and  strong.  Speaking  of  his  religious  sentiments 
he  said  :  '  I  am  very  much  attached  to  my  old  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  I  belong  to 
the  Church  Universal.' " 


Paul    Morton    as    a     Railroad    Diplomat.  — 

While  a  member  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Cabinet  Mr. 
Morton  was  the  target  for  criticism  of  the  severest 
kind  chiefly  because  of  his  connection  with  the  Santa 
Fe  railroad,  but  since  he  has  become  head  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  and  has  shown 
that  he  intends  to  run  the  company  in  a  business-like 
way,  much  of  this  criticism  is  disappearing.  Edwin 
Lef^vre,  author  of  "  Wall  Street  Stories,"  contributes 
to  The  Cosmopolitan  an  article,  in  which  he  character- 
izes Mr.  Morton  as  atypical  man  of  the  West  and  one 
of  the  "  men  who  do  things,  do  them  well,  and  do  them 
for  a  salary."  Morton  rose  rapidly  in  the  railroad 
office  where  he  began  as  office-boy  at  sixteen ;  and  as 
vice-president  of  the  Atchison  he  was  the  chief 
"  business-getter."  He  also  had  to  be  a  "  business 
politician  and  a  railroad  diplomat."  Mr.  Lefevre 
says  further : 

'■  I  should  say  that  the  diplomacy  of  Paul  Morton 
might  lack  the  finesse  of  certain  Eastern  financiers, 
but  that  it  is  more  refreshing,  more  direct,  and  accom- 
plishes its  object  probably  more  completely,  and  cer- 
tainly more  quickly,  than  the  other  kind.  His  is  the 
Western  attitude,  which  assumes  that  the  majority  of 
men  are  good.  He  can  be  a  good  fellow,  therefore,  be- 
cause he  is  normal  and  healthy  and  an  optimist,  with 
a  sense  of  humor.  His  diplomacy  in  business  is  that 
of  the  Westerners,  to  wit :  '  The  majority  of  people 
are  square.  I'm  square.  I'll  tell  the  truth  bluntly 
and  I'll  hear  the  truth  bluntly.  If  we  agree,  very  well. 
If  we  can't  agree  on  all  points,  let  us  agree  on  as  many 
as  we  can.'  Such  men  have  no  time  to  waste  in  spar- 
ring for  an  opening  or  in  artistically  producing  erro- 
neous impressions.  They  don't  do  business  in  a  subtle 
way,  nor  by  indirection,  because  they  have  so  much  to 
do  before  they  die.    Men  have  fooled  Morton  time  and 


Lamp -chimney    Glass 

by    a 


alik( 


is    not   all 
good  deal. 

Macbeth's  chimneys 
are  made  to  stand  heat, 
create  a  proper  draft, 
and  to  compel  a  lamp 
to  do  its  best. 

My 

Macbeth. 

Mv    Index 


name   is    on 


it  if 


it's 


exp 


ains 


all 
and 
how 
It's 


fully 
tells 


It 


these     things 
interestingly; 
to   care  for  lamps, 
free — let    me    send 
Address 


to  you. 


Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


BSARHADDON,  KING  OF  ASSYRIA,  AND 
OTHER  STORIES,  Three  allegorical  stories,  by 
Leo  Tolstoy.  Small  i2mo.  cloth,  64  pages,  illus- 
trated. 40c.  net.  (Hour-Glass  Series.)  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


A   Contest   in   the  Art   of  Advertising 

FOR     THE     GENERAL     PUBLIC     ONLY 


$50 

PRIZE 


Bona-fide  Cash  Prize  of  $50.00  certified  check  held  by 
Literary  Digest  to  be  endorsed  to  winner.  The  Digest 
accepts  no  responsibility  except  to  hold  check  for 
protection   of  subscribers.     Three  independent  judges. 


$50 

PRIZE 


Y 


SALESMEN. 


'OU  think  it  easy  to  write  a  Trade  Advertisement.'  Here  is  youi  chance  to  try. 
Advertising — the  all  potential  factor  in  the  commerce  of  to-day — has  become  an 
art,  and  is  absorbing  the  energy  of  thousands  of  the  world'' s  most  intellectual  men. 
Apart  from  merit  all  things  sell— at  least  for  a  time — in  proportion  as  they  are  advertised. 
The  market  of  the  world  is  so  excessively  advertised  and  in  the  competition  of  trade  the 
superlatives  are  scattered  so  ruthlessly  on  the  most  ordinary  commodities — and  on  many 
things  absolutely  worthless — that  when  something  really  new  comes  along,  no  matter  what 
its  merit,  there  is  no  language  left  outside  of  the  very  much  hackneyed  terms  with  which 
to  describe  it. 

This  prize,  therefore,  is  offered — and  some  one  will  surely  win  it — by  The  "A-C  "  Pipe 
Company  in  the  belief  that  from  the  intellectual  public  may  come  that  which  advertising 
men  have  failed  to  produce — namely,  an  advertisement  which  will  convince  the  public 
that  the  "  AC  "  (anti-cancer)  pipe  is  an  innovatio7t  marking  the  progress  of  the  age  ;  that 
it  has  had  no  precedent ;  that  it  has  no  equal  or  competitor. 

Contest  open  only  to  the  reading  public — not  to  newspaper  or  advertising  representa- 
tives.    Ladies  and  gentlemen  alike  invited. 

The  winning  advertisement  will  be  published  in  The  Literary  Digest  in  first  issue 
of  December,  1905.     Full  particulars  and  information  from 

THE  "A-C"  PIPE  COMPANY,  807  Times  Building,   New  York 

To  enter  this  contest  does  not  involve  the  purchase  of  a  pipe  or  any  other  outlay  by 
the  contestant.     Please  do  not  send  stamps  for  reply  postage. 


Men    of    education    who 

are  ambitious  to  make 
money  wanted  to  represent  us  in  the  sale  of  the  Standard 
Dictionary.  College  men  and  men  trained  for  professional 
life  preferred.  Exclusive  territory  and  liberal  contract. 
Address  Department  "  S,"  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
PANv,  44-60  East  23d  Street,  City. 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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again.  No  one  man  has  ever  fooled  him  twice.  He 
bears  this  in  mind  when  he  is  '  sizing  up '  strangers, 
for  he  is  not  ashamed  if  one  fook  him  once.  But  the 
second  time  the  man  tries  he  might  better  have  tackled 
a  live  wire.  I  thought  once  he  might  be  vindictive- 
he  was  so  utterly  without  thesentimentalisni  that  even 
Wall-street  men  sometimes  show.  I  said:  '  I'd  like 
to  ask  you  a  question.  If  I  knew  you  intimately,  I 
should  not  have  to  ask  it.  But  there  is  no  use  in  ask- 
ing unless  you  answer  with  absolute  frankness.' 

•• '  Ask  it,'  he  said  very  quickly. 

'•  ■  Mow  do  you  feel  toward  people  who  get  the  better 
of  you  ? ' 

"  •  M y  fault  for  letting  them.     Why  feel  ? ' 

"  •  If  a  man  should  say  something  mean  about  you  r ' 

" '  Look  here.  Success  is  like  the  sunshine-it 
brings  the  rattlesnakes  out.  They  can't  help  being 
rattlesnakes,  can  they?  What's  the  use  of  getting 
angry?' 

"  '  Revenge  ? ' 

"  •  Bosh  !  •  " 
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MORE   OR   LESS    PUNGENT. 

A  Tight  riace.— They  were  newly  married  and 
on  a  honeymoon  trip.  They  put  up  at  a  skyscraper 
hotel.  The  bridegroom  felt  indisposed  and  the  bride 
said  she  would  slip  out  and  do  a  little  shopping.  In 
due  time  she  returned  and  tripped  blithely  up  to  her 
room,  a  little  awed  by  the  number  of  doors  that  looked 
all  alike.  But  she  was  sure  of  her  own  and  tapped 
gently  on  the  panel. 

"  I'm  back,  honey  ;  let  me  in,"  she  whispered. 

No  answer. 

"  Honey,  honey,  let  me  in,"  she  called  again,  rap- 
ping louder.    Still  no  answer. 

"  Honey,  honey,  it's  Mabel.    Let  me  in  ! " 

There  was  silence  for  several  seconds  :  then  a  man's 
voice,  cold  and  full  of  dignity,  came  from  the  other 
side  of  the  door: 

"  Madam,  this  is  not  a  bee  hive ;  it's  a  bath-room  ! " 
—New  Vori-  Sun. 


An  Ideal  Place.—  Bishop  Goodman  (impress- 
ivelyi:  "Only  think,  children!  In  Africa  there  are 
10,000,000  square  miles  of  territory  without  a  single 
Sunday-school  where  little  boys  and  girls  can  spend 
their  Sundays.  Now,  what  should  we  all  try  and  save 
up  our  money  and  do  ?  " 

Class  fin  ecstatic  union):  "Goto  Africa!"— /"/V- 
Bifs. 


Too  Fast  for  the  Union.  — "  Dinny's  been  fired 
fr'ni  th'  union." 

"  I'hwat  for?" 

■■  Th'  walkin' diligate  saw  him  goin'  up  a  laddher 
two  rounds  at  a  time." — Cleveland  Leader. 


Western  •lournHlism. — "  It  sounds  like  a  yarn," 
said  a  Ciiicago  antiquary,  "but  here  is  the  proof. 
Look  at  it  for  yourself." 

He  opened  his  scrap-book  to  a  clipping  yellow  witli 
age.  It  was  a  flipping  from  a  newspaper  of  Tomb- 
stone, and  it  said : 

"  Wx  hopx  that  our  rxadxrs  will  pardon  thx  ap- 
pxarancx  of  this  wxxk's '  IntxUigxncxr,'  and  thx  sxxnv 
ingly  mystxrious  absxncx  of  a  cxrtain  Ixttxr. 

"  .Sam  Bilbxr  camx  into  our  officx  yxstxrday  and 
statxd  that  as  hx  was  going  shooting  and  had  no  am- 
munition hx  would  likx  to  borrow  somx  of  our  typx 
for  shot.  Bxfore  we  could  prxvxnt  it  he  had  grabbxd 
all  thx  Ixttxrs  out  of  thx  most  important  box  and 
disnppxarxd. 

"  Our  rxadxrs  can  hxlp  in  rxplxnishing  our  stock  if 
all  thosx  who  wxrx  shot  by  Sam  will  savx  thx  chargx 
whxn  it  is  pickxd  out  of  thxm  and  rxturn  it  to  us."- 
AVtc  York  Press. 


i;nHpi»ie<-lalccl  — Jimmie  is  at  the  age  where  the 
form  pales  liefore  the  substance.  At  the  last  party  he 
went  to,  the  principal  dainty  of  the  supper  was  deli- 
cate creamed  chicken  served  in  pretty  frilled  paper 
cases.  On  his  return  he  was  put  through  the  usual 
catechism. 

"  And  what  did  you  have  to  eat  ?" 

"  Huh  !  nothin'  but  hash  in  candle-shades  !"  //<;;•- 
A''  '  .Miiir'iziiir. 


Want.-. I  to  Shiive  Him.  —  Here   is  an   anuising 
story  ol  ,1  leading  Thespian  who  engaged  a  green  supe 


TARGET  SHOOTING 
IS  CONTINUALLY  GROWING  IN  FAVOR. 

IT  MAKES  CLEAR  EYES  AND  STEADY  NERVES. 

"  E.  C."  OR  SCHULTZE  SMOKELESS  POWDERS  LOADED 
IN   YOUR   SHELLS   WILL  ALWAYS 
GIVE  SATISFACTION. 

Laflin  &  Rand  Powder  Company 
New  York  City 
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HOT  ASHES  CAUSE  MANY 
FIRES.  SAYS  ARCHIBALD 

Chief  of  Fire  Department  Gives 
Warnins  to  Citizens. 


"Now  is  the  season  to  warn  the  householder 
against  the  danger  of  setting  fire  to  his  premises 
by  cans  of  hot  ashes  carelesi'y  dgmped  into  recep- 
tacles or  piled  in  a  cellar  while  yet  capable  of 
igniting  inflammable  mate  not,"'  said  Fire  Chief 
Archibald  Monday.  Three  alarms  of  fire  had 
been  sounded  the  night  before,  and  the  cause  of 
each  was  hot  ashes.  *'  It  is  well  to  be  sure  that  the 
ashes  are  not  dumped  into  a  receptacle  that  they 
are  likely  to  ignite,  or  piled  near  any  wall.  Before 
the  winter  is  over  we  will  probably  have  30  fires, 
at  least,  traceable  to  hot  ashes." — Cifcinuati 
Times' bi 


The   only  safe   can   to   have   in 
your   cellar  for    furnace    ashes. 

Absolutely  fire-proof — made  of  corrugated  steel, 
close-fitting  lid.  Bottom  of  can  is  above  the  floor  ; 
rests  on  rim  only. 

The  only  "good  looking"  ash  or  garbage  can 
— galvanized  inside  and  out. 

Witt's  Pail/''^  ashes,  garbage  and  general  house- 
hold use.      Easy  to  carry.      Two  sizes  :  j  and  7  gal. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  "  Witt's." 

("Witt's    C&i\"    stamped    in   lid    and   bottom. i 


THREE  SIZES  :  No. 


-iS'j'x^S  in.,  No.  2 — 18x25  '"•!  ^"°-  3" 
2oJ<X25  in. 


If  not  on  sale  in  your  town,  write  us  stating  size  and  how  many 
you  want,  and  tell  us  your  dealer's  name.  We  will  see  that  you 
are  supplied  either  direct  from  us  or  through  dealer.  Our  dealers 
tell  us  that  while  Witt's  Cans  and  Pails  are  sold  on  approval,  not 
one  has  ever  been  returned  by  the  purchaser.  This  is  certainly  a 
guarantee  of  satisfaction. 

THE  WITT  CORNICE  CO..  Dept.  K.  Cincinnati.  O. 


ME 


•^^la^^^LAWhOME 

-^1;^     AS  LINCOLN  DID. 

^r*^»v^  The  Home  Law  School  Series 
(  Now  loiuplete,  prepares 
:J)  (imbitious  students  for 
the  Har.  imy  .^tatf;  covers 
Tlii'orv*  Practice  author- 
i tati VI' ly. simply.  Markx 
ait  rporh.  Kii'st  fowsetsat 
SPECIALPRirE.  m-ite 

FREDERICK  J.  DRAKE  &  CO. 

20c  K.  MADISON  ST.,  CHICAGO 


LAW 


■SCHOOL 


!■ 


SERIES 


Whitman  Saddle 

The  one  saddle  always  preferred  by 
discriminating  riders.  It  is  the  high- 
est type  of  the  saddler's  art.  Correct 
in  every  line -always  comfortable  for 
the  horsB  and  rider.  Complete  cata- 
loBue  sent  free,  showint  the  Whitman 
for  men  and  women,  and  ever>thin^; 
from  "  Saddle  to  Spur."     Aditress 

The  Melilbiirh  Saddle  Co..  Kit  (lnunbers  St.,  \evv  Yo 
Successors  to  The  Whitman  Sadiile  Co. 


ESTABLISHED    1843 


$1.00  per  100,  Charges  Prepaid 


Why  pay  more  for  your  Smokes  when  you 
can  get  HAVANA  TOBIES,  hand- made, 
long  filler,  direct  from  the  makers  that  are  guar- 
anteed to  give  satisfaction  or  your  money  refunded? 
Sample  box  of  50,  prepaid,  $1.00.  State  shade 
desired — light,  dark  or  medium. 

CHARLES   RUGG  ^  SON,  Blairsvilk  Pa. 


Readers  of  Thk  Litkrary  Digest  uro  usked  to  mention  the  publlaitlon  when  wTltlng  to  advertisers. 
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to  assist  him  in  a  heavy  tragedy.  In  one  scene  there 
was  a  robber's  cave  in  which  the  robber  was  supposed 
to  be  hiding. 

"Ha,  ha!  "shouted  the  leading  man,  nudging  his 
assistant.  "  He  is  concealed  amid  the  rocks.  Go  in 
and  Ijeard  him  in  his  den." 

••  Beard  him  !"  rjsjionded  the  green  supe.  ''  You've 
engaged  the  wrong  man.  I  ain't  no  barber.  I  never 
sliaved  a  man  in  my  life."  -  Chicago  News. 

General  Supply. — "  Goodness  I ''  exclaimed  the 
policy-holder.  "I  hope  no  more  of  these  insurance 
companies  get  tangled  up.'' 

"  Hope  not  myself,"  replied  the  friend. 

"  Do  you  carry  a  policy?" 

•■  No,  but  I  depend  on  the  insurance  companies  for 
my  supply  of  blotters." — Chicago  News. 


Another  Victim.—"  Do  you  think  that  the  auto- 
mobile will  displace  the  horse  ?  "  asked  the  conversa- 
tional young  woman.  ''  It  will."  answered  the  nerv- 
ous young  man  as  he  gazed  down  the  road,  "  if  it  ever 
hits  him."—  Washington  Star. 


Definitions. — A  speech  may  be  delivered  at  any 
length,  on  any  subject,  at  any  distance  from  that  sub- 
ject. 

A  half-sheet  of  notepaper  has  position  and  magni- 
tude, but  no  weight. 

A  legal  joke  is  that  which  possesses  length  and 
breadth,  but  is  without  point. 

A  snob  is  a  superficial  figure  consisting  of  nothing 
but  side. 

A  sermon  is  the  longest  distance  between  two  points, 
namely,  the  point  at  which  it  begins  and  the  point  at 
which  it  leaves  off. — Pimch. 


In  Doubt  about  the  Head.  —  Patrick  Murphy, 
while  passing  down  Tremont  Street,  was  hit  on  the 
head  by  a  brick  which  fell  from  a  building  in  process 
of  construction.  One  of  the  first  things  he  did,  after 
being  taken  home  and  put  to  bed,  was  to  send  for  a 
lawyer. 

A  few  days  later  he  received  word  to  call,  as  his 
lawyer  had  settled  the  case.  He  called  and  received 
five  crisp,  new  $ioo  bills. 

"  How  much  did  you  get  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Two  thousand  dollars,"  answered  the  lawyer. 

"  Two  thousand,  and  you  give  me  $500?  Say,  who 
got  hit  by  that  brick,  you  or  me  ?  "-  Boston  Herald. 


Automania.  --  A  lunatic-asylum  keeper  in  an 
Eastern  watering-place  not  far  from  Newport,  R.  I., 
was  showing  the  regulation  inquisitive  visitor  about 
the  plant.  A  large  room  witli  about  twenty  cots  was 
reached,  but  the  place  seemed  empty. 

"  This  is  where  the  crazy  chauffeurs  are  kept,"  said 
the  keeper. 

'■  Oh,  is  it  ? "  asked  the  visitor,  "  but  where  are 
they  ? '' 

The  guide  replied :  "'  Well,  you  can't  see  'em. 
They're  all  under  the  beds  examining  the  springs." — 
Pittsburg  Despatch . 

AVeather  Clerk's  Thoughtful   Wife.— "  It  was 

a  terrible  storm.  The  wind  blew  sixty  miles  an  hour 
for  thirty  mir.utes,"  remarked  the  clerk  of  the  weather 
bureau. 

"  It's  lucky  it  blew  only  half  an  hour,"  replied  the 
thoughtful  wife. 

"Why?" 

"Well,  thirty  miles  isn't  nearly  so  hz.d.'"- Kansas 
City  Drovers^  Telegram. 


The  American  Rush.  —  American  Tourist: 
"  Say.     How  long  will  it  take  to  see  over  the  ruins  ?  " 

Caretaker  :  "  About  an  hour,  sir." 

American  Tourist:  "And  how  long  would  it 
take  you  to  tell  us  about  it  ?  ''—Punch  (London). 


Natural  Punctuation.-"  How  would  you  punct- 
uate this  sentence ?"  asked  the  teacher  of  grammar 
and  rhetoric  : 

"'As  John  opened  the  book  three  five-dollar  bills 
evidently  placed  there  by  his  cousin  fluttered  out  from 
between  the  pages  and  were  caught  up  by  the  breeze.' "' 

"  I  think,  professor,  if  you  would  allow  me,  I  should 
make  a  dash  after  the  bills,"  said  the  pupil,  promptly. 
—Harper' s  Weekly. 


Keal  Yellow  Peril.— HoGAN  :    '  Shure,   th'  poor 
Chmese  do  be  no  minace  to  th'  counthry  at  all,  at  all ; 
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Glue,  Paste  and  Mucilage 

Deimison'.s  adhcsives — pure,  sweet,  clean  and  of  full 
streugtii— ,ire  put  up  lu  our  I'ateut  Pin  Tubefi.     The 
in  plugcau  be  pulled  out  atwill.    All  other  containers, 
cans  or  bottles,  become  gummed  and  hard — unlit  to  use. 
Here  .are  the  best  adhcsives  in  the  rcvolutionarv  pin  tube. 
°"'"  '••  'mil  out  the  pin  and  apply.    No  brush  needed- 
use  it  direct  from  the  tube.    No  waste,  no 
soiling  of  hands,  clijthrs  or  surroundings. 
If  Dciinison's  adhcs  vcs  are  not  for  sale 
ityourdealer's,  a  Patent  Pin  Tube  of  Glue, 
I  I'a-^te  or  Mucilage  will  be  mailed  oa  receipt 
of  lOcents. 
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Payable  semi-annually.  Amply  secured. 

A  safe  and  satisfactory  avenue  for  profitable 
investment  of  surplus  and  trust  funds. 

Address 

F>.     E.     BVRIME 

P.  0.  Box  124  BISMARCK.  NORTH  DAKOTA 

REFERENCES : 

Bismarck  Bank,  Bismarck,  North  Dakota. 
American  National  Bank,  Helena,  Montana. 
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Print  jour  own  cards,  circulars,  &c. 
Press  $5.  Small  newspaper  press  $1*^. 
Money  saver.  Print  for  others,  big  profits. 
Typesetting  easy,  printed  rules  sent. 
Write  to  makers  for  catalog,  presses,  type, 
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FIVE  REASONS  WHY 


Xhe  New  International  Encyclopsedia 

has  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  librarians,  editors,  statesmen,  clergymen,  scholars, 
teachers  and  business  men  all  over  the  country  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  and  why  you 
cannot  afford  to  be  without  this  great  work  of  reference : 


1.    IT  IS  AUTHORITATIVE; 


The  Editors-in-Chief  are:  Daniel  Coit  Oilman,  LL.D., President 

of  Johns  Hopkins  University  (1876-19021,  afterwards  President  of 
the  (Jarnegie  Institution  of  Washington;  Harry  Thurston  Peck.  Ph.D..  L.H.D.,  Professor  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; Frank  Moore  Colby,  M.A.,  late  Professor  in  New  York  University,  assisted  by  400  of  America's  most 
eminent  scholars.  It  gives  the  latest  word  of  acknowledged  authorities  in  every  branch  of  learning.  Modem 
improvements  in  engravings,  half-tone  and  color  work  make  the  illustrations  of  greatest  accuracy  and  help. 

2       IT    IS    COMPLETEl    ^*  treats  of  every  topic,  time,  place  and  people,  and  givts  the  latest  infor- 

' 1   mation  from  modern  points  of  view.     Its  scope  is  broader  than  any  other 

work  of  its  kind;  16,328  pages,  67,097  titles  treating  over  100,000  subjects;  7,000  illustrations,  300  rnaps  and  charts 
and  many  full-page  colored  plates.  Each  article  is  complete,  with  cross  references  to  allied  subjects  and  with  a 
list  of  books  so  described  that  the  reader  may  know  just  where  to  turn  for  detailed  information. 


3.    IT  IS  CONVENIENT: 


The  complete  alphabetical  arrangement,  coupled  with  the  cross  reference 
system,  makes  it  possible  to  turn  at  once  to  any  desired  subject,  and  tcj 

locate  any  related  topic.    The  20  Royal  Octavo  Volumes  are  of  a  convenient  size  to  handle  and  occupy  a  minimum 

of  space.     The  tjrpe  is  new,  clean  and  readable. 

4       IT  IS  IMPARTIAL  I  where  opinions  differ  among  authorities,  the  different  views  are  set  fortli. 

'    Over  400  scholars  have  combined  to  produce  The  New  International  Ency- 


clopaedia.    That,  and  the  fact  that  no  article  is  the  work  of  one  man  alone,  precludes  a  biased  point  of  view 

5.    IT  IS  WITHIN  THE  REACH  OF  ALL 


for  any  one  to  own  it.     It  is  not  a  work  whose  only  merit  is  cheapness. 
Encyclopaedia  at  its  price  will  prove  the  best  bargain  of  your  life. 

Test  it  for  yourself — compare  it  with  others 

your  children,  need  this  work  every  day.     Once  it  has  a  place  on   your 
bookshelves,  you  will  wonder  how  you  have  been  able,  in  the  past,  to 
get  along  witliout  it. 


The   low  prices  and  easy  terms 
of  payment   make  it  possible       ^. 
—      --         -  ^T^ 


The  New   International 
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Two  Interesting  Books  Free 


Write  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon,  mail  it  to  us, 
and  we  will  send  you,  entirely  free,  our  25-cent  QUESTION 
BOOKLET  and  a  handsome  illustrated  pamphlet,  tell- 
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•ng    about   encyclopaedias    generally,  and  this  one  in       c^  ^  ^.^^^•^c''^'^" 
particular,  together  with  the  names    of   thousands      , '?^ -^'5''^%'^<'%^'J>'^ 
of  purchasers  who    are   to-day    satisfied    owners      ^'^  o*.^^''\*'^j<?^<^ 
of  The  New  International  Encyclopaedia.  v.      *   c^^aI'^^:^-'^ 
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_  ONDS<?" 

What  is  your  knowledgAof  Diamonds'' 
Could  s/ou  tell  the  proper  pnce  of  a  genuine 
Diamond?  Could  you  detect  a  brilliant, 
imitation  "stone  from  the  genuine  ?  If  not, 
don't  take  risks  when  you  huyk  Make  sure 
of  getting  a  genuine  Diamond^  the  lowest 
market  price,  by  ordering  fr4m  a  house  of 
national  repulalion.  1i|k 

Ours  is  the  oldest  Diamond  riousc  in  the 
Trade.  We  give  a  guarantee  of  genuineness 
with  every  Diamond  we  sell,  and  toV  persons 
of  good  character  we  give  terms  oricredit. 
Transactions  strictly  confidential.        J 

20%  Down  and  10%  Per  Mohth 

By  importing  Diariionds  "  in  the  rougRv 
polishing  them  here  and  selling  them  direct  to 
consumers,  we  cin  quote  prices  209c/  lowec 
than  any  competiior.  If  vou  can  duplicate 
ttur^Mluefc^^l  your  dealer's,  we  will  take  back«^ 
.,  your  purchase  and  refund  your  money.    Send  " 

J.  M.  LYON  &  CO. 

EstablLshed  1843 
6S-6>-69  NASSAU  STREET.       NEW  YORK 
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"Imitated  by  many. 
Equaled  by  none." 

I'Aa/  is  Jaeger  Underwear! 
More  warmth  )  j,^   ^  ^^.^ 
of  it 


More  comfort 
More  health      ) 


Than  in  any  other  Underwear  of 
whatsoever  brand  or  fibre. 

Seven  Weights  (o  choose  from. 

Ottr  Catalogue  explains  everything. 
Free — also  samples. 


Dr.  Jii<-k<'i°'h  h.  W.  s.  tt>.'M  0«  11  Stores  : 
New  York:  306  Fifth  Av  ,  157  B'w.»y  ;  Brook- 
lyn :  504  Fulton  .St.  ;  Boston  :  228  Boylston  St.; 
Phila.  :   1510  Chestnut  St.;  Chicago:  82  State  St. 

Afirntx  in  all  principal  citlea. 


STRAIGHT  LEGS 

If  yoiliH  111  .■  not  so,  lliiy  will  iip- 
l>i'(iisti«iK'lil  iinil  trim  if  yo\i  wear 
our  I'neiiniHtir  or  Cushion  Kublier 
t-i>rin«.  AdjUHted  inntHntly.  InipoH- 
Kiblr  to  dftiTt,  I'Hjty  iiB  a  (fRrter. 
lllKhly  recoiniiicndfd  by  nrmy  and 
imvy  ofllcerB,  aotorx,  tailorH  physi- 
rlaiiH  and  men  of  faHliion.  Write  for 
photo-llluHtruted  book  and  tc'Stlino. 
nialH,  nmiled  under  plain  letter  «eul. 

The  ALISON  CO.,  Dept.  L 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


THE  "BEST"  LIGHT 


Ih  a  portable  KKI  canille  power  litfht, 
cosHn)f  only  2<-tH  per  week.  Maki  ;<un<l 
burnxltHown  (tuM.  Hrl^liter  ttian  elec- 
trlelty  or  aeetyllne.aiid  ebeaper  tlian 
kerosene.  No  Dirt.  No  (lri'««»'.  NoOdor, 
Over  IcKlKtyleH.  I, iRhled  Instantly  with 
a  niat<'li.     Kvery  lamp  warranted. 

Afents  A'anted  Everywhere. 

THE  BEST    LIGHT  CO., 

92  E.  SIhSI..  Canton,  Ohio. 


but  take  thim  pagan  Japs— throth,  thim's  the  yelly- 
skins  that  should  be  barred  out  foriver." 

Kerrkjan:  "Indade.^    Anphwy."' 

IIogan:  "  Phwat  chanst  would  an  honest,  paceful 
sthnker  have  av  winnin'  a  sthrike  iv  them  warlike 
divils  wor  hired  as  sthrike  breakers  ?"—.5rw/fe/>'«  Life. 


A  seiigitive  Spot.— "  Let's  go  out  in  your  back 
yard,"  said  Tommy  Tucker,  "  and  play  in  the  wood- 
shed." 

'■  We  haven't  ^ot  any  woodshed,"  said  the  other  boy. 
••  Have  you  got  one  in  your  back  yard  ?" 

"  Yep." 

■  Keep  wood  in  it .' '' 

■  Nope." 

"  What's  it  used  for  ?  " 

"  None  of  your  business."— C/i?Vrt^(j  Tribune. 


An  Appetizer.— Dinner  was  a  little  late.  A  guest 
asked  the  hostess  to  play  something.  Seating  hersell 
at  the  piano,  the  good  woman  executed  a  Chopin  noc- 
turne with  precision.  She  finished,  and  there  was  still 
an  interval  of  waiting  to  be  bridged.  In  the  grim 
silence  she  turned  to  an  old  gentleman  on  her  right 
and  said,  "  Would  you  like  a  sonata  before  dinner  ?  " 
He  gave  a  start  of  surprise  and  pleasure.  "  Why. 
yes,  thanks  ! "  he  said.  "  I  had  a  couple  on  my  way 
here,  but  I  think  I  could  stand  another."— /^rtr/i?r'j- 
Weekly. 

Originality. — A  woman  who  was  called  upon  to 
write  a  paper  at  a  suburban  current-topics  club  on 
Victor  Hugo,  went  to  the  Carnegie  library  erected 
there,  and  collated  her  facts  from  a  number  of  encyclo- 
pedias. When  she  had  finished,  having  a  quarter  inch 
of  space  at  tlie  end  of  her  paper,  she  thought  she  would 
add  something  original,  and  wrote :  "  Whatever  we 
and  succeeding  generations  may  think  of  Victor  Hugo, 
we  must  agree  on  one  thing,  that  he  wrote  good  'E.ng- 
\\sh.."—Arg-o?iaut . 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 

Foreign. 

Russia. 
October  7. — A  general  strike  is  ordered  at  Moscow 
and  fears  are  entertained  in  St.  Petersburg  that 
another  wave  of  labor  troubles  may  sweep  the 
country. 

The  Russian  Government  offers  tracts  of  Siberian 
land  and  money  to  Russian  officers  and  men  of 
the  army  in  the  East. 

October  8.— Bombs  are  thrown  at  Cossacks  at  Tiflis, 
and  strikers  stone  the  police  and  soldiers  in 
Moscow.  Measures  are  taken  to  preserve  order 
in  the  Baku  oil-fields,  the  owners  agreeing  to  re- 
sume production. 

General  Kondachenko  is  buried  at  St.  Peters- 
burg with  military  and  civil  honors. 

The  Czar  removes  the  restriction  against  the  use 
of  the  national  language  in  official  circles  in 
Finland. 

October  10.— Disorders  at  Moscow  are  quelled  by  the 
police.  Agitators  are  openly  preaching  revolu- 
tion, and  red  flags  are  displayed  by  the  crowds. 

October  12.  —  The  strike  in  Moscow  continues  to 
spread.  Trouble  is  feared  in  Poland,  where 
workmen  in  the  sugar  factories  are  striking  for 
shorter  hours  and  liigher  pay. 

Prince  Sergius  Troubetskoy,  one  of  the  Russian 
Liberal  leaders,  dies  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Other  Forkign  N'^ws. 

October  7.— A  report  in  a  Paris  newspaper  that 
Great  Britian  had  made  extensive  preparations 
to  support  France  against  Germany  in  case  of 
war  over  Morocco  causes  a  stir  in  England. 

October  8.  It  is  reported  that  10,000  natives  were 
swept  from  islands  off  the  China  coast,  into  the 
.sea,  by  the  recent  typhoon. 

October  9.— The  Norwegian  Storthing,  by  joi  to  16 
votes,  accepts  the  Karlstad  agreement. 

OctolxT  10.  President  Castro  is  said  to  be  making 
advances  to  Mr.  Taigny,  the  French  Minister, 
and  seeking  to  adjust  matters  with  the  French 
Cable  Company. 

October  11.  A.  Stuart  Wortley,  founder  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  Portrait  Painters,  dies  at 
London. 

October  12  — Vice-Admiral  Sir  Gerard  Henry  Noel, 
commanding  the  British  .Snuadron  at  Yokohama, 
with  his  suite,  is  ri'ceiveci  witli  marked  honors 
in  Tokyo. 

Octolx?r  13 

actor,  dies  at    Bradf 
formance  of  "  Uecket." 


.Sir  Henry  Irving,  England's  foremost 
"qrd,  England,  after  a  per- 
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Comfy  Slipper 

Made  of  pure  wool  felt,  soft  leather  soles 
with  one  inch  of  carded  wool  between  felt 
inner  sole  and  felt  and  leather  outer  soles, 
making  a  perfect  cushion 
tread.  Ideal  for  the  bed' 
room      Weight  2  ounces. 


Colors :  Navy  Blue,  Diab, 
Blown  and  Red. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  32,   showing  many  new  styles 

DANIEL  GREEN  FELT  SHOE  CO. 
119  West  23d  Street.  New  York 
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ECTROSILICON 
.  Silver  Polish 


Is  the 

KING  OF  ITS  KIND 

and  so  acknowledged  by 
more  than  a  million  house- 
keepers throughout  the  civil- 
ized world.  It  keeps  new  silver 
always  new— in  brilliancy— and  makes  old  silver 
look  like  new.    It's  unlike  all  others. 

Trial  quantity — to  prove  its  peculiar  merits — 
for  the  asking.  At  grocers,  druggists  and  post- 
paid 15  cts.  (stamps). 

Electro-Silicon   Silver  Soap   for  washing    and 
polishing  Gold  and  Silver  has  equal  merits,  1 5  cts. 

"Silicon,"  32  Cliff  Street,  New  York. 


^MATTmiJ^co) 


The  closet  with  a  slant. 
Embodies  the  only  real  im- 
provement in  water  closets 
ever  made.  There's  a  pro- 
found   yet   simple    hygienic 

is  a  personal  necessity  which 
you  will  understand  after 
reading  our  illustrated  book, 
sent  free.  You  need  the 
truth  on  health  and  comfort. 
Write  for  book  D  -its  free. 

THE  Himm®  COMPANY, 

SALEM.  N.  J..  U.S.  A. 


"  A  picture  of  W.ishington,  both   informing  and  cn- 
terLiininR. " — Christian  Inteltigemer 

WASHINGTON 

Its  Sights  and  Insights 

By  II.VRRIET  Eariiari'  Monroe 

A  chatty,  entertaining  guide  to  the  National 

Capital,  full  of  anecdote  and  unconventional 

description. 

"  This  is  an  extraordinarily  readable  account  of  the 
great  capital."— /.»</A^rrT«  Obsertier.  Phila. 

l2mo.  Cloth.    1S4  Faeces  of  Te.rt  6^ 
40  Pages  of  Inserted  Illustrations. 

Price.    </  tXi,    lilt  :    !'v  mail,    $/  OQ. 

FUNK  &WAQN\LISCOMPANY,Pubs., New  York 
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Holiday  Gifts. 

WITH  »10  WORTH  OF 

lARKiN  Products 


THIS   handsome  SIO.OO  Miisic  Cabinet  is 
one  of  many  valuable  Larkin  Premiums 
wliich  make  appropriate  presents,  given 
free  witli  your  $10.00  selection  of 

Larkin  Laundry  and  Toilet  Soaps,ToiIet 

Articles,  Coffee,  Teas,  Spices,  Extracts 

and  other  home  needs.  The  average  family  uses 
$10.00  worth  of  these  daily  necessities  in  two 
months.  Buying  them  direct  from  the  manufac- 
turer will  furnish  your  home  without  cost. 

THIS  IS  THE  LARKIN  IDEA. 

Larkin  Factory-to-Family  dealing  gives  you  S20.00 
value  for  $10.00 ;  no  retail  dealer  can  afford  this. 
Larkin  Products  and  Tremiums  are  of  highest 
quality.  At  endof  30  Days'  Trial,  money  refunded 
if  any  article  Is  unsatisfactory.  Over  three  mil- 
lion customers  are  heing  benefited  in  many  ways 
,  that  cannot  be  explained  here. 

Write  for  new  Premium  List  72 

and   Larkin   Product   Booklet.    They   interest  | 
everybody. 
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YOUR  I.OVING  NELL,.  Letters  from  the  Paris 
and  Vienna  Music  Studios,  by  Mrs.  Nelly  Gore. 
i2mo,  cloth,  231  pages,  illustrated.  $1.00  net.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


BLIND   CHILDREN 

The  essentially  poetic  character  of  Mr.  Zangwill's 
genius  in  his  prose  v\Titings  has  been  recognized  by 
the  critics.  This  volume,  the  first  book  of  poems  which 
Mr.  Zangwill  has  published,  supports  the  truth  of  this 
criticism  in  a  remarkable  manner.    Israel  Zangwill. 

141  pp.       $t.20. 

FUNK  4  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York 


In  a  semiofficial  note  in  regard  to  the  published 
reports  of  a  Franco-English  alliance  against 
Germany,  the  French  Government  evades  the 
question  by  announcing  that  the  stories  are  inac- 
curate. England  is  understood  to  have  made  a 
semiofficial  denial  to  Germany  of  these  stories. 

Sweden's  Parliament  unanimously  adopts  the 
treaty  granting  independence  to  Norway. 

Domestic. 

October  7.— The  State  Superintendent  of  Insurance 
of  Missouri  demands  that  President  McCall  of 
the  New  York  Life  return  the  $148,702  campaign 
contribution  to  the  treasury,  on  pain  of  revoca- 
tion of  the  company's  license  in  Missouri. 

General  Charles  W.  Bartlett  is  nominated  for 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  by  the  .State  De- 
mocracy, on  a  platform  demanding  tariff  revis- 
ion. 

Greene  and  Gaynor,  who  have  been  fugitives  in 
Canada  for  three  years,  leave  Montreal  in  the 
custody  of  United  States  officers,  who  are  taking 
them  to  Savannah  for  trial  on  charge  of  defraud- 
ing the  Government. 

Dan  Patch,  the  world's  champion  pacer,  estal> 
lishes  a  new  world's  record,  by  covering  a  mile 
at  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  1:55%. 

Thomas  W.  Lawson  is  organizing  a  "  policy- 
holders' protective  committee  "to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  big  insurance  companies,  and  to  select 
directors  and  comptrollers. 

October  S.— Fears  are  expressed  that  Great  Britain 
will  be  able  to  undermine  the  American  trade 
with  Cuba  if  the  island  republic  ratifies  the 
pending  Anglo-Cuban  treaty. 

The  general  board  of  the  navy  recommends  rais- 
ing the  two  battle-ships  authorized  by  the  last 
Congress  from  16,000  tons  to  18,000  tons. 

A  mob  of  negroes  lynch  a  negro  at  Bainbridge, 
Ga. 

John  M.  Lander,  famous  band-leader,  dies  at  New 
York. 

October  g. — Charles  E.  Hughes,  counsel  for  the 
insurance  investigating  committee,  refuses  the 
Republican  nomination  for  mayor  of  New  York 
on  the  ground  that  duty  forbids  him  to  drop  the 
important  work  which  he  is  conducting. 

Edrar  Allan  Poe  fails  to  receive  a  place  in  the 
Hall  of  Fame,  the  successful  candidates  being 
James  Russell  Lowell,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier, 
and  William  T.  Sherman. 

The  President  confers  with  athletic  advisers  of 
Yale,  Harvard,  and  Princeton  with  a  view  to 
eliminating  brutality  from  football. 

New  York  wins  the  first  game  in  the  world's  cham- 
pionship baseball  series,  defeating  the  Philadel- 
phia Athletics  3  to  0. 

The  United  States  revenue-cutter  Morrill  cap- 
tures the  American  fishing-tug  Valiant  in  Lake 
Erie,  the  commander  asserting  that  the  tug  was 
several  miles  over  the  Canadian  line. 

Judge  W.  J.  Calhoun,  special  commissioner  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  e.xamine  and  report 
on  conditions  in  Venezuela,  returns  to  Wash- 
ington. 

October  10.— China,  according  to  Washington  offi- 
cials, is  collecting  claims,  which  may  aggregate 
more  than  $1,500,000,  against  the  United  States 
for  e.vcluding  Chinese  natives. 

Testimony  before  the  insurance  committee  shows 
that  the  New  York  Mutual  Life  contributed 
$92,000  to  the  Republican  campaign  fund  in 
three  campaigns. 

The  Athletics  defeat  New  Yorks,  3  to  0,  in  the 
second  game  of  the  world's  championship  series. 

October  11. — The  contract  for  feeding  canal  em- 
ployees, which  was  awarded  to  J.  E.  Markel,  of 
Omaha,  is  annulled  by  the  canal  commission. 

George  J.  Gould  defeats  Joseph  Ramsey,  Jr.,  in 
both  bondholders'  and  stocKholders'  caucuses 
for  control  of  the  Wabasli  road  in  Toledo,  Ohio. 

The  representatives  of  Yale,  Harvard,  and  Prince- 
ton sign  an  agreement  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  bring  about  the  enforcement  of  tlie  rules 
against  unnecessary  roughness  on  the  football 
field. 

Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  in  a  speech  before  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers'  Association  in  W^ashington.  warns 
Wall  street  against  further  stock  speculation  at 
the  present  high  prices. 

October  12,  -  Gloucester  fishermen,  in  a  letter  to 
President  Roosevelt,  declare  that  Newfoundland 
fishermen  are  interfering  with  their  treaty  rights. 
William  M.  Ivins,  a  fighter  of  Tammany  twenty 
years  ago,  is  nominated  for  Mayor  by  the  Re- 
publicans of  New  ^'ork  city. 

By  a  score  of  q  to  o,  the  New  Yorks  defeat  the 
Athletics  in  the  third  game  of  the  world's  cham- 
pionship series. 

Mutual  Life  policy-holders  in  Colorado,  through  a 
representative  in  New  York,  present  their  case 
before  the  .Attorney-General  and  demand  the  re- 
tirement of  the  company's  executive  officers. 

October  \\.—  The  Cabinet  discusses  the  participation 
of  judges  in  politics  and  the  raising  of  campaign 

funds. 

New  York  again  shuts  out  the  Athletics,  i  to  o,  in 
the  fourth  game  of  the  championship  series. 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 
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THE  church  people  of  America 
have  done  much  for  The  Ladies' 
Home  Journal.  The  magazine  is 
glad  to  do  for  them  when  it  can.  To 
any  cliurch  which  e.xpects  to  hold  a 
fair  this  fall  or  winter  The  Ladies' 
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fall.  One  church  made  over  Two 
Hundred  Dollars,  another  One  Hun- 
dred and  Eighty  Dollars,  and  so  on. 
All  of  them  made  money. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  church  fair  to  be  given 
this  fall  or  winter  write  now.  We  shall  give  only 
one  thousand  of  these  booths  this  fall.  "First 
come,  first  served." 
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THE  TEXICOGRAPHER'S 

-^  j^asyQhair 


In  till.')  column,  to  iltcide  questions  concerning  the  correct 
usf  of  words,  the  Funk  X  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is 
consulted  us  arbiter. 

•'W.  D.  B.,"  Rollinff  Fork.  Miss.- "What  is  tlie  defl- 
nilion  and  Uerivatiou  o(  ttie  »vord  '  Baedeker"?  " 

Karl  Baedeker  (1801-59)  was  a  German  pub- 
lisher of  jiuicle-books  for  travelers,  and  the  word 
"  Baedeker,"  when  used  alone,  refers  to  one  of 
the  hooks  either  published  or  edited  under 
his  name. 

"J.  D.,"  Philadelpliia,  Pa.— "(1)  Kindly  publish  the 
pronuticiatioti  of  the  words  'ennui'  and  'lionboii'  as 
adopted  bv  the  Standard  Uictionarv.  (2)  Please  decide 
the  followinir:  A  a.sked  15  "What  time  is  if;"  B  says 
that  A  should  have  asked  '  What  o\li)ck  is  it  ?'  Who 
Js  correct  V  " 

(1)  The  pronunciation  of  "ennui"  is  on"- 
■wee',  the  vowel  in  the  first  syllable  having  the 
sound  of  "a"  in  "arm";  the  "n"  is  nasal. 
Both  "o's"  in  "bonbon"  have  the  sound  of 
"o"  in  "  nor,"  and  l)oth  "  n's  "  are  nasal ;  the 
primary  accent  is  on  the  firstsyllable.  (2)  Both 
forms  are  correct,  although  it  is  more  usual  to 
ask  "What  time  is  it?"  and  in  replying  to 
state  the  actual  time,  using  the  word  "  o'clock"; 
as,  "  It  is  ten  o'clock." 

"  D.  A.  B.,"  Pittsbursr,  Pa.— "If  I  wished  to  turn  into 
a  nautical  equivalent  the  report  of  a  man  falling  over- 
board at  :j  A.  M.,  how  would  I  distinguish  it  from 
;JP.  M.i"' 

Nautical  time  is  divided  into  six  watches  of 
four  hours  each.  The  first  watch  begins  at  8 
P.  M.  and  ends  at  12  P.  M.  ;  the  .second  watch 
begins  at  midnight  and  ends  at  4  A.  M.,  etc. 
The  first  hour  of  the  watch  is  indicated  by  the 
ringing  of  two  bells,  the  second  by  the  ringing 
of  four  bells,  etc.  Thus  the  nautical  equivalent 
for  .3  A.  M.  would  be  six  bells  of  the  second 
watch,  and  3  P.  M.  would  be  six  bells  of  the 
fifth  watch. 

6'  B.  II.  G.,"  Kansas  City,  Mo.—"  (1)  Is  the  sentence 
*  I  hadn't  ouglit  to  have  done  it '  absolutely  Incorrect  ? 
(2)  What  is  the  pronunciation  of  'acoustics,'  y  " 

(1)  Tlie  use  of  any  part  of  the  verb  "  have" 
with  "ought"  is  a  vulgarism.  The  sentence 
should  read,  "I  ought  not  to  have  done  it." 
(2)  "Acoustics"  is  pronounced  a-coos'tics  or 
a-cows'tics,  the  "a"  in  both  cases  having  the 
sound  of  "a"  in  "sofa." 

"  W.  W.  W.."  New  York.— "Is  thefollowingsentence 
correct?  *  Yet  we  are  not  to  become  foreigners,  but 
foreigners  are  to  become  we.''  " 

Tlic  sentence,  while  somewhat  vague,  is  gram- 
matical. This  may  he  best  iliusti'ated  by  sup- 
plying the  noun  for  which  the  pronoun  "  we" 
stands,  wlicn  the  .sentence  would  I'ead  :  "  Yet 
Americans  [we]  are  not  to  become  foreigners, 
but  foreigners  are  to  become  Americans  [we]." 
"Beconu!"  is  here  used  inti'ansilively,  and 
"we"  (not  "  us")  is  tiierefoi'e  the  proper  pro- 
noun to  be  used. 

"  A.  S.  B.,"  New  York.—"  I  notice  In  your  Issue  of 
Aiitf.  2tJ  a  i|iintalioti  fnmi  Mr.  Henry  .lames,  the  great 
purist,  (US  follows:  '  It  bclnir  llie  gicatest  adventure  of 
all,  lust  to  Ih^  (/ok  or  /.  Just  to  be  hr  or  slic.''  Is  not 
every  Inlliiltive  followeit  by  the  objective  (not  the  sub- 
jective) case  ;  for  instance,  '  You  thought  mi  In  he  him 
(he)'V" 

For  answer  to  this  (juery  see  Tiiic  Literary 
DuiKsT  of  .luly  2,  litOl.  For  varying  tipinions 
of  ditl'erent  gninimarians  on  this  point  see 
Goold  Brown,  '(irammar  of  English  Gram- 
mars," pp.  52G-5.'J2,  under  "  Rule  VI." 

*'  F.  T.  D.,"  Napnnee,  Can  -  "  Is  the  use  of  '  bran- 
new  '  for  '  brand  new  '  pro|M'r  '/  " 

The  Standard  gives  preference  to  the  latter 
word,  wliicli  is  the  original  and  etymologically 
correct  form;  "bran-new"  is  used  only  col- 
loquially. 
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We  want  to  prove  lliis  fact  by  sending  you  a  sample  without  cost. 
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by  hunclreds  of  physicians  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  it  .emoves  the  acid 
from  the  system,  controls  its  tormation,  md  dissolves  recent  deposits. 

Remember  U  costs  you  nothing  to  try  the  remedy  that  gives  sure  results. 
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ERVOUSNESS 


Exhausted   or  Debilitated 
Nerve  Force  from  any  Cause. 

Relieved  by  WINCHESTER'S  HYPOPHOSPHITES  OF  LIME  AND  SODA 
(Dr.   J.    F.   CiiuRCiiiLL's    Formula)    and    WINCHESTER'S    SPECIFIC    PILL 

They  contain  no  .Ifercurj-,  Iron,  Cantharides,  Morphia,  Strychnia,  Opium,   Alcohol,  etc. 

The  Specific  Pill  is  purely  vegetable,  has  been  tested  and  prescribed  by  physicians,  and  h.as  proven  to  be  the 
best,  safest,  and  most  effective  treatment  known  to  medical  science  for  restoring  Vitality,  no  matter  how  originally 
impaired,  as  it  reaches  the  root  of  the  ailment.  Our  remedies  are  the  best  of  their  kind,  and  contain  only  the  best 
and  purest  ingredients  that  money  can  bu.v  and  science  produce  :  therefore  we  cannot  offer  free  samples. 

Price.  ONE^DOLLAR  per  Box,  ^q  Huinbug,  C.  0.  D.,  Of  Treatment  Scheme. 

DrDOnilll  DDIUinilC  ■  near  Sii-.s:  I  have  used  a  bottle  of  your  Hypophosphites  of  Manganese  for  liver  and  kidney 
rtnuUliAL  UrIlllUNo  ■  complaints  in  my  own  person  and  received  much  benefit,  so  I  will  enclo.^e  Ave  dollars  and  will 
a.-<k  you  lo  sf  nd  im-  ii-i  much  as  you  can  bv  express  prepaid  for  that  amount,  until  we  can  get  i(  through  the  regular  channels. 
1  am  confident  it  ii  just  what  1  have  bcen"in  search  of  tor  many  years.  I  am  prescribing  your  Hypophosphites  of  Lime  »nd 
Soda,  and  am  ploa>:ed  with  the  pivparatiou.  Tours  sincerely  Dr.  T.  J.  WEST. 

I  know  of  no  remedy  in  the  whole  Materia  Medica  equal  to  your  Specific  Pill  for  Nervous  Debility.— ADOLPH  BEHRE, 
M.l).,  I'lofessor  of  Organic  Cliemi.-itry  aud  Physiology,  New  York. 

Send  for  free  treatise,  winchestcr  &  Co.,  CHeiTiists,  609  Bcekmaii  BIdg.,  N.Y.   Thsh' 
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A    Valuable    Help   to   Every   Writer 

JUST  PUBLISHED 

THE  PREPARATION  OF 
MANUSCRIPTS  FOR 
THE  PRINTER 

By  FRANK  H.  VIZETELLY 

A  ssociate  Editor  of  Funk  &r'   IV agnails 
"  Standard  Dictionary  " 

The  purpose  of  tins  boolc  is  to  point  out  the 
manner  in  wlucli  manuscripts  siioulu  bt  prepared 
so  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  tlie  cost  of  autliors' 
corrections  and  tells  liow  to  submit  manuscripts  for 
iiublication.  It  coiitains,  in  addition,  information 
lx'ariiih''l'''ecfly  on  the  technicalities  of  typograpliy. 
and  various  rules  of  ortlioj^rapby  and  nunctuation, 
as  well  as  otiier  aids  to  the  making  of  books,  which 
it  is  lioped  will  prove  of  value  to  authors  and 
printers. 

JStno,  cloth,     75  cents  net 
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THK  STORY  OF  C'AKLYLE.  An  intimate  study  of 
the  author's  life,  character,  and  works,  by  Thomas  Ar- 
nold. i2mo,  cloth,  j35paKes,  illustrated.  ?i  oo.  Funk 
&.Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


SUPERSTITION 
IN  MEDICINE 

By  PROF.  DR.  HUGO  MAGNUS 

Authorized  translation  from  the  German.  Edited  by 
Dr.  Julius  L.  Sal[nger,  Physician  to  the  Phila- 
delphia General  Hospital,  etc. 

A  history  of  the  erroneous  ideas  and  fan- 
ciful beliefs  that  have  prevailed  in  the  world 
with  regard  to  sickness  and  its  cure,  from 
the  days  of  ancient  Rome  to  the  present 
time. 

"A  chronicle  of  one  phase  in  llie  ^eat  struggle 
between  science  and  superstition  I'  is  well  worth 
reading,  for  that  struggle  is  not  nearly  ended,  and  much 
is  learned  when  an  unsparing  hand  traces  the  latter's 
vagaries,  and  tears  off  its  cloak  of  pretence  and  mask 
of  mummery." — Tlie  Standard,  London,  England. 

"  Fuefelsdrockh  himself  might  have  penned  some  of 
the  passages  without  being  ashamed  of  his  perspicuity 
or  blushing  for  his  synta.x." — Omirillau,  Manchester, 
England. 

"  It  is  Intensely  interesting.  .  .  .  Every  practician 
who  wishes  to  add  the  refinements  of  complete  history 
of  his  art  to  his  other  attiinments,  must  read  this 
book."— ->/<'<? ir»ri  }iovld,  Philadelphia. 

"  This  work  is  very  interesting,  showing  through 
what  mazes  and  quagmires  the  human  race  has  threaded 
its  way  to  a  period  of  comp.\ralive  civilization  " — 
Medical  Council,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"  It  will  afford  numerous  bits  of  information  that  are 
instructive  and  entertaining."— iWcifJcvi/  Uecordei; 
Chicigo,  111. 

"  A  very  interesting  exposition  of  the  intimacy  of  the 
relationship  of  religion,  philosophy  and  natural  science 
in  the  successive  periods  of  developmental  medicine, 
and  of  the  unavoidable  amount  of  medical  superstition 
which  this  intimacy  entailed  and  which  necessarily 
hampered  the  growth  of  medicine  as  a  science." — 
.Medical  Siiiiinnn-ii,  Phihdelphii,  Pa. 
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THE   JEROME    ISSUE    IN    NEW    YORK. 

''l""  HE  local  press  in  New  York  city,  in  commenting  upon  the  bit- 
*■  ter  fight  in  which  William  Travers  Jerome  wilfully  involved 
himself  by  his  bold  defiance  of  the  bosses,  take  such  a  discourag- 
ing view  of  his  prospects  that  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  would 
look  upon  his  reelection  as  District  Attorney  of  New  York  county 
as  the  greatest  surprise  of  the  campaign.  Until  last  August,  when 
he  issued  his  proclamation  stating  that  he  would  not  only  run  in- 
dependently but  would  also  wage  war  upon  the  "  bosses,"  it  was 
generally  accepted  that  he  would  be  his  own  successor  if  nothing 
should  interfere  with  the  natural  course  of  events.  But  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Fusion  movement  and  the  nomination  of  full  and 
straight  tickets  by  every  party  in  the  field  have  inspired  a  feeling 
of  confidence  among  his  enemies.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  his 
cause  is  a  hopeless  one.  T/ie  World  and  The  Times  among  the 
Democratic  papers,  The  Globe,  The  Sun,  3iX\d  7%^ /*<7j.V  among  the 
independent  papers,  are  stanchly  supporting  him  in  spite  of  their 
disposition  to  despair  of  his  success.  Of  these  only  The  Post 
speaks  at  all  encouragingly,  and  it  can  go  no  further  than  to  say : 

"  Let  those  who  fear  that  he  will  be  unable  to  repeat  his  wonder- 
fully effective  campaigning  of  four  years  ago  wait  and  see.  In  his 
little  off-hand  address  last  night  [October  18]  there  were  obvious 
the  same  conviction  and  the  same  straightforward  earnestness  that 
made  him  the  chief  figure  in  the  '  whirlv/ind  '  campaign  of  1901." 

All  papers  agree  that  Jerome  with  all  the  famous  qualities  men- 
tioned by  The  Post  is  body  and  soul  in  the  present  campaign,  but 
many,  however,  can  not  help  noting  that  the  situation  to-day  is 
different  from  what  it  was  four  years  ago.  As  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
(Ind.)  points  out,  there  is  a  Tammany  candidate  now  who  for  a 
long  while  was  Jerome's  ablest  deputy ;  there  is  a  Republican 
candidate  who  is  vouched  for  by  his  entire  party,  and  there  is 
Hearst's  candidate  who  may  take  away  from  Mr.  Jerome  many 
votes  of  the  poorer  classes.  But,  above  all,  there  is  the  absence 
of  the  Fusion  force  which,  as  The  Sun  remarks,  was  so  powerful 
in  1901  that  it  "  swept  Low  into  the  Mayor's  office  by  the  Jerome 


canvass."  Mr.  Jerome,  however,  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a 
more  noteworthy  candidate  this  year  than  he  was  during  his  first 
campaign  ;  and  his  success,  as  his  friends  believe,  all  depends  on 
whether  the  people  fully  appreciate  this  fact.  His  record,  which 
even  his  enemies  admit  is  a  good  one,  has  now  been  made,  and  as 
summed  up  by  The  Sun  is  as  follows  : 

"  He  has  driven  from  New  York  policy,  the  meanest  form 
of  organized  swindling,  the  gambling  that  robbed  the  cupboards 
of  the  very  poor.  He  put  the  king  of  the  policy-gamblers 
in  State  prison.  He  broke  up  the  syndicate  that  coined  for- 
tunes for  its  members  out  of  the  hunger  and  the  suffering  of 
women  and  babies.  He  has  forged  the  only  weapon  that  the 
authorities  find  powerful  against  the  keepers  of  the  big  gambling- 
houses.  He  wrote  the  law  and  forced  a  reluctant  Legislature  to 
put  it  on  the  books.  He  brought  the  men  who  for  years  have 
bribed  or  defied  the  authorities,  on  their  knees,  to  his  office  begging 
mercy.  He,  and  he  alone,  brought  Canfield,  the  most  powerful  of 
all  the  gambling  fraternity,  to  the  bar  of  justice  with  a  plea  of 
'  guilty  '  on  his  lips.  He  has  rid  organized  labor  of  its  greatest 
danger  by  prosecuting  and  convicting  the  scoundrels  who  sold  out 
their  trusting  followers  for  personal  gain.  He  has  placed  in  the 
hands  of  organized  labor  the  law  under  which  the  corrupt  and  cor- 
rupting dishonest  employer  may  be  sent  to  jail  for  his  misdeeds. 
He  has  treated  the  unionists  as  men,  and  not  as  children  or  ma- 
niacs or  idiots.  He  has  done  as  much  in  four  years  for  honorable 
and  honest  organized  labor  in  New  York  as  its  most  vociferous 
champions  have  ever  accomplished.  He  has  dared  to  prosecute 
powerful  criminals,  rich  criminals,  criminals  entrenched  in  political 
favor  and  social  place.  Wherever  the  finger  of  suspicion  has 
pointed  he  has  dared  to  go.  And  as  these  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why  William  Travers  Jerome  should  be  reelected  to  office,  so  also 
are  they  some  of  the  reasons  why  all  those  who  fear  blind  justice, 
who  have  guilty  consciences,  who  dread  the  light  of  day.  are  so 
eager  to  crush  him." 

The  last  sentence  of  the  above  quotation  from  The  Suji  suggests 
one  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  the  campaign.  The  Sun 
obviously  refers  to  the  men  implicated  in  the  insurance  scandals, 
and  the  efforts  they  are  alleged  to  have  made  to  influence  "Boss" 
Murphy  of  Tammany,  and  ex-(iovernor  Odell,  the  State  Republi- 
can leader,  to  combine  and  secure  the  defeat  of  Jerome  and  replace 
him  by  a  more  facile  district  attorney.  It  is  indignantly  denied 
that  such  a  combination  has  been  formed,  but  nevertheless  the 
charge  has  become  so  seriously  believed  by  large  numbers  that  no 
mention  is  made  of  opposition  to  Jerome  without  connecting  it  in 
some  way  or  other  with  the  men  whose  names  have  been  blackened 
by  the  exposures  in  the  management  of  insurance  companies.  Mr. 
Jerome  has  refrained  so  far  from  taking  any  part  in  the  investiga- 
tion. The  explanation  of  his  forbearance,  and  the  promise  he 
makes  of  future  action,  are  contained  in  the  following  words  taken 
from  his  opening  speech  in  the  campaign : 

"  The  cheap  way  would  be  picking  out  one  of  these  fellows  at 
this  time  and  indicting  him  about  election  time,  but  there  is  a  man 
working  on  this,  this  man  Hughes,  honest  and  brave,  honest  and 
brave  and  capable,  who  is  developing  what  it  is  necessary  to  bring 
before  us  all  that  we  should  know.  Much  more  important  than 
the  punishment  of  any  particular  malefactor  is  a  knowledge  of  how 
rotten  and  how  deep  the  rottenness  of  this  goes,  and  any  prosecu- 
ting attorney  who  would  move  so  as  to  cramp  the  lines  and  make 
it  more  difficult  for  him  to  get  what  he  is  daily  getting  might  serve 
his  individual  purposes,  but  certainly  would  not  be  serving  those 
of  the  public.     Hughes  must  not  be  hampered,  but  when  Hughes 
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is  through  then  justice  must  be  done  in  the  land,  and  it  must  fall 
on  tliose  guilty  ones  who  deserve  it." 

So  altho  Greater  New  York  city  is  in  the  midst  of  a  mayoralty 
campaign,  it  will  be  seen  tliat  the  moral  issues  at  stake  are  as  im- 


"hot  stuff." 

—Rogers  in  the  New  Vork  Herald. 

portant  as  the  political  one,  and  thus  make  the  independent  candi- 
date, who  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  supporting  them,  as  prom- 
inent as  the  head  man  on  any  ticket  in  the  field.  The  papers  that 
favor  Mr.  Jerome  seem  to  think  that  his  defeat  would  be  a  calam- 
ity to  the  city.     Tlie  Times  remarks: 

"  The  situation  is  very  serious.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
evil-doing  exposed  in  many  directions  during  the  past  year.  As 
to  some  of  it,  it  is  highly  probable  that  sufficient  proof  can  be  got 
to  bring  the  evil-doers  within  the  reach  of  the  criminal  law.     It  is 


"voyager  upon  life's  sea,  to  vourski.k  be  true, 

ANU   where'er   YOUK    LOT   MAY   BE,   FAUIJLE   YOUR   OWN   CANOE." 

—  Maybcll  in  the  Brookljii  Eagle. 

of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  work  of  prosecution  should  be 
in  tilt  h.iruls  of  a  vigorous,  honest,  independent  district  attor- 
ney  

"His  [Jerome's]  nami;  will  be  on  every  ballot  put  in  the  hands  of 


a  voter  in  New  York  County  on  election  day.  No  other  name  sub- 
mitted for  the  same  office  has  the  slightest  claim  upon  any  but  blind 
partizans.  His  has  the  claim  of  hijih  character  and  marked  abil- 
ity, amply  tested  by  long  and  conspicuous  service.  Is  there  not 
enough  good  sense,  civic  virtue,  self-respect  in  this  community  to 
bring  that  name  out  at  the  head  of  the  poll.''" 


PORTLAND'S   SUCCESSFUL    EXPOSITION. 

SO  many  expositions  have  proved  financial  failures  that  the 
record  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Kxposition  at  Portland,  Ore., 
is  unique,  as  the  Pittsburg  Dispaicli  remarks,  because  "  it  will  be 
the  one  exposition  in  the  list  of  enterprises  of  that  sort  that  after 
settling  up  all  its  bills  will  have  a  cash  balance  to  distribute 
among  the  subscribers  to  its  stock."  Tho  the  management  has 
been  modest  in  representing  the  fair  not  as  a  world  exposition,  but 
as  an  exposition  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
thinks  it  was  "  one  of  the  most  successful  affairs  of  the  kind  ever 
held  in  this  country."  The  fair  closed  its  doors  on  October  14,  the 
total  number  of  admissions  being  officially  reported  as  2,545,509. 
According  to  President 
Goode,  the  exposition 
company  will  have  a 
surplus  of  from  $100,- 
coo  to  $115,000,  and  will 
be  able  to  pay  a  divi- 
dend of  between  30  and 
40  per  cent.  It  is  esti- 
mated in  Portland  that 
already  100,000  perma- 
nent residents  have  been 
attracted  to  that  city  and 
the  surrounding  coun- 
try. "  Population  means 
trade,"  the  Chicago 
Tribune  says,  "  and  of 
the  new  trade  the  en- 
terprising business  men 
of  Portland  may  be  de- 
pended upon  to  get 
their  share.  No  doubt 
the  exposition  will  prove 
a  highly  profitable  in- 
vestment." 

The  Chicago  Record- 
Herald,  in  comparing  the  simplicity  of  the  Portland  fair  with  the 
expensive  and    elaborate  displays    at    St.     Louis  and   Chicago, 
says : 

"  One  feature  in  particular,  the  Timber  Temple,  was  a  revelation 
of  the  magnificent  resources  of  the  region  and  most  attractive  to 
all  visitors.  Even  those  who  felt  some  disappointment  because 
they  had  formed  their  judgment  of  expositions  upon  the  extensive 
displays  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  spoke  of  this  feature  in  terms  of 
wonder  and  praise. 

"  Evidently  it  is  by  some  such  special  attraction  that  the  exposi- 
tions of  the  future  must  appeal  most  powerfully  to  the  public. 
Excellence  in  certain  lines  will  count  for  more  than  mere  bigness, 
because  the  limit  in  size  has  been  or  should  have  been  reached. 
This  is  clear  from  much  of  the  comment  that  was  heard  during  the 
St.  Louis  Fair.  People  actually  complained  because  of  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  grounds  and  the  number  of  the  buildings.  They  were 
oppressed  because  there  was  so  much  to  be  done,  and  because  they 
were  not  always  repaid  for  their  industry  as  sightseers  owing  to  the 
multiplication  of  similar  exhibits." 

The  exposition  just  closed  has  been  a  great  boon  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  thinks  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  which  adds: 

"Small  as  their  institution  was  conip.ircd  witli  that  of  St.  Louis, 
it  was  much  better  advertised,  and  tlie  number  of  persons  who 
went  from  the  East  is  surprising.     Most  of  them  came  backenthu- 


HENKV   W.   GOODE, 

President  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition, 
which  proved  a  financial  success. 
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siasts  over  the  country,  and  it  is  asserted  that  new  capital  in  great 
quantities  has  poured  into  the  section.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
Philadelphia  has  an  intimate  interest  in  that  section.  It  was  due 
to  Philadelphians  that  the  Northern  Pacific  was  undertaken.  Mil- 
lions of  local  capital  have  been  sent  to  Tacoma  and  Seattle,  those 
twin  marvels  of  Puget's  Sound.  Washington  and  Oregon  may 
never  catch  up  with  Pennsylvania,  but  it  is  certain  that  er.ch  is 
able  to  support  a  population  equal  to  our  own,  and  that  in  natural 
resources  they  are  rich  beyond  possibility  of  exhaustion  in  centuries. 
"Our  best  congratulations  to  the  enterprising,  fearless  people 
beyond  the  Rockies,  who  know  their  own  worth  and  are  not  afraid 
to  proclaim  it  throughout  all  the  world." 


PRESIDENT   ROOSEVELT'S   SOUTHERN   TRIP. 

N]  O  end  of  comment  on  the  success  of  the  President's  southern 
**  trip  is  appearing  in  the  press,  and  especially  in  the  papers 
which  recall  the  bitter  feelings  excited  by  the  negro  episodes  in  his 
official  career,  such  as  the  Indianola  post-office  case,  the  Booker 
Washington  luncheon,  and  the  Crum,  Anderson,  and  Lewis  ap- 
pointments. The  welcome  given  to  him  in  "  the  enemy's  country," 
however,  seems  to  be  as  cordial  and  enthusiastic  as  any  he  ever 
received  in  the  North,  East,  or  West.  Everywhere  he  has  gone 
politics  and  business  have  been  laid  aside,  and  all  classes  have 
turned  out  to  do  him  honor.  Some  of  the  Southern  press  explain 
that  this  is  merely  Southern  hospitality,  others  say  that  the  honor 
is  accorded  to  the  President  rather  than  to  the  man,  while  others 
refer  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Southern  ancestry,  and  quote  his  declara- 
tion that  he  is  "  half  a  Southerner."  Says  the  Baltimore  Atnerican 
(Rep.): 

"  It  is  quite  phenomenal  that  a  man  who  not  so  long  ago  was  an 
object  of  peculiar  vituperation  in  some  parts  of  the  South  should 
be  awaited  by  a  great  region  of  the  Southern  States  with  such 
eagerness  and  hailed  with  such  applause  and  welcome  as  are 
vouchsafed  to  few  public  men.  The  unparalleled  part  he  has 
played  in  international  affairs  within  the  last  few  months  lias  lifted 
him  above  all  party  factional  criticism  and  has  made  of  him  a 
world  figure  in  a  larger  sense  than  has  Deen  lent  to  the  name  of 
any  other  President  of  the  United  States.  One  opportunity  which 
came  to  him  would  probably  not  have  been  grasped  by  any  other 
man  with  a  fearlessness  that  almost  seemed  to  savor  of  the  reck- 
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less,  but  which  was  simply  the  inspiration  of  genius.  Failure 
would  have  almost  placed  him  in  the  position  of  an  intruder.  He 
refused  to  fail,  and  his  very  boldness  lifted  two  countries  out  of 
war  into  an  arrangement  for  peace,  which  earlier  would  not  have 
been  thought  possible  by  either  of  the  belligerents." 

The  President  has  so  far  carefully  guarded  himself  from  giving 
utterance  to  any  sentiments  that  would  strike  an  unpopular  chord 
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From  a  stfreograph,  copyright  1905,  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  Ntw  York. 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  SPEAKING  AT  RICHMOND. 

"  A  man  would  indeed  be  but  a  poor  American  who  could  without  a  thrill  witness 
the  way  in  which,  in  city  after  city  in  tlie  North  as  in  the  South,  on  every  pub- 
lic occasion,  the  men  who  wore  the  blue  and  the  men  who  wore  the  gray  now 
march  and  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  giving  tangible  proof  that  wo  are  all  now 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  a  reunited  people,  a  people  infinitely  richer  because  of 
the  priceless  memories  left  to  all  Americans  by  you  men  who  fought  in  the  great 
war." 

in  the  South.  His  speeches  have  been  confined  largely  to  spread- 
ing the  gospel  of  the  "square  deal  and  fair  play,  "swinging  the  "big 
stick,"  and  inculcating  all  his  other  well-known  principles  on  the 
moral,  strenuous,  and  patriotic  lite.  Wherever  he  has  particular- 
ized, it  has  been  on  subjects  about  which  there  is  no  cleavage  of 
opinion  on  sectional  or  partizan  lines.  The  expressions  which 
have  awakened  the  greatest  interest  have  been  those  relating  to 
railroad  questions,  but  they  have  been  emphatic  and  direct.  At 
Charlotte  he  said  : 

"  Actual  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  not  possible  to  leave  the 
railroads  uncontrolled.  Such  a  system,  or,  rather,  such  a  lack  of 
system,  is  fertile  in  abuses  of  every  kind  and  puts  a  premium  upon 
unscrupulous  and  ruthless  cunning  in  railroad  management,  for 
there  are  some  big  shippers  and  some  railroad  managers  who  are 
always  willing  to  take  unfair  advantage  of  their  weaker  competi- 
tors, and  they  thereby  force  other  big  shippers  and  big  railroad 
men  who  would  like  to  do  decently  into  similar  acts  of  wrong  and 
injustice,  under  penalty  of  being  left  behind  in  the  race  for  success. 
Govcrnineiit  supervision  is  needed  quite  as  much  in  the  interest  of 
the  big  shipper  and  of  the  railroad  niafi  who  want  to  do  right  as  in 
the  interest  of  the  small  shipper  and  the  consumer.  Experience 
has  shown  that  the  present  laws  are  detective  and  need  amend- 
ment. The  effort  to  prohibit  all  restraint  of  competition,  whether 
reasonable  or  unreasonable,  is  unwise. 

"  What  we  need  is  to  have  some  administrative  body  with  ample 
power  to  forbid  combination  that  is  hurtful  lo  the  public,  and  to 
prevent  favoritism  to  one  individual  at  the  expense  of  another.     /// 
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other  words,  tue  luant  an  administrative  body  with  the  power  to 
secure  fair  and  just  treatment  as  amon^  all  shippers  who  use  the 
railroads— and  all  shippers  have  a  right  to  use  them." 

But  the  Presidents  remarks  upon  tlie  railroad  issue  and  all  other 
public  questions  appear  to  l)e  addressed  to  the  nation  at  large. 
Hence  the  charge  made  by  the  opposition  press,  that  the  motive  of 
liis  trip  is  to  secure  support  from  Southern  and  Democratic  sources 
to  assist  him  in  forcing  legislation  through  Congress  this  winter 
over  the  heads  of  the  recalcitrants  in  his  own  party,  has  been  al- 
most completely  dropped.  In  fact,  many  of  the  prominent  South- 
ern papers  are  very  frank  in  saying  that  in  spite  of  his  tremendous 
popularity.  President  Roosevelt  can  not  expect  to  accomplish  any 
more  than  any  other  Republican  President.  Thus  the  Houston 
Post  (Dem.),  m  commenting  on  the  supposed  scheme  to  secure 
votes  of  Southern  Senators  and  Representatives  for  the  measures 
which  it  is  well  known  that  he  is  anxious  to  have  placed  on  the 
statute-books,  says : 

"  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  President  would  come  South  to 
gain  support  for  any  such  program.  The  hullabaloo  of  Presiden- 
tial receptions  in  the  Southern  States  is  not  calculated  to  exert 
much  influence  among  the  Southern  Senators  and  Representatives, 
whatever  the  President  may  believe  about  it.  It  may  be  that  his 
receptions  in  Texas  last  spring,  which  were  understood  by  some 
to  indicate  that  his  popularity  was  such  that  he  could  beat  Jeff 
Davis  (of  Arkansas)  for  President  in  every  county  in  the  State, 
gave  him  some  enlarged  notions  of  his  ability  to  control  Southern 
Congressmen,  but  we  doubt  it,  and  we  doubt  the  correctness  of 
The  //6'/-«/<^  correspondent's  suggestion  that  the  President  remote- 
ly expects  much  Southern  support  of  the  program  alluded  to. 
Southern  Senators  and  Representatives  will  support  a  measure 
genuinely  seeking  to  carry  into  effect  that  demand  of  the  St.  Louis 
platform  which  involves  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  In- 
terstate Railroad  Commission  by  giving  it  rate-making  authority, 
Init  it  is  doubtful  if  Southern  support  can  be  had  for  any  other 
proposition  contained  in  the  alleged  Presidential  program. 

"  It  is  certain  that  the  Democrats  will  contend  for  investigation 
of  the  Loom  is  affair  and  of  the  department  scandals,  and  while 
they  will  support  a  measure  to  prohibit  corporate  campaign  con- 
tributions, they  will  not  oppose  an  investigation  of  the  campaign 
expenditures  of  1904.  The  President's  high-handed  action  in  the 
San-Dominican  affair  can  not  possibly  receive  the  sanction  of 
Southern  Senators,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  Southern  Congressmen 
of  either  body  can  support  Taft's  new  Philippine  policy  until  it  is 
known  in  detail  what  Taft  proposes. 

"If  the  President  is  coming  merely  on  a  social  mission,  his  trip 
will  he  a  success,  but  if  he  hopes  to  bring  the  pressure  of  Southern 
opinion  to  bear  upon  Southern  Congressmen  in  behalf  of  any  such 
program  as  The  J/erald  mentions,  it  will  be  a  failure." 


CHICAGO'S   TRACTION   TROUBLES. 

IN  spite  of  the  decisive  victory  of  Mayor  Edward  F.  Dunne  at 
the  polls  in  Chicago  last  spring  on  a  platform  squarely  de- 
manding the  "  immediate  "  municipal  ownership  of  all  street-rail- 
way lines,  the  comment  of  the  local  press  indicates  a  strong  pos- 
sibility that  the  question  which  has  vexed  Chicago  for  so  long  will 
finally  be  settled  in  another  way.  Mayor  Dunne  has  been  unable 
to  do  anything  toward  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  his  supporters, 
and  the  companies  remain  in  undisturl)ed  possession  of  their  prop- 
erty. "The  municipal-ownership  dream  in  Chicago  is  out,"  says 
the  Chicago  Journal  (Ind.) ;  "The  cry  |for  it]  has  died  out  almost 
entirely,"  says  the  Chicago  /'ost  {Ind.);  while  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une (Rep.)  avers  that  it  "  now  is  advocated  chiefly  by  men  of  little 
experience  in  business  affairs  or  by  visionaries  or  self-seeking  poli- 
ticians." The  Chicago  Chronicle  (Rep.)  al.so  holds  to  this  view, 
and  declares  that  the  Mayor  wants  no  .solution  of  the  problem,  but 
desires  to  keep  it  alive  as  "a  perennial  issue." 

The  papers  refer  to  several  causes  which,  they  claim,  have  con- 
tributed to  bring  about  the  change  which  they  note  in  the  attitude 
of  the  people  of  Cliicagoon  the  municipal-ownership  question.  It 
is  asserted  that  there  is  a  growing  sentiment  against  increasing  the 


city's  debt  or  the  rate  of  taxation  which  would  result  from  the  pur- 
chase of  the  railways  ;  but  the  chief  reason  for  the  defeat  of  Mayor 
Dunne's  designs  seems  to  be  found  m  the  action  of  the  companies 
in  offering  to  improve  and  extend  their  lines  and  operate  them  in 
the  future  in  a  way  that  will  be  more  acceptable  to  the  people  and 
profitable  to  the  city.  The  companies  presented  their  proposition 
after  all  the  Mayor's  plans  were  rejected  as  impracticable.  As 
described  by  the  Chicago  Post  it  is  as  follows  : 

"This  proposal  provides  for  an  early  improvement  of  the  serv- 
ice to  a  condition  of  efficiency  and  comfort ;  for  a  uniform  fare  cov- 
ering the  entire  city  ;  tor  the  regulation  by  the  city  of  the  running 
of  cars;  for  the  proper  paving  of  the  space  between  the  tracks  by 
the  companies  ;  for  the  use  of  the  most  desirable  form  of  rail;  for 
the  lowering  of  the  tunnels  [under  the  Chicago  River]  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  company  using  them  ;  for  free  transportation  for  fire- 
men and  policemen  in  uniform  ;  for  compensation  to  the  city  on  a 
rising  scale  up  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  receipts  of  the  companies,  and 
for  the  simultaneous  termination  of  all  franchises  held  by  the  com- 
panies at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  which  is  the  term  for  which  the 
companies  ask  that  their  franchise  under  the  new  agreement  shall 
run.  For  the  benefit  of  municipal  ownership  a  plan  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  lines  by  the  city  finds  a  place  in  the  companies'  offer." 

In  order  to  understand  fully  what  the  companies  intend  to  con- 
cede by  this  proposal,  it  will  be  necessary  to  know  something  of 
what  they  claim  to  own  and  possess  ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  shall 
copy  freely  from  an  article  written  by  one  of  Chicago's  most 
famous  lawyers,  Clarence  B.  Darrow,  for  The  International  Quar- 
terly for  October.  The  traction  question  is  an  old  issue  in  Chi- 
cago. It  began  shortly  after  the  first  street-car  line  was  built,  in 
1858.  The  larger  companies  in  operation  date  their  existence  back 
to  a  law  of  1865,  which  extended  their  charters  for  ninety  years 
from  that  year,  and  provided  in  more  or  less  ambiguous  language 
that  certain  contracts,  rights,  etc.,  should  be  extended  with  them. 
None  of  the  subsequent  acts  of  the  city  Council  or  of  the  com- 
panies is  supposed  to  have  disturbed  this  franchise,  and  the  com- 
panies to-day  claim  that  the  law  not  only  extended  their  charters 
to  1958,  but  also  extended  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  com- 
panies in  the  public  streets  for  the  same  period.  Eminent  authori- 
ties sustain  the  companies  in  this  claim.  The  papers  also  mention 
various  ordinances  passed  by  the  city  Council  from  time  to  time 
that  tend  to  strengthen  the  position  which  the  companies  are  hold- 
ing. This  unexpired  term  of  the  franchises,  it  is  feared,  might  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  courts  in  assessing  damages  in  the 
event  that  condemnation  proceedings  should  be  brought  by  the 
city  to  get  possession  of  the  street-railway  lines.  Hence  has  arisen 
the  disposition  among  the  more  conservative  classes  to  resist  the 
efforts  of  those  who  are  fighting  for  municipal  ownership.  The 
value  of  the  railways,  or  the  lowest  amount  that  the  city  would 
probably  have  to  pay  for  them  is  now  estimated  at  $150,000,000, 
and  this  sum  might  be  materially  added  to  if  the.  courts  would  sus- 
tain all  the  claims  of  the  companies.  These  arguments  have  had 
a  telling  effect,  and  as  a  result  the  papers  think  that  a  very  strong 
sentiment  is  appearing  in  Chicago  in  favor  of  accepting  the  pro- 
posal made  by  the  companies.  This  sentiment  is  expressed  by 
The  Journal  2lOO\&  quoted  in  the  following  language: 

"The  issue  is  plain.  Shall  Chicago  undertake  the  dangerous 
and  almost  certainly  disastrous  experiment  of  political  ownership 
and  operation,  with  bad  street-car  service  and  a  probable  increase 
in  taxation?  That  is  what  Mayor  Dunne  proposes.  Or  shall  Chi- 
cago entrust  the  transportation  service  to  competent  agents  under 
such  safeguards  that  they  will  be  compelled  to  furnish  the  best 
possible  facilities,  and  divide  the  profits  liberally  with  the  city? 
That  is  what  The  Journal  \>xo^o^{is.  That  is  what  we  believe  the 
people  want. 

"  Evidently  a  large  majority  of  the  city  Council  is  of  the  same 
opinion.  The  aldermen  have  doubtless  consulted  their  constitu- 
ents, and  from  them  learned  that  what  they  want  is  better  service 
rigiit  away,  with  liberal  compensation  to  the  city,  not  new  street- 
car lines  operated  by  grafting  politicians.  It  is  idle  to  say  that 
they  have  already  pronounced  for  municipal  ownership.     The  issue 
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between  municipal  ownership  and  limited  franchises  with  liberal 
compensation  to  the  city  has  never  been  made.  It  will  be  found, 
when  the  people  are  asked  to  choose  between  what  have  proved 
to  be  empty  visions  of  an  ideal  state  of  affairs  in  which  municipal 
ownership  would  be  possible,  and  efficient  service  with  liberal 
compensation,  the  result  will  be  an  overwhelming  majority  for 
common-sense." 


RUMORS  OF  GOVERNOR  WRIGHT'S 
RESIGNATION. 

THE  news  that  Luke  E.  Wright  intends  to  give  up  his  position 
as  Governor-General  of  the  Philippines  produced  what  the 
New  York  Evening  Fosi  {Ind.)  thinks  was  "  something  akin  to  con- 
fusion in  Washington  "  during  the  early  part  of  this  month.  Ap- 
pearances, for  a  short  time  at  least,  seemed  to  justify  this  remark  ; 
for  at  first  there  was  a  positive  denial  of  the  truth  of  the  rumor; 
then  Secretary  Taft  answered  the  inquiries  of  persistent  interview- 
ers by  saying  that  he  did  not  expect  that  the  Governor  would  spend 
all  his  life  in  the  archipelago;  and  finally  this  obscure  statement 
was  followed  by  the  report  that  President  Roosevelt  had  decided 
upon  Governor  Wright's  successor,  and  that  he  would  not  be  any 
present  member  of  the  commission.  So  the  press  are  now  speak- 
ing of  the  General's  resignation  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  to  take 
effect  by  December  ist,  or  soon  after  his  return  to  the  islands  from 
the  short  vacation  which  he  expects  to  take  to  the  United  States. 

Various  reasons  are  assigned  for  this  reported  action  of  Gover- 
nor Wright.  The  Commercial  Appeal  (Dem.),  of  Memphis,  his 
home  town,  suggests  that  as  he  is  a  possible  candidate  for  the 
United  States  Senate  he  is  anxious  to  return  before  long  absence 
has  destroyed  all  his  prestige  in  his  native  State.  Most  papers, 
however,  are  not  content  to  accept  this  explanation  of  the  reason 
why  Governor  Wright  is  to  return  home.  They  believe  that  fric- 
tion between  him  and  the  natives,  disagreement  with  the  military 
authorities,  and  his  own  growing  dissatisfaction  with  present  con- 
ditions in  the  islands  and  gloomy  apprehensions  as  to  the  future 
there  are  the  influences  which  are  impelling  him  to  take  his  re- 
ported step.  Thus  the  Kansas  City  Tifnes  (Ind.  Dem.)  declares 
that  "  he  has  been  unable  to  deal  with  Filipino  leaders  as  success- 
fully as  his  predecessor,"  for  the  reason,  as  the  Hartford  Times 
(Dem.)  and  many  Northern  papers  explain,  that  by  temperament 
and  Southern  training  he  is  inclined  to  look  upon  them  "simply  as 
so  many  niggers  with  whom  he  must  not  sit  down  at  dinner."  And 
the  Boston  Transcript (Kt^.),  which  predicted  this  kind  of  trouble 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  now  claims  that  he  has  been  large- 
ly instrumental  in  stirring  up  a  racial  prejudice  between  the  white 
and  the  colored  peoples  in  the  islands,  and  advises  "  that  he  should 
hasten  back  to  his  Southern  home  where  he  can  restore  his  caste 
and  recover  his  self-respect." 

But  this  charge  of  fomenting  racial  antipathy  in  the  islands 
seems  to  be  entirely  a  matter  of  assertion  without  proof.  No  in- 
stances are  cited  to  show  that  the  Governor  has  ever  offended  the 
Filipinos  in  any  particular.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  as  to 
the  other  statements  which  our  papers  have  made  in  hunting  for  a 
reason  for  his  reported  intention  to  resign.  Members  of  Secretary 
Taft's  junket  to  the  Orient  are  beginning  to  speak ;  and  the  testi- 
mony of  some  of  them  indicates  that  there  is  plausible  ground  for 
the  rumor  that  Governor  Wright  is  dissatisfied  with  the  present 
state  of  affairs  in  the  archipelago.  Thus  Frederick  T.  Dubois, 
the  Democratic  Senator  from  Idaho,  and  one  of  Mr.  Taft's  com- 
panions, declares  that  "  my  candid  judgment  is  that  there  was  not 
more  than  one  member  of  the  entire  party  who  was  not  sorry  we 
own  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  exception  was  Secretary  Taft 
himself."  Charles  H.  Clark,  of  the  Hartford  Cotcranl  (Rep.), 
another  member  of  the  party,  substantially  agrees  with  Senator 
Dubois,  and  asserts  that  "  it  is  doubtful  if  many  persons  familiar 
with  the  islands  are  unqualifiedly  glad  that  we  have  them."  Such, 
also,  is  the  opinion  of  Congressman  Swager  Sherley  (Dem.),  of 


Kentucky  ;  Senator  T.  MacD.  Patterson  (Dem.j,  of  Colorado,  and 
other  tourists.  Most  of  the  Republican  members  of  the  party 
think  differently.  The  only  objections  and  fears  that  they  appear 
to  have  are  those  expressed  by  Secretary  Taft  himself  at  the  end 
of  the  trip. 

All  this  discontent  and  the  gloomy  apprehensions  above  referred 
to  are  reflected  only  obscurely,  if  at  all,  by  the  local  papers  at 
Manila.  Native  publications  of  the  El-Grito-del-Pueblo  stamp  are 
outspoken  and  somewhat  rabid  in  their  demands  for  independence, 
but,  barring  this,  the  Manila  press  are  in  accord  in  expressing  a 
high  and  friendly  esteem  for  Gov.  Wright,  and  are  content  or  at 
least  reconciled  with  present  conditions.  The  Bulletin,  being  a 
white  man's  paper,  naturally  wants  the  Government  to  show  more 
favors  to  the  Americans.  The  American  thinks  that  it  would  give 
more  satisfaction  to  parties  most  deeply  interested  if  the  control  of 


HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  FILIPINOS  WORK. 

Filipino  Independence  at  Last!— As  Taft  and  Congressmen  have  de- 
clared the  FiHpinos  will  get  independence  when  they  all  begin  to  work,  the 
Gossip  suggests  that  the  commission  provide  every  carabao  in  the  islands  with  a 
playing  senorita  or  a  pair  of  fighting  cocks. 

—  The  Philippines  Gossip  (Manila). 

the  islands  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  President  and  lodged 
in  Congress.  But  these  are  not  complaints.  They  are  intended 
simply  as  suggestions  for  improvements,  as  seen  from  a  certain 
point  of  view.  In  fact  the  real  trouble  in  the  Philippines,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  Manila  press,  is  commercial,  and  not  political.  This 
idea  is  expressed  and  the  actual  situation  is  described  by  The  Cable 
News  in  the  following  language  : 

"  If  a  census  were  made  of  the  big  haciendas  of  these  islands  it 
would  be  found  that  an  overwhelmingly  large  per  cent,  of  them 
are  mortgaged  hopelessly.  What  is  true  of  the  haciendas  is  true 
of  nearly  all  real  estate  in  the  islands  to  which  the  occupants  have 
a  title  that  would  permit  of  a  mortgage.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
these  mortgages  are  falling  due  or  have  but  a  short  time  yet  to  run. 
The  owners  are  drifting  helplessly  toward  the  rapids.  Money  is 
not  to  be  had  with  which  to  renew  the  mortgages,  and  to  pay  them 
is  out  of  the  question.  This  state  of  things  would  paralyze  agri- 
culture even  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States.  Here  it  must  in- 
evitably do  so.  In  prosperous  times  in  these  islands,  it  is  the 
practise  of  the  owners  of  the  larger  haciendas  to  get  money  on 
their  personal  credit  with  which  to  do  their  planting,  to  pay  their 
help,  to  buy  their  seed,  carabao,  and  other  necessaries.  Under 
such  a  system,  the  scarcity  of  money  must  work  a  hardship  even 
without  any  mortgages,  but  when  there  is  a  mortgage  on  the  land 
and  no  money  to  be  had  on  personal  credit,  the  planter's  hands  are 
tied  and  he  can  do  nothing.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  unless  some  in- 
flux of  money  makes  it  possible  for  landowners,  both  in  the  coun- 
try and  in  the  cities,  to  renew  their  mortgages,  the  next  twelve 
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months  will  see  over  half  of  the  land  with  transferable  titles  change 
hanils.  This  is  not  the  only  one  of  the  forces  at  work  to  cripple 
agriculture  in  these  islands,  but  it  is  the  chief  one.  There  are 
other  tilings  besides  money  needed  to  develop  the  agriculture  of 
the  arciiipelago  to  its  fullest  extent,  but  sufficient  money  would  re- 
lieve the  present  stringency  and  pave  the  way  for  the  other  things 
to  come  by." 

WHAT   THE   COUNTRY   THINKS   ABOUT  THE 
INSURANCE    SCANDALS. 

A  CAREFUL  survey  of  the  press  from  ocean  to  ocean  shows 
that  the  country  is  intensely  aroused  over  the  exposures  of 
pilfering  and  salary -grabbing  that  have  come  to  light  in  the  New- 
Vork  investigation.     Demands  arc  heard  on  every  side  that  Mc- 


RUNNING  THE  GANTLET. 

Uncle  Sam—"  Go  it,  boys  !    I  may  take  a  crack  at  him  myself  when  you  get 
through  !"  —Morris  in  the  Spokane  Spokesinan-Review. 

Call,  Perkins,  and  the  McCurdys  be  deposed  from  the  New  York 
Life  and  Mutual  managements,  mingled  with  remarks  that  they 
should  be  treated  like  other  men  guilty  of  using  the  money  of  oth- 
ers for  their  own  benefit.  That  the  big  companies  concerned,  and 
life  insurance  in  general,  will  be  all  the  better  for  the  present  up- 
heaval, is  an  opinion  widely  held  ;  and  many  predict  that  an  era 
of  prosperity  for  the  smaller  insurance  concerns,  particularly  in 
sections  that  are  distrustful  of  New  York  and  "  Wall  Street."  is 
evidently  at  hand.  With  the  elimination  of  "graft,"  too,  insur- 
ance is  expected  to  be  not  only  safer,  but  cheaper. 

The  Eastern  States. 
The  startling  insurance  revelations  have  raised  the  public  pulse 
to  fever  heat,  declares  the  Boston  Transcript,  "and  unless  the 
cause  is  allayed,  reform  movements  may  become  epidemic."  "If 
there  is  sufficient  power  and  virtue  in  the  laws  of  New  York,  a  res- 
titution of  these  confiscated  and  misappropriated  moneys  should 
be  compelled,"  says  the  Boston  Herald,  and  many  other  papers 
are  urging  this  restitution.  The  Hartford  Courant  tliinks  tliat  "  all 
this  letting  in  of  light  and  letting-out  of  rascals  will  result  in  healthy 
improvement  of  the  life  insurance  business,"  and  it  recommends 
similar  investigations  of  railroading  and  banking.  The  Wall 
Streii Journal  Agmt^  lliat  a  railroad  investigation  would  uncover 
"many  surprising  revelations  of  graft,"  and.  it  adds,  "  there  may 
be  such  an  investigation  one  of  these  days."  The  insurance  graft- 
ers are  "ripe  for  jail,"  in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  World,  a 
view  that  is  shared  by  the  conservative  Journal  of  Commerce  znd 
the  Brooklyn  Ea^lc.     "Too  much  money,  like  too  much  honor," 


observes  The  Banker's  Magazine  (New  York),  "  is  a  burden  rather 
heavy  for  a  man  who  hopes  for  heaven,"  and  "  if  the  investigation 
of  the  insurance  companies  shall  result  in  checking  their  growth 
for  a  time,  it  will  probably  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  policy-hold- 
ers." Mr.  McCurdy's  statement  on  the  witness-stand  that  an  in- 
surance company  is  a  philanthropic  organization  excites  consider- 
able derision.  This  is  evidently  the  kind  of  charity  that  "  covers  a 
multitude  cf  sins,"  remarks  the  New  York  Evening  Mail;  and 
The  Evening  Post  adds  the  names  of  Uick  Turpin,  Jonathan 
Wild,  Jack  Sheppard,  Bill  Tweed,  Jim  Fisk,  Daniel  Drew,  and 
Jay  Gould  to  the  list  of  McCurdy  philanthropists.  "  Public  justice 
should  consign  this  benevolent  personage,"  recommends  the  Phil- 
adelphia y^^r^r^/,  "  where  he  can  no  longer  put  his  principles  into 
practise  at  the  expense  of  other  people."  The  New  York  Tribune, 
however,  deprecates  all  extreme  language,  and  says  that  "  this  is 
a  time  for  self-restraint  and  for  conservative  measures,  not  for 
demagogic  talking  or  demagogic  meddling  with  a  great  problem 
on  the  wise  solution  of  which  the  property  of  thousands  depends." 

Chicago  and  the  Middle  West. 

The  misdoings  of  the  men  who  have  defrauded  the  policy-hold- 
ers, says  the  Chicago  Tribune,  "  have  to  some  extent  disturbed  the 
confidence  of  the  poor  in  all  men  who  occupy  fiduciary  positions," 
and  unless  condign  punishiricrt  is  meted,  "it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  revelations  already  made  will  lead  to  many  smaller  offenses." 
To  the  Chicago  Chronicle  they  imply  "a  corruption  as  revolting  in 
its  extent  as  in  its  depravity,"  and  if  McCall's  use  of  trust  funds  is 
legal,  it  is  so  only  "because  our  State  legislatures  are  profoundly 
rotten."  Under  present  conditions  the  Chicago  Record-Herald 
advises  that  if  "  any  one  tries  to  get  you  to  take  out  a  deferred  div- 
idend policy,  run  to  the  woods,  for  the  deferred  dividends  furnish 
a  beautiful  cheese  in  which  maggots  can  breed."  Wherefore  the 
Chicago  _/i9«r«fl;/ declares  that  the  time  has  arrived  "  to  sweep  out 
the  reckless  crew  that  has  fattened  on  the  policy-holders  so  long" 
— a  sentiment  agreed  to  by  The  Tribune,  which  demands  that  "  the 
policy-holders'  funds  be  taken  out  of  Wall  Street  and  the  whirl- 
wind of  speculation,  and  be  administered  frugally  and  honestly." 


RICHARD  MSCURDYAND  SON   —    $271,766. 


GOVERNORS  OF  ALL  THE  51  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES   C0MBINEO-*234.80a> 


Rii:,nAKO     MSCURDY- ilSO.OOO. 


PRESIDENT  OF  U.S. .VICE  PRESIDENT,  CABINET  AND  CHIEF  JUSnce'*'*l43  000. 

ROBERT  H   M?CURDY  -  $121  766. 


JOHN  AM 


ALL    t  lO'J.OOO. 


^'   ^:  'Xe\ 


>M.<ti»«^  tt...^^  .A>M.  w  .^ 


PAULMORT0N-»e0,00O. 


PRESIDENT    ROOSEVELT- *50,000. 

;1 

•  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  U5.-S  13,000. 

■:^}- 

vitr  PRESIDENT  OF  U.S.-«6,000. 


To  admit  of  easy  comparison  be- 
tween the  incomes  of  tlie  great  insur- 
ance men  and  the  little  statesmen,  the 
salary  of  the  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  is  taken  as  a  unit  in 
this  diag^ram,  and  his  humble  $S,ooo 
bundle  of  greenbacks  is  multiplied  as 
often  as  necessary  to  make  up  the 
earnings  of  the  financiers  and  others. 


MEMBER  OF CABIMET-*©, coo. 

SOME    INCOMES   COMPARED. 

"Showing  how  much  greater  men  it  must  take  to  manage  an  insurance  com- 
pany than  to  nin  the  United  States."  — Collier's  Weekly  (  New  York). 

The  Indianapolis  News  doubts  if  the  great  New  York  insurance 
companies  can  ever  "  hope  for  a  restoration  of  prestige  and  public 
confidence,"  not  at  least  "until  there  is  a  complete  revolution  in 
their  methods  of  doing  business,"  on  account  of  the  disgust  and 
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money  for  salaries !" 


The  Public—"  They  balance  for  me,  how  do  they  weigh  for  you?" 

— Evans  in  the  Cleveland  Leader. 

distrust  of  the  people  having  been  made  doubly  intense  for  the 
reason,  pointed  out  by  the  De- 
troit F7-ec  Press,  that  their 
officials,  in  taking  care  of  their 
favorites  and  relatives,  "  have 
not  only  been  swindling  the 
living,  but  also  have  been  rob- 
bing the  dead."  They  are  un- 
questionably "robbers!"  ex- 
claims the  Peoria  Journalj 
and  "punishment"  must  be 
doled  out  accordingly,  says 
the  Pittsburg /^^jj-/,  which  also 
is  demanding  a  "restitution 
of  all  wrongfully  disbursed 
funds."  But  in  the  midst  of 
this  storm  of  invective,  many 

papers  are  advising  their  readers  to  act  with  caution,  and  to  do 
nothing  in  their  wrath  against  the  officials  which  would  jeopardize 
the  interests  of  the  companies.  "  The  course  to  pursue,"  says  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader,  "is  to  reform  the  life-insurance 
companies  that  need  reforming  rather  than  to  desert  them.  .  .  . 
Let  the  policy-holders  in  the  three  great  companies  bend  their  en- 
ergies together  and  '  turn  the  rascals  out.'"  This  advice  is  in- 
dorsed by  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  2ind  also  by  the  Columbus 
Dispute Ji,  which  thus  describes  the  dangers  of  hasty  action : 

"  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  are  sharks  lying  in  wait  for 
wreckage  at  all  times.  There  are  men  who  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  see  great  concerns  like  these  companies  irretrievably 
injured.  The  necessity  of  eliminating  and  punishing  grafting  offi- 
cials can  proceed,  and  should  proceed,  without  endangering  the 
integrity  of  the  great  structure  built  by  the  thousands  of  policy- 
holders. And  it  does  not  appear  that '  mixing  in  '  by  State  insur- 
ance supervisors  can  help  matters  much,  just  at  this  stage.  Per- 
haps not  at  any  stage.     That  remains  for  the  future  to  develop." 

The  South. 

The  Louisville  Post  declares  that  the  testimony  in  the  investiga- 
tion proceedings  "shows  how  the  moral  sense  of  the  world  of  high 
finance  has  been  warped  by  the  vast  accumulation  of  trust  funds 
in  the  hands  of  the  insurance  companies."  This  also  is  the  belief 
of  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  \y\\\<i\\  hopes  that  the  South  will 
stop  committing"  the  folly  of  .sending money  to  the  North  to  enrich 
insurance  companies  whose  managers  have  so  falsely  betrayed 
their  trust."     The  Charlotte  Observer  iQ^\^  the  same  way,  and  ap- 


LOST   OPPORTUNITIES    OK    HISTORY      DICK   TURPIN. 

Notorious  Highwayman  (if  he  had  but  known  how)— "  Pay  up,  mister! 
I'm  running  this  business  as  a  mutual  family  corporation  now,  and  I  need  the 


parently  will  not  be  satisfied  until  "  the  McCalls,  the  McCurdys, 
the  Gillettes,  and  others  who  have  looted  the  companies  have 
been  turned  out  and  brought  to  justice."  The  Nashville  Banner 
is  equally  severe,  and  claims  that  "robbery  "  like  that  of  the  Mc- 
Curdys and  others  "  has  done  much  to  increase  the  cost  of  insur- 
ance and  lower  the  dividends  in  mutual  companies."  The  remedy 
suggested  by  T/ie  Banner\s  "  special  legislation,"  for  with  all  "the 
clamoring  for  punishment  ...  it  is  doubtful  if  any  grounds  can 
be  found  on  which  to  base  an  indictment."  But  the  Montgomery 
Advertiser  ihmk?,  otherwise,  and  asserts  that  "  President  McCall's 
own  testimony  has  been  enough  to  condemn  him  a  dozen  times  and 
over,  and  he  ouglit  to  go  to  the  penitentiary  on  his  own  evidence." 
So  also  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  believes;  audit  re- 
marks that  "  there  should  be  no  trouble  about  securing  an  indict- 
ment or  bringing  about  a  conviction,"  as  criminal-code  provisions 
are  "  ample,"  and  "  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  about  the  facts  in 
the  case."  And,  exclaims  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State,"  \s\\o  C2,n 
estimate  the  good  effect  which  would  result  from  the  knowledge 
by  the  public  that  one  of  these  insurance  officials  was  wearing  a 
striped  convict  suit?"  If  this  can  not  be  accomplished,  then  the 
Houston  Post  wants  Texas  to  expel  from  its  borders  all  "  the  big 
New  York  companies,"  and  to  keep  them  out  until  they  "  make 
good  the  funds  illegally  used."  This  is  also  the  conclusion  reached 
by  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier  as  to  the  proper  action  to  be 
taken  by  its  State.     Says  this  paper,  "  the  retention  of  the  McCalls 

and  McCurdys  "  and  men  of 
their  stamp  in  charge  of  the 
affairs  of  the  companies  "  is  an 
insolent  biting  of  thumbs  at 
the  people  of  South  Carolina, 
.  .  .  and  it  can  not  be  sup- 
posed that  South  Carolina  or 
any  other  State  will  leave  the 
standing  invitation  to  these 
persons  to  prey  upon  the  peo- 
ple." The  Atlanta  Journal, 
however,  disapproves  of  this 
call  upon  the  authorities  of  in- 
dividual States  to  act,  and 
remarks : 


-Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 


not '  rotten. 


"  The  insurance  business  is 
A  few  rotten  specks  have  been  found  in  it,  and  the 


Chorus- 


insurance 


THE    BROOD. 

We're  just  imitating  ma ! " 

—  Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 

"PHILANTHROPY." 
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New  York  committee  is  trying  to  cut  these  out.  The  committee 
should  be  helped,  and  not  hindered,  in  its  work.  The  action  of 
certain  Western  commissioners  is  premature,  and  calculated  to  do 
injury  to  the  interests  of  the  very  pi^rsoiis  whom  they  should  seek 
to  protect— the  policy-holders  and  agents  in  their  own  States  who 
have  acted  in  good  faith." 

From  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Pueblo  Chieftain,  it  would  be  a  "lamenta- 
ble failure  of  justice  "  if  the  "gigantic  grafters  "  were  permitted  to 
retain  their  ill-gotten  gains,  and  "be  turned  loose  with  no  punish- 
ment." By  the  side  of  the  operations  of  the.se  men,  says  the  Ta- 
coma  Ledger,  "  all  former  processes  of  accumulating  '  tainted  ' 
money  .seem  commonplace  and  respectable."  But  it  is  fortunate 
for  the  public,  remarks  the  Omaha  World- Herald,  that  "  the  time 
of  these  offenders  promises  now  to  be  so  strenuously  occupied  in 
keeping  out  of  jail  that  they  will  probably  have  but  little  leisure  to 
plunder  and  betray  unsuspecting  policy-holders."  The  irregulari- 
ties perpetrated  by  these  offending  officials  have  been  so  enor- 
mous, in  the  estimate  of  many  papers,  tliat  they  are  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  they  could  have  been  tolerated  for  .so  long  a  time. 
For  instance,  "it  is  inconceivable"  to  the  'Sf^o\i-a.x\&  Spokes man- 
AV7'/Vw,  "how  any  mutual  company  could  continue  to  write  new 
business  with  the  president  advancing  the  astounding  argument 
that  he  would,  so  far  as  lay  within  his  power,  resist  the  payment  of 
dividends  to  the  company's  policy-holders."  So  any  scheme  of 
reform,  declares  the  St.  Louis  G/o/)e-I)e///ocrat,  must  go  further 
than  the  mere  correction  of  the  errors  of  management.  "It  must 
involve  the  extirpation  of  the  offending  officials.  Their  removal 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  their  punishment  afterward 
by  law,  are  necessary  if  the  companies  are  to  regain  the  confidence 
of  the  people." 

However,  even  if  the  proceedings  should  stop  at  the  present 
stage,  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  ultimate  good  already  result- 
ing from  the  ventilation  of  insurance  methods  will  be  far-reaching. 
One  thing  that  the  Tacoma  Ledger  thinks  will  surely  come  about, 
is  "  the  reduction  in  the  charges  of  the  provisions  for  the  widowed 
and  fatherless."  The  Sioux  City  Tribune  predicts  that  "  insurance 
policies  are  likely  to  be  worth  a  great  deal  more,  for  the  policy- 
holders are  sure  to  get  what  they  have  heretofore  expected  "  in 
vain;  while  the  Kansas  City  7/'w^.y  sees  a  resultant  improvement 
in  the  morals  of  the  nation  at  large,  and  declares  that  "  the  Ameri- 
can public  life  will  emerge  purified  and  finer  and  stronger  for  the 
problems  that  lie  before  it."  In  the  mean  while,  says  the  Phoenix 
Repiihlican,  "  there  has  been  no  valid  cause  for  the  senseless  panic 
which  has  prevailed  for  some  months,  bringing  the  insurance  busi- 
ness to  a  standstill."  A  policy  in  any  one  of  the  companies  now 
under  investigation,  in  the  judgment  of  '/Vie  Republican,  "  is  as 
sound  as  ever  it  was."  Many  other  Western  papers  also  are  giv- 
ing encouraging  words  and  wholesome  advice  to  the  public,  and 
are  doing  their  best  to  correct  the  tendency  to  condemn  the  whole 
life-insurance  business  on  account  of  the  crimes  of  a  few.  Thus 
the  Kansas  City  yr;//;v/rt/ remarks  : 

"  On  the  other  hand,  tliere  are  dozens  of  life-insurance  compan- 
ies which  have  been  governed,  some  of  them  for  half  a  century  or 
more,  l)y  honest  and  conservative  methods,  paying  moderate  sala- 
ries, making  sound  investments  and  accepting  only  high-class  risks 
in  writing  their  in.surance  policies.  These  companies  rank  among 
the  safest  and  best  financial  institutions  in  the  world.  They  are 
in  no  wise  concerned  in  or  affected  Ijy  tlie  methods  employed  by 
the  New  York  companies,  and  their  business  should  not  suffer,  nor 
should  i)ruflent  and  conscientious  men  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  they  offer  for  the  comfort  and  support  of  themselves 
and  their  families,  liecause  of  the  crimes  of  a  few  frenzied  finan- 
ciers in  New  York." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF, 

If  the  aim  of  life  insurance  is  iiliilanthropy,  its  niarksnianship  is  something 
fierce.—  T/ie  Detroit  Journal. 

Still,  policy-holders  in  the  Mutual  should  be  thankful  the  McCurdy  family 
was  no  larger. —  The  Detroit  Free  Press. 

It  is  said  that  the  future  of  Mr.  Loomis  is  "shrouded  in  mystery.''  Kindly 
continue  to  keep  it  shrouded.—  T"//*  Los  Angeles  Exprtss. 

A  GLANCE  at  the  casualty  list  indicates  the  appropriateness  of  ending  the  foot- 
ball seasons  on  Thanksgiving  Day.     The  Detroit  Free  Press. 

There  is  a  suspicion  that  the  offer  of  the  mayoralty  nomination  to  Mr.  \V.  R. 
Hearst  was  a  case  of  auto-suggestion—  The  Los  Angeles  Express. 

This  contention  that  there  never  \v;i^  an  angel  with  whiskers  looks  like  a  per- 
sonal thrust  at  Dr.  I'arkhurst  and  Dr.  Dowie.     The  Washington  Post. 

The  life-insurance  companies  should  now  get  out  a  new  form  of  policy  insur- 
ing reputations  against  suffering  from  exposure. —  The  Chicago  Journal. 

Japan  is  reported  to  be  recovering  from  her  recent  depression.  If  Japan  re- 
fers to  it  as  a  "  depression,"  what  does  Russia  call  Ktt  —  The  Atlanta  Journal. 

No  doubt  all  the  persons  last  selected  for  the  Hall  of  Fame  really  belong  there 
as  will  be  seen  when  the  committee  exjjlains  who  some  of  them  are.—  The  Chicago 
News. 

When  President  McCurdy  says  the  insurance  business  is  pure  philanthropy 
he  means  that  charity  Ixjgins  at  the  home  of  the  lilcQnrdys.— The  New  York 
World. 

President  Roosevelt  has  decided  that  there  is  too  much  brutality  in  col- 
lege athletics.  The  President  now  has  a  boy  in  coWege.— The  Chicago  Pecord- 
Herald. 

It  is  true  that  it  costs  you  more  to  live  now  than  it  cost  your  great-grand- 
father, but  it  wouldn't  cost  as  much  if  you  lived  as  he  A\A.—  The  Kansas  City 
Journal. 

Ik  all  the  people  who  declined  the  Republican  nomination  for  Mayor  of  New 
York  vote  for  the  man  who  finally  accepted  he  ought  to  be  elected.— Y'Atf  Phila- 
delphia Press. 

As  to  the  theory  that  life  insurance  will  protect  a  household  from  want,  just 
see  how  well  it  has  kept  the  wolf  from  the  door  of  the  McCurdy  family. —  The 
Chicago  News. 

Feeling  that  something  must  be  done,  New  York's  Republicans  seized  upon 
a  group  of  public  men  and  nominated  them  despite  their  piteous  cries  of  protest. 
—  The  Chicago  News. 

President  McCall  contends  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  life-insurance 
business.  It  is  clear  enough  that  the  policy-holders  have  the  ovAside..— The  St.- 
Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Mr.  Fairbanks  is  not  taking  an  active  part  in  the  war  on  vice,  but  he  is  per- 
fectly willing  that  it  shall  go  on  until  the  vice  is  removed  from  his  official  title.— 
2'he  Kansas  City  Journal. 

Young  Theodore  Roosevelt  should  remember  that  if  he  is  to  lead  the  strenu- 
ous life  he  must  have  the  Roosevelt  luck.  His  father  would  have  come  out  of 
that  football  game  with  the  cut  on  the  head  of  the  other  fellow. —  The  Kansas 
City  Journal. 


I'edkkai.  su|>ervision  of  campaign  funds  might  go  a  good  way  toward  making 
federal  suiK-rvision  of  insurance  companies  unnecessary.  —  The  Washington 
Post. 


suggestions  eor  sculi'tor  borgi.um,  who  must  make  male  angels  kor 

ST.  JOHN'S  cathedral,  NEW  YORK. 

-  Leipziger  in  the  Detroit  News. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


AN    INVASION    OF    VIRILITY    IN    ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

LACKING  an  academy  of  literature  to  set  and  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  literary  taste,  laments  Mr.  Arthur  Christopher 
Benson,  we  tend  to  be  dominated  by  clamorous  schools  of  ready 
writers.  Tiie  two  tendencies  at  present  most 
noticeable  among  the  younger  writers,  lie  goes 
on  to  say,  are  the  antiethical  tendency  and  the 
virile  tendency.  While  to  regard  art  from  the 
purely  ethical  point  of  view  is  cramping  and 
narrowing,  to  exclude  the  ethical  point  of  view 
is  no  less  cramping,  argues  Mr.  Benson,  since 
the  ethical  emotion  is  one  of  the  vital  emotions 
of  humanity.  The  antiethical  point  of  view, 
he  maintains,  is  illiberal,  and  is  in  reality  only 
a  protest  against  the  widespread  success  of 
productions  which  have  a  purely  ethical  motif. 
More  dangerous,  he  asserts,  is  the  virile  point 
of  view,  "  because  it  would  exclude  from  tiie 
domain  of  art  many  of  tiie  best  qualities  of 
art,  the  tender,  quiet,  secret  emotions,  on  the 
presence  of  which  much  of  the  best  perma- 
nent art  depends."  English  literary  art,  says 
this  writer,  has  lately,  and  much  to  its  de- 
triment, been  violently  invaded  by  this  spirit, 
which  has  its  votaries  among  the  critics  as 
well  as  among  the  writers.  Of  this  type  of 
critic  we  read  (in  TJie  National  Review,  Lon- 
don) : 


"The  virile  critic  would  have  every  one  to 
be  of  a  swashbuckling  type,  fond  of  his  glass 

and  of  the  girls.  He  echoes  the  sentiment  of  Bottom  in  the  'Mid- 
summer-Night's Dream  '  '  1  could  play  Ercles  rarely,  or  a  part  to 
tear  a  cat  in,  to  make  all  split.'  He  would  have  writers  to  be 
always  tearing  cats.  Such  a  critic,  in  reviewing  a  book  of  subtle 
and  restrained  emotions,  will  say  :  '  I  don't  want  this  kind  of  thing 
at  all  ;  I  want  something  larger  and  more  generous,  to  set  my 
blood  a-tingle — something  to  fight  and  struggle  with;  never  mind 
a  tumble  or  two,  so  long  as  one  gets  a  sense  of  life.'  He  would 
have  all  men  to  be  of  the  pushing,  cocksparrow  species — cheerful, 
undignified,  noisy,  with  a  pleasant  sense  of  courage,  a  desire 
to  tread  on  other  people's  toes,  and  to  shout  'Bo'  in  the  ears  of 
geese." 

The  disciples  of  the  virile  school,  says  Mr.  Benson,  would  main- 
tain "  that  vividness,  loudness,  and  decision  are  the  permanent 
qualities  in  art ;  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  tradition  and  author- 
ity at  all;  that  art  is  not  a  churcii,  but  a  system  of  Congregation- 
alism." Of  those  writers  whom  the  virile  critic  acclaims  and  en- 
courages Mr.  Benson  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  The  virile  person,  determined  to  have  the  best  of  everything, 
has  realized  that  he  has  certain  emotions,  which  it  gives  him  pleas- 
ure to  express,  and  which  he  conceives  to  be  artistic.  The  result 
is  that,  seeing  that  there  is  a  brotherhood  of  art,  which  has  a  cer- 
tain influence  on  the  world,  he  is  resolved  to  be  inside  it,  and  com- 
municate a  pleasant  stir  to  it.  And  so,  as  in  the  symposium  of 
Plato,  a  noisy  and  turbulent  invasion  has  taken  place.  The  revel- 
ers who  rush  in  have  a  certain  vigor,  a  free  humor,  a  definite 
picturesqueness.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
the  violent  have  taken  the  domain  of  art  by  force,  to  the  annoy- 
ance and  regret  of  more  quiet-minded  persons 

"The  boisterous,  joyful,  good-humored,  high-spirited  tempera- 
ment, which  is  fashionable  now  in  art,  has  a  right  to  be  consid- 
ered, no  doubt ;  but  the  appropriate  setting  for  such  natures  is 
real  life ;  when  they  become  self-conscious,  and  look  at  themselves 
in  the  mirror,  admire  the  evidences  of  health  and  activity,  and  set 
to  work  to  talk  about  themselves,  one  feels  that  there  is  some- 
thing amiss;  they  stretcli  out  their  legs,  and  pat  their  thighs  in 
public,  and  the  result  is  that  they  attract  a  good  deal  of  attention. 


MR.  ARTHUR   CHRISTOPHER   BENSON. 

English  literary  art,  he  asserts,  has  lately, 
and  much  to  its  detriment,  been  violently 
invaded  by  exponents  of  the  "  virile"  point  of 
view. 


But  the  world  would  l)e  a  very  uninteresting  place  if  it  were  en- 
tirely peop'iied  by  such  individualities.  Meanwhile,  the  other  type 
—  the  peaceful,  contemplative,  retired  artists — iiardly  get  a  hearing. 
It  is  like  tiie  suspension  of  tiie  talk  of  sensible  persons  which  takes 
place  when  some  healthy,  complacent,  and  outspoken  child  is  pro- 
duced for  inspection  and  admiration 

"  At  the  present  time  it  seems  as  tho  the  hearts  of  men  were 
turned  from  these  things  to  the  noise  of  cities,  the  heated  talk  of 
clu brooms,  the  rattle  of  motors,  the  roar  of  railway-trains,  the 
spread  of  imperialistic  ideas,  the  spin  and 
speed  of  wars.  Yet  this  is  in  reality  a  relapse 
into  barbarism  ;  it  is  a  revolt  of  primitive 
nature,  of  animal  impulses,  against  civilization, 
against  refinement.  Those  who  believe  that 
the  world  is  moving  toward  simplicity  and 
peace,  and  that  in  tranquil  joys,  settled  labor, 
the  stillness  of  the  countryside,  lie  the  real 
and  permanent  joys  of  life,  will  oppose  a 
quiet  and  serene  resistance  to  these  tumultu- 
ous and  restless  forces." 

Mr.  Benson  would  not  wish  that  such  a 
point  of  view  should  be  suppressed  or  ex- 
cluded, since  "anything  which  can  enlarge 
the  horizon  of  art  is  desirable."  But  he  main- 
tains that  the  truer  function  of  art  is  "  to  dis- 
entangle the  finer  shades  of  emotion,  to  give 
expression  to  the  remote,  the  subtle,  rather 
than  to  the  commonplace  and  the  obvious." 
The  work  of  art  is  to  capture  these  fine  es- 
sences, he  tells  us,  "  to  hear  dying  echoes,  to 
see  and  interpret  the  quieter  beauties  of 
earth  on  the  one  hand — the  moonrise  over 
still  pastures,  the  murmur  of  hidden  streams, 
the  voices  of  birds  in  the  thickets,  the  smol- 
dering sunset;  and  then  to  express  with  due 
restraint  the  richer  unspoken  emotions  of  the 
heart,  the  mysteries  that  surround  us,  the  tender  relationships  of 
human  beings,  the  strangeness  of  the  complex  world." 


THE    BROWNINGS'    ROMANCE    AS    REFLECTED 
IN    THEIR    POETRY. 


M^ 


■R.  RICHARD  WATSON  GILDER'S  examination  of  the 
direct  references  to  each  other  made  by  the  Brownings  in 
their  poems  adds  timeliness  to  its  interest  from  the  fact  that  we 
are  within  a  few  months  of  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  Mrs. 
Browning's  birth.  Mr.  Gilder  points  out  that  "one  of  the  most 
exquisite  love  histories  of  which  the  world  has  knowledge"  was 
immortally  sung  on  Mrs.  Browning's  part  in  the  "  Sonnets  from  the 
Portuguese,"  "  Life  and  Love,"  "  A  Denial,"  "  Proof  and  Dis- 
proof," "  Question  and  Answer,"  "  Inclusion,"  and  "  Insufificiency  "  ; 
and  on  Mr.  Browning's  in  "  One  Word  More,"  "  Prospice,"  and  the 
passage  beginning  "  O  Lyric  Love,"  from  "  The  Ring  and  the 
Book." 

The  marriage  of  Robert  Browning  and  Elizabeth  Piarrett  has 
been  described  as  "  the  most  perfect  example  of  wedded  happiness 
in  the  history  of  literature."  While  their  poetic  and  literary  lives 
were  to  a  large  degree  separate  and  independent,  as  Mr,  Browning 
says,  their  heart  was  one  "  with  pulse  that  beat  double."  To  fur- 
ther quote  Mr.  Gilder,  who  writes  in  The  Ce/itiiry  (New  York,  Oc- 
tober) : 

"A  poet  has  said  that '  as  for  Browning's  love  for  his  wife,  noth- 
ing more  tender  and  chivalrous  has  ever  been  told  of  ideal  lovers 
in  an  ideal  romance.  It  is  so  beautiful  a  story  that  one  often  pre- 
fers it  to  the  sweetest  or  loftiest  poem  that  came  from  the  lips  of 
either.'  True;  yet  the  lives  of  the  two  as  poets  make  the  story 
what  it  is.  Their  lives,  indeed,  were  poems,  as  Milton  said  poets  ' 
lives  should  be,  and  their  poetry  was  their  life,  as  Mrs.  Browning 
said  should  also  be  true  of  poets.  The  world  could  spare  neither 
the  lives  nor  the  poems,  and  especially  would  it  be  poor  without 
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those  poems  in  which  each  sang  of  the  other.  Take  these  together, 
was  there  ever,  in  all  the  treasury  of  the  world's  literature,  so  an- 
gelical an  antiphony  of  love,  anthemed  by  the  two  radiant  and  im- 
mortal lovers  themselves? " 

Mrs.  Browning  expressed  her  own  feelings  with  regard  to  the 
man  she  loved  in  a  series  of  inimitable  poems,  "  Sonnets  from  the 
Portuguese,"  which  her  husband  afterward  pronounced  "  the  linest 
sonnets  in  any  language  since  Shakespeare's."  She,  however, 
never  intended  them  for  publication.  How  they  came  into  her 
husband's  hands  is  thus  related  in  the  article  above  referred  to : 

"  1 1  was  during  their  residence  in  Pisa,  early  in  1847,  that  Brown- 
ing first  saw  the  '  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese,'  as  the  poet  Ed- 
mund Ciosse  has  told  by  authority  of  Browning  himself.  '  Their 
custom  was.  Mr.  Browning  said,  to  write  alone,  and  not  to  show 
each  other  what  they  had  written.  This  was  a  rule  which  he 
sometimes  broke  through,  but  she  never.  He  had  the  habit  of 
working  in  a  down-stairs  room,  where  their  meals  were  spread, 
while  Mrs.  Browning  studied  in  a  room  on  the  floor  above.  One 
day,  early  in  1S47,  their  breakfast  being  over,  Mrs.  Browning  went 
up-stairs,  while  her  husband  stood  at  the  window  watching  the 
street  till  the  table  should  be  cleared.  He  was  presently  aware  of 
some  one  behind  him,  altho  the  servant  was  gone.  It  was  Mrs. 
Browning,  who  held  him  by  the  .shoulder  to  prevent  his  turning  to 
look  at  her,  and  at  the 
same  time  pushed  a 
packet  of  papers  into 
the  pocket  of  his  coat. 
She  told  him  to  read 
that,  and  to  tear  it  up  if 
he  did  not  like  it;  and 
then  she  fled  again  to 
her  own  room.  All  this 
was  in  fulfilment  of 
prophecy ;  for  had  she 
not  said  in  her  letter  of 
July  22,  1846,  as  much 
as  this  about  the  '  Son- 
nets ' :  '  You  shall  see 
.some  day  at  Pisa  what 
I  will  not  show  you 
now.  Does  not  Sol- 
omon say  that  there  is 
a  time  to  read  what  is 
written?  If  he  doesn't, 
he  ought'"? 

Browning,  "notwith- 
standing his  intense  love 
of  privacy,"  decided 
that  the  world  ought 
not    to    be   denied    the 


and  exact  description  and  autobiographical  confessions  begin.  Of 
this  we  may  be  sure,  that  the  imagination  of  Browning  was  im- 
ineasurably  enriched  by  his  relation  to  his  wife,  and  by  her  person- 
ality and  her  art,  as  in  like  manner  was  her  imagination  by  him  : 
and  that  in  one  poem,  his  longest,  '  The  Ring  and  the  Book,'  her 
influence  was  direct  and  dominating." 


R' 


ITALIAN    OPERAS   ON    ORIENTAL-AMERICAN 

THEMES. 

EALISM  and  modernity  are  the  distinguishing  traits  of  the 
young  Italian  school  of  operatic  composers,  and  these  qual- 
ities, with  others  equally  striking,  are  conspicuous  in  two  new 
works  produced  at  the  recent  opera  season  in  London.  Both  re- 
ceived high  praise  from  the  critics,  and  one,  indeed,  was  spoken 
of  as  the  only  novelty  of  consequence  of  the  operatic  year.  This 
was  Puccini's  "  Madama  Butterfly,"  which  failed  in  Milan  last  year, 
but  which  has  been  revised,  rewritten,  and  so  improved  that  it  is 
practically  a  different  work.  Its  success  in  London,  where  it  was 
sung  several  times,  was  pronounced,  and  great  popularity  is  pre- 
dicted for  it  in  all  the  music  centers  of  the  world. 

■'  Madama  Butterfly  "  is  based  on  David   Belasco's  little  drama 

bearing  the  same  name. 
The  libretto  is  by  L. 
Illica  and  G.  Giacosa, 
well-known  authors. 
The  single  act  of  the 
original  play  has  been 
expanded  into  a  three- 
act  opera.  The  story 
will  be  easily  recalled. 
In  brief,  it  is  as  follows 
in  the  libretto : 


GIACOMO  PUCCINI. 

In  his  recent  opera  "  Madama  Butterfly,"  lie  "has  contrived  to  brinfj  in  Japanese  intervals  of 
melody,  not  merely  as  curiosities,  but  as  really  conveying  the  expression  of  genuine  emotion." 


knowledge  of  such  a  fine  work  of  art,  and  published  the  sonnets, 
which  are  thus  characterized  by  Mr.  Gilder: 

"These  'Sonnets,'  in  their  profound  vision,  their  flaming  sincer- 
ity, the  eloquence  with  which  they  express  the  utter  self-abnegation 
no  less  than  the  self-assertion  of  genuine  love,  transcend  the  dis- 
tinctions of  sex  and  proclaim  authentically  not  only  the  woman's 
part,  but.  also,  that  which  is  common,  in  the  master  passion,  to 
both  woman  and  man." 

IJrowning,  altho  previously  to  the  Pisa  incident  he  did  not  know 
"  that  his  friend  was  constantly  expressing  her  intimate  thought  of 
him  in  verse,"  three  weeks  before  their  first  meeting  made  a  prom- 
ise to  "  write  verse  "  to  her  "  some  day."  Only  one  poem  has  been 
identified  as  positively  written  by  Browning  to  his  wife  during  her 
lifetime.     In  Mr.  Gilder's  words: 

"'  One  Word  More  '  is  tiie  only  poem  written  during  his  wife's 
lifetime  that  is  openly  addressed  to  her  by  Browning.  How  much 
of  his  wife,  and  of  his  experience  as  her  lifelong  lover,  went  into 
his  poetry  it  would  be  impossible  accurately  to  detect  and  meas- 
ure. So  elusive  are  the  workings  of  the  artist's  mind,  so  replete 
with  suggestions  and  analogies  are  the  poets  dreams,  so  full  of 
meaning  within  meaning  may  be  the  images  and  symbols  of  poetry, 
it  would  be  idle  to  endeavor  to  determine  where  invention  ends 


An  American  naval 
officer,  Sir  [?J  Francis 
Blummy  Pinker  ton, 
while  visiting  Japan 
falls  in.love  with  a  Jap- 
anese girl,  Cio-Cio-San. 
He  marries  her  in  na- 
tive fashion,  which,  as 
an  American,  he  does 
not  consider  to  be  really 
and  permanently  bind- 
ing. On  the  other  hand, 
the  Japanese  girl  be- 
comes attached  to 
American  ideas  and 
wishes  to  be  regarded  as  an  American  citizen  by  virtue  of  her  mar- 
riage. Some  years  pass;  a  child  is  born  to  Madama  Butterfly, 
and  Pinkerton,  who  had  returned  to  America,  is  expected  back. 
Madama  Butterfly  anxiously  awaits  him  and  adorns  the  child  while 
watching  for  the  appearance  of  the  war-ship  commanded  by  its 
father. 

Unfortunately,  Pinkerton  has  married  another  woman,  an  Amer- 
ican, having  regarded  the  Japanese  bond  as  dissolvable  at  his 
pleasure.  He  no  longer  cares  for  Madama  Butterfly,  and  this, 
with  the  arrival  of  the  American  wife,  drives  the  poor  butterfly  to 
suicide. 

Before  committing  the  act  of  self-destruction,  Madama  Butterfly 
sets  the  three-year-old  baby  on  the  floor,  blindfolds  it,  and  puts  the 
American  flag  in  its  hands.  In  the  final,  harrowing  scene  the 
ciiild,  unconscious  of  the  tragedy  taking  place,  waves  the  American 
flag  in  amusement. 

The  London  critics  find  much  beauty  and  charm  in  the  score,  as 
well  as  pathos  and  emotion.  The  Times' s  musical  reviewer  says  of 
tiie  opera : 

••  Like  all  liiat  he  [Puccini]  writes,  the  music  is  original,  charac- 
teristic, and  distinguished ;  local  color,  as  has  been  said,  is  largely 
used,  and  the  composer  has  contrived  to  bring  in  Japanese  inter- 
vals of  melody,  not  merely  as  curiosities,  but  as  really  conveying 
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the  expression  of  genuine  emotion.  Not  only  in  the  prominent 
scenes  that  have  been  referred  to,  but  at  innumerable  points 
throughout  the  work  this  is  the  case.  It  is  curious  to  recognize  a 
Japanese  tlieme  that  has  been  familiar  in  England  ever  since  the 
date  of  'The  Mikado.'  At  the  climax  of  the  whole,  another  na- 
tive tune  is  heard  without  disguise  of  any  kind.  It  is  admirably 
scored  throughout,  and  it  is  perfectly  written  for  the  voices.  A 
peculiarly  happy  touch  is  the  use  of  little  gongs  in  the  marriage 
scene,  and  in  the  second  act  there  are  various  imitations  of  the 
effect  of  Japanese  instruments.  The  little  tune  that  Madama  But- 
terfly sings  to  the  baby,  and  the  tenderly  expressive  number  in 
which  a  chorus  outside  sings  a  melody  of  possibly  genuine  Japan- 
ese origin,  while  the  women  are  keeping  their  watch,  are  two  of  the 
most  charming  things  in  the  score.  This,  the  first  scene  of  Act 
II.,  is  the  most  beautiful  section  of  the  work.  .  .  .  It  is  not  by  any 
means  the  only  striking  moment  in  the  opera  ;  the  charming  love- 
duet  with  which  the  first  act  ends  is  masterly  in  conception  and, 
like  all  the  rest,  exhibits  a  rare  and  perfect  use  of '  local  color '  that 
never  becomes  obtrusive,  yet  always  expresses  the  emotions  of  the 
Japanese  personages  in  what  we  feel  to  be  a  Japanese  way.  As 
might  be  guessed  the  Americans  are  less  realistically  treated  ;  they 
sing  music  that  could  only  come  out  of  Italian  mouths,  and  even 
the  well-known  tune  '  The  Star-Spangled  Banner'  is  transformed 
into  an  Italian  melody.  Another  beautiful  moment,  perhaps  the 
finest  in  the  work,  is  where  Madama  Butterfly  and  her  attendant 
strew  the  floor  with  flower-petals,  singing  the  while  a  strange  se- 
quence of  harmonies  which  are  justified  by  the  composer's  skill, 
and  whicli  create  a  haunting  impression  of  beauty." 

The  otiier  new  Italian  work  referred  to  above  was  Franco  Leo- 
ni's  "  L'Oracolo,"  an  extremely  dramatic  one-act  opera  founded  on 
Mr.  Fernald's  once  famous  little  melodrama,  "  The  Cat  and  the 
Cherub,"  which  had  long  "  runs  "  in  American  theaters.  It  is  a 
picture  of  Chinese  life  in  San  Francisco,  and  achieved  a  striking 
success.  Signer  Leoni's  score  is  distinctly  realistic,  recalling 
Mascagni's  and  Leoncavallo's  style.  There  are  interesting  melo- 
dies and  effective  choruses  in  the  work,  and  some  novel  features 
in  the  way  of  orchestration  and  tone-color.     It  was  well  received. 


THE   IRONY   OF  ANATOLE   FRANCE. 

THAT  Mr.  Anatole  France,  who  is  considered  the  most  emi- 
nent living  French  writer,  should  have  an  enthusiastic  fol- 
lowing among  the  English  impresses  Mr.  Edmund  Gosseas  some- 
thing of  a  paradox,  inasmuch  as  the  supreme  literary  trait  pos- 
sessed by  Mr.  France  is  irony;  and  irony,  according  to  Mr.  Gosse, 
is  anathema  to  the  Engish  reader.  In  his  lately  published  volume, 
"French  Profiles,"  Mr.  Gosse  describes  the  author  of  "La  Vie 
Littdraire  "  as  "  the  most  entertaining  intelligence  at  this  moment 
working  in  the  world  of  letters,"  and  asserts,  moreover,  that  he 
"indicates  a  direction  of  European  feeling,  a  mood  of  European 
thought."  He  goes  on  to  explain  that  in  his  representative  capac- 
ity Mr.  France  exhibits  the  weariness  "of  all  the  moral  effort  that 
was  applied  to  literature  in  the  eighties,  all  the  searchings  into  the- 
ories and  proclaimings  of  gospels,  all  the  fuss  and  strain  of  Ibsen, 
and  Tolstoy  and  Zola."  Mr.  France,  continues  the  writer,  is  what 
they  used  to  call  a  Pyrrhonist  in  the  seventeenth  century — "a 
skeptic,  one  who  doubts  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  struggle  in- 
sanely against  the  trend  of  things."  The  fact,  however,  that  he 
had  predecessors  of  such  "  moral  strenuousness "  as  those  here 
mentioned  is  imputed  to  him  by  the  present  writer  as  an  asset  of 
great  value.  He  "  would  not  be  so  delicately  balanced,  so  .sportive, 
so  elegantly  and  wilfully  unattached  to  any  moral  system,  if  he 
had  not  been  preceded  by  masters  of  such  a  gloomy  earnestness." 
While  crediting  Mr.  France  with  an  exceptional  measure  of  lu- 
cidity and  gentleness  and  charm,  Mr.  Gosse  insists  that  "he  is  pri- 
marily, is  almost  exclusively,  an  ironist."     To  quote  : 

"The  irony  of  M.  Anatole  France,  like  that  of  Renan,  and  to  a 
much  larger  degree,  is  beneficent.  It  is  a  tender  and  consolatory 
raillery,  based  upon  compassion.  His  greatest  delight  is  found  in 
observing  the  inconsistencies,  the  illusions  of  human  life,  but  never 


ANATOLE  FRANCE,  , 

Described  by  Mr.  Gosse  as  "  the  most  enter- 
taining intelligence  at  this  moment  working  in 
the  world  of  letters," 


for  the  purpose  of  wounding  us  in  them,  or  with  them.  His  genius 
is  essentially  benevolent  and  pitiful.  This  must  not,  however, 
blind  us  to  the  fact  that  he  is  an  ironist,  and  perhaps  the  most  orig- 
inal in  his  own  sphere  who  has  ever  existed.  Unless  we  see  this 
plainly,  we  are  not  prepared  to  comprehend  him  at  all,  and  if  our 
temperaments  are  so 
Anglo-Saxon  as  to  be 
impervious  to  this  form 
of  approach,  we  shall 
do  best  to  cease  to  pre- 
tend that  we  appreciate 
M.  Anatole  France.  .  .  . 
"  Over  and  over  again 
he  has  preached  that 
intelligence  is  vanity, 
that  the  more  we  know 
about  life  the  less  we 
can  endure  the  anguish 
of  its  impact.  He  says 
somewhere — is  it  not  in 
'  Le  Lys  Rouge  '.-' — that 
the  soul  of  man  feeds 
on  chimeras.  Take  this 
fabulous  nourishment 
from  us,  and  you  spread 
the  banquet  of  science 
before  us  in  vain.  We 
starve  in  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  a  diet  which 
has  been  deprived  of 
all  our  absurd  tradition- 
al errors.  ...  It  is 
strange  that  all  the  sub- 
tlety of  this  marvelous 
brain  should  have  found 

its  way  back  to  the  axiom,  'Unless  ye  become  as  little  children,  ye 
can  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  " 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  vogue  of  Anatole  France  is  very  widespread 
in  America.  Still  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  Mr.  Gosse's  words 
in  relation  to  the  great  French  ironist's  English  admirers,  and  the 
mental  habits  hitherto  employed  toward  that  literary  instrument  of 
which  he  is  proclaimed  the  supreme  master.  His  English  admirers 
are  to  be  found,  says  Mr.  Gosse,  among  the  intelligent  part  of  the 
English  public  who  have  taken  their  cue  from  "  a  few  expert  per- 
sons whose  views  are  founded  on  principle  and  reason."  Mr. 
Gosse  felicitates  this  small  section  of  the  Engilsh  public  on  their 
accessibility  to  such  influence,  but  is  lost  in  a  certain  wonder  how 
it  can  be,  since  in  the  literary  decalogue  of  the  English  reader  the 
severest  prohibition  is  "Thou  shalt  not  commit  irony!"  He 
points  out  that  no  one  who  has  endeavored  in  the  last  hundred 
years  to  use  irony  in  England  as  an  imaginative  medium  has  es- 
caped failure.  He  does  not  offer  an  explanation  of  this  fact  beyond 
venturing  the  .speculation  that  the  nation  was  wounded  so  deeply 
by  the  sarcastic  pen  of  Swift  "that  it  has  suspected  ever  since,  in 
every  ironic  humorist, '  the  smiler  with  the  knife.'  "  There  is  no 
great  compliment  paid  to  the  intelligence  of  Mr.  France's  English 
admirers  in  the  following: 

"The  intelligent  part  of  the  English  public  has  been  successfully 
dragooned  into  the  idea  that  M.  Anatole  France  is  the  most  inge- 
nious of  the  younger  writers  of  Europe.  It  is  extraordinary,  but 
very  fortunate,  that  the  firm  expression  of  an  opinion  on  the  part 
of  a  few  expert  persons  whose  views  are  founded  on  principle  and 
reason  still  exercises  a  very  great  authority  on  the  better  class  of 
readers.  When  it  ceases  to  do  so  the  reign  of  chaos  will  have  set 
in.  However,  it  is  for  the  present  admitted  in  this  country  that 
M.  Anatole  France,  not  merely  is  not  as  the  Georges  Ohnets  are, 
but  that  he  is  a  great  master  of  imagination  and  style.  Yet  one 
can  but  wonder  how  many  of  his  dutiful  English  admirers  really 
enjoy  his  books — how  many,  that  is  to  say,  go  deeper  down  than 
the  epigrams  and  the  picturesqueness;  how  many  perceive,  in  col- 
loquial phrase,  what  it  is  he  is*  driving  at,'  and,  having  perceived, 
still  admire  and  enjoy.  It  is  not  so  difficult  to  understand  that 
there  are  English  people  who  appreciate  the  writings  of  Ibsen  and 
Tolstoy,  and  even,  to  sink  fathoms  below  these,  of  D'Annunzio, 
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because  altho  all  these  are  exotic  in  their  relation  to  our  national 
habits  of  mind,  they  are  direct.  But  Anatole  France— do  his  Eng- 
ish  admirers  realize  what  a  heinous  crime  he  commits?- for  all  his 
iuciility  and  gentleness  and  charm,  Anatole  France  is  primarily, 
he  is  almost  exclusively,  an  ironist." 


THE  NEMESIS  OF  BERNARD  SHAW. 

WHILE  the  vogue  of  Bernard  Shaw  in  America  is  at  its 
height,  the  critics  are  preparing  us  for  a  reaction.  " '  Man 
and  Superman,'  writes  Mr.  Austin  Lewis  in  The  Overland  Month- 
ly. "  marks  at  one  and  the  same  time  his  climax  as  a  writer  and  the 
probable  conclusion  of  his  influence  as  a  molder  of  opinion."  The 
Theatre  (New  York)  labels  Mr.  Shaw  as  "a  menace  to  morals," 
and  urges  that,  while  he  is  "not  a  small  man,"  his  greatness  con- 
sists in  "  that  which  he  professes  to  despise— technical  dramatic 
ability,  not  in  philosophy,  except  in  minor  satire."  "  We've  stayed 
behind  the  absolute  truth  of  his  cleverness  too  long,"  writes  Mr. 
Montrose  J.  Moses  in  Town  and  Country  ;  "we  now  ask  for  the 
soul  structure  of  the  man  who  chuckles  at  us  from  over  the  foot- 
lights; wiio  strokes  us  with  a  grater;  who,  as  Huneker  says, 
bathes  humanity  in  muriatic  acid  and  deceives  us  into  laughing 
while  we  squirm."  But  if  the  point  made  by  Mr.  Lewis  is  well 
taken,  the  "  soul  structure  "  of  the  man  is  the  very  thing  we  are  not 
to  have  revealed  to  us.  Shaw  "  has  no  logical  path  of  escape  from 
the  jaws  of  the  dragon  created  by  his  own  infernal  cleverness." 
Says  Mr.  Lewis  further: 

"  Mr.  Shaw,  by  his  ostentatious  elimination  of  emotion,  has 
placed  himself  in  a  position  from  which  extrication  must  be  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible.  A  philosopher  may  be  superior  to  emo- 
tions, or  inferior,  which  is  perhaps  nearer  the  truth,  but  an  artist 
can  never  be  so,  and  Mr.  Shaw  chooses  to  appeal  to  us  as  an  art- 
ist. He  is  thus  driven,  perforce,  to  that  most  barren  of  fields,  lit- 
erary art,  for  the  sake  of  literary  art.  But  Mr.  Shaw  does  not 
really  want  to  be  a  literary  artist — he  uses  the  art  medium  as  a 
means  of  dosing  us  with  philosophy,  and  that  is  all.  He  despises 
art  and  artists,  and  gives  his  grounds  in  a  fashion  which  makes 
dissent  from  him  difficult.  What,  then,  is  left  to  him,  except  to 
continue  his  lamentations  over  the  weakness  and  folly  of  his  fel- 
low-men, and  to  long,  artistically,  but,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
vainly,  for  the  Superman?" 

Continuing  the  list  of  Shaw's  inabilities  Mr.  Lewis  writes: 

"  He  longs  to  be  a  leader.  .  .  .  But  to  lead  is  precisely  the  one 
thing  of  which  he  is  incapable.  Men  will  liave  none  of  his  leader- 
ship; they  think  him  too  good  a  joke  to  lose.  They  laugh  at  him, 
applaud  him,  pat  him  on  the  back,  shout  to  liim  to  turn  another 
somersault,  and,  when  he  has  anticked,  look  at  one  another,  wink 
solemnly,  and  whisper,  '  I'unciiinello." 

"  In  spite  of  all  his  apparent  cynicism,  perhaps,  indeed,  because 
of  it,  Mr.  Shaw  is  at  the  bottom  a  very  altruistic  person.  He 
wants  to  see  the  race  progress,  and  lie  would  be  willing  to  make 
almost  any  personal  sacrifice  to  push  it  forward  even  a  little.  In 
fact,  in  his'  Man  and  vSuperman  '  he  shows  an  entire  willingness 
to  sacrifice  humanity  for  the  sake  of  a  future  humanity,  always 
provided,  however,  that  sucii  a  future  evolution  of  the  race  should 
correspond  with  the  ideas  of  Mr.  .Shaw  as  they  happen  to  be  to- 
day. 

"But,  unfortunately,  he  has  learned  to  despise  humanity.  His 
ambitions  for  the  race  are  so  higli  tlial  men  and  women  appear  to 
hull  to  be  very  crude  instruments  lor  the  accomplishment  of  hu- 
man i)etternn;nt.  Yet  he  is  as  well  aware  as  the  rest  of  us  tiiat 
men  must  accomplish  the  destiny  of  man,  and  that  no  deus  ex  ma- 
china  can  be  counted  on  to  perform  tiic  work.  lie  says:  'All  hu- 
man progress  involves,  as  its  first  condition,  the  willingness  of  the 
pioneer  to  make  a  fool  of  himself.  The  .sensible  man  is  the  man 
who  adapts  iiimsell  to  conditions;  the  fool  is  tiie  man  who  persists 
in  trying  to  adapt  tiie  conditions  to  himself.'  This  view  puts  him 
at  odds  with  a  contradiction  which  must  nece.ssarily  have  destroyed 
him  and  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  done  so." 

The  Theatre  (New  York)  sees  in  .Shaw  a  man  "seriously  at- 
tempting, at  times,  to  set  the  world  afire  merely  to  see  it  burn,  and 


w  ith  the  same  idle  purpose  of  the  small  boy  who  applies  a  match 
to  the  back  stairs  of  a  tenement-house  '  to  see  the  engines  run."  " 
Mr.  Edward  Everett  Hale.  Jr..  in  his  "  Dramatists  of  To-day,"  i& 
another  critic  who  emphasizes  the  idea  of  a  reaction  following  the 
first  charm  of  Shaw's  brilliancy.  After  ascribing  to  him  a  suprem- 
acy, in  certain  respects,  over  his  brothers  of  the  craft,  Mr.  Hale 
goes  on  to  describe  the  passing  of  the  spell  by  which,  for  a  time, 
this  scintillant  Irishman  captures  his  public.     We  read  : 

"Realistic  brilliancy  is  the  great  thing  about  Mr.  Shaw.  For 
the  moment  I  think  everything  else  becomes  dull  and  tawny  beside 
his  white  light.  Pinero  seems  to  be  the  merest  boy,  smoking  cig- 
arettes and  talking  of  things  that  he  knows  as  much  about  as  the 
rabbit  does  of  tiie  purposes  of  nature.  Sudermann  is  evidently 
one  who  makes  not  even  an  effort  to  see  beneath  the  crust  of  cus- 
tom and  convention  of  a  thousand  years.  Hauptmann,  with  all 
his  brilliancy,  is  merely  tiie  bright  child  who  amuses  you  by  telling 
how  he  gets  the  better  (or  else  doesn't)  of  oppressive  elders,  a  jam- 
pot rebel  against  meat  and  potatoes.  Rostand  is  the  painter  of 
very  exquisite  and  charming  pictures  to  illustrate  Jack-and-the- 
Beanstalk  and  other  such  classics.  This  man,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  had  life  under  his  microscope  and  knows  its  secrets,  has  put 
himself  in  touch  with  real  scientists  who  know  the  constitution  of 
the  universe,  and  now  presents  to  us,  with  the  sugar-coating  that 
we  demand,  a  few  of  the  ultimate  facts  of  life,  that  we  may  like 
or  dislike,  understand  or  not.  but  which  are  facts." 

The  above  Mr.  Hale  describes  as  the  more  or  less  inevitable 
"  first  impression  "  derived  from  reading  or  seeing  one  of  Shaw's 
plays.  "Not  that  one  will  necessarily  admire  him  or  care  about 
his  ideas,  but  it  seems  very  hard  to  deny  them  entirely  or  to  get 
round  them  and  him.  You  are  on  his  side  throughout  the  play, 
even  if,  when  it  is  over,  you  are  astonished  to  find  what  company 
you  have  been  keeping."  After  the  spell  has  passed,  second 
thoughts,  he  avers,  will  quite  as  inevitably  be  something  different. 
"  The  particular  change  that  comes  over  one  in  regard  to  Mr.  Shaw 
is  that  his  white  light  loses  brilliancy,  and  perhaps  goes  out.  That 
is  to  say,  shortly  after  you  have  been  decidedly  under  the  influence 
of  his  brilliancy,  his  cleverness,  his  realities,  you  find  yourself  not 
quite  sure  just  what  those  ideas  were  that  so  short  a  time  ago 
seemed,  if  not  indubitable,  yet  at  least  absolutely  there." 


Mentality  of  the  German  Press.— Before  Prince  Henry 

visited  the  United  States  he  was  warned  by  his  brother,  the  Ger- 
man Emperor,  that  he  must  treat  the  newspaper  men  with  more 
consideration  than  in  Germany,  as  in  America  they  "  rank  witii  ma- 
jor-generals." This  incident  is  recalled  to  mind  on  reading  an  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Rowland  Strong  on  "The  Mentality  of  the  (German 
Press."  Mr.  Strong,  writing  in  the  London  Outlook,  states  that 
those  who  know  Germany  only  through  her  literature,  her  scien- 
tific achievements,  her  commercial  efforts,  her  eminence  in  certain 
artistic  spheres,  "can  have  but  a  small  conception  of  the  childish 
credulity  with  which  the  average  German  mind  will  accept  almost 
any  tale,  so  long  as  it  has  the  authority  of  the  printed  word  or  the 
newspaper  behind  it."  And  a  newspaper,  he  adds.  neces.sarily  re- 
flects in  a  certain  measure  the  mentality  of  its  readers.  Mr. 
Strong  professes  to  discover,  in  the  Uerliner  in  particular,  an  in- 
nate love  of  the  marvelous  and  the  scandalous.  The  combination 
of  vanity  and  credulity  which  belongs,  he  alleges,  to  the  German 
public,  and  which  is  reflected  in  the  German  press,  "  suggests  a 
semibarbaric  state  of  mind."  This  suggestion,  he  continues,  "is 
borne  out  by  other  peculiarities  which  seem  to  place  the  modern 
Germans,  apart  altogether  from  their  indisputably  great  national 
qualities,  on  a  slightly  lower  scale  of  civilized  refinement  than  the 
other  Western  nations." 


We  lejirii  fron\  tl)e  London  Acadfiny  tXvAi  the  University  of  Jena  has  estal> 
hshfd  .1  new  precedent  for  universities  by  the  appointment  of  a  professor  of 
nr.ini.iturRv,  tliat  is,  "of  tiie  science  of  drama  and  of  dramatic  art."  The  ap- 
pointee is  Dr.  Hugo  Dinger. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION 


THE    MYSTERY    OF    THE    SLEEPING 

SOLVED. 


SICKNESS 


THE  mysterious  and  fatal  "  sleeping  sickness  "  or"  lethargy  "  of 
Central  Africa,  from  which  no  victim  has  yet  escaped,  is 
now  definitely  known  to  be  due  to  a  blood  parasite,  conveyed  to 
the  body  by  the  bite  of  a  fly,  and  finally  reaching  the  brain.  This 
discovery  has  been  made  by  a  British  government  commission  that 
has  been  working  on  the  problem  since  1902.  Its  head,  Col.  D. 
Bruce,  had  previously  solved  the  mystery  of  the  tsetse  fly's  fatal 
bite,  which  he  proved  to  owe  its  dangerous  results  also  to  the  com- 
munication of  an  organism  to  the  blood  of  bitten  cattle  or  other 
animals.  Says  an  editorial  writer  in  A";/_^///^<?r/;/f  (London,  Octo- 
ber 6),  describing  the  methods  and  results  of  Colonel  Bruce  : 

"There  were  many  features  suggesting  a  fly-borne  disease. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  native  authorities,  he  collected  all  the 
insects  of  the  district,  carefully  keeping  those  from  different  local- 
ities separate,  and  studying  their  habits.  A  species  of  Glossina, 
the  Glossina  palpalis,  was  soon  singled  out  as  the  most  likely  car- 
rier of  the  sleeping  sickness,  and  maps  were  prepared  marking  the 
spots  in  red  or  blue  at  which  the  fly  occurred  or  did  not  occur,  and 
other  similar  maps,  .showing  the  distribution  of  the  sleeping  sick- 
ness. When  superposed,  the  two  maps  were  found  to  be  in  good 
agreement.  Thus  it  was  ascertained  that  the  sleeping  sickness  is 
chiefly  prevalent  in  the  jungles  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes; 
the  fly  does  not  voluntarily  move  for  more  than  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  these  jungles.  Many  natives  in  these  districts  were 
found  to  be  suffering  from  infection  by  Trypanosoma  ganibiense. 
Flies  feeding  on  those  natives  infected  monkeys  on  which  they 
were  allowed  to  bite  in  the  course  of  weeks  or  months.  The  length 
of  the  period  after  which  the  protozoan  will  make  its  appearance 
in  the  inoculated  monkey  depends  upon  the  time  which  has  passed 
since  the  fly  took  up  the  trypanosoma  from  an  infected  animal. 
If  more  than  48  hours  intervene,  no  infection  takes  place.  The 
infected  monkeys  suffered  in  all  respects  like  men  ;  they  fell  into 
the  same  listless  lethargy  and  became  prone  to  all  sorts  of  diseases. 
Most  of  these  tsetse  flies,  captured  in  districts  infected  with  the 
disease,  were  proved  carriers  of  the  disease.  There  was,  thus, 
no  doubt  left  as  to  the  direct  connection  of  both  the  Glossina  pal- 
palis  and  the  Trypanosoma  ganibiense  with  sleeping  sickness. 

"The  full  course  of  the  sickness  is  not  cleared  up  yet,  however. 
The  fly  sucks  up  the  protozoan  with  the  blood  of  the  animal  it 
bites.  The  protozoan  passes  into  the  stomach  of  the  fly,  and  out 
again  through  the  proboscis  together  with  the  saliva.  Whether 
the  fly  itself  suffers,  as  the  anopheles,  the  carrier  of  malaria,  ap- 
pears to  do,  is  not  settled.  In  the  blood  of  the  infected  man  the 
protozoan  multiplies,  but  not  necessarily  to  any  great  extent.  The 
victim  hardly  feels  any  pain  on  being  bitten,  and  for  one,  two,  and 
even  three  years  no  wrong  may  be  suspected  ;  for  it  is  only  when 
the  protozoan  reaches  the  cerebrospinal  canal  that  characteristic 
symptoms  are  observed.  The  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  then  be- 
come obstructed,  so  that  the  brain  is  no  longer  nourished.  The 
lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck,  particularly,  also  become  affected." 

So  far,  we  are  told,  the  disease  has  proved  absolutely  fatal,  altho 
arsenic  promises  some  chance  of  relief.  More  than  one  hundred 
thousand  people  succumbed  to  the  sickness  in  Uganda  from  1901 
to  1904,  and  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  infected  districts  ap- 
pear to  be  doomed.  That  most  of  the  vicitms  are  natives  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  expose  themselves  freely  to  the  fly  and  refuse 
to  believe  its  bite  dangerous.     Says  the  writer : 

"  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  will  not  believe  in  the  fa- 
tality of  a  fly-bite  which  they  do  not  mind  at  the  time,  and  which 
is  not  supposed  to  act  until  years  afterward.  The  natives  of  the 
shores  and  numerous  islands  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  which  is 
shallow  in  those  parts,  dangle  their  legs  in  the  warm  water,  and  do 
not  trouble  to  brush  away  the  fly  which  settles  on  their  limbs. 
The  white  man  is  more  careful,  of  course.  The  administrator  of 
the  district  had  all  the  jungle  surrounding  his  house  cut  down,  and 
the  whole  house  made  mosquito-  and  fly-proof.  That  precaution 
can  not  everywhere  be  applied  in  its  full  extent ;  but  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  know  that  it  is  effective.     What  is  to  become  of  the  poor 


native,  who.  even  when  alive  to  the  danger,  is  too  weak  to  ward  off 
the  flies  which  are  eager  to  feed  upon  him,  is  hard  to  say.  There 
seems  to  be  no  help  whatever  for  Jiim.  Isolation  would  be  no  use 
in  these  cases,  unless  vigorously  applied  in  the  sense  that  the  na 
tives  of  an  infected  locality  arc  forbidden  to  leave  their  district 
lest  they  should  feed  flies  not,  so  far,  infected.  Such  a  quaran- 
tine has  been  persisted  in,  but  only  in  cases  where  medical  science 
could  reasonably  do  something  for  tiie  impri.soned  patients.  In 
this  instance  the  doctors  are,  so  far,  powerless." 


DOES    ELECTROCUTION    KILL? 

nPHE  question  of  the  propriety  of  putting  criminals  to  death  by 
■'■  electric  shock,  wliich  was  discussed  with  acrimony  and  even 
violence  at  the  time  when  the  method  was  first  introduced  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  has  been  revived  in  medical  journals  by  the  re- 
port of  certain  experiments  on  rabbits  made  by  Dr.  Louise  Robin- 
ovitch,  who  draws  from  them  conclusions  adverse  to  the  method 
of  electrocution  as  at  present  practised.  These  experiments,  which 
were  first  described  in  The  Journal  of  Mental  Pathology ,  are  dis- 
cussed editorially  in  The  Medical  Record  (New  York,  September 
30),  which  notes  that  altho  "  the  chair"  has  for  nearly  two  decades 
been  the  legal  mode  of  execution  of  criminals  in  New  York  it  has 
by  no  means  received  the  unanimous  approval  even  of  those  who 
believe  in  capital  punishment.     The  writer  goes  on  : 

"  The  statement  that  death  by  means  of  an  electric  current  of 
high  voltage  is  practically  instantaneous  and  painless  has  not  been 
accepted  by  all  who  have  studied  the  subject  or  witnessed  an  elec- 
trocution. If  muscular  contractions  and  cardiac  pulsation  are  ac- 
cepted signs  of  continued  life,  it  is  very  certain  that  death  is  not 
instantaneous  in  all  cases;  and,  indeed,  in  certain  instances  there 
has  been  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  real  executioner  was  the  phy- 
sician who  performed  the  autopsy  after  life  was  assumed  to  be  ex- 
tinct. Whether  the  method  is  painless  or  not  depends  upon 
whether  consciousness  is  at  once  abolished  ;  and  that  is  a  point 
which  is  naturally  very  difficult  to  determine  in  the  electric  chair." 

The  writer  then  refers  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Robinovitch, 
in  which  rabbits  were  subjected  to  a  current  of  low  voltage,  death 
taking  place  with  a  tension  of  fourteen  volts.     He  says : 

"  It  was  found  that  consciousness  was  completely  abolished 
when  only  about  five  volts  were  turned  on,  this  current  inducing  a 
condition  having  every  appearance  of  a  deep  sleep.  About  two 
and  one-half  times  the  voltage  producing  '  electric  sleep  '  was  nec- 
essary to  cause  death.  There  was  neither  edema,  blistering,  nor 
burning  of  the  parts  to  whicli  the  electrodes  had  been  applied. 

"Pending  the  abolition  of  electrocution  and  of  capital  punish- 
ment in  general,  of  which  Dr.  Robinovitch  is  a  pronounced  oppo- 
nent, she  urges  that  tlie  process  be  made  as  humane  as  possible  by 
the  use  of  these  electric  currents  of  low  voltage.  By  means  of 
them  suspension  of  consciousness  is  quickly  and  absolutely  se- 
cured, and  cardiac  and  respiratory  jiaralysis  is  rendered  certain  ; 
at  the  same  time  the  horrible  l)urning  of  the  parts  in  contact  with 
the  electrodes  is  avoided.  Tliis  last,  of  course,  is  a  purely  esthetic 
argument,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  electrocutioner  (it  would  be  worth 
while  abolishing  this  method  of  killing  to  get  rid  of  such  a  word) 
and  of  the  witnesses  the  process  should  be  made  as  little  brutaliz- 
ing as  possible.  But  perhaps  the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of 
the  employment  of  a  current  of  low  voltage,  assuming  tliat  there 
was  no  flaw  in  these  experiments,  and  that  the  same  certainty  of 
results  would  obtain  in  the  human  body  as  in  the  rabbit,  is  that  it 
surely  kills,  and  the  dreadful  suspicion  that  possibly  the  physician 
is  in  the  end  the  real  executioner  would  then  be  stilled.  Resusci- 
tation was  attempted  in  Dr.  Robinovitch's  experiments,  and  al- 
ways failed  when  radial  pulsations  or  heart-beats  and  muscular 
movements  were  not  visible  or  perceptible — but  not  when  tliese 
were  present.  In  some  of  the  cases  of  electrocution  in  New  York 
there  were  chest  movements  and  radial  palsations  after  from  one 
to  three  contacts:  and  in  one  case  there  was  a  slight  fluttering  of 
the  radial  pulse  even  after  the  final  contact  was  broken,  tho  the 
writer  states  that  this  rapidly  ceased.  So  far  as  we  know,  no  at- 
tempts at  resuscitation  were  made  in  these  cases,  so  the  doubt  re- 
mains whether  life  was  really  extinct 

"The  present  method  of  inflicting  capital  punishment  in  New 
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York  State  can  not  be  regarded  as  ideal.  Perhaps  the  substitu- 
tion of  currents  of  low  voltage,  as  used  in  the  experiments  to  whicli 
we  have  referred,  might  make  the  conditions  of  execution  more  tol- 
erable. The  -subject  is  at  least  worthy  of  further  study  and  exper- 
imentation, with  a  view  to  the  confirmation  or  rejection  of  Dr. 
Robinovitch's  conclusions." 


OCELLUS   OR        EVE"   OF   CAMPANULA 
PERSIFOLIA. 


PLANT    EYES. 

THE  sensitiveness  of  plants  to  light,  including  the  well-known 
phenomena  of  "  heliotropism  "  or  turning  toward  light,  have 
often  been  studied  by  botanists.  One  of  these  investigators,  Pro- 
fessor Haberlandt,  of  the  University  of  Gratz,  Germany,  has  set 
himself  the  task  of  determining  in  just  what  part  of  the  vegetable 
organism  this  sensitiveness  resides,  and  he  has  succeeded,  as  he 
believes,  in  locating  what  he  calls  the  "  light-perceiving  organs" 
of  plants,  which  he  describes  in  a  recent  book  (Leipsic,  1905). 
From  a  review  in  Nature  (London)  we  quote  the  following  para- 
graphs: 

"  By  covering  the  blade  of  the  leaf  with  black  paper,  etc.,  Ha- 
berlandt shows  that  the  principal  and  most  delicate  sensitiveness  re- 
sides in  the  blade,  altho  a  coarser  and  secondary  sensitiveness  to 
the  incident  light  is  found  in  the  stalk.  It  results  from  this  part 
of  the  inquiry  that  the  lamina  of  the  leaf  must  contain  the  organs 
for  light-perception,  it  such  organs  exist.    Anything  corresponding 

to  a  visual  organ  may  be 
expected  to  be  on  the  sur- 
face, altho  in  such  a 
translucent  organ  as  a 
leaf  this  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow.  It  may, 
however,  be  said  that 
Haberlandt  is  amply  jus- 
tified in  looking  for  what 
he  calls  the  ocelli  of 
plants  in  the  epidermis 
covering  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  leaf.  We  may 
therefore  narrow  the  problem  thus:  Imagine  a  horizontal  leaf  il- 
luminated by  light  striking  it  obliquely  from  above  at  45° ;  such  r. 
leaf  is  not  in  the  '  light  position,'  and  will  execute  a  curvature 
through  45",  in  fact  until  it  receives  light  at  right  angles  to  its  sur- 
face. Then  curvature  ceases  and  the  leaf  remains  in  a  state  of 
equilibrium  satisfied,  as  it  were,  with  the  '  light  position.'" 

But  how  does  the  leaf  differentiate  between  oblique  and  perpen- 
dicular illumination?  Professor  Haberlandt  finds  by  microscopic 
examination  that  there  is  a  bright  spot  of  light  on  the  inner  walls 
of  the  epidermic  cells,  which  changes  position  when  the  specimen 
is  obliquely  illuminated.  He  believes  that  the  leaf  is  stimulated 
to  curvature  by  the  fact  that  the  spots  of  light  are  not  central  in 
the  cells,  and  that  curvature  ceases  when  the  brightest  illumina- 
tion is  once  more  central.  The  membrane  of  the  basal  wall  of 
each  cell  therefore  must  act  as  a  sort  of  retina,  on  which  the  leaf 
relies  to  keef)  itself  in  the  position  where  it  will  get  the  most  light. 
The  reviewer  goes  on  : 

"  Haberlandt  shows  that  the  epidermic  cell  is  well  fitted  to  con- 
centrate light.  It  is  very  commonly  lens-like  in  form,  its  outer 
wall  being  convex,  its  inner  wall  either  plane  or  curved.  Haber- 
landt shows  by  geometrical  construction  that,  taking  the  refractive 
index  of  the  cell-sap  as  equal  to  tiiat  of  water,  the  focus  is  usually 
at  a  point  cither  within  the  cell  or  below  it  in  the  other  tissues.  In 
either  case  a  central  illuminated  region  and  a  surrounding  dark 
zone  arc  produced  on  the  basal  cell  wall.  ...  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  all  leaves  have  lens-shaped  epidermic  cells  ;  some 
leaves,  known  as  aphotom'etric.  are  indifferent  to  the  direction  of 
incident  light,  and  even  in  photometric  leaves  Haberlandt  shows 
that  discrimination  is  possible  without  the  epidermis  playing  the 
part  of  a  lens.  Where  the  outer  wall  of  the  epidermis  is  flat,  it 
often  occurs  that  the  inner  wall  bulges  into  the  subjacent  tissues 
[so  thatl  .  .  .  without  any  lens-effect  we  get  stronger  illumina- 
tion in  the  central  region  of  the  basal  walls  of  the  epidermis." 

If  the  epidermic  ceils  are  "eyes."  each  having  a  "  retina  "  and  a 


lens  to  concentrate  light  thereon,  it  is  clear  that  immersion  in  a 
fluid  of  the  same  refractive  index  as  the  cell-sap  must  interfere 
with  the  plant's  power  of  light-perception.  This  fact  appears  to 
be  established  by  Haberlandt's  experiments  with  the  hop  and  other 
plants.  He  even  believes  that  he  has  proved  that  the  effect  of  the 
waxy  bloom  on  certain  leaves  is  to  prevent  the  "  blinding  "  of  the 
plants  in  this  way  by  a  shower  of  rain.     The  reviewer  concludes : 

"The  author  has  once  more  earned  the  gratitude  of  his  fellows 
by  his  suggestive  discoveries  and  speculations.  He  must  be  al- 
lowed to  have  made  out  a  strong  case  for  his  theory,  but  he  would 
be  among  the  first  to  grant  that  more  work  is  needed  before  it  ca» 
be  considered  as  completely  established." 


LUNAR  LANDSCAPES  ON  THE  EARTH. 

THE  crater  of  the  extinct  volcano,  of  Haleakala  on  the  souther* 
promontory  of  Maui,  one  of  the  Hawaiian  islands,  presents 
peculiarities  that  resemble  closely  those  on  the  surface  of  the 
moon;  and  it  hence  offers  itself  as  a  promising  field  for  what  an 
editorial  writer  in  the  New  York  Szitt  calls  "  close-range  astron- 
omy." This  mountain,  we  are  told,  stands  10, coo  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  sea  and,  as  shown  by  soundings,  represents  a  mass 
about  five  miles  above  the  mean  ocean  floor,  an  altitude  with  which 
nothing  terrestrial  can  compare  except  the  most  towering  peaks. 
The  writer  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  From  the  summit  wall  of  Haleakala  the  eye  rests  on  a  crater 
some  3,000  feet  in  depth,  from  the  floor  of  which,  again,  arise 
cones  of  the  last  expiring  eruptions  which  reach  in  some  cases  an 
elevation  of  2,000  feet  from  the  lava  floor.  Seen  from  above,  this 
crater  is  very  similar  to  many  masses  revealed  upon  the  moon, 

"The  great  altitude  of  the  crater  wall  of  Haleakala,  the  consid- 
erable distance  which  the  eye  must  traverse  to  reach  the  crater 
floor  and  the  marked  configuration  of  its  crater  cones  all  combine  to 
render  this  spot  the  laboratory  in  which  study  of  the  formation  of 
the  lunar  surface  may  be  prosecuted  under  the  conditions  of  geog- 
raphy rather  than  those  of  astronomy.  The  highly  rarefied  atmos- 
phere is  largely  effective  in  reducing  the  irradiation  of  the  sunlight 
and  thus  permits  the  visual  effects  of  the  crater  view  to  approxi- 
mate closely  the  seeing  on  the  moon.  The  absence  of  irradiation 
is  particularly  noticeable  under  the  white  flood  of  light  cast  into 
the  crater  by  the  moon  in  its  tropical  splendor  at  full.  Then  the 
shadows  and  the  high  lights  are  as  clean  cut  as  those  seen  on  the 
moon  itself,  and  the  half-tones  are  almost  as  lacking.  The  moonlit 
view  down  into  the  crater  depths  shows  the  terminator  of  the 
shadow  almost  as  sharply  defined  as  in  the  views  of  lunar  land- 
scape familiar  through  the  telescope." 

The  method  pursued  in  this  new  kind  of  investigation  is  simple. 
Observations  on  the  summit  wall  of  Haleakala  reveal  a  series  of 
resemblances  to  lunar  phenomena,  in  particular  spots  that  are 
measured  for  identification.  Thus,  descending  to  the  crater  floor, 
the  astronomers  are  able  to  place  themselves  physically  upon  sur- 
faces that  from  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  or  so  offer  to  the  unaided 
eye  the  same  appearance  that  the  moon  presents  to  the  glass 
through  its  240,000  miles.     To  quote  further: 

"Nor  does  the  laboratory  method  cease  with  this  possibility  of 
close  inspection  and  gunter's-chain  mensuration.  Haleakala  is 
long  since  dead  and  cold,  the  stiffened  record  of  remote  forces  of 
extrusion  and  eruption.  On  the  neighboring  island  of  Hawaii 
these  forces  are  yet  active  on  Mauna  Loa  in  its  two  craters  of 
Kiiauea  and  iMokuaweoweo.  The  finished  work  in  Haleakala  may 
on  the  other  island  be  identified  in  its  plastic  state,  and  it  is  possi- 
ble to  observe  any  stage  of  the  formative  process  even  to  its  prim- 
itive expression  in  the  rolling  masses  of  lava  in  the  firepit  of 
Kilauea,  now  in  an  active  state  over  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Haema'uma'u. 

"  In  an  exploration  by  workers  in  the  field  of  astro-physics  this 
summer  a  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done,  many  photographic 
negatives  secured  and  measurements  taken.  No  report  will  be 
made  on  this  survey  until  the  physicists  have  subjected  their  data 
to  close  study.  But  enough  is  known  to  make  it  clear  that  man^ 
of  the  lunar  problems  are  now  in  a  fair  way  of  settlement." 
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THE   LONGEST  BRIDGE-SPAN  IN   THE   WORLD. 

THE  honor  of  having  the  longest  span,  which  was  wrested  Irom 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  by  the  Forth  Bridge  on  its  completion 
in  1890,  is  shortly  to  return  to  this  continent,  as  work  is  now  in 
progress  on  the  great  cantilever  bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence, 
near  Quebec,  the  main  span  of  which  will  exceed  that  of  the  Forth 
by  full  90  feet.  Americans  are  said  to  admire  "bigness"  above 
all  other  qualities,  and  our  chagrin  that  our  Canadian  cousins  are 
to  carry  off  the  prize  rather  than  ourselves  may  be  tempered  by 


FIG.    I.— INTERMEDIATE  SECTION   OF  A   MAIN    POST. 

the  thought  that  we  are  building  the  bridge  for  them,  all  the  great 
girders  and  other  steel-work  being  furnished  by  the  Phoenix  Bridge 
Company,  of  Phoenixville,  Pa.  The  structure,  too,  is  of  charac- 
teristic American  pattern,  being  pin-connected  throughout.  The 
central  span,  of  1,800  feet,  extends  almost  from  bank  to  bank  of 
the  river,  with  a  central  suspended  girder  675  feet  long  and  130  feet 
deep  at  the  center,  while  the  anchor  spans  are  each  500  feet  wide 
and  the  approach  .spans  210  feet  wide.  The  following  data  are 
from  an  article  in  Etigineering  (London,  September  22) : 

"  The  site  selected  is  some  six  miles  above  Quebec,  at  a  point 
where  the  river  narrows  to  less  than  2,000  feet  at  low  water.  From 
this  point  up-stream  to  Montreal,  a  distance  of  165  miles,  there  is 
no  bridge  now  existing,  while  below  Quebec  the  river  widens  out 
so  much  as  to  make  the  bridging  of  the  river  below  the  city  very 
improbable ;  so  that  this  bridge  will,  when  finished,  be  the  only 
one  between  Montreal  and  the  sea,  a  distance  of  very  nearly  1,000 
miles.  It  will  afford  direct  connection  between  the  Great  North- 
ern Railway  of  Canada,  the  Quebec  and  St.  John  Railway,  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railroad,  the  Intercolonial  line,  and  the  Quebec  Central  Railway 

on  the  south  sfde  of  the 
river.  The  bridge  will 
also  form  a  link  in  the 
projected  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Transcontinen- 
tal line.  In  addition  to 
thus  facilitating  the  ex- 
change of  railway  traffic 
the  new  bridge  is  also 
intended  to  accommo- 
date road  and  tramway 
traffic,  which  will  be 
provided  for  on  road- 
ways carried  outside 
the  main  trusses  by 
cantilever  extensions  of 
the  cross-girders.  Two 
tracks  for  railway  traffic 
will  be  provided  be- 
tween the  trusses,  which 
are  65  feet  apart.  .  .  . 
The  clear  headway  pro- 
vided is  150  feet,  which,  owing  to  the  height  of  the  river-banks,  is 
attained  without  an  excessive  length  of  approach  viaduct,  and  with 
a  gradient  not  exceeding  i  per  cent. 

"The  height  of  the  post  over  each   river-pier  is  315  feet,  corre- 


FIG.  2.— MAIN   CONNECTION  OVER   PIER. 


sponding  to  about  350  feet  above  the  level  of  ordinary  high  water. 
This  post  is  10  feet  wide  by  4  feet  in  depth,  and  rests  at  its  lower 
end  on  a  pin  24  inches  in  diameter.  Pin  connections  have  been 
used  throughout,  tiie  usual  size  of  tlie  pins  on  the  main  and  anchor 
spans  being  12  inches, 
tho,  as  stated,  the  main 
pins  over  the  river-piers 
are  double  this." 

No  castings,  we  are 
told,  are  used  for  any 
portion  of  the  bridge. 
even  the  main  slioes 
and  pedestals  being 
built  up  of  rolled  plates 
and  angles.  Fig.  i 
shows  an  intermediate 
section  of  one  of  the 
main  posts  shipped  for 
transport.  The  piece 
weighed  74  tons,  and 
measured  66  feet  in 
length  by  10  feet  wide 
and  4  feet  deep.  .  .  . 
Near  the  bridge  site  is  a  storage  yard  in  which  the  material  is 
kept  till  wanted.  This  yard  is  750  feet  long,  and  is  served  by 
two    70-foot  electric  travelers.     To  quote  further : 

"  Fig.  2  represents  the  bearing  for  one  of  the  river-piers  with  the 
pin-plates  for  the  vertical  and  inclined  members  already  in  posi- 
tion. The  total  weight  here  represented  is  stated  to  be  537,000 
pounds.  The  heavy  weights  and  large  dimensions  of  the  pieces  of 
the  bridge  have  occasioned  some  trouble  in  transport.  .  .  .  The 
traveler  .  .  .  used  in  the  erection  of  the  main  structure  is  shown 
in  Fig.  3.  This  latter  '  straddles '  the  bridge,  and  is  carried  on 
metal  girders  fixed  on  the  false-work.  .  .  .  This  traveler  is  built 


FIG.  3.— END  VIEW   OF   MAIN    TRAVELER. 


FIG.  4.— FALSE   WORK  OF  SOUTH  ANCHOR  ARM. 

of  steel,  it  is  215  feet  high,  and  is  100  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  with 
an  overreach  of  66  feet.  It  is  fitted  with  four  electric  hoists,  and 
will  be  able  to  handle  easily  weights  up  to  105  tons. 

"The  railway  approach  to  the  bridge  site  was  completed  last 
July,  and  the  traveler  erected  immediately  afterward,  the  first  por- 
tion, the  permanent  metal,  being  put  in  place  on  July  22.  On  Sep- 
tember I  the  main  anchorage  bent  on  the  south  side  of  the  bridge, 
and  all  the  lower  chords  and  bracing  of  the  south  anchor  arm,  the 
main  pedestal  shoes  over  the  main  pier  were  in  position,  and  the 
erection  of  the  web  members  of  the  main  truss  was  started  early 
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in  the  present  month.  Work  will,  however,  have  shortly  to  be 
suspended  for  the  winter,  as  it  is  generally  impossible  at  Quebec 
to  carry  on  operations  of  this  character  between  November  15 
and  April  15." 


TO    REDUCE   AUTOMOBILE    DUST. 

1"  HE  experiments  made  in  England  on  the  forms  of  automo- 
biles and  their  running-gear,  with  a  view  to  the  reduction  of 
dust,  have  already  been  mentioned  in  these  columns.  They  are 
described  with  more  particularity  in  some  recent  articles.  The 
writer  of  an  editorial  in  Cassier's  Magazine  (New  York,  October) 
notes,  in  the  first  place,  that  some  of  the  worst  automobiletrack- 
race  accidents  have  been  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  clouds  of 
dust  in  the  wake  of  the  cars  have  blinded  the  drivers.  Possibly, 
he  thinks,  racing  may  have  accomplished  one  good  thing  in  thus 
emphasizing  the  dust  nuisance  which  now  is  the  invariable  accom- 
paniment of  automobile-running,  and  the  importance  of  abating 
it.     He  goes  on  : 

"  It  is  not  the  roads  alone  which  are  at  fault  in  this  matter;  au- 
tomobile-builders have  much  to  learn  of  the  art  of  building  a  car 
which  will  not  scour  a  road  in  the  now  usual  way.  A  motor  car, 
like  every  other  object  moving  through  the  atmosphere,  drags  a 
body  of  air  with  it.     Even  a  smooth  surface  will  do  this,  and  it  is 


THE   SAFEST   PLACE  TO  VIEW   AN   AUTOMOBILE    RACE. 

— Maybell  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

this  air,  immediately  above  the  roadway,  which  is  responsible  for 
the  dust." 

In  discussing  this  same  problem  The  Engineer  (London)  points 
out  that  the  first  thing  for  the  builder  to  do  is  to  ascertain  the  form 
of  vehicle  that  will  give  the  minimum  volume  and  velocity  to  the 
mass  of  air  that  moves  along  with  it.     It  says : 

"  Probably  a  parabolic  cylinder  of  some  kind  would  be  the  best ; 
but  no  good  purpose  will  be  .served  Ijy  basing  deductions  on  the 
performance  of  forms  which  can  not  be  given  to  motor-cars. 
Again,  it  is  not  clear  that  tlie  ujiper  jjortion  of  a  car  has  any  great 
effect.  It  is  the  lower  part  of  the  car— the  chassis,  in  fact— on 
which  attention  may  i)e  concentrated  with  most  profit;  and  so  far 
it  may  be  taken  as  proved  that  the  higiier  the  bottoir  of  the  car  is 
above  the  road,  and  tlie  smoother  the  surface,  the  less  will  l)e  the 
dust-raising  power  of  the  car.  Several  months  ago  the  Automo- 
bile Club  undertook  and  carried  out  a  series  of  interesting  e.xperi- 
mcnts  on  a  specially  prepared  track  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Stive 
or  milldust  was  laid  down  on  the  track,  and  cars  of  various  forms 
were  run  over  this  track  at  various  speeds,  and  the  results  photo- 
graphed.    The  broad  conclusion  was  that  cars  with  flat,  smooth 


bottoms,  nearer  to  the  ground  at  the  front  than  at  the  back,  raised 
very  little  dust.  The  placing  of  a  flat  leather  sheet  under  a  chas- 
sis converted  a  very  bad  car  into  a  very  good  one  as  far  as  dust  was 
concerned.  Takmg  it  for  granted  that  the  under  side  of  the  car 
must  be  free  from  projections,  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  form  of 
casing  shall  interpose  between  the  mechanism  and  the  road.  Al- 
ready leather  is  used  in  some  cars  to  keep  out  dust  and  mud  from 
tiie  machinery.  But  once  the  truth  has  been  realized,  we  shall  find 
lliat  makers  will  continue  to  introduce  what  we  may  term  a  dust- 
preventer  as  an  integral  part  of  the  machine.  The  Crystal-Palace 
experiments  went  to  show  that  a  casing  farther  from  the  ground  at 
tlie  back  than  the  front  gives  the  best  results.  .  .  .  The  object  of 
the  car-builder  should  be  so  to  construct  the  vehicle  that  it  will  pull 
about  with  it  the  smallest  possible  volume  of  air  at  the  least  pos- 
sible speed.  Careful  research  is  still  required  to  ascertain  what  is 
the  form  of  least  air  resistance — for  that  is  what  is  wanted — that 
can  be  given  to  a  car  consistently  with  the  characteristics  of  a  ma- 
chine-propelled vehicle  which  it  must  possess.  Enough  is  known 
in  this  direction  to  make  it  certain  that  very  little  dust  is  raised  by 
some  cars,  while  others  always  take  clouds  of  it  with  them  when 
roads  are  dry.  It  remains,  therefore,  with  the  purchaser  to  insist 
on  having  a  car  more  or  less  dustless.  If  he  will  follow  this  policy, 
there  will  be  small  ground  for  complaint  on  this  score  in  the  fu- 
ture." 


WHY   TWINING    PLANTS   TWINE. 

WHAT  determines  the  direction  in  which  a  twining  plant 
turns  about  its  support?  This  is  not  a  matter  of  chance, 
for  the  same  species  almost  always  turns  in  the  same  direction. 
Neither  does  it  depend  on  some  fixed  and  constant  cause,  like  the 
earth's  rotation,  for  there  are  exceptions  to  the  above  rule,  and  the 
tendrils  of  some  plants  may  even  change  direction  in  the  middle  of 
their  growth,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  To  La 
A'ature  (Paris)  Mr.  A.  Acloque  contributes  a  brief  note  on  some 
of  the  facts  connected  with  the  growth  of  climbing  and  twining 
plants,  which  are  part  of  the  stock  of  knowledge  now  common  to 
all  students  of  botany,  and  on  some  of  the  explanations  that  have 
been  advanced,  all  of  which,  the  writer  thinks,  leave  the  problem 
unsolved.     Says  Mr.  Acloque  : 

"  Certain  plants  that  are  too  weak  to  sustain  themselves  by  their 
own  stalks  ...  do  so  by  twining  about  neighboring  objects. 
Sometimes  the  stem  itself  turns  spirally  and  sometimes  it  is  sup- 
ported by  twining  tendrils. 

"  Numerous  researches  on  climbing  plants  have  failed  to  furnish 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  which  must  depend 
on  vital  laws  hitherto  inaccessible  to  our  means  of  investigation. 
The  intervention  of  electricity,  applied  either  to  the  twining  plants 
themselves  or  to  their  supports,  is  without  any  influence;  light, 
heat,  and  moisture  are  equally  without  direct  action  on  the  move- 
ment itself,  and  may  only  hasten  or  retard  it  in  the  same  wa,v  that 
they  produce  the  same  effect  on  non-twining  stems.  In  addition, 
light,  which  ordinarily  attracts  the  young  organs  of  plants,  sush  as 
shoots  and  leaves,  seems  here  to  exert  repulsive  action,  and  solidi- 
fies the  side  of  the  stem  on  which  it  strikes. 

"  It  has  been  remarked  that  in  the  bean  the  twining  accelerates- 
as  the  plant  grows;  while  the  stem  makes  at  first  barely  one  turn 
a  day,  it  makes  eight  in  the  same  period  later  in  its  existence. 
The  twining  stem  approaches  more  or  less  closely  to  its  support 
according  to  the  species  and  the  time  of  day. 

"  The  spirals  are  larger  or  smaller  according  to  the  size  of  the 
support,  but  if  this  exceeds  a  certain  diameter  there  is  no  twining. 
Climbing  plants  that  are  not  near  a  support,  trail  on  the  ground 
and  do  not  thrive. 

"  In  every  plant  the  growing  stem  describes  with  its  tip  move- 
ments of  wiiat  is  called  '  circumnutation,'  that  is  to  .say,  it  points 
successively  toward  all  points  of  the  compass,  describing  an  ellip- 
tic spiral.  In  climbing  species  these  movements  are  greatly  ac- 
centuated and  their  stems  describe  in  the  air  ellipses  that  are  often 
very  elongated  ;  they  seem  to  be  searching  lor  a  convenient  sup- 
port, and  in  any  case  the.se  movements  facilitate  the  twining. 

"The  direction  of  motion  is  almost  vigorously  constant,  not 
only  in  the  same  species,  but  in  the  same  genus,  and  often  in  the 
same  family.     Sometimes  it  takes  place  in  a  direction  contrary  to 
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that  of  the  hands  of  a  clock,  or '  sinistrorsally,"  and  sometimes  in 

the  same  direction,  or  'dextrorsally.' 

"  The  naturalist  Palm,  wiio  made  a  study  of  climbing  plants  some 
time  ago.  recognized  25  genera  in  which  the  twining  is  sinistrorsal, 

or   toward    the    left,    and 

ten   in    which    it   is    dex 

trorsal,    or     toward     the 

right 

"  More  recently  Wollas- 
ton  has  endeavored  to 
find  a  relation  between 
the  direction  of  the  sun's 
daily  course  and  the  spi- 
ral direction  of  climbing 
plants,  and  lie  believed 
that  for  the  same  species 
this  direction  should  be 
opposite  in  the  two  hemi- 
spheres. This  opinion, 
which  was  quite  hypo- 
thetical, was  advanced 
after  the  investigations  of 
the  Messrs.  Erunhes  on 
whirlwinds  and  on  whirlpools  in  the  watercourses  of  Central  Eu- 
rope, a  connection  being  imagined  between  the  cause  that  deter- 
mined the  direction  of  these  whirls  and  that  which  brought  about 
the  twining  of  plants. 

"  But  this  theory  is  quite  improbable ;  in  fact,  there  are  known, 
on  both  sides  of  the  equator,  right-handed  climbing  species  and 
others  that  are  left-handed  ;  and,  besides,  the  divers  species  of  the 
same  genera  that  grow  in  the  two  hemispheres  maintain  the  direc- 
tion of  curvature  constant.  Finally,  the  tendrils  of  climbing  plants, 
whose  curvature  is  certainly  due  to  the  same  mechanism  as  that 
which  causes  the  stems  of  twining  plants  to  wind  about,  present  in 
certain  species  a  change  of  direction  in  the  middle  of  their  course  ; 
this  may  easily  be  seen  in  the  grapevine,  the  bryony,  and  the  Cobcsa." 
—  Translation  made  for  Th'e.  Literary  Digest. 


CHANGE    OF    TWIST    IN    A    TENDRIL   OF 
BRYONY. 


HANDWRITING    AS   AN    INDICATION   OF 

DISEASE. 

''y  HE  more  enthusiastic  devotees  of  graphology  would  have  us 
■'•  believe  that  the  innermost  thoughts  and  tlie  most  elusive 
physical  and  mental  characteristics  betray  themselves  in  the  hand- 
writing. Science  has  not  yet  formally  adopted  this  opinion,  but  it 
appears  that  the  study  of  handwriting  may  often  furnish  a  valuable 
clew  in  cases  of  mental  disease.  In  a  book  on  "  Writing  and 
Drawing  in  Nervous  and  Mental  Affections,"  recently  published 
by  J.  Rogues  de  Fursac,  formerly  chief  of  clinics  in  the  Paris 
medical  faculty  (Paris,  1905),  the  author  shows  how  such  investiga- 
tion is  often  a  valuable  aid  in  diagnosis,  and  Mr.  Henri  Pidron, 
who  reviews  the  book  in  the  Reinie  Scientifique  (Paris,  Septem- 
ber 23),  even  thinks  that  it  may  serve  in  certain  instances  as  the 
sole  means  of  detecting  disease,  so  characteristic  is  the  chirogra- 
phy  peculiar  to  epilepsy,  to  mania,  to  hysteria  and  other  nervous 
affections.     Mr.  Pieron  writes  : 

"'Handwriting,  as  a  motor  manifestation,  tran.slates  the  anoma- 
lies of  motility  and,  so  far  as  language  can  do  so,  the  anomalies  of 
the  mind.'  These  words  of  the  author  justify  the  clinical  essay 
that  he  presents  on  writing  and  drawing  in  nervous  pathology, 
where  the  troubles  of  motility  are  the  most  important,  and  in  men- 
tal pathology,  where  the  important  symptoms  are  alterations  of  the 
written  language. 

"This  is  not  the  same  as  graphology:  the  physician  takes  into 
account  not  only  the  graphic  character,  but  the  writing,  the  spell- 
ing, the  syntax,  the  style,  and  the  ideas  ;  he  has  in  mind  not  only 
the  writing  itself,  but  its  application. 

"  Nevertheless,  there  are  facts  common  to  this  subject  and  graph- 
ology, without  investigation  of  the  delicate  connection  that  may 
exist  between  the  motor  manifestations  of  handwriting  and  traits 
of  character  or  intellectual  and  moral  qualities;  the  task  is  on  a 
larger  scale,  for  pathologic  alterations  may  be  marked  in  hand- 
writing by  very  accentuated  characteristics. 

"  Several  authors  have  already  sought  to  find  the  signs  of  diag- 


nosis in  handwriting.  Mr.  Rogues  de  Fursac.  by  direct  examina- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  patients,  .  .  .  has  made  up  a  collection 
that  has  real  clinical  interest. 

"After  having  examined  elementary  calligraphic  peculiarities, 
such  as  the  general  form  of  tiie  writing,  the  direction  of  lines  and 
letters,  etc..  Mr.  Rogues  de  Fursac  studies  the  alteration  of  graph- 
ic images  by  elfacement  or  by  confusion,  by  graphic  aphasia  or 
agraphia  (partial  loss  of  memory),  or  by  general  weakening  of  the 
memory,  more  or  less  accentuated  amnesia. 

"  Lack  of  attention  is  clearly  marked  by  omissions  or  inability 
to  copy;  and  mental  automatism  is  shown  by  substitutions,  trans- 
positions, additions,  stereotypy,  graphic  impulsion,  etc. 

"A  second  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to. the  examination  of 
various  characteristic  mental  maladies— especially  nervous  affec- 
tions of  motor  manifestation,  with  the  handwriting  characteristic 
of  shaking  palsy,  chorea,  tabes,  writer's  cramp,  etc. 

"  In  epilepsy  the  effect  on  the  writing  is  less  specific  perhaps 
than  the  author  appears  to  indicate ;  but  it  is  generally  very  char- 
acteristic in  general  paralysis 

"  Finally  the  author  examines  the  writing  of  persons  in  states  of 
mental  confusion,  maniacal  or  melancholic  states,  neurasthenia 
with  its  hesitation  and  rapid  fatigue  of  the  attention,  hysteria  with 
its  varied  troubles,  and  constitutional  psychopathy." 

The  reviewer  regrets  that  the  author  has  not  laid  down  in  his 
book  the  principles  of  a  system  of  diagnostics  based  wholly  on 
handwriting  instead  of  simply  indicating  how  orthographic  symp- 
toms may  be  used  to  aid  those  of  other  types.  In  many  instances 
he  thinks  the  disease  from  which  a  person  is  suffering  may  be  re- 
vealed by  a  single  letter  from  his  hand,  of  even  by  a  few  lines  of 
his  handwriting.  At  any  rate,  if  not  possible,  this  is  a  matter,  he 
thinks,  that  merits  thorough  discussion. —  Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


SCIENCE    BREVITES. 

The  wettest  place  in  the  world,  according  to  the  Russian  Meteorological 
Journal,  as  abstracted  in  tlie  Kcvue  Scientifique  C  Paris,  September  23),  is  Cher- 
rapunji,  in  the  Indian  province  of  Assam.  From  1895  to  1903  the  average  annual 
'rainfall  was  11.223  rneters  [nearly  37  feet].  Next  came  the  environs  of  Bombay 
with  6.83  meters  annually.  lUit  it  should  be  noted  that  at  the  station  of  Debund- 
scha  in  Kamerun  10.454  meters  [34  feet]  of  rain  fell  annually,  chiefly  in  summer. 
The  wettest  year  in  Cherrapunji  was  14.789  meters  [48  feet]  in  1851  and  in  De- 
bundscha  14.133  meters  [46  feet]  in  1902.  In  the  latter  place  there  fell  in  the  one 
day  of  June  16,  1902,  456  millimeters  [over  i}4  feet]  of  water— more  than  the  whole 
annual  average  in  the  Parisian  basin.  .  .  .  The  neighborhood  of  warm  seas  and 
high  mountains  is  the  principal  cause  of  these  e.xtraordinary  precipitations.  It 
may  be  expected  that  the  extension  of  meteorological  observation  will  show  other 
zones  of  rainfall  more  intense  than  has  been  hitherto  believed,  as  in  Java  and 
'A\xyn3Xx2.r  —T ranslation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 

Laundries  in  France  have  been  placed  under  government  control.  In  a  re- 
cent decree  issued  by  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  it  is  recommended 
says  The  Lancet  (London.  September  16)  "that  soiled  linen  should  not  be 
taken  to  the  laundry  unless  packed  in  closed  sacks  or  other  suitable  containers. 
Before  being  sorted  the  linen  and  the  container  should  be  disinfected  by  one  of 
the  prescribed  methods,  or  by  boiling  in  an  alkaline  solution,  or,  at  least,  should 
be  sprinkled  with  w-ater  to  lay  the  dust.  In  the  last  case  the  containers  should  be 
washed  in  lye  or  otherwise  disinfected.  These  measures  are  obligatory  in  the  case 
of  linen  from  hospitals  and  sick-rooms.  Overalls,  exclusively  used  for  the  work, 
should  be  provided  for  the  workers.  These  garments  should  be  kept  in  good  order 
and  frequently  washed  and  kei)t  in  a  place  apart  from  the  wash-house  and  the 
rooms  devoted  to  tlie  reception  of  the  clean  linen.  The  practise  is  forbidden  of 
manipulating  soiled  linen  which  has  not  been  disinfected  or  washed  in  lye,  in 
rooms  devoted  to  ironing  or  to  the  reception  of  clean  linen.  Dirty  water  is  to  be 
conveyed  directly  from  the  building  by  a  covered  drain.  Overseers  of  laundries 
are  enjoined  to  draw  up  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  work-jieople  in  matters  re- 
lating to  the  care  of  overalls  and  the  necessity  for  cleanliness  at  each  stage  of  the 
work,  and  forbidding  the  consumption  of  liquid  or  solid  food  in  the  laundry." 

"  Many  years  ago,"  says  Andrew  Whiton  in  Popular  Mechanics,  "  while  en- 
gaged in  running  a  sawmill  in  eastern  Connecticut  I  had  a  lot  of  fence-posts  ta 
saw  from  small  chestnut  logs.  The  posts  were  to  be  sawed  tapering,  and,  to 
economize  in  lumber,  the  logs  were  first  sawed  square  and  then  split  diagonally 

like  the  accompanying^ 
diagram.  Of  course 
they  were  to  be  set  in 
the  ground  large  end. 
down,  which  would 
bring  one-half  of  them 
bottom  up  in  regard  to  the  position  in  which  they  grew.  I  remembered  hearing 
an  old  farmer  say  that  posts  set  that  way  would  outlast  those  set  'right  end  up,' 
and  I  determined  to  improve  the  opportunity  at  hand  to  test  the  matter.  So  I 
marked  all  the  inverted  ones;  and  as  the  fence  was  to  be  built  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, I  watched  the  result.  Examining  the  fence  about  nine  years  after  it  was 
built  convinced  me.  as  the  inverted  ones  were  practically  sound  while  the  others 
showed  very  much  more  decay." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


BARRING   THE    UNITARIANS. 

SOMETHING  of  a  sensation  has  been  caused  by  the  decision 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  proposed  Interchurch  Con- 
ference on  Federation,  which  is  to  meet  in  New  York  next  month, 
to  exclude  from  the  sessions  of  that  body  the  Unitarian  delegates. 
Tiie  excluded  delegates  are  :  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  chaplain 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  minister  of  the  South  Congregational 
(Unitarian)  Church,  Boston,  and  widely  known  as  a  writer;  the 
Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  president  of  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation ;  and  the  ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy,  John  D.  Long.  Altho 
the  comments  of  the  religious  press  on  this  decision  have  not  yet 
been  heard,  the  secular  press  has  obtained,  by  interviews,  the  opin- 
ions of  a  number  of  prominent  theologians ;  but  these,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, are  of  the  Unitarian  body.  The  Boston  Transcript  2iV\.- 
ticipates  that  the  action  of  the  committee  will  be  much  criticized 
in  the  East,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  stoutly  defended 
in  certain  sections  of  the  West  and  South,  "  where  Unitarianism 
is  identified  in  the  popular  mind  with  destructive  religious  ideas 
and  an  impoverished  religious  life."  The  same  paper  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  conference  "  is  not 
the  putting  forth  of  a  doctrinal  platform,  but  more  effective  cooper- 
ation." The  following  letters  which  passed  between  the  Rev.  Dr. 
F.  B.  Sanford,  secretary  of  the  Interchurch  Conference,  and  Dr. 
Eliot,  have  been  made  public.  Dr.  Eliot's  letter  to  Dr.  Sanford 
reads  in  part : 

"  I  am  advi.sed  by  the  Rev.  E.  T.  Root,  my  fellow-worker  in  the 
Massachusetts  Federation  of  the  Churches,  to  get  into  communi- 
cation with  you  in  regard 


to  the  Interchurch  Con- 
ference on  Federation  in 
New  York,  in  November. 

"  The  free  Christian 
churches,  represented  by 
the  organization  of  which 
I  am  president,  are  rep- 
resented in  the  State  fed- 
erations of  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island,  and 
we  have  assumed,  per- 
haps unwarrantedly,  that 
the  general  invitation  to 
the  Christian  commun- 
ions of  the  land  to  meet 
in  the  Interchurch  Con- 
ference in  November  in- 
cludes our  churches  and 
organizations.  As  the 
purpose  for  which  the  In- 
terchurch Conference  is 
to  be  held  is  one  of  the 
charter  purposes  of  the 
organization  which  I 
.serve,  and  one  of  the  aims 
and  principles  most  di- 
rectly   clicnshcd    by    our  , 

people,  we  are  peculiarly  interested  in  the  proposed  conference 
and  I  iiave  taken  steps  to  appoint  a  strong  and  representative 
delegation.   .   .  . 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  lo  believe  that  an  intcrciuirch  confer- 
ence on  federation  will  (lciil)erately  exclude  the  representatives  of 
the  churches  that  stand  i)eculiarly  for  the  unsectarian  principle  in 
American  religious  life  and  which  have  been  foremost  in  all  efforts 
for  C!hris(ian  unity.  Am  I  not  justified  in  thinking,  further,  that 
it  would  be  a  mistake  in  judgment  to  organize  the  proposed  na- 
tional federation  upon  lines  which  will  exclude  from  membership 
some  of  the  most  beloved  and  trusted  leaders  of  Christian  life  and 
thought  in  our  land?  The  gentlemen  who  have  already  been  ap 
pointed  upon  the  Unitarian  delegation  are  the  Hon.  John  D.  Long, 
the  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  and  myself,  and  to  this  delegation 
we  have  been   proposing  to  add  men   like   the   Hon.   Carroll   D. 
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Wright,  president  of  our  national  conference;  Alfred  T.  White, 
of  Brooklyn;  the  Rev.  James  H.  Ecob,  of  Philadelphia;  and  the 
Rev.  William  Channing  Gannett,  of  Rochester.  Am  I  not  right 
in  thinking  that  the  new  federation  would  be  seriously  handicapped 
and  will  fail  to  command  public  confidence  if  it  has  to  be  said  that 
these  representative  men  are  denied  fellowship  and  the  power  to 
serve  the  cause  in  which  we  are  all  enlisted?" 

In  reply  Dr.  Sanford  confirmed  Mr.  Root's  statement  of  the 
situation,  and  expressed  himself  as  confident  that  the  committee 
would  decline  to  reopen  the  discussion  of  the  matter.  He  is  re- 
ported to  have  made  this  further  statement  to  an  interviewer: 

"I  took  no  action  without  first  consulting  our  full  committee. 
The  limitation  was  early  made  to  such  bodies  as  unquestionably 
accept  Jesus  Christ  as  the  head  of  the  Church.  Ours  is  a  religious 
movement.  It  is  evangelical  in  every  sense.  I  feel  sure  that  our 
Unitarian  friends  know  where  our  limitation  begins,  and  where  it 
ends." 

He  explained  further,  according  to  The  Evening  Post ,  that  the 
inclusion  of  the  Unitarians  would  have  drawn  courteous  objections 
from  the  governing  bodies  of  certain  other  denominations,  citing 
specifically  the  Baptists  and  the  Methodists.  We  may  balance 
against  this  the  words  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  S.  MacArthur,  of  Cal- 
vary Baptist  Church,  New  York,  as  quoted  in  The  Sun: 

"There  are  many  Unitarians  who  can  be  classed  as  almost  or- 
thodox, and  there  are  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  and  Baptists 
who,  if  rumor  be  true,  are  almost  heterodox.  It  is  largely  a  ques- 
tion of  men.  Had  I  been  present  in  committee,  as  I  regret  I  was 
not,  I  should  have  voted  to  admit  the  Rev.  Drs.  Hale  and  Eliot 
and  former  Secretary  Long.  These  men  are  needed  in  the  deliber- 
ations." 

Another  protest  comes  from  Dr.  Donald  Sage  Mackay,  pastor 

Fifth  Avenue  Collegiate 
Church,  New  York,  him- 
self a  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  whose 
action  is  attracting  so 
much  attention.  To  a 
representative  of  The 
Evening  Post  he  said : 

"The  Unitarians  say 
they  are  Christians  and 
desire  to  join  in  the  work. 
What  can  any  such  con- 
ference as  this  do  but  take 
their  word  for  it  and  ad- 
mit them?  Lots  of  us 
accept  them  as  Chris- 
tians ;  I  know  that  I  do 
most  emphatically. 

"  I  feel  sure  that  there 
are  many  others  beside 
myself  on  that  committee 
wlio  will  raise  their  voices 
in  protest  against  this  ac- 
tion. Many  of  us  feel 
deeply  the  debt  we  owe  to 
Channing,  and  we  are 
anxious  to  have  the  Unitarians  at  the  conference.  The  action  ta- 
ken was  nonsensical,  in  my  opinion." 

Mr.  Long,  it  is  said,  refused  at  first  to  believe  that  the  commit- 
tee had  taken  the  action  reported,  and  asserted  that  "no  good  man 
would  be  guilty  nowadays  of  any  such  narrowness."  The  Rev. 
Thomas  R.  Slicer,  of  All  Souls'  Unitarian  Church,  New  York,  in 
conversation  with  a  representative  of  The  Tribune,  is  reported  to 
have  said  : 

"  Let  me  emphasize,  first  of  all,  that  we  feel  no  resentment,  but 
it  .seems  to  us  Unitarians  that  here  is  federation  without  federa- 
tion. When  unity  is  professed  it  is  strangely  lacking.  A  funda- 
mental principle  of  ours  is  unity.  We  stand  for  it,  and  we  advo- 
cate it  always.     We  don't  take  exception  to  what  has  been  done, 
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but  it  comes  out  in  singular  contrast  to  the 
action  of  the  New  York  State  Conference  on 
Religion,  which  admits  to  its  platform  Jew 
as  well  as  Gentile,  and  which  is  represen- 
tative of  real  federation.  It  seems  hardly 
worth  while  to  federate  and  have  the  attempt 
take  on  the  aspect  of  a  fake." 


IGNORING  THE  TEACHINGS  OF 
THE  APOSTLES. 

TN  a  work   which    The  Hontiletic  Review 

■■■  calls  "  one  of  the  great  religious  books 
of  the  year,  even  perhaps  of  the  decade" 
("The  Universal  Elements  of  the  Christian 
Religion"),  Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  com- 
bats the  tendency  in  popular  religious  thought 
to  magnify  the  life  and  words  of  Christ  to  such 
importance  that  the  teachings  of  the  apostles 
are  practically  ignored.  As  he  puts  it,  "  the 
trend  of  contemporary  opinion  is  very  largely 
in  one  direction  :  namely,  to  define  the  essence 
of  Christianity  as  consisting  merely  of  the 
teachings  and  example  of  Jesus,  as  recorded 
in  the  first  three  gospels,  in  distinction  from 
that  view  of  the  person  of  Christ  as  the  eter- 
nal Word,  manifesting  the  Father,  and  the 
work  of  Christ  as  the  suffering  and  triumph- 
ing Savior  of  the  world,  as  set  forth  in  the 
fourth  gospel  and  in  the  apostolic  epistles." 
This  neglect  and,  indeed,  opposition  to  the 
theological  teachings  of  the  apostles  are  due, 
Dr.  Hall  believes,  to  the  "  modern  advances 
and  reconstructions  in  philosophy,"  to  the 
erroneous  identification  of  the  apostolic  the- 
ology "  with  the  ponderous  scholastic  systems 
built  upon  it,"  and  to  "  the  growth  of  the  historical  method  of  Bib- 
lical study ;  whereby  the  accent  becomes  more  and  more  concen- 
trated on  the  narrative  of  the  first  three  gospels,  including  the 
teachings  and  the  idealistic  example  of  Jesus  as  constituting  the 
essence  of  the  Christian  religion." 

The  modern  search  for  the  essence  of  Christianity,  says  the 
writer,  has  developed  the  resistance  of  the  apostolic  theology,  es- 
pecially the  theology  of  St.  Paul.     In  comment  he  adds  : 

"The  effects  of  this  are  already  appearing  in  the  impoverished 
religious  values  of  the  sermons  produced  by  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  preachers,  and  the  deplorable  decline  of  spiritual  life  and 
knowledge  in  many  churches.  Results  open  to  observation  show 
that  the  movement  to  simplify  the  Christian  essence  by  discarding 
the  theology  of  St.  Paul  easily  carries  the  teaching  of  the  Chris- 
tian pulpit  to  a  position  where,  for  those  who  submit  to  that  teach- 
ing, the  characteristic  experiences  ot  the  Christian  life  become 
practically  impossible.  The  Christian  sense  of  sin  ;  Christian 
penitence  at  the  foot  of  the  cross;  Christian  faith  in  an  atoning 
Savior;  Christian  peace  with  God  througli  the  mediation  of  Jesus 
Christ — these  and  other  experiences,  which  were  the  very  life  of 
apostles  and  of  apostolic  souls,  fade  from  the  view  of  the  ministry, 
have  no  meaning  for  the  younger  generation." 

Concerning  the  present  tendency  to  set  the  whole  accent  of  Bib- 
lical study  upon  the  historical  as  contrasted  witli  the  metaphysical 
view  of  Christ,  the  writer  sounds  a  warning  against  the  danger  of 
the  historical  method  becoming  itself  unhistorical,  and  in  seeking 
to  represent  the  Jesus  of  history  to  "  misrepresent  and  conceal  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world."     He  continues  : 

"  At  his  moment  we  are  experiencing  the  incidental  disadvantage 
of  beneficent  reaction.  As  formerly  the  metaphysical  forced  aside 
the  historical  and  developed  the  excesses  of  speculative  ortho- 
doxy, so  now  the  historical,  focusing  its  light  upon  the  narrative, 
throws  into  shadow  the  Christ  of  the  apostolic  consciousness,  the 
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"  The  unsatisfactoriness  of  the  present 
teaching,  which  leaves  us  only  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, is  becoming  more  apparent  from  day  to 
day,"  he  says. 


mysteries  of  His  person,  the  majesty  of  His 
work,  the  metaphysic  of  Christian  experience, 
and  leaves  us  only  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  His  life, 
purpose,  example,  and  words.  This,  we  are 
told,  is  the  essence  of  Christianity  ;  this,  and 
this  only,  must  be  the  organizing  principle  of 
that  new  reinterpretation  of  the  idea  of  the 
Church  for  which  many,  dissatisfied  with  the 
Protestant  status  quo,  are  anxiously  looking. 
But,  so  far  from  the  general  consciousness  of 
the  devout  Church  accepting  this  reactionary 
dictum,  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  the  present 
teaching,  which  leaves  us  only  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth, is  becoming  more  apparent  from  day 
to  day.  It  is  not  a  large  enough  teaching  to 
take  the  place  of  the  majestic  conceptions  of 
the  scholastic  theology,  much  less  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  theological  outlook  of  St.  Paul. 
We  may  dissent  from  many  things  urged  by 
the  divines  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  nevertheless  they  saw  things  on  a 
grand  scale.  The  Christianity  they  taught 
was  one  that  could  fill  the  horizon  of  an  in- 
tellectual age  and  could  inspire  the  awe- 
stricken  devotion  of  souls  like  Milton  and 
Zinzendorf  and  Doddridge  and  Toplady  and 
the  Wesleys.  The  historical  reaction  from 
metaphysical  conceptions  of  Christ  leaves  us 
indeed  an  admirable  practical  discipline,  but 
it  cuts  the  wings  of  the  soul  and  reduces  the 
scale  and  measure  of  its  thinking.  It  can  not 
meet  the  craving  of  the  human  spirit,  which 
knows  but  too  well  those  hours  when  the 
metaphysical  is  the  only  outlet  to  the  pent- 
up  sense  of  infinity.  It  can  not  produce  the 
type  of  character  which  has  been  the  glory 
of  every  Christian  age,  character  steeped  in 
metaphysical  conceptions  of  God  in  Christ, 
of  Christ  in  the  soul  of  man,  of  man  absolved 
by  the  sacrificial  love,  transfigured  by  the  re- 
generating grace  of  the  incarnate  God.  It 
can  not  grapple  with  the  problems  of  the  Christianization  of  the 
world,  in  lands  where  the  historical  counts  for  little,  and  where  he 
only  has  power  who  bears  the  message  of  life  in  terms  of  its  phil- 
osophical equivalents." 


RELIGION    IN    FICTION. 

"\  X  THEN  the  roll  of  the  prophets  of  the  nineteenth  century  is 
^  *  made  up,  says  The  Co7igregationalist  (Boston),  there  will 
be  a  place  upon  it  for  the  name  of  the  late  George  Macdonald. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Dawson,  in  his  new  volume,  "The  Makers  of  English 
Fiction,"  allots  to  Macdonald  the  foremost  place  among  the  three 
or  four  names  which  stand  for  high  achievement  in  the  field  of  the 
rehgious  novel. 

With  him  he  mentions  J.  H.  Shorthouse,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward, 
Olive  Schreiner,  and  Mark  Rutherford.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
he  does  not  include  Kingsley.  Mr.  Dawson  explains  the  promi- 
nence of  the  religious  novel  in  English  fiction  by  a  reminder  that 
"all  the  great  causes  which  have  most  powerfully  moved  the 
English  mind  have  been  in  essence  religious  causes."  Through 
this  medium  of  expression,  he  asserts,  George  Macdonald's 
influence  in  contemporary  religious  thought  has  been  much 
greater  than  the  present  generation  is  aware.  The  pivot  of  Mac- 
donald's entire  theological  system,  we  are  told,  is  the  Fatherhood 
of  God,  with  its  logical  corollaries  of  human  perfectibiUty  and 
universal  restoration.     We  read  further: 

"In  his  own  way  he  has  uttered  in  fiction  the  message  which 
Maurice  uttered  in  theology,  and  Tennyson  and  Browning  in 
poetry. 

He  nowhere  minimizes  sin,  but  he  everywhere  teaches  that 
evil  can  not  last  forever.  Eternal  sin  enduring  in  the  presence  of 
eternal  holiness  is  to  him    unthinkable.     Somewhere,  sometime 
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love  will  be  supreme;  an     of  all  the  souls  which  God  has  made,      and   the  spiritual   experiences   of    Maggie   Tulliver.     Yet   in    the 

not  one  will  be  lost,  or  strict  sense  of  the  term  not  one  of  these  writers  has  produced  a 

religious  novel." 

" '  Cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void,  

When  He  hath  made  the  pile  complete. 

"  He  once  said  characteristically  that  when  Protestantism  revised 
the  Eschatology  of  Rome  it  eliminated  the  wrong  thing;  it  should 

have     retained 
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THE  LATE  GEORGE  MACDONALD. 

"  He  nowhere  minimizes  sin,  but  he  everywhere  teaches 
tliiit  evil  can  not  last  forever." 


purgatory  and 
left  out  hell. 
With  the  relig- 
ious value  of 
these  conclu- 
sions the  critic 
of  fiction  has 
nothing  to  do: 
all  that  he  has 
to  do  is  to  ob- 
serve the  meth- 
od of  their  ex- 
pression, and 
how  far  they 
have  or  have 
not  served  the 
purposes  of  im- 
aginative art. 
It  may  be  at 
once  replied 
that  in  George 
M  acdonald's 
writings  these 
conceptions 
have,  at  all 
events,  not  hin- 
dered the  free- 
dom of  his  art. 
They  are  so 
much  a  part  of 
himself  that  it 
is  as  natural  for 
him  to  write  of 

dour  Scots  Calvinists  trying  to  shed  their  ancestral  creed  as  it  is 

for  Kipling  to  write  of  soldiers  and  machinery." 

As  indicative  of  the  general  spirit  of  Macdonald's  teaching,  Mr. 
Dawson  quotes  the  following  passages  from  "  Robert  Falconer" : 

"  One  thing  is  clear  to  me,  that  no  indulgence  of  passion  destroys 
the  spiritual  nature  so  much  as  respectable  .selfishness." 

"They  are  in  God's  hands,"  he  says  of  fallen  women;  "He 
hasn't  done  with  them  yet.  Shall  it  take  less  time  to  make  a  wom- 
an than  to  make  a  world.''  Is  not  the  woman  the  greater?  She 
may  have  her  ages  of  chaos,  her  centuries  of  crawling  slime,  yet 
rise  a  woman  at  last." 

"  Did  you  ever  observe  that  there  is  not  one  word  about  the  vices 
of  the  poor  in  the  15ible  from  beginning  to  end.''" 

"  lUit  they  have  their  vices.''" 

"  Undubitably.  I  am  only  stating  a  fact.  The  Bible  is  full 
enough  of  the  vices  of  the  rich.     I  make  no  comment." 

Of  a  poor,  gin-sodden  woman  with  a  smiling  child  in  her  arms, 
he  says : 

"A  child,  fresh  from  God,  finds  its  heaven  where  no  one  else 
would.  The  devil  could  drive  woman  out  of  Paradise;  but  the 
devil  himself  can  not  drive  Paradise  out  of  a  woman." 

Mr.  Dawson  defines  a  religious  novel  as  one  "  in  which  the  faculty 
of  creative  imagination  is  definitely  devoted  and  in  some  instances 
subordinated  to  the  exposition  of  religious  ideas."  We  read  fur- 
ther : 

"Thackeray,  as  we  have  seen,  has  many  passages  touched  with 
the  purest  spirit  of  piety  ;  Dickens,  with  a  much  slenderer  sense  of 
religion,  nevertheless  attempts  its  exposition:  Kingsley  writes  al- 
ways with  distinct  religious  aim.  There  are  passages  in  both 
Charlotte  IJrontd  and  Cleorge  Kliot  which  might  have  been  written 
by  some  passionate  poet  of  religious  ideas,  some  St.  Catherine  or 
St.  Theresa— notably  the  noble  close  of  Villette,'  the  preface  to 
*  Middlennirch,'  the  sermon  of  Dinah  Morris  on  the  village  green. 


WHAT  THE   NEGRO   CALLS    RELIGION. 

V  I \TD  emotional  experience  rather  than  ethical  development 
is  what  the  negro  seeks  at  present  in  religion,  says  Prof. 
Fred.  M.  Davenport,  of  Hamilton  College,  in  an  interesting  article 
in  The  Couteiiiporary  ReiHau  (London).  "To  be  mad  with  super- 
natural joy,"  he  remarks,  "  is  with  the  negro  the  great  test  of  .su- 
pernatural presence."  He  asks  us  to  consider,  however,  the  fact 
that"  the  old  slave  system  of  the  Southland  snatched  the  ancestors 
of  this  race  from  savagery  only  one  or  two  hundred  years  ago," 
and  that  "a  century  or  two  is  not  long  in  the  social  evolution  of 
any  people,  especially  one  whose  early  abode  was  in  the  African 
jungle  beneath  a  tropical  sun."  And  the  sub.sequent  presentation 
of  a  formerly  fighting,  nomadic  people,  with  turbulent  imagination, 
twisted  with  superstition,  does  not  suggest  a  fertile  soil  for  the 
swift  development  of  ethics.  On  the  other  hand,  the  intrinsic  no- 
bility of  the  race  as  manifested  in  its  original  and  beautiful  music, 
is  insisted  upon. 

Even  the  wildest  religious  emotion  is  apt  to  be  a  vivid  rather 
than  a  profound  experience.  An  excellent  illustration  of  this  is 
furnished  by  an  experience  of  the  writer's  in  Northern  Georgia. 
He  says  : 

"  I  once  spent  an  evening  listening,  with  a  couple  of  friends,  to 
an  old  darky's  account  of  his  conversion.  .  .  .  He  had  reached 
the  chmax  of  the  recital,  was  in  a  considerable  state  of  ecstasy, 
and  was  very  anxiously  seeking  to  impress  us  all  with  his  spiritual 
experience,  when  suddenly  his  dog  began  barking  furiously  just 
behind  him  and  utterly  broke  the  continuity  of  his  thought  and  of 
his  speech.  I  think  no  one  of  us  will  ever  forget  the  dash  of  sav- 
agery that  came  into  his  face  as  he  turned  with  flashing  eye  and 
foaming  lip  upon  that  canine  intruder.  It  was  a  startling  transi- 
tion, revealing  the  crater  of  primitive  passion  just  underneath  the 
crust  of  religious  culture  and  nurture." 

Religion  was  in  fact  to  this  man  pure  emotional  expression,  eas- 
ily side-tracked  from  joy  to  rage.  Professor  Davenport  finds  "  a 
few  of  the  primitive  phenomena  which  particularly  distinguish  the 
religion  of  the  negro  so  interesting  as  to  warrant  our  observing 
them  more  closely."  And  it  is  worth  noting  that  they  are  all  along 
the  line  of  a  religion  without  mental  foundation,  without  coherent 
relationship  between  thought  and  deed.  Of  this  physical  exhil- 
aration, the  manifestation  of  which  others  besides  the  negroes 
have  often  characterized  as  religion,  there  are  three  usual  form  •  of 
expression,  the  rhythm,  the  shout,  the  "  falling-out."  Says  Pro- 
fessor Davenport : 

"High  feeling,  discharging  itself  in  muscular  action  and  di.s- 
charging  itself  rhythmically,  is  everywhere  a  spontaneous  manifes- 
tation of  children  and  child  races.  If  this  feeling  discharges  itself 
through  the  muscles  of  the  throat,  we  have  the  shout.  If  through 
the  feet  we  have  the  dance.  The  sacred  dance  is,  of  course,  not 
.so  common  among  the  negroes  as  among  the  Indians.  But  it  is 
quite  common. 

Altho  I'rofessor  Davenport  characterizes  religion  as  the  most 
prominent  activity  of  the  negro  race,  he  goes  on  to  explain  that  he 
means  religion  of  a  certain  type,  "which  can  only  be  understood 
when  viewed  historically  and  in  the  light  of  the  mental  develop- 
ment which  these  people  have  obtained." 

An  interesting  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  the  negro's  mind 
is  open  to  superficial  impressions  without  the  capacity  of  assimi- 
lation is  shown  in  the  following  quotation  from  a  recent  is.sue  of 
a  Southern  paper,  published  over  a  negro  bishop's  signature  : 

"  But  through  His  death  and  resurrection  we  may  commit  sins  of 
lying,  stealing.  Sabbath-breaking,  getting  drunk,  gambling,  mur- 
dering, .  .  .  and  every  species  of  villainy,  and  then  come  to  God 
through  our  resurrected  Christ  and  enter  heaven  in  the  end." 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT. 


THE   VON    BUELOW    MYSTERY. 

AS  witty  as  Heine,  says  a  London  paper,  and  as  sententious  as 
La  Fontaine,  are  tiie  utterances  witii  which  Prince  von  Bue- 
low,  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire,  has  recently  been  regaling 
the  Parisian  papers,  but  with  regard  to  his  sincerity  some  differ. 
What  none  denies  is  that,  like  the  oration  of  Nestor,  sweeter  than 
honey  flows  the  tide  of  speech,  and  as  with  that  Homeric  orator,  too, 
more  meaning  is  sought  in  his  words  than  appears  on  the  surface. 
In  the  conversations  or  interviews  reported  by  representatives  of 
the  Paris  press  in  the  columns  of  their  journals,  the  Chancellor  is 
reported  to  have  disclaimed  all  selfish  or  ambitious  schemes  on 
the  part  of  Germany  in  the  Morocco  dispute. 
"We  claim  no  special  advantages,  territorial 
or  otherwise,"  he  declares,  and  insinuates  that 
Delcass^  was  at  the  root  of  the  whole  diffi- 
culty. And  as  for  the  Russo-German  flirta- 
tion, recently  referred  to  in  these  columns,  he 
believes  "it  can  only  be  agreeable  to  France 
to  see  Russia  on  good  terms  with  us,"  just  as 
"  we  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  friendship 
existing  between  France  and  Italy." 

In  speaking  to  the  representative  of  the 
Temps,  his  words  are  full  of  the  same  suave 
and  optimistic  geniality  as  he  discusses  the 
relations  of  Germany,  France,  and  England. 
He  scouts  as  absurd  the  idea  of  war  between 
Germany  and  England.  To  quote  the  words 
of  the  Chancellor; 

"  If  there  are  prejudices  which  separate 
Germany  and  England,  these,  I  repeat,  will 
eventually  disappear,  and  France  can  help  to 
dissipate  them.  Allow  me  to  add  that  we 
Germans  have  the  example  of  France  to 
prove  that  it  is  always  possible  to  effect  a  rec- 
onciliation with  Britain.  .  .  .  German  public 
opinion  will  enter  into  these  feelings  as  soon 
as  it  is  assured  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
idea  of  creating  a  void  around  us  {i.e.,  isolating  Germany],  which 
is  considered  among  nations,  as  among  individuals,  an  unfair 
proceeding." 

The  London  Times  is  not  inclined  to  take  very  seriously  the 
words  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire  poured  into 
the  ears  of  representatives  of  the  Paris  Tetups  and  Petit  Parisien, 
and  comments  on  them  in  a  vein  worthy  of  Prince  von  Buelow 
himself,  as  follows : 

"No  critic  with  the  slightest  literary  sense  would  dream,  we 
need  hardly  say,  of  applying  to  airy  trifles  of  this  order  the  rigid 
canons  of  interpretation  by  which  we  are  accustomed  to  construe 
solemn  state  papers  or  grave  official  statements.  Misconception 
of  that  kind  would  be  fatal  not  merely  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
Chancellor's  wit  and  humor,  but  to  the  apprehension  of  his  true 
meaning.  The  causeries  abound  in  more  or  less  audacious  re- 
arrangements of  history,  and  of  very  recent  history,  too;  but  the 
boldness  with  which  they  are  made  is  itself  one  of  the  charms  of 
these  little  masterpieces.  It  would  be  worse  than  brutal,  it  would 
be  positively  stupid,  to  try  these  brilliant  flights  of  fancy  by  the 
cold,  hard  standard  of  fact.  That  we  reserve  for  the  artist's  next 
performance  on  the  diplomatic  kettledrums.  To-day  he  has  thrust 
that  coarse  and  noisy  instrument — with  which  he  is  never  quite 
successful — aside,  and  he  pipes  in  quite  idyllic  tones  on  the  flute 
— we  had  almost  said  upon  the  piccolo— to  'la  belle  France.'  " 

His  remarks  have  indeed  been  received  with  coldness,  or  ridi- 
cule, by  a  large  section  of  the  French  press.  Even  the  greater 
German  newspapers  are  silent  or  speak  as  if  Prince  von  Buelow 
was  not  expressing  the  sentiments  of  his  countrymen.  The  Echo 
de  Paris  is  absolutely  virulent  in  its  comments,  and  says: 

"  It  seems  as  if  Prince  Buelow  has  made  to  a  representative  of 


CHANCELLOR   VON    BUELOW, 

Who  has  been  speculating  on  the  future  rela- 
tions of  Germany,  France  and  Russia. 


the  Petit  Parisien  certain  proposals  which  sound  like  an  urgent 
and  eloquent  appeal  for  international  concord.  .  .  .  By  what  mir- 
acle have  the  serpents  of  yesterday  become  changed  into  lambs? 
And  why  does  the  shepherd  of  the  German  flock  play  upon  his 
pipe  such  airs  ot  idyllic  sweetness.''" 

The  Action  (Paris)  answers  tiiis  question  by  saying  that  Mr. 
Delcassewas  the  cause  of  all  Germany's  apparent  "brutality  "  and 
accepts  the  Prince's  words  as  sincere.     To  quote  :  ' 

"An  important  detail  in  the  history  of  our  foreign  relations 
seems  to  be  fixed  by  the  testimony  of  Prince  Buelow  himself,  and 
that  is  the  criminal  megalomania  of  Mr.  Delcass^  .  .  .  which 
aimed  at  turning  against  Germany  the  force  of  conventions  con- 
cerning which  she  had  never  been  consulted." 

The  Matin  (Paris)  takes  up  indirectly  the  defense  of  Delcassd 
against  the  insinuations  of  the  Chancellor. 
T\\Q  Journal  des  DSats  (P2i.r\?,),  vi\\\\&  it  ad- 
mits that  Delcassd  managed  the  Morocco 
affair  in  a  manner  gratuitously  offensive  to 
Germany,  adds  that  the  Chancellor  has  not 
done  right  in  confounding  France's  general 
foreign  policy  with  the  one  mistake  made  by 
the  ex-Foreign  Minister  of  France.  The 
Presse  (Paris)  comes  out  very  bluntly  with 
a  charge  of  what  a  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Times  calls  "  the  mixture  of  naivete  and 
cunning  that  characterizes  latter-day  German 
diplomacy."     It  says: 

"If  we  were  permitted  to  judge  people  by 
their  demeanor,  and  to  trust  solely  to  appear- 
ances, we  should  certainly  think  that  Mr. 
Buelow,  the 'Prince  von  Buelow,'  as  he  is 
entitled  since  his  Morocco  triumph,  is  an 
exceedingly  honest  negotiator,  who  wishes 
us  all  the  good  in  the  world,  on  condition  that 
we  throw  ourselves  into  his  arms;  and  he  is 
willing  some  day,  if  only  we  walk  in  step 
with  him,  to  return  to  us  the  keys  of  Alsace 
Lorraine. 

"  Unfortunately,    nothing   is    farther  from 
the  truth  than  this.     Prince  von  Buelow  in 
a    few   phrases  that    mean    nothing,    makes 
promises  that  promise  nothing,  speaks  of  hopes  in  the  future  with- 
out offering  anything  in  the  present.     In  short,  he  asks  the  friend- 
ship of  France  without  proposing  anything  in  return  for  it. 

"  And  still  the  great  and  only  important  question  stands  unan- 
swered, namely,  'Is  P>ance  going  to  be  the  ally  of  England  or  of 
Germany  ? '  " 

The  Figaro  (Paris),  however,  suspects  that  "  Prince  von  Buelow 
wishes  France  to  be  the  dove  that  bears  the  olive-branch  of  peace 
between  England  and  Germany."     And  it  adds: 

"This  is  a  very  flattering  proposal.  France  is  to  help  England 
and  Germany  to  sit  down  in  harmony  at  a  feast  where  each  will 
take  her  fill  of  power  and  wealth.  A  very  fine  sight  indeed  ;  as  a 
man  said  the  other  day, 'Come  with  me  to  Tortoni's  to-morrow  and 
I  will  show  you  how  they  enjoy  the  ices  there  !  '  " 

Another  French  paper  credits  the  Chancellor  with  sincerity. 
William  II.  has  had  good  cards  in  his  hand,  but  has  played  them 
badly,  says  the  Eclair  (Paris);  "Prince  von  Buelow  has  under- 
stood that  everything  was  to  be  begun  over  again,  and  he  is  striving 
to  repair  the  blunder  of  his  master." 

That  the  time  is  not  r\^e  ior  2i  smc&re  rapprochement  htiwetn 
France  and  Germany  is  maintained  by  the  Vossische  Zeitung  (Btr- 
lin),  which  adds : 

"  This,  however,  is  no  reason  why  we  should  abandon  the  hope 
that  tlie  healing  power  of  time  will  gradually  prevail,  and  sooner 
or  later  the  pre.sent  lukewarmness  of  P>ance  in  the  interest  of 
peace  will  be  changed  to  a  friendly  feeling  toward  Germany." 

This  is  reserved  enough,  but  the  majority  of  German  papers 
pass  over  the  matter  in  silence  or  such  guarded  remarks  as  that  of 
the  Deutsche  Freie  Presse  (Berlin),  which  says,  "It  is  to  be  hoped 
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that  Prince  von  Buelow  will  always  declare  his  intentions  frankly 
— and  that  not  only  to  French  interviewers."  Germatiia  (Berlin) 
thinks  that  von  Buelow's  talk  of  a  German-Franco-Russian  alli- 
ance is  a  dream  of  the  future,  that  need  not  occupy  the  thoughts 
of  Germany  for  the  present.  "We  shall  be  quite  satisfied  so  long 
as  the  clamor  of  Chauvinism  does  not  so  far  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  world  as  to  make  such  dreams  impossible." — Trafislations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


ADMINISTRATIVE   SCANDALS   IN   THE   TWO 

KONGOS. 

SOME  time  ago  Mr.  E.  D.  Morel  published  a  book  which  con- 
tained an  account  of  the  atrocities  practised  by  Belgian  offi- 
cials in  the  administration  of  the  Kongo  Free  State,  a  personal, 
not  a  national  colony,  for  it  belongs,  not  to  Belgium,  but  to  Leo- 
pold, King  of  that  country.  Recently  a  commission  was  sent  to  the 
Free  State  by  an  influential  English  association.    The  commission 


THE  KONGO  RUBBER   FETISH. 

So  long  as  the  present  system  of  obtaining  rubber  prevails  the  Kongo  Fetish 
will  e.xact  its  toll  of  skulls.  —  Westminster  Gazette  (London) . 

has  published  their  report,  which  has  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through 
England.  A  contributor  to  the  columns  of  the  London  Review 
of  Reviews  avers : 

"The  highest  official  in  the  Kongo,  the  man  who  corresponds 
in  Africa  to  Lord  Curzon  in  India,  was  no  sooner  placed  in  pos- 
session of  the  conclusions  of  the  Commission  than  the  appalling 
significance  of  their  indictment  convinced  him  that  the  game  was 
up,  and  he  went  into  his  room  and  cut  his  throat.  I  was  amazed 
on  returning  to  liLurope  to  find  how  little  the  significance  of  this 
suicide  was  appreciated.  A  paragraph  in  the  newspaper  announced 
the  suicide  of  a  Kongo  official.  None  of  those  who  read  that  par- 
agraph could  realize  the  fact  that  that  suicide  had  the  same  signifi- 
cance to  the  Kongo  that  the  suicide,  let  us  say,  of  Lord  Milner 
would  have  had  if  it  had  taken  place  immediately  on  receiving  the 
conclusions  of  a  royal  commission  sent  out  to  report  upon  his  ad- 
ministration in  South  Africa." 

The  Fall  Mall  Gazette  (London)  speaks  of  the  "detailed  list  of 
blood-curdling  murders  and  outrages  "  given  in  the  report.  "  The 
dark  doings  of  Belgian  traders  and  the  laxity  of  Belgian  official- 
dom "  are  clearly  brought  to  light,  declares  The  Westminster  Ga- 
zette, and  it  adds,  "There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  cruelties  and 
injustice  associated  with  this  portion  of  the  dark  continent."  Mr. 
J.  II.  Harris,  for  many  years  a  resident  in  the  Kongo  Free  State, 
says  in  an  address  reported  in  the  London  Daily  News  : 

**  Who  is  responsible  to-day?    It  is  the  King  of  the  Belgians— 


not  Belgium — and  it  is  impossible  that  he  can  be  ignorant  of  what 
is  going  on.  If  King  Leopold  ignores  his  duty  and  the  tide  rising 
against  him  in  this  country,  the  United  States,  and  Europe,  then 
the  consequence  to  him  will  be  disastrous." 

The  same  gentleman  said  to  Mr.  Stead,  as  reported  in  the  Lon- 
don Review  of  Reviews  : 

"If  King  Leopold  were  to  take  no  action,  but  to  allow  the  whole 
infernal  business  to  proceed  unchecked,  then  I  think  any  interna- 
tional tribunal  which  had  powers  of  a  criminal  court,  would,  upon 
the  evidence  of  the  Commission  alone,  send  those  responsible  to 
the  gallows." 

The  Kongos,  both  French  and  Belgian,  seem  to  be  unfortunate 
in  their  administration.  The  French  Minister  of  the  Colonies, 
Mr.  Clementel,  has  just  received  the  report  of  Count  de  Brazza, 
upon  the  alleged  atrocities  which  have  taken  place  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  Emile  Gentil,  Colonial  Administrator  of  the  French 
Kongo,  which  lies  to  the  west,  as  the  Belgian  Kongo  lies  to  the  east 
of  the  great  river  so  named.  The  Vossische  Zeitiiitg  (\S^xX\Vi)  di&- 
clares  that  the  Kongo  colonial  scandals  are  the  topic  of  the  day  in 
Paris,  and  gives  the  following  details  of  Gentil's  barbarity  : 

"  It  is  said  that  when  the  men  of  a  village  fled  to  the  woods  in 
order  to  escape  compulsory  service,  the  authorities  took  captive 
the  women  and  children,  and  locked  them  up  in  a  room,  where 
they  were  left  to  perish  of  hunger  and  thirst,  being  subjected  in 
the  mean  while  to  the  outrages  of  the  black  soldiers.  Gentil 
caused  a  negro  who  was  suspected  of  having  stolen  a  rifle  cartridge 
to  be  flogged  to  death  with  a  rhinoceros-hide  whip.  This  man's 
innocence  subsequently  came  to  light.  A  woman ,  whom  Gentil  did 
not  find  sufficiently  submissive,  was  first  scourged  and  then  hung 
up  by  the  feet  till  she  died." 

Mr.  Roanet,  Deputy  for  Paris,  in  his  journal  Humaniti  (Paris) 
accuses  Gentil  of  murder  and  oppressive  taxation.  He  says  that 
Gentil's  instructions  to  his  subordinates  concerningthe  necessity 
of  increasing  the  imports  "set  a  premium  on  brigandage."  In- 
numerable instances  of  Gentil's  alleged  cruelty,  injustice,  and 
extortion  are  cited  in  the  French  press  from  the  evidence  of  those 
who  furnished  Count  de  Brazza  with  materials  for  his  hitherto  un- 
published report — all  being  of  much  the  same  character  as  those 
related  above.  But  the  opinion  of  the  French  editors  is  somewhat 
divided.  The  Z/<^^r// (Paris)  represents  Gentil  to  be  the  object 
of  calumny,  and  boldly  declares : 

"The  kindness  of  Mr.  Gentil  toward  the  natives  rendered  him 
the  object  of  dislike  among  Kongolays  of  influence.  H  is  anxiety  to 
purge  the  colony  of  all  foreign  elements  and  especially  of  Belgian 
immigrants,  and  his  projected  French  railroad  which  would  hurt 
the  interests  of  people  in  the  neighborhood,  are  amply  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  campaign  against  the  Commissary-General  of  the 
Kongo." 

The  Figaro  (Paris)  is  cautious  and  conservative.     It  says: 

"  It  would  be  much  better  if  people  were  to  be  more  cautious  and 
circumspect  in  denouncing  this  or  that  as  a  scandal.  They  would 
be  far  wiser  if  they  sought  to  find  a  remedy  against  the  repetition 
of  those  mistakes  which  we  are  obliged  to  admit,  but  which,  unless 
the  contrary  be  proved,  we  must  consider  exceptional." 

This  end  will  be  served,  says  the  Revue  Diplomatique  {Vaus)  by 
just  such  commissions  as  that  of  which  the  late  Count  de  Brazza 
has  submitted  his  report  to  Mr.  Clementel.     To  quote: 

"The  Brazza  Commission  will  possibly  bring  about  some  happy 
modifications  in  our  colonial  system.  Mr.  Clementel  will  learn 
many  valuable  lessons  from  it ;  .  .  .  and  altho  such  investigations 
draw  heavily  upon  the  public  treasury,  they  are  none  the  less  oblig- 
atory as  serving  to  put  an  end  to  acts  of  cruelty  which  all  France 
deplores  and  condemns." 

A  French  Kongolay  does  not  deny  that  the  atrocities  alleged 
above  prevail  to  some  degree  in  the  French  Kongo,  but  he  adds  : 

**  To  consider  Mr.  Gentil  responsible  for  certain  misdeeds  of  his 
subordinates  is  as  ridiculous  as  to  call  the  President  of  the  repub- 
lic to  account  for  the  outrages  of  Parisian  roughs." — Translations 
made  for  THE  LITERARY  Digest. 
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THE    MEAT-FAMINE    IN    GERMANY. 

GERMANY  is  suffering  from  a  meat-famine,  and  pork  is  sell- 
ing at  a  mark,  24  cents,  a  pound — a  rise  of  7, '4  cents  above 
last  winter's  price.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Podbielski,  is 
being  caricatured  and  abused  ;  Prince  von  Buelow  is  petitioned  by 
peers  and  people ;  and  Germany  finds  sausages,  according  to  the 
newspaper  cartoons,  a  delicacy  too  precious  to  buy.  The  policy 
of  Podbielski  in  putting  a  prohibitory  tariff  on  foreign  cattle  is 
blamed  by  some  people.  Several  noblemen  and  newspapers  are 
asserting  that  the  butchers  and  drovers  have  put  the  prices  up  by 
a  mutual  agreement,  or  trust,  and  are  taking  advantage  of  the  extra 
demand  for  home  cattle  occasioned  by  the  exclusion  of  foreign  pro- 
ducers to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines. 

According  to  tlie  Hamburger  Nachrichten,  the  National-Liberal 
Reichstag  Delegate  Held,  who  represents  a  rich  cattle-bearing  dis- 
trict, has  issued  a  statement  in  which  he  denies  that  there  is  any 
**  meat-famine  "  in  the  real  sense  of  the  term.  Swine  are  abundant, 
tlio  their  price  is  high  ])y  retail.     He  states: 

"  Consumers  will  some  day  find  out  who  are  the  persons  rightly 
to  blame  for  tlie  high  prices,  and  will  begin  an  agitation  against 
the  dealers,  who  artfully  control  the  market,  and  against  the  butch- 
ers, who  receive  prices  for  their  meat  which  are  not  warranted  by 
the  actual  condition  of  things.  The  price  of  pork  by  wholesale 
has  risen  to  the  amount  of  from  5  to  10  pfennigs  [i>^  cents  to  2>^ 
cents]  a  pound,  and  beef  2  pfennigs  [half  a  cent]  a  pound.  What 
right  has  the  butcher  to  advance  his  prices  of  the  former  30  pfen- 
nigs SjYz  cents]  and  of  the  latter  20  pfennigs  [5  cents]  a  pound.-"' 

Count  Schwerin-Lowitz  has  addressed  the  Chancellor  attributing 
the  famine  to  the  existence  of  a  ring  or  trust  composed  of  butch- 
ers and  drovers.  The  Allge7neine  Fleischer  Zeitung  {V)&x\m)^  the 
organ  of  the  meat  trade,  is  very  indignant  at  this  and  says : 

"  We  set  against  the  statement  of  Count  Schwerin  the  contradic- 
tion contained  in  the  statements  of  800  managers  of  slaughter- 
houses of  this  kingdom.  In  reply  to  the  direct  question  whether 
the  present  condition  of  things  resulted  from  the  existence  of  a 
ring  among  butchers  and  drovers,  without  exception  they  uttered 
an  unqualified  No." 

According  to  the  Norddeiitsche  Zeilung,  Count  Udo  Stolberg, 
member  of  the  Reichstag,  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  empire,  advocating  a  diminished  railway  tariff  for  the 
transport  of  live  stock.  This  would  benefit  the  consumer  without 
detracting  from  the  profit  of  the  producer.  The  Frankfurter  Zei- 
/ung\a.ys  all  the  blame  upon  the  high-tariff  measures  of  Minister 
of  Agriculture  Podbielski,  who  had,  moreover,  assured  the  Kaiser 
that  the  existence  of  a  ring  was  the  cause  of  the  rise  in  prices.  It 
intimates  that  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  ought  to  find  some  way 
out  of  the  difficulty.     To  quote  : 

"  Would  it  not  be  his  duty  in  this  case  to  provide  for  the  forma- 
tion of  some  organization,  which  should  direct  its  activities  to  the 
work  of  providing  meat  at  the  price  the  consumer  could  afford  to 
pay?  Ought  he  not  to  have  prosecuted  this  ring  with  relentless 
severity  ? " 

The  Social  Democrats  have  addressed  the  Government  by  a  pe- 
tition or  interpellation  begging  that  foreign  cattle  be  at  once  ad- 
mitted into  Germany.  The  Kreuzer  Zei'/i^ng  (BerVm),  the  organ 
of  the  Kaiser,  says  that  this  petition  was  a  mere  party  movement 
intended  to  harass  the  Government.     The  writer  says  : 

"That  the  Social  Democrats  brought  in  their  interpellation 
merely  for  the  sake  of  agitation  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  their 
spokesman,  Mr.  Gesetz,  had  no  expedient  to  propose  by  which  the 
rise  of  meat  prices,  vulgarly  called  the  meat  famine,  might  be 
abated.  The  proposed  revision  of  the  Trade  Treaties  and  the 
abolition  of  any  tariff  on  cattle  could  not  possibly  affect  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  things.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Government 
paid  no  attention  to  the  words  of  the  meat-famine  agitators.  .  .  . 
It  shows  wilful  blindness  in  these  men  when  they  refuse  to  see 
Ifaat  the  high  prices  are  likely  to  fall;  and  that  they  result  from  a 


cooperation  between  the  butchers  and  drovers  who  wish  to  gain  all 
the  profit  which  came  from  the  former  trade  in  foreign  cattle." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Association  of  Cattle-dealers  of  Witten- 
bcrg-on-the-Elbe  has  issued  a  protest  against  the  idea  that  the 
protective  tariff  on  imported  cattle  has  caused  the  famine.  They 
continue : 

"  We  are  of  an  entirely  different  opinion,  and  maintain  that  there 
is  no  meat-famine  in  Germany.     We  have  made  daily  observations 


ONE  MAN'S   FAMINE  IS   ANOTHER   MAN'S   FEAST. 

Podbielski,  the  swine-breeding  Minister  of  Agriculture,  grows  fat  while  the 
public  starves.  —  Walire  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 

while  on  our  business  journeys  and  find  that  cattle  and  swine  are 
plentiful." 

After  stating  that  the  tariff  has  excluded  the  cattle  plague,  they 
say :  "  We  do  not  advocate  the  abolition  of  the  present  restrictions, 
but  on  the  contrary  are  addressing  a  petition  to  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  that  no  foreign  cattle  be  admitted  into  the  country." — 
Tratislatio7is  made  for  The  Literary  Dfjest. 


IMPOSSIBILITY    OF    REVOLUTION     IN    RUSSIA. 

RUSSIA  is  ripe  neither  for  revolution  nor  for  a  constitutional 
government,  says  Alexandre  Ular  mLa  i'?^T/«^ (Paris).  Mr. 
Ular  is  an  authority  on  Russia,  a  country  he  knows  well,  and  in 
the  article  we  refer  to  he  gives  a  lucid  account  of  the  political 
opinion  of  the  people.  For,  as  he  says,  the  Russians  never  use  the 
word  "  nation  "  in  reference  to  themselves,  but  talk  of  the  people — a 
confederation  of  isolated  and  independent  mirs  or  communities- 
He  reports  an  interview  he  had  with  Plehve  a  few  weeks  before 
his  assassination,  which  resembles  the  interview  with  TrepofT 
quoted  in  these  columns  September  30.  By  this  notorious  official, 
who  had  sworn  to  the  Czar  to  put  down  all  revolutionary  move- 
ments in  two  years,  he  was  informed  that  all  such  movements  ori- 
ginated with  strangers — Poles,  Armenians,  Finns,  and  especially 
Jews.  Only  a  very  few  genuine  Russians,  socialists  and  constitu- 
tionalists, were  opposed  to  the  autocracy.  But  such  people,  add- 
ed the  Russian  minister,  have  no  influence  with  the  peasants,  who 
laugh  at  them,  knowing  that  they  are  advising  the  people  contrary 
to  the  general  interest.  When  reminded  that  the  propaganda  was 
extending,  Plehve  admitted  that  it  was  ;  but  this  was  through  for- 
eign or  Jewish  influence.  Outside  of  the  Jewish  race,  he  said, 
there  were  not  more  than  forty  thousand  people  in  Russia  who  de- 
sired a  constitutional  government.     The  peasant  believes  in  God, 
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and  consequently  in  ihe  Czar.  Politics  and  religion  are  one  and 
the  same  thing  to  him.  When  the  Russian  people  revolt,  it  is  not 
against  the  Government.     Said  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  further: 

"These  outbursts  of  insurrection  have  nothinii  to  do  witii  gov- 
ernmental action.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  CJovernnient  to  let  tlie  peas- 
ants alone,  as  the  peasants  desire.  The  authorities  strive  to  save 
the  peasantry  from  the  troubles  in  which  agitators  and  malcontents 
by  their  new  ideas  try  to  involve  tiiem.  liut  the  peasants  can  not 
be  brought  to  believe  that,  as  tlie  revolutionaries  repeatedly  tell 
them,  the  Government  is  the  cause  of  their  sufferings.  The  rioters 
have  no  political  end  in  view.  The  question  with  them  is  a  purely 
material  and  local  question.  The  organization  of  the  Empire  is 
something  concerning  which  they  know  nothing  and  care  nothing. 
Thev  never  criticize  or  blame  tiie  Government.  At  a  given  mo- 
ment, on  account  of  a  bad  harvest  or  some  such  reason,  they  find 
their  material  condition  insupportable,  yet  they  do  not  strike  at  the 
Government,  but  fall  upon  the  nearest  neighbor  who  is  in  better 
luck.  They  make  depredations  from  house  to  house,  but  it  never 
enters  their  heads  that  any  one  should  interpret  their  action  as  a 
demonstration  against  the  Government  or  as  a  political  or  revolu- 
tionary proceeding.  The  very  word  revolution  is  unintelligible 
to  them.  And  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  when  they  start  these 
riots  they  think  that  they  are  acting  in  conformity  with  the  will  of 
the  Czar.  Their  sole  complaint  is  that  their  sufferings  do  not 
come  to  the  ears  of  the  Czar.  Their  naivetd  is  such  that  they 
think  the  Czar  would  approve  of  their  violence  as  soon  as  he 
learned  of  their  distress." 

Plehve  went  on  to  say  that  a  revolution  in  Russia  is  impossible. 
"  Revolutions  are  produced  by  majorities,  and  the  majority  is  for 
us," />.,  the  Reactionists.  This  dictum  as  to  revolutionary  ma- 
jorities Mr.  Ular  stoutly  controverts,  but  admits  in  general  that 
IMehve  estimates  correctly  the  Russian  peasant's  political  temper 
and  attitude.  He  proceeds  to  investigate  the  causes  of  this  con- 
dition, which  he  attributes  first  of  all  to  the  muzhik's  narrow  politi- 
cal conceptions,  as  these  spring  largely  from  the  illiteracy  which 
the  Government  imposes  upon  him,  as  well  as  to  the  pernicious 
influence  of  the  Slavophil  party.  The  muzhik  he  declares  to  be 
absolutely  incapable  of  appreciating  parliamentarianism.  To 
quote  : 

"  The  members  of  a  mir,  a  commune,  or  village  government,  see 
nothing  in  a  change  of  regime  which  could  influence  tlie  conditions 
of  communal  life.  Tliis  is,  perhaps,  the  most  curious  fact  in  the 
political  psychology  of  the  muzhik.     Mis  interests  are  absolutely 


confined  to  his  commune,  and  do  not  lead  him  to  realize  that  he  is 
part  of  a  nation.  He  has  no  national  conscience.  He  has  no 
country,  but  belongs  only  to  a  commune  or  rather  to  a  district  in 
the  commune.  The  shrewd  policy  of  the  State  absolutely  forbids 
him  to  think  of  the  interests  ot  others.  The  law  of  the  Czar  has 
connected  him  with  a  certain  mir;  he  can  not  leave  it;  he  is  con- 
demned to  belong  to  it  forever.  The  local  law  in  each  mir  differs 
according  to  circumstances.  Any  union  between  mirs  is  out  of  the 
question.  Well  does  the  autocracy  understand  the  maxim,  divide 
<:/ ////yf'ivvz— divide  and  govern.  .  .  .  He  (the  peasant;  hasno  idea  of 
parliamentarianism  based  on  direct  suffrage,  with  responsible  min- 
isters as  an  executive.  ...  If  he  had  a  parliament,  it  would  be 
filled  with  members  for  the  most  part  illiterate,  who  would  treat 
the  Empire  as  a  village,  knowing  nothing  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
State,  and  voting  for  the  rejection  of  every  measure  which  seemed 
useless  from  a  village  point  of  view.  A  crushing  majority  of  those 
who  would  constitute  this  grotesque  company  would  adopt  through 
religious  atavism  the  views  of  any  minister  wiio  spoke  in  the  name 
of  the  Czar.     The  result  would  be  a  regime  of  sheer  stupidity." 

The  muzhik,  too.  is  sunk  deep  in  illiteracy.     As  Mr.  Ular  says: 

"The  two  mighty  springs  in  the  movement  of  Western  progress, 
universal  compulsory  education  and  the  press,  have  been  broken 
by  the  regime  dear  to  Plehve  '  in  the  interest  of  the  people';  in 
order  '  to  protect  them  against  perturbations  '  ;  to  guarantee  them 
'  tranquility  ';  and  to  permit  them  to  cultivate'  natural  ideas.'  One 
muzhik  in  twelve  knows  how  to  spell  out  a  few  words  ;  one  peasant 
woman  in  twenty-five  can  read  her  own  name;  one  child  in  twenty 
attends  school  occasionally  ;  one  in  ten  thousand  receives  the  most 
miserable  elements  of  primary  instruction.  A  newspaper  is  un- 
known  in  the  country." 

The  Slavopiiils  are  the  partizans  of  a  group  of  litt^iateurs  and 
politicians  who  support  the  views  of  the  moujik  on  an  intellectual 
basis.  They  denounce,  however,  the  centralization  of  government 
in  a  czar  and  a  bureaucracy.  They  are  individualists  and  believe 
in  Russia  as  it  existed  before  Peter  the  Great. 

The  peasant  idea  and  that  of  Slavophil,  if  ever  realized,  he  says 
in  conclusion,  would  be  neither  the  socialism  of  Marx  nor  the  au- 
tocracy of  the  present  time.  The  Czar  would  be  a  mere  symbol  of 
national  unity,  while  local  autonomy  would  prevail  everywhere. 
But  there  could  be  no  "  world  policy  "  for  Russia,  no  "  high  place 
in  the  council  of  the  Powers";  but  Russia  would  furnish  an  ex- 
ample of  government  which  would  "  crush  the  pride  of  Western 
barbarism." — Translation  viade/orUnK  Literary  Digest. 


A    LKiHTNING  CHANGE. 

NiCHoi.A.s,   THE   MuscoYiTK  Mauvki.    "  Doacl  frost,  tli.it  w.ir  turn.   I'll  give, 
'em  The  Hague  business  apiin.     Hurry  ii    with  tlie  dove  and  olive  branch  !" 

-  Punch  (London). 


THE    RETURN. 

Father— "What,  back  from  the  war  without  a  scratch?   .And  I- the  Cossacks 
have  crippled  me,  tlio  I  never  left  home  !" 

—  Simplicissitn us  (Munich). 


ECHOES   OF   THE   WAR. 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 


USEFUL   BOOKS  ON  JAPAN.* 

IV  the  Russo-Japanese  War  was  the  raison  d'etre  of  numerous  ackJitions 
to  the  literature  <)n  the  Empire  of  the  Czars,  it  was  even  more  pro- 
ductive of  books  (ieahng  with  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun.  Nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that,  altho  the  war  is  at  an  end,  interest  in  Japan  and  the  Jap- 
anese will  continue  unabated.  Apart  from  the  natural  desire  to  learn  more 
of  the  David  of  Russia's  Goliath,  it  is  evident  that  the  Far  East  is  des- 
tined to  figure  more  impressively  than  ever  before  in  the  economic  and 
political  life  of  the  world,  and  that,  in  whatever  events  transpire,  Japan 
will  be  preeminently  the  representative  of  the  Far  East.  Consequently 
we  may  expect  a  steady  flow  of  new  books  on  the  history,  life,  and  char- 
acteristics of  her  people  and  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  students 
of  this  subject.  It  may  also  be  safely  said  that  among  the  offerings  there 
will  be  a  growing  projjortion  of  treatises  l)y  Japanese  authorities  addressed 
to  P>nglish-speaking  readers.  This,  indeed,  has  been  the  most  striking 
and  mo.st  important  feature  of  the  output  of  the  past  few  months,  despite 
the  fact  that  works  of  foreign  authorship  are  greatly  superior  numerically 
to  those  by  native  writers. 

In  point  of  comprehensiveness  mention  first  must  be  made  of  Alfred 
Stead's  "Great  Japan,"  which  is  practically  what  his  earlier  "  Jay)an  t)y 
the  Japanese"  was  avowedly — a  compilation  from  Japanese  sources  of 
all  manner  of  facts  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  achievements,  aspira- 
tions, and  problems  of  Japan.  When  "  Japan  by  the  Japanese  "  appeared, 
a  year  ago,  it  was  rather  severely  handled  by  the  critics  who  found  no 
difficulty  in  pointing  out  errors  which  involved  gross  carelessness  on  its 
editor's  part.  But  it  was  generally  admitted,  in  the  words  of  The  Outlook, 
that  with  all  its  faults  the  work  was  "both  interesting  and  useful,  and  es- 
pecially so  in  the  direction  of  giving  an  idea  of  the  spirit  and  aspirations 
of  the  foremost  molders  of  public  opinion  in  the  island  kingdom."  Simi- 
larly, the  London  Times  finds  its  companion-volumc^if  the  term  be 
applicable — of  practical  helpfulness  to  the  seeker  after  knowledge,  even 
though  "readers  of  'Great  Japan'  will  look  in  vain  for  the  charm  and 
subtlety  of  interpretation  which  inform  the  pages  of  the  late  Mr.  Lafcadio 
Hearn"  and  tho  "the  chapters  dealing  with  what  we  may  call  spiritual 
and  ethical  Japan  .  .  .  are  less  suggestive  than  books  which  go  deeper 
and  bear  more  clearly  the  impress  of  a  single  penetrating  mind."  Mr. 
Stead's  purpose,  briefly,  is  to  exhibit  the  efficiency  attained  by  the  Jap- 
anese in  the  various  departments  of  life,  and  to  show  how  this  efficiency 
springs  from  the  "earnest,  thinking,  and  eminently  practical  patriotism 
of  the  people."  With  this  as  a  text  Lord  Rosebery  contributes  a  foreword 
which  is  a  scathing  denunciation  of  the  "inefficiency"  of  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen and  has  called  forth  considerable  comment,  favorable  and  other- 
wise, from  the  British  and  American  press. 

Three  books  that  indisputably  Vjear  "  the  impress  of  a  single  penetra- 
ting mind"  are  Baron  Suyematsu's  "1  lie  Risen  Sun,"  a  collection  of  the 
addresses,  articles,  and  letters  in  which  its  distinguished  author  has  sought 
to  interpret  to  the  Western  world  the  spirit  and  polity  of  Japan;  Dr. 
Nitobe's  "  Bushido:  The  Soul  of  Japan,"  a  new  edition  of  which  appeared 
not  long  ago  with  an  introduction  by  the  well-known  writer,  lecturer,  and 

♦  Great  Japan:  A  Study  of  National  Efficiency.    By  Alfred  Stead. 

With  a  foreword  by  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  K.G.     Cloth.    John  Lane 

Company.    500  pp. 
The  Risen  Sun.     By  Baron  Suycmatsu.     Cloth.     Price,  12s.  6d.  net. 

A.  Constable  &  Co. 
Bushido:    The  Soul  of  Japan.     By  Inazo  Nitobc.     Introduction  by 

William  Elliot  Griffis.    Tenth  revised  and  enlarged  edition.     Cloth. 

Pp.  203.    Price,  $1.25.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
The  Japanese  Spirit.     By  Okakura-Yoshisaburo.     Introduction  by 

George  Meredith.     Cloth.    Pp.127.    Price,  $1.00  net.     James  Pott 

&Co. 
Dai  Nippon.     By  Henry  Dyer.     Cloth.    Price,  $3. 50  net.     Chas.  Scrib- 

ner's  Sons. 
The  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun.    By  Gregoirc  de  Wollant.    Translated 

from  the  Rus.sian  bv  the  author,  with  the  assistance  of  Madame  de 

Wollant.    Cloth.    Pp.401.    The  Neale  Publishing  Co. 
Japan  To-day.     By  James  A.  B.  Scherer,  Ph.D.     Cloth.     Pp.  323. 

Price,  $1.50  net.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
Young   Japan.     By  James  A.   B.   Scherer,  Ph.D.     Cloth.     Pp.   328. 

Price,  $1.50  net.     J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
The  Far  East.    By  Archibald  Little.    Cloth.    Pp.  334.    Henry  Frowde. 
Christianity  in  Modern  Japan.     By  Ernest  W.  Clement,  Principal 

Duncan  Baptist  Academy,  Tokio.    Cloth.    Pp.  205.  American  Bap- 
tist Publication  Society. 
All  About  Japan.    By  Belle  M.  Brain.    Cloth.   Pp.  231.    Price,  $1.00 

net.    Fleming  H.  lievell  Co. 
From  the  Yalu  to  Port  Arthur:  An  Epitome  of  the  First  Period 

OF  the  Russo-Japanese  War.    By  Oliver  Ellsworth  Wood,  Lieut. - 

Colonel,    United    States   Artillery  (late   Military  Attache).     Cloth. 

Pp.  252.    Franklin  Hudson  Put)lishing  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
From  Tokio  through  Manchuria  with  the.  Japanese.    By  Louis  L. 

Seaman,  M.D.,  LL.B.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  U.  S.  V.     Cloth.    Pp. 

268.    Price,  $1.50  net.    D.  Api)leton  &  Co. 


traveler,  William  Elliot  Griffis;  and  Okakura-Yoshisaburo's  "The  Jap- 
anese Spirit."  Mr.  Okakura  is  a  lm)ther  of  the  author  of  "Ideals  of  the 
East"  and  his  little  volume  has  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  breadth, 
lucidity,  and  felicity  of  expression  which  gained  for  the  "Ideals"  su(  h  a 
wide  and  appreciative  audience  in  this  country.  The  Boston  Transcript 
echoes  the  opinion  of  George  Meredith,  who  has  penned  a  few  words  in 
introducing  Mr.  Okakura  to  his  readers,  that  the  treatment  is  so  compen- 
dious and  explicit  "as  to  enable  us  to  form  a  summary  of  much  that  has 
been  otherwise  partially  obscure,  so  that  we  gel  nearer  to  the  secret  of  this 
singular  race  than  we  have  had  the  chance  of  doing  before."  Lectures 
delivered  at  the  University  of  London  form  the  basis  of  the  work,  which 
seeks  to  provide  the  student  with  those  fundamental  data  necessary  to  the 
correct  understanding  of  Japanese  views  of  life.  This  is  likewise  the  pur- 
pose of  Dr.  Nitobe's  "Bushido,"  but  Mr.  Okakura  treats  the  subject  in 
a  very  dilTerent  vvay,  touching  on  such  diver.se  to|iics  as  the  history,  re- 
ligions, language,  literature,  climate,  and  topography  of  Japan  in  so  far 
as  these  affect  native  thought;  whereas  Dr.  Nitobe  focuses  attention  on 
the  evolution  and  influence  (A  that  unwritten  code  of  ethics  which,  at  first 
limited  in  operation  to  the  warrior-class,  the  samurai,  has  gradually  per- 
meated the  nation  until,  in  its  most  lirilliant  ex|)onenl's  opinion,  "without 
understanding  feudalism  and  Bushido,  the  moral  ideas  of  present  Japan 
are  a  sealed  volume."  The  virtues  which  it  is  declared  "Bu.shido"  in- 
culcates— rectitude,  courage,  benevolence,  politeness,  veracity,  sincerity, 
honor,  loyalty,  and  self-control — are  discussed  severally,  beauty  of  thought 
and  language  distinguishing  the  exposition  which  is  at  the  same  time  a 
s[)irited,  though  not  always  convincing,  defense  of  national  institutions. 

Mr.  Dyer's  "  Dai  Nippon"  is  of  an  altogether  different  order.  It  treats 
of  the  material  rather  than  the  spiritual  side  of  Japanese  life,  and  is 
largely  concerned  with  the  personages  and  events  of  the  transition  period. 
Of  this  period,  Mr.  Dyer  is  ])articularly  well  (jualificd  to  write,  by  reason 
of  his  residence  in  Japan  from  1872  to  1882  as  first  principal  of  the  Im- 
perial College  of  Engineering,  a  position  bringing  him  into  close  rela- 
tions with  the  leaders  of  those  years  of  travail,  and  with  many  young  men 
who  have  since  become  makers  of  Japan.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
infer  that  he  wholly  neglects  the  si)iritual,  or  that  his  survey  does  not  ex- 
tend to  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  Japan  of  to-day.  On  the  contrary, 
he  marshals  many  facts  frequently  overlooked  by  writers  on  twentieth- 
century  Japan,  but  essential  to  a  jiroper  appreciation  of  the  problems — 
social,  religious,  economic,  and  political — now  confronting  the  country, 
and,  as  the  New  York  Evening  Post  observes,  "most  of  the  abundant  sta- 
tistical data  are  drawn  from  official  sources,  and  arc  brought  fully  uf)  to 
the  date  of  publication."  The  Post,  it  might  be  added,  finds  Mr.  Dyer 
"untrustworthy  in  theories,"  and  The  Outlook  further  criticizes  his  work 
as  defective  from  the  literary  standpoint — "heavy  with  repetitions  not 
only  of  idea,  but  of  i)hrase;  its  diction  is  at  times  strangely  awkward  and 
at  times  imbued  with  the  flavor  of  the  'blue  book.'"  But  Post  and  Out- 
look agree  with  all  the  other  critical  reviews  we  have  seen  in  pronouncing 
"Dai  Nipjjon"  a  capable  introduction  to  the  more  detailed  studies  of 
such  authorities  as  Sir  E.  Satow,  G.  W.  Aston,  B.  H.  Chamberlain,  and 
Frank  Brinklcy. 

Far  less  informative,  but  of  an  easier  style  and  written  in  a  pleasantly 
personal  tone  which  brings  author  and  reader  into  friendly  relations,  is 
Gregoire  de  Wollant's  "The  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun."  A  book  about 
Japan  by  a  Russian  writer  is  something  of  a  novelty,  and  it  is  [jlcasing  to 
discover  that  Mr.  de  Wollant,  as  a  rule,  maintains  a  purely  objective  atti- 
tude. In  the  closing  chapters  the  vein  is  unquestionably  polemical,  the 
claim  being  advanced  that  the  recent  war  was  forced  upon  Russia  with- 
out provocation.  It  is  denied  that  Russia  in  any  sense  occu[)ied  or  in- 
tended to  occu])y  Korea,  that  .she  was  insincere  in  her  promises  to  evac- 
uate Manchuria,  and  that  her  presence  there  constituted  a  menace  to 
Japan.  "When  has  it  occurred,"  asks  Mr.  de  Wollant,  "that  an  insular 
power  of  such  force  as  Japan  was  in  danger  of  being  conquered  by  a  con- 
tinental j)ower?  A  genius  like  Napoleon  desisted  from  attacking  Eng- 
land, altho  he  had  one  of  the  most  powerful  armies  the  world  has  ever 
known  and  he  had  only  to  cross  the  Channel."  Fortunately,  as  has  just 
been  said,  the  partizan  discussion  of  recent  history  occupies  only  a  small 
portion  of  "The  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun,"  which  is  mainly  given  over  to 
an  account  of  the  author's  travels  thro  the  many  i.slands  and  of  the  im- 
pressions left  on  him  by  the  localities  and  people  visited.  Where  he  has 
occasion  to  refer  to  authorities  his  choice  is  usually  the  best,  and  his 
personal  comments  on  contemf)orary  conditions  reveal  an  observer  of 
such  insight  that  it  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  he  has  not  seen  fit  to  delve 
a  little  deeper  beneath  the  surface  which  he  j)ortrays  so  admirably. 

Dr.  Scherer's  "Japan  To-day"  and  "Young  Jai)an"  not  only  sujiple- 
ment  but  overlap  one  another.  The  first  was  published  more  than  a  year 
ago,  the  latter  only  recently.  They  are  the  fruit  of  the  author's  experi- 
ences as  a  teacher  in  a  government  .school  in  Japan  and  aim  at  giving, 
respectively,  "a  random  portfolio  of  views,  showing  contemporary  life  in 
Jaiian  under  every  ordinary  condition  and  from  every  angle"  and  "the 
unified  story  of  the  nation  in  the  simplest  manner  possible."  Critical 
opinion  radically  differs  as  to  the  extent  to  whic  Ji  Dr.  Scherer  has  suc- 
ceeded in  his  aim.    Thus,  commenting  on  "  \'oung  Japan,"  the  Brooklyn 
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Eagle  afBrms  that  "it  would  be  difficult  to  lind  a  book  that  would  give  a 
better  idea  of  this  fit  survivor  of  the  Mongolian  race."  The  Chicago 
Tribune  swecpingly  declares  that  "of  the  many  books  upon  Japan  none 
has  been  more  fascinating  or  enlightening."  The  Boston  Transcript  re- 
joices that  "in  the  midst  of  the  flood  of  adulation  heaped  uj)<)n  Japan, 
there  is  at  least  one  competent  and  qualified  writer  who  has  the  courage 
to  tell  some  wholesome  truths  alxjut  the  people."  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  those  who  fee!  that  Dr.  Scherer  has  largely  vitiated  the  value 
of  his  conclusions  by  a  studied  disregard  of  the  oriental  viewjioint. 
Without  indorsing  the  opinion  of  the  Japanese  writer  in  The  Independent 
who  "fears"  that  "the  gentleman  .  .  .  has  never  so  much  as  read  the 
\  B  C  of  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  East,"  it  does  seem  that,  whether  in 
"Japan  To-day"  or  "\'oung  Japan,"  Dr.  Scherer's  writings  lack  that 
breadth  so  essential  to  a  fair  presentation  of  the  characteristics  of  and 
motives  animating  the  ever-puzzling  Japanese.  Dr.  Scherer  himself  e.\- 
presses  the  belief  that  "no  American  can  ever  thoroughly  understand  a 
Japanese,"  yet  he  has  no  hesitation  in  endeavoring  to  assist  Americans 
to  a  belter  imderstanding  by  applying  wholly  Western  standards  to 
gauge  the  national  character.  Naturally,  he  reaches  some  startling  con- 
clusions. To  cite  only  one:  "The  two  cancers  at  the  core  of  the  Japanese 
character  are  deep-set  dishonesty  and  abandoned  impurity;  either  would 
be  .sufficient  to  wreck  the  life  of  any  nation."  View  this  in  the  light  of  the 
progress  of  Japan  for  the  past  half-centur}',  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  generalization  is  altogether  just.  .'\s  an  interpretation,  therefore, 
we  must  deem  these  Ixjoks  liable  to  becloud  rather  than  enlighten  the 
student  anxious  to  obtain  a  full  view  of  the  soul  of  Japan.  At  the  same 
time,  we  gladly  recognize  the  solid  hclj)fulncss  of  both  in  other  respects. 
When  he  discusses  Japanese  histor}'.  Dr.  Scherer  is  at  once  accurate  and 
philosophical;  and  his  descriptions  of  Japanese  school,  street,  and  home 
life  in  town  and  country  alTord  instruction  and  entertainment. 

Archibald  Little's  "The  Far  East"  contains  only  one  chapter  devoted 
to  Japan,  but  that  one  embodies  more  information  than  many  an  im- 
picssive-looking  tome.  In  conformity  with  the  plan  of  the  series  in  which 
his  lx)ok  fmds  place,  Mr.  Little  opens  with  a  summary  of  the  geographical 
and  geological  features  of  the  Mikado's  realm,  examining  the  empire  as 
a  whole  and  by  its  component  parts;  and  then  passes  to  a  description  of 
its  resources,  industries  and  inhabitants,  interweaving  a  really  remarkable 
amount  of  information  considering  the  limited  space.  In  fact,  the  entire 
chapter — and  the  entire  book,  for  that  matter — is  a  capital  illustration  of 
what  may  be  accomplished  by  judicious  condensation.  Every  sentence 
counts,  anfl  the  ultimate  result  is  not  a  confusing  jumVjle  of  facts  and 
figures — as  it  might  easily  have  been — but  a  clear-cut  picture,  the  details 
of  which  are  unmistakable. 

Cordial  (ommendation  may  likewise  be  accorded  Professor  Clement's 
"Christianity  in  Modern  Japan,"  a  survey,  as  its  title  conveys,  of  the 
progress  of  missionary  endeavor  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Concerning 
this  the  New  York  Evening  Post  very  truly  says:  "It  would  be  difficult, 
wc  think,  to  handle  the  subject  in  a  more  liberal-minded  manner.  .  .  . 
In  literary  proportion  and  breadth  of  view  and  in  keenness  of  insight,  this 
book  is  a  model.  It  is  all  the  more  likely  to  be  permanent  in  its  influence 
because  of  its  cool,  judicial  tcmner."  Migh  as  is  this  prai.se,  it  is  not  un- 
deserved. A  few  words  will  make  clear  the  scope  and  treatment.  After 
a  brief  historical  resume  of  the  futile  efforts  of  missionaries  from  Europe 
and  America  to  effect  an  entrance  into  Japan  during  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  of  the  early  years  of  Christian  endeavor  following 
the  treaties  whereby  Japan  finally  opened  her  gates  to  the  foreigner, 
Professor  Clement  discus.ses,  in  successive  chai)ters,  the  work  accom- 
plished since  then  by  each  of  the  denominational  bodies.  Catholic  and 
Protestant;  next  fletails  the  lalx)rs  of  interdenominational  organizations; 
and  finally  examines  special  themes — the  diffusion  of  Christian  literature, 
and  the  growth  and  results  of  Christian  educational,  philanthropic,  and 
sociological  movements  in  Japan — closing  with  a  detailed  comparison 
between  the  condition  of  Christianity  in  Japan  in  1903  and  its  condition 
in  1853.  Remembering  that  of  the  45,000,000  population  of  Japan  less 
than  145,000  (according  to  the  statistics  of  igo^)  are  professing  Chris- 
tians, it  would  seem  at  first  glance  that  .slow  headway  has  been  made. 
But  a  candid  examination  of  Professor  Clement's  manual  will  speetlily 
dispel  this  impression,  and  will  lead  to  the  fiirtlier  conclusion  that — 
whether  or  no  in  a  Japanicized  form,  as  some  writers  aver— Christianity 
will  ultimately  be  the  leading  moral  force  in  modern  Japan. 

" \  Young  People's  Histon,'  of  Japan"  and  "Stories  of  Sunri.se  Land 
Told  for  Little  Folks"  are  two  aptly  descriptive  legends  on  the  jjrotcctive- 
cover  of  Belle  M.  Brain's  "All  .\bout  Japan."  Miss  Brain  is  already 
favorably  known  as  a  writer  of  "missionary"  stories  for  children,  and  in 
her  present  volume  she  inanages  to  incorporate,  in  a  style  ])eculiarly 
adapted  to  the  juvenile  mind,  a  great  variety  of  interesting  facts  concern- 
ing the  hi.story,  life,  customs,  and  manners  of  the  Japanese,  as  well  as 
brief  biographies  of  some  of  the  most  successful  of  tho.se  who  have  given 
themselves  to  the  task  of  spreading  the  gosjiel  of  Christ  throughout  the 
islands.    ,\n  excellent  gift-book  in  every  sense. 

Col.  Wood  announces  in  a  brief  prefatory  note  that  the  "basis"  of  his 
"From  the  Yalu  to  Port  Arthur"  is  "the  Japanese  official  reports  daily 


received  from  the  Imperial  Headquarters  before  being  given  to  ihe  |)ress, 
supplemented  by  important  information  from  other  reliable  sources." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  book  consists  almost  entirely  of  "reports"  ar- 
ranged in  chronological  order,  but  not  always  with  the  necessary  con- 
necting links.  So  that  while  it  is  valuable  as  a  compilation  of  campaign 
details,  it  makes  uncommonly  arid  reading.  Now  and  again  Colonel 
Wood  gives  rein  to  personal  opinion,  and  we  could  heartily  wish  for 
more.  His  views  on  the  Japanese  army — the  book,  by  the  way,  takes  no 
note  of  the  naval  operations  of  the  war,  save  when  land  and  sea  forces 
cooperated — may  be  shown  by  a  brief  quotation:  "The  conclusions 
drawn  arc  that  to-day  the  Japanese  army  has  no  superior  in  manv  vital 
points;  the  discipline  is  superb,  the  men  render  absolute  in.stant  obedience 
to  their  officers,  who  are  studious,  well  informed,  and  keenly  observant  in 
regard  to  all  details.  .  .  .  Every  Japanese  in  uniform,  from  the  Field 
Marshal  to  the  newest  conscript  in  the  ranks,  exhibits  an  unquestioned 
loyally  and  devotion  to  his  Emperor  and  his  country  that  is  marvelous  to 
contemplate,  and  is  the  keynote  of  discipline.  There  is  but  one  conclu- 
sion— such  men  with  such  leaders  are  invincible."  Tributes  to  the  Jap- 
anese transport  and  "military  intelligence"  systems  follow,  but  Colonel 
Wood  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  excellent  work  done  by  the  military 
medical  and  hospital  service.  Just  how  excellent  this  was  has  never  been 
better  told  than  in  Major  Seaman's  "From  Tokio  through  Manchuria 
with  the  Ja])anese,"  whose  testimony,  as  the  Dial  observes,  "shows  that 
remarkable  people  to  be  as  far  in  advance  of  European  and  American 
civilization  in  these  respects  [the  treatment  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in 
times  of  war]  as  they  appear  to  be  in  all  others  that  constitute  an  effective 
army  and  navy."  It  is  unnecessary  to  make  further  comment  on  a  book 
already  .so  widely  known.  We  allude  to  it  here  simply  to  remind  our 
readers  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  intrinsically  instructive 
of  the  now  numerous  studies  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War. 


BRITISH   OPINION     AND     BENTHAM'S   OPINION. 

Law  anu  Public  Opinion  in  England  during  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  By  A.  V.  Dicey.  503  pp.  Price,  $3.00.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

THIS  is  a  careful  examination  of  a  complex  subject.  No  one  knows 
better  than  an  American  the  direct  influence  of  public  opinion 
upon  new  legislation,  both  upon  the  making  of  the  law  and  the  en- 
forcement of  it.  Yet  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  fix  upon  what 
public  opinion  is.  Is  it  that  which  makes  most  noise,  or  that  which  is 
firmest  rooted  and  is  scarcely  conscious  of  itself?  Is  it  the  public  opinion 
among  legislators,  or  strictly  the  opinion  of  the  public  who  are  to  be  leg- 
islated for?  Is  it  the  opinion  on  principles,  or  on  particular  applications 
of  those  principles?  All  such  problems  have  to  be  solved,  for  each  special 
case  of  a  change  of  legislation. 

Professor  Dicey,  who  has  earned  a  merited  reputation  for  works  on 
the  English  constitution,  devoted  a  number  of  lectures  at  Harvard  to 
this  interesting  topic,  and  the  present  book  is  the  result.  It  can  scarcely 
be  considered  a  success  from  the  general  point  of  view.  Tho  full  of  illu- 
minating iipergus,  these  are  scarcely  capable  of  wide  application  to  other 
than  I-",nglish  affairs,  owing  to  a  remarkable  phenomenon  of  English  leg- 
islation in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  genius  of  one  man  dominated 
English  public  opinion  on  legal  affairs  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  this 
book  is  accordingly  in  the  main  devoted  to  the  influence  of  Bentham 
upon  English  legislation  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In 
other  words,  it  is  rather  the  effect  of  private  opinion  on  legislation  which 
forms  the  main  suliject  of  Professor  Dicey's  farrago  than  the  nominal  sub- 
ject of  its  title.  He  divides  the  course  of  English  legislation  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  into  three  divisions:  first,  that  of  Quiescence,  when  there 
was  practically  no  legislation,  and  the  effect  of  public  opinion  was  merely 
negative;  then  the  influence  of  Bentham;  and  finally,  the  influence  of 
that  vague  desire  for  social  regeneration  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of 
"Collectivism,"  but  which  is  better  known  as  socialism.  It  is  practically 
only  in  the  latter  section  of  his  work  that  he  deals  with  the  real  topic  of 
his  lectures.  Here  he  is  more  concerned  with  the  disintegrating  effect  of 
agnosticism,  imperialism,  and  historical  method  on  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  Benthami.sm,  so  that  in  the  end  his  treatment  consists  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Benthamism  on  English  legislation,  and  the  reaction  against 
it,  and  it  would  perhaps  have  been  as  well  if  he  had  indicated  this  topic 
as  being  the  real  subject  of  his  treatise.  Aside  from  this  point  of  view,, 
the  book  is  of  considerable  value  as  supplementing  the  work  of  Professor 
Diiey's  brother-in-law,  Sir  Leslie  .Stephen,  on  "The  Utilitarians,"  giving 
detmiteness  to  the  general  statements  of  Stephen.  It  is,  indeed,  curious 
that  only  a  single  mention,  and  that  in  a  mere  list  of  names,  is  made  of 
Sir  Sanuiel  Roniilly,  with  whom  is  associated  the  jjractical  association  of 
Benthamism  to  law  reform. 

.'\part,  however,  from  the  main  topic  of  the  book,  there  is  much  of 
interest  even  to  American  readers,  owing  to  the  intimate  relation  between 
American  and  English  law. 
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'•  The  Workot  Our  Hands."  Jl.  A.  Mitchell  Keays. 
(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.) 

■'Merciful  unto  Me  a  Sinner."'  I'llinor  Dawson. 
•Thompson  &  Thomas.* 

"  M6moires  d'un  Touriste. '  .Stendhal.  (Claren- 
lon  I'ress.) 

■'  Histoira  de  la  Revolution  1  ran^aise."— Irangois 
\.  M.  Mignet.     (Clarendon  Press. i 

"Charlotte  Hronte."  —  Clement  K.  Shorter 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $i  net.) 

"The  Morse  in  America."  —John  Gilmer  Speed. 
(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.) 

"  The  Rallingtons."  I'rances  Sciuire.  i  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"  The  Race  of  the  Swift."  Kdwin  Carlile  Litsey. 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  $1.25.) 

"Animal  Heroes."  Ernest  Thompson  Seton. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $2.) 

"A  Satire  Anthology."-Carolyn  Wells.  (Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  $1.25  net..) 

"  An  Kye  for  an  Eye."— Clarence  S.  Darrow.  (Fox, 
Duftield  &  Co.,  1.1.50.) 

"  The  Love  of  Great  Composers."— Gustave  Kobbe. 
(Thomas  V.  Crowell  &  Co.) 

"  Rhymes  of  Little  Boys."  —  Burges  Johnson. 
(Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  Ji  net.) 

"  What  To  Have  for  Breakfast."— Olive  Green.  (G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $0.90.) 

"  The  Speculation  of  John  Steele."— Robert  Barr. 
(P'rederick  A.  Stokes  Company.) 

"At  the  .Si>j«  of  the  Dollar."— Wallace  Irwin. 
(Fo.\,  Duffield&  Co.,  J. I.) 

"Vital  Questions."  — Henry  D.  Chapin.  (Thomas 
W  Crowell  &  Co.,  $1  net.) 

"  The  Works  of  Lucian  of  Samosata." — H.  W.  P'ow- 
ler.     ((Clarendon  Press,  4  vols.) 

"  Dante's  Divina  Commedia."— Translated  by  Rev. 
H.  F.  Tozer.     (Clarendon  Press.) 

"Greek  Reader,"  vol.  i.  E.  C.  Marchant.  (Claren- 
den  Press.) 

"Grimm's  Popular  .Stories."     (Henry  Frowde.) 

"  Autobiography  of  Anthony  TroUope."  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  $1.25.) 

"  Constructive  .Studies  in  the  Prophetic  Element  in 
the  Old  Testament."— William  Rainey  Harper.  (Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  $1.) 

"The  City  the  Hope  of  Democracy."— Frederic  C. 
Howe.    (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $1.50  net.) 

"  Ancient  Legends  of  Roman  History."  —  Ettore 
Pais.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  $4  net.) 

"  The  Life  that  Counts."— Samuel  V.  Cole.  (Thos. 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  S0.75.) 

*'  University  of  Missouri  Studies."— Jesse  E.  Pope. 
(University  of  Missouri,  $1.25.) 

"Heart's  Desire."— Emerson  Hough.  (Macmillan 
&  Co.,  Ji.50.) 

"  .\  Wanderer  in  Holland." — E.  "V.  Lucas.  (Mac- 
millan (Jompany,  J1.75  net.; 

"Sir  Tliomas  Browne."— Edmund  Gosse.  (Mac- 
millan Company,  50.7;  net.) 

'■  Essays  on  Medieval  Literature."  —  W.  P.  Ker. 
( Macmillan  Company,  $1.60  net.) 

"  New  Creations  in  Plant  I,ife."— W.  S.  Harwood. 
(Macmillan  Company,  >i.75  net.) 

"  Character  of  Renaissance  Architecture."— Charles 
H.  Moore.     (Macmillan  Company,  $3.) 

"  .\  Chronicle  of  Christmas."— Jeannette  Grace  Wat- 
son.    (Saalfield  Publishing  Company,  $1.) 

"The  Seven  Seas."— Uudyard  Kipling.  ( D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.,  $2  net.) 

"  Tlie  Red  Chief."  —  Everett  T.  Tomlinson. 
(Houghton,  Miftlin  &  Co.,  >i.5o.) 

"In  the  Reign  of  Coyote."- Katherine  Chandler. 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  J0.45.) 

"  The  Coming  of  tlie  Tide."— Margaret  Sherwood. 
(  Hougliton,  MifHin  &  Co.,  J1.50.) 

"  Heart's  Haven."  —  Katharine  Evans  Blake, 
f Boblw-Mi-rrill  Company.) 

"  Ilandljook  of  United  States  I'olitical  History."— 
Malcolm  Townsend.  (Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Com- 
IKjny,  f  1.60.) 


THE   MERIDEN    COMPANY 

invite  your  attention  to  their  new  designs  in  smokers'  articles  and 
liquor  sets.  The  cigar  lamp  here  shown  is  equipped  with  a  cigar 
cutter  and  tray  for  the  cigar.  The  ash  receiver  is  unique.  The 
delicately  balanced  cover  tilts  itself  under  the  weight  of  the  ash  and 
returns  promptly  to  its  place,  covering  all  residue  and  keeping  it 
from  being  blown  over  the  table.  Liquor  sets  of  original  designs 
in  silver  and  silver  mounted  glass  are  among  the  autumn  novelties. 
Important  additions  have  been  made  to  our  large  line  of  toilet 
silver  and  table  ware. 

THE    MERIDEN    COMPANY,    Sflversmiths 


INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  CO.   Successor 


218  FIFTH  AVENUE, 


Madison  Square, 


NEW  YORK 


Factories :  Meriden,  Connecticut ;   Hamilton,  Ontario. 
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DISTRIBUTORS 

Albany N.Y.. Frank  W.  Thomas 

Alleiitown...PH F.  F.  Kramer 

At.anta Ga. . .  .The  Cable  Co. 

Baltimore... Md Ki-anz-Siiiitb  Piano 

C"nipany 

Boston Mass. .Oliver  Ditfon  Co. 

Buffalo N.  Y. .Denton.  Cottier& 

Daniels 

ChicBgo ni I.yon  &  Healy 

Cincinnati... Ohio. .Krell  J'iano  Co. 
Dallas ...Texas.  Will     A.    Watkln 

Music  Co. 
Detroit Mlcb  ..Arnold,  Kobinson 

&Co. 
Grand  Raplds.Mich.M.  M.Marrin&Co. 
Easton Fa Werner   Music 

House 
IndianapoIi8.Ind....Carlin  &  Lennox 
Kansas  City. Mo. ..J>.  Roi^enfleld 

Louisville  ...Ky Finzer  &  Hamill 

Los  Angeles. Cal.  ..Bartlett  Music  Co. 
Memphis. Tenn..O.  K.Houck  Piano 

Company 
Milwaukee... Wis... R  oli  I  f  ing:  Sons 

Music  Co. 
New  York  ...N.Y... John  Wauaraaker 

Omaha Neb. ..A.  Hospe 

Philadelphia.Pa Blasins  &  Sons 

" J.  E.  Dilson  <fe  Co. 

"  " John  Wanamaker 

Pittsbursrh  ..  "     ...S.  Hamilton  Co. 
Rochester... N.  Y...Maikie  I'iano,  Or- 

pnn  &  Music  Co. 
St.  Louis Mo O.  K.Honck  Piano 

Company 

"  " Mermoil.    Jaccnrd 

&  Kine  Jewelry  Co. 
Ran  Francisco,Cal..Kolil<'r  &  Chase 

Seattle Wash.K.  S  Johnston  Co. 

Toledo Ohio . .  Ha  ves  Music  Co. 

Wn.shincton  .1>.  C.S.Kann  Sons&Co. 
Worcester  ..Mas,o..S.  K.  Leinnil  &  Son 

The  above  list  contains  the  names 
of  a  few  of  our  distributors. 

Write  forcatalouuo  and  name  of 
the  nearest  ancnt. 

JACOT  MUSIC  BOX  CO, 

43  Union  Square,  New  York 

The  Oldest   fMusic  Box   House 
in  the  I'nited  States  i 


UM. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 

(Jarefiilly  Hi'lict('<l  and  Hyslcmaliiall.v  arranKcd  for  the 
historical  study  of  Orct-k  and  ItailMU  .Art.  In  sets  of  MK), 
tl.  One  cent  each  or  ^0  ceniM  per  hiiiidri'd.  A<lilri>HH  pos- 
Inl  for  ontiiloLMii-i.  .» HT  nKI'AIIT.tlKIVT.  ll|!|tK.%l' 
or  rX'IVKKMITV  TU.\%'KL,.  »«>!  Claiourtou  Mt., 
llODlon. 


Jg^  A  ^¥T  ^^^  YOUR 
^>\On  REAL  ESTATE 
^HHM^MHiaM  OR  BUSINESS 
1  can  sell  your  taim,  home  or  busi- 
ness for  cash,  no  matter  where  lo- 
cated. Send  description  and  price 
and  learn  how.    Write  to-day. 

FRANK  P.  CLEVELAND,  Real  Estate  Expert, 
7828  Adams  Express  Buildirv^,  Chicago.  III. 


Readers  of  Thk  Lrtx&iJiT  Diqkst  are  Asked  to  mentioa  the  publioation  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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"Occupations  for  Little  Fingers."— Elizabeth  Sage 
and  Anna  M.  Cooley.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $i 
net.) 

"  The  True  Story  of  Paul  Revere."- Charles  Ferris 
Gettemy.    (Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  $1.50  net.) 

"  Italy  :  Her  People  and  Their  Story."—  Augusta 
Hale  Gifford.    (Lothrop  Publisliing  Co.,  $1.40.) 

"In  the  Land  of  the  Gods."— Alice  Mabel  Bacon. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"Jungle  Trails  and  Jungle  People."— Caspar  Whit- 
ney.   (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $3  net.) 

"One  Hundred  Best  American  Poems."- John  R. 
Howard.    (T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  $0.60.) 

"  Marriage."— Jane  Dearborn  Mills.  (Nunc  Licet 
Press,  Philadelphia.) 

"  Cupid  the  Devil's  Stoker."— Nellie  Bingham  Van 
Slingerland.    (Guarantee  Publishing  Company,  $1.50.) 

"  Patriotic  Poesy."  —  Nellie  B.  Van  Slingerland. 
(Guarantee  Publishing  Company,  $1.00.) 

"  The  Young  Christian  Teacher  Encouraged."-  (B. 
Herder,  St.  Louis,  $1.25.)  In  this  volume  tlie  objec- 
tions that  may  discourage  Christian  teachers  are  skil- 
fully met  and  answered.  Those  who  are  inclined  to 
grow  weary  in  well-doing  are  reminded  of  wliat  others 
have  accomplished  under  discouraging  circumstances 
and  are  stimulated  to  renewed  effort  by  inspiring 
thoughts.  It  is  a  cheerful  and  helpful  book.  As  Bish- 
op Spalding  declares  :  "  It  is  all  alive  with  the  spirit 
of  religious  faith,  zeal,  and  devotion.  It  is  more  than 
an  encouragement— it  is  an  inspiration." 


CURRENT  POETRY. 

Sir  Henry  Irving. 

By  Arthur  Stringer. 

Much  was  it  once  to  move  o'erwearied  life 

To  wholesome  laughter ;  much  it  was  to  lure 

From  withered  hearts  the  enriching  tears  of  g^ief  ! 

Much  was  it  once,  in  motley  and  in  mask, 

To  lead  this  cynic  and  too  saddened  age 

Far  out  to  life's  lost  Islands  of  Romance  ! 

Much  was  it,  in  the  midst  of  emptier  fires, 

Of  transient  moods,  and  momentary  ways, 

To  guard  with  jealous  hands  the  Calmer  Light! 

Much  was  it,  when  the  years  all  arid  seemed. 

To  freshen,  as  at  cooling  founts,  our  souls. 

Whereon  obliterating  dust  and  hate 

Too  heavy  lay  ! 

Oh,  much  indeed  it  was 
To  charm  Earth's  fretting  children  to  forget ! 
But,  more  than  all  Art's  dream  and  anodyne 
For  languid  sorrows,  was  the  clash  and  war 
Of  Wrong  with  timeless  Right,  the  wider  view, 
The  tangled  years  made  lucid  to  the  eye, 
The  mimic  hopes  and  loves  that  chasten  men, 
The  broken  threads  of  life  caught  up  and  held 
One  whole  again,  the  Good  made  Beautiful ! 

All  this  was  much,  and  with  it  brought  its  bay  ! 

All  this  is  old,  and  earned  long  since  its  crown, 

Its  thundered  thanks,  its  impassioned  quick  applause ! 

But,  oh  !  how  loftier  than  fame  is  Love, 

In  this  great  heart  that  warmed  to  little  things  I 

The  hand  not  once  withheld,  the  valiant  will 

Made  quick  with  stooping  kindliness  of  soul, 
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THE  BEST  MAIL 
INVESTMENT 


MONEY  received  in  sums  of 
S^.I.OO  and  upward  from  small 
investois  throuehoiit  tbe  United 
States  is  loaned  D.v  this  Company 
under  New  Yoric  Banking  De- 
partment supervision  on  home- 
biiildeis'  real  estate.  It  is  with- 
drawable at  plea.sure.  It  earns  5 
per  cent,  per  annum,  which  we 
remit  at  regular  intervals 
throughout  the  year;  and  earn- 
ings are  paid  for  every  day  the 
money  is  in  our  possession. 

Assets $i.;5o,nrM) 

Surplus  and  Profits   .   $150,000 
INDUSTRIAL   SAVINGS 

AND  LOAN  CO. 
Bo.  9  Times  Bids..  B'wav,  J(.  Y.  City 


Full  particulars  will 
interest  all  who  would 
like  lo  get  better  returns 
than  3)4  or  4  per  cent, 
without  speculative  rjsk. 


Harnessed  "Magic"  Makes 
Knives  Ever  Sharp 

N 


'^^^^SN, 


EIGHBORS    in    for.  ■  -\ 
dinner.  '"■ 

Things    goingr     ' 
nicely  —  wife    fairly     — 
beaming'   with   pleasure   and 
pride. 

All  of  a  sudden  the  carving! 
knife  slips. 

Chicken    is    off   the    platter    ^.  -- 
and  sliding  across  the  spotless 
table    cloth,    straight    for    Mrs. 
Neighbor's  lap. 

"Tough  Luck  !  " 
Yes,— and  a  dull  knife. 
But  the  worst  of  it  is  that  you    suffer 
because  the  steel-worker  who  made  the  knife 
trusted  too  much  to  luck  in  the  first  place. 
*       *       * 

In  olden  days,  when  men  carved  each 
other,  there  was  much  talk  of  charmed  cut- 
lasses and  lucky  swords. 

To  this  day  we  are  apt  to  think  that 
good  knives  are  a  matter  of  luck. 

Know  why  this  is  so  nearly  true? 

Well,  raw  steel  is  a  mass  of  little  grains, 
—like  the  grains  in  lump  sugar. 

And  if  you  make  raw  steel  thin  enough 
to  cut  with— relying  merely  on  its  thinness- 
it  isn't  much  good,  because  it  breaks  easily, 
—crumbles  like  a  thin  piece  of  lump  sugar 
will.  So  steel  must  be  toughened  before  it 
will  take  a  thin,  keen  edge. 

This  toughening  is  sometimes  called 
tempering,  and  everyone  knows  that  steel  is 
tempered  or  toughened  by  heat. 

Heat  wakes  up  the  little  sugar-like  grains 
of  steel,  and  they  begin  to  stretch.  That's 
why  we  say  steel  expands  when  heated. 

As  things  get  hotter  and  hotter  for  the 
little  steel  grains,  they  stretch  and  wriggle 
into  a  tangle  of  tiny  steel  wires. 

And  of  course  a  network  of  wires  is 
tougher  than  a  mass  of  grains. 

Now,  it's  when  knife  blades  are  being 
tempered  that  "carver's  luck"  is  being  set- 
tled.   There  is  a  magic 
dej^reeol  toughness  for 
steel,  that  accounts  for 
all  the  "lucky"  carving 
knives.     A  lucky  carv- 
ing knife  is  really  only    ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
a  knife  that  is  always 

sharp,  —  that  always  slips  right  through 
chickens  instead  of  rudely  pushing  them  off 
platters. 

A  carving  knife  that  is  always  sharp  is 
one  that  is  tough  enough,  but  not  too  tough. 
1  Tough  enough  to  take  a  keen  cutting 
edge  and  hold  it  well,  but  not  too  tough  to 
be  kept  at  its  sharpest,  by  a  few  strokes, 
once  in  a  while,  on  a  standard  Lee  Sharpen- 
ing Steel.  That  in-between-toughness  is  the 
magic  degree. 

Just  as  there  can  be  no  ice  until  water  is 
cooled  to  32  degrees,  there  can  be  no  "lucky 
carver"  until  the  blade  is  toughene^  to  just 
the  magic  degree. 

What  is  the  magic  degree,  and  how  can 
the  steel  worker  tell  when  he  has  it? 

Well,  the  good  old  time-worn  way  is  to 
guess  at  it  by  the  colors  in  the  steel  rainbow, 
and  trust  to  luck  to  hit  it  right. 


Ever  see  the  steel  rainbow? 

Well,  take  an  ordinary  steel  knitting 
needle.  Hold  it  in  the  flame  of  a  candle 
about  an  inch  from  the  end. 

In  just  a  moment  colors  will  nin  along 
the  needle  toward  the  end. 


And  when  the  end  is  a  pale  yellow,  cool 
the  needle  in  a  glass  of  water. 

Note  how  the  colors  run  from  a  pale  yel- 
low at  the  point  into  brown,  then  purple, 
then  blue.      Well,  that's  the  steel  rainbow. 

It  tells  as  nearly  as  such  misty  colors 
can,  how  close  a  network  the  tiny  wires  have 
weaved.  It  helps  the  steel  worker  to  guess 
at  the  toughness. 

Now,  somewhere  in  the  purple  glow  is  the 
magic  degree  of  toughness  for  carving 
knives.    Guess  where? 

Wrong  guesses  by  so-called  steel  experts 
make  wrestling  matches  out  of  what  ought 
to  be  the  simple  art  of  carving  chickens. 

You  never  even  get  a  chance  to  guess, 
because  the  color  is  only  on  the  surface  and 
is  ground  away  when  the  blade  is  polished 
and  sharpened. 

*        *        * 

But,  you  ask,  is  there  no  way  of  telling 
exactly  when  a  carving  knife  has  reached 
the  magic  degree  of  toughness? 

Is  there  no  way  except  by  guessing  at  the 
right  shade  of  one  color  in  a  constantly 
changing,  misty  rainbow  of  colors? 

"Yes,— there  is,  and  that's  why 

Landers  Knives 


are  always  sharp,— or  easily  kept  as  keen  as 
new  by  an  occasional  dozen  strokes  on  a 
standard  Lee  Sharpening  Steel. 

Then  there's  no  excuse  for  chicken's  slid- 
ing off  the  platter. 

The  Landers  Process  is  as  exact  as  arith- 
metic. Two  and  two  make  four,  whether  you 
write  it  in  red  ink  or  black. 

The  Landers  Process  just  as  surely 
gives  table  cutlery  just  the  magic  degree  of 
toughness  every  time,  no  matter  what  shade 
of  purple  glows  on  its  surface. 

But  don't  think  that  the  Landers  Process 
is  as  easy  as  two  plus  two. 

The  Landers  Process  is  the  result  of 
over  a  half  a  century  of  experience  with 
the  largest  output  of  table  cutlery  in  the 
world. 

The  "magic  degree"  was  captured  for 
Landers  Cutlery  by  constant  testing  and 
proving. 

No  other  knife  maker  knows  the  Landers 
Process,  and  without  the  Landers  Process 
good  knives  are  a  matter  of  luck.  That's 
why  only  Landers  knives  can  be  relied  up- 
on—why only  Landers  knives  are  always 
sharp. 

Look  for  the  mark  LANDERS  on  every 
blade. 


.  can  get  Landers  Cutlery  in  everything  for  the  table  and  kitchen. 

Landers  Cutlery  costs  no  more  than  ordinary  knives  and  forks. 

Every  cutting  edge  is  exactly  the  same  in  Landers  Cutlery— the  only  difference 
in  price  is  for  different  kinds  of  handles  and  trimmings. 

Just  ask  for  Landers  Cutlery.  Every  store  that  sells  table  cutlery  keeps  Lan- 
ders Process  Cutlery  or  knows  how  to  get  it  for  you.  If  you  are  not  readily  sup- 
plied, drop  us  a  line  and  we  will  see  that  you  get  what  you  want. 

We  have  printed  a  book  which  tells  all  about  table  cutlery  and  illustrates  all 
kinds  of  knives  and  forks  and  other  things  for  dining  room  and  kitchen  use.  The 
edition  is  limited,  but  while  it  lasts  thev^ill  be  sent  free  on  request. 

Address  Landers,  Frary  &  Clark   120 Commercial  Street,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
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The  mind  austere  and  calm  that  mourned  amid 
Illusions  lost,  ye  laughed,  and  lived,  and  loved  I 

This,  this  it  is  that  still  makes  silence  best  I 
This  weaves  its  aureole  of  softer  lights 
About  the  honored  brow,  and  stands  enough  ! 
Yet  we,  one  hour  inadequate,  must  turn 
With  fond  and  broken  words  foi  memory. 
And  now  the  final  curtain  drops  about 
That  thrice-crowned  head,  in  pride  and  silence  lay 
Love's  unreluctant  tribute  at  the  feet 
Of  him  who,  under  cloak  and  domino 
And  flash  of  nimble  wit,  forever  held 
That  Love  was  best,  and  for  the  elusive  Dream 
Gave  youth  and  age,  and  left  more  rich  the  world! 
-  From  the  New  York  Times. 
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A  Prayer. 

By  Theodosia  Garrison. 
Let  me  remember  that  I  failed, 

So  I  may  not  forget 
How  de:ir  that  goal  the  distance  veiled 

Toward  which  my  feet  were  set       "^ 

Let  me  forget,  if  so  Thy  will, 

How  fair  the  joy  desired. 
Dear  God,  so  I  remember  still 

That  one  day  I  aspired. 

—From  Ains lee's  (November). 


Bread  upon  the  Waters. 

By  Richard  Watson  Gilder. 

A  melancholy,  life-o'erwearied  man 

Sat  in  his  lonely  room,  and,  with  slow  breath, 

Counted  his  losses— thrice  wrecked  plan  on  plan, 

Failure  of  friend,  and  hope,  and  heart  and  faith — 

This  last  the  deadliest,  and  holding  all. 

Help  was  there  none  in  weeping,  for  the  years 

Had  stolen  all  his  treasury  of  tears. 

Then  on  a  printed  page  his  eyes  did  fall, 

Where  sprang  such  words  of  courage  that  they  seemed 

Cries  on  a  battlefield,  or  as  one  dreamed 

Of  trumpets  sounding  charges  ;  on  he  read 

With  curious,  half-remembering,  musing  mind. 

The  ringing  of  that  voice  had  something  stirred 

In  his  deep  heart,  like  music  long  since  heard. 

Brave  words,  he  sighed  ;  and  looked  where  they  were 

signed ; 
There,  reading  his  own  name,  tears  made  him  blind. 
—From  ''In  the  Heights." 


How  Bravely  Now  I    Face  the  Marching 
Days. 
By  Charles  Hanson  Towne. 
How  bravely  now  I  face  the  marching  days. 
With  youth's  strong  armor  to  defy  the  years  I 
Naught  now  1  know  of  tlie  sharp  sting  of  tears. 
Nor  of  the  bleak  and  solitary  ways 
Where  Sorrow  calls  lier  children.    Naught  dismays 
My  April  spirit ;  and  the  night  appears 
Like  some  far-distant  prospect  without  fears. 
Youth,  youth  is  mine,  and  youth's  strong,  fearless 
gaze. 

But  when  the  twilight  shall  at  length  abide. 
And  1  have  neared  tlie  sliadowy  bourne  and  vast, 
How  will  it  be  ?  .  .  .  Shall  the  niglit  overcast 
My  soul,  and  shall  my  sword  have  softly  sighed 
Back  to  its  scabbard?  .  .  .  Nay,  wlien  Youth  has  died. 
Old  Age  shall  take  me  tenderly  at  last. 

—From  the  Metropolitan  Mag:.i.ine  (Nov.). 


Night. 

By  Duncan  Campbell  Scott. 
The  nigtit  is  old,  and  all  the  world 

I'  wearied  out  with  strife; 
A  iong  gray  mist  I  es  heavy  and  wan 

Alx)ve  the  house  of  life. 

Four  stars  burn  up  and  are  unquelled 
By  the  low,  shrunken  moon  ; 

Her  spirit  draws  her  down  and  down- 
She  shall  be  buried  soon. 

There  is  a  sound  that  is  no  sound, 

Yet  fine  it  falls  and  clear, 
The  whistKT  of  the  spinning  earth 

To  the  tranci:d  atmosphere. 


$4,500,000 

THE  WHITNEY  COMPANY 

First  Mortgagee  and  Collateral  Trust 
6^  60-Year  Cold  Bonds 

Dated  Novwnber  i,  1904.  ^^e  November  t.  i<?««. 

Redeemable  at  Hoard  interefjt  on  and   after  November  i,  nT4.     Toupons  Payable  May  and  November. 

BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK,  Trustee, 
Denomination,  Ji.ooo.  ^'t-'  l^e  rerristered  as  to  principaL 

Application  will  be  made  to  list  upon  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Capital  Stock $10,000,000 

Total  Bond  Issue 6,000,000 

I  Reserved  for  Future  Impj-ovements ■      500.000 

'  Present  Issue ,  4,500,000 

Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Company: 


y 


GboRGbI.  Whitvfy,  P-^^-'dpnt, 

Whitney  &  Stephenson,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

H.  L.  W.  Hydk,  Se-TPtary, 

Hyde  Bros.  &  Co.,  Iron  &  Steel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

J.  B.  FiNLEY,  Capitalist, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

C.  S>  RiTCUIB,  Cashier  First  NatT  P^rk, 

Wajhinpton,  Pa. 


E.  B.  C.  Hamblkv,  Vice-Pr.""M(»nt, 

Salisbury,  North  Carolina 

F.  L.  Sthphevs'-'v.  Trea«nrer, 

Whitney  &  Stephenson,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  W.  HeRROV.  P"";i<^'-r>t, 

Ft.  Pitt  N  iional  Bank,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
J.  B.  McClelland,  M.  D. 


Edwaxo  Popper,  Popper  &  Stembach,  Bankers,  New  York.  \ 


"^'ttsburgh.  Pa. 


J.  J.  KttNNBDV, 

S.  v.,  Chief  Engineer. 


Hfking  &  Fuller, 
N.  v..  Consulting  Engineers. 


Hon.  John  S.  Hekdfrson, 
/  Salisbury,  N.  C,  Gen.  CounseL 


The  Whitney  Company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  developing:  the  water  power 
of  the  Yadkin  River  in  North  Carolina.  A  letter  from  Mr.  George  I.  Whitney,  of  Messrs. 
Whitney  &  Stephenson,  Pittsburgh,  President  of  the  Company,  pnves  the  following  details: 

Present  development,  40,000  hnrse-power,  with  sufficipnt  land  (rver  T^.rco  acres),  and  waf^ 
riphts  to  build  an  additional  50,0^0  horse-power  plant.  Within  a  radius  of  80  miles  (easily  reached 
by  electric  power  transmission)  there  are  now  257  cotton  mills,  u-^ing  ahnut  73.000  steam  horse- 
pow'r,  costing  $35  tn  $50  per  annum.  There  are  also  numerous  othrr  mills  and  furniture  fartonps 
w'thin  the  same  radius — contracts  could  now  be  made  for  the  entire  present  development  of  40,cx» 
electric  horse-power  at  highly  remunerative  rates. 

Gross  Annual   Earnings,  estimated S630,000 

Operating  Ex-senses $97  0*^0 

Interest  on  Bonds 270,000—367  OOP 

Estimated  Surplus S263,000 

W*  quote  in  detail  from  Mr.  Whitney's  letter  as  follows: 

"  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  project  is  sound  in  every  particular.  The  Company  ownf 
an  enormous  and  unfailing  wa  er  TT-wer;  the  work  is  now  more  than  25V  completed,  and  is  being 
rap'dly  pushed  by  competent  contractors,  the  T.  A.  Gillesnie  Company.  There  is  a  permanent 
constantly  Increasing  demand  fir  electric  power  at  profitable  prices  without  competition  from 
nearby  coal  fields  or  forests,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Company  will  prove  a  highly  profit- 
able investment  from  its  start. 

"  The  development  of  this  property  from  its  inception  has  been  in  charge  of  the  highest  talent 
procurable  in  the  country,  and  this  is  trv.e  of  its  legal  and  engineerine  departments,  of  the  con- 
tractors who  have  taken  charge  of  con«tniction,  who  rank  second  to  none  in  the  country,  and  of 
the  electrical  and  hydraulic  builders,  who  will  be  readily  recognized  as  of  the  highest  class. 

"  As  you  know,  there  is  demand  for  bonds  of  well-planned  water  power  projects  by  reason 
of  the  p>ermanence  and  lartre  profits  cf  such  undertakines.  as  well  as  the  ina^^ility  of  investors  to 
buy  desirable  public  utility  or  municipal  bonds  at  remunerative  prices.  The  bonds  you  now 
offer  are,  in  my  opinion,  well  secured,  and  should  sell  at  a  considT.-i.ble  pre-'inm  in  due  time. 

"  Very  truly  your=,  GEO.  I.  WHITNEY,  President." 


S1|600,000   of  the   bonds    having  been   sold,   we   offer  the   remaining 

S3,0G0,000  for  subscription  atlCO  and  accrued  interest. 

Copies  of  the  Prospectus  and  Mortgage  can  be  had  on  apnlication. 

Report  of  Messrs.  Hering  &  Fuller,  Engineers,  and  the  opinion  of  Hon.  John  S.  Hendetson, 
of  Salisbury,  N.  C,  as  to  the  legality  of  the  bond  issue,  can  be  seen  at  our  office. 

T.    W.    STEPHENS    &    CO., 

2  Wall  St.,  New  York. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS    WILL    ALSO    BE    RECEIVED    BY 


First  National  Bank,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Fort  Pitt  National  Banlt.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Oermaa  National  Banic,  Pitt>burgh,  Pa. 


Middendorf .Williams  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md» 
John  L.  Williams  &  Sons,  Richmond,  Va. 
First  National  Bank,  Washington,  Pa. 


ba\is  (!(  \v.icy  bank,  Sal  s  ury,  N.  C. 


ESSAYS    • 
SPttCHtS 
LECTURES 
etc..  etc.  . 

\^  1  mill  Mil  :iliv  siil.jiil  atsi 
(ni-(K>n  iriiM  nni<  rit.      Ml  i 
ll»lrn*inl,      I'mr.s    rasf,    177; 

ol  c  inaui'.,'SilUs- 
:ni'<'M-i  lolls  <'nti- 
ItrnndHity,  \.  Y. 

GINSENG 


$'jrj.OOO.O;)  mmlo    from    half  ncre. 

KiiBil.N  >;rown  in  Garden  or  Form. 

Roots  inil  SCI  lis  for  salo.  Send 
4c.  for  i)cstMi.'c  .inrl  i.ct  booklet  C  (),  tcUinvt  nil  nbout  it. 
Mcl)t)\Vi:LL  GlNSE^iG  GARDEN.       •      JOPLIN,  MO. 


-._.j  of  TiiK  LiTKRAJiV  iJiotST  are  asked  to  lueutiun  Uie  (niblication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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An  odor  lives  where  once  was  air, 

A  stran^je,  unearthly  scent, 
From  the  burning  of  the  four  great  stars 

Within  the  firmament. 

The  universe,  deathless  and  old, 
Breathes,  yet  is  void  of  breath  : 

As  still  as  death  that  seems  to  move 
And  yet  is  still  as  death. 

—From  Smart  Set  cNovember) 


Up  Thames. 

By  Laurence  Binvon. 

In  the  time  of  wild  roses 
As  up  Thames  we  travelled, 
Where  mid  water-weeds  ravelled 
The  lily  uncloses, 

To  his  old  shores  the  river 

A  new  song  was  singing, 

And  young  shoots  were  springing 

On  old  roots  forever. 

Dog-daisies  were  dancing, 
And  flags  flamed  in  cluster, 
On  tlie  dark  stream  a  luster 
Now  blurred  and  now  glancing. 

A  tall  reed  down-weigliing. 
The  sedge- warbler  fluttered; 
One  sweet  note  he  uttered, 
Then  left  it  soft-swaying. 

By  the  bank's  sandy  hollow 
My  dipt  oars  went  beating. 
And  past  our  bows  fleeting 
Blue-backed  shone  the  swallow. 

High  woods,  heron-haunted, 
Rose,  changed,  as  we  rounded 
Old  hills  greenly  mounded, 
To  meadows  enchanted, 

A  dream  ever  molded 
Afresh  for  our  wonder, 
Still  opening  asunder 
For  the  stream  many-folded; 

Till  sunset  was  rimming 
The  West  with  pale  flushes; 
Behind  the  black  rushes 
The  last  light  was  dimming; 

And  the  lonely  stream,  hiding 
Shy  birds,  grew  more  lonely. 
And  with  us  was  only 
The  noise  of  our  gliding. 

In  cloud  of  gray  weather 
The  evening  o'erdarkened. 
In  the  stillness  we  hearkened ; 
Our  hearts  sang  together. 

—From  The  Academy  (London). 


Leopold. 

By  Edmund  Vance  Cooke. 
This  is  the  story  told  of  Leopold, 
A  man  of  the  world  just  five  years  old, 
A  little  bit  wise  and  a  little  bit  bold. 
Who  wanted  a  guinea  of  gold. 

Poor  little,  sad  little  five-year-old, 
Of  woes  of  avarice  never  told,       ' 
Too  much  charmed  by  the  gleamy  gold, 
Wanted  one  piece  to  have  and  to  hold. 

Papa  might  laugh  and  mama  might  scold. 
Toys  grow  tarnished  or  gray  with  mold, 
Porridge  be  liot,  or  porridge  be  cold. 
Little  cared  Leopold. 

Out  of  the  house  the  boykin  strolled, 
And  round  and  round  the  blue  eyes  rolled. 
Always  looking  for  gold,  gold,  gold. 
Money  was  everywhere— wealth  untold- 
Copper  and  silver  and  glistening  gold. 
Greedily  grasped  and  stingily  doled, 
Cheated  for,  fought  for,  bought  and  sold. 

Across  the  counters  it  slid  and  rolled. 
And  big  iron  safes  looked  cross  and  cold 
And  stretched  their  arms  to  catch  and  hold. 
As  a  miser  does,  the  gleamy  gold. 


Business  Encyclopedia  Free 

i\.t  a  cost  of  thousands  of  dollars,  with  the  aid  of  twenty-seven 
business  experts,  we  have  compiled  the  only  real  Business 
Man's  Encyclopedia  in  existence.  We  have  clipped,  extracted, 
preserved  business  data  from  thousands  of  different  sources — 
from  magazines,  newspapers,  books,  correspondence  courses, 
from  actual  business  experience.  And  all  this  data  we  have 
boiled  down,  classified,  arranged  and  indexed  into  one  com- 
plete business  Britannica — offered  free. 


..  MANS  . 

'  ^NCVCLOPEI'** 
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IK  YOU 
WANT  TO 

KNOW 
HOW  TO 

— incorporate 

— form  part- 
nership 

— sell  goods 

— write  adver- 
tisements 

— prepare  bus- 
iness letters 
— read  proof 

— buy  office 
supplies 

— handle  acct's 

— manage  a 
factory 

— employ  labor 


One  man  under  ordinary  con- 
di.ions  could  not  colltct  in  a 
liietime  one  hi  ndredth  part  of 
the  business  information  these 
books  contain  Where  the 
avenge  business  man  ^ecs  one 
article,  reads  one  book,  our 
twenty-sevtn  experts,  with  cveiy 
convenience  at  iheir  di.s)  o^al, 
have  read,  c'ipped  and  edittd  a 
hunclrcd  for  iliis  encyclopedia. 
Moreover,  these  experts  ara- 
lyzcd  nine  corresponclence 
schools  coi.rses,  S265  \\oith  of 
business  instruction  pnd  v  hat 
they  learned  they  condensed  and 
publislied  in  The  Business 
Man's  I- ncyclopedia 

And  there  are  equally  impor- 
tant contributions  on  Advertis- 
ing, business  Correspondence, 
Bi:siness  Management,  Salesman- 
ship, Science  of  Accounts,  Rapid 
Calcu(ation,  Business  Law, Traffic, 
I'roo'reading. 


Experienced  Business  Men, 
Manufacturers,  bankers,  Credit 
Men,  Accountants,  Correspon- 
dents, Advertising  Wriiers,  ft.er- 
chants,  Office  Managers— men  in 
all  lines  of  work,  in  all  positions 
— will  find  the  EncyclopccHa  a 
business  guide,  a  legal  advisor, 
a  handy  dictioniry  of  business 
data  crammed  f uil  of  helps,  sug- 
gestions and  ideas  on  the  daily 
problems  of  business.  Profes- 
sional and  literary  men  should 
have  a  set  for  reference  to  the 
terse  sayings  on  business  topics 
of  such  men  as  Andrew  Car- 
negie, Philip  D.  Armour,  Mar- 
shall Field.  John  D.  Rockefel- 
ler, Russell  Sage,  Alexander 
Revel!,  John  Wanamaker,  and 
dozens  of  other  captains  of  in- 
dustry. No  matter  what  your 
vocation,  you  need  this  Ency- 
c'opedia  in  your  office,  on  your 
desk,  to-day,  now. 
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..maK's  ^ 

^N^tLOPEDlA 


Vol.  1 1 


'"'SYSTEM 


Rfopiilxr   l»ppnrt- 
nipntH  in  SYSTEM 

Spllinp 

.Uf^prtisin^ 

ItusinChH  Tor- 
r«'N|iondence 
lluntifitrtiiriii)^ 
Ci'pditfi 

Tiilks  to  Salesmen 
Riinkinc: 
Shi|)|(inff 

'ollfclions 

{'•tiiilinv 
'{fill  K>4tnte 
liisiiruiiee 
Ans«erefl 
hy  RxperU 


The  way  to  get  these  two  volumes  absolutely  free  is  through 

SYSTEM 

THE  BUSINESS  MAGAZINE 

System  is  essential  to  business  success.  And  so  is  SYSTEM,  the 
magazine.  It  tells  every  month  all  the  new  business  tricks  that 
save  lime— all  the  little  office  wrinkles  tliat  save  worry.  250  or  more 
paees  of  indispensable  information  for  business  men.  Throuj;h 
SYSTEM  you  can  learn  all  that  anyone  can  possibly  tell  you  r.bout 
system  and  business  methods.  It  will  give  you  each  month  dozens 
of  complete  advertising,  selling  and  manufacturing  plans  that  h.Tve 
b'lilt  up  some  of  the  greatest  retail,  vvholesale  and  manufacturing 
concerns  in  America.  The  price  of  SYSTEM  is  two  dollars  a  year. 
It  is  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  that  to  any  alert  man  with  his 
eyes  on  the  main  chance. 

\].  V.  Chase  &  Co  :    "  We  would  not  have  SYSTEM  dis- 
continued now  though  the  price  were  raised  to  JlOayeai." 

Burrows  Bros.   Co.  :    "  A  sinple  wiceestion  oftentimes 
saves  us  uiore  tlian  the  cost  of  a  i  ear's  subseripliou." 
Senrl  $2.00  to-day  whilf  jon  have  it  mind.      We  will  send  you  a  sub- 
stJintially  bourjd  srt  of  tlie  Buouiess  Man's  EncyclopHdia— in  two  vol- 
iMiii's-nil  ti'Hnsportatiori  elianje."  fully  pnpuid,  iind  will  enter  v   mi- 
name  for  a  full  year's  stib-cription  to  SVSTKM.     Write 
yum  name  on  tlif  niiirprin  of  thisndvertisenient— tear  out 
— inailto-dny  with  a  two  dollai  bill. 

SPECIAIj-Inelufle  SHc.  extra  and    we    will 
s  nd  llie  tv>o  volumes  liound  in  handsome  vel- 
liiiii.    Belter  s  ill,  in  hide  81.01)  extra  (S^'OO  in 
all),  and  we     111  bind  the  hooks  for  you  in 
the  linest  flexible  Morocco  and  gold  the 
edges. 

THE  SYSTEM  COMPANY 


IF 
YOU  WANT 

—  postal  infor- 
mation 

— shipping  lates 

—  business 
formulas 

—  tab'cs  of 
initrtst 

— pa;ent  laws 

—  copyright  laws 
— business 

abbieviations 

—  Wa'l  Street 
terms,  or 

If  You  Want  to 
Know  Anything 
About  Business, 
Consult  this 
cyclopedia. 


'^•SYSTEM 
CompanV 
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1  enclose 
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Desk  N,  CHICAGO. 


for  which  please 
enter    my   name 
for  one  year's  mh- 
.sci  iption  ti>SV.^TKM, 
I)  ijiMiiinK     with     (be 
cinreiit      iiumbi  r     and 
send    111"    without    extra 
ohai  (re.   all    transportation 
ohart'es  piei  aid.  a  het  of  I  he 
Busiie.'-s    Jlan's    I'lieyclopedia 
bound  as  per  your  offer. 


Name. 
Address. . , 


Shur-On  giE 


Sbur-on   Eyp-glasses   are   entirely  eomfoitnhle   and 
I  yet  li.ild  seciiioij  .    Dnnt  pinch  or  shake  or  make  you 
m-rv.iu-i      Improve  the  looks  11s  well  a»  the  sight. 

All  shapeH  iit  all  opticiiins'— ".s/iMr-Ore"  on  every  pair. 
Kully  guaranteed  for   1   yp:ir— n-.ountings  replaced  free  of  I 
charge  by  any  optician  in  the  United  State.i. 

Valuable    book    free 

Send  usth<'  mme  of  youro-.iician  and  wewUI  mail 
you  our  hook  on  iliecarrof  the  eves. 

E.  Kirstein  Sons  Co. ,  Dept.  E, 
Established  1864.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Boody,McLellan^Co. 
Bankers 

57  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


ORDERS  EXECUTED  FOR  CASH 
OR  ON  M-^RGIN 

Interest  allowed  on  deposits  siibject  to  cheque 


BRANCH  OFFICES 

Albany  Poughkeepsic  New  Haven 

Hartford,  Bridgeport  and  Brooklyn 
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ORSELESS  CARRIAGES, 
WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY 
and  NOW 
AGENTLESS  LIFE-INSURANCE! 

It  simply  had  to  come — the  people 
demanded  it. 

Write  for  our  low  rates  on  old-line 
policies.  They  will  be  sent  you  by  mail 
only,  as  we  have  no  agents. 

In  your  first  letter  please  do  not  fall 
to  state  : 

1st.  Your  Occupation, 

2d.  The  exact  date  of  your  birth. 

If  you  mention  the  DIGEST  we  will  also  put  you 
down'for  a  FKEH  sul)scription  to  our  little  magazine 
called  The  LICNY  DIAL,  which  is  full  of  insur- 
ance thln)^  thai  appeal  to  sensible  men  and  women 
who  work  bard  for  their  dollars  and  want  tbem  to 
go  as  far  as  possible. 
Address, 

Life-Insurance  Club  of  New  York 

(Section  D  2) 

RICHARD  WIGHTMAN,  Fresident 

425  Fifth   Avenue,  New  York 


ANEWHISTORJ 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


BY 


James  WiLFORD  Garner,  Ph.D. 


AND 


Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  lld.,  ph.D. 

IN   FOUR   VOLUMES 

The  only  authoritative  bistory  of  the  United 
Btates  covering  the  entire  period  from  the 
discovery  of  America  down  to  and  including 
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And 


who  could  have  forced  or  who  cajoled 
piece  from  their  grasping,  claspini;  hold? 


One  piece  from 


Tired,  so  tired,  grew  our  five-year-old 
(Gold  hunting  feet  should  be  harder  soled)  ; 
And  tlie  big  church-bell  the  de;ith-knell  tolled 
Of  bygone  hours,  till  at  last  he  strolled 
Into  a  street  of  a  different  mold. 
Where  nothing  was  bought  and  nothing  sold. 

"  Ho!  "  sniffed  sad  little  I,eopold. 

As  if  to  say  that  to  search  for  gold 

In  a  place  where  none  of  it  round  him  rolled 

Were  foolish  in  a  wise  five-year-old. 

He  turned  to  go,  when,  lo  and  behold ! 

Down  at  his  feet  in  the  untrod  mold 

Lay  a  bright  guinea  of  gold,  gold,  gold! 

But  no  one  ever  has  seen  or  told 

Of  a  satisfied  searcher  after  gold  : 

"  I'll  look  for  some  more  !"  cried  Leopold. 

Now  aren't  we  all  like  five-year-old. 
After  something  gleamy  as  gold  ? 
And  perhaps  the  prize  we  hoiie  to  hold 
Is  down  the  street  we  haven't  strolled. 
So  be  a  bit  wise  and  a  little  bit  bold. 
But  don't  be  greedy  like  Leopold. 

—From  "  Chronicles  of  I  he  Little  Tot.^' 


Mutation. 

By  John  B.  Tabb. 

Till  comes  the  crescent  Moon, 

We  worship  each  a  Star  ; 

But  in  the  reign  of  Noon, 

Alike  forgotten  are 
The  lesser  and  the  larger  light 
That  ruled  the  destinies  of  Night. 

Anon,  the  darkness  near, 

Within  their  dim  domain 

To  Memory  appear 

The  twilight  gods  again ; 
And  Reverence  beneath  their  sway 
Forgets  the  sovereignty  of  Day. 

—Atlafitic  Monthly  (October). 


Angelina. 

By  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar. 

W'en  de  fiddle  g^ts  to  singin'  out  a  ol'  Vahginny  reel, 
An'  you  'mence  to  feel  a  ticklin'  in  yo'  toe  an'  in  yo' 

heel ; 
Ef  you  t'ink  you  got  'uligion  an'  you  wants  to  keep  it, 

too, 
You  jes'  bettah  tek  a  hint  an'  g^t  yo'se'f  clean  outo' 

view. 
Case  de  time  is  mighty  temptin'  w'en  de  chune  is  in 

de  swing, 
Fu'  a  darky,  saint  or  sinner  man,  to  cut  de  pigeon-wing. 
An'  you  couldn't  he'p  f'om  dancin'  ef  yo'  feet  was 

boun'  wif  twine, 
W'en  Angelina  Johnson  comes  a-swingin'  down  de 

line. 
Don't  you  know  Miss  Angelina  ? 
She's  de  da'lin'  of  de  place, 
W'y,  dey  ain't  no  high-toned  lady  wif  sich  mannahs 

an'  sich  grace. 
She  kin  move  across  de  cabin,  wif  its  planks  all  rough 

an  wo', 
Jes'  de  same's  ef  she  was  dancin'  on  ol'  mistus'  ball- 
room flo'. 

Fact  is,  you  do' see  no  cabin— evaht'ing  you  see  look 

gran'. 
An'  dat  one  ol  squeaky  fiddle  soim'  to  you  jes'  lak  a 

ban' ; 
Cotton  britches  look  lak  broadclot  an'  a  linsey  dress 

look  fine, 
Wen   Angelina   Johnson   conies  a-swiMgii\'  down  de 

line. 
.Some   folks   say   dat  dancin's   sinful,   .\n  de   blessed 

I-awd,  dey  say, 
Gwine  to  purnish  us  fu"  steppin'  w'en  we  hyeah  de 

nuisic  play. 
But  I  tell  you  I  don'  b'lieve  it,  fu  de  Lawd  is  wise  and 

good. 
An'  he  made  de  banjo's  metal  an'  he  made  de  fiddle's 

wood, 
.\n'  he   made  de  music  in  dem.  so  I  don'  quite  t'ink 

he'll  keer 
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Ef  our  feet  keeps  time  a  little  to  de  melodies  we  hyeah. 
Wy,  dey's  somep'n'  downright  holy  in  de  way  our 

laces  shine, 
Wen  Angelina  Johnson  comes  a-swingin'  down  de 

line. 

Angelina  step'  so  gentle,  Angelina  bow'  so  low. 

An'  she  lif    huh  sku't  so  dainty  dat    huh  shoetop 

skacely  show : 
An'dem  teef  o' huh'n  a-shinin' ez  she  tek  you  by  de 

ban'— 
Gc  'way,  people,  d'ain't  anothah  sich  a  lady  in  de  Ian' ! 
Wen  she's  movin'  thoo  de  figgers  er  a-dancin'  by  huh- 

se'f. 
Folks  jes'  Stan'  stock-still  a-sta'in',  an  dey  mos'  nigh 

hoi's  dey  bref ; 
An'  de  young  mens,  dey's  a-sayin',  "  I's  gwine  mek 

dat  damsel  mine," 
Wen  Angelina  Johnson  comes  a-swingin'   down  de 

line. 

-From  "  Howdy ,  Honey,  Howdy  ?" 


Ah,  Friend  of  Me. 

By  Grace  Goodale. 

Ah,  friend  of  me,  I  know  not  why  I  turn 
To  you  in  every  stress  of  toil  or  pain. 
I  only  know  that  somehow  I  can  gain 
Quiet  and  courage  from  those  somber  eyes, 
That  in  your  silent  presence  I  can  learn 
To  meet,  less  shaken,  my  allotted  fate. 
More  steadily  to  lift  and  bear  the  weight 
That  hopelessly  upon  my  spirit  lies. 

Ah,  friend  of  me,  I  wish  that  I  might  give 

Some  half  return,  some  hint  of  joy  or  peace  ! 

But  who  shall  reach  your  need,  who  make  to  cease 

The  deep  world-pain  that  claimed  you  from  your  birth, 

Who  break  the  solitude  in  which  you  live  ? 

Not  mine  such  power  ;  a  helpless  human  touch 

Of  loving  faith — I  can  not  count  it  much — 

Yet  take  it,  friend,  and  judge  you  of  its  worth. 

— Reader  (October). 


PERSONALS. 

Intimate  Memories  of  Irving. — Fuller  Mellish, 
an  English  actor,  who  was  for  ten  years  associated 
with  Sir  Henry  Irving,  publishes  in  the  New  York 
Times  many  incidents  of  the  great  actor's  life.  Some 
of  these  stories  are  as  follows  : 

"  On  one  occasion  the  members  of  a  provincial 
theatrical  company  decided  to  teach  a  lesson  to  a 
member  of  the  organization  who  was  noted  for  his 
bumptiousness  and  conceit.  The  aggregration  was 
playing  in  Aberdeen,  and  one  of  the  wags  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  actor,  signing  Sir  Henry's  name  to  the 
document  and  telling  him  he  was  wanted  for  a  pro- 
duction at  the  Lyceum.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
conceited  fellow  would  show  the  letter  to  his  fellow- 
players,  and  the  intention  was  to  tell  him  of  the  hoax, 
after  he  had  boasted  sufficiently.  But  in  this  case  the 
actor  made  no  mention  of  the  matter  whatsoever. 
Instead,  he  boarded  a  train  for  London  that  night. 
The  plotters  were  dumfounded.  The  joke  had  gone 
too  far.  Here  was  this  actor  taking  a  fourteen-hour 
journey  to  London,  only  to  be  confronted  with  disap- 
pointment at  the  end  of  his  trip.  As  it  happened, 
however.  Sir  Henry  allowed  the  visitor  to  come  to  his 
dressing-room  and  read  the  letter.  He  at  once  scented 
the  joke,  but  without  a  word  by  way  of  disclosure 
asked  the  actor  to  name  his  salary,  and  engaged  him. 
The  interesting  part  of  the  anecdote,  from  the  actor's 
standpoint,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  man  ''  made  good," 
and  for  fourteen  years  remained  in  the  Irving  com- 
pany, ultimately  attaining  a  position  of  g^reat  promi- 
nence in  the  profession. 

"  Irving  retained  faithful  old  members  of  his  com- 
pany long  after  their  services  might  have  been  dis- 
pensed with  if  only  business  considerations  prevailed. 
One  of  the  most  touching  cases  of  this  character  was 
that  of  '  Daddy  '  Howe,  who  died  in  Cincinnati  some 
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proposal  to  retire  had  been  received.  At  this  time  he 
was  So  years  old.  When  Howe  learned  that  the  com- 
pany was  to  come  to  America  he  realized  that  the  ex- 
pense would  be  very  great,  and  tliat  the  minor  roles  he 
played  could 'be  easily  filled  over  here  at  a  much  less 
cost.  As  a  result  of  these  gloomy  reflections  he  wrote 
Mr.  Irving  that  he  appreciated  the  situation  and 
would  either  retire  or  accept  a  reduced  salary.  Not 
receiving  an  answer,  he  brought  the  matter  up  at  a 
personal  interview. 

"  •  Dear  me.  Ah,  yes.  Well,  Til  lit  you  know  prc^ 
ently,'  was  Mr.  Irving's  evasive  reply. 

"'Daddy'  Howe  thought  from  this  that  he  was  un- 
doubtedly doomed  to  retirement.  With  trembling 
fingers  he  ojx-ned  a  note  that  came  from  Mr.  Irving 
the  ne.\t  day  and  read  : 

" '  Of  course  I  e.xpect  you  to  go,  and  I  hope  that  the 
increase  in  your  salary  will  indicate  my  appreciation 
and  go«jd  wishes.' 

Once  when  Mr.  Mellish  had  been  ill  and  called  to 
see  the  actor  regarding  his  further  association  with 
the  company,  Irving  said  : 

" '  Vou  look  as  tho  you  need  a  change.  Go  to  the 
treasurer  and  get  three  weeks'  salary.  After  you  have 
spent  it  come  back  and  start  to  work.'  The  actor, 
after  receiving  the  money,  discovered  that  it  contained 
£i  more  than  the  three  weeks'  stipend.  He  so  in- 
formed the  treasurer.  '  Oh,  yes,'  said  that  official, '  I 
forgot  to  mention  it.  Sir  Henry  said  that  you  looked 
as  tho  you  needed  plenty  of  sun  and  air.  The  extra 
money  is  for  carriages  so  you  won't  tire  yourself  out 
while  you're  looking  for  it.'  " 

Hall  Caine,  the  noted  English  novelist,  who  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Henry,  declares  that  Irving 
"  was  by  nature  the  most  sociable  of  beings."  He 
says  further : 

"  He  was  born  to  be  the  boon  companion  of  all  good 
fellows.  He  loved  to  have  his  friends  about  him  al- 
ways, to  give  them  good  dinners  and,  above  all,  good 
suppers;  to  sit  far  into  the  night  with  them  drinking 
healths  and  telling  stories,  and  then  to  drive  home 
with  tl)em  through  the  echoing  I.ondon  streets  in  the 
dead  wliite  light  of  early  morning. 

"  While  the  world  was  good  to  him  and  health  not 
yet  uncertain  he  was  constantly  gathering  his  friends 
about  him,  and  many  are  the  stories  that  some  of  us 
could  tell  of  interminable  and  sometimes  grotesque 
symposiums  at  his  club  and  in  the  '  beefsteak '-room 
at  the  back  of  his  theater.  Money  was  nothing  to  him 
in  those  days  but  a  means  to  enjoyment  or  an  instru- 
ment to  bring  happiness  to  himself  and  to  others,  and 
as  long  as  fortune  came  to  him  with  both  hands  full 
he  poured  her  treasure  into  every  channel  that  called 
for  it. 

"  Old  friends  down  on  their  luck,  old  actors  fallen 
on  evil  days,  strangers  writing  pitiful  letters,  servants 
and  waiters  and  cabmen,  were  all  sure  of  something 
from  the  giver  that  seemed  to  give  to  all.  It  took  his 
devoted  lieutenants,  liram  Stoker  and  Henry  I.ove- 
day,  all  tlieir  time  to  intercept  imixjstors,  and  many 
was  the  shift  lie  was  at  to  defeat  tlie  schemes  of  the 
friends  who  tried  to  keep  him  from  Ijeing  'had.' 
Even  when  the  tide  of  his  luck  began  to  turn  and  the 
ebb  liad  set  in  rapidly  it  was  sometimes  impossible  to 
restrain  him  from  charities  that  would  have  been  reck- 
less in  a  ricli  man  and  were  almost  criminal  in  a  poor 
one. 

"  If  he  had  any  selfishness  it  was  only  in  the  posses- 
sion of  rare  and  Ix-autiful  objects  priceless  books, 
objects  of  art  and  relics  of  great  men-and  the  people 
who  had  such  things  to  sell  were  quick  to  learn  where 
it  was  Ijest  to  sell  them.  His  rooms  in  Grafton  street 
afnd  at  the  theater  were  full  of  treasures,  and  even  in 
his  most  prosperous  days,  one  way  or  other,  his  money 
too  often  went  through  his  hands  like  water.  He 
loved  to  live,  and  during  the  lx>st  of  his  life  he  lived 
vividly  every  day  and  every  hour  of  it." 


Roonnvell'H  fieorf(ia  Aiicentry.  —  President 
Roosevelt's  Southern  trip,  and  his  visit  to  the  home 
of  his  mother  at  Roswell,  Georgia,  add  interest 
to  an  article  in  the  National  Magazine  by  Miss 
Junia  McKinley,  of  Atlanta,  dealing  with  the  fam 
ily  tree  of  the  President,  particularly  on  the  ma- 
ternal side.    "Since  Martha  Hulloch.  through  Baillie- 
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In  First  Mortgage  Loans 


WE  sell  Farm  Loans  to  Investors — have 
done  so  since  1883.  Never  lost  a 
cent  for  a  client  or  ourselves.  We 
guarantee  perfect  title  in  each  loan.  We 
collect  interest  annually  and  principal  when 
due  and  remit  to  the  Investor  free  of 
charge.  If  you  have  from  |52oo  up  to 
invest,  write  for  our  booklet,  "  We're 
Right  On  the  Ground."  It  will  tell  you 
how  to  invest  your  money  safely  at  a  good 

rate  of  interest.  We  will  also  send  you 
descriptive  list  of  our  on-hand  loans.  We 
appreciate  the  reluctancy  with  which  In- 
vestors send  money  away  from  home,  but  if 
you  knew  what  a  splendid  agricultural 
section  we  have  here,  and  what  absolute 
security  you  get,  you  would  feel  differ- 
ently. Let  us  send  you  information  and 
the  names  of  some  old  responsible  clients 
of  ours.  You  can  write  them.  They  can 
talk  from  experience.  We  may  have  a 
client  in  your  city  that  you  can  talk  to.  We 
will  furnish  references  of  the  very  highest 
character.  We  handle  only  the  very 
choicest  loans  obtainable.  Our  mortgages 
and  methods  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 
The  mortgages  we  sell  are  good,  irrespec- 
tive of  good  or  baci  times.  A  line  will 
bring  information  that  is  valuable  to  you. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 
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hand with  ease  for  use  in  their  railings.  No  need  to  sp-*nd  months  as 
with  old  systems.  "Boyd's  Syllable  System,*'  20th  century  wonder, 
is  the  best.     Write  to-day  for  testimonials,  booklets,  etc. 

CHICAQO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 


Vm  Racine  Ave.,  Chirago,  111. 


Irvine  lines,  was  lineally  descended  from  the  royal 
house  of  Scotland,"  says  Miss  McKinley,  "  President 
Roosevelt  is  as  truly  of  royal  lineage  as  Edward  VII. 
of  England,  also  descended  from  Kings  of  Scotland." 
We  read  again  : 

"  The  family  history  of  the  lUiUochs,  well  known  in 
Georgia,  is  a  distinguished  one.  The  Bulloclis  have 
figured  prominently  in  the  State's  history  and  vital 
affairs  from  the  days  of  Oglethorpe,  filling  high  posts 
in  the  civil  and  military  services  of  the  common- 
wealtli.  From  Governor  Bulloch,  of  Revolutionary  j 
fame,  tc  Admiral  l)Ulloch,of  the  Confederate  States 
Navy,  the  Bullochs  have  been  men  of  action  in  war 
and  peace.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  Theodore 
Roosevelt  inherits  many  of  his  most  admirable  quali- 
ties from  his  mother's  side  of  the  liouse,  and  his  stren- 
uosity  as  well. 

"  There  are  many  still  in  Georgia  who  cherisii  ten- 
der memories  of  the  President's  beautiful,  aristocratic 
mother.  Throughout  her  girlhood  she  was  a  noted 
belle,  admired  everywhere  for  lier  beauty,  accom- 
plishments, charm  of  manner,  and  strong  mentality. 
During  a  visit  to  her  sister  in  Philadelphia,  she  met 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  was  captivated  by  the  lovely 
young  Southern  girl,  and  the  announcement  of  their 
engagement  soon  followed.  Felicitations  and  regrets 
were  intermingled,  for  many  deplored  her  loss  wlien 
the  bridgeroom  rode  out  from  the  North  to  claim  liis 
bride. 

"  Martha  Bulloch  Roosevelt  loved  with  ardor  her 
native  State  and  mourned  with  anguish  the  sorrows 
that  the  war  between  the  States  brought  to  her  people. 
On  one  occasion,  after  hostilities  between  North  and 
South  had  begun  and  when  her  Northern  home  was 
decorated  for  some  festive  occasion  with  American 
flags,  she,  to  show  her  loyalty  to  the  South,  displayed 
from  her  boudoir  window  the  Confederate  flag,  which 
caused  angry  sentiments  in  the  crowd  that  collected  in 
front  of  the  house.  They  demanded  the  removal  of 
the  flag.  She  refused  when  told  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and 
no  persuasion  from  her  husband  could  induce  her  to 
withdraw  it.  So  he  made  a  speech  to  the  crowd,  by 
this  time  a  mob,  told  them  his  wife  loved  the  flag,  as 
she  was  a  Southern  woman,  and  the  mob  dispersed." 


The  Popular  Iioubet.^Few  Presidents  of  the 
French  Republic  were  ever  more  popular  than  Emile 
Loubet,  says  Henri  Chautavoine,  in  Figaro  (Paris). 
There  have  been  more  sudden  and  more  startling  ex- 
amples of  popularity,  but  none  so  enduring.  That  of 
Mr.  Loubet  has  grown  year  by  year.  The  writer  con- 
tinues : 

"  The  President  of  the  republic  owes  his  popularity, 
in  the  first  place,  to  his  perfect  simplicity.  The  prov- 
inces, which  are  neither  obtuse  nor  ungrateful,  are 
infinitely  pleased  to  find  that  M.  Loubet  has  remained 
a  provincial  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  People 
have  never  forgotten,  especially  in  the  neighlsorliood 
of  Montelimar  and  La  Begude,  with  what  filial  piety 
he  makes  his  yearly  visit  to  Marsanne  to  see  his  aged 
mother  and  to  pay  her  the  homage  of  his  affection  and 

respect He  has  never  denied  either  his  modest 

origin  or  the  memories  and  the  ties  of  his  youth, 
which  are  the  sweeter  and  the  more  lasting  because 
they  preceded  all  others  and  were  more  disinterested 
than  any  that  came  later.  Honors  have  not  turned 
his  head ;  they  have  not  made  him  jiroud  or  distant  or 
arrogant.  He  thinks  only  of  accepting  honors  with 
good  grace,  and  in  vacation  time  he  gladly  lays  them 
aside.  He  himself  recently  declared  (and  his  word 
may  well  be  taken)  that  he  gives  them  up  without  re- 
gret. This  simplicity,  which  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
call  American,  for  nothing  indeed  could  be  more  genu- 
inely French,  he  has  always  displayed.    It  has  done 
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Continuing,  this  Bright 
Schoolgirl  in  Middletown, 
Conn.,  w^rites : 

*•!  do  not  know  of  any  other 
little  girl  who  has  earned 
thirty -five  dollars  in  so  short 
a  time  and  in  such  a  pleas- 
ant way  as  I  have,  and  I 
am  cuite  sure  that  none  of 
your  older  agents  are  more 
pleased  with  their  success." 

What  this  Schoolgirl 
did  others  can  do 
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IRVING'S  LATEST  and  GREATEST 

COMBINATION  TRICK  and  GAME  TOP 

For  genuine  fun  and  amusement,  this  top  is  worth  a  bushel  of  the  average  toy.  A 
mechanical  wonder !  Constructed  on  accurate  scientific  principles.  Arti.slic  in  de- 
sign. Enamel  finish  in  four  bright  colors.  Practically  indestructible.  Operated  by  a  child. 
Spins  on  either  end  five  minutes.  Can  be  handled  while  in  motion.  Performs  any  number 
of  interesting  tricks.  An  almost  unlimited  number  of  instructive  games  played  w'ith  it.  Tells 
fortunes  just  for  fun.  IT  Mechanically,  it  is  two  tops  -  a  metal  disc  revolving  within  the  top 
proper.  The  arrow  points  to  numbers  on  a  nickel  plated  flange.  COMPLETE  OUTFIT, 
with  illustrated  directions,  sent  postpaid  for  30  cents  or  four  for  $i.co.  Stamps  acceptable. 
Agents  wanted  ever^Twhere.     Sold  only  by 
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much  to  strengthen  President  Loubet's  popularity  in 
the  provinces.  It  has  toiiclied,  and  little  by  little  it 
has  won,  the  hearts  of  all  in  a  country  where  warm 
hearts  are  as  common  as  clear  heads. 

"  M.  Loubet's  princely  and  charming  good-natured 
ness  has  the  flavor  of  his  intellectual  qualities.  Ever 
since  his  selection  he  has  sought  to  escape  parade  and 
to  guard  himself  against  uttering  high-flown  phrases. 
Me  has  no  love  for  them.  He  has  never  coined  them. 
nor  has  he  ever  permitted  them  to  be  coined  for  him. 
Historic  or  legendary  aphorisms,  for  the  most  part 
apocryphal,  are  generally  fabricated  by  the  special- 
ists who  put  them  in  circulation.  They  are  brilliant 
but  counterfeit  pieces,  struck  for  the  express  purpose 
of  dignifying  an  incident  or  exalting  a  hero.  They 
sometimes  make  the  hero  ridiculous,  and  it  is  rarely 
that  they  serve  to  increase  his  renown.  M.  Loubet 
never  needed  any  one  to  do  his  talking  for  him  when  he 
thought  the  time  had  come  to  give  expression  to  his 
views,  his  feelings,  or  his  hoiies.  By  his  approach- 
ableness  and  cordiality,  and  by  the  happy  appropriate- 
ness of  his  bearing  and  his  words,  he  put  himself  in 
direct  contact  with  public  opinion  and  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  nation.  When  he  passed  by,  he  had  no 
desire  for  noisy  demonstrations,  choruses  of  cheers, 
costly  and  useless  decorations,  or  unnecessary  parade. 
His  little  journeys  were  not  exhibitions.  He  fronted 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  people  with  gayety,  and  re- 
sponded to  it  witli  unfeigned  pleasure.  When  they 
shouted,  '  Five  ia  Rcpublique!'  adding  '  Vive  Lou- 
bet!' as  the  President  rode  by,  and  this  without  it 
costing  them  a  sou,  lie  smiled,  he  tipped  his  hat  like 
an  honest  man  and  a  good  citizen  ;  he  was  happy." 


Some  Cleveland  Stories — John  S.  Wise,  candi- 
date for  Governor  of  Virginia  during  the  first  year  of 
Grover  Cleveland's  administration,  contributes  to 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post  a  series  of  personal 
reminiscences  of  the  ex- President.  Mr.  Wise  gives  us 
an  insight  into  a  side  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  character 
that  is  seldom  seen  in  print.    We  read  : 

"  In  our  strolls  about  the  beautiful  Cape  we  some- 
times talked  ot  tlie  difficulties  of  the  Presidential 
office.  I  recall  one  evening  wlien  we  were  out  walk- 
ing alone.  He  was  interested  in  some  of  the  farm 
work  and  we  had  been  to  inspect  it.  The  sun  had  set 
across  the  beautiful  Chesapeake,  which  lies  to  west- 
ward, and  we  strolled  along  in  the  brilliant  afterglow. 
He  enjoyed  the  sight  of  the  water  and  the  great  pines 
and  the  light  of  the  gloaming.     Suddenly  he  said  : 

"  '  J  ought  to  have  a  monument  over  me  when  I  die.' 

"'I  am  sure  of  tiiat,  Mr.  Cleveland,'  I  answered; 
'  but  for  what  particular  service  .'' ' 

"'Oh,  not  for  anything  I  have  ever  done,' said  he, 
'  but  for  the  foolishness  I  have  put  a  stop  to  !  If  you 
knew  the  absurd  tilings  proposed  to  me  at  various 
times  while  I  have  been  in  public  life— things  wliicli  I 
sat  down  on,  and  sat  down  hard  on— you  would  say  so, 
too!" 

"  I  observed  in  Mr.  Cleveland  an  inexpressible  ten- 
derness for  his  family.  He  frequently  talked  in  the 
sweetest  way  of  liis  wife  and  ciiildren.  The  political 
world  has  never  dealt  kindly  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 
The  press  has  seemed  at  times  to  delight  in  circulating 
rumors  and  aspersions  about  his  family  relations.  No 
doubt  at  times  Mr.  Cleveland  has  been  brusque,  per- 
emptory-rude, if  you  like  the  term  better— with  cer- 
tain peoi)le ;  but  that  gave  them  no  excuse  for  lying 
alxnit  him  and  invading  the  sanctity  of  his  domestic 
life  and  circulating  false  stories  about  his  wife  and 
children.  Perhaps  it  was  done  with  devilish  malig- 
nity to  wound  him  in  a  point  where  they  knew  he  was 
vulnerable.  I"or  much  as  the  public  has  been  encour- 
aged to  look  ujwn  Mr.  Cleveland  as  incapable  of  the 
finer  sensibilities,  I  never  saw  a  man  who  had  family 
pride  and  affection  more  fully  developed  or  who  felt 
more  keenly  the  injustice  of  such  assaults. 

"  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  this  sort  of 
traduction  had  embittered  Mr.  Cleveland.  On  one 
occasion,  soon  after  President  Mckinley's  death,  we 
were  discussing  that  event,  and  all  agreed  that  it  was 
a  sad  thing  to  see  a  man  so  happy  and  with  so  much 
to  live  for,  and  so  beloved,  cut  down  in  the  bloom  of 
his  life  and  strength.  Mr.  Cleveland  took  part  in  the 
conversation. 

"•I  don't  know,'  said  he,  'whether,  after  all,  Mr- 
Kinley's  hfe,  sad  as  was  its  ending,  was  not,  taking 
into  consideration  everything,  to  h^  envied.  It  is  true 
he  w.as  struckdown  by  an  assassin      liut  he  never  was 


'Standard"  fixtures  are  necessary  to  the  modern  home  because 
e  rapid  development  of  ideal  home-making  is  founded  on  health, 
d  ".Standai'd''  Baths  and  One-Piece  Lavatories  are  conducive  of 
good  health,  as  they  are  sanitarily  perfect.  They  have  the  smooth- 
ss  and  snowy  purity  of  china  and  the  strength  of  iron.  Their 
surface  is  non-porous  and  there  are  no  cracks  and  crevices  in 
which  dirt  or  germs  may  lodge. 

The  cost  of  installing  "^tftudard"  fixtures  is  low  enough  to 
satisfy  the  most  economical. 

Our  Book,  "  MODERN  BATHROOMS,"  tells  you  how  to  plan,  buy 
and  arrange  your  bathroom,  and  illustrates  many  beautiful  and  inex- 
pensive as  well  as  luxurious  rooms,  showing  the  cost  of  each  fixture 
in  detail,  together  with  many  hints  on  decoration,  tiling,  etc.  It  is 
the  most  complete  and  beautiful  booklet  ever  issued  on  the  subject 
and  contains  loo  pages.     FREE  for  six  cents  postage. 

The  ABOVE  INTERIOR,  No.  P-28,   costing  approximately 
$78.75  at  factory  -not  counting  piping  and  labor— is 
described  in  detail  among  the  others. 

C.I  I'TTOy :  Every  piece   of  'jStaadafd"    Ware  bears  our 
'.Staedimr    "  Green  and  Gold  "  guarantee  label,  and  has  ourlrade- 
marf^  "jStattdwKf  cast  on  the  outside.      Unless  the  label  and  trade-mark 
are  on  the  fixture  it  is  not    '.$taiJ<l««f  Ware.     Refuse  substitutes — 
theu  are  all  inferior  and  will  cost  you  more  in  the  end.    Address 

.§^tanbarb  .fianitarp  Q^fo.  €o.,Opiit.  35,  Piltsimr}.',  ls.a. 

I  ifficts  mill  Showrooms  ill  N.  V..';St«iliI««rrildtr.,  35-37  W.  31st  St.  | 
London,  Kngland,  22  Hollmiri  Viailuot,  E.  C. 


MAKE  A  STOVE  of  your  LAMP 

(Round-wick)  or  GAS  JET  by  attaching  a 

Giant  Heater 


at    One    Cost. 


Gettriig    Heat    and    Light 

It  will   licnt  nny   oHiniiry    room    comfortably  in   zero 

weiithor.  hy  ai'ciinuiliit  itm,  intonsifyint:  anil  railiatinfj  tlu* 

hoat  tliat    oriiinarily  j^oos  to  wantr.     Dors  not   intorftTo 

with  tlio  lixlit. 

Kconomieal,  ns  no  moro  (tas  or  oil   is  consuinoil  with  our 

heater  attachctl  than  without. 

.Vbsoluti'ly  no  ilanxiT,  as  heater 
in  noway  interferes  with  the  eom- 
bust  ion. 

.\ttnu'ts  eolil  air  on  the  vacuum 
principle,  thorouthly  warniine, 
purityiiiK  ami  eirculalinir  the  air. 
Ni.  ■ilor.  no  ashes  ortroulile.  The 
Ctiant  Heater  is  easily  applieii  to 
any  centnil-ilraft  lamp  chimney, 
was  jet.  or  any  mantio  burner  arti- 
rtcial  or  nat  unil  tras'. 

\'llllllll)le  lit    all    t  imes  of  the  year 
for  heal  iiiL-  I  111'  Itiil  lii-ooiii.  slek- 
rtMiiii.  Iinlriioiii.  ilcii  <ir  <>II1<m>  : 
for  liwht  cookinK.   hcatiun   water  for  shiiving,   wnrmint: 
babies'  food,  etc- 

rolisluMl  Brans  Complete,       -      Sfil.riO 
Ni<'k<-l-]>liite<l  <m  ItrasH,  -       ig.8.00 

Sent  li.\  mail  or  exjiress  prepaiil.     1  oil  liiki-  no  risk  !    if 

lieater  is  not  satisfactory  iiinl  retiirneil  to  us  in  10  ila>s.  we 
refuiiil  the  lnone>.      Hook  free. 

GIANT  HEATER  CO.,  1164  Monmouth  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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"Imitated  by  manv, 
Equaled  by  none." 

^'//(i/  is  Jaeger  I'nclerwear ! 

More  warmth  '\   .^^  ^  ^^.^ 
More  comfort   [-         r  -. 
More  //ea////      \ 

Than  in  any  other  Underwear  of 
whatsoever  bratul  or  fibre. 

Seven  Weights  to  choose  from. 

Our  Cata/ogud  explains  cifcrythini^. 
Free — also  samples. 
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at,;ninst  poor  investments,  eti.,  etc.     U  yon  arc  able  to 

save  $10  or  more  a  month  from  your  income  you  should 

not  fail  to  own  a  copy.     Not  AN  AnvuKTiSKMHNT  of 

I  any  investment  btit  full  to  the  brim  \\'\\.\\  information  that 

vrrvoneshrmld  possess  l>eforctlirvin\  est  a  iloMar.    Ask 

I  lur  it  on  a  pistil  an<l  1  11  srtiil  it  1-  K  I   V.  )>y  return  uuul. 

W.  M.  0STRANDERj599  horth  Ancrlcii  Bld«..  Philada. 
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Funk  *  WiiKnalls  Company.  44  flO  Fast  2.Sa  Street,  have 
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HEALTJ 


The  great  thing  about  Wright's 
Health  CnUerwcarisiliat  itkecpsthe 
body  ill  iHTfect  /inilt/i.   Ordinary  un- 
derwear IS  ti'-'litly  woven,  does  not 
allow  free  ventilation  and  is  not  health 
underwear. 

WRIGHT'S 

HEALTH 

UNDERWEAR 

is  the  onl  y  underwear  made  on  the  wonderful 
looivlleece  principle,  wliii-h  allows  free  pas- 
Siine  of  air  tlirough  the  fabric.  Tliis  ventila- 
tion evaporates  perspiration,  niainlajns  an 
even  trniperature  next  the  skin,  and  keeps 
the  body  dry ,  sweet,  warm  and  Healthy. 

Although  so  much  better,  dealers  sell 
Wright's  for  no  more  than  the  eoinnion  kinds 
of  underwear.  Ask  for  it.  Write  for  our 
booklet— it's  FREE. 

WRIGHT'S   HEALTH   UNDERWEAR  CO. 
75  Franklin  St.,  New  York. 


SPENCERIAN 

STEEL  PENS. 

^"Standard  Americam  Brand 

FOR   OVER    FIFTY  YEARS 

Have  been  subjected  to  the  test 
of  years  and  are  recognized  for 
all  purposes  T/ie  Best. 

SPENCERIAN    PEN    CO. 

349  Broadway,  New  York. 


_  The  construction  of  a  Sectional  Bookcase  is  more 
important  than  the  price,  yet  the  price  of  the 

MLJIVIF=>IHFREY 


is  as  low  lis  any,  although  it 
has  Sdlid  insteud  of  veneered 
ends— .b^'r/ reinforced  shelves 
that  Ciinnot  sag— doors  equip- 
ped with  the  Hunii)hrcy 
Patent  Door  Guide  thatiirt-- 
ri'ii/s  bin<li)iy~;\nd  other  ex- 
clusive advantagts.  It  is  the 
"/(///  Sectional  Bookcase  with 
each  section  iierfectly  diist- 
jii-duf.  %  Send  for  catalog  and 
clioose  from  the  most  com- 
I'lete  line  in  the  world.  Kx- 
clusive  styles,  nt-w  ideas. 
Iiealers  in  i>rincipal  cities. 
If  no  dealer  in  your  town  we 
ship  (lirt-ct  at  lowest  i>rices, 
subject  to  apiiroval.  Write 
t'>-day  for  catalog. 
Iliiiiil>lir<>y  Itook<'3i!<<>  Co. 
I>«"I>t.  1.,  nt'tioit,  I  .  S.  A. 


SALESMEN. 


Men  of  education  who 
are  ambitious  to  make 
money  wanted  to  represent  us  in  the  sale  of  the  .Standard 
Dictionary.  College  men  and  men  trained  for  professional 
life  preferred.  Exclusive  territory  and  liberal  contract. 
Address  Department  "  S,"  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, 44-60  East  23d  Street,  City. 


KFRUITBOOK 


assassinated  in  his  lifetime.  Think  of  the  kindness 
with  which  he  and  his  wife  were  always  treated  while 
he  lived.  There  was  nothing  lovable  and  kind  that 
could  be  uttered  about  him  or  her  which  was  not  said 
at  all  times.  Somehow,  he  seemed  to  possess  the  fac- 
ulty of  evoking  charitable  judgment  and  kind  treat- 
ment. If  I  could  have  had  that  sort  of  thing  as  long 
and  as  uniformly  as  he  did,  I  believe  I  should  have 
been  willing  to  pay  the  price  he  has  paid.  I  do  not 
understand  how  some  men  have  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  always  offered  to  their  lips,  while  others, 
without  deserving  less  charitable  treatment,  have  the 
cup  of  gall  and  wormwood  thrust  upon  them  con- 
stantly. I  believe  I  would  gladly  exchange  jilaces 
with  him  for  the  charitable  judgment  which  the  public 
passed  upon  his  life.  Bodily  death  is  by  no  means 
the  worst  torture  which  a  man  can  suffer.  The  tor- 
ture of  lies  and  misrepresentations  affecting  what  is 
dearest  to  us  in  life  is  infinitely  worse  than  the  mere 
physical  pain  of  dying.' 

"  I  do  not  pretend  that  these  were  Mr.  Cleveland's 
exact  words,  but  they  give  the  substance  of  his  speech, 
and  when  I  heard  that  cry  of  a  strong  man  in  his 
agony  I  wished  that  every  kindly  heart  in  this  broad 
land  could  have  heard  it,  too.  It  would  have  been  a 
final  refutation  of  the  dirty  and  disreputable  false- 
hoods which  small  malice  has  for  so  long  industriously 
whispered  against  the  ex-President  and  his  family." 

Of  Mr.  Cleveland's  sportsmanlike  qualities,  Mr. 
Wise  writes : 

"  Since  the  retirement  of  Cleveland  from  office  I 
have  seen  much  more  of  him  than  ever  before,  and  I 
have  always  found  him  a  congenial  companion  and  a 
kind  friend.  In  order  to  appreciate  him  one  must 
have  been  with  him  as  I  have  been.  On  two  occasions 
he  has  honored  me  by  visits  to  a  little  shooting  and 
fishing  place  in  Virginia.  First  of  all,  he  is  a  thorough 
sportsman.  I  have  seen  his  patience  tried  both  as  a 
fisherman  and  a  gunner,  and  in  this  quality  he  is  per- 
fect. He  has  had  as  good  wild-fowl  shooting  as  any 
man  in  the  United  States,  yet  I  have  known  him  to 
sit,  on  a  calm,  sunshiny  day,  in  a  duck  blind,  for  ten 
consecutive  hours,  with  nothing  but  a  simple  luncheon 
to  break  his  fast,  and  nothing  but  whistlers  and  buffle- 
heads  coming  in  to  his  decoys,  and  then  he  has  come 
home  at  night  with  nothing  butadozen  'trash'  ducks, 
as  tiie  gunners  call  them,  yet  as  content  and  uncom- 
jjlaining  as  if  he  had  enjoyed  real  sport.  Then,  on  a 
fishing-excursion,  I  have  seen  him  when  the  boat  went 
aground;  when  the  bait  gave  out ;  when  the  oil  in  the 
steam-launch  became  exhausted  and  we  were  delayed 
several  hours;  when  we  were  caught  in  a  summer 
squall ;  in  all  sorts  of  trying  and  worrying  predica- 
ments ;  and  no  man  in  the  party  took  his  '  streak  of 
lean  along  with  his  streak  of  fat '  more  stoically  or 
more  complacently  than  Mr.  Cleveland." 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

Ab    Nearly    as  She    Could    Kenaember.  —  The 

members  of  the  family  were  away  when  the  census  man 
came  around,  and  the  servant  girl  was  doing  her  best 
to  answer  his  questions. 

"  What  is  their  nationality  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Their  f what,  sor  ? " 

"  Their  nationality— are  they  English,  Irish,  Scotch, 
or " 

"  No,  sor.  They're  Scandiluvians." — Chicago  Trib- 
une. 


Moving.—"  Pa,"  said  Tommy  Twaddles,  "  this  here 
mythology  book  says  that  Orpheus  was  such  a  fine 
musician  th't  he  made  trees  an'  stones  move." 

"  Vour  sister  Teresa  has  Orpheus  beat  a  city  block," 
grumbled  Pa  Twaddles.  "  Her  i)iano-playing  has 
made  twenty  families  move  out  of  this  flat  building  in 
the  last  two  months."— Cleveland  Leader. 


Real  Assistance.  — The  small  son  of  a  clergyman 
who  was  noted  for  his  tiresome  sermons  overheard  two 
friends  of  his  father  saying  how  dry  they  were  and  how 
hard  it  was  to  keep  awake  during  service.  The  follow- 
ing Sunday  while  the  minister  was  preaching  he  was 
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VESTME 


O  f  fe  rs     the 
highest   and 


most  liberal  interest  return  con- 
sistent   with    absolute    safety. 

An  Unusual  Investment 

we  no\v  offer,  of  the  highest  legal  and 
financial  standing,  with  liberal  interest 
return. 

An  entire  issue  of  First  Mortgage  Rail- 
road Gold  Bonds,  purchased  for  our  own 
account,  direct  from  the  company. 

We  offer  these  Bonds  with  our  liighest 
endorsement,  at  an  extremely  attractive 
price. 

Full  data  and  quotations  on  request. 

A.  N.  CHANDLER  &  CO. 

BANKERS 

ill    BROADWAY,    NEW  YORK 

AND 

THE    BOURSE,    PHILADELPHIA 


Our  bool<let,  "  Hints  and  Helps  to  Investors,"  is  a 
study  of  investments  well  worth  reading.  It  may  be 
had  by  sending  your  name  and  address,  which,  for  con- 
venience, may  be  written  on  the  margin  of  this  page 
and  mailed  to  us. 


Most  ImportaLiit   is  Your  Health 
PURE  WATER. 

is  necessary  to  insure  it. 

The  Sanitary  Still 

will  furnish  plenty  of  aerated  dis- 
tilled water  without  trouble  and  at 
trifling  cost.  Vastly  superior  to  any 
filter.  Write  for  booklet,  free, 
with  letters  from  prominent  people. 
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^bution  to  planters. — Stark  Bro's.  Louisiana,  Mo. 
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astounded  to  see  his  son  throwing  pebbles  at  the  con- 
gregation from  the  gallery.  The  clergyman  frowned 
angrily  at  him,  when  the  boy  piped  out  in  a  clear  treble 
voice  : 


"It's  all  right,   pop.    Vou  go  on    preaching, 
keeping  them  a.wa.)ie."—P/ii/"iic//>/iia  Ledger. 


I'm 


She  Knew  Him. -Anarchitect  remarked  toa  lady 
that  he  had  been  to  see  the  great  nave  in  the,  new 
church.  The  lady  replied,  "  Don't  mention  names ;  I 
know  the  man  to  whom  you  reiti\"— Sacred  Heart 
Review. 

Crooked,  All  Klght.— "  An'  phwy  don't  yez  like 
Muldoon  ?  ' 

"  He's  not  on  th'  square." 

"  Phwat  makes  yez  think  so  ?  " 

"  He's  th'  kind  av  a  man  th't  can't  look  ye  straight 
in  the  eye  till  yer  back's  turned."— C/evelaud  Leader. 

A  Test  of  Friendship.— The  professor  was  ex- 
amining a  dark-brown  substance  spread  on  paper, 
when  lie  was  interrupted  by  a  visit  from  a  friend. 

"  1  say,  would  you  kindly  let  me  place  a  little  bit  of 
this  on  your  tongue?"  said  the  man  of  learning  to 
the  newcomer ;  "  my  taste  has  become  so  vitiated  by 
sampling  all  sorts  of  things." 

"  Certainly,"  responded  the  friend,  thrusting  out  his 
tongue. 

The  professor  took  up  a  little  of  the  substance 
under  analysis  and  placed  it  on  the  other's  tongue. 
The  latter  worked  it  round  for  fully  a  minute,  tasting 
it  much  as  he  would  a  sweet. 

"  Note  any  effect  ? "  inquired  the  professor. 

"  Xo  ;  none." 

"  It  doesn't  paralyze  or  prick  your  tongue?" 

"  Not  that  I  can  detect." 

"  I  thought  not.    How  does  it  taste  ?  " 

"  Very  bitter." 

"Um-m;  all  right." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  inquired  the  friend. 

"  I  don't  know.  That's  what  I'm  trying  to  find  out. 
Some  one  has  been  poisoning  horses  with  it."— r?7- 
Bits. 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 

Foreign. 
Russia. 

October  14.- Grand  Duke  Cyril,  for  having  married 
the  divorced  wife  of  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  is 
e.xiled  from  Russia  by  the  Czar. 

October  17.—  The  strike  movement  threatens  all 
Russia.  At  St.  Petersburg  the  strike  is  nearly 
general,  and  many  persons  are  injured  in  con- 
flicts with  troops  and  police. 

October  19.— The  Czar  issues  a  manifesto  proclaim- 
ing the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Japan. 
The  closing  of  many  of  the  Russian  universities 
tlie  fear  that  the  entire  educational  sys- 


arouses 

tem  of  the  country  wil 


be  paralyzed. 


October  20.— Employees  on  the  railways  at  Moscow 
go  on  strike;  over  100  persons  are  wounded  in 
fighting  at  Minsk. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

Octolx?r  14.— Panama  anmnmces  that  it  will  pay 
only  its  share  of  the  ("oloiiibiau  debt  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population  of  the  isthmus  at  the 
time  independence  was  declared,  and  condition- 
ally on  Colombia's  agreement  to  repay  sums 
borrowed  from  Panama. 

The  peace  treaty  is  signed  by  the  Emperors  of 
Japan  and  Russia,  thus  officially  ending  the 
Russo-Japanese  war. 

October  16.— The  text  of  the   Portsmouth  treaty  of 
peace  is  made  jiublic. 
Permission   is   jjranted   to   bury   the   body  of  Sir 
Henry  Irving  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  Kaiser  awards  the  gold  medal  for  science  to 
the  I'rinceof  Monaco,  and  confers  an  order  on 
A.  I,.  Rotch.of  Boston,  for  researches  into  upper 
atmospheric  conditions. 

October  17.— A  British  destroyer  is  fired  on  by 
Moors  near  Ceuta,  and  two  British  naval  officers 
are  taken  prisoners  by  the  tribesmen. 

Five  P'rench  warshii)s  are  assembled  at  Mar- 
tini(iue  preparatory  to  a  demonstration  against 
Venezuela. 

Baron  I'cii-rvary  is  aripo'nted  Premier  of  Hungary 
and  is  cliargea  by  the  Knu)eror  with  the  task  of 
preparing  uix  a  general  election  on  the  basis  of 
universal  suffrage. 

Mr.  Carnegie  i)roiK)ses  in  his  address  as  Lord 
Rector  of  St.  Andrews  I'uiversity  a  league  of 
Ijeace  among  nations  to  banish  war. 

October  18. -King  (Jscar,  in  a  speech  closing  the 
Riksdag,  e.xpresses  his  grief  at  the  separation  of 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  m.in  who  thought  he 
wanted  the  earth.     Then  he  had  a  vision,  and  he 
dreamed  he  did  own  the  earth,  and  then  he  dreamed 
die  assessor  came  around.     And  then  he  woke  up. 

— George  H.  Daniels 


Flashes   of    irenius    are    like 
flashes  of  liohtning  in  the  night. 

They've  been  photographed — 
caught  in  a  continuous  perform- 
ance stretching  from  Sophocles  to 
Mark  Twain — in  a  piquant,  de- 
lightful little  volume  called — 

"TOASTS  AND  TRIBUTES." 

You've  heard  of  it  or  seen  it  already 
— if  you  haven't,  you  will. 

It's  talked  about  at  week-end  par- 
ties. The  most  scholarly  and  best 
edited  book  of  Toasts  ever  published. 

Here's  how  ! 

It's  a  favorite  v/ith  your  bookseller  and  he  will  hand 
you  a  little  booklet  describing  it. 

If  he  doesn't,  we  will  send  you  the  booklet  free. 

Cloth,  ^1.25  net, postpaid.     Limp  leather,  $2.00  net,  postpaid. 

ROHDE  &  HASKINS,   PUBLISHERS 

16   CORTLANDT    STREET  ....  NEW    YORK 


THE 


Eureka  Clip 


Bankers,  Lawyers,  Editors,  Students,  and 
Business  Men  have  pronounced  this  clip 
the  best.  Box  100,  25c.  Stationers  or 
by  mail.     Sample  card  free. 

CONSOLIDATED 

SAFETY  PIN  COnPANY 

Box  i3i  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


Smoke  the  BARGER 

Safety  Pipe 


Spills  no 
Fire  nor 
Asiies 


Clo3ctl,  ri'udy  for  U!»e. 


This  is  a  novel  but  very  practical  idea. 

Just  fill  the  Porcelain  container  or  cup  with 
tobacco,  and  light,  close  tlio  pipe  and  you 
can  smoke  comfortably  while  riding,  driv- 
ing or  automobiling  against  the  wind  at 
high  speed. 

Smoke  without  risk  among  themost  inflam- 
mable material. 

Container,  bi-ing  unglazed.  absorbs  the  nic- 
otine.   To  cle;in.  place  cup  in  fire. 

The  Barker  Safety  Pipe  is  a  prime  favorite 
with  sportsmen,  farmers,  trainmen,  workers 
in  offices,  workshops  .and  factories.  Looks 
like  a  cigar.  Convenient,  safe,  cleanly  and 
only  costs  50c  postpaid,  including  extra 
tobacco  cont.ainer. 

Sold  t>v  hfsl  dealers  everywhere. 

THE  BARGER  SAFETY  PIPE  CO. 

Dept.  24,  Hopedale.  111. 


Learn  the  Truth 


Do  you  know 

that  the  main  cause  of  unhappi- 
ness,  ill-health,  sickly  children 
and  divorce  is  admitted  by  phy- 
sicians and  shown  by  court  rec- 
ords to  be  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  self  and  sex  ? 


Sexology 


lUustrated 
Contains  in  one  volume — 

Kiiowletlge  a  Youug  Man  Should  Have. 

Kuii\vI,i'i1i;l'  a  Vouni;  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Ha\-e. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Imimrt  to  His  Son. 

Medical  liuowledge  a  Hushaud  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Youug  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  .Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
.Medieal  KnonU'dge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

By  ]\'illiai)i  ff.  jr,!/nni;..4.M.,M.D. 
Rich  Cloth  Binding,  Full  Gold  Stamp,  Illustrated,  SZ.OO 

Write  for  ■'  Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  of  Contents. 

PURITAN  PUB.  CO.,  Dept.  B,    PHILADELPHIA 


Pan-Toc 


A     (JEXTI.EJIAN'S 
DKKSSINUCIIAIK 


li  presses  :iiui  <te:)ses  .voitr  trousers  while  I 
■  II     sleep.      Provides    :tn    nnproved    hiiutter    ior  I 
lat    and    vest,   u   Imntiy    plaee  (or    slippers  ot  1 
loes.      This  chair  will   I'OSI'l'IVKI.Y    prevent] 
haitgy    knees  hy  MX)  ll>s.  pressure  l 
stautlv    applied.      Your    elnlhioB   will 
appear  as  KKKSII  KVF.UY  JIOHNIKG  j 
as  it  just  troni  the  tailor's.      Save."  its  i 
cost    in   t»    uioutlis    and    will    lust    a 
liletime.      Iiulispensahle   in   a   sentle- 
nmn's  iipartiiieiit.     Priee  within  reach  ' 
Write    li)-day    liir    tUu.strated     deseriptive     folder    and     price. 
CK.NTltAI,    MANTKL   CO.,    1910,  Olive    St.,    ST.    tOUIS,    MO. 

.TONATH.AN,  A  TRAGEDY 

A  dunning  volume  of  verse  by  Thos.  Ewinc,  Jr.     By 
mail,  i'l.oj.   Kunkit  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs. ,  New  York 

Interested  in  Second-hand  BOOKS  ? 

SiMiil   till  leiits  foi-  suiiiiilo  ooi>y  of   HOOK  WANTS,  a  Monthly 
devoted  to  iiurclnise  and  disposul  t>f  second  Imnd  books. 
HOOK  WANTS  nUMSUI.NO  CO.,  SlBl),  West  lJ3d  St.,  N.  \.  Cllj. 


MUSIC  LESSONS  FREE 


or  MiiikIoIIii 

1  tonrli  tiy  liiiiil  » 
I  \Vrit<'    lo-diiy. 


your  cxponsc  will 
till v  and  uniiniittiM' 
.\(idr.-KN:         V.    S. 


nt  Toiir  homo.  For  n  limited  time  we 
will  Kivo  free,  for  advortisinn  purposes, 
%  iiinsic  li'tisonsi  on  cither  I'lano.  Or- 
Kiiii,  lliiiUO'  4-iiltiir.  CoriK'l.  Violin 

nuiHic  yott  tiso.  to  bo  paid  f^ir  as  needed* 


We 


onlvbo  th*»  roHt  tif  jioHtako  and   tht-  iimm,  /,-„  „.^,-,  ,,,  ,,,   |.,,i,>  .,-.   „t.  ..,......-      --^^ 

siiii-i-Ms  or  money  refunded.     HiindriMlM  wrili' :     "  WiHh  1    had  heard  of  you  before. 
S«'IIO«>I.  <»F  MI'NI*'.    llox   MO  II,    H»   I'liloii   Sqiinrr,    SIfw   VorU,   II.   if, 
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Rarline 

Fir^  and  Be^  Aid 

to  WOMEN  who  MUST  do 

Washing  and  Cleaning 


/*-»'  Wk»t  Wh»T  W»ut»  I 
*>"  *rourt*ro«rt  'pzwtfl 
v-»i    WowM'  Wire    WtMj 


Sexual 
Facts 

The  information  in  these  books 
will  insure  marital  happiness  and 
save  mankind  untold  suffering. 

The  Sex  Series 

The  only  Complete  Series  of 
books  published  on  delicate  subjects. 
Written  iu  a  manner  understood  by 
every  person  and   information  given 

which  shonid  not  be  hidden  by  false  or  foolish  modesty. 

Commended  by  medical  authorities  everywhere. 

Four  books  to  boys  and  meo.  Four  books  to  girls  and  women. 
"TonnK  Boy."  "Younir  Olrl." 

"Yonng  Man."  "Young  Woninn." 

"Young  Huaband."  "Young  «  Ifi." 

"Man  of  Forty-flvc."        "Woman  of  Forty .aTe." 

91  a  copy  each,  post  free.    Table  of  contents  free. 
TIrPnblUhlngCo    862    Land  Title  BIdg  Phila  Pa 


INCOME  OF       ,, 

/  PER  ANNUM  ON  SUMS  OF  S 100 '\ 
I  OR  MORE.  WITHDRAWABLE 
'      AFTER  ONE  YEAR.        y/ 


QCpilDCn  by  first  mortgage  on  New 
OLUUnLU  York  City  Improved  real 
estate,  and  a  guarantee  fund  of  10%  of 
the  face  value  of  all  mortgages  in  force. 

This  corporation  is  subject  to  exami- 
nation by  the  Superintendent  of  Banks 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

KNICKERBOCKER  ^g^^ 


(Established  1H83j 
38  Park  Row  New  York  City 


^P^^UQ^^'^^ 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE    ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 
Hartshorn  on  hibel. 

Wood  Rollers.    Tin  Rollers. 


What  Is  Daus' Tip-Top? 


TO  PROVK  thatDaus'  "Tip-top" 
is  the  best  and  simplest  device  for 
making    lOO    C'oples    from    pen- 
written  and  no  Coplos  from  type- 
written    oriKiniil,  we  will  ship 
complete     duplicator,  cap    size, 
without    floposit,    on    ten 
(lO^  diijs'  trill!. 
Price  f7.50  less  trade  ^  f5  nnf 
'diacofint  of  3.9^  o  r  vPw  MCI 
THE     FEIilX  A.  DAV^il  DrPL,IC.%TOK  CO. 
Daus  Buiiaiugr,  111  John  St.,  \ew  York  City 


Norway  and  Sweden  and  his   hope  of  lasting 
peace  between  the  nations. 

October  19.  —  The  Danish  Court  announces  that 
Prince  Charles  of  Denmark  will  accept  Nor- 
way's crown  if  chosen  by  the  Storthing,  without 
waiting  to  be  elected  by  the  people. 

France  and  Portugal  settle  the  Guinea-coast 
(West  AfricaJ  boundary  dispute. 

October  20.  — The  ashes  of  Sir  Henry  Irving  are 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  Philippine  Commission  pays  the  Dominican 
order  $3,225,000,  closing  the  friar  land  deal. 

International  financiers  begin  conferences  in  .St- 
Petersburg  regarding  the  proposed  new  Russian 
loan. 

Domestic. 

October  14.  —  William  F.  Powell,  United  States 
Minister  to  Hayti,  resigns,  and  H.  W.  Furniss, 
of  Indianapolis,  is  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

Congressman  Williamson,  of  Oregon,  foimd  guilty 
in  the  land  fraud  cases,  is  sentenced  to  serve  ten 
months  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  J500. 

Hemery,  of  the  French  team,  wins  the  automobile 
race  for  the  Vanderbilt  cup,  over  the  Mineola, 
Long  Island,  course,  covering  283  miles  in  4 
hours  36  minutes  and  8  seconds. 

New  V'ork  wins  the  fifth  and  deciding  game  of  the 
world's  championship  series,  beating  the  Phila- 
delphia Athletics  2  to  o. 

On  the  arrrival  of  the  Campania  at  New  York,  it 
is  learned  that  five  of  her  steerage  passengers 
were  swept  overboard  and  lost  and  thirty-five 
were  injured  by  a  giant  wave  on  October  11. 

Col.  C.  H.  Loomis,  Past  Commander  of  tlie  Kan- 
sas G.  A.  R.,  dies  at  Winfield,  Kan. 

October  15.— Gloucester  fishermen  sent  representa- 
tives to  Washington  to  consult  Secretary  Root 
as  to  their  fishing  rights  on  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland. 

October  16.— General  Grosvenor.  of  Ohio,  declares 
that  without  free  trade  witli  this  country  the 
Philippine  Islands  will  soon  be  in  a  disastrous 
financial  position. 

The  Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission  announces 
the  awards  of  medals  and  money  to  persons  who 
risked  their  lives  to  save  others. 

Governor  Folk,  of  Missouri,  addresses  an  enthusi- 
astic audience  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Standard  Oil's  business  methods  are  re- 
vealed at  a  hearing  before  Attorney-General 
Hadley,  of  Missouri,  on  the  groimds  of  alleged 
violation  of  the  State's  antitrust  laws  by  certain 
oil  companies  of  that  State. 

Charles  Dana  Gibson,  the  "  Gibson  Girl"  artist, 
announces  that  he  will  draw  no  more  in  black 
and  white,  and  that  he  will  go  abroad  to  study 
art. 

October  17. — The  President  issues  an  order  which 
enables  heads  of  government  departments  to  dis- 
charge civil-service  employees  without  filing 
charges  and  giving  hearings. 

The  federal  medical  officer  in  charge  announces 
that  yellow  fever  has  practically  been  stamped 
out  in  New  Orleans. 

President  Roosevelt  forbids  the  exportation  of 
all  munitions  of  war  from  the  United  States 
and  Porto  Rico  to  San  Domingo. 

General  F.  V.  Greene,  e.x-president  of  the  asphalt 
trust,  testifies  in  the  Venezuelan  damage  suit 
that  the  company  aided  the  Matos  rebellion. 

Commissioner  Shonts,  returning  with  the  con- 
sulting engineers,  reports  that  there  is  no  fever 
now  in  the  canal  zone. 

October  18. — The  President  issues  an  order  to  his 
Cabinet  officers  not  to  give  any  information 
about  Cabinet  meetings  to  the  press  representa- 
tives. 
The  President  begins  his  tour  of  the  South,  the 
first  stop  being  made  at  Richmond,  where  lie 
is  enthusiastically  received. 

It  is  shown  at  the  insurance  inquiry  that  two 
State  Senators  had  lived  in  a  iiouse  Kept  by  the 
Mutual  at  Albany. 

Louis  Harman  Peet,  author,  dies  at  New  York. 

October  19.— The  President  is  welcomed  in  North 
Carolina.  At  Raleigh  he  speaks  on  railroad  rate 
regulation  and  forestry. 
In  a  statement  issued  by  the  Canal  Commission, 
it  is  denied  that  the  engineers  are  in  favor  of 
any  particular  type  of  canal  as  yet. 

Formal  expressions  of  thanks  by  the  Czar  and 
the  Mikado  to  President  Roosevelt  for  his  part 
in  the  recent  peace  negotiations  are  made  public. 

The  Nashville  Chamlier  of  Commerce  asks  Sec- 
retary .Shaw,  if  possible,  to  admit  free  of  duty 
the  articles  presented  to  Miss  Roosevelt  while 
abroad. 

October  20.— The  President,  in  a  speech  at  Atlanta, 
denounces  financial  debauchery  in  high  places, 
and  declares  that  corporations  should  be  con- 
trolled, without  checking  legitimate  activity.  At 
Roswell,  Ga.,  the  President  visits  his  mother's 
home. 
The  Amerika,  the  largest  passenger  steamship  in 
the  world,  arrives  at  New  York  on  her  maiden 
voyage. 


Sonil  for  free  hnniplr  of  llils  and 
utiier  niont'j  raUin;;  oalendarn 
The  sure  and  quick  way  to  raise  lASII  for  any  cliurcli  or 
society  fund.  Is  to  Issue  A  Clll  lUlI  CALK.VDa'K.  .Send  us 
pliotoKraplis  of  your  pastor  and  of  your  cluirrh  un.l  wo 
will  reproduce  them  grouped  tok'cther  in  I'lKlTOlillAVIiti.:, 
?.?.,»  ,?..'i.'...V;'.^o"'^"'  ''«^a^"y  embossed  •■  WKlK.h.wodi)  " 
l!t06  «.AL|.;.NUAKS,  K  x  u  inches,  oomplete.  with  silk  cord  at 
top  tor  hauKlni?.  \Ve  send  the  2()0  calendars  to  you  ex- 
press prepaid.  Your  members  iiulckly  sell  this  dainty 
and  useful  souvenir  of  your  churcli  and  pastor  for  25 
cents  each.  Keep  $25.00  for  your  i)ront  and  send  us  %'&  00 
any  time  within  a  month.  Most  societies  reorder  several 
times,  clearing »25.00cach  lime.  Mall  usphotoirraphs  and 
names  to-day.  8KNI>  N»>  M(»NKY.  Write  today  for  free 
sample  calendars  and  the  story  of  others  success. 

GKT  YOLK  ORDER  IN  EARLY. 
NEW  METHOD  CO..  5733  South  Park  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 

'■  Money  lialslnt?  plans  for  Churi.h  \Vorkers." 


You  Can  Earn  Fram 
*3,000*o$io,OOOaye.V 

iniKeReal  Estate  Business 


We  leach  you  the  Ilfal  Estate,  General  Broiieraee  and  Inmirance 
Business  by  mail,  lillinR  you  to  successltiilv  e-'tabli>h  yunr>ell'  wilh- 
nul  interfering  willi  your  i>reseut  eniployment.  The  Iteiil  K^-tate 
Business  oH'ers  splendul  opportiiiuf ies  lr)r  success.  Do  not  spenii 
the  best  ilays  of  your  lite  w<»rl^iu«  for  a  pittance  wlien  you  can  nialie 
an  tndepencleiil  fortune  worltitig  (r>r  y()urself.  Keal  Kst'ite  ort'ers 
beirer  opportunities  than  any  other  business  to  those  without  capilJil. 

Hiindreils  indorse  our  institution.  Write  lor  particulars  and 
FKEE  BOOKLET.     It  wilrinteresl  you. 


H.  W.  CR.OSS  <S.  CO. 


167  TaLComa  Bldg. 


CHICAGO 


THE 


Raw  fall  winds  lend  to  roughen  and  redden  the  face  skin. 
Woodbury's  Facial  Cream  applied  nightly  prevenH 
chapping  and  keeps  the  skin  and  temper  normal. 

Send  1 0  <5ts.  for  samples  of  all  four  preparations. 
TTie  Andrew  Jergens  Co.,  Sole  Licensee,  Cin    O 


BIG 
VALUE. 

ALL 
THESE 

FOR 
ONLY 

10 
GENTS. 


PREMiUM  BUDGET 

100  Money-making  Secrets. 

20  Popular  Souks.  Words  and  Music. 

100  I'ractical  Cookinu  Kecipes. 

63  MiikichI  Tricks,  and  liH  I'uzzles. 

57  .\musinK  Kxperinicnts,  iin<l  62  Games. 

23  Portraits  of  Presidents  of  II.  S. 

2.')  Portraits  of  Famous  Actresses. 

100  Conundrums,  and  16  Short  Stories. 

324  .Jolly  Jok<'s  and  Witty  Sayings. 

10  Model  Lov(^  Letters. 

20  AmusinK  Illustrated  Rebusses. 

22  Secrets  of  the  Toilet. 

Language  of  Flowers.  Gems,  etc.,  etc. 

Sent  by  mail  postpaid  for  10  cents. 


Address  Home  Supply  Co.,  D  58, 

438  Pearl  St.,  Naw  York. 

ESAKHADDON.  KING  OF  ASSYRIA,  AND 
OTHER  STORIES.  Three  allegorical  stories,  by 
Leo  Tolstov  Small  tamo,  cloth,  64  pages,  illus- 
trated 40c.  net.  (Hoiir-Cilas.s  Series. )  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Company,  I'ubs.,  Now  York. 

HAY  FEVER  AND  ASTHMA 

Cliinutes  iFveap  out.  Smokes,  sprays  and  "Specifics" 
can  only  relieve  syinptonis,  whereas  our  constitutional  treat- 
ment reraoveB  all  Causes  €if  Hay  Kever  and  Asthma  from  the 
blood  and  nervous  system.  Pollen,  hent,  dust,  exertion,  smoke 
or  odors  cannot  bring  back  attacks.  Our  patients  soon  enjoy 
life  without  the  slightest  return  of  symptoms.  Appetite  im- 
proved, blood  enriched,  nerves  strengthened,  general  health 
restored.  Estb.  ISffl.  60,000  patients.  Book  SSA  Free, 
explaining   our  jnethod^  with    rej)ort8__of  mariy  interesting 


cases.    Address  P.  HAROLU  UAV£8,  Bafltelo, 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  Ui  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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TARTARLITHINE 

A  paiient  from  Quincy,  Mass.,  writes  :  The 
Tartarlitliine  has  done  nica  ureal  deal  of  good. 
I  have  been  a  jo'eal  sufferer  with  nervousness 
and  rheumatism  for  several  years.  1  feel  so 
well  now;  pains  have  all  gone  from  my  side. 
I  have  given  your  book  that  comes  with  each 
bottle  to  my  friends,  and  1  tell  them  your 
medicine  is  great.  I  feel  so  thankful  to  know 
1  have  medicine  now  that  will  keep  me  well. 


Rheumatism 


Tartirlithine  rarely  fails  because  it  supplies 
the  blood  with  the  necessary  substances  to  dis- 
solve .111.1  remove  the  poison  of  rheumati.'^m — 
uric  acid.  We  want  every  suffererto  try  it, and 
will  send  a  sample  package  with  our  booklet  on 
the  cure  of  rheumatism  free  to  every  applicant. 

Prescribed   and    endorsed  by   the 
leading  physicians  of  the  country. 

Ask    Yovir    Doctor    Abovjt    It 

Free  samfile  and  our  booklet  on  the 
cure  of  Rheumatisni  sent  on  request 

McKesson  &  Bobbins  'V;^^^^'*- 

Sole  agents  for  the  Tartarlithine  Co. 


THE  TEXICOGRAPHER'S 

-^  J[asyQiair 


THE  IRISH 


have  always  been  mighty  in- 
teresting people,  and  nobody 
knows  tiiem  better  than  Justin 
McCarthy.  He  knows  their  past  as  thoroughly  as  he  does 
their  present,  and  wlien  he  tells  all  about  both  in  his  book 
"  Ireland  and  Her  Story,"  he  makes  a  story  which  the 
critics  unite  in  pronouncing  "as  fascinating  as  a  novel." 
One  might  add  that  this  brilliant  little  history  is  much  more 
fascinating  than  many  novels,  and  better  yet,  it  is  true.  The 
price  is  only  5i  oo,  postpaid. 


THE  IRISH 


THE  IRISH 


AGAIN  I  are  celebrated  for 
their  rollicking  humor  and  keen 
wit.  Good  stories  of  them  are 
always  welcome.  Certainly  when  one  of  the  cleverest  of 
IrLsh  storvtellers  brings  out  a  book  it  can  not  fail  to  make  a 
hit.  Seumas  MatManus  is  the  present-day  Prince  of  Irish 
Storytellers,  and  his  book  "  The  Red  Poocher,"  has  been 
greeted  everywhere  with  such  superlatives  of  praise  that  it 
IS  useless  to  try  to  quote  them.  May  as  well  let  every 
reader  invent  his  own  exclamations  of  delight  when  he 
closes  tlic  book.     It  can  be  had  for  75  cents,  postpaid. 

ONCE  MORE,  arc  lov- 
ers through  and  through. 
When  we  want  an  ideal  love 
story,  we  pick  out  a  gallant,  poetic,  passionate  Irishman 
and  his  blue-eyed  colleen,  and  we  are  pretty  sure  to  develop 
a  love  story  (it  to  set  to  music  or  put  ujion  the  stage. 
There  are  always  novelty,  humor,  tenderness,  passion,  and 
sometime."i  tr.igedy  in  them.  Anna  MacManus,  sometimes 
known  as  '  Kthna  Carbery,"  the  wife  of  Soumas  Mac- 
Manus, was  endowed  with  a  rare  insight  into  the  character 
and  nature  of  these  people — lur  people.  With  the  pen  of 
an  artist  and  a  great  love  in  her  heart,  she  has  written  six 
beautiful,  throbbing,  magically  appealing  Irish  love  stories 
which  now  appear  in  the  book  "  The  Passionate  Hearts," 
a  treasure  for  any  one.     The  price  is  75  cents,  postpaid. 

mlDICU  FINALLY,  h.ave  a  wealth 
InlAn  °f  legend,  folk-lore,  and  mylh- 
■  ■■■%»■■  „iopy  The  wonderful  doings 
of  their  ancient  kings  and  warriors  read  like  fairy  tales,  and 
«uch  indeed  ihey  are  in  large  part.  Magic  swords,  spears, 
and  armor  ;  the  miniculous  "quicken-tree,"  grown  from  a 
fairy  seed  ;  the  fairy  fleeces ;  the  wonderful  whistler  whose 
flute-like  notes  ch.irmed  his  enemies  into  fateful  sUcp  ;  the 
superhum.in  prowess  of  the  old-time  heroes  ;  the  divotion 
of  friends  and  the  relentless  hate  of  enemies— all  play  im- 
portar.t  parts  in  the  legendary  past  of  this  iiicturesque 
people.  Anna  MacManus,  author  of  "The  Passionate 
Hearts,"  has  given  us  nine  stories  of  Irish  adventure, 
'e;cnd,  .Tiid  mytholo"y  in  her  new  book  "In  the  Celtic 
^1^1."  'i'he  stories  glow  with  warm  (o'or  and  ihvob  with 
chivalrous  action  and  exciting  adventure.  The  price  of 
"  In  the  Celtic  Past  "  is  the  same  as  that  of  "  The  Passion- 
ate Hearts,"  75  cents,  postpaid. 
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12  Com  Killing  Plasters. 
C  O  k  N  removes  corns. 
Muilds  new  skin.  A  heaven- 
Iv  reli'f.  .Sknii  Qiiaktkk 
Ni>w     No  cure, money  back. 

.Sample  .■  cent  stamii. 

UtSI   SlllXV   (I).,   Soir    .nrr».,   Ilrpl.   2;,  JOLItT,  1I.I.S. 

AIbu  Drug  uuU  Uliuu  Htures.  ' 

Keadera  of  Thb  Litkrau 


In  tills  ooliinin.  to  ileeide  questions  concerning  the  correct 
iiM-  ol  »i,nl>.,  (lie  Kunk  Jc  WaKiialls  Standard  Dietioiiary  is 
coiisulteu  us  arbiter. 

"E.  G  ,"  Cananea,  Sonera,  Mexico.— "What  do  the 

followiiij,^  words  mcitaV  (l)'grote';  Ci^Adua.' " 
^  U)  "Oi-ote''  is  the  Middle  Enjrlish  form  for 
"groat,"  a  former  English  coin  ;  in  more  recent 
times  tlie  term  lias  been  applied  to  fourpence 
as  a  unit  of  account.  (2)  "Adna"  is  a  Bib- 
lical name  signilying  "  pleasure." 

"J.  J.  W.,"  San  Francisco,  Cal.— "(1)  In  referring 
to  the  words  '  billion  '  and  'trillion 'a  writer  uses  the 
following  sentence:  '.Vpparcnilv  these  words  were  in- 
troduced into  England  at  a  later  dale,  but  their  original 
niraiiiim  ii'ds  rclaitied  and  has  never  been  changed 
there.'  Should  not  the  words  in  italics  be  used  in  the 
plural  ?    (2)  Who  was  Swaiuuterdam  't " 

(1)  The  words  "  billion  "  and  "  trillion  "  have 
distinct  meanings,  and  hence  the  italicized 
words  should  he  pltiral.  (2)  .Ian  or  John 
Swammerdam  (lf)37-80)  was  a  prominent  Dutch 
naturalist,  who  was  very  skilful  in  the  dissec- 
tion of  insects. 

"M.  M.  H.."  Maidiattiin.  Kan.— "Which  is  the  cor- 
rect form  of  expression,  '  Hens  hatch  eggs,'  or  '  Hens 
hatch  chickens '  ?  " 

Both  forms  are  employed  in  ordinary  usage. 

"F.  J.  M.,"  Philadeliihiu.  Pa.—"  Is  there  any  rule  for 
the  spelling  of  words  ending  in  'i.se'  and  'Ize,'  also 
words  enaing  in  '  able  '  and  '  ible '  V  " 

Any  rule  covering  the  orthography  of  all 
such  wortls  is  rendered  useless  by  the  great 
number  of  exceptions  and  would  require  a  very 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  foreign  elements  in 
our  language  to  he  at  all  useful.  Their  em- 
ployment is  more  or  less  governed  by  usage, 
.some  authorities  giving  "ize"  as  the  variant 
form  of  "ise."  The  Standard  generally  pre- 
fers "ize"  to  "ise." 

"C.  J.  A.,"  Staunton,  Va.— "The  word  'only'  seems 
to  l)e  a  difficult  one  to  put  in  .lust  the  right  place  to  ex- 
press with  i>iecisiiiii  its  intended  iiieaidng.  The  sen- 
tence '  I  only  told  liini  to  go  away  '  can  bear  four  dif- 
ferent iuterpietalions.  It  may  mean  '  /  (iiihi  told  liiin  ; 
iioliody  el.se  did,'  or,  '  I  oidy  Inhl  him,  hiU  ilid  not  com- 
pel him,'  or,  'I  only  told /(i)ji,  iuid  nobody  else,' or,  '1 
only  told  him  to  i/o  (iifdii:  I  did  not  tell  him  to  do 
anything  else.'  Is  there  soiiie  rule  fur  putting  the 
word  'only'  in  just  the  right  place  in  a  .sentence  to 
show  what  idea  it  is  meant  to  limit  or  emphasize  V  " 

The  Standard  Dictionary  (p.  2,271,  col.  3) 
says:  "The  general  rule,  so  far  as  any  rule  can 
be  given,  is  to  jjlace  the  word  'only'  next  to 
tlu!  word  or  ])hri'so  to  he  (nullified,  arranging 
the  rest  of  the  sentence  so  that  no  word  or 
phrase  that  the  word  might  be  regarded  as 
(lualifyiiig  shall  adjoin  it  on  the  other  siile." 
In  spoken  hinuftiage  the  stress  and  tone  would 
indicate  the  relation  of  'only'  to  the  other 
ptirts  of  the  sentence  ;  but,  in  writing,  the  prin- 
I  iple  of  rhetorical  coiislruelion  must  be  fol- 
Inwcd  in  oriler  to  avoid  timbiguity.  The  sen- 
tence "  I  only  told  him  to  go"  away  "  is 
anibiguous  because  the  word  "only  "  may  refer 
t')  either  "  1  "  or  to  "  told,"  hence  it  would  be 
better  to  write,  "Only  1  told  him"  (i.e.,  no- 
body else  ttild  him),  if  Ibis  is  the  meaning  in- 
tended. "I  told  oidy  him  to  go  away"  would 
imply  that  he  idnne  was  told,  and  "  I  told  him 
lo  go  away  only"  would  clearly  expr(>ss  the 
thought  that  nothing  else  was  retjuircd  but 
thiif  he  should  go. 


CORNO  REMOVES   CORNS 


"K.  C.  P.."  CoMege  Point,  .\.  Y.— "Who  was  the 
phllo.sopher  who  went  ahrond  with  a  lantern  looking 
for  an  honest  man  '/  " 

The  (ireek  Cynic  philost>pher  Diogenes,  who 
liveil  between  •112-:!2;{  11. c. 

V  Digest  nro  asked  to  mention  luo  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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MUNICIPAL 
OWNERSHIP 

of  public  utilities  has  become  a  lead- 
ing issue  in  the  present  New  York 
mayoralty  campaign.  It  is  a  question 
that  vitally  concerns  the  voters  of 
New  York  as  well  as  the  citizens  of 
every  other  municipality  in  the 
United  States. 

are  the  facts  ^i^ 
have  been   the  ^ 

expel  iments  _ 

are  the  results 

Full  and  reliable  information  on  many 

sides   of   this  great  question  will  be 

found  in 

The  Encyclo- 
pedia of 
Social  Reforms 

Edited  by  W.  D.  P.  BLISS 

With  the  cooperation  0/ the  higliest  authorities  in 
England  and  the  United  States. 

Its  contents  cover  the  entire  sphere  of  sociology, 
political  economy,  labor,  capital,  and  every  feature  of 
industrial  conditions  and  in.stitutions.  Its  contributors 
include  the  first  authorities  in  America  and  abroad. 

Municipal  Ownership  of 
Street  Railways  •"tofcif^'dtt*!"' 

GLASGOW,  TORONTO,  DETROIT 
BUDAPEST,      BERUN,      SAVANNAH 

The  Encyclopedia  shows  the  results,  the 
COST  OF  OPERATION,      PROFITS.      FARES 
POUTICAL  CORRUPTION.  SERVICE.  WAGES 

With  a  striking  psu'allel  table  of 

"WHAT  THE  PEOPLE  WANT"  and  "WHAT 
THE  CORPORATIONS  WANT." 

Municipal  Gas  '^y^.^i''^^ 

pal  ownership  of  gas  plants  with  facts  a*  to 
RATES,      PROFITS.      COST  CONSUMPTION 
LEGAUTY.  PLANTS.  CONCLUSIONS 

With  a  comprehensive  description  of  Philadel- 
phia's Municipal  Gas  Plant. 

Comparative  Statistics  ALiric\^ 

and  five  European  cities,  giving: 

POPULATION.  PERSONS  TO  ACRE.  DEATH 
RATE.  ANNUAL  EXPENDITURES  PER  CAP- 
ITA. TAXES.  MUNICIPAL  GAS.  MUNICIPAL 
WATER  WORKS.  MUNICIPAL  RAILWAYS, 
TENEMENT  IMPROVEMENTS.  ETC. 

What  Eminent  Critics  Say 

"  It  will  stand  in  years  to  come  lo  an  epitome  of 
social  and  economic  condi.ior.s  and  the  state  of  human 
progress  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century." 
— Col.  Albert  Shaw.  I'.ditor  of  Revie^v  0/  Revie^vs. 

"  1  h.ive  road  through  many  of  the  inipoitant  articles, 
and  am  struck  with  lluir  excellence  and  completeness. 
The  plan  adoptodof  sot  ting  ton  h  the  case  from  both  sides 
has  been  admirably  canicd  out." — Benjamin  Kidd. 

"  The  work  is  one  of  very  j;icat  \aluo,  filling  a  i>lace 
hitherto  unoccupied.  A  gicat  many  topics  have  been 
treated,  and,  on  the  whole,  successfully  and  ably."  - 
Franklin  H.  Giddings.  Columbia  University  School 
of  Political  .Sc  ioni  0. 

"An  invahaMo  we,\pon,  loth  cf  offense  and  de- 
fense."—>y.  S.  Rain,  foid    D.D. 

"  1  lind  it  lo  be  a  work  that  must  prove  of  very  great 
v.ihio  to  all  students  i-f  .social  matters."—  Carroll  D. 
Wright.  Washinyton.  O.  C. 

Large  Octavo.  1,447  Pages.  Net  Prices: 
Cloth,  $7.50;  Ehecp.  J-9.50;  Half  Mo- 
rocco.   $12.00;     Full    Morocco,    $14.00. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


SECRETARY  TAFT'S  WAR    ON    MACHINE 
POLITICS   IN   OHIO. 

A  VERITABLE  sensation  seems  to  have  been  created  in  the 
political  world  by  the  speech  which  Secretary  Taft  deliv- 
ered at  Akron,  Ohio,  on  October  21.  As  the  Pittsburg  Gazette 
(Rep.)  remarks,  "it  injected  a  new  thrill  into  the  Ohio  guberna- 
torial campaign."  Before  its  delivery  indications  were  generally 
looked  upon  as  showing  a  situation  encouraging  to  the  Republi- 
cans, but  now  the  Philadelphia  Record  (\viA.-'Dt.rc\.)  exultingly  ex- 
claims that  "the  sporting  fraternity  do  not  know  whether  to  bet 
that  Governor  Herrick  will  be  elected  by  100,000  majority  or  that 
he  will  be  defeated."  And  a  no  small  portion  of  the  press  agree 
with  The  Record's  estimation  of  the  confusion  wrought  by  Secre- 
tary Taft,  and  so  from  a  political  point  of  view  are  condemning 
him  for  making  a  grievous  blunder.  "The  effect  of  his  speech  is 
considered  very  injurious  to  the  machine  which  is  running  Gov- 
ernor Herrick,  and  it  can  not  well  be  otherwise,"  says  the  Spring- 
field Republican  (Ind.);  and  the  New  York  Press  (Rep.),  in  its 
news  columns,  asserts  that "  Taft  has  made  Herrick's  reelection 
absolutely  impossible,  and  has  sounded  the  death-knell  of  the  old 
Hanna  machine  in  Ohio."  The  Louisville  Courier- Jottrnal (Dtva.) 
concludes  that  "  the  impression  made  by  the  speech  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  Governor  Herrick's  chances  were  not  improved  by  his 
coming,"  while  the  Brooklyn  Eagle (Xitra.yx^  inclined  to  look  upon 
Mr.  Taft  as  a  "  brash  and  candid  reformer"  whose  kindly  services 
were  a  little  too  awkwardly  rendered  to  be  of  much  value.  This 
point  is  humorously  illustrated  in  the  following  fashion  : 

"The  late  George  T.  Lannigan,  fabulist  and  humorist,  once 
wrote  a  fable  for  the  New  York  World  about  to  this  effect:  A 
benevolent  elephant,  forcing  his  way  througli  a  dense  jungle, 
scared  a  partridge  from  the  nest  in  which  she  was  trying  to  hatch 
out  other  partridges.  Filled  with  compassion  and  good  inten- 
tions, the  elephant  determined  to  hatch  out  the  young  himself. 
The  consequence  of  his  sitting  on  the  nest  needs  no  statement. 
Perceiving  the  total  disaster  he  had  unwittingly  wrought,  lie  pulled 
himself  together,  stalked  on  and  mournfully  remarked,  according 
to  Lannigan  :  'What  is  home  without  a  mother.?'     Secretary  Taft, 


whose  mental  sincerity  and  physical  magnitude  are  universally 
known,  has  rivaled  in  the  nest  of  Ohio  Republicanism  the  role  of 
the  benevolent  elephant  in  the  Indian  jungle." 

This  much -discussed  speech  was  made  upon  the  request  of  Gov- 
ernor Herrick's  friends,  with  the  hope  of  aiding  him  in  his  fight 
for  reelection.  Mr.  Taft  worded  it  so  as  to  make  it  appear  (as 
has  usually  been  his  practise  everywhere)  that  he  was  expressing 
the  personal  sentiments  of  President  Roosevelt  as  per  positive  in- 
structions. The  main  features  of 
the  speech  were  the  answer,  al- 
most hostilely  framed,  to  the 
stand  taken  by  Senator  Foraker 
on  railroad  questions ;  and  the 
bold  and  defiant  opposition  de- 
clared against  the  Republican 
machine  which  dominates  Cincin- 
nati and  Hamilton  County,  and 
counts  Governor  Herrick,  Sen- 
ator Foraker,  and  other  promi- 
nent politicians  among  its  strong- 
est advocates.  The  boss  of  this 
machine  is  the  famous  George  B. 
Cox,  a  full  account  of  whose  life 
and  character  can  be  found  in 
Henry  C.  Wright's  recently  pub- 
lished book  on  "  Bossism  in  Cin- 
cinnati." Mr.  Taft,  after  first 
praising  the  "  executive  talent  and 
political  sagacity"  of  Mr.  Cox, 
and  giving  him  due  credit  for  the 
valuable  work  done  for  the  Re- 
publican party  in  the  State  for 
"fifteen  or  twenty  years,"  says: 

"  But  the  power  secured  by  the 
boss  and  iiis  assistants  under  the 
machine  has  undoubtedly  inured 
to  their  pecuniary  benefit,  and  it 


GEORGE  B.  COX, 


is    seen    in    the    large    fortunes 


Republican  "  boss"  in  Cincinnati. 
"  The  power  secured  by  the  boss  and 
his  assistants,"  says  Secretary  Taft, 
"  has  undoubtedly  inured  to  their 
pecuniary  benefit,"  but  "how  their 
money  was  made  has  not  been  dis- 
closed." 


which  they  now  have.  How  their 
money  was  made  has  not  been 
disclosed.  The  large  public  util- 
ity corporations  seem  to  regard 
the  boss  as  a  conserving  influ- 
ence, and  are  content  to  have  the  control  of  the  machine  continue 
as  it  is,  because  they  regard  themselves  as  thus  insured  against  dis- 
turbance in  their  franchises.  ...  If  I  were  able,  as  I  fear  I  shall 
not  be,  because  public  duty  calls  me  elsewhere,  to  cast  my  vote  in 
Cincinnati  in  the  coming  election  I  sliouid  vote  against  the  munic- 
ipal ticket  nominated  by  the  Republican  organization  and  for  the 
State  ticket." 

The  independent  spirit  which  illumined  these  sentences  and  per- 
meated the  entire  body  of  the  speech  leads  the  Philadelphia /'//^^/zV 
Ledger  (Inn.)  to  believe  that  Mr.  Taft  purposely  "  threw  down  the 
gage  in  Ohio  to  the  Foraker-Cox  machine";  and  the  Pittsburg 
/'tfj/ (Dem.)  ventures  to  predict  that  the  people  of  Cincinnati  "will 
prefer  to  accept  Secretary  Taft's  denunciation  of  Cox  and  his  ma 
chine  as  affording  further  reasons  why  they  should  defeat  the  can- 
didate for  Governor  supported  by  both."  But  the  Pittsburg  Dis- 
patch (Ind.  Rep.)  is  not  so  sure  as  to  this  point,  and  recalls  that 
when  "  reform  was  a  local  issue  in  Missouri "  the  State  cast  its  vote 
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for  Roosevelt,  but  elected  Folk,  and  that  in  a  somewhat  similar 
way  "  Massachusetts  Republicans  voted  for  Douglas  and  Roose- 
velt, in  a  combination  that  certainly  could  not  be  termed  a  vote 
against  the  national  Administration."  The  Philadelphia  Record 
(hid.  Dem.)  also  doubts  that  Mr.  Tafts  speech  must  necessarily 
damage  the  Republican  State  ticket  in  Ohio.  The  Record  cr&d\is 
the  Secretary  with  being  a  "pretty  shrewd  man,"  and  says: 

"Tiie  probability  is  that  Mr.  Taft  knew  perfectly  well  what  he 
was  about.  Herrick  has  lost  the  temperance  voters,  he  has  lost  a 
great  part  of  the  independent  vote  through  the  State  on  account  of 
the  action  of  the  organization  in  abolishing  spring  elections,  and 
he  is  encumbered  by  tiie  support  of  the  Cincinnati  macliine  and  is 
charged  with  entering  into  a  deal  with  Cox  to  secure  its  support. 
The  case  looks  as  tho  Mr.  Taft,  realizing  the  probability  tiiat  the 
Democratic  candidate  would  be  elected,  endeavored  to  save  some 
of  the  independent  and  the  decent  Republican  vote  for  him  by  at- 
tacking the  Cox  machine.  Taft  was  trying  to  get  Herrick  out  of 
the  bad  company  he  was  in." 

This  is  also  the  opinion  of  many  other  papers,  which  see  in  Mr. 
Taft's  speech,  not  a  purpose  to  create  faction  in  Ohio,  but  simply 
that  irrepressii)le  spirit  that  is  inspiring  the  Administration  and 
other  good  citizens,  irrespective  of  politics,  to  fight  graft  and  cor- 
ruption in  every  form  and  wherever  they  exist.  Thus  the  New 
York  7/V//^j  (Dem.)  ob.serves: 

"Just  now  a  lot  of  this  is  being  done,  and  in  high  quarters.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  engaged  in  it  in  a  general  way.  Secretary  Root  en- 
gaged in  it  very  specifically  when  he  was  called  in  to  investigate 
the  ring  in  Philadelpliia.  Governor  Folk,  of  Missouri,  took  a  hand 
in  tlie  same  fight  in  tliat  city.  Mr.  Secretary  Bonaparte,  ably  and 
galLmlly  seconded  by  his  political  opponent  Senator  Rayner,  is 
doing  it  in  Maryland.  In  each  party  in  various  States  real  leaders, 
leaders  of  real  standing  in  national  affairs,  are  cutting  the  ties  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  local  'bosses'  and  calling  the  voters  to 
follow  their  consciences  and  their  judgment.  Cynics  will  say  that 
it  is  a 'spasm  of  virtue,' and  will  lead  to  nothing.  But  it  will 
amount  to  a  good  deal.  The  force  of  public  sentiment  in  a  democ- 
racy almost  inevitably  moves  more  or  less  spasmodically.  In  the 
usual  course  of  affairs  people  are  absorbed  with  private  matters; 
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The  Administration's  attitude  toward  political  machines. 

— Jamieson  in  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

it  is  only  on  occasions  and  at  irregular  intervals  that  their  attention 
is  aroused  to  public  evils,  and  then,  if  tiie  evils  are  made  plain 
enougli,  tliey  are  reduced,  regulated,  or  abolished.  Just  at  pres- 
ent public  attention  is  aroused  i)retty  thoroughly.  Mr  Taft  is 
helping  arouse  it  in  Ohio.  If  it  should  lead  to  the  defeat  of  his 
party  in  tlie  State,  so  much  the  worse  for  tlic  leaders  who  brought 
about  the  conditions.     As  for  him,  he  is  but  doing  his  plain  duty. " 


NEW   ORLEANS'S   FEVER    FIGHT. 

BY  winning  the  fight  against  yellow  fever  practically  before  the 
advent  of  frost,  the  surgeons  in  charge  of  the  situation  at 
New  Orleans  have  achieved  a  victory  which  The  Picayune  of  that 
city  asserts  is  "as  notable  as  that  gained  in  Havana  "under  the 
administration  of  General  Wood.  But,  declares  the  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution, "  the  South  and  the  nation  have  been  so  occupied  with 


WAY  DOWN  SOUTH   IN   DIXIE. 

— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

their  own  affairs,  and  so  firm  has  been  their  confidence  in  the  abil- 
ity of  the  plagued  city  to  control  the  epidemic,  that  neither  has 
paid  adequate  tribute  to  the  bravery  and  determination  with  which 
New  Orleans  "  finally  conquered  the  dreaded  foe.  This  calm  a.ssur- 
ance  with  which  the  public  and  the  pre.ss,  as  mentioned  by  Tlie 
Constitutioji,  took  for  granted  that  the  Crescent  City  would  hold 
yellow  fever  in  check  and  succeed  in  stamping  it  out  this  time,  was 
in  marked  contrast  with  the  wild  alarm  excited  by  the  visitations 
in  previous  years,  and  is  explained  on  the  ground  that  the  people 
now  have  a  better  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and 
thoroughly  appreciate  the  value  of  the  sanitary  measures  which 
have  been  devised  lor  its  prevention  and  suppression.  During  the 
plague,  says  The  Picayune,  the  city  lost  only  25  per  cent,  of  its 
trade  And  in  the  light  of  the  present  experience,  the  New  Orleans 
I ifnes  Democrat,  in  speaking  of  the  future  says: 

"The  people  of  the  South,  and  of  the  nation  generally,  have 
been  afforded  a  demonstration  that  will  not  have  to  be  repeated. 
Never  again  will  the  fear  of  the  fever,  within  or  without,  cast  a 
.somber  cloud  over  this  section,  cripple  its  industries,  make  /////- 
i^n's  of  nervous  citizens,  and  work  damage  in  a  hundred  other  ways. 
The  lesson  has  been  taught,  and  taught  in  a  style  that  makes  reit- 
eration superfluous,  that  the  simplest  precautions,  the  exhibition 
of  a  bit  of  saving  common  sense,  will  render  the  fever  as  powerless 
as  the  gentlest  zephyr  of  the  dale.  The  erstwhile  ni'ghty  statue  of 
terror  has  feet  of  crumbling  clay,  after  all.  A  persistent  enforce- 
ment of  sanitrtry  regulations  as  to  cisterns,  tanks,  and  pools — reg- 
ulations that  should  be  enforced  for  the  general  comfort,  even  were 
there  no  question  of  fever— will  leave  the  Stegomyia  fasciata  not  a 
place  to  lay  her  head — or  her  eggs.  The  breed  can  be  extermi- 
nated fiuickly  in  every  community.  And  when  that  species  is  ban- 
ished, or  so  reduced  as  to  be  inappreciable,  a  rommunity  is  abso- 
lucly  exempt  from  danger  of  yellow-fever  infection.  .  .  .  As  we 
glance  back  over  the  magnificent  light  made  in  New  Orleans  and 
elsewhere  against  the  fever,  it  seems  plain  that  tlie  results  gained 
are  not  unworthy  of  the  jirice  paid.  It  is  worth  something  to  a 
section,  a  coiiimunity.  to  be  able  to  front  the  future  without  a  fear 
of  what  was  once  its  bane." 

This  fight  which  The  Times-Democrat  looks  back  upon  with  so 
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much  justifiable  satisfaction  has  lasted  a  little  over  three  months. 
The  first  case  of  fever  to  be  discovered  and  diagnosed  as  such  was 
reported  on  July  21.  But  The  Ittierstate  Medical  Journal,  of  St. 
Louis,  and  other  professional  authorities  claim  that  the  disease 
must  have  been  in  the  city  several  weeks  before  its  detection,  and 
in  proof  of  this  assertion  they  point  to  tiie  terrible  headway  it  had 
already  made  by  the  time  its  appearance  was  a  recognized  fact. 
On  July  25  there  were  154  reported  cases,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
month  these  figures  had  increased  to  304,  and  by  the  time  that  the 
work  of  its  eradication  was  well  under  way  there  were  616  dead 
and  prostrated  victims  and  an  unknown  number  oi  foci.  This  con- 
dition made  the  task  of  combating  the  plague  "the  most  stupen- 
dous of  this  kind  ever  before  attempted,"  says  Dr.  Joseph  H. 
White,  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine  I.^ospital 
Service,  who  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  situation  for  the  Federal 
Government,  and  who  is  credited  by  the  Cleveland  Leader  and 
other  papers  with  bringing  order  out  of  chaos,  and  directing  the 
campaign  that  ended  in  such  a  signal  victory. 

The  statistics  of  the  yellow-fever  visitation  for  the  entire  South 
this  year,  as  gathered  by  Dr.  White,  up  to  October  15,  are  8,453 
known  cases  and  924  known  deaths.  Of  this  grand  total  Louisi- 
ana had  7,370  cases  and  8.2  deaths;  New  Orleans  had  3,286  cases 
and  423  deaths;  Mississippi  had  700  cases  and  70  deaths  ;  Pensa- 
cola  had  383  cases  and  52  deaths.  A  few  sporadic  cases  were  scat- 
tered around  in  other  neighboring 
States.  These  figures  are  not  given 
by  Dr.  White  as  absolutely  correct. 
They  are,  however,  a  fair  approxima- 
tion, which  has  been  only  slightly 
added  to  since  the  compilation.  The 
cost  of  the  suppression  of  the  plague 
in  New  Orleans,  as  estimated  by 
William  M.  Steel  for  The  Picayune, 
was  upward  of  $320,000,  four-fifths 
of  which  was  subject  to  Dr.  White's 
order.  Of  this  fund  $100,000  was 
contributed  by  the  State,  $6o,coo  by 
the  city,  and  $160, 000  was  raised 
by  private  citizens.  Besides  this  ex- 
penditure of  State  and  local  moneys, 
were  the  salaries  and  expenses  of 
the  Federal  officers,  which  amounted 
to  about  $50,000.  The  local  press 
consider  the  cost  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  good  results 
that  have  been  gained.  The  Tivies- 
Democrat  thinks  that  the  cleaning-up 
of  the  city  would  have  been  worth 
the  amount  expended,  even  if  there 
was  no  fear  of  yellow  fever,  and 
says: 


42.75  per  thousand.  It  is  to-day,  as  shown  by  the  last  figures  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  19.36  per  thousand,  or  less  than  half  as  much. 
If  we  can  keep  the  new  record  up  for  a  year  it  will  mean  the  saving 
of  over  a  thousand  lives  that  swell  the  mortality  cf  the  city  and 
help  to  propagate  and  spread  di.sease.  There  is  no  mystery  about 
it.  No  negroes  have  fled  New  Orleans  because  of  the  fever,  and 
the  latter,  we  have  discovered,  are  subject  to  it  and  die  of  it,  altho 
a  former  generation  told  us  this  was  impossible. 

"The  sanitary  work  done  in  the  negro  districts— and  seldom  if 
ever  done  there  before— the  practical  lectures  on  the  subject  of 
sanitation,  in  which  the  clergy  took  so  prominent  a  part,  designed 
to  show  the  negroes  the  importance  of  keeping  their  houses  clean 
and  in  good  condition,  fumigating  wiien  necessary,  screenmg  cis- 
terns, draining  off  J\ll  standing  water— sanitary  work  and  sanitary 
teaching  where  they  were  most  needed— have  had  the  same  effect 
here  as  in  New  York  and  wherever  else  they  have  been  tried.  The 
low  mortality  of  New  Orleans  to-day  is  no  accident,  no  phenome- 
non, but  the  result  of  the  hard  work  and  good  work  done  this 
summer." 


"Never  has  New  Orleans  been 
in  better  sanitary  condition,  never 
cleaner,  never  freer  from  all  the 
conditions  tha*  breed  disease.  The 
screening  of   cisterns,  cleaning  out 

and  filling  of  lots,  destruction  of  insects,  fumigation  of  houses, 
have  removed  conditions  that  encouraged  it  they  did  not  propa- 
gate disease ;  and  there  has  been  such  an  improvement,  such  a 
reduction  in  diseases  born  of  damp  or  filth  or  neglect,  and  in  the 
deaths  therefrom,  as  to  more  than  olfset  the  twenty  deaths  or  so 
a  week  from  yellow  fever.  As  a  consequence,  in  spite  of  the 
presence  of  that  disease,  the  number  of  deaths  per  day  and  week 
in  New  Orleans  is  less  than  it  was  before  yellow  fever  presented 
itself  here 

"  What  has  been  accomplished  is  best  seen  in  the  health  returns 
of  our  colored  population.  The  normal  death-rate  of  the  negroes 
in  New  Orleans  as  given  by  the  census  figures  on  vital  statistics  is 
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MISS  ALICE   ROOSEVELT. 

She  is  "more  than  ever  convinced''  by  her  trip  "that  there  is  no 
country  like  our  own." 


MISS    ROOSEVELT'S   EMBARRASSING 
PRESENTS. 

'T^HE  Trojan  who  feared  the  Greeks  most  when  they  brought 
^       him  gifts  is  thought  to  have  a  modern  sympathizer  in  a  Pres- 
ident's daughter,  who  is  finding  her  gifts  a  source  of  considerable 
embarrassment.      Miss  Alice   Roosevelt,  who   has  just  reached 

home  from  her  trip  to  the  Far  East, 
will  have  to  pay  from  $25,000  to 
$60,000  duty,  so  the  newspapers  reck- 
on, upon  the  costly  presents  given 
her  by  the  Sultan  of  Sulu,  the  Em- 
press of  China,  the  Philippine  "  dat- 
tos,"  and  other  potentates  of  the 
Orient.  "She  could  not  with  pro- 
priety have  refused  the  presents,  and 
she  can  not  abandon  them  now  with- 
out putting  a  slight  upon  the  givers," 
says  the  Kansas  City  Journal :  and 
the  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  feel- 
ingly remarks  that  "if  she  had 
wanted  to  pay  out  $25,000  in  custom 
duties,  she  probably  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  make  her  own  choice  of 
the  articles  she  was  to  bring  back," 
as  "  many  of  the  gifts  were  not  only 
unsought,  but  undesired."  The  in- 
fant American  industry  of  manufac- 
turing oriental  curios  and  antiques 
must  be  protected,  however,  as  the 
Baltimore  6"«;/ hints,  and  her  father, 
subordinating  pleasure  to  duty,  so 
to  speak,  has  declined  to  ask  any 
remission  of  the  law.  Most  of  the 
papers  close  their  editorials  at  this 
point  with  a  few  well  chosen  words 
of  commendation  for  the  President's 
Spartan  resolve  to  ask  no  favors; 
but  the  Philadelphia /'r^i-j-  reminds  him  that  it  is  the  oiiental 
custom  to  exchange  gifts,  not  merely  to  receive  them,  and  it 
remarks  that  "every  '  datto '  who  gave  a  gift  to  the  President's 
daughter  undoubtedly  confidently  expected  that  the  future  would 
bring  a  return  '  present '  as  much  bigger  and  better  than  his,  as  the 
President  is  bigger  than  a  datto,"  a  thought  that  opens  up  an  in- 
teresting vista  of  additional  expense.  "The  Roosevelts  are  not 
rich,  and  are  spending  a  great  deal  of  money  yearly  in  keeping  up 
the  necessary  social  end  of  official  life,"'  says  the  Washington 
correspondent   of  the    New    York     Times,  and  "a    few    foreign 
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trips  by  Miss   Roosevelt  might  prove  a  serious  matter  for  the 
family." 

Miss  Roosevelt  herself,  however,  denies  that  the  presents  "  rep- 
resent any  such  value  or  are  of  such  a  fabulous  character  as  re- 
ported in  the  newspapers,"  and  she  intimates  that  the  papers  have 
caused  her  more  embarrassment  than  the  customs  officials  have. 
For  example,  she  says,  "there  is  absolutely  no  foundation  in  fact 
for  the  absurd  story  that  I  took  a  dive  into  a  tank  on  board  ship  as 
the  result  of  a  dare  from  Congressman  Longworth,  neither  did  I 
receive  an  offer  of  marriage  from  the  Sultan  of  Sulu."  Indeed, 
she  avers,  "  the  circulation  of  such  nonsensical  stories  is  the  only 
outcome  of  my  whole  trip  that  I  have  to  regret,"  and  she  adds  that 
as  a  result  of  her  journey  she  is  "  more  than  ever  convinced  that 
there   is  no  country  like  our  own." 


MUZZLING   THE   CABINET. 

SURPRISE  is  expressed  by  some  papers  at  the  announcement 
tl)at  President  Roosevelt,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  expo- 
nents of  publicity,  has  forbidden  the  distinguished  men  who  form 
his  Cabinet  to  tell  the  newspapermen  what  is  going  on  in  the  inner 
councils  of  the  Administration.  "Theodore  Roosevelt  as  the  ad- 
vocate of  secrecy  is  playing  a  new  and  interesting  role,"  declares 
the  Providence y^/^v/rt/,  and  the  Boston  Herald  rem2.rV%  that  the 
attempt  to  gag  the  Cabinet  illustrates  the  tendency  of  the  time  "  to 
keep  the  people  in  the  dark  "  as  to  what  is  going  on,  not  only  in 
government  affairs,  but  in  the  corporate  and  trust  companies.  It 
appears,  according  to  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  that  after  every  Cabinet  meeting  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments agree  upon  some  one  thing  to  tell  the  reporters,  usually 
selecting  some  topic  that  is  of  no  great  consequence,  and  giving 
the  impression  to  interviewers  that  this  alone  engaged  the  Cabi- 
net's attention.  The  President  decided  that  this  should  end,  and 
issued  instructions  that  no  Cabinet  officer  should  confide  to  out- 
siders anything  that  occurred  inside  the  council-chamber.  Such 
instructions  had  been  issued  before,  but  were  never  strictly  ob- 
served. Hereafter,  when  the  President  and  Cabinet  decide  upon 
any  policy  or  action  that  they  desire  to  announce  to  the  country, 
the  announcement  will  be  made  by  the  Cabinet  officer  whose  de- 
partment  is   chiefly   concerned.     The   order   also   requested    the 


members  to  refrain  from  discussing  politics,  either  their  own  or 
those  of  the  Administration. 

In  spite  of  this  order  a  good  many  papers  intimate  that  they  will 
continue  to  furnish  their  readers  with  the  news  of  the  C^.binet 
meetings.  The  Boston  Herald  takes  this  stand,  and  the  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  New  York  £"t/^«///f/'oj/ thinks  that 
"as  long  as  members  of  the  Cabinet  are  men  of  some  political 
status  and  ambitions,  so  long  will  they  favor  with  their  confidence 
correspondents  who  can  aid  or  injure  them." 

Why  should  not  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  give  out  a  fair  account 
of  the  proceedings  at  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet?  asks  the  Dallas 
News,  and  it  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  people  will  not  approve  it,  and  some  of  them  will  be 
moved  by  it  to  suspect  that  secrets  of  a  serious  nature  are  being 
withheld  from  them  even  at  times  when  the  proceedings  are  tame, 
and  of  which  the  usual  reports  would  have  been  common-place 
and  harmless.  This  is  not  a  country  in  which  such  cheap  asser- 
tions of  authority  will  be  apt  to  amount  to  much.  The 'order' 
will  not  be  regarded,  because  it  should  not  be  regarded." 


THE   NEW   CIVIL-SERVICE   RULE. 

"  I  ^WO  distinctly  opposite  veins  of  thought  are  discernible  in  the 
J-  press  comment  upon  President  Roosevelt's  order  giving 
Cabinet  oflScers  the  power  to  dismiss  any  subordinate  of  their  de- 
partments for  misconduct  or  inefficiency,  without  further  formality 
than  filing  a  statement  of  the  cause  of  dismissal.  That  the  Presi- 
dent, who  has  long  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential 
champions  of  civil-service  reform  in  the  country,  should  issue  such 
a  sweeping  amendment  to  the  rules  is  a  guaranty  to  some  papers 
that  the  order  is  inspired  by  sincere  motives  and  will  result  in  a 
great  benefit.  But  the  other  side  is  greatly  wrought  up  over  it. 
They  declare  that  the  order  is  "un-American"  and  one  that  may 
undermine  the  whole  civil-service  system. 

Heretofore  it  was  necessary  to  file  charges  against  an  accused 
employee  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  he  was  per- 
mitted to  file  an  excuse  or  a  defense.  But  while  the  Cabinet  offi- 
cers can  now  discharge  employees,  the  press  point  out  that  they 
can  not  appoint  successors  of  those  dropped.  These  must  by  law 
be  selected  from  the  list  of  those  who  have  passed  the  civil-service 
examination.     '"Therefore,"  thinks  the  Boston  Transcript  (K^^^,), 


■i>vna^^-. 


THE   SUMMARY    DISMIS.SAI.   ORUKK.  NO    MORE   CABINET    MEETING    NEWS. 

Shade  of  George  W.isliington  !  "  Think  twice  before  you  speak,  tlien  talk  to  yourself." 

— Maliony  in  the  Washinuton  Stixr  — Mahony  in  the  Washington  Star. 

STREET   SCENES  IN    WASHINGTON. 
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"  if  it  is  easy  for  partizanship  to  turn  out  clerks  it  will  remain  as 
difficult  as  ever  for  it  to  turn  in  partizans." 

"It  is  a  tremendous  step  backward,"  declares  the  Brooklyn 
Citizen  (Dem.);  and  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Piiot  (Dtm.)  thinks  the 
effect  of  this  amendment  "  is  to  absolutely  nullify  the  civil-service 
laws  as  far  as  the  departments  are  concerned."  To  the  Sacra- 
mento (Cal.)  Bee  (Rep.)  the  new  rule  Is  "dangerous"  and  likely  to 
make  every  man  in  a  government  office  less  personally  independ- 
•ent;  and  the  Houston  Chronic/e  {T>tm.)  rtmzrVs:  "This  may  not 
be  tyranny  and  injustice,  but  it  comes  so  near  it  that  the  people 
will  not  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  two,  and  they  will  hold 
to  accountability  those  responsible  for  an  uncalled-for  and  arbi- 
trary order." 

Turning  to  the  defenders  of  the  order,  one  finds  that  the  Chi- 
■cago  J  titer  Ocean  (Rep.)  believes  that  the  new  rule  "  establishes  a 
real  merit  system  "  and  "  is  civil-service  common  sense  "  ;  and  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger  (Ind.)  declares  that  the  "  knowledge  that  such 
a  rule  exists  will  doubtless  have  a  wholesome  effect  upon  govetn- 
tnent  employees  who  are  watched  by  their  superiors."  The  New 
York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  thinks  that  if  the  new  power  to  remove 
is  not  abused,  "its  promulgation  is  to  be  considered  a  proof  of  the 
strength  of  the  reform  system  rather  than  of  its  weakness." 


A    RUSSIAN   STRIKE   FOR    UNIVERSAL 
SUFFRAGE. 

While  our  newspapers  have  long  predicted  that  liberty  must 
finally  win  in  Russia,  the  news  that  the  Czar  had  actually  granted 
reforms  so  sweeping  as  practically  to  end  the  autocracy  came  as  a 
surprise,  for  so  many  previous  uprisings  in  Russia  had  come  to 
nothing  that  this  one  was  regarded  with  a  skeptical  eye.  An  omi- 
nous indication  for  the  Government  was  seen,  however,  when 
Count  Witte  admitted  last  week  that  the  Government  might  go 
down.  "  The  Government  may  fall,"  he  said  to  a  delegation  of 
strikers,  "  but  its  fall  will  involve  your  ruin,  because  the  power  will 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  bourgeoisie,  against  whom  you  are  ar- 
rayed." This  failed  to  overawe  the  strikers,  however,  and  the 
strike  went  on.  On  Monday  the  news  came  that  the  Czar  had 
given  way,  and  that  Count  Witte  comes  into  power  as  Minister- 
President,  with  an  imperial  mandate  which  will  enable  him  to  con- 
vert the  farcical  National  Assembly  into  a  real  legislative  body, 
elected  by  greatly  extended  suffrage  and  to  confer  upon  the  peo- 
ple fundamental  civil  liberties,  including  free  speech. 

This  news  came  after  a  week  of  strikes  and  rioting  which  were 
represented  to  be  a  protest  against  the  restriction  of  franchise  in 
the  coming  Douma  elections,  made  by  the  classes  barred  from  the 
ballot — in  other  words,  a  strike  of  the  unfranchised  for  universal 
suffrage. 

The  New  York  Sun  described  and  commented  on  the  situation 
last  week  thus : 

"  The  state  of  things  at  this  moment  in  European  Russia  is  with- 
out a  parallel  in  modern  times.  So  far  as  the  means  of  transpor- 
tation are  concerned,  the  whole  structure  of  organized  society  has 
been  resolved  into  its  local  elements.  Not  only  the  railway  net- 
work centering  in  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  but  the  Baltic  and 
Polish  lines  and  the  roads  traversing  the  territory  between  Kief 
and  Odessa  are  tied  up.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  reach  the  inte- 
rior of  Russia  from  the  Western  frontier.  Indeed,  the  Czar  him- 
self at  Peterhof  is  cut  off  from  his  capital.  It  follows  that  the 
transportation  of  soldiers  by  rail  from  one  critical  point  to  another 
is  no  longer  possible.  Should  the  strike  be  extended  to  the  Sibe- 
rian system,  as  perhaps  it  will  be,  months  would  necessarily  elapse 
before  the  army  under  Linevitch  could  reach  the  Volga,  for  it 
would  have  to  march  on  foot  across  the  breadth  of  Asia.  Under 
the  circumstances  it  may  prove  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impracti- 
cable,'for  the  Czar's  Government,  with  the  scattered  military  forces 
^hich  remain  at  its  disposal  in  European  Russia,  to  quell  a  wide- 
spread insurrection.   ,  .  . 

"A  universal  strike  has  long  been  advocated  by  extreme  Social- 
ists as  an  irresistible  engine  of  coercion.     The  experiment  is  now 


being  tried  in  Russia.  We  have  always  doubted  its  practicability, 
for  the  reason  that  the  resultant  starvation  would  subject  its  vic- 
tims, including  the  strikers  themselves,  to  a  strain  too  great  for 
human  nature  to  endure." 

The  New  York  Times  thought  Witte  could  save  the  situation  if 
anybody  could,  but  the  Ne\jr  York  Globe  thought  the  revolution 
must  win  in  the  end.     It  remarked  : 

"  The  Czar  is  fighting  a  losing  battle  against  fate.  Every  victory 
he  now  wins  but  hastens,  by  increasing  the  general  discontent,  the 
final  catastrophe.  Sooner  or  later  the  army  will  yield  to  disinte- 
gration. If  not  this  time,  then  some  time  in  the  not  distant  future. 
For  centuries  the  loyalty  of  the  Russian  peasant  to  '  the  Little 
Father  '  has  resisted  all  attempts  to  weaken  it.  But  at  last,  if  not 
altogether  gone,  it  is  going.  It  is  not  likely  that  it  can  ever  be  re- 
stored. The  Russian  muzhik,  stubborn  in  his  conservatism,  will 
be  equally  stubborn  about  surrendering  his  new  ideas.  His  very 
slowness  and  stupidity  will  keep  him  true  to  the  cause,  allegiance 
to  it  taking  the  place  of  his  old  loyalty.  In  the  end,  therefore, 
czardom  must  be  overthrown— if  not  this  year,  then  the  next  or  the 
next." 


ANOTHER  TREASURY  SCANDAL  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

T^HE  failure  of  the  Enterprise  National  Bank  at  Allegheny, 
•■■  Pa.,  while  holding  over  a  million  dollars  of  State  funds,  and 
the  suicide  of  its  cashier  on  account  of  the  financial  difficulties 
that  have  overtaken  the  Santa  F^  Central  Railway  of  New  Mexico 
and  other  ventures  promoted  by  Pennsylvania  politicians  or  upon 
which  they  bo'rrowed  large  sums  of  money,  have  created  a  scandal 
of  such  far-reaching  effect  that  some  papers  think  it  threatens  the 
success  of  the  Republican  ticket  in  Pennsylvania  this  fall,  and  will 
also  seriously  interfere  with  the  plans  New  Mexico  has  laid  for  se- 
curing Statehood  in  the  near  future.  This  gloomy  view  is  held  be- 
cause of  the  prominence  of  the  persons  involved  in  the  scandal 
and  the  criminal  aspect  of  their  acts,  which  seem  to  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Moody  so  contrary  to  the  law  that  he  has  decided  to  investi- 
gate the  failure  with  the  object  of  bringing  the  guilty  to  justice. 
As  the  New  York  Evening  Post  remarks,  this  might  upset  the  en- 
tire political  situation  in  the  State,  for  "  Uncle  Sam  once  started 
in  an  investigation  of  this  kind  is  not  apt  to  stay  his  hand,  .  .'  . 
but  is  quite  likely  to  see  the  case  through  to  the  bitter  end,  pre- 
cisely as  he  has  been  jailing  a  Republican  Senator  and  Congress- 
man in  Oregon." 

The  features  of  this  latest  scandal  are  not  aifferent  in  character 
from  those  of  the  many  peculations  and  resultant  deaths  which  the 
Philadelphia  Record  {XnA.  Dem.)  declares  "  have  disgraced  the  fis- 
cal annals  of  the  State  for  thirty  years." 

In  order  to  explain  how  it  has  been  possible  for  the  Treasury  to 
be  involved  in  so  many  scandals,  we  shall  quote  at  length  from  a 
description  given  by  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  [Ind.)  oi  the 
system  employed  by  Pennsylvania  in  the  management  of  the  pub- 
lic funds.  According  to  The  Ledger  the  citizens  do  not  know  how 
much  money  is  in  the  Treasury.  Its  funds  are  divided  into  two 
portions— the  "general"  account  and  the  "sinking  fund."  The 
last  named  is  made  up  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  State  reve- 
nues which  are  set  aside  each  year  for  the  liquidation  of  the  bond- 
ed indebtedness  of  the  State.  No  public  accounting  is  required 
by  law  to  be  made  of  them.  The  retiring  Treasurer  simply  in- 
forms his  successor  orally  how  much  are  left  of  the  funds  and 
where  they  are  deposited.  This  is  the  way  the  business  has  been 
conducted  for  over  forty  years.  At  present  there  are  supposed  to 
be  between  $4,000,000  and  $5,000,000  deposited  in  the  various 
banks  which,  as  was  the  case  with  the  bankrupt  institution  at  Alle- 
gheny, are  controlled  by  politicians.  The  Philadelphia  Press 
(Rep.)  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  so  well  is  it  known  that 
the  politicians  demand  risky  accommodations  in  return  from  the 
institutions  which  are  favored  by  them  that  "  some  banks  will  not 
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accept  State  funds  under  any  circumstances."  These  accommo- 
dations usually  take  the  form  of  loans  upon  promissory  notes  with- 
out collateral  or  other  security.  This  at  least  is  the  way  the  En- 
terprise Bank  is  supposed  to  have  been  ruined,  as  appears  by  the 
information  available.  The  disclosures  involve  the  names  of  Sen- 
ator Penrose  and  other  prominent  members  of  the  "  organization," 
but  are  thought  to  point  to  W.  H.  Andrews,  Delegate  in  Congress 
from  New  Mexico  and  brother  of  the  chairman  of  the  Republican 
State  Committee  of  Pennsylvania,  as  chief  cause  of  the  trouble: 
for,  as  The  Public  Ledger  reports  his  operations,  Mr.  Andrews  se- 
cured hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  through  political  influences 
from  the  bank  to  build  tlie  Santa  Fd  Central  Railroad  — a  little  line 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  long,  running  south  from  Santa  ¥6 
and  connecting  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  the  Santa  Y€  and 
Rock  Island  Railroad  systems. 

Homer  L.  Castle,  the  Prohibition  candidate  for  justice  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  is  given  the  credit  of  exposing  this 
misuse  of  the  State  funds  that  resulted  in  the  «  u. lapse  of  the  En- 
terprise Bank  and  the  suicide  of  its  cashier.  The  Pittsburg  Post 
(Dem.)  says  Mr.  Castle  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  way  "the 
State  machine  has  been  huckstering  the  public  funds  about  for  the 
personal  benefit  of  its  leaders,"  and  will  produce  more  "startling 
information  "  as  the  campaign  progresses.  He  is  now  making  his 
fight  on  the  issue  raised  by  the  scandal,  as  is  also  W.  H.  Berry, 
the  Fusion  candidate  for  Treasurer,  who  promises  if  elected  to 
audit  the  accounts  of  the  Treasury— a  thing  which  has  not  been 
done  for  forty-five  years,  and  furthermore  to  "  prosecute  the  men 
who  have  robbed  the  State."  The  Republican  press,  however,  are 
vehemently  decrying  the  political  turn  that  has  been  given  to  the 
investigation  of  the  banks  holding  State  funds.  They  refer  to  the 
fact  that  a  cent  has  never  been  lost  or  stolen  from  the  Treasury,  as 
proof  that  the  management  is  honest;  and  so  they  are  insisting 
that  judgment  be  suspended  and  even  the  inquiry  be  stopped  until 
the  campaign  is  finished.  Thus  the  Pittsburg  Gazette  (Rep.)  re- 
marks : 

"It  is  only  fair  to  caution  the  people  to  suspend  judgment, 
to  accept  partizan  statements  with  due  allowance  only.  Unscru- 
pulous men  and  unscrupulous  newspapers  are  flaunting  the  failure 
in  its  worst  light ;  exaggerating  the  little  that  is  known  :  manufac- 
turing charges  without  any  foundation  in  fact;  drawing  inferences 
that  may  be  wholly  erroneous;  and  making  unwarranted  assump- 
tions. Intelligent  people  should  beware  of  these  sensation-mon- 
gers, especially  as  there  is  now  a  prospect  of  early,  accurate  infor- 
mation." 


SIGNIFICANCE   OF   THE   CHATTANOOGA 
CONFERENCE. 

THE  attention  given  by  the  Southern  press  to  the  Immigration 
and  Quarantine  Conference  which  assembles  at  Chattanoo- 
ga on  November  9,  presages  that  the  convention  will  be  the  most 
important  one  of  the  year  in  the  South.  The  purposes  of  the 
conference  are  indicated  by  its  name.  The  connection  between 
immigration  and  quarantine  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  the  recent  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  made  its  appearance 
first  among  the  Italian  immigrants  in  New  Orleans,  and  gained  its 
dangerous  headway  on  account  of  the  disinclination  of  these 
ignorant  and  secretive  people  to  reveal  its  presence  and  subject 
themselves  to  sanitary  regulations.  I'lUt  apart  from  this  rather 
remote  relation  are  many  reasons  which  now  make  the  immigra- 
tion question  of  great  importance  to  the  South.  The  Birming- 
ham News  says  "there  is  work  for  not  less  than  twenty  thou 
sand  industrious,  intelligent,  and  law-abiding  immigrants  in  Ala- 
bama ;  and  .  .  .  like  conditions  prevail  in  nearly  every  other 
Southern  State."  The  New  Orleans  Picayune  also  declares  "  that 
it  is  beyond  any  question  that  the  South  needs  large  additions  to 
its  white  population."  And  the  Montgomery  ./^/rrr/w/- remarks 
that "  there  is  not  a  Southern  State  that  does  not  need  a  good  class 


of  immigrants,  whether  from  abroad  or  the  North,  West,  or  East, 
and  every  effort  should  be  made  and  every  inducement  should  be 
offered  to  secure  as  many  as  possible."  The  reason  for  this  de- 
mand for  immigrants  seems  to  be  the  rapid  industrial  development 
going  on  in  the  South  and  the  inability  of  the  colored  race  to  be  of 
much  service  in  helping  it  along.  Thus,  to  quote  again  from  The 
P icayunc  : 

"  The  negro  is  rapidly  leaving  the  cotton-  and  sugar-fields  for  the 
factories  and  the  towns,  and  such  as  remain  in  the  counrty  are  be- 
coming yearly  more  shiftless  and  unreliable.  How  to  supplement 
and  supply  this  negro  labor  that  is  so  rapidly  diminishing  is  a  prob- 
lem the  seriousness  of  which  every  farmer  and  planter  is  forced  to 
admit,  because  it  is  annually  brought  home  to  him  in  a  more  forci- 
ble and  tangible  manner." 

Other  Southern  papers  note  that  large  numbers  of  immigrants 
are  already  entering  some  parts  of  tiie  South,  and  refer  to  this  fact 
as  an  additional  reason  why  it  is  vitally  important  to  discuss  immi- 
gration at  this  time,  so  as  to  devise  effective  methods  for  a  more 
even  distribution  and  for  preventing  the  coming  of  pauper  and 
criminal  classes.     Thus  the  Houston  Chronicle  remarks: 

"The  South  needs  many  immigrants,  and  in  her  eagerness  to  se- 
cure them  there  is  danger  of  being  unloaded  upon  her  many  of  a 
class  which  is  not  desired  here." 

But  while  there  is  no  denying  the  importance  of  the  immigration 
proljlem  to  the  South,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  quarantine  issue 
was  the  chief  cause  that  moved  the  Southern  Governors  to  call  the 
Chattanooga  conference.  Several  quarantine  conventions  were 
held  after  the  fever  epidemic  in  1S97,  in  Mobile,  Atlanta,  and  Mem- 
phis, to  bring  about  uniformity  of  regulation  between  the  States. 
But  as  Gustave  Lehmann,  vice-president  of  the  New  Orleans 
Health  Association,  says  in  an  interview  in  the  New  York  Sun, 
"  local  prejudices  prevented  any  effective  improvements." 

The  trouble  continued,  as  will  be  remembered,  until  the  work  of 
eradicating  the  disease  was,  upon  request  of  the  Governor  of  Lou- 
isiana and  the  Mayor  of  New  Orleans,  placed  in  charge  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service.  This 
arrangement  proved  so  satisfactory  that  many  influential  Southern 
journals  are  resolved  that  there  shall  never  be  a  return  to  the  old 
methods.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  call  for  the  Chattanooga 
conference  suggests  simply  a  "  uniform  system."  But  the  Beau- 
mont Times  and  many  other  Southern  papers  are  more  explicit  and 
are  asking  that  a  law  be  passed  by  Congress  that  will  give  the  Fed- 
eral Government  full  authority  to  take  charge  ot  the  situation  when 
an  epidemic  of  fever  appears.  Some  prominent  statesmen  in  the 
South  agree  with  this  idea.  The  New  Orleans  Times- Democrat 
in  summarizing  the  discussion  on  the  question  says  in  substance : 

Senator  Morgan,  Governor  Jelks,  of  Alabama,  and  others, 
stalwart  Democrats,  all  loyal  supporters  of  the  strictest  Demo- 
cratic doctrines,  see  that  the  constitutional  oljjections  raised  in  the 
past  to  the  only  system  that  can  give  us  a  uniform  quarantine, 
are  but  a  bugaboo,  which  must  not  prevent  us  from  settling  this 
quarantine  question  now  and  forever. 

The  Southern  press,  however,  are  not  all  in  accord  upon  this 
troublesome  subject.     Thus  the  Houston  /'iJj/ declares : 

"  We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Texas  is  the  only  gulf  State 
that  has  succeeded  in  keeping  yellow  fever  out,  which  fact  com- 
pletely attests  the  ability  of  Texas  to  manage  her  own  affairs  and 
guard  the  health  of  her  people,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  this 
State  has,  counting  the  river  courses,  several  thousand  miles  of 
boundary  to  guard,  the  achievement  is  a  tribute  to  the  competency 
of  local  control.  The  Federal  Government  could  not  have  done 
better;  it  probably  could  not  have  done  so  well  .  .  .  It  has  come 
to  be  a  habit  throughout  the  country,  when  any  emergency  arises, 
to  suggest  that  the  Federal  Government  take  charge.  The  tend- 
ency in  many  localities  is  to  diminish  State  functions  upon  the 
slightest  pretext.  It  is  one  of  the  most  insidious  dangers  of  the 
day  ;  and  if  persisted  in,  the  time  will  come  when  there  will  be  no- 
excuse  for  maintaining  State  governments  at  all,  except  for  the 
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purpose  of  furnishing  offices  to  those  who  crave  public  honor.  In 
a  State  like  Texas  Federal  control  would  be  sure  in  time  to  be  fruit- 
ful of  sericjs  clashes  between  Federal  and  local  authority.  It 
would  bring  a  train  of  evils  upon  us  more  serious  than  epidemics, 
and  would  at  the  same  time  afford  us  no  i)rotection  against  epi- 
demics which  we  may  not  have  through  our  own  agencies." 


THE    SOUTH'S    CHANGED     FEELING    TOWARD 
THE    PRESIDENT. 

THE  "winning  of  the  South,"  as  the  friends  of  President 
Roosevelt  graphically  sum  up  the  results  of  his  recent  trium- 
phant trip,  is  generally  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
incidents  of  his  brilliant  career.  From  a  personal  point  of  view 
the  conquest  was  complete.  Editors,  politicians,  and  private  citi- 
zens who  a  short  while 
ago  were  violent  in  their 
opposition,  vied  with 
one  another  in  doing 
honor  to  their  famous 
guest;  and  so  friendly 
and  enthusiastic  was  the 
reception  he  received, 
and  so  fraught  with 
possible  political  con- 
sequences was  the  fav- 
orable impression  he 
created,  that  a  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the 
Southern  papers  felt 
called  upon  to  caution 
their  readers  against 
the  danger  of  forgetting 
their  ancient  principles 
under  the  influence  of 
his  captivating  person- 
ality. Thus  the  Rich- 
mond News-Leader  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Let  us  not  allow 
our  friendliness,  enthu- 
siasm, and  admiration 
to  carry  us  too  far. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  as 
virtually  emperor  and 
unrestrained  ruler  of 
this  country,  with  power 
of    interference    in    our 

local  and  State  affairs,  would  be  as  hateful  to  us  as  the  vilest 
corruptionist  and  South-hater  in  the  Republican  party.  We  can 
like  and  admire  the  man,  as  we  all  do,  and  we  can  support  him  in 
every  fight  he  undertakes  which  we  believe  to  be  right  and  in  ac- 
cord with  safe  and  honest  principles.  Let  us  beware,  however,  of 
giving  unreserved  indorsement  and  support  to  a  man  whose  politi- 
cal beliefs  and  purposes  are  not  fully  disclosed  and  not  unlikely  to 
be  dangerous  to  the  highest  principles  and  the  dearest  rights  of 
the  people." 

This  tremendous  ovation  which  the  President  received  all  along 
the  line  of  his  trip  was  not  aroused  by  making  promises  to  the 
South,  or  by  any  attempts  on  his  part  to  apologize  for  or  to  deny 
whatever  he  may  have  said  or  done  in  the  past.  His  speeches 
were  notable  not  so  much  for  what  they  contained  as  for  what  they 
omitted.  They  were  in  fact  inconsequential,  and  simply  reiterated 
in  familiar  words  and  phrases  the  well-known  views  which  he  had 
so  often  expressed.  The  homage  seems  in  fact  to  have  been  paid 
entirely  to  Roosevelt  the  man.  As  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
explains  it : 

"  It  is  not  Roosevelt  the  statesman  or  Roosevelt  the  orator  who 
has  thus  captured  all  hearts.     The  political  theories  which  he  has 


From  a  stereograph,  copyrighted  1905,  by  Underwood  &  Uoderwood,  New  York. 

THE   PRESIDENT  AT  HIS   MOTHER'S   HOME  IN    GEORGIA. 

President  Roosevelt  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  at  Bulloch  Hall,  the  old  home  of  the  President's 
mother  in  Roswell,  Ga.  The  group  includes,  Senator  and  Mrs.  Clay,  the  family  of  J.  B.  Wing, 
and  friends  and  neighbors  of  the  Bullock  family,  also  "  Mammy  "  Grace,  the  old  negro  woman, 
who  was  nurse  to  President  Roosevelt's  mother,  and  "  Daddy"  William,  also  an  old  servant  of 
the  Bullock  family,  who  decorated  the  home  at  the  wedding  of  the  President's  mother. 


propounded  in  the  Southern  cities,  from  Richmond  to  New  Or- 
leans, are  those  which  he  has  set  forth  again  and  again.  .  .  .  The 
qualities  which  have  seized  the  popular  imagination  and  have 
made  President  Roosevelt  the  most  idolized  figure  in  America,  and 
perhaps  in  the  whole  world,  are  his  virility,  his  frank,  unconven- 
tional, democratic  manner,  his  outspoken  chivalry,  and  his  human 
heart." 

The  only  chance  for  anything  to  arise  and  mar  the  pleasure  of 
the  trip  lay  of  course  in  a  possible  clash  over  the  race  issue.  The 
"affront"  which  tiie  President  had  cast  upon  the  South  by  his  offi- 
cial and  social  recognition  of  negroes  on  several  occasions  was  ve- 
hemently resented;  and  there  was  fear  lest  the  ill-will  engendered 
thereby  would  break  out  at  some  inopportune  moment.  That  no 
trouble  occurred  on  this  account  seems  to  be  due  as  much  to  the 
discretion  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  to  the  forbearance  of  the  people  of 

the  South.  He  spoke 
twice  to  colored  audi- 
ences, and  had  several 
other  opportunities  to 
enter  upon  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  race  is- 
sue. But  only  once, 
when  he  was  provoked 
by  Governor  Davis's 
defense  of  lynching,  did 
he  touch  upon  any  of 
the  more  interesting  fea- 
tures of  this  vexed  ques- 
tion. Hence  a  large 
part  of  the  press  have 
been  unable  to  avoid 
commenting  upon  the 
unexpected  ability  the 
President  displayed  to 
refrain  entirely  from  "  a 
disagreeable  obtrusion 
of  his  opinion"  in  spite 
of  his  known  impetuosi- 
ty,boldness,  and  candor. 
The  New  York  World 
(Dem.)  charges  him 
with  being  "  too  cau- 
tious about  launching 
the  negro  question." 
The  Boston  Transcript 
(Rep.)  admits  that  he 
was  "tactful."  The 
Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.-Dem.)  asserts  that  "nothing  he  said  .  .  . 
could  be  twisted  so  as  to  increase  race  hostility."  So  also  believes 
the  leading  negro  journal,  the  New  York  Age,  which  declares  that  he 
"soothed  the  South  with  tactful  and  flattering  eloquence."  And 
the  Charleston  Post  (Dem.)  says  that  altho  "Mr.  Roosevelt  in- 
stantly suggests  to  every  mind  a  pointed  consideration  of  the  race 
question,"  he  nevertheless  "  bridled  his  speeches  with  an  unusually 
close  rein."     The  Post  continues  : 

"  At  Jacksonville  the  President  addressed  the  pupils  of  the  Bap- 
tist Academy,  a  colored  institution.  He  labored  perceptibly  in 
his  utterances,  his  expressions  being  no  more  than  the  veriest  plat- 
itudes, entirely  without  offense  to  anybody,  but  evident  of  a  cer- 
tain strain  upon  the  speaker.  The  President  must  have  been  glad 
when  he  had  ended  that  speech.  At  Tuskegee  his  address  was 
more  smoothly  finished.  He  had  had  more  time  to  prepare  it  and 
was  able  to  give  it  more  graceful  form.  It  seems  to  be  a  safe 
enough  utterance.  There  are  some  things  in  it  which  will  give  sat- 
isfaction to  the  South  and  apparently  nothing  that  should  stir  up 
the  negrophiles  of  the  North.  He  gave  full  praise  to  the  white 
men  in  the  South  who  have  so  strongly  endeavored  to  counteract 
and  stamp  out  the  spirit  of  lawlessness  and  to  put  an  end  to  lynch- 
ings.  ...  To  the  negroes  he  spoke  directly  of  their  duty  to  lead 
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their  fellows,  by  precept  and  example  '  toward  sober,  industrious 
law-abiding  lives,  to  join  hands  in  favor  of  law  and  order  and  to 
war  against  all  crime,  and  especially  against  ail  crime  by  men  of 

your  own  race.'  All  of 
this  is  acceptable  in  ma- 
terial and  in  spirit,  and 
leaves  little  room  for 
carping  criticism.  There 
is  nothing  original  in  it 
and  nothing  particularly 
striking.  It  might  be 
said  that  there  would  be 
nothing  interesting  in  it 
save  for  the  fact  that  it 
is  said  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States 
who  has  approached 
more  nearly  to  an  ex- 
emplification of  social 
equality  between  the 
races  than  any  other 
chief  executive  the  na- 
tion has  had,  yet  is 
probably  quite  as  far 
from  a  belief  in  such  an 
unnatural  relation  as 
any  of  his  '  mother's 
people.'  " 


Some  papers  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to 
look  upon  the  respect  he 
displayed  for  Southern 

prejudices  during  his  trip,  as  convincing  evidence  that  his  views 

on  the  race  issue  have  recently  undergone  a  noticeable  alteration. 

This  opinion  arises  from  a  sentence  in  his  Tuskegee  speech  which 

reads : 

"  It  is  the  Southern  people  themselves  who  must  and  can  solve 
the  difficulties  that  exist  in  the   South." 

The  New  York  Tribime  (Rep.),  in  discussing  this  remark  of  the 
President,  says    that   "  the   Southern    people    can    see   now    that 


WILL  CLINCH   THEM  TIGHTER. 

— Evans  in  the  Cleveland  Leader. 


^  ^:lil^ 


"this  roaubbd  certainly  ought  to  be  sprinkled." 

-  Rehse  in  the  St   Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  sought  no  quarrel  with  them  or  their  ideas."  The 
Nashville  American  (Dem.)  interprets  these  words  in  the  same 
way,  and  rejoices  in  learning  that  "the  President  has  realized  that 
the  white  people  of  the  South  can  and  will  solve  the  [negro]  prob- 


lem," and  must  be  let  alone  while  they  are  striving  to  do  so.     And 
the  Savannah  AVzt/j  (Dem.)  remarks: 

"  The  tone  of  the  addresses  made  it  clear  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  re* 
gards  this  as  a  white  man's  country,  and  that  other  races  are  per- 
mitted to  reside  in  it  through  the  grace  of  the  dominant  element. 
Of  course  he  did  not  say  that  in  so  many  words,  but  by  reading 
between  the  lines  it  is  easy  enough  to  catch  his  meaning.  His 
addresses  to  the  negroes,  while  conveying  practically  the  same 
ideas  that  he  has  voiced  on  other  occasions  to  white  audiences, 
were  delivered  in  the  manner  of  a  representative  of  a  superior  race 
giving  good  advice  to  audiences  of  an  inferior  race." 


Wages  and  the  Cost  of  Living.— Statistics  collected 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  regarding  changes  in  rates 
of  wages,  in  average  hours  of  labor,  and  in  cost  of  living  are  stri- 
kingly summarized  in  a  diagram  given  in  Bulletin  No.  59  of  the  bu- 
reau, bringing  down  its  investigations  to  July,  1904.  This  dia- 
gram, says  the  editor  of  Engineefing N'e'ws{li&viYor\i),  "conveys 
just  the  information  we  wish  to  find  and  in  a  form  that  enables  it 
to  be  comprehended  almost  at  a  glance,  at  least  by  the  engineer 
accustomed  to  reading  diagrams."     The  wTiter  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  striking  thing  which  it  shows  is  that  the  steady  rise  in  the 
average  wage-rate  that  has  been  going  on  since  1894  has  been 
closely  paralleled  by  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  food.     There  has 
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Courtesy  of  "  The  Engineering  News.** 

DIAGRAM    OF   LABOR   STATISTICS   FOR  1S9O  TO    I904. 

been  also  since  1898  a  steady  reduction  in  the  average  hours  of  la- 
bor performed  per  week.  This  partly  offsets  the  increase  in  the 
wage-rate  per  hour,  so  that  if  a  line  were  drawn  on  the  diagram 
representing  the  weekly  earnings  of  workmen,  it  would  follow  even 
more  closley  the  line  representing  the  increased  cost  of  the  work- 
man's food.  The  line  at  the  top  showing  the  change  in  the  number 
of  workmen  is  somewhat  misleading,  since  it  shows  not  the  total 
number  of  workmen  employed  in  an  entire  industry,  but  only  the 
relative  number  employed  in  the  particular  establishments  investi- 
gated. Nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that  these  establishments  are 
representative  of  the  entire  industry  and  that  the  line  at  the  top  is 
fairly  indicative  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  workmen  em- 
ployed that  has  taken  place  since  1894." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

The  Czar  has  signed  the  peace  treaty,  but  not  witli  his  swhitcts.^T he  At- 
lanta Constitution. 

Secretary  Taft  threatens  to  sit  down  on  football  at  West  Poln*'.  Talk 
about  brutality !—  The  Los  Angeles  Hxprtsv. 

Secretary  Shaw's  withdrawal  from  the  presidential  race  was  all  that  was 
neecied  to  make  it  unanimous.—  The  Chicago  Tribune. 

TiiK  bitter  vehemence  \vitli  which  rate  regulation  is  opposed  almost  convinces 
us  that  it  would  accomplish  all  its  advocates  claim  for  it.—  The  Detroit  Ncix's. 

No  wonder  the  Hungarians  cling  so  tenaciously  to  their  language.  They  know 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  ever  to  invent  another  just  like  it.—  The 
Chicago  News. 

For  the  successful  conduct  of  the  war  the  Mikado  again  gives  credit  to  the  il- 
lustrious ancestors.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  far  the  ancestors  would 
iiave  been  held  to  blame  if  the  war  had  gone  the  other  way.—  The  Chicago  News. 

The  Administration  is  credited  with  the  assertion  that  the  present  generation 
should  not  bear  the  cost  of  the  I'anama-Caiial  construction.  That  seems  reason- 
able, as  tlie  present  generation's  chances  of  sharing  in  the  benefits  are  not  par- 
ticularly bright.— 7"/**  Washington  Post. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


GIBSON'S    DESERTION   OF  BLACK  AND   WHITE. 

'T^HE  announcement  that  Charles  Dana  Gibson,  world-famous 
-■-  for  his  pen-and-ink  drawings,  in  his  thirty -ninth  year  and  at 
the  height  of  his  success  and  reputation,  has  decided  to  forsai<e 
permanently  his  familiar  medium,  sacrificing  thereby  an  income 
of  565,000  per  year,  has  naturally  been  received  with  surprise  by 
all  but  his  intimate  friends.  Mr.  Gibson  takes  this  step,  the  press 
inform  us,  that  he  may  have  leisure  to  "  study  art  "  in  Europe  ;  and 
it  is  suggested  that  his  ambition  is  to  "find  himself"  as  a  painter. 
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CHARLES   DANA   GIBSON. 

The  chief  living  master  of  work  with  the  pen's  point,  he  has  definitely  re- 
nounced his  accustomed  medium,  and  states  his  intention  to  "study  art"  in 
Europe. 

We  are  reminded  of  two  cases  akin,  but  not  in  any  sense  parallel, 
to  Mr.  Gibson's.  A  few  years  ago  Macmonnies,  his  fame  as  a 
sculptor  established,  made  an  unexpected  bid  for  laurels  as  a 
painter.  But  he  entered  the  new  field  without  relinquishing  the 
old.  And  when  Du  Maurier,  almost  in  his  old  age,  turned  to  fic- 
tion and  wrote  "  the  novel  of  the  season,"  the  book  was  illustrated 
by  his  own  hand.  But  of  Gibson's  familiar  pen-and-ink  drawings, 
it  appears,  we  are  to  have  no  more.  Whatever  the  new  medium 
through  which  we  are  to  know  him,  on  the  old,  we  are  assured,  he 
has  definitely  turned  his  back.  In  conversation  with  a  friend  he 
spoke  of  his  tenth  annual  book  of  drawings  as  "the  last  one  he 
would  ever  publish."  While  his  decision  has  aroused  some  enthu- 
siasm as  a  proof  that  an  artist  is  not  necessarily  enslaved  by  great 
financial  success,  there  sounds  also  a  note  of  regret  over  his  de- 
parture from  a  field  which  he  has  made  peculiarly  his  own.  As  a 
painter,  it  is  pointed  out,  his  work  must  remain  inaccessible  to 
many  of  his  admirers.  The  New  York  World  regards  his  action 
as  a  biting  comment  upon  the  supremacy  of  mercantile  standards 
in  modern  life.  "  In  his  most  malicious  humor,"  the  paper  re- 
marks, "  he  never  drew  a  cartoon  that  touched  more  surely  on  the 
ruling  fashion  of  the  day— money  folly."  And  the  New  York 
Times  comments : 

"That  wonder  should  be  expressed  at  the  fact  that  a  man  gives 
up  a  certainty  of  $65,000  a  year  in  order  to  do  something  which  he 
likes  better  than  to  do  the  work  by  which  he  gains  that  income  is 
a  depressing  proof  of  the  hold  which  the  '  mercantile  standard  ' 
has  taken  on  the  popular  mind.  Why  should  a  man  desire  money.'' 
Obviously  in  order  to  be  secure,  in  order  to  be  independent,  in  or- 
der to  be  free  to  do  what  he  likes 

"  Mr.  Gibson  has  simply  made  the  decision  of  a  sensible  man 
bent  upon  getting  the  best  and  utmost  out  of  his  life.     That  his 


decision  should  be  rated  as  eccentric  simply  shows  an  eccentricity 
of  the  standards  of  those  who  thus  rate  it,  and  who  show  such  a 
preposterous  persistence  in  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse." 

Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis,  speaking  to  a  World  representa- 
tive, said  that  people  in  America  do  not  know  how  widely  popular 
Gibson's  drawings  are.     He  said  : 

"  Editors  send  me  all  over  the  world.  I  find  wherever  I  go 
Dana's  pictures. 

"  In  the  Lane  &  Crawford  department-store  windows,  in  Yoko- 
hama, I  found  his  books  used  to  fill  double-window  displays. 

"  I  know  several  people  who  were  presented  to  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  who  asked  him,  while  discussing  art  topics,  who  was  his 
favorite  in  American  art  work.  He  went  into  a  long  encomium  on 
Dana  Gibson,  and  said  he  loved  to  look  at  his  '  Bachelor  Supper' 
picture.  The  King  and  Queen  of  England,  when  they  were  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  purchased  his  pictures  in  the  Strand. 
I  have  seen  them  decorating  the  palm-leaf  shacks  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. In  Durban,  South  Africa,  I  have  seen  them  stuck  on  the 
walls  of  houses." 

He  added : 

"  As  far  as  financial  success  goes,  Dana  can  very  well  afford  to 
knock  off  work  altogether.  No  black-and-white  artist  has  had  the 
monetary  success  he  has  had,  and  unlike  most  artists  he  has  had  a 
sane  business  head. 

"  While  he  was  illustrating  the  troubles  of  young  men  and  wom- 
en in  love  he  was  buying  real  estate  in  New  York  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  these  love-trouble  pictures." 

According  to  Mr.  Robert  W.  Chambers,  who  publishes  in  Col- 
lier''s  Weekly  2,  word  of  farewell  to  Gibson,  the  artist  has  been 
working  for  twenty  years  to  get  in  the  position  in  which  he  finds  him- 
self today.  He  is  described  as  having  burned  his  bridges  behind 
him,  and  as  setting  out  for  Europe  "with  his  school-books  under  his 
arm,"  promising  himself  a  year  in  Spain,  a  year  in  France,  and  a 
year  in  Italy,  in  order  "  to  let  every  influence  play  upon  him." 
This,  we  are  told,  because  he  realizes  that  he  has  reached  his  limit 
in  black  and  white.     Says  Mr.  Chambers,  by  way  of  estimate  : 

"First  of  all,  and  always  and  last,  in  the  work  of  Dana  Gibson, 
is  one  aware  of  the  splendid  vigor  of  a  wholesome  and  clean- 
minded  man.  Lacking  that  inherent  decency,  no  man  can  hold  a 
nation  as  he  holds  it;  lacking  that,  the  dazzling  technical  qualities 
of  his  work  were  vain  as 
the  flicker  of  northern 
lights.  That  he  has 
evolved  types  of  loveli- 
ness and  beauty,  making 
women  and  children  what 
they  sometimes  are  and 
what  they  were  meant  to 
be,  is  important;  that  he 
has  created  man  as  he 
sometimes  is  and  was 
always  meant  to  be  ;  that 
his  humor  is  the  truest 
humor,  his  wit  crystal- 
line, his  pathos  true  pa- 
thos, his  observation 
faultless,  his  satire  gen- 
erous—all this  is  impor- 
tant. It  is  of  every  im- 
portance, too,  that  he  is 
technically  capable ;  but  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  he 
who  wields  these  powers  is  a  clean,  high  minded  gentleman. 

"  To  compare  the  work  of  Gibson,  ethically,  one  naturally  recalls 
Du  Maurier;  and  there  is,  in  Gibson,  much  of  the  gentle  wit,  the 
charm,  the  delicate  satire,  and  true  inspiration  of  Du  Maurier. 
Technique  is  the  personal  method  of  expressing  any  inspiration. 
So  it  is  unnecessary  to  compare  the  two  masters  in  black  and 
white  on  that  score. 

"There  is,  however,  a  brilliant  facility,  partly  academical,  usu- 
ally known  as  technique ;  and  on  this  plane  I  know  of  but  one 
man  who  might  endure  a  comparison  with  Dana  Gibson  ;  and  that 
man  is  no  longer  living;  I  speak  of  the  great  Marold. 

"  In  point  work  other  men  have  perhaps  taught  him  something  ; 


From  "  Life."    Copyright  1886  by  Life  PublUhlns;  Co. 
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the  Lcloirs,  Roybet,  that  never-to-be-forgotten  master  Alphonse 
ae  Neuville;  then  from  the  men  of  one  idea— a  brilliant  one,  but 
only  one— he  may  liave  learned  at  least  enough  to  generously  ap- 
preciate the  one  idea  and  avoid  it — men  like  Willette,  Louis  Le 
Grand,  Steinlen,  Bac,  Myrbach,  Rossi— men  like  Phil  May,  like 
Sambourne,  like  Raven  Hill;  men  like  Schlittgen. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  he  has  been  taught  by  our  own  men  who 
work  with  the  point,  as  the  majority  of  our  own  men  now  living 
have  been  inspired  by  him. 

"  He  could  not  have  had  a  purer  inspiration  than  the  rare  pen- 
work  of  Robert  Blum,  of  Abbey  at  his  best;  he,  better  than  I, 
knows  what  he  may  owe  to  them — perhaps  to  Reinhart,  too,  and 
to  the  brilliant  Wenzell. 

No  one  now  living,  says  Mr.  Chambers,  can  compare  with  Gib- 
son as  a  worker  with  the  pen's  point.     We  read  further : 

"  He  appears  to  be  utterly  unconscious  of  his  medium,  oblivious 
to  tool  and  surface  and  area.  There  seems,  to  the  fascinated  lay- 
man, to  be  no  question  of  composition  where  composition  is  so 
fundamental,  so  faultless  as  to  be  unintrusive.  There  is  the  result, 
telling  on  one  page  its  complete  story  of  gentle  satire,  of  folly,  of 
pathos,  all  vitally  a-quiver  with  human  interest 

"  It  is  not  versatility  in  the  cheap  sense  that  permits  Dana  Gib- 
son to  take  his  place  with  Hogarth  and  infinitely  overshadow  him  ; 
to  pick  up  the  torch  dropped  by  Du  Maurier  and  carry  it  far,  far 
forward ;  to  idly  play  with  the  enchanted  pen  laid  down  by  Leloir, 
Marold,  and  Blum,  and  watch  it  obey  like  a  live  thing,  advancing 
the  messages  they  were  carrying  when  the  last  call  interrupted.  .   . 

"  Pleasure  he  invariably  gives  in  whatever  gay  or  somber  sermon 
he  etches  for  us;  and  draining  the  cup  he  offers,  no  man,  no  wom- 
an, no  child,  has  ever  shrunk  from  bitter  dregs — no  man,  no  wom- 
an, no  child,  has  ever  been  tlie  worse  for  taking  what  he  has  of- 
fered. I  do  not  even  mean  in  its  worst  and  subtlest  sense  ;  I  mean 
that  no  intellect  has  been  dulled,  no  intelligence  stultified,  no  low- 
grade  mind  permitted  the  complacent  inertia  which,  for  example,  is 
the  sordid  consequence  of  the  '  colored  supplement,'  which  every 
week  drags  lower  the  intellects  of  the  great  unwashed. 

"  Wiiether  or  not  this  great  change  contemplated  in  his  career  is 
justified,  nobody  except  Mr.  Gibson  can  judge. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  he  means  to  do,  whether  through  all  these 
years  of  self-denial  he  has  worked  patiently  for  the  right  to  experi- 
ment in  mediums  still  scarcely  touched  by  him  ;  whether,  always 
restlessly  developing,  he  now  craves  great  surfaces  to  cover,  or  the 
delight  of  outdoor  color,  or  the  somber  fascination  of  indoor  half 
lights  and  shadows. 

"  But  I  am  sure  that  whatever  he  desires  is  fine,  wholesome,  and 
worthy,  and,  in  the  lessons  of  his  past  career,  justified.  If  he  be 
by  instinct  a  colorist,  I  do  not  know  ;  there  is  much  of  color  in  his 
black  and  white.  In  black  and  white,  too,  is  he  master  of  trans- 
posed values— of  texture,  and  of  that  fine  sense  of  space  so  rare, 
so  welcome,  when  part  of  an  equipment  such  as  his." 


SPIRITUAL   SIDE   OF   SWINBURNE'S   GENIUS. 

'T^IIE  popular  impression  of  Mr.  Swinburne  is  certainly  not  that 
-*-  of  an  essentially  spiritual  poet.  Yet  two  writers  have  re- 
cently emphasized  the  spiritual  side  of  his  genius— the  side  which, 
according  to  one  of  these  critics,  "  is  at  once  the  most  characteris- 
tic and  liie  least  clearly  understood."  The  same  writer,  Mr.  George 
Barlow,  goes  on  to  say  that  he  looks  upon  Mr.  Swinburne  as  "  one 
of  the  world's  very  great  spiritual  poets,"  and  that  he  regards 
him  "as  being,  like  Victor  Hugo,  in  exceptional  nearness  to  the 
divine  element  in  the  universe,  the  element  that  makes  for  love, 
pity,  purity,  in  fact,  for  holiness."  Mr.  Barlow  admits,  and  re- 
grets, that  two  or  three  of  (he  early  poems  "  tend  to  spoil  the  splen- 
did spiritual  harmony  of  the  wonderful  imaginative  structure  which 
Mr.  Swinburne's  genius  has  built  up."  Mr.  Willi.im  Alorton 
Payne,  associate  editor  of  '///c  Pial  (Chicago),  supplies  the  intro- 
duction to  a  new  volume  of  "  Selected  Poems"  by  Swinburne,  a 
volume  which  may  be  safe  ly  regarded  as  virfrinibus  pucrisqiic,  the 
early  poems  of  the  type  regretted  by  Mr.  Barlow  having  been  ex- 
cluded. The  affluence  of  Swinburne's  melody,  asserts  Mr.  Payne, 
has  tended  to  obscure  to  the  view  of  superficial  readers  his  quality 
of  "ethical  fervor."     Of  the  "  Songs  before   Sunrise"   this  critic 


says  :  "  It  may  be  doubted  if  within  the  limits  of  any  other  single 
volume  of  English  poetry  there  may  be  found,  in  such  spontaneity 
of  flow  and  amplitude  of  stream,  .  .  .  such  expression  of  the  most 
exalted  ethical  idealism."  Again,  he  speaks  of  Swinburne  as  one 
who  arouses  "the  deepest  of  our  religious  emotions."  The  essen- 
tial attitudes  of  the  Christian  temper,  Mr.  Payne  continues,  receive 
Swinburne's  fullest  sympathy,  "  save  only  the  meek  and  lowly  atti- 
tude, upon  which  he  pours  out  the  vials  of  his  scorn."  The 
"proud  exaltation  of  the  full-statured  soul,"  we  are  told,  "  is  the 
key  to  Swinburne's  ethics,  through  its  close  relation  to  his  con- 
ception of  duty  and  his  strenuous  demand  for  complete  sacrifice  of 
self,  for  utter  and  absolute  devotion  to  the  cause  of  man's  bodily 
and  spiritual  freedom."  Of  "The  Pilgrims"  and  "  Super  Flumina 
Babylonis  "  Mr.  Payne  writes  :  "  There  is  no  finer  ethical  message 
in  all  English  poetry  than  breathes  through  the  lines  of  these  two 
lofty  poems."     We  read  further: 

"  No  poet  has  expressed  more  impressively  than  he  the  contrast 
between  the  vexed  insignificance  of  man  and  the  calm  sublimity  of 
nature.  But  no  poet  has  more  proudly  matched  the  human  spirit 
against  all  the  material  immensities  which  it  contemplates,  and  so 
confidently  asserted  its  inherent  dignity  and  indefectible  strength. 
Not,  like  Byron,  seeking  in  nature  an  anodyne  for  grief,  nor,  like 
Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  disheartened  by  the  deeds  of  men, 
turning  to  her  for  renewal  of  the  spirit  and  strengthening  of  the 
faith,  we  find  Swinburne  drawing  from  her  from  the  first  the  ele- 
ments of  primal  strength,  and  glorying  in  her  power  and  beauty.  .  . 

"Swinburne's  attitude  toward  the  fundamental  notions  of  relig- 
ious belief  has  been  variously  described  as  that  of  paganism,  pan- 
theism, and  pananthropism.  It  is  a  pagan  attitude  only  in  so  far 
as  he  has  given  us  a  vivid  setting  forth  of  the  contrast  between 
classical  and  Christian  ideals.  In  the  '  Hymn  to  Proserpine  '  and 
'  The  Last  Oracle,'  still  more  in  the  two  Greek  tragedies,  he  has 
presented  the  pagan  point  of  view  with  so  marvelous  a  degree  of 
insight  and  penetrative  sympathy  that  some  of  his  readers  have 
taken  for  a  confession  of  faith  what  is  no  more  than  a  study  in 
dramatic  effect.  A  real  confession  of  faith,  no  doubt,  is  embodied 
in  '  Hertha  '  and  the  '  Hymn  of  Man,'  and  those  who  wish  to  call 
this  faith  pantheistic  or  pananthropomorphic  are  welcome  to  the 
terms.  They  have  lost  whatever  terrors  they  once  had  for  timid 
minds,  and  now  move  in  the  best  theological  society.  Whatever 
we  may  call  it,  Swinburne's  religion  is  that  of  one  who  resolutely 
rejects  all  dogmas  and  historical  creeds,  and  with  equal  earnest- 
ness clings  to  the  divine  idea  that  underlies  the  creeds  and  bestows 
upon  them  their  vitality.  He  draws  the  same  sharp  contrast  that 
is  drawn  by  Shelley  and  Hugo  between  the  eternal  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity and  its  historical  accretions." 

Of  the  "  popular  misconception  "  which  makes  of  Swinburne  "  a 
poet  of  passion  in  the  vulgar  acceptation  of  the  term,"  Mr.  Payne 
writes : 

"That  this  grotesque  notion  .should  still  prevail  is  a  direct  con- 
sequence of  the  unfortunate  manner  of  his  introduction  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  It  is  based  upon  a  few  pieces  only,  full  of  the  reck- 
lessness of  exuberant  youth.  .  .  .  And  so  to  many  people  the  poet 
of  *  Thalassius  '  and  the  '  Songs  before  Sunrise'  still  stands  for 
morbid  .sensualism  ;  the  poet  who  almost  more  than  any  of  his  fel- 
low  singers  exalts  spirit  above  sense  and  transports  his  readers  into 
an  atmosphere  almost  too  rarefied  for  ordinary  mortals  to  breathe." 

To  quote  again  from  Mr.  I)arlow,  who  writes  in  The  Contciiipo- 
rary  Ju-i'itw : 

"Always  in  Mr.  Swinburne's  greater  work  we  find  the  domina- 
ting conviction  that  sense  and  spirit  are  not  separate,  are,  in  fact, 
inseparable,  and  that,  in  the  highest  love,  it  is  the  actual  imminent 
sou/  wliich  speaks  and  makes  itself  felt  through  the  infinitely  deli- 
cate and  subtle  physical  fabric  of  passion.  .  .  .  \'ictor  Hugo  and 
Mr.  .Swinburne  are  both,  primarily,  spiritual  poets,  poets  of  exalt- 
ed spiritual  passion.  Mr.  Swinburne  has  a  form  sen.se,  an  appre- 
hension of  the  glory  of  physical  beauty,  which  was  to  some  extent 
wanting  in  Hugo— we  find  it,  of  course,  in  Gautier  and  other  poets 
of  more  definitely  artistic  natures— but,  none  the  less,  it  is  as  a 
poet  of  spiritual  passion  (hat  he  stands  forth  unique  and  supreme 
among  English  poets 

"  In  drawing  special  attention   to  '  Songs  before  Sunrise'  and 
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'  Tristram  of  Lyonesse,'  I  think  that  I  may  perhaps  have  done 
something  toward  assisting  future  students  of  Mr.  Swinburne's 
poems  to  apprehend  the  precise  feature  most  of  all  notable,  most 
of  all  worthy  of  reverent  recognition,  in  the  prolonged  and  wonder- 
ful work.  No  poet  that  has  ever  lived,  no  poet  ever  likely  to  arise, 
has  surpassed,  or  will  surpass,  Mr.  Swinburne,  in  the  rare  and 
priceless  gift  of  spiritual  sublimity." 


THE   DRAMATIC   SEASON    IN    FRANCE. 

1\  /TANY  new  plays  are  announced  for  the  theatrical  season 
■'■'-*■  which  has  just  opened  in  Paris.  All  the  prominent  and 
popular  playwrights  are  to  have  new  works  presented,  and  the  pre- 
liminary gossip  indicates  that  the  tendency-play  and  the  problem- 
play,  somewhat  in  eclipse  last  year, 
will  once  more  claim  attention.  Of 
the  three  or  four  novelties  already 
produced,  but  one  is  something  more 
than  a  picture  of  French  manners, 
with  illicit  love,  intrigue,  disappoint- 
ment in  marriage,  and  so  on,  as  the 
leading  themes.  "Vers  I'Amour" 
("  Toward  Love"),  a  drama  produced 
at  the  Antoine  Theater,  is  credited 
with  merits  of  construction  and  style 
and  character-portrayal,  but  its  sub- 
ject is  neither  original  nor  attractive 
from  any  non-French  point  of  view. 
The  interesting  and  "  serious  "  play 
alluded  to  is  regarded  as  a  tendency 
play,  such  tendency  being  fdfiiiniste 
and  antimasculine.  The  object  of 
the  drama,  apparently,  is  to  portray 
man  as  vain,  selfish,  jealous  of  his 
privileged  position  in  society,  and 
indisposed  to  accord  to  woman  equal- 
ity of  rights  and  of  status. 

The  name. of  the  play  is  "  La  Con- 
currente  "  ("  The  Competitor  "),  and 
the  author  is  a  woman  using  the 
pen-name  of  Jean  Ray.  The  plot  is 
given  in  Le  Figaro  substantially  as 
follows : 

The    "competitor"    is   a  woman, 
the  gentle,  retiring,  and  dutiful  wife 
of  a  distinguished  writer  and  dram- 
atist, Maxime.    Maxime  is  a  rake,  while  Eva,  the  wife,  is  all  devo- 
tion and  sincerity.     She  has  great  literary  talent,  but  does  not  even 
suspect  it,  any  more  than  the  dissolute  husband  does. 

His  vices  and  excesses  finally  produce  mental  disorder,  and  he 
has  to  be  confined  in  a  private  asylum.  But  he  has  made  all  sorts 
of  contracts  with  magazine  editors,  theatrical  managers,  and  pub- 
lishers, being  a  prolific  and  popular  author,  and  has  received  con- 
siderable money  in  advance.  To  announce  his  insanity,  which  is 
not  hopeless,  is  to  ruin  him  for  life,  to  bankrupt  him  materially  and 
morally.  What  is  to  be  done.'*  How  is  his  reputation  to  be  saved 
and  scandal  avoided.-' 

Eva,  the  obscure  and  modest  wife,  in  the  sudden  emergency,  dis- 
covers her  literary  skill  and  hits  upon  a  plan  of  salvation.  She 
informs  the  friends  and  associates  of  Maxime  that  he  is  not  well 
enough  to  see  anybody,  tho  able  to  do  his  work  quietly.  Then 
she  undertakes  to  finish  the  plays,  books,  and  articles  he  has  con- 
tracted to  supply.  She  succeeds  remarkably  well ;  slie  does  even 
better  work  than  her  husband  was  capable  of,  and  the  public  is 
satisfied  and  pleased.  Maxime's  reputation  rises;  there  is  more 
demand  for  his  writings  than  ever. 

Meantime  he  is  cured  of  his  mental  disorder  and  returns  home  to 
find  his  position  improved  in  every  way.  Is  he  grateful  to  his 
faithful  and  brilliant  wife.!"  Does  he  learn  to  appreciate  and  cher- 
ish her?  Not  at  all.  He  is  jealous  of  his  wife's  achievements ;  he 
resents  her  having  used  his  name;  he  is  chagrined,  humiliated  at 
the  thought  that  his  prestige,  as  well  as  his  material  well-being, 


is  due  to  a  woman,  who  has  no  business  to  write  at  all,  in  his  opin- 
ion, lie  is  inconsiderate,  irritable,  even  brutal,  and  the  life  of  this 
poor  wife  is  more  miserable  than  before. 

After  a  final  scene  of  extreme  cruelty  and  brutality  on  Maxime's 
part,  he  leaves  his  home  and  wife,  and  betakes  himself  to  Russia, 
with  all  the  savings  accumulated  by  Eva,  in  the  company  of  an- 
other woman. 

The  critic  of  Le  Figaro,  while  severely  arraigning  the  play  as 
full  of  prejudice  and  the  determination  to  point  a  preconceived 
fimi7nsfe  moral,  admits  that  an  interesting  and  fruitful  psycholog- 
ical theme  underlies  it.  "  One  might  study,"  he  .says,  "  with  more 
impartiality,  candor,  and  humanity,  the  sentiments  of  this  man, 
this  husband,  who  finds  himself  divided  between  gratitude  to  his 

wife  and  the  loss  of  dignity  and  self- 
esteem  he  feels  in  realizing  (hat  he  is 
inferior  to  her  and  no  longer  the 
grand  head  of  the  establishment." 
As  it  is,  he  concludes,  the  play  is 
of  no  psychological  value,  since  it 
makes  the  man  a  blackguard  and  a 
low,  contemptible  egotist,  and  what 
does  the  conduct  of  such  a  man 
prove  ? — Translatiojis  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


GEORGE  EDWARD   WOODBERRY. 

"  Whatever  forms  the  race-mind  may  mold  itself  into,"  he  asserts, 
"  literature  is  its  most  universal  and  comprehensive  form.  That  is 
why  literature  is  the  great  conservator  of  society." 


EXPRESSION   OF 

THE   "RACE-MIND"   IN 

LITERATURE. 

A  FORMULA  advanced  by  Mr. 
^^^  Bruneti^re,  the  distinguished 
French  critic,  assumes  the  existence 
of  a  European  literature.  By  this 
he  means  not  a  combined  group  of 
national  literatures,  but  a  single  lit- 
erature common  to  European  civi- 
lization, to  which  common  literature 
the  various  national  literatures,  in 
their  periods  of  culmination,  con- 
tribute. A  still  more  comprehensive 
literary  formula,  along  similar  lines, 
is  advanced  by  George  Edward 
Woodberry,  formerly  professor  of 
comparative  literature  in  Columbia 
University,  in  his  recent  volume, 
"  The  Torch."  In  this  book  he  elaborates  the  idea  "  that  mankind 
in  the  process  of  civilization  stores  up  race-po  w  er,  in  one  or  another 
form,  so  that  it  is  a  continually  growing  fund ;  and  that  literature, 
preeminently,  is  such  a  store  of  spiritual  race-power,  derived  origi- 
nally from  the  historical  life  or  from  the  general  experience  of  men, 
and  transformed  by  imagination  so  that  all  which  is  not  necessary 
falls  away  from  it,  and  what  is  left  is  truth  in  its  simplest,  most  vivid, 
and  vital  form."  The  race-mind,  according  to  Professor  Wood- 
berry's  conception,  is  the  epitome  of  the  past,  containing  all  of 
human  energy,  knowledge,  experience,  that  survives.  The  growth 
of  the  race-mind,  he  argues,  makes  for  the  fusion  of  the  nations,  the 
"substitution  of  the  thought-tie  for  the  blood-tie."  But  literature 
is  "  the  organ  of  the  race-mind,"  "  the  most  universal  and  comjire- 
hensive  form"  in  which  it  finds  expression.  Hence  "a  nation's 
poets  are  its  true  owners,  and  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen  they  convey 
the  title-deeds  of  its  real  possessions  to  strangers  and  aliens." 
Along  this  line  of  thought  he  continues: 

"  I  conceive  of  history  as  a  single  process  in  which,  through  cen- 
tury after  century,  in  race  after  race,  the  soul  of  man  proceeds  in 
a  progressive  comprehension  of  the  universe  and  evolution  of  its 
own  humanity,  and  passes  on  to  each  new  generation  its  accumu- 
lated knowledge  and  developed  energies,  in  their  totality  and  with- 
out loss,  at  the  acme  of  achievement.    I  conceive  of  this  inheriting 
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and  bequeathing  power  as  having  its  life  and  action  in  the  race- 
mind.  I  conceive  of  literature  as  an  organ  of  the  race-mind,  and 
of  education  as  the  process  by  which  the  individual  enters  into  the 
race-mind,  becomes  more  and  more  man,  and  [becomes  so]  in 
the  spiritual  life,  mainly,  by  means  of  literature.  I  conceive  of  the 
body  of  men  who  thus  live  and  work  in  the  soul  as  constituting 
tiie  intellectual  state,  that  republic  of  letters,  in  which  the  race-mind 
reaches,  from  age  to  age,  its  maximum  of  knowledge  and  power, 
in  men  of  genius  and  those  whose  lives  they  illumine,  move,  and 
direct;  the  unity  of  mankind  is  the  ideal  end  of  this  state,  and  the 
freeing  of  the  soul  which  takes  place  in  it  is  its  means." 

The  race-mind,  says  the  writer,  in  building  itself  from  immemo- 
rial time, 

"  takes  unerringly  the  best  that  anywhere  comes  to  be  in  the  world, 
holds  to  it  with  the  cling  of  fate,  and  lets  all  else  fall  into  oblivion  ; 
out  of  this  best  it  has  made,  and  still  fashions,  that  enduring  world 
of  idea  and  emotion  into  which  we  are  born  as  truly  as  into  the 
natural  world.  .  .  .  The  race-mind  unifies  the  race  which  it  pre- 
serves;  that  is  its  irresistible  line  of  advance.  It  wipes  out  the 
barriers  of  time,  language,  and  country.  It  undoes  the  mischief  of 
Babel,  and  restores  to  mankind  one  tongue  in  which  all  things  can 
be  understood  by  all  men.  It  fuses  the  bibles  of  all  nations  in  one 
wisdom  and  one  practise.  It  knocks  off  the  tribal  fetters  of  caste 
and  creed  ;  and,  substituting  thought  for  blood  as  the  bond  of  the 
world,  it  slowly  liberates  that  free  soul,  which  is  one  in  all  men  and 
common  to  all  mankind.  To  free  the  soul  in  the  individual  life, 
and  to  accomplish  the  unity  of  mankind — that  is  its  work." 

To  share  in  this  work,  he  continues,  is  the  peculiar  and  charac- 
teristic office  of  literature.     Again  : 

"  Whatever  forms  the  race-mind  may  mold  itself  into,  literature 
is  its  most  universal  and  comprehensive  form.  That  is  why  liter- 
ature is  the  great  conservator  of  society.  It  shares  in  the  life  of 
the  race-mind,  partakes  of  its  nature, -as  language  does  of  thought, 
corresponds  to  it  accurately,  duplicates  it,  is  its  other  self.  It  is 
through  literature  mainly  that  we  know  the  race-mind,  and  come 
to  possess  it ;  for  tho  the  term  may  seem  abstract,  the  thing  is  real. 
Men  of  genius  are  great  in  proportion  as  they  share  in  it,  and  na- 
tional literatures  are  great  in  proportion  as  they  embody  and  ex- 
press it 

"The  life  of  the  spirit  in  mankind  is  one  and  universal,  burns 
with  the  same  fires,  moves  to  the  same  issues,  joins  in  a  single  his- 
tory;  it  is  the  race-mind  realizing  itself  cumulatively  in  time,  and 
mainly  through  the  inheriting  power  of  literature." 


THE    RUSSIAN    OFFICER    IN    RUSSIAN 
LITERATURE. 

"  '  I  "HERE  is  not  depicted  in  Russian  literature  a  single  type  of 
-••  officer  which  inspires  sympathy  or  commands  respect,"  says 
Mr.  G.  Savitch,  the  Russian  critic,  in  La  Revue  (Paris).  He  out- 
lines the  military  characters  in  certain  Russian  plays  and  stories, 
such  as  Colonel  Skalazoub  in  Griboiddov's  comedy,  "Trop  d'Es- 
.  prit  Nuit."  Skalazoub  is  not  only  absolutely  stupid,  but  a  rogue, 
an  egotist,  and  an  imbecile.  When  asked  if  he  knew  a  certain 
lady  he  answered,  "  I  don't  recollect  that  she  was  ever  in  my 
regiment."  In  Lermontov's  "  Le  Hdros  de  Nos  Temps"  the  most 
intelligent  officer  in  the  regiment,  Petchorine,  is  provoked  to  a 
duel;  and  his  comrades,  with  whom  he  is  unpopular,  simply  plot 
his  as.sassination  by  managing  that  his  pistol  has  no  bullet  in  it, 
while  that  of  his  adversary  is  properly  loaded.  The  officers  of 
Lermontov  are  blackguards  in  their  conduct  toward  women,  drunk- 
ards and  gamblers  who  sometimes  stake  their  wives. 

The  greatest  of  novels  as  a  revelation  of  Russian  military  life  is 
"The  Duel  "  of  Kouprine,  of  which  the  critic  says : 

"The  great  merit  of  Kouprine's  work  is  that  it  exiiibits  to  us  in 
a  fresh  and  masterly  manner  the  daily  life  of  tlie  Russian  officer  as 
he  is  surrounded  by  his  comrades.  Mr.  Kouprine  knows  this  life 
thoroughly,  and  in  its  minutest  details,  because  he  experienced  it 
for  a  long  lime.  Having  recovered  his  liberty,  however,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  conquering  the  hatred  which  he  felt  for  his  former  mili- 
tary surroundings,  and  his  book  is  neither  a  satire  nor  a  pamphlet, 
but  an  impartial  and  perfectly  calm  jjicture  of  manners.     Its  value, 


therefore,  is  not  to  be  overestimated.  It  can  create  no  scandal, 
for  tliere  is  no  recognizable  personality  in  it,  nor  is  it  the  produc- 
tion of  a  doctrinaire  or  a  politician.  It  will  doubtless  serve,  how- 
ever, to  heal  and  purify  the  Russian  army,  which  has  long  stood  in 
need  of  some  such  lesson." 

Mr.  Savitch  here  introduces  us  to  the  acts  and  conversations  of 
the  officers  depicted  by  Kouprine,  the  principal  subject  of  talk  be- 
ing unprovoked  assaults  on  civilians,  or  a.ssassinations  of  innkeep- 
ers and  others  by  young  officers.     Thus : 

"  Each  of  these  young  fellows  knows  a  string  of  such  anecdotes, 
all  relating  to  the  same  topic.  Here  we  have  a  tipsy  cornet  who 
rushes  among  a  crowd  of  Jews  and  scatters  them  with  drawn  saber. 
A  sublieutenant  sabers  a  student  who  had  inadvertently  jogged  his 
elbow.  An  officer  shoots  dead  a  civilian  who  had  ventured  the  re- 
mark that  a  gentleman  never  addressed  ladies  to  whom  he  had  not 
been  introduced." 

These  young  officers  of  the  Russian  novelist  exhibit  "  a  mental- 
ity only  found  in  criminals  or  degenerates."  Added  to  this  they 
are  poor  and  "sometimes  keep  back  for  months,  even  for  years, 
the  money  sent  to  the  soldiers  by  friends.  This  money  they  gain 
possession  of  on  opening  the  letters,  as  the  service  ordains,  which 
come  to  the  privates  of  the  regiment."  They  are,  moreover,  hid- 
eously cruel  to  their  subordinates.  This,  says  Mr.  Savitch,  results 
from  the  German  influences  which  for  a  century  have  prevailed  in 
the  Russian  army.  To  quote  from  "The  Duel"  of  Mr.  Kouprine 
a  passage  describing  the  preparations  for  a  review  : 

"  The  soldiers  are  literally  worn  out  by  being  kept  on  the  parade- 
ground  two  or  three  hours  longer  than  usual,  and  on  every  side  is 
heard  the  incessant  sound  of  blows,  in  all  companies,  in  all  ranks. 
An  officer  is  often  seen  striking  in  a  towering  rage,  one  after  an- 
other, every  man  in  his  company.  The  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers beat  the  men  cruelly  for  the  least  fault,  knock  them  down  with 
a  blow  of  the  fist;  the  faces  of  their  victims  stream  with  blood; 
their  teeth  are  knocked  out  or  their  ear-drums  burst." 

Suicide  is  described  as  frequent ?n  the  Russian  army.  Some  of 
the  scenes  portrayed  by  Kouprine,  says  his  critic,  are  too  frightful 
to  repeat.  An  exception  to  the  cruel,  drunken,  rascally  Russian 
officers  is  portrayed  as  follows  by  our  novelist : 

"  Captain  Stelkovsky  was  an  odd  man.  He  was  unmarried  and 
of  abundant  means  for  his  regimental  needs.  Each  month  he  re- 
ceived from  an  unknown  source,  in  addition  to  his  pay,  200  roubles. 
Independent  in  character,  he  scarcely  associated  with  his  com- 
rades, and  was  by  temperament  a  thorough -going  debauchee.  He 
had  a  series  of  mistresses  whom  he  engaged  as  servants  for  a  month 
and  then  discharged  them  with  a  gift  of  money.  This  went  on 
month  by  month,  year  in,  year  out.  He  never  beat  his  soldiers  or 
abused  them  with  bad  language.  .  .  .  Stelkovsky  spoke  little,  and 
rarely  raised  his  voice.  When  he  did  speak  the  soldiers  were  pet- 
rified by  his  words.  His  comrades  were  not  well  disposed  toward 
him,  but  his  men  loved  him— perhaps  the  only  officer  in  the  Rus- 
sian army  who  was  so  regarded  by  rank  and  file." 

Mr.  Savitch  concludes  as  follows  : 

"  Books  like  '  The  Duel '  do  not  afford  much  material  for  pure 
literary  criticism.  Whether  they  be  artistic  or  not,  and  the  work 
of  Mr.  Kouprine  is  certainly  that  of  an  artist,  their  interest  does 
not  lie  in  this.  They  are  valuable  for  their  scrupulous,  precise, 
and  sincere  documentation,  thanks  to  which  a  complete  phase  of 
Russian  social  life  hitherto  ignored  or  concealed  behind  a  thick  fog 
ot  misrepresentations  or  falsehoods  is  suddenly  unveiled  and  ap- 
pears under  the  implacable  light  of  truth." — Translation  made  for 
TiiK  Literary  Digest. 


Following  the  e.vample  of  their  earliest  teachers  in  civilization,  states  a 
writer  in  the  London  Athencrum,  the  Japanese  have  always  been  great  diction- 
ary-makers, encyclopedists,  literary  collectors,  and  bibliographers.  Among  the 
facts  he  cites  in  support  of  this  statement  are  the  following :  "  As  early  as  the 
ninth  century  Shi^eno  no  Sadanushi  compiled  a  classified  list  of  books,  which 
must  h.ive  been  m.iinly  Cliinese,  in  a  thousand  (thini  volumes.  This  work  ap- 
pears to  have  been  lost.  Sadanushi  was  followed  by  I'liiihara  no  Atsumoto,  who, 
in  the  eleventh  century,  produced  a  catalogue  in  360  volumes.  Much  later  Hanawa 
Hoki  Ichi.a  wagakusha  (Japanese  scholar!  of  the  end  of  the  Bakufu  period,  who 
died  in  1822,  published  an  authoritative  list  called  the  '  Gunsho  Ruijiu'  ('  Classi- 
fied Collection  of  the  Host  of  Books  M,  which  ran  to  530  volumes,  the  contents  of 
which  were  arranged  under  1,273  subdivisions." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION, 


POWER   FROM    THUNDER-CLOUDS 

EVER  since  men  knew  these  two  things — that  the  energy  dis- 
played in  a  thunder-storm  is  electric,  and  that  electricity  may 
be  utilized — they  have  been  regretting  tliat  so  much  power  is  allowed 
to  go  to  waste  ;  and  occasionally  a  bold  inventor  tries  to  harness 
the  storm  as  Ave  have  already  harnessed  the  cataract.  The  trouble 
about  doing  this  is  something  like  that  which  would  confront  a 
man  who  should  desire  to  utilize  the  energy  of  the  gunpowder  ex- 
ploded in  a  battle :  the  energy  is  all  there ;  the  problem  is  to  get  it 
into  controllable  shape.  We  need  a  motor  that  will  run  with  a 
current  of  high  intensity  and  small  volume.  Such  a  motor  has 
been  devised  by  a  Russian,  Mr.  N.  P.  Michkine,  who  thinks  he 
has  taken  a  preliminary  step  toward  solving  the  problem.  He  de- 
scribes his  plan  in  Electritckestvo,  from  which  journal  Mr.  C.  Do- 
mar  gives  us  the  following  information  in  Cosmos  (Paris) : 

"The  quantity  of  electricity  stored  in  the  atmosphere  maybe 
estimated  by  the  effects  sometimes  produced  by  lightning.  But 
clouds  that  carry  electric  charges  are  only,  so  to  speak,  greater 
centers  of  accumulation  for  the  electricity  which  in  ordinary 
weather  is  spread  throughout  the  atmosphere. 

"We  know  that  electric  discharges  also  manifest  themselves  by 
heat  effects.  When  a  battery  of  condensers  is  discharged  through 
a  wire  of  proper  size,  we  may  not  only  heat  the  wire  to  redness,  but 
even  volatilize  it.  Thus  there  are  numerous  cases  of  the  volatili- 
zation of  telegraph  wires  by  lightning.  .  .  .  On  April  19,  1902,  at 
the  meteorological  observatory  of  Pavlovsk,  Russia,  when  a  bal- 
loon was  about  to  be  released,  an  electric  discharge,  passing  from 
a  cloud  to  the  earth,  completely  volatilized  a  steel  wire  0.8  milli- 
meter [j^-Q  inch]  in  diameter,  that  held  it.  The  remarkable  thing 
was  that  the  atmospheric  state  indicated  only  a  slight  tendency 
toward  the  production  of  a  thunder-storm. 

"Experiments  in  similar  conditions,  made  by  Kohlrausch,  show 
that  at  the  moment  of  a  lightning  discharge  a  copper  conductor  5 
millimeters  \\  inch]  in  diameter  may  be  melted.  He  has  calcu- 
lated that  to  melt  such  a  conductor  requires  a  current  of  at  least 
52,000  amperes  for  a  thousandth  of  a  second.  .  .  .  These  results 
have  been  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Pokkels.  A  rod  of 
basalt  placed  in  the  neighborhood  of  an  electric  circuit  enables  us 
to  judge  of  the  intensity  of  the  current  by  a  peculiar  magnetic  state 
that  it  acquires.  By  examination  of  the  fragments  of  a  basaltic 
rock  struck  by  lightning,  Pokkels  found  that  in  one  case  the  inten- 
sity of  the  current  could  not  have  been  below  6,450  amperes  ;  in 
another  case  it  was  10,800  amperes." 

Michkine  uses  these  data  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  energy 
contained  in  a  cloud,  and  concludes  that  it  amounts  to  at  least 
enough  to  run  an  S\  horse-power  motor  for  one  hour.  Thus,  if  we 
could  utilize  the  energy  wasted  in  a  thunder-storm — energy  that 
probably  exists  in  the  atmosphere  at  other  times  also — we  should 
have  a  most  valuable  source  of  power.  The  electricity  in  a  cloud, 
however,  tho  its  energy  is  great,  possesses  this  energy  largely  by 
virtue  of  its  high  tension,  the  actual  volume  of  current  in  a  dis- 
charge being  small,  somewhat  as  the  energy  of  a  rifle  bullet  is  due 
chiefly  to  its  velocity,  not  to  the  small  mass  of  lead  composing  it. 
If  we  are  to  utilize  the  energy  of  atmospheric  electricity,  there- 
fore, we  must  have  a  motor  that  will  work  with  a  small  volume  of 
current.  This  motor  Michkine  believes  that  he  has  found.  Says 
Mr.  Domar : 

"  His  motor  is  made  on  the  principle  of  electrified  points.  The 
first  models  are  of  very  simple  construction  ;  a  metallic  axis  carries 
a  series  of  ebonite  disks ;  a  pair  of  metallic  combs  is  so  placed 
that  the  teeth  are  perpendicular  to  the  diameter  of  the  disk.  One 
comb  being  charged  positively  or  negatively,  the  otlier  is  connect- 
ed with  the  earth ;  the  disks  then  at  once  begin  to  rotate  rapidly. 

"The  maximum  speed  is  attained  when  the  two  combs  are 
charged  with  opposite  electricities,  and  it  may  then  easily  reach 
several  thousand  turns  a  minute.  If  only  one  comb  is  charged,  the 
speed  is  less.  An  easy  calculation  shows  that  to  work  this  motor 
an  insignificant  current  is  sufficient 

"The  industrial  effectiveness  of  the  point-motor  is  very  high. 


.  .  .  The  motor  can  furnish  a  useful  work  of  0.038  kilogrammeter 
per  second  by  absorbing  a  quantity  of  energy  equal  to  0.076,  which 
is  an  output  of  50  per  cent. 

"  An  essential  feature  of  the  motor  is  that  it  can  not  be  run  with 
an  alternating  current ;  but  if  the  alternating  current  is  transformed 
in  any  convenient  way—  by  a  Roentgen  tube,  for  instance— the  mo- 
tor may  be  run  by  an  induction  coil. 

"Mr.  Michkine  believes  that  the  first  part  of  the  problem  may 
be  regarded  as  solved.  The  inventor  began  'his  experiments  in 
1902,  at  the  Agronomic  Institute  of  NovoAlexandria,  where  he 
used  captive  balloons  to  raise  point-collectors  into  the  air.  These 
were  connected  to  one  of  the  combs  of  the  motor  by  an  insulated 
conductor.  The  collectors  were  composed  either  of  thin  circular 
plates  with  numerous  steel  points,  or  of  cylinders  to  the  sides  of 
which  were  soldered  a  number  of  palettes,  each  bearing  15  points. 
The  collectors  with  disks,  generally  very  light,  were  set  up  on  kites 
of  the  Rotch  system,  held  by  insulated  copper  wire  5  millimeters 
[i  inch]  in  diameter. 

"The  maximum  height  reached  by  the  kites  was  only  120  meters 
[394  feet].  The  author  believes  that  if,  at  the  moment  of  the  ex- 
periment, it  had  been  possible  to  send  them  higher,  a  motor  de- 
signed for  a  higher  tension  would  have  furnished  a  more  consider- 
able quantity  of  work. 

"  A  paper  on  the  subject  of  atmospheric  electricity  was  pre- 
sented by  Roma  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  about  50  years 
ago.  '  Imagine,'  says  Roma  in  his  memoir,  '  sheaves  of  flame  9 
to  10  feet  long  and  an  inch  thick,  whose  appearance  was  accom- 
panied by  a  noise  like  a  pistol  shot.  In  less  than  one  hour  I  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  thirty  such  sheaves,  without  counting  other 
smaller  discharges.'" — Trans latiotts  jnade  for  Thk  Literary  Di- 
gest. 


SOME   PERILS  OF   INDOOR   LIFE. 

THE  sedentary  lives  led  by  most  townsmen  are  declared  dan- 
gerous, in  a  recent  issue  oi  The  Clinique  (Chicago),  by  Dr. 
Clifford  Mitchell.  First  of  all  he  asserts  that  the  character  of  life 
in  America  has  changed  and  is  still  changing,  not  only  from  the  out- 
door life  of  pioneering  and  settlement  to  the  indoor  life  of  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  but  also  from  the  rough  life  of  manual 
agriculture  to  the  less  laborious  methods  of  modern  farming.  This 
change  in  the  mode  of  life  of  the  people  has  been  followed,  he  be- 
lieves, by  a  corresponding  change  in  the  diseases  to  which  they  are 
subject.     He  says ; 

"  The  change  in  physical  conditions  resulting  from  the  indoor 
life  is  of  the  utmost  importance  from  the  standpoint  of  national 
welfare.  .  .  .  Inasmuch  as  a  nation's  existence  may  depend  any 
time  upon  the  physical  and  moral  strength  of  '  the  man  behind  the 
gun,'  it  behooves  us  to  make  every  effort  to  prevent  the  deteriora- 
tion which  inevitably  follows  congestion  and  overcrowding.  In  my 
opinion  the  problem  is  more  sociological  than  medical,  and  there 
are  many  thinkers  working  on  it  in  all  countries. 

"  The  establishment  of  parks  and  playgrounds  and  the  extension 
of  trolley  lines  into  the  country  are  doing  considerable  good  in  the 
way  of  giving  the  people  access  to  places  where  there  is  fresher  air, 
but  in  addition  I  hold  that  near  every  large  inland  city  there 
should  be  a  national  park  of  larger  size  reserved  forever  for  the  use 
of  the  people  and  containing  attractions  sufficient  to  draw  the 
crowds  away  from  the  cities  on  Sundays  and  on  holidays. 

"  The  tendency  of  the  people  to  live  in  the  suburbs  is  to  be  com- 
mended, especially  in  families  where  there  are  young  children  ;  but 
as  yet  the  number  of  suburban  towns  suitable  for  the  immense 
population  of  laboring  people  is  relatively  small,  and  the  problem 
of  building  up  such  suburbs  for  such  a  class  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant which  we  have.  It  is  probably,  however,  not  too  late  in 
this  country  to  take  these  things  in  time  before  the  general  physi- 
cal condition  of  our  large  city  populations  is  hopelessly  deterio- 
rated. It  is  imperative  that  those  who  work  in  factories  and  in 
offices  should  have  a  greater  annual  supply  of  fresh  air  than  they 
now  possess.  Labor-unions  should  by  combined  effort  establish 
colonies  of  workers  in  the  various  near-by  suburbs  before  the  fac- 
tories and  railroad  yards  have  entirely  taken  possession  of  them. 

"The  problem  of  supplying  fresh  air  to  those  who  are  even  too 
poor  to  take  a  trolley  ride  is  indeed  a  serious  one.  It  is  said  that 
there  are  people  in  the  Chicago  Ghetto  district  who  have  never 
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seen  Lake  Michigan.  For  such  a  class  the  establishment  of  small 
parks  with  swimming-pools  as  near  as  possible  to  their  district,  and 
the  municipal  ownership  of  surface  lines  with  reduced  fares,  would 
be  a  certain  help.  The  latter  would  enable  a  considerable  percent- 
age of  those  not  wholly  submerged  to  live  farther  away  from  con- 
gested centers,  while  those  who  were  still  obliged  to  live  in  crowd- 
ed portions  of  the  city  might  at  least  occasionally  have  the  benefit 
of  a  trip  to  the  suburbs  or  country. 

"  The  poor,  however,  are  not  the  only  ones  that  suffer  from  the 
indoor  life.  In  these  days  the  ability  to  succeed  in  business  de- 
pends in  many  cases  on  the  ability  to  stand  protracted  nervous 
strain  quite  as  much  as  it  does  upon  the  possession  of  brains. 
Hence  we  find  men  in  prominent  positions  who  are  obliged  to 
make  every  minute  count;  who  allow  just  so  many  hours  for  sleep, 
so  many  minutes  for  eating,  and  who  practically  work  all  the  time. 
It  is  among  such  a  class  that  we  are  likely  to  find  neurasthenia, 
heart  disease,  diabetes  mellitus,  and  chronic  Bright's  disease.  To 
such  men  we  advise  the  following:  Suburban  residence  and  the 
habit  of  taking  two  vacations  a  year,  one  in  the  winter  as  well  as 
one  in  the  summer.  But  during  the  working  season  more  sleep, 
less  rich  food,  less  alcohol,  less  sweets,  a  walk  after  dinner  in  the 
evening,  and  observance  of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest  for  the  mind, 
and  suitable  exercise  for  the  body  are  desirable. 

"  An  important  measure  with  reference  to  the  kidneys  is  the  sys- 
tematic drinking  of  water,  cool  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  be  refresh- 
ing, but  not  iced.  In  every  factory,  department-store,  bank,  and 
office  there  should  be  a  supply  of  pure  water,  easily  obtainable,  of 
which  not  less  than  three  pints  daily  should  be  drunk  by  every 
person  able  to  tolerate  it." 


THE   DISCOVERY   OF   VARIABLE   STARS. 

A  CAREFUL  search  of  the  nebulous  regions  of  the  sky  for 
*^  variable  stars,  made  at  Harvard  Observatory  during  the 
past  year,  has  resulted  in  some  unusual  discoveries,  which  are  de. 
scribed  by  Grace  Agnes  Thompson  in  Popular  Astronomy  (Octo- 
ber). This  is  the  first  special  detailed  study  of  such  regions,  altho 
a  great  amount  of  work  along  this  line  had  already  been  done  at 
the  same  observatory,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  fifteen  hundred  va- 
riables known  to  astronomers  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  having 
been  found  there  since  1890.  Of  the  types  of  variable  stars  and 
the  causes  of  their  variability  Miss  Thompson  writes  as  follows: 

"  Hundreds  of  years  ago  it  was  known  that  a  few  stars  were  sub- 
ject to  changes  in  brightness,  the  length  and  regularity  of  these 
fluctuations  being  determined  by  no  fixed  law.  It  may,  in  fact, 
be  regarded  as  probable  that  all  the  stars  are  so  changing,  either 
growing  brighter  and  hotter  or  fainter  and  cooler;  but  in  the  case 
of  most  of  them  the  change  is  so  slow  or  so  slight  that  the  oldest 
records  and  charts  are  not  old  enough  to  prove  it.  Technically 
speaking  variable  stars  are  divided  into  live  classes,  according  to 
the  length  and  type  of  their  variations.  They  include  :  Nova%  or 
stars  which  blaze  up  suddenly  where  no  star  has  before  appeared, 
have  a  peculiar  spectrum,  and  gradually  fade  away  and  are  lost; 
stars  which  vary  in  a  long  period  of  from  six  months  to  two  years 
or  more,  rising  continuously  from  very  faint  to  a  brightness  several 
magnitudes  above  this,  and  then  regularly  fading  out  again,  called 
long-period  variai)les;  those  which  vary  in  short  periods  of  a  few 
days  and  are  constantly  fluctuating  in  light;  those  which  vary  in 
short  periods,  but  with  great  regularity,  so  that  their  maxima  and 
minima  may  be  predicted  with  an  exactness  that  counts  tenths  of 
a  second  ;  those  which  remain  at  their  maxima  during  tiie  greater 
part  of  the  time,  but  at  certain  intervals  diminish  rapidly,  remain 
faint  for  a  brief  time,  and  then  increase  as  rapidly,  often  changing 
one  or  two  magnitudes  in  a  few  hours.  The  last  are  known  as  Al- 
gol variables 

"The  actual  causes  of  variation  in  these  stars  is  not  known. 
Various  and  numerous  theories  have  been  offered.  But  only  one 
fact  has  been  established  :  that  the  origin  of  fluctuation  in  the 
long-period  variable  is  due  to  changes  in  the  physical  condition  of 
the  star.  The  variation  of  most  sh<)rt-i)eriod  variables  is  due  to 
causes  that  have  not  yet  been  determined,  tho  it  is  proijably  the 
result  of  some  peculiarity  in  their  formation,  made  apparent  by 
their  rotation.  Such  stars  have,  no  doui)f,  one  side  dark  and  the 
other  bright.  Stars  of  the  Algoltype  are  made  to  vary  in  light  by 
purely  mechanical  action,  probably  from  the  revolution  of  dark 
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VARIABLE  STARS    IN     MAGELLANIC    CLOUD, 
SEPTEMBER  30,    I904. 

The  variables  are  marked  with  horizontal  lines. 


bodies  around  them.  This  probability,  which  is  now  almost  es- 
tablished as  a  fact,  suggests  a  means  of  gaining  some  very  inter- 
esting information,  since  it  is  thus  possible  to  estimate  accurately 
the  times  of  revolution  of  such  bodies,  even  tho  they  are  entirely 
invisible." 

The  most  remarkable  fact  brought  out  by  the  recent  search  ap- 
pears to  be  that,  while  in  some  regions  of  the  heavens  variables  are 
very  numerous,  constituting  an  appreciable  percentage  of  all  stars 
visible  through   the  tel- 
escope, elsewhere  they 
are  often  almost  entire- 
ly absent.     In  the  neb- 
ulous region  known  as 
the    Small     Magellanic 
Cloud   more   than  four 
hundred  were  found  on 
a     single   photographic 
plate,  covering  an  area 
of  six  by  seven  degrees. 
Says  Miss  Thompson  : 

"  The  results  of  this 
great  scientific  under- 
taking at  Harvard  have 
been  thus  far  very  grat- 
ifying to  Professor  Pick- 
ering.    In  a  little  more 

than  one  year  the  number  of  known  variables  has  been  almost 
doubled,  and  a  great  deal  of  interesting  and  important  information 
secured.  One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  established  is  the  great 
and  often  surprising  dissimilarity  of  different  nebula.  In  the  beau- 
tiful cluster  of  the  Pleiades,  for  instance,  which  is  nebulous,  and 
where  one  might  expect  to  find  an  especially  large  number  of  such 
stars,  no  cases  of  variation  whatever  have  yet  been  found.  In  the 
nebula  surrounding  Eta  Carinae,  considered  by  many  the  finest 
nebula  in  the  sky  after  Orion,  very  few  variable  stars  have  been 
found.  The  facts  as  they  exist  at  present  render  such  regions 
doubly  interesting,  since  they  illustrate  how  impossible  it  is  to  de- 
duce any  rule  that  will  govern  all  nebulous  regions  alike.  Even 
with  regard  to  the  type  of  variation  found  in  the  various  nebulae 
there  is  little  similarity.     Each  nebula  is  a  law  unto  itself. 

"The  total  number  of  variable  stars  that  have  been  discovered 
by  Miss  Leavitt  since  she  began  her  investigations  in  February, 
1904,  to  the  date  of  writing  this  paper  is  approximately  1.300. 
Yet  the  work  is  hardly  more  than  well  begun,  for  the  collection  of 
photographs  at  Harvard  includes  nearly  200,000  glass  plates,  giv- 
ing an  exhaustive  history  of  the  sky  during  the  past  sixteen  years, 
and  of  the  more  interesting  regions  since  1SS3.  Not  only,  then, 
must  the  majority  of  these  photographs  be  carefully  examined, 
but,  as  new  plates  are  constantly  being  taken  at  both  the  Harvard 
stations  at  Cambridge  and  Arequipa,  fresh  work  is  constantly  be- 
ing added.  Moreover,  besides  additional  plates  of  nebulae  already 
known,  new  nebula?,  too  faint  to  be  detected  on  photographs  taken 
with  the  smaller  instruments,  will  doubtless  be  made  apparent  by 
means  of  the  large  reflectors  now  being  mounted  at  Harvard  and 
elsewhere,  and  it  is  probable  that  these  future  plates  will  show  large 
numbers  of  stars  of  the  very  faint  magnitudes,  and  that  among 
them  will  be  found  many  cases  of  variation." 


Telegraphing  to  Timbuctoo.— A  telegraph  line  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  Timbuctoo  is  to  be  completed  shortly  by  the 
French.     Of  it  Electricity  (New  York,  October  iS)  says : 

"  It  is  going  to  be  possible  to  wire  messages  from  the  interior 
or  coast  of  Algiers  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Sahara  Desert.  The 
telegraph  line  will  stretch  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Timbuctoo. 
It  may  not  be  known  to  the  laity  that  a  line  from  the  Tuat  Oases 
to  the  northern  coast  has  been  in  operation  for  some  time.  The 
Tuat  Oases,  it  may  be  said,  were  one  of  the  stopping-places  of 
those  roving  pirates  whose  outrages  upon  caravans  were  features 
of  history  from  time  immemorial. 

"The  French  are  just  now  selecting  the  route  to  the  south  of  the 
Ahaggar  Mountains,  where  the  bandit  Tuaregs  live  when  at  home. 
The    Tuaregs  are  now  quietly  tending  their  herds,  for  the  new 
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masters  of  the  Sahara  have  made  the  plunder  of  caravans  an  un- 
profitable profession.  According  to  reports,  the  telegraph  will  reach 
southwest  to  the  region  represented  by  the  city  of  Timbuctoo,  at 
which  the  pole  line  will  end.  The  French  believe  the  line-work, 
the  pole  setting,  and  the  testing  will  be  completed  before  the  winter 
months  are  on.  Timbuctoo  is  a  spot  where  no  white  man  dared 
to  appear  in  recent  times.  To  live  in  this  city  an  Arabic  tongue, 
a  devotion  to  Islam,  and  a  stained  skin  were  the  possible  preserva- 
tives of  life.  The  glacial  approach  of  civilization  has  made  its 
presence  felt,  in  the  form  of  its  best  advance  guard,  the  telegraph. 
Tourists  may  soon  be  sightseeing  in  a  region  once  deemed  almost 
inaccessible  and  doubly  dangerous,  through  the  science  and  enter- 
prise of  distant  Europe." 


I. 


SURVEYING    EXTRAORDINARY. 

"  I  ^HE  engineer  in  charge  of  the  surveying  work  on  the  Simplon 
-■■  tunnel,  Professor  Rosenmund,  of  Zurich,  is  receiving  con- 
gratulations on  all  sides,  because  of  the  success  with  which  this 
work  was  carried  out  under  unusual  difficulties.  It  is  evidently  no 
easy  task,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  to  determine  the 
position  of  a  line  that  two  tunnels  are  to  pursue  in  order  to  meet 
under  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Simplon, 
conditions  were  the  reverse  of  favorable.  The  task  that  confront- 
ed Professor  Rosenmund  and  his  staff,  and  the  accuracy  with  which 
they  accomplished  it,  are  thus  stated  by  a  writer  in  Engineering 
(London,  September  29): 

"Three  factors  had  to  be  rigorously  determined:  the  difference 
of  level  or  the  gradient  between  the  two  ends ;  the  total  length  of 
the  tunnel ;  and  the  azimuth,  or  the  ^ngle  between  the  axis  of  the 
tunnel  and  a  known  direction.  Of  these  three  factors,  the  leveling 
presents  the  least  difficulty,  since  the  results  depend  upon  direct 
measurement.  When  the  junction  was  effected  under  the  summit, 
actual  measurement  proved  that  the  difference  in  level  between  the 
two  partial  tunnels  was  only  o.i  meter,  or  less  than  4  inches. 

"  The  length  of  the  road  which  the  borings  follow  under  the 
mountain  need  not  be  determined  with  the  same  accuracy  as  the 
difference  of  level  or  the  direction  of  the  tunnel  axis.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  derived  values  of  the  length  of  the  tunnel  differed  by 
as  much  as  0.8  meter ;  that  is  to  say,  the  probable  error  of  the 
length  based  upon  the  different  computations  amounted  to  some  32 
inches.  The  most  probable  length  of  the  tunnel  was  found  to  be 
19,228.71  meters,  and  the  actual  length  measured  after  completion 
differed  from  this  quantity  by  2  meters,  or  i  part  in  10,000. 

"  The  most  troublesome  factor  is  undoubtedly  the  direction  to 
be  given  to  the  tunnel  axis,  and  here  the  greatest  success  was 
.scored.  It  was  found,  when  the  opposite  parties  met  in  the  center 
of  the  boring,  that  the  opposing  walls  were  in  perfect  alinement. 
No  deviation  from  true  continuity  could  be  detected  in  one  of  the 
walls,  while  the  critical  examination  of  the  opposite  wall  could  not 
be  made,  owing  to  projecting  rockwork  interrupting  the  view  along 
the  advancing  gallery." 

The  difficulties  of  the  work  that  was  thus  accurately  carried  out 
were,  as  has  been  said  above,  of  no  common  order.  In  the  first 
place,  we  are  told,  the  attraction  of  the  mountain  on  the  plumb- 
line  was  of  an  unusual  amount.  Very  considerable  discrepancies 
were  found  in  the  eleven  triangles  which  Professor  Rosenmund 
had  to  construct,  showing  that  the  attraction  of  the  mountain  dis- 
placed the  position  of  the  plumb-line  at  some  stations  through  an 
angle  equal  to  24  seconds  of  arc.  Moreover,  verification  of  the 
line  pursued  was  rendered  difficult  by  two  circumstances,  which 
are  thus  set  forth  by  the  writer: 

"The  ventilation  of  the  tunnel  was  very  good,  owing  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  parallel  tunnel.  When  we  say  that  on  one  occa- 
sion a  lamp  in  the  tunnel  at  a  distance  of  5,600  meters  [about  2% 
miles]  from  the  observer  was  clearly  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  it 
will  be  sufficient  proof  of  the  freedom  of  the  tunnel  from  dust  and 
smoke.  But  this  effective  ventilation  was  attended  by  two  draw- 
backs, which  interfered  with  the  accuracy  of  observation.  The 
temperature  of  the  fresh  air  entering  through  the  subsidiary  tunnel 
was  gradually  increased  as  it  advanced,  and  the  air  was  therefore 
capable  of  holding  in  suspension  more  and  more  moisture.     So 


long  as  the  air  retained  its  warmth  it  maintained  its  transparency, 
but  on  its  return  through  the  main  tunnel,  it  was  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  cold  stone  walls,  which  were  of  a  lower  temperature ; 
therefore  the  air  growing  colder  deposited  its  moisture  in  the 
form  of  a  cloud,  which  hung  over  the  entrance  and  cooler  parts  of 
the  tunnel,  effectually  obscuring  the  lamps  and  signals. 

"A  source  of  even  greater  annoyance  and  uncertainty  was  a 
kind  of  '  mirage  '  which  displaced  or  distorted  the  sources  of  illu- 
mination. It  seems  to  have  been  not  uncommon  for  a  lamp  to 
give  rise  to,  not  one  image,  but  two,  in  the  field  of  the  observing 
telescope.  Not  only  did  the  observer  not  know  which  of  the  two 
images  to  observe,  but  the  true  position  of  the  lamp  probably  cor- 
responded with  neither.  These  two  images  would  be  nearly  verti- 
cal over  each  other,  but  the  lower  one  might  be  displaced  nearly 
45  seconds,  an  angle  which  would  imply  an  error  of  an  altogether 
inadmissible  quantity.  The  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
doubled  lamp-images,  or  of  the  curving  of  straight  lines  of  light, 
and  similar  vagaries,  is  probably  the  same  as  that  offered  in  the 
case  of  the  '  mirage  '  of  the  desert.  When  the  heated  air  near  the 
ground  becomes  of  less  density  than  that  immediately  above  it, 
an  inversion  of  the  ordinary  conditions  of  refraction  occurs.  The 
recognition  of  this  disturbing  effect  is  important  in  all  surveying 
and  verification  work  where  atmospheres  of  different  tempera- 
tures and  densities  have  to  be  encountered." 


AUTOMOBILES   FOR   DEATH    VALLEY. 

\  SUDDEN  demand  for  increased  transportation  facilities  to 
^  *■  the  newly  discovered  Death  Valley  gold-fields  in  Nevada 
has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  an  automobile  stage-line,  served 
by  specially  designed  cars,  which  are  described  by  a  contributor 
to  The  Aiitomobile  (New  York,  October  12).     Says  this  writer: 

"Discovery  of  gold  in  Death  Valley  in  Nevada  resulted  in  a  sud- 
den and  large  influx  of  prospectors,  miners,  and  others  invariably 
found  in  new  mining-camps.     Towns  like  Bullfrog  and  Goldfield 
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Courtesy  of  "  The  Automobile." 

45-HORSE-POWER   CAR   ESPECIALLY  BUILT   FOR   NEVADA  STAGE   LINE. 

sprang  up  over  night  in  mushroom  manner.  These  towns  were  at 
the  openings  of  the  new  mines,  and  were  from  100  to  200  miles 
from  the  nearest  railroad — for  railroads  are  few  in  Nevada,  and 
especially  in  the  Death  Valley. 

"  At  first  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight  was  by  horses 
and  mule  teams  and  was  hot  and  tedious,  and  it  would  take  many 
months  to  build  a  spur  of  the  railroad  to  the  mines.  Meantime  an 
enterprising  man — Charles  Christman — seeing  an  opportunity  to 
make  money,  decided  to  start  an  automobile  passenger  service. 
So  he  ordered  three  Pope-Toledo  cars  with  especially  built  bod- 
ies. These  are  now  running  from  Tonopah,  the  nearest  railroad 
point,  to  Bullfrog,  a  distance  of  150  miles.  They  cross  the  desert 
land,  most  of  which  is  smooth  and  hard,  only  about  $3,000  having 
been  expended  in  putting  the  entire  road  in  good  condition.  There 
are,  however,  some  very  steep  grades,  and  the  temperature  rises 
to  125°. 

"The  accompanying  engraving  shows  one  of  the  special  ma- 
chines, called  by  the  builders  a  three-seated  wagonette.  It  has  a 
regular  four-cylinder  engine  of  45  horse-power.  ...  A  new  idea 
in  cooling  has  been  employed.  .  .  .  The  frame  of  the  car  is  of 
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wood, reinforced  with  steel  plates.  The  wheel-base  is  114^  inches, 
and  three  persons  can  be  seated  comfortably  on  each  seat.  The 
gasoline-tank  has  a  capacity  for  thirty  gallons  of  fuel,  which  is 
sufficient  for  a  run  of  450  miles." 


PROFESSOR   BEHRING, 

Who  has  announced  the  discovery  of  a  newanti 
tuberculosis  serum. 


A    NEW   TREATMENT   FOR   TUBERCULOSIS. 

THE  discovery  of  a  new  method  of  treatment  for  tuberculosis 
l)y  Professor  Behring,  the  well-known  German  expert,  is 
announced  in  the  daily  press,  and  has  been  widely  commented 
upon.  According  to  the  telegraphic  despatches.  Professor  Behr- 
ing, to  whom  the  world  is  already  indebted  for  the  discovery  of 

diphtheria  antitoxin,  re- 
fuses to  say  more  than 
that  the  principle  of  his 
new  method  of  treat- 
ment differs  from  that 
of  his  serum  cure  for 
diphtheria.  A  Paris 
despatch  to  The  Herald 
(New  York,  October  7) 
reports  Professor  Behr- 
ing as  saying : 

"  The  exact  facts  are 
that  I  have  been  study- 
ing for  a  long  time  a 
new  method  of  treating 
tuberculosis  and  think 
I  have  broken  fresh 
ground.  There  are  cer- 
tain animals  which  con- 
tract this  malady  with 
great  facility  and  have 
hitherto  proved  refrac- 
tory to  all  attempts  at 
vaccination.  I  have 
finally  succeeded  in  ren- 
dering them  immune  as 
regards  the  bacillus,  and  probably  can  even  cure  them  when  the 
disease  is  fully  developed  in  them.  Experiments  on  man  have  not 
yet  been  made,  but  there  is  ground  for  hope  in  this  respect,  the 
path  I  am  following  being  totally  different  from  those  explored  up 
to  the  present." 

As  the  comments  based  on  this  news  liave  been  largely  inferen- 
tial, owing  to  the  paucity  of  data,  a  fuller  announcement  by  Behr- 
ing, which  is  promised,  must  be  awaited  before  drawing  conclu- 
sions. The  matter  has  been  complicated  by  the  offer  to  Professor 
Behring,  by  a  newspaper,  of  a  large  sum  of  money  to  reveal  his 
secret,  his  very  proper  refusal  to  do  so  on  the  ground  that  his  dis- 
covery is  yet  incomplete,  and  a  resulting  attack  upon  him  for  "  set- 
ting a  money  value  on  human  life."  All  this  is  most  interesting 
and  up-to-date,  but  it  throws  little  light  upon  the  scientific  aspects 
of  the  question. 

Sex  in  Suicide. — Some  interesting  conclusions  have  been 
drawn  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Bailey,  of  Yale,  from  recent  official  statis- 
tics of  suicide.  These  he  sets  forth  in  an  article  in  The  Medical 
News  (New  York),  on  which  an  editorial  writer  in  The  British 
Medical  Journal  (London)  comments  as  follows: 

"  Dealing  with  the  29,344  cases  of  suicide  officially  recorded  be- 
tween i.S(j7  and  1901  he  finds  that  the  male  suicides  outnumber 
those  of  tlic  '  weaker  sex  '  by  seven  to  two,  while  as  regards  the 
age  incidence  of  a  morbid  inclination  toward yl'A;  de  se  the  age  pe- 
riod of  20  to  50  covers  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  the  cases.  In  the 
absence  of  any  information  as  to  the  relative  numbers  of  persons 
in  the  United  States  at  the  different  age  periods  this  statement  is 
not  very  informing,  but  so  far  as  it  goes  it  would  .seem  to  indicate 
that  under  the  lower  age  limit  there  are  few  to  wiiom  life  seems 
unattractive,  while  after  50  a  natural  end  looms  so  near  that  it  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  precipitate  its  arrival.  Other  results  are 
more  illuminating.     It  would  appear  that,  other  things  being  equal, 


a  married  man  is  more  likely  to  commit  suicide  than  either  a  sin- 
gle man  or  a  married  woman,  while  women  who  are  single,  either 
because  widowed  or  divorced,  or  because  they  have  never  been 
anything  else,  seem  to  rind  life  less  attractive  than  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced men.  Neither  ill  health  nor  alcohol  is  such  a  potent 
cause  of  suicide  as  business  losses,  and  to  the  latter  even  absorb- 
ing sentiment  such  as  is  represented  by  a  love-affair  has  to  yield 
the  palm.  Since  business  plays  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  produc- 
tion of  suicide,  it  is  comprehensible  that  Saturday  should  not  be  a 
popular  day  on  which  to  ring  down  the  curtain.  Those  who  medi- 
tate this  step  liave  worried  through  the  week,  have  received  their 
pay.  and  have  anyhow  a  day  of  rest  before  them.  Monday— black 
Monday — is  the  day  when  those  faced  by  business  disaster  or 
crushed  by  personal  ill  healtii  seem  least  disposed  to  continue  the 
struggle.  On  the  other  hand,  Sunday  is  the  day  when,  for  women 
at  any  rate,  domestic  troubles  prove  most  unbearable.  As  for  the 
hour  of  greatest  weakness,  this  is  apparently  from  9  to  12  in  the 
evening." 

THE    PROBLEM    OF    LIFE. 

THE  question  of  the  origin  of  life,  once  regarded  as  academic 
and  very  far  from  popular  interest,  is  now  treated  daily  in 
the  papers,  which  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  reporting  almost  all 
biological  investigation  as  having  a  direct  bearing  upon  it.  This 
is  regarded  as  unfortunate  by  American  Medicine  (New  York, 
October  7),  which  asserts  that  the  problem,  after  all,  is  of  second- 
ary practical  importance.  Of  Burke's  "  radiobe,"  the  interest  in 
which  the  writer. regards  as  an  instance  in  point,  he  says: 

"  The  incident  must  be  classed  with  the  host  of  other  alleged  in- 
stances of  the  generation  of  life  from  non-living  materials.  The 
.scientific  interest  in  these  little  bodies  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  their  behavior  is  one. more  illustration  of  the  growing  number 
of  instances  in  which  phenomena  supposed  to  be  produced  only  by 
living  protoplasm  are  found  also  in  dead  matter.  They  support 
the  growing  tendency  to  look  upon  all  vital  phenomena  as  reflex 
results  of  definite  causes,  and  not  as  due  to  innate  powers  indepen- 
dent of  the  environment. 

"The  creation  of  life  also  seems  unduly  to  exercise  unscientific 
writers  in  lay  journals.  There  has  been  a  persistent  tendency  to 
consider  the  artificial  fertilization  of  ovums  of  low  organisms  as  a 
creation  of  life.  How  and  why  such  a  false  idea  should  have  em- 
bedded itself  in  the  public  mind  is  one  of  those  mysteries  which  no 
one  can  explain.  Parthenogenesis,  or  the  development  of  a  female 
cell  without  a  conjugation  with  a  male  cell,  is  a  very  common  phe- 
nomenon in  lower  organisms,  tho  it  is  invariably  followed  by  sex- 
ual reproduction  sooner  or  later.  Its  cause  is  unknown,  but  it  can 
be  artificially  checked  by  certain  means  such  as  changes  of  food  or 
temperature,  so  that  sexual  reproduction  becomes  necessary  at 
once.  It  was  no  doubt  a  great  discovery  that  a  partial  partheno- 
genesis could  be  caused  artificially  by  certain  changes  in  environ- 
ment or  by  chemicals  which  rejuvenate  the  cell  in  the  same  way  as 
conjugation,  yet  it  is  strange  that  this  should  also  be  called  a  cre- 
ation of  life.  There  are  now  press  reports  that  a  botanist  has  dis- 
covered that  the  regeneration  of  seaweeds  is  due  to  the  action  of 
external  forces,  and  has  assumed  that  the  similar  phenomenon  in 
animals,  such  as  the  regeneration  of  the  amputated  parts  of  lob- 
sters, is  also  due  to  purely  physical  forces.  This,  too,  has  been 
enlarged  into  a  statement  that  the  life  problem  is  being  solved.  If 
this  tendency  continues  we  must  expect  every  biologic  investiga- 
tion to  be  heralded  as  a  contribution  to  the  one  great  overshadow- 
ing task  of  creating  a  living  thing  in  the  laboratory.  There  are 
problems  vastly  more  important  than  the  origin  of  life,  and  they 
must  be  solved  first,  anyhow.  The  present  popular  tendency 
merely  blinds  the  public  to  the  work  really  being  done.  It  is  right 
and  proper  that  all  scientific  work  should  be  popularly  described, 
but  such  articles  on  the  life  problem  are  now  entirely  too  yellow." 


The  phenomena  exliibited  by  frictional  excitation  of  an  electric-light  bulb,  de- 
scriU'd  in  our  issue  of  .September  30,  under  the  title  "  The  Cody  as  a  Source  of 
Electric  I.iyht,"  seems  to  bear  close  relationship  to  the  results  of  some  investiga- 
tions made  by  C.  M.  Broomall.  wlip  writes  to  us  from  Media,  Pa.  Hesays ;  "  Altho 
these  experiments  were  tried  under  all  sorts  of  circumstances  and  in  a  great 
measure  exhibited  phenomena  like  those  described  in  your  article,  there  never 
appeared  to  be  anytliing  physiological  concerned  in  the  process.  The  writer 
always  supposed  the  li^lit  to  be  in  some  way  the  result  of  the  electrification  of 
the  residual  gas  in  the  tube.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  just  how  closely 
the  phenomena  concerned  in  the  two  sets  of  ex[>eriments  are  related," 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


IS  THE    UNITED   STATES   A   CHRISTIAN 

NATION? 

THERE  seem  to  be  a  variety  of  interesting  pros  and  cons  to 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  United  States  may  be  re- 
garded from  a  legal  point  of  view  as  a  Christian  nation.  Associ- 
ate Justice  David  J.  Brewer,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  a  book  entitled 
"The  United  States  a  Christian  Nation," 
brings  to  bear  a  large  mass  of  supporting  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  the  affirmative  view,  tho 
admitting  at  the  same  time  that  "  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  legal  organization  is  independent 
of  all  religions,"  and  citing  the  specific  pro- 
hibition by  the  Constitution  of  any  "  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion,  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof,"  which 
seems  to  make  the  United  States  a  secular 
government.  It  was  indeed  so  interpreted  by 
two  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  Hebrew 
race.  Mordecai  Noah,  Consul  at  Tunis  in 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and, 
at  a  later  period,  Oscar  Strauss  in  Turkey, 
sought,  each  in  his  representative  capacity,  to 
obtain  from  the  respective  rulers  of  these 
countries  certain  considerations  which  were 
denied  until  the  United  States  was  declared 
by  them,  as  its  representatives,  to  be  a  non- 
Christian  country.  The  nearest  approach  to  a 
legal  definition  seems  to  be  the  utterance  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
quoted  by  Judge  Brewer,  in  the  case  of  Holy 
Trinity  Church  vs.  United  States,  143  U.  S., 
471.  "That  Court,  after  mentioning  various 
circumstances,  added :  '  These  and  many  other  matters  which 
might  be  noticed  add  a  volume  of  unofficial  declarations  to  the 
mass  of  organic  utterances  that  this  is  a  Christian  nation.'  " 

Some  of  these  "  unofficial  declarations  "  and  other  ancillary  facts 
which  lend  support  to  his  contention  are  cited  by  the  A.ssociate  Jus- 
tice, who  buttresses  his  citations  with  the  following  general  state- 
ments : 

"  I  pointed  out  that  Christianity  was  a  primary  cause  of  the  first 
settlement  on  our  shores  ;  that  the  organic  instruments,  charters, 
and  constitutions  of  the  colonies  were  filled  with  abundant  recog- 
nitions of  it  as  a  controlling  factor  in  the  life  of  the  people  ;  that  in 
one  at  least  of  them  it  was  in  terms  declared  the  established  relig- 
ion* while  in  several  the  furthering  of  Christianity  was  stated  to 
be  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Government;  in  many,  faith  in  it 
was  a  condition  of  holding  office;  in  some,  authority  was  given  to 
the  Legislature  to  makt  its  support  a  public  charge ;  in  nearly  all 
the  constitutions  there  has  been  an  express  recognition  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  Christian  Sunday ;  the  God  of  the  Bible  is  appealed  to 
again  and  again. 

Sunday  laws  have  been  enacted  and  enforced  in  most  of  the 
colonies  and  States.  About  one-third  of  the  population  are 
avowedly  Christian  and  communicants  of  some  Christian  organ- 
ization ;  there  are  sitting  accommodations  in  the  churches  for 
nearly  two-thirds ;  educational  institutions  are  largely  under  the 
control  of  Christian  denominations,  and  even  in  those  which,  in 
obedience  to  the  rule  of  separation  between  Church  and  State,  are 


secular  in  their  organization,  the  principles  of  Christianity  are  uni- 
formly recognized.  By  these  and  other  evidences  I  claim  to  have 
shown  that  the  calling  of  this  republic  a  Christian  nation  is  not  a 
mere  pretense,  but  a  recognition  of  a  historical,  legal,  and  social 
truth." 

The  writer  points  out  that  the  word  "  God  "  when  used  alone  and 
in  the  singular  number  "generally  refers  to  that  Supreme  Being 
spoken  of  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  worshiped  by  Jew 
and  Christian,"  and  in  this  sense  the  word  is 
used  in  constitution,  statute,  and  instrument. 
If  it  be  urged  that  declarations  in  the  name 
of  God  are  not  found  in  all  the  charters  or  in 
all  the  constitutions,  the  author  declares  that 
the  expressions  were  often  omitted  because 
they  were  deemed  unnecessary.  More  sig- 
nificance is  to  be  attached  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  contrary  declarations.  He 
says : 


JUSTICE  DAVID  J.   BREWER. 

He  argues  that  "  the  avowed  separation 
between  Church  and  State  is  a  most  satisfac- 
tory testimonial  that  Christianity  is  the  re- 
ligion of  this  country,  for  a  pecuHar  thought 
of  Christianity  is  of  a  personal  relation  be- 
tween man  and  his  Maker  uncontrolled  by  and 
independent  of  human  government." 


"In  no  charter  or  constitution  is  there  any- 
thing to  even  suggest  that  any  other  than  the 
Christian  is  the  religion  of  this  country.  In 
none  of  them  is  Mohammed  or  Confucius  or 
Buddha  in  any  manner  noticed.  In  none  of 
them  is  Judaism  recognized  other  than  by 
way  of  toleration  of  its  special  creed.  While 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State  is  often 
affirmed,  there  is  nowhere  a  repudiation  of 
Christianity  as  one  of  the  institutions  as  well 
as  benedictions  of  society.  In  short,  there  is 
no  charter  or  constitution  that  is  either  infidel, 
agnostic,  or  anti-Christian.  Wherever  there 
is  a  declaration  in  favor  of  any  religion  it  is 
of  the  Christian.  In  view  of  the  multitude  of 
expressions  in  its  favor,  the  avowed  separa- 
tion between  Church  and  State  is  a  most  satis- 
factory testimonial  that  it  is  the  religion 
of  this  country,  for  a  peculiar  thought  of 
Christianity  is  of  a  personal  relation  between 

man  and  his  Maker,  uncontrolled  by  and  independent  of  human 

government." 


T 


*  In  the  Constitution  of  South  Carolina  of  1778  it  was  declared  that  "  the  Chris- 
tian Protestant  religion  should  be  deemed  and  is  hereby  constituted  and  declared 
to  be  the  established  religion  of  this  State."  And  further,  that, no  agreement  or 
union  of  men  upon  pretense  of  religion  should  be  entitled  to  become  incorporated 
and  regarded  as  a  Church  of  the  established  religion  of  the  State,  without  agree- 
ing and  subscribing  to  a  book  of  five  articles,  the  third  and  fourth  of  which  were 
'that  the  Christian  religion  is  the  true  religion;  that  the  holy  scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  are  of  divine  inspiration,  and  are  the  rule  of  faith  and 
practise.' 


THE    REAL   ST.    PATRICK. 

HERE  have  been  writers  who  have  denied  the  existence  of 
such  a  figure  as  St.  Patrick,  and  others  who  have  considered 
the  work  attributed  to  him  to  be  the  composite  of  four  or  five  dif- 
ferent evangelists.  Forty  years  ago  a  professor  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  wrote  a  life  of  St.  Patrick,  "but  as  he  made  him  out  a 
Protestant,"  says  the  London  Tabid  (Rom.  Cath.),  "  Irishmen 
were  either  too  indignant  or  too  much  amused  to  pay  to  the  learned 
author's  work  that  attention  which  it  deserved."  The  many  legends 
and  speculations  which  have  hitherto  clustered  about  this  person- 
ality seem  at  last  to  be  reduced  to  their  intrinsic  values  and  out  of 
them  emerges  a  real  figure,  who  accomplished  a  definite  and  val- 
uable work.  This  clearing-up  has  been  done  by  J.  B.  Bury,  the 
recently  elected  regius  professor  of  history  at  Cambridge,  in  his 
life  of  the  Saint.  St.  Patrick  is  claimed  by  the  present  writer  not 
to  have  introduced  Christianity  into  Ireland,  but  to  have  organized 
the  Christianity  which  already  existed;  to  have  converted  the 
kingdoms  which  were  still  pagan,  especially  in  the  West,  and,  what 
is  the  most  important  of  his  accompli-shments,  historically  consid- 
ered, to  have  brought  Ireland  into  connection  with  the  Church  of 
the  Empire,  and  made  it  formally  part  of  universal  Christendom. 
The  real  historical  Patrick  is  found  to  be  a  vastly  different  figure, 
says  Dr.  Bury,  from  the  one  "gradually  transformed  into  a  typi- 
cal Irish  saint,  dear  to  popular  imagination,  who  curses  men  and 
even  inanimate  things  which  incur  his  displeasure."  How  the 
apocryphal  character  came  to  take  the  place  of  the  real  one  is  thus 
indicated : 
"The  accounts  of  his  acts  were  not  written  from  any  historical 
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interest,  but  simply  for  edification  ;  and  the  monks,  who  dramatized 
both  actual  and  legendarj'  incidents,  were  not  concerned  to  regard, 
even  if  they  had  known,  what  manner  of  man  he  really  was,  but 
were  guided  by  their  knowledge  of  what  popular  taste  demanded. 
The  medieval  hagiographer  may  be  compared  to  the  modern  nov- 
elist; he  provided  literary  recreation  for  the  public,  and  he  had  to 
consider  the  public  taste.  In  regard  to  the  process  by  which  Pat- 
rick was  Hibemicized,  or  adapted  to  an  Irish  ideal,  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  earliest  literature  relating  to  his  life  seems  to  have 
been  written  in  Irish.  This  literature  must  have  been  current  in 
the  sixth  century,  and  on  it  the  earliest  Latin  records  are  based." 

In  place  of  the  capricious  figure  of  monkish  fiction,  the  real 
Patrick  holds  an  important  place  in  the  history  of  Europe  as  a 
propagator  of  the  Roman  idea  before  that  idea  had  established 
itself  in  Britain.     We  read  : 

"Judged  by  what  he  actually  compassed,  he  must  be  placed 
among  the  most  efficient  of  those  who  took  part  in  spreading  the 
Christian  faith  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  Empire.  He 
was  endowed  in  abundant  measure  with  the  quality  of  enthusiasm, 
and  stands  in  quite  a  different  rank  from  the  apostle  of  England, 
in  whom  this  victorious  energy  of  enthusiasm  was  lacking,  Augus- 
tine, the  messenger  and  instrument  of  Gregory  the  Great.  Patrick 
was  no  mere  messenger  or  instrument.  He  had  a  strong  personal- 
ity and  the  power  of  initiative  ;  he  depended  on  himself,  or,  as  he 
would  have  said,  on  divine  guidance.  He  was  not  in  constant 
communication  with  Xystus  or  Leo,  or  any  superior;  he  was 
thrown  upon  the  resources  of  his  own  judgment.  Yet  no  less  than 
Augustine,  no  less  than  Boniface,  he  was  the  bearer  of  the  Romati 
idea.  But  we  must  remember  that  it  was  the  Roman  idea  of  days 
when  the  Church  was  still  closely  bound  up  in  the  Empire,  and 
owed  her  high  prestige  to  the  older  institution  which  had  served 
as  the  model  for  her  external  organization.  The  Pope  had  not  yet 
become  a  spiritual  Caesar  Augustus,  as  he  is  at  the  present  day. 
In  the  universal  order,  he  was  still  for  generations  to  be  overshad- 
owed by  the  Emperor.  The  Roman  idea  at  this  stage  meant  not 
the  idea  of  subjection  to  the  Roman  See,  but  of  Christianity  as  the 
religion  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  was  as  impossible  for  Patrick, 
as  it  was  impossible  for  the  High  King  of  Ireland,  to  divorce  the 
idea  of  the  Church  from  the  idea  of  the  Empire.  Christianity  was 
marked  off  from  all  other  religions  as  the  religion  of  the  Romans 
in  the  wider  political  sense  of  that  imperial  name.  If  Christianity 
aspired  in  theory  to  be  ecumenical,  Rome  had  aspired  in  theory  to 
realize  universal  sway  before  Christianity  appeared.  .  .  .  That 
aspiration  was  destined  to  be  fulfilled  more  completely  in  another 
sense  after  her  political  decline.  The  dismemberment  of  the  Em- 
pire and  the  upgrowth  of  the  German  kingdoms  brought  about  an 
evolution  which  enabled  the  elder  Rome  to  reassert  lier  influence 
in  a  new  way  and  a  new  order.  But  it  was 
the  same  idea  at  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment, which  was  borne  by  Patrick,  by  Augus- 
tine, by  Boniface,  and  by  Otto." 

The  historical  importance  of  the  bond  es- 
tablished by  St.  Patrick,  marking  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  Ireland  as  a  European  country, 
has  been  obscured,  the  author  points  out,  by 
the  fact  that  after  Patrick's  death  the  Irish 
Church  "  went  a  way  of  its  own  and  developed 
on  eccentric  lines."  Its  relations  with  the 
head  of  the  Church  were  suspended  partly 
through  the  workings  of  the  Irish  instinct  of 
tribal  independence  and  partly  through  its 
fondness  for  monasticism,  which  promoted 
individualism  and  disorganization.  During 
the  .seventii  century,  however,  when  Gregory 
"accomplished  his  great  revival  and  augmen- 
tation of  the  autiiority  of  the  Roman  See  in 
Western  lands,  the  Irish  Church  returned  to 
the  episcopal  organization  founded  by  St. 
Patrick."  In  carrying  out  his  policy  of  es- 
tablishing tiie  Roman  idea,  St.  Patrick,  tho 
more  or  less  an  illiterate  man  himself,  insisted 
on  the  use  of  Latin  as  the  ecclesiastical  lan- 
guage.    The  effect    of  his  act    is   shown    by 


means  of  an  interesting  comparison  with  the  effect  of  the  work 
of  evangelists  among  Eastern  tribes: 

"  St.  Patrick  did  not  do  for  the  Scots  what  Wulfilas  did  for  the 
Goths,  and  the  Slavonic  apostles  for  the  Slavs  ;  he  did  not  trans- 
late the  sacred  books  of  his  religion  into  Irish  or  found  a  national 
Church  literature.  It  is  upon  their  literary  achievements,  more 
than  on  their  successes  in  converting  barbarians,  that  the  fame  of 
Wulfilas  rests,  and  the  fame  of  Cyril.  The  Gothic  Bible  of  Wul- 
filas was  available  for  the  Vandals  and  other  Germans  whose 
speech  was  closely  akin  to  Gothic,  The  importance  of  the  Sla- 
vonic apostles,  Cyril  and  his  brother  Methodius,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  literature  which  they  initiated  was  available,  not  for  the 
lands  in  which  they  labored — Moravia  and  Pannonia,  which  no 
longer  knew  them — but  for  Bulgaria  and  Russia.  What  Patrick, 
on  the  other  hand,  and  his  foreign  fellow-workers  did  was  to  dif- 
fuse a  knowledge  of  Latin  in  Ireland.  To  the  circumstances  that 
he  adopted  this  line  of  policy,  and  did  not  attempt  to  create  a  na- 
tional ecclesiastical  language,  must  be  ascribed  the  rise  of  the 
schools  of  learning  which  distinguished  Ireland  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries.  From  a  national  point  of  view  this  policy  may 
be  criticized  ;  from  a  theologian's  point  of  view  the  advantage  may 
be  urged  of  opening  to  the  native  clergy  the  whole  body  of  patris- 
tic literature,  and  saving  the  trouble  of  translation  and  the  chances 
of  error.  But  the  point  is  that  the  policy  was  entirely  consonant 
with  the  development  of  Western,  as  contrasted  with  Eastern, 
Christianity.  .  .  .  Latin  had  become  the  universal  language,  not  a 
mere  lingua  franca,  in  the  Western  provinces,  a  fact  which  condi- 
tioned the  whole  growth  of  Western  Christendom.  .  .  .  And  this 
community  of  language  powerfully  conduced  to  the  realization  of 
the  nttitas  ecclesia.  ...  If  Patrick  had  called  into  being  for  the 
Scots  a  sacred  literature  such  as  Cyril  initiated  for  the  Slavs,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  tendencies  in  the  Irish  Church  to  strike  out 
paths  of  development  for  itself,  which  were  so  strongly  marked  in 
the  sixth  century,  would  have  been  more  effective  and  permanent 
in  promoting  isolation  and  aloofness,  and  that  the  successful  move- 
ment of  the  following  century  which  drew  Ireland  back  into  out- 
ward harmony  and  more  active  communion  with  the  Western 
Church  would  have  been  beset  with  far  greater  difficulties  and 
might  have  been  a  failure." 


("Mtirli'sy  «f  "The  t.'i>*nu>poIlUii.*' 

MARQUIS   I)E   CASTELLANE. 

He  represents  the  conservative  and  aristo- 
cratic ]x>int  of  view  in  his  belief  that  the  separ- 
ation of  Cluirch  ami  State  in  I'rance  will  spell 
disaster  and  anarchy. 


TWO   VIEWS   OF  THE   GREAT   DIVORCE    IN 

FRANCE. 

T  IBERTY,  according  to  Mr.  Georges  Clemenceau,  of  the 
■'-^  French  Senate,  will  be  the  end  achieved  by  the  action  of  the 
French  Government  in  severing  the  union  between  the  Church  and 
the  State.  But  from  the  standpoint  of  the  orthodox  Marquis  de 
Castellane,  the  standpoint  of  the  Church  and 
the  aristocracy,  the  same  action  spells  not 
liberty,  but  anarchy.  These  two  diair.etrically 
opposed  points  of  view  are  concisely  stated 
for  American  readers,  by  the  prominent 
Frenchmen  named  above,  in  The  Cosmopol- 
itan (New  York)  for  November.  "When  you 
ask  us  why  we  wish  to  separate  the  Church 
from  the  State,"  writes  Senator  Clemen- 
ceau, "  it  is  enough  if  we  reply  to  you, '  In 
order  to  be  free  like  you  —  completely  free  in 
every  sense  of  the  feeling  and  the  thought.'  " 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  he  describes  as 
"  the  greatestestablishment  for  universal  dom- 
ination that  man  lias  been  able  to  conceive 
and  to  realize."  Further,  "it  is  a  Church  of 
authority,  whereas  the  Protestant  Church 
sprang  from  the  protests  of  liberty."  He  con- 
trasts the  Catholic  organization  of  Rome,  "a 
pure  theocracy."  with  the  Protestant  organ- 
ization, which  he  describes  as  "an  anthro- 
pocracy."  "(iod  governs  man  by  priests  in 
the  one  case  ;  while  in  the  other  man  governs 
himself  at  his  own  risk  and  peril  in  this  world 
and   the   next."    The   ideal  of  the   Catholic 
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Church,   he    says,    is    absolutism,    while  the  ideal  of    France   is 
liberty. 

The  Marquis  de  Castellane,  contemplating  the  outlook  from  his 
standpoint,  can  see  only  disaster  in  one  form  or  another.  Either 
the  French  will  lose  all  faith,  he  predicts,  or  the  Church  relieved 
of  the  restraint  imposed  by  its  alliance  with  the  State,  will  become 
itself  a  tyrannical  and  oppressive  power.  The  priesthood,  he  ar- 
gues, will  become 
the  tool  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  "the 
foundations  of  the 
[republic  will  be 
threatened."  Only 
the  blind,  he  as- 
serts, can  fail  to 
foresee  anarchy  as 
the  result  of  this 
divorce. 

To  return  to  Sen- 
ator Cl^menceau's 
statement: 


^^^^Hrr.  ;-;<^^Bj 

y 

1 

SENATOR   GEORGES   CL^MENCEAU. 

His  defense  of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State 
represents  the  attitude  of  the  government.  The  ideal 
of  the  Catholic,  he  says,  is  absolutism,  while  the  ideal 
of  France  is  liberty. 


"With  the  Cath- 
olic nations  liberty 
did  not  issue  from 
the  religious  arena 
to  invade  more  or 
less  slowly  the  po- 
litical arena, as  has 
happened  among 
Protestant  nations. 
Wherever  the 
power  of  Rome 
has  been  main- 
tained in  its  full 
sovereignty,  it  has  been  the  contrary — namely,  issuing  from  the 
political  sphere,  liberty  has  sought  to  conquer  the  religious. 
Judge,  then,  what  confusion  results  when  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic edifice  we  find   politics  and  religious  belief  closely  bound 

together 

"Remember  that  there  is  no  fundamental  question  of  the  politi- 
cal or  social  system  of  all  times  and  of  all  countries  for  which  the 
Roman-Catholic  Church  has  not  a  solution — all  cut  and  ready, 
setting  aside  all  others  as  incompatible  with  its  dogma.  In  the 
Syllabus,  the  ofificial  code  of  the  Church,  you  will  find  haughtily 
condemned  in  the  most  formal  terms  both  '  liberty  of  conscience,' 
which  Gregory  XVI.  called  a  '  delirium,'  and  liberalism  and  mod- 
ern civilization,  with  which  it  is  written  that  the  Church  can  never 
reconcile  itself.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State  is  equally  repudiated  therein,  since  Church  and 
State  should  be  closely  united — the  State  being  subordinate — in 
order  to  bar  the  way  to  '  liberty  of  error,'  which  threatens  that 
'liberty  of  truth'  of  which  the  Church  is  the  unique  depository. 
.  .  .  The  theocratic  authority  is  propagated  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic school,  just  as  liberty  is  by  the  democratic  school  of  America. 
Do  not  take  it  that  in  my  opinion  the  American  Catholic  schools 
are  not  capable  of  making  good  citizens.  No.  Wherever  the 
Catholic  Church  is  in  a  minority,  it  is  condemned  by  that  simple 
fact  to  demand  liberty,  to  live  by  it,  and  propagate  it  by  a  doc- 
trine of  compromise  between  its  own  ideal  absolutism  and  the 
practises  to  which  the  necessities  of  time  and  place  force  it.  Thus 
in  France  at  the  present  time  the  Church  is  continually  demanding 
liberty  (condemned  of  all  the  encyclicals),  while  fighting  step  by 
step  for  its  ancient  State  privileges,  which  meant  money,  official 

prestige,  and  power 

"  And  Rome  talks  of  persecution  !  As  for  me,  I  .say  that  we  are 
seeking  painfully  and  by  grievous  ways  for  liberty." 

Turning  to  the  argument  of  the  Marquis  de  Castellane  we  read  : 

"As  soon  as  the  State  ceases  to  be  high  priest  of  his  religion, 
and  to  provide  for  its  support,  the  Frenchman  will  soon  consign 
his  faith  to  oblivion,  and  at  most  breathe  a  sigh  over  its  disappear- 
ance from  the  sphere  of  his  daily  life. 

"  If,  on  the  other  hand,  all  France,  fired  by  a  praisev/orthy  zeal. 


should  take  advantage  of  the  withdrawal  of  government  support  to 
set  out  upon  a  campaign  of  religious  propaganda,  with  all  the  ex- 
penses and  sacrihces  which  such  a  step  would  entail— then  it  is  the 
State  which  would  be  threatened  with  destruction.  Religious  con- 
ditions in  France  are  totally  different  from  what  they  are  in  the 
United  States.  We  may  be  said  to  have  only  one  faith  ;  among 
the  thirty -eight  million  inhabitants  of  this  country  there  are  not 
more  than  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  Protestants  and  Jews. 
Is  it  illusory  to  suppose  that  the  thirty-seven  million  Catholics  en- 
rolled under  the  same  banner,  with  no  counterbalancing  power  to 
keep  them  in  check,  might  at  a  moment  turn  against  the  State 
which  has  given  them  their  freedom  and  make  war  upon  it.''  This 
colossal  association  will  suddenly  become  a  redoubtable  force 
when  the  State  loses  its  power  to  curb  it,  to  starve  it  into  submis- 
sion—it will  soon  be  as  rich  as  the  State,  or  able  to  control  it  by 
keeping  up  a  pretense  of  protection.  In  a  country  where  unity  of 
faith  is  absolute,  the  Government,  if  it  does  not  defend  itself,  be- 
comes oppressed.  This  is  why  in  the  majority  of  cases,  under  cir- 
cumstances such  as  at  present  exist  in  France,  the  State  becomes 
the  oppressor.  It  perceives  the  approaching  battle  and  is  the  first 
to  open  hostilities. 

"The  third  difficulty  which  arises  in  the  problem  of  the  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State  is  what  I  would  term  the  question  of  the 
classes.  As  soon  as  the  State  severs  all  connection  with  religious 
organizations,  the  priesthood,  which  ought  to  belong  to  all  classes, 
and  particularly  the  lower  ones,  becomes  the  tool  of  the  aristocra- 
cy. This  condition  of  affairs  arises  invariably  in  all  countries 
where  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  prevails,  but  among  a 
nation  the  aristocracy  of  which  is  almost  unanimously  Catholic  and 
Royalist  such  a  state  of  affairs  would  fast  become  intolerable. 
The  foundations  of  the  republic  would  be  threatened." 

Thus,  as  he  sums  up  the  situation,  "either  the  State  will  be  giv- 
en a  dangerous  rival,  or  the  Catholics  will  be  threatened  with  the 
scattering,  if  not  the  total  suppression,  of  their  religion." 


UNITARIAN   EXCLUSION   DEFENDED. 

ALTHO  prominent  representatives  of  the  evangelical  bodies 
(as  stated  in  last  week's  Digest)  have  questioned  the  wis- 
dom of  excluding  the  Unitarians  from  the  Interchurch  Confer- 
ence on  Federation,  the  com.mittee's  action  has  not  lacked  defend- 
ers. Not  only  the  Unit- 
arians, but  the  Uni- 
versalists,  the  Jews,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics, 
were  passed  over  in  the 
issuing  of  invitations  to 
the  conference.  Only 
in  the  case  of  the  Unit- 
arians, however,  has 
an  embarrassing  mis- 
understanding arisen. 
The  Catholic  Universe 
(Cleveland),  while  mak- 
ing no  reference  to  the 
omission  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  from  the  list, 
commends  the  action  of 
the  committee  in  its  ex- 
clusion of  the  Unitari- 
ans. "  Such  federations 
are  not  often  consistent 
or  logical  in  their  ac- 
tions," it  remarks, "  but 
in  this  they  are  to  be 
commended."    "Why," 

it  adds,  "  shall  Unitarians  seek  a  place  in  a  'Christian  conference  '  ?  " 
The  Outlook  (New  York)  speaks  of  the  committee's  "  exhibition  of 
narrowness,"  but  at  the  same  time  admits  its  action  to  be  one  of 
"justifiable     expediency."      The    Church    Stattdard    (Protestant 
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Episcopal,  Philadelphia)  approves  the  position  taken  by  tlie  com- 
mittee, and  remarks: 

"  The  Unitarian  denomination  stands  for  no  distinctive  Christian 
doctrine  whatsoever.  Its  members  profess  none,  and  if  there  is 
anything  in  which  they  are  agreed,  it  is  an  express  denial  of  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  federation  movement  did  not  stultify  itself  and  the 
movement  in  which  it  is  engaged  by  inviting  the  Unitarian  body  to 
unite  in  a  federation  of  Christian  churches 

"  When  unsectarianism  is  pushed  to  the  extent  of  nothing-arian- 
ism,  it  has  no  claim  to  call  itself  either  Christian  or  anything  else ; 
and  the  Christian  unity  for  which  Unitarianism  stands  is  a  unity 
from  which  all  but  the  name  of  Christianity  is  eliminated.  The 
Unitarian  notion  of  unity  is  strangely  like  and  unlike  that  of  Rome. 
The  Church  of  Rome  is  a  passionate  advocate  of  Christian  unity, 
on  the  understanding  that  unity  is  t«  be  attained  by  submission  to 
all  that  Rome  asserts  and  demands.  Tlie  Christian  unity  at 
which  the  Unitarian  Association  aims  is  a  unity  in  which  all  par- 
ties shall  practically  adopt  the  Unitarian  principle  that  the  Chris- 
tian faith  is  of  no  importance 

"  We  are  profoundly  thankful  that  this  matter  has  been  brought 
up,  and  a  line  drawn  at  which  American  Protestants  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  question  whether  the  Christian  faith,  when 
reduced  to  its  lowest  conceivable  terms,  is  worth  saving;  or 
whether  it  is  to  be  surrendered  bodily  to  a  shallow  sentimentalism 
in  which  the  name  of  Christ  is  all  that  will  be  left  of  Him." 

The  New  York  Independent  (undenominational)  explains  and 
defends  the  action  of  the  committee,  but  from  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent point  of  view.     We  read  : 

"  It  is  very  pleasant  to  know  that  the  Unitarians  desired  to  be 
held  in  fellowship  with  the  so-called  evangelical  denominations, 
which  only  were  so  designated  in  the  letter  of  invitation  that  was 
sent  out.  But  it  is  also  perfectly  clear  why  no  invitation  was  sent 
to  them. 

"  They  are  not  usually  included  under  the  term  evangelical,  and 
only  to  such  was  the  invitation  sent.  The  Catholics  are  beyond 
question  a  Christian  body,  but  no  invitation  was  sent  to  tliem.  So 
none  was  sent  to  the  Church  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints  or  to  Dr. 
Dowie's  brotherhood,  both  of  which  claim  to  be  Christian.  It  is 
easy  to  assert  that  they  ought  to  have  been  invited,  but  they  were 
not,  and  for  very  good  reasons. 

"This  federation  is  an  effort  to  bring  denominations  together. 
It  is  perfectly  impossible  to  get  all  together.  The  Catholics 
would  not  come ;  and  if  the  Mormon  Church  were  asked  to  come 
in,  nearly  all  the  others  would  stay  out.  So  if  the  Unitarians  were 
asked  to  join  it,  past  all  question  other  greater  denominations 
would  refuse.  The  effort  would  be  doomed  to  failure  ;  it  would 
breed  disunion,  not  union 

"  The  fact  is  that  evangelical  includes  in  its  meaning  a  defi- 
nite relation  of  discipleship  to  Jesus  Christ  as  Savior  of  the  world. 
Now,  the  Unitarians  do  not  profess  to  be  included  under  that 
term.  Many  of  their  members  are  fairly  so  included,  but  not  as 
Unitarians.  Many  hold  and  teach  that  Jesus  Christ  was  simply  an 
ordinary  man,  but  an  extraordinary  teacher.  Not  a  few  of  their 
preachers  take  precisely  the  position  of  Felix  Adler,  the  admirable 
preacher  of  ethical  culture,  who  does  not  pretend  to  be  even  a 
Christian,  and  of  the  liberal  Jews.  These  men  are  freely  accepted 
in  Unitarian  pulpits,  and  may  be  a  majority  of  the  body.  They 
resent  the  adoption  of  any  statement  by  their  conference  which 
shall  be  stronger  than  the  invitation  to  their  fellowship  of  those 
who  wish  in  any  sense  to  be  followers  of  Christ 

"  In  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  the  evangelical  churches 
do  now  accept  Unitarians  within  their  local  federations,  but  that 
can  not  be  done  all  over  the  country.  The  attempt  to  do  it  would 
break  up  the  whole  thing.  Such  being  the  case,  much  as  we  ad- 
mire Dr.  Eliot  and  the  good  Christian  work  he  has  done,  we  think 
that  he  and  his  associates  ought  willingly  and  gracefully  to  stand 
aside  and  rejoice  that  the  other  churches  can  come  together,  and 
wait  until  time  and  change  shall  bring  all  of  us  closer  together." 

Zion's  Advocate  {)&7x.\t\:\^\.,  Boston)  regrets  that  the  call  to  the 
conference  was  not  so  explicitly  worded  as  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  the  misunderstanding  that  has  arisen.     It  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Thf  tliree  gentlemen  named  are  eminent  for  their  interest  in 
and  efforts  for  practical  righteou.sncss,  civic  and  personal.     This 


is  preeminendy  true  of  Edward  Everett  Hale,  whose  influence  for 
high  thinking  and  right  living  is  almost  world-wide,  and  than  whom 
no  one  in  our  land  is  held  in  more  honor  and  respect.  .  .  .  But  the 
question  at  issue  doesn't  hinge  in  the  least  upon  the  personal  char- 
acter or  standing  of  these  men.  It  would  be  precisely  the  same 
question,  to  be  met  and  answered  upon  precisely  the  same  princi- 
ple, if  tlie  three  delegates  named  by  the  Massachusetts  Unitarians 
were  men  but  little  known  or  less  esteemed.  The  members  of  the 
conference  are  delegates  from  churches  and  religious  bodies. 
These  gentlemen,  were  they  admitted,  would  stand  not  for  them- 
selves as  individuals,  but  for  a  Church  which,  in  the  estimation  of 
those  to  whom  the  arrangements  for  the  gathering  are  committed, 
holds  views  which  are  divisive  and  destructive  of  the  very  pur- 
poses for  which  the  conference  is  called.  This  being  the  case, 
there  was  nothing  left  to  the  committee  but  to  return  the  creden- 
tials, with  a  frank  statement  ot  the  reasons  therefor." 


A    HINT   FROM   JAMAICA. 

THE  little  island  of  Jamaica  has  taken  a  step  which,  according 
to  some  of  the  English  religious  papers,  should  give  pause 
to  those  who  consider  religious  differences  so  irreconcilable  as  to 
make  any  other  than  exclusively  secular  teaching  impracticable  in 
the  elementary  schools.  By  formulating  an  undenominational 
catechism  for  use  in  the  elementary  day-schools,  Jamaica,  says 
the  London  Guardian,  "not  only  sets  an  admirable  example  of 
united  action  among  Christian  workers  who  differ  among  them- 
selves doctrinally  and  attach  great  importance  to  the  matters  on 
which  they  so  differ,"  but  it  also  "submits  a  program,  so  to  speak, 
which,  if  it  could  be  effectively  carried  out  in  all  primary  schools, 
would  bring  greatgain  to  the  moral  and  religious  life  of  the  British 
Empire."  The  catechism,  we  are  told,  has  been  prepared  in  re- 
sponse to  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  many  people  in  Jamaica 
for  effective  religious  teaching  in  the  schools,  a  desire  strengthened 
by  the  consciousness  that  many  of  the  children  would  not  other- 
wise be  brought  under  the  influence  of  moral  and  religious  teach- 
ing. "  Moreover,"  we  read  in  the  preface,  "  a  methodical  state- 
ment, in  the  form  of  question  and  answer,  has  by  long  experience 
been  found  to  be  an  effective  way  of  fixing  religious  truth  in  the 
minds  of  children."  The  new  catechism  has  won  the  approval  of 
all  the  prominent  religious  bodies  in  Jamaica  except  the  Roman 
Catholic.  It  is  formally  endorsed  by  leading  lights  in  Jamaica  of 
the  Church  of  England,  the  Moravians,  the  Methodists,  the  Bap- 
tists, the  Presbyterians,  and  the  Congregationalists. 

The  following  words  from  the  preface  define  the  scope  of  the 
new  manual : 

"  While  this  Catechism  frankly  recognizes  the  substantial  differ- 
ences between  Christians  on  some  important  matters,  and  does  not 
attempt  to  explain  them  away,  but  leaves  those  controversial  doc- 
trines to  be  taught  elsewhere  than  in  the  day-school,  it  as  frankly 
teaches  and  emphasizes  the  large  mass  of  Christian  doctrine  and 
moral  teaching  commonly  held  by  most,  if  not  by  all.  Christians. 
The  compilers  are  convinced  that  it  is  good  to  bring  this  phase  of 
the  matter  into  prominence,  and  secure  for  the  rising  generation 
the  benefit  of  that  unity  of  opinion  and  teaching  which  exists." 

The  catechism  consists  of  only  twenty-five  pages.  Of  the  con- 
tents of  these  The  Guardian  says  : 

"The  Ten  Commandments,  the  Beatitudes,  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer  are  given  in  lull.  The  first  division  of  the  manual  is 
headed  'God  and  Man.'  The  next  is  on  'Man's  Duty.'  This  is 
followed  by  a  'Summary  of  Commandments.'  Then  come  the 
Beatitudes.  Then  '  Prayer,' followed  by  an  'Explanation  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer.'  The  concluding  division  is  headed  'Resurrection, 
Judgment,  and  the  Life  to  Come."  The  Apostles'  Creed  is  not 
mentioned,  but  some  of  its  propositions,  largely  in  its  own  lan- 
guage, are  included  in  'a  summary  of  the  principal  facts  and  truths 
of  the  Christian  religion  generally  believed  by  Christians  every- 
where.' In  regard  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  the  Revised 
Version  of  the  concluding  words  of  St.  John  v.  29,  'the  resurrec- 
tion of  judgment'  (not 'resurrection  of  damnation'  as  in  the  Au- 
thorized \'ersion),  are  quoted." 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT. 


W.   T.    STEAD'S   SCHEME   TO    EMANCIPATE 

THE    CZAR. 

IN  the  midst  of  the  excitement  over  the  new  Russian  Douma  the 
European  press  are  much  interested  in  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
W.  T.  Stead,  the  redoubtable  London  journalist,  upon  the  stage. 
Mr.  Stead,  it  seems,  appeared  before  the  Zemstvo  Congress  in 
Moscow  as  a  defender  of  the  Czar  and  Trepoff,  made  a  speech 
that  aroused  a  furor  of  opposition,  and  then  took  the  stump  for 
the  Czar,  so  to  speak,  in  a  series  of  meetings  in  various  parts  of 
Russia.  Thus  far  his  attempts  to  arouse  loy- 
alty seem  to  have  been  notable  mainly  for 
arousing  demonstrations  of  an  opposite  sort. 
The  close  of  the  first  meeting,  Ave  are  told, 
"was  an  uproar."  Mr.  Stead's  idea  is  that  the 
Douma  will  "emancipate"  the  Czar  from  the 
shackles  of  the  autocracy,  so  that  he  can  do 
the  people  the  good  he  is  now  restrained  from 
doing — an  idea  that  some  observers  of  the 
situation  think  delightfully  simple. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Russ,  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Mr.  Stead  thus  outlines  his  views  of  the  new 
representative  assembly  : 

"  Wherever  I  have  gone,  to  whomsoever  I 
have  spoken,  and  in  every  newspaper  in  which 
I  have  written,  I  have  always  stated  with  the 
utmost  frankness  the  English  Liberal  point 
of  view.  That  point  of  view  is  that  it  is 
sheer  nonsense  and  an  absolute  contradiction 
of  terms  to  summon  the  nation  to  elect  a 
douma  and  at  the  same  time  to  persist  in  the 
old  system  of  arbitrary  arrests,  the  breaking 
up  of  meetings,  the  suppression  of  news- 
papers, etc.  The  institution  of  the  douma, 
from  the  English  point  of  view,  carried  with 
it  as  its  indispensable  preliminaries  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  four  fundamental  liberties 
without  which  no  free  election  could  be  held. 

"  These  four  liberties  upon  which  the  douma  must  rest  are  liber- 
ty of  public  meeting,  liberty  of  association,  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest." 

After  a  visit  to  the  Czar  Mr.  Stead  thus  speaks  of  him  in  The 
Review  of  Reviews  (London) : 

"  I  never  saw  him  looking  better  in  his  life.  Nor  was  he  in  the 
least  cast  down  or  despondent.  He  was,  on  the  contrary,  full  of 
hope  and  trust,  as  keenly  interested  and  as  well-informed  about 
everything  as  any  one  I  have  met  in  the  course  of  my  wander- 
ings. And  I  was  more  than  ever  impressed  by  his  transparent 
simplicity  and  sincerity.  I  could  not  help  feeling  what  a  loss  it  is 
to  Russia  that  a  personality  so  eminently  fitted  to  win  the  affec- 
tion and  loyalty  of  all  who  approach  it  should  have  been  so  long 
visible  to  so  few." 

The  Daily  News  (London)  thinks  that  Mr.  Stead's  "astounding 
assurance  "  paints  the  condition  of  Russia  and  the  character  of  the 
Czar  in  too  rosy  hues ;  in  short,  the  Russian  ruler  has  flattered  and 
hoodwinked  the  London  journalist.     To  quote : 

"  It  is  an  interesting  picture,  and  as  journalism  it  is  magnificent. 
Delane  made  governments  quake,  but  Mr.  Stead  has  done  more. 
He  is  governing  Russia  through  a  monthly  magazine.  .  .  .  The 
tendency  of  the  Czar's  administration  has  been  contrary  to  politi- 
cal emancipation,  and  the  very  election  at  which  Mr.  Stead  is  as- 
sisting has  been  marked  by  regrettable  incidents.  Doubtless  the 
Czar  is  by  training  and  temperament  a  diplomatist  who  can  pro- 
duce for  a  flattered  publicist  a  quite  irresistible  picture  of  charm 
and  enlightenment." 

The  Neue  Freie  /'r^j'j'^  (Vienna)  talks  about  the  "  Stead  Fiasco  " 
in  Moscow,  and  quotes  a  Moscow  paper,  the  Russkoye  Slavo, 
which  declares  that   the  censors  of  the   press  really  thought   that 


WILLIAM  T.    STEAD, 

Who  roused  the  mingled  ridicule  and  rage  of 
Russian  popular  leaders  by  praising  to  them 
the  Czar  and  Trepoff. 


Mr.  Stead  was  working  for  the  bureaucracy  and  forbade  the  pa- 
pers to  do  anything  but  praise  the  London  editor  and  his  doings. 
The  account  given  by  the  Vienna  paper  is  as  follows: 

"William  Stead,  at  a  party  in  the  house  of  I'rince  Dolgorukow, 
stated  his  views  with  regard  to  the  Douma,  and  the  attitude  taken 
toward  it  by  the  Czar.  He  praised  the  Czar  and  Trepoff !  The 
contents  of  his  speech,  its  caustic  expressions,  and  the  fact  that  an 
Englishman  had  appeared  as  the  interpreter  of  the  Czar's  will  and 
th6  glorifier  of  Trepoff,  was  considered  outrageous.  The  hearers 
were  incensed  and  Stead  was  answered  by  many  heated  speeches. 
Especially  bitter  was  the  speech  of  the  well-known  historian  Rova- 
levski,  editor  of  the  Pravo  Navokoff,  the  lawyer  Mandelstamm,  ^he 
eminent  sociologist  De  Roberti.  and  ex-Im- 
perial Chaplain  Petroff. " 

It  appears  from  the  same  paper  that  "  Stead 
had  received  from  Trepoff  permission  to  hold 
political  meetings  throughout  the  empire, 
Trepoff  being  well  assured  of  the  English 
journalist's  espousal  of  the  Government's  in- 
tentions. The  first  Stead  meeting  yesterday, 
however,  ended  in  a  complete  fiasco,  and  the 
close  of  it  was  an  uproar." 

The  London  Times  publishes  a  long  letter 
of  Mr.  Stead's,  written  some  weeks  before 
the  meeting  at  Prince  Dolgorukow's  in  which 
he  says  that  the  "  emancipation  "  of  the  Czar 
by  the  opening  of  the  Douma  is  what  is  needed 
to  liberate  and  advance  Russia.     To  quote  : 

"  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  efforts 
of  the  Tchinovniks  to  keep  the  Emperor  from 
coming  into  loving  contact  with  his  people 
have  been  powerfully  reenforced  by  the  me- 
naces of  the  Terrorists.  It  is  difficult  to  play 
the  part  of  a  tribune  czar  when  the  minis- 
ters can,  with  only  too  much  plausibility, 
argue  that  to  go  about  among  the  people  is 
to  court  death  by  assassination. 

"At  last,  however,    there  dawns  a  brighter 
day,  and  when  the  Douma,  freely  elected  with- 
out menace  of  police  tyranny,  comes  together,  the  world  will  see  a 
liberated  people  hailing  with  enthusiastic  loyalty  its  emancipated 
Czar  ! " 

The  London  Times  thus  comments  on  this  sanguine  and  opti- 
mistic utterance : 

"He  [Mr.  Stead]  foretells  smooth  things  with  an  intrepidity  of 
conviction  which,  we  imagine,  may  cause  some  amazement  in  St. 
Petersburg  and  more  in  Moscow,  not  unmingled  possibly  with 
amusement.  He  is  quite  confident  that  the  extremely  grave  and 
complex  domestic  crisis,  which  lowers  over  Russia,  will  be  quickly 
and  easily  solved,  and  he  is  not  less  confident  that  he  knows  how 
the  solution  will  be  wrought.  It  is  all  quite  simple.  The  one 
thing  needful  is  the  '  emancipation  of  the  Czar  ' — his  emancipation^ 
that  is,  from  the  toils  of  the  bureaucracy  who  keep  him  chained 
day  and  night  to  the  administrative  machine,  and  separated  and 
estranged  from  his  loving  subjects.  The  emancipation,  we  are 
given  to  understand,  is  at  the  doors.  Once  a  freely  elected  Douma 
comes  together,  the  bonds  will  drop  from  the  limbs  of  the  liberated 
autocrat.  For  the  first  time  in  his  reign  he  and  his  people  will 
see  each  other  face  to  face,  and  there  will  be  many  pleasant  sur- 
prises upon  both  sides.  Mr.  Stead  confesses  that  there  are  skep- 
tics even  among  the  Reformers,  who  jeer  at  the  notion  that  the 
breach  between  the  throne  and  the  people  can  be  so  lightly  healed, 
but  he  scorns  their  little  faith 

"We  earnestly  hope  that  Mr.  Stead's  pleasing  predictions  may 
be  fulfilled,  and  that  all  may  soon  be  well  in  the  best  of  all  possi- 
ble czardoms.  At  the  same  time,  we  can  not  refrain  from  doubt- 
ing whether  most  of  our  readers  will  find  the  arguments  on  which 
he  founds  his  expectation  of  the  coming  millennium  altogether  so 
convincing  as  they  seem  to  himself." 

The  Zemstvo  Congress  at  Moscow,  which  opposed  Mr.  Stead's 
views  so  vigorously,  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  indorse  the  mooted 
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boycott  of  the  Douma  elections  to  be  held  early  in  December. 
The  delegates  favor  participation  in  the  elections,  but  they  have 
their  own  ideas  of  what  a  Douma  ought  to  be.  The  London  ITt's/- 
minster  Gazette  sketches  their  program  thus  : 

"The  Moscow  Zemstvo  Congress  has  decided  that  the  political 
program  shall  include  complete  responsibility  in  the  eyes  of  the  law 
for  all  private  individuals  and  offkials  alike,  the  recognition  of  the 
complete  equality  of  the  personal  rights  of  all  citizens  of  the  em- 
pire, equality  of  the  personal  rights  of  the  peasants  with  those  of 
other  classes  of  society,  the  liberation  of  the  village  population 
from  administrative  guardianship,  the  abolition  of  the  Zemski 
Natchalnik,  the  immediate  recognition  of  the  inviolability  of  per- 
son and  domicile,  guaranties  of  freedom  of  conscience,  faith, 
speech,  the  press,  meeting,  and  association,  the  abolition  of  the 
passport  system,  the  formation  of  a  national  assembly  which  shall 
take  part  in  legislation,  the  institution  of  a  regular  budgetary  sys- 
tem and  control  over  the  legality  of  the  acts  of  the  higher  and 
lower  administration. 

"The  program  also  advocates  the  principle  of  the  organization 
of  representation  on  a  national  and  not  on  a  class  basis,  the  elec- 
tion of  the  representatives  being  by  universal  and  direct  suffrage. 
Together  with  a  representative  assembly  elected  by  universal  suf- 
frag«,  there  must  be  organized,  the  Congress  declares,  a  special 
representative  body  drawn  from  the  zemstvos  reorganized  on  a 
democratic  basis  and  extended  throughout  the  whole  empire. — 
Translations  made  for  1  we  Literary  Digest. 


A 


PROPOSED    ALLIANCE   OF   ENGLAND   AND 

RUSSIA. 

MID  the  disconcerted  plans  and  shattered  dreams  that  strew 


the  diplomatic  field  in  Europe  since  the  Eastern  war  and  the 
Morocco  dispute,  there  rises  the  important  and  intensely  interest- 
ing question  of  an  alliance,  or  at  least  a  closer  understanding,  be- 
tween Russia  and  England.  The  European  press  return  again  and 
again  to  the  discussion  of  this  proposed  reconciliation  of  old 
foes.  lUr.  Suvorin,  the  prominent  Russian  publicist,  was  the  first 
to  broacii  the  topic  of  an  Anglo-Russian  alliance  in  his  influential 
paper,  and  under  the  heading  "  Not  a  Step  Further  "  he  denounced 
the  Far-Eastern  policy  of  Russia.  He  recalled  his  country  to  her 
position  as  a  European  power  and  pointed  out  the  political  neces- 
sity for  an  entente  with  England  by  which  the  difficulty  of  the  Af- 
ghan frontier  might  be  solved  and  Russia  be  enabled,  side  by  side 
with  England,  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  in  Hither  Asia.  The 
London  Times  took  up  the  subject,  and  spoke  approvingly  of  the 
utterances  of  Mr.  Suvorin,  and  ever  since  this  the  proposal  has 
been  one  of  vital  interest,  altho  for  a  moment  pushed  aside  during 
Ihe  concluding  phases  of  the  Russo-Japanese  treaty  negotiations 
and  the  so-called  Delcassd  revelations. 
The  Paris  Gaulois  says  : 

"The  question  of  Anglo-Russian  relations  continues  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  ministerial  circles  in  St.  Petersburg  and  London. 
Russia,  as  is  well  known,  has  not  pronounced  definitely  on  the  two 
combinations  offered  to  her— a  union  either  with  England  or  with 
Germany.  It  is  probable  that  she  is  not  anxious  to  come  to  a  de- 
cision on  this  subject,  her  freedom,  under  present  circumstances, 
being  very  important  to  her  political  interests.  Nevertheless,  ac- 
tive negotiations  are  being  carried  on  between  the  two  govern- 
ments with  regard  to  the  Asiatic  boundary  question,  concerning 
which  both  Russia  and  England  are  anxious  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment." 

The  Asiatic  question  is  still  a  cause  of  estrangement  between  the 
two  governments,  altho  we  learn  from  what  the  above  quoted 
French  paper  calls  a  sibylline  utterance  of  the  London  Times,  that 
the  d.ite  of  its  settlement  is  near  at  hand.  The  Paris  Temps,  on 
the  other  hand,  speaks  very  incredulously  of  such  a  rapprochemeni, 
and  the  London  Spectator  is  even  more  doubtful.  Its  words  are 
as  follows: 

"The  papers  have  been  full  of  stories  of  a  coming  Anglo-Rus- 
sian rapprochement,  but  no  statement  as  yet  made  is  either  official 
or  definite.  What  seems  to  be  true  is  that  Russia  desires  to  re- 
main at  peace  for  some  years,  and  feels  the  need  of  arrangements 


with  other  powers.  She  clings  strongly  to  her  alliance  with 
France,  which  is  for  her  an  economic  necessity,  and  she  would 
prefer  an  entente  with  Great  Britain  to  one  with  Germany,  because 
Great  Britain  asks  nothing  except  to  be  let  alone.  Germany,  on 
the  contrary,  might  ask  Russian  support  in  her  Weltpolitik,  and 
even  in  her  disputes  with  France  and  ourselves.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  warn  our  readers,  as  we  did  in  our  original  article  on 
this  subject,  that  friendship  with  Russia  must  grow  slowly,  and 
.  that  the  detailed  statements  about  Persia  and  Afghanistan  are  put 
forward  by  imaginative  individuals." 

In  Russia  such  papers  as  represent  to  some  degree  the  opinion 
of  the  ruling  classes  are  strongly  in  favor  of  such  an  alliance, 
which  is  also  favored  by  the  socialistic  press  of  Germany,  which 
professes,  in  its  organ,  the  Vorivdrts,  to  see  in  the  power  of  the 
proletariat  a  guaranty  of  peace  and  ultimate  universal  disarma- 
ment. Russia,  says  this  paper,  since  her  return  into  European 
politics  and  ostensible  abandonment  of  Asiatic  enterprises,  has  be- 
come a  potent  factor  in  the  affairs  of  the  Mediterranean.  She  is 
inclined,  however,  to  follow  her  own  ways  and  make  what  profit 
she  can  out  of  Enghsh  and  German  rivalries. 

The  Novosti  {^X.  Petersburg)  takes  a  more  decided  and  definite 
view  of  the  situation,  and  thinks  an  agreement  between  Russia 
and  England  is  possible.     To  quote  : 

"The  inventors  of  new  political  combinations  are  seeking  to 
frighten  Russia  by  talking  of  English  territorial  ambition  in  Asia. 
They  revive  the  traditional  Anglophobia  of  Russia,  and  represent 
Britain  as  the  irreconcilable  foe  of  her  antagonist  in  the  Crimea. 
If  it  is  difficult  to  contend  against  these  influences  it  is  none  the 
less  necessary  to  denounce  them.  Should  Russian  diplomacy  de- 
cide to  free  itself  from  old  prejudices  and  make  a  sincere  and  de- 
cided step  toward  a  rapprochement  and  understanding  w  ith  Eng- 
land, the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  political  equilibrium,  both  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  would  be  secured  for  a  long  time." — Transla- 
tions made  for 'Yw.e  Literary  Digest. 


THE    ANGLO-FRENCH    PERIL  TO   GERMANY. 

A  WAVE  of  tremendous  excitement  is  sweeping  over  the  press 
-^~*-  of  Europe  as  a  result  of  a  statement  in  the  Paris  Matin  that 
England  offered  to  aid  France  with  fleet  and  army  in  case  Ger- 
many resorted  to  force  in  the  Morocco  dispute.  No  official  proof 
of  this  statement  is  forthcoming,  but  so  good  an  authority  as  the 
London  Times  itself  says  it  has  no  doubt  that  "  in  such  a  contin- 
gency the  English  Government  would  have  supported  France  with 
the  hearty  approval  of  the  nation."  The  Times  doubts  if  there 
was  any  specific  agreement,  but  it  seems  to  be  widely  believed 
that  if  the  Kaiser  had  made  an  armed  demonstration  to  frighten 
France,  he  would  have  stirred  up  a  hornets'  nest  that  he  little 
dreamed  of.  "  This  much  is  proved,"  declares  the  calm  and  judi- 
cious Vossische  Zcitung,  of  Berlin,  '"England  had  evil  intentions 
against  Germany."  To  this  the  Matin  retorts,  "Why  need  the 
Zeitung  trouble  about  what  the  British  navy  would  have  done  if 
the  German  army  was  to  have  done  nothing  at  all.''" 

Mr.  Delcass^'s  enemies  are  accusing  him  of  having  let  this  cat 
out  of  the  bag,  but  Mr.  Lauzanne,  editor  of  the  Matin,  takes  all 
the  responsibility  and  exonerates  him.  Mr.  Jaur^s,  one  of  his 
prominent  opponents,  tells  in  Humanite  (Paris)  what  Delcassd 
said  in  the  secrecy  of  the  council-chamber.     He  writes: 

"  I  heard  at  the  moment  of  the  [Morocco]  crisis,  from  a  direct 
and  sale  French  source,  everything  that  Mr.  I)elcass(5  said  at  the 
Council  of  .Ministers  as  to  the  intervention  offered  by  England.  I 
heard  at  that  time  that  she  wanted  to  engage  herself  toward  us, 
even  by  a  written  treaty,  to  support  us  against  Germany,  not  only 
by  the  mobilization  of  her  fleet,  but  by  the  landing  of  loo.ooomen." 

'\\\y^foiirnal  des  Dt'bats  {y\\x\-~.)^\\^-^  that  France  and  England 
had  a  perfect  right  to  enter  into  a  reciprocal  engagement  in  view 
of  a  common  danger,  and  goes  on  as  follows: 

"If,  as  we  do   not  doubt,  Germany  has  always  desired  peace, 
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she  has  no  occasion  to  take  umbrage  at  Anglo-French  conventions. 
The  entente  will  be  what  it  is  made  by  third  parties.  It  is  a  guar- 
anty of  the  general  equilibrium,  and  consequently  of  peace.  .  .  . 
If  the  grievances  about  which  the  German  press  are  making  such 
a  hullabaloo  were  well-founded,  the  inference  would  be  that  of  all 
the  Powers  of  Europe  and  of  the  world,  England  and  France  were 
the  only  ones  forbidden  to  do  what  all  the  others  do." 

The  Kolnische  Zeiiung  declares  that  Delcass^,  by  his  blunder- 
ing policy,  very  nearly  plunged  Europe  into  a  frightful  war,  but  it 
adds : 

"The  correct  answer  to  the  question  of  who  made  the  offer  to 
Delcassd  can  only  be  discovered  in  England  or  in  France,  and  this 


RULERS  AND   WRITERS. 

Edward — "I  am  glad  to  see,  old  friend,  that  while  the  journalists  and  politi- 
cians are  pitching  into  each  other,  you  have  settled  things  so  nicely." 

—  Wahre Jacob  (Stuttgart). 

answer  would  at  all  events  be  more  interesting  than  the  measure  at 
present  adopted  of  denying  the  accuracy  of  the  disclosures." 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  (Vienna)  de- 
clares that  the  statement  that  such  an  offer  was  ever  made  is  "  de- 
void of  all  foundation  in  fact  and  is  totally  untrue." 

The  London  Times  thinks  that  the  Matin  announced  a  phase  of 
English  policy  which  was  in  the  main  correct,  at  least  in  spirit,  as 
indicating  the  temper  and  general  attitude  of  the  British  Cabinet, 
but  adds : 

"  The  Matin  makes  at  least  one  statement  which  seems  to  us  to 
be  of  more  than  doubtful  authority.  M.  Delcass^,  it  afifirms,  in- 
formed his  colleagues  in  the  Ministry  that  England  was  ready  to 
support  France,  and  that,  in  the  event  of  an  unexpected  act  of  ag- 
gression directed  against  France,  England  would  side  with  the 
republic.  With  that  statement  we  have  no  fault  to  find.  We  do 
not  at  all  doubt  that  in  such  a  contingency  the  English  Govern- 
ment would  have  supported  France  with  the  hearty  approval  of  the 
nation.  But  we  very  much  doubt  the  further  announcement  which 
the  Matin  makes,  upon  its  own  responsibility,  that  England  had 
verbally  informed  the  French  Government  that  she  was  prepared 
to  take  certain  specific  action  in  that  contingency.  We  believe, 
on^the  contrary,  that  the  French  Government  very  wisely  refrained 
from  asking  for  any  assurances  of  the  kind  mentioned.  For  the 
British  Government  to  have  volunteered  it  unasked,  would  have 
been  a  very  stupid  blunder,  for  they  would  have  given  Germany 
and  her  friends  among  the  French  Socialists  just  such  an  opportu- 


nity as  she  knows  how  to  seize  ...  for  poisoning  the  minds  of 
other  nations  against  us.  She  could  have  declared,  had  we  been 
guilty  of  such  a  mistake,  that  we  were  'goading  France  into  \\"kr,' 
and  have  trafficked  upon  the  assertion  according  to  her  wont." 

Chancellor  von  Buelow's  organ,  the  Norddeutsche  Algeineine 
Zeitung  {Berlin),  makes  an  attempt  to  throw  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters  and  says,  "  so  far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  all  bitter  feel- 
ing regarding  the  Morocco  question  has  disappeared,  so  that  we 
are  entering  upon  a  new  phase  in  the  Moorish  question  on  the 
basis  of  an  understanding  between  France  and  Germany."  The 
Prince  announces  himself  to  be  a  friend  of  peace,  and  would  have 
friendship  between  Paris  and  Berlin,  in  spite  of  the  press  com- 
ments on  both  sides  of  the  Vosges.  To  quote  further  from  the 
same  journal : 

"The  desire  expressed  by  Prince  von  Buelow  that  the  acute 
trials  which  characterized  Franco-German  relations  earlier  this 
year  may  lead  to  a  friendship  between  the  two  nations  is  shared 
by  all  Germans,  irrespective  of  political  opinions." — Translations 
made  for  Thk  Literary  Digest. 


THE  LANDLESS  MAN  AND  THE  MANLESS 

LAND. 
T  T  OW  far  England  is  to  be  parceled  off  into  game  preserves, 
■■-  *■  or  how  far  the  rich  are  to  be  made  to  share  the  soil  with 
the  families  now  stacked  up  in  city  tenements,  has  again  become 
an  acute  question  in  British  newspaper  discussion.  It  is  brought 
up  at  this  time  by  the  emigration  scheme  of  General  Booth  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  who  wants  to  send  five  thousand  families  of  the 
poor  or  unemployed  to  Australia.  As  he  recently  remarked,  his 
idea  is  to  get  "  the  landless  man  to  the  manless  land."  The  Gen- 
eral is  met,  however,  by  two  rather  contradictory  objections — Aus- 
tralia objects  to  receiving  them,  England  objects  to  letting  them 
go.  The  Australian  papers  say  they  are  too  poor,  the  British 
papers  say  they  have  too  much  brain  and  brawn  to  lose.  Mr. 
Deakin,  the  Australian  Premier,  has  thrown  some  difficulties  in 
the  way,  and  the  matter  has  become  the  football  of  party  politics. 
Some  think  that  Australia  is  short-sighted  in  not  flinging  the 
door  wide  open  to  admit  Englishmen  to  people  her  unoccupied 
acres.  Thus  the  London  Westminster  Gazette  believes  Australia 
should  follow  the  example  of  America.     To  quote  : 

"  The  Australian  States  have,  of  course,  a  full  right  to  a  voice 
on  the  question  of  the  suitability  of  emigrants  for  the  openings 
available  in  the  country,  but  if  their  judgment  is  to  be  influenced 
by  the  desire  to  make  Australia  a  sort  of  close  preserve  for  her 
own  people,  then  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  policy  is  a  dis- 
astrous one  for  the  future  of  the  land.  When  a  country  wants 
population  it  is  a  selfish  and  narrow  view  to  insist  on  limiting  the 
immigration  to  those  only  who  can  bring  in  money.  The  sort  of 
capital  which  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  in  the  end  is  the 
capital  of  brain  and  muscle  and  a  desire  to  gain  a  living  in  a  land 
which  undoubtedly  has  a  wide  field  for  development.  Whatever 
may  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to-day,  the  new  nation 
across  the  Atlantic  was  built  up  by  supplies  through  an  open  door. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  population  of  the  United  States  would 
to-day  have  been  possibly  not  a  tenth  of  its  present  numbers." 

This  opinion  is  echoed  by  the  London  Standard,  which  says: 

"If  there  were  any  suggestion  that  no  considerable  margin  re- 
mained for  profitable  occupation,  or  that  the  birth-rate  in  the  col- 
ony promised  at  no  remote  period  to  guarantee  a  population  as 
large  as  patriotic  foresight  would  desire,  there  would  be  little 
ground  for  stricture.  But,  so  far  as  one  can  judge,  the  ideal  ac- 
cepted in  practise,  if  not  in  set  theory,  is  that  the  numbers  of  the 
people  may  as  well  remain  either  stationary  or  be  subject  only  to 
a  slow  natural  increase.  If  this  conception  of  the  destiny  of  the 
Commonwealth  be  based  upon  the  fear  of  competition  in  the 
wages  market,  it  is,  we  must  be  permitted  with  great  respect  for 
our  fellow-subjects  to  say.  the  outcome  of  superstition.  So  long 
as  a  plot  of  land  remains  uncultivated  within  their  borders  which 
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would  support  a  family,  the  State  is  the  poorer  by  the  loss  of  so 
many  citizens." 

The  London  Daily  News  is  opposed  to  emigration,  and  advises 
migration  from  the  congested  cities  to  the  country,  where  "  every 
rood  of  land  "  should  maintain  its  man.  In  the  words  of  the  edi- 
torial : 

"We  fully  appreciate  the  motives  of  men  who,  like  General 
Booth,  Mr.  Carlile,  of  the  Church  Army,  or  the  late  Dr.  liarnardo, 
have  advocated  the  plan  of  sending  able-bodied  Englishmen  to 
find  a  better  chance  in  the  colonies.  But  we  believe  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  chance  for  every  able-bodied  Englishman  in  the 
home  country.  These  men  have  just  as  much  right  to  live  in  the 
land  of  their  birth  as  have  the  peers  and  landlords  who  are  render- 
ing life  so  hard  for  the  multitude.  Under  these  circumstances  we 
are  not  particularly  concerned  at  the  check  which,  judging  by  to- 
day's news,  has  retarded  General  Booth's  latest  scheme.  After  all, 
we  have,  staring  us  in  tlie  face,  the  object-lesson  of  Ireland,  which 
has  been  ruined  by  this  di.sastrous  plan  of  substituting  a  system  of 
emigration  for  a  program  of  reform.  For  two  and  a  half  centuries 
the  population  of  Ireland  rose  till,  in  1841,  it  stood  at  the  respect- 
able figure  of  8,196,000.  To-day  the  population  is  under  four  and 
a  half  millions,  solely  because  successive  governments  failed  to 
secure  the  land  for  the  people." 

The  London  Tivies  thinks  that  there  is  room  for  both  the  migra- 
tion and  emigration  schemes  as  a  remedy  for  the  present  condi- 
tion of  England  and  comments  as  follows  : 

'•  If  'General '  Booth  feels  compelled  to  abandon  his  5,000-fami- 
lies  scheme,  he  is  none  the  less  intent  upon  carrymg  out  his  aims 
in  other,  if  perhaps  slower,  ways.  That  is  the  important  thing  for 
the  people  whom  he  is  helping  to  better  conditions  of  existence. 
Nor  does  he  seem  to  have  entirely  abandoned  hope  of  carrying  out 
the  larger  plan,  altho  he  does  not  prosecute  it  for  the  moment. 
We  can  only  hope  that  the  obstacles,  whatever  they  may  be,  will 
be  removed  from  his  path.  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  will  not  share  that 
hope.  He  has  long  worked  at  planting  men  upon  the  land  in 
this  country,  and  that  seems  to  him  the  only  thing  worth  doing. 
There  is  abundance  of  room  both  for  him  and  for  'General' 
Booth." 


THE    FRENCH    OF   CATHAY. 

■p^RENCH  jurists,  French  naval  specialists,  French  religionists, 
■'-  and  French  tailors  all  have  become  Japanese  ideals,  and 
have  really  been  tlie  founders  of  Japan's  new  national,  political, 
naval,  and  sartorial  life.  So  says  a  Japanese  writer.  For  Japan 
is  indebted  for  most  of  her  recent  progress  to  France.  If  the 
United  States,  to  a  very  large  extent,  owed  its  independence  to 
France,  Japan  literally  and  truly  owes  her  entrance  into  the  con- 
cert of  nations  to  an  illustrious  Frenchman,  announces  Satori 
Kato,  a  Japanese  lawyer,  writing  in  La  Revue  (Paris).  This  illus- 
trious Frenchman  is  Mr.  Boissonade,  whom  the  present  writer 
calls  "  the  Lafayette  of  Japan's  history."  He  is  indeed  the  father 
of  the  Japane.se  bench  and  bar,  for  all  the  most  eminent  lawyers 
of  the  country  are  his  pupils.  Moreover,  he  codified  civil  and 
criminal  law  in  Japan  on  the  basis  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  and  the 
courts  of  Tokyo  are  now  counterparts  of  the  courts  at  Paris,  for 
"  the  foundations  of  judiciary  organizations  are  direct  importations 
from  France."  Mr.  Kato  attributes  the  abolition  of  feudalism  in 
Japan  to  the  influence  of  Rousseau,  and  says : 

"The  'Social  Contract'  of  Rou.s.seau  was  translated  into  Japan- 
ese a  little  later  than  1.S70.  The  facts  connected  with  the  career  of 
Robespierre  and  tiic  drama  of  the  Revolution  are  well  known  to 
the  Japanese  people,  even  to  the  lowest  of  them.  And  yet  the  peo- 
ple of  Japan  cherish  toward  the  throne  a  profound  feeling  of  loy- 
alty in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  Nothing  can  impair  their  devo- 
tion to  the  reigning  dynasty,  altho  they  know  how  important  is  the 
liberty  of  the  individual  as  it  was  defined  by  tlie  French  revolu- 
tionaries. 

"The  Restoration  of  186S  resulted  in  the  abolition  of  the  feudal 
system,  and  established  the  political  equality  of  the  nobles,  the 
Samurai,  and  the  peasants.  The  aiiolition  of  the  feudal  system 
was  in  my  belief  a  repetition  of  France's  experience  during  the 


revolutionary  period.  But  the  Japanese  had  no  intention  of  chan- 
ging the  social  foundations  of  their  national  life,  altho  in  harmony 
with  French  ideas  they  have  endeavored  to  keep  within  bounds  the 
wealth  and  privileges  of  tiie  feudal  lords.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  New  Japan  was  the  creation  of  French  influences." 

Japan  also  is  the  imitator  of  France  in  the  matter  of  religious 
tolerance  and  the  aversion  to  the  idea  of  a  State  Church.  She, 
however,  has  avoided  our  Edict  of  Nantes,  a  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  and  a  revolutionary  commune.  Even  by  these 
France  has  taught  her  much.  And  in  "questions  still  more  vital 
to  Japan,"  such  as  naval  construction,  France  has  been  the  teacher. 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  Kato: 

"It  is  true  that  we  have  organized  our  navy  on  an  English 
model,  but  it  is  to  French  engineers  that  we  owe  the  construction 
of  the  fine  arsenals  which  are  a  credit  to  the  country." 

The  French  tailor  has  also  become  the  vogue  in  Japan,  and 
Paris  fashions  are  the  rage  at  Tokyo.  The  writer  proceeds  enthu- 
siastically as  follows : 

"If  imitation  is,  as  the  saying  goes,  the  most  sincere  flattery, 
the  French  may  well  be  filled  with  joy  and  pride  at  the  care  with 
which  the  Japanese  have  copied  their  fashion  and  their  fancies. 
The  question  of  dress  may  be  considered  of  slight  importance,  and 
altho  the  business  of  state  might  be  conducted  with  dignity  in 
either  Chinese  or  Dutch  costume,  the  dress  which  our  statesmen 
and  high  functionaries  always  wear  when  they  perform  their  ad- 
ministrative duties  or  appear  in  society  plainly  shows  that  the 
Japanese  consider  as  most  correct  the  code  of  the  French  tailor, 
just  as  they  recognize  the  famous  Code  Napoldon  as  best  adapted 
to  realize  their  ideas  of  justice." 

Finally,  he  declares  that  the  Japanese  resemble  the  French  in 
everyway;  that  they  are  in  fact  Frenchmen,  "  the  Frenchmen  of 
the  Far  East."  This  form  of  "  sincere  flattery  "  he  thus  finally  en- 
larges upon  : 

"  I  have  attempted  to  show  that  there  are  a  great  many  points  in 
common  between  French  and  Japanese  peoples.  When  we  come 
to  study  human  nature  we  quickly  perceive  resemblances  between 
people  in  the  matter  of  taste,  of  temperament,  of  habits,  and  we 
are  forced  to  admit  that  a  well-dressed  Japanese  is  the  P'renchman 
of  the  Far  East.  The  Frenchman  may  be,  in  many  ways,  exci- 
table, but  he  loves  the  truth,  and  his  heart  is  at  once  brave  and 
tender,  a  real  indication  of  social  refinement.  Above  all,  he  takes 
pride  in  his  race  and  his  country — and  these  qualities  are  singularly 
in  harmony  with  the  character  of  the  Japanese  people." — Trans- 
lation  7iiade  forlMY.  Literary  Digest. 


ADVICE   STILL   NEKOED. 

Roosevelt— "  See  here,  Mikado,  I  am  a  man  wlio  can  always  give  good 
advice  when  needed." 

MiKAlM)  "Is  that  so?  I  wish  you  would  advise  me  how  to  get  over  youT' 
peace  intervention."'  —Humoristische  Blatter  (Vienna). 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 


LE   GALLIENNE'S   RENDERING   OF  HAFIZ. 

Odes  from  the  Divan  ok  Hafiz.    By  Richard  Le  Gallienne.    Boards,  pp. 
xxvii,  194.    Price,  #1.50.    L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston. 

LITTLE  by  little  the  poetry  of  Persia  is  becoming  part  and  parcel  of 
English  literature,  and  gradually  the  strange  bond  of  affinity  be- 
tween the  Land  of  the  Lion  and  the  Sun  and  the  Anglo-Sa.\on  race,  Ar- 
yans both,  is  being  welded  more  strongly.  The  recognition  began,  of 
course,  with  Fitzgerald's  "Omar  Khayyam,"  when  Persia's  thought  be- 
came to  the  Occident  something  more  than  "the  shadow  of  a  mighty 
name."  Yet  the  Persians,  as  all  now  know,  do  not  regard  the  Tent-maker 
as  the  greatest  of  their  poets.  This  proud  distinction  is  reserved  for  a 
bard  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Hafiz,  the  sweet  singer  of  Shirza. 

A  task  of  peculiar  difficulty  it  is  to  bring  to  our  own  tongue  the  music 
of  his  verse,  yet  one  that  ever  tempts,  like  some  mirage,  the  lover  of 

Iranian  literature.  Among  English- 
men who  have  fallen  under  this  spell, 
the  names  of  Richardson,  Jones, 
Ouseley,  Hindley,  Rousseau,  Bick- 
nell,  McCarthy,  Bell,  Leaf,  Payne, 
and  Clarke  at  once  recur  to  mind, 
and  to  their  number  Richard  Le 
Gallienne  has  essayed  to  add  himself 
by  a  dainty  volume  of  selected  odes. 
Of  all  the  renderings  we  have,  his  is 
by  all  odds  the  best  adapted  to  give 
the  English  reader  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  poetry  of  Hafiz.  Yet  Mr.  Le 
Gallienne's  claim,  as  was  the  case  with 
his  paraphrase  of  "Omar  Khayyam," 
is  not  a  bold  one.  He  is  not  a  Persian 
scholar,  and  he  confesses  it.  His  ver- 
sion is  based  on  the  translations  of 
RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE  Clarke  and  Payne,  and  from  them  he 

has  culled  what  poems  and  distichs 
seem  to  him  best  suited  to  form  a  homogeneous  whole.  The  con- 
ceits, so  attractive  to  the  Persian,  but  often  so  bizarre  to  the  Occidental, 
have  been  omitted.  His  work  is  frankly  not  a  translation  by  a  scholar, 
but  a  poet's  version  of  another  poet. 

The  facile  touch  which  distinguished  the  author  of  "The  Q»est  of  the 
Golden  Girl"  is  ever  present  in  his  "Odes  from  the  Divan  of  Hafiz." 
Too  light  it  is  at  times,  so  that  his  very  flui<iity  makes  him  perpetrate  now 
and  again  such  atrocities  as  "Into  my  foolish  Zoroaster  eyes."  What,  in 
the  name  of  the  Magian  prophet,  is  a  "Zoroaster  eye"?  Nietzsche  has 
not  revealed  it  unto  us  for  all  his  madness,  nor  is  aught  written  of  it  in 
Avesta  or  Pahlavi.  Jarring  notes  like  these  are  the  more  discordant  when 
one  thinks  of  the  beauty  of  so  much  of  his  version,  and  remembers  the 
undoubted  ability  of  Mr.  Le  Gallienne. 
The  poems  of  Hafiz  are  songs  of  love: 

O  Love,  the  beauty  of  the  moon  is  thine, 

And  on  thy  chin  a  little  star  doth  shine. 

The  jewel-dimple  of  thy  little  chin  ; 

O  how  my  soul  desires  the  sight  of  thee. 

And  rushes  to  the  windows  of  my  eyes, 

And  to  and  fro  about  my  body  flies, 

Half  out  of  doors  and  half  constrained  within ; 

Ears  all  atremble  for  some  word  of  thine, 

Tong[ue  tip-toe  on  the  threshold  of  the  lip. 

And  my  full  heart  is  like  a  stormy  sea. 

Hand  in  hand  with  Love,  walks  Wine,  and  so,  in  another  place,  the  poet 
sings: 

My  hermitage  the  tavern  is— 
Ah  !  such  a  pietist  am  I ! 
My  abbot  is  the  taverner— 
Yea  !  such  a  pietist  am  I ! 
And  every  morning  thus  I  pray  : 
Give  us  the  red  wine  day  by  day. 
God  grant  me  too  the  sight  of  her  ! 
Thus  pray  I  to  the  taverner 
Each  morning  at  the  break  of  day- 
Such,  si4ch  a  pietist  am  I ! 

His  verse  is  more  than  once  too  light  for  the  burning  passion  of  the  Per- 
sian. Compare,  for  instance,  a  favorite  theme  of  Iranian  poets,  the  praise 
of  the  Beloved's  hair,  as  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  makes  Hafiz  speak. 

Who  shall  interpret  the  Beloved's  hair  ! 

So  subtly  caught,  and  coiled,  and  garlanded— 

That  maze,  that  glittering  net,  that  shining  snare  ; 

Men  of  the  true  faith,  and  alike  untrue, 

Trapped  in  that  cunning  ambush  on  her  head, 

Are  captive  there — 

'Tis  but  a  little  for  such  liair  to  do, 

with  the  burning  lines  of  Kamal  of  Ispahan: 


O  Love,  thy  hair !  thy  locks  of  niglit  and  musk  ! 
The  very  Wind  therein  doth  lose  his  way. 
As  in  its  perfumed  darkness  he  would  stray. 
And  my  heart  too  is  lost  in  scented  dusk. 
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"Many  of  these  odes,"  says  The  Outlook,  "haveHhe  lyrical  quality,  and 
while  they  may  not  be  in  all  points  acceptable  to  oriental  scholars,  they 
give  to  the  reader  sufficiently  well  the  clTcct  of  Persian  imagery  and  the 
essence  of  the  poet's  feeling."  And  The  Independent  says:  "Mr.  Le 
Gallienne  has  not  merely  translated,  he  has  transmuted  the  odes  into 
true  English  poetry,  and  any  one  but  an  anticjuarian  will  prefer  to  read 
them  in  this  form  rather  than  in  the  literal  versions.  The  only  fault  we 
have  to  find  with  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  is  that  he  is  inclined  to  make  his 
task  easy  by  diluting  his  poetry  until  it  flows  freely.  With  more  pains 
he  might  have  kept  more  of  the  terseness  and  spirit  of  the  original." 


A   CHAMPION   OF   FREE  THOUGHT. 

Science  et  Libre  Pens^e.    Par  M.  Berthelot.    Price,  $1.65.    Calmann-Levy, 
Paris. 

BERTHELOT  is  the  magician  of  science,  whose  achievements  in 
the  modern  laboratory  may  be  said  to  have  realized  the  dreams 
of  the  alchemists  of  old.  He  is  the  father  of  Synthetic  Chemistry  and 
his  work  has  been  of  so  original  a  character  as  completely  to  revolu- 
tionize the  science.  At  the  age  of  eighty,  and  with  his  brilliant  faculties 
unimpaired,  he  is  still  hard  at  work  upon  those  problems  whose  .solution 
he  regards  as  so  important  for  the  ultimate  welfare  of  humanity.  Tho, 
doubtless,  he  would  have  preferred  that  his  whole  life  might  be  spent  in 
the  silent  cloisters  of  science,  his  abilities  have  been  of  so  striking  and 
practical  a  nature  that  this  wish  has  not  been  realized.  In  addition  to  all 
those  distinctions  coveted  by  men  of  learning  in  France,  he  has  had  the 
highest  political  honors  conferred  upon  him.  As  Minister  of  War  and 
Senator  he  has  achieved  a  success  as  signal  as  that  which  has  marked  his 
scientific  career. 

Mr.  Berthelot  has  just  published  a  new  book  entitled  "Science  and 
Free  Thought,"  which  embodies  his  most  recent  scientific  and  philo- 
sophic beliefs.  He  announces  it  in  a  preface  as  "the  fourth  volume  of 
letters  and  discourses  which  I  publish  under  the  common  title  of  Science, 
as  associated  with  Philosophy,  Morals,  Education,  and  Free  Thought — 
variants  which  respond  to  successive  phases  of  the  work  which  I  have 
undertaken  in  the  social  and  scientific  order" 

This  interesting  compilation  opens  with  Berthelot's  address  delivered 
at  the  dedication  of  the  monument  erected  to  Ernest  Rcnan  at  Tre- 
quier  in  1903.  Berthelot,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  lifelong  and  in- 
timate friend  of  Renan,  and  this  address,  ideally  appropriate  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  orator,  presents  some  new  aspects  of  the  famous  historian 
of  religions.  Referring  to  Renan's  master-work,  "The  Origins  of  Chris- 
tianity," Berthelot  avers  that  "it  is  the  work  that  should  establish  his 
authority  among  his  contemporaries  and  his  fame  as  one  of  the  historians 
of  the  nineteenth  century."  In  connection  with  this  work  the  scientist 
writes  with  a  verve  and  originality  worthy  of  Renan  himself: 

"Assuredly  Plato  and  Aristotle  would  have  been  much  surprised  if  a 
prophet  of  twenty  centuries  ago  had  announced  to  them  that  the  messi- 
anic dream  of  a  Syrian  people  was  destined  to  inherit  their  civilization 
and  to  maintain  for  long  generations  the  religious  and  philosophical  di- 
rection of  the  world.  I  know  not  if,  in  a  future  of  ec[ual  duration — I  mean, 
after  twenty  or  thirty  centuries  have  passed — Christianity  in  its  turn  shall 
not  have  been  forgotten,  that  is  to  say,  have  passed  into  the  limbo  of 
history,  like  the  ancient  religions  which  have  preceded  it." 

This  passage  gives  the  keynote  of  Berthelot's  philosophy.  He  regards 
orthodoxy  as  the  logical  foe  of  science,  and  in  his  letter  to  the  recent  Con- 
gress of  Freethinkeis  at  Rome  he  lifts  his  voice  against  its  dangers.  There 
is  a  distinct  note  of  bitterness  in  this  address,  which  appears  in  the  present 
volume.  He  avers  that  Rome  has  been  the  center  of  the  oppression  of 
science  and  thought  for  more  than  fifteen  hundred  years  and  calls  it  the 
"abyss  announced  in  the  Apocalypse  whence  issues  the  deadly  smoke  of 
superstition." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  this  work  is  devoted  to  Berthe- 
lot's reply  to  the  addresses  delivered  at  his  golden  jubilee  as  a  scientist 
which  was  held  at  the  Sorbonne,  November  24,  190 1.  This  was  one  of 
the  greatest  testimonials  ever  rendered  to  a  savant.  It  was  attended  by 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  the  members  of  the  Government  and  by 
representatives  from  all  the  universities  of  Europe.  The  elite  of  learning 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  had  assembled  to  honor  the  great  French 
scientist  who  had  rounded  out  a  half-century  of  toil  in  the  interest  of 
humanity.  The  sage  was  deeply  touched  by  this  extraordinary  homage. 
"Your  sympathy,"  said  he,  "has  caused  a  final  flame  to  burst  from  the 
lamp  so  soon  to  be  extinguished  in  eternal  night." 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  peace 
and  international  arbitration,  a  cause  of  which  Mr.  Berthelot  has  long 
been  an  ardent  and  powerful  advocate.  He  expresses  an  eager  hope  that 
the  United  States  may  join  in  an  effort  to  protect  from  aggression  the 
smaller  nations  and  to  establish  lasting  world-peace. 
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ELIOT    LORD. 


A   GOOD   WORD     FOR   THE    ITALIAN 
IMMIGRANT. 

The  Italian  in  America.  By  Eliot  Lord  A.M.,  Special  A?ent  United 
States  Tenth  Census ;  John  J.  I).  Trenor,  Chairman  of  Immicration  Com- 
mittee, National  lioard  of  Trade,  Annual  Session  1904  :  Samuel  J.  Barrows, 
Secretary  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  \ork.  Cloth,  268  pp.  I'rice, 
$1.50.    B.  F.  Buck  &  Co.,  New  York. 

WITH  this  volume  is  begun  a  new  undertaking  that  promises  to  be 
of  real  importance.  It  is  proposed  to  issue  a  series  of  mono- 
grai)hs,  each  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  one  of 
the  several  nationalities  which  have  contributed  and  are  still  contributing 
to  the  formation  of  the  American  race  stock.  Since  1895,  and  more  cspe- 
■dally  since  1000,  the  current  of  immigration  has  been  chiefly  from  South- 
ern and  Southeastern  Europe,  instead 
of  from  the  British  Isles  and  the  more 
northern  European  countries,  a  change 
that  has  given  added  momentum  to 
the  movement  for  the  restriction  of 
immigration,  through  fear  that  the  im- 
migrants from  Italy  and  the  Slav  coun- 
tries may  prove  unassimilable.  In- 
deed, a  bill  for  the  restriction  of 
immigration  was  under  consideration 
by  Congress  at  the  last  session  and 
will  probably  be  brought  forward 
again  this  winter.  Italians  now  enter 
the  United  States  at  the  rate  of  about 
200,000  per  year,  with  a  maximum  to 
date  of  230,622  in  1903. 

That  "The  Italian  in  America"  has 
attracted  attention  throughout  the 
country,  is,  therefore,  not  surprising. 
Its  writers,  who  know  their  subject 
thoroughly,  are  a  unit  in  their  belief  that  the  Italian  has  been  greatly  mis- 
understood, and  that  the  proposed  measure  would  be  not  only  extremely 
unjust  to  him,  but  mischievous  to  the  country.  This  conclusion  is  reached 
after  a  detailed  survey  which  includes  (i)  an  examination  of  the  contribu- 
tion of  Italy  to  European  civilization;  (2)  the  causes  of  Italian  emigra- 
tion; (3)  its  effect  upon  the  standard  and  opportunities  of  American  labor 
and  the  course  of  national  development;  (4)  its  alleged  pauperizing  and 
criminal  tendencies;  and  (5)  the  achievements  of  Italian  immigrants  in 
the  land  of  their  adoption.  At  almost  every  point  the  findings  of  Mr. 
Lord  and  his  associates,  who  are  careful  to  support  their  statements  by 
data  and  figures  of  evidential  value,  conflict  with  opinions  commonly 
entertained,  and,  as  a  writer  in  The  Outlook,  expressing  the  consensus  of 
critical  conviction,  puts  it,  "should  go  far  toward  bringing  about  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  'Italian  ([ucstion.'" 

No  attempt  is  made  to  deny  that  a  real  problem  is  presented  by  the 
great  mass  of  Italians  now  in  the  United  States.  But  it  is  argued  that  the 
proper  solution  is  better  distribution,  not  more  rigid  restriction.  There 
is  reason  for  accepting  the  view  that  while  the  Italian  is  naturally  gre- 
garious, circumstances  rather  than  choice  impel  him  to  the  cities  instead 
of  lo  the  rural  districts  where,  being  naturally  adapted  for  agriculture,  he 
could  both  improve  his  own  condition  and  a.ssist  in  developing  the  coun- 
try's resources.  The  universal  testimony  seems  to  be  that,  given  an  op- 
portunity to  lead  an  agricultural  life,  he  invariably  prospers,  the  writers 
presenting  glowing  accounts  of  his  success  as  a  market-gardener,  cotton- 
planter,  fruit-grower,  etc.  Nor,  it  appears,  does  he  fail  to  show  progress 
in  the  cities,  statistics  being  submitted  to  prove  that,  even  under  slum  con- 
ditions, he  is  thrifty,  energetic,  and  ambitious,  and  rates  high  in  compari- 
son with  other  foreigners  in  respect  to  crime,  pauperism,  and  disease. 

It  being  granted,  however,  that  it  is  better  for  him  and  for  the  American 
people  that  he  should  settle  outside  the  cities,  the  ([uestion  of  effecting 
the  neede<l  distribution  at  once  arises.  On  this  point  Mr.  Lord  contrib- 
utes a  highly  suggestive  chapter,  making  several  practical  recommenda- 
tions, particularly  in  respect  to  directing  the  Italian  to  the  South  and  to 
the  Padlic  Slope,  where  there  is  an  especially  active  demand  for  labor. 
That  this  suggestion  is  not  unwelcome  to  the  sections  concerned  is  shown 
by  the  comments  of  their  press.  The  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State,  for  exam- 
ple, after  indignantly  denying  the  truth  of  a  statement  that  the  laws  of 
the  State  exdude  Italian  immigrants,  adds,  "There  is  room  here  for 
many  of  them,  and  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  this  State  if  a  good  class 
of  Italian  farmers  and  gardeners  could  be  induced  to  settle  here."  The 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  olxserves:  "With  Californians,  knowing  as  we 
do  the  gain  in  many  lines  which  our  Italian  population  and  its  descendants 
have  been  to  this  State,  many  of  the  facts  l^rought  out  in  this  volume  are 
not  new  or  surprising.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  illustrations  serve  as  object-les- 
sons as  to  their  accomplishments  in  the  agri(  ullural  districts  of  the  United 
States,  .  .  .  while  one  of  them  is  a  full-page  photograph  of  our  well- 
known  fellow-citizen,  Andrea  Sbarboro,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Italian- 
Swiss  Colony  at  Asti,  Madera,  and  other  points  in  California." 

.Ml  in  all,  despite  the  pessimistic  opinion  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  that  "  the  popular  ignorance  regarding  the  stranger  within  our  gales 


seems  so  ingrained  that  it  is  doubtful  if  even  the  mass  of  evidence  gath- 
ered in  this  book  will  convert  the  unconvertible,"  there  is  room  for  be- 
lieving that  "The  Italian  in  America"  will  be  a  potent  instrument  in 
molding  a  saner  public  opinion.    We  await  its  successors  with  interest. 

BETTER  PLANNED  THAN  EXECUTED. 

Claims  and  Counterclaims      By    Maud   Wilder   Goodwin.    Cloth,  356  pp- 
Price,  $1.50.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co  ,  New  York. 

ONE  can  hardly  help  feeling  that  in  "  Claims  and  Counterclaims"  Mrs. 
Maud  Wilder  Goodwin  has  not  done  justice  to  a  motif  and  scheme 
which  were  very  good.  An  amateurish  inefficiency  in  the  treatment  will 
surprise  and  anhoy  those  who  have  read  her  "  Four  Roads  to  Paradise." 
That  was  a  charming  love-story,  told  with  vivacious  suavity.  "  Claims 
and  Counterclaims"  should  have  been  both,  to  satisfy  the  expectations 
awakened  by  its  predecessor.  But  one  hears  the  honest  artizan  hammer- 
ing and  sawing  in  this,  and  failing,  despite  industry,  to  secure  the  desired 
effect.  Nor  do  the  characters  appeal  as  they  should.  You  can  see  what 
they  arc  meant  to  be,  altho  they  do  not  owe  this  to  Mrs.  Goodwin's  de- 
velopment of  them.  They  fail  to  impress  themselves  as  vitally  individual. 
The  most  impressive  episodes  are  melodramatically,  but  crudely,  set 
forth.  In  a  word,  the  most  complimentary  remark  to  be  made  about 
"Claims  and  Counterclaims"  is  that  it  seems  to  be  an  earlier  production 
of  the  author  and  shows  the  'prentice  hand. 

Mrs.  Goodwin  botches  her  climaxes  by  improbability  or  cumbrous 
narration.  For  instance,  when  Brandyce  is  charged  by  the  stranger  with 
being  a  cheat,  Dr.  Dilke  "sprang  upon  the  Te.xan  with  uplifted  arm." 
Brandyce  waves  him  away,  telling  him  not  to  make  a  scandal,  and  then 
lets  his  arm  drop  and  "two  cards  were  shaken  out  of  his  sleeve  and  lay 
upon  the  cabin  floor.  Each  bore  one  accusing  spot  of  scarlet  on  its  face." 
Now  the  last  thing  that  Brandyce  would  have  done  under  the  circum- 
stances would  have  been  to  brandish  his  arm  about  and  then  flop  it  down, 
when  he  was  keenly  interested  in  still  keeping  those  two  aces  "up  his 
sleeve"!  It  is  from  the  same  lack  of  judgment  and  taste  that  Mrs.  Good- 
win makes  copy-book  annotations  on  the  actions  of  people  to  elucidate 
what  anybody  who  should  read  the  book  would  at  once  grasp  more  satis- 
factorily without  such  aid. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  the  style:  Brandyce  deliberately  neglects  a  cold 
and  takes  double  pneumonia,  apparently  electing  this  unpleasing  form 
of  suicide.  By  a  dramatic  happening  ( ?),  Dr.  Dilke  is  the  physician  who- 
comes  to  him.  He  was  counting  the  pulse  of  the  sick  man,  and  saying  to 
himself,  as  the  passing  stranger  said  of  Keats,  "There's  death  in  that 
hand."  Another  historical  allusion  winds  up  the  scene,  after  Brandyce 
is  dead.  As  Dr.  Dilke  turned  away,  there  shot  across  his  mind  the  words 
spoken  by  Napoleon's  physician  in  closing  the  eyes  of  the  great  dead; 
"Ainsi  passe  la  gloire."  "If  glory,"  thought  Dilke,  "why  not  shame?" 
This  is  rather  schoolgirl  writing. 

"Decided  originality  and  epigrammatic  literary  polish"  are  conspicu- 
ous in  this  novel,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Boston  Herald ;  and  the  New 
York  Times  Saturday  Review  thinks  the  plot  "ingenious"  and  the  style 
"full  of  both  power  and  charm."  It  is  "vivid,  realistic,  and  altogether 
attractive,"  declares  the  Baltimore  Herald.  Most  of  the  comments,, 
however,  are  less  enthusiastic.  The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  says  the  book 
"has  the  elements  of  a  really  good  novel  in  it";  and  the  Newark  Neus 
thinks  its  faults  "very  evident."  The  New  York  Evening  Post  re- 
marks the  novel  is  "not  bad"  and  goes  on:  "It  is  clever,  and  contains- 
a  capital  love  .story.  But  the  bigger  task — the  analysis  of  the  character 
of  the  young  and  conscientious  physician,  .'\nthony  Dilke — has 
'stumped'  the  author.  It  is  a  temptation  to  say  that  a  woman's  at- 
tempt to  get  down  into  a  man's  character  in  so  far  as  his  relations  to 
other  men  are  concerned,  must  at  best  seem  unsuccessful." 


A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  DOUGLAS. 

May  Margaret.    By  S   R  Crockett.    Cloth,  375  pp.    Price,  $1.50  net.    Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 

T1I.\T  S.  R.  Crockett's  fancy  is  as  nimble  as  of  yore  and  that  his  good 
pen  has  not  lost  its  clever  touch  in  fairly  telling  a  fairy  tale  are 
both  proved  in  his  last  romance — "May  Margaret" — "The  Fair  Maid 
of  Galloway."  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  gives  a  good  summary  of  the  general 
aim  of  the  story  in  saying  "The  author  goes  back  to  the  wild  days  of  Scot- 
land of  till'  fourteenth  century  or  thereabouts  when  there  was  fierce  strife 
between  the  Douglas  and  the  Stewart  as  to  who  should  rule  in  the  land. 
May  Margaret,  the  heroine,  is  supposed  to  tell  the  story  in  her  old  days. 
She  is  a  Galloway  princess,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Crock- 
ett's Scotch  stories  have  his  licloved  Galloway  for  a  setting.  .  .  .  Into  the 
story  he  has  woven  both  history  and  legend,  but  it  is  best  to  take  it  for 
what  it  is,  a  romance,  pure  and  simple.  It  is  vivid  and  stirring  enough  to 
satisfy  any  lover  of  a  tale  where  things  happen." 

As  the  .New  ^■ork  Globe  says,  "One  can  do  much  worse  in  the  way  of 
summer  reading  than  to  sit  down  to  this  vigorous  Scotch  tale  of  the  buoy- 
ant Crockett.  It  is  lively  fiction."  While  not  a  masterpiece,  the  tale  is 
strong  in  its  appeal  to  the  two  elemental  human  passions,  war  and  love, 
viewed  through  the  magic  mirror  of  imagination  and  set  in  the  enchanted 
land  of  Long  Ago. 
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The  Greatest 
little  barber 
in  the  World. 


ZINJK 

Automatic  T^azoj^ 

NO  STROPPING  OR  HONING 

'T'HE  Zinn  Automatic  is  the  result  of  the  most  expert  workmanship,  the  latest  product 

*       of  the  art  of  razor  manufacture — it  is  PERFECT — the  best  razor  of  its  kind.     Just 

lather  your  face,  take  a  Zintl  razor  and  shave. 

Men  with  tough  beards  and  tender  skin  who  have  heretofore  experienced  trouble  in  shaving,  have  written 

us  saying  that   they  know  ttow  what  it  means  to  always  enjoy  a  clean,  close  shave  in  less  than  five  minutes  and 

without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  face — and  "  Zinn  Did  It." 

You  simply  press  thumb  on  back  of  holder,  insert  blade  and  shave — it  never  fails,  cannot  get  out  of  order, 
is  easily  cleaned,  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 

There  are  only  two  parts  to  the  Zinn,  the  holder  and  blade.  The  fine,  keen  edge  of  the  thin  wafer  blade 
is  the  success  of  the  razor — each  one  is  hard  enough  to  cut  glass,  and  the  cutting  edge  is  ground  so  sharp  and 
smooth  that  it  shines  like  a  mirror.      All  the  old  scraping  and  pulling  is  over. 

You  get  Twenty=four  Blades  with  the  Zinn  set,  assuring  you  always  perfect  shaves — new  blades  cost 
but  five  cents  each.      (2  dozen  new  blades  $i.zo.) 

LET   US  GIVE  YOU   PROOF— TEST  THIS  RAZOR  ON  YOUR  OWN   FACE 

Order  a   ZINN  to-day — you  II  never  regret  it, 

R.azor   and   blades,    complete,    in    handsome   morocco   case,   sent   postpaid 
on  receipt  of  $5.00  as  per  offer  on  Coupon  below. 

JVe  refer  to   any   mercantile  agency  or  publication  in  the  country 


GEM  CUTLERY  CO. 

24  Zinn  Bld^ 
54!ReadeSt 

Newark 


RAZOR 

COMPLETE 
$5.00 


"*^"*--^'^  ■■**^-  "^-^  —  - 


--  -.-.,-  -.--nfrT?: 


OEM  CUTLERY  CO.,  24  Zinn  Building, 

34  Reade  St.,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen : — Please  send  me  postpaid,  on  30  days' 
trial,  a  ZINN  AUTOMATIC  RAZOR  with  24  keen 
blades,  complete,  in  morocco  case,  for  which  I  send 
^5.00  herewith.  I  understand  that  upon  my  request, 
you  agree  at  end  of  30  days  to  return  the  ^5.00  to  me 
on  receipt  of  the  razor. 


Name. 


Street. 


City. 


1 


Beaders  of  The  Literart  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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".Some  More  Thusettes."— Eudorus  C.  Kennedy. 
(The  Democrat  Printery,  Cortland,  N.  V.) 

"Dolly's  Double."- Ethel  Wood.  (Lothrop  Pul> 
lishing  Company.) 

"The  firegory  Guards."- A.  Emma  Lee  Benedict. 
(Lee  &  Shepard,  $1.25.) 

"My  Little  Lady-in-Waiting."-Louise  E.  Catlin. 
(Lee  &  Shepard.) 

"The  Joys  of  Friendship."— Mary  Allette  .\ytr 
(Lee  &  Shepard,  $1.) 


KRELL  , 


i^r^ 


ktoGrandi 

fA^HoLiDAY  Spirit 

The  gift  that  brings  real  Holiday  joy  is  a  matchless  piano  so  perfected  that 
it  can  be  played  at  once  and  at  will  by  e'very  member  of  the  family. 

The  Kreil  Auto-Grand  is  a  superb  Upright  Grand  Piano,  of  exquisite  tone, 
full  in  volume,  beautiful  in  design  and  finish.  Instantly  transformed  from  a 
perfect  piano  into  an  equally  perfect  automatic  music  maker,  operating  perfor- 
ated rolls. 

Two  Ways  are  Better  Than  One. 

Not  a  combination  but  a  single  instrument — in  a  class  by  itself — fully  pro- 
tected by  broad  patents.  Guaranteed  for  fi've  years.  There  could  be  no  more 
welcome  Yule-tide  gift  to  the  whole  family.  Write  today  for  catalogO,  and  our 
Special  Holiday  Offer,  which  makes  buying  easy. 

The  Auto-Grand  Piano  Co.,  New  Castle,  Ind. 


Represented   by  the  Leading   Dealer   in   every  City. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 

Oarpfully  »'''''<'t*'<l  ni'l  systematically  arranged  for  the 
hiHtocioal  study  of  Gri'C'k  ami  Italian  .\rt.  Insets  of  500, 
!i>4.  One  ct'nt  each  or  M)  cents  per  hundred,  .\ddress  pos- 
tal for  cataloKUC's.  .HIT  DI':i>.'%l(T>II<:\T,  KI'KK.llI 
OK   |!.\IVKItSITV   TU.*VK1>.  -inV    CIiiii-ikIoii    St.. 

IIOMlOII. 


G 


UITAR,  MANDOLIN,  BANJ 

Scir.tsuKbt  by  FlKarro  Instead  of  Notes. 

MfcU  Chartii  IJooki'f  Chordu  Free.  Send  for 
big  19fK"i  rataloB  of  nil  Musical  Instruments. 
First  National  Co-Operative  Society. 
Dept.  A-1024  CHICAGO.         ' 


0 


ESSAYS  ^^■^^■^^■■^^^^^■^^■^^^^^■^^^^^ 
cpc-cpupc  written  on  any  sulijcct  at  short  notice.  Satis 
,  E^5.r,  "^2  faction  iruarantied.  .Ml  transactions  con 
l-bCTURES     lUlential.     It»>l«   I'mte,  I7J.1  llroadvikT,  N.  Y. 

etc.,  etc.  ^_^^.^^^^.i.^-.^_^^^^;i_ 


WHEEL  CHAIRS 

WE  MAKE  OVER  70  STYLES 


CataloRue  "  B  "illustrates— describes—  freoj. 

SARGENT   CO.,  291   Fourth  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 


i&C 


V.-'N^N 


Braun's  Carbon  Prints 

Direct  rc^productions  of  the  Original  Paintings 
and  Drawings  b)-  Old  and  Modern  Masters ; 
Ancient  and  Modern  Arctiitectures  and 
Sculptures. 

Entire^  Collection  ove-r  100,000  RIates. 

ILL  us TR A  TED  BOOKLET  ON  APPLICA  TION 

BRAUN,  CLEMENT  &  CIE., 

2.S0  riFTH  avi:niii:,  new  york. 


No  other  Branch 
House  in  America 


Readers  of  Thk  Litkrary  Diuest  iini  uskoU  to  meDtiun  llie  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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"The  Carlyles."— Mrs.  Burton  Harrison.  (D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"  A  Yellow  Journalist."— Miriam  Michelson.  (D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"  The  Staircase  of  Surprise."  —  Frances  Aymar 
Mathews.     (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"  Home    Mission    Readings."— Alice   M.   Guernsey. 
.  CFleming  H.  Revell  Company,  S0.50.) 

"Indian  and  Spanish  Neighbors."— Julia  H.  John- 
ston.    (Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  $0.50.) 

"  The  Pen  of  Brahma."  -  Beatrice  M.  Harband. 
(Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  $1.25  net.) 

"  The  Sociological  Theory  of  Capital."— John  Rae. 
(Macmillan  Company,  $4.) 

"  The  Inward  Light."  —  Amory  H.  Bradford. 
(Thomas  V.  Crowell  &  Co.,  $1.20  net.) 

"  The  Motiier."— Norman  Duncan.  (Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company,  $1.25.) 

"  Dave  Porter  at  Oak  Hill."— Edward  Stratemeyer. 
(Lee  &  Shepard.) 

"The  Times  and  Young  Men." — Josiah  Strong. 
(Baker  &  Taylor  Company,  $0.35.) 

"  The  Next  Great  Awakening."  —  Josiah  Strong. 
(Baker  &  Taylor  Company,  $0.35.) 

"  Romances  of  Old  France."— Richard  Le  Gallienne. 
(Baker  &  Taylor  Company.) 

"  The  Poet,  Miss  Kate,  and  I."— Margaret  P.  Mon- 
tague.    (Baker  &  Taylor  Company.) 

"  \Vhen  You  Were  a  Boy."  —  Edwin  L.  Sabin. 
(Baker  &  Taylor  Company,  #1.50.) 

"  Commercial  Geography."  —  Gannett-Garrison- 
Houston.     (American  Book  Company.) 

"  Life  of  Burns."— Josiah  Gibson  Lockhart.  (A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.) 

"The  Life  of  Scott."  —  Josiah  Gibson  Lockhart. 
(A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.) 

"  Oliver  Cromwell."— Thomas  Carlyle.  (A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg &  Co.) 

"Queen  Elizabeth."  —  Agnes  Strickland.  (A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.) 

"  The  Divining  Rod."— Frances  N.  Thorpe.  (Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"  Sea  Power  in  its  Relations  to  the  War  of  1812."— 
Captain  A.  T.  Mahan.    (Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  2  vols.) 

"  Impressions  of  Japanese  Architecture  and  the 
Allied  Arts."- Ralph  Adams  Cram.  (Baker  &  Tay- 
lor Company,  $2  net.) 

"  The  Appreciation  of  Pictures."— Russell  Sturgis. 
(Baker  &  Taylor  Company,  $1.50  net.) 

"A  Christmas  Carol "  and  "  The  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth."— Charles  Dickens.  Illustrated  by  George 
Alfred  Williams,    (Baker  &  Taylor  Company.' 


CURRENT   POETRY. 

The  Candle. 
By  Elsa  Barker. 

Your  face,  Beloved,  is  a  white,  white  flame 
Upon  the  world's  high  altar.    In  your  eyes 
The  ascending  spirit  of  the  sacrifice 

Yearns,  in  its  self-consuming,  toward  the  Name 

Blazoned  upon  the  temple.     You  reclaim 
The  hopes  of  long-lost  worshipers  ;  they  rise 
Emboldened  for  the  sacred  enterprise 

Whose  guerdon  is  beyond  the  end  of  fame. 

You  are  the  blessed  candle  set  above 
The  scripture  and  the  sacrament ;  for  truth 
So  aids  the  flaming  spirit  to  aspire- 
To  shed  its  radiance  on  the  blood  of  love. 
O  yearning  soul  of  consecrated  youth. 
My  soul  would  light  its  taper  at  your  fire  ! 

—Protn  The  Metropolitan. 


HowtoBringUpChildrei\ 

JOHN   LOCKE'S  "THOUGHTS  ON   EDU- 
CATION "  are  here  presented  in  a  i6mo  volume,    " 
beautifully  printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press,  London, 
1902.     Published  at  $1.25  ;  our  price,  10c. 

Write  for  our  November  Bargain  List. 

FREDERICK    LOESER   <&   CO..  BROOKLYN 


A  Mattress  of  Proven  Worth  is  the  Only  Safe  One  to  Buy 

Why  buy  any  mattress  but  an  Ostermoor,  when  you  can  get  the  genuine  Oster- 
MOOR  with  no  more  trouble  than  you  get  the  distasteful  hair  mattress,  or  the  worthless 
imitation  "cotton"  mattress — made  to  sell  on  the  strength  of  Ostermoor  fame,  but  no 
more  the  rest-giving  Ostermoor  than  a  cotton  plant  is  a  muslin  dress.  These  substi- 
tutes have  no  reputation  to  live  up  to,  no  "family  honor"  to  maintain.  The  Ostermoor 
is  backed  by  52  years  of  sterling  merit. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  mattress  shouldn't  last  longer  than  the  bed.  The 
Ostermoor  lasts  a  lifetime — is  practically  un-wear-out-able ;  can  never  lose  its  shape ; 
is  built,  not  stuffed,  so  never  needs  "remaking";  is  germ-proof  and  cannot  harbor 
vermin;  is  kept  everlastingly  fresh  by  an  occasional  sun-bath. 

You  spend  a  third  of  your  life  in  bed.  Is  it  nice  to  think  of  spending  that  third 
over  dead  hair  and  disease  germs?  And  why  toss  over  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the 
ordinary,  "just-as-good"  mattress?    Insist  upon  the  genuine  Ostermoor. 

Two  Ways  to  Buy  the  Ostermoor 


Call  On  One  of  the  2,000 
Ostermoor  Dealers 

To  protect  the  public  from  worth- 
less substitutes,  exclusive  agencies 
are  being  established  with  high-grade 
merchants  in  every  town  and  city — so 
far  about  2,000  local  firms  sell  the 
"Ostermoor."  Our  name  and  trade- 
mark label  are  sewn  on  the  end  so 
that  you  cannot  be  deceived. 

We  make  no  mattress 
that  does  not  bear 
this  trade  -  mark  j^~ 

Send  us  your  name  and  we  will  send      

you    our    nandsome    136-page    book. 

The  Test  of  Time,"  and  the  name  of  the  dealer  in 
your  place  who  sells  the  genuine  Ostermoor.  Be 
ware  o£  the  "just-as-goods." 
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Where  We  Have  No  Agent 
We  Sell  by  Mail 

Sleep  on  it  thirty  nights,  and  if  it  is 
not  even  all  you  have  hoped/or,  if  you 
don't  believe  it  to  be  the  equal  of  any 
$50.  hair  mattress  ever  made,  you  can 
get  your  money  back  by  return  mail. 
Mattress  sent  by  express,  prepaid, 
same  day  check  is  received.  To  learn 
the  Ostermoor  story,  send  for  our 
beautiful 

I36=Page  Book  Free 

It  is  a  handsome,  beautifully  illns- 
trated  volume,  entitled  "The  Test  of 
Time"— 136  pages  of  interesting  infor- 
mation and  valuable  suggestions  for 
the  sake  of  comfort,  health  and  success— with  over 
20U  fine  illustrations.  Write  for  it  now  while  it  is 
in  mind. 


3  ft.  6  In.  wM«,  28  Ibi.,  $8.3B  I  3  ft.  61n.  wide,  35  Ibi.,  $11.70 
3  ft.  wide,     -     30  Iba.,  10.00  I  4  ft.  wide,       -  40  Ibi.,    13.36 
4  feet  6  Inches  wide,  45  Iba.,  $16.00 
All  6  feet  3  inches  long— In  two  parts,  50  cents  extra.- Special  sizes  at  special  prices 


Sizes  and  Prices 


Express  Paid 


OSTERMOOR   &   COMPANY,    119   Elizabeth   Street,    NEW  YORK 

Canadian  Agency:    The  Ideal  Bedding  Co..  Ltd.,  Montreal, 


AGENTS  WANTED  | 

HAVE  YOU       1^1    IP 
TRIED  THE      fVi-lr 

YOU   CAN   BIND  one  sheet 

or  three  hundred   sheets  in    10 

seconds.    The  Klip  binds  loose 

sheets,  pamphlets  or  magazines. 

BALLARD,    -    327  PUtsfleld,  Mass. 

Cover  Price  List  Free  I 


ARE    YOU    DEAF9 

We  have   25  Kinds   of    Instruments   to    Assist   Hearing. 

Sent  on  approval.    Write  for  Oatalogue. 
IVm.  A.  Willis  A.  Co..  1S4  8.  lltb  St.,  Pbiliidelphia. 

$25,000.00  made    from    half  acre. 

Easily  grown  in  Garden  or  Farm. 

Roots  and  seeds  for  sale.  Send 
4c.  for  postage  and  get  booklet  C  O,  telling  all  about  it. 
McDOWKLL  GINSENG  GARDEN,        -      JOPLIN.  MO- 


GINSENG 


Readers  of  The  Literart  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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T^fe. 


Do  you  rely  on  buckets  for  your 
fire  protection  ?  That's  the  out  of 
date  method.  The  cost  is  small 
but  so  is  the  effectiveness.  One 
Patrol  Fire  Extinguisher  is  equal 
to  forty  buckets  of  water.  Water 
often  does  more  damage  than  the 
fire.  The  Patrol  is  always  ready, 
safe,  sure,  efficient.  There  is  no 
other  fire  extinguisher  with  the 
capidity  of  action,  durability  and 
safety  of  tl.e 

PATROL 

Fire 
Extinguisher  *^^^ 

Tlic  strtai:i  o!  vapor 
and  liquid  is  steady, 
straight,  coiiceiitrattd 
— no  loslciierf^v, every 
ouiiceofitcounts.  The 
construction  of  tlic 
Patrol,  ils  scientific 
principles  and  practi- 
cal tests  nialce  it  the 
most  efTective  and 
easily  used  fire  cxlir.- 
guislier  in  the  world. 
No  seams,  joints  or 
cracks.  Made  l,y  t!ie 
largest  manufacturers 
of  fire  fiKlitinijnppar.-i- 
tus  in  the  world— tlie 
ones  w!io  kiiinr  how. 
We  mail  free  our 
unique  book— "IIow 
to  FiKhtI'irc,No.i2f)." 
Write  to-d:iy. 

AgentB    Wanted    Everywhere. 

tol:RirAN  [aFrAME  flRF,  Iwmjjl 

Th»  I.«r|cnt  llnildrni  or  FIri.  Fighting  Appar>tui 
in  llm  World. 

General  Olllce.  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 
.—../       Hriinrh»«!  Hew  Vor);,  20  War- 
i,-4,,V;  f--f|  roil  St  ; 

*\\-i^is  -il    Most(.n,294  Wnshlnplon  .<!(.  • 
i'  <.T^.'  "ll    llaltiinore,  IIM  Calvert  lluild- 
I'ik; 
Chie.iKo,  T.n  Wabasli  .\tc. 


CROSBY'S 
CLOVES 


known  unci  worn  j'ver\  where 
If  ynii  lire'  intereHteil  in  oiii-  ki-i-ii|  )!t:i..'>o'  liliiek 
•riiiiiillfl  fiifKltMt'H  iiiiill  |>i-)-|iiili|  I  ImImh  Moilm  kill 
jjl.iv...  ill  nil)  eoliir  ;  nieei'-.  .M.xii.i  KiinileiT  kIov.  h  iiiiliiieil 
iinl  mlk  liiiiil  ;  in  fmt  iin>  kin<l  of  ulnveM  nr  inillint  ui-X 
oiirhookl,  I  ••(il.ivi.  I'l.iiiti-n.  "  If  inlir.«t.il  in  iiiKiirtil 
iiliirk  «.iill<iM]i>  fur  <M>iitH  iiiiil  lltilicM,  111, II  k  iinil 
browu  briiiiiii   (ili)nnMiir  ciilf-kin    fur  iiuiIh   nr  iiii  oli-. 

frniH     iiiiixkriil     II I   k<^rM<-.>    roiil,    otter  eolliiri 
tlyoii   Imvi'   liuli-N  ,.r  HkinH  ti«  liiivx  tnnucil,  Iiiiiilermj  or 
ran  work.  !.••■(  our  fiitaloi- 

TUK  (ItOMflY    Kltim.t^'    KI  H  <;nMi>\\V. 
IIII   .Mill   HIrcfl,    ItoclifMtor,    i\.   ¥. 


The  Changing  Year. 

By  Lloyd  RonERTS. 

Summer,  autumn,  winter,  spring — 
15ack  and  fortli  the  seasons  swing; 

Sun  and  snows  returning  ever, 
Like  the  wild  geese  on  the  wing. 

When  the  clean  sap  climbs  the  tree, 
When  the  strong  winds  groan  and  flee— 

Dance  the  daisies  on  tlie  hill-tops 
To  the  thill  tune  of  the  bee. 

When  the  golden  noons  hang  still. 
Crimson  flames  run  down  the  hill, 
And  the  musk-rats  in  the  bayou 
Feel  the  waters  growing  chill. 

Wood-smoke  mists  the  naked  moor ; 
Dead  leaves  shroud  the  foiest  floor ; 

W'hen  the  white  frosts  cross  the  threshold, 
Summer  softly  shuts  the  door. 

Like  cold  love  and  empty  pain. 
Fades  the  sun  and  drifts  the  rain. 

Tips  the  world  and  slips  the  season, 
Swinging  wide  the  doors  again. 

— From  Everybody'' s  Magazine  (Nov.). 

"As  the  Loving  Are." 

R.  L.  S. 
By  Aldia  Dunbar. 
What  time  I  plan  to  give  all  care  the  slip 
One  little  book  I  carry  in  my  scrip 
To  cheer  my  soul  along  the  common  way — 
Stanch  friend  of  mind,  or  skies  be  gold  or  gray. 

Its  light-heart  humor  warms  the  chilly  air. 
And  makes  a  feast  of  plain  and  scanty  fare. 
I  read  a  verse  when  paths  grow  rough  to  climb. 
Then  trudge  on  gayly  to  the  lilting  rime. 

Vet  must  I  pause  to  greet  my  brother  man, 

To  aid  him  with  his  burden  wlien  I  can; 

Else  would  those  well-worn  leaves  look  scorn  at  me. 

As  traitor  to  our  pact  of  sympathy. 

Would  I  not  lose  great  joy  of  pilgrimage. 
Without  the  gentle  soul  on  each  blithe  page? 
It  is  the  sum  of  rare  good-fellowship, 
One  little  book  I  carry  in  my  script ! 

—Prom  The  Independent . 


Enfoldings. 

Bv  Mary  Mapes  Dodge. 

The  snowflake  that  softly,  all  night,  is  whitening  tree- 
top  and  pathway ; 

The  avalanche  suddenly  rushing  with  darkness  and 
death  to  the  hamlet. 

The  ray  stealing  in  through  the  lattice,  to  waken  the 

day-loving  baby ; 
The  pitiless  horror  of  light  in  the  sun-smitten  reach  of 

the  desert. 

The  seed  with  its  wondrous  surprise  of  welcome 
young  leaflet  and  blossom  ; 

The  despair  of  the  wilderness  tangle,  and  grim,  taunt- 
ing forest  unending. 

The  happy  west  wind  as  it  startles  some  noon-laden 

flower  from  its  dreaming  ; 
The  luirricane  crashing  its  way  through  the  homes 

and  the  life  of  the  valley. 

The  play  of  the  jetlets  of   flame  where  the  children 

laugh  out  on  the  hearthstone; 
The  town  and  the  i)rairie  enswirled  in  the  glare  of  the 

red  devastation. 

Tlie  glide  of  a   wave  on  the  sands  with  its  myriad 

sparkle  in  breaking; 
The  roar  and  the  fury  of  ocean,  a  limitless  maelstrom 

of  ruin. 

The  leaping  of  heart  unto  heart  with  bliss  that  can 

never  be  spoken ; 
The  passion  that  maddens,  and  blights  the  God-given 

love  that  enshrines  us. 


For  this  do  I  tremble  and  start  ivheu  the  rose  on  the 

Tine  taps  my  shoulder  ; 
For  this,  when  the  storm   beats  me  down,  my  soul 
grmveth  bolder  and  bolder. 

—Prom  "Poems  and  Verses" 
Keadera  of  The  Litkrakt  Diomt  are  anked  to  mention  the  publicaUon  when 


You  Can  Easily  Operate 

This  Typewriter 

Yourself 

Don't  worry  your  cor- 
respondent. 

Don't  write  him  any 
thintr  by  hand  that 
takes  him  time  to 
make  out— that  may 
leave  hiin  in  doubt- 
that  he  can't  easily 
read. 

And,  don't 
fill  out  legal 
papers orcard 
memos  — or 
make  out  ac- 
counts or  ho- 
tel menus  in 
your  own 
handwriting. 

It  looksbad, 
reflects   on 
your    stand- 
ing:, makes  people 
think  you  can't  af- 
ford a  stenogra- 
pher,  and  is  sometimes  ambiguous 

You  can  write  out  your  letters— make  out  an 
abstract— fill  in  an  insurance  policy— enter  your 
card  memos— make  out  your  accounts,  or  a 
hotel  menu— or  do  any  kind  of  writing  you  need 
on  any  kind,  size  or  thickness  of  paper,  and 
space  any  way  you  want  on 

Tlje  OLIVET? 

TypcWri-t&r 

^  Standard  Visible  Writer 

■you  can  write  any  of  these  things  yourself  if 
you  do  not  happen  to  have  a  Stenographer. 

For  you  can  easily  learn,  with  a  little  practice, 
to  write  just  as  rapidly,  and  as  perfectly,  as  an 
expert  operator  on  the  OLIVER.  Because  the 
OLIVER  is  the  simplified  typewriter.  And  you 
can  see  every  word  you  write.  About  80  per 
cent,  more  durable  than  any  other  typewriter, 
because  it  has  about  80  per  cent,  loss  wearing 
points  than  most  other  typewriters. 

80  per  cent,  easier  to  write  with  than  these 
other  complicated,  intricate  machines  that  re- 
quire humoring' —technical  knowledge  —  long 
practice  and  special  skill  to  operate. 

Than  machines  which  cannot  be  adjusted  to 
any  special  space— with  which  it  is  impossible  to 
write  abstracts,  insurance  policies,  or  odd  sized 
documents  except  you  buy  expensive  special 
attachments  requiring  experts  to  operate. 

You  can  adjust  the  OLIVER  to  any  reasonable 
space — you  can  write  on  any  reasonable  size  and 
thickness  of  paper,  right  out  to  the  very  edge, 
without  the  aid  of  any  expensive  attachment  or 
special  skill,  and  your  work  will  be  neat  appear- 
ing, legible  and  clear. 

For  the  OLIVER  is  the  typewriter  for  the  doc- 
tor, the  lawyer,  the  insurance  agent,  the  mer- 
chant, the  hotel  proprietor— or  any  man  who 
does  his  own  writing. 

Write  us  now  for  our  booklet  on  the  simplified 
features  of  the  OLIVER. 

THE   OLIVER   TYPEWRITER    CO. 

130  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Pbini-ital  FoRFiiiN  Ofiuf:    75  t^ueeii  Victoria  St.,  London,  Eng 


In  Kvery  Home 
In    Kvcry   School 
On  Every  Desk,  use 


Glue,  Paste  or  Mucilag(e 

Tlioswr('li'st,(lraiii'st  and  liost  mlliesivi's  iii;iilo. 
Solil  111  bciiiiisun  s  rjiU'iil  I'm  Tiilirs.  Ktf  ps  Ilio 
comnits  air-iinlit-iK'\ir  fi'ls  tliiik  or  spoils. 
\\  111  Kofp  luryiars.  This  disc  is  the 
lio:iil  of  llie  inn,  iiillil  oul— insurcsa 
clf.ir  )iaK-.\yc.  No  lirnsli  n'quireti, 
ni'i'ly  ilnri-t  lninilli<Mnlit>,a<It'iuioi>- 
ei:ilion.  no  sticky  lliiKcrs.iio  spilling.    ■^ 

If  Kiiinison's  .\illicsivr8  nn-  not  for 
Billfat  your  (loHli-i's.a  iiaiont  Tin  Tub« 
of  (Mill-.  I'aslo  or  MncilUL-o  will  1)6 
nmili'ilon  nifipt  of  lo  cents  by  our 
ni'Mirtit  store. 

I'li'iist"  nililross  Dopt.   2:    nt  our 
nearest  stoi  e. 

DENNISON 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

TH  E   T*G    MAKCRS 
lloHlon,  ;<1  Kr.iiiVIln  St. 
New  Viirt,    16  Ji>hii  ,S|. 
rhlUilrl|ihlii,    IIIO;  (  hritnul  St. 
thlmico.    I-"*  Krnnlilln  SI. 
Nt.  Louli,  4l3.Norlli4th  SU 
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Indian  Summer. 
By  Margaret  Sherwood. 

Faint  blue  the  distant  hills  before, 
Yellow  the  harvest  lands  behind ; 

Wayfarers  we  upon  the  path 
The  thistledown  goes  out  to  find. 

On  naked  branch  and  empty  nest, 

The  woodland's  blended  gold  and  red, 

Dim  glory  lies  wliicli  autumn  shares 
With  faces  of  the  newly  dead. 

Tender  this  moment  of  the  year 
To  eyes  that  seek  and  feet  tliat  roam ; 

It  is  the  lifting  of  the  latch, 
A  footstep  on  the  flags  of  home. 

Now  may  the  peace  of  withered  grass 
And  goldenrod  abide  with  you  ; 

Abide  with  me    for  what  is  death  ? 
Fall  of  a  leaf  against  the  blue. 

—From  Scr liner's  Magazine  (Nov.). 

The  Fugitives. 

By  Florence  Wilkinson. 

We  are  they  that  go,  that  go 
Plunging  before  the  hidden  blow. 
We  run  the  byways  of  the  earth 
For  we  are  fugitive  from  birth. 
Blindfolded,  with  wide  hands  abroad 
That  sow,  that  sow  the  sullen  sod. 

We  can  not  wait,  we  can  not  stop 
For  flushing  field  or  quickened  crop; 
The  orange  bow  of  dusky  dawn 
•Glimmers  our  smoking  swathe  upon  : 
Blindfolded  still,  we  hurry  on. 

How  do  we  know  the  ways  we  run 
That  are  blindfolded  from  the  sun  ? 
We  stagger  swiftly  to  the  Call, 
Our  wide  hands  feeling  for  the  wall. 

Oh  ye  who  climb  to  some  clear  heaven 
By  grace  of  day  and  leisure  given, 
Pity  us,  fugitive  and  driven. 
The  lithe  whip  curling  on  our  track. 
The  headlong  haste  that  looks  not  back ! 

—  From  McClure^ s  Magazine  (Nov.). 


A  Ballad  of  the  Road. 
By  Constance  d'Arcy  Mackay. 
Oh,  a  gypsy  longing  stirs  your  heart 

When  Autumn's  sounding  the  rover's  call ! 
"  Oh,  leave  the  city  and  leave  the  mart. 

Come  out,  come  out  where  the  red  leaves  fall. 

And  asters  flame  by  each  gray  stone  wall ! 
Have  done  with  cares  that  fetter  and  goad. 

Heed  ye  and  barken  ye  one  and  all. 
And  know  the  joys  of  the  winding  road  ! " 
A  veil  of  purple  lies  on  the  hills. 

Your  step  moves  swift  to  some  unknown  air- 
Forgotten  music  of  boughs  and  rills— 

The  oaks  are  russet,  the  maples  flare. 

The  sumach's  splendor  glows  here  and  there. 
And  your  weary  heart  has  slipped  its  load. 

Oh,  bright  the  sunlight  as  on  you  fare 
Tasting  the  joys  of  the  winding  road! 
Odors  of  earth  when  the  wild  winds  blow. 

New  views  to  greet  you  at  each  hill's  crest. 
Color  and  beauty  where'er  you  go — 

These  shall  add  to  your  journey's  zest. 

And  when  the  daylight  dies  in  tiie  west 
A  star-liung  roof  for  your  night's  abode, 

A  bed  of  pine  and  a  dreamless  rest — 
These  are  the  joys  of  the  winding  road. 

Oh,  ye  of  the  town  who  do  not  know 
How  blithe  and  free  is  tlie  rover's  code  ! 

Come  out,  come  out  where  the  glad  winds  blow  ! 
There's  joy  for  all  on  tlie  winding  road  I 

—From  Town  and  Country. 


-  ( 


Trie  Art  of  Travel 

The  best  book  printed  discussing  the  practical  problems 
of  European  travel.  iSo  pages.  In  paper,  twenty  cents; 
in  cloth,  filty  cents. 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

201  Clarendon  Street,  Boston,  Mass 


A  woman  is  as  old  as  she  looks 
How  old  do  you  look? 


The  secret  is  in  the 
pores.      Pompeian 
Massage      Cream 
clears  and  cleans 
them    when    choked 
by  dust  and   by  tal- 
cum powder  j)Ut  on 
to    remove    grease 
and    shine.       On 
this    all    its    other 
work  depends. 

It  Makes  a 
Woman  Beautiful 


An  open  skin 
means  a  healthy 
cleanliness  and 
a    free    circula- 
tion of  the  lilood 
to  tiie   surface. 
So  -  called 
"black-heads  " 
and  other  dis- 
figurements 
go    with    one 
massage, 
while     the 
healthy, 
ruddy 
glow    re- 
mains. 


Every  gentlewoman 
knows  that  her  attract- 
iveness  depends  on  a 
clear   complexion  and 
good  coloring.    The  most 
beautiful  features   in   the 
world  are  unpleasant  with 
a  yellow,  oily,  muddy  skin. 
Pompeian  Cream  brings  the 
blood  to  the  pores  and  removes  shine.    It  con- 
tains no  grease,  so  it  makes  no  shine  of  its  own. 

Pompeian 

Massage  Cream 

Removes  Wrinkles  Forever 

Wrinkles  are  caused  by  loose  skin.  Pom- 
peian Massage  Cream  is  a  true  skin  food,  and 
used  with  gentle  massage  fills  the  little 
valleys,  builds  out  sunken  cheeks  and 
insures  smooth,  ruddy,  firm  skin.  It 
also  develops  the  bust,  whether  small  by 
nature,  wasted  by  illness,  or  reduced 
by  nursing. 

Pompeian  Cream  makes"cosmetics" 
unnecessary.  Nothing  else  is  needed 
for  perfect  results.  Even  face  powder 
(which  clogs  the  pores)  should  be  avoided, 
as  Porripeian  Cream  removes  all  face  shine. 
Pompeian  Massage  Cream  is  massaged  iti 
and  then  rubbed  ow^  — the  dirt  comes  with  it 


of  your 
Do  not 


VVe  prefer  you  to  buy 
dealer  whenever  possible, 
accept  a  substitute  for  Pompeian 
under  any  circumstances.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  keep  it,  send  us  his 
name,  and  we  will  send  a  50c.  or  f  i  .00  jar  of  the 
cream  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 


It  works  by  going — not  by  staying. 


All  This  We  Prove  With  Our  Sample— Sent  Free 

with  one  copy  of  our  beautifully  illustrated  book  on  Facial  Massagre  —  a  practical  course 
which  enables  any  gentlewoman  to  become  expert  in  this  most  necessary  of  modern  aids 
to  cleanliness  —  if  you  will  send  us  the  name  of  your  dealer  and  state  whether  he  does  or 
does  not  sell  Pompeian  Cream. 

Gentlemen  who  appreciate  a  clear,  ruddy  skin,  also  find  it  a  grreat  luxury,  particularly 
after  shaving;.  It  removes  the  soap  rubbed  into  the  pores  and  takes  away  the  smart  after 
a  close  shave.  Tell  your  husband,  brother  or  sweetheart  about  it.  It  is  applied  by  the 
best  barbers  (look  for  the  name  and  trade  mark  on  the  jar)  or  may  be  used  at  home. 

POMPEIAN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
15  Prospect  Street  Cleveland,  Ohio 


J^ 


DENIACURA 


Tooth 
Paste 


Differs  from  the 
ordinary     denti- 
frice iu  minimiz- 
ing the  causes  of 
decry.  Endorsed 
by  thousands  of 
It  is  deliciously 
and  a  delightful 
adjunct  to  the  dental  toilet, 
lor  sale   at  best  stores. 
26c.  per  tube.    Avoid  sub- 
stitutes.   Send  for  our  free 
book  "Taking  Care  of  the 
__  Teeth,"    which    contains 

valuable  information  concisely  -written. 
DENTACURA  COMPANY 
144  ALLING   ST.,   NEWARK,  N.  J.,   U.  S.  A. 


A  USEFUJL 
ARTICLE 

25  cents 

One  used  daily, 
saving  time  and 
trouble,  is  the 
"COOK  POCKET  PENCIL  SHARPENER." 
Used  like  a  knife,  making  any  lenqth  point  de- 
sired, retaining  the  chips  in  a  little  bo.\.  Plades 
are  of  the  b;'st  tempered  steel,  body  is  brass  and 
heavily  nickeled,  size  convenient  for  pocket  or 
purse.  For  sale  by  dealers  or  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  25  cts.    Stamps  taken 

H.  C.  COOK  COMPANY. 

17  Main  Street,  Ansonia,  Conn. 


HOYALTY    PAID 
ON 

SONG- po ens 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  wben  writing  to  advertiser 


land  Musical  Compositions.    We 
arrange  and  popularize.  Addrei 8 

PIONEEh  MUSIC  PUB.  CO.,  (IncJ 
3t3  Ma  a  battsa  Bld(. .  Cblcif*,  IU. 
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Crankidoxolog^y. 

Being  a  Mental  Attiiude  from  Bernard  Pshaw. 

By  \\»kLLACE  Irwin. 
It's  wrong  to  be  thoroughly  human, 

It's  stupid  alone  to  be  good, 
And  why  should  the  "  virtuous  "  woman 

Continue  to  do  as  she  should  ? 

(It's  stupid  to  do  as  you  should  !) 

For  I'd  rather  be  famous  than  pleasant, 
I'd  rather  be  rude  than  polite  ; 

It'  easy  to  sneer 

When  you're  witty  and  queer. 
And  I'd  rather  be  Clever  than  Right. 

I'm  bored  by  mere  Shakespeare  and  Milton, 
Tho  Hubbard  compels  me  to  rave  ; 

If  /should  lay  laurels  to  wilt  on 
That  fogy  Shakespearean  grave. 
How  William  would  squirm  in  his  grave ! 

For  I'd  rather  be  Pshaw  than  be  Shakespeare, 
I'd  rather  be  candid  than  wise; 

And  the  way  I  amuse 

Is  to  roundly  abuse 
The  Public  I  feign  to  despise. 

Pm  a  Socialist,  loving  my  brother 

In  quite  an  original  way. 
With  my  maxim,  "  Detest  One  Another"— 

Tho,  faith,  I  don't  mean  what  I  say. 

(It's  beastly  to  mean  what  you  say  !) 

For  I'm  fonder  of  talk  than  of  Husbands, 
And  I'm  fonder  of  fads  than  of  Wives, 

So  I  say  unto  you. 

If  you  don't  as  you  do 
You  will  do  as  you  don't  all  your  lives. 

My  "  Candida's  "  ruddy  as  coral. 
With  thouglits  quite  too  awfully  plain — 

If  folks  would  just  call  me  Immoral 
I'd  feel  that  I'd  not  lived  in  vain. 
(It's  nasty,  this  living  in  vain  !) 

For,  I'd  rather  be  Martyred  than  Married, 
I'd  rather  be  tempted  than  tamed, 

And  if  I  had  my  way 

(At  least,  so  I  say) 
All  Babes  would  be  labeled  "  Unclaimed." 

Pm  an  epigrammatical  Moses, 
Whose  humorous  tablets  of  stone 

Condemn  affectations  and  poses — 
Excepting  a  few  of  my  own. 
(I  dote  on  a  few  of  my  own.) 

For  my  method  of  booming  the  market 
When  Managers  ask  for  a  play 

Is  to  say  on  a  bluff, 

"  I'm  so  fond  of  my  stuff 
That  I  don't  want  it  acted— go  'way ! " 


The  statistics  of  cocoa  importations 

SHOW  that  importations  of  cheap  (LOW 

grade)  beans  have  increased  almost 
50%  and  im4>ortanons  of  high  grade 
beans  have  decreased. 


WEIIAVE  USED  AND 
ARE  USING  THE  SAME 
QIIAUTY  OF  BEANS 
AS  ALWAYS 
THE  BEST  ON  LY- 


DRAW  WR  OWN  CONCLUSIONS— 
QUALITY  Sc  PRICE  REMAIN  THE  SAME 


WITH 


^e^^^fy 


COCOA. 

WTmiN  TBE  REACH 


OF  ALL. 


SOU)  BY  GHXIK  FVOVWHEIE. 


HUNTING   RIFLES   FOR   BIG  GAME. 

There  are  many  makes  of  hunting  rifles,  but  only  one  that  is  always  reliable  : 
that's  the  Winchester.  Winchester  Repeating  Rifles  repeat.  They  don't  jam, 
catch  or  fail  to  extract.  On  your  big-game  hunting  trip,  don't  handicap  yourself 
with  an  unreliable  rifle  — take  a  Winchester.  They  are  made  in  calibers  suitable 
for  all  kinds  of  hunting  and  in  styles  and  weights  to  meet  a  wide  diversity  of 
tastes.     W^inchester  Rifles  and  Winchester  Cartridges  are  made  for  one  another, 

FREE      ScnJ  name  and  adjrrss  on  a  poilol  card  for  our  large  illualraled  calalogut. 

WINCHESTER    REPEATING  AnMS  CO.,        -       -        -       -         NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


What  is  t/oitr  knowledge  of  Diamonds  ? 
Could  »/"U  tell  the  proper  price  of  a  gen= 
uine  Diamond  ?  Could  ifon  detect  a 
t>rilliant,  imitation  stone  from  the  gen= 
uine  ?  If  not,  don't  take  risks  when 
you  buy.  Hake  sure  of  getting  a  genu=. 
ine  Diamond  at  the  lowest  market  price, 
by  ordering*  from  a  house  of  iititiounl 
tvpntatlon.  Ours  is  the  oldest  Diamond 
House  in  the  Trade.  We  give  a  guaran- 
tee of  genuineness  with  every  Diamond 
we  sell,  and  to  persons  of  good  character 
we  give  terms  of  credit.  Transactions 
■ftrictly  run/idential, 

20fc  Down  aad  \0%  per  Month 

By  importing  Diamonds  "in  the  rough." 
polishing  them  here  and  selling  them 
direct  to  consumers,  we  can  quote  prices 
20':  lower  than  any  competitor.  If  you 
can  duplicate  our  values  at  your  deaU 
er's,  we  will  take  back  your  purchase 
and  refund  your  money.  Hand  for  our 
t'vfv  catalot/nc  nnnihi'rx'i 

J.  M.  LYON  &  CO. 


Whitman  Saddle 

The  one  saddle  always  preferred  by 
discriminating  riders.  It  is  the  high- 
est type  of  the  saddler's  art.  Correct 
in  every  line— always  comfortable  for 
the  horse  and  rider.  Complete  cata 
logue  sent  free,  showing  the  Whitman 
for  men  and  women,  and  everything 
from  "  Saddle  to  Spur."    Address 

The  Melilbarh  Saddle  Co.,  104  Chambers  St.,  \t\f  York 

Successors  to  The  Whitman  Saddle  Oo. 


Our  Hand  Book  on  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  etc. , 
Bent  free.  Patents  procured  through  Munu  <fe 
Co.,  receive  free  notice  in  the 

SCIEIVTIFIO  Ajmerican 

MUNIST  &  CO-  359  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Office:  625  FSt.,  Waahlngton.D.  C. 
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65-67-69  Nassau  Street 


Ne\»  York 


The  Concise  Standard  Dictionary 

Abridged  from  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dic- 
tionary.    It  contains  the  orthography,  pronunciation, 
and  meaning  of  about  28,<k)o  words.     i6mo,  cloth,  6o 
cents. 
FUNK   &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   Publishers,  New  York 


CHARMING   GLIMPSES   OF  A  FASCINATING    LAND 

XHIINOS    SEEIN 
IN     yVVOROCCO 

By  A.  J.  DAWSOnr 

Author  of  "  Daniel  IVhyte."   "African  Nights'  Enter- 
tainment,"  "  Hidden  Manna,"  etc.,  etc. 

A  bundle  of  fascinating  sketches,  stories,  jottings, 
impressions,  and  tributes  from  Morocco.  The  author 
combines  intimate  knowledge  with  the  skill  to  impart 
and  the  imagination  to  vivify  it.  He  reproduces  the 
Oriental  atmosphere  admirably  in  this  book. 

"  His  vivid  and  realistic  pictures  of  the  Moor  and 
his  country  can  hardly  fail  to  be  largely  read  with  profit 
and  enlightenment  by  all  who  would  know  something 
of  Morocco  as  it  really  is." — Daily  Telegraph. 
8vo,  cloth,  ornamental  cover,  17  full-page  illustrations. 

$2.50  net. 
PUNK  &  WAGNAUS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


FREE 


We  havo  just  published  a  handsome  new 
oircuhir  of  F.  Berkeley  Smith's  trilogy  of 
books  on  Paris  with  many 

Pictures   of  Parisian   Lift 

by  the  author  and  by  famous  French  artists.  It  will  be 
mailed  free  upon  request.  Funk  A  WaRnalls  Companj, 
Publishers.  44-60  East  "iSd  Street.  New  York. 


Per 
Section 


$1.00 


On  Approval,  Freight   Paid 


IT  CROW%  WITH 
VOUII  LIBRARr 
fT  riTS  4I.T   SFACr 


•without 
Door 


*> 


with 
Door 


$1.75 

Sectional 
Bookcase 


I'ronuuuced  the  Hest  by  it«i  Tliousands  of  L'sers 

The  Liundstrom  cn.-)es  nro  made  under  our  own  patents,  in  onr  own 
factory,  and  tho  entire  produotiou  is  sold  direct  to  the  home  and 
ofTice.  That  is  the  reason  wo  can  offer  them  at  such  reasonable 
riricea.  In  purchasinji  a  Lundstrom  Sei-tioiial  Bookcase  you  are  not 
nclpiuK  to  test  o  doubtful  experiment,  but  are  RettiuB  an  article 
which  time  and  experience  havo  proven  a  wonderful  success.  Our 
Hoctional  bookcases  are  the  pro<luctof  yearsof  undivided  attention 
to  this  one  lineof  manufa<"ture.  Kvery  bt>ok  section  has  noii-blnd- 
InKi  disappearing  kIiirr  door  and  is  hit'hlv  finished  in  Solid  («ol«le» 
Oak.  Topsaud  bases,  $1.00  each.  Write  (or  Ulutratad  catUogn*  Ho.  >*&  * 

All  Goods  Bold   Dlivrt  From  Factory  «>nlr 

TbeC.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  CO.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. ,  Mfrs.  ol  Scdlonil  BookcucBand  Filing  CaMiicti 
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I'm  the  club-ladies'  Topic  of  Topics, 
Where  solemn  discussions  are  spent 

In  struggles  as  hot  as  the  tropics, 
Attempting  to  find  what  I  meant, 
(/  Never  Can  Tell  what  I  meant !) 

For  it's  fun  to  make  bosh  of  the  Gospel, 
And  it's  sport  to  make  gospel  of  Bosh, 
While  divorc6es  hurrah 
,For  the  Sayings  of  Pshaw 
And  hfs  sub-psychological  Josh. 

-Prom'-' At  the  Sign  of  the  Dollar"  (Fox  &  DufEeld). 


Wardens  of  the  Wave. 

By  Alfred  Austin. 

[Written  for  the  Trafalgar  Centennial,  and  published 
simultaneously  in  the  London  Times  and  New  York 
Times.    Copyright,  1905.] 

Not  to  exult  in  braggart  vein 

Over  our  gallant  foes, 
Nor  boast  of  victories  on  the  main 

Which  Heaven  alone  bestows. 
Vainglorious  clarion,  clamorous  drum. 

For  which  the  vulgar  crave — 
Not  these,  not  any  such  become 

The  wardens  of  the  wave. 

No,  but  when  slumbering  war-hounds  wake 

To  one's  last  gasp  of  breath, 
Face  combat  for  one's  country's  sake 

With  male  disdain  of  death. 
'Twas  thus  did  Nelson  live,  did  die. 

Far  from  his  land  and  home. 
Making  his  roof  of  storm-swept  sky. 

His  pillow  of  the  foam. 

And,  if  to-day  our  race  recall 

His  last  triumphant  doom. 
Place  wreaths  on  his  unfading  pall 

And  flowers  about   his  tomb, 
'Tis  to  remind  us  still  to  keep 

Aggression's  lust  in  awe. 
And  with  dominion  of  the  deep 

Guard  freedom,  peace,  and  law. 

Nor  yet  alone  upon  the  waves 

That  sentinel  our  shore, 
Service  that  disciplines,  not  enslaves. 

Should  rule  us  as  of  yore  ; 
So  that  our  island  citadel 

May  tranquilly  respond. 
With  the  clear  signal,  All  is  well. 

To  every  sea  beyond. 


PERSONAL. 

One  on  Andrew  Carnegie.— The  story  is  told  in 
ttie  Springfield  Republican  that  Andrew  Carneg^ie 
asked  a  young  man  who  was  about  to  become  a  stu- 
dent at  Jena  to  get  for  him  an  autograph  of  Professor 
Haeckel.  When  it  arrived  it  read  thus :  "  Ernest 
Haeckel  gratefully  acknowledges  the  receipt  from 
Andrew  Carnegie  of  a  Zumpt  microscope  for  the  bio- 
logical laboratory  of  the  Jena  University."  Mr.  Car- 
negie made  good,  admiring  the  scientist  more,  than 
ever. 


Descendants   of    Napoleon's    Marshals    Ask 

Aid.  —  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Bonaparte,  grand- 
nephew  of  Napoleon  I.,  is  constantly  receiving  re- 
quests for  aid  from  the  descendants  of  Napoleon's 
marshals.    Says  a  despatch  to  the  New  York  Times: 

"  Hardly  a  day  passes  that  he  does  not  receive  a 
letter  from  France  informing  him  that  the  writer  is  a 
descendant  of  one  of  Napoleon's  marshals ;  that  he 
has  read  in  the  Paris  papers  of  Mr.  Bonaparte's  great 
fame  and  consequence  in  America,  and  that  he  knows 
tfiat  nothing  will  please  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
more  than  to  extend  a  little  financial  assistance  for 
the  sake  of  old  times  at  Marengo  and  Austerlitz. 

"  Most  of  these  appeals  come  from  descendants  of 
Marshal   Ney.    The  Secretary  is  fast  becoming  con- 
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THETARKIN  IDEA  SAVES  m5nE\^ 

HOMES  FURNISHED  WITHOUT  CQH 

Buying  from  the  retailer  is  too  expensive ;  he  cannot  afford  to  give  a 
$20.00  retail  value  for  $10.00 — we  do.     In  purchasing  from  us,  the  manufacturers, 
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$10.00    Reciinins    Chair    Pree. 

Larkin  Premiums  number  nearly  900  and  all  are  of  thorough  workmanship.  A  family 
I  can  use  a  $10.00  assortment  of  Larkin  Products  every  few  weeks  and  the 
home  may  be  furnished  comfortably  and  elegantly  with  the  saving. 

THREE  MILLION  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS 

^re  the  result  of  thirty  years'  fair  and  liberal  dealings.    The  high 
quality  of   Larkin  Products  and  Premiums   has 
made  them  a  standard  of  excellence. 
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Trial ;  money  refunded  if  dissatisfied. 
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and  Larkin   Product  Booklet 
— we  have  more  of  interest  to 
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Moderate  Smoking  Not  Only  Safe  But  Beneficial. 
Aids  Digestion.     Prolongs  Life. 
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PIPE     THE  A-C  PIPE  CO.,  807  Times  Building,  New  York 

»50.00  Prize.    See  ''Literary  Digest,'^  October  21,  lOO.?,  p.  505 


Your  dentist  is  intelligent,  and  he  is  my  best  friend. 

Sold  Only  In  a  Yellow  Box— for  your  protection.    Curved  handle  and  fate  lo  lit  the  mouth.    Bristles 
in  irregular  tnfts— cleans  between  the  teeth.    Hole  in  handle  and  hook  to  hold  it. 

This  means  much  to  cleanly  per- 


booklet 


Adults' 36c.  ■ 
Youths'  25c      Children's  26c. 
Ry  mail  or  at  dealers.    Senri  for  our  free 
•Tooth  Truths. "    FLORENCE  MFG.  CO. ,    14  Pine  St. ,  Florence,  I 
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vinccU  that  Ncy  was  the  onam:u  :inti-r.ice  suicide 
apostle  of  France,  so  great  is  their  number.  Eacii  of 
these  letters  reminds  tlie  Secretary  of  his  granduncle  i 
styled  Ney  '  the  bravest  of  the  brave,' and  recalls  the 
fact  that,  on  the  return  from  Elba,  Key,  when  sent 
against  Napoleon,  turned  his  arms  over  to  the  Em- 
ppror.  They  point  out  that  this  service  was  of  ines- 
timable value  to  Napoleon  and  delicately  suggest  that 
his  grandnephew  may  feel  like  liquidating  a  part  of 
the  debt. 

"One  of  the  letters  comes  from  a  Ney  who  has 
served  in  the  French  army.  He  encloses  a  brilliantly 
colored  portrait  of  himself,  illustrious  in  baggy  trousers 
of  a  bright  red  hue." 


Tools    ®,   Hardware 


HU  Client  Won  the  Case.— The  late  Charles  P. 
Thompson,  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court,  at 
one  time  in  his  practise  had  a  client  named  Michael 
Dougherty,  who  had  been  arrested  for  the  illegal  sale 
of  liquor,  but  the  police  had  no  evidence  e.xcept  one 
pint  of  whisky,  which  they  found  in  his  alleged  kitchen 
bar-room.  The  Boston  Herald,  in  relating  this  story, 
continues : 

"  In  the  Sup>erior  Court  this  evidence  was  produced 
and  a  somewhat  vivid  claim  made  oi prima-facie  evi- 
dence of  guilt  by  the  prosecuting  attorney.  During 
all  this  time  Mr.  Thompson  was  silent.  When  his 
turn  c.ime  for  the  defense  he  arose  and  said  : 

"  '  Michael  Dougherty,  take  the  stand.'  And  '  Mike,' 
with  big  red  nose,  unshaven  face,  bleared  eyes,  and  a 
general  appearance  of  dilapidation  and  dejection,  took 
the  stand. 

"'  Michael  Dougherty,  look  upon  the  jury.  Gentle- 
men of  tlie  jury,  look  on  Michael  Dougiierty,'  said 
Mr.  Thompson.  All  complied.  Mr.  Thompson  him- 
self silently  and  steadily  gazing  at '  Mike'  for  a  mo- 
ment, slowly  and  with  solemnity  turned  to  the  jury 
and  said :  '  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  do  you  mean  to  say 
to  this  Court  and  to  me  tliat  you  honestly  and  truly 
believe  that  Michael  Dougherty,  if  he  had  a  pint  of 
whisky,  would  sell  it  ? ' 

"  It  is  needless  to  say  '  Mike  '  was  acquitted." 


UooHevelt  and  Mrs.  JackKon. — One  of  the  chief 
features  of  the  President's  visit  to  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
was  his  meeting  with  Mrs.  T.  J.  Jackson,  widow  of 
General  "Stonewall"  Jackson.  Mrs.  Jackson  lives 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  station,  and  when  the 
train  pulled  in  she  was  present  as  the  head  of  the 
committee  of  women  appointed  by  Mayor  McNinch 
to  receive  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  When  the  President  was 
introduced,  he  took  her  hand  and  said  : 

"'  Mrs.  Jackson,  you  do  not  know  how  glad  I  am  to 
meet  you.  What,  the  widow  of  the  great  Stonewall 
Jackson  !  Why,  it  is  worth  the  whole  trip  down  liere 
to  have  a  chance  to  shake  your  liand  !' 

"  He  referred  to  her  grandson,  Jackson  Christian, 
whom  he  appointed  to  a  cadetship  at  West  Point. 

"'  He  is  a  mighty  fine  fellow,  Mrs.  Jackson,  a  mighty 
fine  fellow,  by  Jove  ! '  he  exclaimed  eiitluisiastically. 

"  The  Citizens'  Committee  stood  in  waiting  while  he 
escorted  Mrs.  Jackson  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  intro- 
duced her. 

'■  While  the  President  was  sjjeaking  in  the  park 
Mrs.  Jackson  entertained  Mrs.  Roosevelt  at  her  home, 
aided  by  a  hundred  women.  After  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
had  returned  to  the  car  she  sent  a  handsome  bouquet 
of  American  IJeauty  roses  and  a  note  to  Mrs.  Jack- 
son." 


Of 
Quality 


Combination    Bench    and 
Tool  Cabinet 

A  SOLID    OAK,    Ijrasstrimmed,    highlv  finished 
cabinet,  with  work-bench  and  vise,  and  9;  of  the 
finest  quality  standard  carpenters'  tools. 

Complete,  as  illus-  «iil  C  ."t    i\t\ 
trated  above, *^^»y»\f\j 

We  make  also  the  following  Outfits  in 
polished  oak,  brass-trimmed  Wall  Cabi- 
nets shaped  like  a  suit  case,  but  larger, 
with  same  grade  of  tools  as  above  : 

No.  51,  14  Tools  .  .  $5.00 

No.  52,  24     "      .  .  JO.OO 

No.  53,  36     "      .  .  J  5.00 

No.  54,  40     "      .  .  20.00 

Our  prices  are/,  o.  b.  New  York,  giving 
the  best  tools  made  (instead  0/  cheap  tools, 
and  paying  the  freight) . 

Special  Tool  Outfit  Catalogue  No.  1744 
illustrates  and  describes  all  five  outfits. 
Send  for  copy. 

Our  lines  Include  Builders',  Cabinet  and  Piano  Hardware,  Bolts,  Screws,  Nuts  and  Fac- 
tory Supplies,  and  all  kinds  of  Small  Tool.s  for  Wood  and  Metal  Worker*  (also  Benches  and 
Tools  for  Manual  Training) .     We  deal  with  consumers  direct  and  invite  correspondence. 

We  issue  many  Special  Catalogues,  among  which  are  the  following  : 

\o.  174.'),  M'ood-Carrcfs'  Tools      |       No.  1746,  Clay  Modeling  and  Plaster  Carving  Tools 

No.  1747,  Venetian  Iron  and  Tools 

No.  1770,  "  Tourist"  AntoUit 

Tlio  "Tourist '' .\nJoklt  i.- muile  up  of  the  very  best 
selm  Ifii  tools  iiljtaiii^ilile  ^in<l  i*  tlie  IiibIi>-sI  type  of  repairing  out- 
lit  for  road  use.  The  ••Tourist  '  ih  espenaily  arr.ingeit  with 
referenee  to  its  quality  and  utility  and  embodies  every  possible 
permaneiil  and  eiuergeni-y  value  that  can  be  included  in  a  kit  of 
tins  bize. 


Hammacher,  Schlemmer  &  Co. 

Hardware,  Tools,  Supplies  and  Piaao  Matenals. 
New  York,  Since  1848. 

4th  Ave.  and  13th  St.,  Block  South  of  Union  Square. 
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Now  is  tlie  time  to  fix 
these    facts    on   your 
niiiul:  The  Peck- Williaiiison 
l')iderfced    Furnace     will 
perfectly  heat  your  home  at 
54  to  J%  of  your  present   cost 
fuel — it  will  save  half  the 


fi 


or 


UNDERFEED 

FURNACE 


lahoi — it  will  do  away  with  rt/Zfuriiace  troubles. 

lUit  wii.it  actual  users  sa\'  counts  more  than 
any  piiiited  promises  of  ours.  Read,  then,  this  letter  dated 
July  I,  1905,  from  Mr.  E.  H.  Hooper,  Cumberland  Mills,  Maine. 
There's  the  force  oi/acl  in  it. 

"  Vou  inst.ille.l  ,1  Peck  -^\■illi,^mson  I'liticr/irtd  Furnace  in  my  home  during  the  severest 
cold  weather  last  winter.  Ytm  have  more  than  matle  eoo'i  every  daiin.  Kur  convenience, 
economy,  cleanliness,  pure,  healthful,  ilean  heat,  yoij  make  no  hoast  when  you  call  it  the 
fitittous  ^'/r(/,-r/fc,/ furnace.  I  am  so  well  satisfied  it  would  give  nie  pleasure  to  show 
any  one  my  furnace  and  you  can  at  all  times  refer  any  one  to  me." 

The    Underfeed  burns    "ri'.^lit    side    up" — good    results   from  cheapest  co.-\l. 
No  bother,  smoke  or  smell. 

Heatinj;  ])!ans  and  service  of  our  engineer  in  jj  ilepartment,  absolutely  free.  Let  us  send 
you  Free  our  I  'uii^r/ted  lluok  and  facsituile  voluntary  letters  proving  every  claim  we  make. 

THE  PECK-WILLIAMSON  CO. 

304  West  Pifth  St..  -  -  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

I  ifalcrs  are  invite<l  to  write  for  our  very  attractive  proposition. 


XTileiX&r   Supply    for    Country    Homes 

Deliver   water  from   .spring  or  stream   to   house,  stable,  lawn,  storage  tank,  etc.,  by  the 
atitoni»tic  workinj; 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINES 

Alwa\s  iroitip  without  iittmUon.     Uaise  :!'►  Ii*'t  lu-  every  foot  fall.    Sivi  ftWeiencv.     I  argo 

plant  •<  for  ii  ri^atioii,  <'([uipinii^  low  us,  i  Hilrcad  tanks,  elr.    Over  5.000  iii  i.w. 

Catalotrue  aiul  r-^timMtes  \\\  c. 

RIFE    ENGINE    CO.,        .       .       2004  Trinity  Bide,  New  York 
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INSURANCE  companies  have 
always  supposed  that  the 
only  way  they  could  write  policies  was 
by  means  of  canvassing  agents,  so  they 
have  hired  armies  of  door=to-door  men 
who  have  received  enormous  com- 
missions. 

In  addition  to  this  the  companies  have 
maintained  expensive  branch  offices, 
which  have  eaten  up  the  policyholders' 
money.  This  agency  notion  has  been 
a  great  mistake  and  fearfull}  expensive. 
Insurance  is  now  written  pleasantly  and 
cheaply  by  advertising  and  correspond 
dence,  and  the  insurance  public  like  that 
way  much  better  than  the  agency  way. 

The  LIFE-INSURANCE  CLUB  OF  NEW 
YORK  is  the  only  old-line  insurance 
company  employing  this  method.  In- 
cidentally it  is  a  great  success,  full  of 
common  sense  and  just  what  the  people 
demand. 

If  you  want  the  best  insurance  in  the 
best  way  you  ought  to  look  into  this 
matter.  We  will  help  you.  Write  for 
particulars.  They  will  be  sent  by  mail 
only.     We  have  no  agents. 

In  your  first  letter  please  do  not  fail 
to  state : 

Ist.  Your  occupation. 

2d.  The  exact  date  of  your  birth. 

If  you  mention  the  DIGEST  we  will  also  put  you 
down  for  a  FREE  subscription  to  the  LICN Y  DIAL, 
a  bright  little  magazine  published  by  the  Club. 
Address 

Life= Insurance  Club  of  New  York 

(Section  D  3) 

RICHARD    WIQHTMAN,    President 

437  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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EATS  every  other  sled 

because  the  steering 
bar  curves  the  spring 
Steel  runners.  This  steers 
the  sled  without  dragging 
the  foot  or  scraping  the 
runner  sidewise,  so  it  goes 
a  great  deal  faster  and 
much  farther.  Draws  like  any 
other  sled  but  is  lighter  and 
pulls  easier.  Steering  makes  it 
safe  from  accident — saves  its 
cost  by  saving  shoes — prevents 
wet  feet  and  colds.  With  spring 
steel  runners,  pressed  steel  sup- 
ports, second  growth  white  ash  seat  and  frame,  it  is 
light  yet  practicallyindestructible,  and  handsomely 
finished.  It  is  the  only  sled  that  girls  can  properly 
control.  Ask  at  your  dealer's,  and  don't  take 
anything  else.  If  they  don't  keep  it,  let  us  know. 
Model  Sled  FREE 

Our  cardboard  model  sled  will  show  you  fust  how  it 

works   and   give  you  lots  of  fun.     Sent  free  by  mail 

with    illustrated   booklet  giving  full  information 

regarding  sizes  and  prices. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  IIOON,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers 


Send  for  this 


Print  your  own  cards,  circulars,  Ac. 
Press  $5.  Small  newspaper  press  *I». 
Money  saver.  Print  for  others,  big  profits. 
Typesetting  easy,  printed  rules  sent. 
Write  to  makers  tor  cataloB,  presses,  type, 
paper.  <fcc.    THE  PRESS  CO.,  JIERIDEN.  CONN, 


The  Initiation  of  Bacon.— Robert  Bacon,  First 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  former  partner  of  J. 
P.  Morgan,  was  recently  initiated  into  the  Kitchen 
Cabinet  by  President  Roosevelt.  The  other  members 
of  the  Kitchen  Cabinet,  we  are  told  by  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  Vork  World,  are  Gifford 
Pinchot,  Forester  for  the  United  States  ;  James  R. 
Garfield,  Commissioner  of  Corporations ;  Senator 
Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  and  one  or  two  other  close 
personal  friends  of  the  President.  The  correspond- 
ent writes : 

" '  It  rained  pitchforks,  and  the  President  had  a 
reception  to  the  American  Bankers'  Association  on 
hand.  He  got  tired  after  a  time  and  sent  word  to 
Pinchot  and  Bacon  to  come  to  the  White  House  at 
four  o'clock,  'Put  on  some  old  clothes,'  the  Presi- 
dent's message  said,  'for  I  intend  to  initiate  Bacon.' 

"  Bacon  is  rich  and  so  is  Pinchot,  and  the  question 
of  clothes  does  not  bother  them  much.  They  were  at 
the  White  House  at  four  o'clock  in  natty  business 
suits,  patent-leather  shoes,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
They  found  the  President  dressed  in  a  very  old  and 
very  disreputable  suit,  with  a  Rough-Rider  hat  and  a 
pair  of  heavy  shoes.  The  President  looked  at  Bacon 
and  Pinchot,  grinned  and  said  :  '  Come  on  ;  we'll  take 
a  tramp.' 

"  They  went  out  into  the  rain.  The  President  led 
the  way  and  took  his  companions  out  Pennsylvania 
avenue  through  Georgetown  and  down  a  narrow 
street  to  the  bank  of  the  canal.  There  was  a  bridge 
about  a  mile  down  the  canal,  but  none  at  the  point 
where  the  President  stopped. 

"'Oh!  well,'  said  Colonel  Roosevelt,  'it  doesn't 
matter.  Bacon,  you  take  our  watches  and  pocket- 
books,  and  Pinchot  and  I  will  wade  across.  Vou  go 
down  to  that  bridge  yonder  and  meet  us  on  the  other 
side.' 

" '  Not  by  a  darn  sight,'  said  Bacon,  who  was  an 
athlete  himself  when  he  was  in  college.  '  I  came  out 
on  this  walk  with  you  and  I  am  going  where  you  go.' 

"'Bully!'  shouted  the  President.  'Come  on, 
then ! '  He  plunged  into  the  canal,  and  Pinchot  and 
Bacon  followed.  The  water  was  about  3  feet  6  inches 
deep  at  its  deepest  point.  The  three  men  waded 
across,  the  President  leading.  They  were  thoroughly 
wet  from  the  heavy  rain,  so  the  further  ducking  made 
no  difference,  but  when  the  President  got  on  the  other 
side  and  looked  at  the  patent-leather  shoes  and  natty 
business  suits  of  Bacon  and  Pinchot  he  grinned  again. 

"  They  walked  several  miles  on  the  otlier  side  of  the 
canal  and  came  swinging  back  to  the  city  about  six 
o'clock.  The  President  told  Bacon  he  had  been  initi- 
ated and  was  a  full-fledged  member  of  the  Kitchen 
Cabinet.  Bacon  is  now  open  to  all  sorts  of  invita- 
tions from  the  President  for  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

"  When  Pinchot  got  home  he  was  met  at  the  door 
by  the  ancient  negro  mammy  who  has  been  in  his 
family  for  years,  and  who  was  Pinchot's  nurse.  '  Well, 
Massa  Gif,'  said  the  mammy,  holding  up  her  hands  in 
horror, '  you  suhtainly  am  a  sight,  You'se  bin  out  wif 
dat  President  ag'in,' " 


Dr.  Barnardo'g  Experiences.  —  Dr.  Thomas 
John  Barnardo,  the  founder  and  director  of  many 
philanthropic  institutions  in  London,  who  died  on 
September  20,  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  seamy  side  of 
life  and  had  many  curious  experiences  to  relate. 
Here  are  some  taken  from  the  Westviinster  Gazette 
(London): 

"  To  some  one  who  once  asked  if  he  could  '  hire  in- 
fants '  or  '  borrow  infants,'  he  replied, '  Yes  ;  and  buy 
them,  too.' 

" '  I  know  of  several  lodging-houses  where  I  could 
hire  a  baby  from  fourpence  to  a  shilling  a  day.  The 
prettier  the  child  is,  the  better  ;  should  it  happen  to  be 
a  cripple,  or  possessing  particularly  thin  arms  and 
face,  it  is  always  worth  a  shilling.  Littlq  girls  always 
demand  a  higher  price  than  boys.  I  knew  of  one  wom- 
an —  her  supposed  husband  sells  chickweed  and 
groundsel— who  has  carried  a  baby  exactly  the  same 
size  for  the  last  nine  or  ten  years  ! ' 

"  Dr.  Barnardo  added  that  he  himself  had  in  days 
gone  by  bought  children  in  order  to  rescue  them.  Such 
a  step  has  not  been  needful  of   late  years,  owing  to 
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Securing  Your  Future 
In  a  New  Way 

One  of  the  most  prominent 
banks  in  America — The 
Colonial  Trust 


Com 


pany, 


of 


Pittsburgh,   Pa.,   is   offering    a 


unique  way  to  provide  a  fund 
for  business  or  other  use,  avail- 
able   in    five,    ten,    fifteen    or 
twenty  years'  time. 
THE  COLONIAL  ENDOWMENT  CONTRACT 

agrees  to   pay  $i,coo — or  any  amount,  in  even 


thousands — upon  payment  of  $34.20  per   thou- 


sand, annuallv,  for  20  years.     Or  you  can  get  a 


5.  10.  or  15  year  contract.     When  you  make  the 


first  payment,  the  contract  is  delivered  to  you. 

You  can  withdraw  your 
money  at  any  time,  by 
giving  proper  notice — or 
your  heirs  can  get  it  at 
once  should  you  die  before 
payment  is  completed  ;  or 
they  may  continue  pay- 
ments and  collect  the  full 
face  value  of  the  contract 
at  maturity. 

Each  year,  the  with- 
drawal value  of  your  ac- 
crued payments  is  greater. 
Our  booklet  A  gives  the 
exact  figures. 

The  Colonial  Endow- 
ment Contract  is  a  sure 
and  safe  way  to  provide 
for  your  own  future;  for 
your  cliildren's  education 

— or  for  any  specific  pur- 
pose. The  annual  pay- 
ments are  easy  to  meet 
and  give  you  an  incentive 
to  save  a  definite  sum  for 
a  definite  use — which  is  a 

great  improvement   over 

the  ordinary  savings  bank 

account. 
Compare  — The  Colonial 

Endowment  Contract  al<en 
together  with  a  TERM  life  Insurance  policy  n  a  good  company 
To — an  Endowment  Life  Insurance  Policy  in  the  following 
particulars :  Ist,  Amount  of  your  annual  payments  and  your 
total  payment.  2d,  Cash  surrender  value.  3d,  Death  benefits. 
4th,  Your  guarantee. 

THE  COLONIAL  ACCUiHULATION  ENDOWMENT  CONTRACT 

is  a  plan  to  provide  a  fund  of  Sl.Wf.  i>.'>.ofio  or  8100.000  in 
h.  10.  \h  "r  20  Ypars,  by  paying  ncertHJnsum  down,  iiicush,  and 
l.-.n  iiiu-^  it  lo  Hiiuniulate  for  the  period  chosen.  For  instance : 
If  .Mill  uMiit  Sl.oiiu-to  be  paid  for  in  20  ypars— then  pay 
.'8!."iOi..')f>  ca^li  to  the  Colonial  Trust  Cnmpany.    You  will  inime- 


The  Colonial  Trust  Company 
Building 


iliHttly  ifccive  a  contract  for  Sl.oOO,  due  in  20  years.  When 
the  tiitie  limit  expires,  you  will  receive  the  Sl,Oi)0,in  cash,  as 
agreed. 

These  methods  of  obtaining  funds  are  of  especial  interest 
to  all  ela5<ges  of   people — from  the  laborer  to  tlie   millionaire. 


Nobody  knows  how  soon  accident  or  misfortune  may  make 
the  pos-se-^sion  of  ready  money  imperative.  The  thrifty  and 
tlie  provident  will  buy  a  Colonial  Endowment  Contrnef  or  a 

Colonial    Aoeumnlation  Endowment   Contr.ict- and  r- st  easy 


as  to  the  future. 


Si.fl  t> 


if  money  thus  Invested  Is  assured  by  the  fact  that 


evei-y  dollar  paid  for  the  Colonial  Endowment  or  Apeumula- 
tion  p^ndownient  Contracts  iw  .secured  by  approved  securities 
of  known  value,  kept  separate  from  the  other  assets  of  this 
I  'ompany.  A  further  guarantee  lies  in  the  great  strength  of 
the  I  oloiiial  Trust  Company,  whose  total  resoiiices  amount  to 
$>ii.0ci0.000.0i).  The  officials  and  trustees  of  the  Company  in- 
clude many  of  Pittsburgh's  most  conservative  and  respected 
citizens,  representing  almost  every  line  of  trade  for  which 
the  Iron  City  is  noted. 
For  full  information  kindl.y  cut  off  and  mail  tiie  coupon  herewith. 

TttEgL^/^IALlRUST&MPA/^Y 

J17  FOUSTM   AVE  —  314  -316  DIAMOND  SI  • 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


(Tear  off  or  clip  along  the  dotted  line.) 

COUPON 

THE  COLONIAL  TRUST  COMPANY. 
Dept.  A  40.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Gentlemen  :  Please  send  me  booklet  A,  about  the  Co- 
lonial Endowment  Contracts. 


Name  . 


State. 
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CATALOGUE  FREE 

Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue  containing 
everything  in  the  Woman's  Wear,  mailed 
FREE.     Write  for  it  to-day. 
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Our    sjufial 
price. 
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No. 
19x210 
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tiHiKlMonie     c  <ni  t    Is 

iMi.iu-  ■•!  ili.it  sly 
ii.-li.  d\iial)le  cloth 
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;^llii.  Coat  is  cut  col- 
1  ItbS  stylo  and  is 
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ami  cuffs  Willi  stitch- 
vet.  Four  wide 
h'  oailcloihs' raps  run 
the  full  leiiKlh  of  the 
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I  r  o  11 1  .  These  are 
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K.viut;  lo  the  (rar 
ineiits  an  exiiui.-ite 
and  stjdsti  appearance.  Tuat  cciiies  in  blacl;  only.  Sizes 
'S'i  to  It  hnst  ine.'iv\iii-.  If  ymi  want  to  wear  the  most  stylish, 
tttunnlni;  coat  in  yoiirci.y,  oi'derthis  special  bargain  ln-rnre 
our  stock  U  exhausted.    Price 9U.  7  5 
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changes  in  the  law,  which  enabled  him  to  get  posses- 
sion of  such  children  by  better  methods. 

"  Sometimes  Dr.  Barnardo  received  offers  of  large 
sums  of  money  from  persons  who  were  desirous  of  his 
receiving  their  children  into  his  homes  without  ask- 
ing any  questions. 

'■ '  .\  lady  on  one  occasion  came  to  Stepney  in  hc-r 
can  irtge.  A  child  was  in  it.  I  granted  her  an  inter- 
view, and  she  l.Tid  down  five;i^ioo  notes,  saying  they 
were  mine  if  I  would  take  the  child  and  ask  no  ques- 
tions. I  did  not  take  the  child.  Again,  a  well-known 
jjeer  of  the  realm  once  sent  his  footman  here  witli  ;Cioo, 
asking  me  to  take  the  footman's  son.  No.  The  foot- 
man could  support  his  child.  Gold  and  silver  will 
never  oi^en  my  doors  unless  there  is  real  destitution.' 

■■ '  It  is  for  tlie  homeless,'  said  tlie  doctor, '  the  actu- 
ally destitute,  that  we  open  outdoors  day  and  night, 
without  money  and  without  price.'  " 

Having  Fuii  with  Opie  Kead. — Members  of 
the  New  York  Press  Club  had  great  sport  recently  at 
tlie  expense  of  Opie  Read  and  a  few  other  members  of 
tlie  Chicago  Press  Club,  who,  after  a  visit  to  tlie 
President,  came  to  New  York.  According  to  the  New 
York  Times,  the  plot  was  hatched  by  Robert  \Y. 
Watchorn,  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration. 

"  \Vhen  tlie  visitors  went  over  to  Ellis  Island  they 
were  pounced  upon  by  the  Government  inspectors  and 
luistled  into  the  examination-room,  where  the  desk 
inspectors  proceeded  to  catechise  them  on  the  amount 
of  money  they  carried,  their  age,  place  of  birth,  occu- 
pation or  trade,  criminal  antecedents,  etc. 

"  Opie  Read  confessed  to  the  actual-  possession  of 
seven  cents  and  to  nominal  assets  of  $10  lent  by  him 
to  one  of  his  hosts  of  the  New  York  Press  Club.  He 
liad  no  friends  in  this  country,  he  averred,  and  no 
profession  or  trade.  He  declared  that  he  was  a  pliil- 
osopher,  but  on  being  shown  that  philosophers  came 
under  the  head  of  anarchists  and  were  barred,  he 
changed  this  to  therapeutist,  which  the  inspectors 
could  not  class. 

"'Were  you  ever  out  of  the  United  States?'  Mr. 
Read  was  asked. 

"  '  Yes,  sir;  in  1S61,'  he  replied.  '  When  Tennessee 
left  the  Union  I  went  out  with  her.' 

"  Mr.  Read  was  given  ten  minutes  to  furnish  a 
bondsman  who  would  put  up  $7  as  a  guaranty  that  he 
would  not  become  a  public  charge,  but  he  could  not  do 
so.  At  length  he  was  led  with  the  rest  to  a  table, 
where  an  elaborate  luncheon  was  spread,  and  all  was 
forgiven." 


t.M.OSIRANPfR.599  North  imtrlcH  BWi..  Ptliladi, 


The  Rise   of  John    A.  McCall John  McCall, 

President  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company, 
which  has  been  the  center  of  startling  revelations  of 
the  insurance  investigating  committee  in  New  York, 
was  given  his  first  lift  on  the  road  to  his  present  high 
position  through  the  friendship  of  certain  politicians 
in  liis  home  town  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  was  brouglit 
up  breathing  the  air  of  politics,  says  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  for  his  father  was  the  Democratic 
leader  of  the  ward.  After  serving  a  short  time  as 
butcher's  clerk,  and  taking  a  course  in  a  business 
school,  the  friendship  oi'  politicians  obtained  him  a 
place  in  the  Albany  assorting  hotise  for  State  cur- 
rency, and  later,  when  he  was  twentx-one,  in  the  State 
Insurance  Department.  There  began  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  business  which  he  has  since  followed. 
His  salary  at  twenty-one  was  >9oo,  and  now,  at  fifty- 
six,  it  is  J  100,000.     The  Post  says  fiirtiier: 

"When  Alton  B.  Parker  spoke  of  John  A.  McCall 
as  one  having  no  jxilitics  except  business,  it  was 
recognized  that  Mr.  Parker  w.-is  familiar  with  the 
man. 

"  McCall's  first  appointment  came  tlirough  the 
Democratic  organization.  Wlieii  a  Republican  ad- 
niinistr;ition  i  ame  in,  he  induced  Kejiiiblicans  to  pre- 
serve him  in  his  place  in  the  Insurance  Department. 


For  Shakespeare's  Seven  Ages 

is  a  boon  to  the  aged,  the  infant,  and  the  in- 
valid. A  delicious,  invigorating  food-drink, 
nutritious  and  easily  digested,  that  agrees 
with  the  weakest  stomach.  More  wholesome 
thin  tea,  coffee  or  cocoa.  It  not  only  stimu- 
lates, but  also  strengthens  and  invigorates. 

Pure,  rich  milk,  combined  with  the  nutri- 
tive elements  of  carefully  selected  malted 
grains. 

In  powder  form,  it  makes  a  delicious  table 
drink  in  a  moment  by  simply  stirring  in  water. 
The  Lunch  Tablets  are  a  convenient,  quick 
lunch  for  busy  people,  and  a  pleasant,  whole- 
some confection  for  children. 

-At  all  druggists.  Sample,  vest  pocket  lunch 
ca-ic,  also  booklet,  giving  valuable  recipes, 
sent  free,  if  mentioned. 


Ask   for    HORLICK'S;  others 
are   imitations. 

Horlick's  Food  Company, 

Racine,  W^is.,  U.  S.  A. 

London,  Montreal, 


England, 


Canada. 


For  a  Gift 

the  Anniversary  Clock 
IS  the  ideal  remem- 
brance for  the  Anni- 
versary day — it  is  a  rare 
giftthat  wiljlasta  life- 
time, combining  both 
beauty  and  utility.  For 
your  next  anniversary 
gift,  order  one  of  our 
handsome 

400  Day 
Clo  cks 


and  you  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowlnj;  yo 
eift  win  he  priced   a   lifetime.    Price  $15.60  expre 


,'our 
pill  will  [le  pri/ro    a    iiicoinc.    iriic   »!.».«"  s;.<press 
prrvaid    In   the  I'.  S,     Write  us  today  and  we  will 
send  you  our  booklet   "Anniversary  Time." 
Andcrton  A-  Son.   Dcpt.  F,    Day  ton,  »»hlo. 


GIFTS 


25cls.  to  $25,000.  Sa 


r  catalogtio  (Ront  free)  shows  over  6000  new  and  beautiful 

ifts    In    diamonds,    watches,    silverwares,  jewelry,    china, 

glass,  etc.    Invaluable  when  buying  holiday,  birthday  or  wedding  gifts.    Goods  sent 

on  ai)i.r.>val.  Address: 

MERMOD,  JACCARD  &  KING,  401  B-way,  St.  Louis-400  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 
Readers  of  TUK  Literary  I>iokst  are  asked  to  mentlou  the  publication  when  writinjj  to  uUvertlsers. 
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Thus  he  served  under  three  different  Republican 
heads  of  the  office  till  Grover  Cleveland,  a  Democrat, 
became  governor.  Wood  and  Urady  and  Hamilton 
got  Daniel  S.  Laniont  to  ask  tlie  Governor  to  elevate 
McCall  to  be  chief  of  the  department.  As  soon  as 
Hill  began  to  quarrel  with  Cleveland,  McCall  sided 
with  Hill,  along  with  the  Albany  lobby  ring  Wood, 
McCabe,  Hamilton,  and  the  rest.  Hill, as  Lieutenant- 
governor,  succeeded  to  the  governorship  when  Cleve- 
land resigned  to  take  the  presidency,  and  kept  McCall 
in  place  till  iSS6.  Tlie  Equitable  offered  McCall  the 
position  of  comptroller  at  $15,000  a  year,  and  he  ac- 
cepted. This  is  the  position  held  by  Tiiomas  D. 
Jordan  ;  part  of  its  duties  relate  to  legislators  and  the 
handling  of  politicians. 

"  McCall  knew  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  Albany  by 
this  time.  Tiiose  old  friends  of  liis.  Wood  and  Ham- 
ilton, and  the  men  on  committees  whom  lie  had  known 
for  years,  assisted  liim  witli  tlieir  statesmanship,  and 
he  seemed  so  capable  that  when  President  Beers  was 
forced  out  of  the  New  York  Life  by  exposure  of  de- 
moralization in  its  methods,  McCall  was  selected  for 
the  vacancy.  Heads  of  other  great  companies,  who 
had  in  a  way  inherited  their  offices,  came  to  rely  upon 
him  in  matters  of  'legislation  and  ta.xation,'  and  it 
was  through  his  advice,  about  1S95,  that  his  friend 
'Andy'  Hamilton  was  appointed  counsel, the  Mutual, 
the  Equitable,  and  tlie  New  York  Life  sharing  the 
expense.  'One  for  all  and  all  for  one'  became  the 
lobbying  motto,  and  Hamilton  made  no  accountings 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  he  has  received  in  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years." 


The  Sultan's  Fear  <»f  Ueatli.— The  fear  of  a 
violent  death  has  led  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  to  adopt 
some  peculiar  press  laws.  Nowhere  is  the  censorship 
of  the  press  more  severe  than  at  Constantinople, 
writes  the  Marquise  de  Fontenoy  in  the  New  York 
Tribune,  and  he  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Not  one  of  the  local  papers  was  permitted  to  make 
any  reference  to  the  recent  attempt  on  the  life  of  the 
Sultan.  The  latter  will  not  even  allow  the  word 
'anarchist '  or 'socialist '  to  be  used  in  any  Stamboul 
newspaper.  The  words  '  pest,'  '  plague,'  and  '  cholera  ' 
are  equally  barred,  the  people  succumbing  to  one  of 
these  maladies  being  invariably  described  as  having 
fallen  victims  to  '  an  unknown  disease.' 

"Another  rule  insisted  upon  by  the  Sultan  is  that 
as  far  as  the  press  is  concerned  every  royal  personage 
or  monarch's  death  should  be  described  as  having  been 
due  to  'natural  causes.'  Tlius  when  King  Humbert 
was  assassinated,  the  tragedy  was  described  as  fol- 
lows :  '  The  King  sank  back  dying  in  his  carriage 
while  acknowledging  the  enthusiastic  and  loyal  salu- 
tations of  his  subjects.'  No  mention  was  made  of  the 
cause  of  his  death.  And  when  the  late  Shah  was 
killed  by  a  fanatic  Babist,  the  Stamboul  press  recorded 
this  event  as  follows:  'Toward  noon  the  Shah  felt 
himself  somewhat  indisposed.  In  the  evening  his 
corpse  was  brought  back  to  the  city.' 

"  When  the  fact  is  recalled  that  with  the  solitary  ex- 
ception of  the  late  e.x-Sultan  Murad,  every  one  of 
Abdul  Hamid's  predecessors  on  the  throne  has  died 
a  violent  death,  the  reason  for  these  peculiar  press 
laws  instituted  by  the  Padishah  will  be  appreciated." 


MORE   OR   LESS    PUNGENT. 

The  Geography  I,es8on.  —  A  teacher  in  one  of 
our  public  schools  was  having  a  lesson  upon  latitude 
and  its  effect  upon  climate. 

"Now,  who  can  tell  me,"  she  inquired,  "why  it 
grows  colder  as  we  travel  toward  tlie  north  ? "  A 
youngster  cried  out,  "  It's  because  you  get  further 
away  from  the  cre-aXor."— Philadelphia  Ledger. 


Infant  Amenities.— Pretty  Teacher  in  Pub- 
lic School  (to  pupil)  :  "  What  are  you  laughing  at, 
Johnny  Billings -not  at  me  !" 
Johnny  Billings:  "  Oh,  no,  ma'am." 
Pretty  Teacher  :  "  Then  wliat  else  in  school  is 
there  to  laugh  at  ?  "—New  York  Press, 


"Why  He  Changed  Faith.— A  Southerner  was 
telling  of  an  old  colored  man  in  the  neighborhood  who 
first  joined  the  Episcopal  Church,  then  the  Methodist, 
and  next  the  Baptist,  where  he  remained.  Questioned 
as  to  the  reason  for  his  church  travels  he  responded : 

"Well,  suh,  hit's  this  way:    De  'Piscopals  is  gem- 
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To  Prevent  Accidents  and 
"Breakdowns." 


A  CHAIN  is  only  as  strong  as  its  weakest 
link." 
The  Car  that  "breaks  down"  on  the 
road  usually  does  so  because  of  some  weak 
spot  in  its  material  or  construction  which 
has  been  untested  and  unnoticed  by  the 
manufacturer. 

Even  the  best  steel  may  have  a  flaw  con- 
cealed in  the  heart  of  it  where  the  eye  o£  an 
expert  could  not  detect  it. 

The  good  intentions  of  the  Maker  may 
thus  be  defeated,  if  he  trusts  to  the  eye  only 
in  selecting:  materials. 

The  Car  may  be  disabled,  without  warn- 
ing:, because  of  that  hidden  flaw,  no  matter 
how  perfect  the  rest  of  its  construction. 

IVe  don't  trust  Human  Life  to  the  word 
of  a  Steel  Manufacturer,  no  matter  how 
honest  he  be. 

That's  why  we  installed  a  powerful  ma' 
chine  that  absolutely  tests  the  strength  and 
soundness  of  each  piece  of  metal  as  accurately 
as  a  scale  tests  weights. 

All  metal  used  in  the  Axles,  Frames. 
Crank-shafts  and  Connecting-rods  of  Model 
K  Wintons  has  been  testedhefore  acceptance, 
on  this  mighty  machine,  for  strength  and 
soundness. 

No  shipment  of  metal  has  been  passed 
into  stock  which  did  not  withstand  twice  the 
strain  expected  of  it  under  the  most  critical 
conditions  of  road  use. 

That  is  practical  Insurance  against  acci- 
dents and  "breakdowns."  And  it  is  a  Win- 
ton  feature  of  tremendous  importance  to 
future  purchasers  of  Motor  Cars. 


Think  it  over,  and  weigh  it  when  consid- 
ering Safety,  Reliability,  and  Economy  on 
Repairs. 

The  Winton  Model  K  has: 

—A  4-cylinder,  Vertical  Motor,  the  most 
accessible  ever  made. 

—Thirty  Horse-Power  or  better. 

—Thirty-four  inch  tires,  on  12-syoke  wood 
artillery  wheels. 

—The  New  Precision  Oiler,  which  me- 
chanically, and  infallibly,  drives  the  oil  to 
each  friction  part,  even  though  frozen  to  the 
consistency  of  butter. 

—Winton  Twin-springs  that  adapt  them- 
selves automatically  to  light  or  heavy  loads, 
on  any  kind  of  road. 

—New  Automatic  Compensating  Carbu- 
retor. 

—Infallible  Jump  Spark  Ignition.  Roller 
Contact  Commutator  with  hardened  tool 
steel  contacts. 

—This  Winton  Ignition  System  starts 
the  Motor  running  from  driver's  seat,  with- 
out "cranking." 

—All  Cylinders,  Pistons,  Piston-rings. 
Crank-shafts,  Valves,  Universal  couplings, 
and  Transmission  Shafts  are  ground  to  a 
perfect  fitting,  anti-friction  surface  on  the 
new  Winton  Model  K. 

Luxurious  Tonneau,  and  superb  Uphol- 
stering, with  new  wrinkles  for  comfort  and 
convenience  added. 

Price  S2500,  and  only  one  type  built  this 
season  —  the  finest  we  know  how  to  build 
through  concei^trated  effort  and  ample  facil- 
ities. 

On  comparison  you'll  find  it  a  S3. 500  Car 
for  S2,500.     Write  for  our  new  Auto  Book. 
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Motor  Carriage  Co, 

Dept.  Q. 

Cleveland,  O. 


Cyclopedia 

DRAWING 

New,  enlarged  edition. 

TWO   VOLUMES 
Boatid  in  Half  Lcnther,  1200  pages, 
(Bize  8:.I0  ius.)    fully    indexed;    I'OO 
illustrations,  plates,  engravings,  etc. 


FREE 


FOR  EXAM- 
INATION 


Both  bonks  sent  on  five  days  ap- 
proviil,  express jirepaid.  H  If  satis- 
fiictory  send  $1  and  *1  per  month 
for  six  mrnths.  Otherwise,  notify 
us  and  vfe'll  transfer  the  books  ab- 
solutely frfo.  Oiish  with  order  *G.60. 
Money  "refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 

BRIEF  LIST  OF   SUBJECTS 
Freehand  Drawing 
Merhnniral  Drawing 
Shades  and  Shadows 
Kendering  in  Pen  and  Ink 
Perspertive  Drawing 
Arrhitcrtural  Drawing 
Eendcrins  in  Wash  and  Color 
■Water  Color  Hints  for  Draftsmen 
Working  Drawings 
Machine  Deeirn 
Sheet  Metal  Pattern  Drafting 
Tinsmithing 
Practical  Problems  in  Mensuration 

American  School  of  Correspondence 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mention  Literary  Digest 


25  Cents. . 

Will  crow  111  theboase  ; 
►  or  out  of  doors. 

Hyacintlu.         Tulips, 

Crocus,  Fuchsias, 

Oxalis,  Jonquils, 

Daffodils,   Dewey  Lily, 

Tuberoses,     Gladiolus, 

Chinese  Lily,    BeRonia. 

Qloxinia,    "Lilies  of  the 

Valley — all  postpaid,  25c.  in  stamps  or  coin. 

Asa  premium  with  these  Bulbs  we  will  send 
FHEEaptnt  collection  of  flower  seeds  — over  2'XJ  varieties. 
Address,  Hillside  Nursery,  Somerville,  Uasss 


CTMKFRUITBOOK 

^1  f^  shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
^Bkal*  accu 
D^J^  fruit.    £ 
^^bution  tO] 


accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 

Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distn- 

planters.— Stark  Bro's.  Louisiana,  iHo. 


Write 
to-day 


Motsinger  Auto-Sparker 

starts  and  runs 
Gas  Engines  without  Batteries. 

No  othtT  niiirliine  v.\u  do  il  f*tn■cen^luIly 
for  t:n  k  oforifEifiiil  pHtrnts  owned  by  us 
No  twist  motion  in  our  drive.     No  bell 

or   swit<h    necesHHry.       No  bilteries. 

whatever,    for    innke    and    lirejik     or 

jiimp-f*pnrk.     Water    itnd    duet-proof. 
Fully  guantnteed. 
MOTSINGER    DEVICE     MFG.  CO:, 

67  Main  Su,  Feudlelon,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  tUe  publication  when  wTiting  to  advertisers. 
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man,  suh,  but  1  couldn't  keep  up  wid  de  answerin' 
back  in  dey  church.  Ue  Methodis'.  dey  always  holdin' 
inquiry  meetins,  and  I  doi.'  1  ke  too  much  inquirin' 
into.  Dut  de  Uaptis'.  sul>,  day  jus'  dip  and  are  done 
wiJ  hit."-A'«f  York  Press. 


Uicht  on  tlie  Spot.  In  a  Liverpool  restaurant 
recently  a  gentleman  L-ft  h.s  wife  for  a  few  moments 
to  chat  with  an  acquaintance  at  another  table,  and 
while  he  was  there  his  fiiend  persuaded  him  to  rar- 
take  of  some  lamb.  Under  a  n\isappreliension  tiie 
waiter  removed  the  limb  before  lie  had  eaten  it, 
whereupon  he  exclaimed,  "Goodness!  Where  is  my 
hmb?" 

His  wife,  overhearing  the  question,  answered  in  a 
clear  voice, "  Here  I  am,  darling."—  Tit-Bits. 

Deiiilly  Infitrainent.  —  An  Irishman,  who  had 
been  in  New  York  a  couple  of  years,  said  to  his  newly- 
landed  friend:  "  Now,  Jim,  you  ought  to  settle  down 
here;  it  is  a  mighty  great  country.  Why,  man,  they 
don't  hang  you  for  murder  here.'' 

"And  in  faith,  what  do  they  do  with  you  ?"  asked 
Jim. 

"They  kill  you  with  elocution,"  said  his  kind  ad- 
viser.—AVa*  York  World. 


Iioglc— "  I  'spect,"  said  little  Tommy  after  a  study 
hour  in  his  nature  class,  "that  flowers  shoot  up  be- 
cause they  have  pistils  inside  of  'em." —  Baltimore 
American. 


That  Hamper  Corn  Crop.  —  News  comes  from 
Southern  Kansas  that  a  boy  climbed  a  cornstalk  to  see 
how  the  sky  and  clouds  looked  and  that  now  the  stalk 
is  growing  faster  than  the  boy  can  climb  down.  The 
boy  is  clear  out  of  sight.  Three  men  have  taken  the 
contract  for  cutting  down  the  stalk  with  axes  to  save 
the  boy  a  horrible  death  by  starving,  but  the  stalk 
grows  so  rapidly  tliat  they  can't  hit  twice  in  the  same 
place.  The  boy  is  living  on  green  corn  alone  and  lias 
already  thrown  down  over  four  bushels  of  cobs.  Even 
if  the  corn  holds  out  there  is  still  danger  that  the  boy 
will  reacli  a  heigiit  where  he  will  be  frozen  to  death. 
There  is  some  talk  of  attempting  liis  rescue  with  a 
balloon.—  Topcka  Cap  tat. 


Another  PliilaiithropJHt.  —  "Haven't  you  any- 
thing better  to  do  than  to  run  your  automobile  three- 
fourths  of  your  time  ?  " 

"  My  dear  sir,  in  running  my  automobile  I  am  con- 
ducting a  great  eleemosynary  institution  for  the  bene- 
fit of  suburban  policemen  and  justices  of  the  peace."— 
Chicago  Tribune. 

On  HlB  Own  RecoerniznnoeR. — Peter  Smith  had 
fallen  from  an  elevator  in  Kansas  City  and  was  some- 
wliat  shaken  up  and  bruised,  and  wlien  he  picked  iiim- 
self  up,  the  only  bystander,  an  utter  stranger,  seeing 
the  frown  on  Jiis  face,  and  noticing  that  he  was  not 
hurt,  liughed  at  iiim,  whereupon  Peter  promptly 
called  him  a  "  lunkheaded    old    fool,"  and    walked 

oflf 

A  few  months  Litter,  the  damage  suit  of  Peter 
Smith  against  the  elevator  company  was  being  tried  in 
the  Circuit  Court,  wherein  said  Peter  claimed  that  lie 
was  greatly  injured  by  the  fall  aforesaid,  was  picked 
up  unconscious,  etc.  The  aforesaid  stranger  was  a 
witness  for  the  defendant  and  testified  that  plaintiff 
was  not  picked  up  unconscious  but  that  he  "picked 
himself  up  and  walked  off."  Wlien  asked  how  he 
knew  that    j.laintiff  was  not  unconsious,  he  replied. 
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%  The  Advantages  cf  .^..^  ^^^^.^  ^^ 
Mail  Investments  [.r.."^;?.'.';!,:,^ 


and   the   se- 

^ ■»-■->-  I  -»  curity  .ifforded 

hy  iNirt'  \'()rk  ri.iiil.in;,'  I  )r|).ii  liucnt  supervision, 
((ivc  toull  of  our  investors  the  a(lv;inta;j;c  of  loaning 
more/ '^•ii^ly  in  the  best  market.  Iiio  r  m;iil-invtst- 
nient  dep.trtment  v. e  c.irry  accounts  of  $2c,.(k>  and  iip- 
w.ird,  p:»yiiig  i;  i  irrcnt.  pir.-.nni  m from  day  of  recci|)t 
tod.iy  of  wiihdr.Twal.  We  have  lonR-standinc  patrons 
in  nearly  every  State,  and  wi  1  refer  yoi  for  tcsti- 
monials  to  those neirestat  hand. 
Write  for  the'C  names  and  for 
other  information. 

Atwfi     .     .     .     $1,750,000 
Suiplut  and  Piofils.  $  1 30.000 

INDUSTRIAL   SAVINGS 
AND   LOAN  CO. 

Ho.  •)  Tiiufs  UIil^'..  r,'»ay.  Jl.  ¥  City 


THE 
TACKLE 


The  "  right  tackle  "—the  man  of  dash  and  daring— with  nerves  of  iron  and  muscles  of  steel— who  saves  the  game 

when  all  is  lost    is  made  witli  food  and  training. 

He  is  right  with  Nature. 

He  needs  a  clear  brain  in  a  strong  and  supple  body. 

I  le  takes  rational  exercise  and  avoids  white-  flour  bread  and  other  starchy  foods. 

His  food  must  be  rich  in  bone  and  iiuiscle-making  materials. 

Such  a  food  is  SHREDDED  WHOLE  WHEAT.  ,     .       .j 

It  contains  all-  the  phosphates,  nitrates  and  carbo-hydrates  in  the  whole  wheat  grain,  steam-cooked  and  drawn 

into  porous  shreds  so  that  the  stomach  may  readily  use  them  in  building  bone,  brain  and  muscle.    Do  you  get 

"  the  right  tackle  "  on  the  business  of  life  ?    Are  you  right  with  Nature  ?    It's  largely  a  question  of  food  ? 

gliroftilocl  Whole  Wheat  Is  not  «« trpiitort "  or  "flavoreil"  with  aii.vthln:;.  It  Is  the  whole 
wlioiit  iinil  nolhintf  hut  (he  wheat— nothins:  adtlpcl.  nothing;  taken  away.  Khrethlecl  Wheal  In  luaile 
In  twii  I'orniM-ltlMClUT  and  TKISCI'IT.  The  BIXCIIT  is  ilellehias  for  hreakniNt  with  hot  <ir  <Mil<l 
■nillt  <>■■  cream,  or  for  any  aieal  la  eoiahlnatlon  with  ri'ult  or  vegetahleN.  TitiMCl'IT  Is  the  Mhreclded 
whole  \tlieat  eraeker,  orlsp.  noui-lsiilaa:  an<l  appetizliitr.  DelleiouK  as  a.  toast  with  beveruKCs  or 
with  eheose  or  preserves.     "The  Vital  Question  Cook  Book  "  Is  sent  free. 


IT*S   ALL    IN    THE    SHREDS" 
THE    NATURAL   FOOD  COMPANY.  NlsxgaLraL   Fdls. 


N.   Y. 


'^^ 


For  the 

Theatre  or 

Evening  Use 


Viv>^ 


"^m. 


Type  T^vo, 
$1,650.00 


This  car.  handsome- 
ly finished,  seating  five 
people,  with  large  roomy 
tonneaii,  well  protected  from  storms  by  canopy  top,  plate  glass  front  and  side 
curtains,  is  built  for  solid  comfort,  and  will  surmount  all  ordinary  grades  without 
the  use  of  second  speed. 

A  practical  demonstration  at  any  Rambler  agency  of  Rambler  ease  of  control, 
simplicity  and  reliability  of  mechanism,  slight  cost  of  fuel  and  maintenance,  will 
prove  to  you  that  the  Rambler  is  the  car  for  you  to  buy. 

Surrry,  Type  Two.  illustrated  above,  complete  with  Canopy  Top,  lamps,  horn,  tools,  etc., 
Jl.lttO.OO.     Wiiie  for  r.U.Tl"i,Mie  desrribinc;   six  different  model-;,  from  *(i.')0  00   lo   *;i  000  00. 


Thos.   B,  Jeffery  ®  Company.   Main  Office  and  Factory.  Kenosha.  Wis..  U.  S.  A, 

BRANCHES: 

Cliicaeo,  302-304  W.ihash  Ave. 
New  York  Atrcncy,  I:U  W.  ;i8th  St. 
Agencies  In  other  leading  cities. 


Ilosiun.  y '..'»  Cnliimhui  Ave. 
Phi!..ilelphla.  J42  N.  Hr.ad  St. 
Milwaukee,  457 -4&9  Broadway. 


FOR  SALE 


Owing  to  the  death  of  tht  owTier,  it  has 

beeonic  iicccssaiy  lor  the  executor  of 

tlie"cslale  lo  se  I  a  )nil>!i:li  n'^  and  job'.in);  h;i.,iin;s.s  devoted 
to  .scienlilic  piiblitaiions.  The  biisiucis  h.is  iicen  estnblif  hrd 
over  forty  years  and  c.in  be  bought  l)y  '.tie  richt  part  cs  on 
favorable  terms  and  conditions.  For  further  inlormalion, 
apidy  to  H.  G   MURRAY,  299  Brcidway. 

The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Sliiipli'st,  niii-^l   iflialilc :   .")ii  rciils.     I'Hvl-tn'c     Kiink 
A  Wiiiriiiills  ('oiMpanv.  11  tKI  V.nsl  ~M  Slnd.  NcwVoik. 


HAY  FEVER  AND  ASTHMA 

ClliniiteN  Meiir  out.  Smnlien,  ^prais  luirt  "Si.eeilies" 
run  .Illy  ii'iiuvu  >>  iiipioiiis,  whfivu.s  our  eoiiKtlliitioiiHl  tit'Ht- 
iiKMil  it'iiioveaull  Causes  ('f  May  Fever  mid  .\ntliiiia  from  the 
lilood  Hiid  nervous  system.  Pollen,  lient,  dunt,  ixrition.  smolce 
or  od'M-8  onnnot  brintt  bnelc  ottnclis.  Our  pmients  noivn  enjoy 
life  withont  the  .ilitriitest  retnrn  of  pvii.ptonis.  Appetite  im- 
proved, blood  eniiebed,  nerves  utreniilb'nfd.  pre'i-Tnl  lienlth 
restor«Ml.  Estb.  IS-ll.  CO.OO"  patients.  Hook  35A  Free, 
e<cpliUnlncr  our  >•  ethod.  wiiti  pnort,^  <i|'  inanv  intefslrna: 
ciutes.    Addix'ss  1>.  ll.%ROI.U  IIAI  Eii,  UaflfHlo,  IV.  V. 


KcaJcr.s  of  Tiic  LiTERARf  DioEST  are  askod  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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**  He  recognized  me."  He  was  then  asked  if  plaintiff 
had  ever  seen  him  before  and  replied  in  the  negative, 
whereupon  he  was  asked  what  plaintiff  said  to  him 
that  caused  him  to  think  that  plaintiff  recognized  him. 
His  answer  quoted  plaintiff's  language  to  him  given 
above,  his  reply  being,  "  He  called  me  a  '  lunk-headed 
old  fool.' "  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  took  some  time 
to  restore  solemnity  in  the  courtroom.-  The  Green 
Bag  (Boston). 


A  Gentleman.— Mrs.  MiLLlGAN  :  "  I  know  me 
ol'  man  don't  go  ter  work,  I  know  'e  knocks  me  about 
w'en  he's  drunk,  I  know  'e's  doin'  six  munfs  fer  as- 
saultin'  the  pelice,  an'  I  know  'e's  'ad  free  years  fer 
robbery  wiv  vi'lence  ;  but  'e  is  a  perfick  gentleman,  an' 
that's  more'n  anybody  can  say  abart  your  ol'  cod- 
'eaded  lump  o'  catsmeat.    See  !  '''Judy  (  London). 


The  Amateur  Again.— The  fair  summer  boarder 
was  having  a  look  over  the  farm. 

"  What  are  those  queer  looking  birds?"  she  asked. 

"  Them's  geese,"  answered  the  farmer. 

*'  Oh,  yes  ! "  exclaimed  the  fair  one.  "  And  do  tliey 
lay  all  the  gooseberries  you  \isei"~C'o/um/>us  Dis- 
patch. 


The  Veteran  of  Bull  Knr.- One  day  not  long 
ago  I  met  a  soldier  who  had  been  wounded  in  the 
face.  He  was  a  Union  man,  and  1  asked  him  in  which 
battle  he  had  been  injured. 

"In  the  last  battle  of  Bull  Run,"  he  replied. 

"  But  how  could  you  get  hit  in  the  face  at  Bull 
Run  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  man,  self-apologetically.  "  after 
I  had  run  a  mile  or  two  1  got  careless  and  looked 
back.''-A'«f  York  World. 


\  New  Way  of  Putting  It.— Mrs.  Wedderly: 
"  John,  you  shouldn't  be  so  severe  on  Willie  when  he 
misbehaves." 
Wedderly  :  "  But  he's  so  aggravating." 
Mrs.  Wedderly:  "Well,  what  if  he  is?  You 
should  remember  the  humiliating  fact  that  you  your- 
self didn't  die  young."—  C'o/umius  Dispatch. 


A  C<»tnpliment. — "I  have  always  believed,"  said 
Mr.  Twaddles,  reflectively,  "that  a  man  in  marrying 
should  choose  iiis  opposite." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Twaddles,  '  that  is  the  great- 
est compliment  you  ever  paid  me." 

Mr.  T.  began  to  speak,  but  thought  better  of  it.  He 
settled  in  his  chair  and  buried  his  nose  ia  his  paper. — 
Tit-Bits. 


Twisted.— Willie— '■  Pa,  message  isn't  good  to  eat, 

is  it?" 
Pa—"  No  ;  what  are  you  talking  about  ?" 
Willie— "Why,  Mr.   Tangier,  our  Sunday-school 

superintendent,  kept  telling  us  all  the  time  to-day  that 

'Esau  sold  his  birthright  for  a  pot  of  message.'"— 

Philadelphia  Press. 

Neck  and  Nerk. — The  lawyer  for  the  plaintiff 
had  finished  his  argument,  and  counsel  for  the  de- 
fense stepped  forward  to  speak,  when  the  new  judge 
interrupted  him.  His  eyes  were  wide  open,  and  filled 
with  wonder  and  admiration  for  tlie  plea  of  the  plain- 
tiff. 

"  Defendant  need  not  speak,"  he  said.  "  Plaintiff 
wins." 

"  But,  your  Honor,"  said  the  attorney  for  the  de- 
fendent,  "  at  L-ast  let  me  present  my  case." 

"  Well,  go  ahead,  then,"  said  tlie  judge  wearily. 

The  lawyer  went  ahead.  When  he  had  finished  ihe 
judge  gasped  in  even  greater  astonishment. 

"  Don't  it  beat  all !  '  he  exclaimed.  "  Now  defend- 
ant \i'\nsP—The  Green  Bag  (Boston). 


Much  below  Z^rr.  — Wc  have  heard  some  exci- 
ting Yankee  stories,  but  never  remember  to  have  come 
across  a  more  truly  blood-curdling  narrative  than  tlie 
following.    You  may  not  believe  it,  of  course  : 

"When  I  was  out  on  the  Platte  in  1SS2,"  said  Ihe 
Major,  "  I  had  an  experience  that  I  wonder  didn't  turn 
my  hair  gray.  I  was  camping  all  alone  on  the  side  of 
that  historic  stream,  and  had  occasion  to  go  for  some 
water  to  boil  my  beans  in.  First  thing  I  knew  I 
stepped  plump  into  a  quicksand.    I  knew  what  was 


NO  SHADO\A^  OF 
DOUBT  EVER  EXISTS 
IN  THE  MIND  OF  THE 
MAN     WHO     USES    A  — 


WC 


Gillette  llflJ^ 


So  Easy,    So   Comfortable,    So  Different,    So    Satisfactory 

is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  hundreds  of  thousands  who  shave  the  "  Gillette  "  way. 

STANDARD   SET—  Triple  Sklver-PSaied  Holder 
SPECIAL  SET  —  Quadruple  Gold-Plated  Holder 

In    Velvet-Lined  Cases 

IDEAL  HOLIDAY  GIFT 


Either  one  of  the  above  makes  an 


.^■Vr»\ 


O.    O    O^ 


Each  Razor  Set  has  12  thin,  flexible,  highly-tempered  and  keen 
double-edged  blades.  These  blades  are  sharpened  and  ground 
by  a  secret  process. 

12  NEW  DOUBLE-EDGED  BLADES,   $1 

24  Sliaro  Kflges.  Kiirh  Hlade 
giviug  from  !40  to  40Si>ioolh 
:iiid   L^ciiglitful  Shaves 

NO  STROPPING 

Acce/>t  no  substitute.      He  can  procure 


Exact  size  of  a  Gillette  blade 

NO  HONING 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  •'  Gillette." 
it  for  you. 

WARMING!  The  Gillette  Patent  No.  775,134  covers  all  razors  having  a  thin 
detachable  blade  requiring  means  for  holding  and  stiffening,  but  nut  requiring 
stro-1  )inT  or  honin-j  by  the  user.     Devtfare  of  Infringements. 

Write  to-day  /or  our  iiterestiu^  booklet,  which  explains  our  so-day  FREE   TRIAL 
OFFER.     Most  dealers  make  this  offer;   if  yours  does  uot,  we  will. 

GILLETTE    SALES    COMPANY 

1140    TIMES    BUILDING      :      42d   Street  and   Broadway      :      NEW   YORK 


Never  Soils  or  Spoils 

DAY'S  White  Paste 

It's  the  paste  that  sticks, 
but  doesn't  leave  a  sticky 
look.  It'saNiays  ready  in 
our   Handy   Paste  Jar,   for 

Office  cr  Home 

or    Photos.     Pasting    is    a 
pleasure    v  hen     done  so 
easily,  cleanly  and  well. 
Sample  Sent  Free 

Have    ymir    deitlei    prt    PaT*9. 

a.'>c.  jar,   l.'ir.  jar,  or    in    hnlk.  

DIAMOND  PASTE  CO.,  80  Hamilton  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


GRAY  HAIR  RESTORED 

"  WALNUTTA  HAIR  STAIN  " 

Restores  Gmy.  Strc^kcil  or  Blonched 
Hair,  orMustiichi^  IiisIjiiH:iii«m»iisI.>. 
Gives  any  shiide  fr<  ni  Liu-lit  Iti-o«  n 
to  Itlnek.  Hues  itot  wastli  or  riili 
off.  Contains  no  imisr-n'^.  .ind  ia  ni  t 
Miitk  sticky  nor  greasy.  S»I«I  l>y  Jill  rtrt- 
(lrii;;K^i!iits,  or  wf  will  send  ynu  11  Tri  1  sizo  for  JlXu 
Postpiiid  ;  lartre  size  (eight  times  is  much  '  (0  cpnts.  ^^n. 
PACIFIC  TKAULNG  CO.,         •         213  Nichols  BIdg.,  S(.  LodU,  Mo. 


Months  Free 


O 

^n  ^B  If  you  nro  intorested  in  any  kind  of  invpst- 
^H^V  ment.  Oil.  Mining-,  Plantation.  ImluHtrinl. 
^^^^  Lands,  Stiicks,  lionda.  lMort«ai;es,  etc..  si  nd  us 
your  mime  ami  iiddriss  and  Wf  will  Hcnd  you 
The  Investor's  Ri'vicw  fur  three  mouths  fnn  of  chnrKe. 
A  journal  of  advice  tor  investors.  Gives  latest  and  most 
reliable  informntion  concernins  new  enterprises.  Knowl- 
edge is  power.  Great  otniortunities  come  nnd  pro.  Great 
fakes  1  i  ktrnisc.   Get  posted  before  investin:.    Write  to-day 

I.NVE3T0R'S  R2VIEW,  1333  Gaff  BIdg.,  CKICAGO,  ILL. 


imt^AffllWMiHgSgl 


and  aiiiniais.  biuLiy 'laxidermy — the  art 

loner  kept  secret.  Quicklylearnedby  Men. 

Women.andBoys.  Vcryfascinatins.  Big 

Profits.  Ac'orn    home  and  den  witn 

beautiful  sperimcns.    Thousands  of  sue 

ress'iilfs'iirlrnts.  Standard  methods,  best 

bank  references.  Sati<^faction  Guar 

nteed.    Trillion  rate  low.  Sportsmen,  naturalists. and 

all  others  interested  may  have  our  New  Ca'alogand 

Taxidermy    Maeazine   free.     Investirafe    today. 

The  N.-W.  School  nf  T.iTidermy.     78  N  st.umaha.  Neb. 


MRS.  MAYBKICK'S  OWN  STORY.  The  com- 
plete stotv  of  her  trial  and  fifteen  years' imprisonment, 
by  Florencic  Elizadeth  Maybrick,  i2mo,  cloih,  394 
pages,  illustrated.  $1.20  net.  Funk  &  '.Vagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


Readers  of  The  LiTKBARr  Digest  are  asJied  to  mennon  t^e  puoiicacion  wheu  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Hair  Culture 

You  can  tell  by  a  few  minutes'  use  of  the 
Evans  Vacuum  Cap  whetlier  it  is  possible 
for  you  to  cultivate  a  growth  of  hair  by  our 
process,  and  we  will  send  you  the  apparatus 
to  make  the  experiment  without  expense  on 
your  part.  If  the  Evans  Vacuum  Cap  gives 
the  scalp  a  pleasant,  tingling  sensation  and 
produces  a  healthy  glow,  then  the  normal 
condition  of  the  scalp  can  be  restored,  and 
a  three  or  four  minutes'  use  of  the  Cap 
each  day  thereafter  will,  within  a  reasonable 
time,  develop  a  natural  and  permanent  growth 
of  hair.  If,  however,  the  scalp  remains 
white  and  lifeless  after  the  Cap  is  removed, 
there  would  be  no  use  to  give  tlie  appliance 
a  further  trial.  The  hair  cannot  be  made  to 
grow  in  such  cases.  The  Appliance  is 
placed  on  trial  and  under  a  guarantee  issued 
by  the  Jefferson  I  lank,  of  St.  Louis,  and  any 
bank  or  banker  who  has  made  investigation 
will  testify  to  the  validity  of  this  guarantee. 

The  Bank  Guarantee 

Wc  will  send  you  an  Evans  Vacuum  Cap  by  pre- 
paid express  and  v\ill  allo.v  yo.i  amplj  time  to 
prove  ils  virtue,  and  the  JiU.rson  Hank  of  .St. 
Lciis  \\\  1  give  you  a  cirlific  ate  agreeing  to  return 
to  yo  1  the  price  ol  the  C.i|)  it  yoti  do  not  cultivate 
a  sufficient  growth  of  hair  wilhiii  the  trial  period 
to  convince  you  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  method. 
The  Bank  will  al'o  specify  that  you  are  to  be  the 
jud  ;e  as  to  benefits  derived.  The  deposit  is  made 
with  t!)c  Bank  subject  to  your  own  order,  and 
uimply  implies  thit  the  iuven  ion  is  not  being 
ord  red  through  curiosity,  but  that  it  will  be  iisrfl, 
and  that  is  a  1  we  ask.  We  have  no  agents,  and 
no  one  is  authorized  to  sell,  offer  for  sale  or 
receive  money  for  the  Evans  Vacuum  Cap.  The 
Cap  is  sold  under  the  Bank's  (Guarantee  and  all 
money  is  sent  direct  to  tlie  Jefferson  Bank. 

A  16.pa|;e  Illustrated  book  will  be  sent  free  on  re> 
quest,  and  we  prepay  postage  in  full. 

Evans  Vacuum  Cap  Co., 

I  105  Fullerton  BIdg  ,  St.  Louis. 


Is  the 

KING  OF  ITS  KIND 

and  so  acknotvledned  by 
more  than  a  million  housc- 
kcrprrslhroiiqhoulliie  clvll- 
Izcd  world.  It  Uvcps  new  silver 
always  n^w-ln  brilllanry— and  makes  old  silver 
'ook  like  new.    Us  unlike  ail  otlirrs. 

'I'nnI  <|ii-mtity— to  jjrovc  its  i)c(iiliftr  morits— 
for  the  aHkin-.'.  At  grocers,  druggists  and  post- 
paid 15 cU.  (»tfuni)-^. 

Electro-Slllcon    Silver   Soap    for  wnntiine    and 
polipj.ii,-  (Jold  undjSilvcr  Iiiih  equal  merits,  IScm. 

"Silicon,"  1)2  CHIT  Street,  New  York. 


up  at  once,  and  felt  that  I  was  gone.  And  I  am  will- 
ing to  admit  that  I  was  scared.  In  fact,  that  is  how  I 
came  to  escaije.  As  I  stood  there,  with  that  horrible 
sand  dragging,  dragging,  dragging  at  me  like  some 
living  monster,  I  turned  colder  and  colder.  Do  what 
I  could,  my  teeth  would  keep  on  chattering,  tho  I 
knew  that  every  vibration  of  my  jaw  was  shaking  me 
farther  down  into  that  ready-made  grave.  And  I  grew 
colder  and  colder.  Suddenly  I  noticed  that  I  had 
stopjjed  sinking." 

"  Struck  bottom,  eh  ?  " 

"  Bottom  notliing  !  I  had  grown  so  cold  from  horror 
and-and  fear- I  may  as  well  admit  it -that  I  had 
actually  frozen  the  water  in  tlie  quicksand— frozen  the 
whole  business  solid,  sir — solid  !  '''—Tit-Bits. 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 
Foreign. 


Russia. 


Headers  of  Tuk  Litkra 


October  22.— Moscow  is  isolated  by  a  great  railroad 
strike. 

Octoter  2'.— The  Czar  is  reported  to  have  appointed 
Count  Witte  Premier  of  Russia. 

October  24.— The  strike  movement  is  assuming  great 
proportions;  hardly  a  train  is  being  run  in  any 
province  of  the  empire.  Employees  in  many  in- 
dustries join  the  strikers. 

October  25.— All  Russia  is  apparently  in  revolt. 
Three  bloody  actions  were  reported  from  Eka- 
terinoslav,  and  Moscow  is  practically  in  a  state 
of  siege. 

October  27.— Throughout  Russia  orders  are  given  to 
shoot  to  kill  on  the  sliglitest  show  of  hostility. 
In  St.  I'etersburg  the  strike  extends  to  govern- 
ment bureaus  and  employees  of  banks. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

October  21.— The  centennial  of  Trafalgar  Day  is 
celebrated  throughout  the  liritish  Empire. 

October  22.  ['resident  I-oubet  leaves  Paris  on  his 
w;iv  to  Madrid  to  rettirn  the  visit  of  King  Al- 
fonso. 

.•\dniiral  Togo  arrives  at  Tokyo  to  report  to  the 
Emperor  the  return  of  his  fleet  from  tlie  war. 

The  two  British  naval  officers,  captured  by  Mo- 
roccan tribesmen,  are  liberated  by  the  exchange 
for  them  of  a  brigand. 

Turkey  demands  that  the  Powers  cease  their  inter- 
ferences with  Macedonian  finances. 

I'loreiit  Willems,  the  Belgian  ,g-dr«?-^-painter,  dies 
at  Neuilly,  France. 

October  23. -It  is  reported  from  Porto  Rico  that 
arms  tor  revolutionists  in  Santo  Domingo  had 
been  seized  by  United  States  officers  at  Monte 

Cristi. 

Tliree  hundred  and  eight  warsliips,  including  the 
ca])tiire(l  Russian  vessels,  are  received  l)y  the 
Mikado  in  Tokyo  l!ay. 

President  Loubet  is  enthusiastically  received  on 
his  arrival  in  Madrid. 

Fifty  are  killed  and  two  hundred  wounded  in  riots 
at  -Santiago.  Chili,  caused  by  tlic  opposition  to 
the  import  ta.\  on  .Argentine  cattle. 

October  24.-  The  I'nited  States  is  attempting  to 
arrange  a  settlement  of  the  disjiute  between 
I'resident  Castro,  of  Venezuela,  and  the  Irench 
(Jovernment. 

October  26.  — Elliott  ]•".  Shepard,  o{  Xow  \'ork,  grand- 
son ()t  William  II.  X'aiiderbilt,  is  sentenced,  in 
I'aris.to  tliree  montlis'  inlpri^onment  and  to  pay 
#4,000  dama.ues  for  the  de.ith  of  the  child  run 
over  by  his  automobile  m  .\|  ril. 

A  statue  of  von  Moltke.  a  gift  of  flit'  army  to  the 
German  people,  is  tniveiled  in  lifrlin. 

The  freedom  of  the  city  of  London  is  conferred  on 
(Jeneral  ISooth  in  recognition  of  his  .Salvation- 
Army  work. 

October  27.— A  despatch  from  Paris  re|K)rts  that  all 
plans  are  complete  for   the  election  of    I'rince 
Charles  of  Denmark  to  the  Norwegian  throne. 
.Spain's  Cabinet  resigns. 


Domestic. 

The  President's  Trip. 

Octolier  21.-  President  Roosevelt,  in  a  speech  at 
Jacksonville,  l''la..  promises  to  finish  the  Panama 
Canal  regardless  of  opposition. 

()ctoIx?r  22.  The  President  spends  the  day  at  St. 
Augustine,  Fla. 

Octoljer  23.  The  President  visits  Mobile,  speaking 
on  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  need  of  a  stioni; 
navy.  ** 

( ictolier  24.     In  an  address  at  Tuskegee,  the   Presi- 
UY  DiOKST  are  oalced  to  lucnllon  the  pubUcutlon  when 


You  Waste  Steam  and 
Consequently  Fuel 

if  the  pressure  is  a   bit   higher  than  you 
require. 


Mason 
Reducing 
Valves 


reduce  and   maintain 
m   even   pressure    of 
steam,  air    or  water, 
regardless  of  changes 
in  the  initiai pressure. 
Can  be  set  for  any 
pressure  by  turning  a  key, 
and  do  not  have    to   be 
locked  -  the  engineer  re- 
tains the  key. 

They    are    atisolutely 
accurate. 

Write   Us    for    Information 

statin?  your  needs.  We  will 
send  o.\r  catalogue  of  many  eco- 
nomical and  convenient  devices 
and  answer  any  inquiries  per- 
sonally. 

MASON  REGULATOR  CO. 

Boston,  Mass.,  L.  5.  A. 
For  sale  all    over   the  world. 


Uniform    Temperature 

It  nuks  no  difTerenco  whether  ym\  liiivo  furnaop, 
Kteiimor  hot  wiiter  npnariitus  ;  or  whether  it  is  ni'w  or 
olil.    All  you  need  is  tlie 

Mlnneapol      Heat  Regulator 

Automnticnlly  controls thcMlrnfts.  Aclmng- 
of  one  decree  at  the  thermostat  is  suffioient 
to  operate  the  dampers.  As  simple  and  no 
more  expensivo  tlian  n  Kood  dock.  Hus 
proven  ils  merit  for  -'.'i  yeara 

Sent  oil  »0  U)iyM<  Fp<m«  Trial 
If  not  8:itisfaetory  in  every  way.  return  at 
our  e.xpinse.     Write   to-day.     Kooklet  free, 
bold  by  the  heating  trade  everwvhero. 

W.  K.  h»EATf   Scrrrlnry 
l»t  Avp.  mid  I)  S(.  Mliini-niiolln,  Minn. 

^l•^v  Kiiiili.iul  l)Hi.-,. :    108  np!,,.:,nl   SI..  Hi.lvoic.  Mas.t. 


\ 


AdJiKt 


WTltlng  to  advertisers. 
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Old  Hampshire  Bond  is 
correct   to    the   letter. 

There  is  a  dignity  and 
force  of  approach  in  the 
written  word  as  well 
as  in  the  spoken  word. 
The  use  of 

fti  cjAMPSBsi^E  mm 

"  Look  for  the  WaUr  Mark" 

in  commercial  corre- 
spondence gives  the 
proper  balance  between 
the  refinement  of  good 
taste  and  the  common 
sense  of  business. 

That  Old  Hampshire  Bond  is  good 
paper  for  commercial  stationery  is  the 
testimony  of  discriminating  business 
men — many  of  them  have  told  us  it  is 
the  best. 

Prove  this  for  yourself — have  your 
printer  show  you  the  Old  Hampshire 
Bond  Book  of  Specimens,  or  better 
still,  write  us  for  a  copy.  It  contains 
suggestive  specimens  of  letterheads 
and  other  business  forms,  printed,  lith- 
ographed and  engraved  on  the  white 
and  fourteen  colors  of  Old  Hamp- 
shire Bond.  Please  write  on  j'our 
present  letterhead. 

Hampshire 

Paper 

Company 

The  only  paper 
makers  in  the  world 
making  bond  paper 
exclusively 

South  Hadley 

Falls, 

Massachusetts 


University   TraLvel 

Spring  Tours  cf  1906 

Germany,  Italy,  and  Greece,  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  C.  L.  Babcock,  sailing  from  New  York  February  i/lh. 

Italy  and  Switzerland,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Rossiier  Howard  of  Paris,  sailing  from  New  York  Feb- 
ruary 17th. 

Greece.  Italy,  Bernese  Oberland,  the  Rhin>,  Bel- 
giun\,  England,  and  Scotland,  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  H.  F.  Willard  of  Chicago,  sailing  from  New  York 
March  24th. 

Intellectual  leadership  of  University  men. 

BUREAU    OF    UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

201  Clarendon  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  TRUE  FLAVOR  OF  THE  FOREST 

Fnscinatins  stories  of  the  woods,  nnimnls  nnd  Indinns 
are  provided  in  the  book  of  Indian  legends  nnd  folk- 
lore entitled  : 

KULOSKAP  THE  MASTER 

Dan   Bear<l  s:ij-s:      "It    1^   the   Amencnn    ln<lirin'<'    '  k'lne 
Arthur's  llouci.l   rahle.'  ■  Robin  Hoi.d  '  ;ind   ■The  Ariilii:ni  Nights.'  " 

Clotli  370  pp.     Illiistratod  $3.00 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  P  bs.  NEW  YORK 


dent  advises  the  negroes  to  stick  to  manual  labor 
for  a  livelihood,  and  says  that  the  negro  ques- 
tion must  be  solved  by  the  South.  He  also 
makes  speeches  at  Montgomery  and  Birming- 
ham. 

October  25.— At  Little  Rock  the  President  denounces 
lynching. 

October  26.— The  President  is  greeted  by  such  vast 
crowds  in  New  Orleans  that  his  outdoor  speech 
and  a  review  of  the  parade  are  omitted. 

October  27.— The  lighthouse  tender  carrying  the 
President  down  the  Mississipui  on  his  way  to 
the  cruiser  IVes/  Virgittia,  collides  with  a  fruit- 
steamer  ;  both  vessels  are  run  aground.  The 
President,  after  being  transferred  to  another 
vessel,  continues  his  trip  to  the  cruiser. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

October  21.— Secretary  Taft,  at  Akron,  Ohio,  ex- 
explains  and  defends  the  railroad-rate  legislation 
proposed  by  the  President,  and  assails  "  Boss" 
Cox  and  the  Republican  machine  of  Cincinnati. 

October  22.— El  Hadji  Abdullahi  Pacha,  King  Me- 
nelek's  special  envoy  to  the  United  States,  ar- 
rives in  New  York. 

October  23.— Miss  Alice  Roosevelt  arrives  at  Oak- 
land, Cal.,  from  Yokohama. 

Counsel  for  the  meat-packers  in  Chicage  file  a 
special  plea,  contending  that  testimony  given  by 
them  in  the  government  beef  inquiry  had  been 
nsed  in  obtaining  their  indictment,  and  that 
therefore  they  could  not  be  prosecuted  on  that 
finding. 

An  association  of  Mutual  Life  policy-holders  is 
formed  in  Minnesota  to  oust  the  McCurdysfrom 
the  company. 

Former  Representative  Jerry  Simpson,  of  Kansas, 
dies  at  Wichita. 

October  24.— The  methods  of  tlie  Miitual's  press 
agent  in  paying  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  to  publish  as  news  "doctored"  reports 
of  the  insurance  investigation  are  brought  out 
before  the  committee  in  New  York. 

October  25.— The  Controller  of  the  Currency  orders 
a  Federal  investigation  of  the  failure  of  the  En- 
terprise National  Bank,  of  Allegheny,  Pa.,  as  a 
result  of  a  letter  to  the  President  from  Governor 
Pennypacker,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Reports  from  New  Orleans  indicate  that  the  fever 
is  about  stamped  out. 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company's  directors 
appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  investigate  its 
own  affairs. 

Secretary  Taft  announces  that  he  has  no  intention 
whatever  of  making  a  campaign  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

October  26.— The  convention  called  in  Chicago  to 
indorse  President  Roosevelt's  plan  of  rate  regu- 
lation splits,  and  two  conventions  are  held. 

October  27.  — Miss  Alice  Roosevelt  returns  to  Wash- 
ington from  her  trip  to  the  Orient. 

The  rival  freight-rate  conventions  in  Chicajro  ad- 
journ after  passing  resolutions  praising  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 


CONTINUOUS   INDEX. 

Below  will  be  found  an  index  covering  the  issues  of 
The  Literaky  Digest  for  the  last  three  months. 
Each  week  the  subjects  for  the  week  previous  will  be 
added,  and  the  subjects  for  the  issue  fourteen  weeks 
previous  will  be  eliminated,  so  that  tlie  reader  will 
always  be  able  to  turn  readily  to  any  topic  considered 
in  our  columns  during  the  preceding  three  months. 

Absent-minded  man,  The,  573 
Acting,  art  of,  A  dramatist  on  the,  243 
AddicKs,  The  passing  of,  296 
Agnostic's  refusal  to  be  miserable,  180 
Agriculture,  Department  of.  Scandals  in,  202 
Air-shiu  in  New  York,  A  successful,  296 
Alcohol  and  tlie  medical  profession,  175 
America,  Danger  from  cholera  in,  404 

French  view  of  corruption  in,  220 
American  imperialism,  French  encouragement  to,  542 

naval  development,  Italian  view  o?,  391 

painting  and  American  history,  302 

popular  magazine,  .Superiority  of  the,  529 

science  through  German  eyes,  454 

temperament  in  painting,  171 
Angels.  Men  or  women,  563 
Animal  in  art,  The  wild,  483 
Animals  sleep.  How.  577 
Apostles,  Ignoring  tne  teachings  of  the,  619 
Arbitration  movement.  Progress  of  the,  260 
Architecture,  National  expression  in,  304 
Arctic  as  a  health  resort,  The,  419 

gas  factory.  An,  306 
Art,  Great  religious  work  of,  182 

How  it  m.iy  aid  religion,  2S0 

Modern,  Biblical  influences  in,  380 
Atmospheres  of  two  different  t  lanets,  The,  488 
Automobile  dust.  To  reduce,  616 
Bacon  appointment,  the.  Business  interests  and,  373 
Balfour's  plight  as  the  I-rench  view  it,  314 
Balzac,  Notable  tribute  to,  274 
Baptist  apologetic.  Suggestions  toward  a  new,  537 
"  Bennington"  disaster.  Auguries  of  the,  167 

findings.  Dissatisfaction  over  the,  340 

Negligence  on  the,  297 
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The    retail    price    of  a 
cigar  is  made  up 
of  what  ? 


Cost  of  the  goods  and  cost 
of  selling.  So  long  as  there  is 
cost  of  selling,  tlie  consumer 
nuist  pay  it — ^jiist  as  he  pays 
duties  and  taxes — hidden  in 
the  price.  If  you  can  cut  off 
the  cost  of  selling  and  pay 
only  the  cost  of  the  goods,  you 
can  buy  your  cigars  cheaper. 

But  the  retailer  cannot  do  it 
for  you.    I  can. 

I  sell  you  my  cigars  at  about 
half  retail  prices  because  I  cut 
off  practically  all  the  selling 
cost,  and  sell  at  the  cost  of  the 
goods. 

It  costs  me,  to  be  sure,  a 
little  to  sell  a  man  his  first 
hundred  cigars — nothing  to 
sell  hi  in  the  second  and  suc- 
ceeding hundreds.  Jn  the 
average,  selling  cost  is  a  minute 
percentage  on  my  business — it 
is  more  than  50  per  cent,  of 
tlie  retailers'  prices. 

Shivers'  Panatcla  at  $5.00 
per  100  is  equal  to  cigars  re- 
tailed at  lOc.  each.  It  is  the 
ideal  business  and  between- 
times  smoke,  and  good  at  all 
times  for  those  who  never 
want  a  really  heav.v  cigar. 
The  filler  is  all  clean,  long, 
clear  ielecte<!  Havana  and  the 
wrapper  genuine  selected  Su- 
matra. Strictly  hand  made. 
Full  5  in.  long. 


•.-,.-%. 


Iff,.   ,^^~*MJ^ 


MY  OFFER  IS  :  I  will,  upon 
request,  send  one  Iiuiidred 
Shivers'  P.inatela  Cigars  on 
approval  to  a  rt  ader  of  The 
Literary  Digest,  exrress  pre-  . 
paid.  He  may  smoke  ten  cigars 
nnd  return  tlie  retraining 
ninety  at  my  expense  if  he  is 
not  p1eas<  d  wiih  them  ;  if  he 
is  pleased,  and  keeps  them, 
he  agrees  to  remit  the  price, 
$5.00,  within  ten  days. 


Shivers* 
Panatela 

Kxact  Size 
and  Shape 


Enclose  business  card  or  give  personal  refer- 
ences, and  state  whether  mild,  medium  or 
strong  cigars  are  wanted. 


HERBERT  D. 

913  Filbert  St. 


SHIVERS 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HUMANATONE 


Nothing  like  It  ever  before 
seen  or  beard  of    :    :    : 

The  Huinanatonr  is  made  on  a 
new    pi'iiieiple,    whi'jli    iiiis  never 
heen  ii|>i>lieU  to  any  other  musical 
in  ti'UinenC. 

Uisa  h  iiidsomely  made  article,  beau- 
tifully nickel-plHled. 

No  niu-icul  instrument  ever  prodnced 
sweeter  Ktrnins  Whetlier  it  be  Ilie  joy- 
ous iiotesof  a  qiiicl\step  or  tlie  solniin  strains  of  a  church 
hymn.  a.«oul-tii  riiip  maicli  or  (lie  plainiive  melody  of  the 
oid  lioMie  tiijies,  the  IluiiiHimtoiie  biiiiirsout  the  iniisie  witli 
11  power  and  lie  •uty,  wlii.  Ii,  one  moment.  iii>piies  Ibe  soul 
with  rapture— the  next,  tills  the  eves  »iili  texrs. 

When  played  with  a  piano  uccompini  •  ent,  c  r  any  other 
mnsical  instrument,  the  efTrct  is  ni.ipniflcent.  For  onceits 
and  enteitainnients  the  novelty  of  the  hist rnmeut, and  its 
sweet  music,  make  it  rft*"  feature  of  the  evening. 

It  isea-iilv  plaved.  needs  hiir.nv  n■.^■  in-iriK-iif-foor  train- 
in?,    r.irked  iiianioehox.    l»nH'K.  aS  CKI»ITS. 

HUmnNATONE  CO.,  15  Onn  St.,  New  York 


^i 


^AOVERTISEM^ 


K: 

,_   ,         -:    '    .   '■-    --■—         - 

1 

PEarn  from  $2.'>  M  $100  a  week.  in| 

^the 

Ailverti-Jng    Riir.jne»'<.     T 

alight 

by 

mul      Pro-pertii-*  will  tell 
P.VOE-DAVIS  COMPANn 

buw 

A^Uro-.'     \  93  Wabash  At., 

Chie. 

^piih 

^roffiipi  152  Nns^aa  St., 

N.  V. 

Readers  of  Thb  Litebakt  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Iver  Johnscn 
Safety  Auiomatic 

Hammer,  $5.00 
tiammerless,  $6.00 

Extra  length  Barrets, 

50c.  per  inch. 

Pearl  Stocks,  $1.25  extra. 


No  Fear  o£ 

Accidental 
fy  Discharge 


if  it's   an 


ler 


Iye^ohnson 

Safety  Automatic   Revolver 


bpcause  tlie  revolver  linmmernevertonrlies  ll'e  firinjr  pin. 

'\h'\^  aalrtv  frivcipir  found  w/Zvintlie  Iv<  r  J'Miiison  is  due 
to  ibe  f:rt  thnt  the  1e\  er  w  liicli  trnnpniits  llif  Blow  from  tin-  liain- 
riTr  to  the  firing'  pin  is  never  in  poFitinn  t"  do  so  except  zdnii  I  he 
Irif^rer  is  pulled  all Ihe  unv  hack.  All  linrdwnre  nnd 
sportinsi  goods  <1"Hlers  sell  [\er  Jol)iisf>n  Revolvers 
aiul  ran  verifv  tlifse  f  icts  if  ihey  will 

Send  fitr  ill'istratpri  hiuiklrt  "f:liots,"maHed  free  with  desct  ipth-e  rntalnij'ie. 

Iver  Jobnson's  Arms  and  Cyc>e  Works,    148  River  Sfrrei,  Fiicbburg,  Mass. 
New  York  Office:   99  Unambers  Street 


W^^ 


\)H 


pe^ 


Wool,  being  a  non-conduc- 
tor,   preserves    to    the    body 
its   normal   amount    of    elec- 
tricity, instead  of  carrying   it  off 
and  enfeebling  the  body,  as  other 
fabrics    do.      Hence    the    invig- 
orating effect  of  an  all-wool  under- 
wear.      Of  course  the  best  effects 
are  obtained   only  from  the   best 
wool,     and    ihal,    as    every    one 
knows,  is  "Jaeger." 

Catalogue  explains  everything. 
Free,  with  samples. 


I>r.  Jaeger's  ."?».  W.  .s.  Co.'s  Own  Stores. 
New  York  :  306  Fifth  Av.,  157  B'way  ;  Brook- 
lyn :  504  Fulton  St.  ;  Boston :  228  Boylston  St  ; 
Pbila.  :  1510  Chesmat  St.;  Chicago:  82  State  St. 

Agents  in  all  principal  cities. 


SL|f^^*'How  to  Remember' 

f  >^/dfl^M^^  ^      Free  to  ItuadtTM  of  tlila  fubllcailon 


^]  Stop  Forgetting 


''^'^°^^^S^  .  You  con  stop  forRPttinRbya  littleprno- 
HK.Qlii^^K'  tier  an  1  u  fewHimph' rules.  Yoin-nn  ntiifi.v 
my  eour*  -  nn>  wli('r<>.  nny  timi',  in  i-piri' 
raomontn.  Von  iire  1.0  Ki-oitler  lntell<>etii]ill.>  tliiiii 
.your  iiKMnoi'V.  Siinnlo,  in<'XI><'iiMiv<>.  Inrri'iiNCN  l>usiurss 
(■"MHcity.  siiriiil  Htnndinu  i)y  uivinu  iin  iiliTt.  rendy  memory 
fnrnimrH,  fiiecH.  litisini'HN  detailN,  study  Develops  will, 
conn  nf ration,  couversiition,  public  speiikinc,  writini.', 
ft  I'.  Write  tcvdiiy  for  free  coiiy  of  my  iatcresting  bookJot. 
"  How  ti>  Itcmcmbcr."    Address 

OICKoON  SCHOOL  OF  MEMORY  754KimballHall.Chlcaro 


The  "Best"  Light 

is  i>  poriiililc  HO  CHMillo  iiowri-  ll-'lit  cost- 
liii;<iil.  2CI.S  iicrwnU.  Slukcs  iiiul  burns 
il:<  own  (?•>"•  Ui'l^lilcithiui  <•  iTliioity  or 
iicitylcne  iiiid  i  liciipci'  llmn  Kcro-ciio.  No 
IHrl.  Nii()rni»f.  No  Oilor.  Over  100  sIvU'S. 
I.lrlitod  liirliinlly  w  (li  ii  iikiIi  h.  Kvcry 
liiMip   warraulrd.    Api'itP*  >Viiiii,'(l   K*rn«hiTC 


THE    "BEST"    LIC.HT    CO. 

92  E.  &th  Street,  CINTQN.  OHIO 


PETER  HOLLER'S 
COD  LIVER  OIL 

IS  AGREEABLE  TO  TAKE 

is  digestibb,  easily  assimilated, 
and  maybe  taKen  continuously 
without  causing  gastric  dis- 
turbance. 

PUT    UP  ONLY    IN    FLAT,    OVAL  BOTTLCS 
BCAR:NG  our    name  as  SOLE  AGENTS. 

Schieffelin  '&  Co.,  New  YorK.. 


STRAIGHT  LEGS 

If  yours  are  not  so.  they  will  ap- 

pHiirMiaight  nnd  trim  if  yon  wear 

out-  riic<)iiuiti>-  ori  iishioii  Uiiblier 

I  Ills.    Ailju.-^  t'd  instantly.   Iiiipos- 

~     !■■    to  delect,  oa.-'v   as  a    palter. 

Iliirlily  recoiniiiendcd  bv  army  and 

nivy  offlcers.  actors,  tailoi-s,  i  hvsi- 

ciMiis  an  1  men  of  fashion    Writ'  for 

photo-illiistint.'d  hook  and  teslimo- 

ninl",  iiiailed  under  plain  letter  seal. 

The  A*  ISDN  CO.,  nept  L 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


the    high- 
s  of  trade 


THE  BLACK  FLAG  I:, 

A  story  of  frenzied  business  depicting  the  ruthless 
rivalry  of  two  great  corporations. 

THE  BUCCANEERS 

By  HENRY  M.  HYDt 

"  It  is  a  novel  of  practical  affairs,  trne  *o  life,  crisp 
and  full  of  power.' —.IWxiw;/  J/iik  s-f'ii/oii. 

J'Jiiio,  cloth,  illtia.,  $1.20  net.    $i.30,  postpaid 
rUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


Bj  the  author  of  "  Mij  Lady  Peggy  Qoes  to  Town." 

THE  MARQUISE'S  MILLIUNS 

By  FRANCES  AYMAR  MATHEWS 

A  sprightly  and  most  cntcrtainins  .story  of  an 
American  jjirl  and  her  French  fiancV  and  the  cu- 
rious intrifiiie  by  which  they  seek  to  gain  possession 
of  the  millions  belonging  to  her  ricli  aunts. 

"  It  i.s  vivacious,  sprichtlyand  high-spirited  through- 
out, not  a  dull  page  checknig  the  animated  movement 
of  the  narration.  It  is  continuously  amusing." — Phila- 
delphia Evening  Tchg^nph. 

l2mo.  Cloth.    Price,  SI  net:  by  mail,  $1.09 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Piiblisliers,  NEW  YORK 
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I  Where  we  have  no  agent,  we  make  a  > 
Special  $1.00  Offer  ^ 

(East  of  Xevada) 

To  acquaint  you  with 


Jones'  ^  Sausage 


Dairy 
Farm 

we  will  send  you,  upon  receipt  of 
$i.oo,  5  lbs.  of  our  famous  "Little 
Pig  "  sausage,  express  prepaid,  and 
with  the  privilege  of  having  your 
money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

This  is  a  special  offer — th;  $i.oo  barely  pays  for 

the  sausiige,  \he  packing;  and  the  express  charges. 

Jones'  Dairy  Faim  Sausage  is  entirely  home  made 

'I  from  ine  choicest  selec.ions  of  home-raised  litile  piu; 

'<  pork.     It  is  absolutely  pure  and  unadulterated,  and 

,  is  made  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way.     It  makes  a 

(  breakfast  that  will  bring  bnck  to  many  the  life  of 

'  years  arc  on  the  farm,  and  will  dispel  the  idea  of 

'  thoso  who  have  lone;  since  thought  that  the  delicate 

''  fl.ivor  of  ihe  old-time  sausages  and  buckwheat  cakes 

was  due  to  childhood's  appetite. 

Among  our  regutar  customers  are: 
Hon.  Lyman  J.  G  ge,  Mr.  George 'W. 
Perkins,  Mr.  John  W.  Gates,  Mrs  H. 
N.  Higginbotham,  and  many  others. 


Send  your  order  or  -write  for  booklet  to-day. 


JONES'    DAIRY    FARM,   Box 

FORT  ATKINSON,  WIS. 

')  Pure  Country  Food  Products. 


610, 


FIVE  PER  CENT— AND  YOVR 
MONEY  WHEN  YOU  WANT  IT 


NO.  1 

Five  Per  Cent  is  a  very  liberal  rate  of  interest — 
Especially  when  it  is  paid  for  every  day  your 
money  is  on  deposit  — 

And  when  —  at  the  same  time  your  money  is 
entirely   under   your    control — may    be    with- 
drawn at  any  moment,  without  notice — 

This  company  is  enabled  to    make  such  a 
liberal  offer  for  several  reasons : 

It  does  business  in  the  rapidly  developing 
south  where  money  brings  large  returns — 

It  invests  its  capital  only  in  first  mortgages  on 
improved  real  estate — 

It  has  been  in  business  11  years  and  has  had 
large  experience  in  these  lines — 

It  has  never  lost  a  dollar  for  any  depositor — 
Has  never  failed  to  pay  at  once  every  demand 
made  upon  it. 

It  has  a  great  many  depositors  living-  in  all 
farts  of  the  country -YOUR  MONEY 
might  jiist  as  well  he  earning  5%  as  jiot — 
Write  to-day  for  booklet — 

CALVERT   MORTGAGE   &   DEPOSIT   CO. 

1045  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


What  Is  Daus' Tip-Top? 


TO  PROVl!;  that  Daus'  "Tip-top" 
is  the  l)est  unci  simiilest  device  for 
miikinji    1«0    t'«»iiles   fmm    pen- 
writtin  and  .">0  Cu|>M-s  fmm  type- 
written    orieiniil,  we  will   ship 
comiilcte     duplifiitnr,  pup    size, 
-^vitlioiit    (l4-|M>.<iit,    on    ten 
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Wagner's  idea  of  art,  413 

Wandering  from  the  subject  recommended,  173 

War,  A  good  word  for,  286 

Watts's  genius.  The  note  of  melancholy  in,  571 

Whisky,  Decreasing  use  of,  410 

Whitman.  Walt,  Puritan  objection  to.  242 

William  II.,  the  man  behind  tlie  door,  539 

Wireless  message.  Trying  to  aim  a,  245 

Witte,  a  professional  angel  of  peace.  5S3 

Woman-':uffrage,  Mr.  Cleveland's  attack  on,  476 

Women,  Industrial  supremacy  of,  299 

Work  for  all?  Is  there  480 

Wright,  Governor,  resignation,  Rumors  of,  605 

X-Ray  device,  A  new,  455 

Yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans.  163 
Federal  control  over,  236 

Zebra,  Domestication  of  the  African,  416 
Zionism,  The  split  in,  281 


Embarrassed  Bridegroom.  —  He  was  embar- 
rassed, ill  at  ease  ;  she  was  calm,  self-possessed. 

"  If  it  were  only  over,"  he  whispered  excitedly;  "I 
know  I'll  do  it  wrong." 

"It  won't  take  long,  John,"  she  answered  consol- 
ingly.   "  You  haven't  mm  h  to  say." 

The  minister  was  speaking,  "  Kindly  change  places 
with  the  bride." 

John  attempted  to  do  so,  stepped  on  the  toe  of  her 
shoe,  and  raising  his  arm  caught  his  cuff-button  in  her 
veil. 

"  D)  be  careful,"  she  implored. 

"  Oh,"  he  groaned,  "  before  all  these  staring  people, 
too." 

"  Sh-h-h  " 

The  minister  began  the  ceremony.  John  grew  more 
embarrassed,  and  fumbled  with  the  roses  of  her  bou- 
quet. Then  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  pulling 
out  his  handkerchief  excitedly  mopped  his  brow. 

The  church  was  quiet  save  for  the  voice  of  the 
minister. 

"  If  any  person  knows  any  just  reason,"  he  was  say- 
ing, "  why  these  two  should  not  be  joined  together,  let 
him  now  speak  or  forever  " 

"I  will !"  shouted  John— Ba/iimore  Sun. 


Chimney 
Economy 


]\Iy  Index  explains  ail 
these  things  fully  and  inter- 
estingly; tells  how  to  care 
for  lamps.  It's  free — let  me 
send  it  to  you. 

I  sell  half  the  lamp-chimneys 
sold;  if  people  knew  the  differ- 
ence between  good  and  bad 
chimneys  (there  are  no  middling- 
ones)  I  would  sell  all. 

Durability,  clear,  transparent 
glass,  correct  shape  for  making 
the  right  draft  for  every  style 
of  burner  or  light — those  are  the 
things  you  get  with  Macbeth 
chimneys. 

It  is  far  cheaper  to  buy  one 
Macbeth  at  lo  cents  than  ten 
nameless  chimneys  at  5  cents 
each.  Unless  my  name  is  on 
it,  it  is  not  a  Macbeth.    Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


Meteor, 

Circulating 


For 

Making 
jC^      Coffee 
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\\]  Range. 


Coffee 
Percolafor 


For 

Making 
Coffee 
on  the 
Table 


Always  insures  delicious  coffee,  and  by 
extracting  the  full  strength  and  flavor, 

Saves  One-Third. 

Coffee  made  in  the 
"Meteor"    way    is 
hea 1 1 hf u 1  —  the 
grounds     being 
high  and  dry  and 
never  boiled. 
Forsale  atalldealers. 
100  styles  and  sizes. 

Send  for  Booklet  No.  L  3 
giving  full  particulars. 

iWANNING,  BOWMAN  &  CO. 
Meriden,  Conn. 


Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reforms 

Edited  by  W.  D.  P.  Bliss  with  the  cooperation  of 
many  eminent  specialists.  Complete  and  up-to-date 
information  on  all  social  and  economic  questions. 
8vo,  1,447  PP--  cloth,  17.50;  sheep,  $9.50;  half  mo- 
rocco, $12  ;  full  morocco,  $14, 

"  It  will  stand  in  years  to  come  as  an  epitome  of  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  and  the  state  of  human 
progress.'"—  V'/ie  Review  rf  Reviews. 
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In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct 
use  of  words,  the  Kunk  .V:  Uagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is 
consulted  as  arbiter. 

"O.  H.  r..,"  Murray,  Neb.— "  Please  give  me  the 
meanlnjr  of  the  word  '  veriti.st.'  The  word  is  found  In 
Ople  Head's  "A  Yankee  from  the  West.'  " 

The  word  means  "one  who  insists  on  or  up- 
holds the  truth." 

"S.  W.  W.,"  New  York  City.— "  Which  is  correct, 
^agrernhle  to  your  request,'  or  '  aureeably  to  your  re- 
quest 'V  " 

The  adverbial  form  is  grammatically  correct, 
but  the  adjective  form,  meaning  "being  in  ac- 
cordance or  conformity,'"  is  colloquially  used. 

"J.  O.  L,"  San  Diepo,  Tex.— "A  says  that  a'l  articles 
sold  by  the  ton  niust  be  weighed  by  a  ton  of  :i,(MKl 
pounds.    B  contradicts  this.    Which  is  right 't " 

Coal  and  ore  at  the  mines  are  often  weighed 
by  tliu  long  or  gross  ton  of  2,240  pounds- 

"A.  E.  S.,"  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y  — "A  says  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  is  good  English:  '  They  were  not  ex- 
pected /«)c  A'  luiiil  nmrning.'    B  asserts  that  the  words 
to  return  '  should  be  substituted  for  the  word  'back.' 
Please  decide  which  is  correct." 

The  Standard  Dictionary  defines  the  word 
"back"  as  an  adverb,  under  definition  2,  as 
"  to  or  toward  a  source,  or  to  a  former  place, 
state,  or  condition."  Tliere  is,  therefore,  no 
valid  objection  to  the  sentence  in  dispute. 

'*  Pontlfex,"  Chicago,  111.—"  I  was  recently  overruled 
by  a  board  of  exaniiuiTS  concerning  the  interpretation 
of  the  following  problem  (observe  the  comma):  'Kind 
the  e()uatlon  of  a  right  line  in  terms  of  the  perpendicu- 
lar on  it  from  \\w  origin,  and  also  the  angle  which  the 
perix-ndicular  makes  with  the  horizontal  axis.'  My  in- 
terprelallon  was  that  two  things  were  demanded:  (ll 
the  e<iuuti()n  of  a  right  line  in  terms  of,  etc.;  CZ)  the 
angle  which  the  lierpeudicuiar  makes,  etc.  Who  is 
wrong  V  " 

IJoth  the  e.xaminers  and  your.self  are  wrong. 
The  (luestion  should  luive  read  :  "  Find  the 
equation  of  a  riglil  line  in  terms  of  the  i>erpen- 
dicular  on  it  from  tlie  origin  and  of  the  angle 
which  the  perpendicular  makes  with  the  hori- 
zontal axis."  As  will  be  seen  from  this,  the 
comiiia  and  "also  "should  have  been  omittetl 
and  "of"  inserted  after  "  and."  It  would  be  im- 
possible for  tiie  correspondent  to  find  the  equa- 
tion of  a  right  lino  unless  lie  knew  both  the 
perix-ndiciilar  and  the  angle  which  the  j)eri)en- 
diciilar  makes  with  the  horizontal  axis.  The 
t^uestion  referred  to  the  polar  coordiiuites  of  the 
line. 

"F.  T.  II.,"  Urooklyn,  N.  Y.—"  Please  advise  me  as 
to  the  dlfTen-nce  between  'stutter'  and  'stammer.'  " 

They  are  syMonynu)us  terms,  altho  "to  stut- 
ter" nteuns"  to  have  a  chronic  spasmodic  defect 
in  speech,"  while  "to  stammer"  often  only  im- 
l)lie3  "temporary  involuntary  repetition  of  tiie 
same  sound  or  syllable."  Stuttering  is  severe 
stammering. 

"C.  U.."(;nuid  Ilaplils.  Mich. -"(I)  Are  the  expres- 
sions'warmer  leniperalure  '  and  'cooler  temperature' 
correct y  slmulil  these  not  lui' higher'  and  'lower' 
temiwnitun'i'     Ci)  What  is  a  'rimester  '  't  " 

(1)  The  won!  "temperature"  in  its  meteoro- 
logical .'*ense  denotes  "  degrees  of  lieat  or  cold 
of  the  almosjiherp,  measured  by  means  of  a 
thermometer  in  which  iieat  is  indicated  by  a 
rise  ill  the  tube  of  the  mercury  or  alcoliol,  etc., 
and  cold  by  lowering  of  the  same."  We  thus 
speak  of  a  "higher"  and  "lower"  temjxMa- 
ture,  bearing  the  actions  of  tiie  thermometer 
in  mind.  It  is  more  common  to  speak  of  a 
climate  or  of  the  weather  as  being  warm,  cold, 
or  mild.  (2)  A  "••imester"  is  a  maker  of  in- 
ferior rimes;  an  indilKrent  poet. 
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Drug:  Using 

A  scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skilfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  25  years. 
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Hair   Insurance 

I  AM  THE  ONLY  ONE  WHO  INSURES 
BEAUTIFUL  HAIR. 

REMEMBER— No  two  scalps  require  the  same  treatment. 

After  many  years  of  hard  study 
and  speiulin^  laitre  sums  of 
money.  I  have  found  the  true 
cause  of  scalp  infection.  By 
my  individual  treatment.  I  in- 
sure your  hair  against  fallins; 
out,  promote  its  growth,  re- 
movinp  dandruff  and  scalp 
diseases,  (rrowinp  hair  on  hald 
heads  (wliere  there  is  no  scrof- 
ula taint),  making  hair  healthy 
and  beautiful. 

Write  to-day,  sending  fresh 
combings,  and  1  will  examine 
them  microscopically  IVoo, 
tellingyou  what  treatment  you 
need,  etc.  Knclose  4c.  in  pen- 
nies or  stamps  for  my  booklet 
No.  *i,  "  How  to  Pare  for  the 
Hair  and  St'alp,"  showing  wliat 
I  have  done  foi-  others.  Beware 
of  piire-nlN  for  the  hair.  Write 
toilav  MAIIAMK  M.  IIKSSI.F.R, 
S|ieri8liHt  for  the  hnir  nnd  acali),  Ilarshull  Field  BIdg.,  Chirago,  HI. 
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MV   MUSICAL   MEMORIES 

A  volume  of  remini.scencos,  including  ch.ipters  on 
early  life  and  recollections,  hearing;  music,  old  violins, 
Paganini,  W.igner,  Wagner's  Operas,  and  Liszt. 
Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  A.M.  i2ino,  Cloth,  2S3  pp., 
$1.00;  Paper,  25  cents. 

"Those  who  know  the  charm  and  clearness  of  Mr. 
Haweis's  style  in  descriptive  musical  esisays  will  need  no 
eomnuMKlatittii  of  these  '  Memories,' which  are  not  only 
vivid  but  ciitical."— r/ic  Public  lAilgir.  Vhilndel)>hin 

FUNK  &  WAGNaLLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,   New   York 


Met.  Do  Not  Go  to  Church 

A  bold   (inil  vigorous  discussion  liy 
Key.  Cortland  Myers,  IGnio.  (Mo.  fiOc. 

Funk  &  WaKnalls  Company,  Pubs.  44-60  E.  Z3d  St.,  NewYork 
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By  F.  BERKELEY  SMITH 

Author  0/  ■'  riie  lital  Latin  Quarter." 

How  Paris  Amuses  Itself 

This  jolly,  handsome  book  is  the  very  incarnation 
of  that  spirit  of  amusement  which  reigns  supreme  in 
the  capital  of  the  world's  fun.  The  author  unites 
the  graphic  skill  of  the  artist,  the  infectious  en- 
thusiasm of  the  lover  of  fun  and  gaiety,  and  the 
intimate  pereonal  knowledge  of  the  long-time  resi- 
dent in  this  great  playground  of  the  world.  lu 
spirit  the  reader  can  visit  with  a  delightful  com- 
rade all  the  nooks  of  jollity  known  only  to  the  in- 
itiated, and  enjoy  all  the  sparkle  and  glitter  of  that 
ever-moving  panorama  of  gaiety. 

133  ilhixt rations,  si.r  in  ro?o»\  16  fuU-paae  half- 
ione  inserts,  OH  fuU-pagc   text  drawings,  55 
}ia>f-i)age  and  smaller  te.rt  drawings  by  the 
author  nnd  several  French  artists. 
12iii«),  Cloth,  33(i  pages,  »1.50  postpaid 

The  Real  Latin  Quarter 

llacy  sketches  of  the  life  and  characters  of  the 
famous  Hoheniia  of  Paris.  So  real  are  its  descrip- 
tions that  the  reader  feels  that  he  has  taken  an 
actual  trip  through  the  Quarter,  enjoyed  the  good 
cheer  at  Lavenues.  listened  to  the  chansons  at 
Marcel  Legay's,  looked  down  upon  the  giddy  whirl 
of  the  Bal  uiillier,  peeped  into  studios,  chatted  with 
models,  and  seen  every  nook  and  comer  of  this 
celebrated  community. 

M'ith  100  drairings  and  camera  snapshots  h\i 
llic  antlior,  tiro  caricatures  in  color  by  the 
French  caricaturi.'it  Sancha,and  }catcr-color 
front i.'tpiece  by  F.  IIo)>kinson  Smith. 

"  It  is  like  a  trip  to  Paris."— (Viarjes  D.  Oibaon. 

"You  have  left  nothing  undone."— Frederto  Rem- 
ington. 

litao.  Cloth,  20r>  Pages,  »1.20  postpaid 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 
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ERVOUSNESS 


Exhausted   or   Debilitated 
Nerve  Force  from  any  Cause. 

Relieved  by  WINCHESTER'S  HYPOPHOSPHITES  OF  LIME  AND  SODA 
(Dr.   J.    1-.   Churchill's    Formula)    and    WINCHESTER'S    SPECIFIC    PILL 

Thoy  rontnlii  no  .tlrrrury,  Iron,  riinllinri<l<>N,  Morplilu.  Strychnin,  Opium,  Alcohol,  etc. 

Tho  Specific  Pill  is  i>urt>ly  vcKetalde,  has  been  tested  and  jircacribed  by  physicians,  and  has  i)roven  to  be  the 
best,  safcNt,  and  most  effective  treatment  known  to  medical  science  for  rostorim;  Vitality,  no  matter  how  originally 
impaired,  an  it  reaches  the  root  of  the  ailment.  Our  reiuediesare  the  V)('st  of  their  kind,  and  contain  only  the  best 
and  purest  inttredicntti  that  money  can  Imv  and  science  produce  ;  therefore  we  cannot  offer  free  samples. 

Price, 


by  Sealed  M 


R  pe 
ail. 


No  Humbug,  C.  0.  D.,  or  Treatment  Scheme. 

PPDQnUAl  nPlklinili^  •  '*'■'*'■  si''*:  l  have  useil  a  bottle  of  yovir  Hypophosphilen  of  Manpanese  for  bver  and  kidney 
rLnOUnHL  UniilUIIO  ■  complaiMtH  in  my  own  person  anil  receireil  iinich  benellt.  ko  I  will  enclose  live  dollars  and  will 
ark  yon  Ii>  ^en^l  Mie  as  much  as  you  can  l>y  express  prepaid  for  that  anioniit,  until  we  can  (ret  it  throntrli  the  reiiular  channels. 
I  am  contldeiit  it  is  Just  «  hat  1  have  been  in  st'arch  of  ff>r  many  years.  I  am  prescribin(jr  your  llypopliosphites  of  I.iiiie  and 
Holla,  and  am  pleased  with  the  preparation.  Yours  sincerely  Dr.  T.  J.  WKST. 

I  know  of  no  remedy  In  the  whole  Materia  Mi'dica  equal  to  your  Specific  Pill  for  Nervous  Debility.— APOLPH  DKHRE, 
M.I>.,  I'riifi'ssor  of  ortranic  I'hemistry  unci  I'liysioloiry.  New  Yorlj. 

Send  for  free  treatise, 
securely  sealed. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


LURID    DAWN   OF    LIBERTY    IN    RUSSIA. 

THE  rioting  and  bloodshed  which  followed  the  Czar's  promise 
of  a  constitutional  government  t»  Russia  occasion  no  sur- 
prise among  the  American  press,  altho 
these  new  disasters  appear  to  be  the  worst 
that  have  happened  in  the  Empire.  Kish- 
ineff  has  outdone  itself  and  Odessa  has  out- 
done Kishineff.  In  Odessa,  the  despatches 
say,  five  thousand  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren in  the  Jewish  quarters  were  sacrificed 
to  the  fury  of  the  mob;  from  Nicolaieff, 
Sebastopol,  and  Kherson,  in  the  Black- 
Sea  region,  come  similar  reports  of  pillage 
and  wholesale  murder,  where  bands  of 
"patriots"  and  "loyalists"  glutted  their 
rage  with  the  blood  that  the  government 
authorities  could  not  or  would  not  keep 
from  flowing;  the  whole  Caucasus  is  again 
aflame,  and  widespread  disturbances  are 
prevented  only  by  the  firmest  military 
measures  ;  Finland  is  in  open  revolt,  and 
the  Finnish  people  hold  possession  of  all 
their  principal  cities,  while  throughout 
Poland  the  flags  of  rebellion  were  flown 
immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  the  news 
of  the  proclamation,  and  Warsaw  was 
again  bathed  in  blood  on  the  very  day  she 
gained  her  freedom  from  martial  law.  But 
these  disorders  appear  to  be  such  a  natural 
result  of  racial  prejudices  and  revolution- 
ary spirit  when  all  restraint  was  removed, 
that  not  a  few  of  our  papers  foresaw  in  a 
general  way  the  events  as  they  came  to 
pass,  and  are  still  predicting  that  the  Rus- 
sian people  have  a  long,  treacherous,  and 
hard  road  to  travel  before  they  can  expect 
to  enjoy  in  complete  security  the  fruits  of 
their  desperate  struggle  for  liberty.  The 
joy  and  gratitude  which  moved  the  pop- 
ulace in  St.  Petersburg  and  other  cities  to 
march  through  the  streets  singing  "  God 
save  the  Czar,"  and  crowd  around  the 
mounted  Cossacks,  pat  their  boots,  and 
bid  them  go  home,  saying,  "  We  need  you 
no  longer  ;  we  are  free,"  did  not  deceive  these  papers  ;  for,  draw 
ing  conclusions  from  examples  in  history  and  an  intimate  know! 


Copyright,  1905,  by  Underwood  &  UtiHiTwood,  NcwYork. 
COUNT  WITTE, 

Considered  to  be  the  most  powerful  figure  in  the 
Russian  Empire  to-day. 


edge  of  present  conditions,  they  felt  confident  that  these  manifes- 
tations of  satisfaction  and  delight  would  soon  give  place  to  sullen 
distrust  and  enlarged  and  irrepressible  demands  for  greater  con- 
cessions. And  such  was  the  case;  for  on  November  2  the  council 
of  workmen's  delegates  at  St.  Petersburg  exclaimed  in  comment- 
ing upon  the  Czar's  proclamation  : 

"  Freedom  of  meeting,  but  the  meeting 
surrounded  by  troops;  freedom  of  speech, 
but  the  censorship  remains  ;  freedom  of 
learning,  but  the  university  occupied  by 
troops;  inviolability  of  person,  but  the 
prisons  full;  Witte  given,  but  Trepoff  re- 
mains; constitution  given,  but  autocracy 
remains  ;  all  given,  nothing  given." 

The  belief  entertained  by  the  American 
press  that  troubles  would  surely  result  was 
not  created  by  any  dispute  as  to  the  terms 
of  the  proclamation,  for,  as  the  New  York 
Tribune  remarks,  it  amounts  to  "  an  abdi- 
cation of  autocracy  "  ;  nor  by  any  doubt  of 
the  sincerity  of  the  Czar,  for,  as  the  Phila- 
delphia Press  points  out,  the  pitiable  and 
abject  plight  of  this  bewildered  ruler  makes 
him  only  too  willing  to  yield  up  everything 
to  save  his  throne  and  neck;  nor  by  any 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  ability  of  Count 
Witte,  altho,  says  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune, 
his  dual  capacity  as  friend  of  the  people 
and  counsellor  of  the  Czar  has  put  upon 
his  shoulders  "the  gravest  responsibility 
that  has  been  thrust  upon  a  man  in  recent 
times."  But  the  mi.sgivings  of  the  press 
seem  to  be  due  to  peculiar  and  discouraging 
conditions  existing  in  Russia.  As  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  says  : 

"Without  counting  the  nomad  or  semi- 
civilized  races  inhabiting  the  sparsely 
settled  regions,  there  were  at  the  last  cen- 
sus, in  1897,  6,000.000  Finns  in  Russia, 
9,000.000  Poles,  5,600,000  Lithuanians,  and 
11,000,000  Asiatic  tribes  of  various  origin 
and  different  religions.  The  Germans  of 
the  Baltic  provinces  number  1,000.000; 
the  Rumanians  of  New  Russia  and  Bess- 
arabia, 850,000;  and  the  Greeks  and  Ar- 
menians as  many  more.  The  proportion 
of  the  population  returned  as  Russian 
Slavs  is,  indeed,  a  majority,  but  it  amounts 
to  only  66  per  cent,  of  the  whole." 

Besides    these    elements,    there   are    in    the    population    large 
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numbers  of  Jews  whose  well-known  characteristics  have  aroused 
the  most  ferocious  enmity  against  them  in  the  cities  wiiere  they  are 
gathered.  But  while  all  these  various  peoples  are  inspired  by  the 
common  cause  against  bureaucratic  oppression,  their  differences  in 
race,  language,  and  religion  are  thought  to  make  unity  of  purpose 
and  action  impossible  at  present ;  and  there  is  fear  that  the  war- 
ring factions  which  add  to  this  confusion  of  nature  will  keep  up 
their  tight  until  at  some  inopportune  moment  the  Czar  or  some 
other  autocrat  might  slip  into  the  position  recently  relinquished, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  conservative  classes,  in  order  to  protect 
the  nation  from  chaos  and  disintegration.  Thus  the  Baltimore 
A'ews  remarks: 

"That  there  is  vast  doubt  and  uncertainty  still  ahead  it  would  be 
folly  to  deny.  Revolution  in  Russia  is  not  only  subject  to  the  vi- 
cissitudes and  instability  which  are  characteristic  of  revolutions  in 
general,  but  is  affected  by  a  quality  which  differentiates  it  from 
any  ordinary  political  revolution.     Civil  liberty  is  what  the  Czar 


LAST  OF  THE  RUSSIAN   AUTOCRATS, 

And  his  son,  to  whom  he  may  bequeath  less  power,  but  more  happiness,  than 

he  has  himself  enjoyed. 

and  Count  Witte  propose  to  establisli  ;  but  civil  liberty  is  not  by 
any  means  tlie  object  in  the  minds  of  ail  those  who  have  been  ac- 
tive in  bringing  about  the  revolution.  Anarchy  is  the  ideal  ot 
some;  Nihilism  was  long  the  watchword  of  many:  Socialism  is 
the  goal  aimed  at  by  a  large  part  of  all  the  leaders;  and,  perhaps: 
most  serious  difficulty  of  all,  the  notions  entertained  by  probably 
the  great  mass  of  ignorant  followers  of  the  leaders  arc  of  a  vague- 
ness and  crudeness— compounded  as  they  are  of  a  sense  of  eco- 
nomic suffering  and  a  desire  for  political  rights— which  we  can  not 
easily  realize." 

The  most  encouraging  facts  which  the  press  see  in  the  critical 
situation  are  that  Count  Witte  is  now  in  practical  control  of  the 
Government,  while  the  revolutionary  forces  are  showing  some  tend- 
ency and  capacity  for  organization  under  the  leadership  of  those 
who  are  directing  the  general  strike  of  the  workmen  on  the  rail- 
roads and  in  the  factories.  Of  this  strike  the  Springfield  Repuhli 
can^-AS'^:  "  It  represents  the  final  perfection  of  the  revolutionary 
propaganda  after  a  generation  of  confused  and  muddled  agitation." 
Count  Witte  is  credited  with  forcing  the  resignation  of  Constan- 
tine  Fetrovitch  Pobiedonostseff,  Chief  Procurator  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  and  the  "Torquemada  of  Russia,"  with  dissuading  the 
Czar  from  using  his  army  to  suppress  the  disorders  in  the  disaf- 


fected districts,  and  with  influencing  him  to  issue  his  general  am- 
nesty to  political  prisoners.  In  speaking  of  this  remarkable  man, 
now  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Czar,  yet  whose 
popularity  continues  to 
grow  among  the  people 
in  spite  of  royalistic  pre- 
possessions and  the  fact 
that  he  chose  his  wife 
from  among  the  hated 
Jews,  the  Baltimore 
A'ews  remarks : 

"  It  is  not  the  feeble 
Czar,  with  the  grand 
ducal  cabal  over  him, 
that  is  to  be  at  the  head 
of  affairs;  it  is  Count 
Witte,  who  not  only  is 
the  strongest  man  in 
Russia  and  one  of  the 
foremost  statesmen  in 
the  world,  but  w-ho 
throughout  these  many 
years  of  darkness  and 
uncertainty  has  been 
the  leading  champion  of 
liberalism  within  the 
governing  circles  of 
Russia." 


TREPOFF. 

The  people  demand  his  sacrifice,  but  the  Czar 
and  Witte  feel  that  they  can  not  spare  him  just 
at  this  time. 


.So  with  a  strong  and  trusted  man  in  char.ge  of  the  Government 
to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  bureaucrats,  and  with  an  organiz- 
ation of  force  and  adhesiveness  at  last  among  those  who  are  strik- 
ing for  liberty,  it  is  believed  that  the  Russian  people  ought  to  win 
if  they  .show  the  courage,  patience,  and  good  judgment  which  the 
crisis  requires.  This  hopeful  view  of  the  future  is  expressed  by 
the  Washington  Times,  which  says: 

"  From  the  first  attempt  to  exercise  the  new  rights  there  will  be 
appeals  to  prejudice,  self-seeking,  intrigue,  and  corruption  height- 
ened by  all  the  devices  of  a  rotten  court.  From  the  first  only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  nation's  new  citizen-body  can  possibly 
know  how  to  use  the  lib- 
erty which  at  last  they 
have  wrung  from  their 
sovereign.  It  will  be 
impossible  for  many 
years  fully  to  realize  all 
the  fruits  of  this  mar- 
velous revolution  in 
practise 

"  The  great  struggle 
of  the  Russias  has,  in 
fact,  but  begun.  When 
peace  is  restored,  or 
when  new  disorders 
l^lunge  her  cities  again 
into  violence  and 
rapine,  the  factions  that 
have  yielded  so  much 
will  very  reasonably 
attempt  to  recover 
the  ground  they  have 
lost.  The  ordinary  dif- 
firulties  of  popular  gov- 
ernment that  here  in 
America  weigh  at  times 
so  heavily  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  all  good  citizens 
will   in   Mu.scovy  weigh 

a  hundred  times  heavier.  But  in  the  progress  of  the  nations  away 
from  one-man  rule  toward  the  rule  of  all  men  equally,  leaders  iiave 
never  been  lacking  and  the  cause  has  never  permanently  lost 
ground.  That  this  may  be  true  of  Russia  is  the  hope  of  all  the 
freemen  of  the  world." 


I'OIU  KDONOSTSEKl', 

Wljose  resignation  does  not  seem  to  excite  any 
widespread  reyret. 
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AS  THE  CARTOONISTS  SEE   IT. 


RAPID   GROWTH   OF   NEW   YORK   CITY. 

'  I  ^HE  report  just  published  by  the  State  Enumeration  Bureau 
-^  of  New  York  of  the  census  taken  in  June  contains  some 
avowed  surprises  even  for  that  part  of  the  press  which  tries  to  keep 
best  informed  on  local  affairs.  According  to  the  official  count, 
4,014,304  people  live  in  New  York,  and  4,052,368  in  the  rest  of  the 
State.  TJie  World  believes  that  these  figures  are  inaccurate,  as  the 
■enumeration  was  made  in  summer,  "  when  thousands  were  away." 
But  while  the  present  population  of  New  York  city — being  828,620 
tgreater  than  that  shown  by  the  Federal  census  of  five  years  ago — 
excites  surprise  and  gratification,  the  rate  of  growth  indicated  by 
these  figures  is,  however,  the  point  most  interestingly  discussed  by 
the  press ;  for  by  it  some  trustworthy  estimates  can  be  made  of  the 
-future  size  of  the  city.  By  taking  this  increase,  the  papers  of  a 
mathematical  turn  of  mind  are  figuring  out  just  when  New  York  is 
likely  to  pass  London  and  assume  first  rank  among  the  cities  of 
the  earth.  The  New  York  Times  compares  the  size  of  the  two 
cities  thus  : 

"  London,  our  only  leader,  contained  at  its  latest  census,  that  of 
1901,  4.536,541,  but'  Greater  London,'  the  Metropolitan  Police  Dis- 
trict, within  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles  from  Charing  Cross,  contained 
■6,581,372.  Strike  a  circle  of  fifteen  miles  from  the  [New  York]  City 
Hall  and  you  include  at  least  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  Jersey- 
men,  who  are  as  really  New-Yorkers,  but  for  the  State  line  be- 
tween us  and  New  Jersey,  as  are  any  of  the  circumambient  subur- 
bans of  London  Londoners.  Add  that  three-quarters  of  a  million, 
and  the  real  population  which  belongs  to  New  York  appears  as  at 
least  an  even  five  millions." 

The  New  Yof'k  IVor/d ventures  the  following  predictions: 

"  New  York  grew  37  per  cent,  in  the  last  decade  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Spurred  by  the  beginnings  of  rapid  transit  it  bids  fair  to 
{grow  45  per  cent,  or  more  in  the  first  decade  of  the  present  one. 


At  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Subway,  T/ic  World,  from  fig- 
ures then  available,  estimated  that  New  York  should  overtake  the 
county  of  London  by  or  before  1912.  But  .  .  .  owing  to  condi- 
tions of  business  dulness  and  industrial  unemployment  in  the  Brit- 
ish capital,  London  is  less  likely  than  New  York  to  maintain  its 
present  indicated  growth.  The  chances  are  that  New  York  will 
pass  the  county  of  London  before  1910  and  that  the  700  square 
miles  of  the  English  Metropolitan  District  will  long  before  1920 
have  been  passed  by  an  equal  area  containing  New  York,  Yon- 
kers,  and  the  near-by  Jersey  cities,  which  afford  the  only  fair  com- 
parison." 

That  New  York  city  will  so  soon  outrank  London  strikes  many 
as  a  too  ambitious  hope.  But  all  loyal  New-Yorkers  earnestly  and 
seriously  believe  that  this  glorious  event  can  not  be  much  longer 
delayed.  The  Tribune  calculates  that  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  city  every  six  minutes  a  child  is  born,  every  fifty-five  seconds  a 
train  enters  and  unloads  several  hundred  passengers,  every  forty- 
eight  minutes  a  ship  arrives  from  a  foreign  country  or  a  coast  port, 
and  every  two  and  two-thirds  minutes  an  immigrant  makes  his 
home  in  the  city,  while  every  thirteen  minutes  a  man  and  woman 
marry.  And  in  order  to  keep  abreast  with  the  times,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  this  growth  of  its  population,  New  York,  as  the  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  declares,  "  is  spreading  out " — 

"Bridges  and  subways  are  leading  to  contiguous  territory  where 
space  and  air  abound  and  healthful  conditions  prevail.  It  would 
be  futile  to  say  that  the  growth  in  population  must  stop ;  but  ex- 
pansion is  feasible,  and  is  going  on  at  a  rate  that  will  provide  room 
for  the  additional  millions  who  in  the  course  of  years  will  flock  to 
the  country's  great  center  of  civilization." 

The  slow  growth  of  the  population  of  the  State  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  city  of  New  York  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of 
the  press.  Many  papers  look  upon  the  marked  contrast  as  a  new 
illustration  of  the  tendency  of  the  people  to  move  to  the  cities.     In 
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all  the  characteristically  rural  counties  like  Seneca,  Steuben,  and 
Schoharie,  a  decrease  of  population  was  noted.  But  these  re- 
turns, as-  The  Evening  Post  points  out,  fall  in  with  the  mid-dec- 
ade census  of  Massachusetts  recently  published,  "which  indicated 
a  rapid  city  growth,  and  stagnation  in  the  country  districts."  But, 
as  The  Post  further  remarks,  "  the  old  Eastern  States  are  not  alone 
in  reporting  losses  of  rural  populations."  Iowa  has  for  several 
months  been  trying  to  explain  the  decrease  in  her  population,  and 
to  devise  some  means  to  stop  the  "drift  to  the  cities."  Many  be- 
lieve that  her  efforts  will  i)e  futile,  as  it  seems  that  proportionately 
a  smaller  number  of  farmers  are  now  required  to  supply  the  coun- 
try with  food  than  was  necessary  in  the  days  when  agriculture  was 
carried  on  in  a  less  scientific  manner.  The  Cleveland  Leader,  in 
explaining  present  conditions,  and  making  some  observations  on 
the  future,  observes: 

"Since  tiie  coming  of  the  suburban  trolley,  rural  free  delivery, 
and  tlie  automobile,  the  English  fashion  of  maintaining  country 
homes  has  come  into  vogue  among  people  of  large  means.  There 
has  been  much  talk,  as  a  consequence,  of  turning  back  the  tide 
which  has  long  flowed  into  the  cities  from  rural  America.  In  lim- 
ited localities  and  under  favorable  conditions  there  has  been  a 
marked  change  in  that  direction,  but  when  a  census  is  taken  in  a 
State  tiie  difference  between  urban  growth  and  rural  stagnation 
stands  out  more  vividly  than  ever.  The  basis  of  the  difference  is 
economic.  It  rests  on  the  relative  earning  power  of  country  and 
town  workers.  The  producer  of  food  supplies  a  market  which 
widens  only  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  population.  The 
manufacturer  of  clothing,  furniture,  or  articles  of  luxury  caters  to 
a  demand  which  has  no  limits  of  expansion  other  than  the  ability 
of  consumers  to  pay  for  what  they  desire.'' 


A    DEFENSE   OF    RESTRICTION    OF   OUTPUT 
BY    LABOR    UNIONS. 

THAT  labor-unions  should  compel  their  members  to  "  soldier," 
and  produce  less  work  than  they  are  capable  of,  has  long 
been  regarded  "  as  another  evidence  of  their  total  depravity  " — as 
a  writer  states  in  a  new  book  on  "Trade  Unionism  and  Labor 
Problems."  He  reminds  us,  however,  that  there  is  another  side  to 
the  matter.  "  The  object  and  effect  of  piece  wages,"  says  Ptof. 
John  K.  Commons,  who  edits  the  volume,  "are  greatly  to  increase 
the  speed  of  the  workman,  with  the  result  that  the  higher  earnings 
tempt  and,  through  competition,  even  force  the  employer  to  '  cut' 
the  piece  rates,  so  that  the  workman  is  earning  no  more  by  his  in- 
tense speed  lliaii  he  did  when  he  took  his  time."  Professor  Com- 
mons continues : 

"The  same  result  is  reached  on  day  wages  when  a  foreman  or  a 
contractor  is  remunerated  according  to  his  success  in  reducing 
costs.  One  object  of  labor  organizations  is  to  check  this  intense 
speed,  sometimes  by  placing  an  absolute  limit  on  the  amount  of 
work  permitted  to  be  done  in  a  given  time,  sometimes  by  reducing 
the  task,  and  sometimes  by  prohibiting  piecework,  bonus,  and  task 
systems.  Tliis  is  usually  denounced  by  employers  as  restriction  of 
output,  and  denied  by  the  unions,  but  the  distinction  should  clear- 
ly be  made  between  the  fact  of  restriction  and  \.\\&  justification. 
Advanced  as  a  measure  of  protection  to  health  and  to  the  older 
men,  a  restriction  of  this  kind  is,  in  principle,  justifiable,  and  the 
only  question  is  that  of  drawing  the  line  between  what  is  a  fair 
output  and  wiiat  is  excessive.  Restriction  is  also  justified  as  a 
protective  measure  in  cases  where  the  employer  takes  advantage 
of  increased  earning  to  cut  the  piece-rate 

"The  simple  question,  *  Do  unions  restrict  output?'  can  not  re- 
ceive a  truthful  general  answer.  Each  allegation  must  be  investi- 
gated witii  reference  to  all  the  circumstances,  including  the  atti- 
tude of  employers.  That  this  involves  technical  and  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  business  .  .  .  should  raise  a  warning  to  those 
who  without  such  knowledge  accept  the  ex  parte  statements  of  the 
parties  to  this  acute  and  invidious  dispute." 

Mr.  F.  S.  Halsey,  in  the  same  volume,  says  of  piece-work  and 
restriction  of  output : 

"  The  piece-work  plan  has  upon  its  tace  the  appearance  of  equity 


and  fair  dealing.  '  It  pays  for  the  work  done  and  in  proportion  to 
what  is  done.  The  industrious  are  rewarded  in  accordance  with 
their  industry,'  etc  The  universal  opposition  of  labor-unions  to  it 
is  looked  upon  as  another  evidence  of  their  total  depravity.  Of 
course,  in  so  far  as  the  objections  of  the  unions  are  a  reflection  of 
the  opposition  which  some  of  them  have  to  their  members  doing  a 
large  amount  of  work  it  can  not  be  defended  and  is  not  worth  dis- 
cussion, but  for  other  reasons  and  on  other  grounds  their  position 
of  opposition  is  impregnable.  Near  acquaintance  with  the  system 
shows  that  it  is  not  what  it  appears  to  be.  It  is  in  fact  a  remarka- 
ble illustration  of  how  completely  a  thing  may  differ  in  appearance 
from  what  it  is  in  reality.  It  is  in  appearance  a  system  of  rewards, 
but  it  is  in  fact  a  system  of  punishments,  and  worse  still  a  system 
of  punishments  for  doing  toell. 

"As  this  is  a  severe  arraignment  it  requires  an  examination  of 
the  actual  workings  of  the  system.  A  piece  of  work  has  been  done 
by  day's-work  and  it  is  proposed  to  change  it  to  piece  work.  The 
piece-cost  under  day's  work  is  first  determined  and  a  somewhat 
similar  piece-price  is  then  set  and  given  to  the  workman.  If  he 
has  had  no  experience  with  piece-work,  he  feels  that  he  can  not 
'make  wages '  and  objects.  He  is  then  told  that  if  he  will  not 
take  it  some  one  else  will  ;  in  other  words,  he  is  compelled  to  take 
it,  and  this  is  the  first  objection  to  the  plan — it  involves  compul- 
sion. If  this  were  all  that  could  be  said  against  the  system,  it 
would  not  have  much  weight,  but  it  is  nevertheless  worth  noting. 
Leading  is  always  better  than  driving,  and  compulsion  is  a  good 
thing  to  avoid  if  possible. 

"  No  man  knows  what  he  can  do  under  an  incentive  until  he  has 
tried  it.  The  workman  in  saying  that  he  can  not '  make  wages '  at 
the  piece  prices  offered  when  piece  work  is  first  introduced  is  en- 
tirely sincere,  but  he  is  nevertheless  mistaken.  All  experience 
shows  that  when  the  test  comes  the  increase  of  output  under  the 
incentive  of  piece-rates  is  far  beyond  what  any  one — manager  or 
workman — would  have  believed  possible.  The  output  mounts  up 
and  the  wages  with  it.  and  the  employer  soon  finds  that  he  is  pay- 
ing an  extravagant  rate  of  daily  wages,  an  extravagant  rate  being- 
understood  as  a  rate  materially  in  excess  of  what  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  pay  another  workman  for  doing  the  same  work,  he  hav- 
ing the  first  man's  experience  before  him.  The  employer  submits 
to  this  for  a  time,  but  the  wages  continue  to  increase  and  ultimately 
he  is  driven  to  his  only  recourse — he  cuts  the  piece-price.  This  is 
an  immediate  announcement  to  the  workman  that  the  promises  of 
piece-work  are  false.  He  was  told  that  he  would  be  paid  a  certain 
rate  per  piece,  but  he  finds  that  to  be  true  up  to  a  certain  limit 
only. 

The  workman,  again  under  compulsion,  accepts  the  new  price; 
but  unless  he  is  very  dull,  he  has  learned  a  lesson.  If  he  is  very 
dull,  it  may  require  a  second  cut  to  enforce  this  lesson;  and 
this  second  cut,  either  on  the  price  of  his  own  work  or  on  that  of 
some  fellow-workman,  is  soon  forthcoming.  The  lesson  is  that  if 
he  pushes  his  production  to  a  point  which  raises  his  earnings  be- 
yond a  certain  more  or  less  clearly  defined  limit  the  direct  result 
will  be  a  cut  in  the  piece  price.  Perhaps  new  men  come  in  or  the 
old  ones  are  given  new  work  to  do — the  result  is  the  same.  If  any 
one  is  so  unwise  or  so  unfortunate  as  to  do  a  large  amount,  he  is 
at  once  punished  for  it  by  having  his  rate  cut.  Such  cuts  from  the 
workman's  standpoint  have  but  one  result — he  is  compelled  ta 
work  harder  than  before,  but  he  earns  no  more.  This  is  the  result 
of  his  own  efforts  to  increase  his  output,  and  hence  it  is  that  I  call 
the  piece-work  system  a  system  of  punishment  for  doing  well. 

"  The  net  result  of  the  system  is  a  somewhat  greater  output  and 
somewhat  higher  wages  than  would  be  obtained  with  the  day's- 
work  system,  but  there  is  no  spirit  of  progress.  The  workmen 
push  their  earnings  as  near  to  the  limit  as  they  dare  and  then  stop 
making  further  effort  to  increase  their  output.  If  one  man  has 
several  pieces  of  work,  on  some  of  which  the  prices  are  high  while 
on  others  they  are  low,  he  makes  out  false  time-tickets,  charging 
time  to  one  job  which  belongs  to  another,  so  as  to  equalize  matters 
and  give  a  fair  average  and  thus  take  advantage  of  the  high  rates 
on  some  pieces  to  equalize  the  low  rates  on  others.  The  whole 
tendency  is  to  cultivate  deceit  and  antagonism.  The  piecework 
plan  is,  in  short,  simply  a  mischief-maker  and  a  discord-breeder." 


We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Troop,  of  the  Chicago  Univ^ity,  for  the  assur- 
anti-  th.it  N'ictor  Flufjo  was  not  a  novelist.  The  pecuhar  value  of  this  informa- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  tliat  it  could  liave  been  obtained  from  no  otiier  source,— 7'Aff 
Kansas  City  Journal. 
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"  INQUIETUDE." 

—  Lovey  in  the  Butte  Inter  Mountain. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  President 
McCurdy  will  not  enter  the  lecture  field.— 77/^  Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

It  might  be  a  good  plan  to  select  only  bachelors 
for  presidents  of  the  life-insurance  companies.— y/:* 
Washingion  Post. 

No  charges  are  made  for  looking  at  the  outside  of 
the  life-insurance  buildings.    Funny  that  the  managers  overlooked  \i.—  The  Chi- 
cago News. 

"  Hyde  will  take  the  witness  stand,"  says  a  New  ^'ork  paper.     That's  about 
the  only  thing  he  has  not  already  taken.  — /"/zi?  Washington  Post. 

If  the  Democrats  are  wise,  they  will  organize  an  insurance  company  to  get  up 
funds  for  the  next  Presidential  campaign.—  The  Atlanta  Journal. 

It  may  be  the  belief  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy  that  renders  selling  any 
other  kind  such  a  difficult   matter  just  now.— 7/;^  Detroit 
Free  Press. 

Some  of  the  king  grafters  of  the  life-insurance  graft  swear 
they  will  never  resign.  They  ought  never  to  be  permitted  to 
resign.— 7/^^  Atlanta  Constitution. 

What  the  New  Vork  State  Superintendent  of  Insurance 
knows  about  resigning  is  equal  at  least  to  what  he  knew  about 
evidence.—  7  he  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Evidently  some  of  those  insurance  officials  are  deter- 
mined to  demonstrate  that  government  control  could  not  make 
matters  any  worse.—  The  Detroit  Free  Press. 


EARNINC;  that   BIG  .SALARY. 

— Evans  in  tiie  Cleveland  Leader^ 


irregularities.  —  The 
Star. 


Washington 


coming  down. 
—  Handy  in  the  Duluth  News-Tribune 


It  should  not  be  overlooked  at  this  time  that  so  far  as  the 
McCurdys  are  concerned  they  have  been  consistently  leading 
the  mutual  \\ie.—  7 he  Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 

The  policy-holder  who  was  wise  enough  to  die  last  year  cer- 
tainly has  the  laugh  on  those  who  are  having  to  view  these 
insurance  exposures.—  The  Los  Angeles  Express. 

There  is  no  question  that  life  insurance  is  a  good  thing ;  the  difficulty  lies  in 
making  it  as  good  a  thing  for  the  policy-holder  as  for  the  director.— 7'//^  Wash- 
ington Star. 

There  are  some  things  for  which  tlie  life-insurance  companies  have  to  be 
thankful.    Several  of  the  States  have  no  sessions  of  the  legislature  this  winter. 

—  'The   Chicago   News. 

"  A  GREAT  majority 
of  the  people  are  hon- 
est," says  a  New  York 
paper.  Which  is  equiv- 
alent to  saying  that  the 
majority  of  the  people 
are  policy  -  holders. — 
The  Toledo  Blade. 


Even  more  interest- 
ing than  the  question  as 
to  what  McCurdy  did 
to  earn  his  salary  is 
the  question  as  to  what 
the  State  Insurance 
Superintendent  did  to 
earn  his.— The  Chicago 
News. 

John  D.  Rocke- 
i-ELLER  may  be  temp- 
ted to  ask  his  biograph- 
ers to  give  him  some 
credit  for  not  figuring 
more  prominently  in 
these       life  -  insurance 


A  LIKE  insurance  ACTUARY 
IN  HIS  GREAT  ACT  OF  "  ESTIMA- 
TING" policy-holders'  DIVI- 
DENDS. 

— Maybell  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


It  might  be  a  good  scheme  for  in- 
surance companies  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  proprietary-medicine  men 
and  call  on  any  contented  policy-holders  to  write  testimonials  and  furnish  pic- 
tures for  publication. —  The  Washington  Star. 

The  claim  of  the  big  three  insurance  companies  that  they  could  invest  a  man's 
savings  to  better  advantage  than  he  could  himself  has  loeen  coniijletely  vindicated 
if  the  proper  view  of  "  the  advantage  "  is  taken.— 7/;<?  Detroit  Free  Press. 

It  looks  to  us  as  tho  the  life-insurance  agent  were  the  innocent  bystander  in 
this  investigation.    Soliciting  business  at  this  time  must  be  atjout  as  pleasant  a 
job  as  carrying  an  elephant  up  sixteen  flights  of  stairs.— 7/!^ 
Chicago  News. 

Now  that  the  Mutual  Life  has  decided  to  investigate  it- 
self, we  may  soon  have  an  impartial  and  disinterested  show- 
ing as  to  what  tlie  facts  really  are,  instead  of  the  one-sided 
and  prejudiced  findings  of  tlie  State.— 7"//^  Kansas  City 
Journal. 

CuNLiFFE,  the  express  robber,  says  it  is  difficult  for  a 
man  to  be  honest  on  a  salary  of  $65  a  month.  Tlie  life-insur- 
ance investigations  indicate  that  it  is  difficult  for  some  men 
to  be  honest  on  a  salary  of  $65  an  hour.—  The  Washington 
Post. 

Now  that  President  McCurdy  has  appointed  a  committee 
of  three  directors  to  investigate  its  affairs  we  may  confidently 
e.xpect  to  be  surprised  almost  any  day  wiien  we  find  out  what 
a  really  good  company  tlie  Mutual  is. —  'The  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

It  is  a  little  astonishing  that  the  Enterprise  Bank,  of  Allegheny,  has  not  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  life-insurance  managers  and  presented  the  claim  that 
they  gave  that  $600,000  to  politicians  "  to  save  the  country  from  Bryan."— 7"//<r 
Washington  Post. 


WORSE  THAN    EXPOSURE. 

What  the  finger  of  fate  points  to  ! 

—Scott  in  the  Denver  News. 


The  Sultan  of  Turkey 
says  he  would  rather 
perish  than  surrender 
control  of  the  finances 
of  Macedonia.  Talks 
like  a  life  insurance 
president. —  The  Wash- 
ington Post. 

We  are  about  willing 
to  accept  John  A.  Mc- 
Call's  assertion  that  he 
is  a  poor  man,  now  that 
he  explains  how  he  has 
invested  all  his  savings 
in  life  insurance.- yZ/dr 
Washington  Post. 

Another  difference 
between  the  methods 
of  McCurdy  and  those 
of  Cunliffe,  who  robbed 
an  express  company,  is 
tliat  the  express  com- 
pany got  its  money 
back  while  there  is  no 
hope  for  the  policy- 
holders.— The  Topeka 
State  Journal. 


EVERVKODV    works   UNCLE. 

The  Nurse  -"  The  President  thinks  you  ought  to 
take  these  two  in  charge,  also. 

—  Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 
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SOCIAL   CONDITIONS    IN   THE   ARMY. 

THE  novel  published  a  little  over  a  year  ago  in  which  a  Ger- 
man lieutenant  vividly  describes  the  life  of  a  German  army 
post,  bringing  in  stories  of  drunkenness,  bribery,  gambling,  and 
immorality,  is  distinctly  recalled  by  many  American  journals  in 
view  of  the  unpleasant  revelations  growing  out  of  the  Taggart  di- 
vorce scandal  at  Wooster,  Ohio.  While  the  editorial  writers  are 
emphatic  in  the  denial  that  the  case  is  symptomatic  of  social  con- 
ditions at  any  of  the  army  posts  of  tlie  United  States,  they  admit 
that  the  situation  at  Wooster  was  similar  to  those  described  in  "  A 
Little  Garrison."  The  Taggart  case  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  public  for  many  weeks,  but  a  good  many  journals,  especially 
those  in  the  East,  have  taken  little  notice  of  its  progress  because, 
as  the  Boston //f/vi^/ intimates,  its  details  are  not  tit  to  print. 
This  case,  however,  raises  in  many  minds  the  question  whether  our 
army  is  becoming  demoralized  with  drunkenness  and  dissipation. 
"  In  the  Taggart  case,"  insists  the  Indianapolis  uVcTas,  "the  army 
is  not  on  trial.  It  can  not  be  tarnished  by  the  unworthiness  of  a 
few  people  who  have  been  and  are  connected  with  it,"  and  the  Mil- 
waukee 6V«////f/ thinks  the  (Government  should  extend  its  house- 
cleaning  to  the  army.  Heretofore,  remarks  the  Chicago  jVeius, 
American  army  ofificers  have  borne  a  high  reputation  for  sobriety, 
and  "  if  there  are  any  drunkards  or  debauchees  among  them,  let 
them  be  found  out  and  dismissed  from  liie  service." 

In  an  editorial  entitled  "  What  Is  the  Matter  with  the  Army?" 
the  Boston  Transcript  declares  that  it  is  suffering  from  "  tropical- 
ization  "  and  "politicalization  "  and  it  proceeds  to  give  this  pretty 
dark  picture  : 

"Things  are  not  as  they  ought  to  be  in  the  army,  not  as  they 
have  been.  Which  does  not  mean,  as  many  good  people  are  pres- 
ently going  to  maintain,  that  the  officers  are  all  drinking  cham- 
pagne. You  can  drink  very  little  champagne  on  a  second  lieuten- 
ant's salary  of  fourteen  hundred  or  a  captain's  salary  of  eighteen 
hundred.  Few  people  are  going  to  stop  to  think  that  the  cham- 
pagne whicli  tile  court  proceedings  depict  as  frothing  in  a  fragrant 
surge  about  tiie  Taggarts  was  purchased  out  of  a  private  income 
of  fifty  tliousand  a  year.  Yet  there  is  far  more  drinking  and 
carousing  in  the  army  than  there  ought  to  be.  There  are  more 
men  too  fat  from  beer  and  too  short-winded  from  cigarettes  than 
there  ougiit  to  be.  We  don't  expect  a  soldier  to  keep  himself  on 
the  regimen  of  a  training  athlete,  but  the  nation  maintains  him  to 
be  in  'figliting  trim,'  to  be  ready  to  march  and  endure  hardship. 


"  The  morale  of  our  army  is  not  what  it  was,  not  what  it  ought 
to  be.  The  more  than  human  or  perhaps  scarcely  human  reform 
organizations  which  are  now  reported  to  be  preparing  to  deluge 
the  Government  with  protests  against  conditions  in  the  army 
sliould  not  expect  too  much  of  mere  human  men;  still,  things  are 
not  as  they  should  be  in  the  army.  Some  of  the  causes  of  the 
lowering  of  morale  were  not.  are  not.  preventable.  The  Spanish 
War  very  nearly  destroyed  the  old  army,  and  with  it  the  old  tradi- 
tions, for  these  traditions  descend  by  word  of  mouth  ;  and  when 
after  the  war  the  army  was  trebled  in  size  and  few  of  the  old  offi- 
cers were  left  in  active  service,  the  new  officers  did  not  learn  the 
old  traditions.  This  was  not  preventable.  The  tropicalization  of 
the  army  was  not,  is  not  preventable.  In  the  tropics  our  men  were 
exposed  to  that  weakening  of  the  moral  liber  characteristic  of  the 
tropics.  They  met  people  of  lower  civilizations,  not  so  much  im- 
moral as  non-moral 

"The  army  is  slowly  regenerating  itself  from  politicalization, 
slowly  recovering  its  equilibrium.  The  best  way  to  secure  reform 
in  the  army  will  be  to  leave  it  to  itself.  If  a  host  of  reformers 
succeed  in  getting  Congress  to  interfere  in  its  affairs  it  will  only 
make  worse  a  state  of  affairs  due  to  previous  interference.  Civil- 
ian interference  has  been  the  cause  of  the  chief  and  preventable 
ill.  The  army  it.self  will  carry  on  a  far  more  effective  and  radical 
purging  and  regeneration  than  any  civilian  commission  ever  would. 
With  all  his  faults,  the  army  man  is  prouder  of  his  uniform  than 
any  of  the  rest  of  us  are,  and  the  good  men  in  the  army  do  not  wish 
to  see  that  uniform  disgraced  by  men  unworthy  to  wear  it." 

Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  whose  long  period  of  service  qualifies 
him  to  judge  of  the  social  ideals  among  the  army  officers,  is  quoted 
in  the  Boston  Herald z?>  saying: 

"  The  army  has  been  called  a  place  of  eternal  adieus.  It  is  one 
of  the  hardships  of  the  service  that  officers  must  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  to  move  from  post  to  post  as  the  service  may  demand. 
This  transitory  state  of  living  compels  an  army  officer  to  rely  for 
social  comfort  very  largely  upon  his  own  family,  and  therefore  the 
domestic  ties  of  an  army  officer  are  almost  invariably  much  more 
firmly  knit  than  those  of  a  civilian.  I  speak  from  experience  and 
observation 

"Gambling  and  drinking  are  not  characteristic  features  of  the 
army  officer's  life,  whatever  impression  this  divorce  case  of  which 
you  speak  may  convey.  There  are  certain  ideals  inculcated  in  an 
officer's  education  which  are  against  such  indulgences.  An  officer 
is  expected  to  lead  the  life  of  a  gentleman  ;  he  is  restrained  by 
army  regulations,  and  unless  he  is  willing  to  wreck  his  entire  career 
he  will  be  governed  by  the  ideals  which  obtain  among  his  fellow- 
officers." 


Chorus—"  Therti  is  no  South,  there  is  no  North,  there  is  no  East  or  West." 

—  Reynolds  in  the  Taconia  Ledger. 


AT   LAST  THE   OLD   KLAG   IS   DOWN. 

—  McWhorter  in  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch. 


RESULTS   OF   THE    PRESIDENT'S   TRIP. 
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NEW  TROUBLES    BREWING    WITH    CHINA. 

•T^HAT  the  ill-will  existing  in  China  for  the  United  States,  as 
*■  shown  bj'  repeated  acts  of  insult  and  injury  perpetrated 
against  American  citizens,  has  created  a  situation  that  can  not 
continue  much  longer  without  jeopardizing  the  friendly  relations 
between  the  two  nations,  is  a  belief  that  now  seems  to  be  generally 
entertained  by  the  press  of  this  country.  The  assault  upon  Rear- 
Admiral  Charles  J.  Train,  commander-in-chief  of  the  American 

Asiatic    squadron,    and 


Copyright,  liy  J.  E.  Purdy,  Boston. 

REAR-ADMIRAL  CHARLES  JACKSON   TRAIN, 

Attacked  by  a  Chinese  mob  for  slightly 
wounding  a  Chinese  woman  by  a  stray  shot, 
while  hunting  pheasants  near  Nanking. 


his  son  Lieut.  Charles 
R.  Train,  by  a  mob  of 
Chinese  peasants  dis- 
playing unmistakable 
signs  of  race  prejudice  ; 
the  continuance  and 
spread  of  the  boycott 
against  American  goods 
in  spite  of  the  imperial 
edict  issued  against  it ; 
the  project  formed  with 
the  cognizance  of  the 
Chinese  Legation  at 
Washington  to  sue  the 
United  States  before 
The  Hague  Tribunal  to 
recover  damages  for  al- 
leged unlawful  exclu- 
sion of  Chinese  citizens 
from  American  soil ; 
the  reluctance  shown 
by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment officials  to  enter 
into  any  new  treaty  with 
the  United  States  which 
does  not  provide  for  free  access  of  all  Chinese  citizens  at  least  into 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippine  Islands;  and  finally  the  murder  of  five 
American  missionaries  by  Chinese  fanatics  at  Lienchow,  are  recent 
events  of  a  startling  nature  which  have  occurred  so  closely  together 
that  they  appear  to  many  to  be  a  series  of  hostile  acts  inspired  by 
one  and  the  same  spirit,  and  occurring  on  an  ascending  scale  of 
enormity  that  gives  them  their  greatest  effect  and  might  provoke 
the  United  States  beyond  endurance. 

In  fact,  many  papers  think  that  things  have  reached  such  a  stage 
that  the  wisest  statesmanship  and  most  cautious  diplomacy  must 
be  exercised  if  very  serious  consequences  are  to  be  avoided.  The 
unfortunate  and  dangerous  state  of  affairs  is  looked  upon  as  all 
the  more  alarming  for  the  reason  that  the  Empress  seems  to  be 
practically  unable,  and  the  Governors  of  many  provinces  avowedly 
unwilling,  to  punish  the  wrongdoers  and  prevent  a  repetition  of 
their  offenses.  Thus,  altho  the  central  Government  has  made 
earnest  effort  to  suppress  the  boycott,  and  last  December  issued  a 
proclamation  providing  heavy  penalties  for  all  who  discriminated 
against  this  country,  yet  The  Journal  of  Commerce  on  the  first  of 
this  month  said  : 

"Cables  received  by  American  houses  doing  business  in  South 
China  [say]  that  the  boycott  on  American  goods  not  only  con- 
tinues in  Canton  and  some  interior  ports,  but  is  assuming  a  more 
aggressive  and  dangerous  character." 

The  boycott,  as  The  Journal  of  Commerce  shows  further  on,  is 
either  winked  at  or  openly  encouraged  by  the  rulers  of  all  the 
provinces  where  its  progress  has  been  most  marked  among  the 
people.  And  with  the  exception  of  the  massacre  of  the  mission- 
aries, the  conduct  of  the  official  classes  in  connection  with  all  other 
unfortunate  occurrences  seems  to  be  of  the  same  cloth  as  their  con- 
duct in  the  boycott  cases.  Thus  the  correspondent  of  the  Balti- 
more ^  w^r/<:rt« ,  in  speaking  of  the  assault  on  Admiral  Train,  says  : 

"  An  alarming  feature  of  the  reports  from  Nanking  is  the  atti- 


tude of  tiie  Chinese  authorities,  who  are  repre.sented  as  having  up- 
held the  mob's  action  in  attacking  Admiral  Train  and  capturing 
his  son.  Had  either  Admiral  Train  or  Lieutenant  Train  been 
placed  under  arrest  by  the  authorities  for  the  accidental  shooting 
of  a  native  this  phase  of  the  affair  would  not  be  regarded  as  seri- 
ous, but  the  consent  of  the  Chinese  officials  to  the  ruling  of  a  mob 
is  likely  to  be  a  chief  cause  of  complaint  by  this  Government  to 
China." 

Of  course  there  is  every  probability,  as  the  Brooklyn  Times  ob- 
serves, "that  diplomacy  will  be  brought  into  play  at  once  to 
smooth  out  the  unpleasant  wrinkles  of  the  situation."  But  never- 
theless many  papers  consider  that  the  incident  is  "  deplorable  and 
unfortunate  owing  to  the  somewhat  strained  relations  between  the 
two  countries."  The  Pittsburg  Post  thinks  that  "  the  temper  of 
the  Chinese  people  toward  us  was  unpleasantly  exhibited  in  the 
attack."  The  Hartford  Courant  holds  this  same  opinion  and 
says : 

"In  the  case  of  Admiral  Train  it  is  plain  that  the  anti-Ameri- 
can feeling,  which  has  been  assiduously  cultivated  in  China,  was 
what  moved  the  ignorant  and  ugly  natives.  It  has  threatened 
other  Americans  over  there,  Admiral  Train  is  one  of  the  most 
genial  and  good-natured  men  to  be  found.  Nobody  could  take 
offense  at  him  personally,  and,  when  the  Chinese  started  for  him, 
it  was  for  some  larger  reason  than  anything  personal." 

Many  also  believe  that  the  scheme  to  collect  damages  from  the 
United  States  for  the  exclusion  of  Chinese  citizens  from  American 
soil  in  alleged  violation  of  treaty  obligation  was  devised  with  offi- 
cial sanction  as  an  act  of  retaliation  and  to  increase  the  friction 
between  China  and  the  United  States  ;  for,  as  the  New  York  Trib- 
jtne  shows,  there  seems  to  be  no  merit  to  the  Chinese  claims,  as 
the  highest  authorities  of  this  and  other  countries  have  decided 
that  the  right  to  exclude  foreigners  is  *'  inherent  in  every  indepen- 


"  WHERE  THE  DAWN   COMES  UP  LIKE  THUNDER    OUT  OF  CHINA,  'CROSS  THE 

BAY."— KIPLING. 

—  Hager  in  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

dent  sovereignty."  The  facts  upon  which  this  interesting  case  are 
said  to  be  based,  as  related  by  the  Hartford  Courant,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  In  1868  this  country  made  a  treaty  with  China  that  is  known  as 
the  Burlingame  treaty.  The  Burlingame  treaty  placed  no  restric- 
tions upon  Chinese  emigration  to  this  country.  The  treaty  of  1880 
with  China  placed  restrictions  upon  the  immigration  of  Chinese 
laborers,  but  did  not  exclude  them  altogether,  and  it  also  guaran- 
teed to  Chinese  laborers  in  this  country  all  the  most-favored-nation 
rights  and  privileges.  In  1888,  however,  and  under  this  treaty, 
our  Congress  passed  a  law  forbidding  all  Chinese  laborers  who 
had  left  this  country  from  returning  to  it.     China  protested  against 
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this  law  at  the  time,  and  on  this. account  it  is  said  that  the  Chinese 
hold  this  law  to  be  '  a  domestic  law  and  not  an  international  con- 
tract.' They  hold  further,  so  it  is  reported,  that  tiie  congressional 
act  of  i888  made  void  the  treaty  of  i88o,  presumably  because  the 
act  was  in  disregard  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  In  1.S94  a  new 
treaty  between  this  country  and  China  recognized  the  riglu  of  both 
countries  to  exclude  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  other,  but  this 
treaty  of  1S94  lapsed  a  year  ago  and  all  efforts  to  negotiate  a  new 
treaty  to  take  its  place  have  thus  far  failed.  The  argument 
ascribed  to  China  upon  this  basis  is  that  the  treaty  of  1880  was 
vacated  by  our  disregard  of  it,  and  that  the  treaty  of  1S94  has 
lapsed,  and  that  therefore  the  Burlingame  treaty  of  1868  is  the  only 
existing  contract  between  the  two  countries.  Under  this  construc- 
tion the  Chinese  Legation  is  receiving  statements  from  hundreds  of 
Chinamen  deported  from  this  country,  expressing  their  consequent 
financial  loss  and  personal  suffering  in  cash  terms,  averaging 
about  $r, 000  each ;  and  it  is  upon  the  sum  total  of  these  claims 
that  China  intends,  so  the  report  goes,  to  ask  this  country  to  set- 
tle with  her,  or,  in  lieu  of  tiiat,  to  join  with  her  in  submitting  the 
question  to  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  at  The  Hague." 


INSURANCE   "NEWS"    DESPATCHES. 

THE  disclosure  of  the  methods  used  to  secure  the  publication 
tiiroughout  the  country  of  "doctored"  accounts  of  the  evi- 
dence brought  out  against  the  officials  of  certain  insurance  com- 
panies in  the  investigation  conducted  before  the  New  York  legis- 
lative committee  seems  to  have  served  to  intensify  popular  in- 
dignation and  to  give  to  the  public  and  the  press  generally  a  new 
opportunity  to  vent  their  rage  against  the  persons  guilty  of  the  in- 
surance outrage.  Some  of  the  specific  facts  of  the  case,  as  shown 
by  the  testimony  of  the  manager  of  the  literary  bureau  of  the  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  are  that,  since  the  in- 
vestigation began,  that  company  has  spent  511,753  to  buy  the  nec- 
essary space  in  about  one  hundred  newspapers  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  to  publish  in  the  form  of  telegraphic  news  six  de- 
spatches of  an  average  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  words  that  made 
it  appear  that  President  McCurdy  and  other  witnesses  examined 
made  "a  distinctly  favorable  impression"  for  themselves  and  the 
company,  by  what  they  said  and  did  at  the  investigation.  The 
twisting  of  the  truth  in  these  paid  news  accounts  was  slight.  It 
was  emphatically  denied  that  any  editorial  space  was  bought.  The 
"favorable  impression"  which  they  created  was  secured  by  giving 
prominence  to  certain  facts  tiiat  shed  a  light  upon  the  acts  of  the 
offending  officials  altogether  different  from  that  which  illuminated 
the  regular  accounts  of  the  As.sociated  Press  reports.  But  the  col- 
or thereby  given  was  unmistakable  when  attention  was  brought  to 
the  matter;  and  as  the  people  must  depend  almost  entirely  upon 
the  newspapers  to  learn  what  goes  on  in  the  world,  and  as  the 
newspapers  as  a  rule  are  extremely  jealous  of  their  honor,  the  out- 
cry has  been  general  against  this  insidious  practise  of  buying  space 
in  news  columns,  and  using  it  in  an  underhanded  way  for  advertis- 
ing purposes.  We  have  been  unable  to  find  any  paper  that  even 
suggests  an  approval  of  it. 

Newspapers  of  course  afe  conceded  the  right  to  print  what  they 
desire  in  the  way  of  advertisement,  provided  that  in  so  doing  they 
do  not  violate  the  laws  or  public  opinion.  Thus  tiie  Chicago 
Chronicle  says : 

"Newsi)aper  advertising  has  always  been  a  recognized,  legiti- 
mate, and  entirely  honorable  method  of  promoting  business.  To 
sell  space  for  informing  the  public  about  various  facts  and  condi- 
tions of  different  business  ventures  is  one  of  the  open,  undisguised 
aims  of  the  newsjiaper.  At  what  rate  the  space  is  paid  for  can 
not  possibly  concern  anybody  but  the  newspaper  and  the  men  who 
pay.  The  newspapers  openly  and  avowedly  offer  to  all  alike  the 
means  of  informing  the  world  of  the  particulars  of  the  business 
they  wisii  to  carry  on.  Whether  what  tiie  advertiser  says  is  al- 
ways precisely  accurate  the  newspapers  have  no  better  means  of 
knowing  tiian  have  the  readers.  What  they  voucii  for  is  only  that 
the  matter  is  prima  facie  reputable.    1 1  is  all  an  open,  undisguised, 


thoroughly   understood    business   tran.saction.      Every  advertiser 
'  steps  into  the  open  '  at  once." 

But  the  offense  charged  against  the  papers  which  received  money 
from  the  Mutual  for  printing,  strictly  as  news,  at  an  average  of  one 
dollar  a  line,  a  statement  which  they  knew  was  not  the  whole  or  the 
exact  truth,  is  something  entirely  different  from  the  practise  which 
The  Chronic/e  deiends.  From  the  testimony  adduced  at  the  inves- 
tigation it  appears  that  neither  the  advertiser  nor  the  paper  that 
was  used  "stepped  into  the  open."  All  tracks  were  concealed. 
Hence  tiie  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  asserts  that,  altho"very 
wide  latitude  "  is  allowed  in  advertising,  "  the  printing  of  advertise- 
ments as  news  approaches  very  closely  to  the  reptilian  line."  The 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch  declares  that  "  it  is  the  greatest  sin 
which  a  newspaper  can  commit."  And  to  the  same  effect  the  New 
York  Herald  says : 

"The  publication,  for  any  price,  of  advertisements  as  '  reading 
matter '  is  a  gross  deception  of  the  public,  which  no  newspaper  of 
reputation  should  permit.  It  is  downright  dishonesty,  sailing  un- 
der false  colors,  and  a  cheating  of  the  public.  Especially  wrong 
is  it  in  connection  with  this  investigation  which  concerns  the  fu- 
ture financial  welfare  of  millions  of  policy-holders,  many  of  them 
widows  and  orphans,  or  men  and  women  who  have  suffered  pinch- 
ing economies  to  meet  premium  payments.  It  seems  incredible 
that  tiie  testimony  is  true;  that  there  must  be  some  explanation 
that  shall  be  a  denial  of  it  by  the  newspapers  involved.  To  use  a 
vulgar,  but  expressive  term,  it  is  '  up  to  '  them  to  show  that  they 
have  not  knowingly  betrayed  the  public  at  a  dollar  a  line  from  the 
insurance  companies." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

The  Panama  Canal  seems  to  us  pretty  well  locked  as  it  is.—  The  Washington     ' 
Times. 

Isn't  Addicks  nearly  dead  enough  to  be  entitled  to  a  niche  in  the  Hall  of  Fame? 
—  The  Chicago  Tribune. 

When  the  South  declared  itself  unanimously  for  Roosevelt  it  understood  he 
was  not  going  to  run  again. —  The  Chicago  News. 

Yale  University  is  to  have  a  ton  of  fossils.  Whether  for  the  faculty  or  for  the 
museum  is  not  announced.—  The  Atlanta  Journal. 

Ik  President  Roosevelt  succeeds  in  eliminating  brutality  from  football,  he 
migiit  then  attack  the  college  yell.  -  The  Toledo  Blade. 

Is  the  cause  of  education  in  America  backsliding?  Some  prominent  universi- 
ties failed  even  to  score  Saturday.—  The  Chicago  Neu-s. 

Unless  we  preserve  our  forests,  what  is  to  become  of  the  other  leaders  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  party  when  reform  sets  in  "i—The Detroit  News. 

To  sliow  that  it  was  sincere  in  its  welcome  Tokyo  did  not  present  Togo  with  a 
liouse  on  liis  official  return  from  the  war.  -  The  Chicago  News. 

Mayor  Dunne  says  pedestrians  are  entitled  to  the  right  of  way  in  Chicago. 
.Ml  that  now  remains  for  them  to  do  is  to  get  it. —  The  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Admiral  Alexeieek's  prophecy  that  the  Kussian  fleet  would  sail  into  Voko- 
liama  hiis  t)een  fulfilled.  Admiral  Togo  sailed  it  in  on  Monday.—  The  Detroit 
Journal. 

AcfORDiNG  to  William  Allen  White  an  "ominous  quiet"  prevails  in  Kansas. 
Nothing  so  serious  as  this  has  ever  been  the  matter  with  Kansas  before.— 77/^ 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Even  the  Portland  Oregonian  is  sometimes  unkind.  For  instance,  when  it 
says  that  a  speech  by  Mr.  Fairbanks  is  an  amiable  noise  in  the  air  without  any 
particular  meaning.-  The  Hartford  Courant. 

Why  does  the  Post-office  Department  go  all  the  way  to  California  to  break  up 
a  guessing  contest  when  the  Weatiier  lUireau  is  doing  business  right  under  its 
nose  in  Wasliington  ?  -  The  Kansas  City  Journal. 

It  is  stated  that  Ambassador  Reid  has  hired  an  earl's  son  as  a  butler.  Mr. 
Reid  is  too  thoroughly  .Vnierican  to  hold  a  man's  past  against  him,  if  he  is  try- 
ing to  do  tlie  riglit  tiling  and  live  it  down. —  The  Washington  Post. 

In  Pliiladelphia  recently  there  were  ninety-four  applicants  for  the  two  munici- 
pal clerkships  wliicli  i)aid  small  salaries.  Perhaps  the  ai)plirants  lielieVed  all 
they  had  seen  in  i)rint  concerning  graft.     The  Chicago  Kecord-Herald. 

Confronted  with  a  national  debt  of  $1,250,000,000  and  an  annual  interest 
charge  of  <7;.ooo,ooo,  the  Mikado  must  be  strongly  tempted  to  start  a  life-insur- 
ance company  and  get  himself  elected  president  of  it. —  The  Washington  Post. 

Mk.  Rockfeller  has  advised  young  men  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  higher 
tilings  than  money,  wiiich  is  not  all  there  is  in  the  world.  If  the  young  men  will 
look  after  the  liigher  things,  Mr.  Rookefeller  will  look  after  the  money.— /'wwfA. 
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MR.   HENRY  HOLT. 


A  publisher  who  holds  the  literary  agent 
responsible  for  the  disappearance,  to  a  great 
extent,  of  the  old-time  personal  relations  between 
author  and  publisher. 


THE  COMIVIERCIALIZATION  OF  LITERATURE 
"  A  UTHORSHIP  and  publishing— the  whole  business  of  pro- 
^^-  ducing  contemporaneous  literature— has  for  the  moment  a 
decidedly  commercial  squint."  This  statement  in  the  "  Confessions 
of  a  Publisher,"  serves  as  the  text  for  a  magazine  article  from  the 
able  pen  of  another  publisher,  Mr.  Henry  Holt.     Mr.  Waiter  Page, 

the  reputed  author  of 
the  "Confessions," 
placed  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  conditions 
he  described  at  least  as 
much  with  the  author  as 
with  the  publisher.  Mr. 
Holt  lays  even  more 
stress  upon  the  perni- 
cious influence  of  the 
literary  agent.  Both 
writers  discuss  only  the 
publication  of  books  of 
literature  from  living 
writers  —  "  'miscellane- 
ous books,'  as  we  call 
them  in  the  trade,  as 
distinct  from  technical 
books  on  the  one  hand, 
and  established  classics 
on  the  other."  The 
ideal  of  the  literary 
agent,  says  Mr.  Holt, 
is  "  that  an  author  shall 
never  see  a  publisher, 
and  that  an  author's 
books  shall  be  scattered  among  those  who  will  bid  highest."  The 
old  and,  according  to  Mr.  Holt,  the  better  ideal  is  that  friendship 
and  confidence  should  exist  between  author  and  publisher,  since 
"  it  is  a  personal  service  that  the  publisher  does  for  the  author,  and 
almost  as  personal  a  service  as  the  physician  for  his  patient  or 
the  lawyer  for  his  client."  The  latter  words  he  quotes  from  "  The 
Confessions."  Among  the  first  things  the  literary  agent  set  him- 
self to  do,  in  London  at  least,  says  Mr.  Holt,  was  to  break  down 
the  old  relation  between  authors  and  publishers,  and  to  make  the 
connection  mainly  a  question  of  which  publisher  would  bid  highest. 
We  read  furtiier  (in  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  November) : 

"'  Business  methods  '  being  introduced,  and  most  of  the  authors 
who  had  before  been  attached — in  a  double  sense — to  their  respec- 
tive publishers,  being  put  up  to  the  highest  bidder,  bidding  began 
with  a  vengeance,  .  .  .  Young  houses  thought  that  they  could  gain 
standing,  whether  they  gained  money  or  not,  by  getting  authors 
of  standing  ;  old  houses  would  often '  see  '  the  bids,  even  at  a  loss, 
rather  tlian  let  their  authors  go;  and  a  few  ambitious  and  perhaps 
unfriendly  rivals  would  bid  beyond  all  reason,  to  spite  each  other. 
Royalties  and  payments  in  advance  of  them  rose  wildly.  The 
American  agents  were  of  course  in  the  game  for  English  authors, 
and  the  fashion  spread  to  our  own.  I  have  just  been  told,  relia- 
bly, I  believe,  that  one  American  house  pays  an  author  five  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  whether  he  writes  or  not,  and  pays  him  in  ad- 
dition a  royalty  of  20  per  cent,  on  all  he  does  write.  Now  the 
publishers  who  have  kept  sane,  if  there  are  any,  know  that  there  is 
no  profit  in  paying  a  20-per-cent.  royalty  before  a  book  has  sold 
from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  copies,  not  to  speak  of  a  five-thou- 
sand-dollar bonus,  representing  a  royalty  of  20  per  cent,  on  nearly 
seventeen  thousand  more •. 

"  The  state  of  affairs  I  have  described  does  not  look  like  one  of 
stable  equilibrium.  The  golden  goose  was  found  for  the  author — 
a  whole  flock  of  golden  geese  ;  and  of  course  they  were  killed. 
The  rumber  of  books  that  authors  could  produce  was  limited,  the 
capacity  to  publish  them  was  practically  unlimited.  The  bidders 
who  had  failed  to  get '  the  next  book,'  and  perhaps  the  bidder  who 


succeeded,  came  up  smiling  for  the  book  after  the  next,  and  so 
popular  authors  were  sold  three  or  four  unwritten  books  deep,  no- 
body knowing  what  he  was  buying,  nobody  knowing  what  he  was 
selling  :  for  successful  authors  often  write  unsuccessful  books  ;  and 
they  never  wrote  so  many  unsuccessful  ones  before.  And  yet  I 
have  been  told  that  the  money  in  these  mad  trades  was  often  paid 
in  advance  of  composition." 

Another  factor  in  the  commercialization  of  literature,  Mr.  Holt 
tells  us,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fallacy  of  overadvertising.  "  It  would 
appear,"  he  says,  "  that  the  wide  advertising  lately  indulged  in  by 
the  publishers  is  in  imitation  of  methods  which,  tho  very  success- 
ful regarding  some  other  utilities,  are  falsely  reasoned  regarding 
books."  This  because  "it  takes  longer  than  most  books  live  to 
advertise  into  a  paying  reputation  even  a  shoe  or  a  soap— or  any 
other  thing  which  everybody  wants;  and  the  few  books  that  do  live 
that  long  are  those  that  do  not  need  advertising  at  all."  Yet  an- 
other influence  in  the  commercialization  of  American  literature  was 
the  passage  of  the  International  Copyright  Law.     We  read  : 

"One  unquestionable  result  of  that  law  was  that,  instead  of 
mainly  relying  on  English  fiction  as  before,  America  '  found  her- 
self ' :  within  a  decade  after  the  passage  of  the  law,  American  nov- 
els reached  enormous  sales.  ...  A  lot  of  adventurers,  including 
established  men  of  adventurous  disposition,  were  led  to  think  they 
had  found  still  another  Eldorado,  and  they  began  a  competition 
fiercer  than  ever  before  dreamed  of,  in  advertising,  drumming,  dis- 
counts, credits,  royalties,  and  advances  to  authors.  .  .  .  Hardly 
any  houses  escaped  the  infection  of  these  things.  The  most  digni- 
fied and  conservative  were  forced  into  some  of  the  antics  of  the 
most  reckless:  unless  they  performed  them,  authors  tiiought  that 
they  lacked  enterprise,  and  went  to  those  whose  '  enterprise  '  was 
beyond  all  question. 

"  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  when  the  new  raw  country  '  found 
itself '  in  literature,  the  literature  was  of  a  corresponding  kind.  As 
far  as  selling  power  was  concerned,  the  center  of  literary  produc- 
tion moved  to  the  center  of  population,  away  from  the  coast,  which 
had  been  more  directly  under  the  influence  of  the  culture  accumu- 
lated in  the  older  world.  At  first  the  stir  created  by  the  enormous 
sales,  acting  under  the 
'  Laws  of  Imitation,' set 
many  people  reading, 
if  only  out  of  curiosity, 
books  to  which  they 
would  not  ordinarily 
have  condescended ; 
and  made  the  larger  in- 
discriminating  hosts 
confine  themselves  to 
these  books,  to  the  loss 
of  their  old  chance  of 
occasionally  lighting  on 
better  ones.  When 
booming  was  at  its 
height,  a  retailer  told 
me,  '  My  customers 
come  in  and  ask, 
"What's  the  seller?" 
and  take  it.'  All  this 
has  made  it  more  and 
more  difficult  to  get 
books  that  are  not 
'  sellers '  fairly  before 
the  public,  without  an 
amount  of  advertising, 
drumming,  discounts, 
and  credits,  that  makes 
them  unprofitable;  or 
even,    with     all     those 

risks,  to  sell  them  in  profitable  numbers.  Literature,  in  fact,  is 
(as  Dr.  Holmes  would  perhaps  have  condescended  to  say)  crowded 
into  the  cellar,  and,  in  all  seriousness,  its  situation  is  dark  enough 
to  justify  the  pun." 

The  increased  number  of  authors,  says  Mr.  Holt,  led  to  an  in- 
creased number  of  great  "  sellers"  ;  but 

"  The  population  and  the  total  number  of  books  read  did  not  keep 


MR.   WALTER   PAGE. 

Editor  of  The  H^or/d's  Work.  He  states 
that  "  the  whole  business  of  producing  contem- 
poraneous literature  has  for  the  moment  a  de- 
cidedly commercial  squint." 
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pace  with  the  increase  of  authors  :  therefore,  as  the  total  sales  had 
to  be  divided  among  an  increased  number  of  writers,  the  sale  of 
each  particular  book  began  to  diminish.  The  diminution  appears 
to  have  been  increased  by  a  falling-off  in  the  fiction-reading  habit. 
— or  at  least  the  habit  of  reading  such  fiction.  The  total  result 
was  lately  indicated  to  me  by  a  publisher  who  issues  as  many  '  sell- 
ers '  as  anybody,  in  the  remark  that:  '  Lately,  the  hundred-thnu- 
sand-men  have  had  to  put  up  with  sales  of  twenty-five  thousand."  " 

Mr.  Holt  sees  some  hope,  however,  in  the  fact  that  now  there 
is  faintly  visible  a  tendency  to  inquire  regarding  a  book,  "  Is  it  a 
seller.''"  and  to  avoid  it  if  it  is. 


RELATION    OF   ART  TO    REASON    AND 
MORALS. 

OXE  of  the  questions  which  seem  perennially  coming  up  and 
seeking  an  answer  is  that  concerning  the  relations  of  art  to 
the  other  interests  of  life.  The  famous  lecture  of  Whistler  called 
"Ten  O'clock,"  in  which  he  enunciated  his  doctrines  concerning 
art,  has  had  so  widespread  an  influence  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  irresponsibility  of  art  has 
become  almost  an  accepted  commonplace. 
Art  in  that  master's  phrase  is  a  "  tricksy 
jade"  living  for  herself  alone,  when  and  where 
she  will.  She  acknowledges  no  relation  to 
any  other  domain  of  human  interest  such  as 
morals,  or  religion,  or  politics  ;  neither  accept- 
ing anything  from  them  nor  contributing  any- 
thing to  them.  This  view,  most  apt  to  be 
found  among  the  artists  themselves,  is  spread- 
ing under  their  influence  beyond  their  bound- 
ary, and  finds  some  acceptance  by  the  lay 
mind.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  position 
taken  by  Prof.  George  Santayana  in  his  book 
called  "  Reason  in  Art,"  the  volume  forming 
Part  IV.  of  his  philosophical  system  em- 
bodied in  a  work  called  "  The  Life  of  Reason." 
The  only  justification  wliich  art,  in  his  view, 
can  claim  for  itself  is  in  its  absorption  in  the 
life  of  reason,  where  it  finds  a  legitimate  place 
and  prunes  it.self  of  extravagant  pretensions. 
In  the  effort  to  rationalize  all  life,  he  says  the 
same  problem  is  presented  to  art  as  to  religion 
and  science,  and  the  question  to  be  asked  is, 
"  How  far  extant  art  is  a  benefit  to  mankind,  and  how  far  perhaps 
a  vice  or  a  burden .-' "     He  says  : 

"  That  art  \?,  prima  facie  and  in  itself  a  good  can  not  i)e  doubted. 
It  is  a  spontaneous  activity,  and  that  settles  the  question.  Yet  the 
function  of  ethics  is  precisely  to  revise  ^rz«/«-yfl<:/>  judgments  of 
this  kind  and  to  fix  the  ultimate  resultant  of  all  given  interests,  in 
.so  far  as  they  can  be  combined.  In  the  actual  disarray  of  human 
life  and  desire,  wisdom  consists  in  knowing  what  goods  to  sacrifice 
and  what  simples  to  pour  into  the  supreme  mixture.  The  extent 
to  which  esthetic  values  are  allowed  to  color  the  resultant  or  high- 
est good  is  a  point  of  great  theoretic  importance,  not  only  for  art, 
but  for  general  i)hilo.sophy.  If  art  is  excluded  altogether  or  given 
only  a  trivial  role,  perhaps,  as  a  necessary  relaxation,  we  feel  at 
once  that  a  philosophy  so  judging  human  arts  is  ascetic  or  post 
rational.  It  pretends  to  guide  life  from  above  and  from  without; 
it  has  discredited  human  nature  and  mortal  interests,  and  has 
thereby  undermined  itself,  since  it  is  at  best  but  a  partial  expres- 
sion of  that  humanity  which  it  strives  to  transcend.  I  f,  on  tiie  con- 
trary, art  is  prized  as  something  supreme  and  irrcsiionsible,  if  the 
poetic  and  mystic  glow  which  it  may  bring  seems  its  own  complete 
justification,  then  philosophy  is  evidently  still  prerational  or.  ratli- 
er,  non  existent ;  for  the  beasts  that  listened  to  Orpheus  belonged 
to  this  school." 

Art,  the  author  declares,  must  find  its  level  in  the  world  and  vin- 
dicate its  function  in  the  human  commonwealth.  Our  apology  for 
art  and  our  proof  that  it  jjelongs  to  the  Life  of  Reason  must  concern 
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PROF.   GEORGE  SANTAYANA. 
Art,  he  declares,  must  find   its  level  in  the 
world  and  vindicate  its  function  in  the  human 
commonwealth. 


itself  with  answers  as  to  what  "  direct  acceptable  contribution  it 
makes  to  the  highest  good,"  "  what  sacrifices,  if  any,  it  imposes," 
and  "what  indirect  influence  it  exerts  on  other  activities."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  author  sufficiently  justifies  the  claim  of  art  to  live 
its  own  untrammeled  life.  This  justification  is  largely  to  be  found, 
he  says,  in  its  innocence.  "  If  a  practise  can  point  to  its  innocence, 
if  it  can  absolve  itself  from  concern  for  a  world  with  which  it  does 
not  interfere,  it  has  justified  itseH  to  those  who  love  it.  tho  it  may 
not  yet  have  recommended  itself  to  those  who  do  not."  Continu- 
ing he  remarks : 

"  Now  art,  more  than  any  other  considerable  pursuit,  more  even 
than  speculation,  is  abstract  and  inconsequential.  Born  of  sus- 
pended attention,  it  ends  in  itself.  It  encourages  sensuous  ab- 
straction, and  nothing  concerns  it  less  than  to  influence  the  world. 
Nor  does  it  really  do  so  in  a  notable  degree.  Social  changes  do 
not  reach  artistic  expression  until  after  their  momentum  is  ac- 
quired and  their  other  collateral  effects  are  fully  predetermined. 
Scarcely  is  a  school  of  art  established,  giving  expression  to  pre- 
vailing sentiment,  when  this  sentiment   changes  and  makes  that 

style  seem  empty  and  ridiculous 

"  In  the  individual,  also,  art  registers  pas- 
sions without  stimulating  them  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, in  stopping  to  depict  them  it  steals 
away  their  life;  and  whatever  interest  and 
delight  it  transfers  to  their  expression  it  sub- 
tracts from  their  vital  energy.  This  appears 
unmistakably  in  erotic  and  in  religious  art. 
Tho  the  artist's  avowed  purpose  here  be  to 
arouse  a  practical  impulse,  he  fails  in  so  far 
as  he  is  an  artist  in  truth;  for  he  then  will 
seek  to  move  the  given  passions  only  through 
beauty,  but  beauty  is  a  rival  object  of  passion 
in  itself.  Lascivious  and  pious  works,  when 
beauty  has  touched  them,  cease  to  give  out 
what  is  wilful  ai;d  disquieting  in  their  subject 
and  become  altogether  intellectual  and  sub- 
lime. There  is  a  high  breathlessness  about 
beauty  that  cancels  lust  and  superstition. 
The  artist,  in  taking  the  latter  for  his  theme, 
renders  them  innocent  and  interesting,  be- 
cause he  looks  at  them  from  above,  compos- 
ing their  attitudes  and  surroundings  harmon- 
iou.sly,  and  makes  them  food  for  the  mind." 

In  the  judgment  of  art,  however,  from  the 
mere  fact  that  the  truest  art  has  rationalized 
itself,  there  can  not  be  a  banishment  of  moral 
considerations.     To  quote : 

"To  criticize  art  on  moral  grounds  is  to  pay  it  a  high  compli- 
ment by  assuming  that  it  aims  to  be  adequate,  and  is  addressed  to 
a  comprehensive  mind.  The  only  way  in  which  art  could  disallow 
such  criticism  would  be  to  protest  its  irresponsible  infancy,  and 
admit  that  it  was  a  more  or  less  amiable  blatancy  in  individuals,  or 
not  art  at  all.  Young  animals  often  gambol  in  a  delightful  fash- 
ion, and  men  also  may,  tho  hardly  when  they  intend  to  do  so. 
Sportive  self-expression  can  be  prized  because  human  nature  con- 
tains a  certain  elasticity  and  margin  for  experiment,  in  which  waste 
activity  is  inevitable  and  may  be  precious;  for  this  license  may 
lead,  amid  a  thousand  failures,  to  some  real  discovery  and  advance. 
Art,  like  life,  should  be  free,  since  both  are  experimental.  Put  it, 
is  one  thing  to  make  room  for  genius  and  to  respect  the  sudden 
madness  of  poets  through  which,  pos.sibly,  some  god  may  speak, 
and  it  is  quite  another  not  to  judge  tiie  result  by  rational  stand- 
ards. The  earth's  bowels  are  full  of  all  sorts  of  rumblings  ;  which 
of  the  oracles  drawn  thence  is  true  can  be  judged  only  by  the  light 
of  day.  If  an  artist's  inspiration  has  been  happy,  it  has  been  so 
because  his  work  can  sweeten  or  ennoble  the  mind  and  because  its 
total  effect  will  be  beneficent.  Art  being  a  part  of  life,  the  criti- 
cism of  art  is  a  part  of  morals." 


Some  Mathematical  Verse.— A  curious  poetical  tribute 
—  composed  by  a  French  mathematician— to  Archimedes,  is  re- 
called by  The  Academy  (London).  The  calculation  of  the  numeri- 
cal ratio  of  t!ie  circumference  of  a  circle  to  its  diameter  is  ascribed 
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to  this  Greek  geometer,  and  this  ratio,  carried  out  to  thirty  places 
of  decimals,  is  3.141592653589793238462643383279.  Each  of  the 
thirty-one  words  in  the  quatrain  composed  by  the  Frenchman  con- 
tains the  number  of  letters  corresponding  with  the  successive  num- 
bers in  the  numerical  expression  ;  as  follows  : 

3^415  9  26  535 

Que  j'aime  h  faire  apprendre  un  nombre  utile  aux  sages 

8  9      ^  7  9 
Immortel  Archimede.  artiste  ing^nieur  ! 

323  8  4626 

Qui  de  ton  jugement  peut  priser  la  valeur? 
4      3      3  8  327  9 

Pour  moi  ton  probleme  eut  de  pareils  avantages. 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  z.diA^  the  following  similar  effort  from 
a  German  poet  and  geometrician  : 

31415  9  26  5 

Dir,  o  Held,  o  alter  Philosoph,  Du  Kiesen-Genie  ! 

3  5  S  9  7 
Wie  viele  Tausende  bewundern  Geister, 

9  3238 
himmlisch  wie  Du  und  gottlich  ! 

4626 
Noch  reiner  in  Aeonen 

4  3      3  8 
wird  das  uns  strahlen, 

32  7  9 

wie  im  lichten  Morgenrot! 

The  literal  translation  of  the  French  verses  is:  "How  I  love  to 
teach  a  number  useful  to  the  wise,  immortal  Archimedes,  artist- 
engineer  !  Who  can  appraise  the  worth  of  thy  judgment.''  For 
me  thy  problem  had  equal  advantages."  That  of  the  German 
effort  is:  "To  thee,  O  hero,  O  old  philosopher,  O  giant  genius! 
How  many  thousand  souls  wonder,  heaven- 
ly as  thou  and  divine  !  Yet  clearer  in  the 
ages  will  that  stream  on  us  than  in  the 
luminous  dawn  !  "  It  can  not  be  said  that 
either  of  these  is  particularly  clear,  but 
considering  the  limitations  of  their  compo- 
sition they  are  certainly  remarkable.  Who 
will  do  as  well  in  English .'' 


ART  VERSUS   THE    PICTURE. 

"  T  T  ALF  unconsciously  as  yet,  the  truth 
•■■  -*•  that  the  picture  is  not  the  highest 
form  of  art,  is  not  indeed  art  at  all,  is 
being  borne  in  upon  us."  This  iconoclas- 
tic assertion  is  advanced  by  Miss  Martha 
S.  Bensley,  who  regards  the  portable  pic- 
ture as  a  thing  essentially  meretricious 
from  the  widest  artistic  viewpoint— a  "  frag- 
mentary survival,"  she  declares,  to  be  con- 
demned in  the  same  category  with  over- 
elaboration  in  dress  and  useless  ornamen- 
tation in  architecture.  She  recognizes  that 
the  picture,  by  our  day  and  race,  has  been 
allotted  the  apex  of  the  artistic  pyramid, 
and  forced  to  pose  as  the  apotheosis  of  the 
graphic  arts.  "The  existence  of  a  pic- 
ture," she  continues,  "is  no  longer  due  to 
the  accidental  disintegration  of  a  decora- 
tion ;  it  is  no  longer  known  as  a  frag- 
ment of  a  larger  thing,  but  is  supposed  to  be  a  complete  pro- 
duction in  itself  with  a  large  field  of  influence  specially  assigned  to 
it,  and  is  become  the  very  staple  of  artistic  orthodoxy  ;  the  icon  of 
the  uplifted  household  in  our  civilization."  But  this  position  into 
which  we  have  forced  the  picture,  says  Miss  Bensley  (writing  in 
the  New  York  Independent],  is  untenable.     She  has  only  scorn  for 


MISS   MARTHA  S.   BENSLEY. 

From  a  paintinp;  by  herself.  '"  The  picture,"  she 
asserts,  "  is  not  the  highest  form  of  art ;  is  not 
indeed  art  at  all.'' 


"  an  attempted  decoration  which  can  be  carried  about  like  a  sauce- 
pan." 

The  impulse  which  desires  decoration  for  the  dwelling,  as  Miss 
Bensley  admits,  is  a  legitimate  one;  and  she  sees  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  there  would  ever  have  been  a  departure  from  the  paths 
of  artistic  righteousness  had  it  not  been  for  "  our  marauding  North- 
ern ancestors."     Thus: 

"  From  the  time  when  they  were  armed  with  sword  and  bow,  till 
now  when  their  weapon  is  the  groaning  purse,  these  people  of  the 
North  have  descended  upon  the  art-producing  centers  of  Southern 
Europe.  They  have  not  been  able  to  take  away  the  homes  of  the 
raided  people,  but  they  have  carried  away  as  spoil  what  seemed  to 
them  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  their  buildings.  When- 
ever a  decoration  has  been  detachable,  they  have  torn  it  from  the 
wall,  surrounded  it  with  wooden  bands,  and  as  they  bore  it  victo- 
riously northvvard  this  fragment  has  become  the  picture. 

"  In  early  times  pictures,  like  other  trophies,  were  placed  with 
the  captured  banners  and  confiscated  armor  in  the  cathedrals.  To 
those  to  whom  decorated  walls  and  frescoed  ceilings  were  un- 
dreamed of,  these  detached  paintings  seemed  things  of  beauty. 
Because  these  people  had  no  standard  by  which  to  measure  art, 
the  beauty  of  pictures  was  taken  for  granted,  not  appraised,  and 
they  were  valued  at  their  cost  in  war,  labor,  and  gold.  Beauty 
was  to  them  an  inherent  quality  in  pictures,  like  blood  and  bones 
in  a  man.  If  the  beholder  did  not  see  this  theoretic  beauty,  the 
defect  was  in  him.  As  long  as  they  continued  to  capture  rather 
than  to  create  their  art,  paintings  remained  to  them  things  which 
could  be  carried  about— not  parts  of  buildings.  Naturally,  too, 
when  they  first  began  to  develop  artists  of  their  own,  these  copied 
the  form  of  the  most  valued  art  products  they  knew,  and  produced 
pictures.  And  even  when  an  inherent  sense  of  fitness  made  these 
artists  decorate  things— reliquaries,  jewels,  and  musical  instru- 
ments—education and  tradition  continued  them  in  the  belief  that 
the  highest  form  of  art  was  that  unrelated  to  use,  the  portable  pic- 
ture. .  .  .  This  was  the  beginning  of  that 
divorce  of  beauty  from  use  which  has  come 
near  to  killing  art  by  making  it  a  class 
possession — a  luxury.  This  pocket-book 
form  of  marauding  also  demoralized  the 
art  of  the  raided  countries,  for  their  artists 
began  to  supply  this  barbaric  demand  for 
detachable  decorations." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  state  why  pictures 
hung  upon  a  wall  are  an  offense  against  the 
principles  of  decoration : 

"  There  should  be  a  harmony  between 
the  room,  its  use  and  its  decoration.  One 
idea  should  pervade  each  wall-enclosed 
space.  Now,  each  picture  tells  a  story; 
not  of  necessity  an  incident,  but  it  has 
something  to  say.  Perhaps  the  message 
of  the  girl  within  the  golden  border  is — 
'  See  how  beautiful  are  my  eyes— my  hair 
— how  sweet  my  smile  ! '  next  to  her  the 
pile  of  fish,  fresh  caught,  may  speak  either 
of  stream  and  lake,  or  of  planked  shad  ; 
then  there  may  be  a  message  of  peace  and 
love  from  a  Nativity,  and  beyond  it  a  pair 
of  lovers  on  a  Venetian  canal,  and  a  soft 
twilight  showing  the  beauty  of  combined 
violets  and  grays.  These  pictures  speak 
their  messages  as  insistently  through  the 
language  of  color  and  line  as  with  audible 
voices,  and  their  clamor  dulls  our  ears  to 
the  subtler  harmonies  of  art.  This  sort 
of  artistic  hash  served  in  our  homes  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night  has  given  the  whole 

generation  such  a  fit  of  artistic  indigestion  that  it  has  lost  all  sense 

of  taste." 

We  read  further : 

"  We  perceive  dimly  that  pictures  on  our  floors  are  out  of  place, 
and  the  sale  of  the  dog-bedecked  rug  and  the  rose-sprinkled  carpet 
is  declining.     We  still  enjoy  the  terrier  and   the  bouquet  on  our 
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walls,  but  we  no  longer  feel  happy  in  walking  on  tliem.  It  ought 
to  be  as  repulsive  to  us  to  see  an  imitation  African  lion  on  our 
walls  as  to  see  a  real  one  walking  about  our  rooms.  In  our  public 
buildings,  where,  in  spite  of  many  mistakes,  the  architecture  is 
generally  better  than  in  our  homes,  we  no  longer  consider  the  pic 
ture  as  necessary,  or  even  desirable.  We  realize  that  beautiful 
walls  would  be  obscured  by  having  things  hung  upon  tiiem,  while 
good  construction  will  be  enhanced  by  frescos  and  wall-paintings. 
Fancy  the  Boston  Public  Library  with  a  row  of  gold  framed  pic- 
tures replacing  the  frieze  of  the  Prophets  !  Tho  we  see  that  these 
decorations  are  more  beautiful  than  detachable  pictures,  it  has  not 
yet  occurred  to  us  that  we  can  have  the  same  sort  of  things  in  our 
homes  " 

Miss  Bensley  leads  up  to  the  assertion  that  "  the  production  of 
pictures  can  only  be  excused  on  the  same  ground  that  the  playing 
of  scales  on  the  piano  is  tolerable."  In  other  words,  "  they  are 
the  gymnasium  of  art,  good  to  develop  the  decorative  biceps." 
The  real  gist  of  her  argument,  however,  appears  in  the  following 
paragraph  : 

"  The  first  requisite  of  beauty  is  harmony,  and  the  effort  of  art 
to  produce  it  must  necessarily  be  based  on  that  fact.  The  har- 
mony of  a  room  is  of  greater  import  than  the  beauty  ot  any  one  or 
any  ten  things  in  it.  This  fundamental  beauty  of  harmony  can  not 
be  attained  by  any  conglomeration  of  unrelated  objects,  be  they 
ever  so  lovely  in  themselves.  By  every  bit  of  harmonious  decora- 
tion which  we  substitute  for  the  picture,  we  increase  the  love  and 
appreciation  of  larger  things,  the  love  of  greater  beauty  and  of 
greater  good.  The  removal  of  this  destructive  and  disfiguring 
parasite  will  allow  our  walls  to  return  to  their  proper  prominence, 
will  permit  the  development  of  harmonious  decorations,  and.  by 
clearing  our  vision  in  the  matter  of  what  is  and  what  is  not  beauti- 
ful, help  us  to  take  another  step  toward  that  civilization  which  is 
simplicity." 


A   SHAW    PLAY    SUPPRESSED    IN    NEW    YORK. 

MR.  BERNARD  SHAW  declares  himself  extremely  proud  of 
havmgsvritten"  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession."  the  play  which 
was  never  staged  in  England  owing  to  the  prohibition  of  the  cen- 
sor, was  barred  by  Mayor  Studley.  of  New  Haven,  after  one  per- 
formance in  that  town,  and  met  its  final  and  most  crushing  con- 
demnation as  a  stage  production  in  New  York,  where  it  was 
suppressed  after  the  first  night  by  Commissioner  McAdoo,  acting 
on  the  orders  of  Mayor  McClellan.  Only  in  (lermany.  it  appears, 
has  this  play  been  accepted  as  a  drama  tit  for  public  presenta- 
tion. After  the  performance  in  New  York  the  S/aatsZeituti^ via?, 
the  only  paper  which  had  a  good  word  to  say  for  it.  For  the 
rest,  the  critics  were  unanimous  in  their  condemnation.  Yet  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Shaw  this  play  has  made  him  more  friends,  espe- 
cially among  serious  women,  than  any  other  work  of  his.  In  a 
communication  to  the  New  York  St/n  he  comments  with  an  un- 
wonted mildness  of  phra.se  on  its  suppression  by  the  New  York 
police,  and  adds  :  "  For  my  own  part  I  would  prefer  a  jury  of  pub- 
lic-spirited women  with  experience  in  rescue  work  and  slum  life  to 
any  other  jury  whatever.  Tiiey  know  liow  society  makes  vice  by 
refusing  to  pay  virtue  decently."  The  gist  of  the  play  is  thus  inrl'- 
cated  by  77if  Sun  : 

"The  play  is.  in  fact,  little  more  than  the  dramatization  of  a 
tract  on  the  s(.)cial  evil,  with  much  socialistic  discussion  of  the 
right  of  women  to  labor  and  be  paid  living  wages. 

"  Mrs.  Warren,  a  woman  born  of  the  slums,  has  preferred  afflu- 
ence as  the  manager  of  a  syndicate  operating  '  private  hotels  from 
Uru.ssels  to  Budapest  to  poisoning  paralysis  and  death  as  an  oper- 
ative in  a  white-lead  factory,  and  when  her  daughter,  educated  in 
innocence,  arrives  at  an  age  to  ask  leading  questions  she  defends 
her  '  profession  '  with  arguments  which  might  have  been,  and  per- 
haps were,  derived  from  the  socialistic  and  materialistic  Ilerr 
Bebel. 

"  Incidentally,  the  girl  has  fallen  \\\  love  with  one  Frank  Gard- 
ner, the  worthless  son  of  a  beneficed  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  is  entreated  in  marriage  bv  her  mother's  business 
partner,  a  played-out  roue  of  a  baronet  who,  it  .seems,  enjoys  emi- 


nent social  respectability.  It  transpires  that,  in  consequence  of 
Frank's  father's  youthful  oats  (which  he  still  feels  at  times  in  his 
clerical  age,  for,  like  all  Socialists,  Shaw  is  hard  on  respectability) 
the  lovers  are  half-brother  and  sister  and  so  can  not  marry— a  fact 
which,  as  it  seems,  causes  very  little  perturbation  to  anybody  on 
any  score." 

The  same  paper  characterizes  it  as  "  revolting  in  theme  and  in- 
human in  treatment."  The  Times  remarks  that  when  the  audience 
laughed — "and  the  laughs  were  few  enough— one  had  the  uncom- 
fortable feeling  that  it  was  a  moment  that  might  better  justify 
tears."  "As  a  play  to  be  acted  before  a  miscellaneous  assem- 
blage." it  adds,  "  it  can  not  be  accepted."  This  because  "even  if 
Mr.  Shaw  intended  to  teach  and  has  taught,  as  he  and  Mr.  Daly 
declare,  a  deep— or  was  it  a  high?— moral  lesson,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  chance  that  more  than  one  person  in  a  hundred  who  goes 
to  see  the  play  will  learn  that  lesson  from  it,  and  every  prospect 
that  the  other  ninety-nine  will  find  in  it  many  things  which  Mr. 
Shaw  and  his  friends  like  to  say  are  not  there."  T/te  World  Y>o\\t6. 
the  audience  on  the  question  of  the  play's  fitness  for  production, 
getting  votes,  however,  from  only  576 — not  very  much  more  than 
half  of  the  crowd  that  packed  the  theater.  Of  the.se  304  voted 
"fit"  and  272  "unfit."  The  I/era/d  iound  the  play  the  "  limit  of 
indecency,"  and  The  Tribune  calls  it  "an  affront  to  decency  and  a 
blot  on  the  theater."  To  TJie  American  it  is  "illuminated  gan- 
grene." The  Evening  Post  co\w\WQ\\iii  on  its  "pervading  poison  " 
and  its  "cynical  effrontery,''  and  continues: 

"As  a  matter  of  fact.'  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession'  is  one  of 
those  half-truths  which  are  ever  the  basest  of  lies — a  composition 
primarily  designed  for  mere  sensation,  in  which  all  sense  of  verac- 
ity is  lost  in  the  mass  of  crude  exaggeration  and  specious  misrep- 
resentation. To  mention  truth  as  an  attribute  of  anything  so  de- 
liberately false  in  purpose  and  essence  would  be  to  commit  the 
unpardonable  sin  against  morality. 

"There  is  and  has  been  but  one  object  in  the  production  of  this 
play,  wherever  it  has  been  attempted,  and  that  object  should  be 
clearly  understood  from  the  beginning.  It  has  nothing  to  do  what- 
ever with  any  artistic,  sociological,  or  philanthropic  purpo.se,  but 
is  simply  to  make  money  by  pandering  to  that  insatiable  appetite 
for  gross  sensation  which  seems  sometimes  to  threaten  the  very 
foundations  of  society.  It  is  the  appetite  that  is  manifested  in  the 
barbaric  recklessness  of  one  class  of  automobilists ;  in  the  de- 
mand for  perilous  exhibitions  in  the  arena  or  in  the  dens  of  wild 
beasts;  in  the  savagery  that  has  invaded  our  sports,  in  the  insane 
prodigalities  of  the  very  rich,  in  the  almost  incredible  consumption 
of  the  daily  horrors  of  yellow  journalism,  in  the  gradual  efface- 
ment  of  that  modesty  which  used  to  L)e  accounted  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  attributes  of  womankind." 

Mr.  Arnold  Daly,  who  presented  the  play  at  the  Garrick  Thea- 
ter, where  he  has  successfully  exploited  other  pieces  by  Shaw,, 
states  that  he  would  have  withdrawn  "  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession" 
out  of  deference  to  the  verdict  of  the  press,  even  if  the  Mayor  had 
taken^no  action.  Mr.  Winchell  .'^•mith.  Mr.  Daly's  stage  manager 
and  personal  representative,  is  reported  to  have  said  : 

"On  the  opening  night  the  theater  was  besieged  by  a  motley 
throng  of  curiosity -seekers,  who  came  expecting  to  see  something 
that  would  appeal  to  their  morbid  tastes.  This  was  exactly  the 
portion  of  the  public  to  which  we  did  not  wish  to  appeal,  and  had 
it  not  lieen  too  late  to  withdraw  we  would  not  have  produced  the 
play  then.     Mr.  Daly  himself  was  disappointed  and  ashamed." 


NOTES. 

()!•  tlie  i<)o  scholarships  .it  Oxford  provided  by  the  Cecil  Rhodes  Fund,  it  is. 
stated  tliat  lifteen  of  those  allotted  to  .\nierica  and  two  of  the  colonial  scholar- 
ships are  now  vacant  through  lack  of  duly  qualitied  applicants. 

T/ic  Publishers'  Weekly  states  that  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  has  ordered  an 
edition  of  joo  copies  of  flie  "  Collected  f'oenis "'  of  Wilfred  Campbell,  a  Canadian 
I«iet.  witli  the  intention  of  presenting  a  copy  to  each  of  his  libraries  in  the  Eng- 
lish-s|ieaking  world. 

'■  Till-  novel,  of  all  forms  of  art-work,"  savs  Mr.  \V.  I..  Courtney,  editor  of  The 
Fotiniif/itly  Revinr.  "  renders  classical  criticism  obsolete.  '  This  because  it  is  a 
form  of  art  "  coiicernini;  which,  fortunately,  no  arbitrary  dogmatic  rules  liave 
been,  or  can  be,  laid  down." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


NEW   CREATIONS    IN    PLANT    LIFE. 

THE  breeding  of  plants  is  nothing  new,  but  lie  wlio  enlarges 
the  scope  of  an  operation  is  entitled  to  as  much  credit  as 
the  inventor  of  an  entirely  new  process.  Plant-breeders  worked 
in  gardens  or  conservatories  with  a  few  varieties,  until  Luther  Bur- 
bank  showed  them  that  the  labor  of  many  lifetimes  could  be  ac- 
complished in  a  few  years  by  performing  five  hundred  experiments 
at  once  instead  of  two  or  three.  Some  of  the  wonders  that  he  has 
brought  into  being  have  already  been  described  in  these  columns. 
Now  we  have  a  book  on  Burbank  and  his  work,  bearing  the  title 
that  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Tlie  author,  W.  S.  Har- 
wood,  tells  us,  in  his  chapter  on  Burbank  s 
general  methods  of  procedure,  that  his  aim 
is  threefold,  namely  : 

"  I.  The  improvement  of  old  varieties  of 
fruits,  flowers,  grasses,  trees,  and  vegetables. 

"2.  The  merging  of  wild  or  degenerate 
types  of  plant  life  with  tame  or  cultivated 
ones,  in  order  that  the  union  may  be  of  .serv- 
ice to  both. 

"  3.  The  creation  of  absolutely  new  forms 
of  life,  unknown  to  the  world  before — the 
highest  act  of  the  plant-breeder." 

The  general  character  of  Burbank 's  work 
includes  two  parts — breeding  proper,  and  se- 
lection. The  former  is  accomplished  by  cross- 
fertilization,  brought  about  by  sifting  the 
pollen  of  one  plant  on  the  stigma  of  another. 
The  latter  is  simply  the  choosing  of  the  best 
specimens  and  the  rejection  and  destruction 
of  the  worst.  As  has  been  said.  Burbank's 
use  of  these  methods  differs  from  that  of  his 
predecessors  chiefly  in  the  scale  on  which  he 
operates.  He  may  use  a  million  plants  on 
acres  of  ground  in  a  single  test,  instead  of 
a  dozen  in  a  few  pots.  And  of  the  million  he 
may  destroy  999,999  before  the  final  result. 
In  the  breeding  process  Mr.  Burbank,  as  "^ 
he  expresses  it,  ''breaks  up  the  life"  of  the  old  parent  vari- 
eties, and  turns  their  forces  into  new  channels,  making  the 
flower,  perhaps,  lovelier  or  larger,  the  fruit  sweeter  or  more  mar- 
ketable. To  do  this  may  require  ten  or  even  twenty  years  of 
work,  for  cross-breeding  is  a  risky  process.  No  one  can  predict 
exactly  what  will  result  from  it:  the  only  thing  is  to  try  it  in  all 
possible  combinations,  select  the  best  result,  and  use  that  for  new 
combinations.  Only  the  huge  scale  on  which  Burbank  works  ena- 
bles him  to  arrive  at  any  results  at  all  within  the  period  of  his  own 
life.  A  few  of  these  results  are  now  familiar  to  all  readers.  Mr. 
Harwood  gives  us  a  partial  list  of  some  of  the  most  notable,  as 
follows : 

"  The  improved  thornless  and  spiculeless  edible  cactus,  food  for 
man  and  beast,  to  be  the  reclamation  of  the  deserts  of  the  world  ; 
the  primus-berry,  a  union  of  the  raspberry  and  blackberry,  the  first 
recorded  instance  of  the  creation  of  a  new  species,  together  with 
the  phenomenal  berry  created  from  the  California  dewberry  and 
the  Cuthbert  raspberry,  and  the  plumcot,  the  union  of  the  plum 
and  the  apricot,  all  three  the  accomplishment  of  w-hat  had  been 
said  to  be  an  impossibility;  a  plum  with  no  pit,  one  with  the  fla- 
vor of  a  Bartlett  pear,  one  having  a  rare  fragrance,  many  plums  of 
great  value,  rapidly  replacing  older  varieties ;  a  walnut  with  a  shell 
so  thin  that  the  birds  visited  the  branches  and  destroyed  the  nuts, 
necessitating  the  reversion  of  the  process  to  make  the  shell  of  the 
right  thickness;  a  walnut  bred  with  no  tannin  in  its  meat,  the  col- 
oring matter  of  the  skin  which  has  a  disagreeable  taste;  a  tree 
which  grows  more  rapidly  than  any  other  tree  ever  known  in  the 
temperate  zones  of  the  world  :  the  Shasta  dai.sy,  a  blossom  five  to 
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seven  inches  in  diameter,  made  out  of  a  wild  field  daisy,  a  Japan- 
ese and  an  English  daisy;  gladioli  of  greatly  enhanced  beauty, 
taught  to  bloom  around  their  entire  stem  like  a  hyacinth  instead  of 
the  old  way,  on  one  side  ;  a  daiilia  with  its  disagreeable  odor  driv- 
en out  and  in  its  place  the  odor  of  the  magnolia  blossom  ;  a  lily 
with  fragrance  of  the  Parma  violet,  and  a  scentless  verbena  given 
the  intensified  fragrance  of  the  trailing  arbutus;  a  chestnut  tree 
which  bears  nuts  in  eighteen  months  from  time  of  seed-planting; 
fruit  trees  which  will  withstand  freezing  in  bud  and  flower;  a  pop- 
py so  increased  in  size  that  it  measures  ten  inches  across  its  bril- 
liant bloom  ;  an  amaryllis  bred  up  from  two  to  three  inches  to 
nearly  a  foot  in  diameter  ;  a  calla  increased  in  size  until  it  meas- 
ures ten  to  twelve  inches  in  breadth,  and  then,  the  process  being 
reversed,  bred  down  to  less  than  two  inches;  the  white  blackberry, 
a  rare  and  beautiful  fruit  and  as  toothsome  as  beautiful;  thou- 
sands of  varieties  of  lilies.  He  has  greatly  improved  the  plums, 
pears,  apples,  cherries,  grapes,  quinces,  and 
peaches  by  selection  and  breeding ;  has  de- 
veloped many  varieties  of  flowers,  improving 
them  in  color,  hardiness,  and  yield;  and  has 
added  much  to  the  productiveness  and  edi- 
bility of  vegetables.  Pie-plant  with  leaves 
four  feet  in  diameter,  bearing  every  day  in 
the  year:  a  prune  three  or  four  times  larger 
than  the  ordinary  French  prune  and  greatly 
enriched  :  the  pomato,  an  improvement  on 
the  poisonous  potatoball.  producing  a  rare 
fruit  which  grows  upon  the  top  of  a  potato; 
blackberries  without  thorns;  the  improved 
Australian  star  flower,  one  of  the  everlasting 
varieties  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  decora- 
tion of  ladies'  hats;  a  larkspur  greatly  en- 
larged in  size  and  given  a  delightful  odor ; 
many  improved  varieties  of  grasses  ;  improved 
tobacco;  these  are  among  the  works  which 
have  come  from  his  hand;  others  promising 
even  more  important  results  are  now  under 
way." 

The  continuance  of  Mr.  Burbank's  work 
under  favorable  conditions  has  now  been  as- 
sured by  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion of  $10,000  a  year  for  the  next  ten  years. 
It  is  understood,  Mr.  Harwood  tells  us,  that 
in  thus  recognizing  Burbank's  services,  the 
institution  takes  special  cognizance  of  their 
practical  bearing  on  human  welfare  and  the  impossibility  of  carry- 
ing forward  his  experiments  along  many  of  the  most  promising 
lines,  without  special  funds.  .Mr.  Burbank  is  now  fifty-six  years 
of  age.  He  is  a  native  ot  Lancaster,  Mass.,  who  after  working 
for  some  years  in  a  factory  in  his  own  State,  went  in  his  twenty- 
sixth  year  to  California  for  his  health.  Here,  after  doing  odd 
jobs  for  some  time,  he  secured  enough  money  to  establish  a  small 
nursery,  where  he  at  once  began  the  wonderful  series  of  experi- 
ments that  has  made  him  famous.  Before  leaving  Massachusetts 
he  had  already  produced  a  new  variety  of  potato,  and  his  dareer 
is  a  signal  illustration  of  the  following  of  a  decided  "bent" 
through  all  sorts  of  difficulties.  To  quote  President  Jordon  of 
Leland  Stanford  University,  whose  words  Mr.  Harwood  gives  at 
the  close  of  his  book  : 

"  In  his  own  way,  Burbank  belongs  in  the  class  of  Faraday  and 
the  long  array  of  self-tauglit  great  men  who  lived  while  the  univer- 
sities were  spending  their  strength  on  fine  points  of  grammar  and 
lia,-:y  conceptions  of  philosophy 

"Scientific  men  belong  to  many  classes;  some  observe,  some 
compare,  some  think,  and  some  carry  knowledge  into  action. 
There  is  need  for  all  kinds  and  a  place  for  all.  With  a  broader 
opportunity,  Burbank  could  have  done  a  greater  variety  of  things 
and  touched  life  at  more  points;  but.  at  the  same  time,  he  would 
have  lost  something  of  his  simple  intensity  and  fine  delicacy  of 
touch — things  which  the  schools  do  not  always  give  and  which  too 
much  contact  with  men  sometimes  takes  away. 

"  Great  men  are  usually  men  of  simple,  direct  sincerity  of  char- 
acter.    The.se  marks  are  found  in  Burbank.     As  sweet,  straighfor- 
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ward,  and  as  unspoiled  as  a  cliild.  always  intcrestud  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  and  never  seeking  fame  or  money  or  anything 
else  for  himself.  If  his  place  is  outside  the  temple  of  science, 
there  are  not  many  of  the  rest  of  us  who  will  be  found  fit  to  enter." 


AN    ADVANCE    IN    FLYING-MACHINES. 

AX  experimental  aeroplane  that  requires  no  "  launching,"  but  is 
actually  able  to  lift  itself  into  the  air  from  a  position  of  rest, 
has  been  constructed  in  Paris,  the  present  home  of  practical  aero- 
nautics. This  machine,  tlie  invention  of  two  young  engineers  of 
Geneva,  Henri  and  Aniiand  Dufaux,  who  are  already  known  by 
their  invention  of  the  motosacoche,  or  gasoline-motor  outfit  applied 
to  a  bicycle,  is  pronounced  by  the  Paris  correspondent  of  T/te 
Scientiftc  American  (New  York.  October  21)  to  be  a  "  considerable 
step  in  advance  "  in  aerial  navigation.     He  writes  : 

"  Up  to  the  present  we  can  scarcely  point  to  an  apparatus  which 
is  able  to  rise  in  the  air  by  the  force  of  its  propellers  alone,  driven 
by  a  gasoline-motor,  and  carry  a  reserve  of  energy  necessary  to  con- 
tinue its  flight  in  the  air.  .  .  .  After  working  for  some  time,  they 
I  the  brothers  Dufaux]  have  succeeded  in  building  a  helicoptere,  or 
'  propeller  flier.'  which  will  rise  in  the  air  as  long  as  there  is  any 
gasoline  in  the  reservoir,  and  the  supply  can  even  be  increased, 
seeing  that  the  flier  will  carry  a  dead  weight  of  1 5 >^  pounds  out- 
side of  its  own  weight,  which  is  38'2  pounds.  At  the  Aero  Club  it 
is  considered  tiiat  the  Dufaux  apparatus  will  no  doubt  aid  greatly 
in  solving  the  difficult  problem  of  the  '  heavier  than  air '  type  of 
flying-machines 

"  As  constructed  at  present,  the  apparatus  is  intended  simply  to 
demonstrate  the  principle  which  the  inventors  are  bringing  out. 
Once  this  point  is  proved  successfully,  the  next  step  will  be  to 
build  a  complete  flying-machine  of  100  horse-power.  One  of  the 
interesting  points  about  the  apparatus  is  the  motor,  which  is 
claimed  to  be  a  step  in  advance  in  the  way  of  gasoline  motors  for 
flying  machines.  It  has  been  specially  designed  for  the  purpose  by 
Messrs,  Dufaux,  and  is  of  the  two-cylinder,  air-cooled  type 

"  One  of  the  main  ideas  has  been  to  make  the  motor  as  light  as 
possible,  and  most  of  the  different  parts,  such  as  the  valves,  rods, 
and  shafts,  are  made  1k)11ow.  In  this  way  the  inventors  have  suc- 
ceeded in  building  a  motor  which  weighs  only  4.5  kilograms  (10.  i 
pounds)  for  an  output  of  3,',,  horse-power  at  1.500  revolutions  per 
minute.     The  weight  given  above  includes  the  carbureter,  gasoline- 
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This  view  shows  the  motor  and  the  "four  two-bladed  propellers.    The  aeroplanes 

were  added  subsequently. 

tank,  piping,  fly-wheel,  and  all  the  working  parts,  and  is  quite  a 
remarkable  result  in  the  way  of  a  light  gasoline-motor,  as  it  means 
a  weight  per  horse-power  of  only  3.3  pounds. 

"  A  speed  of  250  revolutions  per  minute  is  usually  given  to  the 
propellers.  Each  one  weighs  450  grams  ( 1. 01  pounds).  The  meth- 
od of  constructing  them  is  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  best  which  have 
yet  been  found  for  securing  lightness  and  rigidity.  The  frames 
are  made  of  thin  strips  of  pine  wood  assenihkd  together  and  fast- 
ened to  the  silk  by  gluing.  The  curvature  and  i)itch  of  the  propel- 
lers were  modified  after  different  experiments  until  the  inventors 


reached  the  best  results  as  to  power,  combined  with  a  good  equi- 
librium. " 

Tests  of  the  apparatus  have  been  made,  we  are  told,  at  the  large 
balloon  shed  of  the  Aero  Club,  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  An  end- 
less cable  running  on  four  bicycle-wheels,  two  in  the  ceiling  and 
two  upon  a  beam  on  the  ground,  formed  a  guide  for  the  rise  of  the 
machine,  which  was  attached  loosely  to  it  by  the  framework  con- 
taining the  motor.     .Says  the  writer: 

'"As  soon  as  the  motor  was  started  up,  the  machine  rose  by  the 
force  of  the  propellers  and  mounted  in  a  vertical  and  well-balanced 
flight  up  to  the  roof  of  the  shed,  which  was  as  far  as  it  could  go,  as 


Coiirtfay  of  "  The  Scientitio  Aiiifrican." 

ARRANGEMENT   OF    PLANES    AND    DRIVING    MECHANISM   OF   THE    DUFAUX 

FLYING-MACHINE. 

it  was  retained  by  a  trail-rope.  In  the  open  air,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  would  have  risen  to  a  considerable  height.  This  experi- 
ment was  made  several  times,  with  equal  success.  Many  experi- 
enced aeronauts,  and  especially  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
aeroplane  method,  were  present,  and  they  were  greatly  impressed 
with  the  way  the  new  machine  acted.  As  at  present  constructed, 
the  apparatus  is  only  one  part  of  a  complete  flying-machine  and 
will  be  used  for  the  lifting  movement.  Afterward  the  inventors  are 
to  add  an  aeroplane  which  will  provide  for  the  horizontal  move- 
ment. Messrs.  Dufaux  are  now  engaged  in  building  a  complete 
aviator  on  the  same  lines,  but  this  is  to  be  a  large  machine  and  will 
carry  an  aeronaut.     It  is  to  have  a  motor  of  100  horse-power. 

"  The  aviation  committee  of  the  Aero  Club  consider  that  the  Du- 
faux machine  is  a  great  step  in  advance  in  the  question  of  flying- 
machines  of  the  aeroplane  type.  This  is  owing  to  the  excellent 
performance  of  the  apparatus  and  its  good  balance  in  the  air,  a 
point  which  is  very  difiicult  to  obtain  with  a  motor-driven  flier,  and 
one  in  which  very  few  inventors  have  been  able  to  accomplish  any- 
thing up  to  the  present.  The  second  point  is  the  question  of  light- 
ness of  the  machine  compared  with  the  motive  power,  or  how  much 
weight  it  can  lift  outside  of  the  dead  weight  of  the  apparatus. 
This  is  an  essential  point  in  the  matter  of  aviators,  and  one  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  solve.  It  is  considered  that  the  present  experi- 
ments go  a  great  way  toward  a  solution  of  this  problem  for  motor- 
driven  aeroplanes,  seeing  that  we  now  have  an  apparatus  of  great 
lifting  power  compared  with  its  weight,  and  no  doubt  Messrs.  Du- 
faux will  soon  succeed  in  building  an  apparatus  which  will  lift  an 
aeronaut  by  means  of  its  propellers." 


The  Gold  in  Sea-Water.— This  interesting  subject  is 
touched  upon  by  way  of  illustration  in  a  recent  address  on  some 
points  in  the  theory  of  solutions,  delivered  by  G.  T.  ]5eilby  before 
the  Chemical  Section  of  the  Pritish  Association.  Mr.  Beilby  cal- 
culates that  in  a  cubic  millimeter  (a  drop  about  the  size  of  a  pin- 
head)  of  the  weakest  cyanide  .solution  ever  made,  which  contains 
about  the  same  amount  of  gold  as  sea-water,  there  are  a  number  of 
molecules  expressed  by  125  followed  by  iS  ciphers.  Of  these.  6,500 
million  are  gold  molecules,  which  are  less  than  floJ^^  inch  apart. 
Says  a  commentator  in  Engineering  (London,    September  29) : 

"  This  is  not  really  very  wide  spacing ;  for  the  point  of  the  finest 
sewing  needle  would  cover  1,500  gold  molecules.  A  cubic  meter 
of  this  solution  spread  out  on  a  sheet,  one  molecule  in  thickness, 
would  cover  an  area  of  1.680  square  miles,  and  nowhere  in  this 
area  would  it  be  possible  to  put  down  the  point  of  a  needle  without 
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COMPLETE   ARTIFICIAL  CELLS   IN 
GELATIN. 


LIQUID  CELLS  WHOSE  CONTENTS 
HAVE  LNDERGONE-  SEGMENTATION 
LIKE    THAT    OF    THE   VITELLUS. 


touching  some  hundred  gold  molecules  simultaneously.  We  al- 
luded above  to  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  sea-water.  Mr.  Liver- 
idge  has  estimated  it  at  i  grain  per  ton — approximately  the  propor- 
tion of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  No  drop  of  water  can  be 
removed  from  the  sea  that  does  not  contain  millions  of  gold  mole- 
cules, and  from  this  molecular  point  of  view  our  ships  literally  float 
on  a  gilded  ocean.  But  Mr.  Beilby  cautioned  his  audience  '  not 
to  freight  the  ships  which  adventurers  launch  from  time  to  time 
with  the  savings  of  the  trusting  investor.'  The  weakest  gold  solu- 
tion practically  dealt  with  is  richer  in  gold  than  the  sea-water ;  and 
if  it  does  not  pay  the  expert  to  work  his  solution  ready  at  hand, 
how  can  it  pay  to  begin  operating  on  sea-water  about  half  as  rich  ? " 


UNIVERSAL   LIFE   OR   DEATH? 

TO  many  observers  the  distinctions  hitherto  made  between  live 
and  dead  matter  seem  to  be  breaking  down.  Crystals  are 
found  to  exhibit  some  of  the  characteristics  of  living  cells.  Chem- 
ical action  induces  the  formation  of  bodies  that  look  and  act  like 
microbes.  A  salt  solution  may  fertilize  the  eggs  of  a  marine  crea- 
ture. These  phenomena  affect  different  minds  in  different  ways. 
To  some  the  apparent  coalescence  of  the  organic  and  inorganic 
worlds  means  that  the  whole  universe  is  alive — that  the  crystal 
lives  as  well  as  the  plant,  only  in  a  different  way  and  a  lesser  de- 
gree. To  others  it  seems  that  instead  of  universal  life  there  is 
universal  death — the  microbe  is  no  more  alive  than  the  crystal,  but 
merely  responds  to  external  conditions  in  a  more  complicated  way 
tho  according  to  the  same  fundamental  laws.  These  phenomena 
and  their  discussion  belong  to  a  new  branch  of  science,  on  the  bor- 
derland between  chemistry  and  biology,  which  some  have  ventured 
to  name  "  plasmology  " — the  "  science  of  plasm."  Within  this  sci- 
ence the  fight  between  the  mechanical  and  the  vital  interpretation 
of  the  universe  must  now  take  place.  Of  it  Mr.  Henri  Pieron 
\\r\\.ii?,  \n  ihe  Revile  ScietitJJiquc  (Paris,  October  7),  in  an  article 
from  which  we  translate  the  following  paragraphs: 

"  When  we  see  that  in  substances  that  are  not  alive  there  may 
take  place  phenomena  absolutely  analogous  to  vital  phenomena — 
of  assimilation  or  disaggregation,  of  growth,  of  movement;  that 
the  forms  of  crystalline  equiliiirium  of  matter  may  also  be  consid- 
ered as  vital,  since  they  clothe  in  certain  cases  living  organisms — 
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GELATINOUS   SILICATE  ON   GLASS, 
IMITATING   A    RADIOLARIAN. 


ALUMINIUM  CHLORID  ON  SILICATE 
OK  SOUIUM  AND  POTASSIUM,  SIMU- 
LATING THE  MYCELIUM  OF  A  FUN- 
GUS. 

when  we  observe  such  facts,  how  is  it  possible  not  to  think  that 
the  barrier  between  mechanical  movement    and  life  has  broken 

down  ? 

"  But,  say  the  vitalists,  from  the  fact  that  there  are  vital  mani- 
festations in  inorganic  bodies  it  does  not  follow  at  all  that  we  have 
explained  life  ;  for  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  these  manifesta- 
tions are  the  exclusive  result  of  the  laws  of  the  mechanism.  Now 
this  has  been  attempted,  and  certainly  not  with  complete  suc- 
cess  

'"While  the  mechanists  believe  that  they  have  seized  on  the 
whole  of  biology  and  made  it  a  part  of  physio-chemistry,  the  min- 
eral world,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  have  annexed  the  domain 
of  life.  ...  In  either  case  the  old  dualism  of  dead  and  living  mat- 
ter tends  to  disappear,  but  at  the  expen.se  of  one  or  the  other. 
The  monism  of  '  life  everywhere,'  that  is,  the  universal  action  of 
a  vital  principle,  or  of  "  life  nowhere,'  that  is,  the  complete  ab- 
sence of  any  vital  principle,  is  thus  based  on  the  recent  discoveries 
of  which  so  much  has  been  said." 

What  shall  science  do  in  the  face  of  these  two  opposite  cnnclu- 
sions?  That,  says  the  writer,  is  the  business  of  the  new  depart- 
ment of  knowledge — "  plasmology  "  —which  seeks  to  determine  tiie 
physical  conditions  of  the  appearance  of  vital  phenomena  in  inor- 
ganic substances.  These  conditions,  he  thinks,  are  being  discov- 
ered in  the  complex  and  hitherto  unknown  laws  of  physical  chem- 
istry, the  laws  of  osmose,  the  phenomena  of  solution,  capillarity, 
and  diffusion.  An  illustration  of  the  striking  analogy  between 
some  inorganic  forms  and  those  ordinarily  supposed  to  be  ciiarac- 
teristic  of  life  appears  in  the  remarkable  photographs  of  Mr.  St. 
I.educ,  some  of  which  are  here  reproduced.  These  indicate  that 
crystallization,  or  some  action  allied  to  it  may  simulate  vegetable 
tis.sue,  or  a  mass  of  living  cells,  even  those  in  which  segmentation 
— a  characteristic  vital  process — has  taken  place.  Herrera,  a 
Mexican  biologist,  furnishes  other  photographs  quite  as  remarka- 
ble, showing  how  living  forms,  as  of  fungi,  diatoms,  or  other  infe- 
rior organisms  may  be  simulated  by  mineral  substances.  Some  of 
these  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations.  The  writer 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"  We  are  right  in  concluding  from  these  new  experiments  of  plas- 
mology. showing  the  indubitable  action  of  physico-chemical  fac- 
tors on  the  elementary  forms  of  equilibrium  found  in  living  bodies, 
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CHLORID  OF  ZINC  ON  SILICATE  OF 
POTASSIUM,  IMITATING  A  PROTEUS 
WITH   BACILLUS   TETANUS. 


SILICATE,   REPRESENTING  AN 
AMEBA. 


SOLUTION  OF  CHLORID  OF  CAL- 
CIUM DROPPED  ON  A  SILICATE,  IMI- 
TATING  DIATOMACE^. 


LIQUID  TISSUE  OBTAINED  BY  THE 
DIFFUSION  OF  DROPS  OF  SALT  SO- 
LUTION  IN   PURE  WATER. 
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that  the  general  tendency  is  to 
direct  the  whole  of  biology  to- 
ward mechanical  interpretation, 
which  alone  is  satisfactory  and 
fertile. 

"It  is  only  in  the  enthusiastic 
excesses  of  some  investigators 
that  the  neovitalists  can  find 
weapons.  Of  course  tiiere  are 
not  really  in  the  mineral  world 
beings  as  complicated  as  earth- 
worms and  jellyfish.  .  .  .  Follow- 
ing relatively  simple  laws,  bodies 
in  reciprocal  action  assume  forms 
tliat  resemble  those  of  evolved 
animals,  but  even  if  we  should  run 
across  the  human  form  in  the  play 
of  silicious  dust,  we  could  not. 
with  out  silly  exaggeration,  pre- 
tend that  we  had  discovered  the 
factors  that  govern  human  struc- 
ture. 

"We  do  not  find  life  in  the 
mineral  world  ;  we  find  structures 
similar  to  those  of  the  simplest 
living  beings;  and  plasmology 
shows  us  that  this  structure  does 
not  necessarily  correspond  to  any 
vital  principle,  but  that  it  may  be 
met  in  very  different  bodies,  as 
svell  in  silicates  as  in  saltwater; 
that  there  is  thus  nothing  specific 

about  it.  We  find  also  in  crystals  temporary  phenomena  analog- 
ous to  those  met  in  the  functioning  of  living  beings,  but  we  may 
speak  of  life  in  crystals  only  by  an  extension  of  meaning  that  is  of 
doubtful  exactitude. 

"All  these  facts  show  us  colloidal  structures  or  crystalloidal 
actions  ...  as  the  rough  sketches  or  rudiments  of  life,  thus  indi- 
cating the  continuity  of  natural  phenomena.  Life  keeps  its  own 
domain  and  does  not  coalesce  with  the  inorganic  kingdom,  any 
more  than  it  has  succeeded  in  annexing  the  latter;  but  the  two  are 
connected;  we  have  the  outline,  the  first  piles  of  the  bridge  that 
will  enable  us  to  pass  from  one  territory  to  tiie  otiier,  and  so  we 
may  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to  explam  ail  the  phenomena  of 
life  witiiout  appealing  to  new  principles — to  a  vital  principle.  But 
we  can  not  yet  prove  this,  and  the  question  of  the  real  origin  of  life 
remains  unsolved. 

"  For  it  is  not  in  any  colloids  or  crystals  that  we  find  the  primary 
forms  that  have  served  historically  as  a  real  starting-point  for  the 
structure  and  functions  of  living  beings.  For  this  we  must  inves- 
tigate .  .  .  the  substances  that  constitute  the  es.sence  of  the  proto- 
plasm of  these  beings,  that  is,  the  albuminoids,  whose  definite 
synthesis  remains  yet  to  be  accomplished,  altho  happily  it  appears 
to  be  near. 

"Then  these  investigations  in  plasmology  and  crystallogeny  will 
throw  light  on  new  researches  which  will  doubtless  .solve  the  prob- 
lem of  the  origin  of  life,  tliat  we  have  so  much  at  heart. 

"  Still  we  are  yet  far  from  the  possible  .solution  of  a  problem  that 
is  more  difficult  and  perhaps  still  more  interesting — that  of  the  Oi  i 
gin  of  consciousness." — Translation    made  for  TfiE   Literary 

DUiKST. 


CHARTS  SHOWING  COMPARATIVE  I 

TION    OF 


INVENTIVE    PROGRESS   GRAPHICALLY 
SHOWN. 

'  I  "AKING  the  number  of  applications  for  patents  as  the  index 
*■  of  a  nation's  inventive  activity,  a  graphical  method  of  exhib- 
iting the  rise  and  growth  of  that  activity,  over  a  period  of  years,  is 
used  by  Mr.  15.  H.  Thwaite,  as  shown  in  Machinery,  and  quoted 
as  follows  in  The  Scientific  American  Supplement  {Ho.  1556): 

"  In  a  discussion  in  the  British  trade  papers  concerning  the  lack 
of  encouragement  of  tiie  British  inventor,  as  compared  with  his 
American  and  German  rivals,  the  proposition  was  made  by  Mr. 
B.  H.  Thwaite  that  the  true  index  of  any  nation's  industrial  and 
commercial  position  was  not  that  of  the  axiom  of  Disraeli — the 
state  of  the  chemical  industry— but  the  condition  of  the  iron  and  steel 


industry.  Mr.  Thwaite  thought 
there  was  also  another  index 
almost  as  valuable,  namely,  the 
degree  of  activity  of  a  nation's 
inventive  faculty,  represented  by 
the  numerical  proportion  of  ap- 
plicants for  patents.  The  charts 
here  given,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Thwaite,  show  the  progress  of  in- 
ventive activity  in  America,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Germany 
during  the  twenty  years  ending 
1903,  and  the  comparative  prog- 
ress of  the  five  great  iron-produ- 
cing countries  in  the  production 
of  pig-iron  from  1885  to  1899. 
From  the  former  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  rate  of  increase  of  inven- 
tive activity  of  Germany  has 
been  slightly  more  rapid  than 
that  of  the  United  States,  with 
(ireat  Britain  left  some  distance 
in  the  rear.  The  attitude  of  the 
British  patent-ofiice  is  one  to  dis- 
courage many  inventors.  For  in- 
stance, under  recent  legislation 
the  British  inventor  is  compelled 
to  subdivide  his  claims  so  as  to 
cause  him  to  apply  for  a  number 
of  patents  in  place  of  one.  Tak- 
ing out  patents  is  a  very  ex- 
pensive matter  in  Great  Britain, 
and  it  is  claimed  by  many  that  the  cost  under  the  new  act  patent 
will  be  greatly  increased.  Moreover,  the  granting  of  a  British 
patent  does  not  even  now  insure  validity.  The  German  inventor, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  stimulated  to  enterprise  by  the  German  mer- 
cantile banking  system,  by  which  selected  inventions  of  promise 
are  developed  and  commercially  introduced  under  the  best  condi- 
tions to  secure  success." 
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NVENTIVE   ACTIVITY   AND    PRODUC- 
PIG-IRON. 


WHY    ANCIENT   CIVILIZATIONS    DIED    OUT. 

''yHAT  the  decay  and  disappearance  of  many  ancient  civiliza- 
■*  tions  were  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  the  regions  in  which 
they  flourished  were  unfitted  for  blond  races,  is  mamtained  by  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Woodruff,  a  surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Major 
Woodruff's  book  on  "The  Effects  of  Tropical  Light  on  White 
Men  "  has  already  been  noticed  in  these  columns,  but  the  bearing 
of  his  theory  on  ancient  history  seems  to  have  been  insufficiently 
noticed.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  writer  maintains  that  too 
much  light  is  injurious  to  white  races  through  its  actinic  or  chemi- 
cal effects,  from  which  the  dark  skin-pigments  of  swarthy  races 
protect  them.  This  at  once  explains  why,  by  survival  of  the  fit- 
test, dark  races  are  found  in  tropical  lands,  why  Europeans  have 
always  failed  to  colonize  the  tropics,  and  why  blonds  disappear 
when  they  migrate  southward.  Says  the  writer  of  a  review  in  The 
Edinburg]i  Medical  Journal  : 

"It  seems  a  small  thing  that  mere  tint  of  skin  should  influence 
migration  and  permanence  of  occupation,  yet  the  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  tills  adduced  in  the  book  before  us  has  much  in  its  favor. 
The  blond  and  intelligent  rulers  of  regions  suited  better  for  more 
swarthy  inhabitants  have  regularly  in  the  course  of  ages  died  out, 
while  their  subjects,  thoroughly  acclimatized  to  their  domicile,  re- 
main. Egpyt  .  .  .  has  been  the  theater  of  immigration  of  intel- 
lectual races  over  and  over  again  ;  in  each  case  these  di.sappeared, 
and  civilization  decayed,  tlio  tlie  native  fellah  survived  and  sur- 
vives. '  There  will,'  the  author  predicts,  '  never  be  another  dark 
age,  for  the  present  Aryan  conquerors  rule  it  from  London  and  are 
not  colonizers.'  The  decadence  of  nations  has  been  assigned  to 
many  causes,  most  of  which  are  most  properly  results  of  the  decay. 
The  chief  one  appears  to  be  that  a  civilization  comes  to  an  end  be- 
cause the  people  w'no  created  it  perish  from  climatic  unfitness. 
While  the  blond  type  of  mankind  requires  for  its  evolution  a  cold, 
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dark,  northern  country,  the  brunette  of  various  degrees  of  intensity 
up  to  absolute  blackness  is  alone  adapted  for  lasting  existence  in 
most  regions  of  the  world." 

We  have  too  much  sunshine  in  the  Ignited  States,  Major  Wood- 
ruff thinks.  "  The  curious  tendency  for  Americans  to  go  back  to 
Great  Britain  for  permanent  residence  when  they  can,"  says  his  re- 
viewer, "  implies  an  instinctive  desire  for  the  feeling  of  comfort  and 
well-being  which  they  experience  in  their  ancestral  home."  None 
of  the  races  that  have  come  to  this  country  until  recently  is  adapt- 
ed to  the  climate,  Dr.  Woodruff  asserts,  except  the  Jews.  All  the 
rest  of  us  are  degenerating  from  excessive  light.  The  lower  Medi- 
terranean races,  however,  are  now  flocking  over,  and  if  the  blond 
types  die  out  as  they  did  in  Greece  and  Italy  during  the  decadence 
of  these  two  countries,  our  history  may  repeat  theirs,  tho  Dr. 
Woodruff  consoles  us  with  the  assurance  that  the  northern  types 
may  survive  in  sufficient  numbers  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the 
republic,  provided  we  take  warning  and  limit  the  franchise  to  the 
races  represented  by  these  types.  The  climate  of  Greece,  the  wri- 
ter asserts,  took  about  seven  centuries  to  destroy  its  blonds.  In 
500  B.C.,  the  period  of  its  greatest  literary  glory,  the  decadence  of 
the  Greeks  was  already  evident  and  shows  itself  to-day  in  their  lit- 
erature and  art.  Ancient  Greek  statues  exhibit  many  of  the  stig- 
mata of  degeneracy  ;  even  a  famous  head  of  Juno  has  arrested  de- 
velopment of  the  jaw  and  is  "  the  head  of  a  dying  race."  Greece 
is  practically  in  the  latitude  of  Maryland.  Will  her  history  repeat 
itself  here? 

Dr.  Woodruff's  book  and  his  conclusions  regarding  the  effect  of 
the  tropics  on  European  races  are  highly  approved  by  Dr.  R.  W. 

Felkin,  lecturer  in   the  Edinburgh  School  of      

Medicine,  in  an  article  on  "  Tropical  Clima- 
tology "  that  appears  in  TJie  Archives  of 
the  Roentgen  Ray  (London,  October).  He 
says: 

"  One  of  the  most  important  results  of  cli- 
mate in  the  tropics  is  one  which  has  been 
entirely  ignored  until  quite  recently— that  is, 
the  effect  of  tropical  light  upon  Europe- 
ans. ...  I  may  remark  that  my  recollec- 
tion of  difficulties  I  myself  failed  to  ex- 
plain confirms  his  [Dr.  Woodruff's]  conclu- 
sions, which  answer  many  of  the  questions 
I  put  to  myself  years  ago.  ...  It  is  shown — 
and  this  is  one  of  the  important  points  in  this 
research — that  the  simple  fevers  in  the  trop- 
ics are  Init  one  of  the  myriad  forms  of  heat- 
fever,  or  sun  fever,  or  light-fever. 

"Prof.  E.  G.  Dexter  shows  that  there  is 
a  marked  increase  of  abnormal  conduct,  due 
to  heat,  wind,  barometric  pressure,  humidity, 
and  cloudiness;  but,  commenting  on  this. 
Major  Woodruff  remarks  that  Dexter's  re- 
searches show  that  'in  New  York  and  Den- 
ver, where  the  mass  of  the  people  has  too 
little  pigment  for  the  intensity  of  the  light, 
there  is  a  marked  increase  of  abnormal  con- 
duct, due  to  the  irritation  in  the  light  season  and  on  bright 
days,  ...  A  very  bright  day  in  Pennsylvania  may  be  so  com- 
forting to  a  negro  by  satisfying  his  light  hunger  as  to  give  him  a 
sense  of  wellbeing,  under  which  he  behaves  himself;  while  a  very 
blond  man — an  albino — would  be  goaded  into  an  '"rritated  state,  in 
which  he  loses  control  of  his  emotions  and  normal  inhibition,  and 
commits  abnormal  acts.' 

"  Light  affects  the  nervous  system,  producing  nervous  instability 
and  irritability.  It  particularly  affects  children  at  the  age  of  six  or 
seven,  when  'the  restless  age  begins  of  running  about,  when  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  confine  them.  Hence  they  are  more  and 
more  exposed  to  these  harmful  rays,'  and  as  the  rays  are  most 
harmful  to  the  developing  cell,  children  are  more  harmed  than 
adults  with  equal  exposure." 

Probably  most  authorities  will  agree  with  Major  Woodruff  about 
the  unfitness  of  the  tropics  for  Northern  races,  but  most  of  his 


readers  will  unite  in  hoping  that  our  own  land  is  not  to  be  classed 
among  the  countries  that  are  gradually  killing  off  their  brightest 
intellects  with  harmful  excess  of  illumination. 


Courtesy  of  "  The  Western  Electrician." 
CONCRETE   COLUMN   TO   BE  TIPPED  OVER 
TO   FORM  A  DAM  AT  NIAGARA  INTAKE. 


BUILDING    A    DAM    ON    END. 

'  I  ^O  build  a  dam  in  the  form  of  a  column,  standing  on  one  end, 
-'-  and  put  it  in  place  by  tipping  it  over  into  the  water,  is  cer- 
tainly a  curious  feat  of  engineering.  This  method  has  been  adopt- 
ed, however,  by  the  commissioners  of  Victoria  Park,  on  the  Cana- 
dian side  at  Niagara,  to  assist  the  Niagara  Falls  Park  and  River 
Railway  Company  and  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  in 
securing  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  in  their  joint  intake  in  Victoria 
Park.  Says  Orrin  E.  Dunlap  in  The  Western  Electrician  (Chi- 
cago, October  21) : 

"The  Niagara  Falls  Park  and  River  Railway  is  the  electric  line 
that  forms  a  part  of  the  Niagara  Gorge  belt  line,  as  it  skirts  the 
top  of  the  cliff  on  the  Canadian  side  at  Niagara.  Frequently  in 
the  past  it  has  been  troubled  by  a  lack  of  water  supply  to  operate 
the  turbines  in  its  power-station,  as  it  controls  power  rights  in  Vic- 
toria Park.  The  city  of  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  takes  its  water 
supply  from  this  intake  and  there  have  been  times  when  it  has 
been  forced  to  call  upon  the  officials  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  to 
supply  it  with  water  by  means  of  a  line  of  hose  laid  across  the 
lower  steel  arch  bridge.  All  these  conditions  have  been  quite  an- 
noying both  to  the  railway  company  and  the  city,  and  complaint 
was  made  to  the  commissioners  of  \'ictoria  Park  that  the  water  at 
the  joint  intake  had  been  lowered  by  works  of  construction  for 
power  development. 
"  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  park  commissioners 
consulted  Mr.  Isham  Randolph,  consulting 
engineer  of  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal,  who 
has  on  several  occasions  acted  as  consulting 
engineer  for  the  commissioners.  Following 
tile  advice  of  Mr.  Randolph  the  park  commis- 
sioners have  erected  a  concrete  column  50  feet 
high  and  .seven  feet  four  inches  square,  on  top 
of  a  trestle  that  stands  20  feet  aljove  the  ground- 
level  at  tiie  waterworks  intake.  This  giant 
column  it  is  proposed  to  tip  over  into  the  river 
to  act  as  a  dam,  designed  to  raise  the  water- 
level  at  the  intake  considerably. 

"  Theconcrete  of  which  the  column  was  made 
was  mixed  of  one  part  cement,  three  parts  sand, 
and  five  parts  stone.  Its  approximate  weight 
is  200  tons,  and  every  eight  feet  or  so  there  is 
inserted  a  wooden  wedge  that  has  a  width  of 
a  foot  at  the  outside  and  which  tapers  to  about 
six  inches  near  tlie  center.  The  object  of 
these  wedges  is  to  break  the  column  into  six 
parts  as  it  falls.  Running  through  the  center 
of  the  column  there  is  a  big  chain  that  weighs 
about  800  pounds,  and  this  will  hold  the  six 
pieces,  in  which  the  column  is  expected  to 
break,  together.  When  prostrate,  the  column 
will  be  about  20  inches  above  the  ground-level, 
and  for  this  reason  an  opening  will  be  left  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  dain  and  the  edge  of  the 
river  in  order  that  any  ice  which  may  be  floated  down-stream  in 
front  of  the  intake  may  be  carried  away. 

"The  column  will  be  left  standing,  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 
for  about  a  month  to  dry  out,  and  when  thoroughly  dry  it  will  be 
tipped  by  means  of  jacks.  The  scene  of  the  work  is  hardly  600 
feet  back  from  the  brink  of  the  Horseshoe  Fall." 


TwENTV-TWO  species  of  mosquitoes  are  found  in  Florida,  says  The  Druggists 
Circular  (New  York,  October).  "Thirty-six  species,  according  to  Giles,  are 
found  in  the  whole  of  North  America  ;  but  it  has  also  been  asserted  that  there  are 
that  many  in  New  Jersey  alone.  For  the  entire  world  about  300  species  have  been 
described  and  accepted,  and  there  are  probably  200  more.  From  the  sanitary 
point  of  view  the  anopheles  and  stegomyije  are  the  most  important.  The  former 
are  the  malaria-carriers  (Florida  has  five  species  of  tliis  genus),  and  the  seiond 
are  the  yellow-fever  carriers  (Florida  has  one  species,  the  fasciata,  which  it  is 
thought  maybe  the  only  culprit  of  the  genus).  In  addition  to  these  two  very 
important  diseases,  it  is  known  that  mosquitoes  transmit  the  filaria,  probably 
the  Trypanosomata,  and  the  specific  cause  of  dengue.  They  are  also  held  respon- 
sible for  certain  animal  diseases." 
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THE    MORMON    DEFENSE. 

RECENT  manifestations  of  the  perennial  crusade  against  cer- 
tain alleged  tendencies  in  "  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints"  were  alluded  to  in  The  Literary  Digest  of 
September  i6.  Of  the  "  answers  "  called  forth  by  these  attacks, 
that  of  I'resident  Joseph  F.  Smith,  the  executive  head  of  the  body 
under  criticism,  is  interesting,  not  merely  as  presenting  the  other 
side  of  the  question,  but  for  its  picturesque  vigor  of  statement. 
Another,  by  Mr.  William  Halls,  purports  to  be  a  direct  answer  to 
Senator  CuUom's  ^,'orth  American  Revieiv  article  on  "The  Men- 
ace of  Mormonism,"  which  was  quoted  in  these  columns.  Presi- 
dent Smith  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  point  of  attack  has 
somewhat  shifted.  "The  hackneyed  question  of  '  polygamy,' and 
the  equally  well  worn  subject  of  '  Church  and  State,'"  he  writes, 
"while  still  harped  upon,  are  no  longer  to  the  fore;"  the  main 
charge  now  being  "  commercialism— the  alleged  departure  of  the 
Church,  under  the  present  administration,  from  its  original  stand- 
ards ;  the  sordid  and  selfish  enthronement  of  the  temporal  above 
the  spiritual."  Through  the  pages  of  Out  West  (Los  Angeles, 
Cal.)he  expresses  surprise  that  "  the  atrocious  and  often  absurd 
calumnies  "  propagated  concerning  the  Mormons  "  can  be  so  easily 
swallowed  and  assimilated  by  the  sober,  sensible,  discriminating, 
and  usually  fair-minded  American  people."  What  tiiese  calumnies 
are  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  sentences: 

"  Much  is  i)eing  said  of  the  alleged  tyranny  of  the  '  Mormon  ' 
tithing  system,  the  '  exactions,'  '  extortions,'  '  oppressions,'  and 
'  cruelties'  said  to  be  practised  by  the  Church, and  particularly  by 
myself,  to  the  infinite  wo  and  misery  of  widows,  orphans,  and  poor 
people  in  general,  the  so-called  '  dupes  and  victims  of  the  hier- 
archy.' Day  after  day,  from  press,  pulpit,  and  rostrum,  in  various 
parts  of  the  land,  these  falsehoods,  with  '  polgamy  '  and  '  Church 
influence  '  as  subsidiaries,  are  fulminated  and  sent  broadcast,  for 
the  purpose  of  poisoning  the  public  mind  against  the  '  Mormon  ' 
community." 

As  a  result,  he  says,  the  nation  is  "lashed  periodically  into  a 
frenzy  of  hatred  against  a  peaceable,  patriotic,  and  well-meaning 
body  of  their  fellow-citizens,"     He  adds  : 

"  1  would  expect  such  things  in  some  parts  of  Europe — say  from 
the  mobs  of  Paris,  from  the  bloodthirsty  '  Commune,'  that  portion 
of  the  excitable  Gallic  nation  graphically  described  as  '  the  red 
fool-fury  of  the  Seine.'  I  would  accept  such  incidents  as  com- 
nonplaces  among  savages  and  barbarians.  But  I  can  not  recon- 
cile them  with  my  early  teachings  and  traditions,  my  high  concep- 
tions of  the  innate  chivalry,  generosity,  and  sound  common  sense 
of  my  American  countrymen." 

The  menace  of  this  state  of  things,  he  claims,  is  not  only  to  the 
Mormons,  but  to  the  whole  American  people.     Thus : 

"This  spirit  of  falsehood  and  intolerance — an  emanation  from 
the  bottomless  pit,  a  miasma  from  Hades,  from  tlie  abode  of  the 
infernal  gods,  bent  upon  '  making  mad  '  those  wiiom  they  would 
'  destroy  ' — this  spirit  of  injustice  and  persecution,  so  opposite  and 
antagonistic  to  the  true  genius  of  Americanism,  will  not  focus  its 
malevolence  upon  the  Latter-day  Saints  alone.  It  will  attack  in 
time  every  sect,  creed,  party,  and  organization  that  stands  for 
peace,  order,  and  good  government;  and,  if  not  checked,  will  up- 
root, overthrow,  destroy,  and  sweep  them  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  It  is  the  spirit  of  anarchy,  of  murder  and  spoliation.  .  .  . 
Religious  rancor  and  political  chicanery  are  its  right  and  left 
hands;  '  yellow  journalism  "  its  banner,  trumpet,  and  drum  ;  more' 
blatant  and  more  bigoted  than  any  Peter  the  Hermit,  working  up 
a  '  holy  crusade.'  I5othtlic.se  mischievous  agencies  are  at  work, 
consciousy  or  unconsciously  preparing  the  way  before  a  national, 
perhpps  a  world-wide  catastrophe,  that  will  inevitably  follow  a  con- 
tinu  aion  of  this  pernicious  and  persecuting  course." 

I'rrsident  Smith  goes  on  to  admit  that  Mormonism  has  a  com- 
mercial or  material  side,  but  adds  : 

"I  propose  to  .show  that  this  is  not  the  only  side,  nor  by  any 
means  the  largest  and  most  important  feature,  of  the  system.    And 


I  shall  further  prove  that  '  Mormonism  "  from  the  first  has  avowed 
and  presented  to  the  world  this  particular  phase  of  its  many-sided 
self:  that  it  is  no  new  development,  due  to  a  sudden  change  of 
policy,  some  selfish,  sinister  purpo.se  on  the  part  of  the  present 

leaders,  as  some  people  pretend  to  believe 

"  I  need  not  inform  any  reasonable  Latter-day  Saint — for  to  my 
own  people  as  well  as  to  the  public  at  large  this  article  will  come 
— that  the  temporal  part  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  essential  to  its 
existence  in  this  material  world;  almost  as  essential  as  the  spirit- 
ual part,  which  of  cour.se  comes  first  and  is  absolutely  indispensa- 
ble. No  sacred  system  of  government  having  in  view  the  salva- 
tion of  the  bodies  as  well  as  the  spirits  of  men  can  successfully 
accomplisii  its  mission  without  being  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual 
in  character.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  Joseph  Smith,  the  original 
revelator  of  '  Mormonism,'  that  the  spirit  and  the  body  constitute 
the  soul  of  man.  It  has  always  been  a  cardinal  teaching  with  the 
Latter-day  Saints  that  a  religion  which  has  not  the  power  to  save 
people  temporally  and  make  them  prosperous  and  happy  here 
can  not  be  depended  upon  to  save  them  spiritually,  to  exalt  them, 
in  the  life  to  come." 

That  the  tithing  system  is  abused  by  those  in  power  he  encp'^t- 
ically  denies.     We  read  :  .  ..-     ..- 

"  I  denounce  as  an  infamous  falsehood  the  allegation  that  the 
tithing  system  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  is  a  system  of  robbery,  tyr- 
anny, and  extortion,  as  these  wretched  libelers  continually  declare. 
The  tithing  of  the  Church,  which  I  have  shown  to  be  a  tenth  of 
the  annual  increase  of  its  members,  is  purely  a  voluntary  offering, 
willingly  and  cheerfully  made  by  them  in  obedience  to  what  they 
hold  to  be  a  law  of  God.  The  leaders  pay  tithing  as  well  as  the 
people.  There  is  no  element  of  extortion  in  it,  and  no  shadow  of 
oppression  hangs  over  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  tithes  of  the  saints 
have  been  used  largely,  from  the  very  beginning,  for  the  support 
of  the  poor,  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  afflicted,  the  care  of  the  wid- 
ow and  the  orphan.  Other  purposes  for  which  these  funds  have 
been  expended  are  the  building  of  temples  and  houses  of  worship, 
the  emigration  of  the  poor,  the  founding  of  hospitals  and  other 
benevolent  institutions,  and  the  maintenance  of  church  schools 
throughout  the  States  of  Zion,  now  reaching  from  Canada  to  Mex- 
ico.    The  outside  missions  have  also  been  aided  in  various  ways. 

"  The  priesthood  of  th.e  Church,  tho  po.ssessing  a  legitimate  claim 
upon  the  revenues — as  the  revelation  on  tithing  plainly  shows — 
have  never  pressed  that  claim,  but  have  preferred  to  earn  their 
own  living  and  support  their  families  by  private  labor,  while  giv- 
ing their  services  gratuitously  to  the  cause.  Ours  is  not  a  salaried 
priesthood,  and  never  has  been  ;  even  our  foreign  missionaries 
usually  travel '  without  purse  or  script. '  Only  those  who  give  their 
entire  time  to  the  Church,  and  have  no  other  income,  receive  regu- 
lar assistance  from  its  coffers;  and  even  this  is  limited  to  the  ac- 
tual needs  of  such  workers  and  their  families." 

Mr.  William  Halls,  who  writes  in  The  Improvement  Era  (Salt 
Lake  City),  meets  the  implication  that  Mormonism  is  inimical  to 
good  citizenship  by  enumerating  and  describing  the  influences  by 
which  the  characters  of  Mormon  children  are  formed.  These  are  : 
the  typical  Mormon  home,  "  in  which  every  morning  and  evening 
the  members  nre  called  to  bow  in  the  family  circle,  where  humble, 
fervent  prayers  of  gratitude  are  offered,  an  inspiring  hymn  is  sung, 
and  a  chapter  in  the  Scriptures  read";  the  Primary  Association, 
"organized  to  bring  the  children  from  four  to  fourteen  years  old  to- 
gether, once  a  week,  to  be  taught  by  the  most  intelligent,  spiritual- 
minded,  and  devoted  mothers,  tho.se  principles  necessary  to  sup- 
plement the  home  in  the  development  of  character:"  the  Sun- 
day-school; the  Young  Men's  and  Young  Ladies'  Mutual  Im- 
provement Associations  ;  the  church  schools  and  universities. 
He  adds : 

"If  we  consider  this  system  called  '  Mormonism  '  somewhat  in 
detail,  its  doctrines  are  identical  with  the  cardinal  principles  of 
Christianity,  as  found  in  the  New  Testament ;  its  discipline  is 
founded  on  the  democratic  principle  of  common  consent ;  its  mem- 
bers are  absolutely  free  ;  its  subordinate  associations  are  perfectly 
organized,  operate  actively  and  harmoniously  to  round  out  a  noble, 
perfect  manhood  and  womanhood.  Note  the  achievements  of  its 
members  in  economics,  in  Utah  and  other  States  and  Territories 
of  the  I'nion,  also  in  Canada  and  old  Mexico. 

"  Wherever  they  have  colonized,  peace  and  prosperity  attend 
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them,  as  a  rule;  where  they  have  control,  they  have  no  saloon, 
gambling,  prostitution,  paupers,  nor  illegitimates.  If  these  are 
the  iruits  of  '  Mormonism,' which  none  can  truthtully  deny,  what 
if  it  should  spread  and  become  universal,  would  it  be  a  calamity?" 


BLENDING   THE    SECTS    IN    KOREA. 

'  I  "HE  movement  for  church  federation,  of  which  the  religious 
J-  press  is  full  these  days,  has  scored  a  success  in  Korea,  we 
are  told,  where  the  representatives  of  six  Methodist  and  Presby- 
terian bodies  are  uniting  to  form  "  The  Church  of  Christ  in  Korea." 
Dr.  C.  C.  Vinton,  one  of  the  leading  Presbyterian  missionaries 
there,  gives  the  credit  for  starting  this  union  to  liishop  Harris 
(Meth.),  of  Tokyo.  "  We  have  seen  here  a  new  manner  of  Meth- 
odist bishop,"  writes  Dr.  Vinton,  in  the  New  York  Obser^'cr 
(Presb.),  "a  man  who  could  rise  above  the  conceptions  of  Armin- 
ian  and  Calvinist,  and  who  seemed  to  grasp 
something  of  the  significance  of  tlie  ideal 
Christian."  "He  came  to  us  as  a  revelation 
of  God's  power,"  declares  a  writer  in  the 
Korea  Field  (Seoul),  and  "we  found  in  him 
a  man  above  Methodism  and  above  Presby- 
terianism,  a  messenger  assuredly  sent  at  a 
given  time,  to  make  known  a  given  message." 
Some  of  the  details,  such  as  the  union  of 
Presbyterian  and  Methodist  schools,  Presby- 
terian and  Methodist  liospitals,  etc..  present 
difficulties,  but  one  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  South,  said  at  a  mis- 
sionary mass-meeting  in  Seoul  that  "one  of 
the  devil's  usual  ways  to  kill  such  a  move- 
ment is  to  agree  to  the  general  plan,  but  ob- 
ject to  the  terms  or  details  necessary  to  carry 
it  out."  It  seems  to  be  the  general  expec- 
tation that  his  scheme  will  be  a  failure  this 
time.  Another  speaker  at  this  mass-meeting 
(as  reported  for  The  Missionary  Re^/iew  of 
tJie  World),  a  Presbyterian  missionary,  re- 
marked humorously  that  he  had  tested  the 
matter  of  church  union,  having  been  unitedV 
to  a  Methodist  for  many  years,  and  he  could 
testify  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  from 
such  a  union.  There  was  a  time,  he  added,  when  he  desired  union, 
but  felt  that  it  was  impossible;  now  he  felt  differently. 

Dr.  Vinton,  quoted  above,  says  of  the  plans  for  amalgamation  : 

"  What  seems  feasible  is  not  that  the  leopard  should  change  his 
spots,  but  that  a  fairly  loose  form  of  union  should  be  adopted, 
whose  primary  aim  shall  be  to  conceal  from  Korean  Christians  the 
fact  that  any  such  thing  as  denominational  differences  exist  be- 
tween their  teachers.  The  periodical  meeting  of  a  'council'  and 
of  district  conferences,  much  in  the  way  of  the  present  Presbyte- 
rian Council  and  the  several  conferences  and  classes  now  held  under 
both  systems,  will  do  much  to  make  such  a  union  work  smoothly 
and  to  bring  all  engaged  in  it  into  essential  harmony.  Friction  is 
to  be  expected  at  the  outset,  but  we  believe  the  Spirit  can  and  will 
take  care  of  that  point,  too,  and  that  we  shall  all  work  gradually 
into  that  oneness  our  Lord  desires  and  prayed  for. 

"  Many  of  us  see  no  reason  why,  under  a  garb  of  absolute  union 
of  purpose  and  effect,  one  missionary  may  not  baptize  with  con- 
siderable more  leniency  and  readiness  than  another.  Within  the 
Presbyterian  body  it  has  always  been  so.  Nor  do  we  believe  the 
Holy  Ghost  will  be  outraged,  if  in  the  same  county  one  church 
shall  be  directed  in  its  local  affairs  by  a  class  leader,  another  de- 
cide its  own  affairs  under  the  guidance  of  a  deacon  or  an  elder. 
And  when  a  church  can  call  a  man  of  education  to  minister  to  it  in 
things  holy  and  can  pay  him  an  adequate  salary,  it  seems  to  us  of 
very  little  moment  whether  he  be  termed  preacher  or  pastor, 
whether  he  receive  the  ordination  of  a  Bishop  or  a  bishop,  nor  do 
we  think  our  Korean  friends  will  greatly  care.  In  short,  we  have 
full  confidence  the  Spirit  Himself  is  leading  us  to  the  formation  of 
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such  a  loosely  drawn  bond  of  union  as  shall  work  to  the  prejudice 
of  no  good  interest  and  to  His  own  great  glory. 

"  You  will  perceive  that  there  is  nothing  here  of  the  surrendering 
of  the  cherished  principles  of  Presbyterianism— or  of  Methodism. 
There  is  no  law  to  compel  Methodists  to  swallow  Calvinism  whole. 
Nor  do  Presbyterians  fear  that  they  will  be  subjecting  themselves 
to  contamination  from  the  doctrines  of  Arminius.  They  have  not 
suffered  severely  in  that  respect  during  more  than  twenty  years' 
elbow-to-elbow  work  with  such  neighbors  in  Korea.  As  for  the 
theology  of  the  coming  Church  of  Christ  in  Korea,  that  has  doubt- 
less got  to  work  itself  out  gradually  by  some  such  process,  perhaps, 
as  Japanese  churches  are  passing  through  ;  but  we  have  every  con- 
fidence in  the  Guide,  that  He  who  leads  on  to  such  a  union  will 
afterward  guard  that  no  harm  come  to  His  Church  through  it. 

'•The  great  body  of  missionaries  in  Korea  are  manifesting  much 
enthusiasm  in  arranging  plans  for  the  expected  union.  Messages 
warmly  indorsing  the  proposals  are  sent  from  station  to  station 
among  members  of  all  the  missions.  From  Pyeng  Yang  and  Won- 
san  in  the  north  and  from  Chunju  and  Taiku 
in  the  south  letters  of  the  most  heartfelt  re- 
joicing reach  us  here  in  Seoul,  showing  how 
God  has  been  preparing  the  soil  for  the 
movement  in  progress.  One  and  another 
missionary  tells  of  tears  shed  as  he  writes  or 
of  the  prayers  of  years  he  has  been  offering 
for  this  very  object.  It  is  such  things  as 
these  that  make  us  certain  the  impetus  is  not 
of  man." 


TOO    MANY    CHURCHES. 

A  NEW  YORK  pastor  announces  his  con- 
-^^*-  viction  that  there  would  be  more  re- 
ligion in  the  United  States  if  there  were  fewer 
churches  and  clergymen.  Dealing  with  the 
statistics  of  the  Protestant  churches  only, 
and  proceeding  on  the  assumption  (which 
he  explains  later)  that  there  should  be  not 
more  than  one  pastor  to  every  thousand  par- 
ishioners, he  finds  a  surplusage  of  between 
10,000  and  24,000  clergymen.  And  he  claims 
that  the  ministry  and  the  Church  would  be 
better  off  if  these  "  were  out  of  the  pastoral 
harness  in  this  country.''  The  pastor  here 
quoted  is  the  Rev.  John  Woodruff  Conklin 
(Reformed  Church  in  America),  who  explains 
The  Hojiiiletic  Revieiv  for  November.  He 
that    while    the    home  field    is  suffering 


his  contention  in 
points  out,  moreover 
from  "  this  oversupply  of  what  we  call  the  'means  of  grace,'  "  the 
foreign  mission  field  is  crippled  by  opposite  conditions.  Church 
work  at  home,  he  says,  is  hampered  by  controversy,  rivalry,  and 
waste — "  and  the  greatest  of  these  is  waste."  The  cause  he  finds 
in  the  presence  of  too  many  workers  in  the  field.  His  point  of 
view  is  made  clearer  by  his  enumeration  of  "  some  of  the  fruits  of 
present  conditions,"  which  are  : 

"  I.  Discouragingly  small  numbers  01  iiearers  in  most  churches 
— especially  at  the  second  service. 

"2.  Difficulty  of  doing  solid,  systematic,  progressive  teaching 
and  training,  because  of  the  pressure  of  competitive  attractions. 

"3.  Consequent  shallowness  of  parishioners,  who  are  naturally 
induced  to  cultivate  itching  ears  and  cynical  spirits. 

"  4.  Loss  of  proper  ministerial  standing  because  of  cheap  salaries 
and  cheap  devices  for  drawing  recruits  and  preventing  desertions. 

"  5.  Needless  multiplication  of  buildings  and  salaried  workers — 
pastors,  sextons,  and  musicians. 

"6.  Excessive  expenditure  in  many  churches  for  these  purposes 
— as  also  for  organs,  windows,  and  other  decorations,  because  of 
the  grinding  pressure  of  rivalry. 

"7.  The  use  of  unworthy  methods  to  get  money  to 'run 'the 
church  under  such  conditions. 

"8.  The  cramping  of  vision  and  sympathy  in  regard  to  needs 
and  fruits  of  the  Gospel  among  people  out  of  sight. 

"These  evils  are  the  chief  causes  of  pessimisp.i  and  mourning  in 
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the  religious  press  and  in  ministerial  associations.  Tliey  vanish  to 
a  very  considerable  extent  when  the  parish  is  not  too  small  for 
normal  existence  and  healthy  growth." 

The  present  conditions,  he  goes  on  to  say.  are  "brought  into 
more  awful  relief  when  placed  alongside  of  tlie  destitution  among 
the  larger  part  of  the  world's  people."     We  read: 

"  The  foreip:n  missionaries  plead  for  a  material  increase  of  their 
numbers.  The  Bombay  Conference  voted  to  appeal  for  a  quad- 
rupling of  the  force  in  India.  Now  consider  these  ten  thousand 
men  whom  we  could  so  well  spare.  If  they  were  sent  out  as  for- 
eign missionaries  every  mission  from  the  United  States  could  have 
its  force  of  ordained  men  multiplied  not  only  by  four,  but  by 
seven.  Only  about  fourteen  hundred  such  men  are  now  in  the 
service  from  our  American  churches.  Just  witli  our  unneeded 
crumbs  we  could  supply  the  missions  beyond  '(heir  fondest  dreams. 
The  money  saved  in  the  closing  of  the  parasitic  churches  here 
would  go  far  toward  supporting  the  transferred  ministers.  Looked 
at  from  this  point  of  view,  the  matter  assumes  colossal  importance. 
The  vision  of  waste  on  one  side  and  emptiness  on  the  other  is 
stunning.  One  can  not  picture  or  characterize  it  fairly  without 
laying  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  fanaticism  or  lunacy.  Enough 
men  and  money  to  supply  the  heathen  world  properly,  with  the 
chance  to  take  Christ's  yoke  and  learn  of  Him,  are  wasted,  not 
only  in  war  and  rum  and  theaters,  but  in  religion,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  forces  of  the  Church  of  God." 

Mr.  Conklin  sees  in  our  overchurched  communities  another  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  church  union. 


PETRIFYING    INFLUENCE   OF   DOGMATIC 
THEOLOGY. 

THAT  religion  involves  the  idea  of  a  genuine  revelation,  some- 
thing distinct  from  dogmatic  theology,  of  which,  indeed,  it 
becomes  the  critic  and  corrector,  is  the  contention  of  an  anony- 
mous writer  in  The  Quarterly  Review  (X.o\\Aon).  He  looks  upon 
religion  as  innate  in  humanity,  and  revealing  itself  naturally  with 
a  sense  of  supramundane  things,  in  relation  to  which  the  individual 
is  to  adjust  him.self  in  a  harmonious  attitude.  While  this  religious 
sense  and  ethical  rectitude  are  ever  growing  and  advancing  as  the 
race  advances,  dogmatic  theology  is  a  petrifaction.  Dogmatic 
theology  has,  however,  made  so  many  surrenders  to  the  challenges 
of  ever-widening  knowledge  that  it  has  become  discredited  as  un- 
real. 

The  writer  assumes  that  "  the  divine  which  is  immanent  in  man's 
spirit"  serves  the  purpose  of  "an  instinctive  criterion  or  selective 
principle  "  in  regard  to  various  religious  conceptions  and  beliefs, 
"as  the  appetite  of  an  animal  does  in  regard  to  its  fitting  dietary." 

This  "  true  and  scientific  theory  of  revelation  "  he  contrasts  with 
that  erroneous  notion  whicii  holds  that  the  divine  mind  is  as  fully 
represented  therein  as  the  human  man  is  in  any  human  intellectual 
system.     Thus: 

"To  take  revelation  as  representing  the  divine  mind  in  the  same 
way  as  a  philosophy  or  science  represents  the  human  mind  ;  tc 
view  it  as  a  miraculously  communicated  science,  superseding  and 
correcting  the  natural  results  of  theological  speculation,  is  the 
fundamental  mistake  of  dogmatic  theology.  Yet  like  all  wide- 
spread and  persistent  errors  it  is  a  very  natural  one,  as  natural  as 
the  belief  in  geocentricism." 

The  next  step  was  to  impose  this  dogmatic  philosophy,— "  a 
would-be  science  governed,  not  by  a  scientific,  but  by  a  prophetic 
criterion," — to  impose  it  as  by  authority  upon  the  acceptance  of 
mankind.  "  Faith  is  now  an  intellectual  assent  to  this  revealed  the- 
ology as  deriving  directly  from  the  divine  intellect;  it  is  no  longer 
the  adhesion  of  the  whole  man,  heart,  mind,  and  soul,  to  the  divine 
spirit  within."  The  effect  of  this  was  destructive  of  all  that  pro- 
phetic spirit  which  constitutes  the  religious  principle  of  humanity. 
In  this  writer's  words  : 

"One  inevitable  result  of  this  intellectualizing  and  stereotyping 
of  revelation  was  the  sterilizing  (due  to  other  causes  as  well)  of  the 


sources  of  prophetic  inspiration  Under  the  tyranny  of  a  domi- 
nant classicism,  art  and  poetry  dry  up ;  yet  this  at  most  is  the  tyr- 
anny of  a  fashion,  not  that  of  a  divinely  revealed  immutable  stand- 
ard. To  force  prophetic  or  poetic  vision  to  take  certain  shapes 
and  forms  under  pain  of  anathema  is  to  silence  and  quench  that 
spirit  the  breath  of  whose  life  is  freedom.  Tried  by  such  standard 
orthodoxy,  the  prophets  who  could  not  prophesy  to  order  and  rule 
were  discarded  as  charlatans  and  impostors,  and  gradually  their 
whole  caste  fell  into  discredit;  nor  was  their  function  as  agitators 
and  reformers  compatible  with  a  conservative  ecclesiastical  institu 
tion  such  as  that  into  which  the  primitive  communities  were  being 
fast  welded." 

But  this  petrifaction  of  religious  knowledge  has  never  entirely 
succeeded,  because  it  involved  the  petrifaction  of  the  whole  body 
of  knowledge.  Dogmatic  theology  has  therefore  been  compelled 
constantly  to  shift  its  ground  and  reinterpret  its  scheme.  Its 
efforts  of  repression  have  proved  impossible.  As  this  writer  re- 
minds us  : 

"  As  science  marches  forward  heedless  of  anathemas,  and,  as  the 
credit  and  authority  of  religion  seem  likely  to  be  the  only  losers  in 
the  conflict,  the  next  self-defensive  artifice  is  that  of  accommoda- 
tion and  compromise,  of  reinterpretations  and  distinctions  between 
the  letter  and  substance  of  revelation— all  resulting  in  an  ungra- 
cious concession  to  pressure,  whereby,  under  cover  of  mere  com- 
ment and  explanation,  the  substantial  sense  of  the  '  form  of  sound- 
words  '  is  quietly  transformed  into  something  different.'  " 

The  spiritual  and  religious  life  of  the  race  has  been  too  living, 
expansive,  and  progressive  to  suffer  the  process  of  petrifying  the- 
ological truth  to  prevail.  The  advancing  illuminativeness  of  ethi- 
cal and  religious  ideas  is  always  accompanied  by  an  increasing 
depth  and  width  of  religious  speculative  ideas.  Belief  is  always 
the  correlative  of  conduct.  To  quote  what  he  says  of  a  man's 
practical  life  : 

"Its  belief  is,  as  it  were,  its  shadow,  which  grows  and  moves 
with  its  growth  and  movement ;  it  is  the  index  and  register  of  the 
degree  of  correspondence  between  the  soul  and  its  supernatural 
environment;  and  of  that  environment  it  gives  but  an  indirect, 
more  or  less  symbolic  presentment,  capable  of  endless  modifica- 
tion and  adjustment.  It  is  as  tho  we  had  to  walk  backward  toward 
the  light,  and  to  guide  our  steps  by  the  shadows  cast  in  front  of  us 
by  the  objects  behind  us." 

The  result  of  imposing  a  belief  is  fatal  to  real  spiritual  life. 
Thus : 

"  For  the  exigencies  of  this  ceaselessly  developing  life  an  unal- 
terable creed,  such  as  dogmatic  tiieology  dreams  of,  would  be  a 
strait-waistcoat,  a  Procrustean  bed ;  every  day  it  would  become 
less  helpful,  and  at  last  hurtful  and  fatal.  The  soul  that  is  alive, 
and  wants  to  live  and  grow,  must  have  a  congenial,  intelligible 
idea  of  the  world  it  would  live  in,  and  will  therefore  either  adapt 
and  interpret  the  current  creeds  to  suit  its  requirements,  or  else 
break  away  from  them  altogether  and  make  a  home  for  itself." 

The  discrediting  of  dogmatic  theology  as  "a  spurious  science," 
he  continues,  involves  neither  the  denial  nor  the  divorce  of  revela- 
tion and  theology.     He  concludes  as  follows: 

"  Not  only  will  the  churches  still  retain  all  their  functions  as 
guardians  of  prophetic  or  revealed  truth,  and  of  ajflexible  unity  of 
dogma  analogous  to  the  unity  of  rites  and  observances,  but,  liber- 
ated from  all  the  entanglements  of  an  indefensible  claim  to  scien- 
tific inerrancy — a  claim  as  obsolete  as  that  to  temporal  or  coercive 
jurisdiction — will  recover  their  sorely  compromised  dignity  and 
credit.  Moreover,  their  doctrinal  divisions,  the  bitterest  fruit  of 
the  dogmatic  fallacy,  will  cease  to  be  regarded  as  differences  of 
faith  when  the  prophetic  nature  of  dogmatic  truth  is  more  intelli- 
gently recognized." 

The  Kaddish  prayer  which  sixty  rabbis  recited  in  Cleveland  in  honor  of  tlie 
memory  of  John  Hay  on  July  3,  1905,  has  been  permanently  adopted  by  the 
Synagogue  both  in  tliis  country  and  in  Great  Britain  as  a  part  of  divine  service  on 
the  Days  of  Judgment  and  Atonement,  wlien,  according  to  the  teacliings  of  the 
Jewish  faith,  the  lx)oks  of  account  are  oi)ened  before  tlie  Lord.  This  fact  is 
recorded  in  a  memorial  address  from  the  Jews  of  America  and  Great  Britain  to 
Mrs.  Clara  Hay.  with  the  comment  tliat  "  Israel  never  fails  to  remember  deeds  of 
righteousneses  and  loving-kindness  wrought  in  her  behalf." 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT. 


IS    IT   TOO    LATE? 

*'  I  ""HE  Czar's  manifesto  is  commented  on  by  the  European  press 
-*-  in  a  somewhat  despondinj  tone,  and  his  reluctant  conces- 
sions to  the  political  demands  of  his  people  are  received  with  ]io- 
lite  congratulation,  Iho  between  the  lines  may  be  read  suspicion 
and  distrust.  Nicholas  IL,  we  are  told,  has  deceived  his  people 
before.  He  is  merely  repeating  the  role  of  Reynard  the  Fox.  and 
playing  for  an  opportunity  to  strike  down  and  cripple  more  com- 
pletely poor,  blundering  15ruin,  his  people.  Sucii  is  the  almost 
universal  verdict  of  French,  English,  and  German  journalists. 
The  St.  Petersburg  correspondent  of  tlie  London  Times  speaks 
quite  despairingly  of  the  prospect,  and  says  plainly  that  the  new 
move  has  been  too  long  delayed ;  tiiat  tlie  people  by  oppression 
have  had  their  nerves  braced  into  defiant  opposition.     To  quote  : 

"  The  constitution  granted  Monday  comes  too  late.  It  has  sat- 
isfied nobody  except  the  most  moderate  element,  which  is  devoid 
of  any  influence  in  the  political  evolution  of  Russia.  The  impe- 
rial manifesto  has  served  as  a  signal  for  renewed  conflicts. 

"  The  delays  and  blunders  of  the  Government  and  long  and  heart- 
breaking oppression  have  created  a  resolute  army,  which  refuses 
to  parley  with  its  oppressors,  scorns  their  terms,  and  demands 
nothing  less  than  unconditional  surrender. 

"The  inhabitants  of  St.  Petersburg,  whose  political  education  is 
vastly  more  advanced  than  that  of  a  great  majority  of  the  provin- 
cials, remain  passively,  if  not  actively,  on  the  side  of  the  revolu- 
tionists. The  manifesto  is  regarded  as  an  avowal  of  weakness  and 
as  an  incitement  to  further  agitation." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  Witte  is  thoroughly  distrusted, 
however  great  a  part  he  professes  to  be  playing  in  the  interests  of 
the  people.  The  manifesto  has  fallen  flat,  and  has  even  aggra- 
vated the  situation.     As  this  authority  states  : 

*'  We  are  thus  face  to  face  with  a  situation  that  is  y^erhaps  more 
serious  than  ever.  The  manifesto  has  fallen  tiat.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  even  in  happier  times  its  execution  by  Count  Witte,  mag- 
nified into  a  sort  of  dictator  of  the  heart,  would,  in  view  of  the  pro- 
found distrust  which  he  has  the  misfortune  to  engender,  meet  gen- 
eral acceptance. 

"  In  the  present  circumstances  his  task  is  doomed  to  failure. 
The  apostles  of  optimism  proclaim  with  unshaken  confidence  that 
the  uproar  will  soon  cause  the  Moderates  to  gain  the  upper  hand. 
I  can  not  share  this  hopeful  view.  The  men  who  are  directing  the 
present  movement  have  given  only  too  ample  evidence  of  their 
aDiiity  to  carry  out  their  purposes." 

'  The  newspapers  of  Berlin  express  satisfaction  over  the  new  con- 
stitution put  forth  by  the  Czar;  but  this  they  merely  base  on  the 
hope  that  the  concessions  made  by  the  autocracy  to  the  people 
have  not  come  too  late.  But  there  is  in  some  journals  a  plain  ex- 
pression of  doubt  as  to  whether  the  interpretation  of  the  Czar's 
procedure  current  in  German  official  circles  is  not  tinted  with  too 
Toseafte  a  hue.  The  news  is  taken  at  its  face  value  by  the  A^eue 
Freie  Presse  (Vienna),  which  is  said  to  voice  the  opinion  of  Bue- 
low,  and  the  Kolnische  Zeitung,  the  official  Government  organ  ; 
but  the  Liberal  press,  as  represented  by  the  Vossische  Zeiiung 
(Berlin)  and  the  Vorwdrts  (Berlin),  the  organ  of  Bebel's  Social 
Democracy,  see  in  the  action  of  Nicholas  II.  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  autocracy.  They  think  that  there  is  need  of  still  further  and 
more  energetic  agitation,  in  order  that  the  promises  of  the  Czar 
may  be  forced  into  fulfilment.  The  danger  is  that  such  promises 
turn  out  mere  paper  utterances,  promissory  notes,  and  no  gold. 
It  is  perhaps  natural  that  French  journalists  should  look  some- 
what more  hopefully  upon  the  political  vicissitudes  of  France's 
Muscovite  ally.  Yet  the  great  papers  of  France  can  not  disguise 
their  feeling  of  doubt  and  foreboding.  The  Temps  (Paris) 
warmly  approves  of  the  Czar's  action,  but  qualifies  its  congratula- 
tions in  the  following  terms  : 

"The  manifesto  is  neither  clear  nor  complete.     All  the  acts  of 


the  Czar  result  from  compulsion  as  exercised  by  the  opposition. 
This  destroys  public  confidence  in  tlieir  sincerity.  The  capitula- 
tion has  come  at  a  time  when  strikes  and  revolutionary  uprisings 
prevail.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  promised  conces- 
sions of  the  Czar  will  be  made  realities  as  soon  as  possible.  For 
months  the  empire  has  suffered  from  mere  promises.  To-day  its 
very  existence  is  dependent  on  their  being  fulfilled." 

While  the  y<77/r«<z/rt<?j- ZJ/i^a/i- (Paris)  hopes  tiiat  the  manifesto 
has  not  come  too  late  to  arrest  the  development  of  the  revolution, 
it  adds : 

"The  Czar's  manifesto  is  based  on  general  principles,  mainly 
on  that  of  liberty.  The  application  of  these  principles  can  not  fail 
to  give  to  the  Russian  people  that  liberty  of  speech  which  has  been 
of  such  benefit  to  the  progress  of  occidental  nations." 

A  despatch  frotn  the  St.  Petersburg  correspondent  of  the  Eclair 
(Paris)  dwells  upon  the  profound  dissatisfaction  of  the  Labor 
party  over  the  fact  that 
the  manifesto  says  noth- 
ing about  an  amnesty 
for  political  prisoners. 
A  minority  of  the  people 
may  rejoice  at  the  Czar's 
action,  we  are  told,  but 
others  are  furious  at 
this  omission.  The 
amnesty  has  since  then 
been  granted.  No 
newspapers  are  at  pres- 
ent being  published  in 
the  capitals  of  Russia, 
as  the  strike  has  emptied 
the  printing-houses;  but 
the  European  journals  • 
have  received  by  tele- 
graph the  suggestions 
made  to  the  Czar  by 
Count  Witte,  who  now 
"rules  the  teinpest  and 
controls  the  storm  "  at 
St.  Petersburg,  or  at 
least  professes  to  do  so. 
On  these  suggestions 
the  Czar  based  his  man- 
ifesto. The  chief  points  in  what  Witte  modestly  calls  his  "hints" 
are  a  remainder  to  his  master  that  the  Russians  demand  "  legisla- 
tion based  on  civil  liberty,"  and  in  addition  "equality  before  the 
law  without  distinction  of  race  or  religion."  He  adds:  "These 
privileges  ought  to  be  bestowed  immediately."  He  maintairs 
that  "  Government  ought  not  to  interfere  in  the  elections  to  the 
Douma  "  nor  in  "  any  way  oppose  its  decisions  unless  these  confiict 
with  the  greatness  of  Russia."  He  pleads  for  "  uprightness  and 
sincerity  "  in  carrying  out  these  suggestions,  and  "  the  abolition 
of  repressive  measures  directed  against  proceedings  which  do  not 
threaten  openly  the  existence  of  society  or  the  State."  The  gen- 
eral opinion  of  the  correspondents  of  the  foreign  newspapers  as 
well  as  of  their  editorial  writers  seems  to  be  that  'VVitte  has  no 
fixed  program,  but  is  trying  to  build  a  structure  on  the  sandy  foun- 
dation of  autocratic  and  bureaucratic  treachery  and  uncertainty. 
It  was  not  long  ago  that  the  radical  Russian  paper,  NashiZhizhn 
(St.  Petersburg),  wrote  of  him  : 

"  For  the  past  few  years,  during  which  S.  J.  Witte,  for  '  unfore- 
seen reasons,'  remained  out  of  public  life,  people  attributed  all 
sorts  of  views  and  convictions  to  him.  Sometimes  he  appeared  as 
an  ultrareactionist,  sometimes  as  a  representative  of  constitutional- 
ism." 

The  Europden  (Paris)  adds  that  Witte  has  really  no  "  fixed  polit- 
ical program."— 7ra«j/a//V7«j  made  for  Thy.  Literary  Digest. 
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•  Wakre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 
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V.    Z.    R.    liOF.RKF.SEN, 

Rear  Admiral  in  the  Norwegian  Navy. 


OLE    HANSEN, 

Commanding-General  of  the  Norwegian 
Army. 


A.   A.    LINDMAN, 

Commanding  the  Swedisii  Navy. 


L.   H.   TING.STEN, 

Commander-in-chief  of  the  Swedish 
Army. 


SWEDISH    AND    NORSE   COIVIIVI ANDERS. 


A  NEW  EUROPEAN  MONARCHY. 
r  T  is  with  mingled  feelings  that  Europe  receives  the  tidings  that 
A  Norway  is  not  to  be  a  republic,  but  a  monarchy,  and  that 
Prince  Carl  (or  Charles)  of  Denmark  lias  accepted  the  crown 
which  King  Oscar  had  declined  for  any  of  his  sons.  The  offer 
of  the  crown  is  conditioned  only  on  the  result  of  a  popular  re- 
ferendum, which  is  confidently  expected  to  be  favorable.  The 
Vorwdrts  (Berlin),  the  Social  Democratic  organ,  evidently  thinks 
not  only  that  Norway  has  missed  an  opportunity,  but  tliat  there 
was  also  a  very  strong  Republican  sentiment  latent  in  tiie  cities  of 
Norway,  which  might  have  prevailed,  liad  it  been  properly  ap- 
pealed to.  Public  gatherings  of  Republicans  were  held  in  many 
cities,  we  are  told,  and  ought  to  have  been  held  in  more.  This 
paper  adds,  however,  that  Bjornsen  had  thrown  his  influence  into 
the  Royalistic  scale  and  had  spoken  of  a  republic  as  "  a  danger- 
ous experiment  "  The  Socialdcmokraten  (Copenhagen)  opposes 
the  election  of  Prince  Carl  because  of  Swedish  feelings  toward 
Denmark,  which  might  cause  an  interruption  of  trade  relations. 
The  A'a/ional  Tidcnde  (Copenhagen)  also 
shows  a  tendency  to  discourage  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  Danish  monarch  into  Norway.  But 
the  decision  of  the  Danish  Ministers  was  at 
last  received  as  final  and  tho,  says  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Times,  the  feelings 
of  Sweden  "  approach  hostility  "  toward  Den- 
mark, this  state  of  things  is  sure  to  pass  away. 
"  France  was  certainly  astonished  at  the 
preference  of  Norway  for  a  monarchy."  says 
the  Temps  (Paris),  "for  in  France  the  repub- 
lican form  of  government  seemed  an  evolu 
tion  simple  and  rational,  and  the  only  final  re- 
sult which  was  sought  and  calculated  upon 
by  the  revolution  of  June  7."  The  /'ii;n?-o 
(Paris)  gives  an  account  in  detail  of  the  ne- 
gotiations which  i)receded  the  final  action  of 
the  Storthing.     It  says: 

"Baron  Wedel-Jarlsberg,  ex-Minister  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  at  Madrid,  went  at  once 
to  King  Edward,  at  London,  and  proposed  as 
future  Kingot  Denmark  his  son-in-law,  Prince 
Carl  of  Denmark,  liusband  of  Princess  Maud 
of  England. 
"His   Britannic   Majesty  was   pleased    with 


THE   MAN   WHO   MIGHT   HAVE    ItEEN    KING. 

Prince  Carl  of  Sweden,  desired  by  the  Norse 
for  their  monarch,  but  forbidden  to  accept 
their  crown  by  Iiis  fatlier  who  luid  just  lost  it. 


the  project,  as  was  Queen  Alexandra,  and  Baron  Wedel-Jarlsberg. 
quitted  London  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  results  of  his  em- 
bassy. He  at  once  repaired  to  Copenhagen  in  order  to  gain  the 
assent  of  Christian  IX.,  paternal  grandfather  of  the  Prince," 

7 he  Daily  AVwj-(  London)  says  that  the  English  Princess  at  first 
shrank  from  the  responsibility  of  sharing  a  throne,  but  was  over- 
persuaded  by  King  Edward.     To  quote: 

"If   it  be   true   that   Princess   Maud  has  sought  to  escape  the 
crown  of  Norway  she  has  shown  a  very  sensible  estimate  of  the 
bauble.     If,  also,  she  has  put  aside  her  objections  and  bowed  tO' 
the  will  of  her  royal  father,  she  will  have  the  general  sympathy. 
When  Gibbon  'sighed  like  a  lover  and  obeyed  like  a  son  "  he  be- 
haved \yith  very  poor  spirit.     But  this  case  is  different.     Princess. 
iNIaud,  in  obeying,  has— always  assuming  the  truth  of  the  story — 
not  sacrificed  the  dictates  of  the  heart,  but  has  taken  on  her  shoul- 
ders the  burden  of  a  duty.     The  throne  of  Norway  will  be  no  sine- 
cure.    The  people  are  not  only  high-mettled,  but  they  are  essen- 
tially democratic,  and  they  have  made  it  clear  that  their  sovereigni 
is  to  have  no  likeness  to  tlie  Teuton  type,  but  is  to  be  to  them* 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  permanent  pres- 
ident of  a  republic." 

The  political  position  of  the  future  King  is- 
hus  outlined  by  the  same  newspaper: 

■'Tiie  King  of  Norway  will  be  less  a  mon- 
arch than  a  hereditary  president,  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  Norwegians  will  remain  the- 
arbiters  of  their  own  policy.  Prince  Charles. 
is  not  even  a  British  Prince,  and  if  his  wife  i.s 
daughter  to  our  King  it  has  to  be  remembered 
that  her  distaste  for  a  throne  was  the  one  ser- 
ious obstacle  to  the  present  arrangement.  The 
Emperor  William  is  himself  far  more  closely 
related  to  the  British  royal  house  than  is 
Prince  Charles  of  Denmark.  Yet  it  would 
hardly  be  insinuated  that  British  intrigue 
raised  the  Hohenzollerns  to  Imperial  rank. 
Great  Britain's  recent  conduct  may  be  open 
to  misunderstanding,  but  this  Norwegian  ques- 
tion stands  apart  from  the  arena  of  suspicion." 

The  Danish  Government  looks  to  the  fact 
that  a  Prince  of  the  royal  house  had  been 
selected  as  King  of  Denmark  as  a  happy 
omen  for  the  harmonit)us  union  of  the 
three  .Scandinavian  nations  of  the  peninsula. 
Count  Raben,  .Minister  of  Foreign  .Affairs  in. 
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Denmark,  is  reported  in  tlie    Temps  (Paris)  to  have  affirmed  as 

much.     The  Count  said  : 

"  We  consider  it  the  most  important  point  of  all  that  a  spirit  of 
concord,  even  of  friendship,  should  unite  tlie  three  Scandinavian 
countries,  and  if  one  of  the  princes  of  our  royal  family  is  to  reign 
in  Norway,  we  desire  that  the  Swedish  Government  cherish  toward 
us  a  temper  of  mind  free  from  all  suspicion  and  all  animosity. 
Our  present  attitude  in  the  matter  is  dictated  by  a  sincere  desire 
for  this." 

According  to  the  Liberty  (Paris),  Prince  Carl  will  take  as  King  of 
Norway  the  name  of  Hakon  IX.  —  Translations  7nade  for  Thb. 

LiTERARV  DuiE.ST. 


THE  THREATENED  STORM  IN  THE  BALKANS. 
^T"  HAT  the  storm-signal  is  being  raised  over  the  Balkan  king- 
•*•  doms  and  provinces,  and  that  Greece  is  to  be  involved  in 
the  tempest,  is  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  whole  European 
press.  The  different  Balkan  nationalities,  we  are  told,  are  like  the 
animals  in  that  small  managerie  known  as  a  "happy  family,"  liv- 
ing in  nominal  harmony,  but  by  blood  and  inheritance  irreconcila- 
ble foes.  The  Rumanians,  we  learn,  are  Latins  descended  from 
the  legionaries  with  wliich  Trajan  colonized  a  certain  tract  of  Ro- 
man conquest.  They  are  surrounded  by  those  who  sprang  from 
the  Dacians  and  kindred  races  who  had  become  subjects  of  the 
Empire.  News  comes  that  the.se  Rumanians  have  recently  sev- 
ered their  diplomatic  relations  with  Greece  ;  the  Greek  Ministry 
at  Bucharest  and  that  of  Rumania  at  Athens  are  now  deserted,  and 
the  Tribuna  (Rome)  gives,  in  so  many  words,  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  quarrel : 

Last  May  the  Rumanians,  locally  known  as  Vlachs,  were  by  the 
Sultan"s  irade  given  permission  to  have  schools  and  churches  in 
which  their  mother-tongue  should  be  spoken.  The  Greeks  resi- 
ding among  them  were  indignant  and  rioted,  committing  many  acts 
of  violence.  The  Ecumenical  Patriarch  declared  war  upon  the 
Rumanians  because  the  Greek  language  was  rejected  as  a  ritual 
tongue,  raised  the  banner  of  Hellenism,  and  encouraged  a  crusade 
throughout  Macedonia  against  the  \'lachs  and  their  independent 
congregations.  In  vain  did  the  Rumanians  protest  and  appeal  for 
protection  to  the  Greek  authorities.  Greek  outrages  reached  their 
culmination  when  certain  officers  of  the  Greek  army  raised  depre- 
dating bands,  crossed  the  frontier  under  the  eyes  of  the  Greek 
authorities,  and  carried  pillage  and  murder  into  Rumanian  terri- 
tory. In  reply  to  frequent  remonstrances,  the  (lOvernment  at 
Athens  accused  the  Rumanians  of  various  offenses  against  the 


FREDERIKSSTEN    FORT. 

The  dispute  over  the  demolition  of  this  historic,  picturesque  and  harmless  fort, 
and  others  like  it  on  the  border  between  Norway  and  Sweden,  threatened  the  suc- 
cess of  the  negotiations.  It  was  finally  agreed  to  leave  the  forts;  but  not  to  im- 
prove them. 

Greeks.  'T^l.eir  charges  were  tive  in  number.  Greek  shops  had 
been  sacked  and  Greeks  imprisoned  by  the  Rumanians ;  the  Greek 
flag  had  been  publicly  burnt ;  Greeks  had  been  banished  beyond 
the  frontier  without  cause  ;  the  Greek  journal,  Patris,  had  been 
repressed  at  Bucharest  and  those  connected  with  it  banished  ;  pub- 
lic meetings  had  been  held  and  the  Greek  Government  denounced. 

The    TribiDia  considers  that  the   Rumanians  have  real  griev- 


ances, and  that  justice  is  on  their  side.  This  Italian  journal, 
which,  like  the  papers  of  Paris,  naturally  sympathizes  with  a  sister 
nation  of  Latin  stock,  declares  : 

"  It  has  to-day  been  admitted  as  an  established  fact  that  the 
Greeks  are  perverting  the  true  state  of  the  case.  They  make  a  .se- 
rious mistake  by  putting  in  the  .same  balance  the  trivial  popular 


NORWAY'S   NEW   KING,   QUEEN,  AND'CROWN    PRINfE.      j„ 

Prince  Carl  of  Denmark  (whose  assumption  of  tlie  Norse  crown  only  awaits  the 
result  of  a  referendum)  with  his  wife  and  son. 

demonstrations  which  took  place  in  Rumania,  and  the  bloody  re- 
prisals by  which  the  Greeks  crushed  the  Rumanian  population  of 
Macedonia  before  the  eyes  of  all  the  foreign  consuls. 

"The  Rumanian  Government  can  not  be  called  upon  for  indem- 
nification and  will  yield  no  indemnity.  Rumania  will  enter  into  no 
discussion  concerning  the  expulsion  of  certain  Greek  journalists. 
In  this  act  she  was  merely  exercising  the  right  which  every  sover- 
eign State  possesses  to  expel  whomsoever  slie  pleases  from  her 
territory." 

The  writer  seems  to  think  that  unless  some  agreement  be  arrived 
at.  nothing  can  prevent  the  final  outbreak  of  war.  Not  even  geo- 
graphical considerations  can  prevent  this.     He  says  : 

"The  seriousness  of  this  rupture  is  such  that  there  is  ample 
cause  existing  for  a  declaration  of  war,  while  the  distance  which 
separates  the  two  kindgoms  puts  no  material  impossibility  in  the 
way  of  military  operations." 

Mr.   N.  P.  Delyanni,  Greek  Minister  in   Paris,  appears  in   the 
Temps  (Paris)  as  stating  his  own  view  of  the  case.     He  adds  noth- 
ing essential  to  the  above  summary  of  the  Tribunals  account,  and 
concludes  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  If  you  ask  me  what  the  outcome  will  be,  it  would  be  difficult 
for  me  to  give  a  precise  answer.  It  is  only  certain  that  war  will 
not  and  can  not  take  place.  But  even  without  war,  the  two  coun- 
tries can  do  one  another  a  great  deal  of  injury.  However  much 
may  result  to  the  prejudice  of  Greece,  we  have  nothing  to  regret, 
because  our  honor  is  at  stake. 

"All  that  I  can  say  is  that  I  hope  for  a  vindication  of  justice. 
Our  right  is  so  clear  that  it  can  not  possibly  be  overlooked  in  the 
long  run  at  Bucharest.  On  tlie  other  hand.  Rumania  runs  no  slight 
risk,  as  a  small  and  isolated  Latin  territory,  surrounded  by  Slavs, 
in  provoking  the  hostililty  of  a  people  to  whom  so  many  ties 
should  bind  her." 

The  Rumanian  side  of  the  question  is  stated  in  the  Revue  Dip lo- 
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matiqiu  (Paris)  by  Gen.  C.  Pilat,  formerly  of  tiie  Rumanian  Army. 
He  agrees  with  Mr.  Delyanni  that  there  will  be  no  war.  but  he 
think.s  that  hi.s  countrymen  have  ample  means  of  exacting  proper 
treatment  from  Greece,  in  the  form  of  "  precise  and  formal  assur- 
ances that  for  the  future 
such  disturbances  shall 
cease,  and  that  the  na- 
tions of  Macedonia  shall 
be  no  more  molested 
nor  their  rights  tram- 
pled upon  by  the  Hel- 
lenic Go*'ernment,"  and 
he  thus  puts  the  case  : 

"The  imprudence  of 
the  CJreek  Government 
in  pushing  matters  to 
such  an  extreme  as  the 
rupture  of  relations,  can 
not  hurt  Rumania.  Our 
interests  in  Greece  are 
few,  while  for  a  long 
time  (Greece  has  enjoyed 
great  advantages  from 
our  country. 

"  They  have  most  im- 
THE  I'ERTURBEu  BALKANS.  portaut  Commercial  in- 

Rumania  can  not  sleep  but  under  arms.  terests  in  Rumania.     By 

Simplicissimus  (Munich.)  special  tavor  their  relig- 
ious communities  have 
been  established  here  for  centuries.  Numerous  Greeks  have 
grown  rich  in  this  country,  and  the  just  reprisals  which  the  Ru- 
manian (lovernment  intends  to  exercise  will  consist  in  a  renunci- 
ation of  the  Rumano-Cireek  treaty  of  commerce,  which  is  so  ad- 
vantageous to  Greece.  A  discriminative  tariff,  an  impost  per 
capita  on  resident  Greeks,  and  heavy  harbor  dues  on  their  ship- 
ping will  be  more  injurious  to  them  than  any  measures  they  can 
take  against  either  our  people  or  our  ^^xo^.\xzX.'s,."— Translations 
tnade /or 'Y UK  Literary  Digest. 


GERMANY'S   THREATS   AND    FRANCE'S 
UNREADINESS. 

'TPHAT  Germany  actually  threatened  to  invade  France  twodav 
-*-  before  the  dismissal  of  Foreign  Minister  Delcasse,  and  at 
the  same  time  announced  that  the  Commune  would  be  proclaimed 
simultaneously  in  the  four  great  cities  of  France,  is  the  amazing 
statement  of  Louis  Latapie  in  the  Z/^^r// (Paris).  He  denies  the 
authenticity  of  the  so-called  Delcassd  revelations.  England  did 
not  promise  to  land  an  army  in  Schleswig-Holstein.  he  says,  and 
to  despatch  her  channel  Heet  to  the  North  Sea.  But  this  was  ade- 
quately compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  Russia,  in  spite  of  her 
home  and  foreign  complications,  did  absolutely  pledge  her.self  to 
institute  a  counter-movement  on  behalf  of  her  ally  by  massing  an 
army  of  500,000  men  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Germany.  In  the 
words  of  this  writer: 

"  We  deem  it  ciuite  necessary  to  correct  the  impressions  made 
by  a  legend,  founded  on  the  so-called  "bellicose  designs  of  France, 
or  of  a  political  party,  or  at  least  of  a  certain  minister.  It  is  not 
we,  unfortunately,  who  uttered  threats  in  this  case. 

"Two  days  before  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Delcasse,  a  number  of 
deputies,  who  had  been  thrown  into  a  state  of  serious  anxiety  by 
the  rumors  ot  war,  by  private  conversation  with  the  ministers 
learned  the  following  facts  :  The  Emperor  William  was  pressing 
the  Government  very  hard.  He  had  intimated  to  them  that  unless 
they  yielded  to  his  demands,  his  armies  in  twenty  four  hours  would 
invest  Nancy,  and  four  days  later  Chalons.  He  added  that  it  had 
been  arranged  that  at  the  same  time  the  Commune  would  be  pro- 
claimed in  the  four  principal  cities  of  France.  That  was  the  meth- 
od taken  by  Germany  to  consolidate  peace.  Undoubtedly  she  had 
sought  a  pretext  for  war  the  very  day  after  the  defeat  of  our  allies 
in  .Manchuria 

"  It  has  not  yet  been  proved  that  l-^ngland  seriously  proposed  to 


land  a  military  contmgent  on  our  behalf  on  the  German  coast. 
But  one  thing  we  know,  namely,  that  Russia,  in  spite  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  which  she  was  entangled,  had  promised  to  despatch  an 
army  of  500,000  men  to  the  frontier  of  Poland.  Our  alliance  with 
the  Czar's  Government  is  ])urely  defensive,  and  there  was  no  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  we  were  the  aggressors.     Our  allies  were  ready 

to  assist  us 

"  The  best  proof  that  we  had  no  wish  to  declarj  war,  and  the 
most  painful  proof  to  put  forth,  is  the  fact  that  we  were  not  pre- 
pared to  carry  it  on.  This  fact  transpired  at  the  height  of  the 
Morocco  crisis  through  the  admissions  of  certain  members  of  the 
(Government  who  wished  to  disarm  the  last  opposition  of  Chauvin- 
ism. Not  only  did  we  desire  peace,  but  we  were  even  condemned 
and  forced  to  desire  it." 

Why  France  was  forced  to  desire  peace  is  shown  by  her  weak- 
ness in  frontier  defenses.  The  subject  of  frontier  defense  has  been 
recently  discussed  by  Mr.  de  Lanessan,  ex-Minister  of  Marine,  in 
the  Matin  (Paris),  and  he  concludes  that  the  frontier  garrisons  and 
fortihcations  of  France  lie  quite  at  the  mercy  of  the  arms  and  ar- 
tillery of  Germany.     He  writes  as  follows : 

"The  first  question  of  national  defense  which  is  presented  to  the 
mind  of  every  Frenchman  is  this:  Are  the  frontier  garrisons  of 
France  strong  and  numerous  enough  to  resist  the  first  shock  of  an 
army  suddenly  marching  upon  the  country.''  They  are  no  such 
thing." 

Mr.  Lanessan  points  to  the  superiority  of  the  German  frontier 
troops,  and  passes  on  to  declare  that  French  fortresses  are  out  of 
date  and  quite  unsuited  to  the  requirements  of  modern  warfare. 
'l"o  quote  : 

"  We  are  compelled  to  aver,  first,  that  our  frontier  fortresses  are 
in  no  condition  to  resist  as  they  should  the  new  artillery  of  Ger- 
many ;  secondly,  that  we  ourselves  have  no  such  artillery;  and 
lastly,  that  our  frontier  is  quite  insufficiently  protected,  either  by 
the  fortifications  which  we  have  raised,  or  by  the  troops  which 
should  be  ready  to  rally  for  its  protection  against  the  violent  and 
sudden  attack  to  which  France  is  exposed." 

The  position  taken  by  Mr.  Lanessan  is  strongly  controverted, 
however,  by  Gen.  H.  Langlois,  formerly  member  of  the  Higher 
Council  of  War,  who  writes  in  the  Kevue  Bleue  (Paris)  and  says 
that  the  French  guns  and  French  gunners  are  in  certain  respects 
superior  to  their  German  rivals.  Even  French  fortifications,  he 
avers,  are  by  no  means  inferior  to  those  of  German  engineers.  All 
tiiat  is  neces.sary  is  that  the  (Government  should  avoid  the  mistake 
made  in  the  war  which  ended  in  the  disasters  of  Sedan.    To  quote  : 

"  To  speak  definitely,  our  fortresses  and  our  artillery  of  high  cal- 
iber have  nothing  to  fear  in  comparison  with  the  German  fortifica- 
tions and  heavy  artillery.  (Our  field  armament  is  at  least  as  good 
as  theirs  and  our  gunners  will  be  able  to  maintain  for  several  years, 
tlieir  superiority  to  the  Germans  in  the  handling  and  use  of  rapid- 
firing  guns.  Let  us  not  be  demoralized,  then,  by  prophecies  of 
disaster  for  which  those  who  utter  them  have  no  ground.  We 
have  full  confidence  in  the  Government,  of  whom  we  demand 
above  all  things  that  it  keep  ready  a  colossal  store  of  mtmitions'of 
war,  principally  for  our  troops  in  the  field.  I  insist  upon  this  as  a 
capital  point. 

"  We  must  allow  no  one  to  indulge  in  perilous  delusions,  and  be- 
ware of  extendmg  the  spirit  ot  despondency.  It  is  our  duty,  as  it 
is  within  our  power,  calmly  and  coolly  to  await  the  course  of 
events  without  boastfulness.  and  yet  without  flinching." — Transla- 
tions made  for 'Yvl^l  LlTKK.VKV  DuiEST. 
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BEST  SHORT  STORY  OF  THE  MONTH. 

THE   MASTER. 

By   EDWARD    STRATTON    HOLLOWAY. 

IN   "the   reader"   for   NOVEMBER. 

The  fiction  in  the  November  magazines  shows  a  decided  advance  over  last 
month.  Among  the  stories  that  deserve  special  mention,  "  The  l^ieutenant's 
Messenger,"  by  Eleanor  Stuart,  in  Scrifi>ieKS,takts  liigli  rank;  and  Elsie  Sing- 
master  writes  an  amusing  skit  in  the  same  magazine  on  "  The  Lese  Majeste  of 
Hans  Heckendorn."  The  Atlantic  has  a  fine  study  of  the  transformation  of  a 
"grafter"  in  Sewell  Ford's  "Seed  to  the  -Sower."  Kipling  gives  us  one  of  his 
characteristic  flights  of  imagination,  entitled  "  With  the  Night  Mail,"  in  Mc- 
Clure's,  the  subjsct  being,  appropriately  enough,  the  voyage  of  an  air-ship;  and 
in  the  same  magazine  Basil  King  tells  a  stirring  tale  of  the  days  of  Louis 
Philippe  and  Louis  Bonaparte,  in  "  The  1-ast  Love  Feast."  Perhaps  no  funnier 
story  has  appeared  during  the  month  than  Rex  E.  Beach's  "  The  Moon,  the 
Maid,  and  the  Winged  Shoes,''  in  Coliicr^s  for  October  14.  "  The  One-Mile 
Club,"  by  .-Xdele  Marie  Shaw,  in  Outing,  and  "  .Vn  E.xperiment  in  Poverty,"  by 
Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  in  The  American  Illustrated  Magazine,  are  also 
amusing.  Such  a  vast  number  of  short  stories  appear  each  month  that  it  is  of 
interest  and  importance  to  indicate  to  our  readers  which  one  is  the  best.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  best  weeklies  and  magazines  seems  to  show  that  the  following 
story  deserves  that  distinction  ; 

L 

F'^FvLIX  wandered  over  the  grounds  of  the  Schloss. 
He  had  often  visited  the  intricate  day  haunts  of  the  great  white 
owl — something  he  did  not  do  every  day,  because,  tho  she  no  longer 
resented  his  approach  as  when  he  haci  first  di.scovered  her,  she  became 
unquiet  in  the  sleep  Felix  knew  she  needed  for  the  night.  He  had  ridden 
his  pony  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  had  visited  the  kennels  and 
played  vni\\  the  new  puppies,  and  had  sailed  his  wooden  boats  over  the 
little  cascade  which  fell  into  the  lake.  Vet  he  strolled  along,  switching 
the  leg  of  his  short  trousers  with  a  twig — and  Felix  sighed  a  little. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  existence  he  had  conic  to  one  of  those  periods 
which  his  elders  know  more  often — the  old  amusements  "did  not  bite." 

He  found  himself  to  the  westward  of  the  Schloss,  where  the  tall  grass 
and  bushes  grew  against  an  ancient  wall.  He  seldom  came  to  this  spot, 
for  somehow  it  had  not  seemed  to  present  anything  which  added  to  his 
store  of  entertainment.  Ennuied  he  threw  himself  down,  gazing  off  over 
the  beautiful  hills  of  the  Wiener  Wald — this  boy  of  French  family — to- 
ward the  towers  and  domes  of  Vienna,  not  many  miles  away.  He  rolled 
over  and  looked  up  at  the  wooden  doorway  set  in  the  wall.  He  had  never 
given  it  more  than  a  passing  glance.  Now,  more  interested,  he  got  upon 
his  knees  and  probed  with  his  stick  the  rusty  keyhole.  Then  he  rose  and 
looked  through.  He  could  see  nothing  but  green,  and  beyond  that  the 
wall  and  windows  of  the  western  wing  of  the  Schloss. 

"A  garden!     That's  queer.    I  have  never  been  in  there." 

He  was  filled  with  the  ardor  of  discovery.  He  gazed  about ;  there  were 
no  trees  to  climb  and  from  which  he  might  look  over.  Undaunted  he 
followed  the  wall  along.  Here  and  there  age  had  dislodged  a  stone.  Ah  1 
Here  behind  this  clump  of  bushes  the  afternoon  sun  glanced  through. 
He  got  down  on  hands  and  knees.  The  stones  were  loose,  some  had 
fallen  away.  Quietly  he  began  to  work — prying,  pushing,  removing 
stones.  One,  jagged  and  projecting,  gave  him  endless  work,  but  by  this 
time  Felix  was  thoroughly  enjoying  himself. 

Finally  it  was  out  of  the  way,  and,  lying  prostrate,  he  squirmed  through. 

A  great  hedge  of  box,  cut  into  uncanny  shapes,  blocked  his  prospect, 
but  he  edged  along  between  it  and  the  wall  till  he  came  to  an  opening. 

There  he  stood  silent. 

Near  him,  upon  a  broad  seat,  rested  an  old  man.  About  him,  upon 
the  bench  and  the  sward,  lay  innumerable  sheets  of  music.  One,  with  a 
few  notes  jotted  upon  it,  lay  unheeded  on  his  knee. 

In  his  face  was  something  familiar.  Felix  wondered.  Now  he  had  it. 
Long  ago,  at  intervals,  this  man  had  sat  at  their  table  in  the  great  dining- 
hall,  and  Felix  recalled  that  upon  those  occasions  there  had  been  an  added 
pomp.  All  the  candles  in  their  sconces  along  the  walls  had  been  lighted, 
the  conservatories  had  been  robbed  of  the  choicest  flowers.  The  guests — 
for  there  were  always  many — had  paid  to  this  man  their  deepest  respect. 
Felix  knew,  for,  after  his  dinner  in  the  (juiet  nursery,  had  he  not  stolen  to 
a  little  balcony  at  the  end  of  the  haJl  and  there  observed  all  the  doings  ? 

Once  even  his  father  had  led  him  in  and  presented  him  as  his  son;  and 
the  man,  not  so  white-haired  then  as  now,  had  taken  him  by  the  hand  and 
hoped  that  when  in  the  days  to  come  he  should  be  master  of  these  great 
estates,  like  his  father,  he,  too,  would  Kne  the  Arts.  "The  .A.rts!"  He 
had  wondered.  What  could  be  those  things — the  arts?  And,  childlike, 
for  days  he  had  puzzled  over  those  words,  unwilling  to  show  his  ignorance 
by  asking.  Now  he  thought  he  knew;  rloubtless  all  those  sheets  of  music 
must  have  something  to  do  with  them. 

The  man  raised  his  eyes  and  they  encountered  Felix. 

"How  do  you  do,  Cyril?"  he  asked  gravely.  "Come  and  speak  to 
me." 

"Cyril!"  The  boy  hung  back. 


"I  am  glad  to  see  you  again,"  he  added;  "won't  you  come?" 

The  boy  stepped  forward,  embarra.'^sed. 

"Felix,  M'sieur;  my  name  is  Felix." 

"Felix" — wonderingly.  "Yes,  to  be  sure.  Cyril  would  be  a  man 
now."  He  passed  his  hand  across  his  forehead.  "Thank  God,  my  mem- 
ory has  always  been  good,  but — but  I  fear  it  is  failing  me  a  little  some- 
times now.     It  doesn't  matter.     Come,  sit  down." 

He  swept  the  music  off  on  the  grass,  and  his  smile  was  so  winning  that 
Felix  came. 

"Have  vou  written  all  ihat  music  to-dav,  M'sieur?"  he  asked  curi- 
ously. 

"Yes — no.  I  think  not.  Really  time  matters  so  little  here  I  hardly 
know.     No,  assuredly  not.     This  is  the  first  part  of  a  great  symphony." 

Felix  wrinkled  his  brows.  He  fell  that  the  arts  were  still  too  much  for 
him.  He  changed  the  subject.  "  I  think  the  robins  here  are  the  biggest 
I  have  seen,"  said  Felix. 

"  Yes,"  the  old  man  answered  delightedly.  "  Do  you  know,  I  feed  them 
every  day!  Sit  perfectly  quiet  and  they  won't  mind  you.  They  know 
me — well."  He  ran  his  hand  into  the  pocket  of  his  coat  and  .scattered 
crumbs  about  him,  flicking  a  few  from  the  immaculate  lace  at  his  wrists. 
"Now!" 

The  birds  circled  about,  even  at  their  very  feet,  and,  before  he  knew 


it,  in  his  enthusiasm  as  he  watched  them,  Felix's  elbow  was  on  the  old 
man's  knee. 

"That  one,"  he  whisjjered  to  the  boy,  "  I  call  Lisa,  and  that  one  .\nnette, 
and  that  big  fellow  there,  I  call  him  Ludwig." 

Felix's  eyes  asked  why. 

"  Because  they  were  the  names  of  the  great  singers  in  my  opera,  and  I 
love  to  remember  them.  They  sang  more  sweetly  than  the  birds. 
There,  now  they  have  gone.  I  suppose  you  have  great  times  in  this  beau- 
tiful old  Schloss." 

"Yes — sometimes;  when  my  cousins  comi'.  But  I  niay  not  play  much 
with  the  y)easants — and  sometimes  I  get  lonely." 

"But  you  have  father  and  mother,  have  you  not?" 

The  boy  looked  up  strangely.  "Why,  yes;  mon  pere,  he  owns  this 
Schloss.  We  have  lived  here  ever  since  we  came  from  Paris.  You  know 
them,  don't  you?" 

"I  think  so.  Why,  yes,  to  be  sure.  Your  father,  my  dear  Antoine, 
came  to  .see  me  this  morning.  He  often  does.  You  love  him,  don't 
you?" 

"Very  much" — a  little  wistfully.  "  But  he  is  always  so  busy  that  he 
hasn't  much  time  for  little  Vjoys;  and  my  mother — she  is  the  dearest 
mother — but  there  are  always  so  many  guests." 

"Well,  vou  must  come  and  see  me,  will  you?  Come  to-morrow 
afternoon." 

"  May  I  ?"  asked  Felix.  "  I  shall  be  sure  to  come.  And — may  I  help 
feed  the  robins  to-morrow?" 

"Yes."     The  old  man  smiled. 

II 

Felix  ate  his  dinner  hurriedly  and  slipped  away  from  the  servants  to  his 
own  favorite  nook  on  the  .stairs  of  the  east  wing. 

Here,  on  the  wide  window-seat  above  the  landing,  he  could  ensconce 
himself  in  the  corner  behind  the  heavy  curtain,  with  the  voices  or  the 
music  coming  up  to  him  as  company,  yet  not  near  enough  to  disturb. 

He  sat  gazing  through  the  diamond-shaped  panes  at  the  wide  Danube 
flowing  between  the  vineyards  on  the  hills.  The  glow  from  the  west  cast 
lights  of  pearl  and  pink  upon  the  fleecy  clouds,  and  all  was  peace.  Yes, 
out  there  all  was  peace,  but  here — I'elix  still  throbbed  with  excitement. 

He  had  found  a  new  friend,  mysterious,  very  strange,  and  secret.     And 
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he  was  to  see  him  again!  He  could  hardly  wait  for  the  morrow — and  the 
many  morrows  which  were  to  follow. 

But  how  was  it  he  had  never  known  of  his  presence  ?  And  then  things 
began  to  come  back  to  Felix.  He  had  met  Henri  in  the  corridor  once  or 
twice  with  a  tray  of  food,  and  Henri  had  made  evasive  answers  to  his 
questions.  Sometimes  he  had  seen  a  strange  servant  in  the  house,  and 
often  he  had  wondered  at  the  faint  sound  of  far  distant  music. 

.And  then  the  sense  of  guilt  at  having  found  out  something  he  had  not 
been  intended  to  know — the  sense  which  had  all  along  been  slumbering 
in  P'eli.x's  heart — awoke.  His  face  flushed  hotly  in  the  dusk.  The  l^attle 
began.  Yes,  he  would  go  and  tell  his  mother.  He  slipped  from  his  seat 
to  the  floor — and  stopped.  Perhaps  he  would  be  forbidden  to  see  his  new 
friend  again.  For  moments  he  stood  there,  the  voices,  the  quiet  laughter, 
coming  up  to  him.     Then,  with  a  sigh,  he  climbed  back  to  his  nook. 

HI 

The  ne.xt  afternoon,  with  much  assumption  of  indifference,  Feli.x 
strolled  away.  Once  out  of  sight  behind  the  wall  he  sped  quickly  to  the 
breach  he  had  made  and  wriggled  through. 

\  heavy  hand  caught  his  collar  and  dragged  him  to  his  feet. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?  Oh,  I  beg  your  ])ardon;  it's  Master 
Feli.x."  The  strange  servant  stooped  and  brushed  off  the  boy's  clothes. 
'  But,  what  are  you  d.^ing  here?" 

"I  came  for  a  visit."     Felix  answered  with  dignity. 

The  man  grinned  and  glanced  at  the  hole  in  the  wall. 

Feli.x  flushed  hotly. 

"Does  M'sieur  le  Comte  know  of  your  visit?" 

The  answer  was  scarcely  audible.     "No." 

"Oh,  well;  I  daresay  it  doesn't  matter.  The  Master — Herr  von  Star- 
hemberg — is  over  there.  He  doesn't  seem  well  to-day.  Have  you  been 
here  before?" 

"Yesterday.  He — "  Felix  had  been  about  to  say  "He  called  me 
Cyril,"  but,  puzzled  though  he  was,  he  would  not  even  indirectly  ask 
questions  of  a  servant  about  his  master. 

"I  am  his  valet.  Conrad  you  may  call  inc.  He  hears  our  voices. 
Will  you  go  over?" 

"In  a  moment.  Conrad,  do  not  tell  any  one  I  was  here.  I  will  tell, 
myself." 

The  valet  bowed. 

Felix  still  held  back.  The  old  man's  head  was  raised  as  if  voices  came 
to  him,  but  yet  as  if  he  did  not  hear.  His  tall  figure  was  shrunken  in 
dejection. 

"Speak  to  him,"  said  Conrad.  "Perhaps  it  will  do  him  good  to  rouse 
him." 

"You  have  no  music  to-day,"  Felix  said  timidly. 

The  old  man  threw  himself  to  his  feet.  "Who  dares  reproach  me! 
When  God  himself  has  taken  away  the  insjiiration,  when  my  faculties 
are  going — who  dares!" 

He  droj)ped  ujjon  the  seat,  moaning,  his  head  between  his  hands. 

Terrified,  Felix  drew  back.     He  murmured  chokingly,  "I — am  sorry." 

The  man's  hands  dropped.     He  looked  up. 

"A  child,"  he  said  wonderingly.  "God  forgive  me!  Who  are  you, 
my  son  ?" 

Felix  was  afraid  to  stay — feared  to  stir. 

"I — was  here  yesterday." 

"  Yesterday — there  have  been  so  many  yesterdays."  He  drew  his  hand 
across  his  eyes;  then  closed  them. 

Felix  shrank  away. 

IV 

A  few  minutes  later  he  was  pounding  his  fists  at  the  entrance  to  his 
mother's  apartments. 

"Cio  away!"  came  through  the  door  half  opened  in  reply.  "lam  do- 
ing Madame's  coiffure."  It  was  Annette — and  Annette  was  Felix's 
gorgon. 

But  now  the  Ixjy  pushed  his  way  in  and  stood  defiant.  "She  is  m_v 
mother,  and  I  want  to  see  her." 

"She  ran't  see  you  now." 

"She  will  see  me" — there  was  a  catch  in  the  boy's  voice — "when  1 
want  her." 

"What  is  it,  Felix?"     A  gentle  voice  came  from  the  inner  room. 

Feli.x  rushed  in  and  threw  himself,  .sobbing,  against  his  mother's  knee. 

Her  white  hand  went  lovingly  over  his  tangled  hair  until  the  sobs  grew 
fainter.     Then,  with  an  arm  about  his  shoulders,  "Tell  me,  Felix." 

And  the  boy  poured  out  his  .soul. 

"Yes,  you  were  wrong  not  to  tell  me  last  night,  FeHx.  It  is  the  fi'st 
time  you  have  kept  anything  from  us."  She  sighed;  that  first  time  is  the 
saddest  to  a  mother's  heart.  "  But  you  have  come  to  me  now,  and  you 
are  sorry.  Let  me  tell  you  about — him.  He  has  written  the  mosl  beau- 
tiful, the  greatest  music  of  any  one  alive  now.  He  loved  us  and  we  were 
honored  that  he  did.  But  he  has  had  great  trouble.  .\nd  then.  Felix, 
do  you  understand  ?  His  mind  began  to  give  way.  He  could  not  remem- 
ber.    He  called  you  Cyril.     Cyril  was  his  little  grandson."     The  boy  was 


listening  with  open  eyes.  "That  is  an  English  name  and  his  mother  was 
Fnglish.  On  their  way  back  to  England  one  dark,  fogg)'  night  the 
steamer  was  run  into  by  another  ship.  Cyril  and  his  father  and  mother 
were  drowned.  Then  there  were  other  things — which  you  would  not 
understand. 

"He  used  to  wander  over  the  country,  not  knowing  where  he  was. 
They  wanted  to  put  him  in  a  place  called  an  asylum,  but  we  loved  him 
and  brought  him  here.  W'e  have  to  lock  the  doors  and  keep  the  garden 
closed  or  he  would  wander  away.  You  were  too  young  to  understand, 
and  so  we  have  never  told  you." 

"I  am — sorry,  mother,  that  I  went  in." 

"  I  know  you  are,  Felix.  The  saddest  part  of  all  this  is  that  in  a  few 
week,  on  his  sixtieth  birthday — he  is  not  nearly  so  old  as  he  seems,  you 
see — there  is  to  be  a  great  concert  in  \'ienna  given  in  his  honor,  where 
nothing  but  his  own  music  v(i\\  be  played — and  he  does  not  know  and 
could  not  understand.  You  may  see  him  again  when  you  wish.  He  only 
acted  so  strangely  to-day  because  he  can  write  no  more  beautiful  music. 
Your  father  or  I  see  him  nearly  every  morning.  You  need  never  be 
afraid.     Conrad  will  let  you  in." 

She  bent  and  kissed  the  boy. 


But  Felix  did  not  go  again.  He  wandered  about — a  little  disconso- 
lately sometimes — and  often  went  softly  to  the  crevice  in  the  wall.  But 
he  did  not  go  in.  It  was  not  fear — it  was  something  more  like  awe  at  the 
mystery,  the  sorrow,  the  strangeness. 

Then  one  day  Conrad  came  to  him. 

"He  is  asking  for  you — 'the  boy  who  was  here  and  who  was  to  come 
back.'  Sometimes  he  calls  you  Cyril,  and  then  sometimes  he  searches 
his  mind  for  another  name  till  I  ask  him  'Felix?'  and  he  says  quickly, 
'Yes,  Felix.'     He  has  been  waiting  day  after  day." 

Felix's  heart  smote  him  and  he  went  at  once. 

The  music  lay  scattered  about  again  now  and  the  old  man  looked  up 
and  smiled. 

"I  am  tired  of  writing" — he  brushed  the  ruled  sheets  from  his  knee. 
"I  am  glad  you  came.     Do  you  know  music?" 

"Oh,  yes,  a  little  only.  I  am  learning  the  violin."  The  boy's  finger 
followed  the  treble  notes  on  the  page  nearest  him  and  unconsciously  he 
began  to  hum  the  notes  in  a  clear,  sweet  voice. 

The  Master  looked.  "You  know  a  great  deal!  Many  would  be  glad 
to  read  so  easily  as  that.  When  I  have  finished  my  symphony  I,  myself, 
will  teach  you.  Suppose  you  come  up  to  my  room  and  I  will  play  for  you 
now — but  on  the  piano  to-day." 

Felix's  eyes  glistened.  " I  should  like  that.  My  mother  plays  beauti- 
fully.    I  sit  upon  my  window-scat  and  listen." 

"Your  window-seat?"  The  tall  but  bowed  figure  and  the  agile  child 
moved  along  the  walk  together. 

"Yes,  at  the  head  of  the  first  flight.  I  like  it  there;  the  sky  and  the 
river  are  so  beautiful,  and  the  music  ripples  just  like  the  sound  of  the 
river  when  you  are  at  the  edge  and  keep  very  still." 

The  old  man's  eyes  bent  down  upon  the  boy.  "  I  think  you  will  be  a 
great  artist  some  day,"  he  said. 

"Me?"  asked  Felix  wonderingly. 

"Yes."     Suddenly  the  man  stopped  and  looked  piercingly  at  the  boy 
"You    have   made    me    think    of   something — to    write.     Come,    come 
quickly." 

They  hastened  to  the  music-room,  the  Master's  hands  upon  the  keys 
before  he  took  his  seat.  There  were  a  few  beautiful  chords,  then  silence. 
Then  began  a  strange  movement  which  held  l'"elix  still.  He  saw  the 
Master  had  forgotten  him.  He  climbed  into  a  great,,  cushioned  chair. 
With  a  sort  of  fascination  he  watched  the  beautifully  kept,  slender,  white 
fmgeis  as  they  dwelt  upon  or  swept  over  the  keys;  then  he  forgot  all  but 
the  music. 

Felix  saw  that  he  was  composing  as  he  went  along.  There  were  breaks 
— renewals — then  silence. 

From  the  chair  came  an  eager  voice:  "Will  they  play  all  that  beautiful 
music  at  your  concert?" 

The  old  man  started.     "Oh,  it  is  you.     What  concert,  my  boy?" 

Felix  bit  his  lip.  "What  was  it  mother  said?"  he  asked  himself. 
"That  he  didn't  know — couldn't  understand.'  But  ho  can  understand 
to-day. 

"I  told  my  mother  I  had  been  to  visit  you,"  he  said.  "There  is  to  be 
a  great  concert  over  in  \'ienna  on  your  birthday  and  the  orchestra  will 
plav  all  vour  music.  Will  thev  plav  those  things  vou  have  plaved  for 
me?" 

The  man  was  on  his  feel  moving  alunit  in  tense  excitement,  but  quietly. 
Felix  did  not  notice. 

"No,  they  will  play  the  old  things,  which  are  not  worthy  of  me;  'The 
Saturnalia',"  he  groaned,  "which  I  wrote  when  I  was  ill.  Now  I  am 
wi-ll  again.     Felix!"     There  was  a  strange  vibration  in  his  voice. 

"Yes!" 

{Continued  on  page  713.) 
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THE    MASTER. 

(Continued  from  page  712.) 

"When  is  my  birthday?" 

Felix  gazed  in  wonder.  Birthdays  meant  so 
much  to  Felix. 

"  Here,  I  can  find  it  in  this  hook."  He  turned 
the  pages  rapidly.  "The  twenty-first  of  October. 
What  is  it  now?" 

"I  don't  know,  exactly.  But  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember was  one  day  last  week." 

"Six  weeks.  It  can  be  done!  Leave  me  now, 
Felix,  and  come  to-morrow — every  da} — and 
say  nothing  about  the  concert" — he  laid  his 
hand  impressively  on  Felix's  shoulder — "say 
nothing  about  the  concert." 

VI 

Each  day  when  Felix  came  he  found  his  friend 
furiously  at  work — sheet  after  sheet  dashed  oH 
with  incredible  swiftness,  then  a  pause;  start 
after  fruitless  start,  beads  of  perspiration  stand- 
ing out  upon  the  old  man's  forehead,  then  again 
inspiration  and  progress. 

On  the  first  day  Felix,  fearing  to  interrupt, 
tip-toed  away;  but  the  Master  called  and  slipped 
an  arm  about  the  boy. 

"It  is  dull  for  you,"  he  smiled,  "but  I  like  to 
have  you  here  and  it  won't  be  long.  Don't  be 
afraid  of  playing  all  you  like;  you  won't  disturb 
me.  By  the  way,  will  you  feed  the  robins, 
Felix?  I'm  afraid  I've  neglected  the  poor 
things." 

So  thereafter  it  was  Felix  who  fed  the  robins, 
and  he  played  about  to  his  heart's  content  while 
the  old  man  wrote.  Sometimes  it  would  be  at 
the  keys,  but  more  often  it  was  in  the  garden, 
for  he  loved  it  there  and  each  was  alike  to  him; 
for  music  was  in  his  soul. 

But  the  Master  had  grown  thinner  and  thinner 
till  even  the  boy's  eyes  saw.  One  day,  with 
closed  eyes,  he  lay  back  upon  his  seat,  the  black 
clothes  and  velvet  cap  adding  to  his  pallor.  Felix 
came  close  and  rested  his  head  against  the  old 
man's  shoulder. 

"Do  not  write  any  more  to-day,"  he  pleaded. 

The  great,  luminous  eyes  unclosed. 

"FeUx,"  he  said,  "the  work  is  done — and  it  is 
good.  My  mind  has  been  clearer  and  I  have 
been  able  to  do  it.  Do  you  know  what  'Felix' 
means?" 

"No,"  the  boy  answered  wonderingly. 

"It  means  'happy.'  And  I  have  been  happy 
doing  this  with  you  here.  This  is  the  greatest 
work  I  have  ever  done.  You  remember  the  first 
day  you  came?  I  had  begun  something — and, 
like  all  the  rest,  it  wouldn't  do.  Then  do  you 
remember  the  time  I  said  I  would  play  for 
you?  Something  came  to  me.  I  wanted  to  write 
what  would  tell  to  me  a  Vjoy's  life — your  life, 
Felix;  and  what  it  will  be  when  you  become  a 
man,  with  a  man's  sorrows,  but  a  man's  joys, 
too — and  his  art  and  passion.  You  don't  under- 
stand now,  but  you  will  some  day,  and  for  that 
day  and  because  the  music  is  all  yours,  I  have 
named  it  after  you — 'The  Felician  Symphony'  I 
call  it." 

".After  me?"  The  boy's  eyes  were  wide  with 
wonder. 

"Yes,  and  now  listen.  You  remember  the 
concert — it  is  but  three  weeks  now  till  then — and 
this  must  be  played  that  night.  My  old  friend 
Bergstrasser  always  leads  the  orchestra.  I  will 
make  the  music  up  into  a  package  and  Conrad 
shall  take  it  to  the  post." 

"May  I  go  with  him — and  carrv  it?" 

"Yes." 

And  it  was  with  awe  that  Felix  carried  the 
mysterious  package  with  its  great  red  seals. 
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There  was  daily  going  for  Conrad  to  the  post 

for,  with  the  secrecy  of  those  of  impaired  mind, 

the  Master  had  arranged  that  the  reply  should 
come  not  to  the  Schloss,  hut  in  his  own  name. 

And  each  day  Felix  met  Conrad  on  the  road 
and  came  hack  with  downcast  face. 

Meanwhile  in  an  ill -suppressed  fever  of  sus- 
pense the  Master  waited— sometimes  talking 
juhilanlly  to  Felix  of  the  glor>-  of  this  last  work 
which  belonged  to  them  both;  sometimes  dis- 
trusting his  waning  powers,  walking  with  great 
strides  in  an  agony  of  apprehension;  often  sunk 
upon  a  bench  in  the  apathy  of  weariness. 

One  day— the  first  in  a  long  time  now— as  the 
boy  lay  along  the  bench  with  his  head  ujjon  tin- 
old  man's  knee,  he  again  called  him  "Cyril." 

Felix  looked  up  timidly.  "Mamma  told  me 
how  Cyril  died.  Don't  you  think  perhaps  I 
could  be  a  little  like  Cyril  to  you?" 

The  man's  voice  shook. 

"  Vou  are  more  to  me,  Felix,  than  even  my  own 
grandchild  was.  \\'ill  you  call  mc  as  he  used 
to  do?" 

"Grand-pere?"  asked  the  boy,  shyly. 

"Yes." 

The  boy  leaped  up,  and  kissed  the  wrinkled 
cheek. 

VIII 

So  the  days  passed  and  on  one  of  them  Felix 
rushed  along  the  path  with  a  letter.  The  old 
man's  fingers,  trembling,  lirokc  the  seal. 

He  sank  back  with  a  happy  smile. 

"Yes,  Felix;  all  is  well." 

Then  he  read  to  him  how  the  leader  had  found 
the  music  good,  far  above  all  he  had  done  before; 
how  busily  his  orchestra  was  engaged  upon  it, 
and  how — as  the  Master  had  desired — he  had 
pledged  them  to  secrecy,  so  that  upon  the  night 
of  the  great  event  it  would  come  to  the  audience 
as  a  great  surprise. 

Felix  clapped  his  hands,  while  the  robins,  hop- 
ping about  for  their  daily  meal,  flew  away  in 
anxious  disturbance. 

IX 

Felix  was  going  to  the  concert!  He  had 
begged,  and  his  father  at  last  had  consented. 

Many  friends  were  there  from  Paris,  and  all 
were  going  together  the  few  miles  to  the  city  in 
traveling-carriages  from  the  Schloss.  .'\m()ng 
them  there  would  be  room  for  Felix,  and  Henri 
would  look  after  him. 

When  the  evening  came  Felix  climbed  into  the 
old  man's  arms. 

"Grand-pere,"  he  said,  "I  don't  want  to  leave 
you,  but  I  wi.sh  to  see  with  my  own  eyes;  .so  that 
when  I  come  home  I  may  tell  you  all  about  it — 
how  the  people  listened  quietly,  and  then,  when 
the  music  stopped,  how  they  flapped  their  hands. 
I  will  run  from  the  carriage  directly  here.  Now 
I  must  go." 

Full  of  excitement,  Felix  danced  impatiently 
in  the  dusk  of  the  porle  cochrre.  The  ladies  in 
their  beautiful  gowns,  chatting  and  laughing 
gaily  with  the  men,  were  helped  into  the  car- 
riages as  they  drove  up.  "Not  yet,  not  yet,"  said 
Henri.     "The  guests  first,  then  we  will  go." 

At  last  the  moment  came.  The  preceding  car- 
riages were  well  down  the  avenue  of  lindens. 
Scarcely  waiting  for  the  vehicle  to  stop,  Felix 
plunged  in  and,  with  a  word  of  caution,  Henri 
took  his  seat  with  the  driver,  and  the  carriage 
sped  away. 

Felix  shrank  timidly  back  ui>on  his  seat. 
Opposite  sat  a  mufHed  figure. 
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"Felix!"  it  said. 

The  boy  threw  himself  across  the  carriage  into 
the  old  man's  arms. 

"I  came,  too,  Feli.x;    how,  it  doesn't  matter." 

The  boy  was  troubled. 

"Should  you  have  come,  grand-pere?" 

The  Master  scarcely  heard.  "The  scream  of 
the  violins!  the  sobbing  of  the  'cellos!  the  throb 
of  the  drums!     I  shall  hear  them  again!" 

X 

The  great  building  was  filled.  Two  boxes 
held  the  guests  from  the  Schloss. 

Felix  hung  back  from  the  glare  of  the  lights. 
The  old  man  touched  him  on  the  shoulder. 
"Call  your  father,  Felix."     He  came. 

"Herr  von  Starhemberg! "  Reproach  and  yet 
pleasure  filled  the  Count's  voice  as  he  grasped 
his  hand.  "I  wanted  you  here,  yet  I  feared  for 
your  health" — anxiously. 

"Say  nothing,  my  dear  .A.ntoine.  If  you  can, 
get  Felix  and  me  quiet  seats  here  outside  the 
boxes."     It  was  done. 

Felix  could  scarcely  control  his  excitement  at 
the  tuning  of  the  instruments.  The  old  man's 
eyes  blazed. 

The  house  itself  was  a  buzz  of  expectation. 
Secrets  may  not  be  perfectly  kept  where  their 
owners  are  many,  and,  tho  nothing  defmitc 
was  known,  rumors  of  a  surprise  were  rife.  Herr 
Bcrgstrasser,  the  conductor,  as  he  came  in  from 
the  wing,  was  greeted  with  a  storm  of  applause. 
Bowing,  he  did  not  step  upon  the  platform,  but 
faced  the  audience.     It  became  silent. 

"The  programs  in  your  hands,  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  announce,  will  not  be  carried  out. 
To-night,  for  the  first  time,  will  be  played  a  new 
symphony  by  Herr  von  Starhemberg — one  so 
original  that,  but  for  the  illness  we  all  so  much 
regret,  I  should  have  hastened  to  consult  the 
Master  as  to  his  own  interpretation  of  some  por- 
tions of  the  score.  Nevertheless  I  think  you  will 
all  agree  that  it  is  the  noblest  work  he  yet  has 
given  us.  He  has  found  his  inspiration  in  the 
present  and  future  life  of  a  boy,  who,  as  he  him- 
self writes  me,  is  more  to  him  than  all — and  after 
him  he  has  named  it — 'The  Felician  Sym- 
phony.' " 

The  first  chords,  peaceful,  yet  penetrating, 
swelled  forth,  soon  to  be  followed  by  a  movement 
individual  and  emotional.  The  critics,  wonder- 
ing, looked  at  each  other.  Here  indeed  was 
something  new. 

The  interest  was  sustained,  grew.  The  suc- 
ceeding numbers  deepened  the  great  impression. 

As  the  conductor  stepped  upon  his  platform 
for  the  last  part  the  audience  bent  forward,  intent. 
Felix  looked  uf)  at  the  Master  and  their  eyes  met; 
this  would  be  the  crown  of  what  had  gone  before. 
Here  was  depicted  the  contest,  the  crisis  of  man's 
life — and  what  would  follow? 

And  here  showed  the  Master's  genius.  Even 
the  face  of  the  child  at  his  side  grew  troubled. 
Should  such  things  come  to  him  ?  The  old  man 
saw.  He  took  the  boy's  hand  in  his  own — smiled 
encouragement.     "Wait,  Felix.     Wait." 

As  he  spoke  came  the  change  in  the  music. 
At  the  first  bar  he  leaned  back,  content. 

At  the  second  he  started,  appalled.  His  old 
friend  had  failed  to  grasp  his  meaning,  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  score.     All  was  wrong — a  chaos! 

Seizing  Felix  by  the  hand  he  dashed  with  him 
down  the  passage  to  the  stage;  blinded,  deaf  to 
all  but  the  ruin  of  his  work,  agony  was  on  his 
face. 

Across  the  stage  he  plunged,  seized  the  con- 
ductor by  the  arm.  The  baton  dropped;  with 
a  crash  the  music  ceased. 

The  conductor  wheeled.  "Starhemberg!" 
And  then  went  up  the  cry:    "The  Master,  Star- 
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hcniljcrg! "  The  contiuctor  threw  his  arm  about 
the  old  man's  shoulders,  drew  him  to  the  plat- 
form, thrust  the  baton  into  his  hand. 

With  lucid,  inspired  words  to  the  orchestra  the 
Master  made  clear  the  interpretation,  the  tem- 
I)o,  the  treatment.  .As  he  raised  his  hand  every 
voice  was  hushed.  F"eli.x  stood  in  the  wing 
l^reathless. 

.Again  came  the  last  movements  of  trouble,  of 
terror;  and  then  the  change.  With  the  full 
[Kjwer  of  the  orchestra — resolving  all  the  discords, 
tin-  tumult  of  man's  struggle,  of  man's  life — rose 
a  mighty  harmony,  confident,  triumphant,  sub- 
lime. 

The  people  were  on  their  feet  with  wild  ap- 
plause, with  cheers. 

But,  unheeding,  the  Master  sprang  to  the 
wing  and  by  the  hand  he  led  forth  a  child. 

Then  they  knew.  And  ncjt  only  for  the  Mas- 
ter, but  for  the  boy,  rose  the  cry:  " Starhemberg. 
Fcli.x.     Starhemberg.     Feli.x.     Bravo!  Bravo!" 

In  the  carriage  the  old  man  clapped  Felix  on 
the  shoulder. 

"My  boy!  We  shall  live  a  thousand  years — 
to  write.  And  you — we  shall  see!  Aye,  Felix, 
we  shall  see." 
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"  The  Evolution  of  a  Great  Literature."  Newton 
Mann.     (James  West  Company,  Boston,  $1.50.) 

"William  Watson's  Poems."  (John  Lane  Com- 
pany, 2  vols  ) 

"  A  Martineau  Year-Book."  (James  West  Com- 
pany, $0.75.) 

"Advanced  Civics." — S.  E.  Eorman,  Pli.D.  (Cen- 
tury Company.) 

"  Trade  Unionism  and  Labor  Problems."— John  R. 
Commons.     (Ginn  &  Co.) 

"  Colonial  Stories."  —  Retold  from  St.  Nicholas. 
<Century  Company,  $0.65  net.) 

"Ode  to  My  Pii^e."-  Emery  Davis  Potter.  (Frank- 
lin Printing  Company,  Toledo. j 

"A  Memoir  of  the  First  Treasurer  of  tlie  United 
States."— Rev.  M.  R.  Minnich.  (  Published  by  author, 
18  South  Tenth  Street,  Philadelphia.) 

"  Revolutionary  Stories  Retold  from  St.  Nicholas." 
(Century  Company,  $0.65  net.)    . 

"Our  Holidays  Retold  from  St.  Nicholas."  (Cen- 
tury Company,  $0.65  net.) 

"  Civil- War  Stories  Retold  from  St.  Nicholas." 
(Century   Company,  $0.65.) 

"  The  Wood  Fire  in  No.  3."— F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $1.50.) 

"The  Wizards  of  Ryetown."— A.  C.  S  medley  and 
L.A.Talbot.     (Henry  Holt  &  Co.) 

"  The  Professor's  Legacy."— Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick. 
(Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"  Bible  History."— Pastor  X..  Keonig.  (McClure, 
Phillips  &  Co.,  $1  net.) 

"  The  Pang-Yanger."— Elma  A.  Travis.  (McClure, 
Phillips  &  Co.) 

"  Yolanda." — Charles  Major.  (Macmillan  Com- 
pany, $1.50.) 

"  The  Problems  of  Philosophy."— Harald  Hoffding. 
(Macmillan  Company,  $1.20  net.) 

"  I.  N.  R.  I. :  A  Prisoner's  Story  of  the  Cross."— 
Peter  Rosegger.    (McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.) 

"  Mark  Hanna."  —  With  introduction  by  Toe  M. 
Cliapple.    (The  Chappie  Publishing  Company,  Ltd.) 

"  The  Story  of  Noah's  Ark."  —  E.  Boyd  Smith. 
(.Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $2.) 

"  Annual  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution." 
(Government  Printing-House.) 


/^ 


CURRENT  POETRY. 

Sir  Henry  Irving. 

By  Virna  Sheard. 
"Thou  trumpet  made  for  Shakespeare's  lips  to  blow  !" 

No  more  for  thee  the  music  and  the  lights, 
Thy  magic  may  no  more  win  smile  nor  frown ; 

For  thee,  O  dear  interpreter  of  dreams. 
The  curtain  liath  rung  down. 

No  more  the  sea  of  faces,  turned  to  thine, 
Swayed  by  impassioned  word  and  breathless  pause; 

No  more  the  triumph  of  thine  art — no  more 
The  thunder  of  applause. 

No  more  for  thee  the  maddening,  mystic  bells, 
The  haunted  horror    and  the  falling  snow  ; 

No  more  of  Shylock's  fury,  and  no  more 
The  Prince  of  Denmark's  woe. 

Not  once  again  the  fret  of  heart  and  soul. 
The  loneliness  and  passion  of  King  Lear ; 

No  more  bewilderment  and  broken  words 
Of  wild  despair  and  fear. 

And  never  wilt  thou  conjure  from  the  past 
The  dread  and  bitter  field  of  Waterloo  ; 

Thytrembling  hands  will  never  pluck  again 
Its  roses  or  its  rue. 

Thou  art  no  longer  player  to  the  Court ; 

No  longer  red-robed  Cardinal  or  King  ; 
To-day  thou  art  thyself— the  Well-Beloved—' 

Bereft  of  crown  and  ring. 

Thy  feet  have  found  the  path  that  Shakespeare  found, 

Life's  lonely  exit  of  such  far  renown  ; 
For  thee,  O  dear  interpreter  of  dreams, 

The  curtain  hath  rung  down. 

—From  The  Canadian  Magazijie  (Nov.). 


Special  Thanksgiving 


Only  20  Boxes 


What  could  fur- 
nish a  more  de- 
lightful sequel  to 

OXfAV  y  the  Thanksgiving  dinner  than  fascinating  musical  selections  from  I  ^\\  f 
Ulld    ■    this    princely    entertainer?     What  could    gi\e  your  guests   more   tCI  I    ■ 

genuine  ])leasure  ?     It  is  ever  ready  to  entertain  and  charm  at  your 
instant  wish.     It  affords  a  rich  variety  of  the  choicest,  sweetest  music,  ranging  all  the  way 
from   a  popular  air  to  a  classic  symphony.     It  is  a  storehouse  of  pleasure  for  the  long 
winter  evenings.    It  is  a  beautiful  addition  to  the  furnishings  of  your  home. 

A  $75  MUSIC  BOX  Delivered  for  Only  $1  Down 

Several  months  ago  we  offered  Literary  Digest  readers  a  limited  number  of  higli-Rrade  music  boxes  which 
were  placed  in  our  stock  tlirough  an  adjustment  of  a  wliolcsale  order.  These  boxes  formerly  sold  at  $75,  but 
we  offered  the  remaining  boxes  at  the  special  price  of^  $41  each,  guaranteeing  satisfaction  and  enabhng  the  pur- 
chasers to  pay  for  them  on  easy  little  payments.  ^^^  All  were  quickly  sold  out.  Many  orders  had  to  be 
declined.  So  many  Digest  readers  were  deprived  of  tliis  opportunity  to  secure  a  high-grade  music  lx)X  at  half- 
price  that  we  yielded  to  requests  for  a  renewal  of  the  offer,  and  manufactured  50  boxes  identical  in  make  and 
price  with  the  ones  first  offered.  E  ^  All  but  twenty  of  this  second  lot  have  been  purchased,  and  in 
every  case  have  given  delighted  satisfaction.  This  final  announcement  will  dispose  of  the  remaining  boxes.  If 
you  want  one  prompt  action  is  necessary.     We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED-ONLY  20  BOXES 


Full  and  Splendid 
Equipment 

The  box  is 
equipped  with 
three  6-tune  cylin- 
ders (the  regular 
price  of  which  is 
^6  each),  giving 
eighteen  tunes  in 
all.  The  cylin- 
ders are7j 
inches  long.  The 
handsome  oak  or 
mahogany,  hand- 
carved  case  is  23 
inches  long,  13^ 
inches  wide,  and 
II  inches  deep. 
It  is  a  big,  hand- 
some music  box. 


Exquisite  Hand- 
Carved  Case 

The  box  is  fur- 
nished in  a  rich 
and  elegant  hand- 
carved  full  solid 
mahogany  or  oak 
case  (with  drawer 
for  cylinders), 
giving  it  a  singu- 
larly chaste  and 
sumptuous  ap- 
pearance. It 
forms  a  beautiful 
addition  to  the 
home  furnish- 
ings, and  will 
please  the  most 
particular  lover 
of  the  tasteful. 


It  includes  all  the  latest    perfections,    such    as   tune    indicator,    large    cylinders,  tune  skipper,   indi- 
cator, etc.,  etc.     Any  number  of  cylinders  may  be  added.     Its  tone  is  wonderfully 
brilliant,  rich  and  characterful,  full  of  melody  and  musical  charm. 

A   Genuine    Jacot    Swiss    Interchangeable     Cylinder 

Aausic  BOX 

This  splendid  Box  is  made  by  the  Oldest  Music  Box  House  in  the  United  States. 
Awarded  Gold  Medal  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition. 

A   FEW  WORDS  OF  SUGGESTION  ^°hJtl;erTR"c^a;;'l^^a?'^o*'/No.^"it' 

Every  music  lover,  whether  able  to  play  a  musical  instrument  or  not,  may  listen  at  any  time  to  the  sweetest  tunes 
from  this  splendid  little  instrument.  It  reproduces  the  choicest  selections  with  sucli  delicate  expression,  such 
rich  harmony,  and  such  perfect  tnodulation  as  to  entertain  and  dehght  the  most  refined  and  critical  tastes.  It 
enables  you  to  enjoy  an  almost  unlimited  variety  of  music ;  it  is  always  ready  to  pla;^  for  you  ;  it  never  gets  tired, 
it  will  last  for  years  upon  years,  and  it  is  far  more  inexpensive  than  many  other  musical  instruments.  It  is  more- 
over a  beautiful  addition  to  the  furnishings  of  the  home. 


A  Few  of  the  Superior  Features  of  this  Superior  Box 

TUNE  INDICATOR— This  is  a  dial  with  figures 
corresponding  to  those  on  the  program  card,  and  a 
hand  controlled  by  the  motion  of  the  cylinder,  and 
pointing  to  the  number  of  the  tune  playing. 


WORKMANSHIP— Every  feature  of  the  workman- 
ship of  this  box  and  the  materials  used  in  its  construc- 
tion is  of  the  highest  obtainable  quality.  We  are  the 
oldest  music  box  makers  in  this  country,  and  we  devote 
minute  care  to  every  detail  of  construction. 

SAFETY  CHECK— This  valuable  appliance  pre- 
vents any  damage  to  the  box  in  case  its  mechanism 
gives  way. 

REMEMBER, ONLY  20  BOXES 
AT  THIS  REDUCTION 


TUNE  SKIPPER— By   means   of   this   mechanism 
the  cylinder  can  be  set  at  once  on  any  desired  tune. 

You  Take  No  Risk.  We  Guarantee 
Satisfaction.  Only  $  I  Down  Brings 
a  Box  to  Your  Home  for  Examination 


We  are  so  confident  of  the  pleasing  qualities  of  tliese 
the  most  liberal  terms,  placing  the  20  boxes  within 
easy  reach  of  every  reader  of  this  magazine.  You 
take  no  risk  in  accepting  this  special  offer.  Sign 
and  mail  the  coupon  to-day  with  $1.  Upon  receipt 
we  will  send  you  one  of  the  20  boxes  securely 
boxed,  express  or  F.  O.  B.  New  York.  If  the  box 
is  satisfactory  pay  us  the  balance  in  eight  monthly 
instalments  of  $5  each.  If  not  satisfactory  hold 
subject  to  our  order. 

JACOT  MUSIC  BOX  CO. 

ScTtd/or  catalogue  of  Stella  and  Mira  Music  Boxes 

39  Union  Square.  New  York 


boxes  that  we  offer  them  to  Liter.\i<v  Diciest  readers  on 


Special  Coupon  Good  for  One  of  the  20  Boxes 

Jacot  Music  Box  Co.,  39  Union  Square,  New  York 

Gkstli-:mk.n:  I  aiiept  yi.ur  »pecj:il  ofliT  ol  :i  J:m)t  IriU-rili:in(ie- 
nl)le  Cylinder  .Musir  Box.  formerly  *".5;  spei-uil  priue  to  20  I.itkk- 
Auy  Diul-aiT  reuiterH.  $41.  I  enclose  herewith  $1,  upon  receipt  of 
which  you  are  to  send  me  the  box,  F.  O.  li.  .N'.  Y.  I  agree  to  pay 
the  balance  of  the  price  in  8  monthly  inatalments  of  $5  each.  It  is 
understood  that  you  guarantee  satisfactioii,  and  that  if  the  box 
proves  unsatisfactory,  I  may  hold  the  same  subject  to  your  order 
and  you  will  relund  whatever  1  have  paid  on  the  box.  It  is  also 
agreed  that  the  box  remains  your  property  until  entirely  paid  for. 


L.  D. 


yame. 


Address. 


Eeadsr;:-  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  askeU  to  mention  the  publication  wteu  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The  Sleeper. 

By  Theodore  Roberts. 
Off  Vincent,  fighiy  fathoms  deep. 

With  roofs  of  coral  and  pale  shell. 
Lies  Neptune's  City,  wherein  sleep 

The  veary  sailors  ;  wherein  dwell 

The  weavers  of  the  deep-sea  spell. 

Fair  sisters,  you  have  lured  them  far. 

(.\ndat  the  last  Death  shared  the  prize.) 
FromeaRer  wave  and  ruddy  star 

Vour  love  has  closed  their  valiant  eyes. 

Now  wake  them  with  your  witcheries  ! 

Ah  !  fairest,  of  the  silver  breast, 
Spill  your  rich  tresses  o'er  his  face. 

But  he  who  sailed  the  East  and  West, 
Glad  and  undaunted  in  the  race, 
Heeds  nothing  of  your  tender  grace. 

Ah  !  fairest,  of  the  arms  of  pearl, 
What  trick  is  this  the  fates  have  played  ? 

To  bring  the  lover  to  the  girl 
By  mile  on  mile,  all  unafraid 
And  venturous  and  undismayed. 

Only  to  lay  him,  sightless,  here  ? 
Ah  1  fairest,  can  you  not  awake 

The  nerveless  heart .'     Bend  near  !  Bend  near  I 
Surely  this  hateful  sleep  will  break. 
The  shrunk  eyes  gladden,  for  your  sake  ! 

Kiss  the  straight  lips.  ...  He  did  not  move? 
Poor  human,  some  spell  deadens  him. 

Perchance  grim  Death  claimed  all  his  love 
And  caught  his  mad  heart  to  the  dim, 
Cold  ways,  beyond  the  Farthest  Rim. 

Ah  I  fairest,  of  the  fragrant  breast. 
And  shoulders  that  no  pearls  outgleam, 

Perchance  he  follows  some  old  quest 
Along  the  turnings  of  his  dream. 
By  crowded  street  and  inland  stream. 

Who  knows!     These  humans  are  not  made 
As  we  are.  ...  In  your  bright  hands  take 

The  harp  of  shell,  and,  unafraid, 
Strike  the  loud  strings  until  they  break. 
Tear  his  sweet  dream,  and  he  may  wake. 

—Prom  The  Independent  (New  York). 


Back  to  the  Land. 

By  Viulet  Jacob. 

Out  in  the  upland  places 
1  see  both  dale  and  down, 
And  the  plowed  earth  with  open  scores 
Turning  the  green  to  brown. 

The  bare  bones  of  the  country 
Lie  gaunt  in  winter  days. 
Grim  fastnesses  of  rock  and  scaur, 
Sure,  while  the  year  decays. 

And,  as  the  Autumn  withers 
And  the  winds  strip  the  tree. 
The  companies  of  buried  folk 
Rise  up  to  speak  with  me. 

From  homesteads  long  forgotten, 
From  graves  by  church  and  yew. 
They  come  to  walk  with  noiseless  tread 
Upon  the  land  they  knew. 


50^  on  Small 
^Savings 


nplIK  ad- 
vantage 
i)(  location,  a 
large  hii.si- 
ness  liandled 
at     minimum 


cost,  and  always  increasing  value  of  securities,  cnahle 
us  to  distribute  u  larger  proportion  of  the  carninps 
of  s.ifely  invested  funds  tli.vn  small  investors  usually 
seiurj  5  pir  cent,  insliad  of  ^'.^  or  4  per  cent 
Kull  inlormalion  (oiueriiing  the  Company  —  its 
stronglh,  reputation  and  record,  its  investors  and 
borrowers,  and  its  safe  svslcin  of  caring  for  mail 
investments  of  ^25. 00  and  up- 
ward, will  be  sent  on  request 
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Harnessed  "Magic"  Makes 
Knives  Ever  Sharp 


N' 


EIGHBORS 
dinner. 

Things    going: 
nicely  —  wife    fairly 
beaming   with   pleasure  and 
pride. 

All  of  a  sudden  the  carving  , 
knife  slips.  '^ 

Chicken    is    off   the    platter 
and  sliding  across  the  spotless 
table    cloth,     straight    for    MrSi 
Neighbor's  lap. 

"Tough  Luck  !  " 
Yes,  — and  a  dull  Unite. 
But   the  worst   of   it   is   that  you    suffer 
because  the  stccl-workerwho  made  the  knife 
trusted  too  much  to  luck  in  the  first  place. 
*       *       * 

In  olden  days,  when  men  carved  each 
other,  there  was  much  talk  of  charmed  cut- 
lasses and  lucky  swords. 

To  this  day  we  are  apt  to  think  that 
good  knives  arc  a  matter  of  luck. 

Know  why  this  is  so  nearly  true? 

Well,  raw  stcol  is  a  mass  of  little  grains, 
—like  the  grains  in  lump  sugar. 

And  if  you  make  raw  steel  thin  enough 
to  cut  with— relying  merely  on  its  thinness- 
it  isn't  much  good,  because  it  breaks  easily, 
—crumbles  like  a  thin  piece  of  lutnp  sugar 
will.  So  steel  must  bo  toughened  before  it 
will  take  a  thin,  keen  edge. 

This  toughening  is  sometimes  called 
tempering,  and  everyone  knows  that  steel  is 
tempered  or  toughened  by  heat. 

Heat  wakes  up  the  little  sugar-like  grains 
of  steel,  and  they  begin  to  stretch.  That's 
why  wc  say  steel  expands  when  heated. 

As  things  get  hotter  and  hotter  for  the 
little  steel  grains,  they  stretch  and  wriggle 
into  a  tangle  of  tiny  steel  wires. 

And  of  course  a  network  of  wires  is 
tougher  than  a  mass  of  grains. 

Now,  it's  when  knife  blades   are  being 
tempered  that  "carver's  luck"  is  being  set- 
tled.   There  is  a  7nagiT 
degree ol  toughness  for 
steel,  that  accounts  for 
ail  the"lucky"carving 
knives.    A  lucky  carv- 
ing knife  is  really  only    mm^^^^^^mmi^^^^ 
a  knife  that  is  always 

sharp,  —  that  always  slips  right  through 
chickens  instead  of  rudely  pushing  them  o(i 
platters. 

A  carving  knife  that  is  always  sharp  is 
one  that  is  tou.gh  enough,  but  not  too  tough. 

Tough  enough  to  take  a  keen  cutting 
edge  and  hold  it  well,  but  not  too  tough  to 
be  kept  at  its  sharpest,  by  a  few  strokes, 
once  in  a  while,  on  a  standard  Lee  Sharpen- 
ing Steel.  That  in-between-toughness  is  the 
magic  degree. 

Just  as  there  can  be  no  ice  until  water  is 
cooled  to  32  degrees,  there  can  be  no  "lucky 
carver"  until  the  blade  is  toughened  to  just 
the  magic  degree. 

What  is  the  magic  degree,  and  how  can 
the  steel  worker  tell  when  he  has  it? 

Well,  the  good  old  time-worn  way  is  to 
guess  at  it  by  the  colors  in  the  steel  rainbow, 
and  trust  to  luck  to  hit  it  right. 


Ever  sec  the  steel  rainbow? 

Well,  take  an  ordinary  steel  knitting 
needle.  Hold  it  in  the  flame  of  a  candle 
about  an  inch  from  the  end. 

In  just  a  moment  colors  will  run  along 
the  needle  toward  the  end. 


And  when  the  end  is  a  pale  yellow,  cool 
the  needle  in  a  glass  of  water. 

Note  how  the  colors  run  from  a  pale  yel- 
low at  the  point  into  brown,  then  purple, 
then  blue.      Well,  that's  the  steel  rainbow. 

It  tells  as  nearly  as  such  misty  colors 
can,  how  close  a  network  the  tiny  wires  have 
weaved.  It  helps  the  steel  worker  to  guess 
at  the  toughness. 

Now,  somewhere  in  the  purple  glow  is  the 
magic  degree  of  toughness  for  carving 
knives,     (.tucss  where? 

Wrong  guesses  by  so-called  steel  experts 
make  wrestling  matches  out  of  what  ought 
to  be  the  s  mple  art  of  carving  chickens. 

y'ou  never  eveh  get  a  chance  to  guess, 
because  the  color  is  only  on  the  surface  and 
is  ground  away  when  the  blade  is  polished 
and  sharpened. 

*        *        * 

But,  you  ask,  is  there  no  way  of  telling 
exactly  when  a  carving  knife  has  reached 
the  magic  degree  of  toughness? 

Is  there  no  way  except  by  guessing  at  the 
right  shade  of  one  color  in  a  constantly 
changing,  misty  rainbow  of  colors? 

"Yes,— there  is.  and  that's  why 

Landers  Knives 


are  always  sharp,— or  easily  kept  as  keen  as 
new  by  an  occasional  dozen  strokes  on  a 
standard  Lee  Sharpening  Steel. 

Then  there's  no  excuse  for  chicken's  slid- 
ing off  the  platter. 

The  Landers  Process  is  as  exact  as  arith- 
metic. Two  and  two  make  four,  whether  you 
write  it  in  red  ink  or  black. 

The  Landers  Process  just  as  surely 
gives  table  cutlery  just  the  magic  degree  of 
toughness  every  time,  no  matter  what  shade 
of  purple  glows  on  its  surface. 

But  don't  think  that  the  Landers  Process 
is  as  easy  as  two  plus  two. 

The  Landers  Process  is  the  result  of 
over  a  half  a  century  of  experience  with 
the  largest  output  of  table  cutlery  in  the 
world. 

■  The  "magic  degree"  was  captured  for 
Landers  Cutlery  by  constant  testing  and 
proving. 

No  other  knife  maker  knows  the  Landers 
Process,  and  without  the  Landers  Process 
good  knives  are  a  matter  of  luck.  That's 
why  only  Landers  knives  can  be  relied  up- 
on—why only  Landers  knives  are  always 
sharp. 

Look  for  the  mark  LANDERS  on  every 
blade. 


you  can  get  Landers  Cutlery  In  everything  for  the  table  and  kitchen. 

Landers  Cutlery  costs  no  more  than  orilinary  knives  and  forks. 

Every  cutting  edge  is  exactly  the  same  in  Landers  Cutlery— the  only  difference 
in  price  is  for  dilTerent  kinds  of  handles  and  trimmings. 

Just  ask  for  Landers  Cutlery.  Every  store  that  sells  table  cutlery  keeps  Lan- 
ders Process  Cutlery  or  knows  how  to  get  it  for  you.  If  you  are  not  readily  sup- 
plied, drop  us  a  lino  and  wo  will  sec  that  you  got  what  you  want. 

We  have  printed  a  book  which  tolls  all  about  table  cutlery  and  illustrates  all 
kinds  of  knives  and  forks  and  other  things  for  dining  room  and  kitchen  use.  The 
edition  is  limited,  but  while  it  lasts  they  will  bo  sent  free  on  request. 

Address  Landers,  Frary  f^  Clark    84  Commercial  Street,  New  Britain.  Conn. 
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Men  who  once  tilled  the  pasture 
The  wind-swept  thorn  beside ; 
Wot«pn  within  gray,  vanished  walls 
\^ho  bore  and  loved  and  died. 

And  when  the  great  town  closes 
Upon  me  like  a  sea, 
Daylong,  above  its  weary  din 
I  hear  them  call  to  me. 

Dead  folk,  the  roofs  are  round  me 
To  bar  out  field  and  hill, 
And  yet  I  hear  you  on  the  wind 
Calling  and  calling  still ; 

And  while,  by  street  and  pavement, 
The  day  runs  slowly  through, 
My  soul  across  these  haunted  downs 
Goes  forth  and  walks  with  you. 

—  From  The  Outlook  (London). 


Lines. 

By  Michael  Fairless. 
Lord,  I  am  small,  and  yet  so  great. 
The  whole  world  stands  to  my  estate 
And  in  Thine  Image  I  create. 
The  sea  is  mine  ;  and  the  broad  sky 
Is  mine  in  its  immensity  ; 
The  river  and  the  river's  gold  : 
The  earth's  hid  treasures  manifold  ; 
The  love  of  creatures  small  and  great. 
Save  where  I  reap  a  previous  hate  ; 
The  noontide  sun  with  not  caress, 
The  night  with  quiet  loneliness  ; 
The  wind  that  bends  the  pliant  trees. 
The  whisper  of  the  summer  breeze  ; 
The  kiss  of  snow  and  rain  ;  the  star 
That  shines  a  greeting  from  afar  ; 
All,  all  are  mme  ;  and  yet  so  small 
■Am  I,  that  lo  !  I  needs  must  call. 
Great  King,  upon  the  Babe  in  Thee, 
And  crave  that  Thou  wouldst  give  to  me 
The  grace  of  Thy  humility. 

-Prom  ■'  The  Grey  Brethern  "  (Duckworth,  London) 


Aaron  Stark. 

By  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson. 
Withal  a  meager  man  was  Aaron  Stark, 
Cursed  and  unkempt,  shrewd,  shriveled,  and  morose. 
A  miser  was  he,  with  a  miser's  nose. 
And  eyes  like  little  dollars  in  the  dark. 
His  thin,  pinched  mouth  was  nothing  but  a  mark  ; 
And  when  he  spoke  tliere  came  like  sullen  blows 
Through  scattered  fangs  a  few  snarled  words  and  close, 
As  if  a  cur  were  chary  of  its  bark. 

Glad  for  the  murmur  of  his  hard  renown. 
Year  after  year  he  shambled  through  the  town, 
A  loveless  e.xile  moving  with  a  staff ; 
And  oftentimes  there  crept  into  his  ears 
A  sound  of  alien  pity,  touched  with  tears, 
And  then  (and  only  then)  did  Aaron  laugh. 

—From  "  The  Children  of  the  Night"  (Scribner's). 


Song  of  the  Four  Worlds. 
By  Bliss  Carman. 

I 
Is  it  northward,  little  friend  .'' 
And  she  whispered,  ''  What  is  there  ? " 

There  are  people  who  are  loyal  to  the  glory  of  their 

past. 
Who  held  by  heart's  tradition,  and  will  hold  it  to  the 

last ; 
Who  would  not  sell  in  shame 
The  honor  of  their  name, 
Tho  the  world  were  in  the  balance  and  a  sword  thereon 

were  cast. 

Oh,  there  the  ice  is  breaking,  the  brooks  are  running 

free, 
A  robin  calls  at  twilight  from  a  tall  spruce-tree. 
And  the  light  canoes  go  down 
Past  portage,  camp  and  town, 
By  the  rivers  that  make  murmur  in  the  lands  along 

the  sea. 

And  she  said,  "  It  is  not  there, 
Tho  I  love  you,  love  you  dear; 
I  can  not  bind  my  little  heart  with  loves  of  yester- 


year." 


1906  Touring  Car 

20  "Franklin 

Horse-power" 

4-cylinder 

$2800 

If  the  price  of 
this  car  were  double 
you  could  easier  credit  its  luxurious  quality  and  what  it  does. 

This  car  sets  a  new  standard  for  high-power  touring  cars.  Money  cannot  buy  higher 
grade  material  and  construction,  greater  mechanical  refinement,  or  better  touring  mileage 
in  a  4-cylinder  car.  Because  of  its  great  strength,  lightness  and  perfect  spring-suspension, 
it  takes  rough  roads  safely  and  comfortably  at  high  speed.  Ready  for  service  every  day  in 
the  year — it  never  overheats  or  freezes. 

4  Models  for  1906.    Send  for  the  book. 

H.    H.    FRANKLIN   MFG.    CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  M.A.L.A.M. 


Will  The  Watch  You  Carry 

Stand  a  Test  Like  This? 

A  South  Bend  Watch  Keeps  Perfect  Time  in  a  Boiling  Ten\perature 


Before  an  Adjusted  South  Bend  Watch  is  offered  for 
sale — before  it  is  ever  allowed  to  leave  the  factory,  it 
mi.ct  stand  successfully  a  series  of 
tests  so  severe  that  no  condition 
under  which  a  watch  is  ever  ; 
placed  in  ordinary  use  will  affect 
its  timekeeping  qualities  in  the 
least.  No  violent  change  of  tem- 
perature with  which  it  might  meet 
would  be  one-half  so  severe  as 
these  tests,  and  the  fact  that  a 
South  Bend  Watch  is  adjusted  to 
meet  such  strains  renders  the  as- 
surance of  its  accuracy  at  all 
times  doubly  certain. 

You  might,  after  properly  seal- 
ing the  case,  submit  a  South  Bend 
Watch  to  a  boiling  temperature  or 
freeze  it  solid  in  a  cake  of  ice  and 
it  would  still  keep  perfect  time  - 
chronometer  time— under  all  such 
tests. 

Every  South  Bend  Watch  is 
baked  in  an  oven  heated  to  lOo 
degrees  Fahrenheit;  it  is  kept  for 
hours  in  a  refrigerator  and  must 
not  lose  or  gain  time  even  in  the  slightest  degree.    The 


wonderful  South  Bend  Balance  Wheel  perfectly  adjusts 
the  watch  even  to  such  groat  chan:;es  in  temperature. 
Not  only  is  a  South  Bend  Watch 
adjusted  lo  temperature  changes, 
but  it  must  also  keep  perfect  time 
in  every  position  and  not  be  affect- 
ed by  the  jars  and  jolts  of  railway 
trains,  horseback  riding,  automo- 
biling,  etc.  We  guarantee  them 
to  be  perfect  timekeepers. 

South  Bend  Watches  cost  more 
to  make  than  any  other  watches 
selling  for  the  same  price,  but  we 
are  repaid  for  the  ex.ra  cost  of 
manufacture  by  the  knowledge 
that  no  better  watches  than  South 
Bend  Watches  can  be  made  at 
any  cost. 

South  Bend  Watches  are  sold 
only  by  reliable  jewelers.  You 
can  get  tliem  nowhere  else.  If 
your  jeweler  does  not  sell  them, 
send  us  his  name  and  we  will  mail 
you  an  interesting  book,  "How 
Good  Watches  are  Made  "  and 
also  a  little  device  illustrating  the 
manner  in  which  our  watches 
adjust  themselves  to  every  temperature. 


SOVTH  BEND  WATCH  CO.,     Dept.  Z,     SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


riRE!!!WATER!!!TfflEVES 

Birya^u  Absolute  Protection 


A  flie  and  water  proof  vault  is  just  as  indispensable  in  the  home  or  in  your  apartment  as 
in  the  oftice.  We  make  the  only  piaetical  and  complete  line  of  absolutely  tire  proof.  wat<;r 
proof,  damp  proof,  rust  proof,  thief  proof,  niertiu in  and  moderate  priced  vaults  for  home, 
apartment,  otllee  and  pioftssi  )nal  use. 

WE  SELL  A  VAULT  FOR  AS  LOW  AS  $8.00.      Sold  for  Cash  or  on  Monthly  Payments. 

We  will  accept  as  low  as  $l.nn  down  and  you  ran  i)ay  the  balance  to  suit  your  convenience 
—or  sold  for  cash  direct  to  consumers  m  here  we  Iiave  no  dealers.    We  make  many  desirable 

siresof  MEILINK'S    HOME    DEPOSIT   VAULTS 

ranging  in  size  from  7.5  pounds.  SS.nO  to  $17.00  each.  30,o00  in  daily  use  ;  hundreds  of  endorse- 
ments. SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE,  small  payment  plan,  and  unqni-stionable 
proofs  of  the  mitchless  qualities  of  these  famous  protectors  of  valuable  papers,  money, 
jewelry,  silverware,  keeps^ikes,  etc.,  etc. 

THE   MEILI.X'K    MF<;.  CO.,  Desk   10'J7  Ja<-kMi>n,  T«l«>tlo,  Oliio 
We  milke   a   line    of  speciallies-all   good   for  Christmu,.     WRITE    FOR   COMPLETE    CATAI-OGLE 
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WONDERFUL  FUR  VALUES 


CATALOGUE  FREE 

Fail  and  Winter  Catalogue  containing 
everything  in  the  Woman's  Wear,  mailed 
FREE.     Write  for  it  to-day. 


No.  ClXIStt.      4.irK'    (MPiMnttllntl    Sri, 


rtmsi^lmg  o(  Iurg*",  stylish 
rl.tl  t'ollnr.  ami  !lu'  laleyt 
iK'W  chiipi'J  muff.  Thtsex- 
<lin;«i1e  Sft  IS  innile  frotii 
the  ririt'.--t  qimlily«»f  While 
AiiRiTu  fur.  and  curly 
liUiihN  wool,  which  is  rr- 
tninrneiuled  not  only  for 
Its  ru  li,  luxurious  itppenr- 
nnee.  but  iiho  for  it^  liur- 
nbleweariTiR  quithlies.  The 
Reli?»t'.x:u-lly  iisilluslraled 
Coll  ir  m  lineil  ihruugh- 
oul  with  heavy,  white  sat- 
in, and  the  inurt  is  (inisheii 
with  a  rcird.  It  is  suitable 
Inr  a  Rirl  up  to  leu  years  of 
ase.  N"t  h  I  UK  could  be 
more  api»rnpriate. more  ac- 
icptahle  for  a  jtreM'ut  than 
tlii^  heiiutiful  set  whuh  i^ 
^liipl»-(l  by  us  in  a  ne;it 
p;i.stelK»:irdbox.  It  is  po.n- 
ilively  llie  greate.-»t  vahi.* 
ever  ofiered  in  a  chiUrn 
fur  Bet.  white  oiilv. 
prur,      -  -      Ijtl.OO 


»l\437. 

TIjh     iHun- 
b  e  r   r<'pre- 
sents     the   i 
greatest  fur   "^ 
value  ever  nf- 
ft*red.       The 
s  c  a  r  r  IS    of 
Sabled    River 
Mink,  de^ign- 
edin  the  very 
l.test      Htyle. 
It  14    m:ule  of 
full      chou*- 
skms,    a     In 
double  thirk- 
ness   of    fur 
goes    around 
the     neck, 
made    with 
the     entirely 
new  tab  eliect. 
namented    with 
large     crochet     orna- 
ment and  head.    Tabs 
and    scarf   are     Iitifd 
with     extra    he;ny 
brown  sutin,     Fni- 
itheJ    With 
>*ix      large 
Wolve  fine 
tails      trini- 
metl     w  1 1  li 
crocheledor- 
naments  aii<l 
cham  (a*'teii- 
ing.     This   / 
Hcarf    IS    re-   | 
commended 
not  only  for 

Its  rich  appearance,  but  al^o  it.s  wt-aring  <)uality.      Price, 
Pillow  Muff  to  match  scarf,  Prmcesd  shape.     Price, 


Wc  have 
No 

Mranch 
IIoui»eo 


TME6IGST0DE 


'T     ACirftMfTSEU 


t^N-T 


NEW  YORK  CITY,  NY. 


We 

Employ 

No 

AgentJ). 


CROSBY'S 
CLOVES 


known  and  worn  everywhere 
If  you  nri-  intiTcttti'il  in  our  Ki-<>aC  #it.r,0  l>lii<-k 
Kililiitlot  fur  K><M<>H  niiill  |ii-*-|ial<l  i  lii.li<-,H  Moc-lm  kid 
kIiivim  ill  any  c-olnr  ;  iih-h'h  Miiclm  KrimlciT  kIovi'm  iiiilin>'il 
iin<l  Hilk  lini-d  ;  in  fiict  iiiiy  kind  of  ulcivcs  or  niittfiis,  ufl 
our  hookli-t  ■■  (Dove  I'ointiTs  "  If  intiTi'sti'd  in  naliiriil 
liliM-k  4;allonii.v  I'lir  <-oiiIh  iiikI  HoIm'h,  black  ami 
hrowu  FriHiaii  doiiic?<tic  calfskin  fur  coatH.  or  nil  pli'- 
Itaiil  ■■■iiHkral  lliii'tl  k<>r>i<-}  ciial,  o(t(>r  folliiri 
if  you  lun'i-  hides  or  HkinH  to  liavo  tanned,  taxidermy  or 
run  work.  «et  our  cataloL! 

TlIK   4'ilONnV    FltlSl.llV    Fill  C;OMI>%\Y. 
IIU   Mill   .SIriM'l,    lto<-li<>Nl<>r.   i\.   V. 


KINO  LKOrOLIJ'S  lUTLK  IN  AFRICA.  A  de- 
tailed and  circumstantial  indictment  of  Belgian  misrule 
in  tin- Congo  State,  hy  Edmund  I).  Mokki.,  author  of 
"Affairs  in  West  Africa,"  ■tc.  8vo,  cloth,  illustrated 
with  J<)  half-tones  and  2  maps,  490  pages.  ti.'JS.  Funk 
&  WaKnalls  Conijiduy,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


Is  it  southward,  little  friend  ? 
"  Lover,  what  is  there  ?  " 

There  are  men   of  many  nations  who  were  sick  of 

strife  and  gain, 
And  only  ask  forgetfulness  of  all  the  old  world's  pain. 
There  Life  sets  down  her  measure 
For  Time  to  fill  at  leisure 
With  loveliness  and  plenty  in  the  islands  of  the  main. 

Oh,  there  the   palms  are  rustling,    the  oranges  are 

bright ; 
In  all  the  little  harbor  towns  tlie  coral  streets  are 

white  ; 
The  scarlet  flowers  fall 
By  the  creamy  convent  wall. 
And  the  Southern  Cross  gets  up  from  sea  to  steer  the 

purple  night. 

And  she  said,  "  It  is  not  there, 
Tho  I  love  you,  love  you  dear  ; 

I  should  weary  of  the  beauty  that  is  changeless  all  the 
year." 

Ill 
Is  it  eastward,  little  friend  ? 
And  she  whispered,  "  What  is  there  ?  " 

There  are  rivers  good  for  healing,  there  are  temples  in 

the  hills. 
There  men  forsake  desire  and  put  by  their  earthly 

wills  ; 
And  there  the  old  earth  breeds 
Her  mystic  might  creeds 
For  the  lifting  of  all  burdens  and  the  loosing  of  all  ills. 

Oh,  the  tents  are  in  the  valley  where  shadows  sleep  at 

noon, 
Where  the  pack-train  halts  at  twilight  and  the  spicy 

bales  are  strewn. 
Where  the  long  brown  road  goes  by 
To  cut  against  the  sky. 
And  is  lost  within  tlie  circle  of  the  silent,  rosy  moon. 

And  she  said,  "  It  is  not  there, 
Tho  I  love  you,  love  you  dear  ; 

For  my  faith  is  warm  and  living,  not  unearthly,  old 
and  sere." 


Is  it  westward,  little  friend  .' 
"  Lover,  what  is  there  ?  " 

There  are  men  and  women  who  are  sovereigns  of  their 

fate, 
Who  look  Despair  between  the  eyes  and  know  that 

they  are  great ; 
Who  will  not  halt  nor  quail 
On  the  eager  endless  trail. 
Till  Destiny  makes  way  for  them  and  Love  unbars 

the  gate. 

Oh,  there  the  purple  lilies  are  blow'ing  in  the  sun. 
And  the    meadow-larks  are  singing— a  thousand,  if 

there's  one  ! 
And  the  long  blue  hills  arise 
To  the  wondrous  dreamy  skies. 
For  the  twisted  azure  columes  of  the  rain  to  rest  upon. 

And  she  said,  "  It  is  not  there. 
For  I  love  you,  love  you  dear. 

Oh,  shut  the  door  on   Sorrow,  for  the  Four  Great 
Worlds  are  here  I  " 
—From  "  Pipes  of  Pan,"  Vol.  V.:  ''Prom  the  Book 
of  Valentines"  (L.  C.  Page). 


The  Fairy  Flower. 

By  Bliss  Carman. 

There's  a  fairy  flower  that  grows 
In  a  corner  of  my  heart. 
And  the  fragrance  that  it  spills 
Is  the  sorcery  of  art. 

I  may  give  it  little  care. 
Neither  water  it  nor  prune, 
\  et  it  suddenly  will  blow 
Glorious  beneath  the  moon. 

I  may  tend  it  night  and  day, 
Taking  thought  to  make  it  bloom  ; 
Vet  my  efforts  all  will  fail 
To  avert  the  touch  of  doom. 


When  it  dies,  my  little  flower, 
You  may  take  my  life  as  well ; 
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RLIP-RLIP 

"DUO" 

manicure- 
Cigar  Cutter 

A  blade  for  each 
purpose. 

25c     By  Mail 

Worth  its 

weight 

in 

gold 


A  Perfect  inaniLure.  A  Sanitary  Cigar  Cutter. 

Klip-Klip  "  Duo"  (two  in  one) has  a 
sharp  steel  clip,  file  and  cleaner. 
Keeps  the  nails  in  perfect  condition. 
Also  a  separate  blade  which  cuts  cigars 
quick  and  clean.  It  is  sanitary.  Phy- 
sicians say  everyone  should  use  his 
own  cigar  cutter.  It  is  light,  compact 
and  handsomely  finished  and  sells  at 
sight.  Two  combined  for  one  price. 
At  all  dealers  or  mailed  upon  receipt 
of  25c.  The  "original"  German  silver 
Klip-Klip  (manicure  only)-same  price. 
Your  money  back  if  you  want  it. 

M.\NUFACTI-RED   ONLY   BY   THE 

KlilP-KLIP  COMPANY 

658  Clinton  Ave.,  S.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Most  ImporteLiit   is  Your  Health 
^  PURE  WATER. 

is  necessary  to  insure  it. 

The  Sanitary   Still 

will  furnish  plenty  of  aerated  dis- 
tilled water  without  trouble  and  at 
trifling  cost.  Vastly  superior  to  any 
filter.  Write  for  booklet,  free, 
with  letters  from  prominent  people. 
Agents  Wanted. 

A.   II.   I'KIKCK  MF<;.  CO.. 

OH  \.  4>r<>eii  !>>lr(><>l.  I'IiIciiko. 


BaL-ri"iiv|i7ofv^^Jl 

Tke  Otcel-Cxitr 


Si^^kRS 


Good  to 

THC  LAST 
DROP  ■• 


-^ajim^tSiv^^fBC' 


_,"ie  steel  cot 

Coffee 


5a.Tnple  CaovPree 


Is  just  pure  Mocha  and  Java  prepared  in  a  new  way. 
It  is  cut  up  ( not  ground)  by  knives  of  almost  razor  .sharpness 
into  small  uniform  p,^rticles.  Thus  it  is  not  crushed  as  by 
the  old  method  of  grindiuR.  The  little  oil  cells  remain 
unbroken  and  the  essential  oil  (food  product  1  cannot 
evaporate.      Therefore,    Harrington    Hall    makes    better 

coffee  ;  15  to  ;o  cups  more  to    the  pound  and  will  keep 
perfectly  until  used. 


But  the  main  thinjj  about  Rarrington  Hall  Coffee  is 
that  it  can  be  used  without  ill  effect  by  those  who  find 
ordinary  coffee  injures  them,  because  the  yellow  tannin- 
bearing  skin  and  dust  (the  only  injmious  properties 
of  coffee)  are  removed  by  the  steel-cut  process.  All 
fully  explained  in  our  booklet,  "  The  Secret  of  Good 
Coffee."  (sent  free).  "A  delicious  coffee,  not  a  tasteless 
substitute." 

No  Special  or  High-Priced  Coffee  Percolater 
Necessary 

Price,  J5c.  to  40c.  per  pound,  according  to  locality.  If 
yourgrocer  will  not  supply  you,  let  us  tell  you  where  to  get  it. 

CAUTION  :  B.irrington  Hall  is  the  only  genuine  Steel- 
Cut  Coffee.  Avoid  so-called  imitations.  We  own  the 
process  by  patent  right;  and  roast,  steel-cut  and  pack  in 
sealed  tins  by  machinery  at  our  factory. 


OtTT  OFF  THIS  COUPON. 

n.iKKii  .1-  CO.,  coFrKK  iMi>oiiTi:ns 

«ll  'iA  !!llr(><'t  i\.  Mluiieiipollii.  Minn. 

Pli'iiwt' si'ikI  im<  without  expense  Humplo  eiin  of  Harring- 
Idu  Hull,  tho  Stt'i'l-Cut  Coffi-f,  imd  booklet  :  in  eoiiHidera- 
tiou  1  give  herewith  my  grocer's  namu  (on  the  margini. 


My  own  address  is  . 
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Eye-glasses 

with 

Fox  Lasso 
Mountings 

will  not  wobble, 
tilt,  drop  or  be- 
come loose. 

You  can  wear 
them  everywhere 
and  at  all  times. 
They're  as  steady 
and  comfortable  as 
spectacles — and  bet- 
ter looking.  The 
Fox  Lasso  Eye-glass 
Mountings  have  perfect,  patent  adjustments, 
different  from  all  other  eye-glass  mountings 
— the  Lasso  guard,  the  Tubular  spring  and 
the  screw  lock  ends  to  both  guard  and  spring. 

5Ir.  Ivan  Fox,  the  originator  of  Fox  Lasso  Evi  - 
glasses,  li.as  spent  nearly  a  wholf  lifetime  "in 
stuJyinif  and  making:  eye-glasses.  The  Fox  Lasso 
Monntinga  are  his  crowning  achievement.  Tlie.-e 
mountings  can  he  had  of  ftrst-cia's  opticians 
everywhere.  In.sist  upon  having  yonr  new  eye- 
ghissea  fitted  with  them.  Can  also  be  attache. I 
to  the  ones  you  are  now  wearing. 

Send  us  the  name  and  address  of  your 
optician  and  we  will  mail  you  free  our 
BOOKLET  I,  ''Eyes  Worth  Halving," 
written  by  Mr.  Fox.      Write  to-day. 

Ask  your  optician  for  Fox  Lasso  Eye- 
glass Mountings.  If  he  hasn't  them,  write 
us  and  we  will  see  that  you  get  them. 

Fox   Optical   Manufacturing   Company 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE 

"Ocularscope  " 
Free 


Get    Your    Glasses     at 
Wholesale 


^^ 


Examine  your 
own  eyes  without 
an  oculist.  Send 
for  our  "OCULAR- 
SCOPE,"  the  latest 
invention  of  the  20th  century.  SENT  FREE 
with  our  beautiful  illustrated  catalogue  of 
spectacles  and  eyeglasses.  MAIL  ORDER  ONLY. 
Send  to-day. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  WHOLESALE  OPTICIANS, 
404  Houseman  Building,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Shur-On 


Cheaper  to  buy  Sdar-On  Eye-glasses  than  to  keep 
on  replacing  broken  lenses.    They  come  off  only  | 
I  when  you  take  them  off. 

All  shnpes  at   .tII  optician-*'.     '*  .^/nf;'-0?i  "  on  mountings. 
Any  broken  i):irt  of 

Mounting's  replaced  free 

I  of  charge  by  any  optician   in  the  United  States. 

Valuable  book  free  for  the  mime  of  your  op- 

[tician.  Full  of  helpful  hintson  the  care  of  the  eyes. 

E.  Kirstein  Sons  Co  .  Dept.  E, 

Established  18M.  Rochester,  N.  Y. . 


ESSAYS  ■ 

SPEECHES 
LECTURES 
etc.,  etc.  . 


written  on  any  subject  atshort  notice.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  All  transactions  con- 
fidential.    DbtIs  Page,  1773  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Tho  I  live  a  hundred  years, 
I  shall  have  no  more  to  tell. 
-From  "Pipes  of  Pan!'    Vol.  I.:   'From  the  Book 
of  Valentines  "  (L.  C.  Page) . 


Unrest. 

By  Emery  Pottle. 

Ever  an  old  unworded  longinjg  comes  to  me. 
Comes  in  the  scent  of  gardens  I  have  never  seen, 

In  plaintive  sounds  of  a  far-distant,  unsailed  sea. 
In  the  imagined  hush  of  forests  darkly-green. 

Ever  an  old  unmastered  longing  sweeps  my  heart. 
Beats  wildly  on  the  level,  changeless  shores  of  life. 

Full  with  the  murmurs  of  dead  love,  dead  song,  dead 
art. 
Stirring  my  eager  soul  to  some  transcendent  strife. 

Ever  an  old  unfathomed  longing  blinds  my  eyes 
With     half-remembered    visions— fitful,     nameless 
tears  ;— 

Haply  'tis  promise  of  a  dreamer's  Paradise, 
Haply  the  shadow  of  the  sorrows  of  lost  years. 

At  nightfall,  or  at  morning,  or  at  hurried  noon. 
It  comes,  and  bears  me  from  my  task  on  restless 
wings. 
O  Brothers  of  Unrest,  say  is  it  curse,  or  boon. 
So  whispers  to  an  alien  soul  of  alien  things  ? 

— From  The  Reader  (November). 


PERSONALS. 

Jerry  Sinapson.— The  death  of  ex-Congressman 
Jerry  Simpson  at  Wichita,  Kansas,  on  October  23,  re- 
moves one  who  for  some  years  was  a  picturesque  and 
significant  figure  in  the  politics  of  the  country.  He 
was  born  in  New  Brunswick  in  1842.  Simpson  was  at 
different  times  a  Republican  and  a  Democrat,  and 
after  his  removal  to  Kansas  he  became  a  Greenbacker 
and  Populist.  He  was  a  Member  of  Congress  from 
iSgi  to  1895  and  from  1897  to  1899.  The  Washington 
5/«r,  in  giving  an  account  of  his  career,  brings  in  these 
incidents  of  his  official  life  in  Washington  : 

"  In  this  city  Mr.  Simpson  was  true  to  his  Populistic 
ideas.  He  was  the  picture  of  simplicity  in  all  he  did, 
but  he  knew  how  to  do  striking  things,  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  the  place  in  which  his  acts 
were  frequently  the  subject  of  much  interest. 

"Jerry  Simpson  believed  that  the  protective  tariff 
was  the  cause  of  much  of  the  trouble  that  the  farmers 
of  his  State  suffered.  He  believed  that  if  the  tariff  were 
lowered  the  competition  from  foreign  countries  would 
not  only  lower  the  prices  of  necessaries  of  life,  buf 
would  also  result  in  the  production  of  better  goods  by 
American  manufacturers.  On  one  occasion  when  the 
tariff  was  up  for  consideration,  Mr.  Simpson  appeared 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  with  a  bundle  under  his  arm. 
It  was  carefully  wrapped  so  that  its  contents  were  not 
known  to  any  one.  Any  ordinary  visitor  to  the  Capi- 
tol would  have  been  stopped  with  such  a  bundle,  which 
might  have  suggested  possible  danger  to  the  watch- 
man. But  Mr.  Simpson  carried  it  himself  and  was  not 
questioned.  When  he  reached  his  desk  he  laid  the 
bundle  there  carefully.  He  was  to  make  a  speech  on 
the  tariff  that  day,  and  the  bundle  lay  there  when  he 
began  his  remarks. 

'■  The  Representative  from  Kansas  had  become 
thoroughly  warmed  up  in  his  denunciation  of  the  pro- 
tective-tariff policy.  He  had  quoted  Republican  speak- 
ers on  the  beneficent  effects  of  the  tariff,  and  then, 
reaching  for  his  bundle,  declared  : 

" '  And  what  do  the  American  manufacturers  furnish 
for  the  American  workingmen  and  the  farmers  of  the 
country.'    Trash!    Shoddy!    Worthless  garments  ! ' 

"  He  opened  the  bundle  and  held  up  before  the  aston- 
ished House  an  old  overcoat  that  showed  the  signs  of 
long  wear.  It  was  a  cheap  garment  of  shoddy.  He 
told  how  he  had  gone  to  the  Center  market  and  pur- 
chased it  from  a  farmer  there  who  had  come  to  town 
with  his  wagon-load  of  truck  from  Maryland. 

"  '  See  I "  he  exclaimed,  as  he  rent  the  garment  from 
one  end  to  the  other. 

"•Shoddy!  Flimsy  shoddy !  Worthless!  That  is 
what  these  protected  American  manufacturers  are  pro- 
viding for  our  farmers  in  exchange  for  the  protection 
they  are  receiving  from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.' 

"  It  might  have  all  been  political  claptrap,  but  it  was 
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in    every    American    home.'* 
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a  Genuine  Edison  phonograph  direct 
from  us  to  your  home  —  no  deposit; 
no  guarantee,  no  formality  of  any  kind. 
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FREE 


Your  address  on  a 
postal   will  bring 
jou  each  month  free  supple- 
ment   of    latest    Edison    gold 
P-      moulded  records. 
We  accept  old  machines  in  ex- 
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PHYSICAL  CULTURE 


WITHOUT 
EXERCISE 

is  111.'  ii:itui  al  I  IV'  c-t  of  wc.uini;  tlie 

ADRIENNE    BODY    CONFORMER 

A  scieniilK"  applianco  tliJit  cultivates  iind  maintairiK  a  Ftrong" 
vigorous  body.     Kndorsed  by  leading  New  York  physicians 

Develops  a  "lymmetrtcal 
figure  or  physique  ;  huildstip 
the  miisflH!*,  lhr<)ws  i>ack  the 
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the  body  to  go  back  "nto 


Ih'Cp  brealhiii'.:  ]■ 
Irom  the  iiihgs  and 
lis  former  shape.     Write  for  KookleC — FKKK. 

Dept.  A,  GOOD  FORM  CO.,  255  W.  143d  St.,  New  York 

YOUR    HEALTH 

is  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  condition 
of  your  stomach — your  stomach  is  abso- 
lutely dependent  on 

YOUR  FOOD 

Years  of  study  and  experience  have 
proven  that  disease  can  be  both  cured  and 
prevented  by  combinations  of  food  that  do 
not  produce  gas,  fermentation,  and  consti- 
pation— that  are  chemically  harmonious. 

My  new  booklet,  "RESULTS  FROM 
EATING,"  contains  food  facts  indispensa- 
ble to  health.    ]\Iailed  FREE.    Write  for  it. 

EUGENE  CHRISTIAN, Food  Expert 
332  West  79th  Street,  New  York 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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If  you  wish  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  book  mentioned 
in  this  advertisement,  write  your  name  and  address 
in  marjrin  above,  tear  off  this  comer  and  mail  to 
Bailie  Creek  Sanitarium  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dept.  D  j(>, 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 


Z^ik^^^!^ 


If   you   are   sick    and 

want   to   be    well — 

If  you  are  well  and  want  to  keep  well — 

If  you  feel  the  need  of  greater  physical 

and  mental   strength,  with  more  nervous 

vitality — 

If  you  are  tired  of  taking  harmful  and 
useless  drugs  and  medicines — 

WRITE  TO=DAY  FOR 
OUR  FREE  BOOK 

on  "The  Battle  Creek  Idea." 

This  book  is  the  result  of  thirty  years  of 
experiment  and  research  by  the  world's 
foremost  dietitians. 

It  points  a  way  to  health,  based  on  correct  diet, 
that  has  been  tried  and  proven  by  over  half  a  mil- 
lion people. 

It  tells  you  how  you  can  apply,  in  your  own  home, 
the  same  principles  of  right  living  that  have  made  the 
great  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  so  famous  and  suc- 
cessful. 

It  is  a  clearly  written,  beautifully  illustrated  health 
story  that  every  man  and  woman  should  read,  who 
values  perfect  physical  and  mental  development. 

You  may  be  on  tha  road  to  abounding  and  abiding 
health  this  time  next  month,  if  you  will  take  the 
trouble  to  write  us  to-day. 

Do  not  ask  why;  get  the  book  and  let  it  speak  for 
itself.     Use  postal  or  above  coupon,  and  address 

Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  Co.,  Ltd. 
Dept.  D  16,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


["he  ronstrrirfion  of  n  Sectional  Bookcase  is  more 
Important  thau  tlie  price,  yet  th<!  price  of  the 
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is  as  low  as  any,  althouKh  it 
lias  !ti>tid  instcail  of  veueircd 
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iad  with  the  Humphrey 
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each  section  i>erfectly  dust- 
pruiif.  \  Send  for  catalog  and 
choose  from  the  most  com- 
jilete  line  in  the  world.  Ex- 
clusive styles,  new  ideas. 
Dealers  in  principal  cities. 
If  no  dealer  in  your  town  wo 
ship  lUrect  at  lowest  prices, 
subject  to  approval.  Write 
to-<lay  for  cntaloR. 
Iliiiii|)lii-e.>  Itfiok<-3is<-  r<i. 
■lent.  I.,  J»eli«l(.  I  .  >«.  A 


THK  MEASURE  OF  A  MAN.  A  new  philosophy, 
diiciissing  the  natural,  the  rational,  the  psychic,  .ind  the 
sjpiriiu.il  m.in.  Hy  Chahlis  Bkouii-  Patikkvjn, 
Editor  o(  "  Mind."  Svo,  cloth,  326  p.iges.  $1.20  net. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pub.i  ,  New  York. 


effective.  That  was  a  speech  that  appealed  to  the  | 
people  to  whom  Simpson  was  addressing  himself.  It  i 
made  a  column  in  thousands  of  newspapers  the  next  , 
morninjj.  The  attention  the  sjieech  received  was  due  ! 
almost  entirely  t«  that  picturescjue  scene  that  Simpson 
worked  up. 

"  While  in  this  city  Mr.  Simpson  was  simplicity  itself. 
He  lived  in  a  house  of  si.x  rooms  on  Capitol  Hili  and 
walked  to  and  from  the  Capitol  daily.  He  did  not  mix 
much  .n  the  society  that  attracts  many  new  Representa- 
tives. He  read  h-s  newspapers  and  studied  statesman- 
ship as  he  saw  it.  He  was  a  constant  attendant  on  the 
sessions  of  the  House,  and  whenever  there  was  to  be 
an  interesting  debate  he  was  not  only  there,  but  he  was 
quite  sure  to  take  a  part  in  it.  He  listened  and  he 
learned. 

"  One  of  the  rude  awakenings  that  Mr.  Simpson  ex- 
perienced while  in  congressional  life  was  that  legisla- 
tion could  not  do  everything  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  troubles  of  the  coimtry  that  he  had  hoped  for  when 
he  came  to  Congress.  He  became  from  year  to  year 
more  and  more  conservative.  Men  who  talked  to  him 
in  his  latter  days  in  Congress  declared  that  a  great 
change  had  taken  place  in  him  so  far  as  his  radicalism 
was  concerned.  Many  of  them  said  Simpson  was  no 
longer  a  radical.  They  said  he  had  become  conserva- 
tive. At  any  rate  he  was  a  constant  student  of  public 
affairs  both  in  committees  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  When  he  left  Congress  he  was  probably  one  of 
the  broadest  men  among  the  group  in  which  he  was 
prominent. 

"While  Mr.  Simpson  had  constantly  held  up  the 
farmers  of  the  country  as  a  badly  used  class  of  men, 
and  appeared  to  regard  the  ownership  of  farms  as  the 
poorest  of  investments,  when  he  left  Congress  he  pro- 
ceeded to  invest  his  savings  in  Kansas  farms.  Practi- 
cally all  of  his  money  was  invested  in  farm  land. 
While  never  rich,  he  was  able  to  get  together  a  fair 
competency  for  a  man  of  modest  habits." 


Oodefrol  Cavalgnac— Godefroi  Cavaignac,  whose 
death  occurred  recently  in  France,  was  an  unlucky 
scion  of  a  race  identified  with  the  French  Republic 
since  its  first  existence,  and  yet,  says  a  writer  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  he  has  what  the  French  call 
a  "bad  press."  He  was,  perliaps,  we  read,  not  of 
enough  importance  for  history  even  to  revise  the  bitter 
judgment  which  relegated  him  to  obscurity  after  fleet- 
ing popular  glory.  In  recalling  Cavaignac's  disastrous 
connection  with  the  Dreyfus  case  the  writer  says  : 

"  Cavaignac's  fate  is  one  of  the  contradictions  of  the 
Dreyfus  case.  Not  to  repeat  a  story  accepted  by  each 
one  according  to  his  passion,  three  facts  are  worth  re- 
calling :  First,  Minister  of  War  Cavaignac,  on  the  7th 
of  July,  1S98,  produced  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  a 
document  which  he  declared  decisive  of  Dreyfus's 
guilt ;  and  the  grateful  Parliament,  breathing  once 
more  from  the  relentless  campaign  waged  in  the  foreign 
press,  gave  545  votes  to  the  jiosting  of  his  speech  all 
over  France.  The  twenty  or  so  members  present  who 
still  doubted  prudently  refrained  from  any  dissenting 
vote. 

"  Second,  a  few  weeks  later.  Minister  Cavaignac  an- 
nounced that  his  subordinate,  Captain  Cuignet,  had 
discovered  the  document  to  be  a  forgery  of  Colonel 
Henry  a  discovery  which  made  the  revision  of  the 
case  inevit;iljle  to  any  vomnion  mind.  lUit  Minister 
Cavaignac  had  not  a  common  mind,  and,  rather  than 
consent,  he  resigned.  This  was  the  real  end  of  any 
effective  political  life  for  this  able  and  accomplished, 
but  congenitally  narrow-minded  and  stubborn,  man. 
He  gave  for  a  time  his  radical  name  to  the  noisy  Na- 
tionalist faction,  which,  small  as  it  was,  had  never  any 
unity  e.Ncept  to  bark  in  opposition.  It  was  the  mar- 
riage of  the  carp  and  hare,  and  Cavaignac  soon  retired 
into  silence. 

"  The  third  fact  was  his  single  notable  reappearance 
in  Parliament  during  these  last  years.  It  was  the  final 
disaster  and  yet,  perliaps,  by  a  strange  depravity  of 
things,  he  may  have  been  right.  Just  as  he  had  made 
the  Dreyfus  revision  possible  and  necessary,  and  yet 
no  one  gives  him  credit  for  it,  so  it  was  now  himself 
that  cited  a  letter  received  in  the  last  days  of  his  min- 
istry—and it  was  made  a  pretext  for  his  instantaneous 
political  assassination.  The  austere  and  ultrasolemn 
M.  lirisson,  who  was  Prime  Minister  at  the  time,  who 
had  started  Cavaignac  in  a  ministerial  career  by  pla- 
cing him  in  the  War  Department  sixteen  years  before, 
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easier,  be  more  comfortable  and  let  the  Powers  Regulator 
look  after  tlie  furnace  this  winter.  Used  in  residences 
the  world  over.     Send  for  free  book. 


J  I  et?     Xliai    to  (-onviuce  y< 


V 


POWERS  REGULATOR  CO., 


37  llparliorn  St.,  Chlpiigo. 
11:1  Unii  \\r.,    N.V.  lilT. 
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doesn't  go  through  the 

man   who   is   wearing 

Wright's   Health   T'nderwear. 

His  face  and  hands  may  be  cold  but 

his  body  will   be  comfortable  — yes 

trarm  for 

WRIGHT'S 

HEALTH 

UNDERWEAR 


is  made  on  the  loop-Heece  principle.  It  al>- 
sorbs  and  evajiorates  persiiiratiou  quii'kly, 
keeps  the  skin  dry  and  healthy., so  the  l)ody 
Is  always  at  normal  temperature— result  no 
chills  or  colds. 

Allhough  so  much  better 
Wright's  costs  no  more 
than    other    underwear. 
Ask  for  it  at  dealers.  Write 
for  l)ooklet-it's  I'KEE.         _ 
Wright'H  Heiilth  Inderwear  Co. ,1^3* 

3  5  Kranlilio  St.,Mew  York.     vfiLN 
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You  Can  Earn  From 
*3,OOOM10,OOOay«r 

in  iKeReal  Estate  Business 


We  tench  yoti  the  Ueni  Estate,  Geneml  Brokernne  nnti  Insurnnr© 
l^iisiiiej»s  by  mml,  tittins  yon  to  succe-'sliillv  e?»tjiblii*h  yotirpi'll  with- 
uitt  intfTlering  wiih  ytmr  pr«'-<enl  employment.  The  Uenl  Kstnle 
liii.*me(M»  oMern  splendKl  opporttmitie!*  for  Miccess.  T>o  not  ."iiend 
the  lifit  iiay.H  nfyoiir  life  workinn  (or  a  pltt.-mie  when  yow  cnii  iinike 
an  imiepemieiit  fortiitie  witrkmM  for  yiMir?»eir.  Keiil  Kstate  ort'ers 
I't'tier  tipportiirnliefi  than  nny  other  hu!*me<«!«  to  those  without  capital. 

HinMlreilt  mttorse  nnr  institution.  Write  lor  piirliculars  and 
KUKK  UOOKLKT.     ll  will  mlereM  yon. 

H.  W.  CROSS  <S.  CO. 
167  Tevcorr^a  Bldg.  CHICAGO 
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My  customers  are  my  clients.  I  personally 
see  to  it  that  nothing  but  the  finest  grade  of 
granite  is  used,  and  that  the  work  from  the 
original  design  to  the  final  setting  up  is  as 
perfect  as  memorial-making  can  be. 

Low  prices,  when  the  quality  of  my  work  is 
considered,  is  another  strong  point. 

You  are  sure  to  be  interested  in  my  illustrated 
book  on  memorials.  If  you  will  write  me 
I  will  send  you  a  copy  free. 

J.  L.  MILLER 

(Thfrs"riJ?iier)     QUINCY,  MASS. 


Sifter     J 


$ 


One  minute  a  day 

turning  the  crank     * 

does  it,— and  drops  tlie  good  coal  into  the  hod.     ^ 

Lasts  a  lifetime.    Order  one  now  and  begin  to 

save  dollars.    Send  for  catalogue  29. 

HILL  DRYER  COMPANY 
325  Park  Ave.  Worcester,  Mass 

^  ^  4^  %«%  4^  4^  4^ 


TEMPERANCE  HOTEL 


Maximum  of  Luxury  at  Minimum  of  Cost.  Convenient, 
Comfortable,  Homelike,  Family  and  Transient  Hotel. 

HOTEL  ROLAND 

59th  St.  and  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Block  from  5th  Avenue  Entrance  to  Central  Park. 

200   Rooms  with    Private    Bath 

Modem  Steel  Construction.     Fireproof  Hotel. 
American  Plan  Table.     Good  Cooking. 

Rooms  M'itli  Private  Uatlirooiii.  per 
Day,  $l..'SO  upward.  !>>iiit<-.s  of  Par- 
lor, Bedroom,  and  Private  Ualli,  per 
Day,   $3.00,   $5.<>0,  $10.00,  $tiO.OO. 

Illustrated  book  of  New  York  Views  free  on  appli- 
cation to  readers  of  this  paper. 

ROLAND  D.  JONES,  Proprietor 


JONATHAN,  A  TRAGEDY 

A  charming  volume  of  verse  by  Thos.  Ewing,  Jr.     By 
mail,  ^1.07.    Funk &Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York 


arose  and,  with  his  most  funereal  voice,  declared  that 
the  letter  had  not  been  brought  to  his  notice.  Ca- 
vaignac's  stammering  protestations  were  not  heeded ; 
he  was  fairly  hooted  from  tlie  Chamber.  The  ne.\t 
day— to-morrow  is  too  late  in  politics— he  showed  that 
M.  Brisson  long  since  knew  the  letter  in  question, 
without,  through  all  the  intervening  years,  doing  the 
play-actoring  which  had  now  i)roved  so  effective. 

•  But  who  reads  an  explanation  the  day  after  ?  Per- 
haps some  future  dry-as-dust  student  of  documentary 
history  will  fish  out  that  Godefroi  Cavaignac  was, 
after  all,  an  honest  statesman,  however  blundering, 
and  that  his  greatest  crime  was  in  being  an  unready 
politician. 

'■  Godefroi  Cavaignac  had  been  a  member  of  four 
Governments,  all  Radical,  three  times  under  Brisson 
as  Prime  Minister  and  once  under  Leon  Bourgeois  in 
tlie  first  purely  Radical  Cabinet  of  the  Third  Repub- 
lic; he  was  once  Minister  of  Marine  and  twice  Minister 
of  war.  And  more  than  once  his  name  had  teen  pro- 
nounced as  thatof  a  future  President  of  the  republic. 
When  his  corpse  was  brought  back  to  Paris  the  other 
day,  not  one  Radical  Member  of  Parliament,  not  one 
member  of  Government,  but  tlie  only  necessary  dele" 
gate  of  the  President  of  the  Cliamber  of  I)ei)uties,  to 
which  he  belonged,  was  present  to  do  him  honor." 


Rockefeller's  Keinarkahle  Welcome.— A  nota- 
ble and  significant  event  was  the  recent  demonstra- 
tion at  Cleveland,  O.,  in  honor  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, the  famous  head  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  whose  home  is  in  that  city,  was  called 
upon  by  four  hundred  prominent  citizens.  The  oc- 
casion was  made  the  more  interesting  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  day  when  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  then  a  poor  and  friendless  boy,  was  given, 
in  Cleveland,  his  first  opportunity  to  work.  Many  of 
those  who  had  known  him  and  had  been  his  friends  in 
his  early  days  were  present.  A  v.'riter  in  Leslie's 
Weekly,  in  describing  the  meeting,  tells  these  stories  : 

"  One  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller's  agents  for  the 
disbursement  of  charity  funds  reported  a  family  that 
was  very  destitute,  and  apparently  very  deserving.  It 
was  numerically  large  enough  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  most  dismal  forecaster  of  race  suicide  west  of 
the  White  House.  Mr.  Rockefeller  approved  the 
recommendations  for  aid  and  jjlaced  in  the  hands  of 
his  agent  the  equivalent  of  several  months'  pay  for  an 
ordinary  laborer.  As  it  did  not  occur  to  the  agent  to 
divide  the  sum  into  installments,  he  dropped  into  the 
poor  man's  cabin  one  fine  day  and  opened  up  the  whole 
dazzling  fortune  to  the  delighted  view  of  the  benefici- 
ary. What  to  do  with  so  much  money  was  a  question 
which  temporarily  paralyzed  the  energies  of  the  family. 
After  long  and  violent  discussion  an  idea  illuminated 
the  situation  and  a  plan  was  hit  upon  for  a  reduction 
of  the  surplus.  Said  the  head  of  the  house  :  '  I'll  tell 
you  what  le's  do— go  down  and  have  our  pictur's 
tooken!'  A  hurry  call  on  the  soap  and  water  sup- 
plies resulted  shortly  in  a  dozen  shining  faces,  which 
were  presently  turned  toward  a  nearby  photographer's 
camera.  No  trouble  about  pleasant  expressions  for 
tliat  crowd !  The  artist,  who  had  heard  the  wondrous 
story,  put  the  question,  'Does  wealth  bring  happi- 
ness?' which  was  answered  by  the  rousing  shout  of  his 
customers, '  You  bet ! ' 

"  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  driving  along  a  country  road, 
near  Cleveland,  one  day,  not  very  long  ago,  when  he 
met  a  former  servant  of  his,  an  old  man,  trudging 
along  a  side  path.  Stopping  the  carriage.  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller spoke  to  him,  inquiring  very  kindly  about  the 
health  and  prosperity  of  the  old  man  and  his  family. 

"'Well,'  said  William,  the  old  servitor,  'we're  all 
pretty  well  except  mother'  (his  wife).  '  She's  bad  with 
the  rheumatism.  Our  house  stands  pretty  low,  and  is 
quite  damp.  Old  folks  can't  live  in  damp  places  very 
well.    I  think  I'll  move  somewhere  else.' 

"'Do  you  like  the  place,  William.''  asked  Mr. 
Rockefeller. 

"  '  Oh,  yes ;  it's  like  home  there.' 

" '  Well,  I  wouldn't  move  yet  a  while.  Wait  and  see 
what  can  be  done  about  the  dampness.' 

"  The  next  day  or  two  afterward  some  good  timber 
was  unloaded  about  the  cottage  of  the  former  servant. 
Workmen  came  and  raised  the  house  high  and  dry, 
making  it  habitable  for  the  most  rheumatic  tenant. 
Who  was  responsible?  William  points  toward  Forest 
Hill  with  a  smile." 


HOW 

Mrs.  Keith  Made 
Christmas  Money 

MRS.  GEORGE  KEITH,  of 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  writes: 

"For  three  years  I  have  paid  for 
my  own  clothes,  bought  Christ- 
mas presents  for  the  children  and 
earned  my  own  spending  money 
by  representing  The  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  and  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post  among 
my  friends  and  neighbors.  The 
prize  money  received  each  spring 
has  been  added  to  the  fund 
which  we  are  saving  to  buy  our 
own  home.  Any  mother  will 
appreciate  how  much  satisfacdon 
this  has  given  me." 

IN  ADDITION  to  paying 
liberally  for  every  subscription 
secured  this  winter,  we  shan  give 


$42,000 


IN  EXTRA 
CASH  PRIZES 


Each  month  not  less  than  $5000  vfill 
be  given  to  325  persons  who  do  the 
best  Twork  during  that  month.  Every- 
thing necessary  ■will  be  sent  on  request. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBUSHING  COMPANY 
C  82   Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Lightest, 


Easiest, 
Cosiest 
Made 


Women's  $1.00 
Men's    -   $1.25 

UKLIVEItEU 


Gomfy  Slipper 

Made  of  pure  wool  felt,  soft  leather  soles 
with  one  inch  of  carded  wool  between  felt 
inner  sole  and  felt  and  leather  outer  soles, 
making  a  perfect  cushion 
tread.  Ideal  for  the  bed- 
room     Weight  2  ounces. 


Colors  :  Navy  Blue,  Drab, 

Brown  and  Red.  -Qu JjAWrt 

Send  for  Catalogue   No.  32,   showing  many  new  styles 

DANIEL  GREEN  FELT  SHOE  CO. 

119  West  23d  Street,  New  York 
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What  Is  Daus' Tip-Top? 


J^  is  tin-  l)cst  iind  simplest  device  /or 
makinn.IOO    <'»|»l<'.s    from    pen- 
written  ami  .■»<>  <'<>|il(-N  from  type- 
^.    written     oritrinal.  we  will    ship 
V  complete     (luplieiitor.  cap    size, 
^vltlioiit    ilvpoHit,    on    ten 
(lOi  dii.VN'  trial, 
Price  fy-W  less  trail)  Ck  E?  not 
'  ilisciiiint   of  ShH    or  «P9liCl 
THK     KEI.IX  .%.  I>.*1>>  DII'LK  AT«kK  CO. 
Dims  Biiililiii;;.   Ill  John  tit.,  .Ve^v  1  «rk  Citj- 
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Free   Booklet 

FOR  INVESTORS 

IN  FIRST  MORTGAGE 
FARM  LOANS 

entitled  "We're  Right  On  the  Ground." 
Send  for  it  if  you  are  interested  in  invest- 
ing your  money  where  it  is  ABS(^LUTELY 
SAFE  and  profitable.  We  will  also  send  you 
a  descriptive  list  of  our  on-hand  loans.  This 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  loans  we 
are  making.  Our  Booklet  will  tell  you  of 
our  methods  of  doing  business,  etc.  We 
have  been  selling  Farm  Loans  since  1883 
without  the  loss  of  a  dollar.  Over  500  In- 
vestors, covering  nearly  every  state  from 
Maine  to  California,  can' tell  you  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  our  methods  and  the  safety  of 
our  loans.  We  will  give  you  the  names  of 
some  of  these  people  and  YOU  can  find  out 
what  they  have  to  say.  We  will  furnish 
references  so  you  can  satisfy  yourself  as  to 
our  own  reliability  and  responsibility.  The 
more  thorough! v'you  investigate  US,  OUR 
LOANS  and  OUR  METHODS,  the  better 
we  will  like  it  and  the  more  confidence  you 
will  have  in  us.  Our  loans  are  time  tested. 
We  personally  inspect  every  piece  of  land 
before  a  loan  is  made.  We  CAN  SATISFY 
YOU  on  three  points,  namely  :  The  absolute 
safety  of  our  loans  ;  their  advantages  as  an 
investment ;  our  own  standing.  If  at  all 
interested  we  should  like  to  correspond  with 
you.  We  sell  all  loans  at  face.  The  bor- 
rower pays  us  our  commission.  We  collect 
interest  annually  and  principal  when  due — 
remit  to  you  without  charge. 

Li-t  us  setiil  you  full  particulars. 

E.    J.    LANDER    &    CO.,    Box    "8" 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 


XMAS 
TREE 
LIGHTS 
WITH 
BATTERY 
$3  UP 


ElECIRIC 

(Works 

Oj.VkLAIjD 


We  Are  Selling 


,  $5  to 


Toy  Electric  Railways,  $3  to 
PiisscnKor  and  Freight  Trains, 
Klictric  HookH,  10c.  to 
Necktie  and  (^iij)  Lights.  750.  to 
Hattery  Table  Lamiis.  $3  to 
CarriaKoaml  Kicycle  Lights.  $3  to 
Lanterns  ami  Pocket  Lights.  15c.  to 
Battery  Motors  and  Fans,  $1  to 
Electric  Uoor  Bells  complete,  '5c.  to 
Telephones  complete,  $2. Wand 
Telegraph  Outfits  complete,  $1.75  to 
*H  Medical  Batteries 
$12  Klectric  B(dt  and  Siispcneory 
Dynamos  and  Motors,  ^1  to 
Ua«and  Gasoline  Engines,  $3 to 
\\'e  underhcll  all.     Cat.  Free. 

OHIO    ELECTRIC    WORKS, 


$60  00 

BO. 00 

5.0O 

5.00 

10.00 

0.00 

3.00 

12.00 

1.50 

6.95 

2  50 

3.95 

2-50 

1.000  00 

1.400  00 

^Vant  Ageiii.s. 

Cleveland.  0, 


''JUST  THE  RIGHT  WORD" 

'•  T)iis  bixik  will  do  more  to  secure  rhetorical 
perspicnity,  propriet)/,  and  precision  of  expres- 
sitin  tlidu  (tui/  olht'r  text-hook  of  hit/her  Knqlish 
jit't  produced.^' — Hres.  Cochran,  Itrooklyth 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

English  Synonyms, 
Antonyms,  and  Prepositions 

Over  7,500  cliissUled  and  discrimiiiateM  syno- 
nyms. Nearly  4..1()0  clti-ssified  antonyms.  Cor- 
rect use  of  propoHJtioiiH  shown  by  illiistrativo 
cxniiiplcs.  Minis  and  helps  on  the  accurate  use 
of  words,  revwilinti  siirf)risin>;  possibilities  of 
fulness,  trccdoin,  and  variety  ol  utterance.  By 
Jas,  C.  Fkunai.i),  Kdilor  Kyn.,  Ant.,  and  Prep. 
Department  in  the  Standard  Dictionary. 

First  Satisfactory  Attempt 

"It  Is,  indeed,  the  (Irst  Batisfactory  attempt 
In  Its  field."  — T'/ie  lirooktyn  Citizen. 

l!2nio,    r>74    pp.      TIchvv    Clotli     I{in<ling. 
l*rl<-e,  #l.r,0  Net. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


Clitnitrrt  wrttrouL  Smoko*,  Spniys.  «»r  nny  ninjilp  mpdicinr  rt»hfve 

only    lenilvT.rilT  O.ir    «-«JISTITlTIOI«Ar,    Irfnlmi-nt.     fniindwl 

Ivt-l,  i"  I  Iv  rliininnliiiithr  (•Ar»Ki.lA«thmil  mill  Hny 

Frvrf.  ^..  .  iiiptomn  or  iiltnrku  will  not  return.     W'nlf 

for    HOOK  .  „t   r.'l'orl"    of    iniinv    illii^lrntiM'    rB«t  ■.  to 

[imvntti,-     '.i!  •  iiuKK     r.  iHiiiiiii  MUhs.  iinfrHin,  ^.^. 


"Kail"  Andrews  and  His  Knterprises.— Wil- 
liam H.  Andrews,  at  one  time  Quay's  right-hand  man, 
whose  promotion  of  certain  New  Me.\ican  enterprises 
is  said  to  have  wrecked  the  Enterprise  National  Bank 
of  Allegheny,  is  described  by  the  New  V'ork  Evening 
Post  as  "  a  suave,  able  citizen,  caring  nothing  for  glory 
or  honor  or  preferment  in  politics,  with  an  eye  always 
to  the  financial  possibilities  of  the  sordid  game  he  has 
played  for  so  many  years  in  Pennsylvania  state  poli- 
tics." Andrews's  operations  are  outlined  in  the  Phila- 
delphia papers  substantially  as  follows  : 

"  .\  promoter  came  to  .Andrews  with  a  scheme  to 
build  the  Santa  Fe  Central  road,  have  the  Territory 
admitted  to  the  Union,  and  then  induce  the  new  State 
to  guarantee  the  road's  bonds,  making  a  market  for 
them.  Every  one  in  the  deal  was  to  make  a  pile  of 
money.  '  Hell;  that's  easy  I'  is  reported  to  have  been 
.Andrews's  response  when  the  scheme  was  unfolded  to 
him,  who  immediately  conceived  the  scheme  to  make 
the  Enterprise  National  Bank  the  depository  for  State 
funds.  The  ramifications  of  this  project  included 
Quay's  old  fight  in  the  Senate  to  get  New  Me.xico  ad- 
mitted, Andrews's  candidacy  for  the  Senate  in  case 
admission  was  secured,  and  a  liberal  distribution  of 
mining  stock  and  other  properties  among  the  members 
of  the  organization.  The  Pennsylvania  Development 
Company  was  formed  to  build  the  road,  and  as  the 
work  progressed  and  money  was  needed  a  draft  would 
be  made  by  one  of  the  gang  in  New  Mexico  on  Clark, 
as  treasurer.  He  would  take  the  money  from  the 
bank,  and  in  place  of  the  money  extracted  to  pay  the 
draft,  would  fill  out  and  put  in  the  vaults  one  of  the 
promissory  notes. 

"  About  120  miles  of  road  were  constructed  south 
from  Santa  F6  connecting  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande,  the  Santa  Fe,  and  the  Rock  Island  railroad 
systems.  How  many  promissory  notes  were  deposited 
in  the  Enterprise  Bank  is  not  yet  known,  but  it  is 
claimed  that  that  concern  financed  the  entire  venture. 
.Affairs  went  on  swimmingly  until  an  effort  was  made 
to  float  the  bonds  of  the  railway  company  in  New 
York.  The  effort  failed.  The  road  got  into  financial 
straits.  The  cashier  of  the  bank,  T.  Lee  Clark,  saw 
that  he  could  not  recover  the  money  which  in  his  in- 
discretion he  had  given  to  the  promotors,  so  he  shot 
himself  when  he  realized  that  the  facts  of  his  bad  in- 
vestment could  no  longer  be  concealed." 


Chief  Engineer  of  the  Canal.  John  F.  Stevens, 
the  man  who  was  appointed  by  the  President  to  suc- 
ceed John  F.  Wallace  as  Chief  Engineer  on  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  Commission,  has  for  thirty  years  been 
building  railroads  across  the  great  West.  Henry 
Kitchell  Webster,  writing  in  The  American  Illus- 
trated Magazine,  says : 

"  John  F.  Stevens  is  fifty-two  years  old,  a  New  Eng- 
lander  by  birth  and  boyhood,  a  Westerner,  if  more 
than  thirty  years'  work  all  over  the  place,  from  Sabine 
Pass  to  the  Canadian  Selkirks,  may  be  said  to  have 
changed  his  spots.  He  was  a  little  under  twenty  when 
he  went  West  and  took  a  job  as  assistant  city  engineer 
at  Minneapolis.  Two  years  later  he  went  to  Texas  as 
chief  of  surveys  for  the  Sabine  Pass  and  Northwestern 
Railroad. 

"The  phrase  'looking  for  trouble'  is  perhaps  not 
one  to  use  in  this  connecii\.n,  yet  if  you  divest  it  of  its 
jiugnacious  associations  it  comes  near  to  being  true. 
The  Indian  wars  during  the  seventies  saw  Mr.  Stevens 
at  work  as  assistant  engineer  for  the  Denver  and  Rio 
(irande,  surveying  and  building  down  in  Arizona 
aniong  the  .Apaches.  After  a  comparatively  peaceful 
interlude  with  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul, 
he  then  took  up  the  labor  of  carrying  the  Canadian 
Pacific  across  the  Selkirk  Mountains. 

"  .A  friend  of  his  of  many  years'  standing  remembers 

or  rather  has  not  quite  forgotten  .ui  episode  from 
Mr  Stevens's  early  days,  which  is,  perhaps,  even  in 
this  mutilated  form,  worth  rei)eating.  Tlie  immaterial 
details  of  this  story  are  lost— just  when  it  was  or 
where  it  was,  or  what,  precisely,  it  was  about.  But  at 
any  rate,  sometime  in  the  seventies,  and  somewhere  in 
Arizona,  both  the  time  and  place  where  the  Apaches 
were  very  seriously  on  the  war-path,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  send  a  message  across  a  hundred  or  two  miles 
of  desert.  There  was  offered  a  reward  of  five  hundred 
dollars  to  the  man  who  would  carry  it.  The  peril  was 
undeniable  and  nobody  seemed  to  consider  the  reward 
Keuders  or  THK  LlTKRARY  DIGEST  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 


TARTARLITHINE 

A  Philadelphia  physician  writes:  The  bottle 
of  Tartarlithine  did  me  a  world  ol  good,  relieved 
me  of  the  pain  and  depression,  no  doubt  by 
freeing  my  system  from  a  load  of  worn-out 
products  of  the  body.  I  am  free  to  say  that 
other  preparations  did  not  do  the  good  the  acid 
preparation  of  lithium  you  sent  me  quickly 
afforded.  It  caused  no  unpleasant  symptoms, 
but  a  feeling  of  pleasantness  with  a  buoyancy 
of  spirits. 


Rheumatism 


Tartarlithine  rarely  fails  because  it  supplies 
the  blood  vinth  the  necessary  substances  to  dis- 
solve and  remove  the  poison  of  rheumatism — 
uric  acid.  We  want  every  sufferer  to  tn.-  it,  and 
will  send  a  sample  package  with  our  booklet  on 
the  cure  of  rheumatism  free  to  every  applicant. 

Prescribed  and    endorsed  by   the 
leading  physicians  of  tlu  country. 

Ask    Yovir    Doctor    Abovit    It 

Free  sample  and  cmr  booklet  on  the 
cure  of  Rheumntistn  sent  on  request 

McKesson  &  Bobbins  '"v.!;v'irr.f*- 

Sole  agents  /or  the  Tartarlithine  Co. 


Learn  the  Truth 


Do  you  know 

that  the  main  cause  of  unhappi- 
ness,  ill-health,  sickly  children 
and  divorce  is  admitted  by  phy- 
sicians and  shown  by  court  rec- 
ords to  be  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  self  and  sex  ? 


Sexology 


Illustrated 
Contains  in  one  volume — 

Knowledge  a  Young  Wan  Should  Have. 
Knonlediie  a  Young  Husband  Should  Hare. 
Knowledge  a  I'ather  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  I'ather  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Toun?  Woman  Should  Have. 
•  Knowledgea  Young  ^Vife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Imparl  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

Hy  ]Villiam  ff.  Jfallinc.  A..M.,  M.D. 
Rich  Cloth  Binding,  Full  Gold  Stamp,  llludrated,  $2.00 

Write  for  "  (tther  People's  Opinions  '  and  Table  of  Contents. 

PURITAN  PUB.  CO.,  Dept.  B.    PHILADELPHIA 


Tift  IDEAL  SIGHT 

3  RESTORER 
Ju     Is  Your 
Sighl  Failing? 

All  refractive  errors, 
muscular  trouble  & 
chronic  diseases  ol 
the  Eye  cured  by 
scicnljiic  MASSAGE. 
Illustrated  treatise  with  allldavit  testimonials 
Ircc.    Address 

THE  IDEAL  COMPANY. 
239  Broadivay,  New  York. 
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HARTSHORN 

SHADE    ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 
Hartshorn  on  l.iliel. 


Wood  Rollers 
writing  to  advertisers. 


Tin  Rollers. 
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Why  is   it 

different? 


Because 


■oesi" 


Tooth  Powder 
contains  special  antiseptics 
of  tasting  benefit  to  teeth 
and  gums ;  it  contains  oxi- 
dizing principles  that  re- 
move discoloration  of  the 
teeth  and  tone  up  the  tis- 
sues of  the  mouth.  Differ- 
ent —  and  better  —  at  the 
same  price. 

Next  time   you  are   out  of 
tooth    powder   try  Sanitol. 

Also   L  iTwid— Paste— Brush  . 

F  R  E  E  —  An  illustrated  booklet. 
TheSanitol  Chemical  Laboratory  Co. .St.  Louis 
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This    celebrated    under- 
wear gives  more  warmth, 
weight    for    weight,     than 
any    other    made.     Those 
who   have   not  yet  tried   it 
ought  to   lose   no   time  be- 
fore the  winter  comes  on. 

Catalogue  explains  eoerylhing. 
Free,  with  samples. 


Dr.  Jacgei-'s  S.  W.  S.  C'o.'s  Own  Stores. 

New  York  :  306  Fifth  Av.,  157  B'way  ;  Brook- 
lyn :  504  Fulton  St. ;  Boston:  228  Boylston  St.; 
Phila. :  1510  Chestnut  St.;  Chicago:  82  State  St. 

Agents  in  all  lirincipal  cities. 
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Peter  MoUer's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

Should  be  Purchased  for  the 
Following     Good    Reasons : 

It  is  a  pure  oil,  so  pure  that  it  is  posi- 
tively free  from  disagreeable  taste  and 
odor.  Children  take  it  without  persua- 
sion. It  digests  readily,  does  not  cling 
to  the  palate,  and  never  "repeats." 

It  is  made  and  bottled  by  Peter  Moller 
at  his  own  factory  at  the  Norway  fisher- 
ies— no  adulteration  possible. 

Not  sold  in  bulk.  You  know  you  get 
the  genuine  when  you  receive  the 
flat,  oval  bottle  bearing  the  name  of 

Schieffelln    &    Company.    New    York 

SOLE  AGENTS 


worth  the  probable  cost  of  it.  But  presently  John 
Stevens  undertook  to  deliver  the  message.  He  eluded 
the  Apaches  and  made  the  journey  successfully  on 
foot,  but  declined  the  five  hundred  dollars.  Tiie  thing 
had  been  there  to  do,  and  it  was  the  sort  of  thing  he 
liked  to  do ;  he  preferred  to  do  it  for  its  own  sake- 
art  for  art. 

"  Some  one  the  other  day  asked  Mr.  Stevens  why  he 
accepted  this  appointment  to  Panama. 

'"Why,  I  don't  know,'  he  answered,  'unless  it  was 
because  of  the  size  of  the  job.  And  then  it  was  a 
compliment,'  he  added,  '  and  we  never  get  too  old  to 
like  them.' 

"  There  is  a  fine  resiliency  revealed  in  that  reply.  It 
bespeaks  the  same  temper  as  that  in  which  he  set  out 
across  the  starlit  sands  of  Arizona,  thirty  years  ago. 
To  such  a  temper  it  is  not  likely  that  any  difficulty 
will  prove  a  discouragement,  or  that  any  offer  of  a 
bigger  salary  and  an  easier  job  will  present  much  of  a 
temptation." 


It's 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

Worse  and  Worse. —  "  What  silly  verses  that 
woman  is  reciting  !  " 

"  I  wrote  them,  sir  !  " 

"  Ah— oh,  yes— to  be  sure — clever  lines,  but  horribly 
delivered,  don't  you  know— woman  must  be  a  fool  to 
bungle  'em  so— who  is  she  ? " 

"My  wife,  sir  I " — Cleveland  Leader. 


The  Retort  Courteous.  —  A  barrister  named 
Bushe  was  trying  a  case  in  Limerick  before  Chief 
Baron  O'Grady,  when,  in  the  course  of  the  lawyer's 
speech,  an  ass  began  to  bray  loudly  outside  the  court- 
room, the  window  of  which  opened  on  a  pasture. 

''  Wait  a  moment,"  said  the  Chief  Baron.  "  One  at 
a  time,  Mr.  Bushe,  if  you  please." 

The  barrister  presently  had  a  good  chance  to  re- 
tort. When  O'Grady  was  charging  the  jury  the  ass 
again  began  to  bray,  this  time  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  courtroom  window. 

"  I  beg  your  Lordship's  pardon,"  said  Bushe.  "  May 
I  ask  you  to  repeat  your  last  words  ?  There  is  such  an 
echo  here  I  did  not  quite  catch  that  sentence." — New 
York  Mail. 


What  He  'Was.- There  is  a  man  living  in  Water- 
bury,  Conn.,  who  is  the  head  of  a  large  family,  nearly 
every  member  of  which  is  a  performer  on  some  kind  of 
musical  instrument. 

A  Bostonian,  who  was  visiting  the  house  of  the 
Waterbury  man,  referred  to  this  fact,  remarking  that 
it  must  be  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  the  family, 
but  to  this  observation  the  father  made  no  reply. 

"  Really,"  continued  the  Bostonian,  "  it  is  remark- 
able. Your  younger  son  is  a  cornetist,  both  your 
daughters  are  pianists,  your  wife  is  a  violinist,  and,  I 
understand,  the  others  are  also  musicians.  Now  what 
are  you,  the  father  of  such  a  musical  combination  ?" 

"I,"  replied  the  old  man,  sarcastically,  "I  am  a 
pessimist."— //ar/er'i-  Weekly. 


Write 
now  -while 
you  think 
of  It. 


The  Plagiarist. —A  teacher  was  in  the  habit  of 
giving  to  her  pupils  daily  a  list  of  words  with  their 
meaning,  testing  the  children's  memories  the  next 
day.  One  day  she  gave  the  word  "  plagiarist,"  defi- 
ning it,  somewhat  obscurely,  as  "  a  literary  thief."  The 
next  day  the  youngest  member  of  the  class  was  asked 
to  define  the  word.  "  A  plagiarist,"  said  he  solemnly, 
"  is  a— a—  a — little  hairy  t\vi&iP—Lippincott''s  Maga- 
zine. 


An  Authority.— Doctor  (to  Pat's  wife,  after  ex- 
amining Pat,  who  had  been  run  down  by  an  auto): 
"  Madam,  I  fear  your  husband  is  dead." 

Pat  (feebly):  "  No,  I  ain't  dead  yet." 

Pat's  Wife:  "Hush,  Pat,  the  gentleman  knows 
better  than  -^owP—Lippincotf  s  Magazine. 


Graduated. — A  young  business  man  of  New  York, 
who  has  not  long  been  married,  was  greeted  by  his 
wife  one  evening  with  the  joyful  announcement  that 
she  had  that  afternoon  received  a  diploma  from  the 
cooking-school  at  which  she  had  been  an  assiduous 
student. 

Evidently  the  husband  did  not  exhibit  that  degree 
of  enthusiasm  in  the  matter  that  she  expected,  for  the 
young  wife  said,  in  a  disappointed  tone  :  "'  Aren't  you 
glad  that  I  have  been  enrolled  as  a  competent  cook  .•' 


Sept.    t,   190j. 
ire  p  It  bits  he  (I 
the  most  elabor- 
ate and  practical 
book    on    home 
icood-flnishing  ever 
thought  of. 


Contains  ideas  worth 
$i.i.'j<>  >r  more  to  persons 
who  desire  a  beautiful  home. 


Write  for  above  book,  'The  Proper  Treatment  for 
Floors.  Woodwork  and  Fuinituie,"  and  learn  how 
fa.'iily  an<t  inexpensively  you  may  beautify  your  home. 
Gives  information  about  all  kinds  of  wood,  wood- 
cleauintf.  (liiishinir  and  iiolishinir.  Tells  how  soft  pine 
may  he  finished  to  look  like  beautiful  hardwood.  Seut 
free  by  manufacturers  of 

Johnson^s 
Prepared  Wax 

"A  Complete  Finish  and  Polish  for  All  ff'ood  " 

For    Floors.   Furniture    and    Woodwork 

Applied  with  cloth  to  bare  wood  or  over  dye,  llllir, 
varnish  or  shellac,  it  produces  a  lastiuf?.  artistic.  s.ini- 
tary  finish  to  which  dust  and  dirt  will  not  adhere. 
Will  not  crack,  blister,  peel  off,  show  laps,  scratches  or 
heel  marks.  Johnson's  Wax  is  far  superior  to  any 
other;  one  reason  is  that  it  contains  the  most  polishing 
wax  to  the  pound.  Fine  for  preserving  and  polishing 
oilcloth  and  linoleum. 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  is  sold  by  all  dealers  m 
paint— K  lb.  can,  30  cents  ;  1  and  2  lb.  cans.  i>0  cents  per 
pound  ;  i.  5  find  8  lb.  cans,  50  cents  per  pound. 

Write  to-day  for  book,  and  muution  edition  L   D.  11. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Racine,  Wis. 


"The  Wood-Finishing  Authorities' 


Johnson's 
Polishing    Milt 

For  Use  On 
'/       Furniture    and   Woodwork 

F  REE 

for  liibel  from  t  lb.  or 
larger  can  of  Johnson's 
Prepared  Wax. 

To  remove  label  place  can 
in  hot  water  or  steam. 
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Just  see,  I've  prepared  this  whole  dinner !  I  gave 
especial  attention  to  this  dish  here.  Guess  what  it 
is  I"  As  she  spoke  the  husband  had  endeavored  to 
masticate  a  particularly  tough  piece  of  the  contents 
of  the  dish  referred  to.  Seeing  his  look  of  wonder,  the 
young  wife  again  playfully  said,  "  Guess  what  it  is  ?  " 
"  I  don't  know,"  responded  the  husband  uncertainly. 
"Is  it  the  diploma. '"'—//rtr/i-rV  l^eci/y. 

A  Kipping  l>reaiti.  — When  my  uncle  first  started 
in  business  as  a  general  merchant  in  a  country  town  it 
was  in  partnership  with  a  young  fellow  of  about  his 
own  age. 

Both  boys  were  very  enthusiastic  about  their  work, 
and  after  long  days  behind  the  counter  they  would  go 
to  their  room  above  the  store  and  continue  to  "  talk 
shop"  far  into  the  night. 

My  uncle's  partner  was  particularly  engrossed  in 
his  work,  and  often  his  sleep  was  disturbed  by  dreams 
of  customers  and  big  sales. 

One  night  his  nightmare  reached  the  climax.  Evi- 
dently the  dreamer  was  just  in  the  act  of  selling  some 
cotton  goods,  for  my  uncle  felt  his  night-shirt  go 
"  r-i-i-i-p,"  straight  up  the  back,  while  his  partner  was 
calmly  saying  : 

"  Two  yards,  M.a.da.mV—Li^pincoii's  Mag^azine. 


Truth  Comes  Out.—"  Waiter,"  said  the  guest  in 
a  cheap  restaurant,  "  is  that  a  pile  driver  I  hear  in  the 
rear  ?" 

"  No,  sah,"  answered  the  waiter.  "  Dat»am  de  cook 
preparin'  yo'  tendahloin  steak,  sah  V —Chicago  News. 


Hig  Feed.— Zoological  Specialist  (gazing  at 
solitary  sea-lion  in  the  Dublin  Zoo):  "Where's  his 
mate  ? " 

Irish  Keeper— "  He  has  no  mate,  sorr.  We  just 
fade  him  on  fish." — Punch. 


Degeneracy.- MiTCHETT  :  "Young  McSeedey, 
who  went  through  the  fortune  his  parents  left  him, 
was  arrested  to-day  for  stealing  a  dollar." 

Gauss  :  "  What  degeneracy  !  His  father  never 
thought  of  taking  less  than  a  million." — Smart  Set. 


Made  Up — Angel  Child:  "Aunt  Daisy,  what  is 
meant  by  '  a  fictitious  character'  ?" 

Aunt  Daisy:  "That  means  one  that  is  made  up, 
dear." 

Angel  Child:  "Oh,  yes!  Then  you're  a  ficti- 
tious character,  aren't  you,  Tiwnti^V  —  Cleveland 
Leader. 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 


Russia. 


Foreign. 


October  28.— The  situation  in  Russia  grows  more 
alarming.  Revolutionary  representatives  meet 
at  Moscow  and  decide  to  organize  a  provisional 
government. 

General  Drasomiroff,  former  governor  of  Kieff 
and  one  of  Russia's  ablest  soldiers,  dies  near  St. 
Petersburg. 

October  29.— Two  bloody  encounters  are  reported 
from  Odessa.  Railroads,  telegrajihs,  postal  ser- 
vice and  every  other  utility  is  eitlier  paralyzed 
or  crippled  by  the  strike.  Mr,  Eddy,  the  .Ameri- 
can charg6  d'affaires  at  St.  Petersburg,  asks  the 
State  Department  for  authority  to  charter  a 
vessel  for  the  protection  of  American  citizens. 
Negotiations  for  a  loan  are  broken  off. 

October  30.— The  Russian  Emperor  issues  a  mani- 
festo granting  a  constitutional  government  to 
Russia,  ap[X)inting  Count  Witte,  Premier. 
Among  the  principal  lil)erties  granted  are  an 
extended  suffrage,  a  legislative  assembly,  a  free 
press,  and  free  speech. 

October  31.— The  Czar's  manifesto  is  generally  re- 
ceived with  joy  throiii^hoiit  Russia,  but  I'iiiland 
and  Pfiland  are  still  holding  out  for  greater 
lilxTtii-s.  Pobiedonostseff,  Procurator  of  the 
Holy  Synod  in  Russia,  resigns.  Disorders  con- 
tinue at  I,odz,  and  General  Trepoff  issues  a 
proclamation  warning  rioters  that  order  will  be 
enforced. 

Novemljer  i.  —  Red  flags  are  hoisted  over  the 
Government  buildings  in  Einland  and  the  nation 
seems  to  Ix;  in  ojxjn  revolt.  The  Czar's  cona's- 
sions  (ail  to  satisfy  Russia;  hundreds  of  per- 
sons are  killed  and  wounded  in  clashes  witii 
troops,  fjolice  and  students  in  Odessa,  Warsaw, 
Kierf  and  many  other  places. 
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not  fail  to  own  a  copy.  NoT  AN  AnvKKTiSKMBNT  of  I 
any  investment  but  full  to  the  brim  wiih  Information  that  \ 
everyone  should  possess  l>ef"relliev  Invcit  a  dullar,  Aslc  1 
I  for  it  on  a  pMstal  ami  ri!  -.ml  !t  r  Kri:  by  return  mall.  | 
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Here  are  a  few  reasons  why  you  want  The 
Fouii-Track  News  on  the  reudinu  table  in  your 
home.  Look  them  over,  think  them  over— then 
send  for  a  Rami)le  copy  and  see  if  you  don't  think 
The  Four-Track  News  it  worth  $1.00  a  year  to 
yourself  and  your  family. 

Its  scope  is  •onfined  to  no  geographical  sec- 
tion; the  world  is  its  tield. 

It  instructs. 

It  entertains. 

It's  different. 

It  is  a  universal  favorite. 

It  is  always  and  forever  up  to  date. 

It  is  a  great  help  to  students  in  history  classes. 

There  is  much  in  every  issne  of  educational 
value  to  every  reader. 

It  is  entertainine  to  the  father  and  mother  as 
well  as  to  the  children. 

It  is  eloquent  with  bright,  brief,  valuable 
articles  and  superb  pictures. 


Subscriptions,  $t.oo  a  Year  ;  Foreign  Countries, 
$1.50;  at  Xewsstands.  10  Cents  a  Copy. 
A  sample  copy  and  our  special  terms  to  agents 
will  cost  you  nothiiiK.  Send  your  address  and 
two  references  to  Georqe  H.  Daniels,  Pub- 
lisher, Room  No.  176,  7  £a8t4'2d  Street,  New  York. 


Novemter  2.— .SlaiiKhtcr  continues  throughout  Rus- 
?''n  1  *^  thousand  [arsons,  it  is  reiKirted,  are 
killed  or  woundc-d  in  Odessa.     Tlie  situation  in 
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Finland  is  considered  serious,  it  being  reported 
that  the  Fins  have  declared  tneir  independence. 

November  3.— The  Russian  censorship  over  press 
and  private  despatches  is  abolished.  Emperor 
Nicholas  grants  amnesty  for  i)()litical  prisoners, 
while  attacks  on  Hebrews  continue  throughout 
Russia,  hundreds  being  killed  at  Kishineff  and 
Odessa. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

October  28.  —  The  Hungarian  Premier  issues  the 
Government's  program  of  reforms;  it  includes 
universal  suffrage. 

October  29.— Reports  received  at  the  Vatican  say 
that  Secretary  Taft,  when  he  met  the  Catholic 
bishops  at  Alanila,  refused  State  aid  to  paro- 
chial schools,  and  complained  because  tlie 
money  paid  for  the  friars'  lands  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  islands. 

October  30.  -Rear  Admiral  Train,  U.  S.  N..  and 
his  son  are  attacked  by  a  mob  in  Nankin,  China, 
because  the  Admiral  accidentally  shot  a  Chinese 
woman  while  hunting  pheasants. 

The  Chinese  maneuvers,  carried  out  by  an  army 
of  30,000  men,  are  praised  by  the  foreign  military 
attaches. 

The  Norwegian  Storthing,  by  a  vote  of  87  to  29, 
authorizes  the  Government  to  invite  Prince 
Carl  of  Denmark  to  become  King  of  Norway  on 
condition  that  a  referendum  indorses  him. 

October  31.  —  The  Congress  of  Austrian  Social 
Democrats  demands  the  immediate  convocation 
of  the  Reichsrath  to  substitute  for  the  present 
parliament  a  body  elected  by  equal  and  direct 
suffrage.  A  general  strike  is  threatened  rf  the 
demand  is  not  met. 

The  governor  of  Nankin  apologizes  for  the  attack 
on  Admiral  Train. 

November  i.-Five  Presbyterian  missionaries  are 
murdered  by  a  mob  at  Lienchow,  China. 

November  2.— It  is  reported  from  Vienna  that  Em- 
peror Francis  Josef  has  decided  to  grant  uni- 
versal suffrage. 

Venezuela  suspends  the  despatch  of  cable  mes- 
sages to  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and 
France. 

Domestic. 

October  28. — Chairman  Shonts  of  the  Canal  Com- 
mission issues  a  statement  denying  that  he  had 
had  any  friction  with  Secretary  Taft. 

The  receiver  of  the  Enterprise  National  Bank,  of 
Allegheny,  sues  William  H.  Andrews  for  $55,000, 
alleging  fraud  and  conspiracy. 

October  25.— Major  Gillespie,  United  States  Engi- 
neer Corps,  in  a  report  to  Mayor  Weaver,  of 
Philadelpnia,  shows  that  the  city  has  been  de- 
frauded of  $6,330,000  by  ■'  machine  "  contractors 
in  the  construction  of  aifiltration  plant  and  two 
boulevards. 

October  30.— Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg  sails  from 
Halifax  for  Annapolis,  and  preparations  are 
made  at  the  Naval  Academy  to  receive  the 
British  Admiral  and  his  squadron. 

The  States  census  enumerators  place  New  York 
City's  population  at  4,014,304,  and  the  popula- 
tion of  the  rest  of  the  State  is  4,052.368. 

President  Roosevelt  reaches  Chesapeake  Bay 
after  a  record  run  on  the  Wesi  Viiginia. 

October  31.— Charles  G.  Stillings,  of  Boston,  is  ap- 
pointed Public  Printer  by  the  President. 

Bernard  Shaw's  play,  "  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession," 
is  suppressed  by  tne  New  York  police. 

The  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  con- 
vention begins  at  Los  Angeles. 

The  President  arrives  in  Washington. 

November  i.— Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg  and  his 
cruiser  squadron  arrive  at  Annapolis. 

Mr.  Jusserand,  the  French  Ambassador,  confers 
with  the  President  on  Venezuelan  affairs. 

J.  S.  Leads,  general  manager  of  the  Santa  F6 
Refrigerator  Dispatch,  declares,  before  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  that  rebates 
are  given  to  nearly  all  shippers  in  the  California 
fruit  service. 

November  2.— President  Roosevelt  issues  his 
Thanksgiving  proclamation. 

Indicted  beef  trust  men  in  Chicago  set  up  a  new 
plea,  alleging  they  were  promised  immunity 
from  prosecution  by  Commissioner  Garfield 
when  they  testified  in  his  investigation  of  the 
beef  business. 

Rear'AdmirarRae,  engineer-in-chief  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  in  his  annual  report,  declares  that 
the  Navy  is  in  no  form  to  win  battles  because  of 
the  lack  of  engineering  e.xperts. 

The  battleship  Rhode  Is/and  steams  a  mile  at  the 
rate  of  19.35  knots  an  hour,  establishing  a  new 
record. 

Secretary  Taft  and  his  party  arrive  at  Colon, 
Panama. 

November  3. —  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg  is  re- 
ceived at  the  White  House  by  President  Roose- 
velt. 
Senator  Knox  explains  the  President's  plan  of 
rate  legislation  in  a  speech  before  the  Pittsburg 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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DR.  WHITEHALL'S 

RHEUMATIC  CURE 

WILL  CONQUER  YOUR   RHEUMATISM 

We  want  to  prove  this  fact  by  sending  you  a  sample  without  cost. 

Ten  years  of  successful  use  of  this  remedy  in  hospital  and  private  practice 
by  hundreds  of  physicians  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  it  removes  the  acid 
from  the  system,  controls  its  formation,  and  dissolves  recent  deposits. 

Remember  it  costs  you  nothing  to  try  the  remedy  that  gives  sure  results. 
Write  to-day  and  we  will  mail  you  a  trial  box.  Sold  by  all  druggists  at 
50c  a  box,  or  by 

The  DR.  WHITEHALL  MEGRIMINE  CO.,  267  N.  Main  St.,   South  Bend,  Ind 
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RHEUMATISM 
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WITHOUT 
MEDICINE 


By  New  Discovery 
that  Operates  b  y 
Opening  the  Foot 
Pores.  Sent  Free 
to  Try  to  all  who 
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$1  Pair  Free 


The  makers  of  Magic  Foot  Drafts,  the  great 
Michigan  discovery  which  is  relieving  thousands 
all  over  the  world,  want  your  name  if  you  have 
Rheumatism,  either  chronic  or  acute,  muscular, 
sciatic,  lumbago,  gout  or  in  any  other  form. 
Don't  delay,  but  _w'rite  to-day,  and_you  will 
get    by   return  ~      ~ 

mail    to   try,   a 

Give  the  drafts  a  thorough  trial  when  you 
get  them  and  then  if  you  are  fully  satisfied  with 
the  benefit  received,  you  can  send  us  one  dollar, 
if  not,  you  have  only  to  say  so,  and  they  cost 
you  nothing  whatever.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  persons  have  tested  Magic  Foot  Drafts 
without  paying  a  cent  in  advance — ^you  have 
the  same  opportunity.  If  we  can't  succeed  we 
don't  want  your  money.  No  other  remedy 
ever  stood  such  a  test — there  is  no  other  remedy 
like  Magic  Foot  Drafts,  which  relieve  after 
doctors  and  baths  and  medicines  fail — after,  in 
many  cases,  thirty  and  forty  years  of  suffering. 
Thousands  have  written  us  happy  letters  of 
gratitude  which  can  be  seen  by  anyone  at  our 
office. 

TB«DE  MARK        /yv      /,....„„„        Dou't    you    Want 

to  try  this  wonder- 
ful external  treat- 
ment without  cost  ? 
then  send  yourname 
today  to  the  Magic 
Foot  Draft  Co.,  T  F  4,  Oliver  Bldg.,  Jackson, 
Mich.  A  valuable  booklet  that  tells  why  and 
contains  many  testimonials  comes  free  with  the 
Drafts.  Send  no  money — only  your  name 
and  address. 


TOLSTOY'S  PLAYS.  Containing  Lbo  Tolstoy's 
great  plays,  "The  Power  of  Darkness."  "The  Fruit 
Distiller  "  and  "  The  Fruits  of  Culture."  (The  second 
volume  of  Tolstoy's  Complete  Works.  Library  Edi- 
tion.) 8vo,  cloth,  half-tone  frontispiece,  262  pages. 
J  1. 50.    Funk  Si  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


THE    STORY   OF    DELUSION    AND    HUM- 
BUG   IN    MEDICINE 

It  is  the  story  of  strange  practices  and  beliefs,  of 
magicians,  charlatans,  and  quacks  of  all  descriptions, 
whose  knaveries,  mummeries  and  nonsense  were  the 
prevailing  practises  in  medicine  until  the  dawn  of 
natural  science  200  years  ago  and  which  still  linger 
here  and  there  in  our  own  day. 

SUPERSTITION 
IN  MEDICINE 

By  Prof.  Dr.  HUGO  MAGNUS 

Authorized  translation  from  the  German.     Edited  by 

Dr.    Julius   L.  Salinger,  Physician  to  the 

Philadelphia  General  Hospital,  etc.,  etc. 

In  the  field  of  medicine  superstition  has  exhibited  it- 
self in  the  most  interesting  and  varied  phases.  This 
book  defines  medical  superstition  ;  considers  tlieism  in 
its  relation  to  medicine  and  in  its  struggle  vrith  the 
physico-mechanical  theory  of  life ;  advances  the  view 
that  religion  has  been  the  supporter  of  medical  super- 
stition ;  points  out  the  influence  exerted  by  philosophy 
upon  the  form  and  origin  of  medical  superstition  ;  tells 
of  the  relations  between  natural  science  and  medical 
superstition  ;  discusses  the  influence  exerted  by  medi- 
cine itself  on  the  development  of  superstition,  and 
shows  the  relation  between  medical  superstition  and 
insanity. 

SOME  TOPICS  CONSIDERED 


Pajtan  Demonology 

Witchcraft 

Astroloj;ic  Medicine 

Christian  Science 

Venesection 

Satanic  Visitations 

Barbarities  Toward  Insane 


Medico-Physical  Hocuspocuses 

Magic  Cures 

Conjurations 

Temple  and  Church  Sleep 

Cure  by  Relics 

Cure  by  Prayer 

Black  Arts 

Mysticism 

"  A  chronicle  of  one  phase  in  the  great  struggle 
between  science  and  superstition.  It  is  well  worth 
reading,  for  that  struggle  is  not  nearly  ended,  and  much 
is  learned  when  an  unsparing  hand  traces  the  latter's 
vagaries,  and  tears  off  its  cloak  of  pretence  and  mask 
of  mummery." — Standard,  London. 

"  This  is  an  extremely  interesting  little  volume." — 
Olastjoir  Herald. 

"  It  is  intensely  interesting.  .  .  .  Every  practician 
who  wishes  to  add  the  refinements  of  complete  history 
of  his  art  to  his  other  attainments  must  read  this 
book." — Medical  Wiyrld,  Chicago,  111. 

"This  work  is  very  interesting,  showing  through 
what  mazes  and  quagmires  the  human  race  has  threaded 
its  way  to  a  period  of  comparative  civilization  " — 
Medical  Council,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

With  Bibliography  and  Illustrations 

ismo,  cloth,  214  fages.    $1.00  net.     By  mail,  $/.o8. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers 
New  York  and  London 
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Write. 


A  flit  r  ess. 


In  (his  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  coi-rect 
use  of  words,  tlie  Funis  j;  vV agnails  Staiidaid  Dictionary  is 
consulted  as  arbiter. 

.-^'S^''  T/ie  Lexicographer  docs  not  (insiver  any 
questions  sent  autnujniously. 

*'E.  W.,"  Uiglitstowu,  N.  J.— "What  does  'luckless' 
mean/" 

It  is  an  obsolete  Engli.sh  word  meaning 
"blameless,"  "spotless." 

"J.  W.,"  Cedar  Rapids,  la.— "Do  the  words  'who'  or 
'which  '  iiit'uii  the  .same  when  used  in  the  lli-st  clause  of 
The  Lord's  Prayer  V" 

The  relative  pronoun  "  which  "  formerly  re- 
ferred to  persons  as  well  as  to  things,  and  is 
often  so  used  in  the  Scriptures,  but  the  pre.sent 
tendency  is  to  employ  "  who  "  (sometimes  also 
"that")  in  all  direct  references  to  persons  or 
personified  beintrs.  "  Which,"  as  a  relative, 
serves  as  the  neuter  of  "  who." 

"J.  M.  P.,"  Brooklyn,  X.Y.— "Isn't  'the  Lexicog- 
rapher'indorsing  questionable  English  when  he  savs 
that  'Please  pardon  the  unavoidablt;  delay  in  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt  of  the  enclosure  at  an  earlier 
date,'  or  even  his  iiKidlllcalidn  of  tlie  sentence,  is  gram- 
matical ?  '  Delay  in  acknowledging,'  without  reference 
to  date,  would  have  been  sufflcieutly  explicit." 

_  Xo.  The  Lexicographer  aims  toanswer  ques- 
tions put  to  him  directly,  on  their  merits,  and 
witljout  equivocation.  When  asked  whether 
or  not  a  stated  question  is  grammatical  his  an- 
swer must  be  direct.  ".J.  M.  P."  failed  to  note 
that  the  question  was  one  of  (jrammar,  not  one 
of  rhetoric.  Tlie  sentence  niight  be  greatly 
improved  rhetorically. 

"E.  M.  C,"  New  York. -"Are  the  following  expres- 
sions correct?  (1)  'He  is  Jiahle  to  be  in  between  ten 
and  one.'  (3)  *I  am  nicelu''  (in  an.suer  to  'How  do 
you  do-/').  (3)  W  urll-loohinfi  girl.'  (4)  'This 
much ' ;  '  that  much ' ;  '  t/ii.s  far.'  " 

^^  No,  say  rather:  (1)  "  He  is  likely  to  be,"  etc. 
"Liable"  refers  to  a  contingency  regarded  as 
unfavorable  ;  as,  the  ship  was  liable  to  founder. 
"  Likely"  refers  to  a  contingent  event  regarded 
as  very  pn)bal)le,  and  usually,  tho  not  always, 
favorable  ;  us  an  industriouH  worker  is  liLelt/  to 
succeed.     (2)  "  Nicely,"  used  as  a  synonym"  for 

'well,"  is  colloquial  Englisli.  "Nice"  is  im- 
properly used  to  express  every  kind  and  degree 
of  adinirfd  or  appreciated  quality.  Say  rather 
"  I  am  doing  we/l"  or  "  I  feel  ivelL"  (3)"  Well- 
looking  "  is  an  awkward  expres.sion ;  say 
rather,  "a  pretty  girl,"  "a  healthy  girl,"  or 

'a  beautiful  girl."  (4)  "Mucii"  and  "far" 
when  used  substantively  are  sometimes  pre- 
cetled  by  such  adverbs  as  "too,"  "  liow," 
"  thus,"  etc.  The  adverbial  use  of  "  this  "  and 
"that  "  with  "  much  "  and  "  far  "  is  sanctioned 
l)y  .some  authorities  ;  but  "  thus  much,"  "  thus 
far,"  are  preferred. 

"A.  C.  M.,"  New  York.— "I  am  Informed  that  in  the 
trado  tho  word  '  glnsenu  '  Is  spelleil  'glnslng.'  Please 
cite  authority  for  the  latter  spelling." 

"Ginseng"  is  tlie  commonly  accepted  Angli- 
cized spelling  of  tlie('hiiie.sc.///(^  san,  sometimi;s 
written >■;/  ."hni.  The  following  are  the  variant 
spellings  of  this  word,  with  dates  of  tlie  year 
when  used,  since  its  introduction  to  Engiisli- 
speaking  peoples:  (jiiiuem  (1()54),  gen^'cu  (HKil), 
ginseng  (ITL'i),  gimeng  (\~5H),  jingsenrf  (17(1')), 
{fmaeng  {\n\).  Other  forms  in  occasional  u.se 
at  one  time  are  gin.ocm  (17th  cent.),  qengzfnq 
and  ghin.'<chenn(\H\.\\  cent.).  The  Lexicographer 
can  not  find  any  authoritv  for  the  form  ginsing 
biit  surnii.ses  that  it  may  be  deriveil  from  a 
phonetic  transliteration  of  the  Chinese  jhi 
SMn. 
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"  There's  a  laugh  on  every  page  and  more  new 
and  good  stories  than  have  been  gotten  together  In 
many  a  day." — Naslmitte  Anwrican. 
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ELBERT  HUBBARD  says  in  the  October  P/iih'sttne  : 
"If  you  are  lial)le  to  introspection  and  given  to 
grouch  ask  your  bookseller  for  a  copy." 

PUNCH  (London) says: 

"  Marshall  P.  AVilder  is  known  in  two  hemispheres 
as  one  of  the  best  raconteurs  of  the  day.  .  .  .  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  wi.sdom  in  Marshall's  wit.  He  has 
met  most  notable  people  in  New  York  and  London, 
and  chats  delightfully  about  them." 

Fifth  Edition-iUuxtrafcdwith  hiimnrnus (Iraw- 
ingx.  J~'(/i(),  cloth,  orticuncntal  cover.  Fron- 
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Physician  vs.  Bacteriologist 

This  embraces  Rcsenbach's  discussion  on  clinico- 
bacteriologic  and  hygieiui.  prolileins  based  on  original 
investigations,  representing  the  contest  against  the 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


THE    HEARST   VOTE. 

"  A  STOLEN  election  "  was  the  cry  raised  by  the  papers  of 
-^^  William  R.  Hearst  on  the  night  and  morning  after  the  bal- 
lots for  Mayor  were  cast  in  New  York  City  on 
November  7  ;  and  for  once  the  greatest  ex- 
ponent of  "yellow  "  journalism  has  uttered  a 
statement,  sensational  tho  it  is  to  the  last  de- 
gree, that  stands  unchallenged  by  many  of  the 
most  conservative  papers  in  the  city.  In  fact, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  local  press  generally, 
while  not  accepting  his  startling  assertion  as 
literally  and  completely  true,  believe  that  the 
"evidences  of  fraud,  corruption,  intimidation, 
and  force  in  several  instances  are  too  positive 
to  be  ignored,  and  hence  they  are  encouraging 
him  in  the  contest  he  has  begun  against  Mayor 
McClellan  to  secure  a  recount  of  the  ballot. 
Thus  The  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  remarks  that 
"the  title  to  the  Mayoralty  is  clouded,"  The 
World  (Dem.)  is  equally  dubious,  while  The 
Press  (Rep.)  boldly  declares  : 

"  We  do  not  suppose  that  anybody  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  George  B.  McClellan  him- 
self included,  thinks  that  McClellan  was  elect- 
ed Mayor  on  Tuesday.  But  his  intimate 
friends  who  managed  his  campaign  and  per- 
formed the  crooked  work  which  is  made  to 
show  on  the  face  a  slight  lead  for  him,  in  the 
COUNT,  overstepped  the  line  of  their  perso- 
nal safety.  There  were  too  many  thousand 
repeaters  voted.  There  were  too  many  anti- 
Tammany  voters  driven  from  the  polls  by 
thugs  who  mauled,  kicked,  and  blackjacked 
them  into  insensibility  and  even  shot  at  thern. 
There  were  too  many  ballot-boxes — which 
would  be  complete  evidence  that  McClellan 
was  NOT  elected  —  secreted,  burned,  and 
thrown  into  the  river." 

William  M.  Ivins,  the  defeated  Republican 
candidate  for  Mayor,  announces  his  belief  that 
Mr.  Hearst  was  counted  out,  and  has  gratu- 
itously offered  him  his  services  as  a  lawyer 
to  secure  his  rights.  Other  prominent  men 
also  are  now  speaking  in  favor  of  Mr.  Hearst, 
but  this  encouragement  which  he  is  receiving 
so  generally  and  liberally  from  the  public  and 
from  the  local  press  in  his  efforts  to  be  declared  Mayor  of  New 
York  can  not  be  attributed  to  any  change  of  feeling  arising  from 
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MAYOR   MCCLELLAN, 

On  the  steps  of  his  residence  in  Washington 
Square. 


the  sudden  and  unexpected  political  power  he  has  developed.  He 
has  gained  no  recruits  from  them.  The  papers  which  abominate 
him  personally  and  execrate  his  principles  steadfastly  maintain 
their  sentiments,  and  are  supporting  him  in  his  ambition  solely  be- 
cause they  are  convinced  that  by  his  enormous  wealth,  his  char- 
acteristic enthusiasm,  and  his  dogged  deter- 
mination, now  fortified  by  a  sense  of  personal 
injury  and  loss,  he  is  circumstanced  better 
than  any  other  individual  to  wage  war  upon 
corruption  and  to  strike  a  crushing  blow  at 
the  politicians  who  have  so  often  made  elec- 
tions in  New  York  a  mere  farce.  Moreover, 
in  lending  him  this  support,  the  opposition 
papers  are  careful  to  avoid  creating  the  im- 
pression that  his  own  conduct  during  the  cam- 
paign was  blameless.  Thus  The  Sun  inti- 
mates that  a  recount  of  the  ballot  will  show 
that  Mr.  Hearst  performed  "his  share  of  the 
evil  practises  of  the  day."  In  the  same  vein 
speaks  The  Tribune  (Rep.),  which  says: 

"  Serious  charges  which  did  not  originate 
with  Mr.  Hearst,  but  were  made  by  Mr. 
Jerome  and  his  watchers  and  by  Republicans, 
put  the  vote  as  declared  undergrave  suspicion 
and  will  taint  the  title  of  Mayor  McClellan 
if  they  are  not  thoroughly  investigated  and 
cleared  up.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible  that  frauds  of  similar  char- 
acter, equally  demanding  investigation,  were 
committed  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Hearst." 

In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  over  the  con- 
test, the  papers  have  not  overlooked  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  Mr.  Hearst's 
spectacular  appearance  as  an  almost  predom- 
inating factor  in  New  York  politics.  But  the 
attempted  solutions  of  these  difficult  questions 
hardly  serve  for  a  better  purpose  than  to  show 
how  many  and  varied  are  the  sources  from 
which  he  draws  his  formidable  strength.  The 
Journal  of  Commerce  thinks  that  **  the  in- 
surance scandals"  gave  the  224,000  votes  for 
Hearst.  The  Herald,  among  other  things,  in- 
dicates that  it  was  the  large  foreign  element 
in  the  population,  which  derives  its  informa- 
tion mainly  Irom  his  cheap-priced  and  simply 
worded  journals,  that  made  him  so  strong  at 
the  polls.  The  American,  of  course,  believes  that  this  heavy 
vote  was  due  as  much  to  the  growth  of  the  municipal-ownership 
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idea  as  to  any  other  cause  ;  while  The  World 
asserts  that  his  strength  originated  with  the 
widespread  and  popular  hatred  and  distrust 
for  bosses  and  corporate  and  special  interests. 
The  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.)  also  holds  to 
this  opinion,  and  says  : 

"  When  the  American  people,  or  any  con- 
siderable number  of  them,  wish  to  express 
their  displeasure  at  the  course  of  public 
affairs,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  employ  any 
tool  that  seems  likely  to  answer  the  purpose. 
In  the  present  instance  they  had  to  use 
Hearst  or  nobody.  It  is  well  for  our  busi- 
ness men  also  to  give  thought  to  this  diag- 
nosis, otherwise  they  might  become  unduly 
excited  over  what  is  called  the  growth  of 
Socialism  and  other  disturbing  economic 
heresies.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  very  serious 
matter  if  the  vote  cast  for  the  gentleman  just 
named  represented  a  serious  wish  to  have 
the  basis  of  American  society  changed.  In 
that  event,  it  would  be  very  much  in  order 
for  our  property-owners  to  take  measures  for 
their  future  safety." 

Jerome's  success,  the  other  of  the  twin 
surprises  of  the  New  York  city  and  county 
campaign,  has  been  fairly  well  accounted  for.  A  public  sen- 
timent, that  almost  united  the  local  press  and  tore  political 
parties  to  pieces,  demanded  the  reelection  of  the  District  At- 
torney. His  irreproachable  conduct  while  in  office,  and  his  spot- 
less private  character,  well  known  to  all  New  York,  where  he 
was  born  and  has  spent  his  entire  life,  were  irresistible  arguments 
in  his  behalf;  so  the  few  enemies  he  had  to  combat,  outside  the 


WILLIAM    R.    HEARST 


Tammany  thought  his  candidacy  a  joke   in  the 
early  stages  of  the  campaign. 


His  record  as  congressman  from  the  Elev- 
enth District  of  the  city  adds  nothing  to  his 
credit.  Tlie  Times  asserts  that  he  rarely  at- 
tended the  sessions  of  the  House  during 
the  two  terms  that  he  served  ;  while  "  his 
private  character,"  according  to  The  Post, 
"  rests  under  the  most  serious  and  unrefuted 
charges."  The  campaign  circulars  that  were 
openly  or  surreptitiously  passed  around  re- 
garding him  recalled  to  mind  the  slanders 
published  against  Grover  Cleveland  during 
his  early  career,  but  so  far  surpassed  them  in 
their  defamatory  nature  that  Mr.  Hearst 
himself  declared  in  one  of  his  speeches  that 
it  was  the  first  time  in  American  politics  that 
literature  of  this  class  "  was  barred  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  mail." 

In  fact,  Mr.  Hearst  made  his  fight  for 
Mayor  apparently  in  the  most  adverse  and 
humiliating  circumstances.  The  bitter  at- 
tacks of  the  press  gave  an  impression  that  all 
the  so-called  respectable  and  conservative 
classes  were  against  him.  The  only  avenues 
of  defense  left  open  for  him  in  the  public 
prints  were  his  own  papers,  if  we  except  the  lukewarm  support 
of  The  World.  Yet  Mr.  Hearst  ran  such  a  close  second  to 
McClellan  that  he  leaves  the  Mayoralty  election  in  doubt,  and 
many  fear  that  if  he  loses  on  the  recount  of  the  ballot,  his  defeat 
will  only  increase  his  popularity  and  power.  Thus  says  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  : 

"  An  agitator  who  can  pose  as  a  martyr  to  a  cause  is  always 
dangerous.  Mr.  Hearst  as  Mayor  of  New  York  would  have  soon 
demonstrated  how  powerless  he  was  to  put  any  of  his  theories  into 
practise  and  to  carry  out  any  of  his  promises,  but  Mr.  Hearst  out 
of  office,  with  the  belief  current  that  he  was  counted  out,  defrauded 
of  his  rights,  may  continue  to  be  a  factor  in  the  political  situation." 


LEST  WE  FORGET  I" 

This  cartoon  was  displayed  in  huge  posters  on  fences  and  dead  walls  all  over 
New  York  City  and  circulated  by  thousands  in  //le  Daily  News,  the  Taninumy 
organ.  The  Tammany  managers  tried  to  send  out  300,000  copies  of  it  on  postal 
cards  to  voters,  but  they  were  barred  from  the  mails  as  scurrilous  matter.  Many 
think  that  this  cartoon  caused  a  revulsion  of  feeling  against  Tammany,  and 
helped  Hearst  more  than  it  hurt  him. 

criminals  that  feared  his  prosecution,  were  those  who  were  so  sit- 
uated that  they  could  hardly  do  otherwise  than  to  oppose  him. 
Tammany  and  its  organ.  The  Daily  News,  and  the  Municipal 
Ownership  party  and  the  Hearst  publications  were  the  only  forces 
that  openly  fought  him. 

Hut  the  press  have  failed  to  give  a  clear  and  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  tremendous  showing  of  strength  made  by  Mr. 
Hearst  at  the  polls.     Mr.  Hearst  came  to  New  York  ten  years  ago. 


KILLING    OUR    MISSIONARIES    IN   CHINA. 

'  I  "HE  various  cable  despatches  which  confirm  the  news,  with 
-•■  all  the  harrowing  details,  of  the  massacre  on  November  i 
of  five  of  the  seven  persons  comprising  the  little  band  of  Presby- 
terian missionaries  at  Lien-chow  leave  the  American  press  in  doubt 
as  to  the  cause  or  motive  that  inspired  the  Chinese  mob  which  per- 
petrated this  new  outrage  against  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
According  to  one  version,  the  trouble  began  with  the  refusal  of 
Dr.  Eward  Charles  Machle,  the  leader  of  the  missionaries,  to  allow 
the  natives,  during  a  festival,  to  fire  a  cannon  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mission  hospital ;  others  say  it  was  started  by  his  peremptory  de- 
mand for  the  removal  of  a  noisy  theater  which  was  opened  near 
the  hospital.  A  less  authentic  report  declares  that  the  tragedy 
was  precipitated  by  the  bold  and  indiscreet  action  of  Mrs.  Machle, 
who  seized  and  declined  to  return  to  the  owners  an  idol  which  the 
Chinese  had  intended  to  carry  in  a  religious  procession;  while  still 
other  despatches  say  that  the  murderous  assault  was  entirely  the 
result  of  the  anti-foreign  sentiment  which  has  recently  become  so 
pronounced  in  China  against  Americans. 

This  last  view  seems  to  be  held  by  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  secre- 
tary of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in  New  York 
who,  in  issuing  the  official  statement  of  the  unfortunate  affair, 
says : 

"  It  should  be  added,  however,  as  a  possible  influence,  that  the 
growing  consciousness  of  unity  and  power  which  have  resulted 
from  the  operation  upon  China  of  the  forces  of  the  modem  world, 
and  which  has  been  greatly  augmented  by  the  results  of  the  Rus- 
sia Japan  war,  has  led  to  a  feeling  of  irritation  against  the  United 
States  because  of  the  exclusion  laws  of  this  country.  Nearly  all 
the  Chinese  in  the  United  States  have  come  from  the  province 
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of  Kwang-tung,  in  which  Lien-chow  is  situated,  and  reports  of 
their  treatment  here  have  greatly  exasperated  many  of  the  people, 
such  as  the  expression  which  this  feeling  took  in  the  recent  boy- 
cott of  American  goods.  The  letters  of  the  missionaries,  however, 
had  not  indicated  any  interference  with  tlieir  work,  or  any  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  people  to  molest  them.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  appears  probable  that  the  attack  was  made  by  some 
among  that  teeming  population  who  did  not  personally  know  of  the 
character  and  work  of  the  missionaries." 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  provocation,  tlie  fury  of  the 
mob  when  once  aroused  was  frightful  and  destructive.  They 
burned  or  tore  down  the  churches,  hospitals,  and  all  other  build- 
ings belonging  to  the  mission,  while  they  mutilated  and  threw  into 
the  river  the  bodies  of  their  murdered  vic- 
tims, one  of  whom  was  a  little  girl.  Never 
until  this  month  had  the  missionaries  been 
harmed  or  threatened  during  all  the  twenty 
years  they  have  been  established  at  Lien- 
chow.  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  "  Boxer  " 
uprising,  in  190c,  they  were  unmolested;  so, 
as  the  New  York  Times  remarks,  "  the  mas- 
sacre was  apparently  a  bolt  out  of  the 
blue." 

The  press,  as  a  rule,  do  not  believe  that 
this  bloody  affair  will  become  "an  interna- 
tional incident."  Thus  the  Portland  Ore- 
gonian  looks  upon  it  as  resulting  from  "  a 
passing  misunderstanding  between  friends 
that  could  not  lead  to  bloodshed."  The 
Newark  N^ews  believes  that  it  is  only  "  one 
of  those  sporadic  eruptions  likely  to  occur 
at  any  time  among  such  a  people  as  the 
Chinese,  intensely  credulous  under  the  im- 
pulse of  long  ingrained  superstitions."  So 
The  AVwj  cautions  the  United  States  against 
hasty  action,  and  after  predicting  that  ample 
reparation  will  be  made,  it  proceeds  to 
say  : 

"To  speak  the  truth,  some  of  the  Ameri- 
can outrages  on  innocent  and  law-abiding 
Chinese  in  the  Far  West  have  been  fully  as 
atrocious  and  horrible,  and  much  less  ex- 
cusable under  environment  of  special  condi- 
tions. Our  own  barbarians  can  learn  nothing 
from  the  Celestials  in  fiendish  exhibitions  of 
homicidal  passion  regardless  of  age  and  sex 
in  the  exercise  of  racial  hate.  A  slight  pre- 
text gives  the  demon  full  incarnation.  .  .  .  We  can  not  venture 
to  criticize  Chinamen  too  mercilessly  till  we  have  revised  our  own 
attitude.  The  monstrous  reproach  which  we  may  bring  home  to 
ourselves  is  that  our  own  treatment  of  the  Chinese  edges  the  peril 
to  the  lives  of  our  fellow  countrymen  and  countrywomen  who 
show  so  much  daring  and  fortitude,  as  missionary  workers  and 
philanthropists." 

Many  papers,  moreover,  drawing  their  conclusions  from  certain 
press  reports,  charge  the  unfortunate  missionaries  with  "bringing 
down  upon  their  own  heads  the  tragedy  which  befel  them."  Thus 
the  Hartford  Times,  referring  to  the  actions  of  Dr.  Machle  and 
his  wife,  as  mentioned  above,  declares  that  "  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Missions  can  hardly  complain,  if  it  is  held  accountable 
for  having  sent  out  incompetent  persons  among  its  representatives 
to  China."  In  the  same  vein  speaks  the  Kansas  C\\.y  Journal, 
which  says  that  the  missionaries  who  forget  "  obligations  of  hos- 
pitality" can  not  expect  to  escape  "the  penalty  which  would 
quickly  follow  similar  lapses  in  our  own  country,"  while  the  Brook- 
lyn Eagle  remarks : 

"It  is  time  that  our  Government  instructed  our  missionaries  to 
follow  more  conservative  lines  of  conduct.  Several  times  they 
have  embroiled  us  in  difficulties,  and  even  in  war,  and  now  the 


trouble  has  been  renewed  with  such  effect  that  several  of  them 
have  paid  with  their  lives  for  meddling  in  matters  that  were  not 
their  business." 
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PRINCE   LOUIS   OF  BATTENBERG. 

The  Irish  World  declares  that  it  is  an  outrage 
for  the  city  to  appropriate  money  for  his  entertain- 
ment. The  visit  of  his  squadron  to  New  York 
was  delayed  till  after  election  to  keep  his  recep*- 
tion  from  becoming  a  campaign  issue. 


RESENTMENT    OVER    THE    PRINCE    OF 
BATTENBERG'S    VISIT. 

'  I  ^HE  arrival  of  a  British  squadron  of  six  cruisers  under  the 
-*-  command  of  Admiral  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg  in  Ameri- 
can waters  is,  as  a  rule,  looked  upon  by  the  press  simply  as  an  oc- 
casion for  felicitations  or  humorous  allusions.  The  elaborate  en- 
tertainment given  to  the  Prince  and  his  officers  is  considered  only 
as  a  proper  manifestation  of  the  friendly  relations  between  two 

nations  now  for  a  long  time  at  peace,  and  as 
a  mark  of  respect  and  pledge  of  good  fellow- 
ship for  men  of  our  same  blood  and  of  an 
honorable  profession.  The  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch  says  that  if  war-vessels  "  go  around 
the  world  carrying  good-will  they  are  far 
better  employed  than  when  they  are  doing 
their  normal  work  of  destruction  "  ;  while  the 
New  York  Times,  on  seeing  the  flagship 
Drake  on  the  Hudson  covering  the  city  with 
its  heavy  and  ugly  looking  guns,  remarks 
that "  she  is  also  fitted  with  the  best  dancing 
floor  in  the  navy." 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  raillery  and  ex- 
pressions of  friendship,  a  discordant  note  is 
occasionally  sounded.  Irish-Americans  and 
some  other  earnest  and  suspicious  patriots, 
believing  that  the  visit  of  the  squadron  is  not 
a  mere  social  courtesy,  but  a  step  in  a  plan 
for  an  alliance  between  England  and  the 
United  States,  take  umbrage,  exception,  and 
alarm  over  the  cordial  reception.  The  New 
York  American  vehemently  protests  against 
the  use  of  municipal  or  government  lunds 
for  such  a  purpose.  The  Anti-Anglo  League 
in  New  York  met  at  Cooper  Union  and  re- 
solved "  to  resist  to  the  death  any  and  every 
attempt  to  involve  this  country  in  any  alli- 
ance or  understanding  with  England."  The 
Irish  Ji'orld  {Ntw  York)  declares  that  it  is 
an  outrage  for  the  city  to  appropriate  money 
for  entertaining  the  princely  visitor  and  his 
officers  and  men,  as  "  in  this  way  thousands 
who  strongly  object  to  pro-British  demonstration  so  acceptable  to 
Anglomaniacs  will  be  made  to  participate  indirectly  in  it  by  helping 
to  pay  its  cost."  And  The  Gaelic  American  (New  York)  indig- 
nantly remarks : 

"The  only  object  of  the  visit  is  to  make  it  appear  that  this  coun- 
try and  Great  Britain  are  allied  against  Europe  to  bulldoze  and 
insult  those  nations  that  refuse  to  submit  to  her  insolent  dictation, 
and  that  being  so.  President  Roosevelt  owes  it  to  himself  and  to 
the  country  to  make  it  clear  to  all  concerned  that  he  is  no  party  to 
any  such  policy.  The  bowing  and  scraping  and  flunkeyism  that 
has  already  been  exhibited  at  Annapolis  and  Washington  was  un- 
dignified, but  we  think  it  will  not  be  repeated  here  except  by  those 
degenerate  Americans  who,  while  flaunting  their  wealth  before  the 
visitors,  despise  the  institutions  that  made  its  acquisition  possible." 

But  the  Augusta  Chronicle  approves  of  all  that  has  been  done  to 
make  the  visit  of  the  Prince  pleasant  and  memorable.  "It  does 
no  harm,"  says  The  Chronicle,  "to  let  the  representatives  of  any 
power  see  for  themselves  what  our  country  has  become."  The 
Chicago  Inter  Ocean  declares  that  the  coming  of  the  fleet  simply 
meant  fliat  the  two  countries  "  were  on  friendly  terms  and  likely  to 
remain  so."     And  the  Pittsburg  Gazette  remarks: 

"Twisting   the   lion's   tail,  which    used    to   be  such  a   popular 
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pastime  in  this  country*,  especially  with  orators  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
and  similar  occasions,  has  gone  pretty  well  out  of  fashion.  There 
has  been  a  practically  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  no  two 
nations  in  the  world  should  stand  in  closer  relations  than  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  not  only  on  account  of  ties  of 
blood,  language,  and  systems  of  jurisprudence,  but  because  of  mu- 
tual interests.  The  action  of  the  New  York  freaks  will  be  entirely 
devoid  of  national  signiticance." 


JEWISH    MASSACRES   WITH    OFFICIAL 
APPROVAL. 

THE  friends  of  the  Russian  autocracy  who  are  displaying  their 
loyalty  by  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  Jews  are  proving  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a  number  of  our  newspapers  that  almost  any  kind  of 
despotism  is  better  than  liberty — for  them.  These  ma.ssacres  "  re- 
open the  question  whether  the  people  of  Russia  can  properly  ap- 
preciate liberal  rule  and  are  capable  of  anything  like  self-govern- 
ment," remarks  the  Nashville  Banner ;  and  the  Boston  Herald 
agrees  that  they  show  "how  entirely  unfitted  the  Russian  people 
are  for  absolute  democratic  control."  Tiie  despatches  name  20 
towns  where  the  Jewish  quarters  have  been  given  over  to  murder 
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THE   RUSSIAN   IDEA  OF  FREEDOM. 

— Maybell  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

and  pillage,  and  tell  of  30  more.  A  correspondent  of  the  Paris 
y? «/■<?/■(?  says  that  25,000  Jews  have  been  killed,  and  a  correspon- 
dent of  the  London  Standard  Tp\iis  the  number  at  15,000  killed  and 
100,000  wounded.  The  most  horrible  atrocities  are  said  to  have 
marked  the  slaughter. 

rremicr  Witte  says  in  a  cablegram  to  Jacob  H.  Schiff  that  "  the 
Government  is  horrified  at  these  outrages,"  and  a  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Sun  reports  that  liis  first  act  as  Premier  "  was  to 
dismiss  the  Governors  of  eleven  provinces  where  the  anti-Semite 
outrages  have  been  the  worst" — a  plirase  that  gives  an  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  troubles.  It  is  admitted  in  an  official  note  issued  at 
St.  Petersburg,  however,  that  the  local  officials  may  have  had  a 
hand  in  this  dreadful  work.     It  says : 

"  The  tragic  and  deplorable  events  of  last  week  in  several  places 
in  the  Empire  can  be  considered  as  tlic  spontaneous  reaction  of 
the  conservative  clement  of  the  poimlation  against  the  perhaps  ex- 
aggerated demonstrations  of  the  radical  element. 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  in  certain  cases 
this  reaction  was  encouraged  by  the  local  administrative  officials. 
The  present  Government  is  far  from  ignoring  or  concealing  this 
fact.     Were  it  to  do  so  it  would  be  going  in  the  old  way,  while  pro- 


fessing its  firm  determination  to  follow  the  road  of  progress. 
Among  administrative  officials  there  are  enemies  of  the  new  sys- 
tem who  are  opposing  by  every  means  in  their  power  the  realiza- 
tion of  reforms." 

Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  predicts  that  100,000  lives  must  fall  before  or- 
der is  restored,  and  possibly  2,000,000.     He  is  quoted  as  saying  : 

"  The  coolest  man  in  Russia  is  the  Emperor.  God  grant  that  he 
may  keep  his  seat,  that  the  Liberals  may  gather  about  him,  and 
that  they  may  resist  the  forces  of  dissolution  !  His  authority  is 
shaken,  passions  are  loose,  and  things  are  likely  to  be  worse. 
There  may  be  fearful  slaughterings.  As  an  optimist,  I  think  a 
hundred  thousand  lives  may  fall.  If  I  were  pessimistic  I  would 
say  two  millions.     The  situation  is  something  like  this: 

"The  police,  gendarmes,  and  Cossacks  have  been  suppressing 
a  revolution  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor.  Suddenly,  they  say,  the 
Emperor  goes  over  to  the  Liberal  side,  and  he  thinks  more  of 
those  who  want  to  vote  and  who  are  doing  everj'thing  in  the  way 
of  meeting  and  agitation  which  the  police  were  taught  to  believe 
was  unlawful  than  he  does  of  them.  The  police  and  gendarmes 
say  : 

" '  Oh  !  Very  well  !  If  the  Emperor's  new  friends  act  like  this, 
it  is  no  concern  of  ours.' 

"And  when  the  police  are  indifferent  the  hooligans  break  loose 
and  Toryism  in  society  also  breaks  loose.  That  mass  of  ignorant 
conservatism  which  thinks  only  of  killing — the  Black  Hundred  in 
Moscow — are  Conservatives  who  are  offended  by  the  Liberals  get- 
ting the  upper  hand.  All  through  the  Russian  Empire  authority 
as  represented  by  the  police,  Cossacks  and  gendarmes  is  shaken, 
as  I  have  said,  and  the  forces  that  tend  to  tear  society  apart  are  at 
work." 

The  Engineers'  Union  of  St.  Petersburg  accuses  the  Govern- 
ment of  instigating  these  massacres  to  accomplish  a  counterrevo- 
lution. It  says  in  a  resolution  adopted  at  its  meeting  on  Novem- 
ber 4 : 

"  The  long  and  obstinate  struggle  of  the  nation  with  the  autoc- 
racy has  compelled  the  Government  to  make  concessions,  but  the 
Government  is  seeking  to  resume  the  open  conflict  with  the  nation 
by  organizing  the  dark  elements,  and,  having  armed  them  out  of 
the  nation's  money,  to  incite  them  against  the  progressive  ele- 
ments of  society,  against  the  intelligents,  against  the  students, 
workmen,  and  Jews,  and  so  to  accomplish  a  counterrevolution.  .  . 

"At  the  very  moment  wlien  the  revolutionary  movement  has 
driven  the  autocracy  to  surrender,  when  the  nation  and  country  are 
on  the  eve  of  effective  liberation,  we  are  witnessing  a  series  of 
massacres  of  Jews  carried  out  by  the  rabble,  thanks  to  the  crimi- 
nal tolerance  of  the  authorities.  We  see  in  these  tragic  misdeeds 
a  desire  to  abuse  the  ignorance  and  blindness  of  the  people  for  the 
purpose  of  the  deliberate  organization  of  a  counterrevolution,  in 
the  hope  of  saving  the  remnants  of  the  old  rt'ffiiiie. 

"  It  is  resolved,  therefore,  that  troops  acting  not  in  defense  of 
the  citizens  but  against  them,  be  removed,  and  that  the  safeguard- 
ing of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  be  intrusted  to  a  national  mili- 
tia." 

Intervention  by  the  Powers  to  restore  order  is  suggested  by  the 
Baltimore  American  and  the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union  but  there 
is  little,  if  any,  indication  that  the  Powers  are  considering  such  a 
move.  The  Administration  at  Washington  has  assured  a  delega- 
tion of  American  Jews  who  requested  interference  that  our  Gov- 
ernment is  keenly  sympathetic,  but  that  it  is  powerless  in  the  pres- 
ent situation. 

The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  believes  that  "we  need  not  on 
account  of  these  excesses  despair  of  the  future  of  Russia."  It 
says : 

"  They  mean  that  the  country  can  not  go  at  once  from  despotism 
to  orderly  liberty,  but  that  was  already  known.  If  the  lawlessness 
ends  speedily,  the  task  of  consolidating  liberty  may  be  taken  up 
and  prosecuted,  but  not  to  immediate  success.  If  disorders  run 
into  universal  terror  and  anarchy,  all  that  has  apparently  been 
gained  may  be  lost.  In  any  event,  the  work  of  regeneration  will 
require  time,  patience,  and  education  in  those  tilings  that  are  nec- 
es.sary  to  the  success  of  national  freedom,  of  whicli  respect  for 
law,  made  by  the  consent  of  the  governed,  is  an  absolutely  necesv 
sary  condition." 
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THE   POWER   BEHIND   THE   THRONE. 

— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribitne. 


BANISHEU  ! 

—May  in  the  Detroit  Journal. 


arise! 
— Warren  in  the  Boston  Herald. 


To  call  a  man  a  "czar  "  seems  likely  to  mean  hereafter  just  about  the  reverse  of 
what  it  used  to. 

The  trouble  appears  to  be  that  the  real  fighters  among  the  Russians  are  not  in 
the  army.—  I'he  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Doubtless  General  Trepoff  is  wishing  he  had  a  few  regiments  of  fighting  Japs 
at  his  beck  and  caXi.—  The  Denver  Republican. 

The  Russian  revolutionists  seem  to  prefer  a  republic 
with  Nicholas  in  some  such  office  as  vice-president.—  The 
Detroit  Journal, 

Before  trying  to  set  up  a  republic  it  might  be  well 
for  Russia  to  put  in  a  few  years  setting  up  little  red 
school-houses.— 7"//^  Chicago  News. 


The  Russian  revolutionists  are  exhibiting  no  more 
sense  now  than  we  might  e.xpect  a  lot  of  college  hazers 
to  show.— 77;^;  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  Czar,  howl  wonder  where 
you  are.  Hope  you're  locked  up  good  and  tight,  in  your 
bomb-proof  for  the  night.—  The  Los  Angeles  Express. 

It  is  going  to  make  a  severe  draft  on  Russia's  supply 
of  free  speech  when  the  Finns  and  Poles  start  in  to  un- 
load their  thoughts  that  have  been  suppressed  for  years. 
—  The  Washington  Post. 

Reformers  are  convinced  that  anarchy  is  only  a 
passing  phase  in  Russia,  but  the  grand  dukes  are  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  taking  a  distressingly  longtime  in 
passing  a  given  point.— JVi^  Chicago  News. 

The  Russian  students  are  doing  very  well  in  their 
contests  with  the  Cossacks,  but  if  they  want  real  fighting 
let  them  come  over  here  and  get  in  an  American  college 
class  rush.— 7"/^!^  Denver  Republican. 

Probably  the  Czar  wanted  the  cabinet  fashioned  af- 
ter the  American  cabinet  in  order  to  get  a  secretary  of 
the  treasury  who  can  argue  a  treasury  deficit  into  an  in- 
dication of  prosperity.—  The  Houston  Post. 

The  actors  in  Russia  have  gone  on  a  strike.    A  good 
many  of  them  in  this  country  could  make  a  greater  hit  that  way  than  by  remain- 
ing on  the  stage.—  The  Washington  Post. 

Constantine  Petrovitch  Pobiedonostseff,  procurator -general  of 
Russia,  has  laid  down  the  burdens  of  official  life.  The  heaviness  of  tliese  bur- 
dens can  be  understood  when  it  is  reflected  that  he  had  to  sign  his  name  fre- 
quently.—7"/^^  Kansas  City  Journal. 


Shutting  off  the  sale  of  vodka  might  do  much  to  clarify  the  Russian  situa- 
tion.—  The  Chicago  News. 

Let  us  hope  that  Russian  students  will  not  construe  liberty  as  license  and  go 
to  playing  football.— F/i^  Chicago  News. 

We  can  see  now  why  the  Czar  was  not  anxious  for  peace.    Evidently  he  feared 
it  would  be  worse  than  ■^z.x.—  The  Chicago  News. 

The  Czar  has  decided  to  grant  the  Russian  people 
everything  he  can  not  prevent  them  from  taking.— T^Air 
Washington  Post. 

Throwing  bombs  at  Russian  dignitaries  is  a  crime. 
Shooting  down  unarmed  laborers  is  restoring  order.— 
The  Atlanta  Constitution. 

As  a  professional  peace  promoter  the  Czar  could 
never  get  a  recommendation  from  the  people  familiar 
with  the  brand  he  turns  out  at  home.-  7'/;<;  Chicago 
News. 

Russia  can  console  itself  with  the  reflection  that 
whatever  form  of  government  comes  out  of  the  turnstile 
it  can't  possibly  be  worse  than  the  kind  it  has  been 
having.— /"/j^  Chicago  News. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  Germany  to  deny  that  it  is 
plotting  with  Russia  to  partition  Austria.  Just  now 
Russia  has  all  it  can  do  to  keep  from  partitioning  it- 
self.— The  New  York  World. 

By  this  time  Count  Witteno  doubt  is  fully  convinced 
that  arranging  peace  with  Japan  is  a  simple  matter 
when  compared  with  doing  the  same  thing  at  home. — 
The  Indianapolis  News. 

J.  J.  Hill's  plan  to  build  a  railroad  from  Alaska 
to  St.  Petersburg  will  be  more  popular  when  he  finds  any 
considerable  number  of  persons  who  want  to  go  to  St. 
Petersburg.—  The  Washington  Post. 

When  Czar  Nick  heard  that  things  had  got  so  hot 
in  St.  Petersburg  that  George  W.  Perkins  had  left,  he 
promptly  capitulated.  He  thought  it  must  be  bad  in- 
deed if  it  scared  a  man  who  had  just  been  through  the  mill  of  the  New  York 
insurance  inquisition. —  The  Atlanta  Constitution. 

The  Russian  assembly  is  to  enjoy  free  speech,  something  that  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  American  House  of  Representatives  know  nothing  about 
when  the  House  is  in  session.—  The  Houston  Post. 


THE  new  autocrat. 

—Davenport  in  the  Omaha  News. 
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IS  it  safe  to  come  out  yet? 
— Shiras  in  the  Pittsburg  Chronicle  Telegraph. 


looking    the   gift-horse    in    THE   MOUTH. 

—Shiras  in  the  Pittsburg  Chronicle  Telegraph. 


"l    WANT   SOME    MORE.'' 

-Jamieson  in  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch. 


CZARISM    IN   QUIP  AND  CARTOON. 
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THE  UPRISINGS  ARE  NOT  ALL  CONFINED  TO  RUSSIA. 

—Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 


7  is  called 
the  "St.  Barthol- 
omew day  of-the 
bosses.  "  The 
slaughter  was  so 
frightful  that  the 
New  York  /-'tv- 
ningPostA&c\2L.xit?, 
the  day  to  be  "  the 
most  memorable 
in  American  his- 
tory." Elections 
were  held  in  only 
a  few  States  and 
municipalities, 
but  wherever  the 
people  had  a 
chance  they  did  such  heroic  work  in  smashing  machines  and  root- 
ing out  corruption  and  professional  politicians  that  the  New  York 
Evening  Af ail  heWew&s  that  they  have  "put  the  yellow-dog  system 
of  politics  out  of  existence."  And,  indeed, 
this  statement  has  some  color  of  truth,  for 
the  accounts  of  the  killed,  wounded,  and 
surviving,  and  the  comment  of  the  press 
thereupon  seem  not  only  to  justify  the  con- 
clusion reached  by  The  Afail,  but  also  to  in- 
dicate that  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
parties  are  in  danger  of  disruption,  and  the 
country  may  soon  witness  an  entirely  new 
political  alinement.  Partizanship  apparent- 
ly had  but  little  to  do  with  the  destruction 
or  e.scape  of  bosses  on  November  7.  Good, 
bad,  and  indifferent  victims  were  caught  in 
the  universal  ruin.  Senator  Penrose,  the 
leader  of  the  Kepublican  organization  in 
Pennsylvania,  has  been  shorn  of  most  of  his 
strength  through  tiie  loss  of  the  State  Treas- 
ury. Durham  was  overwhelmed  by  the  city 
party  in  Philadelphia.  Senator  Foraker  suf- 
fered a  .severe  setback  by  the  defeat  of  Gov- 
ernor Herrick  in  Ohio.  Cox,  of  Cincinnati, 
was  put  .so  completely  out  of  business  that 
he  has  abdicated  his  leadership  for  good 
through  the  failure  of  his  scheme  to  disfranchise  the  negroes  of 
Maryland,  sits  tottering  on  his  throne,  and,  if  he  keeps  his  promise, 
will  soon  retire  from  politics.     Cassidy,  McCarren,  and  Murphy, 

Tammany  heads 
of  the  boroughs 
of  New  York, 
have  been  rend- 
ered almost  pow- 
erless. Dickin- 
son in  Jersey  City 
and  L e n  t z  in 
Newark  have 
gone  down  before 
the  reform  that 
was  inaugurated 
b  y  th  e  young 
Colby.  Senator 
Smoot,  of  Utah, 
altho  backed  by 
his     great     Mor- 

ON   A   LEE  SHORE.  "^O"  following, 

-  Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News.  has  lost  what  COn- 


SLAUGHTER   OF    BOSSES, 

OVEMBER  trol  he  had  of 
Salt  Lake  City. 
The  prestige  of 
Senator  Lodge 
has  been  dam- 
aged in  Massa- 
chusetts, while  a 
hitherto  unknown 
lawyer,  J.  B. 
Moran  by  name, 
running  indepen- 
dently, has  wrest- 
ed the  district  at- 
torneyship  of 
Boston  out  of  the 
hands  of  a  can- 
didate supported 
by  the  Democrats 
and  Republicans. 


tMa^  ■.».— ^» 


CAN  IT  BE  THAT  OUR  AMERICAN  CZARS  ARE  ALSO 


IN  DANGER 


?  " 


— Leipziger  in  the  Detroit  News. 


"ain't 


VOTED 


it     awful!       they've 

against   LINCOLN  !" 

—Campbell  in  the  Philadelphia  North 
American. 


The  only  conspicuous  survivors  of  the  revolt 
of  the  people  are  Mayor  Schmitz  of  San  Francisco,  who  was 
saved  by  a  tremendous  union-labor  vote,  and  Tom  L.  Johnson  of 

Cleveland,  whom,  however,  the  local  papers 
seem  to  look  upon  as  a  good  boss,  guiltless 
even  of  taking  "  honest "  graft. 

What  was  the  cause  of  this  political  up- 
heaval, which,  in  several  instances,  over- 
whelmed the  innocent  along  with  the  wicked  ? 
It  was  the  independent  voter,  and  of  him  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  says : 

"  The  independent  voter  is  a  comparatively 
recent  comer.  Whether  he  is  the  result  of 
the  independent  newspaper,  or  came  with  it, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  two  have  worked 
together  and  gained  strength  from  each  oth- 
er's support.  It  is  not  reaching  back  into  the 
distant  past  to  recall  the  time  when  the  inde- 
pendent voter  and  the  independent  newspa- 
per were  both  looked  upon  with  disfavor. 
The  original  '  mugwump  '  was  ridiculed  and 
despised  by  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic politicians.  He  was  not  formidable 
enough  to  be  regarded  with  concern  by 
either." 


Senator    Gorman, 


The  advent  and  universal  activity  of  the  in- 
dependent voter  is  attributed  by  The  Journal  of  Comtnerce  to 
"  the  prevalence  of  graft  not  only  in  the  public  service,  but  in  the 
conduct  of  institutions  of  trust  and  of  many  business  operations." 
The  moral  sense  of  the  people  aroused  by  these  dishonest  prac- 
tises was,  accord- 
ing to  the  Kansas 
City  Star.,  first 
given  direction 
and  concrete 
form  by  Gov- 
ernor Folk,  of 
Missouri.  Its  vi- 
tality was  added 
to,  as  remarked 
by  editorials  of 
the  Springfield 
Kf publican.,  by 
the  prosecution 
of  the  post-office 
rascals,  and  later 
on  of  Senator 
Burton  of  Kan- 
sas, and  Senator 


awake  at  last! 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News, 
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JOHN    M.   PATTISON    (DEM.), 

Elected  Governor  of  Ohio  by  about  40,000 
plurality.  Last  fall  the  State  went  Republi- 
can by  a  255,000  margin. 

him  is  generally  conceded  the  credit 
and  glory  of  teaching  the  people 
how  to  fight  bosses  and  upset  ma- 
chines that  thrive  on  graft  and  cor- 
ruption. Hence  his  continuance  in 
office  as  District  Attorney  of  New 
York  in  defiance  of  all  political  or- 
ganizations is  looked  upon  as  the 
most  remarkable  and  important  vic- 
tory of  the  elections.  Says  the  Bos- 
ton Transcript : 

"  The  cynical  observer  who  sees 
in  Mr.  Jerome's  election  the  mere 
personal  triumph  of  an  honest  offi- 
cial and  an  incomparable  campaign- 
er, who  knows  how  to  catch  public 
fancy,  is  sadly  and  ignorantly  mis- 
taken. It  is  true,  only  a  Jerome 
could  have  won  this  fight ;  but,  let 
it  be  remembered,  from  the  first  to 


Mitchell  and  the  land 
thieves  of  Oregon,  the 
uprising  of  the  citizens 
of  Philadelphia  against 
the  men  who  had  so  long 
robbed  their  city,  and 
finally  by  the  revelations 
of  frauds  on  a  stupen- 
dous scale  in  the  man- 
agement of  large  insur- 
ance companies.  But 
all  these  incidents,  how- 
ever, were  just  so  many 
instances  of  fighting  in- 
dividual cases  of  crime. 
The  system  that  made 
the  crime  possible  re- 
mained unassailed. 
The  assault  upon  the 
root  of  the  whole  evil 
was  made  by  William 
Travers     Jerome.      To 


weakness  of  bosses,  the 
press  are  asking  whether 
the  people  will  profit 
permanently  by  the  les- 
son taugh  t  them ,  and  use 
their  new-found  power 
in  a  safe,  sane, and  con- 
servative manner. 


COLLEGE 

PRANKS    AND 

HOMICIDE. 

"  T  S  it  not  quite  pos- 
-*-  sible  for  college 
spirit,  even  at  its  sweet- 
est and  best,  to  find  ade- 
quate expression  in 
some  way  short  of  homi- 
cide.'*" This  question, 
asked  by  the  Washing- 
ton Times,  is  inspired  by 


Copyrighted  by  M.  E,  Berner,  New  York. 

A  NEW   PICTURE  OF  MR.   JEROME. 

His  reelection  as  District-Attorney  of  New  York  in  defiance 
of  all  political  organizations  is  looked  upon  as  the  most 
remarkable  and  important  victory  of  the  elections. 
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EUGENE  E.  SCHMITZ, 

Union-labor  Mayor  of  San  Francisco. 


the  last,  he  sought  to 
make  a  principle  take 
hold  upon  the  mind  of 
his  hearers.  He  did  not 
merely  incarnate  a  pro- 
test against  concrete 
wrongs.  His  was  not  a 
campaign  against '  red 
light  districts  '  and  par- 
ticular graft.  He  stood 
as  the  spokesman  of 
fundamental  liberty,  the 
liberty  of  a  people  to 
say  by  wliom  and  how 
they  shall  be  .served. 
.  .  .  And  the  people 
have  heard,  understood, 
and  acted." 

And  now  after  Gov- 
ernor Folk  has  pointed 
out  the  way  to  get  rid  of 
boodlers,  and  Mr.  Je- 
rome    has     shown    the 


no  fatalities  occurred 
because  the  schedule  of 
trains  is  well  known  to 
the  students.  But  on 
the  29th  an  extra  train 
was  run  several  hours 
earlier,  which  it  is  be- 
lieved caused  Pierson's 
death. 

The     initiation,    says 

the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Deinocrat, "  seems  to 
have  been  taken  from 
dime  novels  and  the 
rankest  blood-and-thun- 
der  melodrama,"  and 
the  Kansas  City  Jour- 
nal remarks  that  "  it  is 
almost  inconceivable 
that  boys  who  are  sent 
from  respectable  homes 


WILLIAM    H.    HERRY, 

Democratic  and  Prohibition  candidate  for 
treasurer  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  elected 
with  100,000  votes  to  spare  in  a  State  which 
last  year  gave  President  Roosevelt  over  500,- 
000  plurality. 

the  death  of  a  student  at  Kenyon 
College,  Ohio,  whose  body  was 
found  near  a  railroad  track  terribly 
mangled  by  a  train.  A  t  the  coroner's 
inquest  at  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  it 
was  shown  that  on  the  night  of  Oc- 
tober 29  the  student,  Stuart  Plerson, 
was  chloroformed  and  that  he  then 
was  tied  across  the  tracks,  as  part 
of  his  initiation  into  a  college  fra- 
ternity. Three  days  later  a  blood- 
stained rope  and  a  wad  of  cotton, 
also  saturated  with  blood,  were  found 
near  the  spot  where  the  student  was 
killed.  The  prosecutor  has  proof 
that  other  students  had  frequently 
been  treated  in   the  same  way,  but 


GEORGE   B.    COX, 

Republican  •'  boss "  of  Cincinnati,  who  an- 
nounced his  retirement  to  private  life  wlien  he 
heard  the  returns. 
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can  become  so  criminally  brutal  or  idiotically  careless  "  ;  and  it  adds 
that  they  "  should  be  kept  in  restraint  because  of  mental  or  moral 
dericiency."  The  Denver  Republican  thinks  the  Kenyon  College 
case  illustrates  "  in  a  way  which  demands  consideration  the  loose 
manner  in  which  some  American  colleges  are  conducted,"  and  the 
Washington  Times  declares : 

"  The  better  feeling  in  college  fraternities  does  not  countenance 
the  methods  of  initiation  in  which  some  of  the  less  influential  of 
their  number  seem  to  delight.  The  fraternity  members  are  com- 
ing to  see  that  dignity  lends  a  solemnity  to  the  initiation  that  bru- 
tality can  not  supply.  Indeed,  it  is  only  in  scattered  localities  that 
this  thought  has  not  sunk  deep  in  the  college  mind. 

"Very  unhappily  the  college  conception  of  fun  is  still  different 
from  that  of  the  broader  world.  It  is  still  considered  amusing  to 
'lift'  nickel-in-the-slot  machines,  restaurant  silverware,  barbers' 
poles,  policemen's  clubs,  and  other  trophies 

"  There  is  a  lingering  hope  that  these  ideas  will  pass — with  time 
and  larger  horizons.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  throw  chunks  of  worldly 
cynicism  at  such  outbreaks  of  youthful  spirits.  But  we  do  insist 
the  victim  of  the  joke  should  be  permitted  to  survive." 


THE   FATAL  FIST   FIGHT  AT  ANNAPOLIS. 

A  FEW  months  ago,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Bonaparte,  on  in- 
vestigating the  death  of  a  sailor  who  died  during  a  "  friend- 
ly bout "  aboard  the  battle-ship  Kearsarge,  declared  that  no  one 
could  be  held  responsible,  since  there  was  nothing  "crooked" 
about  the  incident.  Some  papers  at  that  time  took  that  statement 
to  mean  that  the  Department  countenanced  the  practise  of  the 
"manly  art"  aboard  the  war-ships,  praised  the  Secretary  for  his 
stand,  and  declared  that  the  men  would  be  the  better  for  it.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  now  the  almost  universal  condemnation  of  the 
Annapolis  Naval  Academy  authorities  who  permittedthe  fist  fight 
on  Sunday  night,  November  5,  which  resulted  in  the  de.ath  of  Mid- 
shipman James  R.  Branch.  "  It  is  obvious  that  such  blame  as  is 
due  must  fall  heavily  upon  the  academy  authorities  who  have  per- 
mitted the  duello  code  to  exist,"  declares  the  Baltimore  Aewsj 
and  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  remarks  that  the  fact  "  that  by  some 
fault  in  the  system  it  was  possible  for  them  to  fight  like  toughs  in 
defiance  of  the  law  of  the  academy  demands  the  closest  investiga- 
tion." The  United  States,  we  are  told,  "can  not  afford  to  educate 
prize-fighters  for  the  uniform  of  naval  officers." 

The  investigation  made  by  the  authorities  of  the  academy  shows 
clearly  that  the  fight  between  Branch  and  Minor  Merriwether  was 
the  result  of  a  personal  feud.  The  occasion  was  a  report  of  mis- 
demeanor, in  making  which  Branch  was  in  line  with  his  duty  as 
cadet  officer  of  the  day.  The  affair  is  believed  to  have  been  dehb- 
erately  arranged  by  the  two  classes,  and  its  details  were  engineered 
by  the  class  officers.  While  there  is  no  legislation  which  directly 
prohibits  fighting  at  the  academy,  and  while  it  is  only  inferentially 
forbidden  by  the  regulations,  a  fist  duel,  we  are  told,  is  proposed 
whenever  any  midshipman  takes  offense  at  the  words  or  conduct 
of  another,  and  school  sentiment  compels  the  challenged  one  to 
fight  or  be  ostracized.  When  there  is  a  disparity  in  weight,  either 
party  is  allowed  to  select  a  classmate  to  champion  him.  Under 
this  "code  "  fights  have  been  regular  things,  altho  they  have  been 
managed  so  cleverly  as  to  be  kept  concealed  from  the  officials. 

There  are  indications  that  drastic  action  is  to  be  taken  in  con- 
nection with  this  affair.  The  regulations  provide  for  the  immedi- 
ate investigation  of  the  matter  by  a  court  of  inquiry,  which  may 
possibly  recommend  tiie  trial  by  court-martial  not  only  of  the  sur- 
vivor of  the  prize-fight,  but  of  the  timekeeper  and  the  referee. 
Among  navy  officers  the  affair  is  discussed  as  something  that 
would  put  tlie  academy  under  a  cloud  for  some  time  to  come.  Ad- 
miral Sands,  superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy,  has  reduced 
two  cadet  lieutenants  to  the  ranks  for  their  part  ni  the  affair,  and 
Secretary  Bonaparte  declares  it  his  purpose  to  investigate  the  mat- 
ter thoroughly  and  make  it  the  subject  of  a  report  to  Congress, 


with  the  aim  of  securing  legislation  to  do  away  with  the  custom  of 
settling  personal  enmities  and  disagreements  by  fighting. 

The  New  York  Times  thus  gives  its  views  of  the  Annapolis 
" code  of  honor :  " 

"The  existence  of  a  secret  system  for  the  adjudication  of  cadet 
quarrels  is  not  necessarily  to  be  condemned  because  of  that  killing, 
any  more  than  are  a  thousand  other  habits  of  business  and  pleas- 
ure that  are  occasionally  marked  by  fatalities.  The  abstractly  and 
philosophically  serious  phase  of  the  case  is  its  revelation  that  un- 
der the  official  discipline  of  the  Naval  Academy  there  has  for 
years  existed  another  discipline,  devised  and  enforced  by  thp  ca- 
dets and  to  some  indeterminate  extent  tolerated  by  the  academic 
authorities.  For  it  is  practically  certain  that  a  custom  which  leads 
by  inevitable  matter  of  course  to  prolonged  fist  fights  conducted 
with  all  the  formalities  characteristic  of  professional  pugilism, 
could  not  have  existed  without  the  repeated  observance  of  its 
physical  effects  by  the  men  who  have  the  cadets  under  such  rigor- 
ous and  unremitting  inspection  and  control.  The  coming  investi- 
gation, which  is  also  the  coming  trial,  can  not  be  considered  as 
directed  against  the  unfortunate  Merriwether,  the  boys  who  organ- 
ized and  watched  the  battle,  or  the  cadet  body,  but  as  dealing  with 
the  academy  as  a  whole  and  the  survival  there  of  a  modified  and 
mitigated  form  of  dueling.  .  .  .  It  seems  to  us  that  the  secret  code 
of  cadet  honor  is  an  anachronism  and  must  go,  but  there  must 
have  been  some  sort  of  an  argument,  if  only  a  poor  one,  for  its 
formation  and  long  continuance." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

If  Prince  Charles  becomes  king  of  Norway  he  will  be  known  as  Haakon  VII. 
Maybe  this  is  why  he  hesitates. —  The  Detroit  Ncti-s. 

Admir.\l  Train  might  have  avoided  all  trouble  if  he  had  claimed  that  he  mis- 
took that  Chinese  lady  for  a  deer. —  7 he  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

"The  South  applauds  the  President's  aims,"  asserts  the  Boston  Herald. 
Largely  true,  but  we  do  not  like  the  way  he  fails  to  pull  the  trigger.—  The  Hous- 
ton Post. 

Tom  Lawson  has  sued  a  Michigan  man  for  $300,000  for  libel.  Lawson  ap- 
parently looks  upon  any  attempt  at  libeling  as  an  infringement  on  his  rights. — 
The  Washing-ton  Post. 

When  any  Western  statesman  hints  about  the  rotten  state  of  the  finances  in 
Turkey  the  Sultan  doubtless  will  look  pained  and  ask  if  they  see  any  life  insur- 
ance companies. —  'J'he  Chicago  News. 

The  people  may  rest  comfortably  in  the  belief  that  there  will  be  no  necessity 
for  reuniting  the  North  and  the  South  again  for  several  years.— TVii?  Chicago 
Tribune. 
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THE   PRESinENT'S  THANKSGIVING  DINNER. 

Horace  Vose,  of  Westerly,  R.  I.,  who  has  supplied  the  Presidents  with  Thanks- 
giving turkeys  since  the  time  of  Grant,  and  the  bird  that  he  will  send  to  the 
White  House  this  year.    It  weighs  forty-one  pounds. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


"THE   APOSTLE,"   A    NEW    POLITICAL   PLAY 
IN    ST.    PETERSBURG. 

IN  "An  Enemy  of  the  People  "  Ibsen  depicted  the  struggles  and 
defeat  of  an  honest  and  independent  man,  an  idealist,  in  a  so- 
cial environment  hostile  to  disinterestedness 
and  truth.  Ibsen's  hero  is  driven  by  his  bit- 
ter experience  to  conclude  that  popular  sup- 
port is  given  only  to  demagogues,  and  that 
"  the  strongest  man  is  he  who  stands  alone." 
A  theme  somewhat  similar  is  treated  in  anew 
social  drama  by  the  Viennese  playwright, 
Hermann  Bahr,  which  has  just  been  produced 
with  great  success  in  St.  Petersburg,  where 
its  "political"  tendency  has  excited  much 
lively  discussion.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  play  is  among  those  listed  by  Mr. 
Paul  Nikolaivitch  Orleneff's  Russian  com- 
pany now  playing  in  New  York  city.  Rus- 
sian critics,  publicists,  and  editorial  writers 
find  much  in  the  play  that  bears  on  the  elec- 
toral campaign  they  have  just  entered  upon 
and  the  new  duties  which  the  Douma,  or 
National  Assembly,  imposes  upon  them. 
The  name  of  the  play  is  "  Der  Apostel,"  and 
it  is  a  picture  of  contemporary  parliamentary 
life  and  morals.  It  is  a  story  of  a  "  scandal " 
and  its  effects,  of  a  conflict  between  a  true 
unselfish  servant  of  the  people  and  scheming, 
corrupt  politicians,  as  well  as  shallow  repre- 
sentatives who  are  prone  to  suspect  evil  and 

jump  at  conclusions.     The  plot  is  thus  summarized  in  the  press 
reviews : 

The  "  apostle  "  is  a  prime  minister  who  has  won  that  title  from 
the  people  by  his  single-minded  devotion  to  national  interests,  by 
the  purity  and  nobility  of  his  public  life.  He  is  idealistic  to  the 
point  of  simplicity.  He  will  not  only  tolerate  no  evil  or  compro- 
mise; he  will  believe  no  evil  of  others.  He  has  faith  in  the  indi- 
vidual, faith  in  the  mass,  faith  in  his  opponents.  All  high  and 
great  causes  command  his  warm  support,  and  he  is  an  enthusias- 
tic, tireless,  absorbed  worker. 

But  his  political  opponents  are  not  as  sweetly  reasonable  and 
fair  as  he  innocently  imagines.  He  has  enemies,  and  one  disap- 
pointed job-hunter,  a  low,  crafty  spoilsman,  hates  him  intensely. 
He  is  accused  in  Parliament  of  forgetting  and  neglecting  practical, 
concrete  questions  while  dreaming  of  and  preaching  great,  ab- 
stract, academic  things.  His  high  position  is  slightly  undermined, 
but  he  is  unconscious  of  it  and  too  optimistic  to  trouble  himself 
about  personal  matters. 

At  last  an  important  issue  presents  itself,  and  a  potent  weapon  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  A  bill  for  the  cutting  and  con- 
struction of  an  important  canal  is  pending  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  two  companies  are  bidding  for  the  franchise — the 
National  Bank  and  an  American  corporation.  The  latter  had 
bribed  deputies  and  politicians,  had  lobbied  and  plotted  and 
worked  desperately  to  secure  the  privilege  on  terms  favorable  to 
itself.  The  Premier  favors  the  National  Bank,  honestly  believing 
its  offer  to  be  superior ;  the  opposition  favors  the  American  cor- 
ruptionists  and  grabbers. 

A  battle  royal  in  the  House  is  expected,  and  the  second  act 
gives  us  the  parliamentary  session.  It  is  an  exacting,  bewildering, 
sensational  sitting.  The  Opposition  has  packed  the  gallery  ;  some 
of  the  Premier's  followers,  having  failed  to  get  spoils  of  office,  are 
restive  and  hostile  to  him  ;  the  leader  of  the  "antis"  is  about  to 
make  a  furious  attack  on  the  Premier's  bill  and  general  policy. 

The  attack  is  launched.  Intense  interest  prevails.  Will  the 
Cabinet  suffer  defeat?  But  the  Premier  makes  a  powerful  and 
brilliant  reply,  meets  all  criticisms,  and  silences  the  Opposition. 

Triumph  is  apparently  assured.  But  just  before  the  vote  the 
Premier's  bitterest  enemy  rises  and  denounces  him  as  a  hypocrite 


HERMANN    BAHR. 


His  new  political  play,  "  The  Apostle,"  has 
recently  excited  much  discussion  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. It  will  be  played  at  the  Russian  theater 
in  New  York. 


and  bril)e-taker.  He  claims  to  have  crushing  evidence  in  his  pos- 
session in  support  of  the  startling  charge.  In  response  to  frantic 
cries  he  produces  his  evidence.  It  is  in  the  form  of  notes  signed 
by  the  Premier's  wife,  who  has  borrowed  heavily  from  the  National 
Bank.  He  has  known  nothing  of  these  transactions,  and  is  con- 
fused, overwhelmed.  All  turn  against  him  ;  disorder  and  rioting 
ensue,  and  the  mob  rushes  upon  him  and  subjects  him  to  assault, 
insult,  and  humiliation.  In  the  final  act  the  matter  is  explained.  The 
poor  wife,  ignorant  of  practical  affairs,  timid, 
unwilling  to  trouble  him,  had  lived  beyond 
their  modest  means.  She  needed  money  and 
was  induced,  under  misrepresentation  and 
fraud,  by  the  very  man  who  expo.sed  her,  to 
sign  notes  and  take  money  from  him,  not 
even  knowing  that  the  bank  furnished  it. 

He  realizes  that  he  is  not  without  blame  in 
the  premises,  having  neglected  his  family  and 
his  affairs,  and  having  left  the  young,  inex- 
perienced wife  without  guidance  and  aid.  Of 
course  he  forgives  her,  but  the  mischief  is 
done.  The  mob  will  not  believe  the  truth. 
The  leader  of  the  Opposition,  repentant  and 
ashamed  of  his  part  in  the  parliamentary  bat- 
tle, comes  to  him  with  a  proffer  of  sympathy 
and  friendship,  but  rehabilitation  is  impos- 
sible. 

He  decides  to  retire  from  power  and  poli- 
tics and  to  serve  the  ideals  dear  to  him  in 
some  other  way.  He  is  still  full  of  hope  in 
the  people,  in  democracy,  in  progress,  not- 
withstanding the  fickleness  and  credulity  and 
fury  of  the  mob.  Only  the  reformer  must 
arm  himself  with  patience  and  learn  to  be 
more  practical  and  more  prudent. 


The  critics  praise  the  play  on  its  dramatic 
side,  but  some  remark   that    such    a    senti- 
mental, dreamy  idealist  could  hardly  reach 
the  premiership  and  the  position  of  party  leader.     The  St.  Peters- 
burg public  audiences  find  the  drama  significant,  absorbing,  and 
vital. —  Translations  fnade  for  Tn¥.  Literary  Digest. 


GIBSON   AS   FRANKENSTEIN. 

A  LONDON  paper  suggests  the  possibility  of  a  subtle  resem- 
blance between  the  case  of  Mr.  Charles  Dana  Gibson,  as 
narrated  in  our  issue  of  November  4th,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Shel- 
ley's Frankenstein,  fleeing  from  that  which  he  him.self  had  created. 
"Is  it  possible,"  comes  the  insinuation,  "that  the  artist  has  be- 
come bored  with  the  Gibson  Girl  after  so  many  invariable  years?" 
The  writer  (in  the  London  Evening  Standard  and  St.  James''s 
Gazette)  goes  on  to  suggest  that,  sated  with  regular  beauty,  Mr. 
Gibson  "  turns  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  human  angularities  and 
imperfections  for  the  mere  sake  of  a  change."  The  announcement 
that  he  will  travel  to  "  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  color-painting 
in  Europe "  is  amended  by  the  English  writer  so  that  the  last 
phrase  reads  "to  get  the  Gibson  Girl  out  of  his  head."  It  is  ru- 
mored that  Mr.  Gibson's  ambition  turns  toward  portrait  painting. 
If  so,  we  read,  "he  must  crush  from  his  soul  the  remembrance  of 
other  days  and  other  lips."     The  writer  continues  : 

"  Will  he  succeed,  or  will  he  be  always  a  haunted  man,  whose 
attendant  spirit  will  brook  no  trespass  on  once  hallowed  ground? 
Only  time  can  show.  But  Mr.  Gibson  will  have  to  struggle  hard. 
Meanwhile  he  not  only  invented  a  type  of  beauty  for  the  English- 
speaking  peoples.  He  has  changed,  by  the  examples  of  his  art, 
the  dress,  the  coiffure,  the — the — the  corsets,  even  the  manners  of 
the  English  girl.  He  has  been  a  reformer,  or  a  reactionary.  The 
choice  of  terms  is  a  matter  of  personal  opinion." 

Of  the  deserted  Gibson  Girl  the  writer  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  No  one  could  escape  her  acquaintance ;  she  pervaded  the  air, 
she  set  the  fashions,  she  exercised  a  positive  influence  on  the  bear- 
ing and  adornment  of  our  own  living  womankind.    Even  those  who 
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have  conscientious  objections  to  the  Americanization  of  British 
art,  literature,  and  commerce  could  avoid  neither  the  knowledge 
nor  the  charm  of  Mr.  Gibson's  girl.  She  appeared  in  English 
musical  comedy  and  made  the  name  of  an  actress,  she  was  repro- 
duced in  English  journals,  she  figured  (for  Mr.  Gibson  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  school  just  as  surely  as  was  Rembrandt  or  Van  Dyck) 
in  all  sorts  of  advertisements.  And  she  was  perennially  lovely.  .  .  . 
She  was  as  the  high  gods  of  Olympus,  always  young  and  always 
beautiful,  good  to  look  upon,  but— the  suggestion  seems  impious 
—dull  to  live  with.  Her  coloring  an  unchanging  black  and  white, 
her  gaze  always  clear,  full,  and  disdainful,  she  had  our  worship, 
but  she  left  us  cold.  We  should  have  preferred  some  imperfec- 
tions.    Perhaps  Mr.  Gibson  felt  the  same  about  her 

"  Her  place  will  soon  be  taken.  A  new  '  type  '  will  arise,  and 
who  knows  what  we  may  suffer  in  the  way  of  changing  fashions  as 
the  result  of  this?  La  reine  est  morte^  I'ive  la  reiiie  !  That  is 
the  philosophy  of  this  world,  and  it  applies  to  pictureland.  The 
damsel  of  Leech,  the  Du  Maurier  beauty,  the  Partridge  miss,  they 
all  reign  and  pass  away.  It  is  like  the  enumeration  of  the  kings  of 
Judah  and  Israel—'  And  Jehoiachim  reigned  in  his  stead.'  The 
prerogatives  of  their  crown  are  many,  the  devotion  of  their  sub- 
jects is  deep-seated,  for  they  are  one  and  all  reflections  of  the  light 
of  our  sanctuary — womanhood." 


REMARKABLE    PERSONALITY   OF    IRVING. 

BERNARD  SHAW  complains  of  having  looked  in  vain  for 
the  "  word  of  sane  and  sober  truth"  in  the  "  tornado  of  obit- 
uary mendacity  "  raised  by  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Irving.  In  real- 
ity, however,  the  comments  of  the  English  press  on  the  passing  of 
England's  most  illustrious  actor,  the  first  of  his  craft  to  receive  the 
honor  of  knighthood,  and  the  first  since  Garrick  to  be  accorded 
sepulture  in  Westminster  Abbey,  furnish  much  discriminating  crit- 
icism. These  comments  range  in  tone  from  Shaw's  extreme  de- 
preciation, which  characterizes  the  dead  actor  as  a  narrow-minded 
egoist  wiio  was  devoid  of  culture  and  who  lived  in  a  dream  of  his 
own  greatness,  to  the  eulogy  of  7>?///!'i- dramatic  critic,  who  ex- 
claims :  "Genius  met  genius  in  the  case  of  Sir  Henry  Irving  and 
Shakespeare."  With  the  exception  of  Shaw,  however,  the  critics 
seem  agreed  that  Irving's  remarkable  personality  has  laid  the 
English  theater  under  a  great  debt  of  gratitude.  He  is  hailed  as 
having  demanded  and  won  for  his  profession  a 
standing  and  a  recognition  not  previously  vouch- 
safed it.  "  He  found  the  stage  an  entertainment ; 
he  leaves  it  recognized  as  one  of  the  noblest  arts, 
as  one  of  the  most  efficient  ministers  of  progress," 
says  the  London  Evening  Standard.  His  lack  of 
elocution,  his  physical  mannerisms,  are  spoken  of 
as  handicaps  which  his  genius  was  able  to  carry, 
and  sometimes  even  to  turn  to  advantage.  But 
always  the  emphasis  is  upon  that  intangible  yet 
compelling  thing,  personality.  His  pensonality, 
say  many  of  his  critics,  would  have  made  him 
great  in  any  profession.  For  nearly  forty  years 
his  personality  dominated  the  English  stage. 
"  There  have  been  many  better  actors  than  he 
during  his  undisputed  reign,"  writes  Mr.  Charles 
Wliibley  in  the  London  Outlook,  "but  none  of 
them  had  tlie  spark  of  genius  which  gave  his  best 
performances  their  beauty  and  interest."  Mr.  Whibley  goes  on  to 
say  that  Irving  was  at  his  best  in  farce  or  in  melodrama,  and  re- 
gards it  as  a  misfortune  that  he  was  persuaded  to  put  Shakespeare 
on  the  stage.     We  read  : 

"  When  he  went  upon  the  stage  there  were  two  stumbling-blocks 
in  his  path.  His  elocution  was  imperfect  and  his  gait  eccentric. 
But  with  an  excellent  skill  he  turned  his  defects  to  good  account. 
By  a  touch  of  exaggeration  he  made  them  his  own;  he  identified 
himself  with  them  ;  Irving  and  his  faults  became  inseparable  ;  and 
those  who  admired  the  actor,  perforce  took  pleasure  in  the  strange 
tones  of  his  voice  and  tiic  halting  strides  wherewith  he  crossed  the 
boards.  .  .  .  But  it  would  have  been  better  for  his  art  had  he  put 
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Shakespeare  on  one  side  and  been  content  to  show  us  himself  in 
humbler  circumstances.  .  .  .  It  was  for  other,  and  lesser,  men  to 
interpret  the  classics  with  patience  and  good  sense.  It  was  for 
Irving  to  show  us  what  could  be  achieved  with  a  romantic  temper- 
ament, with  a  gesture  and  voice  that  were  irresistibly  picturesque. 
Therefore  he  was  always  best  in  bad  plays,  which  did  not  distract 
the  attention  from  the  actor,  and  which  gave  him  the  chance  of 
displaying  in  a  brief  three  hours  a  tangle  of  different  passions." 

"We  are  told  to-day,"  remarks  The  Westminster  Gazette, 
"  that  the  secret  of  Sir  Henry  Irving's  success  lay  in  his  intellect, 
not  in  his  feelings  ;  but  if  that  be  so  (and  we  are  not  inclined  to 
dispute  it)  his  long-continued  supremacy  is  only  the  more  wonder- 
ful." His  popularity  is  indicated  by  a  statement  in  the  London 
Times  that "  he  more  than  doubled  the  number  of  habitual  theater- 
goers in  London  and  in  the  provincial  towns."  Yet  it  is  not  in  his 
acting,  nor  in  his  work  as  a  stage  manager,  asserts  T/ie  Academy, 
that  we  can  find  triumphant  vindication  of  his  fame.     But  it  adds : 

"  We  are  driven  back  to  the  fact,  inexplicable  yet  undeniable, 
that  Henry  Irving  was  a  great  man.  It  was  as  if  the  personal  in- 
fluence which  he  exercised  over  the  footlights  night  after  night 
radiated  through  the  world,  convincing  everybody — even  those 
who  did  not  agree  with  his  rendering  of  such  and  such  a  part  or 
his  treatment  of  such  and  such  a  play — that  this  man  was  not  as 
other  men  were,  that  he  had  something  in  him  of  a  divine  force,  a 
superhuman  genius  which  set  him  apart  from  even  the  ablest  and 
most  beloved  of  his  fellows." 

Max  Beerbohm,  writing  in  The  Saturday  Review  (London)  is 
another  critic  who  dwells  upon  Irving's  remarkable  personality. 
"  As  an  actor,  as  a  manager,  he  had  his  faults  ;  but  as  a  personal- 
ity he  was  flawless,"  we  read.  "  He  was  so  romantically  remarka- 
ble a  figure  in  modern  life,"  adds  Mr.  Beerbohm,  "  that  his  death 
is  like  the  loss  of  a  legend."  The  critic  proceeds  to  some  interest- 
ing characterization : 

"  Irving  had,  in  acting,  a  keen  sense  of  humor — of  sardonic,  gro- 
tesque, fantastic  humor.  He  had  an  incomparable  power  for  eeri- 
ness— for  stirring  a  dim  sense  of  mystery;  and  not  less  masterly 
was  he  in  evoking  a  sharp  sense  of  horror.  His  dignity  was  mag- 
nificent in  purely  philosophic  or  priestly  gentleness,  or  in  the  gaunt 
aloofness  of  philosopher  or  king.  He  could  be  benign  with  a  tinge 
of  malevolence,  and  arrogant  with  an  undercurrent  of  sweetness. 
As  philosopher  or  king,  poet  or  prelate,  he  was 
matchless.  One  felt  that  if  Charles  the  Martyr, 
Dante,  W'olsey,  were  not  precisely  as  he  was,  so 
much  the  worse  for  Wolsey,  Dante,  Charles  the 
Martyr.  .  .  .  Irving's  presence  dominated  even 
those  who  could  not  be  enchanted  by  it.  His 
magnetism  was  intense,  and  unceasing.  .  .  .  And 
I  conjecture  that  to  it,  rather  than  to  the  quality 
of  his  genius,  which  was  a  thing  to  be  really  ap- 
preciated only  by  the  few,  was  due  the  unparal- 
leled sway  that  he  had  over  the  many." 

In  melodrama,  says  the  critic  of  the  London 
Speaker,  Irving  "had  the  fantastic  force  of  an 
etching  by  Goya  or  a  story  by  Poe ;  the  very 
scene  itself,  no  less  than  the  words  he  uttered, 
seemed  to  take  on  the  strange  distortions  of  his 
genius." 

Mr.  Joseph   Knight,  in  the   London  Athena-utn, 
asserts  that  the  palm   of  supremacy    in  English 
acting  rests  between  Irving  and  Garrick.     We  read  : 

"  Of  Irving  it  may  be  said — as  it  can  be  said  of  no  other  man  of 
the  day,  whatever  his  country  or  position — that  he  stood  absolutely 
foremost  in  his  line,  and  that  his  place  is  conceded  among  the  im- 
mortals. His  method  was  faulty,  and  often  ineffective  ;  his  elocu- 
tion was  at  all  times  indifferent,  and  in  some  cases  unpleasant. 
Wiien  he  played  Lear,  one  of  the  best  actors  of  tlie  day— his  own 
special  friend,  and  in  no  sense  a  rival — said  it  was  like  listening  to 
the  nocturnal  noises  in  the  '  Zoo.'  His  movements  were  at  times 
ungainly,  and  he  never  acquired  the  crowning  merit  of  repose. 
.  .  .  The  palm  of  supremacy  in  English  acting  has  to  be  assigned 
him  or  Garrick,  and  the  space  between  the  two  men  is  so  wide, 
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and  the  disparity  of  conditions  is  so  marked,  that  the  task  of  judg- 
ing is  difficult.  As  regards  individuality  Irving  is  easily  foremost. 
No  one  that  ever  came  under  the  spell  of  his  manner  sought  to 
resist  it.  He  was  not  specially  brilliant  in  conversation,  and  when 
he  did  speak,  which  was  not  very  often,  was  more  of  a  narrator 
than  a  discourser.  He  never  bid  for  conversation,  tho  all  were 
glad  to  hear  him  and  loved  to  listen,  and  to  some  extent  to  learn. 
There  was  nothing  that  was  acid,  if  a  great  deal  that  was  machia- 
vellian and  perhaps  a  little  blandly  mischievous,  in  his  nature." 


NEW    GLIMPSES   OF   WALT   WHITMAN. 

DURING  a  portion  of  Walt  Whitman's  later  years  Mr.  Horace 
Traubel,  one  of  his  literary  executors,  kept  a  daily  record 
of  the  poet's  conversation.  Passages  from  Mr.  Traubel's  manu- 
script are  now  for  the  first  time  made  public  in  the  pages  of  The 
Century  Magazine  (November).  The  most  surprising  passage  in 
these  records  is  that  in  which  Whitman  declares  himself  indebted, 
as  a  writer,  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  even  going  so  far  as  to  say :  "  If 
you  could  reduce  the  '  Leaves '  to  their  elements  you  would  see 
Scott  unmistakably  active  at  the  roots."  And  it  is  an  unexpected 
Whitman  whom  we  hear  praising  the  knack  and  finesse  of  French 
literature,  and  asserting  that  Arnold  was  wrong  if  he  thought  that 
the  easy  touch  of  French  writers  came  from  frivolity  and  insincer- 
ity.    Yet  so  Mr.  Traubel  records. 

The  poet's  words  sound  more  familiar  when  he  states  that  liter- 


ature is  only  valuable  in  the  measure  of  the  passion,  the  blood  and 
muscle,  with  which  it  is  invested.  He  is  interesting  again  when  he 
assures  Mr.  Traubel  that  he  felt  about  literature  as  Grant  did 
about  war.  Grant  hated  war,  I  hate  literature,  asserts  Whitman 
on  April  22,  1888  ;  and  he  goes  on  to  aver  that  he  regards  it  as  a 
means  to  an  end,  never  attributing  any  other  significance  to  it. 

Of  his  indebtedness  to  Scott  and  his  admiration  for  Cooper,  we 
read : 

"  How  much  I  am  indebted  to  Scott  no  one  can  tell — I  couldn't 
tell  it  myself— but  it  has  permeated  me  through  and  through.  If 
you  could  reduce  the'  Leaves'  to  their  elements,  you  would  see 
Scott  unmistakably  active  at  the  roots.  I  remember  the  '  Tales  of 
My  Landlord,'  '  Ivanhoe,'  'The  Fortunes  of  Nigel'— yes,  and 
'  Kenilworth  ' — its  great  pageantry;  then  there's  'The  Heart  of 
Midlothian,'  which  I  have  read  a  dozen  times  and  more.  I  might 
say  just  about  the  same  thing  about  Cooper,  too.  He  has  written 
books  which  will  survive  into  the  farthest  future.  Try  to  think  of 
literature,  of  the  world,  of  boys,  to-day,  without '  Natty  Bumppo,' 
'  The  Spy,'  '  The  Red  Rover  '— O  '  The  Red  Rover  ! '  it  used  to 
stir  me  up  clarion-like.  I  read  it  many  times.  Is  all  this  old-fash- 
ioned? I  am  not  sworn  to  the  old  things — not  at  all — that  is,  not 
to  old  things  at  the  expense  of  new ;  but  some  of  the  oldest  things 
are  the  newest.  I  should  not  refuse  to  see  and  welcome  any  one 
who  came  to  violate  the  precedents— on  the  contrary,  I  am  looking 
about  for  just  such  men  ;  but  a  lot  of  the  fresh  things  are  not  new 
— they  are  only  repetitions,  after  all :  they  do  not  seem  to  take  life 
forward,  but  to  take  it  back.     I  look  for  the  things  that  take  life 
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forward— the  new  things,  the  old  things,  that  take  life  forward. 
Scott,  Cooper,  such  men,  always,  perpetually,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  always  take  life  forward— take  each  new  generation  for- 
ward." 


PHILOSOPHY   OF   COMIC   OPERA. 

WHILE  Italy  and  France  perceived  the  light-hearted  joy  of 
combining  wit  and  music  in  the  comic  opera  before  Amer- 
ica, the  boundless  enthusiasm  of  its  welcome  here  gives  interest  to 
a  discussion  of  its  "philosophy  "  that  has  just  appeared  in  the  Re- 
vue des  Deux  Mondes  (Paris).  Throughout  Germany  every  town 
rich  enough  to  afford  an  opera-house  spends  its  money  for  a  regu- 
lar season  of  serious  "grand  operas,"  with  possibly  Mozart's 
"Magic  Flute  "  as  its  lightest  sauce  piqtiante.  In  England  the 
same  money  would  go  for  choral  or  oratorio  societies,  while 
France  would  be  trying  new  composers  with  her  musical  pin-money. 
But  in  New  York  (for  New  York  is  the  dramatic  nursery  of  the 
United  States)  there  are  a  dozen  presentations  of  comic  opera  to 
one  production  of  grand  opera,  or  one  oratorio. 
Turning  now  to  the  article  by  Mr.  Camille  Bellaigue,  we  read  : 

"  Someliody  has  said  that  a  comic  opera  is  a  piece  made  up  of 
words  and  music,  ending  well.  That  is  the  truth,  but  it  is  not  tlie 
whole  truth;  for,  at  that  rate,  works  .such  as  'Fidelis'  and 
'  Freischiitz  '  in  (lermany  or  '  Joseph  '  in  P>ance  would  be  comic 
operas.  Now  tiiey  are  all  three,  even  the  last,  more  than  a  thou- 
sand miles  away  from  it.'  And  the  reason  for  this  is  precisely  the 
lack  of  a  third  characteristic,  which,  after  the  two  first,  will  be  in- 
vestigated and  defined. 

•'The  first,  the  mixture  of  music  and  speech,  has  made  from  the 
very  first  the  popularity  of  this  genre.  According  to  acute,  per- 
haps too  severe,  judges  it  equally  makes  for  ambiguity  or  weak- 
ness or  notiiingness. 

"M.  Romain  Rolland,  in  his  book  on  '  The  Opera  in  Europe,' 
has  called  comic  opera  'a  pretty  monstrosity.'  M.  Rend  Doumic 
styled  it  for  us,  in  this  very  review,  with  vaudeville, '  a  pretty  good 
type  of  the  ia.he gefire^  that  has  always  remained  '  outside  truth.' 
Hegel  had  already  affirmed  that  the  '  operetta  '  or  '  little  opera,'  as 
he  calls  comic  opera,  '  is  a  mixed  or  inferior ^^«;r,  in  which  the 
words  and  the  music  mingle  without  intimately  combining.' 

"  The  pro.se  words  of  the  dialogue  alternating  witli  artistically 
treated  pieces  of  music  always  has  something  that  shocks  the 
taste.  It -is  that  the  natural  effect  of  art,  that  of  freeing  the  soul 
from  the  real,  is  not  then  complete 

"  We  know  however  that  the  ancients  did  not  forbid  this  muta- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  they  vigorously  tried  its  charm  and  (in  the 
pathetic ^6V//r,  at  least)  the  power  which  it  has  of  moving.  Aris- 
totle understood  very  well,  M.  Gevaert  (in  his  '  The  Musical  Prob- 
lems of  Aristotle ')  tells  us, 'that  the  periodical  transition  from 
singing  to  speaking  and  from  speaking  to  singing  has  the  property 
of  working  upon  the  tragic  fiber,  by  reason  of  the  inequality  of  the 
sensory  perceptions.'  We  may  ask  ourselves  why  the  same  in- 
equality should  not  touch,  in  the  medium  genre,  fibers  less  deep 
but  equally  sensitive. 

It(^/i'V.rtouch  tlieni.  affirms  a  great  modern  musician  (Saint  Saens), 
...  at  tiie  cost  of  sometimes  wounding  them.  But  'the  slight 
disagreealjlc  shock  that  we  feel  at  the  moment  when  the  music 
stops  to  make  way  for  tiie  dialogue  '  is  a  small  matter  beside  '  the 
opposite  sensation  '  and  'the  delightful  effect  that  is  of  ten  produced 
in  case  of  the  singing  following  the  speaking.' 

"  It  is  not  a  musician,  it  is  a  poet,  who  perhaps  has  best  distin- 
guished the  two  elements.  .  .  .  Alfred  de  Musset  .  .  .  analyzes 
keenly  .  .  .  the  relations  which  the  speaking  and  the  music  should 
bear  to  each  other.  It  is  necessary,  he  says,  to  seize  the  preci.se 
moment  when  the  action  may  be  stopped  and  the  pa.ssion,  the 
pure  feeling,  be  shown  and  developed.  These  sorts  of  scenes 
where  the  thought  of  the  author  leaves,  so  to  speak,  his  subject 
(sure  of  presently  finding  it  again)  and  throws  itself  outside  of  the 
plot  and  of  the  piece  even,  into  the  purely  human  element  .  .  .  are 
extremely  difficult.  That  is  poetry's  part.  Comic  opera  is  pre- 
cisely the  one  of  tkW  genres  in  which  this  time  of  arrest  most  dis- 
tinctly shows  itself,  this  point  of  demarcation  between  action  and 
poetry.  Indeed,  so  long  as  the  actor  speaks,  tlie  action  advances 
—or,  at  all  events,  may  advance.  But,  as  soon  as  he  sings,  it  is 
clear  that  action  is  stopped.  What  becomes  then  of  the  character.' 
It  is  wrath,  it  is  prayer,  it  is  jealousy,  it  is  love.     Let  the  charac- 


ter be  named  as  it  will— Agatha  or  Eliza,  Dernance  or  Valcour — 
the  music  is  not  there  concerned.  Melody  takes  possession  of  feel- 
ing :  it  isolates  it  whether  it  concentrates  it  or  pours  it  out  copi- 
ously, it  wrings  from  it  the  final  cry.  Now  lending  it  a  truth  more 
striking  than  speech,  now  surrounding  it  with  a  light  as  clear  as 
thought,  it  plunges  it  headlong  or  lifts  it  up;  sometimes  even  it 
turns  it  aside;  then  leads  it  back  to  the  favored  theme,  as  if  to 
compel  the  soul  to  remember,  until  the  Muse  takes  wing  and  gives 
back  to  the  fleeting  action  the  place  that  she  has  strewn  with  flow- 
ers."—  Translation  made  for  TuK  Literary  Digest. 


A   NATIONAL   THEATER    IN    NEW   YORK. 

ANEW  era  for  American  acting  is  predicted  as  a  probable  se- 
quel to  the  establishment  of  the  promised  National  Theater 
in  New  York,  concerning  which  details  have  now  been  made  pub- 
lic. The  new  building,  for  which  $3,000,000  was  raised  by  sub- 
scription from  thirty  wealthy  New  Yorkers,  is  to  face  Central  Park 
West.  Mr.  Heinrich  Conried,  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
will  be  at  the  head  of  the  new  theater,  but  will  continue  also  his 
management  of  grand  opera.  New  York's  National  Theater  will 
differ  from  the  national  theaters  of  Europe  in  not  being  subsidized 
by  the  Government.  Among  the  subscribers  are  Clarence  Mackay, 
Henry  Morgenthau,  James  Speyer,  Daniel  Guggenheim,  and  Mr. 
Stillman.  Mr.  C.  H.  Meltzer,  speaking  for  Mr.  Conried,  made 
the  following  statements  to  a  representative  of  The  Evettittg  Post : 

"This  new  theater  will  be  universal,  rather  than  national,  for  it 
will  produce  the  works  of  all  times  and  of  the  whole  world,  with  the 
purpose  of  fostering  the  taste  of  the  American  people  in  all  that  is 
best  in  the  drama.  It  will  differ  from  the  national  theaters  of 
Europe,  such  as  the  Theatre  Frangais  in  Paris  or  the  Hofburg 
Theater  in  Berlin,  in  receiving  no  subsidy  from  the  Government 
for  its  support.  A  subsidy  would  be  out  of  the  question  for  this 
theater,  both  because  there  is  a  large  puritanical  element  in  the 
American  people  which  objects  to  theaters,  and  principally  because 
it  is  against  the  theory  of  the  Government  to  tax  everybody  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few.  Aside  from  this,  however,  the  new  National 
Tiieater  would  resemble  the  national  theaters  of  Europe  in  aiming 
to  have  an  educational  effect  on  the  public,  the  actors,  and  the 
playwrights.  It  would  have  a  good  effect  on  the  diction  of  our 
spoken  speech;  and  it  might  lead  to  a  school  of  American  acting 
and  of  American  drama 

"  It  will  be  Mr.  Conried  who  will  have  the  choice  of  the  plays  to 
be  presented,  and  in  this  respect  the  management  will  differ  from 
that  of  the  Theatre  Frangais,  where  the  actors  of  the  company 
have  the  choice.  The  company  of  the  National  Theater  will  be  a 
stock  company  composed  of  the  best  English-speaking  actors  that 
can  be  procured.  It  will  not  matter  if  they  come  from  America  or 
England.  It  is  planned  to  have  opera  comique  two  nights  a  week, 
and  no  plays  will  have  long  runs.  The  first  sea.son  will  last  thirty 
weeks,  but  afterward  the  length  of  the  season  will  be  greater.  .  .   . 

"As  to  long  runs,  Mr.  Conried  believes  that  no  theater  that  is 
not  constantly  changing  its  repertory  can  be  educational.  Here, 
where  the  question  of  expense  will  be  eliminated,  the  best  plays 
will  be  given,  independent  of  long  runs  and  large  profits.  The  first 
idea  even  of  a  man  like  Henry  Irving,  in  staging  Shakespeare, 
was  to  make  it  fine  enough  to  make  it  pay.  The  large  capital  at 
the  command  of  this  theater  will  render  it  independent  of  such 
considerations. 

"The  plan  is  not,  however,  to  build  a  theater  especially  for  the 
sake  of  American  plays.  In  presenting  plays  from  all  countries, 
it  will  aim  to  do  for  the  drama  in  America  what  has  been  done 
here  for  the  other  arts.  The  best  works,  both  contemporary  and 
ancient,  will  be  produced,  and  neither  the  plays  of  Shakespeare 
nor  of  Ibsen,  the  Greek  tragedies,  or  such  modern  dramatists  as 
Hauptmann  or  Suderman,  Pinero,  or  Augustus  Thomas,  would  be 
excluded 

"The  theater  will  be  an  authority  in  its  acting.  It  will  aim  at 
purity  in  English  pronunciation,  passed  upon,  where  there  is  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  by  a  committee  from  Yale,  Harvard,  Columbia, 
and  Princeton.  A  committee  of  artists  will  be  consulted  as  to 
scenery  and  costumes.  Another  committee  will  pass  upon  points 
of  cticjuette  to  root  out  bad  manners  frequently  seen  on  the 
stage.  These  are  details,  but  they  show  we  have  thought  it  all 
out  carefully." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


HOW   DISCOVERIES   ARE    NAMED. 

IT  may  be  true,  as  the  poet  tells  us,  that  the  odor  of  a  rose  would 
be  quite  as  agreeable  if  the  flower  were  called  something  else 
— cabbage,  for  instance— but  there  are  other  considerations  that 
make  the  naming  of  things  a  matter  of  considerable  importance. 
The  scientist  finds  himself  in  the  position  of  an  intellectual  Adam, 
bestowing  upon  a  procession  of  newly-discovered  entities — objects, 
facts,  and  so  on — as  they  pass  before  him,  the  designations  by 
which  they  are  henceforward  to  be  known  to  the  world.  That  he 
has  been  altogether  successful  can  not  be  maintained.  The  matter 
is  discussed  in  the  Revue  Scientijiquc  (Paris,  October  14)  by  Prof. 
F.  Mentr^  of  the  Ecole  des  Roches.  Verneuil.  France.  The  va- 
rious forms  of  scientific  discovery.  Mr.  Mentrd  informs  us,  may  be 
reduced  to  three — the  discovery  of  objects,  of  laws,  and  of  theo- 
ries. The  astronomer  who  finds  a  new  star,  the  physicist  who  for- 
mulates a  new  law,  and  the  biologist  who  frames  a  new  hypothesis 
on  the  origin  of  life— all  are  discoverers.  The  task  attempted  by 
the  writer  is  to  discuss  the  naming  and  attribution  of  all  discover- 
ies to  whichever  of  these  classes  they  may  belong.  In  the  first 
place,  considering  discoveries  of  objects,  he  notes  that  contested 
priority  is  very  rare,  whereas  in  the  case  of  inventions  it  is  com- 
mon.    He  says : 

"  It  may  happen  that  several  seekers  are  looking  in  the  same  di- 
rection, but  all  .  .  .  do  not  succeed.  And  it  is  not  enough  to  dis- 
cover ;  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  announce  the  discovery  to  the 
world,  so  the  '  first  discoverer'  is  never  certainly  known.  Navi- 
gators have  left  for  distant  regions  whence  they  have  never  re- 
turned, and  certain  alchemists  or  thinkers  have  kept  their  dreams 
entirely  to  themselves.  Rediscoveries  are  more  frequent  than  sim- 
ultaneous discoveries,  for  the  first  discoveries  are  not  always 
made  known  and  have  to  be  made  a  second  or  a  third  time,  often 
at  very  long  intervals,  before  falling  into  the  public  domain." 

Geographical  discoveries,  the  writer  notes,  fall  into  a  group  by 
themselves;  the  greatest,  that  of  America,  was  named  not  from 
the  real  discoverer  but  from  another  man.  This  was  formerly  very 
apt  to  take  place,  and  may  still  occur.     Says  Mr.  Mentr^: 

"The  bestowal  of  a  name  .  .  .  depends  not  on  justice  and  truth 
but  on  success  and  noise.  Discoverers  who  keep  their  secrets  or 
who  do  not  know  how  to  make  them  public  are  inevitably  sacri- 
ficed. It  was  the  exploiter,  the  vulgarizer,  the  skilful  writer,  who 
generally  (before  the  extension  of  the  press)  profited  by  the  glory 
belonging  to  the  discoverer.  The  latter  has  been  rehabilitated  in 
time  by  the  learned  ;  but  popular  tradition  takes  no  heed." 

After  discussing  the  long  series  of  geographical "  finds  "  that  took 
place  after  that  of  the  New  World,  the  writer  goes  on  : 

"Geographical  discoveries  are  normally  accompanied  by  discov- 
eries in  botany  and  zoology.  ...  In  naming  plants  and  animals 
.  .  .  only  the  binary  nomenclature  in  Latin  (genus-j-species)  estab- 
lished by  Linnaeus,  counts  with  the  scientist.  Often  the  same  plant 
bears  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  of  tiiese  names,  for  botanists  do  not 
always  know  the  work  of  their  predecessors.  So  we  are  confront- 
ed, from  time  to  time,  with  varieties  of  nomenclature,  and  obliged 
to  make  choice.  In  such  cases  we  add  to  the  name  of  the  plant 
the  initial  of  its  sponsor 

"  In  astronomy,  for  lack  of  fixed  rules,  we  fall  back  on  a  tradi- 
tion that  dates  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  Herschel  and  Lever- 
lier  conformed  to  it  in  giving  to  the  planets  that  they  discovered 
the  names  of  major  deities  (Uranus  and  Neptune).  Even  the  con- 
stellations have  kept  their  old  names,  modernized,  and  their  stars 
are  still  designated  by  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  The 
only  innovation  consists  in  giving  to  the  geographic  features  of  the 
nearest  planets  and  satellites  the  names  of  famous  astronomers. 

"  The  nomenclature  of  chemical  compounds  is  even  more  me- 
chanical than  that  of  animals  and  plants.  .  .  .  Only  the  names  of 
simple  bodies  .  .  .  present  some  interest.  From  this  standpoint 
the  elements  may  be  arranged  in  several  groups.  First  the  long 
known  metals  have  kept  the  popular  names  (gold,  silver,  copper, 
lead,  etc.).    Elements  discovered  since  the  eighteenth  century  have 


usually  names  with  a  Latin  termination.  The  root  is  derived  from 
various  sources,  which  may  be  reduced  to  three  or  four  types. 
Some,  conformably  to  alciiemical  tradition,  bear  the  names  of 
stars  [cerium,  palladium,  uranium,  selenium,  etc.].  Others  are 
named  for  the  color  of  their  spectral  lines  [indium,  from  its  indigo 
lines;  rubidium,  from  its  red  lines;  thallium,  from  its  green  ones 
(Greek,  /hallos,  green  leaf),  etc.].  A  group  of  three  bodies,  pre- 
dicted in  1869  by  Mendeleetf,  with  the  aid  of  his  periodic  law  .  .  . 
are  named  from  the  nationality  of  their  discovers  [gallium,  from 
Gallia  or  France;  scandium  from  Scandinavia;  and  germanium 
from  Germany],  The  otiier  elements  owe  their  names  either 
to  their  colors  (iodine,  rhodium),  their  luminosity  (phosphorus), 
their  odor  (bromine,  osmium),  or  other  physical  properties;  or  to 
mythological  allusions  [thorium,  from  the  god  Thor,  etc.];  or 
finally  to  their  place  of  origin  [strontium  from  Stronlian,  Scotland; 
ytterbium  from  Ytterbe,  Sweden]. 

"There  are  many  other  kinds  of  material  discoveries,  but  we 
shall  add  only  a  word  on  those  of  anatomy,  for  in  its  nomenclature 
we  see  a  progressive  tendency  to  anonymity,  which  it  shares  with 
the  other  sciences.  They  were  first  designated  naturally  by  the 
name  of  the  discoverer,  actual  or  supposed  ;  but  this  often  varies 
from  one  country  to  another.  Now  they  are  generally  named  for 
their  position  or  some  otiier  characteristic." 

The  author  next  takes  up  the  naming  of  laws,  which  are  still  gen- 
erally called  after  their  forinulators,  chiefly  for  brevity's  sake,  it 
being  more  convenient  to  speak  of  "  the  principle  of  Archimedes" 
than  of  "  the  law  in  virtue  of  which  every  body  immersed  in  a  liquid," 
etc.  Some  scientists  have  additional  "shorthand"  methods  of 
this  kind.  Ampere  used  to  speak  of  the  "  theory  of  Avignon  "  the 
"■demonstration  of  Grenoble,"  and  so  on,  referring  to  the  places 
connected  with  these  discoveries.  Others  use  dates  in  a  similar 
way.  Usually  the  name  of  the  discoverer  is  applied  to  a  law  not 
by  himself,  but  by  the  public;  and  the  public  often  makes  mis- 
takes ;  so  we  have  the  "  problem  of  Pappus,"  which  is  really  due  to 
Euclid,  the  "  theorem  of  Tinseau,"  which  was  discovered  by  Des- 
cartes, etc.  Often  laws  bear  several  names,  sometimes  owing  to  a 
conflict  of  evidence  about  priority,  like  the  famous  "  Boyle's  law," 
defining  the  relation  between  pressure  and  volume  in  a  gas,  which 
is  called  in  France  "  Marriott's  law  "  and  by  many  impartial  phys- 
icists that  of  "  Marriott-Boyle  "  or  "  Boyle-Marriott." 

Passing  next  to  the  nomenclature  of  great  scientific  theories  or 
systems,  the  writer  notes  that  they  generally  belong  not  to  individ- 
uals but  to  schools  of  thought;  nevertheless,  it  is  simpler  to  give 
them  some  one  person's  name,  and  this  is  generally  done,  witness 
the  "  Darwinian  "  theory,  the  "  Cartesian  "  geometry  [Descartes], 
etc.  Sometirges  a  locality  gives  the  name,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
"  School  of  Nancy,"  in  hypnotism.  In  reviewing  the  whole  subject, 
the  writer  notes  that  the  giving  of  proper  names  to  discoveries, 
whether  of  material  things  or  abstractions,  is  objectionable  in  the 
present  day  of  multiplied  search  and  experiment.  It  leads  to  con- 
fusion and  is  being  avoided  wherever  possible.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  certain  that  the  coining  of  an  appropriate  designation  in  each 
case  presents  a  problem  that  is  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible 
of  so\\ii\on.  —  Translaito7t  made  /or  Thy.  Literary  Digest. 


Identification  by  Finger-Prints.— That  this  mode  of 
identification,  of  which  much  has  been  said  of  late,  should  be  used 
with  care  and  relied  upon  only  after  expert  examination,  is  asserted 
by  Dr.  J.  G.  Garson,  in  a  lecture  before  the  Medico- Legal  Society, 
reported  in  The  British  Medical  Journal  (London,  October  21). 
Altho  it  may  be  true  that  no  two  prints  are  alike,  it  often  requires 
close  study  to  detect  the  existing  differences.  In  his  lecture  Dr. 
Garson  dealt  with  finger-prints  both  from  the  medical  and  from  the 
legal  point  of  view,  explaining  the  nature  of  the  creases  and  ridges 
of  the  palms  and  fingers,  and  demonstrating  the  precise  method  of 
taking  finger-prints.     To  quote  from  the  report  noted  above  : 

"By  means  of  admirable  lantern-slides,  he  showed  clearly  the 
varied  kinds  of  prints  obtained,  which  are  classified  as  the  arch, 
the  loop,  the  whorl,  and  the  composite ;  the  latter  is   usually  a 
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combination  of  the  loop  and  the  whorl.  The  relative  frequency  ot 
occurrence  of  the  ditferent  patterns  is,  in  round  numliers,  arches. 
5  per  cent.,  loops,  6o  per  cent.,  whorls,  35  per  cent.  It  is  compara- 
tively uncommon  to  hnd  the  same  pattern  on  the  ten  digits  ot  one 
individual,  but  between  the  two  hands  of  the  same  person  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  corelation  which  is  most  marked  on  the  middle 
fingers.  On  the  question  of  the  value  of  finger-print  evidence,  Dr. 
Garson  insisted  on  the  need  for  examination  with  great  e.xactitude 
and  with  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology.  He  also  main- 
tained that  the  evidence  of  discrepancies  in  prints  under  examina- 
tion is  of  the  utmost  importance.  To  be  led  away  by  resem- 
blances, without  weighing  the  evidence  of  ditierences,  is  only  too 
likely  to  result  in  erroneous  conclusions.  This  is  especially  the 
ca.se  in  comparing  casual  and  unintentional  finger  prints  with  those 
carefully  taken.  The  staff  of  tiie  prison  service  receive  special 
training  in  the  taking,  reading,  and  classification  ot  prints.  From 
evidence  obtained  up  to  the  present  time  by  means  of  the  examina- 
tion of  thousands  of  prints,  it  was  shown  that  no  two  sets  of  prints 
of  even  a  single  digit  have  been  found  identical  unless  they  be- 
longed to  one  and  the  same  person,  and  comparisons  of  prints  of 
the  same  digits  after  a  series  of  years  siiow  that  tiiere  has  been  no 
material  change." 


DUSTLESS    HIGHWAYS. 

THE  increasing  size,  speed,  and  frequency  of  motor-cars,  to- 
gether with  their  ability  to  raise  a  cloud  of  dust  on  a  macad- 
am road  whose  surface  would  be  left  quite  undisturbed  by  an  or- 
dinary carriage,  make  it  evident  that  some  means  must  be  found  to 
make  either  motor  or  road  dustless.  Methods  by  which  the  forme'r 
may  be  accomplished  in  large  part  have  already  been  discussed  in 
these  columns.  The  latter  problem,  which,  tho  by  no  means  new, 
has  acquired  new  importance  from  the  facts  noted  above,  is  treated 
by  The  Engineerittg Magazme  {]>lfw  York,  November)  in  a  recent 
review.     It  says : 

"The  question  of  the  treatment  of  the  roads  has  been  under 
practical  consideration  for  a  long  time,  and  the  ordinary  watering 
cart  is  doubtless  the  earliest  example  of  this  department  of  the 
work.  The  effect  of  the  water  is  but  temporary,  however,  and 
when  the  water  is  used  in  excess,  as  is  usually  tlie  case,  the  result 
is  injurious  to  the  road.  Other  materials  than  water  have  been 
tried,  deliquescent  salts  being  suggested,  while  a  certain  measure 
of  success  has  been  attained  by  treating  the  surface  of  the  road 
with  oil.  Mixtures  of  petroleum  and  ammonia  have  been  used 
with  some  success,  while  in  California  the  treatment  of  the  roads 
with  crude  petroleum  has  been  very  effective  in  preventing  the 
formation  of  dust.  The  nature  of  the  oil  employed  seems  to  have 
a  material  influence  upon  the  success  of  the  operation,  and  it  is 
necessary  that  the  petroleum  and  the  road  material  should  bind 
together  to  form  a  tough  and  strong  surfacing.  This  probably  Ex- 
plains the  non  success,  or  only  partial  success,  which  has  attended 
attempts  at  oiling  roads  in  Great  Britain.  A  similar  experience  is 
had  with  the  use  of  tar.  A  permanent  result  can  only  be  obtained 
by  the  formation  of  a  waterproof  crust  to  a  fair  depth,  so  that  the 
dust-forming  materials  can  not  work  up,  and  this  can  be  ol:)tained 
only  by  combining  the  tar  with  the  materials  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  road. 

"Such  a  material  as  granite  or  syenite  can  be  improved  only 
temporarily  by  the  application  of  tar,  the  coating  rapidly  wearing 
off.  A  surfacing  of  porous  furnace-slag  and  tar  is  found  to  give  a 
good  dustless  road,  the  broken  slag  being  thrown  into  the  tar  while 
hot,  and  the  pores  becoming  so  thoroughly  impregnated  as  to  ren- 
der the  material  a  dustless  surfacing. 

"  All  methods  of  treating  the  surfaces  of  the  road  are  necessarily 
limited  in  scope,  owing  to  considerations  of  cost  and  time,  and 
while  the  roads  within  and  adjacent  to  towns  and  villages  may  be 
thus  improved  it  is  impracticable  to  give  the  same  attention  to  the 
extended  country  routes  so  extensively  used  in  touring." 

These  considerations  lead  the  writer  to  the  belief  that,  except 
for  towns  and  cities  and  for  outside  roads  of  limited  length,  the 
solution  of  the  problem  lies  in  modifying  the  shape  and  construc- 
tion of  the  car  itself ;  in  other  words,  that  we  must  seek  our  remedy 
in  the  dustless  motor  rather  than  in  the  dustless  highway. 


RECENT   STUDY    OF    RADIUIVI. 

THE  mystery  of  radium  seems  in  a  fair  way  of  solution,  if  we 
are  to  credit  tke  results  of  investigations  recently  published 
in  The  Philosophical  Magazine  by  Professor  Rutherford  and  oth- 
ers. These  studies,  in  the  opinion  of  £ugineerif/g {London,  Octo- 
ber 20),  which  summarizes  them  for  its  readers,  are  of  great  inter- 
est, not  only  to  men  of  science,  but  to  laymen  in  general,  for  they 
"carry  us  forward  to  such  a  point  that  we  may  be  said  to  have  ob- 
tained a  first  glimpse  into  the  very  mechanism  of  creation."  In 
the  first  place,  it  has  been  almost  conclusively  proved  that  radium 
originates  from  the  metal  uranium,  which  seems  to  be  in  a  very 
unstable  state,  perhaps  on  account  of  its  high  atomic  weight.  It 
has  been  known  for  some  time  that  this  element  alters  successively 
into  other  forms,  and  what  we  call  radium  now  appears  to  be  one 
of  these,  tho  what  the  writer  calls  "  the  details  of  the  genealogy  " 
are  somewhat  obscure.  Having  reached  this  state,  however,  the 
substance  continues  to  break  up  and  alter,  at  first  with  great  ra- 
pidity.    Says  the  writer : 

"  The  radium  atom,  and,  indeed,  every  other  atom,  probably  con- 
sists of  a  whirling  mass  of  particles,  some  of  which  are  compara- 
tively large,  and  are  charged  with  positive  electricity  (n  particles), 
while  others  are  smaller,  and  carry  a  negative  charge  (,.i  particles) ; 
and,  owing  to  some  cause  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted,  but 
which  may  be  surmised  to  be  centrifugal  force,  one  or  more  of 
these  particles  sometimes  escapes  from  the  central  mass,  and  is 
projected  into  space  with  prodigious  velocity.  It  is  an  astonishing 
fact  that  the  loss  of  a  single  «  particle,  tho  its  mass  is  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  total  mass  of  the  atom,  produces  a  radical  alteration 
in  the  properties  of  the  aggregate,  changing  it  from  a  divalent  ele- 
ment, probably  solid  at  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  into 
an  inert  gas,  .  .  .  known  as  the  radium  emanation.  Bnt  the  new 
form  of  matter  is  still  more  unstable  than  that  from  which  it  was 
derived;  and,  after  a  brief  struggle  against  the  forces  of  disinte- 
gration, another  a  particle  contrives  to  escape,  and  the  residue 
takes  the  form  which  is  known  as  radium  A.  This,  in  its  turn,  al- 
most instantly  expels  a  third  particle,  and  assumes  the  conforma- 
tion known  as  radium  B. 

"  The  next  change  is  accomplished  with  almost  equal  rapidity, 
but,  so  far  as  has  hitherto  been  observed,  no  loss  of  matter  occurs 
at  this  stage.  .  .  .  However  this  may  be,  the  new  arrangement, 
radium  C,  is  no  more  stable  than  the  old;  for,  with  a  great  con- 
vulsion, the  matter  now  assumes  a  new  form,  which  is  known  as 
radium  D,  losing,  during  the  process,  anqther  a  particle,  and  also, 
for  the  first  time,  a  negatively-charged  mass. 

"  This  completes  what  is  called  the  period  of  rapid  transforma- 
tion, and  the  next  three  changes  are  more  deliberate.  By  a  second 
'rayless '  change,  which  proceeds  so  slowly  that  one-half  the  mole- 
cules of  radium  D  are  affected  in  a  period  of  40  years,  it  passes 
into  a  new  form— radium  E — which,  again,  by  the  loss  of  a  t^  par- 
ticle, finally  becomes  radium  F.  Beyond  this  point  no  further  ac- 
tion has  yet  been  traced ;  but  in  his  most  recent  paper,  Professor 
Rutherford  suggests  that  the  ultimate  product  of  these  successive 
changes  may  be  identical  with  the  element  lead,  which  is  usually 
found  in  uranium  ores  in  conjunction  with  radium,  and  in  quanti- 
ties such  as  might  be  expected  on  this  hypothesis." 

Thus,  if  these  ideas  are  correct,  we  have  the  transmutation  of 
one  recognized  element,  uranium,  into  another,  lead  ;  tho  it  should 
be  noted  that  two  steps  in  this  transformation  still  await  denfiite 
proof.  Almost  as  remarkable  as  this  are  the  further  researches  on 
the  variation  of  velocity  in  the  expelled  particles,  due  to  Professor 
Bragg  of  Adelaide  University,  Australia,  and  Mr.  R.  Kleeman. 
They  show  that  ordinary  radium  contains  also  the  various  prod- 
ucts of  its  disintegration,  defined  above  as  the  "emanation."  and 
radium  A,  B,  and  C.  Each  of  these  is  continually  discharging 
projectiles,  and  each  set  has  a  different  velocity.  Those  from  ra- 
dium itself  are  slowest,  and  the  velocity  increases  as  disintegra- 
tion proceeds,  till,  in  radium  C,  it  exceeds  the  original  by  as  much 
as  t8  per  cent.     To  quote  further: 

"  It  was  to  be  expected  that  particles  of  matter,  moving  with  so 
high  a  velocity,  would  impinge  with  tremendous  effect  on  anything 
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with  which  they  came  in  contact,  and  this  is  found  to  be  the  case. 
In  passing  through  a  gas  the  «  particle  conies  into  collision  with 
such  of  the  molecules  of  which  it  is  composed  as  come  in  the  line 
of  its  flight,  and,  by  the  force  of  its  impact,  literally  dashes  them 
to  pieces.  So  enormous  is  the  initial  energy  of  the  projectile  that 
it  is  capable  of  destroying  about  100,000  molecules  before  its  ve- 
locity is  reduced  by  40  per  cent,  by  the  resistance  it  encounters. 
At  this  point  its  power  to  break  up  (or  ionize)  the  molecules  of  the 
gas  falls  off  with  great  rapidity,  and  it  is  inferred  that  below  this 
velocity  the  energy  of  the  particle  is  not  sufficient  to  break  up  a 

molecule  of  a  gas 

"The  range  of  the  a  particles  must  vary  with  their  initial  veloc- 
ity, and  can  be  measured  by  observing  the  distance  from  the  point 
of  origin  at  which  a  gas  ceases  to  be  ionized  by  their  bombard- 
ment. Now  Professor  Rutherford  has  recently  shown  that,  as  a 
first  approximation,  the  phosphorescent  and  photographic  actions 
of  the  <i  particles  cease  at  about  the  same  range  as  the  ionizing 
power,  and  he  concludes  that  these  three  properties  of  the  a  ray 
must  be  ascribed  to  a  common  cause.  It  follows  that  the  photo- 
graphic action  is  caused  by  the  ionization  of  the  salts  on  the  plate, 
and  that,  in  the  case  of  phosphorescence,  .«uch  as  the  scintillations 
well  known  in  the  spinthariscope  of  Sir  W.  Crookes,  the  light  is 
produced  by  the  recombination  of  ions  which  are  formed  by  the 
impact  of  the  a  rays  on  the  crystalline  mass,  and  not  to  the  frac- 
ture of  the  crystals.  It  can  not  be  said,  however,  that  this  point  is 
definitely  settled,  since  so  high  an  authority  as  M.  Becquerel  does 
not  accept  this  interpretation  of  the  experiments." 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  calls  attention  to  the  difficulties  that 
have  been  surmounted  in  makmg  this  extraordinary  series  of  dis- 
coveries, which,  he  says,  can  not  be  prai.sed  too  highly.  He 
writes : 

"  Scarcely  nine  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  clew  was  ob- 
tained which  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  radium,  and  during  the 
early  years  of  the  investigation  progress  was,  of  course,  extremely 
slow.  The  behavior  of  the  new  body  was  so  extraordinary  that 
the  adjustment  of  its  place  in  nature  could  only  be  attained  at  the 
cost  of  a  reconsideration  and  partial  reconstruction  of  some  of  the 
most  fundamental  conceptions  which  had  hitherto  been  accepted 
in  chemistry  and  physics.  Add  to  this,  that  the  quantity  of  ra- 
dium available  for  research  purposes  is  so  small  that  few  indeed 
are  the  fortunate  possessors  of  a  hundred  milligrams,  a  quantity 
about  equal  to  one  five-thousandth  of  a  pound.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
these  difficulties,  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  has  proceeded 
with  a  rapidity  and  certainty  which  command  the  highest  admira- 
tion among  those  who  are  qualified  to  judge,  and  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  in  the  history  of  scientific  re- 
search." 


German  Device  for  Warning  Trains.— A  new  device 
for  warning  trains,  known  as  the  Pfirmann-Wendorf  apparatus,  is 
described  in  a  report  by  United  States  Consular  Clerk  Murphy,  of 
St.  Catharines,  says  The  Railway  and  Engineering  Re^netv  (Chi- 
cago, October  21).  Experiments  carried  on  by  the  Prussian  State 
Railway  are  said  to  have  been  uniformly  satisfactory  even  in  rain, 
snow,  fog,  and  darkness.     Says  the  writer: 

"These  experiments  were  made  on  a  specially  prepared  track, 
several  miles  in  length,  extending  from  Goldstein  to  Sachsenhau- 
sen.  Each  locomodve  used  was  supplied  with  a  small  Pfirmann- 
Wendorf  apparatus  which  with  its  storage-battery  occupied  a  very 
small  space.  Communication  between  this  apparatus  and  the  two 
track-rails  was  supplied  by  the  metal  parts  of  the  locomotive 
through  the  axles  and  wheels,  while  an  insulated  contact  device 
connected  the  apparatus  with  a  carefully  insulated  auxiliary  rail 
running  midway  between  the  track-rails,  the  contact  device  being 
so  arranged  that  it  could  easily  be  moved  back  and  forth  or  side- 
ways. Positive  and  negative  impulses  can  thus  be  sent  in  differ- 
ent directions,  frequent  changes  being  made  from  one  rail  to  an- 
other. If  there  is  an  obstruction  of  any  kind  within  a  certain 
distance,  an  alarm  is  thus  given,  both  visibly  and  audibly,  by 
means  of  a  red  light  and  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell.  No  matter  how 
many  locomotives  there  may  be  on  the  track,  each  gives  its  warn- 
ings. Engineers,  signal-men,  and  station-masters  can  thereupon 
communicate  together  by  telephone,  the  central  auxiliary  rail  serv- 
ing as  the  channel  of  communication.     In  each  locomotive  there  is 


a  telephone  which  is  protected  against  the  vibrations  caused  by  the 
motion  of  liie  locomotive  througii  being  fastened  on  springs  like  a 
bicycle-lamp.  In  like  manner,  in  cases  of  sudden  danger,  track- 
guards  can  transmit  a  warning  to  the  engineers  of  approacliing  lo- 
comotives. If  lor  any  reason  a  storage-battery  i)ecomes  exhausted 
it  can  be  replenished  with  electricity  produced  by  the  locomotive; 
and  even  if  this  supply  fails,  tiie  current  from  a  semaphore  or  sig- 
nal-station can  still  transmit  to  the  engineer  explanations  and  m- 
structions.  If  by  mistake  a  semaphore  falsely  registers  a  clear 
track,  the  endangered  trains  nevertheless  supply  each  other  with 
signals  of  warning.  An  alarm  is  alsO  given  automatically  when  a 
switch  is  falsely  set  or  insecurely  closed." 


SHALL   WE    LEGALIZE   THE 
DESPATCH"? 


HAPPY 


"T^  HE  time-worn  .subject  of  "  euthanasia  "  has  been  ventilated 
-*■  again  at  some  length  in  the  daily  papers,  owing  to  its  recent 
advocacy  i)y  Miss  Helen  Hall  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Hu- 
mane Association  in  Philadelphia.  Miss  Hall  proposed  that  per- 
sons mortally  wounded,  or  suffering  with  painful  and  incurable  dis- 
eases, should  be  put  quietly  out  of  their  misery  just  as  we  would 
deal  with  an  animal  in  the  same  condition.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
this  course,  when  discussed,  finds  its  advocates  almost  solely 
among  the  tender-hearted,  and  often  among  women.  It  has  almost 
uniformly  been  condemned  by  lawyers  and  physicians.  Says  'I'lie 
Medical  Times  (New  York,  November): 

"  This  subject  has  often  come  up  for  discussion  in  medical  cir- 
cles ;  and  the  conclusion  has  almost  invariably  been  reached  by 
physicians  taking  part,  that  to  cut  short  a  human  life,  is,  except  in 
one  instance,  absolutely  unjustifiable.  The  exception  is  the  de- 
struction of  the  life  of  the  fetus,  when  that  of  the  mother  is  endan- 
gered. And  even  here,  a  very  large  religious  sentiment,  mostly 
among  our  brethren  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  requires  that 
equal  solicitude  shall  be  shown  for  the  infant,  on  the  ground  that 
its  soul  is  as  fully  entitled  to  be  con.servedas  is  that  of  the  mother. 

"  Apart  from  humanitarian  considerations,  the  main  objection  of 
medical  men  to  merciful  homicide  is  one  that  does  them  great 
honor  ;  it  is  on  the  ground  of  their  own  liability  to  error  in  pro- 
nouncing a  case  necessarily  fatal.  Every  experienced  and  tried 
physician  has  found  that  there  have  been  cases  within  his  knowl- 
edge which  have  demonstrated  that  prognosis  in  medicine  may  be 
as  illusory  as  prophecy  in  the  general  affairs  of  life.  How  often 
has  a  patient  with  Bright's,  '  doomed  to  death  within  a  couple  of 
years,'  or  a  consumptive,  '  good  for  but  a  few  months  more,'  lived 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  prognosing  physician. 

"  Miss  Hall's  stand  is  very  like  that  taken  some  ten  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Albert  Bach  before  a  Medico-Legal  Congress  held  in  New 
York  city.  This  gentleman,  a  prominent  member  of  the  bar,  de- 
clared that  there  were  cases,  not  only  in  which  suicide  was  morally 
justifiable,  but  also  in  which  the  ending  of  human  life  by  physicians 
was  not  only  morally  right,  but  an  act  of  humanity.  His  views, 
however,  were  vigorously  conil)atted  by  the  medical  men  present, 
principally  upon  the  grounds  just  set  forth.  Miss  Hall's  views  are 
now  no  less  objectionable  than  were  those  of  Mr.  Bach.  She  de- 
clares:  '  For  the  past  two  years  I  have  always  carried  a  phial  of 
chloroform  with  me  when  riding  on  trains  for  use  on  occasions  of 
emergency,  as  I  was  brought  to  consider  this  subject  through  a 
horrible  experience.'  For  ourselves,  we  should  not  like  to  be  on 
a  train  with  this  lady,  with  the  possibility  of  being,  in  addition  to 
any  hurt  we  might  receive,  the  subject  of  her  '  humane.'  but  inex- 
perienced manipulation  of  an  anesthetic." 

In  relation  to  the  law  covering  this  matter,  the  New  York  Sitii 
(October  15)  points  out  that  it  recognizes  no  right  to  take  life  from 
motives  of  humanity,  except  in  the  instance  cited  above,  and  notes 
that  to  "shorten  "  a  life  is  in  nowise  different  from  "taking  "it. 
since  all  that  any  murderer  does  is  to  shorten  his  victim's  life.  To 
quote  further: 

"The  courts,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country,  have  repeat- 
edly held  that  he  who  accelerates  the  death  of  another  is  guilty  of 
felonious  homicide.     Even  in  the  case  of  the  birth  of  excessively 
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deformed  infants,  the  English  courts  have  refused  to  hold  that  the 
attending  physician  was  justified  in  taking  the  life  of  an  infant,  al- 
tho  the  malformation  might  be  so  great  as  to  make  it  a  monster  in 
a  legal  sense." 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  EVOLUTION. 

THAT  geographical  position  is  an  important  factor  in  evolution 
has  long  been  known— at  least  since  i86S,  when  its  influence 
was  demonstrated  by  Moritz  Wagner.  But,  according  to  Presi- 
dent David  Starr  Jordan,  of  Stanford  University,  who  contributes 
a  leading  article  on  the  subject  to  Science  (New  York,  November 
3).  this  influence  receives  scant  recognition  at  the  hands  of  all  who 
study  evolution  from  some  other  standpoint  tlian  that  of  geo- 
graphical distribution.  Nowadays,  he  says,  much  of  our  discus- 
sion turns  on  the  question  of  the  influence  of  minute  variations  in 
favoring  their  possessors  little  by  little  at  the  expense  of  the  pa- 
rent stock,  so  that  a  new  species  would  be  established  side  by  side 
with  the  old,  or  on  whether  a  wide  fluctuation  or  mutation  would 
give  rise  to  a  new  species  which  would  hold  its  own  in  competition 
with  its  parent.     The  writer  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  In  theory,  either  of  these  conditions  might  exist.  In  fact,  both 
of  them  are  virtually  unknown.  In  nature  a  closely  related  distinct 
species  is  not  often  quite  side  by  side  with  the  old.  It  is  simply 
next  to  it,  geographically  or  geologically  speaking,  and  the  degree 
of  distinction  almost  always  bears  a  relation  to  the  importance  or 
the  permanence  of  the  barrier  separating  the  supposed  new  stock 
from  the  parent  stock. 

"A  flood  of  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  theoretical  problem  of 
the  origin  of  species  by  the  study  of  the  probable  origin  of  species 
with  which  we  may  be  familiar,  or  of  which  the  actual  history  or 
the  actual  ramifications  may  in  some  degree  be  traced. 

"  In  such  cases,  one  of  the  first  questions  naturally  asked  is  this  : 
Where  did  the  species  come  from.?  Migration  forms  a  large  part 
of  the  history  of  any  species  or  group  of  forms.  The  fauna  of  any 
given  region  is  made  up  of  the  various  species  of  animals  living 
naturally  within  its  borders.  The  flora  of  a  region  is  made  up  of 
the  plants  which  grow  naturally  within  its  borders.  Of  all  these, 
animals  and  plants,  the  inhabitants  of  most  regions  are  apparently 
largely  migrants  from  some  other  region.  Some  of  them  have  en- 
tered the  region  in  question  before  acquiring  their  present  specific 
characters;  others  come  after  having  done  so.  Which  of  these 
conditions  apply  to  any  individual  case  can  generally  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  comparison  of  individuals  along  the  supposed  route 
of  migration 

"  In  general,  altho  not  always,  the  original  home  of  any  group  of 
animals  will  show  more  varied  forms  than  those  in  any  other  re- 
gion. There  may  be  some  representatives  more  highly  specialized, 
more  primitive  forms  are  likely  to  be  preserved,  more  degenerate 
forms  may  be  developed,  and  if  the  type  is  represented  by  fossils, 
these  also  may  exhibit  a  larger  range  of  forms  and  characters  than 
will  be  found  in    regions  occupied  through  later  migrations. 

"It  is  evident  that  the  nature  of  any  fauna  bears  an  immediate 
relation  to  the  barriers,  geographical  or  climatic,  that  surround  it. 
Whenever  the  free  movement  of  a  species  is  possible,  this  involv- 
ing the  free  interbreeding  of  its  members,  the  characters  of  a  spe- 
cies remain  substantially  uniform. 

"  Whenever  free  movement  and  interbreeding  is  checked,  the 
character  of  the  species  itself  is  altered.  This  is  the  meaning  of 
Coues's  pregnant  phrase  :  '  Migration  holds  species  true  ;  localiza- 
tion lets  them  slip.'  In  other  words,  free  interbreeding  swamps 
the  incipient  lines  of  variation,  and  this  in  almost  every  case.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  barrier  of  any  sort  brings  a  certain  group  of  in- 
dividuals together.  These  are  subjected  to  a  selection  different 
from  that  which  obtains  with  the  species  at  large,  and  under  these 
conditions  new  forms  are  developed.  Tliis  takes  place  rapidly 
when  the  conditions  of  life  are  greatly  changed  so  that  a  new  set  of 
demands  are  made  on  the  species,  and  those  not  meeting  them  are 
at  once  destroyed.  The  process  is  a  slow  one,  for  the  most  part, 
when  the  barrier  in  question  interrupts  the  flow  of  life  without  ma- 
terially changing  its  conditions.  But  this  is  practically  a  universal 
rule:  A  barrier  which  prevents  the  intermingling  of  members  of  a 
species  will  with  time  alter  the  relative  characters  of  the  groups  of 
individuals  thus  separated.    These  groups  of  individuals  are  incip- 


ient species,  and  each  may  become  in  time  an  entirely  distinct  spe- 
cies if  the  barrier  is  really  insurmountable." 

In  unbroken  regions,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  migration  and 
interbreeding  result  in  widely  distributed  homogeneous  species, 
remaining  generally  uniform  while  slowly  changing  together  by 
natural  selection.  In  regions  where  barriers  isolate  different  groups 
there  are  numerous  related  species,  tho  in  most  cases  a  smaller 
number  of  genera  or  families.  Thus  new  species  will  be  formed 
conditioned  on  isolation,  tho  the  same  barriers  may  shut  out  forms 
of  life  which  would  invade  the  open  district.  President  Jordan 
proceeds  to  illustrate  this  law  as  follows : 

"  Throughout  the  Eastern  United  States,  unbroken  by  important 
barriers,  there  is  but  one  true  species  of  chipmunk,  .  .  .  and  one 
species  of  shorelark.  ...  In  California,  broken  by  many  barriers 
of  various  sorts,  there  are  a  dozen  or  more  different  kinds  of  chip- 
munks, species,  and  subspecies.  But  in  the  Eastern  States  the 
fauna  at  large  is  much  greater,  because  many  types  of  birds  and 
other  animals  have  found  entrance  there,  forms  which  are  excluded 
from  California  by  the  barriers  which  surround  that  region. 

"In  the  great  water-basin  of  the  Mississippi  many  families  of 
fishes  occur  and  very  many  species  are  diffused  throughout  almost 
the  whole  area,  occurring  in  all  suitable  waters.  Once  admitted 
to  the  water-basin,  each  one  ranges  widely  and  each  tributary 
brook  has  many  species.  In  the  streams  of  California,  small  and 
isolated,  the  number  of  genera  or  families  is  much  smaller.  Each 
species,  unless  running  to  the  sea,  has  a  narrow  range,  and  closely 
related  species  are  not  found  in  the  same  river. 

"The  fact  last  mentioned  has  a  very  broad  application  and  may 
be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  general  law  of  distribution. 

"Given  any  species  in  any  region,  the  nearest  related  species  is 
not  likely  to  be  found  in  the  same  region  nor  in  a  remote  region, 
but  in  a  neighboring  district  separated  from  the  first  by  a  barrier 
of  some  sort." 

A  very  large  number  of  illustrative  examples,  besides  the  few 
just  mentioned,  are  given  by  President  Jordan.  The  fauna  of  the 
West  Indian  islands  furnish  manyhe.  He  notes  that  if  external 
conditions  were  alike  in  all  the  islands  evolution  would  perhaps  run 
parallel  in  all  of  them,  but  as  some  difference  in  environment  ex- 
ists, there  is  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  species  as  a  result 
of  adaptation.  In  cases  where  great  differences  in  conditions  exist, 
the  change  in  the  species  may  be  greater  and  more  rapid,  and  the 
characters  will  "bear  a  closer  relation  to  the  principle  of  utility." 
The  writer's  contention  is  not  that  there  is  an  occasional  associa- 
tion of  species  with  physical  barriers,  which  determine  their  range, 
and  which  have  been  factors  in  their  formation,  but  that  such  con- 
ditions are  virtually  universal. 


The  Passing  of  the  Wooden  Car.— That  the  passen- 
ger-car of  the  future  is  to  be  built  of  steel  is  asserted  by  Engineer- 
ing News  (New  York,  October  26),  which  claims  to  voice  a  general 
agreement  of  experts  in  this  regard.     It  says : 

"  It  is  reported  that  the  Pennsylvania  R.R.  Co.  has  decided  to 
contract  for  no  less  than  1,500  steel  passenger-cars.  One  govern- 
ing motive  in  this  decision  is  very  likely  the  desire  to  have  only 
steel  cars  run  through  the  system  of  tunnels  under  the  North  and 
East  Rivers  in  connection  with  the  great  new  terminal  station  in 
New  York  city.  The  entire  practicability  of  steel  cars  has  been 
well  shown  by  those  in  service  in  the  New  York  Subway,  and  no 
railway  officer  hereafter  will  be  willing  to  operate  wooden  passen- 
ger-oars in  a  tunnel  system,  particularly  with  electric  motive-pow- 
er, if  it  can  be  avoided.  But  for  general  railway  service,  too,  the 
steel-frame  passenger-car  promises  to  reduce  so  greatly  the  casual- 
ties in  wrecks  tliat  the  railways  can  not  too  soon  undertake  its  rapid 
introduction.  With  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  coming  demand  for 
steel  cars  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  has  already  under  way 
new  shops  at  Berwick,  Pa.,  with  a  capacity  of  50  to  100  steel  pas- 
senger-cars per  month.  The  same  company  is  now  working  on  a 
contract  for  275  steel  cars  for  the  London  underground  railway 
lines." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


THE   CHURCH    AND   TAINTED    LABOR. 

MR.  HENRY  R.  ELLIOT,  editor  of  The  Church  Economist, 
states  that  while  visiting  churches  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, his  sense  of  fitness  has  often  been  shocked  by  the  vulgar  talk 
and  unseemly  behavior  of  the  workmen.  This  suggested  to  him 
the  question :  Have  churches  any  responsibility  for  the  character 
of  those  who  construct  houses  of  worship?  This  question,  in  a 
more  elaborated  form,  he  submitted  to  Mr.  J.  Cleveland  Cady,  the 
head  of  a  well-known  architectural  tirm.  which  has  built  many 
churches;  to  Mr.  William  Laurel  Harris,  vice-president  of  the 
Architectural  League;  to  Mr.  William  C).  Ludlow,  another  well- 
known  architect;  and  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Richards,  secretary  of  the  Congregational 
Church  Building  Society.  Here  is  Mr.  Elliot's 
inquiry  as  submitted  : 

"  I.  Is  it  feasible,  and  if  so,  what  steps  are 
necessary  to  take,  to  have  the  actual  work  of 
constructing  a  church  or  other  edifice  for 
sacred  purposes  done  by  men  of  a  godly,  or 
at  least  a  moral  life.''  Should  any  considora 
tion  be  shown  by  church  officers  or  an  archi- 
tect, to  a  contractor  or  builder  because  his 
private  character  makes  him  an  appropriate 
person  to  build  a  house  of  worship.'' 

"2.  Do  you,  as  a  student  of  the  history  of 
church  architecture,  share  the  view,  often  ad- 
vanced, that  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  old 
cathedral  building,  the  work  was  done  by  ar- 
tisans with  a  religious  motive  dominant,  show- 
ing conscientious  work  in  parts  of  the  con- 
struction never  seen,  etc. .'' " 

Mr.  Cady  replies  that  to  demand  religious 
zeal  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  would  be  to 
set  conditions  which  could  hardly  be  met 
until  we  are  a  good  deal  nearer  the  millen- 
nium. But  in  the  case  of  the  architect,  he 
adds,  who  has  in  the  very  outset  to  do  with  the 
shaping  and  character  of  the  building,  "  it  would  be  a  very  great 
gain  if  he  could  be,  not  only  competent  and  honest,  but  heartily  in 
sympathy  with  the  work — that  he  might  understand  and  devise  for 
its  needs  and  best  interests  in  the  spirit  of  one  who  said,  '  Lord,  I 
have  loved  the  habitation  of  Thy  house,  and  the  place  where  thine 
Honor  dwelleth. '     From  Mr.  Harris's  answer  we  quote  as  follows : 

"  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  mar.  cf  a  godly  and  moral  life  is 
always  more  reliable  than  a  man  of  an  ungodly  and  immoral  life, 
and  consequently  he  is  a  better  man  to  employ  on  any  serious 
work.  Referring  to  your  second  question,  I  would  say  that  as  a 
student  of  the  history  of  church  architecture,  I  find  that  old  cathe- 
dral buildings  were  not  always  good. 

"For  instance,  the  cathedral  at  Seez  was  very  imperfectly  con- 
structed of  the  cheapest  kind  of  materials. 

"At  Vezelay  the  arches  began  to  crack  soon  after  they  were 
erected  and  were  reenforced  on  the  outside  by  buttresses.  Parts 
of  several  large  cathedrals  fell  down  because  of  cheap  and  faulty 
construction. 

"  But  other  buildings,  like  Chartres.  Reims,  and  Amiens,  are  as 
nearly  perfect  as  anything  can  be  in  this  world. 

"  My  conclusion  is  that  people  can  at  any  time  have  any  kind  of 
a  church  that  they  are  willing  to  pay  for. 

"  In  modern  times  we  try  to  build  churches  in  a  cheap  and  hasty 
manner,  while  the  business  side  of  the  undertaking  is  often  of  a 
very  risky  nature.  Such  conditions  will  not  attract  the  best  work- 
men or  bring  out  the  good  that  is  in  the  men  that  you  do  get. 

"It  is  unfair  to  blame  the  artisan,  for  he  is  merely  a  product  of 
circumstances.  The  only  permanent  good  will  come  slowly 
through  the  education  of  the  clergy  and  people." 

Mr.  Ludlow  replies  in  part : 

"  As  a  practical  question,  I  believe  it  is  usually  feasible  to  em- 


ploy as  general  contractors  men  of  '  godly,  or  at  least  moral  life  ' 
I  believe  that  men  of  such  character  are  the  only  ones  to  be  en- 
trusted with  important  work,  for  moral  quality  enters  into  their 
work  as  surely  as  into  their  social  life.  A  church  building  or  any 
other  building  is  only  as  honest  in  quality  as  its  builder  in  charac- 
ter, and  no  contractor  of  doubtful  personal  reputation  should  be 
considered  by  church  officers,  even  under  the  plea  that  the  archi- 
tects will  see  that  the  work  is  properly  done. 

"  I  do  not,  however,  believe  that  it  is  feasible  for  the  architect  or 
building  committee  to  assure  themselves  of  the  character  of  the 
mechanics  employed  upon  the  church  edifice,  for  the  reason  that 
investigating  the  moral  rectitude  of  anywhere  from  100  to  i.ooo 
persons  might  be  difficult.  Possibly  it  ought  to  suffice  to  know 
that  a  good  contractor  usually  employs  a  good  class  of  workmen. 
Neither  do  I  believe  it  possible,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to 
find  a  builder  who.se  reverence  for  the  church  building,  as  such, 
would  lead  him  to  unremunera lively  scrupu- 
lous workmanship  ;  in  other  words,  a  man  who 
would  build  for  the  love  of  the  church  and 
not  as  a  matter  of  business. 

"  The  construction  of  the  buildings  in  the 
days  of  the  erection  of  the  historic  Gothic 
cathedrals  was  largely  by  those  who  were  to 
worship  in  them— those  who  felt  an  actual 
ownership  in  the  work.  To-day  our  churches 
are  built  by  men  who  thus  earn  a  livelihood, 
and  who  often  never  see  the  building  after 
completion.     If  there   are   any   of  the   other 

type,  I  have  yet  to  find  them 

"  As  a  matter  of  precedent,  you  will  remem- 
ber that  even  King  Solomon  did  not  hesitate 
to  get  the  cedar  for  the  temple  from  the  pagan 
Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  and  that  one  of  his  fore- 
most artisans,  he  that  wrought  the  great  bronze 
columns,  was  another  pagan  Hiram,  of  Tyre, 
called  the  '  Widow's  Son.'" 

To  the  first  question  Mr.  Richards  an- 
swers : 


MR.   HENRY   R.   ELLIOT, 

Editor  of  The  Church  Economist.  He  has 
brought  up  the  question  of  "tainted  labor"  in 
connection  with  the  building  of  churches. 


"It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  in  the 
erection  of  a  house  of  worship  the  contractor 
or  builder  should  be  a  person  of  such  un- 
blemished moral  character  as  would  make  him 
an  appropriate  person  to  construct  such  an 
edifice.  If  possible,  he  should  be  a  relig- 
ious man,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  integrity  and  devotion  would  give 
him  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  building  of  a  house  of  God.  It  is 
not  always  possible,  however,  to  realize  this  high  ideal,  but  we 
can  at  least  insist  on  conscientiousness,  fidelity,  and  a  good  repu- 
tation for  honor  and  reputable  living  in  the  community." 


I 


NEW    LIGHT   ON   THE   NEW   TESTAMENT. 

T  was  not  long  after  the  radicals  in  the  Babel-Bibel  controversy 
made  use  of  their  finds  to  show  that  the  contents  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  chiefly  borrowed  from  Babylonian  sources,  that 
the  conservatives  began  to  "  steal  their  thunder,"  and  to  utilize 
these  finds  in  the  interests  of  the  uniquene.ss  and  revelation  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  same  is  now  being  done  in  the  department 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  by  none  more  vigorously  than  the 
learned  apologetic  writer.  Dr.  Alfred  Jeremias,  of  Leip.sic.  He 
has  recently  published  two  fair-sized  volumes  on  this  subject  in 
which  he  traces  the  Babylonian  elements  in  the  New  Testament 
and  the  Old-Testament  substratum  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
does  so  in  a  manner  that  makes  the  revealed  character  of  the  latter 
all  the  more  prominent.  These  books  are  entitled  "  The  Old  Tes- 
tament in  the  Light  of  the  Old  Orient  "  and  "  Babylonian  Elements 
in  the  New  Testament."  Especially  from  the  latter  work  we  glean 
the  following  facts  and  opinions  : 

The  New  Testament,  too,  has  its  parallels  in  the  Orient.  The 
hope  of  a  Redeemer  King  found  expressed  in  the  former  is  an  old 
possession  of  the  Oriental  people.  These  believed  in  a  Redeemer 
King  who  had  no  earthly  father,  and  whose  mother  is  a  priestes:' 
or  the  mother  goddess  herself,  the  latter   being   a  virgin.     The 
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Redeemer  King  will  inaugurate  a  period  of  blessing  When  the  Em- 
peror Augustus  was  born,  many  thought  that  he  was  to  be  the  Re- 
deemer King.  It  is  reported  that  Figulus  cried  out :  "  In  this  hour 
the  Lord  of  the  earth  has  been  born."  The  inscriptions  of  I'riene 
and  Halicarnas,  in  which  the  birthday  of  Augustus  is  appointed  as 
the  New  Year  day,  are  remarkable.  These  state:  "The  world 
would  have  gone  to  destruction  if  the  common  joy  of  all,  CaL-sar 
Augustus,  had  not  been  born.  Providence  has  given  us  Augustus, 
whom  it  has  appointed  for  the  prosperity  of  mankind  |cf.  good 
will  to  men],  and  has  equipped  with  virtues  and  has  appointed  to 
be  a  Savior  for  the  coming  generations,  who  will  put  an  end  to 
every  war  and  will  adjust  all  things.  He  has  through  his  appear- 
ance fulfilled  the  hopes  of  all  those  who  waited  on  him,  whereby 
he  not  only  surpassed  former  benefactors,  but  has  also  deprived 
commg  generations  of  the  hope  of  surpassing  him.  The  birthday 
of  this  God  is  the  beginning  of  the  good  tidings  [cf.  gospel],  which 
is  sent  to  the  whole  world.  He  is  the  Savior  of  the  human  race,  in 
the  care  for  which  Providence  does  not  only  answer  all  prayers, 
but  does  still  more  ;  for  peace  now  reigns  upon  the  earth  [cf.  and 
on  earth  peace]." 

This  inscription  says  in  a  few  words  what  the  Orient  expected 
ot  the  Redeemer  King;  and  the  angelsat  Bethlehem  employ  kin- 
dred thought  in  reference  to  Jesus. 

Of  the  interesting  Babylonian  parallels  to  the  New  Testament 
we  cite  from  a  vast  array  of  particulars  only  the  following: 

Not  merely  in  individual  facts,  but  in  the  whole  form  and  con- 
ception of  thought,  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  the  Old.  shows 
that  it  lives  and  moves  in  Oriental  and,  in  particular,  in  Babylo- 
nian ideas.  The  fundamental  thought  in  the  old  Babylonian  world 
was  substantially  astralmythological,  i.e.,  the  stars  and  what  they 
read  into  them  controlled  their  general  ideas  of  things.  In  them 
they  read  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  from  the  stars  men  receive  their 
knowledge  of  religion,  of  the  arts,  especially  of  the  art  of  writing, 
the  trades,  etc.  The  interpreters  of  the  divine  will  are  especially 
the  seven  planets.  The  sign  of  the  zodiac  with  its  twelve  images 
is  the  book  of  revelation;  the  combination  of  stars  are  the  com- 
mentary. In  the  laws  of  the  stars  are  found  the  laws  controlling 
the  universe.  The  seven  planets,  the  four  corners  of  the  world, 
the  seventy  parts  composing  the  circuit  of  the  year  (seventy,  or 
seventy-two  weeks  each  of  five  days),  are  everywhere  felt.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Bible.  Creation  lasted  seven  days;  Jacob 
serves  seven  years  for  Rachel ;  for  seven  days  Israel  ate  unleav- 
ened bread;  there  were  seven  lights  in  the  golden  candlestick; 
seven  oxen,  seven  rams,  seven  lambs  were  used  as  an  atonement 
offering.  Job  had  seven  sons  and  .seven  daughters.  John  sees 
seven  stars  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  who  walks  beneath  the  seven 
lights  ;  seven  torches  burn  before  the  throne  of  God,  which  are  the 
seven  spirits  of  God.  The  Oriental  number  twelve  occurs  with 
equal  frequency.  There  are  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  twelve  apos- 
tles, twice  twelve  elders  in  the  Revelation,  twelve  foundation  stones 
of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  with  twelve  gates.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  number  four. 

Jeremias  concludes : 

"  The  deeper  Babylonian  thought  becomes  religiously,  the  closer 
becomes  its  connection  with  Biblical  ideas.  According  to  the 
former,  sanctuaries  and  temples  are  not  the  works  of  men.  but  are 
the  images  of  heavenly  holy  places,  as  was  tiie  case  with  the  taber- 
nacle. The  Priest-Prince  Judea,  of  Legos,  receives  in  a  vision  the 
plan  of  the  temple  he  is  to  build.  In  the  Codex  Hammurabi  we 
arc  told  that  the  temple  of  Sippor  was  modeled  after  the  heavenly 
temple.  In  the  Sanheribi  inscription  it  is  said  that  the  plan  of 
Nineveh  had  been  drawn  in  heaven.  This  agrees  with  the  ac- 
counts of  Israel's  sanctuary  as  reported  by  Rlo.ses  and  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  Ezekiel,  too,  receives  his  plan  of  the  new  tem- 
ple from  heaven.  In  the  Psalms  and  prophets  Mount  Zion  is  rep- 
resented as  the  copy  of  a  mythical  hill  which  constitutes  the  north- 
ern edge  of  the  world  and  constitutes  the  entrance  to  the  sanctuary 
of  the  highest  (iod.  The  steps  to  the  temple  correspond  to  the 
steps  of  the  planets,  based  on  their  different  distances  from  the 
Son.  The  ditlercnt  "  heavens "  are  in  harmony  with  the  three 
heavens  of  the  Orient,  in  which  system  the  third,  and  the  highest, 
also  constitutes  the  abode  of  the  gods.  The  Babylonians,  too, 
know  of  a'  high  mountain  '  from  which  a  person  can  see  all  the 
glories  of  the  world." 

Jeremias.  however,  is  very  pronounced  in  his  claim  that  these 


agreements  do  not  point  to  a  dependence  of  the  New-Testament 
thoughts  upon  Babylonian  sources,  but  that  the  common  and  cur- 
rent religious  ideas  and  forms  of  thought  are  utilized  in  the  New 
Testament  to  convey  the  deep  contents  of  revelation  which  only 
the  men  of  God  who  wrote  these  books  possessed. — Translaitons 
j/iade  for'YwK  Litkkakv  Digest. 


THE   GOSPEL   MESSAGE    NOT   AFFECTED    BY 
THE    HIGHER   CRITICISM. 

A  STRATEGIC  moment  for  the  evangelical  churches  is  dis- 
cerned by  P.  T.  Forsythe,  D.D.,  in  the  collapse  of  Biblical 
infallibility.  This  position  is  the  more  startling  since  such  infalli- 
bility has  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  the  stronghold  of  Ortho- 
doxy. Infallibility  having  once  and  for  all  been  destroyed  by  the 
work  of  the  higher  critics,  the  way  is  open  now  to  regard  the  Bible 
in  the  true  light,  which  has  long  been  obscured,  as  the  channel  of 
grace.  This  view  is  pre.iented  in  an  article  contributed  to  I'he 
Co7ite»iporary  Review  under  the  title  "The  Evangelical  Churches 
and  the  Higher  Criticism."  The  writer  declares  that  the  present 
duty  of  the  Evangelicals  is  to  emphasize  "  the  power,  the  efficacy, 
the  sufficiency  of  the  Bible  for  the  uses  of  grace,"  a  duty  "  which 
IS  now,  since  the  Catholic  reaction,  the  special  charge  of  the  Free 
Churches."  The  great  truth  to  recognize,  he  asserts,  is  not  that 
the  critical  treatment  of  the  Bible  shall  not  have  its  place,  but  that 
the  Church  shall  see  its  error  in  putting  the  Bible' narrative  in  the 
place  which  belongs  only  to  the  Bible  Gospel,  and  as  a  consequence 
falling  into  a  panic  over  what  seems  to  be  the  destructive  work  of 
scientific  criticism.  He  exhorts  the  Evangelicals  "  not  to  make 
fools  of  themselves  "  by  denying  that  the  critical  treatment  of  the 
Bible  has  a  right  to  its  place.  But,  he  adds,  the  facts  that  the 
higher  critic  tries  to  establish  are  not  the  important  facts.  "The 
Book  is  not  a  witness  of  man's  historical  religion,  but  of  God's 
historical  redemption  .  .  .  and  it  is  vain  to  try  and  establish  the 
Bible's  real  value  by  historical  canons  without  realizing  the  expe- 
rience of  grace." 

The  New  Testament, he  asserts, "is  a  continuation  of  prophecy. 
It  is  not  a  document,  but  an  appeal."    To  quote  : 

"It  is  a  mighty  sermon  on  Christ,  not  an  image  of  Him,  not  a 
disquisition  on  Him.  Doubtless  Christ  is  the  center.  He  is  the 
fact.  But  the  New  Testament  did  not  come  into  evidence  to 
guarantee  that  fact  to  rigid  inquiry.  It  is  not  an  arsenal  of  Chris- 
tian evidences.  In  that  case  the  testimony  would  have  been  more 
careful.  And  then  also  the  historic  sense  would  take  faith's  place, 
and  the  historical  experts  would  be  the  true  Christian  priesthood. 
The  New  Testament,  like  tiie  Old  Testament,  is  history  with  a 
purpose,  a  bias.  It  has  in  it  not  only  reliable  historical  matter, 
but  also  the  principle  for  construing  it.  It  has  the  bias  of  the  will 
to  save  and  not  only  the  will  to  believe.  And  it  has  the  bias  not 
only  of  the  will  to  believe,  but  of  the  belief  that  wills,  that  urges 
itself,  that  acts  from  the  will  upon  the  evidence  in  a  selective 
way,  and  forces  it  on  mankind." 

It  seems  all  but  impossible,  he  declares  in  another  place,  "toget 
out  of  the  popular  mind  the  idea  that  faith  is  faith  in  statements, 
and  that  the  Bible  is  a  compendium  of  truths  about  God,  or  a  cor- 
rect chronicle  (or  forecast)  of  history,  Hebrew,  Christian  or 
cosmic."     He  says: 

"  Almost  all  the  uproar  made  against  scientific  criticism  belongs 
to  one  or  other  of  these  irreligious  positions.  For  it  is  irreligious 
to  deba.se  the  Bible,  the  Book  ot  Faith,  to  a  repertory  of  truths,  or 
a  series  of  annals.  It  is  irreligious  to  stake  the  divine  value  of 
Christ  on  the  reality  of  prehistoric  characters  m  Hebrew  history, 
on  the  authorship  of  a  Psalm,  or  the  tracing  of  the  Atonement  in 
Numbers.  There  are  few  perils  to  the  Bible  worse  than  the  ill- 
tempered  champions  of  late  Protestant  orthodoxy  who  pose  as  the 
monopolists  and  saviors  of  (he  (>ospel.  'A  traditional  Biblicism, 
luirkd  whole  and  harsh  at  the  heads  of  those  who  read  the  Book 
otherwise,  is  not  faith  in  God's  Word.'     The  unity  of  the  Bible  is 
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a  living,  growing,  suffusing  unity.     It  is  the  unity  of  a  body  with 

a  quick  and  miglity  spirit 

"The  mighty  and  glorious  Gospel  can  speak  freely  from  a  vul- 
nerable scripture  canon.  The  canon,  which  is,  so  to  say,  the 
physical  base  of  the  Gospel,  may  contain  elements  as  superfluous 
as  the  appendix,  or  it  may  have  a  part  amputated.  The  unity  of 
the  Bible  is  organic,  total,  vital,  evangelical;  it  is  not  merely  har- 
monious, balanced,  statuesque.  It  is  not  the  form  of  symmetry 
but  the  spirit  of  reconciliation.  Strike  a  fragment  from  a  statue 
and  you  ruin  it.  Its  unity  is  mere  symmetry,  of  the  kind  that  is 
ruined  so.  But  the  unity  of  the  Bible  is  like  the  unity  of  nature. 
It  has  a  living  power  always  to  repair  loss  and  transcend  lesion. 
The  Bible  unity  is  given  it  by  the  unity  of  a  historic  Gospel^  devel- 
oping, dominant,  but  not  detailed.  It  transcends  the  vicissitudes 
of  time,  the  dislocations  of  history,  the  frailties  even  of  prophets 
and  their  proofs,  and  the  infidelity  of  tlie  chosen  race.  This  is  the 
unity  that  Christ  found  and  answered  in  His  Bible.  His  mastery 
ot  His  Bible  is  now  sliown  so  much  in  His  readiness  with  it  as  in 
His  insight  into  it.  It  is  not  borne  in  on  us  by  the  command  of 
it  He  showed  in  His  irresistible  dialectic  with  the  Pharisees  upon 
points;  it  appears  rather  in  His  grasp  of  its  one  historic  grace; 
not  in  His  ready  wit  with  it  but  in  the  fact  that  He  found  Himself 
to  be  the  true  Lord  and  unity  of  Bible.  Tem- 
ple. Sabbath,  and  Israel.  If  we  are  to  take 
the  Bible  as  Christ  did  ive  may  not  feel  com- 
pelled to  take  the  whole  Bible,  but  lue  must 
take  the  Bible  as  a  whole." 

The  unity  and  power  of  the  Bible,  he  says, 
is  sacramental,  it  is  not  mechanical.  "It  is 
dynamic  and  not  documentary.  Faith  in  it  is 
something  more  than  the  historic  sense.  And 
the  water  of  life  issues  from  it  none  the  less 
mightily  because  the  orifice  be  cracked  or 
broken."  If  freedom  of  theology  and  learning 
is  to  be  guaranteed  in  the  Church,  it  can  only 
come  from  the  evangelical  certainty  of  faith  in 
grace.     We  quote  : 

"The  Church  can  handle  the  Bible  fairly 
and  freely  only  through  the  conviction  that 
Bible  and  Church  are  both  there  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Gospel  they  stand  to  preach.  But  the 
'Church's  own  security  in  the  Gospel"!  I 
know  how  that  will  sound  to  some.  It  will 
mean  the  soundness  of  the  Church's  views 
■on  such  questions  as  Atonement,  Justifica- 
tion, and  Faith.  It  will  mean  evangelical 
orthodoxy.  Alas,  I  am  afraid  evangelical  or- 
thodoxy has  to  answer  for  much  decay  in  the 
Gospel's  power  and  welcome.  That  is  not 
what  I  intend.  The  fallacy  lies  m  ambiguity  of  the  word  Gospel. 
This  means  two  things.  1 1  means  the  mighty  saving  act  of  God  in 
Christ;  and  it  means  the  news  of  that  act  by  the  word  of  apostolic 
men.  It  means,  first,  God's  Word  to  man,  not  spoken  but  done, 
by  a  Savior  who  spoke  very  little  of  it,  and  less  and  less  as  He 
drew  near  the  doing  of  it.     It  means : 

'  the  matcliless  deed  achieved, 
Determined,  dared,  and  done.' 

"  And  it  means,  secondly,  man's  word  under  the  influence  of  that 
deed  of  God,  its  expansion,  its  reverberation,  so  to  say,  in  the  souls 
it  saved  and  inspired.  It  means  the  Church's  preaching  of  God's 
mighty  work.  We  have  thus  the  Church's  gospel  of  God's  Gos- 
pel.    It  is  like  the  distinction  between  history  and  a  history." 

The  test  of  a  religion  is  religious,  the  writer  sententiously  re- 
marks, and  adds  that  "  Christianity  will  not  stand  or  fall  by  its 
critical  attitude  to  its  documents,  but  by  its  faithful  attitude  to  its 
Gospel."     Further: 

"  It  is  its  self-criticism  that  will  decide  its  fate,  not  the  criticism 
of  the  world,  even  of  the  learned  w^orld.  Everything  turns  on  the 
criticism  of  faith  by  faith,  on  the  final  authority  of  the  Gospel, 
standing  at  the  altar  and  receiving  the  sound  contributions  of  the 
critical  method.  There  are  truths  that  need  to  be  restated  in  this 
light.  But  criticism  alone  can  not  do  very  much  more.  It  has 
prepared  for  a  higher  reconstruction  wliich  is  overdue,  the  serious 
use  of  a  revised  Bible  for  its  revising  Gospel.     For  instance,  we 


do  not  need  further  histories  of  Israel,  nor  histories  of  the  religion 
of  Israel.  That  is  not  what  the  Church  needs  at  least.  What  we 
need  from  a  scholar  equipped  with  the  soundest  results,  however 
new,  is  what  Jonathan  Edwards  gave  his  day,  a  history  of  Re- 
demption, a  history  of  the  Revelation  always  welling  up  through 
the  religion  of  Israel  and  of  Christendom,  at  once  purifying  it  and 
condemning  it.  In  the  Old  Testament  we  have  a  blended  record 
both  of  Israel's  religion  and  of  Ciod's  revelation.  In  the  New 
Testament  there  are  traces  of  similar  action.  And  it  is  very  stri- 
king in  the  history  of  Europe,  in  the  struggle  (and  infection)  of 
Catholicism  with  the  indigenous  paganisms.  We  need  now  that 
the  revelation  which  is  vital  to  the  Church  that  prolongs  the  Gos- 
pel be  disentangled  from  the  popular  religion,  ancient  or  modern, 
and  shown  on  its  conquering  way." 


CONSCIENCE   OR   THE    BIBLE? 

'  I  "HE  Rev.  Amory  H.  Bradford  (Congregationalist)  points  to 
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the  Society  of  Friends  as  precursors  in  the  acceptation  and 


REV.  AMORY   H.    BRADFORD. 

He  claims  that  "  there  is  in  every  man  light 
sufficient  to  disclose  all  the  truth  that  is 
needed  for  the  purposes  of  life." 


teaching  of  a  doctrine  which  he  believes  will  be  the  controlling  one 
of  the  twentieth  century.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  "The  Inward 
Light,"  as  the  writer  explains  in  a  volume 
bearing  that  title.  He  summarizes  the  doc- 
trine in  the  following  words :  "There  is  in 
every  man  light  sufficient  to  disclose  all  the 
truth  that  is  needed  for  the  purposes  of  life; 
that  light  is  from  God,  wiio  dwells  in  hu- 
manity as  he  is  immanent  in  the  universe ; 
tlierefore  the  source  of  authority  is  to  be 
found  within  the  soul  and  not  in  external 
authority  of  Church  or  creed  or  book."  Mr. 
Bradford's  critics  would  probably  recall  the 
fact  that  theological  writers  have  long  dwelt 
upon  the  insufficiency  of  conscience  alone 
as  a  guide,  and  have  pointed  out  the  "  freak  " 
forms  of  religious  belief  and  the  condonement 
of  sin  that  have  followed  a  too  trustful  confi- 
dence in  an  "  inward  light."  The  external 
authority  of  Church  and  creed  has  been  so 
thoroughly  discussed,  from  the  time  of  Luther 
down,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  repeat 
Mr.  Bradford's  arguments  in  regard  to  it  here. 
To  find  a  Christian  clergyman,  an  associate 
editor  of  The  Outlook,  and  a  lecturer  at  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary  treating  the 
authority  of  the  Bible  as  on  a  par  with  the 
authority  of  heathen  sacred  books,  however,  will  surprise  many; 
and  they  will  probably  agree  with  him  that  his  doctrine  would 
influence  religious  thought  in  many  and  most  revolutionary  ways. 
Mr.  Bradford's  attitude  toward  the  Bible  may  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  : 

"Those  who  find  the  final  authority  for  the  spiritual  life  in  the 
Bible,  do  not  essentially  differ  from  those  who  find  it  in  the 
Church.  At  first  it  appears  to  be  an  easy  and  sure  solution  of  all 
problems  of  thinking  and  living  to  be  able  to  go  to  an  authorita- 
tive hook,  and  have  it  remove  all  difficulties  ;  but  troubles  multiply 
the  farther  this  road  is  followed.  How  do  we  know  that  th*'  Bible 
may  be  trusted  to  such  an  extent?  Is  it  replied  that  the  Bible  as- 
serts its  authority?  If  it  does,  I  know  neither  the  verse  nor  the 
chapter;  but,  granting  that  it  does,  what  then?  The  same  claim 
is  made  for  the  Koran,  the  Zend-Avesta,  and  the  Upanishads. 
That  assumption  may  be  made  for  any  writing.  Assertion  is  not 
proof.  If  the  Koran,  the  Zend-Avesta,  and  the  Bible  assert  full 
spiritual  authority,  it  is  evident  that  all  can  not  be  true,  inasmuch 
as  they  often  contradict  one  another.  Either  such  assumptions 
are  false,  or  the  reason  for  believing  them  true  is  something  other 
than  its  own  assertion. 

"  Moreover,  perplexing  inquiries  arise  as  this  subject  is  pursued. 
These  Scriptures,  which  we  Call  the  Bible,  were  written  by  differ- 
ent men,  in  widely  separated  periods  of  history.  They  represent 
various  types  ot  literature.     Some  of  them  are  compilations  from 
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still  older  documents  which  have  been,  probably,  forever  lost. 
The  Book  of  Jasher  is  known  only  by  a  single  reference.  There 
are  at  least  three  distinct  narratives  underneath  the  I'entateuch  ; 
those  narratives  are  lost.  The  Gospels  are  supposed  to  have  been 
compiled  from  now  unknown  records  of  the  words  and  deeds  of 
Jesus — none  the  less  valuable  for  that — a  fact  which  increases  the 
difficulty  of  recognizing  their  authority  as  final.  Many  of  these 
books  were  written  in  languages  long  since  dead,  and  two  of  which 
languages  have  been  greatly  corrupted.  In  that  fact  there  is  both 
an  advantage  and  a  disadvantage.  The  language  is  no  longer 
changing — that  is  an  advantage;  but  it  is  no  longer  living,  and 
con.sequently  is  more  uncertain  and  difficult  of  interpretation. 
When  the  Scriptures  were  written,  many  words  meant  something 
quite  different  from  what  they  mean  now.  If  a  truth  has  been 
translated  from  a  language  which  has  been  dead  a  thousand  years 
into  a  language  which  is  steadily  changing,  its  precise  significance 
may  easily  have  been  sacrificed  in  the  transition." 

"  What  should  be  our  attitude  toward  tlie  world's  Bibles?"  asks 
Mr.  Bradford.     He  answers  in  part : 

"  They  are  as  sacred  in  tiie  eyes  of  those  who  were  born  where 
they  hold  sway  as  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures  are  to  us. 
Do  we  possess  any  essential  truth  not  found  in  them?  These 
questions  are  more  theoretical  than  practical;  for,  while  many 
may  press  the  inquiries,  few  will  make  the  effort  necessary  to  read 
those  abstruse  and  difficult  works,  much  less  to  study  deeply 
enough  to  understand  them.  But  a  theoretical  difficulty  may  be 
quite  as  dangerous  as  a  practical  one,  and  ought  never  to  be  unad- 
visedly or  lightly  turned  aside.  The  question,  therefore,  as  to 
what  should  be  our  attitude  toward  the  world's  Bibles,  should  re- 
ceive fair  consideration. 

"  Paul  met  the  problem  in  his  characteristically  frank  and  lucid 
fashion.  Any  writing  claiming  recognition  as  sacred  Scripture, 
before  it  should  be  accepted  as  such,  must  commend  it.self  to  the 
one  studying  it  as  calculated  to  inculcate  truth  and  to  promote 
righteousness.  Whatever,  when  brought  into  the  Inward  Light 
and  thoroughly  and  honestly  e.xamined,  is  found  to  promote  good- 
ness and  loyalty  to  truth,  may  be  trusted;  and  whatever  does  not 
is  unworthy  of  credence.  There  is  no  authority  and  no  sanctity  in 
locality.  What  are  its  fruits  in  character?  This  is  the  test  to 
which  every  claim  to  spiritual  inspiration  should  be  brought.  The 
value  of  any  religious  truth  may  always  be  determined  by  the  in- 
evitability with  which  it  tends  to  produce  right  conduct,  and  in 
time  virtuous  character.  Truth  and  right  are  joined  together 
throughout  the  universe,  and  no  man  can  put  them  asunder. 

"  So  far  as  opportunity  offers,  all  men  should  be  hospitable  to 
the  various  Bibles,  for  no  one  of  them  is  without  some  fair  claim 
to  recognition." 

SOCIAL    PERIL  OF  ZIONISM. 
'  I  ''HAT  Zionism  is  a  pestiferous  and  dangerous   doctrine,  likely 

*■  to  injure  every  State  in  which  it  linds  a  lodgment,  and  prej- 
udicial to  the  interests  alike  of  Jew  and  Gentile,  is  the  thesis  of 
C.  F.  Gabba,  a  member  of  the  Italian  Senate,  in  La  Rasse^^na  Ital- 
iana  (Florence).  The  Zionism  of  Herzl,  Hirschl,  and  Max  Nor- 
dau  has  proved  an  utter  failure  as  far  as  any  realization  of  its 
scheme  goes.  The  idea  of  transplanting  the  Hebrews  of  Europe 
to  some  non-European  country,  such  as  South  America,  Africa, 
and  Palestine  has  never  been  even  attempted  ;  but  the  theory  has 
been  advocated,  agitation  has  been  set  afoot,  even  a  Hebrew  flag 
has  been  raised  and  carried  in  processions.  But  the  kernel  of  Zi- 
onism is  a  pernicious  political  principle,  and  implies  "  the  affirma- 
tion and  proclamation  in  the  face  of  the  Christian  nations,  that 
Hebrew  nationality  is  distinct  from  them,  and  is  not  only  unamal- 
gamated  with  tiicm,  but  never  will  nor  can  be  amalgamated  with 
them." 

He  proceeds  to  show  that  Zionism  and  the  spirit  of  Zionism  have 
often  been  the  causes,  and  have  invariably  fostered  and  aggravated 
the  virulence  of  antisemitism.  This  is  the  case  in  Russia  and  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  in  Italy  where  antisemitism  is  a  negligible  quan- 
tity among  the  forces  of  public  opinion.  The  Zionistic  propagan- 
da, he  declares,  has  ever  brought  down  persecution  upon  the  Jews, 
To  quote  : 

"T!>"  most  fatal  result  of  the  Zionistic  propaganda,  both  to  He- 


brews and  Christians,  is  seen  in  countries  where  the  two  national- 
ities appear  in  open  conflict.  This  is  best  illustrated  by  the  exam- 
ple of  Russia,  where  the  conflict  is  cruel,  ruinous,  pitiable, 
whichever  party  to  it  we  regard,  and  it  has  roused  the  horror  of 
the  whole  civilized  world.  .  .  .  But  it  is  Zionism,  which  was  de- 
vised principally  on  behalf  of  the  Russian  Jewish  proletariat,  and 
which  finds  the  majority  of  its  adherents  among  Russian  Jews, 
that  has  contributed,  and  contributed  preponderantly,  to  the  fo- 
menting of  fanaticism,  hatred,  and  revenge,  by  which  that  proleta- 
riat is  animated  to-day.  It  forms  indeed  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
the  abolition  or  reform  of  Russian  antisemitic  legislation,  and  has 
not  failed  to  excite  the  (Government  to  ever-increasing  severity 
toward  the  five  millions  of  its  Israclitish  subjects." 

It  is  the  vengeance  of  Zionism  to  cause  estrangement  and  dis- 
trust between  different  peoples  living  within  the  same  territorial 
boundaries.     He  explains : 

"  To  afiirm  openly  and  seriously  that  the  nationality  of  the  He- 
brews, a  national  Hebraic  conscience,  a  cosmopolitan  Hebrew  sol- 
idarity are  distinct  and  unique,  and  that  it  is  the  aspiration  of  the 
Hebrews  to  form  States  or  colonies  of  their  own,  what  is  this  but 
to  give  open  and  solemn  confirmation  to  the  charges  which  the  an- 
tisemites  in  many  countries  publish  against  the  Jews?  Are  not 
many  who  shrink  from  antisemitism  converted  to  it  by  Zionism, 
which  rouses  up  open  war  between  Jews  and  Christians,  and  forces 
Jews  to  declare  it  against  the  latter?" 

Even  in  the  most  liberal  countries  Zionism  produces  this  dis- 
trustful and  estranging  sentiment  against  Hebrews,  as  he  continues 
to   show  in  the  following  words  : 

"  I  do  not  speak  now  of  the  bitter  criticism  of  the  Jews  recently 
published  in  the  press  outside  of  England,  but  it  was  doubtless 
with  a  reactionary  sentiment  toward  Zionism  that  the  passing  of 
the  recent  Immigrant  Bill  in  England  was  accomplished.  Every 
one  knows  that  this  measure  was  directed  against  the  Hebrew 
proletariat  of  Russia.  And  indeed  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  his 
speech  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  support  of  the  bill,  plainly 
declared  that  the  English  nation  were  not  interested  in  giving  hos- 
pitality to  a  race  which  openly  professed  its  desire  to  be  a  nation 
by  itself,  and  to  shun  all  fraternization  with  the  English  people. 

This  English  antisemitism  is  of  quite  recent  origin,  he  says,  and 
further  shows  that  even  in  countries  where  the  Jews  are  not  the 
object  of  a  similar  feeling,  Zionism  is  a  "  social  peril."  He  puts 
forth  Italy  as  an  example  of  this,  and  declares: 

"  First  among  the  nations  non-antisemitic  is  Italy.  .  .  .  There 
are  said  to  be  thirty  thousand  Jews  in  Italy,  one  thousandth  of  the 
population.  But  there  is  no  antisemitism  in  the  country.  Some- 
times are  heard  expressions  of  hostility  to  this  class  of  people,  but 
never  in  cities  where  Hebrew  communities  exist.  In  such  cities 
the  population  admit  tiie  equality  before  the  law  of  all  religions, 
Hebrew  or  otherwise,  and  so  of  Hebrews  and  of  Christians  as  fel- 
low-citizens. 

"The  Hebrews  of  Italy  for  their  part  feel  themselves  as  associ- 
ated with  the  Christians  in  the  love  and  service  of  a  common  coun- 
try. They  have  benefited  Italy  in  every  way.  They  have  given 
to  the  country  scientists,  jurists,  litterati,  and  statesmen  of  great 
worth  ;  they  are  generous -benefactors  of  the  poor,  sincere  and  ac- 
tive patriots,  as  they  have  proved  themselves  in  Austrian  prisons, 
and  in  the  struggle  for  inde])cndcnce.  In  Italy  tiie  Hebrews  are 
neither  .socialistic  leaders  as  in  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  nor 
are  they,  as  in  France,  the  principal  champions  in  a  war  waged 
against  the  religious  bcliels  of  a  majority  of  the  nation." 

He  closes  in  these  words: 

"  I  here  make  this  urgent  and  ardent  appeal  to  patriotic  Italians 
of  tlie  Jewish  faitii.  Let  them  reassure  the  nation  on  the  subject 
of  these  doubts  and  fears.  Let  nothing  disturb  their  fixed  and 
conscientious  convictions  ;  let  them  bear  in  mind  that  germs  of  un- 
wisdom, unless  they  be  detected  and  destroyed,  may  bring  forth 
fruits  of  unexpected  l)itterness.  Nor  must  tliey  be  satisfied  with 
a  public  repudiation  of  and  opposition  to  this  criminal  idea  of  Zi- 
onistic secession,  but  must  see  to  it  that  so  pestilent  and  vile  a 
doctrine  finds  no  lodgments  in  the  schools  of  their  religion." — 
Translation  made Jor'Xwv.  Liikk.vkv  Digest. 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT. 


A    PROPAGANDA    OF    MUTINY    IN    THE   ARMIES 

OF    EUROPE. 

SOME  years  ago  Mr.  Stead  wrote  a  striking  story,  its  scene  laid 
in  the  distant  future,  in  which  a  war  between  France  and 
Germany  progressed  right  up  to  the  actual  shock  of  battle,  when 
it  was  brought  to  a  dramatic  standstill  by  the  refusal  of  the  men  in 

the  ranks  to  fire  a  single 


GUSTAV   HERV^. 

"  Refuse  the  rifles  offered  to  you,"  he  tells  the 
conscripts,  "or  take  and  smash  them;  insult 
your  gold-laced  commanders.  Let  us  all  cry 
out:  'Down  with|  the  army!  Away  with  coun- 
try !    Long  live  internationalism  ! '  " 


shot.  Both  armies  be- 
longed to  an  antimil- 
itary  "union,"  and  were 
"  on  strike  ! "  The  strike 
idea  at  the  bottom  of 
this  piece  of  journalistic 
fancy,  which  was  con- 
sidered equally  brilliant 
and  visionary  at  the 
time,  is  now  being  seri- 
ously urged  upon  the 
soldiers  of  Europe  by 
socialist  and  radical 
agitators,  so  we  learn 
from  the  Eutopean 
press.  In  many  of  the 
principal  garrison  towns 
of  France  and  Italy,  we 
are  told,  insurrectionary 
posters  are  being  ad- 
dressed to  the  con- 
scripts, inciting  them  to 
desert  and  assassinate 
their  officers.  There  is 
an  International  Anti- 
military  Association  in 
full  operation,  and  its  agents,  says  the  Osservatore  Romano 
(Rome)  carry  on  a  diligent  propaganda  by  interviewing  and  dis- 
seminating their  literature  in  the  inns  and  caf^s  frequented  by 
soldiers.  In  one  such  appeal  to  the  conscripts,  reproduced  in  the 
above-mentioned  paper,  these  youths  are  reminded  that  they  owe 
neither  duty  nor  obedience  to  the  State,  which  is  a  stepmother 
who  would  teach  them  the  art  of  murder.  They  are  bidden  to 
throw  away,  or  break  their  weapons  of  destruction,  or  to  discharge 
their  rifles  against  their  commanders,  and  are  invited  to  join  the 
ranks  of  civil  workers.  The  police  are  employed,  we  read,  in 
tearing  down  these  manifestoes  and  in  arresting  those  who  are 
accused  of  publishing  them. 

In  a  strong  speech  at  Limoges,  as  reported  in  Voriudrts  (Berlin), 
Mr.  Jaur^s  declared  plainly  in  favor  of  pacifism,  and  said  : 

"  The  duty  of  Socialists,  as  soon  as  danger  of  a  war  appears,  is 
very  plain.  The  International  Labor  Association  stands  before 
everything  else  for  a  permanent  and  universal  propaganda  of  peace. 
When  ambition  or  desire  of  conquest  arises  in  the  State  and  sug- 
gests the  probability  or  possibility  of  war,  the  international  prole- 
tariat must  rise  as  one  man  and  make  it  plain  to  the  Government 
of  a  capitalistic  State  that  the  laboring  men  will  have  no  slaugh- 
ter." 

This  leader  of  French  socialism  at  Paris  has  had  his  ideas  car- 
ried out,  to  a  very  extreme  degree,  by  Mr.  Hervd,  a. publicist, 
under  whose  auspices  the  antimilitaristic  campaign  is  being  prose- 
cuted. Of  the  means  resorted  to  in  this  case  the  Journal  des  Du- 
bois (Paris)  remarks : 

"  The  influence  of  Hervdism  is  at  the  present  moment  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  conscripts,  in  whom  is  inculcated  at  the  moment  of 
their  departure  for  foreign  service  the  most  profound  contempt  for 
their  duties,  and  for  military  courage.     For  this  end  they  are  be- 


sieged by  publications  such  as  the  Conscrit.  of  which  50,000  copies 
have  already  been  circulated  in  France. 

"T\iQ  Avantgarde,  the  weekly  organ  of  Mr.  Herv^  and  of  his 
most  trusted  friends,  is  taken  up  with  anticipating  the  coming  oc- 
currences on  next  first  of  May,  and  the  soldiers  are  incited  not  to 
march  against  those  who  will  then  engage  in  socialistic  demonstra- 
tions, and  an  attempt  is  made  to  fill  the  minds  of  the  conscripts 
with  abhorrence  of  the  Government  under  which  they  are  com- 
pelled to  live." 

The  Liberie  (Paris)  says : 

"  Mr.  Gustav  Herv^  has  not  yet  answered  the  charges  made 
against  him  by  Mr.  Ferry,  police  magistrate,  and  continues  his  an- 
timiiitarist  campaign.  This  week  he  made  a  speech.  .  .  of  un- 
paralleled violence." 

In  this  speech  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  among  other  things  : 

"  Comrades,  you  are  called  to  the  military  school  in  order  to  be 
degraded,  in  order  to  learn  how  you  may  kill  your  brethren  !  Re- 
fuse the  rifles  offered  to  you,  or  take  and  smash  them  ;  insult  your 
gold-laced  commanders.  Let  us  all  cry  out :  '  Down  with  the  army  ! 
Away  with  country  !     Long  live  internationalism  ! '  " 

The  leaders  of  the  Italian  Socialists  are  Messrs.  Bissolati,  Ferri, 
Guarino,  Lerna,  and  .Alaraugoni.  and  are,  according  to  the  Tribii- 
na  (Rome),  divided  on  the  subject  of  armies  and  war.  The  party 
of  Bissolati,  while  discouraging  the  maintenance  of  standing  ar- 
mies, etc.,  recognizes  "  the  possible  necessity  in  the  present  period 
of  history  of  making  provision  for  the  armed  defence  of  the  na- 
tional territory  and  national  independence." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Ferri  in  no  way  will  admit  the  possible 
necessity  of  armed  defense.  The  antimilitaristic  propaganda,  he 
says,  ought  "to  illuminate  the  public  opinion,"  by  pointing  out 
"the  enormous  waste  of  money  involved  in  a  military  budget." 
and,  above  all.  ought  to  educate  the  consciences  of  soldiers  and 
conscripts  not  to  neglect  tlieir  personal  duties  in  the  matter  of 
national  defen.se,  but  at  least  not  to  take  part  in  "  tliose  slaughters 
of  the  proletariat  which 
are  shamefully  com- 
mon, and  are  passed 
over  with  impunity  in 
our  country  ! " 

The  Osservatore  Ro- 
mano adds  that  while 
the  antimilitaristic  and 
antipatriotic  campaign 
in  France  was  at  first 
treated  with  sarcasm 
and  ridicule,  "it  is  be- 
ginning to  fill  the  public 
mind  with  alarm,"  and  it 
says  that  many  French 
journals  are  coun.seling 
its  compulsory  repres- 
sion. This  Italian 
organ  of  the  Vatican 
blames  the  State  for  not 
repressing  the  Italian 
socialistic  associations. 
The  campaign  is  "  the 
fruit  of  liberty,  little  un- 
derstood, which  the 
Government  has  always 

yielded  to  the  revolutionary  party.  The  step  is  short  from  the 
license  in  insulting  Catholics  and  all  decent  people  in  lampoons  and 
obscene  cartoons,  to  license  in  advocating  the  most  violent  law- 
breaking." 

The  antimilitarist  propaganda  does  not  as  yet  obtain  in  Cier- 
many,  as  it  is  opposed  to  the  patriotic  tradition  of  the  country, 
says  G.  L.  Duprat  in  the  Revue  L^niverselle  {Va.r'\?,).  German  So- 
cialists have  been  taunted  on  this  account  by  French  antimilitarists. 


JEAN  JAURES. 

■'  The  international  proletarist  must  rise  as 
one  man,"  he  says,  "and  make  it  plain  to  the 
Government  of  a  capitalistic  State  that  the  labor- 
inj^  men  will  have  no  slaughter." 
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and  Mr.  Jaures,  at  the  Amsterdam  Socialist  Conference,  accord- 
ing to  the  above  journal,  produced  a  sensation  by  saying  that 
"  the  political  impotence  of  German  Social  democracy  was  a  bur- 
den to  Europe";  and  that  German  Socialists  "had  no  revolution 
ary  tradition,  because  they  had  never  conquered  upon  the  barri- 
cades." This  is  explained  by  the  rejection  at  the  hands  of  the 
Socialist  Congress  at  Bremen  of  a  resolution  offered  by  the  son  of 
the  Socialist  leader,  Liebknecht  (1826-1900),  with  others,  for  "  the 
issuing  of  a  decree  favoring  the  carrying  on  of  an  antimilitarist 
propaganda  even  to  the  heart  of  the  barmcks."  Mr.  Duprat  adds  •. 
"'  In  undermining  the  army,'  said  Liebknecht,  '  we  shall  destroy 
the  main  bulwark  of  capitalism.'  The  Congre.ss,  however,  re- 
jected the  proposition." — Translation  tiiade  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 

GORKY  ON  THE  BAKU  MASSACRES. 

AT  the  door  of  Petrovitch  Pobiedonostseff ,  ex-Chief  Procurator 
of  the  Holy  Synod,  lies  the  guilt  of  the  recent  frightful  de- 
struction of  life  and  property  in  the  naphtha  districts  of  the  Cau- 
casus, .says  the  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian.    The 


COMING   EVENTS  CAST  THEIR   SHADOWS    BEFORE. 

The  Church-"  Don't  be  afraid  Nicholas,  God  is  with  us ! " 
The  Czar—"  Yes,  but  some  cannon  would  lae  handy,  too  !  " 

-Pischietto  (Turin). 

coalition  of  Armenians  with  the  united  forces  of  Finns,  Poles,  Jews, 
and  Russian  Socialists  was  a  measure  of  self-defense,  called  forth 
by  Mr.  Pobiedonostseff 's  conhscation  of  all  the  property  of  the 
Armenian  Church.  With  the  aim  of  preserving  their  national  ex- 
istence, we  are  told,  the  Armenians  joined  the  revolutionary  camp, 
and  the  Government  retaliated  by  stirring  up  the  lowest  element  of 
the  population,  the  Tatars,  against  them.  While  the  Tatars  were 
suffered  to  carry  arms,  says  the  above-quoted  correspondent,  the 
Armenians  were  disarmed,  man  by  man.  Then  the  Tatars  were 
encouraged  to  fall  upon  their  more  helple.ss  townsmen  and  ended 
by  destroying  the  naphtha  works  in  which  many  Armenians  took 
shelter.  The  oil,  buildings,  and  machinery  thus  wiped  out.  we 
learn,  were  valued  at  $50,000,000  and  the  loss  of  life  has  not  been 
accurately  ascertained.  Commenting  on  this  horrible  catastropiie 
Maxim  Gorky's  letter,  published  in  the  London  Times,  is  pitched 
in  a  lofty  strain  of  sorrow  and  indignation.  He  thus  describes  the 
state  of  the  Caucasus  region  in  happier  times: 

"  When  I  was  in  the  Caucasus  I  saw  the  Georgian  everywhere 
working  peacefully  and  contentedly  side  by  side  with  the  Tatar 
and  the  Armenian.     How  happily  and  simply,  like  children,  they 


played  and  sang  and  laughed,  and  how  difficult  now  to  believe  that 
these  simple,  delightful  pepple  are  busy  kilUng  each  other  in  a 
senseless,  stupid  way,  obedient  to   dark  and  evil  influences." 

He  attributes  the  change  to  the  working  of  the  bureaucracy,  "  a 
foul  external  Power  " — a  group  of  men  who  are  "  playing  "  for  their 
own  ends  with  the  "  evil  passions  "  of  the  people.     To  quote  : 

"This  group  is  trying  to  extinguish  with  blood  the  fire  of  con- 
science which  is  gleaming  in  the  Russian  people,  at  last  awakened 
to  the  knowledge  of  its  right  to  choose  its  own  form  of  existence. 
These  men  are  accustomed  to  power.  Life  is  pleasant  to  them 
while  they  can  dispose  of  the  fate  and  riches  of  our  country,  the 
strength  and  blood  of  our  people,  and  that  without  giving  account 
to  any  one  of  their  acts." 

He  thus  gives  in  some  detail  the  method  of  the  Government  in 
stirring  up  disorders  among  the  people  : 

"They  openly  hound  on,  like  dogs,  Russians  on  Jews,  Poles, 
and  Finns;  Tatars  on  Armenians  and  Georgians;  the  sluggish 
peasant,  dulled  by  hunger,  on  students  and  even  on  children  ;  and 
perhaps  even  if  to-morrow  the  Tatars  demanded  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  rights  they  would  send  against  them  the  Girghiz  and 
the  Mordvinian  in  order  to  oppress  them." 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  eventual  release  and  freedom  for  Rus- 
sia, he  speaks  hopefully  of  the  bold  and  free  thought  which  is 
breaking  out  over  all  the  country.     In  his  own  words : 

"  Th^  sensele.ss  and  inhuman  oppression  has  not  been  able  to 
extinguish  the  fire  of  bold  and  free  thought  in  our  country.  It  is 
breaking  forth  everywhere  with  greater  strength.  Even  the  blind 
now  see  its  angry  flame.  This  flame  is  spreading  unexpectedly  in 
all  directions,  and  is  struggling  to  burst  into  one  strong,  glorious 
blaze,  into  a  stormy  whirlwind  of  protest  from  all  thoughtful  and 
honest  men  against  the  violence  which  is  used  by  an  incapable 
group  of  parasites  who  have  been  nourished  on  the  best  sap  of  the 
country." 

He  feels,  however,  that  a  true  and  effective  revolution  can  not  be 
carried  on  without  unity  and  mutual  confidence  among  the  people, 
and  he  concludes  his  letter  with  an  eloquent  appeal  for  combina- 
tion against  the  "  one  enemy."  There  can  be  no  distinction  and  no 
rivalry  between  nationalities  as  they  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder  for 
their  freedom.     Thus: 

"  Does  the  Armenian  indeed  deprive  the  Tatar  of  this  freedom.? 
Does  the  Georgian .?  Are  not  the  Russian  and  Jew  and  Pole  bound 
hand  and  foot  by  that  same  power  which  presses  equally  heavily 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  Tatar?  We  have  but  one  enemy.  All 
men  whose  reason  is  clear  and  whose  will  is  not  enslaved  must 
unite  in  the  struggle  against  this  evil  and  senseless  power  which 
presses  on  all  of  us.  All  have  but  one  enemy.  Let  equality  and 
brotherhood  be  ours.  Let  the  light  of  reason  shine  on  us  all  and 
weld  us  together  in  one  great,  invincible  will,  and  then  '  Hail,  free- 
dom.'" 


PASSING   OF   CHOLERA    IN    GERMANY. 

A  SOMEWHAT  brutal  cartoon  in  a  German  comic  paper  rep- 
*•  resents  Prince  von  Buelow  as  raising  barriers  on  the  frontier 
through  which  swine  and  cattle  vainly  attempt  to  clamber,  while 
over  head  the  dark  spirit  of  pestilence  sweeps  acro.ss  the  line  down 
to  the  German  cities.  Added  to  this  is  the  sneering  comment  that 
German  statesmen  could  exclude  Russian  hogs,  which  the  people 
needed,  but  not  Russian  ciiolcra.  by  which  they  were  threatened 
with  decimation.  But  tiie  cholera  that  raged  for  a  while  in  North- 
east Germany  has  now  disappeared,  says  the  Continental  Corre- 
spondence (Berlin).  There  were  230  cases  treated,  and  only  90 
ended  fatally.  This  is  a  remarkable  record,  says  the  journal  cited, 
considering  the  circumstances.     To  quote  : 

"The  cholera  first  appeared  in  midsummer,  that  is  in  the  most 
dangerous  time,  both  on  account  of  the  heat  and  because  of  the 
general  consumption  of  ripe  fruit ;  the  disease  appeared,  too,  along 
the  river  cour.ses.  branching  far  and  wide  inland;  the  people,  who 
were  attacked,  were  mostly  watermen  leading  a  nomadic  life,  very 
conducive  to  a  spread  of  the  disease,  and  finally  it  is  just  this  cate- 
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gory  of  men,  that  with  reference   to  education,  cleanUness,  etc., 
stand  at  the  lowest  level  among  all  the  population  of  Germany." 

Vet  German  common  .sense  and  skill  triumphed  over  what,  next 
to  the  plague,  is  the  scourge  most  dreaded  in  Europe.  This  is 
accounted  for  as  follows  : 

"  That  in  spite  of  all  these  influences,  the  pestilence  was  so  soon 
brought  to  an  end  is  due  above  all  to  the  fact  that  no  attempts 
whatever  were  made  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  cholera.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Imperial  Board  of  Health  issued  a  little  book  con- 
taining information  about  cholera,  written  in  a  simple  style,  and 
this  was  distributed  far  and  wide,  so  that  the  people  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  learn  something  about  the  character  of  the  disease 
and  accordingly  how  to  guard  against  infection.  Further,  for  the 
prevention  of  infection,  persons,  who  had  been  in  close  touch  with 
cholera  patients,  were  kept  in  custody  for  observation  purposes, 
this  procedure  being  pursued  on  the  correct  principle  that  it  is 
more  important  to  preserve  the  community  from  a  frightful  plague 
than  to  spare  a  few  individuals  some  personal  inconvenience. 
German  hygiene  has  thus  excellently  maintained  its  reputation." 


GERMANY'S   ANXIOUS    PARLIAMENTARY 

SESSION. 

THE  momentous  problem  of  raising  345.000,000  additional  rev- 
enue from.a  population  now  suffering  from  a  meat  famine  is 
to  be  dealt  with  in  the  coming  session  of  the  German  Reichstag, 
and  stormy  debates  are  expected,  say  the  German  press.  The 
financial  condition  of  Germany  is  not  all  that  is  desired,  and  there 
are  very  disturbing  elements  in  the  representative  assembly,  ac- 
cording to  Baron  Heckedon,  in  the  Revue  (Paris).  The  Socialists 
are  increasing  in  number,  and  are  doggedly  opposed  to  the  policy 
of  von  Buelow  and  the  Pan-Germanism  of  William  II.,  both  of 
which  have  been  condemned  by  the  eloquent  Bebel,  as  he  is  re- 
ported in  Vorwdrts  (Berlin),  his  own  journal.  Bebel's  party  has 
rapidly  increased  during  the  past  few  years.  Baron  Heckedon 
says  that  in  1898  the  Socialists  in  the  Reichstag  were  represented 
by  56   deputies,    elected    by  a  constituency  of  2,100,000,  out  of 


THE   PROFIT   PIG. 

Laboring  Man—"  Meat  is  scarce— won't  you  sell  your  pig?" 
Landowner  -"  No  !  I  must  let  it  grow  a  little  bigger  yet  before  I  do  that." 

-   Wahre Jacob  (Stuttgart). 

7,900,000  voters.  In  1903  the  Socialist  members  of  the  Reichstag 
numbered  8i,  with  a  constituency  of  3,100,000  voters  out  of  a  total 
of  9,000,000. 

The  measures  to  be  brought  before  the  House  at  Berlin  are  such 
as  will  call  Bebel  to  the  front  with  all  the  power  of  opposition  he 
can  wield.     These  measures  are  two  in  number.     One  is  to  pro- 


vide for  additional  taxation,  says  the  Continental  Correspondence 
(Berlin),  and  the  other  for  the  increase  of  the  fleet.  Four  new 
taxes,  according  to  this  seiniofificial  sheet,  will  be  proposed,  one  on 
beer  and  one  on  tobacco,  while  two  others  will  take  the  form  of 
an  imperial  death  duty  and  a  stamp  duty.  By  these  it  is  expected 
to  raise  an  additional  revenue  of  some  $45. 000, 000,  which  will  fill 
the  deticit  and  cover  the  expenses  of  the  Government.  To  quote 
from  the  Correspondence  : 

"  Whenever  a  new  impost  is  brought  forward,  the  Social-Demo- 
crats are  accustomed  to  beat  the  big  drum  and  to  make  much  noise 
about  the  burdens  upon  the  poorer  classes.  The  death  duties, 
however,  will  not  be  felt  in  the  least  by  the  poorer  classes,  the 
whole  burden  falling  on  the  shoulders  of  the  well-to-do  ;  they  will 
thus  be  as  it  were  a  hcnejiciuni  odiosnni  of  wealth.  The  increase 
in  the  stamp  duties  will  likewise  fall  chiefly  upon  the  wealthier  sec- 
tion of  the  community,  while  the  propo.sed  additional  taxes  on  beer 
and  tobacco  are  to  be  so 
adjusted  as  to  fall  most 
heavily  on  the  more 
prosperous  classes." 

It  is  anticipated  that 
the  strongest  party  in 
the  Reichstag,  the  Cen- 
ter, will  oppose  the  in- 
creased duty  upon  the 
popular  beverage.  That 
duty  amounts  to  twenty 
cents  per  capita  at  pres- 
ent, and  it  is  proposed 
to  raise  it  to  twenty- 
two,  or  a  little  under. 
In  the  words  of  the  Cor- 
respondettce : 

"The  Government 
will  meet  with  most  dif- 
ficulty, in  any  case,  with 
the  attempt  to  raise  the 
tax  on  beer,  as  any 
further  impost  on  the 
national  drink  has  al- 
ways proved  most  un- 
popular. Still,  an  in- 
crease   in    this    tax    is 

thoroughly  justifiable,  for  as  yet  the  population  is  taxed  in  a  very 
small  degree  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of  beer  consumed. 
In  North  Germany  the  tax  on  beer  per  head  of  the  population 
amounts  annually  to  about  20  cents,  which  with  a  calculated  aver- 
age consumption  of  25  gallons  works  out  at  less  than  one  cent  per 
gallon  of  beer.  It  is  very  probable  tliat  the  strongest  party  in  the 
German  Parliament  will  attempt  to  reduce  the  propo.sed  amount 
to  be  placed  upon  beer,  because  this  party,  the  Center,  lays  great 
stress  upon  its  popularity." 

The  Center  Party  will  be  supported  by  the  Socialists  in  oppos- 
ing these  tax  acts,  as  well  as  the  proposed  bill  for  the  increase  of 
the  navy.  This  last,  as  a  war  measure,  is  very  unpopular  with  the 
proletariat,  however  much  it  may  be  favored  by  the  aristocracy 
and  ruling  classes.  Herr  von  Tirpitz  will  probably  attempt  to 
pass  a  larger  navy  budget  by  resort  to  an  innocent  artifice.  To 
quote  further : 

"The  opinion  of  the  German  people  has  undoubtedly  become 
from  year  to  year  more  favorable  toward  strengthening  the  (Ger- 
man fleet.  The  Center  Party  will  on  the  one  hand  pay  regard  to 
this  opinion  by  assenting  to  the  principal  demands,  while  on  the 
other  hand  by  striking  out  certain  items  it  will  play  the  role  of  the 
party  bent  upon  the  greatest  possible  economy  to  the  benefit  of  the 
taxpayers.  If  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Admiralty  is  wise  in 
his  generation — and  nobody  has  yet  had  cause  to  question  the 
acuteness  of  Herr  von  Tirpitz — he  will  so  arrange  his  program, 
that  after  the  Center  has  vetoed  certain  items,  there  will  still  be  as 
much  left  as  he  had  really  wished  for  in  the  first  place." 

The  Kolnische  Zeitung  gives  the  same  account  of  the  coming 
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Leader  of  the  .Socialists  in  the  German  Reich- 
stag, who  is  expected  to  oppose  the  enlargement 
of  the  navy  and  increased  taxation. 
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finance  reform,  and  as  the  organ  of  the  Government  warmly  sup- 
ports it  as  follows : 

"As  things  look  at  present,  we  must  admit  that  we  have  in  sight 
the  realization  of  a  much-needed  reform  in  the  imperial  finances 
and  a  considerable  majority  in  the  Reichstag  will  not  shrink  from 
doing  their  duty  by  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  minis- 
try in  an  attempt  to  raise  the  finances  of  the  Empire  from  their 
present  almost  bankrupt  condition." 

Commenting  on  these  words,  Germania  (Berlin)  adds  that  it  is 
too  early  to  criticize  the  program  of  tlie  Government.  "  It  seems 
to  us,"  it  concludes,  "  that  we  had  better  say  nothing  till  the  meas- 
ure is  brought  before  the  Reichstag."  But  Dr.  Bachem,  a  Cen- 
trist delegate  to  the  Reichstag,  and  proprietor  of  the  Kolnische 
Volkszeitung,  speaks  very  unreservedly  in  that  journal  about  rais- 
ing the  duty  on  beer  and  tobacco  as  follows  : 

"With  our  present  condition  of  indebtedness,  we  can  go  on  no 
longer.  With  the  present  revenue  we  find  no  means  of  extrication. 
According  to  oflicial  statements  we  require  new  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  $45 ,000,000.  It  is  out  of  tlie  question  to  raise  that 
amount  by  means  of  a  single  duty  ;  we  must  decide  upon  several 
objects  of  taxation.  The  existing  duties  must  be  scrupulously 
enforced  and  adhered  to.  But  in  this  matter  there  are  undoubt- 
edly certain  limitations.  We  must  lay  no  further  burden  upon 
what  are  necessities  to  the  general  masses.  What  is  essential  to 
the  life  of  the  poor  must  not  be  restricted  and  burdened  by  taxa- 
tion— in  this  case  by  indirect  taxation." 

Vorwdrts  (Berlin),  in  this  connection,  asks  what  the  Center  un- 
derstands by  the  term  "necessities,"  and  sarcastically  calls  the 
Government's  attention  to  the  fact  that  by  the  exclusion  of  foreign 
meats  they  have  already  "  laid  a  burden  upon  what  are  necessities 
to  the  general  masses."     To  quote  : 

"  By  the  imposition  of  tariffs  they  have  not  only  considerably 
raised  the  price  of  corn,  fruit,  meat,  etc.,  but  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  Agrarian  Conservatives  in  declining  to  lower  prices  of  meat 
by  allowing  the  importation  of  cattle  and  swine.  Perhaps  the  Cen- 
ter does  not  look  upon  meat  as  a  '  necessity.'  There  is,  then,  little 
hope  that  this  party  will  ever  arrive  at  tlie  discovery  that  tobacco 
and  beer  are  not  necessities,  but  belong  to  the  category  of  luxu- 
ries."—  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE    MODERN    WOMAN    IN    ITALY. 

'  I  "HE  individuality  of  the  Italian  type  of  woman,  as  this  is  mod- 
A  ified  l)y  tlic  activities  social  and  industrial  of  modern  life,  is 
dealt  with  at  some  length  by  Anna  Evangelisti  in  the  Rassegtta 
.Xazt'ona/e  (Florence).  The  Italian  woman  of  to-day  is  as  essen- 
tiiUy  a  domestic  creature,  she  says,  as  was  that  noble  lady  of  the 
Roman  republic  whose  epitaph  declared.  "  I  kept  house  and  spun 
wool."  Yet  the  present  women  of  tlie  peninsula  partake  of  the 
highest  privileges  of  education,  and  "co  eds  "  in  Italy  either  end  in 
marriage  or  accjuire  a  sort  of  apathy  toward  the  other  sex.  The 
most  striking  change  brought  about  in  otiier  countries  by  modern 
industrial  life  appears  in  the  masculinity  imparted  to  the  character 
of  woman  by  association  witli  nun  in  office  and  factory.  This, 
however,  never  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  Italian  girl.  Speaking  of 
the  normal  feminine  type  of  her  countrywomen  she  writes: 

"The  propaganda  of  new  ideas  such  as  that  ot  liberty,  of  eman- 
cipation, has  found  hosts  of  recruits  among  women  who  are  not 
natives  of  Italy.  Italian  women,  however,  in  contrast  to  those  of 
foreign  lands,  shun  publicity,  and  cling  to  the  .seclusion  of  a  home 
,  that  shelters  dignity  and  the  luster  of  beauty.  And  this  feminine 
character  of  reserve  and  modesty  remains  ever  fresh  in  the  tem- 
perament of  a  people  essentially  artistic.  The  theory  of  free  love, 
which  regards  self-restraint  as  the  cause  of  all  feminine  unhappi- 
ness,  whatever  vogue  it  has  in  other  countries,  is  considered  ab- 
surd in  Italy." 

This  general  rule  of  feminine   innoccncy  the  writer  afterward 
modifies  somewhat  by  localizing  it  as  follows: 

"When  we  talk  of  Italian  women  and  of  their  national  character 
we  are  merely  speaking  of  Middle  Italy.   .  .   .    In   Turin,  as  in  Lon- 


don, they  tell  me  that  drunken  women  go  singmg  through  the 
streets-a  thing  I  have  never  seen  in  .Middle  Italy.  Cases  of  girls 
running  away  from  home,  and  of  criminal  assault,  are  very  excep- 
tional here,  while  in  the  extreme  .South.  Calabria  and  Sicily,  they 
appear  to  be  almost  universal." 

The  national  character  has  also  been  modified  by  woman's  ac- 
tivity in  the  industries  of  the  country.     She  says : 

"  In  certain  industrial  centers  like  Milan  the  national  character- 
istics are  not  so  plainly  apparent  in  the  women,  but  it  would  be 
wrong  to  think  that  tiiey  are  totally  wantmg.  With  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery  and  the  means  of  rapid  manufacture,  the  labor 
of  women  has  naturally  entered  upon  a  wider  field  than  the  ancient 
activities  of  the  home.  The  atmosphere  of  this  new  world,  kept 
pure  by  real  and  honest  toil,  dispels  the  clouds  raised  by  the  dark 
rivalries  of  sex  :  men  and  women  obey  the  same  rules  in  the  same 
workroom." 

Siie  adds  that  Italian  women  accept  industrial  life  merely  as  a 
means  to  an  end.  "The  love  of  a  home  sooner  or  later  prevails 
with  Italian  women."  Next  to  rich  girls,  the  Italian  operatives 
are  most  sought  after  as  wives.  As  home-lovers  she  contrasts  the 
Italians  with  the  (iermans.  German  women  go  abroad  in  the  eve- 
nings, Italian  women  stay  at  home.     We  quote  : 

•'  Italian  women  have  no  taste  for  gadding ;  they  are  not  eager, 
like  women  of  the  German  stock,  to  frequent  beer  gardens  and 
cafes  and  other  public  places.  The  Italian  workin'g-woman,  when 
she  is  away  from  her  home,  feels  herself  an  exile.  Sooner  or  later 
she  secures  for  herselt  a  permanent  nest  of  her  own." 

The  result  of  this  love  of  domesticity  among  Italian  women  has 
necessitated  the  foundation  of  certain  institutions  which  provide 
women  with  work  at  home,  and  open  shops  for  the  sale  of  their 
productions.  The  Ars  /4^milia,  the  earliest  of  these  institutions. 
was  founded  at  Bologna  in  1899,  and  in  1902  paid  for  work  pro- 
duced and  sold  $16,000,  and  in  1904-5.  $29,800.  The  success  of  the 
undertaking  has  encouraged  other  philanthropists  and  social  re- 
formers to  found  similar  associations  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  tlu- 
earnings  of  which  go  almost  entirely  to  the  home  operatives,  the 
expenses  of  adminstration  being  limited  to  10  per  cent. 

But  Italian  women  are  making  great  progress,  we  are  told,  in 
science,  in  art,  and  in  literature.  The  writer  deplores  the  dialectic 
confusion  by  which  the  present  written  Italian  tongue  is  reduced 
to  the  jargon  of  Babel ;  the  debasement  wrought  by  the  advertising 
spirit,  and  the  degeneracy  of  the  journalistic  style.  Yet  even 
under  these  circumstances,  she  continues,  Italian  women  are  hold- 
ing their  own.  She  cites  as  proof  of  this  the  romances  of  Matilde 
Serrao  and  of  Grazia  Deledda.  In  poetry  modern  Italian  women 
have  not  been  successful.  Not  only  the  press  but  the  Church  also 
has  favored  the  educational  advancement  of  the  softer  sex  in  Italy. 
To  quote : 

"  The  Church  is  anything  iiut  adverse  toward  the  education  and 
progress  of  woman.  At  Rome,  in  a  school  founded  for  the  cate- 
chizing and  recreation  of  schoolgirls,  I  have  seen  the  Antigone  of 
Sophocles  acted  in  the  original  (ireek  ;  and  certain  Catholics  do 
not  look  with  disfavor  even  upon  woman  suffrage,  which,  if  it  is 
not,  as  I  believe,  an  absurdity,  is  at  this  time  brought  into  discus- 
sion far  too  prematurely." 

Speaking  of  "  femininism,"  a  new  term  recently  imported,  with 
the  thing  itself,  into  Italy.  Miss  Evangelisti  says: 

"The  women  of  Italy  of  the  present  day  form  clubs,  associa- 
tions, federations,  unions,  and  congresses,  and  at  the  grand  Inter- 
national Council  of  Women,  which  held  its  third  quinquennial 
met'ting  in  Berlin,  an  Italian  delegation  was  pre.sent.  But  in  this 
movement  it  is  noteworthy  that  non-Italian  women  are  the  most 
active,  and  in  truth  the  movement  is  not  spreading  very  rapidly, 
nor  i;nining  much  vital  influence  among  Italian  women.  The  rest- 
less spuit  of  agitation,  the  noisy  declamation  of  a  small  section 
of  Italians,  are  met  by  the  diffidence  and  mistrust,  or  by  the  indif- 
ference, of  the  majority.  This,  perhaps,  results  from  the  fact  that 
the  feminist  movement  is  wanting  in  seriousness  and  sometimes 
becomes  farcical  and  childish." — Translation  matlt'  forlnv.  Lit- 
erary Digest. 
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NORMAN    DUNCAN. 


THE    LEADING    OF   A    LITTLE   CHILD. 

The  Mother.    By  Norman   Duncan.      220  pp.      Price,  $1.25.     Fleming    H. 
Revell  Company,  New  Yorlc. 

SINCE  Tommy's  mother,  a  starving  charwoman  dying  of  consump- 
tion in  a  London  tenement,  wrote  back  to  Thrums  those  proud 
letters  describing  her  ease  and  affluence,  there  has  not  been  a  series  of  lies 
more  piteously  gay  than  those  in  "The  Mother,"  told  by  the  vaudeville 
singer  and  dancer  to  her  wide-eyed,  trustful  little  son. 

Wishing  to  keep  the  boy  from  all  stain  of  evil  Hfe,  she  does  not  want 
him  to  know  her  low  calling,  which  takes  lu-r  out  nightly,  to  her  theater, 

where,  however,  she  keeps  the  lilied 
way  among  the  roses  of  shame.  Ho- 
ping in  future  to  appear  in  noble 
memory  to  the  boy,  the  poor  singer 
assumes  to  the  imaginative  child  that 
she  is  a  great  society  leader,  hobnob- 
bing of  evenings  with  lords  and  ladies, 
figuring  in  all  the  fashionable  happen- 
ings, in  the  annals  of  high  life,  ac- 
counts of  which  they  spell  out  together. 
I^ay  after  day  she  weaves  a  growing 
romance  of  her  sayings  and  doings  in 
the  splendid  halls  of  Vanity  Fair,  the 
child  commenting  wisely,  criticizing 
her  for  any  seeming  lack  of  dignity  or 
honor,  she  feverishly  eager  for  his  baby 
praise,  the  dearest  thing  in  all  her 
world.  Since  Dickens  there  has  not 
been  a  more  humanized  and  lovable 
"freak"  than  Poddies,  the  hero  of  the 
singer's  hall  bedroom,  who  is  dying  with  his  mind  full  of  headlines  of 
unrealized  fame  and  fortune.  He  aids  and  abets  the  boy's  mother  in  her 
guileless  schemes  of  deception,  and  makes  the  boy  the  confidant  of  his 
own  ill-starred  love  affairs. 

The  child  moves  among  all  the  tawdriness  and  emptiness  of  the  life 
about  him,  Uke  a  little  Page  of  Dream.  His  faith  in  his  mother  holds 
her  to  every  good.  She  will  do  nothing  but  what  the  white  dove  in  him 
would  approve.  For  him  she  must  be  beautiful  and  great  and  pure. 
The  tissue  of  lies  she  weaves  about  her  life  are  harmless  as  the  transparent 
mendacities  of  Grimm,  or  Andersen,  and  are  told  for  the  same  end — the 
joy  of  a  child.  But  the  day  is  coming  when  she  fears  she  can  no  longer 
blind  him,  and  for  his  own  sake,  though  it  drains  the  joy  from  her  life, 
she  parts  with  him. 

In  the  scene  where  the  loving,  passionate-hearted  dance- woman  gives 
up  her  only  and  well-beloved  son  to  the  curate  that  her  child  be  educated 
to  be  a  man,  the  book  reaches  a  tremendous  climax  of  emotion.  Whoever 
can  read  those  pages  and  not  feel  the  choke  and  damp  of  tears  may  almost 
fear  that  the  stone  death  is  coming  upon  his  heart. 

Altogether,  in  delicate  balance  of  humor  and  pathos,  in  quick  clutch 
upon  the  heartstrings,  in  revealing  vividness  of  imagination,  the  art  and 
spirit  of  "  The  Mother,"  put  it  in  the  noble  class  of "  Rab  and  His  Friends." 
"It  is  impossible  to  forget  such  a  tale  .  .  .  it  acquires  a  living  force,'' 
says  the  Washington  Star,  and  a  number  of  other  papers  speak  of  it  in 
high  terms.  The  New  York  Commercial,  however,  thinks  the  story  over- 
drawn and  insincere;  and  the  New  York  Globe  complains  that  "nothing 
is  left  to  the  imagination."  "The  emotional  appeal,  which  is  clearly  of 
the  most  obvious  sort,"  says  the  Globe,  "is  thrown  at  the  reader's  head  on 
every  page — the  sympathetic  chords  are  touched  so  often  they  finally  fail 
to  respond." 


AN    ENCORE   TO    "MRS.   TREE." 

Mrs.    Tree's  Will.    By  Laura  E.   Richards.     Cloth,  319   pp.    Price,  $0.75. 
Dana,  Estes  &  Co.,  Boston. 

MRS.  RICHARDS'S  charming  character  study  of  a  very  pronounced 
New  England  type  in  "Mrs.  Tree,"  was  evidently  a  "good 
seller,"  as  it  deserved  to  be,  and  the  author  has  acknowledged  the  public's 
encore  by  a  modified  rentree  of  the  lady.  Mrs.  Tree  does  not  appear 
except  through  her  "Will,"  but  she  pervades  part  of  the  little  volume, 
and  the  rest  of  it  is  a  series  of  sketches  of  that  female  centenarian's  neigh- 
bors, with  a  slight  connecting  thread  of  story.  One  reason  why  it  is  not 
as  good  as  "Mrs.  Tree"  is  because  there  is  not  so  much  of  that  original 
and  caustic  personage.  The  thoroughly  New  England  humor  of  this  old 
lady  is  richly  manifested  in  her  "Will,"  which  was  quite  a  disturber  of 
the  village  peace.  Through  the  rest  of  the  book,  there  is  a  "Cranford" 
quality  in  the  portraiture  of  the  village  notabilities,  especially  in  Miss 
Bethia  Wax.     This  sentimental  old  spinster  lives  amid  a  collection  of  such 


obsolete  fancy-work  as  decalcomania,  wa.\  llowcrs,  and  fancy  work  made 
of  human  hair.  She  cherishes  the  memory  of  herself  as  an  alabaster  sylph 
of  whom  such  dainty  and  ladylike  art  seemed  the  harmonious  expres- 
sion. Mr.  Pindar  Hollopetcr,  the  brother  of  Homer  the  poet,  is  rather  a 
flat  and  mechanical  production  whom  one  would  grieve  to  be  amused  by. 
But  in  the  "yarns"  which  Salem  Weaver  tells  about  the  "Old  Sir"  and 
"Old  Mann,"  the  two  figureheads  of  "dead  and  gone"  frigates  which 
he  has  stuck  into  his  garden  up  to  their  knees,  as  ornaments,  there  is 
quite  a  little  art. 

.-Mlogcther,  "Mrs.  Tree's  Will"  is  a  worthy  successor  to  "Mrs.  Tree" 
in  affording  quiet  amusement  for  an  idle  hour.  Mrs.  Richards  writes 
brightly,  humorously,  and  with  excellent  taste. 

"The  entire  story  is  capitally  done,  the  character  drawing  is  perfection, 
and  it  is  all  as  interesting  as  the  best  work  of  its  gifted  author,"  says  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Press;  and  the  New  York  Journal,  the  New  York  Book- 
seller, the  Utica  Observer,  and  the  Mobile  Register  print  appreciative 
comment.  The  Outlook,  however,  remarks  that  the  picturing  of  village 
life  "lacks  strength  and  body,  seems  trivial  and  fantastic,"  the  Boston 
Transcript  thinks  the  humor  "more  than  tiresome,"  and  the  New  York 
Times  Saturday  Review  observes  with  faint  praise:  "There  are  certain 
touches  of  pleasant  humor  here  and  there  in  the  book  that  almost  give 
it  a  reason  for  exislencc." 


HISTORY    BY    A    NOVELIST. 

Southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  ihk  Ki'lkks  ok  the  South.  By  F- 
Marion  Crawford.  Illustrated,  witli  maps,  chronological  tables,  and  index. 
Two  volumes  in  one.  Cloth,  np.  xv -p  376  and  411.  Price,  $3.00  net.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

HOW  delightful  history  may  be  when  told  by  a  born  story-teller,  Mr. 
Crawford  showed  us  in  his  "Ave  Roma  Immortalis."  What  that 
work  did  for  northern  Italy,  this  docs  for  the  peninsula  below  Naples 
and  Manfredonia  (about  the  ancient  Magna  Graecia)  and  Sicily.  A  series 
of  vivid  historical  pictures,  painted  often  with  all  the  glamour  of  romance, 
sets  this  field  before  us  for  over  two  thousand  years — the  rule  and  passing 
of  Sicilians,  of  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  of  Goths  and  Byzantines,  Sara- 
cens, the  Normans,  German  Hohenstaufens,  Charles  of  Anjou's  French, 
and  of  the  Spanish  house  of  Aragon.  The  story  in  detail  stops  with  the 
establishment  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V  in  1529.  In 
the  introductory  pages  the  main  events  of  the  later  history  are  sketched. 
The  stage  upon  which  this  age-long  drama  was  enacted,  the  minor  locali- 
ties, and  portraits  of  the  leading  figures  are  saliently  depicted;  and  there 
are  side-lights  on  art,  literature,  science,  philosophy,  religion,  moral  and 
economic  changes,  race  characteristics,  government.  Nothing  is  wanting 
to  give  a  rounded  (if  necessarily  somewhat  general)  view  of  the  period. 

Mr.  Crawford's  long  residence  in  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Italy,  his  knowledge  of  languages,  and  his  narrative  gift  make  him  pre- 
eminently the  man  for  this  task.  The  occasional  glances  beyond  the 
strict  limits  of  the  subject  that  place  it  in  its  setting  and  give  the  handling 
its  philosophical  comi)lcteness  are  admirably  suf)j)licd  from  his  cosmo- 
politanism of  thought,  acquirements, 
and  personal  observation  and  experi- 
ence. Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  see  where- 
in, within  the  limits,  the  work  could 
have  been  better  done.  The  intricacy 
of  the  Norman  and  later  periods  is 
inseparable  from  the  facts.  W'e  seem 
at  times,  indeed,  to  feel  a  certain  su- 
perlativeness  in  the  statement  of  the 
Greek  part — the  extravagances,  as  it 
were,  of  an  admiration  beyond  control. 
As  always  in  Mr.  Crawford's  writings, 
felicities  of  thought  and  expression 
occur:  e.g.,  "...  poetry,  which  is 
itself  that  fourth  dimension  in  our  un- 
derstanding wherein  all  is  possible, 
and  all  that  is  possible  is  beautiful, 
and  all  that  has  beauty  is  true."  Ap- 
pended is  an  account  of  the  modern 
Sicilian    "Mafia"  that  breathes  into 

that  word,  for  most  a  word  of  vague  import,  a  definite  and  beyond  doubt 
its  true  meaning. 

Modern  brigandage  in  Sicily,  the  Mafia,  "  a  certain  lawlessness  among 
the  country  population,"  Mr.  Crawford  seems  to  be  the  first  to  trace  back 
to  the  far  distant  wars  of  the  revolted  Roman  slaves — in  the  second  cen- 
tury before  Christ.  Her  fertility  and  natural  wealth,  which  made  the 
island  for  centuries  a  prize  to  be  striven  for,  ever  ready  to  respond  with 
profusion  to  the  touch  of  peace,  Rome's  granary,  and  the  foundation, 
later,  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes,  are  dwelt  upon.  "There  is 
probably  not  to  be  found  anywhere,"  says  the  author,  "an  equal  area  of 
land  of  the  same  value,  not  containing  mines  of  diamonds,  gold,  or  sil- 
ver."   Two  crops  a  year  for  some  plants  have  not  exhausted  the  soil 
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cultivated  for  three  thousand  years.  Sicilian  life  to-day  is  "  almost  wholly 
commercial."    But 

"Sicily's  native  strength  is  beginning  to  show  itself  again,  and  if  there 
is  a  resurrection  in  store  for  Italian  architecture  and  Italian  art,  I  venture 
to  say  that  it  wll  begin  in  Palermo  or  some  Sicilian  city,  and  not  in 
Florence  .  .  .  nor  in  Rome  .  .  .  and  if  any  such  renewal  of  life  is  to 
come,  I  think  it  will  proceed  from  Saracen  or  Norman  beginnings." 

Mr.  Crawford's  work  is  an  unexcelled  resume  for  the  historical 
scholar,  the  student  of  history,  or  for  just  the  lover  of  good  literature. 

"No  one  should  by  any  chance  visit  Sicily  or  southern  Italy  without 
first  having  read  Mr.  Crawford's  book,"  says  The  Outlook;  and  the 
Brooklvn  Eag.'r,  after  many  other  complimentary  comments,  remarks: 
"One  wonders  why  all  history  can  not  be  made  as  attractive  as  these  vol- 
umes about  early  Italy." 

BEING    A    BOY. 

Real  Hoys.     Hy  Henry  A.  Sliute.     G.  \V.  Dillingham  Company,  New  York. 
257  \>P-    Price,  $1.35. 

"  T  N  looking  back  thirty  or  more  years,"  says  Mr.  Shute  in  the  con- 

JL      eluding  chapter  of  the  book  before  us,  "it  seems  hard  to  realize 

that  a  generation  has  been  born,  and  has  grown  to  maturity  since  we 

were  boys  and  girls  together."     In  the  busy  life  of  to-day,  reminiscences 

of  childhood  are  often  subjected  to  an 
early  and  violent  death,  and  it  is  given 
to  comparatively  few  of  us  to  frame 
a  true  retrospect  of  the  happiest  days 
of  our  lives.  Many  of  us  are  soured 
in  temper  and  disposition;  many,  too, 
are  .so  absorbed  in  the  all  important 
task  of  making  a  living,  that  it  does 
not  even  occur  to  us  to  remind  our- 
selves of  the  free  and  joyous  time 
when  we  were  real  boys  and  real  girls 
among  other  real  children.  But  he 
must  indeed  be  a  stoic  of  the  most 
orthodox  brand  who  can  fail  to  derive 
real  pleasure  from  reading  Mr.  Shute's 
book.  The  various  types  of  boyhood 
there  depicted — "  Fatty,"  "Plupy," 
"Bug,"  "Skinny,"  and  the  rest  of 
them — are  all  true  to  life;  and  so  are 
their  escapades,  their  fights,  and  their  "  amourettes."  Their  boat-building, 
their  excursion  with  the  girls,  their  horse  buying,  and  their  imitation 
fair,  are  all  part  and  parcel  of  the  real  lives  of  real  boys — past  as  well  as 
present — who  were,  or  are,  fortunate  enough  to  breathe  the  air  of  a 
country  town.  To  those  who  would  spend  a  pleasant  hour  or  two  in 
dreams  of  their  boyhood,  and  to  city  boys  who  know  but  little  of  the 
possibilities  of  field  and  wood  and  lake,  this  book  recommends  itself  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  true  to  its  title. 

The  critics  all  seem  to  be  well  impressed  with  this  unpretentious  little 
story.  The  Cleveland  Leader,  the  Philadel[)hia  Telegraph,  the  Toledo 
Blade,  the  Rochester  Herald,  the  Baltimore  Herald,  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald,  the  Worcester  Gazette,  and  the  Boston  Herald,  all  speak  well  of 
it.     "There  is  something  essentially  human  in  every  page  of  the  book," 
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says  the  last-named  paper, 
to  boyhood  days." 


'  and  readers  of  all  ages  will  be  carried  back 


BYRON    VIVIDLY    PORTRAYED. 

Love  Alone  is  Lord.    By  F.  Frankfort  Moore.     Cloth,  506  pp.    Price,  $1.50. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

THIS  novel,  based  on  Lord  Byron's  love  for  his  cousin,  Mary  Cha- 
worth,  is  one  of  Mr.  Moore's  best.  Unlike  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
"V'enetia,"  it  does  not  use  fictitious  names;  and  it  follows  closely  th- 
facts,  save  only  that — instead  of  ever  contemptuously  saying  to  her 
maid,  as  she  really  did,  "Do  you  think  I  could  care  for  that  lame  boy?" 
and  always  remaining  indifferent  to  him — his  cousin  is  drawn  as  K)ving 
Byron  almost  from  the  very  first.  The  story  ends  with  her  in  the  ait  of 
leaving  her  reprobate  husband  to  fly  with  him  to  one  of  the  /Egean  isles, 
when  an  accident  renders  Mr.  Musters  a  hopeless  paralytic,  and  she  re- 
linquishes the  poet  and  stays  to  nurse  her  husband.  It  is  a  case  of  Love- 
lace altered 

"  You  could  not  love  me,  dear,  so  much, 
Loved  I  not  honor  more." 

Her  words  to  Byron  are:  "What  would  you  think  of  a  woman  who 
would  leave  her  hu.sband  after  so  terrible  a  thing  had  happened  to  him  ? 
...  I  know  what  would  be  on  your  mind  every  time  you  saw  me,  and  I 
should  be  worthy  only  of  the  contempt  in  which  you  would  hold  me." 
The  most  striking  scenes  of  Byron's  life  are  vividly  and  brilliantly  por- 
trayed, and  the  presentation  of  Byron  him.self  seems  satisfying  and  con- 
vincing. Tho  in  the  period  of  his  life  covered  his  character  lacked  the 
<icvelopmeiit  it  gainetl  later,  the  germs  appear  that  afterward  expanded 


not  only  into  the  sensualist  of  Venice  but  into  the  author  of  "Cain,"  into 
the  hatred  of  cant  that  lashed  a  nation  in  "Don  Juan,"  and  into  the  love 
of  freedom  and  of  justice  and  all  that,  just  before  the  poet's  death,  made 
his  a  nature  in  which  good  was  triumphing  over  evil — a  spirit  preparing 
for  a  wider  and  a  higher  flight.  Among  the  best  epigrams  are  these: 
"Byron  walked  down  a  colonnade  of  silence"  (on  entering  a  London 
reception);  "these  little  fantastic  steps  in  the  serious  minuet  of  mar- 
riage" (of  Lady  Caroline  Lamb's  conjugal  aberrations);  "one  of  the 
Blues — an  isosceles  triangle  of  a  woman."  Mr.  Moore's  is  one  of  ^he 
books  worth  reading. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  declares  that  "Byron  was  never  more  interest- 
ingly and  consistently  presented,"  and  many  other  papers  speak  well  of 
Mr.  Moore's  novel.  The  New  York  Globe,  however,  thinks  the  author  has 
done  better  in  other  works,  and  The  Outlook,  while  admitting  that  "as 
a  novel  the  book  has  vigor  and  interest,"  remarks  that  "as  a  presentation 
of  Byron  the  poet,  it  is  a  failure.  " 


NOT  A   WOMAN    IN    IT. 

The    Edge  of   Circumstance     By   Kdward  Noble.    361  pp.^  Price,  $1.50. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 

IN  "The  Edge  of  Circumstance"  Mr.  Noble  has  created  a  book  with 
the  qualities  of  a  masterpiece.  It  is  masculine  from  beginning  to 
end;  it  has  not  a  woman  in  it.  It  is  a  tale  of  the  sea  as  different  from  the 
hackneyed  pirate  story,  or  the  exploits  of  the  usual  well-bred  athletic  and 
handsome  young  hero  who  has  to  save  some  fair  passenger,  as  real  life 
is  from  the  dream  of  a  girl.  The  heroine  of  Mr.  Noble's  story,  since  it 
has  no  other,  is  the  personality  of  a  tramp  steamer.  She  was  a  veritable 
Caliban  of  the  sea,  an  unredeemable  beast,  the  Schweinigel.  And  it  was 
the  work  of  rugged  men,  strong  a.s  lioqs,  and  human,  to  run  her.  She  had 
strange  habits,  the  Schweinigel.  She  was  the  least  lady-like  of  craft. 
Sailors  would  not  embark  on  her.  They  had  to  be  caught  "  blind  drunk  " 
for  the  manning  of  this  disquieting  creature.  She  "rolled,  plunged,  and 
got  rid  of  her  appendages  with  scientific  precision,"  she  lost  her  boats,  her 
men,  or  broke  their  limbs;  she  came  in  "surreptitiously  in  the  dead  of  night, 
with  the  loss  of  three  of  her  hands  and  all  her  boats,  and  slunk  shamedly 
to  her  berth." 

Some  of  the  passages  are  astonishing  in  their  rough  splendor.  "  A  stag- 
nant breathless  mist  filled  all  space,  and  the  Channel  resounded  with 
many  fog-horns.  .  .  .  The  seas  rolled  out  of  the  thin  white  rain  with  a 
whelming  rush  that  swallowed  her  to  the  bridge.  .  .  .  The  ship  put  her 
nose  down  and  burrowed  like  a  mole  through  the  gray-green  slopes,  and 
the  slopes  spluttered  around  her  heels  in  sheer  joy,  as  a  thing  they  had 
discovered  to  toy  with."  The  style  delivers  blows;  it  rips  the  reader's 
mind  lightly  to  let  him  know  he  has  one;  it  takes  him  unaware,  plays 
with  him,  is  a  tonic;  it  is  the  work  of  an  "original."  "Dagos,"  or  "or- 
gan-grinders," picturesquely  termed,  were  finally  the  only  sailors  who 
could  be  found  to  "man"  the  brute,  if  this  masculine  word  be  granted. 
But  it  took  two  strong  Britishers  to  "  put  the  fear  of  God  into  the  dagos' 
hearts.  The  Britishers  kept  them  working  with  scandalous  disregard  for 
the  measureless  qualms  of  dec.ident  manhood."  From  behind  the  level 
barrel  of  a  revolver  they  were  bidden  to  "do  it,  or  die  trying,"  but  later 
the  "pig  Inglesos"  had  to  suffer.  .\t  last  niisfortune  came  heavy  upon 
them;  the  dagos  were  put  olT  on  an  assisting  liner;  Shirwell  and  McGrab- 
but,  with  less  than  a  half-dozen  men,  were  left  with  useless  engines  and  an 
all  but  devastated  wreck  of  a  lioat  that  would  not  sink.  It  was  partly  re- 
sentment born  of  injustice,  and  partly  an  unfitness  for  trickery,  which 
,  made  them  refrain  from  letting  her  make  her  exit  by  means  of  an  open 
sea-cock,  which  was  what  her  owners  in  Cardiff  at  last  hoped  and  wished. 
The  author  grows  Meredilhian.  .McGrabbut  had  to  acknowledge  that 
this  was  become  "an  experience,  perhaps  even  an  expeeriment — a  thing 
ca'd  by  some  life,  by  others  purgatory."  His  grim  stoical  humor,  the 
terse  words  of  Shirwell,  whose  grit  is  the  backbone  of  the  story,  the  vari- 
ous nationalities,  including  a  French  cook-steward,  an  American  mate 
dying  on  the  derelict,  the  German,  English,  and  Je\vish  partners  safe  on 
shore — all  these  give  a  conglomerate  color  to  the  strangest  of  modern  sea- 
tales.  The  portrait  of  the  derelict  alone  will  go  down  as  a  wonder  of  sin- 
cere portrayal.  The  poetry  of  the  things  is  here  plain,  founded  on  a 
knowledge  sharper  than  fancy.  Those  ladies  of  the  author's  preface  who 
must  have  frocks  to  "wear  with  fascination,"  who  must  be  left  out  of  the 
"  cut  and  slash  of  affairs,"  will  they  enjoy  them  in  this  story  ?  "  Would  it 
not  sometimes  be  better,"  asks  Mr.  Noble,  "if  they  did?" 

This  is  "a  remarkably  good  storv,"  in  the  opinion  of  the  Brooklvn 
Eagle ;  and  so  thinks  the  Baltimore  Xc'ws.  "This  is  a  strong  piece  of 
\vriting,"  declares  the  Denver  Republican ;  and  the  New  York  Times 
Saturday  Review  thinks  "it  is  a  rarely  good — even  a  great — book  in 
some  respects,  and  it  seems  destined  to  take  high  rank  in  the  sea  liter- 
ature of  its  class."  Says  the  N'ew  York  Globe:  "The  influence  of 
Conrad  is  noticeable  in  his  writing.  He  has  not  the  veteran's  vritchery 
of  words  nor  art  of  construction,  but  the  surge  of  the  ocean  is  in  his 
pages,  and  he  is  able  to  describe  man's  strife  with  the  elements  in  a 
wav  that  makes  it  seem  intensiblv  real." 
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^'■■'■'•■^■■^■■■■■■■■i     in  a  new  way 

to  the  hundred  characters  here  named  and  to  many  others 
whose  exceptional  achievements  in  statecraft,  science,  lit- 
erature, religion,  and  the  arts  have  advanced  civilization. 

**  New  way"  is  no  meaningless  phrase,  nor  does  it  give 
more  than  a  hint  of  the  original  view,  the  fearless  charac- 
terization, the  keen  analysis,  the  startling  comparisons,  the 
bold,  ethical  measurement  displayed  by  John  Lord  in 
Beacon  Lights  of  History,  considered  by  scholars  and  crit- 
ics the  most  readable  and  fascinating  work  dealing  with 
the  deeds  of  men.  Every  page  is  a  constant  surprise,  far 
more  fascinating — even  to  those  who  dislike  history — than 
any  romance.  v 

We  consider  it  a  great  work,  an  unusual  work,  a  work 
of  which  we  want  everyone  at  least  to  know  something. 
Never  mind  if  you  don't  expect  to  buy  any  more  books. 
Let  us  send  you  a  specimen  of  Lord's  writings  and  tell  you 
his  own  interesting  story.  It  will  be  sent  free  and  you 
will  place  yourself  under  no  obligations. 

Beacon   Lights  of   History  is  in    fifteen  volumes,  containing 
over  6,ooo  pages  and  more  than   200  illustrations,  many  of  them 
reproductions  of  masterpieces  never  before  used  for  book  pur- 
poses.    To  those  who  join  our  book  club  this  season  the 
fifteen  volumes  will  be  delivered  on  payment  of  $1.00,  the 
balance  of  the  purchase  price — I30.5C — being  payable 
at  the  rate  of  $2.00  per  month. 
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nEXIBLE  FIYEIt  — 

The  Sled  that  Steers 

EATS   every  other  sled  beciuse  the  steering  bar  curves  the  spring  steel 

runners.     This  steers  the  sled  without  dragging  the  foot  or  scraping  the 

runner  sidewise,  so  it  goes  a  great  deal  faster  and  much  farther.      Draws 

like  any  other  sled  but  is  lighter  and  pulls  easier.      Steering  makes  it  safe  from 

accident — saves  its  cost  by  saving  shoes — prevents  wet  feet  and  colds.     With  spring  steel 

runners,  pressed  steel  supports,  second  growth  white  ash  seat  and  frame,  it  is  light  yet 

practically  indestructible,  and   handsomely  finished.      It  is  the  only  sled  that  girls  can 

properly  control.      Ask   at  your  dealer's,  and  don't  take  anything  else.      If  they  don't 

keep  it,  let  us  know.  Model  Sled  FREE 

Our  cardlio.irj  model  sled  will  show  you  just  how  it  works   and   give  you  lots  of  futi.       Sent 

free  by   iii.iil  with    iUustr.itcd  booklet    pivinp    Kill   information    regarding   sizes   and    prices. 

.  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CU.,  Box  1100  N,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Patemces  and  Manufacturers 


\A/ate^r   Supply    for    Country    Homes 

Deliver  wati'r  from  spring  or  stream   to   house,  st.ible,  l.iwn,  storage  tank,  etc.,  by  the 
automatic  working 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINES 

Alwii>  8  irmni;  without  attrntion.    Kaii^e  HO  It'i't  t.ir  every  foot  fall.    80%  i-ffli-icncy.    Large 

plaiiCti  fur  IrrlKatioii,  t'liuippint;  t<>»  ii.'<.  railroud  tanks,  etc.    Over  5.000  in  use. 

(  aciilo^ue  aiiil  fstimntos  fr*'t\ 

RIFE   ENGINE   CO.,       -       -       2004  Trinity  BIdg..  New  York 
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Johnson.    (H.  B.  Turner  &  Co.) 

'■  Cities  of  Paul."  —  William  Burnet  Wright. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

"  The  House  of  Merrilles."— Archibald  Marshall. 
(H.  B.  Turner  Company.) 

"  In  Our  Convent  Days."  —  Agnes  Repplier. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.10  net.) 

"  The  One-Hoss  Shay."— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
Illustrated  by  Howard  Pyle.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  $1.50.) 

"Back  to  Arcady."- Frank  Waller  Allen.  (H.  B. 
Turner  Company,  $1.25.) 

"  A  Yankee  in  Pigmy  Land."— Willian  Edgar  Geil. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  $1.50  net.) 

"  Etna  and  Kirkersville."— Morris  Schaff.  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.) 

"  Short  Lives  of  Great  Men."— Burnside  and  Owen. 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  $1.25.) 

"  The  Red  Book  of  Romance."  —  Andrew  Lang. 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  $1.60.) 

"  Louisiana."— Albert  Phelps.  (Houghton,  Mifflin 
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CURRENT    POETRY. 
A  Patch. 

(The    Luther-Burbankian   Version   of   Swinburne's  "  A 
Match.") 

By  Wilbur  D.  Nesbit. 

The  pink  is  what  the  rose  is, 

The  lily  like  the  phlox; 
I  make  them  grow  together, 
In  bright  or  cloudy  weather, 
In  fields  or  flowerful  closes, 

In  pot  or  window-box — 
The  pink  is  what  the  rose  is, 

The  lily  like  the  phlox. 

The  pear  and  the  tomato, 

The  pickle  and  the  plum, 
Now  fraternize  as  brothers, 
And  I  have  planned  some  others — 
I've  grown  a  sweet  potato 

That  gives  us  chewing-gum, 
Paired  with  the  pear-tomato, 

The  pickle  and  the  plum. 

With  sugar-cane  and  quinces 

And  watermelon-vine 
I'll  grow  you  cans  of  jelly  ; 
Or  strands  of  vermicelli— 


THE  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 

Carefully  selected  and  systematically  arranged  for  the 
historical  study  of  Greek  and  Italian  Art.  In  sets  of  600, 
$4.  One  cent  each  or  80  cents  r'cr  hundred.  Address  pos- 
tal for  catalogues.  .*ltT  DKI'.^ltTMK.V'T,  lll'REir 
OF  U.VlVXiKSITV  TKAIKL,,  SOI  Cl.irendou  St., 
Boston. 


NEW 


ELECTRIC  ®  BROUGHAM 


IN  New  York,  London,  Paris  and  other  large  cities  Columbia  Electric 
Broughams,  Landaulets  and  Hansoms  are  the  favorite  vehicles  of  people 
who  demand  and   have  the  best  of  everything.     These  carriages  are 
made   for  private   use  only  and  no  others  compare  with  them  for  motive 
efficiency,  exclusiveness  of  design,  perfection  of  detail  and  finish,  and  luxury 
of  furnishing.     For  town  use  they  provide  the  ideal  motor  service. 

The  illustration  shows  the  new  model  Columbia  Brougham,  Mark 
LXVIII.  It  is  much  lighter  than  any  electric  Brougham  previously  made, 
and  is  equipped  with  Michelin  pneumatic  tires.  There  are  five  speeds  up 
to  eighteen  miles  an  hour  and  important  improvements  in  the  control,  steering 
and  other  operating  features.  Price,  $4,000.  With  the  same  chassis  we 
supply  Landaulet  and  Hansom  bodies.  Write  for  descriptive  folder. 
Catalogues  of  all  Columbias,  Electric  and  Gasolene,  on  request. 

ELECTRIC  VEHICLE  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

New  York  Branch  :  134-136-138  West  sgth  St. 
Chicago  Branch  :   1332-1334  Michigan  Avenue 

Boston  :  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Co.,  74-76-78  Stanhope  St. 

Philadelphia  :  Penn,sylvania  Electric  Vehicle  Co.,  250  N.  Broad  St. 

Washington  :  Washington  E,  V.  Transportation  Co.,  15th  St.  and  Ohio  Avenue 
Paris  :  A.  Bianchi,  194  Boulevard  Malesherbes 

Member  Association  of  Licensed  Auto  Mfrs. 
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Anti-Canoerj 

$2.00 

lOs.  6d. 

Registered  Mall 
Postpaid 


PIPE  WITH  WHICH  THE  TONGUE   CANNOT    POSSIBLY  BE     iiA      ^M* 
BURNED,  AND  WHICH    ARRESTS  POISON    BY  CON-  A-CJ 

DENSATION.     SIMPLICITY  ITS  GREATEST  CHARM  •^.V*^ 


I  Anti-Caucer) 


Imported  Briar 
Sterling  Silver 
Vulcanite 


7  out  of  10 

Orders  from 
Old  Customers 


$1000 

GUARANTEE 

THE  "A-C" 


Saliva  cannot  possibly  enter  stem 
NOT   A    COMPETITOR    WITH    CHEAP    PIPES 

Illustrated  booklet  full  of  matter  important  to  smokers  free  on. 
application.    Do  not  send  stamps  for  postage. 

PIPE  CO.,  807  Times  BIdg.,  Broadway  S.  42d  St..  New  York 
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Such  the  bohemian  minces 

And  calls  both  fair  and  fine— 
With  sugar-cane  and  quinces 

And  watermelon-vine. 

The  pumpkin  and  the  apple, 

The  apricot  and  peach, 
Blend  in  a  hybrid,  handy 

To  boil  to  luscious  candy. 
Or  can  be  turned  to  scrapple, 

Commingled  each  with  each— 
The  pumpkin  and  the  apple, 

The  apricot  and  peach. 

If  burdock  leaves  were  lettuce  ? 

If  onion  tops  were  rye? 
But  why  be  speculating? 
S[)eak  up,  and  don't  stand  waiting. 
Such  problems  do  not  fret  us— 

You  need  not  idly  sigh  : 
"  If  burdock  leaves  were  lettuce, 

And  onion  tops  were  rye  !  " 

The  pink  is  what  the  rose  is. 

The  lily  like  the  phlox - 
I  join  the  pear  and  pansy, 

To  please  my  idle  fancy; 
They  call  such  work  osmosis. 

But  theories  it  mocks  — 
The  pink  is  what  the  rose  is, 

The  lily  like  the  phlox. 
—Prom  Harper's  Magazine  (November). 


The  Gray  Comrades. 

By  C.  Fox-Smith. 

Out  of  the  dust  of  cities  and  the  din  of  men 
I  come  to  the  clean  spaces  of  the  wide  windy  moors, 

Saying:  "Glad,  O  my  kindred,  I  come  hither  again  "- 
Saying:  "Hail  me,  my  comrades,  for  my  heart  is 
yours." 

O  voices  calling  and  crying  in  the  shadows  gray, 
Telling  the  dear  tales  over  that  were  long  since  told  ; 

Keepers  of  sweet  memories  from  a  bygone  day- 
Kind  boimtiful  bosoms  and  brows  wise  from  of  old: 

Centuries  long  they  have  listened  to  the  four  winds' 
rage  . 
They  hearken  the  puny  plaining  of  a  little  world's 
annoy  ! 
They  have  known  earth  in  the  making,  they  live  from 
age  unto  age. 
Vet  remember  an  hour's  sorrow  and  a  moment's  joy. 

"  Here,"  they  say,  "  were  you  happy  on  a  morn  of 
Spring, 
Here  sang   your  heart   like  a  harp  that  the  wind 
swept ; 
Here  are  paths  that  are  holy  by  the  dreams  they  bring, 
Here  in  a  gray  gloammg  you  lay  down  and  wept." 

"  Years  go  by  with  their  burden  of  what  once  has  been. 
Here  is  never  forgetting  on  the  gray  breast  of  the 
moors  ; 

Ah  the  voices  of  friendship  that  were  here  yestreen  ! 
Ah  the  footstep  beloved  keeping  time  with  yours  !" 

O  wise  hills  and  tender  I  aglow  with  beacons  afar. 
That  kindle  fires  of  the  past  from  embers  faded  and 
sray. 
Keeping  our  heart's  lamp  burning  through  the  dark 
hours  that  are 
Between  to-night's  twilight  and  to-morrow's  day  ! 

—Prom  TAe  Academy  iNovemher). 


Model  K 


Amends  to  Nature. 

Bv  Arthur  S\M()Ns. 
I  have  loved  colors,  and  not  flowers  ; 

Their  motion,  not  the  swallow's  wings: 
And  wasted  more  than  hall  my  hours 

Witliout  the  comradeship  of  things. 

How  is  it,  now,  that  I  can  see. 
With  love  and  wonder  and  delight. 

The  children  of  the  liedge  and  tree, 
The  little  lords  of  day  and  night  ? 

How  IS  It  that  I  see  the  roads, 
No  longer  with  usurping  eyes, 

A  twilight  meeting-plate  for  toads, 
A  midday  mart  for  butfi-rflies? 


WHMTOM  Power-Saving 
Transmission 


«^' 


KHIRTY  to  Sixty  per  cent ! " 

That  is  the  estimated  loss  of 
power  between  Motor  and  Driv- 
ing Wheels,  on  the  average  Car. 

And  that  loss  occurs  in  transmission. 

When  the  power  must  pass  through  a  com- 
plicated set  of  gear  -  wheels,  sprockets  and 
chains,  before  it  reaches  the  driving  axle, 
some  loss  is  inevitable. 

Many  Cars  waste  as  much  power  through 
such  transmissions  as  would  have  driven  the 
Car  direct  at  ten  miles  an  hour. 

Forty  horse-power  developed  by  the  Motor 
might  thus  mean  little  more  than  20  horse- 
power delivered  at  the  Driving  Wheels. 

Meantime,  you  pay  the  price  of  a  40-horse- 
power  Motor,  and  you  consume  gasoline, 
lubricating  oil,  and  electricity  at  the  rate  of 
40  horse-power  in  such  a  Car,  though  you 
only  get  the  propelling  force  of  20  horse- 
power.    Wouldn't  that  set  you  thinking? 

*  *        « 

The  Winston  Model  K  Cat  conserves -poyvcr. 

Its  transmission  is  simple,  jarless,  free  from 
chains,  sprockets,  jack-shaft,  and  yet  gives 
direct  drive  on  the   "high-speed"  gear. 

No  "sliding  gear"  to  strip  the  cogs  off  gear 
wheels  in  emergency  meshing,  leaving  the  Car 
powerless  till  repaired. 

No  intricate  "Planetary  Gear"  to  consume 
the  horse-power  of  the  motor  in  unnecessary 
friction  before  it  reaches  the  Driving  Wheels. 

But,  a  simple  Winton  "Cone  contact"  sys- 
tem, which  runs  in  oil  and  applies  the  motive 
power  so  gradually  to  the  driving  shaft  that 
the  Car  starts  ofl  without  the  slightest  jar, 
risk  of  wrenching,  or  stripping  cogs  off  gear 
wheels. 

There    you    have   the   principle  of   Winton 

transmission. 

*  ♦        * 

To  apply  the  Motor-power  to  the  Driving 
Shaft  you  simply  crowd  a  conical  disk  (on 
rear  end  of  Motor  shaft)  into  a  concave  disk 
(at  forward  end  of  driving  shaft)  and  lock  it 
there  by  a  simple  movement  of  hand  lever. 

The  revolving  disk  of  the  Motor-shaft  now 
comes  gently  into  contact  with  the  "standing- 
still"  disk  of  the  Driving-shaft. 

For  the  first  few  turns  it  purposely  slips  a 
little  on  the  face  of  the  conical  disk,  till  it 
squeezes  out  the  thin  film  of  lubricating  oil 
collected  there. 

Then  it  gradua'.';'  takes  hold  on  the  Conical 
disk  and,  by  crowded  contact,  carries  this 
conical  (driving  shaft)  disk  around  with  it 
till  finally  the  latter  travels  at  the  same  speed 
as  the  Motor  shaft  itself. 


No  possibility  of  wrenching,  twisting  nor 
stripping  off  cogs  of  gear  wheels  there,  you 
see. 

The  "C^ange-speeds"  to  "half-speed"  and 
"reverse  speed"  are  worked  on  the  same 
simple,  noiseless  principle. 

And  this  Winton  "Cone-clutch"  transmits 
the  power  direct  from  Motor  to  Rear  Axle, 
through  a  single  flexible  shalt,  with  minimum 
loss  of  Power. 

The  bearings  of  this  shaft  are  enclosed  in 
dustproof  cases  filled  with  lubricating  grease, 
which  eliminates  all  Noise  and  practically  all 
Friction. 

This  single  shaft  dispenses  with  the  unwieldy 
combination  of  two  exposed  chains  that  fill 
with  mud,  are  noisy,  subject  to  "back-lash" 
and  that  cannot  be  lubricated. 

It  also  dispenses  with  exposed  Sprocket 
Wheels  that  cannot  be  housed  nor  lubricated, 
that  are  subject  to  great  wear, — that  collect 
mud  and  grit  which  rapidly  eat  up  the  metal. 

Such  combination  necessitates  the  unsightly 
Sprocket  boxes  on  side  of  Car,  which  are  a 
menace  to  every  woman  who  attempts  to  get 
in  or  out  of  the  tonneau. 

The  single  flexible  Driving  Shaft  and  the 
Anti-Jar,  Cone-contact  Clutch,  are  only  two  of 
the  eight  conspicuous  features  found  in  the 
new  Winton  Model  K. 

*        *        * 

— Vertical  4  cylinder  motor,  of  30  Horse- 
Power  or  better. 

— Three  powerful  brakes,  two  on  rear  wheels 
and  one  on  driving  shaft,  will  stop  the  Car  in 
its  own  length. 

—Winton  Pneumatic  Speed-Control,  oper- 
ated by  foot  pressure  (or  by  thumb  on  steering 
wheel  if  preferred)  gives  a  range  of  speed 
from  4  miles  an  hour  to  50  miles,  without  touch- 
ing a  lever. 

— Winton  Twin-Springs,  that  adjust  them- 
selves instantly  to  light  or  heavy  loads,  on 
smooth  or  rough  roads,  and  that  nearly  double 
the  life  of  Tires. 

—  Infallible  Ignition,  which  starts  Car  from 
Seat  without  Cranking. 

— Automatic  Compensating  Carburetor. 

—  Big  34-inch  tires  on  12-spoke  artillery 
wheels. 

— Magnificent  Car  Body,  with  superb  up- 
holstery and  finest  finish. 

Price,  S2„')00,  and  onlv  one  type  made  this 
season.  Compare  it  with  the  best  ^S.-'iOO  car 
on  the  market. 

Wriie  for  .Auto  Book.     Address, 

The  Winton  Motor  Carriage  Co.,  Dept.  Q., 
Cleveland,  O. 


THE    MOST    SUITAItLK    AND     USEFUL    CHRISTMAS     PRESENT 

HI    I         I  L- 


JVo.  1.    $1.00,  Postpaid 

A  well-made  and  reliable  Fountain  Pen  including  engraving  of  your  initials. 


^nJ/^.C^aJi^ 


Ao.  ?.    $-l.OO.  Vosli,n\a 

This  high-grade  self-filling  Fountain  Ten,  including  engraving  of  full  name  or  initials. 
CROWN  SPKCIALTY  CO.,  ....  1T22  Oroenmount  Ave..  Balto.,  Md. 
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I  feel,  in  every  midge  that  hums, 

Life,  fugitive  and  infinite, 
And  suddenly  the  world  becomes 

A  part  of  me  and  I  of  it. 

—From  The  Outlook  (London). 

From  Romany  to  Rome. 

Bv  Wallace  Irwin. 

Upon  the  road  to  Romany 

It's  stay,  friend,  stay  I 
There's  lots  o'  love  and  lots  o'  time 

To  linger  on  the  way  ; 
Poppies  for  the  twilight, 

Roses  for  the  noon. 
It's  happy  goes  as  lucky  goes 

To  Romany  in  June. 

But  on  the  road  to  Rome — oh 

It's  march,  man,  march  ! 
The  dust  is  on  the  chariot  wheels, 

The  sere  is  on  the  larch ; 
Helmets  and  javelins 

And  bridles  flecked  with  foam— 
The  flowers  are  dead,  the  world's  ahead 

Upon  the  road  to  Rome. 

But  oh,  the  road  to  Rome— ah, 

It's  fight,  man,  fight ! 
Footman  and  horseman 

Treading  left  and  right, 
Camp-fires  and  watch-fires 

Ruddying  the  gloam— 
The  fields  are  gray  and  worn  away 

Along  the  road  to  Rome. 

Upon  the  road  to  Romany 

It's  sing,  boys,  sing! 
Tho  rag  and  pack  be  on  our  back 

We'll  whistle  at  the  King. 
"Wine  is  in  the  sunshine. 

Madness  in  the  moon. 
And  de'il  may  care  the  road  we  fare 

To  Romany  in  June. 

Along  the  road  to  Rome,  alas ! 

The  glorious  dust  is  whirled, 
Strong  hearts  are  fierce  to  see 

The  City  of  the  World; 
Yet  footfall  or  bugle-call 

Or  thunder  as  ye  will. 
Upon  the  road  to  Romany 

The  birds  are  calling  still ! 

— From  Harper's  Magazine  (November). 


A  GENUINE  CORDOVAN 

Extra  High-Cut  Regal  Shoe  at  the  Wholesale  Price 

We  have  had  a  strong  and  growing  demand  from  many  of  our  old  and  new  customers  in 
New  York  and  all  the  large  cities  for  certain  special  shoes  that — even  by  the  Regal  cost- 
saving  methods  of  manufacture  and  sale — simply  can  not  be  made  up  and  sold  for  $.3.50 
per  pair. 

Thirty-five  of  the  75  Regal  styles  are  new  this  Fall, — and  the  regular  price,  right  through 
the  whole  list,  is  $3.50  as  usual.  But  to  meet  this  insistent  metropolitan  demand 
for  special  shoes,  we  have  made  up  15  special  models  at  $i  per  pair.  The  extra  .50  cents  per 
pair  enables  us  to  build  a  wholly  new  line  of  shoes  that  we  could  never  before  include  in 
the  Regal  list. 

The  Campus  Extra-High-Cut  model,  as  illustrated,  for  instance:  This  handsome  shoe 
is  made  of  genuine  imported  Hamburg  "shell"  Cordovan  leather, — and  it  would  cost  you 
exactly  $8  anywhere  in  New  York  City  outside  of  a  Regal  store.  It  costs  you  50  cents 
more  than  the  regular  Regals,  but  it  costs  you  just  half  the  price  the  regular  retailer  will 
have  to  ask  for  the  same  model.  Moreover,  other  manufacturers  cannot  reproduce  this 
model  and  have  it  on  sale  in  the  retail  stores  much  before  next  January. 

The  "Campus"  is  an  ideal  outdoor  shoe  for  the  business  man — an  exact  duplicate  of  an 

English  shoe  which  is  selling  for  two  Guineas  in  London.      And  outside  or  its  English 

original,  we  know  of  no  other  shoe   of  this  style  at  any  price  that  has 

the  same  quality  of  leather,  the  same  features  of  fit,  comfort  and 

wear,  and  the  same  superioritv  of  workmanship  and  finish. 

The  genuine  Hamburg  "shell"  Cordovan  leather  used 

in  making  the  "Campus"  shoe  is  celebrated  for  its 

strength,  smoothness,  water-proof ness  and 

practical  indestructibility.    And  every  square 

inch  of  material  in  every  part  of  the  shoe  is 

the  best  of  the  best. 

It  is  fitted  with  half  bellows  tongue,  to 
lace  up  inside  or  outside  of  the  trousers, 
and  has  a  double  sole  of  Regal  oak-bark- 
tanned  leather  running  from  toe  to  heel, 
with  wide  extension.      A  lining  of  very  firm, 
smooth-finished  canvas  is  lasted  into  the  shoe 
and  topped  with  a  facing  of  calfskin.      The  hook- 
fastenings  are.faced  with  calfskin.     Price,  $4'. 


Quarter  Sixes,  as  in  every  other  Regal  style. 

Order  by  this  number :    Style  28  F'i4. 

Style  28  F«/j— Same,  but  made  of  special 
Norwegian   Russet  grain  calfskin, — 
soft,  strong  and  water-proof. 


Regal  shoes  are  delivered. car- 
riage prepaid,  anywhere  in  the  United 
States    or     Canada,     Cuba,    Porto     Rico, 
Haw.aiian  and   Philippine  Islands;  also  Germany. 
Japan,   Norway,    Belgium  and    all    points  covered  l>y 
the  Parcels  Post  System,  at  the  same  price  as  in  our  102  stores 
with  25  cents  extra  to  cover  delivery  charges. 


THE  NEW  REGAL  STYLE- 
BOOK— FREE 

The  new  Regal  Style-Book  is 
nothing  less  than  a  Regal  store 
condensed.  It  brings  you  the 
practical  equivalent  of  a  big  show 
window,  a  complete  new  stock  of 
shoes  to  select  from,  and  an  expert 
salesman  to  find  your  fit.  Sent 
free  anywhere  on  request. 


My  Grace. 

By  a.  M.  Buckton. 
A  streak  of  captive  liglit  that  sleeps 

In  an  ancient  hall. 
And  faintly  smiles,  and  wanes,  and  creeps 
From  the  rustling  poplar  bough  that  weeps 

Over  the  ivied  wall— 

A  far-off  singer  down  the  street- 
Children  at  play— 

The  first  wan  primrose,  brave  and  sweet, 

In  the  frozen  hedgerow  at  our  feet 
On  a  winter's  day— 

The  song  of  a  lark,  o'er-flowing  heaven 

In  a  rain  of  liglit— 
The  village  curfew  tolling  seven. 
And,  sweet  as  the  sense  of  sin  forgiven. 

The  falling  night  — 

A  word  that  seems  to  haunt  and  ring 

Through  bygone  years; 
And,  playing  on  some  hidden  string. 
Sets  musically  murmuring 

The  nameless  tears— 

A  book,  in  which  some  human  soul. 

Careless  perchance. 
Opens  the  long  emblazoned  scroll 
Of  all  his  life,  asking  no  toll 

For  that  dear  glance  ! 

The  innocent  laugh  of  boy  or  maid 

In  the  market-place. 
And  all  fair  things  that  have  obeyed 
Their  sending  forth,  for  these  be  said 

My  daily  grace ! 

— From  The  Saturday  Review  (London). 

Reader;:;  of  The  Literary 


Samples  of  leathers  on  request 

REGA.1^   SHOE   CO.,  Inc.,    Mail-Order  Department: 

BOSTON,    MASS.,    722    Summer    Street 

MAIL-OKDER    STTB-STATIONS : 

Factory,  East  Whitman,  Mass.,  Box  227 
820  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  London,  Kng^.,  E.  C,  97  Cheapside,  cor.  LawTence  Lane 

102  Stores  in  Principal  Cities 


The  largest  retail  shoe  business  in    the  world 
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Seats  of  the  Mighty. 

Bv  Edmund  Vance  Cooke. 
Of  all  the  chairs  of  church  or  state - 

Bench,  woolsack,  throne,  or  what  you  will— 
'Tis  written  in  the  book  of  fate 

The  high-chair  is  the  highest  still. 

Lolled  in  his  office-chair,  there  sits 

The  master  of  a  thousand  mills : 
Men  toil  or  rest  as  he  iiermits; 

Men  fail  or  prosper  as  he  wills. 

Perched  on  the  polished  bench,  where  strife 
Cries  to  condemn  or  pleads  to  save. 

Sits  one.  and  blots  the  liijht  from  lite, 
Or  nods  another  to  the  grave. 

Squat  in  his  place  of  power,  behold 

The  monarch  of  a  mighty  land  1 
And  destinies  are  lightly  told, 

Toyed  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 

But  over  all  and  over  each 

.Another  sits,  who  must  be  reckoned: 
The  eternal  woman  comes  to  teach 

The  first  of  men  he  is  but  second. 

Vet  hardly  is  her  reign  begun 

Till  she  must  learn  as  she  has  schooled : 
For  lo  !  there  comes  the  helpless  one 

And  rules  the  ruler  of  the  ruled. 

For  chairs  of  church,  or  seats  of  state — 

Bench,  woolsack,  throne,  or  what  you  will- 
Are  only  relatively  great : 
The  high-chair  is  the  highest  still ! 

—Prom  St.  Nicholas  (November). 

Immortality. 

By  St.  John  Adcock. 
I  that  had  life  ere  I  was  born 

Into  this  world  of  dark  and  light, 
Waking  as  one  who  wakes  at  morn 

From  dreams  of  night : 

I  am  as  old  as  heaven  and  earth  : 
But  sleep  is  death  without  decay. 

And  since  each  morn  renews  my  birth 
I  am  no  older  than  the  day. 

Old  tho  my  outward  form  appears, 
Tiio  it  at  last  outworn  shall  lie, 

This  that  is  servile  to  the  years. 
This  is  not  I. 

I,  who  outwear  the  form  I  take, 
When  I  put  off  this  garb  of  flesh. 

Still  in  immortal  youth  shall  wake 
And  somewhere  clothe  my  life  afresh. 

—From  The  Monthly  Review. 


MADE  AND 
OUARAKTEeO  BY 


The  Captive's  Dream. 
By  William  Watson. 

From  birth  we  have  his  captives  been: 

For  freedom,  vain  to  strive  I 

This  is  our  chamber  :  windows  five 

Look  forth  on  his  demesne  ; 

And  each  to  its  own  several  hue 

Translates  the  outward  scene. 

We  can  not  once  the  landscape  view 

Save  with  the  painted  panes  between. 

Ah,  if  there  Ixj  indeed 

Beyond  one  darksome  door  a  secret  stair, 

That,  winding  to  the  battlement,  shall  lead 

Hence  to  pure  light,  free  air  ! 

This  is  the  master  hope,  or  the  supreme  despair. 

—From  "  The  Foems  of  William  Watson  "    (John 
Lane  Company). 


Wind  and  Lyre. 

By  Edwin  Markham. 

Thou  art  the  wind  and  I  the  lyre : 
Strike,  ()  Wind,  on  the  sleeping  strings  - 
Strike  till  the  dead  heart  stirs  and  sings! 

1  am  the  altar  and  thou  the  fire : 
Burn,  O  Fire,  to  a  whitened  flame- 
Burn  me  clean  of  the  mortal  blame  1 


Thanksgiving 
Silver 

In  Both  Sterling  and  Silver  Plate 

THE    MERIDEN    COMPANY, 

Silversmiths 

INTERNATIONAL  SILVER   CO. 

Successor 

218  FIFTH  AVENUE.  Cor.  26th 

St.,  MADISON  SQUARE 

Alsoenlrance  on  26th  Street,  a  few  steps 
from  the  Broadway  cars. 
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I  am  the  night  and  thou  the  dream : 
Touch  me  softly  and  thrill  me  deep, 
When  all  is  white  on  the  hills  of  sleep. 

Thou  art  the  moon  and  I  the  stream : 
Shine  to  tlie  trembling  heart  of  me, 
Light  my  soul  to  the  mother-sea. 

From  Success  (November). 


Compensation. 

By  Emily  Lawless. 

Aye,  but  to  doff  the  garments  of  a  Part, 

To  seek  the  enfolding  vesture  of  the  Whole, 

To  hear,  through  all  the  discords  of  the  creeds. 

The  resounding  echo  of  one  sovereign  soul ; 

To  meet  old  age  serenely,  as  a  friend, 

A  kind,  rough  friend,  who,  if  he  bangs  the  door. 

Opens  at  least  unlooked-for  rifts  o'erhead, 

Sun-lighted  clefts  through  which  new  rays  may  pour. 

Under  whose  swift  blows  ancient  halls  wax  frail. 

But  loftier  mansions  rise  of  ampler  room. 

Is  there  not  here  one  star  to  gild  the  night  ? 

One  Sirius,  outshining  death  and  doom  ? 

— From  The  Outlook  (London) . 


The  Wandering  Singers. 

Bv  Sarojini  Naidu. 

Where  the  voice  of  the  wind  calls  our  wandering  feet. 
Through  echoing  forest  and  echoing  street 
With  lutes  in  our  hands  ever-singing  we  roam. 
All  men  are  our  kindred,  the  world  is  our  home. 

Our  lays  are  of  cities  where  lustre  is  shed, 
The  laughter  and  beauty  of  women  long  dead  ; 
The  sword  of  old  battles,  the  crown  of  old  kings. 
And  happy  and  simple  and  sorrowful  things. 

What  hope  shall  we  gather,  what  dreams  shall  we  sow  ? 
Where  the  wind  calls  our  wandering  footsteps  we  go. 
No  love  bids  us  tarry,  no  joy  bids  us  wait : 
The  voice  of  the  wind  is  the  voice  of  our  fate. 

—Prom  "  The  Golden  Threshold''''  (Heinemann). 


Love's  Sailing. 

Love  came  sailing 
Down  the  silver  ripplings,  round  the  willow-tree ; 
"  Ho,  there,  and  ho,  there  !"     Love  is  ever  hailing 
Each  one  with  "  Ho,  there !    Who'll  aboard  to  me  ? " 

Love  saw  an  old  man 
Writing  out  a  sonnet,  writing  on  his  knee; 
"  Ho,  there,  and  lio,  there  !    Chill  it  is  and  cold,  man  ; 
Come  into  the  sunshine,  come  aboard  to  me  ! " 

Love  saw  a  young  man 
Writing  out  a  rondeau,  oh  so  daintily ; 
"Ho,  there,  and  ho,  there!    Verses  should  be  sung, 

man ; 
Throw  away  your  inkhorn,  and  come  aboard  to  me ! " 

Love  laughed  lightly; 
"  Vou  who  sit  a  dreaming  beneath  the  willow-tree, 
You  have  never  seen  me,  never  knew  me  rightly; 
Sit  there,  and  dream  there.    Who'll  aboard  to  me  ? " 

—From  The  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 


Questions. 

Bv  George  Cabot  Lodge. 

Curious  of  life  and  love  and  death  they  stand 
Outward  along  the  shadowy  verge  of  thought ; 
Rebels  and  deicides,  they  rise  unsought 

And  spare  no  creed  and  yield  to  no  command. 

Even  tho  at  last  we  seem  to  understand, 
Yet,  when  our  eyes  grow  sphered  to  the  new  light, 
We  find  them,  outposts  in  the  forward  night. 

Their  eyes  still  restless  with  the  same  demand. 
On  all  the  heights  and  at  tiie  farthest  goal 

Set  by  the  seers  and  christs  of  yesterday 

They  watch  and  wait  and  ask  the  onward  way : 
They  storm  the  citadels  of  faith  and  youth. 
And,  gazing  always  for  the  stars  of  truth. 

Crowd  in  the  glimmering  windows  of  the  soul. 

—From  '■'The  Great  Adventure''^  (Houghton.  Mifflin 
&Co. 


We  Throw  Off  the  Limit! 

ONE  BILLION  SHAVES 


For  $1.15 

And  More  if  You  Need  'em. 


Shave  as  much  as  you  like. 

Only  one  blade  and  one  strop,  but  both 
always  in  perfect  condition. 

Don't  scrape  your  face  with  the  ex- 
travagantly praised  and  priced  gilded 
hoes,  called  "safeties." 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  barber  using  a 
' '  safety  "  on  a  customer  ? 

If  a  "  safety  "  is  not  good  enough  for  a 
barber — is  it  good  enough  for  you  ? 

Beware  of  continued  scraping  with 
"safeties,"  beware  of  ingrowing  hairs, 
and  an  irritated  skin. 

Scraping  with  "safeties"  is  unnatural. 

Shave  in  the  natural,  standard  way, 
with  a  keen  Radiumite  Razor,  kept  sharp 
and  smooth  on  a  Radiumite  Strop — the 
strop  that  hones. 

No  mailing,  grinding,  waiting  or  expense. 

No  "endless  chain"  of  further  blades 
to  buy. 

Nothing  to  throw  away. 

If  you  have  invested  in  a  hoe  and  desire 
to  work  your  money  out  of  it,  be  sure  to 
rest  your  face,  by  alternating  the  scrap- 
ing by  shaving  in  the  natural  way,  with  a 
standard  razor. 
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the  razor  i)erfectly. 

Don't  scrape  your 
face  with  a  hoe  — 
shave  It  with  a  razor. 

Catalog  of  "Radi- 
umites"  free. 
THE  PETER  L.  FROST  CO. 

Departm«nl'.!3 

97-99-101  S.  Clinton  St. 
CHICAOO.  ILL. 


Tools 


Of 
Quality 


Hardware 

CombinatioA   Bench   and 
Tool  Cabinet 

A  SOLID  OAK,  brass-trimmed,  highly  finished 
•**•  cabinet,  with  \vorl<-bench  and  vise,  and  95  of  the 
finest  quality  standard  carpenters'  tools. 

Complete,  as    4IiC^    fifk 

illustrated,  -   %f<J»J»\J\J 

We  malce  also  the  following  Outfits  in 
polished  oak,  brass-trimmed  Wall  Cabi- 
nets shaped  like  a  suit  case,  but  larger, 
with  same  grade  of  tools  as  above  : 

No.  51,  14  Tools  .  .  $5.00 

No.  52,  24     "      .  .  10.00 

No.  53,  36     "      .  .  15.00 

No.  54,  40     "      .  .  20.00 

Oitr  prices  aref.  o.  b.  New  York,  giving 
the  best  tools  made  (i7tstead  0/  cheap  tools, 
and  paying  the  freight) . 

Special  Tool  Outfit  Catalogue  No.  1748 
illustrates  and  describes  all  five  outfits. 
Send  for  copy. 

Our  lines  Include  Builders',  Cabinet  and  Piano  Hardware,  Bolts,  Screws,  Nuts  and  Fac- 
tory Supplies,  and  all  kinds  of  Small  Tools  for  Wood  and  Metal  Workers  (also  Benches  and 
Tools  for  Manual  Training) .    We  deal  with  consumers  direct  and  invite  correspondence. 

We  issue  many  Special  Catalogues,  among  which  are  the  following  : 
No,  1749,  Wood-Citrvcrs'  Toots      |      Xo.  1750,  Clay  Modeling  and  Plaster  Carving  Tools 
Ho,  1751,  Venetian  Iron  and  Tools 


No.  1771,  "  Tourist"  Autokit 

Tilc  "Tourist  "  Autokit  js  made  up  of  the  very  beat 
(.elected  toola  obtainable  and  is  the  highest  type  of  repairing  out- 
fit Tor  road  use.  The  '•Tourist"  i3  especially  arranged  with 
reference  to  its  Quality  and  utility  and  embodies  every  possible 
permanent  and  emergency  value  that  can  be  included  in  a  kit  of 
this  size. 


Hammacher,  Schlemmer  &  Co. 

Hardware,  Tools,  Supplies  and  Piano  Materials. 
'  New  York,  Since  1848. 

4tli  Ave.  and  13lh  St.,  Block  South  of  Union  Square. 


Xmas  Gift 

Catalog  FREE 


Shows  6000  beautiful  gifts  from  .25cts  f  O  $25,000:00  in  Jewels, 
Diamonds,  Silverwares,  Watches  and  Art  Goods. 

Write  your  name  and  address  in  coupon  and  mail  to    us. 

MERMOD,  JACCARD  &  KING,  ^^^^^  

B'way  &  Locust,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

400  Filth  Av..  New  York  City.    Address 

(Mail  to  either  address) 


Readers  of  THE  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisera. 
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Hammer  the  Hammer 

We  figure  that  every  man  who 
makes  this  test,  means  an  average  of 
three  new  customers — himself  and  at 
least  two  of  his  friends. 

If  you  want  a  revolver  that  will  not 
go  off  by  accident,  then  get  an 

Iyer  Johnson 


SAFETY 
AUTOMATIC 


REVOLVER 


It  Won't  Go  Off 

Unless    You 
Pull  the  Tritftfer. 


Like  all  really  great  inventions,  the 
Iver  Johnson  Safety  Principle  is 

very  simple — the  safety  lever  upon 
which  the  principle  depends,  is  entirely 
inoperative  except  when  the  trig- 
ger is  pulled — then  it  is  raised  and 
receives  the  revolver  hammer's  blow 
and  transmits  it  to  the  firing  pin. 
Simple,  yet  safe.  , 

Our  Free  Booklet,  "Shots" 

goes  into  every  detail  and  explains  why  it  is 
also  accurate  and  reliable — gladly  sent  on 
request,  together  with  our  handsome  catalogue. 
For  sale  by  Hardware  and  Sporting  Goods 
dealers  everywhere.  The  name  is  on  the 
barrel  and  an  owl's  head  on  the  grip. 


Hammer, 
Hammerless, 


$5.00 
$6.00 


IVER  JOHNSON'S 
Arms  and  Cycle 

Works 

118  River  Street 

Fitchburg.  Mass. 

Now  York  Otlicc: 

y*J  ChdinlMTH  St 


CROSBY'S 
CLOVES 


known  and  worn  everywhere 
If  you  iiro  IntiTi'Htfil  in  iiiir  tcri-at  lti:i..%0  bliirk 
«rHUiill<-t  fur  kIov<>h  iiiiill  |>rf|>iil«l  I  ludii-H  Moclui  kid 
({lov<-H  in  any  color  ;  mcn'M  Mocliii  Ufinclccr  kIovch  unlin<'(l 
iimlHilk  lined  :  in  fact  iiny  kind  of  uIovch  or  mitlcnx.  uct 
(Mir  hookht  ■■  (Hove  I'oiutir«  "  If  intfrcstcd  in  initHral 
liliick  «^allo\vii>  fur  coalH  anil  K<iIm'h.  I>lii<'k  and 
brown  I'rinian  ulomcHtic  cuirHkim  fur  cohIh.  or  an  «!«•- 
Irani  niiiMkrat  llaiMl  kf>rM<'>  caal,  »ll<>r  cnllari 
If  you  havo  liidoH  or  Mkint  to  havo  tannol,  taxidrrmy  or 
rut;  work,  U4't  our  cataloi^ 

TIIK   4'U<»SII1     FltlslW    Fl  II   (-4»MI>%\V, 
I  III    mil    .Htr<-i-l,    lt<><-h<-nl<-r.    .\.    V. 


Send  fop  this 


I'rinl  your  own  i-ardH.  circularM,  Ac. 
Prt'HH  f5.  Small  ni*WHpa|i(<r  pri'KH  #11. 
Monoy  Haver.  I'rinl  for  othrrH,  blif  prolitN. 
T^IM-Heltinu     eany,     printeil     ruleH     aent. 


ys  rit<'  to  makeTH  for  <'atalo(;,  pruHHea,  tvia 
paper.  4c.    TIIK  I'llKSM  CO.,  .1IKKIIIK         ' 


e»,  l,vpe. 


PERSONAL. 

"ON  THE   ROOF  OF   THE   WORLD." 

Lieut.-Col.  L.  Austine  Waddell  tells  in  his  new 
book  on  "  Lhasa  and  Its  Mysteries"  the  story  of  his 
efforts  to  penetrate  the  forbidden  region  beyond  the 
Himalayas.  It  is  of  an  ancient  and  peculiar  civiliza- 
tion that  we  read  here,  "where  the  priests  of  one  of 
the  great  religions  of  tiie  world  have  maintained  un- 
disputed control  over  the  political  and  social  life  of 
the  people  for  many  centuries,"  and  where  the  people, 
shrinking  from  no  extravagances  of  finance  and  self- 
sacrifice,  have  acquiesced  by  endless  prayers,  spun 
out  on  wheels,  and  addressed  to  the  toenails  of  a  liv- 
ing god  complacently  consenting  to  the  deadly  bore; 
where  polyandry  commends  itself  to  the  u.xorial 
schemes  of  the  women,  and  where  men  dig  in  the 
ground  for  salvation,  and  cultivate  in  black  holes  the 
companionship  of  devils  unspeakably  diabolic  and 
hideous  ;  where  aversion  to  the  lavatory  use  of  water 
is  characteristic  of  the  more  conspicuous  devotees,  so 
that  their  "  odor  of  sanctity  "  may  be  measured  by  its 
offensiveness.  But  there  are  those  of  the  expedition 
of  1903 -scientific  explorers  and  miscellaneous  adven- 
turers—who can  not  withhold  their  sympathy  from 
these  hydrophobic  folk,  in  recalling  their  own  e.xtrem- 
ities  of  trial,  when  their  food  froze  between  the  fire 
and  the  platter. 

And  these  were  the  people  who,  having  intrenched 
themselves  on  "  the  Roof  of  the  World,"  in  mysteries, 
oracles,  and  fantastic  forms  of  the  occult,  set  up  for 
their  tribes  an  impenetrable  domain  of  exclusiveness 
and  isolation,  barred  their  rocky  portals,  and  cried  to 
Hindu,  Mohammedan,  and  Feringhee — Avaunt !  This 
is  the  people  of  whom  I-ord  Curzon  wrote,  "  In  the 
heart  of  Asia  lasts  to  this  day  the  one  mystery  which 
the  Nineteenth  Century  has  still  left  to  the  Twentieth 
to  explore— the  Tibetan  Oracle  of  Lhasa." 

Of  our  author,  Colonel  Waddell,  his  comrade  on  the 
expedition,  Mr.  Candler,  has  written  :  "  He  has  been 
known  as  the  greatest  authority  on  Lamaism,  and  his 
standard  work  on  the  subject,  "  Lamaism  in  Tibet," 
has  been  considered  "the  last  word."  Colonel  Wad- 
dell has  studied  the  people  and  the  language  of  Tibet, 
from  the  Sikhim  frontier  ;  and  in  1S92  he  made  an  at- 
tempt to  reach  Lhasa  from  the  Nepal  side,  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  Tibetan  pilgrim,  with  surveying  instru- 
ments secreted  in  prayer-wheels  and  false-bottomed 
baskets.  He  was  even  temporarily  converted  to  Bud- 
dhism. In  his  pursuit  of  "  the  Tibetan  Oracle  of 
Lhasa"  he  was  so  thoroughly  equipped  for  his  re- 
searches that,  according  to  Candler,  "  he  could  teach 
Lamas  Lamaism." 

Modestly  enough.  Colonel  Waddell  has  told  us  of 
his  own  peculiar  achievements  -  of  his  sleeping  in 
caves  toevade  the  frontier  guards,  and  of  his  penetra- 
ting "some  days  journey"  into  Tibetan  territory  to 
acquire  information  concerning  the  tribes,  and  the 
topography,  of  the  Brahmaputra  Valley.  Especially 
of  his  making  the  acquaintance  at  Darjiling  of 
several  of  the  Survey  spies,  those  keen,  intrepid  fel- 
lows who  are  engaged  in  what  Kipling  calls  "the 
Great  Game  "—the  exploration  of  the  most  savage 
parts  of  the  trans-Himalayan  fields. 

"  .Vltho,"  he  writes,  "  my  attempt  to  reach  the  mys- 
tic citadel  in  disguise,  in  i&)2,  failed,  yet  during  those 
years  of  preparation  I  had  accumulated  such  accurate 
pictures  of  the  land  that  my  ultimate  entry  into  its 
capital,  when  it  came,  seemed  but  the  realization  of  a 
vivid  and  long-cherished  cneani." 

Colonel  Waddell  explains  the  inaccessibility  of 
Lhasa  as  due  in  part  to  "  the  almost  insurmountable 
natural  barriers  which  seclude  that  city  behind  the 
most  stupendous  mountains  in  the  world."  But  the 
chief  cause,  he  avers,  has  been  "  the  political  barrier 
raised  by  the  monks,  the  Lamas,  who  are  at  the  same 
time  the  rulers,  the  priests,  and  the  merchants  of  the 
country,"  moved  by  their  own  connnercial  and  sacer- 
dotal interests,  and  jealous  for  their  monopolies. 

"  It  was  a  moment  of  mute  but  hfartfelt  exultation 
to  every  member  of  the  exiK'ditiou."  most  of  all  to 
General  Macdonald,  who  had  led  his  little  band  of  650 
British  and  4,000  Indian  troops  and  followers  across 
the  backl)(>ne  of  the  world,  and  now,  on  the  4th  of 
August,  1904,  had  encamped  them  under  the  windows 
of  the  Dalai  Lama's  palace,  at  the  gate  of  the  long- 
closed  capital,  "  the  Forbidden,"  and  almost  within 
the  shadows  of  the  shrines  of  the  Mystery  which 
had  haunted  their  dreams  so  long,  the  Rome  of 
Central  Asia;   and  most  superb,  most  inspiring   of 


$25,000.00  made    from    half  acre. 

KuHily  Rrown  in  Qarden  or  Farm. 

KootH  and  sooda  for  sale.      Send 

4o.  for  poBtane  .ind  net  booklet  0  O,  telling  all  about  it 

McDowell  ginseng  garden,     •     joplin,  mo 
Header!)  of  Tbk  Litbrart  Diqest  are  asked  to  mention  tbe  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


How  Children  Love 

to  go  to  School! 


Not  to  what  we  call  the  Common  .School 

but  to  the  Commoner  School  which 

we  call  Life. 

Case  of  the  Twins 

The  children  are  delighted  with  The  Littlb 
Chronicle  and  their  studies  have  acquired  new 
meaning  since  they  have  been  reading  it. — Miss 
Laura  Hand,  Principal  Van  Bur  en  School,  St. 
Paul.  

I  believe  your  idea  will  work  a  revolution  in 
our  present  system  of  education. — D.  H.  Painter, 
Principal  A  dams  School,  Minneapolis.* 

♦'As  the  result  of  such  experiences  the  use  of  the 
paper  in  the  schools  has  been  formerly  authorized 
by  the  Boards  of  both  the  Twin  Cities. 

THE  SECRET  IS  THIS: 

The  Little  Chronicle /*<?//«  the  School  Globe 
with  the  Life  of  the  Real  Globe  outside  the  school 
and  the  interest  in  it  is  so  great  that  the  reader 
doesn't  realize  that  he's  being  "educated."  Just 
why  you  will  understand — say,  three  days  from 
now—  if  you  will  accept  at  once  the  following  : 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

The  Little  Chronicle  and  a  Valuable  Atlas 

for  25  Cents. 

The  regular  price  of  The  Little  Chronici-b 
is  $1.50  per  year.  In  order  to  introduce  it  into 
new  homes  we  will  send  it  for  two  months  for  25 
cents,  together  with  a  copy  of  our  Diamond  Atlas 
of  the  World,  vest  pocket  size,  80  pages,  handsome 
color  maps,  index  of  population  and  location  of 
4,000  cities. 

Coin  carrier  and  samples  of  The  Littlb 
Chronicle  free  on  application. 

THE  LITTLE  CHRONICLE  PRESS, 
356  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


The  Story  of  the 

Russo-JapWar 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  WAR 

A  Russian  Book  on  the  Russo-Japanese   War 

By  J.  Tabueno,  St.  Petersburg.  This  book  is  _a 
conscientious,  impartial,  unprejudiced  work  in 
which  he  faithfully  describes  what  he  has  seen 
with  his  own  eyes,  commends  all  that  is  commend- 
able, rectifies  erroneous  judgments,  sees  deeply  into 
causes  and  effects,  lays  blame  on  the  right  shool- 
ders,  and  in  a  patriotic  spirit  deplores  and  lays 
bare  the  blunders  and  mistakes  made  by  those  who 
ought  to  have  known  better  and  forgotten  «eV';P 
the  service  of  their  country.  Bound  in  Cloth,  fl.oO, 
Dostpaid.  

FROM  THE  YAIU  TO  PORT  ARTHUR 

(WITH  Ni.NK  M.vrs) 
By  Oliver  Bllsworth  Wood,  Lieut.-Col .  U.  S.  A. 
For  a  period  of  nearly  four  years  the  author  was 
the  American  Military  Attache  at  Tokyo,  and  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War   had 
unusual  opportunities  for  observing  conditions  in 
Japan  and  her  preparedness  for  war.    Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Japanese  military  authorities,  the 
writer  was  enabled  to  reach  Dalny  before  the  sur- 
render of  For*  Arthur,  and  was  the  first  foreign  offi- 
cer to  enter  that  historic  city  after  the  capitulation 
took  place.     Bound  in  Cloth,  51.50,  postpaid. 
FRANKLIN    HUDSON    PUBLISHING    CO. 
KANSAS   CITY,    MISSOURI. 
"Largest  Publishers  of  Militarw  Boofc-i  in  AmeriOO-" 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 
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$1.00 

Brinos 

A  Typewriter 

To.The 

ProFessional  Man 


rTTnt 


Every  professional  man— minister,  doctor,  lawyer,  professor,  teacher,  author— fee's 
the  constant  need  of  a  Typewriter  in  his  work.      Price  and  terras  of  payment  have' 
hitherto  been  prohibitive. 
But  we  place  a  typewriter  within  the  reach  of  all.     We  will  deliver  a  Wellington  Typewriter 
to  your  home  for  SGO.OO— $1.00  down  and  $1.00  per  week,  payable  monthly. 

'ehe  WELLINGTON  no.  2  visible  TYPEWRITER. 

Is  fully  the  equal  In  construction  and  quality  of  work  of  any  typewriter  sold.  Universal  keyboard— 28  keys,  84  characters,  alignment  and  spacing  perfect. 
Wnting  always  in  sight.  Simplest  keyboard  makes  the  Wellington  the  easiest  of  all  typewriters  to  operate.  It  Is  the  greatest  of  manifolders— 12  carbons  from 
one  writing.  The  most  easily  cleaned  and  adjusted  of  any  machine.  Cost  of  maintenance  and  repairs  practically  nothing.  Weight  only  15  pounds  with 
carrying  case.    The  Wellington  will  outwear  any  $100.00  typewriter  on  the  market ;  will  win  in  any  contest  involving  hard  speed  and  hard  work. 

Our  terins  place  this  superior  typewriter  easilv  within  the  means  of  any  professional  man  or  woman. 

Send  us  $1.00  as  first  payment  and  two  or  three  suitable  references,  as  an  evidence  of  good  faith,  and  the  typewriter  will  be  sent  to  you  without  delay. 
If  not  satisfactory,  return  at  our  expense. 

LIT  BROTHERS,  De^pt.  103.  AlarRot  &  Sth  <fe  Tth  Sts.,  Rhiladelphia,  F»a. 


all,  the  majestic  castle  of  Buddha's  vice-regent  on 
earth. 

That  impiosing  pile  on  Portala's  hill  dominates  the 
landscape,  with  its  groves  of  great  trees  disclosing  the 
roofs  of  palatial  monasteries,  temples,  and  mansions, 
shyly  showing  above  the  umbrage.  "  The  first  glimpse 
of  the  sacred  metropolis  is  dramatic  in  its  sudden- 
ness." 

Outside  the  gate,  on  the  sand-hills  near  "  the  holy 
road,"  was  a  loathsome  encampment  of  beggars  and 
outcasts,  huddled  in  squalid  huts  built  of  the  horns  of 
yaks  and  sheep  and  various  offas,  and  roofed  with 
ragged  blankets— truly  an  oriental"  scheme"  of  start- 
ling contrasts  and  surprises. 

And  the  Oracles  and  the  Sorcerers— the  State  Oracle 
Royal,  the  popular  Karmashar  Oracle,  and  its  sooth- 
sayings— that  "  Tibetan  Oracle  of  Lhasa,"  of  which 
Lord  Curzon  wrote,  and  which  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury has  left  to  the  Twentieth  to  e.xplore.  Every 
Tibetan,  says  Colonel  Waddell,  believes  as  implicitly 
in  the  Oracle,  as  a  guide  in  his  daily  affairs,  as  ever 
did  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Many  of  the  necroman- 
tic performances  of  the  professional  wizards  recall 
the  scene  of  the  Witches'  cauldron  in  "  Macbeth."  In 
fact,  the  monasteries  derive  their  chief  support  from 
the  exactions  imposed  by  the  priests  upon  the  credu- 
lity of  the  people,  hankering  after  sorcery  and  divina- 
tion, always  dependent  on  "  demoniacal  possession." 
These  sorcerers  and  soothsayers  have  no  literature ; 
they  utter  their  deliverances  orally.  The  chief  Oracle 
is  attached  to  the  principal  monastery,  Dapung. 
Here,  the  high  priest  [a  young  man  "  possessed  "  by  a 
demon],  when  questioned  regarding  the  Mission  to 
Khambajong  last  year— whether  it  would  reach  Lhasa, 
declared  that  a  British  mission  would  eventually  come 
to  Lhasa ;  "  not  that  one,  however,  but  a  larger." 
And  the  Karmashar  Oracle,  replying  to  the  same 
question,  declared,  "  The  English  are  like  bubbles  on 
water- here  to-day,  and  away  to-morrow  !  " 

"I  would  fain  believe,"  says  Colonel  Waddell,  on 
returning  to  Christian  sights  and  ways,  that  this 
mission  of  England  is  not  so  much  to  inter  decently 
the  corpse  of  a  decadent  cult,  as  to  inaugurate  a  veri- 
table dawn,  to  herald  the  rise  of  a  new  star  in  the 
East,  which  may  diffuse  its  radiance  over  this  charm- 
ing land,  this  interesting  people.  "  It  may  be  that  it 
is  a  sign  of  a  new  illumination  showing  that  Chris- 
tians are  at  last  beginning  to  understand  the  Word  of 
the  Master,  who  was  in  truth  much  nearer  akin  to 
Buddha  than  to  Paul  or  Augustine  or  Luther,  or  any 
of  the  others  who  have  proclaimed  themselves,  in  a 
special  sense,  His  followers  and  interpreters." 


Roosevelt's  Self-possession.— A  remarkable  il- 
lustration of  the  President's  self-possession  is  given  in 
the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat.  The  incident, 
which  occurred  about  three  years  ago  in  Chattanooga, 
follows : 

"  The  occasion  was  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  Firemen, 


#  AM  THE  PAINT  MAN 


Or^Oii,^ 


Two  Full  Gallons 

Free  to  Try- 
Six  Months'  Time 
to  Pay. 

Do  you  want  to  buy- 
Paint  that  is  absolutely 
fresh- that  is  made   for 
you  after  your  order  is 
received— that  is  put  up  in 
cans  that  are  dated  by  my  Factory  Inspector 
the  day  they  are  packed? 

Do  you  want  to  buy  a  Paint  that  has  all 
the  life  of  the  pure  linseed  oil  in  it  at  the 
time  you  apply  it  to  your  building? 

Do  you  want  to  buy  a  Paint  that  has  no 
sediment  in  the  bottom  of  the  Can? 

If  you  do,  send  for  my  free  Paint  Book, 
Color  Card,  and  my  Little  Book. 

These  Books  will  tell  you  all  about  my 
new  method  of  manufacturing  and  selling 
fresh  paint. 

I  ship  my  Paint  Pigment— which  Is  White 
Lead,  Zinc,  Drier,  and  Coloring  Matter,  not 


In  powder  form  but  ground  in  oil,  in  one  can, 
and  my  Gilo— which  is  pure  old  process, 
cold-pressed  linseed  oil,  in  another.  When 
ready  to  paint,  pour  them  together— that's  all. 

This  method  keeps  the  mineral  pigment 
away  from  the  oil  until  ready  to  use. 

The  chemical  action  of  mineral  pigment 
on  pure  linseed  oil  in  ready-made  paint  eats 
the  life  out  of  the  oil. 

You  can  open  and  use  on  your  buildings 
two  gallons  of  any  order  of  six  gallons  or 
more.  If  not  entirely  satisfactory,  send  the 
balance  of  order  back  to  me  at  my  expense. 
The  two  gallons  used  cost  you  nothing. 

Will  pay  all  freight,  and  give  an  iron-clad 
eight-year  guarantee,  pen  and  ink  signed. 

My  eight-year  guarantee  is  backed  by  a 
$50,000  Bond. 

If  you  have  any  painting  to  do,  send  for 
my  Books;  they  will  post  you  on  the  kind  of 
paint  to  use.  and  the  price  to  pay,  no  matter 
where  you  buy. 

O.  L.  CHASE.  The  Paint  Man. 
401  B  Sixth  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FIVE  PER  CENT— AND  YOVR 
MONEY  WHEN  YOV  WANT  IT 


NO.  2 

Can  a  bank  pay  5  per  cent  interest  on  Saving 

Deposits — and  still  be  within  the  limits  of 

thorough  conservatism  ? 

It  depends  upon  the  bank — its  location — its  plan 

of  doing  business — 

This  company  has  been  in  business  11  years — 

It  has  fully  demonstrated  its  ability  to  pay  5  per 

cent  interest  to  depositors,  and  at  the  same  time 

to  build  up  a  substantial  surplus  as  a  safeguard 

to  future  depositors. 

It  accepts  deposits  in  any  amount  from  $5  to 

$10,000. 

Interest  is  computed  from  the  day  the  deposit  is 

made  until  it  is  withdrawn — 

Deposits  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  without 

notice  and  without  loss  of  interest  earned. 

This  company  has  a  great  many  depositors 
living-  ill  all  parts  of  the  country — YOUR 
MONEY  anight  just  as  -well  be  earning  5  % 
as  not —  Write  to-day  for  booklet — 

CALVERT   MORTGAGE   &    DEPOSIT   CO. 

1045  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  "Best"  Light 

is  a  portable  100  candle  power  light  cost- 
ing only  2cts.  per  week.  Makes  and  burns 
Its  own  gas.  Brighter  than  electricity  or 
acetylene  and  cheaper  than  kerosene.  No 
Dlrl.  NoGmse.  No  Odor.  Over  100  styles. 
Lighted  instantly  with  a  match.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  Agents  Wanted  Ererywhere, 

"BEST" 


THE 


LIGHT    CO. 

92  E.  Sth  Sirttf,  CANTON,  OHIO. 


.1 


4f'V> 


<K¥!«$9f#!M)wi 


I  This  Means  "Good" 

ul'i  i  In  an  early  form  of  Egyptian  -writing 
.lit  !  the  pictograph  above  means  "GOOD." 
'%'  I  Had  the  ancients  been  familiar  with 
'■  Dixon's  Etemo.they  would  havesimpli- 
fied  their  art  of  writing  and  left  a  much 
more  complete  record  of  their  time. 


J>ijicojr2!!r 


writes  black,  copies  purple,  andlg(70od, 
the  writing  being  practically  indestruc- 
tible.   It  funiislies  a  much  better  copy 
than  copying  ink.  The  lekds  are  tough, 
take  a  sharp  point,  and  answer  every 
.,  use  of  pen  and  ink  where  haste  is  imper- 
ij  ative  and  future  reference  demanded. 
■■      Sold  by  all  stationers,  with  or  with- 
out nickled  point  protector. 

Dixon's  Pencil  Oaide,  indexed  6t^»o- 
ca<ioni,  tells  the  pencil  for  your  special 
,  ,;         use.    Sent/ree  if  you  write. 

|;<r^    JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.. 
Department  (J     Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


ESSAYS  ■ 
SPEECHES 
LECTURES 
etc.,  etc. 


written  on  any  subject  at  short  notice.  Satis- 1 
faction  guaranteed.  All  transactions  con- 1 
ftdential.     D«tU  P»^,  177»  Broadway,  N.  T.I 
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Pier  Glass 

FRE  E 
WITH  $10  WORTH  OF 

lARKiN  Products. 


The  Larkin  Idea  of  Faclory-to-Family  deal- 
ing saves  the  middlemen's  expenses  and  profits 
for  thousands  of  of  families  annually.  Instead 
ofpayingtheretailer'shighprices,  youcanbuy 
from  us,  the  manufacturers,  $10.00  worth  of 

Larkin  Laundry  and  Toilet  Soaps, 
Toilet  Articles,  Coffee,  Teas,  Spices, 
Extracts,  Baking  Powder,  etc., 

and  receive  this  810.00  Pier  Glass  free ;  or  you 
may  select  your  premium  from  Silverware, 
Furniture,  Carpets,  Rugs,  Stoves,  Ranges, and 
hundreds  of  other  home  furnishings.  You 
get  a  double  retail  value — just  twice  what  the 
retailer  gives. 

The  average  family  can  use  $10.00  worth  of 
Larkin  Products  every  few  months,  and  that 
they  are  of  highest  quality  is  well  known 
everywhere.  Larkin  Premiums  always  please 
in  design,  workmanship  and  finish— ask  any 
Larkin  customer. 

WRITE  FOR  NEW  PREMIUM  UST  72 

and  Larkin  Product  Booklet. 
They  interest  every  thrifty  housekeeper. 


^EaUbUthed.  1875.         Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Refreshing 
Healthful  Sleep 

The  dragging  weight  (if  huavy  bedclothes  destroys 
rest,  ln<rreases  Insumnla,  and  prevents  the  benefits 
for  which  sleep  Is  Intended. 

Camers  Hair  Blankets 

are  lighter  than  ihe  best  wool,  stronger,  softer  and 
wunner.  HON.  t'HAULKS  KIIANCIS  ADAMSsuys  : 
•'  Morf  coI(Im  and  rlicutnatir,  tlisorth-rn  liaiw 
hrfu  roiitriirtetl  tri/htff  to  sU-rp  in  rolil  and 
diinij)  sliffts  Ihtii)  lltr  ordhiiirt/  trnvelrr  hfiM 
(iiii/  tiiiirfptiini  «/'.  In  ni  1/ Jnilfpni  nt  a  cmnrl's 
hull-  hlnnhil  nhonlil  /hid  ii  jiltirr  in  tin-  J'older 
of  every  winter  tourist." 


One  iO-4  Blanket  $5.50 
One  12-4  Blanket  $7.50 


10-4  Blankets  $10.00 

For  Single  Keils,  per  piilr. 

12-4  Blankets  $14.00 

For  Double  lleds,  per  pair. 

If  desiring  blankets  we  should  Iw  pleased  to  send 
them  C.  O.  D.  with  the  privilege  of  Inspection. 

CAMEL'S     HAIR    BLANKET    COMPANY 
NATICK,  MASSACHUSETTS 


and,  of  course,  there  was  a  vast  throng  in  the  city. 
.\niong  those  who  attended  the  convention  was  a  rather 
remarkable  old  chap  nicknamed  '  One-fingered  Jimmy,' 
who  had  only  a  thumb  left  on  his  right  liand,  the 
result  of  a  railroad  accident.  On  that  thumb  was  fas- 
tened a  knife  strapi^ed  with  leather.  With  this  knife 
he  could  whittle  the  most  ingenious  toys  imaginable. 
.\n  inmate  of  a  home  for  superannuated  railroad 
men.  he  never  missed  a  convention,  where  he  managed 
to  sell  a  number  of  his  toys  and  photocrraphs. 

"  Prior  to  the  public  reception  to  1 'resident  Roose- 
velt, the  convention  met  and  the  President  was  elected 
an  honorary  member  of  the  order,  after  which  he  was 
escorted  to  the  platform,  where  he  shook  hands  with 
the  long  line  of  memlxjrs  of  the  order  as  they  filed 
past  him.  On  cither  side  of  him  were  secret  service 
men,  who  closely  scrutinized  each  man  as  he  ap- 
proached. I  was  sitting  near  the  front  row,  with  the 
reporters,  and  had  an  excellent  view  of  '  One-fingered 
Jimmy,'  whom  I  had  not  seen  before,  as  he  passed  me. 
.Suddenly  the  glint  of  that  knife  caught  my  eye.  I 
was  paralyzed  for  the  moment  and  could  not  speak  or 
move.  The  secret  service  men  did  not  see,  lynx-eyed 
as  they  are. 

"  Roosevelt  did  not  see  or  did  see  and  knew  the 
facts,  I  never  learned  which,  but  I  do  know  this,  that 
he  took  that  knife  and  claw  in  his  right  hand  and  there 
was  never  a  flicker  of  a  muscle  in  his  face.  Of  course, 
there  was  no  danger.  The  old  man  was  perfectly 
harmless  and  the  knife  was  partially  incased  in  the 
guard,  but  I  didn't  know  that !    Did  Roosevelt  ? " 


The  Death  of  Nelson.— The  recent  celebration  in 
England  of  the  centenary  of  Nelson's  victory  at  Tra- 
falgar leads  a  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Led- 
ger  to  give  a  new  view  of  how  the  famous  Admiral  was 
killed.    To  quote : 

"  The  recent  celebration  brings  to  my  remembrance 
a  conversation  I  had  once  with  a  longshoreman  of  the 
name  of  Redwood,  who  lived  in  Swanson  street,  and 
whose  father,  in  his  younger  days,  fought  under  Nel- 
son and  was  on  board  the  Victory  when  the  hero  fell. 
Redwood  himself  had  served  in  the  British  Navy 
under  Sir  Charles  Napier.  His  wife  kept  aboarding 
house,  and  I  boarded  there  for  some  time  after  my  ar- 
rival in  this  country.    This  was  over  forty  years  ago. 

"  In  talking  with  him,  I  happened  to  speak  of  Nelson 
having  been  shot  from  the  enemy's  ship,  according  to 
the  usual  historical  accounts  of  the  fight,  when  he 
stated  that  they  were  altogether  in  error  in  regard  to 
the  matter.  He  said  that  Nelson  was  shot  by  one  of 
his  own  men,  while  the  fight  was  going  on,  some  of 
them  having  been  flogged  a  short  time  before  the  bat- 
tle, and  that  his  own  father  was  one  of  those  who  had 
been  flogged,  and  knew  which  one  of  his  comrades  it 
was  that  shot  him. 

"  That  Redwood  was  honest  and  sincere  in  his  belief 
of  the  truth  of  his  statement  I  have  never  doubted ; 
but,  of  course,  its  having  actually  been  as  he  believed 
is  an  altogether  different  matter.  Still,  it  may  have 
been,  and  I  would  like  to  know  if  such  a  flogging  oc- 
curred on  the  Victory  within  a  few  days  before  the 
battle,  and  if  the  name  above  given  was  that  of  one  of 
the  flogged." 


How    Lincoln    Saved   Two    Innocent   Men.— 

Under  the  heading,  "  The  Lottery  of  Death,"  Lieut. 
James  M.  Stradling,  who  was  a  private  in  the  First 
New  Jersey  Cavalry,  in  1S63,  gives  in  the  current  Mc- 
Cliirc's  a  bit  of  war  history  never  before  published. 
The  writer  tells  how  Lincoln  threatened  to  hang  the 
son  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  then  a  prisoner  of  war,  in 
retaliation  for  the  threatened  execution  of  two  Union 
officers  by  the  Confederacy.  This  action  of  Lincoln's 
saved  the  lives  of  two  innocent  men,  Capt.  Henry  W. 
Sawyer  of  the  l-'irst  New  Jersey  Cavalry,  and  Capt. 
John  M.  I'linniof  Indiana,  who  were  confined  in  Libby 
Prison,  and  held  as  hostages  for  two  Confederate  Cap- 
tains executed  by  IJurnside.  It  was  on  July  6,  1S63, 
that  .Sawyer  and  Flinn  were  cliosen  by  lot  to  be 
hanged.  Eight  days  later,  we  are  told,  the  matter  was 
in  Lincoln's  hands,  and  tlien— 

"  He  could  hardly  credit  the  report,  that  the  Con- 
federate Government  had  determined  to  execute  two 


SAVE 


ON  BOOKS  FOR  X-MAS 

A  Train  Load  of  Books 

Big  Book  House  Failed 

We  bought  the  entire  stock  of  new  and  up- 
to-date  books.  We  are  closing  them  out  at 
from  10  to  50  cents  on  the  dollar. 

These  are  Sample  Prices: 

Late  copyrights  were  $1.50.  Our  price  38 
cents.  The  38  cent  list  includes  "The  Chris- 
tian," "Call  of  the  Wild,"  "Brewster's  Mil- 
lions,"  Graustark,"  "The  Castaway  "  "Da- 
vid  Harum,"  etc..  Encyclopedia  Bnttanica, 
10  vols.,  half  leather,  regularly  $36.00,  our 
price,  $7.75.  Charles  Dickens'  complete 
works,  15  vols.,  regularly,  $15.00,  our  price, 
$2.95.  Alex.  Dumas  and  25  other  standards 
vol.  sets,  regular$3.00,  our  price 75 cents  set. 

X-MAS  SI»EOr  AL.  World'*  Bent  Poets. 
Shakespeare,  Lonicf  ellow  and  48  others.  De 
Luxe  edition.  Full  leather  padded,  pure  gold 
edges,  regular  |1.50.      Our  price  70c  each. 

Every  book  guaranteed  to  be  new,  perfect  and 
satisfactory,  or  your  money  back  without  question 
or  quibbling. 

Practically  any  book  or  set  of  books  you  want  at 
a  fraction  of  the  retail  price  WHILE  THEY 
LAST.    Get  our  free  bargain  list  before  ordering. 

Write  for  It  to-day. 

The  David  B.  Clarkson  Co. 

Dept.  59.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


"A  brilliant  and  stimulative  book.' 


The  Commonwealth  of  Man 

By  ROBERT  A.  HOLLAND,  S.  T.  D. 


Contents : 


Some  Comments  : 

"  We  have  marked  a  dozen  pas- 
sages for  quotation,  and  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  have  marked  a 
hundred  more.  We  prefer,  how- 
ever, to  recommend  the  whole 
book  unreservedly  as  well  worthy 
of  study,  and  especially  by  those 
who  deem  themselves,  not  always 
truly,  to  be  friends  of  labor." — 
Church  Standard. 

"  I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the 
powerful  blows,  sturdy  and  in- 
cisive both,  which  you  deliver 
upon  the  head  of  some  of  the 
fads  tliat  crowd  our  modem  at- 
mosphere."— Right  Rev.  D.  S. 
TuTTLE,  D.D.,  Presiding  Bishop 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  United  States. 


"  The  Man  with 

the  Hoe." 
Progress    by 

Property. 
"  Brother  to  the 

Ox." 
The  Ideal  Man. 
The  Reign  of  the 

Plutocrat. 
The   Handiwork 

of  the  State. 
The    Future   of 

Society. 
The  "Angelus"; 

or  Man's  "Re- 
ply to  God." 
"  The  Wages  of 

Going  On." 
"  The   Sword  of 

the  Lord." 
The  Red  Cross. 

200 pages.     ^/.2J  tiet ;  ly  mail,  fl.JJ. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circular. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  27  West  23d  St.,  New  York 
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We  absolutely  (THarantee  to  tench  shorthand  complete  in  only 
thirty  days.  You  can  learn  in  spare  time  in  your  own  honif, 
no  matter  where  you  live.  N<)  need  lo  spend  months  rs  with 
old  tsysteniA.  Iloyfl^H  Syllable  System  i^  easy  to 
learn — easy  to  write— easy  to  read.  Simple.  Practical. 
Speedy,  Sure,  No  ruled  Vrnvn — no  positions — no  shading,  ns 
in  other  systems.  No  Imia  list  of  word  signs  to  confuse. 
ONLY  NINK  CHAKACTKIIS  to  learn  and  you  have  the  en- 
tire English  (or  any  other)  language  at  your  ABSOI.UTK 
COMM.\NI).  The  best  *>ystem  for  stenographers,  private 
secretaries,  newspaper  reporters.  Lawyers,  ininisteri^,  teach- 
ers, physicians,  literary  folk  and  busines.s  men  may  now  lenrn 
shorthand  for  their  own  use.  I>oes  no|  take  continual  daily 
practice  as  with  other  systems.  0»ir  grailnate.*  hold  high- 
grade  positions  everywhere.  Send  to-dny  for  booklets,  tesli- 
Uiiinials,  Ktiarantee  otfer.  etc. 

CHICAQO    CORRESPONDENCE    SCHOOLS 
/         QaO-S^  ChlcaKo  Opera  Hoiii^e  Block.  Chicago,  111.  y 

Mount  Xmas  Photographs 
On  Calendars  -^  ^^^^'^in 

you  van  iimkc  this 
("hrlstinn.s  — mount  prints  froiii  your  favorite  negn- 
tivt's  on  art  calcndnrs.  S«>nil  !(>(•  In  stamps  for  'Mc 
worth  of  siiniplo  calendars  iK)stpal(l. 

THB  CALENDAR  CO.,  580a  Prairie  Ave.,  CHICAGO, 
writing  to  advertisers. 
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What  is  yonr  knowledge  of  Oiam(.nds  ? 
Could  i/»u  tell  the  proper  price  of  a  gen- 
uine Diamond  ?  Could  ifoii  detect  a 
brilliant,  imitation  stone  from  the  gen- 
uine ?  If  no*,  don't  talte  risks  when 
you  buy.  Hake  sure  of  getting  a  genu- 
ine Diamond  at  the  lowest  market  price, 
by  ordering  from  a  house  of  national 
tu-pntation.  Ours  is  the  oldest  Diamond 
House  in  the  Trade.  We  give  a  guaran- 
tee of  genuineness  with  every  Diamond 
we  sell,  and  to  persons  of  good  character 
we  give  terms  of  credit.  Transactions 
utrictJif  vonfidentiv.l. 

Idfo  Down  and  10-^  per  Month 

By  importing  Diamonds  "in  the  rough," 
polishing  them  here  and  selling  them 
direct  to  consumers,  we  can  quote  prices 
20%  lower  than  any  competitor.  If  you 
can  duplicate  our  values  at  your  deal- 
er's, we  will  take  back  your  purchase 
and  refund  your  money.  Send  for  our 
/'»•«•  ratalofjuv  nHmbt^r 

J.  M.  LYON  &  CO. 


ESTABLISHED   1843 


65-67-69  Nassau  Street 


New  York 


IF   ITS   TO    BE    MENDED 


Clue,  Paste  or  Mucilage 

will  do  it  I  The  Patent  Pin  Tube  makes  it  a  pleas- 
ure to  use  Dennison's  Adhesives.  Tlie  "  Pin  Tube" 
makes  this  ddtference— contents  always  air-tight, 
cannot  become  too  tliick  or  sour — no  cork,  stopper 
or  cap  to  get  stuck  fast,  just  a  pin  to  pull  out,  and 
out  it  always  comes,  and  leaves  a  clear  passage  for 
the  contents.  No  brush  that  gets  hard— apply  the 
material  direct  from  thelittle  hole  in  the  tube— just 
enough— no  waste— none  spilled— a  clean  operation. 
^^^.^  [  C  Dennison's  adhesives  are  not  for 

Bale  at  your  dealer's,  a  Patent  Pin 
Tube  of  «;iue,  Paste  or  Mucilage  will 
I  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  10  cts. 
Please  address  Dept.  22    at  opt 
D-ennison  ^m^    nearest 

Manufacturing     -^^^         stove. 
Company, 
The  Tag  Makers. 
iacton,2C  Franklin  St. 
New  York,  15  John  St. 
Phllndelphia, 
1007  IbestnutSt. 
Chtcopo, 
128  Franklin  SI.' 
St.  Loulg, 
418  North  4th  St. 


J*How  to  Remember* 

Free  to  Readers  of  this  Fablicatlon 


;  1  Stop  Forgetting 


iKtrtii^^^BS^^ ,  Yon  can  stop  forgetting  bya  littleprnc- 
tice  and  a  few  simple  rules.  You  can  study 
my  course  an.\'whore.  any  time,  in  spare 
moments.  You  nro  no  (;reat«M-  lnt<>lle<-tii:illy  thiiii 
your  memory.  Simple,  inexpensive.  Increases  business 
capacity,  social  standing  by  eiving  an  alert,  ready  memory 
for  names,  faces,  business  details,  study.  Develops  will, 
concentration,  conversation,  public  speaking,  writing, 
etc.  Write  to-day  for  free  copy  of  my  interesting  booklet, 
"How  to  Remember."    Address 

DICKSON  SCHOOL  OF  MEIVIORY,754KimballHall,Chicago 


Union  officers  without  a  trial  by  court  martial,  or  a 
judge,  or  a  jury,  and  yet  there  was  the  positive  evi- 
dence clearly  stated  in  Captain  Sawyer's  letter.  It 
was  a  new  phase  of  war  which  startled  him,  for  it  was 
fraught  with  dire  consequences,  and  was  a  dangerous 
precedent  to  establish. 

"  He  revolved  over  in  his  mind  what  course  to  pur- 
sue in  order  to  save  the  two  gallant  officers  from  tlie 
gallows,  and  yet  not  establisli  a  precedent  which  could 
not  te  justly  and  honorably  defended  before  the  whole 
civilized  world.  He  felt  that  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment had  erred,  and  that  it  could  not  maintain  such  a 
position,  for  the  two  spies  who  had  been  executed  by 
General  Burnside,  were  guilty  beyond  a  question  of  a 
doubt,  and  as  all  nations  in  time  of  war  give  spies  but 
short  shrift,  he  felt  confident  that  the  Confederate 
Government  would  recede  from  such  an  unfortunate 
position  after  having  given  the  matter  due  reflection  ; 
but  while  it  was  reflecting,  some  powerful  measure 
must  be  conceived  and  resorted  to  that  the  lives  of 
Captains  Sawyer  and  t'linn  might  be  saved. 

"  The  next  morning  when  Captain  Whilldin  and 
Mrs.  Sawyer  called,  the  President  informed  them,  that 
he  did  not  make  up  his  mind,  and  did  not  arrive  at  a 
final  del  ision  in  the  case  until  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  after  that  time  lie  had  slept  peacefully 
and  felt  greatly  refreshed,  for  he  believed  his  plan 
would  save  the  two  gallant  men  who  were  at  that 
moment  fighting  the  rats  and  vermin  in  Libby  Prison." 

President  Lincoln's  plan,  in  substance,  was  that  if 
Sawyer  and  Flinn  were  executed,  Brig.-Gen.  W.  H.  F. 
Lee,  son  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  another  Confederate 
officer  would  be  hanged  in  retaliation,  and  orders  to 
that  effect  were  sent  to  the  Confederate  authorities. 
To  quote  again : 

"  Sawyer  and  Flinn  were  fed  on  corn-bread  and 
water  in  the  dungeon,  which  was  so  damp  that  their 
clothes  mildewed.  The  i6th  came  at  last,  and  with 
great  anxiety  they  awaited  all  day  for  the  coming  of 
their  executioners,  but  the  long  day  passed  and  they 
were  not  molested.  After  remaining  twenty  days  in 
the  dungeon,  they  were  relieved  and  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  other  officers.  They  remained  in 
Libby  Prison  until  March,  1864,  when  at  last  the  prison 
doors  opened,  and  they  were  conducted  to  a  wagon, 
and  thence  to  a  boat  on  tlie  James  River,  and  then, 
and  not  until  then,  did  it  dawn  upon  them  that  they 
were  to  be  exchanged.  The  boat  steamed  down  the 
river  to  City  Point,  the  place  for  the  exchange  of  pris- 
oners, and  as  Captain  Sawyer  and  Captain  Flinn  were 
being  assisted  from  the  boat  (for  they  were  greatly 
emaciated  and  too  weak  to  walk),  they  met  Gen.  W. 
H.  F.  Lee  and  Capt.  Robert  H.  Tyler,  coming  on  the 
boat.  General  Lee  and  Captain  Sawyer  exchanged 
greetings,  and  congratulated  each  other  on  their  es- 
cape from  being  hanged.  Gen.  Neal  Dow  and  Cap- 
tains Sawyer  and  Flinn  were  exchanged  for  Gen.  W. 
H.  F.  Lee  and  Capt.  R.  H.  Tyler. 

"  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee,  in  a  recent  communication, 
states  that  when  '  Gen.  George  Washington  Custis 
Lee,  an  elder  brother  of  Gen.  W.  H.  F.  Lee,  heard 
what  was  contemplated  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  being  a  bachelor  and  his  brother  a  married  man 
with  children,  he  sent  a  communication  to  the  Federal 
authorities,  stating  that  if  they  would  release  his 
brother  he  vjrould  come  down  and  be  shot  in  his  place. 
Gen.  George  Washington  Custis  Lee,  was  then  an 
Aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis.' 

"  The  sad  affair  had  ended.  The  prophesy  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  that  he  believed  his  plan  would  save  tlie 
lives  of  the  doomed  men,  had  proved  true.  Captain 
Sawyer  returned  to  his  Xew  Jersey  home,  but  he  never 
fully  recovered  from  the  privations  he  suffered  in 
Libby  Prison." 

A    Lawsuit  About    "  De  Profundis."—  Oscar 

Wilde's  posthumous  work,  "  De  Profundis,'  has  oc- 
casioned an  unexpected  lawsuit.  Wilde,  it  will  be  re- 
called, died  bankrupt,  and  the  official  receiver  of  bank- 
ruptcy recently  ordered  that  all  the  royalties  and  other 
incomes  belonging  to  the  Wilde  estate  should  be  col- 
lected to  reimburse  English  creditors.  According  to 
Figaro  (Paris),  the  case  stands  as  follows  : 

"It  appears  that  the  royalties  on  '  De  Profundis' 
are  going  to  escape,  as  the  manuscript  belongs  to  Mr. 
Robert  Ross,  to  whom  Oscar  Wilde  gave  it  during  his 
lifetime.    Now  it  has  been  many  times  decided  in  the 


Glass 


Some  people  think  that 
glass   is  glass. 

Lamp-chimney  glass  is 
different  from  cut  glass,  win- 
dow  glass,   bottle   glass. 

A  glass  may  be  just  the 
thing  for  a  telescope  lens, 
but  useless  for  a  lamp- 
chimney. 

Macbeth's  chimneys 
(my  name  on  every  one) 
are  made  of  lamp  chimney 
glass. 

My  Index  to  lamps  and 
their  chimneys  tells  all  about 
lamps  and  lamp-chimneys. 
I  will  gladly  mail  it  free  to 
all  who  take  the  trouble  of 
writing  for  it.      Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 
ON  30   NIGHTS'  TRIAL 

If  no  di'iiler  in  your  town  sells  the  <iisirv.v  l*:il<-iit  Illn> 
iiionci  II«'€l  Sprliii;,  xeml  us  yT.CK)  and  size  of  IxmI  iind  we 
will  ship,  prepaid  express  or  freight,  one  of  our  famous 


Diamond 
Patent 


Garvy 

Bed  Springs 


$iy 


Guaranteed  for  20  Years. 


Look  for  trade-mark. 


Tlie  best  in  tlie  world  nt  Hny  price. 

Sleep  on  it  30  nights  and  if  not  found 

to  be  the  mostcomfortiible  sprint:  jou 
ever  slept  on.  return  it  at 
our  expense  iind  get  your 
money.  Nothing  like  it  on 
the  market.  The  weight  is 
distributed  over  the  (  ntire  bed  surface. 
The  Diamond  SprinKs  do  the  work. 
Never  tears  the  mattress.  Stronuest 
steel  frame  made.  Never  twists  out  of 
shape,  never  loses  elasticity.  Yields 
gently  and  gracefully,  but  never  sags 
under  weight.    Needs  no  supports. 


/Sendfor  free  booklet, "HowtoChooseaBedSpring.    j 
I  THE  GARVY  CO..  77  Norton  St..  Chicago] 

Makers  of  Bed  Springs,  Sanitary  Steel  Couches. 


Climates  wear  out.  Smokes.  Spr.iys.  or  any  single  medicine  relieve 
only  temporarily.  Our  t'ONSTITrTIO.N'AIi  treatment,  founded 
1S83.  is  f'lr  permanently  eliminating  the  ('.41SK  of  Aithma  ami  Hay 
Fever,  so  that  the  old  symptoms  or  attacks  wilt  not  return.  Write 
for  BOOK  2.1  A,  containing  repfirts  of  many  illustrative  cases  to 
prove  thi-.     Mailed  FUKK.     Y.  1IAR0M»  HAYES,  nnffalo,  .V.  Y. 
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English  courts  that  all  royalties  from  a  posthumous 
work  go  to  the  possessor  of  the  manuscript.  The  sum 
realized  from  the  sale  of  the  book  in  England  amounts 
to  54,300,  and  it  is  this  sum  that  the  official  receiver 
of  bankruptcy  claims  from  the  editor,  to  whom  he  has 
signified  his  opposition  to  the  payment  of  the  money 
to  Mr.  Ross.  We  are  assured  that  Mr.  Ross  has  de- 
cided to  push  his  claim  and  that  he  hopes  to  make  it 
good. 

"  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  translator  of  the  French 
edition,  Mr.  Ross  recently  e.xplained  the  reason  he 
published  only  about  a  third  of  liis  friend's  manu- 
script, the  suppressed  parts  being,  he  says  '  of  too  in- 
timate and  personal  a  nature.'  There  is  a  rumor  in 
London  that  Mr.  Ross,  indignant  at  the  crying  injus- 
tice done  the  memory  of  the  author,  the  sons  left  by 
him.  and  likewise  to  himself,  has  decided  to  publish 
the  manuscript  in  its  entirety.  This  rumor  has  caused 
much  scandal,  for  the  unpublished  jiortions  of  the 
manuscript  contain  a  full  account  of  Wilde's  career, 
his  trial  and  \mpr\sonment."—7'rafisJaiio>t  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


MORE   OR   LESS    PUNGENT. 

Triumphant.- "  I'd  like  tliat  tootli,  please,"  said 
the  small  boy,  after  the  dentist  iiad  e.xtracted  the  small 
torment. 

"  Certainly,  my  little  man,  but  why  do  you  want 
it  ? "  queried  the  dentist,  handing  it  over. 

"  Well,  sir,"  responded  the  gratified  boy,  "  I'm  going 
to  take  it  home,  and  I'm  going  to  stuff  it  full  of  sugar. 
Then  I'm  going  to  put  it  on  a  plate,  and"  (with  a  tri- 
umphant grin)  "  watch  it  ache." -A'i^w'  York  World. 


Sermon  <»f  the  Stove. — "  De  preacher  wuzn't 
feelin'  good  las'  meetin'  day,  an'  he  made  de  stove 
preach  de  sermon." 

"  Made  de  stove  preach  ? " 

"  Yes  -made  it  red  hot  fum  top  ter  bottom,  an'  den 
tol'  de  sinners  ter  take  a  good  look  at  it,  an'  go  ter 
thinkin' !  '''—Atlanta  Constitution. 


Then  She  Yielded.— The  HEIRESS  :  "  But  how 
can  you  love  me  when  I'm  so  cross-eyed  ? " 

The  Suitor  :  "  You're  not  cross-eyed,  dear.  Your 
«yes  are  so  pretty  that  they  can't  help  trying  to  look 
into  each  other— that's  2X\"  —Cleveland  Leader. 


Revised  a  L.ittle. — 

Under  a  spreading  motor  car 

The  village  Smithy  lays. 
The  Smith,  a  foxy  man  is  he; 

He's  struck  a  job  tliat  pays. 
No  horse  he  shoes,  for  o'er  his  door. 

The  sign  "Garag-e"  displays. 

—  Brooklyn  Life. 


At  the  Thanksgiving  Dinner.— Uncle  John: 
"My  goodness.  Tommy,  you  eat  an  awful  lot  for  such 
a  little  fellow." 

To.M.MY  :  "  I  spect  I  aren't  so  little  as  I  looks  from 
the  outside." —  Woman'' s  Home  Companion. 


An  Order  IVIistimed.- A  celebrated  Continental 
specialist  to  whom  time  was  literally  money  and  who 
was  ix)ssessed  of  a  fiery  temper  made  it  a  rule  that  all 
patients  should  undress  before  entering  his  consulting 
room  so  as  not  to  waste  any  of  his  valuable  time. 


5% 


Increased 
Increased 


Secu  rity 
Income 


ASSKTS  of  f  1,750,000  and  New  York  State  Bank- 
inc  I )epartnion I  supervision  protect  our  investors, 
while  the  regular  receint  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum 
substantially  increases  tiic  ordinary  income  from  small 
savinps.  On  request  we  will  refer  you  to  those  in  your 
own  State  or  immediate  locality  who  have  invested 
through  us,  and  we  will  send  you 
full  information  concerning  our 
safe  mail  investment  system,  car- 
rying accounts  of  f  25  and  upward. 

Asvts $1,750,000 

Surplu«  and  Profits.  $1  50.000  " 

INDUSTRIAL   SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN  CO. 

HS9    IIIKIAUWAV,     NFW   YdllK  CITY 


BRINGS  DOWN  THE  DUCKS.  " 
THE  SMOKELESS  POWDER  PAR 
EXCELLENCE. 

Laflin  &  Rand  Powder  Company 
New  York  City 


f 


You  AreToo  Shor 


If  yon  are  short  you  will  npprecinte  the  unpleasant 
11  ml  luimiliatiug  position  of  t  he  1  ittle  man  in  the  above 
illustration.    But  you  are  probably  unaware  that  it  is  no 
lona<r  unnpcessary  to  be  short  anfl  uncomfortable. 

Tho  <'nrtil:ij;e  Company,  of  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  is  the 
owner  of  a  method  whereby  it  is  possible  to  add  from  two 
to  threo  inches  to  the  stature.  It  is  called  the  "  Car- 
tilage System"  because  it  is  based  upon  a  scientific 
and  physiological  method  of  expanding  the  cartilage, 
all  of  which  isclearlynnd  fully  explained  ina  booklet 
entitled  "Hom'  to  <irow  Tall,"  which  is  yours  for 
the  asking. 

The  Cartilage  System  builds  up  the  entire  body  har- 
moniously. It  not  only  increases  the  height,  but  its 
use  means  better  health,  more  nerve  force,  increased 
bodily  development  and  longer  life.  Its  use  necessi- 
tates no  drugs,  no  internal  treating,  no  operation,  no 
hard  work,  no  big  expense.  Your  height  can  be  in- 
creased, no  matter  what  your  age  or  sex  may  be,  and 
this  can  be  done  at  home  without  the  knowledge  of 
others.  This  new  and  original  method  of  increasing 
one's  height  has  received  the  enthusiastic  endorse- 
ment of  physicians  and  instructors  in  physical  cul- 
ture. If  you  would  like  to  add  to  your  height,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  see  in  a  crowd,  walk  without  embarrassment 
with  those  who  are  tall,  and  enjoy  the  other  advan- 
tages of  proper  height,  you  should  write  at  once  for  a 
copy  of  our  free  booklet  ••!»««•  to  Grow  Tall."  It] 
tells  you  how  to  accomplish  these  results  quickly, 
surely  and  permanently.  ^Nothing  is  left  unexplained. 
After  you  read  it,  your  only  wonder  will  be  "Why  did  I 
not  some  one  think  of  it  before!"    Write  to-day— 

THE  CARTILAGE  COMPANY. 
386  A.  Unity  Bldg..  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


WARM  FEET 

The  greatest  comfort  and  luxury  of  modem  days ; 
magnetic  fire  under  your  feet ;  the  greatest  life-protector 
known  ;  your  feet  keep  warm  all  the  time,  even  if  standing 
in  water,  snow  and  ice.  Send  stamp  for  book  of  informa- 
tion.  THACHER  MAGNKTIC  -SHIELD  CO.,  Chicago, 
111  ,  163  Mentor  Bldj'.,  State  and  ^fonroe  Streets. 


The  Man  Behind  the  Glass 


Cheerfully 
Challenges 
the  Many 
Changes  of 
the  Weather 
and  Rides 
in  Comfort. 

A^k{or 
Catalogue  C. 


Till;  io/,v  cAi;. 


FOUTS    &    HUNTER    CO 

TER.R.E    HAUTE.    IND. 


STRAIGHT  LEGS 

If  yours  are  not  so,  they  will  ap- 
pear straijfht  and  trim  if  you  wear 
our  rneumatio  or  Cushion  Uubber 
Forms.  Adjusted  instantly.  Impos- 
sible to  detect,  easy  as  a  garter. 
Iliglily  recommended  by  army  and 
navy  ollicers.  actors,  tailors,  physi- 
cians and  men  of  fashion.  Writefor 
photo-ilhistrated  book  and  testimo- 
nials, mailed  umier  plain  letter  seal. 

Dept.  L 
Y. 


The  ALISON  CO. 

BUFFALO,  N. 


For  a  Gift 

the  Anniversary  Clock 
is  the  ideal  remein- 
brance  for  the  Anni- 
versary day — it  is  a  rare 
gift  that  will  last  a  life- 
time, combining  both 
beauty  and  utility.  For 
your  next  anniversary 
pift,  order  one  of  our 
handsome 

^400  Day 
MfCloc 


ks 


and  you  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowlni:  your 
gift  win  be  prized   a   lifetime.    Price  $15.60  express 
prcp.iid    In   the   I'.  S.     Write  us  tmlay  andwe  will 
sentl  you  our  l>onklct   "Annivrrsary  "Tinie." 
Andorton  A  Son,   Dept.F,    Duyton,  Ohio. 
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•SILICON 

Silver  Polish 


Is  the 

KING  OF  ITS  KIND 

and  so  acknowledged  by 
more  than  a  million  house- 
keepers throughout  the  civil- 
ized world.  It  keeps  new  silver 
always  new— in  brilliancy— and  makes  old  silver 
look  like  new.    It's  unlike  all  others. 

Trial  quantity— to  prove  its  peculiar  merits— 
for  the  asking.  At  grocers,  druggists  and  post- 
paid 15  cts.  (stamps). 

Electro-Silicon    Silver   Soap    for  washing    and 
polishing  Gold  and  Silver  has  equal  merits,  1 5  cts. 

"Silicon,"  32  Cliff  Street,  New  York. 


For  Whooping  Cough,  Croup,  Bronchitis.  Coughs, 
i-    Grip,  Hay  Fever,  Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever. 

Confidence  can  be  placed 
In  a  remedy  which  for  a  quar- 
ter century  has  earned  un- 
qualified praise.  Restful 
nights  are  assured  at  once. 
Cresolene  is  a  boon  to  asth- 
matics.   All  Druggists. 

Send  /or  descriptive  booklet 

Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat 
Tablets  for  the  irritated  throat,  at 
your  druggist  or  from  us.  10c.  it 
stamps. 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO., 
180  Fulton  St..  New  York 


FACSIMILE 


SEE  THAT  CLIP  ? 

THE  NIAGAU.V  CLIP  liolds  se- 
curely from  the  thinnest  sheet 
of  paper  up  to  K  in.  in  thicliness, 
and  can  be  used  overand  overwgain. 
Better  than  pins  for  filing  letters, 
records,  cards,  etc.    Avoid  unsitfhtly 

Einholes  in  attaching  second  letters, 
usiness  cards,  checks,  drafts,  In- 
voices, etc.  Put  up  in  boxes  of  100 
esipecially  for  desk  convenience. 
Sample  l>ox  15  cents,  postpaid. 

NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY,  37  Park  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


TO  PROVK  thatDaus'  "Tip-top" 
is  the  best  and  simplest  device  for 
making    lOO   Copies   from   pen- 
written  and  50  Copies  from  type- 
r^^  written    original,  we  will   ship 
^  V  complete    duplicator,  cap   size, 
without    rteposlt,    on    ten 
(lOi  days'  triiil. 
Price  $7. SO  less  trade  ^  C  rtnt 
'discount  of  33%   or  «P9  HCI 
THE     FEliIX  A.  DAVS  DUPIilCATOR  CO. 
Daus  Building,  111  Johu  St.,  Tiew  Vork  City 


One  day  a  meek-looking  little  man  entered  with  all 
his  clothes  on.  "  What  do  you  mean  by  coming  in 
like  that .'' "  said  the  doctor,  in  a  rage.  "  Go  and  strip 
at  once  ! " 

'■  Hut  I "  faltered  the  man. 

'■  I  tell  you  I've  no  time  to  waste,"  yelled  the  doctor, 
and  the  poor  man  left  the  room  in  haste.  When  his 
turn  came  he  re-entered  the  room.  "  Now,  then,"  said 
the  doctor,  '"  that's  better.     What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  I  called  to  collect  your  subscription  for  the  benevo- 
lent society." —  T/ie  Tatlcr  (London). 


AVicked  Boy.—"  Get  a  pail  of  water  an'  come 
quick  !  The  chicking  house  is  afire  an'  the  hens  is  so 
e.xcited  with  the  heat  that  every  one  of  'em  is  layin' 
fried  eggs  ! "—  Tit-Bits. 


Tactful  Pastor.— Parson  Coopah  :  "  De  choir 
will  now  sing  dat  beautiful  hymn,  "  We  Hain't  Got 
Long  To  Stay  Here;"  arter  singin'  which  dey  will 
consider  demselves  discharged  and  file  out  quietly. 
We  will  hab  only  congregational  singin' hereafter."— 
Puck. 


Brigliter  Side.  —  Mr.  Kicker:  "Waiter,  these 
oysters  are  very  small  and  they  are  not  fresh,  either." 

Waiter  :  "  Then  it's  a  good  thing  they're  small, 
ain't  it,  sir  ?  "—Chicago  News.        ' 


If  He  liives  Near  Enough.— The  following  ap- 
peared in  the  inquiry  column  of  the  Baltimore  News : 
To  the  Editor — "  Could  a  man  reach  his  home  in 
thirty-five  minutes  if  he  walked  at  the  rate  of  six  miles 
an  hour?  Interested." 


Plenty  of  Time  for  Action. — The  police  magis- 
trates so  often  admonish  woman  complainants  to 
come  back  and  report  any  further  wrongdoing  on  the 
part  of  husbands  who  have  been  released  that  they  fall 
into  the  habit  of  repeating  the  admonition  on  every 
occasion  in  which  a  man  and  wife  are  concerned.  The 
other  day  a  woman  told  Magistrate  Moss  that  her 
husband  had  threatened  to  kill  her. 

"  Very  well,  madam,  if  he  does,  you  come  back  and 
tell  me  and  I  will  punish  him,"  replied  the  magistrate 
mechanically.— A'^zf  York  Siin. 


Doctor  fto   Mrs. 
"  Has  he  had  any 


Not    on   the   Prescription. - 

Perkins,  whose  husband  is   ill): 
lucid  intervals  ? " 

Mrs.  Perkins  (with  dignity):  " 'E's  'ad  nothing 
except  what  you  ordered,  doctor."— Kansas  Ctty  In- 
dependent. 


On  the  Trolley  Car.— A  pretty  Irish  girl,  fresh 
from  the  old  country,  sat  in  a  trolley  car  looking  at  the 
strange  American  country  with  modest  interest. 

She  had  soft  gray  eyes,  a  face  like  roses  and  lilies, 
beautiful  hair  and  white  teeth. 

"  Your  fare,  miss,"  said  the  conductor,  pausing  be- 
fore her. 

She  blushed  and  bit  her  lip. 

"  Your  fare,  miss,"  he  repeated. 

"  Sure,"  said  the  girl,  "  an'  what  if  I  be  ?  Ye  must 
not  be  repeatin'  it  like  that  before  folks."-  A^'^zf  York 
Tribune. 


Proud  of  His  English — "  Ah,  ma  foi !  how  he  is 

like  his  father?    A  chip  of  ze  old  blockhead,  is  he 
x\o\'i"—The  Gentlewoman  (London). 


The    Test    of  Courage. — She:    "You  men    are 
such  cowards." 

He:    "  Anyhow,  one  of  us  married  -^owV— Punch. 


His  Verdict. — WOODBY  Riter:  "I've  always 
thought  it  would  be  fine  to  be  a  poet." 

EoiTCiR  :  "  It  certainly  should  be  fine,  or  imprison- 
ment, or  both."— Philadelphia  Press. 


Stuclt  Fast.— An  amusing  incident  occurred  in  one 
of  our  rural  churches  a  short  time  ago.  The  minister 
gave  out  the  hymn,  "I  Love  to  Steal  Awhile  Away," 
etc.  The  regular  precentor  being  absent,  the  duty  de- 
volved upon  a  good  old  deacon,  who  commenced,  "I 
love  to  steal,"  and  then  broke  down.  Raising  his 
voice  a  little  higher,  he  then  sang,  "I  love  to  steal.'' 
At  length,  after  a  desperate  cough,  he  made  a  final 
demonstration,  and  roared  out,  "  I  love  to  steal."    The 
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effort  was  too  much.    Every  one  but  the  parson  was 
laughing.   He  rose,  and  with  the  utmost  coolness  said  : 
••  Seeing  our  brother's  propensities,  let  us  pray !  "— 
Til-Bils. 


Ted'M  lleBiiiiiiiig.— The  new  assistant  rector  was 
trying  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  his  young  son  the 
difference  between  his  own  position  and  that  of  his 
superior.  "  Now,  Ted,"  he  ended,  "  I  want  you  to 
remember  to  be  very  polite  to  the  rector.  We  are 
strangers,  and  I  am  only  the  assistant ;  it  becomes  us 
to  be  extremely  courteous.  Some  day,  perhaps,  I 
shall  be  rector,  myself." 

The  ne.xt  day  the  boy  was  walking  with  his  father 
when  they  met  the  dignified  rector. 

"  Hello  ! "  promptly  began  Ted.  "  Pop's  been  tellin' 
me  "bout  you-how  you're  the  real  thing,  an' he's  just 
the  hired  man  an'  we  got  to  knuckle  under.  But  some 
day  he  may  be  It  himself,  an'  then  you'll  see!"— 
Woman's  Home  Companion. 

A  Letter  from  College.— 

"  Vour  Henry's  fractured,  motlier  dear, 

Upon  the  gridiron  sporty  ; 
His  feet  betwixt  the  goal  post  near, 
At  fourteen  yards  he  left  an  ear, 

A  collar  bone  at  forty. 

"  A  doctor  now,  with  loving  care, 

His  cartilage  is  tacking; 
They  say  he  will  not  miss  his  hair 
And  nearly  all  his  ribs  are  there, 

Tho  several  bones  are  lacking. 

"  He  holds  his  thorax  with  a  groan 

And  says  it  hurts  a  little  ; 
His  coaches  say,  in  awe-struck  tone, 
They'd  not  have  done  it  had  they  known 

That  Henry  was  so  brittle. 

"  They  say  that  Henry  didn't  lack 

The  talent  and  the  training ; 
At  half  he  was  a  crackajack  — 
(Vou  couldn't  make  a  quarterback 

Of  what  there  is  remaining). 

"  Alas  !  he  had  the  projier  stuff, 

Tho  ratlier  tall  and  slender  ; 
And  tho  liisfate  is  somewhat  rough 
'Tis  not  because  the  game's  too  tough, 

But  Henry  is  too  tender." 

—  Wallace  Irwin  in  the  Ntiv  York  Globe 


A  Pointer.— Sergeant:  "  Where  are  you  going, 
Smith?" 

Smith  :    "  To  fetch  water." 

Sergeant:    "In  those  disreputable  trousers?" 

Smith:  "No,  sergeant;  in  this  'ere  pail."— T'/V- 
Bits. 


Her  UiiBeemly  Perversity MRS    HuNKS:   "I 

wish  you  wouldn't  be  so  positive.  There  are  two  sides 
to  every  question." 

Old  HrNKs  (with  a  roar):  "  Well,  that's  no  reason 
why  you  should  always  be  on  the  wrong  side  !  "—Cleve- 
and  Leader. 


A  Coniindriiin.— "  Why  is  a  clock  like  a  vain, 
pretty  young  lady  ? '• 
"  I  fail  to  see  any  resemblance.  Why  ?  " 
"  Because  it  is  all  face  and  figure,  has  no  head  to 
speak  of.  is  hard  to  stop  when  once  it  is  wound  up,  and 
has  a  striking  way  of  calling  attention  to  itself  every 
hour  in  the  day."    Baltimore  American. 


HiH  JtiMt  Dues. -"See  here.  May,"  said  Jack  to 
his  mannish  sister,"!  don't  mind  your  inroads  upon 
my  lialxjrdashery,  but  you  might  at  least  give  me  a 
testimonial  letter." 

"  Ilriw  do  v>"  mean  ?  "  she  demanded. 

"Well,  you  might  say  sometliing  like  this:  'Dear 
Jack  .Since  using  your  shirts  and  collars  I  am  a  new 
woman  '  "—Latliotic  Standard  and  Times. 


Il«>  IIikI  11  I'erioiial  Interest.  Blankville  is  a 
small  place  but  has  enough  enterprising  citizens  to 
maintain  a  lecfurt  course.  One  ot  the  lecturers  deliv- 
ered an  interesIirigai>-courstf)n  the  wonders  ot  radium. 

He  told  ot  its  diicovery.  Its  enormous  cost  and  the 
gieai  inin}{f  that  wtit  expected  ot  it  in  the  future. 
At  the  ciosf  01  his  remarks  he  said  he  would  be  glaa  to 
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The   only  safe  can   to   have  in 
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Men  Do  Not  Go  to  Church 

A  boUl   iin<l  vigorous  lUscus-sion  by 
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GOVERNOR  CARTER 

"  I  have  aluays  IjelieVLcl  tliat  if  Tui  o  inn  coulil  be  supplii'il 
to  those  who  arc  suffering  from  indigestion  it  would  in  many 
cases  prove  a  blessingr." 

—Executive  Chambers,  Honolulu,  June  21, 1905. 

SECRETARY  ATKINSON 

"I  have  a  trieat  ileal  of  faith  in  Taro-ena  as  a  food.  The 
people  of  Hawaii  have  long  liuown  its  value." 

-  Honolulu,  June  11, 190.">. 

Ex-minister  thurston 

"Tne  root  of  thetaro  is  the  staple  article  of  Hawaiian  diet, 
and  ha.s  produced  tlie  most  atliletic  laee  of  the  I'aciHc. 
Taro-ena  is  a  preparation  of  cooked  taio  in  tile  form  of  flour. 
I  have  repeatedly  visiied  the  factory  where  Taro-ena  is  made, 
and  certify  that  it  is  a  pure  and  unadulterated  product  of 
taro.  Krom  personal  use  for  a  number  of  years,  I  can  recom- 
mend it  in  the  highest  terms  as  a  food  for  both  the  sick  and 
the  well.  It  is  constantly  recommended  as  a  food  for  invalids 
and  iiifants  by  all  of  the  local  physicians,  in  preference  to  the 
artificial  foods  prepared  abroad." 


New  Tuber  Food 

For   Infants,   Invalids,   Dyspeptics 

By  mail,  prepaid  anywhere,  50c. ;  large,  81  00  ,  hospital,  $3.00 
(cheapest) ;  or  at  drugstores.  ^i.lMI'IjK  lOe. ,  enough  for 
four  meals,  including  interesting  book  on  "  Taro-ena,  the 
food  that  digests  itself."    Order  at  once. 

Taro  Food  Co.,  Box  T,  Danbury,  Conn. 
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'  2Sc.  per  tube.    Avoid  sub- 
,  stitutes.    Send  for  our  free 
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GEM   CUPPER 


Owes  its  popularity 
to  proved  facts— Complete 
manicure  set— fits  pocket  or  purse 
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silver  handle,  $i.oo. 

Send  two-cent  stamp  for  "Care  of  the  Nails." 
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your  name  and  address  and  we  will  send  you 
The  Investor's  Review  for  three  months  free  of  charge. 
A  journiil  of  advice  for  investors.  Gives  latest  and  most 
reliable  information  concerning  new  enterprises.  Knowl- 
edge is  power.  Great  opportunities  come  and  go.  Great 
fakes  likewise.   Get  posted  before  investing.    Writeto-day 
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answer  any  question  his  hearers  might  feel  like  asking 
him  as  to  particulars  lie  had  overlooked  or  not  made 
perfectly  plain. 

After  a  pause  of  a  few  minutes  an  earnest-looking 
man  rose  and  said  there  was  one  question  he  would 
like  to  ask. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  said  the  lecturer. 

"  I'd  like  to  know,"  responded  the  man,  a  spasm  of 
pain  contorting  his  features,  "  if  radium  will  cure 
bunions  ?  "—  Youili's  Companion. 


Prophetic Rrabantio  :  "  Thou  art  a  villain." 

Iago  :  "  Vou  are  a  Senator." 

But  it  was  not  until  very  recent  times  that  the  full 
force  of  this  retort  could  be  appreciated. — Kansas 
City  Times. 


Sadness  of  It.—"  Ah,  darling,"  remarked  Newed, 
"  I  see  you  have  prepared  some  pudding  with  your 
own  little  hands.    What  kind  is  it,  pet  ?" 

"  T-that,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Newed,  "is  b-bread."— C///- 
cago  News. 


Quite  Too  Long.— An  old  lady  of  his  flock  once 
called  upon  Dr.  Gill  with  a  grievance.  The  doctor's 
neckbands  were  too  long  for  her  ideas  of  ministerial 
humility,  and,  after  a  long  harangue  on  the  sin  of 
pride,  she  intimated  that  she  had  brought  a  pair  of 
scissors  with  her,  and  would  be  pleased  if  her  dear 
pastor  would  permit  her  to  cut  them  down  to  her  no- 
tions of  propriety. 

The  doctor  not  only  listened  patiently,  but  handed 
over  the  offending  white  bands  to  be  operated  upon. 
When  she  had  cut  them  to  her  satisfaction  and  re- 
turned the  bibs,  it  was  the  doctor's  turn. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "you  must  do  me  a  good  turn  also." 

"  Yes,  that  I  will,  doctor.    What  can  it  be  ? " 

"  Well,  you  have  something  about  you  which  is  a 
deal  too  long  and  which  causes  me  no  end  of  trouble, 
and  I  should  like  to  see  it  shorter." 

"Indeed,  dear  sir,  I  will  not  hesitate.  What  is  it? 
Here  are  the  scissors  ;  use  them  as  you  please." 

"  Come,  then,"  said  the  sturdy  divine;  "good  sister, 
put  out  your  \.ot\g\\e."— Tit-Bits. 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 

Foreign. 

Russia. 

November  4.— The  Czar  signs  a  manifesto  restoring 
Constitutional  Government  to  Finland.  Russia 
generally  is  quieter,  with  signs  in  St.  Petersburg 
and  other  cities  of  a  return  to  normal  life.  De- 
tails from  Odessa  show  that  the  Jewish  quarter 
there  has  been  wiped  out,  and  that  more  than 
5,500  wounded  are  in  the  hospitals  as  a  result  of 
the  anti-Jewish  riots. 

November  6.  -  Rioting,  attacks  on  Jews  and  general 
anarchy  prevail  at  many  points.  The  Russia 
Government  appeals  to  the  people  for  their  con- 
fidence, and  asKs  them  to  cease  disorders. 

November  7. — Count  Witte  promises  to  support  a 
constituent  assembly  for  Russia  based  on  uni- 
versal suffrage. 

November  9.— Fifty  people  are  killed  and  a  large 
amount  of  property  destroyed  in  a  mutiny  of 
Russian  sailors  at  Cronstadt.  The  Czar  re- 
moves General  Trepoff,  Governor  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  grants  universal  suffrage. 

November  10.  — Martial  law  is  declared  at  Cronstadt 
and  order  is  restored.  Poland's  political  parties 
unite  in  naming  a  delegation  to  see  the  Czar  and 
demand  autonomy  ana  a  parliament. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

November  4.— The  report  of  the  commissioner  to 
investigate  conditions  in  the  Kongo,  appointed 
by  King  Leopold,  attributes  the  atrocities  com- 
plained of  to  natives. 

United  States  Consul  Lay,  at  Canton,  declares 
that  the  anti-American  boycott  agitation  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  massacre  of  missionaries. 

November  5. — The  Socialist  crusade  in  Austria  for 
universal  suffrage  causes  rioting  in  Vienna  and 
Prague. 

President  Castro  of  Venezuela  offers  a  compro- 
mise by  which  the  French  Cable  Company  is 
permitted  to  send  messages,  pending  an  ar- 
rangement. 

November  6.— Great  crowds  of  wives  of  London's 
unemployed  march  through  the  streets,  while  a 
deputation  present  their  grievances  to  Premier 
Balfour. 

Castro's  reply  is  said  to  be  unsatisfactory  in  Paris, 
but  the  negotiations  are  continued. 

The  Cuban  Congress  meets  in  Havana,  and  Presi- 
dent Palma's  message  is  read  in  both  houses. 


For  CKristmsLS 

Get  Your  IIusl)and,  Son  or  Brother,  n 

PAN-TOG" 

*'A  Gentlemen'f*  Dressing  Chair."     Crenwes 
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one can  do  it  thembelf  if  they  have  a  Ptm-Tog. 
Taken  out  the  biiit  and  wrinkles.     Pntw  m   'he 
proper  create.      No  tailor  bills.     No  bother.      It 
li:is  an  improved  bnriKer  for  coat  and  vei-t,  nnd 
rontain.'*     a     compartment     lor 
Hlippers.  shoes,  *«hoe  polish  lUid 
other  things.    A  low  neat  astiures 
nn  e;iny  position  in  lanng  .'*hoeH. 
ThiH  rhair  i*  a  hand?«ome  piece 
of  furniture;    in  quartere<l  oak, 
golden  finish  or  birch  mahogan- 
ized. 


PRICE 


^ONL^'-  $12.50 

Froi^lit  pr(*|">i(l  loaii> 
point  III  Clu*  l\  H. 


An  illustrateti.  descriptive  fdliic 
lfll.>*    niort    about  it  antt    coul  iiu 
tlie    eiithu-'*ia*itic    entlor?*e- 
nient    of   gentlemen    who 
are  u-^inB  it.      Folder  sent 
on  rerjufst.      Addre><» 

CENTRAL  MAN- 
TEL CO. 

SOLE 
MANUFACTURERS 

1216  Olive  St.,. St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

AGENTS     WANTED 


v/ 


e^^ 


\j^' 


pt:^ 


If  you  want  an  under- 
wear that  wears  better, 
^  feeis  better  and  protects 
better  than  any  other  in 
the  market,  you  must  have 
•*Jaeger."        Seven 
weights    to  choose  from. 

Catalogue  explains  eoeruthing. 
Free,  with  samples. 


Or.  Jargr<>i-<8  S.  \\.  S.  Co.N  <)wii  <«tor<>8. 

New  York  :  306  P'ifth  Av.,  157  B'way  ;  Brook- 
lyn :  504  Fulton  St.;  Boston:  228  Boylston  .St.; 
Phila.  :  1510  Chestnut  St.;  Chicago:  82  State  St. 

,  Agents  in  all  principal  cities. 


»  A  LOJC  Oxygen 

Tooth  Powderl 


; 

T      m 

after  using  CALOX  and  see  them'^^row    1 
"hiter.                                                              ■ 

( 

'""-» 

THE  OXYOEN  DOES  IT.                M 

y 

"uS 

Samplr  for  •pvrral  dny*'  trial  ipnl  free     ■ 

I 

^ 

«in  HpplirHtinn.                              ■ 

McKKsso^'  A  itonnivs.       1 

1    itr,  Fulton  SI..            \«-«    Voi'k.     ■ 

ARE    YOU    DEAF? 

We  have   2.5  Kinds    of    Instruments    to    Assist    Hearing. 

Sent  on  approval.    Write  for  Catalogue. 
Wm.  A.  IVinu  <V  Co.,  134  8.  11th  St.,  Phllndelphla. 
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Sir  Georce  Williams,  founder  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
dies  in  London. 

November  8.-  An  uprising  in  Santo  Dominco   is 
reported,  and  an  American  warship  is  ordered 
to  Macoris. 
A  general   strike   on    the   Austrian   railways  is 
feared  ;  ten  thousand  men  are  already  out. 

Domestic. 

Political. 
November  7.— Reports  from  New  York  indicate  the 
reelection  of  Slayor  McClellan  by  a  plurality  of 
about  3.J00,  and  District  Attorney  Jerome  by 
16.000.  Governor  Herrick  (Kep.)  is  defeated  for 
Governor  of  Ohio  by  Pattison  (Dem.)  by  a  plur- 
ality of  over  50,000;  and  "Boss"  Cox,  at  the 
overthiow  of  his  "  macliine"  in  Cincinnati,  an- 
nounces his  retirement  from  politics,  lohn  R. 
Moran  (Ind. )  defeats  the  machine  candidate  in 
Boston  for  the  District  Attorneyship.  Curtis 
Guild  <Kep.)  and  George  11.  Utter  (Rep.)  are 
elected  Governors  in  Massaclnisetts  and  Rhode 
Island,  respectively.  Kugene  E.  Schmitz 
(L'nion  Labor)  is  reelected  mayor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Kzra  Thompson  (Anti-Mormon)  is 
elected  mayor  of  Salt  Lake  City.  The  Demo- 
crats elect  their  candidate  for  governor  in  Vir- 
ginia and  in  Maryland  the  Poe  amendment  to 
the  State  Constitution  limiting  the  franchise  is 
defeated. 

November  8.— William  R.  Hearst,  the  defeated  can- 
didate for  mayor  on  the  Municipal  Ownership 
ticket,  takes  steps  to  contest  the  election  in  New 
York,  charging  gross  frauds  by  Tammany  Hall. 
The  Massachusetts  Democrats  ask  a  recount  on 
the  lieutenant-governorship. 

Novemter  10.— Twelve  election  officials  are  indicted 
by  the  New  York  Grand  Jury,  after  hearing  evi- 
dence of  fraud  presented  oy  W.  R.  Hearst. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

November  4.— Secretary  Taft,  at  Panama,  declares 
liiniself  as  pleased  with  the  general  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  Canal  Zone. 
Baron  von  Sternburg,  the  German  Ambassador, 
notifies  Secretary  of  State  Root  that  Germany 
is  ready  to  begin  negotiations  for  a  new  trade 
treaty  with  the  United  States. 

Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg  is  the  guest  at  a  State 
dinner  given  by  President  Roosevelt  at  the 
White  House. 

Bank-Examiner  R.  H.  Mattern  is  removed  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  on  account  of  his 
failure  to  discover  the  conditions  existing  in  the 
Enterprise  National  Bank  of  Allegheny,  Pa. 

November  5.  A  supplementary  report  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  Kcjuitable  Life  Assurance  Society, 
made  by  the  New  ^'ork  State  Commissioner  of 
Insurance,  is  made  public. 

November  6  —President  Roosevelt  informs  promi- 
nent Jews,  who  appealed  to  him,  that  he  can  not 
intervene  at  this  time  to  prevent  the  slaughter 
of  their  coreligionists  in  Russia. 

November  7.— The  coroner's  inquest  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, Ohio,  shows  that  the  Kenyon  College  stu- 
dent had  been  bound  to  the  tracks  upon  which 
he  met  his  death. 

Midshipman  Branch,  son  of  a  New  York  banker, 
dies  at  Annapolis  from  the  effects  of  a  fight  with 
another  midsnipman. 

Novemter  8.— Prince  Louis  and  the  visiting  British 
squadron  sail  from  Annapolis  for  New  York. 

I'resident  Roosevelt  tells  the  Oklahoma  delegates 
that  he  will  recommend  single  statehood  for 
Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory. 

Governor  Hock,  of  Kansas,  declares  that  unless 
an  effectual  method  of  curbing  the  trusts  is 
found,  a  wave  of  socialism  will  sweep  the  coun- 
try. 

William  T.  Richards,  famous  as  an  artist  of 
marine  views,  dies  at  Newport,  R.  I. 

State  Superintendent  of  Insurance  Vandiver,  of 
Missouri,  revokes  the  license  of  the  New  York 
Life,  authorizing  it  do  business  in  that  State. 

November  9.-  Another  apjieal  on  telialf  of  the  per- 
secuted Russian  Jews  is  made  to  President 
Roosevelt  by  Simon  Wolf. 

Prince  Louis  of  15attenberg  arrives  at  New  York. 

The  Southern  Conference  on  Quarantine  and  Im- 
migration meets  at  Chattanooga. 

The  New  York  Life  obtains  a  restraining  order, 
prohibiting  .State  .Sui)erintendent  of  Insurance 
Vandivur,  of  Missouri,  from  enforcing  his  order 
excluding  the  New  York  Life  from  the  State. 

November  10.- The  I'resident  orders  that  the  con- 
sular service  rules  l>e  (hanged  so  as  to  jjut  ap- 
pointments and  promotions  on  a  merit  basis. 

Senator  Burton,  of  Kansas,  is  indicted  for  the 
third  time  on  the  charge  of  receiving  money, 
from  a  liroker's  concern  which  was  uiuler  inves- 
tig.ition  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 

The  President  asks  .Secretary  Bonaparte  for  a  re- 
rx)rt  on  sijecial  features  in  the  case  of  the  death 
of  Midshipman  Branch  at  Annapolis. 


"He  h6.d  smssll  skill  o  horse  Jftlesh 
who  bougfiha^goose  to  nde  onVDbnT'fdJ^e 

•rdiaa^rv  sod.ps 


is  3/\F=>0  Ul  O  #- 

—Try  ewca^ke  ofiha.nd  be  convinced.= 


N 


ERVOUSNESS 


Exhausted   or   Debilitated 
Nerve  Force  from  any  Cause. 

Relieved  by  WINCHESTER'S  HYPOPHOSPHITES  OF  LIME  AND  SODA 

(Dr.   J.   F.   Churchill's   Formula)    and    WINCHESTER'S    SPECIFIC    PILL 

They  contain  no  Mercury,  Iron,  Cantharicles,  Morphia,  Strychnia,  Opium,  .%lcohoI,  etc. 

The  Specific  Pill  is  purely  vegetable,  has  been  tested  and  prescribed  by  physicians,  and  has  proven  to  be  ths 
best,  safest,  and  most  effective  treatment  known  to  medical  science  for  restoriiia  Vitality,  no  matter  howorieinally 
impaired,  as  it  reaches  the  root  of  the  ailment.  Our  remedies  are  the  best  of  their  kind,  and  contain  only  the  best 
and  purest  ingredients  that  money  can  buy  and  science  produce  ;  therefore  we  cannot  offer  free  samples. 

Price,  ONE  DOLLAR  per  Box, 
by  Sealed  Mail. 

PPR^nUAl  nPINiriNQ  •  Oe^r  Sns:  I  have  used  a  bottle  of  your  Hypophosphites  of  Mangane.se  for  liver  and  kidney 
r  LnOUIinL  UrmiUliO  I  complaints  in  my  own  person  and  received  much  benefit,  so  I  will  enclose  Ave  dollars  and  will 
ask  you  lo  send  me  as  much  as  you  can  by  express  prepaid  for  that  amount,  until  we  can  get  it  throucrh  the  regular  cliannels. 
I  am  confident  it  is  just  what  1  have  been  in  search  of  for  many  years.  I  am  prescribing  your  Hypophosphites  of  Lime  and 
Soda,  and  am  pleased  with  the  preparation.  Yours  sincerely  "  Pr.  T.  .1.  WEST. 

I  know  of  no  remedy  in  the  whole  Materia  Medica  equal  to  your  Specific  Pill  for  Nervous  Debility.— APOLPH  BEHRE, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Urganie  Chemistry  and  Physiology,  New  York. 

^^"'IcSrebteaild!""  Wlnchestef  &  Co.,  Chemists,  609  Beekman  BIdg.,  N.Y.  ^V»58.'* 


No  Humbug,  C.  0.  D.,  or  Treatment  Scheme. 


GRAY  HAIR  RESTORED 

"WALNUTTA  HAIR  STAIN" 

Restores  Gray,  Streaked  or  Bleached 
Hair,  or  Mustache  liistaiitanoouiMly. 
Gives  any  shade  from  LiKlit  Bronii 
to  Illacli.  Hues  not  wassli  or  rub 
oir.  Contains  no  poisons,  and  is  not 
sticky  nor  greasy.  Solrt  by  all  nn. 
drufr^iiiits,  or  we  will  send  you  a  Trial  size  for  /IJC 
Postpaid  ;  large  size  (eight  times  ns  much)  60  cents,  ^mb 
PACIFIC  TRADI.NG  CO.,  ■         213  NirhoU  KIdg.,  St.  Louis,  tlo. 


Ir.ide 

,M;irk 


^Ll"^  a  Minute.  Sample  dozen 

v,") cents.  Price-list  Free. 

Covers  to  order.     Hcst  thing  for 

Heading  Rooms.  II.H.IIallnrd, 

S'27    Pittslicld,    Mass.           Agents 
Wanted.  


CTARffPRUiTBOOK 

^^1  P^  shows  ill  K.VTrUAL  COLORS  and 
^^■1^  accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
^2#  fruit.  Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri- 
^If  bution  to  planters.— Stark  Bro's.  Louisiana,  Mo. 


MV   MUSICAL   MEMORIES 

A  volume  of  reminiscences,  inchiding  chapters  on 
early  life  and  recollections,  liearing  music,  old  violins, 
Paganini,  Wagner,  Wagner's  Operas,  and  Liszt. 
Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  A.M.  i2mo,  Cloth,  283  pp., 
$1.00;  Paper,  25  cents. 

"Those  whr)  know  the  charm  and  clearness  of  Mr. 
Haweis*8  style  in  <iescri|ttive  musi<>al  essays  will  need  no 
commendation  of  thes»  '  Memories,' which  are  not  only 
vivid  but  CI  itical."~rfte  Public  Led{ier,  Philadelphia. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York 


THE    STORY    OF    DELUSION    AND    HUM- 
BUG   IN    MEDICINE 

It  is  the  storv  of  strange  practices  and  beliefs,  of 
magicians,  charlatans,  and  quacks  of  all  descriptions, 
whose  knaveries,  mummeries  and  nonsense  were  the 
prevailing  practises  in  medicine  until  the  dawn  of 
natural  science  200  years  ago  and  which  still  linger 
here  and  there  in  our  own  day. 

SUPERSTITION 
IN  MEDICINE 

By  Prof.  Dr.  HUGO  MAGNUS 

Authorized  translation  from  the  German.  Edited  by 
Dr.  Julius  L.  Salinger,  Physician  to  the 
Philadelphia  General  Hospital,  etc  ,  etc. 
In  the  field  of  medicine  superstition  has  exhibited  it- 
self in  the  most  interesting  and  varied  phases.  This 
book  defines  medical  superstition  ;  considers  tlieism  in 
its  relation  to  medicine  and  in  its  struggle  with  the 
physico-mechanical  theoiy  of  life;  advances  the  view 
that  religion  has  been  the  supporter  of  medical  super- 
stition ;  points  out  tlie  influence  exerted  by  philosophy 
upon  the  form  and  origin  of  medical  superstition  ;  tells 
of  tlie  relations  between  natural  science  and  medical 
superstition  ;  di.scusses  the  influence  exerted  by  medi- 
cine itself  on  the  development  of  superstition,  and 
shows  the  relation  between  medical  superstition  and 
insanity. 

"  This  is  an  extremely  interesting  little  volume." — 
Olast/oir  Herald, 

I2»io,  cloth,  214  fages.     $1.00  net.     By  tnail.  ?r.oS. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers 

New  York  and  London 


^on  ALCOHOLISM 

ESTABLISHED    15    YEARS 

ALCOHOLIC  CRAVING  ABSOLUTELY  REMOVED  IN  FROM  12  TO  48  HOURS 

.\<»   SI  FFKItl.XU     .\(>    I.VJI'U  TI<>.VM-.\0    IIKTKXTIO.V    KKO.M    liUSIXESS 


KIPKKHF.NTATIVF.  IMIYSiriANS  In  «iirh  rlly  of  thi>  Inilfd  SIrIch  Mlminhlrr 
the  41|i|ii>itliolmrr  Tri^Atuiont.  Wrltr  for  IIm'  numc  and  nddre»»  of  Ihf  plij^iriKn 
In  yiMir  lortililj. 


Ol»PENHKIMER     INSTITUTE 
15»  W.  SIth  St.,  .\.  Y.  City 


(■'.) 


if  riti- 


Adih'pss. 
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CALIFORNIA 

The  Climatic  Capital 
of  the  World 


afiSords  a  choice  in  the  matter  of 
elevation  from  300  feet  below 
sea  level  to  7,000  feet  above 
and  equal  contrast  in  the  matter 
of  humidity. 

"California  the  Coast  Country" 
"  Wayside  Notes  Along  the  Sun= 

set  Route  " 
*' California,  San  Joaquin  Valley" 
"Yosemite  Valley  " 
"King  River  Canyon" 

Are  beautifully  illustrated  books 
and  tell  in  text  and  picture  of 
the  many  advantages  and  in- 
ducements which  California  and 
the  Pacific  Coast  offer  to  tourist 
and  settler  as  well.  Send  post- 
,age  for  them. 

Southern 
Pacific 

The  Road  to  the 
Pacific  Coast 

Inquire 

Boston,  170  Washington  St.  |  Philadelphia.  632  Chestnut  St. 

New  YorkH^  "'■"•■'''^y    I  Baltimore!  '''Pf'-,?'"'''"'!. 
(  1  Bro.idway       |  (       Baltimore  St. 

Syracuse,  212  West  Washington  St. 


IT'6  5UNNER  NOW  IN' 

JAMAICA 

1  "Beyond  Winter's  Reach"  | 
R.egular  Weekly  Sailings 

BY   THE 

lATLAS    LINE    SERVICE! 

of  the  Hamburg-American  Line.  Vessels  I 
superbly  equipped,   lowest  first-class 

Irate  to  Jamaica,  $20.  23  days  cruise  to  [ 
Jamaica,  Columbia  and  Costa  Rica,  ^125.  I 

J  Rates  include   berth  and  meals.      J^uU\ 

I  particulars  at 

1     HAMBURG-AMERICAN    LINE 

35-37  Broadway,  New  York 

159   Randolph  Street,  Chicago 
1229  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
901  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis 


BEFORE  YOV  VISIT  WASHINGTON 

BE  SVRE  TO  READ  THIS  BOOK 

"A  picture  of  Washington,  both  informing  and 
entertaining." — Christian  hitelhgencer. 

WASHINGTON 

ITS  SIGHTS  AND  INSIGHTS 

A  chatty,  entertaining  guide  to  the  National 
Capital,  full  of  anecdote  and  unconventional  de- 
scription. By  Harriet  Earhart  Monroe. 
i2mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  Si  net,  by  mail  $1.09. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


tHE  TEXIC0(SRAPHER^S 

^  J[asyQhair 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct 
ll^»■  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is 
consulted  as  arbiter. 

^&'  The  Lexicographer  does    not   answer  any 
questions  sent  anonymously. 


"  W.  B.  W.,"  New  York.—"  What  are  the  correct 
pronunciations  of  the  followin<?  words  :  'shone,'  'rab- 
bi,' •rabboni';  and  also  of  '  Eloi !  Eloi  1  lama  sabach- 
ihani '  V  " 

"Shone"  is  pronounced  seas  to  rime  with 
"bone."  "  Rabbi"  is  pronounced  like  "rabbi  " 
in  "  rabbit,"  with  the  accent  on  the  first  sylla- 
ble. The  word  is  also  often  pronounced  "  rab'- 
bye."  Both  forms  are  correct.  "  Rabboni  "  is 
pronounced  "  rah-boh'nee."  Christ'slast  words 
are  pronounced  "ay'lee  I  ay'lee!  lah'mah  zah"- 
vahk-tah'nee"  (the  "ch"  sound  in  the  second 
syllable  of  the  last  word  is  only  approximated 
by  "k";  to  be  exact  it  is  the  guttural  "ch" 
sound  of  the  German  or  Scotch). 

"  F.  E.  D.,"  Austin,  Tex.—"  (1)  Is  this  sentence  cor- 
rect V  '  The  man  who  accepts  a  bribe  is  worse  than  he 
who  offers  it.'  (2)  Is  it  ever  justiUable  to  say  '  I  did'st ' 
or  •  did'st  I '  ?  " 

(1)  The  sentence  is  correct.  The  pronoun 
"  he  "  refers  to  "the  man  "  understood  ;  it  is  in 
the  nominative  case,  being  the  subject  of  the 
verb  "to  be"  understood.  A  pronoun  after 
"than"  is  commonly  construed  as  the  subject 
of  a  verb  understood  and  hence  is  put  in  the 
nominative  case.  "Than  whom,"  accepted  as 
good  usage,  altho  ungrammatical,  is  the  single 
exception  to  this  rule.  (2)  "  Didst"  (never cor- 
rectly written  "  did'st"),  being  the  second  per- 
son singular  (imperfect  tense)  of  the  verb 
"do,"  should  not  be  used  as  the  predicate  of 
the  pronoun  "I,"  which  is  of  the  first  person. 

"E.  Y.,"  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.— "  Kindly  publish  the 
pronunciation  of  the  names  (Emma)  'Eames'  and 
'Witte.'" 

' '  Eames  ' '  is  pronounced  ' '  eemz."  ' '  "Witte  ' ' 
is  pronounced  "vit'te,"  "vit"  riming  with 
"bit"  and  "e"  having  the  same  sound  as  in 
"pet." 

"  Unitarian,"  New  Iberia,  La.—"  (1)  What  is  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Japanese  word  '  Samurai '  ?  (2)  In 
the  sentence  'If  you  do  that,  I  will  shoot,'  is  not  'I 
will  shoot '  the  dependent  clause  ?  " 

(1)  In  the  word  "  Samurai  "  the  first  "a" 
has  the  sound  of  "a"  in  "ask  ";  the  "  u  "  has 
the  sound  of  "u"  in  "full";  and  "ai"  has 
the  same  sound  as  "ai"  in  "aisle,"  the  accent 
being  on  the  first  syllable.  Therefore  the  word 
is  correctly  pronounced  "sah'mu-rye."  (2) 
"  If  you  do  that "  is  a  conditional  clause,  de- 
pendent upon  "I  will  shoot"  to  complete  its 
meaning. 

"G.B.  n.,"  Chicago.. 111.— "May  the  word  'several' 
be  used  to  signify  '  two '  V  " 

The  Standard  Dictionary  defines  "several"' 
as  "  being  of  an  indefinite  number,  more  than 
one  or  two,  yet  not  large."  The  nearest  syno- 
nym to  it  would  be  the  word  "few."  "Sev- 
eral "  should  not  be  used  to  signify  "two." 

"0.  S.,"  Fort  Worth,  Tex.— "Is  either  of  the  follow- 
ing sentences  incorrect  ?  '  The  rule  in  (iuesti<jn  has  no 
application,  neither  literal  nor  substantial.'  '  The  rule 
In  question  has  no  application,  either  literal  or  sub- 
stantial.' " 

The  first  sentence  is  incorrect.  The  use  of 
"  no  "  and  "  neither  "  introduces  a  double  neg- 
ative into  the  sentence,  making  the  meaning 
affirmative.  "  Either"  in  the  second  sentence 
used  as  a  disjunctive  correlative  introdticing 
an  alternative  is  grammatical  and  conveys  the 
meaning  intended. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


AMERICAN    AID   TO   THE    SUFFERING   JEWS 

OF    RUSSIA. 

T^HE  appeal  which  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  the  wealthy  Hebrew  phi- 
-■•  lanthropist  of  New  York,  has  made  for  the  collection  of 
funds  to  be  used  for  securing  relief  and  redress  for  the  Jews  of 
Russia  is  directed  primarily  to  his  coreligionists,  but  the  indigna- 
tion aroused  over  the 
liorrible  massacres  is  so 
deep  and  widespread 
that  the  churches  and 
newspapers  generally 
liave  enlarged  the  scope 
of  the  appeal,  and  are 
calhng  upon  the  whole 
country  to  contribute, 
regardless  of  sect  or 
race.  Thus  the  Kansas 
City  Journal  declares 
that  the  movement  as 
announced  looks  mainly 
"to  members  of  Jewish 
societies,  but  in  such  a 
cause,  appealing  as  it 
does  to  humanity,  every 
lover  of  justice  should 
take  an  interest  "  ;  and 
the  Cleveland  Leader 
asserts  that  "it  will  be 
America's  privilege  to 
lead  the  world  in  this 
work  of  mercy."  The  cordial  sympathy  and  support  thus  extended 
have  been  gratefully  acknowledged  by  most  of  the  thinking  Jews 
in  the  United  States,  who  are  neither  asking  for  nor  expecting  any- 
thing else  from  this  country.  As  Simon  W.  Wolf,  chairman  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Committee  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations,  remarked  when  President  Roosevelt  declared  that 
he  could  take  no  official  action  in  the  matter:  "  Our  Government 
is  sympathetic  and  feels  most  keenly  the  position  in  which  our 
people  are  placed,  but  there  are  international  laws  that  govern 
cases  of  this  kind." 

Other  Hebrews,  however,  appear  to  entertain  quite  a  different 


A  NEW  PORTRAIT  OF   WITTE. 

He  is  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  stop  the 
Jewish  massacres. 


feeling.     The  Hebrew  Standard  (New  York),  for  example,  speaks 
in  the  following  rather  bitter  strain; 

"  President  Roosevelt  can  do  nothing  now,  but  in  the  name  of 
humanity  this  country  was  called  upon  to  liberate  the  Cubans. 
But  the  Cubans  were  not  Jews,  and  that  is  just  the  difference. 

"  Israel  grieves.  Polite  heads  of  governments  express  their  sor- 
row, honeyed  phrases  are  heard  on  all  sides.  The  Christian 
churches  will  be  heard  from  and  we  shall  be  told  that  all  decent 
people  regret  tliis  terrible  holocaust.  Thanks  for  nothing. 
Christianity  stands  indicted  before  the  world.  Our  people  still 
remember  the  Crusades, 
the  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition, and  the  whole- 
sale massacres  since 
Christianity  became  the 
dominating  religion  in 
the  so-called  civilized 
world.  It  were  time 
that  Christian  nations 
practised  some  of  the 
precepts  of  the  founder 
of  their  Church. 

We  hear  on  all  sides  of 
Christian  \\r\.\it,  Chris- 
tian humility.  Chris- 
tian this  and  Christian 
that.  Let  us  have  some 
Chris  tt  aft  Jin  inanity  for 
once.  A  Christian  na- 
tion stands  guilty  of  un- 
paralleled outrages  and 
a  Christian  world  is 
silent,  because  they  fear 
the  claws  of  the  bear. 

"  We  can  do  nothing 
now.  We  can  not  in- 
terfere in  the  internal 
affairs  of  another  na- 
tion. Of  course  When  could  a  Christian  nation  do  anything 
when  Jews  are  being  massacred  ?  An  abortive  Rumanian  note  and 
Jews  still  suffer  in  Rumania,  an  unaccepted  Kishineff  protest  and 
the  dance  of  death  continues  unchecked. 

"Can  Germany  say  aught?  Are  the  Jews  so  liberally  treated 
in  the  mighty  German  Empire?  France,  the  ally  of  Russia,  is 
silent.  How  long  was  it  since  Jewish  blood  flowed  copiously  in 
the  streets  of  Galician  cities?  Shall  this  country  protest?  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  is  sympathetic.  We  Jews  are  sick  of  sympathy. 
The  glad  hand  is  given  to  us  too  often.  We  demand  action,  and 
if  the  Powers  found  it  possible  to  stop  the  Boxer  uprising  and  to 
put  an  end  to  Armenian  massacres,  and  the  United  States  in  the 
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JACOB  H.  SCHIFF, 

Who  is  raising  a  fund  of  $1,000,000  for  the  relief 
of  the  Russian  Jews. 
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name  of  humanit}'  thought  it  a  sacred  duty  to  liberate  the  Cubans 
then  in  God's  name  let  these  Christian  nations  raise  their  hand  to 
bring  about  a  cessation  of  these  horrors  of  hell." 

There  are  not  many  Jews  who  entertain  the  acrimonious  senti- 
ments expressed  by  The  Hebrew  Standard^  but  those  that  do  are 
very  pronounced  in  their  utterances.  Dr.  J.  H.  Asher,  of  the 
Madison  Avenue  Temple  in  New  York,  goes  so  far  as  to  make  a 
general  attack  on  the  Christian  Church,  and  boldly  declares: 

"Let  us  get  at  the  root  of  the  massacres.  It  is  the  intolerance 
of  Christianity.  Christianity  does  not  teach  tolerance.  It  stands 
an  outlaw   at   the  bar  of  humanity.     Intolerance   for  the  Jewish 
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HANDS  ACROSS  THE  SEA. 

— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

religion  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  massacres.  Brothers,  we  have  a 
greater  part  to  play  than  those  martyrs,  for  we  must  live  and  order 
ourselves  so  that  the  great  public  will  deem  us  good." 

The  papers  which  have  referred  to  the  expressions  above  quoted 
are  frank  to  say  that  they  are  extremely  unfortunate.  The  Jew,  as 
conceded  by  all,  is  treated  better  in  America  than  in  any  other 
nation.  The  racial  prejudice  here  is  slight,  and  never  goes  to  the 
extent  of  interfering  with  his  trade  or  professional  relations  or  of 
depriving  him  of  any  political  rights.  But  The  American  He- 
brew (New  York)  intimates  that  a  repetition  of  indiscreet  remarks 
like  the  ones  just  mentioned  might  create  an  "anti-Semitic  feeling 
in  the  Republic."  An  article  printed  in  this  paper  enlarges  upon 
this  point  as  follows  : 

"Nothing  would  be  easier  [than]  to  rouse  fierce  hatred  toward 
the  Jews,  as,  because  of  certain  characteristics,  such  as  their  clan- 
nishness  and  their  abnormal  self-assertion,  they  are  notgenemlly 
liked  as  it  is.  Once  the  non-Jewish  peoples  feel  hostile  to  the 
aliens,  there  are  many  ways  in  which  that  feeling  could  be  promptly 
manifested  tliat  would  be  keenly  felt  i)y  the  Jews.  For  one  thing 
if  all  philanthropic  aid  were  denied  them,  and  they  were  turned 
over  to  the  charity  of  their  coreligionists,  tliey  would  fare  rather 
badly,  as  they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  charitable  or  kind  !  As  a  case  in 
point,  take  the  proi^erty-holding  immigrant  who,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, obtains  a  tenement,  becoming  the  most  e.xacting  type  of  a 
landlord.  Often  the  proijcrty  changes  hands  very  frequently, 
sometimes  fortnightly,  the  tenants  being  considered  merely  as  fea 
tures  of  the  speculation,  and  i)ied.  Likewise  the  Jewish  provision 
for  philanthropy  is  wiioUy  inadequate,  and  were  that  of  the  non- 
Jewish  patrons  withdrawn,  there  would  be  great  suffering  among 
those  who  are  more  or  less  (le])endent  upon  charity. 

"  In  trade  the  damage  could  assume  enormous  proportions,  as  it 
is  the  non-Jewish  jieoples  of  tiie  Scooo.ooo  inhabiting  this  country 
who  support  enterprises,  and  so  on  through  most  of  our  relations 
of  life.     Once  the  radeSfaH'is  oh,  it  is  impossible  to  prophesy 


where  it  would  end,  but  in  any  event  it  would  bear  hardest  on  the 
poor  Jews  of  the  immigrant  class  who  are  least  able  to  bear  it. 
As  for  non-Jewish  people,  except  such  as  are  in  the  bondage  of 
Jew  money-lenders,  who  might,  under  the  circumstances,  put  the 
screws  on,  the  disciplining  of  the  Jews  would  be  practically  without 
effect  other  than  the  satisfaction  that  would  come  in  the  rebuke  o£ 
impertinent  and  ungrateful  assumption.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the 
Jews  will  not  become  again  involved  in  any  way  in  an  episode  like 
that  of  the  dismissal  of  Dr.  Dewey,  for  a  race  conflagration  could 
be  very  easily  started,  and  when  the  odds  are  79,000.000  people 
against  1,500,000,  it  behooves  the  smaller  group  to  have  a  care." 


MR.    HEARST   AS   A    NATIONAL   FIGURE. 

WHEN  William  R.  Hearst  enters  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives next  month  to  complete  his  unexpired  term  as  Con- 
gressman from  the  Eleventh  District  of  New  York,  '"no  one  in 
that  body,"  says  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  "will  attract 
the  personal  attention  that  he  will,"  for,  continues  7he  Repiiblv 
can,  "  if  Hearst  ever  was  dangerous,  he  never  was  so  dangerous  as 
he  is  to-day,  as  a  factor  in  national  politics."  Both  the  manner  of 
"his  campaign  for  Mayor  and  its  result,  as  well  as  his  conduct 
now,"  the  Chicago /"wiJ/Zc  (Single-Tax)  asserts,  "make  him  loom 
up  no  longer  as  a  self-seeker,  but  as  a  genuine  leader  in  a  great 
cause."  He  has  become  "the  Bryan  of  the  East"  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.),  and,  as  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat  (Rep.)  predicts,  he  "  will  be  far  more  powerful  between  now 
and  election  day  in  1908  than  he  would  be  if  he  had  obtained  the 
Mayoralty."  He  will  "grow  more  threatening  as  time  goes  on," 
remarks  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  (Dem.).  The  Detroit yi^wr- 
7ial  (Rep.)  avers  that  he  is  at  last  a  "  real  Presidential  possibility," 
while  the  Chicago  Chronicle  (Rep.)  declares  that  his  almost  win- 
ning fight,  single-handed,  against  Tammany  "will  probably  sub- 
stitute Hearst  for  Bryan  as  the  Democratic  idol,  and  cause  a  reor- 
ganization of  the  Democratic  party  on  a  purely  socialistic  and 
revolutionary  basis."  The  Spokane  Spokesman-Review  (Ind. 
Rep.)  likewise  thinks  that "  the  Democratic  choice  will  be  between 
Bryan  and  Hearst,"  and  then  makes  the  following  observations: 

"  Tho  McClellan,  the  Tammany  candidate,  has  been  reelected, 
the  victory  is  such  a  close  one  that  it  must  very  materially  reduce 
the  Tammany  influence  in  the  party  in  a  national  campaign. 
Heretofore  it  has  been  customary  to  refer  to  that  organization  as 
one  of  the  most  perfect  and  powerful  political  machines  in  the 
country.  The  blow  which  has  been  struck  at  it  in  this  election  can 
not  but  injure  its  prestige,  and  tho  Mr.  Hearst  was  in  the  cam- 
paign as  a  municipal-ownership  candidate,  it  will  be  an  easy  mat- 
ter tor  him  to  resume  his  place  as  a  Democrat  and  seek  the  nom- 
ination for  the  Presidency. 

"  Those  who  believed  that  Mr.  Hearst  was  nothing  but  a  ram» 
pant  yellow  journalist  are  learning  that  behind  his  sensationalism 
there  is  a  power  strong  enough  to  elect  him  to  Congress  and  almost 
able  to  down  the  most  powerful  Democratic  machine  in  the  coun- 
try. He  may  be  able  to  win  over  that  same  machine  to  his  own 
side,  if  he  desires  its  support  in  the  Presidential  field,  and  the 
race  in  the  national  convention  between  him  and  Bryan,  as  pre- 
dicted by  Mr.  Watterson,  may  be  a  very  interesting  one." 

The  press  are,  however,  by  no  means  united  in  assigning  such 
great  importance  and  significance  to  Mr.  Hearst's  sudden  develop- 
ment of  popular  strength  in  New  York  city.  The  Sacramento 
Union  (Rep.)  predicts  that  even  if  he  gains  the  Mayoralty  on  the 
recount,  his  victory  "  will  hardly  tend  to  put  him  in  the  line  of  fu- 
ture and  larger  political  honors."  The  papers  which  take  this 
adverse  view  claim  that  his  show  of  power  was  due  to  adventitious 
aids  and  peculiar  circumstances  which  are  not  likely  to  occur  again 
in  combination,  and  furthermore  that,  altho  he  may  be  acceptable 
to  the  electorate  of  New  York,  he  is  an  impossibility  in  tho  eyes 
of  the  country  at  large.  The  Kansas  City  Star  (Ind.  Dem.)  states 
that  tlie  causes  which  contributed  largely  to  the  remarkable  vote 
polled  by  Mr.  Hearst  were  "dislike  of  the  regular  jiarty  organiza- 
tion and  the  lavish  promises  of  the  candidate,"  and  the  Chicago 
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popular 
faction 
manner 
both   of 


TEASING  THE  TIGER. 

— Morris  in  the  Spokane  Spokesman-Review . 


Post  (Ind.)  inter- 
prets the  size  of  the 
vote  to  mean  "a 
dissatis- 
with  the 
in  which 
the  other 
parties  have  been 
exploited  by  bosses 
to  their  personal 
advantage."  Scores 
of  papers  believe 
that  the  popular  in- 
dignation aroused 
by  the  insurance 
scandals  gave  him 
a  wide  but  only 
ephemeral  popular- 
ity. "  Any  sticK  is  good  enough  to  beat  a  dog  with,"  as  one  pa- 
per expresses  it.  "  He  represents,"  says  the  Nashville  Ba?iner 
(Dem.),  "an  element  found  in  all  large  cities,  but  which  does  not 
represent  the  thoughtful  American  people."  As  the  New  York 
Worker  (Socialist)  explains  it,  "what  was  really  behind  Hearst 
was  not  the'  will  of  the  people  '  but  their  ignorance  and  indolence, 
their  readiness  to  cast  the  burden  of  their 
own  emancipation  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
'  leader. ' "  Hence,  says  the  Chicago  Chron- 
icle (Rep.) : 

"  Counting  them  all  [the  causes]  together, 
as  they  indubitably  should  be,  one  can  see 
the  genesis  of  the  Hearst  vote  and  can  en- 
tertain a  reasonable  hope  that  it  can  never 
again  coalesce  in  one  aim." 

But  in  spite  of  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  Mr.  Hearst's  prospects  for  greater  power 
and  further  honors,  all  seem  to  agree  with 
the  Chicago  Journal  (Rfp.)  in  saying  that 
"he  is  evidently  in  politics  to  stay."  Says 
the  Nashville  Banner  (Dem.),  "his  extra- 
ordinary methods  of  self-exploitation  and 
sensational  propaganda  make  natural  the 
assumption  that  he  will  again  essay  the  r61e 
of  national  leader,"  for  he  has  "  the  audac- 
ity and  nerve  to  attempt  the  impossible."  The  charge  that  the 
movement  back  of  Hearst  carries  the  "  red  flag  "  seems  to  be  losing 
force.  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  {InA..  Dem.)  maintains  that 
"  the  Hearst. vote  was  not  an  Anarchistic  outbreak  and  not  a  Social- 
istic tidal  wave,"  and  the  Indianapolis  ^'/ar  (Rep),  declares  that 
"it  would  be  folly  to  assume  "  it  was  such. 

What  will  be  the  consequences  of  Mr.  Hearst's  appearance  as 
an  active  factor  in  politics  remains  an  open  question.  The  Work- 
er (Socialist),  of  New  York,  asserts  that  "  Mr.  Hearst  has  let  loose 
forces  that  he  will  be  unable  to  control,  and  that  this  straddling 
demagogue  may  take  from  us  to-day,  but  we  shall  take  from  him 
to-morrow."  But  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader  (Rep.) 
cautions  us  that  if  the  conservative  classes  do  not  want  Mr.  Hearst 
in  control  of  "  the  destinies  of  this  country  "  they  "  should  lose  no 
time  in  setting  up  for  themselves  a  true  democracy,  and  work  it 
without  fear  or  favor."  It  is  of  course  expected  that  whatever  in- 
terest Mr.  Hearst  will  take  in  national  politics  will  be  as  a  Demo- 
crat. But  to  accomplish  anthing  of  importance,  as  such,  he  will 
have  to  reorganize  the  party  and  get  possession  of  the  predomina- 
ting faction.  Many  papers,  as  shown  above,  believe  that  he  can 
easily  succeed  in  this  undertaking  ;  others  express  doubts.  Among 
these  may  be  cited  the  Nashville  Bantier  (Dem.),  which  says : 

"The  organization  of  a  national  Radical  party,  under  whatever 
name,  is  not  improbable  with  leaders    like  Mr.  Hearst  and  Mr. 


Bryan,  who  has  insisted  upon  the  formation  of.a  Radical  Democ- 
racy, but  such  an  organization,  because  of  the  many  incompatible 
elements  which  might  be  brought  upon  special  appeal  into  the  or- 
ganization, would  be  constantly  tending  to  factionalism  and  to  the 
breaking  up  into  smaller  parties.  At  any  rate,  whatever  may 
come  of  I\Ir.  Hearst's  movement,  the  majority  of  the  American 
people  are  for  sound,  safe,  and  conservative  government,  and  may 
be  depended  upon  to  stand  by  the  safe  principles  that  have  been 
tried  and  not  found  wanting." 


ANOTHER    "RICH    MAN'S    PANIC." 

"\  T  O  alarm  seems  to  be  felt  by  any  of  the  financial  journals  over 
^  ^  the  high  rate  for  "  money  on  call  "  in  New  York,  which  went 
up  to  25  per  cent,  a  few  days  ago,  and  which  still  continues  to 
range  along  high  levels.  The  eccentric  movement  was  con- 
fined to  New  York,  occurred  in  spite  of  prevailing  good  times 
and  signs  of  increasing  prosperity,  and  did  no  other  harm  than  to 
force  speculators  and  capitalists  who  were  on  the  bull  side  of  the 
market  to  drop  some  of  their  rich  holdings.  So  tlie  attention  it 
excited  was  directed  mainly  to  the  currency  system  and  banking 
methods  which  make  such  a  situation  possible.  This  pinch  in 
money,  which  is  now  bothering  Wall  Street,  is  directly  attributed 
to  the  tightening  of  the  money  market  in  all  the  world's  financial 
centers   on  account    of   universal    industrial   activity,  the  drains 

made  by  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  and  the 
tremendous  demands  for  cash  to  remove 
the  bumper  corn,  wheat,  and  cotton  crops 
in  the  Southern  and  Western  parts  of  this 
country.  But  many  papers  feel  that  no 
trouble  would  have  occurred  if  the  cur- 
rency system  was  as  elastic  as  it  should  be, 
or  even  if  the  capitalists  had  used  ordinary 
precaution  and  judgment  and  anticipated 
an  easily  foreseen  and  inevitable  condition. 
It  may  be  that  this  pinch  will  rouse  Con- 
gress to  recognize  the  fact  that  "  as  we  grow 
in  population  and  business  expands  we 
must  have  more  currency,  and  that  we 
ought  to  have  it  when  we  need  it  and  not 
be  saddled  with  an  ancient  system  which 
compels  currency  to  be  expanded  for  an 
indefinite  period  and  under  abnormal  con- 
ditions,"  thinks  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
The  Boston  Herald,  however,  replies  that  it  is  only  the  specula- 
tors who  are  suffering,  a  fact  that  fails  to  appeal  to  its  pity. 
"  There  is  the  widest  possible  difference,"  it  remarks,  "  between 
the  legitimate  demands  for  money  in  business  undertakings  and 
the  demands  of  the  Stock-Exchange  speculators  who  build  up 
such  flimsy  booms  that  they  puncture  as  easily  as  a  soap  bubble." 
"Wall  Street  isn' 
the  United  States," 
it  adds. 

The  New  York 
Journal  oj  Com- 
merce thinks  "  it  is 
no  misfortune  that 
speculation  on  the 
Stock  Exchange 
should  be  checked" 
by  this  squeeze, 
and  goes  on  to  an- 
alyze the  present 
crisis  thus : 

"  The  cause  of 
the  present  situa- 
tion  is    not  far   to 

seek.     It  is  brought  the  martyr  of  Manhattan. 

about   by  a    steady  -Morgan  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


correctly  labeled  at  last. 

— Lowry  in  the  Chicago  Chronicle, 
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Farmer  Sam—"  The  frost  is  on  this  pnmp- 
kin  good  and  plenty  ! " 
—Walker  in  the  Seattle  News. 


A   POPULAR   BUT  RELUCTANT  CANDIDATE.  FATTENING  THE  BIRD. 

— Shiras  in  the  Pittsburg  Chronicle  Telegraph.        Uncle  Sam — "  It  ought  to  be  the  biggest  bird 

I've  had  in  years  !" 
— Walker  in  the  Richmond  News-Leader. 


"alas!  our  poor  brother!" 

—Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 


THE  THANKSGIVING  DINNER   ROOSTS   HIGH   THIS  YEAR. 

— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal, 


SOME  THANKSGIVING   CARTOONS. 


drain  of  currency  from  the  New  York  banks  to  '  the  interior,'  that 
is,  to  the  distributing  points  in  the  West  and  South,  for  use  there 
in  the  annual  movement  of  harvesting  and  marketing  crops.  The 
lack  of  any  rational  system  enabling  banks  to  perform  this  service 
by  the  use  of  well-secured  credit  in  expanding  and  contracting  their 
circulation,  according  to  the  needs  of  their  own  localities  and  con- 
nections, causes  the  accumulation  of  currency  in  the  form  of  cash 
in  New  York  when  it  has  no  profitable  use  elsewhere,  and  drains 
it  away  when  it  is  required  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The 
banks  at  the  financial  center,  with  their  burden  of  reserves,  are 
subjected  to  this  pumping  process  every  year  at  the  very  time 
when  local  requirements  are  on  the  increase. 

"  Under  this  rigid  currency  system  the  means  of  tinancial  adjust- 
ment have  to  work  with  a  costly  strain.  Call  loans  do  not  go  to 
15  per  cent,  or  higher  without  indicating  a  lack  of  funds  for  other 
than  speculative  uses.  There  is  a  scarcity  for  commercial  loaning 
and  high  rates  for  legitimate  business  accommodation.  Just  now 
money  rates  are  high  abroad  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  draw  gold 
from  here  to  European  money  centers ;  but  in  spite  of  this  our 
bankers  are  borrowing  foreign  credit  to  relieve  the  home  situation, 
while  our  currency  is  i)usy  in  the  West  and  .South  and  can  not  be 
hurried  back.  This  depresses  foreign  exchange  and  prevents  the 
departure  of  gold,  but  it  is  at  heavy  cost  to  general  borrowers  and 
therefore  to  business." 

Brathtrcet's  predicts  that  "  Europe  will  need  gold  on  a  large 


scale  within  the  next  few  months,"  and  it  says  the  present  high 
rate  is  doing  a  valuable  service  by  keeping  the  money  here.  Rus- 
sia and  Japan,  it  .says  in  the  following  paragraph,  will  both  be  in 
the  market  soon  for  more  money  : 

"The  Russian  loan,  it  is  true,  has  been  indefinitely  postponed. 
Russia's  internal  situation  positively  forbids  any  success  on  the 
part  of  its  Treasury  in  obtaining  assistance  for  the  present  either 
in  Europe  or  America.  Nevertheless,  when  order  is  restored  and 
a  settled  form  of  government  under  a  constitutional  regime,  or 
otherwise,  has  been  established,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  large 
Russian  loan  will  be  forthcoming.  In  the  mean  time  Japanese 
financiers  are  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  presented, 
and  a  large  refunding  operation  is  unquestionably  in  prospect  for 
the  account  of  the  Japanese  Treasury.  The  negotiations  to  this 
end  are  indeed  said  to  be  going  on  in  London,  and  only  a  few  days 
may  witness  the  bringing  out  of  a  large  Japanese  loan,  which  will 
occasion  demands  on  the  money  markets  of  the  world,  under  which 
circumstances  high  rates  for  call  and  time  loans  at  New  York  fur- 
nish a  real  protection  for  the  American  business  and  speculative 
communities." 

Secretary  Shaw's  refusal  to  come  to  the  help  of  Wall  Street  by 
depositing  millions  from  the  Treasury  in  the  New  York  banks  is 
generally  indorsed  by  the  press.  Thus  the  New  York  E't'Ciiing 
/'av/ says  that   "  there  should   be  no  artificial   tampering  with  this 
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situation,  no  letting  out  of  Government  funds  or  laxity  in  maintain- 
ing reserves.  Let  the  curtailment  come  upon  speculation,  which 
has  been  growing  wild  of  late." 


FATAL   DEFECT   OF   OUR    NAVY. 

O  EAR-ADMIRAL  RAE,  Chief  of  the  15ureau  of  Steam  Engi- 
^^  neering,  in  pointing  out  the  dangerous  conditions  of  the  na- 
val engineering  department,  declares  that  if  the  country  were  "  sud- 
denly plunged  into  war,  the  navy  would  find  itself  in  no  condition 
to  win  battles,"  and  this  statement  has  aroused  the  press  all  over 
the  country.  "  Present  conditions,"  declares  the  Philadelphia 
Record,  "are  too  dangerous  to  be  tolerated,"  and  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  observes  that  it  is  now  "clearly  and  competently  attested 
that  the  new  system,  instead  of  giving  us  the  ideal  all-round  sea- 
men-engineers, is  inflicting  on  the  service  a  lot 
of  half-baked  engineering  smatterers  who  are 
a  positive  menace  to  the  navy  and  its  future." 
Since  the  Bennington  disaster  the  press  and 
the  naval  experts  have  been  discussing  the 
scarcity  of  experienced  naval  engineers,  and 
the  general  conclusion  is  that  the  trouble  is 
primarily  traceable  to  the  personnel  act  of 
1899,  which  amalgamated  the  engineers  and 
line  officers,  doing  away  with  the  old  special- 
ized engineer  corps.  Not  a  few  papers  are 
demanding  the  repeal  of  this  law.  Admiral 
Rae  recommends  that  all  young  officers  of 
the  line  perform  engineering  duty  first  in  a 
subordinate  capacity,  to  be  placed  in  charge 
of  the  engines  only  after  proving  their  ability 
to  handle  them,  and  suggests  a  special  school 
of  instruction  for  officers  to  supply  technical 
knowledge  in  which  their  academy  course  left 
them  deficient.  He  also  thinks  that  a  body  of 
engineering  specialists  should  be  created,  so 
that  there  would  be  about  thirty  always  ready 
for  sea  duty.  In  regard  to  the  present  con- 
ditions, the  Admiral  says  that  to  put  and  keep 
our  great  war-ships  where  they  can  be  most 
effective  "  will  never  be  done  with  amateurs  in 
charge  of  the  machinery."  "  No  young  officer," 
he  adds,  "out  of  the  academy  but  a  short 
time,  who  would  not  be  given  charge  of  the 
deck  except  under  the  supervision  of  a  senior 
officer,  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  en- 
gineer department  of  a  ship,  as  has  been  done." 
This  is  considered  by  the  press  as  a  specific 
reference  to  Ensign  Wade  and  the  exploded 
boiler  on  the  Bennington.  The  Admiral  re- 
grets that  "  so  few  officers  of  the  line  are  tak- 
ing up  engineering  seriously." 

The  Arjny  and  Navy  Register  (Washing- 
ton), which  has  for  some  time  been  calling  at- 
tention to  the  need  of  a  trained  corps  of  engi- 
neers for  the  navy,  declares  that  there  are  not  "enough  officers 
who  could   be  regarded  as  naval  engineers  in  any  sense  of  the 
term,"  and  it  adds: 

"The  engineering  course  at  the  Naval  Academy  is  most  com- 
plete. It  furnishes  the  basis  of  a  specialism  which  is  sufficient  for 
all  the  needs  of  the  service.  The  defect  comes  afterward,  when 
officers  are  sent  here  and  there  Avith  only  occasional  periods  during 
which  they  are  devoted  to  anything  bearing  upon  engineering 
work.  It  is  impossible  to  expect  officers  thus  handicapped  to  be- 
come naval  engineers,  in  addition  to  which  fact '  so  lew  officers  of 
the  line  are  taking  up  engineering  seriously  that  the  situation  is 
becoming  alarming.'  Is  it  possible  to  apply  a  method  by  which 
the  navy  will  get  engineer  officers  from  the  line,  not  only  those 


needed  on  board  ship,  but  those  in  the  inner  branch,  the  members 
of  which  will  be  expected  to'  devote  all  their  time  and  attention  to 
engineering,'  as  the  only  way  by  which  competent  designing  engi- 
neers may  be  obtained?  .  .  .  Perhaps  there  will  be  an  ingenious 
plan  devised  within  the  so-called  line,  but  it  will  have  to  be  some- 
thing which  recognizes  naval  engineering  as  a  specialty  and  makes 
its  trained  members  available  for  their  important  duty  on  board 
ship  as  well  as  in  the  designing-room." 


REAR-ADMIRAL  CHARLES   W.   RAE. 

If  the  country  were  "suddenly  plunged  in 
war,"  he  says,  "the  navy  wo uW  find  itself  in 
no  condition  to  win  battles." 


FEDERAL  CONTROL  IN  YELLOW  FEVER 
OUTBREAKS. 

'  I  ^HE  Chattanooga  convention,  which  assembled  on  November 
-*-  9,  was  composed  entirely  of  delegates  from  the  Southern 
States.  As  was  generally  expected  by  the  Southern  press,  it 
adopted  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  a  resolution  in  favor  of  Fed- 
eral control  in  the  event  of  yellow-fever  out- 
breaks. In  the  North  this  act  is  looked  upon 
as  surprising,  and  also  as  gratifying  to  a  high 
degree,  on  the  idea  that  it  shows,  as  the  Chi- 
cago Chronicle  says,  that  "  the  South  is  getting 
out  of  Bourbon  ruts."  The  reference  here 
made  is  of  course  to  the  ancient  and  much- 
mooted  States  rights  question.  But  it  must 
be  noted  in  considering  the  comment  of  the 
Southern  press  that  the  indorsement  they  give 
to  the  action  of  the  convention  can  in  no  sense 
be  interpreted  as  a  change  of  sentiment  or  a 
surrender  of  long-established  principles. 

The  wording  of  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  convention  leaves  the  details  of  the  pro- 
posed law  to  be  hammered  out  by  Congress, 
but  wiiile  it  requests  that" adequate  appropri- 
ation "  be  made  by  the  Federal  (Government 
"  to  stamp  out  as  nearly  as  practicable  the 
yellow-fever-carrying  mosquito,"  it  makes  it 
clear  that  "  the  National  frontier  quarantine  " 
is  all  that  is  desired  to  be  placed  "  under  the 
control  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
Government."  The  New  Orleans  Times- 
Democrat^  however,  intimates  that  "  the  de- 
mand for  exclusive  Federal  direction  "  was 
abandoned  only  for  the  present,  and  "  may 
come  later."  This  paper  declares  that  the 
unanimous  sentiment,  of  the  delegates  -was 
that  tlie  convention  should  se:ure  all  the  quar- 
antine legislation  needed,  st  far  as  local  prej- 
udices would  permit,  and  thus  do  away  with 
the  barbarous  "shot-gun"  quarantine,  and 
the  costly  and  utmecessary  friction  which  en- 
dangers the  friendly  relations  between  the 
States  at  every  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  ;  and 
in  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  resolution 
adopted  The  Times-Democrat  observes  : 

"The  interstate  quarantine  is,  if  these  reso- 
lutions meet  with  the  approval  of  Congress, 
to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Government,  in  cooperation 
with  the  States.  Both  Governor  Blanchard  and  Congressman 
Williams  were  convinced  that  the  operation  of  interstate  quaran- 
tine under  this  plan  would  be  found  so  satisfactory  that  the  States 
would  be  willing  to  have  it  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  United 
States.  The  resolutions  carry  with  them  a  recognition  of  tlie 
right  of  the  Inderal  Government  to  control  interstate  quarantine 
whenever  it  chooses  to  do  so.  This  control  has  been  delayed 
only  a  short  time  to  prevent  friction,  and  not  to  arouse  local  prej- 
udice. The  Louisiana  delegation  acted  on  the  policy  of  avoid- 
ing the  stirring  up  of  any  old  animosity,  and  they  did  more— they 
removed  much  of  the  bitterness  which  they  found  existing  against 
Louisiana  on  the  part  of  the  other  delegates  as  having  been  re- 
sponsible, by  the  failure  of  its  health  officials,  for  the  introduction 
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of  yellow  lever  into  the  South.  Finally,  as  to  interior  quarantine, 
that  within  the  State,  the  convention  asked  the  legislatures  to  pass 
laws  providing  for  a  uniform  system  for  all  the  States,  and  secured 
from  the  Governors  pledges  that  they  would  call  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  their  several  legislatures.  Tlie  convention  accomp- 
lished infinitely  more  than  was  expected  of  it.  That  its  recommen- 
dations will  be  carried  out  seems  almost  certain.  The  Governors 
of  most  of  the  States  were  there  to  pledge  their  aid  and  inriuence, 
and  there  were  enough  Senators  and  Representatives  to  render  it 
certain  that  the  question  will  be  presented  properly  before  Congress 
and  vigorously  urged;  and  it  was  the  view  of  those  Congressmen 
that  we  will  be  able  to  secure  the  legislation  needed,  in  the  light  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  unanimous  recummendation  of  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  representative  conventions  ever  held  in  the  South." 


THE    BEEF    PACKERS'    PLEA    OF    IMMUNITY. 

THE  statement  given  to  the  press  by  Attorney-General  Moody 
in  denial  of  the  plea  of  immunity  from  prosecution  filed  by 
the  beef-packers  in  bar  to  the  indictments  pending  against  them  in 
the  United  States  District  Court,  at  Chicago,  has  been  taken  to  in- 
dicate that  he  is  not  unwilling  to  have  the  point  at  issue  discussed 
in  the  public  prints ;  and  as  a  result  these  cases  have  been  brought 
to  the  front  again.  The  packers  claim  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Corporations,  James  R.  Garfield,  when  he  was  making  the  investi- 
gation of  the  beef  trust  for  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  induced  the  defendants  to  testify  and  produce  documents 
before  him  by  promising  that  the  Government  would  not  u.se  the 
evidence  obtained  thereby  in  any  criminal  proceedings  it  might  in- 
stitute against  them.  They  further  claim  that  Mr.  Garfield  broke 
this  promise,  and  therefore  they  ask  the  court  to  dismiss  the  cases 
for  the  alleged  reason  that  they  were  brought  in  violation  of  this 
understanding,  and  are  founded  upon  the  evidence  thus  procured 
under  a  solemn  pledge  of  immunity  froin  all  prosecution.  Mr. 
Moody  admits  that,  as  a  matter  of  law,  if  Mr.  Garfield  made  such 
an  agreement,  the  Government  must  drop  its  cases  against  the 
packers,  but  in  defense  of  Mr.  Garfield  he  explicitly  denies  that 
"any  evidence  obtained  from  the  defendants  was  delivered  to  or 
used  by  the  Department  of  Justice." 

Thus  the  matter  stands,  and  the  papers  are  directing  some  sharp 
criticisms  against  Mr.  Garfield  for  the  part  he  has  played  in  the 


investigation  and  prosecution  of  the  beef  trust.  The  Kansas  City 
Journal,  assuming  that  the  facts  alleged  by  the  packers  in  their 
recently  filed  plea  are  true,  observes: 

"When  Commissioner  Garfield  made  his  whitewashing  report 
showing  that  the  beef  trust  was  a  philanthropic  institution,  doing 
business  at  an  infinitesimal  profit  and  often  at  an  actual  loss  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  intelligent  people  over  the  country  formed  an 
opinion  as  to  that  young  man's  ability  that  was  in  inverse  ratio  to 
his  lamented  father's  greatness.  But  the  plea  set  up  by  the  pack- 
ers as  a  bar  to  Government  prosecution,  to  tlie  effect  that  at  the 
time  of  Garfield's  so-called  investigation  he  promised  them  immu- 
nity from  prosecution  by  the  Government  on  account  of  the  mat- 
ters disclosed  in  the  inquiry,  is  a  still  more  astounding  revelation. 
If  true,  it  caps  the  climax  of  official  incompetency  or  worse.  In- 
stead of  '  straining  the  machinery  of  the  law  to  the  utmost  to  bring 
the  packers  to  justice,'  as  President  Roosevelt  declared,  it  ap- 
pears that  his  young  assistant  in  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Commerce  has  smashed  the  machinery  beyond  all  hope  of  repairs." 

The  Omaha  World-Hei-ald  is  equally  severe,  and  looking  at  but 
one  side  of  the  case,  declares  that  Mr.  Garfield's  alleged  acts  are 
either  a  "betrayal  of  trust"  or  the  worst  instance  of  "inefficiency 
in  American  oflficialdom  "  that  has  come  to  its  notice.  The  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce,  of  New  York,  however,  does  not  believe  that 
Mr.  Garfield  could  be  so  careless  as  to  make  any  promise  of  im- 
munity or  be  so  perfidious  as  to  break  one  if  made,  and  so  declares 
that  the  object  of  the  packers'  plea  "  seems  to  be  to  hinder  the 
prosecution  and  to  compel  the  Government  to  begin  over  again 
without  making  use  of  the  information  collected  by  one  of  its  de- 
partments for  another  purpose."  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  contends 
that  Mr.  Garfield's  "  high  character"  ought  to  protect  him  from 
all  suspicion  of  dishonesty  or  incapacity,  and  then  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  way  the  packers  came  to  be  indicted  : 

"  A  statement  comes  from  Washington  that  the  evidence  on 
which  the  Government  relies  for  the  conviction  of  the  packers  was 
elicited  by  the  President  himself.  The  report  is  that  President 
Roosevelt  had  a  witness  for  two  days  at  the  White  House,  exam- 
ined him  in  person  and  learned  enough  to  justify  his  faith  in  the 
conviction  of  the  packers.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  done  so  many  un- 
usual tilings  that  this  statement  will  gain  a  credence  which  would 
have  been  denied  to  it  if  made  of  any  other  President.  But  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  known  to  be  very  much  in  earnest  in  pushing  these 
prosecutions,  and  if  he  obtained  statements  at  first  hand  from  a 
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witness  of  the  way  in  which  Judge  Grosscup's  order  had  been  vio- 
lated, that  would  explain  the  emphasis  with  which  he  has  insisted 
upon  the  prosecution.  He  was  even  reported  to  have  said  that  he 
wanted  to  see  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  packing-houses  in  jail  if 
there  was  any  way  of  putting  them  there.  His  personal  examina- 
tion of  a  witness  would  explain  the  indignation  which  alone  could 
prompt  such  a  remark,  either  by  a  President  or  a  private  citizen. 
Indignation  at  injustice  or  oppression  is  one  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
strongest  characteristics. 

"  The  case  has  gone  far  enough  to  prove  that  the  packers  will 
not  gain  anything  by  their  claim  of  immunity  through  Commis- 
sioner Garfield.  The  Washington  authorities  point  out  that  the 
'  evidence  '  given  to  Mr.  Garfield  on  which  that  claim  is  based  con- 
sisted of  typewritten  statements  prepared  in  the  packers'  offices 
and  sent  to  the  commissioner.  Those  statements  were  included  in 
the  Garfield  report  and  there  was  certainly  nothing  in  that  report, 
as  published,  to  show  that  the  packers  had  been  guilty  of  criminal 
conspiracy.  The  indications  are  that  the  beef  trust  will  be  one  of 
the  few  Government  prosecutions  of  persons  of  consequence  which 
is  not  to  be  allowed  to  frazzle  out." 


REBELLION    IN   THE   ISLE  OF   PINES. 

T^HE  press  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  justice  of  the  act  of 
-^  the  two  hundred  and  sixty  American  residents  of  the  Isle  of 
Pines  in  raising  the  standard  of  rebellion  and  issuing  to  the  world 
a  declaration  of  independence  from  Cuba.  The  Buffalo  News 
thinks  that  the  seceders  should  be  "shot  or  hanged,"  while  the 
Philadelphia  Telegraph  declares  that  the  United  States  should 
proceed  at  once  to  rescue  from  the  "  erratic  control  "  of  Cuba  the 
lives  and  properties  of  American  citizens  who  settled  in  the  island 
in  the  belief  "  that  their  homes  and  business  would  be  protected 
by  this  nation." 

The  reasons  for  seceding,  as  indicated  by  the  defiant  little  band 
of  revolutionists  in  their  petition  to  President  Roosevelt  for  a 
square  deal,  are  that  they  became  residents  of  the  isle  upon  the 
understanding  that  they  were  to  remain  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  they  have  never  surrendered  their  status  as  such. 
They  have  acquired  in  fee  simple  five-sixths  of  the  real  estate  of 
the  island,  upon  which  they  have  made  costly  improvements  that 
are  all  in  constant  danger  of  destruction  on  account  of  the  unset- 
tled state  of  Cuban  affairs.  Hence  they  rebelled,  thinking  that 
this  was  the  proper  step  to  take  to  bring  their  rights  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people  and  to  secure  "justice  and  equity" 
from  the  United  States  Senate,  which  soon  must  act  upon  the 
treaty  that  has  been  drawn  up  vesting  the  title  of  the  Isle  of  Pines 
permanently  in  Cuba.  The  facts  upon  which  they  base  their  de- 
mands for  protection  from  the  American  Government,  as  gathered 
from  the  columns  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  are  as  follows : 

By  the  terms  of  the  protocol  which  ended  hostiUties  in  the  Span- 
ish war  and  the  treaty  of  Paris  it  was  provided  that  Spain  relin- 
quished sovereignty  over  Cuba  and  ceded  to  the  United  States 
"  Porto  Rico  and  other  islands  now  under  Spanish  sovereignty  in 
the  West  Indies,"  and  it  is  upon  this  phrase  that  the  claim  is  made 
that  the  Isle  of  Pines  was  ceded  to  the  United  States.  Various 
interpretations  were  made  of  this  clause,  but  Judge  Magoon,  the 
law  officer  of  the  Insular  Division  of  the  War  Department,  finally 
wrote  a  decision  in  which  he  declared  that  the  determination  of  the 
status  of  the  Isle  of  Pines  did  not  rest  with  the  War  Department, 
but  was  a  political  question  to  be  determined  by  the  President  and 
Congress.  Thereafter  the  law  called  the  "  Piatt  amendment"  was 
passed  by  Congress  and  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  Cuban  constitu- 
tion, which  provided  among  other  things  that  the  title  to  the  Isle 
of  Pines  should  be  determined  by  treaty.  Negotiations  were  com- 
menced accordingly.  Cuba  agreed  to  turn  over  to  the  United 
States  the  two  naval  stations  of  Guantanamo  and  Bahia-Honda. 
The  first  of  these  has  already  been  ceded  and  there  is  no  question 
about  the  ceding  of  the  other.  In  1903  a  treaty  was  drawn  up  vest- 
ing the  title  to  the  island  in  Cuba.  The  United  States  Senate  has 
not  ratified  the  treaty,  but  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
is  definitely  committed  on  the  subject. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  Isle  of  Pines.    The  audacious  maneuver 


of  the  seceders,  says  the  New  York  Globe,  "  is  well  timed  to  influ- 
ence the  Senate  at  its  next  session,  but  is  not  calculated  to  win 
popular  support  in  this  country."  The  Buffalo  News  speaks 
equally  disapprovingly  of  the  revolt,  and  observes  that  "  the  United 
States  is  not  reduced  to  the  business  of  stealing  pennies  or  of  act- 
ing as  the  accomplice  of  petty  thieves,"  and  the  Baltimore  Ameri- 
can remarks : 

"To  foment  an  insurrection  in  that  country,  engineered  by  reck- 
less American  citizens,  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  to  approve  it.self  to 
wise  statesmanship.  If  a  handful  of  Americans  can  seize  the  Isle 
of  Pines  and  convert  it  into  an  independent  state  a  similar  tiling 
can  be  done  in  the  richest  province  of  Cuba  or  in  any  other  part  of 
America  outside  of  the  United  States,  and  the  navy  and  army 
would  soon  be  very  active,  indeed. 

"The  Cuban  Government  will  probably  arrest  the  ringleaders  of 
this  little  mutiny  and  put  them  in  jail.  ...  A  few  months'  impris- 
onment would  calm  the  ardor  of  these  empire-builders  and  divert 
their  energies  into  more  useful  channels.  If  they  don't  like  Cuba 
it  is  easy  enough  to  get  away  from  there  without  involving  the 
American  Government  in  their  prejudices." 

Others,  however,  feel  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  them.  Many 
papers  believe  with  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph  that  this  little  bit 
of  land,  no  larger  than  Rhode  Island,  off  the  southern  coast  of 
Cuba,  "  belongs  to  the  United  States,  and  for  strategical  as  well  as 
political  reasons  should  never  be  parted  with."  Hence  they  are 
trying  to  create  a  sentiment  which  will  compel  the  United  States 
Senate  to  refuse  to  ratify  the  pending  treaty.  Thus  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  remarks : 

"It  clearly  and  unavoidably  follows,  seeing  that  no  treaty  for  the 
cession  to  Cuba  of  the  Isle  of  Pines  has  been  executed,  altho  such 
a  treaty  has  long  been  pending  in  the  Senate,  where  it  has  encoun- 
tered an  apparently  insurmountable  opposition,  that  the  i.sland  is 
still  a  possession  of  the  United  States,  to  be  governed  as  other 
similar  po.ssessions  are  governed,  that  is,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  War  Department,  and  why  the  Cuban  authorities 
should  ever  have  been  permitted  to  assume  and  exercise  an  official 
power  within  its  borders  is  something  which  has  never  been  intelli- 
gibly explained.  The  present  developments  will  compel  the  taking 
of  some  kind  of  decisive  action.  As  the  American  residents  of  the 
island  constitute  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  population  and  as 
nearly  all  that  is  of  value  there  has  been  created  and  is  owned  by 
them,  the  retention  of  the  island  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  is  the  only  fair,  just,  and  logical  solution  of  the 
problem  which  the  actual  situation  exhibits." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

Ill  luck  is  still  pursuing  the  Russian  prisoners  in  Japan.  They  are  to  be  sent 
home.—  The  Chicago  News. 

The  stalwart  Dennocracy  this  year  not  only  voted  early,  but  evidently  voted 
oit^n.— The  Florida  Times-Union  (Dem.). 

So  far  the  Czar  has  been  able  to  restrain  himself  from  issuing  any  Thanks- 
giving proclamations.-  The  Toledo  Blade. 

The  Hungarians  have  announced  that  they  will  retain  tlieir  language.  Cer- 
tainly.    'Nobody  e\sev!?inis'\\..~The  Atlanta  Journal. 

Now  that  Charles  Dana  Gibson  has  gone  abroad,  President  Roosevelt  will 
rank  as  our  leading  black-and-white  artist.— y/ii?  Atlanta  Journal. 

Russia's  violent  radicals  should  remember  that  anarchistic  practises  will  un- 
dermine any  constitution,  no  matter  how  strong.— 7"//*  Chicago  News. 

Russian  students  are  daring,  but  up  to  date  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of 
them  has  faced  a  ceremony  of  initiation  into  a  college  {x-aXQxmXy.— The  Chicago 
News. 

Several  millionaires  are  said  to  be  on  the  Government  pension  rolls.  A  lot 
of  them  have  always  been  on  the  good  old  protective  tariff  roll.—  The  Florida 
Times-Union. 

The  price  of  cranberries  has  advanced  to  something  like  $11  a  barrel.  Still, 
economical  families  can  get  along  with  half  a  barrel  and  be  just  as  happy,  if  they 
Uy.-The  Toledo  Blade. 

Tammany  will  probably  reply  that  had  Mr.  Hearst  spent  a  little  more  money 
before  election  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  for  him  to  spend  so  much  after 
it.—  The  Detroit  Free  Press. 

After  recounting  the  manner  in  which  Thanksgiving  was  established  by  the 
New  England  forefathers,  the  President,  right  in  the  same  paragraph,  speaks  of 
the  custom  as  having  been  hallowed  by  "immemorial  usage."— 7V«  Chicago 
News.. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


MR.    RALPH   ADAMS    CRAM. 

He  asserts  that  the  national  art  of  Japan 
ceased  to  exist  with  the  close  of  tlie  nineteenth 
century,  but  that  a  word  from  the  Mikado  would 
resuscitate  it. 


DISAPPEARANCE   OF   THE    LAST   GREAT 
RACIAL    ART. 

"T  1  T'HY  not  form  a  .society  for  the  preservation  of  art  in  Ja- 
»  *  pan .' "  sugge.sts  a  writer  quoted  in  The  Literary  Digest 
of  September  30.  But,  according  to  Mr.  Ralph  Adams  Cram, 
the  suggestion  comes  when  there  is  no  longer  any  vital  art  in  Ja- 
pan to  preserve.  The  disappearance  of  Japanese  art  "  as  a  vital 
thing,  a  racial  attribute,"  dates  back,  he  tells  us,  no  farther  than 

the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Mr. 
Cram  is  speaking  of 
"  communal  art,  the  art 
which  is  the  heritage  of 
all  the  people,  and  is 
their  highest  mode  of 
self-expression."  This 
art,  he  reminds  us,  had 
continued  "unmitigated 
and  undefiled  "  in  Japan 
for  almost  a  century 
and  a  half  after  it  had 
become  extinct  in  Eu- 
rope and  America.  His 
reading  of  the  situation 
sounds  even  more  pes- 
simistic when  he  states 
it  in  general  terms,  and 
exclaims :  "  The  last 
great  racial  art  has  per- 
ished from  the  earth;  the  chapter  is  closed."  If  it  is  closed 
inexorably,  he  adds,  the  fact  is  "a  catastrophe  compared  with 
which  the  destruction  of  the  Alexandrian  libraries,  the  com- 
ing of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  the  suppression  of  the  English 
monasteries,  were  but  unimportant  episodes."  But  because  tlie 
Japanese  character,  of  wiiich  Japanese  art  was  "  the  intimate  and 
exact  expression,"  has  suffered  no  collapse,  Mr.  Cram  permits  a 
hope  to  remain  that  the  chapter  is  not  closed  inexorably.  "  If  art 
is  a  result,  not  a  product,  then  the  generative  conditions  are  just  as 
vital  as  they  were  under  the  Ashikaga  or  Tokugawa  Shoguns,  and 
for  once  art  may  occur  again  as  the  result  of  conscious  volition." 
Whether  conscious  volition  is  so  directed  or  not,  says  Mr.  Cram, 
rests  with  the  Mikado.  These  views  are  gathered  from  Mr. 
Cram's  new  book,  "  Impressions  of  Japanese  Architecture."  To 
quote  the  author  more  adequately  : 

"  For  thirteen  hundred  years  it  [art  in  Japan]  had  been  an  essen- 
tial part  of  a  varied  but  unbroken  civilization.  .  .  .  The  art  histo- 
ry was  identical,  the  modes  of  its  manifestation  were  various  :  now 
architecture,  now  painting,  then  literature,  sculpture,  the  drama, 
or,  again,  the  industrial  arts.  Note,  however,  that  notliing  intri;-«- 
sically  bad  was  ever  done  ;  all  was  good,  better,  or  best." 

But  within  the  memory  of  men  still  young  all  this  has  changed. 
We  read  : 

"Architecture  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  tenth-rate  German 
bunglers  and  tiieir  native  imitators,  who  copy  so  cleverly  that  their 
productions  are  almost  as  bad  as  those  of  their  teachers.  Paint- 
ing is  now  running  in  European  lines;  students  devote  themselves 
to  studies  from  the  cast,  the  nude,  and  still  life,  ultimately  learning 
to  turn  out  exceedingly  clever  imitations  in  oil  and  water  colors, 
which  would  i)e  creditable  as  exhibits  in  the  Royal  Academy  and 
the  Salon.  Sculpture  is  now  purely  imitative  and  valuable  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  forger.  The  industrial  arts  are  prostituted 
to  the  most  pitiful  ends,  and  tlie  cIoissonn(5,  lacquer,  porcelain, 
and  embroideries  that  now  flood  the  auction-rooms  of  the  West  are 
valuable  only  in  their  dexterity,  and  as  showing  how  cleanly  and 
(luickly  a  crafty  people  can  grasp  and  adapt  itself  to  the  demands 


of  artistic  savagery.  The  loveliest  landscape  God  ever  created  is 
made  horrible  by  rank  on  rank  of  ghastly  and  insolent  signs  that 
would  raise  a  howl  even  in  the  midland  counties  of  England  and 
the  bare  reaches  of  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey." 

In  his  efforts  to  achieve  a  more  optimistic  outlook  in  regard  to 
Japan  Mr.  Cram  seems  to  demolish,  by  implication,  all  hope  of 
artistic  salvation  for  some  nations  nearer  home.     He  writes  : 

"  If  we  found  the  Government  of  Japan  honeycombed  with  ve- 
nality and  graft ;  if  its  industrial  system  had  become  an  organized 
oligarchy  of  intimidation  and  spoliation  ;  if  the  trust  and  corpora- 
tion were  supreme  and  implacable,  yet  accepted  by  the  public  with 
a  grin  half  of  envious  admiration,  half  of  careless  indifference;  if 
the  sanctity  of  domestic  life  had  crumbled  away  in  corruption;  if 
unearthly  superstitions  were  doing  duty  as  religious  convictions, 
and  each  was  finding  hordes  of  dupes,  ready  for  the  bleeding;  if 
war  brought  protests  from  high  finance  and  vested  interests  be- 
cause their  pockets  were  touched  by  the  blow  in  self-defense,  while 
the  ranks  of  the  armies  could  only  be  filled  by  conscription  and  re- 
filled on  account  of  desertions— if  these  were  the  accompaniments, 
of  the  death  of  art,  then  indeed  we  might  say  with  truth,  the  chap- 
ter is  closed." 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  asserts,  the  noble  qualities  in  the 
Japanese  character  are  growing  even  nobler,  and  there  are  men  in 
Japan  who  realize  the  importance  of  restoring  the  national  art  to- 
its  place  in  the  national  civilization.     We  read  : 

"  Professor  Okakura  and  men  of  his  great  stamp  are  fighting  for 
the  conservation  of  national  ideals  in  painting.  There  is  a  visible 
revolt  against  the  shocking  architecture  that  in  the  name  of  Euro- 
peanism  has  defiled  the  land  :  in  spite  of  occasional  absurdities  of 
fashion  the  drama  and  music  are  still  comparatively  sound.  A 
word  trom  the  right  source,  the  one  supreme  source,  the  Mikado, 
would  send  the  whole  ridiculous  card-house  of  Western  art  and 
Western  manners  crumbling  into  instantaneous  collapse.  Will  the 
word  be  spoken?  I  believe  so,  for  the  Emperor  Matsuhito  has. 
shown  himself  always,  not  only  a  wise  sovereign,  but  the  ver\' 
incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  Japan." 

THE  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  PROFESSORSHIP 

IN    BERLIN. 

THE  happy  ultimate  effects  of  the  newly  established  "Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  professorship  "  in  the  University  of  Berlin,, 
says  the  New  York 
Times,  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated.  The  new 
chair,  which  has  been 
endowed  by  Mr.  James 
Speyer  with  a  gift  of 
$50,000,  is  said  to  be 
the  outcome  of  a  sug- 
gestion made  by  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  for  an  in- 
terchange of  professors 
between  German  and 
American  universities. 
The  subjects  pertaining 
to  the  new  professor- 
ship are  American  his- 
tory and  American  in- 
stitutions. At  Columbia 
University,  it  is  stated, 
the  German  Govern- 
ment will  establish  a 
chair  of  German  his- 
tory and  institutions. 
The  event  is  the   more 


MR.    J.-\MKS    .-^I'KVKK. 

By  a  Rift  of  J;o,ooo  he  endowed  the  "  Theodore 
Roosevelt  i)rofessorship"  of  American  history 
and  institutions  in  tlie  University  of  Berlin. 


significant,  as  there  is  a  tendency  to  regard  it  as  the  first  step  to- 
ward a  general  system  of  cooperative  education  between  the  large 
universities  of  Europe  and  America.  President  Butler,  of  Co- 
lumbia, characterizes  Mr.  Speyer's  gift  as  "both  striking  in    its 
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PRESIDENT  BUTLER   OF  COLUMBIA. 

ast  August  at  Wilhelmshohe  he  discussed 
with  the  Kaiser  the  plan  of  an  interchange  of 
professors  between  Germany  and  America. 


originality  and  splendid 
in  its  possibilities."  As 
the  avowed  purpose  of 
the  plan  is  to  foster  a 
mutual  international  un- 
derstanding, it  naturally 
recalls  the  different 
methods  pursued  in  the 
Cecil  Rhodes  scholar- 
ships, which  have  for 
their  aim  a  more  com- 
plete understanding 
among  the  English- 
speaking  nations.  Mr. 
Rhodes  left  a  sum  of 
money  sufficient  to  yield 
at  least  $150,000  a  year 
to  enable  a  certain 
number  of  American 
and  colonial  students 
to  take  their  degrees 
at  Oxford  University. 
Those  interested  in  the 
"  Theodore  Roosevelt 
professorship"  have  chosen  the  less  expensive,  but  presumably  no 
less  effective  plan,  of  sending  the  professors  to  the  students,  in- 
stead of  the  students  to  the  professors.  President  Butler  is  quoted 
by  the  press  as  saying : 

"What  is  really  needed  is  the  careful,  systematic,  and  scientific 
presentation  of  the  culture  of  one  people  to  the  students  of  the 
other,  in  the  language  that  the  students  most  fully  understand. 
This  is  what  Mr.  Speyer  makes  possible. 

"  American  constitutional  history  will  be  the  first  subject  treated. 
It  is  hoped  that  in  succeeding  years  the  economic  development 
and  problems  of  the  United  States,  the  educational  system,  and 
the  industrial  and  commercial  expansion  will  be  treated  by  compe- 
tent professors.  The  Theodore  Roosevelt  professor  will  not  only 
give  a  regular  course  of  university  lectures  but  he  will  also  hold  a 
seminar  for  the  benefit  of  those  students  who  desire  to  go  more  fully 
into  the  details  of  his  subject.  On  the  other 
hand,  American  students  will  be  able  to  hear 
the  most  accomplished  scholars  of  Germany 
present  in  scientific  fashion  an  exposition  and 
criticism  of  the  history  and  culture  of  the 
German  people. 

"  Mr.  Speyer's  gift  seems  to  us  both  striking 
in  its  originality  and  splendid  in  its  possibili- 
ties. We  are  not  without  hope  that  before 
long  Columbia  University  will  be  put  in  posi- 
tion to  make  similar  arrangements  with  the 
University  of  Paris  and  with  an  English  uni- 
versity, possibly  the  University  of  Loix'bu. 
A  formal  agreement,  covering  the  estabttsh- 
ment  of  the  new  chair  and  the  corresponding 
professorship  in  Columbia  University  to-be 
filled  annually  by  tiie  Prussian  Government, 
was  drawn  up  at  Wilhelmshohe  in  August 
last,  under  the  personal  supervision  and  direc" 
tion  of  the  German  Emperor,  by  Dr.  Althoff. 
Dr.  Althoff  entered  most  generously  and  en- 
thusiastically into  the  development  of  the  plan, 
and  it  owes  much  to  his  advice  and  coopera- 
tion." 


Copyright  by  Notnian  Phfito  Companv. 

PRESIDENT   ELIOT  OK   HARVARD. 

It  is  said  that  he  also  has  had  some  share  in  the 
new  plan  for  international  professorships. 


professor  and  his  pupils 
must  have  an  efficacy  to 
produce  good  feeling 
which  no  amount  of 
mere  study  of  books 
could  insure.  The 
knowledge  thus  attained 
is  intimate  and  endur- 
ing ;  it  is  engraved  on 
the  hearts  of  teachers 
and  of  taught,  and  it  re- 
mains a  corrective  influ- 
ence with  them  and 
with  those  whom  they 
in  their  turn  influence  of 
no  mean  value.  The 
sweeping  judgments  it 
is  so  easy  to  form  as  to 
an  alien  people  must 
encounter  in  the  minds 
of  the  men  who  have 
had  this  intercourse  a 
body  of  exceptions  that 
make  the  judgments 
seem  absurd  and  unjust. 
It  is  not  only  light  that 
will  be  exchanged,  but 
light  with  the  warmth 
of  human  intercourse,  and  the  prejudice,  the  conceit,  the  envy,  and 
the  uncharitableness  to  which  we  are  all  only  too  prone  will  l)e 
diminished." 

The  Evening  Post  remarks  that  "writers  and  lecturers  have  an 
obvious  advantage  over  politicians  and  journalists  in  this  work  of 
interpreting  one  country  to  another."  As  a  matter  of  fact  liie  tend- 
ency of  the  press,  it  adds,  is  too  often  to  foster  international  mis- 
understanding.    We  read  further: 

"A  'Theodore  Roosevelt  Professorship  of  American  History 
and  Institutions'  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  would  have  seemed  a 
marvel  to  Bancroft  or  Motley.  Its  founding  by  Mr.  Jame*^  .Speyer, 
at  a  time  when  the  tide  of  American  students  flowing  to  Germany 
is  somewhat  slackening,  with  the  reciprocal  appointment  of  (Ger- 
man professors  to  lecture  at  Columbia  and  Harvard,  witnesses  to 
a  great  change  of  conditions  and  a  still  greater 
change  of  sentiments.  The  step  itself  is  not 
so  important  as  what  it  signifies.  In  this 
matter  the  universities,  and  even  the  Kaiser 
and  the  President,  speak  less  for  themselves 
than  for  their  nations.  Unless  there  were 
already  a  good  understanding  and  a  fruitful 
intercourse  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany,  this  interchange  of  professors  would 
be  an  empty  and  slightly  comic  formality.  As 
it  is,  we  may  well  regard  it  as  an  outward 
sign  of  a  quiet  but  steady  raprocheinentoi  two 
peoples." 


The  New  York  Times  remarks  editorially  : 


"There  will  follow  as  day  follows  dawn  a 
like  system  first  in  other  German  and  Ameri- 
can universities,  and  then  in  those  of  France,  of  England,  and— 
who  knows?— of  Russia 

"  Apart  from  the  obvious  advantages  of  mutual  enlightenment 
which  this  plan  secures,  it  ought  to  promote  sensibly  that  good 
feeling  between  the  two  peoples  which  all  men  of  conscience  and 
education  must  desire.     There  is  in  personal  intercourse  such  as  a 


PROF.  JOHN  WIILIAM   BURGESS, 

Nominated  by  the  trustees  of  Columbia  as 
the  first  holder  of  the  new  chair  in  Berlin 
University. 


AMATEURISHNESS  OF  LOWELL. 

WHILE  the  latest  biographer  of  James 
Russell  Lowell,  Mr.  Ferris  Greenslet, 
associate  editor  of  TJic  Atlantic  Monthly, 
generously  assigns  to  Lowell  the  position  of 
the  "first  true  American  Man  of  Letters," and 
mentions  the  national  pride  that  is  taken  in 
"his  mellow  nature,  his  richly  stored  mind, 
his  fertile,  many-sided  intellect,  his  righteous 
soul,"  he  finds  it  "more  than  likely  that  his 
work  as  a  critic  of  literature  will  last  in  greater 
bulk  than  anything  else  of  his."  The  poet  and  the  satirist  in  Lowell 
thus  gives  way  to  the  critic;  but  even  here  Mr.  Greenslet  finds  his 
author  falling  short  of  real  greatness  through  a  certain  method  as 
of  the  amateur.  Lowell's  method,  he  declares,  "  was  never  that  of 
insidious  urbane  circumvallation,  which  since  Sainte-Beuve  has 
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been  increasingly  the  ideal  of  critical  procedure ;  "  but  rather  "  a 
matter  of  adventurous  sallies  and  spectacular  sword-play."  This 
method,  when  not  carried  out  at  i'.s  best,  led  its  user  into  "perver- 
sity and  paradox,"  and  also  into  such  critical  indiscretion  as  "  the 
literary  analogy,  the  parallel  passage,"  and  when  we  come  to  re 
gard.  in  addition  to  such  faults  of  method,  Lowell's  "  blind  spots 
and  prejudices,"  which  the  present  writer  admits  "were  less  rather 
than  more  numerous  than  those  of  most  men,"  there  is  to  be  de- 
tected in  Lowell's  criticism  "sometimes  a 
little  of  the  note  of  the  amateur."  Mr. 
Greenslet  continues : 

"  He  writes  habitually  more  as  a  reader,  a 
bookman,  than  as  a  professional  critic.  This 
is  one  reason  why  the  best  of  his  essays  are  so 
freshly  delightful.  Yet  it  is  also  the  reason 
why  the  body  of  his  criticism  is  stimulating 
and  suggestive  rather  than  convincing,  and 
why  some  few  of  his  strides  do  not  so  much 
edify  as  irritate.  Only  a  critic  with  something 
of  the  temper  of  the  amateur  could  have 
spoiled  what  might  have  been  an  excellent 
study  of  Carlyle  by  passages  of  personal  ridi- 
cule, or  in  the  excursus  against  classicism 
which  forms  two-thirds  of  the  paper  on  'Swin- 
burne's Tragedies,'  have  left  in  his  armor  so 
large  a  chink  for  the  entrance  of  a  classic  lance 
as  the  heavy  and  cryptic  witticism  in  which 
apiaroD  fxiv  w^up  is  '  cited  as  conclusive  by  a 
gentleman  for  whom  the  bottle  before  him 
reversed  the  wonder  of  the  stereoscope,  and 
substituted  the  Gascon  z'  for /^  in  binocular.' 
Even  in  so  good  an  essay  as  his  Rousseau  a 
suspicion  of  the  amateur  temper  can  be  dis- 
cerned. That  is  a  very  subtle  study  of  the 
sentimentalist  temperament,  yet  it  would  have 
been  better  criticism  if,  in  place  of  some  of 
the  expatiation  of  the  sentimentality  of  the  sentimentalists,  we 
had  been  given  a  little  more  dry  light  on  some  of  the  actual 
ideas  that  issued  from  it,  a  little  of  the  treatment  that  Leslie  Ste- 
phen, lor  example,  would  have  given  such  a  subject.  As  it  is,  one 
is  not  made  perfectly  sure  that  Lowell  had  read  all  of  Rousseau, 
as  in  reality  he  had." 

In  this  half-hearted  admiration,  Mr.  Greenslet,  pursuing  his 
somewhat  feansome  method  of  "reflector,"  thrusts  in  a  self-justi- 
fying reference  to  the  "  hesitancy  which  a  good  many  writers  about 
Lowell  have  shown  in  uttering  their  own  minds."  He  proceeds, 
however,  to  give  utterance,  in  a  somewhat  regretful  tone,  to  "a 
deep-rooted  conviction  that  nowhere  in  American  literature  is  there 
so  remarkable  an  instance  of  how  the  very  greatest  gifts  of  talent, 
nay,  genius  itself,  may  fail  of  their  full  fruition  through  the  slight- 
est inattention  to  the  hard  counsels  of  perfection."  Even  in  Mr. 
Greenslet's  account  of  Lowell's  positive  virtues  we  arrive  at  the 
conviction  that  they  are  viewed  by  him  as  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  the  superior  amateur.     He  says: 

"  In  his  '  Thoreau,"  Lowell  says  that  he  will  try  to  give  the  im- 
pression of  Thorcau's  works  upon  him  '  both  as  a  critic  and  as  a 
viere  reader.'  1 1  is  precisely  as  a  mere  reader  that  he  is  at  his 
very  best.  His  criticism  is  always  most  convincing  when  most 
genial.  No  man  was  ever  more  successful  in  the  resurrection  of 
personality,  in  getting  at  the  active  principle  of  his  author's  mind, 
in  unearthing  the  seeds  of  his  thought.  He  penetrated  to  tliese 
things  not  with  the  disciplined  acumen  ot  the  talented  critic,  but 
with  the  sympathetic  insight  of  genius,  and  it  was  witii  the  kin- 
dred endowment  of  genius  that  he  could  express  these  discoveries, 
not  in  i)aragraphs  but  in  epigrams.  It  may  well  be  that  no  critical 
organon  could  be  deduced  from  his  work,  that  few  authors  are 
permanently  '  placed  '  by  it,  but  no  good  criticism  in  English  is 
richer  in  '  good  things,'  or  more  lively  with  the  voice-quality  of 
dead  writers.  Take  his  '  Walton,'  his  '  Dryden,'  his  '  Dante  '—the 
two  former  are  unsurpassed,  perhaps  unsurpassable,  and  the  last, 
the  most  direct  and  solid  of  his  essays,  without  a  joke  until  the  one 
Ir.mdrcd  and  tenth  page,  is  still  unapproached  for  the  felicity  of  its 
dealings  with  Dante  as  the  poet  of  '  the   magical  word   too  few.' 


Or  take  him  on  Wordsworth,  whose  exaltations  and  tediousnesses 
stimulated  both  Lowell's  deep  imaginative  sympathy  and  his  quiz- 
zicalness  to  coordinate  activity,  and  we  tind  an  essay  that  is  in  the 
way  to  become  classic." 

The  place,  then,  which  the  prophetic  vision  ot"  the  present  writer 
sees  for  Lowell  is  quite  consistently  one  which  fits  into  the  cate- 
gory which  he  has  established.     Thus  : 

"  There  is  not  a  college  in  America  in  whose  literary  courses 
Lowell's  is  not  a  name  to  conjure  with.  It  is 
in  his  freshness,  his  vigor,  his  unconvention- 
ality,  that  he  is  of  most  service  to  the  acade- 
mic person  who  can  very  well  cultivate  the 
more  formal  virtues  by  himself.  Perhaps  in 
the  long  run  the  chief  effect  of  his  criticism 
will  be  not  so  much  to  edify  and  entertain  the 
lay  reader  as  to  vivify  the  academic  reader, 
and  to  establish  a  rapport  between  these  two. 
Who  knows,  indeed,  but  that  in  the  wise  econ- 
omy of  nature  the  establishing  of  rapports  is 
the  eternal  business  of  men  of  Lowell's  stamp, 
seemingly  so  wasteful  of  their  powers?  We 
have  seen  how  he  was  praised  in  England  for 
bringing  the  literary  set  into  touch  with  the 
official,  and  it  was  precisely  in  this  makmg  of 
the  lion  to  lie  down  with  the  reluctant  lamb 
that  Lowell  unconsciously  was  always  busy. 
Who  else  has  performed  so  many  and  such 
happy  marriages  of  wit  and  wisdom,  of  culture 
and  conscience,  of  politics  and  poetry,  of  lit- 
erature and  life?" 


WK.    KERRIS   GREENSLET. 

The  latest  biographer  of  James  Russell 
Lowell.  He  finds  in  Lowell's  criticism  "some- 
times a  little  of  the  note  of  the  amateur." 


SINGERS   AND   THEIR    BRAINS. 

THE  opinion  of  the  average  critic,  says 
Ffrangcon-Davies,  the  Welsh  singer,  in 
a  book  called  "  The  Singing  of  the  Future,"  is 
that  singers  as  a  class  are  not  overburdened  with  brains.  The 
writer,  in  reply  to  this,  gives  it  as  his  own  opinion  that  singers 
have  as  much  brains  as  other  people,  only  they  do  not  use  them. 
His  book  contains  an  insistence  on  the  paramount  need  of  intelli- 
gence in  the  singer  and  a  will  to  rise  above  the  limitations  and  the 
vanities  that  an  indulgent  and  uncritical  public  have  fostered. 
The  ambition  of  every  singer  ought  to  be,  he  thinks,  a  full-rounded 
development,  mentally  as  well  as  vocally,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
run  the  whole  gamut  of  emotional  expression  and  not  be  content 
with  a  limited  metier  \  and  he  should  not  content  himself  with  the 
beguilement  of  an  audience  with  lovely  and  sensuous  tone  when 
that  power  happens  to  be  within  his  natural  gifts ;  nor  overawe 
with  physical  prowess  to  the  detriment  of  linguistic  purity.  Such 
faults,  observable  in  many  modern  singers,  would  not  exist  if  sing- 
ers, emulative  of  such  men  as  Sims  Reeves  and  Jean  de  Reszke, 
to  name  two  notable  exceptions,  used  their  brains  to  effect  a  well- 
rounded  and  cultured  development.  Upon  the  first  point  of  his 
reprobation  he  says : 

"  Singers  classify  themselves  according  to  supposed  limitations  ; 
each  finds  his  uictier  and  lives  up  to,  and  on  it.  Any  singer  of 
ordinary  physique  and  mind  should  be  able  to  delineate  clearly 
any  character.  '  Such  and  such  a  role  does  not  suit  me,'  is  a  state- 
ment which  one  often  hears;  it  is  marked  by  indolence  and  apa- 
thy, for  any  role  within  a  singer's  vocal  range  should  'suit 'an 
artist.  To  some  of  us,  at  all  events,  it  is  clear  that  varied  and 
even  universal  expression  is  the  only  kind  of  work  to  which  any 
person  of  common  sense  would  care  to  devote  his  life.  '  Belcmito  ' 
(of  which  we  read  so  much)  meant,  and  means,  versatility  of  tone ; 
if  a  man  wished  to  be  called  an  artist,  his  voice  must  become  the 
instrument  of  intelligent  imagination." 

To  those  who  say  that  the  three  requisites  of  the  singer  are  : 
I — \'oice  ;  2 — Voice;  3 — Voice,  he  retorts:  "As  well  tell  a  painter 
that  his  chief  matters  are:  1— Paint;  2 — Paint;  3 — Paint."  He 
says : 

"  Certain  gifted  types  of  singers  are  liable  to  sacrifice  everything 
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to  artificial  and  sensuous  enjoyment  ('  artistic  ').  They  wiio  enjoy 
the  possession  of  '  charm  '  and  of  an  '  engaging  personality'  seldom 
fail  to  abandon  the  higher  self  to  these  dangerous  possessions. 
By  '  the  higher  self  '  of  an  operatic  artist  is  meant  the  mind  as  a 
whole,  which  is  capable  of  dealing  characteristically  (in  an  objec- 
tive sense)  with  varied  subjects.  '  Charm  '  and  '  personality  '  are 
really  reacting  forces,  and  they  avenge  themselves  on  art,  artists, 
and  the  public." 

While  on  the  subject  of  operatic  singing,  he  has  a  word  to  say 
upon  that  species  of  vanity  which  makes  appeal  to  the  ignorant 
side  of  humanity.     Thus: 

"  A  great  singer  should  not  depend  for  effect  upon  awaking  that 
barbaric  sense  of  amazement  which  belongs  to  primeval  man. 
Formful  words  and  characteristic  atmosphere  are  the  essentials  of 
drama.  Even  gods,  in  human  guise,  when  condescending  to  walk 
the  stage,  should  give  us  human  language  and  not  inhuman  jargon. 
Brawny  muscular  development,  and  opulence  of  stentorian  tone, 
appeal  not  to  anyone  who  has  listened  to  the  large  tones  of  nature, 
in  which  largeness  are  depth,  truth,  reasonableness,  justness.  No 
one  need  be  hostile  to  large  ionts per  se  ;  a  man  may  sing  with  a 
noble,  godlike  voice,  and  be  an  artist.  But  there  must  be  no  sen- 
sationalism. The  very  moment  vocal  quality  is  vitiated,  and  lin- 
guistic purity,  musical  meaning,  and  poetic  interpretation  are 
marred,  that  moment  the  raisoii  d'etre  of  the  human  voice  is  ig- 
nored. If  any  man  wants  a  standard  whereby  he  may  judge  how 
large  a  tone  may  be,  let  him  take  the  words  of  the  text  as  his 
guide.  If  he  can  not  pronounce  the  words  as  he  would  pronounce 
them  were  he  a  cultivated  actor,  his  tone  is  too  big." 

The  two  chief  recommendations  which  Mr.  Davies  makes  as  the 
ideal  of  the  singer  is  to  strive  for  mastery  over  all  types  of  human 
expression,  with  verisimilitude  as  the  guiding  principle.  This  im- 
plies that  voice  culture  can  not  be  regarded  as  something  apart 
from  general  culture  ;  and  the  singer  who  would  satisfy  the  highest 
demands  of  his  profession  should  not  confine  his  study  within  the 
bounds  of  the  art  to  which  he  is  primarily  devoted.  "  Before  a 
man  can  acquire  style — -which  is  the  man  and 
not  the  brute — he  must  read  great  books,  and 
move  among  men  and  women  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  think." 


THE   HYPNOTISM   OF  ART. 

THE  reason  why  an  artist  produces  his 
special  work,  urges  Mr.  Sydney  Olivier 
in  The  Contettiporary  Review,  is  "just  that 
special  exaltation  and  ecstasy  which  come  to 
him  in  excess  of  the  normal,  under  the  stimu- 
lus of  his  special  subject-matter."  It  is  just 
that  excess  by  which  "his  perception  and 
power  of  coordination  are  forced  below  the 
livel  of  normal  consciousness,"  we  are  told, 
"that  causes  him  to  go  outside  the  normal 
habit  of  self-expression."  In  other  words, 
"his  formulating  and  generalizing  faculty  is 
naked  to  new  reality,  just  as  the  faculties  of  a 
hypnotized  medium  are  naked  to  the  influence 
of  records  inaccessible  to  them  in  normal 
conditions."  Assuming  a  certain  average  of 
esthetic  sensibility,  the  artist,  according  to 
Mr.  Olivier,  is  "one  who  is  tyrannously  con- 
vinced that  there  is  more  to  be  seen  and  felt  in  sensible  things 
than  this  average  allowance."  Thus  the  artist  "puts  into  form 
what  gives  him  feeling,  not  in  order  to  reproduce  or  record  the 
form,  but  in  order  to  reproduce  or  record  the  feeling."  In  so 
far  as  the  artist  is  successful,  therefore,  the  work  of  art  carries 
with  it  a  power  to  extend  and  intensify  our  conscious  perceptions. 
In  this  result  Mr.  Olivier  sees  a  kinship  to  the  results  of  hypno- 
tism and  allied  psychic  phenomena.     He  observes : 

"Speaking  .  .  .  of  the  artist  in  the  particular  case  of  the  painter, 
I  suggest  that  the  impression  of  a  really  masterly  picture,  if  one  is 


MR.    FFRANGCON-DAVIES. 

A  Welsh  singer  who  protests  against  the 
tendency  to  accept  voice  culture  as  adequate 
apart  from  general  culture. 


attuned  to  receive  it,  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  the  impression 
of  falling  in  love  at  first  sight.  .  .  .  The  impression  is  not  detailed, 
nor  the  result  of  analytical  observation;  it  is  ma.ssive,  and  seems 
to  arise  quite  irrationally  out  of  subconscious  perturbations.  This- 
experience  is  perhaps  even  more  familiar  in  music.  I  used  to  be 
disposed  to  attribute  it  to  deficiency  of  trained  observation  and 
connoisseurship;  to  seeing  and  hearing  details  and  being  emotion- 
ally affected  by  them  without  consciously  identifying  and  appre- 
hending them.  But  I  do  not  now  think  that  is  the  full  explanation. 
William  Morris,  at  any  rate,  was  not  a  man  to  whom  any  such  de- 
ficiency could  be  imputed.  Morris  would  say,  I  remember,  when 
discussing  old  manuscripts  at  Kelmscott  House,'!  always  know 
when  a  thing  is  really  good,  by  its  making  me  feel  warm  across 
here,'  and  would  rub  with  both  hands  that  part  of  his  waistcoat 
that  covered  the  seat  of  his  diaphragm.  In  such  a  case,  clearly, 
we  recognize  a  condition  of  feeling  in  the  artist,  that  particular 
exaltation  or  ecstasy  that  impels  him  to  art-production,  reproduced 
in  another  person  (no  doubt  in  different  intensity)  without  con- 
scious, rational,  analytical  identification  of  the  details  that  repro- 
duce it 

"One  is  apt  to  think  familiar  things  very  simple  :  I  may  conse- 
quently appear  to  be  importing  gratuitous  mystifications  into  a 
matter  straightforward  enough  ;  but  the  fact  is  that  the  influence 
of  externals  upon  deep-seated  consciousness  and  emotion  is  alto- 
gether a  mystery,  and  that  all  art  is  an  attempt  to  imitate  and  prac- 
tise that  mystery  and  to  reproduce  its  effects.  The  effect  of  mas- 
terly portraiture,  whether  of  human  or  other  nature,  is  to  set  up  a 
sense  of  direct  understanding  or  rapport  between  the  spectator 
and  the  subject,  a  stimulating  and  illuminating  and  creative  frame 
of  consciousness,  sometimes  bringing  a  warm  feeling  of  affection 
and  reverence.  The  manner  in  which  some  works  of  art  bring 
liberation  from  the  complexities  of  the  normal  working  conscious- 
ness, and  with  that  liberation  extension  and  intensification  of  per- 
ception and  intelligent  understanding,  almost  seems  at  times  a  di- 
rect affection  of  personality  by  personality.  The  primitive  fetish - 
istic  fancy  of  the  savage  suggests  itself,  that  all  works  of  art  are 
talismans,  and  especially  portraits.  If  a  piece  of  paper  with  hand- 
writing, or  an  old  glove,  will  enable,  or  at  any  rate  assist,  a  clair- 
voyant medium  to  visualize  a  person  or  scene 
it  has  belonged  to ;  if  a  posted  letter  can,  as 
does  certainly  occur  to  some  subjects,  an- 
nounce itself,  in  advance  of  its  receipt,  by  im- 
pressions on  the  consciousness  of  its  ad- 
dressee ;  if  certain  places  produce  persistently 
(as  they  do)  particular  hallucinations  on  casual 
visitors ;  why  should  not  a  canvas  or  other 
material  object  on  which  its  producer  has*  ex- 
pended intent  creative  effort  be  capable  of 
producing  in  those  who  approach  it  subcon- 
scious perturbations  disposing  them  to  appro- 
priate hallucinal  visualizations  of  its  subject? 
There  is  a  mystery  anyhow  ;  it  is  not  got  over 
by  talking  about '  association  ' ;  some  people 
do  see  and  feel  the  picture  and  some  do  not : 
some  more  of  it  and  some  less.  And  unques- 
tionably it  is  the  feeling  in  the  artist  that  de- 
termines what  we  call  generally  the  style  of 
the  work,  which  is  not  the  portrayal  of  things 
visible,  but  the  symbol  of  the  mood  in  which 
they  are  seen.  We  must  class  the  character- 
istic action  of  a  successful  work  of  art  as  hyp- 
notic :  its  sensory  effect  being  to  inhibit  by 
concentration  the  vagrant  working  conscious- 
ness. In  so  far  as  a  work  of  art  is  imperfect 
it  fails  of  this  effect ;  its  unbalanced  color,  the 
assertiveness  of  its  details,  to  .say  nothing  of 
incapable  execution,  distract  and  worry  the 
sense  and  keep  the  rational  consciousness  awake,  so  that  there  is  no 
escape  into  the  domain  of  hallucination.  This  is  true  of  every 
branch  of  art  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term.  If  the  hypnotization 
is  effected,  it  is  as  easy  to  produce  conviction  of  beauty  as  it  is  to 
save  a  sinner  by  beating  a  drum." 

To  music  in  particular  Mr.  Olivier  attributes  the  faculty  of  es- 
tablishing sympathetic  relations  between  human  minds.     "  Music," 
he  writes,  "has  preeminently  the  reputation  of  being  the  food  o 
love  and  the  handmaid,  or,  I  might  say,  the  nurse,  of  religion,  just 
because  of  the  exceptional  efficiency  of  its  direct  induction  in  hyp 
notizing  the  every -day  consciousness." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


EFFECT   OF   CLIMATE   ON    HEALTH. 

1"*  1 1  AT  tliere  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  study  the  effect  of 
climate  on  the  organism,  in  health  and  disease,  is  asserted 
editorially  in  American  Medicine  (Philadelphia).  In  other  words, 
medical  climatology  is  becoming  a  science,  and  therapeutic  gen- 
eralizations are  being  made  from  the  enormous  mass  of  facts 
whose  collection  has  been  the  chief  task  of  the  climatologist 
hitherto.  The  importarvce  of  the  matter  is  quite  evident.  Says 
the  writer: 

"Climates  modify  every  living  organism,  and  the  modifications 
if  better  suited  are  selected  so  that  a  migr?.'.:^u  is  sooner  or  later 
followed  by  change  of  type.  It  is  evident  then  that  each  climate 
is  suitable  for  those  organisms  which  are  adjusted  to  it,  but  harm- 
ful or  fatal  to  all  others.  For  these  reasons  we  find  that  when  man 
has  occupied  any  locality  for  a  long  time  the  surviving  type  is 
markedly  different  from  the  type  in  neighboring  lands.  In  each 
place  the  unsuited  have  been  killed  off.  Meteorologic  conditions 
are.  therefore,  most  powerful  agents  for  the  destruction  of  men 
who  have  wandered  too  far  from  the  places  to  whicii  they  are  ad- 
justed. Eskimos  die  of  pneumonia  in  the  temperate  zone,  and  ne- 
groes perish  in  time  if  they  go  too  far  north.  The  United  States 
has  been  peopled  by  many  types  of  men,  all  of  whom  are  now  out 
of  their  natural  habitat,  and  as  the  conditions  are  more  or  less 
harmful  to  all  of  them,  we  find  that  some  of  these  types  are  suffer 
ing  a  dreadful  degeneration  and  mortality,  whicli  l>ids  fair  to  elim- 
inate them  completely. 

"  The  present  problem  in  climatology  is  to  find  out  what  the  fatal 
factors  really  are — a  work  demanding  the  joint  labors  of  climatolo- 
gists,  anthropologists,  and  pathologists,  for  no  man  is  learned  in 
all  three  of  these  sciences.  It  is  an  enormous  task,  to  be  sure,  but 
until  it  is  completed  it  is  evidently  useless  to  suggest  means  of  pre- 
venting the  destruction  of  life  now  in  progress.  Until  we  find  out 
the  reason  for  each  of  man's  characteristics  in  one  locality,  such 
as  tallness,  or  color,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  why  that  characteristic 
is  harmful  somewhere  else.  Since  every  American,  except  the  In- 
dian, is  far  from  his  natural  home,  it  is  evident  why  we  should 
have  an  almost  universal  tendency  to  search  out  a  more  suitable 
climate  than  the  one  in  which  we  were  born.  Europeans  do  not 
have  this  hal)it.  and  conse- 
quently nowhere  else,  except  in 
America,  is  a  mere 'change  of 
cliinate'  looked  upon  as  a  pan- 
acea for  almost  every  known  ill. 
With  us  a  change  to  any  other 
place  is  likely  to  take  us  from 
the  conditions  which  have 
harmed  us,  and  this  is  possibly 
the  benefit.  No  wonder  then 
that  the  nearest  to  scientific  ac- 
curacy of  much  of  our  advice  is 
the  mere  statement  'you  need  a 
change  of  climate.'  " 

The  writer  goes  on  to  discuss 
the  effects  of  different  kinds  of 
climate.  A  relaxing,  equable 
climate,    wliich     has    generally 

been  considered  unsuitable  for  the  sick,  has  been  found  to  be  of  great 
benefit  in  certain  diseases,  such  as  affections  of  the  heart  and  kid- 
neys, in  which  it  acts  as  a  sedative.  The  tendency  to  send  every 
one  to  dry,  bracing,  stimulating  climates  is  not  justified.  Persons 
who  are  used  to  damp,  foggy  weather,  soon  break  down  in  a  high, 
dry  region.  Sunshine  is  al.so  too  stimulating  for  many  persons. 
We  read  : 

"  There  is  now  some  evidence  that  neurasthenics  have  been  vastly 
benefited  or  even  cured  by  a  removal  to  northern  places  where  the 
cloudy  days  are  numerous  and  the  sunshine  is  at  a  minimum  of 
intensity  at  all  times.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  therapeutic  impor- 
tance, should  it  be  confirmed.  Blonds  never  have  flourished  in 
great  numbers  except  in  the  cloudy  and  gloomy  northern  jiart  of 
Europe,  and' we  can  not   expect    lluiii  to  reverse   natural   l.nvs   in 


America.  If  it  is  true  that  they  become  abnormally  nervous  to  a 
greater  degree  and  in  greater  numbers  than  the  pigmented  types, 
then  removal  of  such  patients  to  a  place  resembling  their  native 
climate  is  quite  rational.  Our  rainy,  cloudy  northern  places  may 
possess  unsuspected  therapeutic  uses.  Sanatoriums  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  United  States  have  been  quite  successful  in 
treating  the  nervous,  and  no  one  seems  to  know  why.  It  deserves 
investigation." 

The  writer  also  pays  special  attention  to  the  proper  climate  for 
tuberculosis,  noticing  the  proposition  to  send  patients  to  the  Arc- 
tic regions,  which  has  been  recently  quoted  in  these  columns.  He 
also  notes  that  while  tropic  plateaus  have  been  much  used  as 
health  resorts,  the  general  opinion  now  is  that  instead  of  sending 
sick  soldiers  or  workmen  to  the  mountains  in  tropical  colonies, 
they  should  rather  be  shipped  to  the  nearest  place  in  a  temperate 
zone.  In  conclusion  he  has  a  word  to  say  on  Prof.  Edwin  Dex- 
ters  interesting  book  on  climate  and  conduct,  which  we  have  also 
recently  noticed  here.  Of  this  kind  of  investigation  he  says  in 
conclusion  : 

"  Perhaps  we  may  yet  know  why  our  slow  phlegmatic  immigrant 
from  Scandinavia  should  so  soon  become  a  bundle  of  nerves,  and 
why  certain  parts  of  our  country  should  have  such  hysteric  out- 
breaks upon  small  provocation.  Kindred  investigations  should  be 
continued,  for  they  are  bound  to  result  in  the  discovery  of  facts 
which  explain  much  nervous  pathology  and  offer  rational  methods 
of  cure  by  changes  to  appropriate  climates.  We  are  quite  sure 
that  much  harm  is  now  done  by  haphazard  changes  to  unsuitable 
places." 
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OUR    PEANUT   CROP. 

1\  /TOST  readers  will  be  surprised  to  know  that  300.000.000 
-'■'•*-  pounds  of  peanuts  are  grown  annually  in  the  United  States. 
350.000  acres  of  land  being  devoted  to  the  crop  and  170.000  per- 
sons employed  in  producing  it.  Its  yearly  value  is  about  Sii.- 
000,000.  Fifty  years  ago  the  nut  was  grown  mainly  in  a  few  gar- 
dens in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  but  it  is  now  cultivated  in  all 
the  Southern  States,  and  in  California,  Oklahoma,  and  Missouri, 
besides  many  of  the  Northern  and  Western  States.     These  facts 

are  from  an  article  in  The 
American  A'lii  Journal  (Pe- 
tersburg. \'a..  October),  from 
which  we  quote  also  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs : 

"  The  peanut  (Arachis  hypo- 
gaea),  a  native  of  Brazil,  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  feeding 
stuffs  grown.  It  is  good  for 
man  and  beast  as  a  food,  and 
is  good  for  the  soil  as  an  im- 
prover. For  man  it  furnishes 
protein  and  ash  materials  in 
considerable  quantities,  and  for 
farm  animals  it  is  an  extremely 
valuable  balancing  food  to  go 
with  corn  and  other  carbona- 
ceous feeds  during  the  growing 
.season,  and  as  a  soil  improver  it  falls  in  the  same  line  as  all  legu- 
minous crops.  The  organisms  that  live  in  the  root  tubercles  gather 
nitrogen  from  the  air  and  furnish  it,  without  cost,  to  the  plant. 
For  this  reason  it  is  a  profitable  crop  to  the  farmer.  The  peanut 
is  profitable  as  a  market  crop  as  well  as  a  feeding  crop,  because  it 

furnishes  a  product  that  is  constantly  in  demand 

"Apart  from  the  high  commercial  value  of  peanuts  there  are 
domestic  uses  of  this  crop  that  give  it  a  great  value,  merely  for 
home  consumption.  Every  part  of  the  plant  is  useful  in  some 
way,  either  for  feeding  and  fattening  domestic  stock,  or  for  adding 
fertility  to  the  soil.  As  a  feed  and  fattener  of  stock  and  poultry, 
peanuts  are  worth  more,  acre  for  acre,  than  field  peas  or  corn. 
They  not  only  yield  more  food  and  more  fattening  material  to  the 
slock,  but  the  benefit  to  the  soil  arising  from  the  decay  of  the 
vines  and  roots  is  greater.  Wherever  turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  or 
hens  are  raised  and  fattened  for  the  market,  or  wherever  pork. 
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lard,  and  bacon  are  prominent  staples  in  the  farm  routine,  peanuts 
should  be  grown  for  consumption  upon  the  land.  In  this  way  all 
the  labor  and  cost  of  harvesting  and  selling  the  crop  is  obviated, 
and  the  farmer  gets  more  per  pound  for  the  nuts  thus  converted 
into  meat  tlian  he  could  get  for  them  after  the  most  careful  har- 
vesting; besides,  tiie  benefit  to  the  soil  is  incalculable.  Peanut 
hay,  where  tlie  crop  is  properly  harvested,  is  a  valuable  feed  for 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.  It  is  a  nutritious  and  safe  feed  for  all 
animals,  and  all  stock  is  fond  of  it.  It  is  excellent  for  milch  cows. 
The  yield  of  hay  per  acre  is  about  equal  to  tiiat  of  otiier  hay  and 
fodder  crops." 


Superheated  steam  at  a  pressure  of  about  forty  pounds  per  square 
inch  is  introduced  into  these  cylinders,  and  heats  them  to  a  temper- 
ature considerably  above  212'  F.  The  milk  is  fed  continuously 
into  the  space  between  the  upper  halves  of  the  faces  of  the  two 


MILK    IN    SOLID    FORM. 

OCiKNTISTS  and  chemists  interested  in  the  problem  of  the 
»--'  preservation  of  milk  and  removing  from  it  the  danger  of  prop- 
agating disease,  have  been  for  years  trying  to  devise  a  method 
whereby  milk  might  be  prepared  in  solid  form  and  still  retain  those 
properties  which  make  it  of  value  while  a  liquid.  Says  the  writer  of 
an  illustrated  article  on  the  .subject  in  The  Scientific  Anicricaii 
Supplement  (New  York) : 

"Condensed  milk,  the  first  step  in  this  direction,  while  possess- 
ing many  advantages,  still  has  certain  drawbacks  which  prevent  its 
u.se  for  many  purposes.  The  next  step  was,  naturally,  the  com- 
plete conversion  of  milk  into  a  solid  or  powdered  form.  The  un- 
derlying principle  in  making  both  condensed  and  dry  milk  is  ex- 
tremely simple,  and  consists  merely  in  evaporating  a  portion  or  all 
of  the  water  contained  therein.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  manner 
in  which  this  is  done,  for  tlie  dry  milk  to  be  of  practical  utility 
must  be  perfectly  soluble  and  must,  in  effect,  regain  its  original 
condition  when  dissolved  in  water. 

"Strictly  speaking,  milk  in  dry  form  is  not  an  entirely  new  prod- 
uct, for  several  brands  of  it  have  been  on  the  market  for  a  number 
of  years.  Most  of  these,  however,  pos.sess  tlie  disadvantage  of 
incomplete  solubility,  and  are  liable  to  leave  numbers  of  small  clots 
or  lumps  in  the  dissolved  milk,  and  this  frequently  emits  an  un- 
pleasant odor  of  cheese  upon  standing  undisturbed  for  a  short  pe- 
riod. These  forms  of  dry  milk  are  manufactured  by  the  .so-called 
slow-evaporation  or  low-temperature  process,  for  many  scientists 
have  maintained  that  ri^pid  evaporation  at  high  temperature  would 
precipitate  the  albumin,  and  consequently  make  the  product  insol- 
uble to  a  degree.  That  the  reverse  is  true,  appears  to  have  been 
proven  by  Dr.  John  A.  Just,  of  Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  who  has  been 
granted  patents  covering  both  his  process  for  making  dry  milk  and 
the  product  of  the  same,  and  this  process  is  almost  a  complete  con- 
tradiction of  other  methods  now  in  use.     The  manutacturers  of  drv 
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CourtesT  of  **  The  Scientitic  American  Supplement." 

A  HEAP  OF  DRV  MILK. 

milk,  according  to  the  Just  method,  as  well  as  many  others  who 
have  used  it,  claim  really  exceptional  qualities  for  the  product. 
These  are  perfect  solubility,  permitting  the  reconstitution  of  natu- 
ral milk  with  all  its  organoleptic  properties,  the  complete  retention 
of  all  the  nutritive  principles  and  the  assim liability  of  fresh  milk. 
and  perfect  preservability  and  absolute  sterility. 

"The  apparatus  designed  by  I^r.  Just  is  of  extreme  simplicity. 
It  consists  essentially  of  two  hollow,  polished  metal  cylinders 
placed  side  by  side  and  slightly  .separated  from  each  other.  They 
are  mounted  in  a  strong  iron  framework,  and  revolve  in  opposite 
directions  at  a  rate  of  approximately  six  revolutions  per  minute. 


(■(■iirWsy  ot  "  The  Scientific  Ameriran  Suppletnent." 

THE  JUST   MII.K-DKVING   MACUINK. 

cylinders,  and  the  evaporation  begins  as  soon  as  the  liquid  comes 
into  contact  with  the  heated  metal  surface.  The  milk  passes  grad- 
ually between  the  cylinders,  and  is  carried  in  a  thin,  uniform  layer 
upon  each  until  it  reaches  a  knife-blade  held  in  contact  with  the 
surface,  wliich  removes  the  solid,  moist  milk  residue  in  continuous 
sheets.  These  sheets  dry  upon  cooling,  and  are  easily  crumbled 
into  a  flaky  white  powder." 


IS    DISEASE    BENEVOLENT? 

THAT  many  of  the  most  prominent  symptoms  of  disease  are 
not  malignant  manifestations,  but  rather  nature's  efforts  to 
apply  a  remedy,  has  often  been  noted.  Pain  itself  is  but  nature's 
danger  signal ;  inflammation  is  but  the  outward  manifestation  of 
the  struggle  between  the  leucocytes  or  white-blood  corpuscles,  and 
injurious  foreign  bodies  of  one  sort  or  another.  This  view  is  ex- 
tended by  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  in  an  address  before  the  Philo- 
sophical Society  in  Edinburgh,  setting  forth  what  is  termed  in  the 
daily  press  asa"new  theory  of  disease  "  and  a"  startling  paradox." 
Sir  Frederick's  address  is  thus  summarized  in  a  special  cable  de- 
spatch to  1  he  Sun  (New  York,  November  5): 

"  People  have  considered  every  symptom  of  disease  noxious,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  stamped  out  with  relentless  determination,  but 
according  to  Sir  Frederick  the  motive  of  disease  is  benevolent  and 
protective.  If  il  were  not  for  disease,  he  said,  the  human  race 
would  soon  be  extinct. 

"  The  lecturer  took  examples  such  as  a  wound  and  the  superve- 
ning inliammation.  which  is  a  process  of  cure  to  be  imitated  rather 
than  hindered.  Peritonitis,  he  said,  was  an  operating  surgeon's 
best  friend ;  without  it  every  example  of  appendicitis  would  be  fa- 
tal. The  phenomena  of  a  cough  and  cold  were  in  the  main  mani- 
festations of  a  cure.  Without  them  a  common  cold  might  become 
fatal.     The  catarrh  and  persistent  sneezing  were  practical  means 
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ol  tiiilodging  bacteria  from  the  nasal  passage  and  the  cougli  of  re- 
moving the  bacteria  from  the  windpipe.  Again,  the  wiiole  of  the 
manifestations  of  tuberculosis  were  expre.ssions  of  unflagging 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  body  to  oppose  the  progress  of  invading 
bacterium. 

"  But  Sir  Frederick  said  lie  had  no  answer  to  the  assertion  that 
the  macliinations  of  cancer  contained  nothing  good.  What  consti- 
tuted malignant  disease  no  man  knew,  and  tliere  was  little  profit  in 
being  dogmatic  about  the  unknown. 

"  Sir  Frederick  then  put  forward  this  interesting  theory  :  Cancer 
is  apparently  reproduced  under  inopportune  circumstances.  The 
type  of  exuberant  growth  which  is  the  normal  one  is  opportune 
•when  the  structures  of  the  body  are  being  formed.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  knowledge  no  one  could  tell  the  purpose  of  this  out  of 
place  activity.  If  he  were  compelled  to  add  to  the  list  of  pure 
surmises  possible  lines  on  which  a  remedy  for  cancer  might  be  ex- 
pected, he  would  point  out  that  during  the  period  of  the  develop- 
ment of  childhood  certain  glands  were  in  an  active  state  which  ap- 
peared in  some  way  to  control,  limit,  and  modify  the  process  of 
production,  which  might  otherwise  run  riot.  It  was  noteworthy 
that  one  such  gland,  die  thymus,  wasted  and  vanished  after  a  pe- 
riod of  the  greatest  bodily  activity  was  over,  and  it  was  impossible 
not  to  wonder  whether  the  introduction  of  an  active  principle,  such 
as  a  gland,  in  a  case  of  cancer  would  excite  the  influence  late  in 
life  which  it  seemed  to  be  intended  that  it  should  excite  when  the 
growth  was  alert  in  the  young.  A  thymus  extract  had  been  large- 
ly tried  in  medicine,  but  it  did  not  appear  that  any  active  principle 
had  been  isolated  from  the  gland  and  used." 

A  writer  in  The  W'csiinhisicr  Gazette  (Lox\Aox\),  Tiii^x  reading 
Sir  Frederick's  address,  makes  it  the  subject  of  these  lines : 

Whoe'er  tliinks  well  to  cure  a  cold, 

Or  coiisjh,  himself  deceives. 
No  lozenge,  linctuij.  shimld  be  sold— 

Teste  Sir  Frederick  Treves. 

Neuralgic  twinge  should  make  you  glad; 

Sing  praises  if  you  sneeze  ; 
Mere  microbe  slaughter  is  not  sad  ; 

Their  deaths  are  not  disease. 

The  gaping  wound  sliould  cheer  the  soul, 

Bring  joy  each  broken  bone  ; 
The  healed  are  sick  -the  ill  are  whole, 

Alive  the  dead  alone. 


RACIAL   SUPERIORITY   AND    INFERIORITY. 

'  I  "HAT  there  is  no  .such  thing,  speaking  broadly,  as  an  "  infe- 
■*■  rior  race,"  that  is,  a  race  that  is  and  must  always  remain 
inferior  by  rea.son  of  natural  limitations,  is  the  contention  of  Prof. 
N.  Colajanni,  who  holds  the  chair  of  statistics  in  the  University  of 
Naples.  In  a  recently  published  volume  entitled  "  Latins  and  An- 
glo-Saxons; Superior  and  Inferior  Races,"  he  sets  out  to  destroy 
what  he  regards  as  the  myth  of  pretended  superior  races.  That 
one  race  may  be  and  often  is  superior  to  another  at  a  given  pe- 
riod, he  freely  acknowledges  ;  but  he  points  out  that  their  posi- 
tions may  be  reversed  in  the  following  century,  and  that  without 
infusion  of  new  blood  or  other  clearly  traceable  cau.se.  Besides 
this,  national  and  racial  boundaries  everywhere  cross  each  other 
nowadays.  Says  a  reviewer  of  the  book  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  Octo- 
l)er  7): 

"  Well-known  authors  have  vaunted  the  superiority  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  it  has  even  been  the  fashion  among  the  Latin  races  to 
l)lacken  their  own  characters  and  to  see  no  good  (jualities  and  no 
future  success  anywhere  but  among  their  neighbors  and  rivals. 

"But,  in  the  first  place,  in  what  does  the  superiority  of  a  race 
■consist?  And  even  if  there  were  originally  noble  races,  dare  we 
assert  that  at  the  present  moment  there  exists  a  nation  that  has 
sprung  from  a  single  race?  Everywhere  ethnic  characters  are 
mixed  and  fused  ;  the  national  sentiment,  the  idea  of  fatherland. 
does  not  correspond  to  the  measurements  of  the  anthropologists. 
and  sometimes  even  contradicts  them  in  peremptory  fashion  ;  the 
shapes  of  the  skull,  the  figure,  the  color  of  the  skin,  hair,  and  eyes 
may  differ,  while  the  feelings,  thoughts,  and  acts  remain  the  same. 

"  It  is  not,  therefore,  in  ethnic  factors  but  in  the  physical,  moral. 


and  social  constitution  that  we  must  look  for  the  causes  of  a  na- 
tion's greatness  or  decadence.  The  author,  among  the  Latin  races, 
notes  only  his  own,  and  compares  modern  Italy  with  England, 
Germany,  and  tlie  United  States  :  but  he  extends  his  investigation 
back  into  the  historic  past  and  shows  in  a  general  way  that  the  su- 
periority and  inferiority  of  races  are  phenomena  that  relate  essen- 
tially to  the  moment  when  they  are  observed.  Races  are  superior 
at  one  moment,  and  without  the  slightest  change  taking  place  in 
their  anthropological  composition  they  become  inferior  at  another 
moment.  All  peoples  and  all  races,  or  rather  all  nations,  have 
contributed  their  quota  to  the  patrimonj'  of  civilization,  whicii  is 
not  the  exclusive  possession  of  some  one  of  them,  but  may  rather 
be  represented  as  a  torch  passed  from  one  to  the  other.  The  de- 
cadence of  nations  has  always  begun  by  attacking  their  constitu- 
tion and  inner  life  ;  it  was  a  moral  decadence  before  becoming  in- 
tellectual and  economic. 

"  Mr.  Colajanni  thinks  that  nations  in  decadence  are  not  neces- 
sarily doomed  to  irremediable  disaster,  nor  even  to  perpetual  stag- 
nation, but  that  they  are  capable  of  rising  again  to  prosperity  and 
greatness,  even  without  the  infusion  of  new  blood  into  their  veins. 
Provided  that  they  do  not  give  up  hope  in  themselves  they  have 
no  sufficient  reason  to  despair  of  the  future." — Translation  viade 
for'Ywv.  Literary  Digest. 


A   CURE    FOR    BAD   TEMPER. 

BULW^ER  in  one  of  his  novels  introduces  as  a  humorous  char- 
acter a  physician  who  insists  on  treating  the  emotions  medi- 
cally—a bit  of  satire  directed  against  the  early  homeopathists. 
The  laugh  to-day  would  seem  to  be  on  the  other  side,  for  we  find  a 
theory  of  the  emotions  gaining  ground  in  which  the  physical  symp- 
toms are  regarded  as  the  most  important  factor,  and  physicians  of 
reputation  do  not  hesitate  to  treat  these  with  remedial  agents 
This  is  only  carrying  a  little  further  the  vague  instinct  which  leads 
a  man  overcome  by  unrequited  love,  or  jealousy,  or  grief  to  "  take 
to  drink."  that  is,  to  resort  blindly  to  a  stimulant  to  counteract  the 
physical  depression  of  the  emotion.  Now  Sir  Lauder  Brunton,  a 
famous  English  physician  and  surgeon,  is  quoted  by  a  special 
London  cable  to  the  New  York //^r<z/rfas  recommending  a  pow- 
der of  bromid  of  potash  and  other  drugs  for  counteracting  the 
effects  of  irritating  occurrences  or  depressing  news.  The  result 
of  this  medical  treatment  is  thus  described  : 

"  In  the  place  of  being  much  worried  and  unable  to  turn  atten- 
tion to  other  things,  a  person  feels  as  if  he  had  slept  over  the  bad 
news  or  worry,  and  is  able  to  obtain  relief  by  turning  his  attention 
to  something  else." 

Other  portions  of  the  interview  with  Sir  Lauder  are  thus  sum- 
marized and  criticized  by  Modern  Medicine: 

"  According  to  Jhis  despatch.  Sir  Lauder  Brunton  recommends 
the  '  temper  powders  '  as  a  means  of  preventing  those  'constant 
explosions  of  temper  on  the  part  of  a  member  of  a  family  '  which 
'  may  affect  the  health  of  the  other  members,  who  have  their  ap- 
petites spoiled,  their  digestion  impaired,  their  nerves  shattered, 
and  their  jileasure  in  life  destroyed  by  the  mental  suffering  induced 
by  the  irritable  temper  of  another.  For  these  patients  the  best 
treatment  is  to  administer  temper  powders  to  the  offending  per- 
son, when  the  distressing  symptoms  of  the  other  members  of  the 
family  will  be  relieved." 

"  This  is,  indeed,  an  easy  way  out  of  trouble  ;  but  it  is  a  danger- 
ous exiH-dient,  and  in  the  end  will  only  make  wor.se  trouble,  for  the 
cifects  of  bromid  of  potash  and  other  stupefying  drugs  are  to  leave 
the  subject  in  a  state  of  increased  irritation  when  the  effects  have 
worn  off.  In  order  to  cure  bad  temper,  then,  by  this  plan,  the 
only  effective  method  would  be  to  keep  the  patient  under  the  con- 
stant infiuence  of  the  bromid  of  potash,  opium,  or  some  other  nerve- 
depressing  drug. 

"  Bad  temper,  in  a  great  proportion  of  cases,  has  for  its  founda- 
tion indigestion,  nervous  exhaustion,  or  some  other  physical  ill, 
which  may  be  relieved  by  the  removal  of  causes  and  the  adoption 
of  suitable  physiologic  measures.  In  certain  cases  moral  remedies 
are  necessary,  as  well  as  physical." 
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CONTESTS    IN    WEATHER    PREDICTION. 

A  UNIQUE  contest  took  place  recently  at  the  exposition  at 
Lidge,  IJelgium,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Belgian  Society 
of  astronomy,  Meteorology,  and  Physical  Geography.  Seven  ex- 
perts in  weather  forecasting  took  part,  and  the  jury  consisted  also 
of  seven  scientists,  including  one  American,  Professor  Rotch  of 
Blue  Hill  Observatory.  Those  who  take  seriously  the  efforts  of 
certain  persons  to  predict  weather  conditions  at  long  range  will  be 
interested  to  learn  that  no  estimate  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours 
in  advance  was  required.  In  order  to  save  time  and  simplify  the 
process,  the  predictions  were  based  on  old  weather-maps,  the  con- 
testant's forecast  for  the  next  twenty-tour  hours  being  compared 
with  the  actual  map  for  the  following  day.  Says  the  writer  of  a 
report  printed  in  La  Nature  (Paris,  October  21) : 

"  It  was  required  to  forecast  the  chart  of  isobars  [lines  of  equal 
barometric  pressure]  of  the  following  day,  from  seven  maps  taken 
at  random  from  the  volumes  of  meteorologic  bulletins  between 
1880  and  1902.  Later  it  was  required  to  forecast  from  three 
charts  taken  from  volumes  selected  by  lot,  but  chosen  from  these 
volumes  by  the  jury  in  such  way  as  to  present  situations  of  excep- 
tional difficulty.  At  the  close  of  this  trial  the  best  three  of  the 
contestants  were  invited  to  furnish  verbally,  and  later  in  writing, 
explanations  of  the  methods  employed  by  them,  with  application 
to  the  particular  cases  in  hand. 

"  The  prize  was  unanimously  awarded  to  Gabriel  Guilbert,  secre- 
tary of  the  Meteorological  Commission  of  Calvados,  at  Caen,  for 
his  method,  which  enables  him  to  forecast  with  precision  displace- 
ments and  variations  of  centers  of  high  and  low  pressure  over 
Europe.  Tho  this  method  can  not  yet  give  absolute  certainty,  it 
enables  the  forecaster  to  indicate  in  advance  complete  changes  of 
situation  that  no  other  method  has  hitherto  been  able  to  foresee. 

"  The  jury  also  gave  credit  to  the  remarkable  work  of  Mr.  Du- 
rand-Greville  on  crops  and  the  valuable  applications  of  it  made  by 
him  to  the  forecasting  of  weather.  The  memoranda  and  explana- 
tions furnished  by  all  the  contestants  also  presented  interesting 
features  in  other  respects,  but  in  general  they  were  in  line  with 
the  methods  already  employed. 

"  The  jury  decided  to  publish  a  detailed  report  on  the  contest, 
which  will  be  prepared  by  Mr.  Brunhes  [director  of  the  Puy-de- 
Dome  Observatory,  and  a  member  of  the  juryj." 

The  daily  press  announce  that  a  forecasting  contest  has  also 
been  arranged  for  this  side  of  the  water,  but  as  it  is  to  be  held  un- 
der private  auspices  and  apparently  invites  the  participation  of  all 
sorts  of  long-distance  and  other  "freak"  forecasters,  there  is  little 
•chance  that  scientific  students  of  the  weather  will  be  induced  to 
take  p  irt — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Alcohol  as  a  Medicine.— It  is  not  overstating  the  mat- 
ter, thinks  The  Hospital  (London),  to  say  that  our  grandfathers, 
lay  and  medical  alike,  regarded  alcohol,  especially  in  the  form 
of  spirit,  as  the  prime  resource  in  cases  of  severe  illness  or  in- 
jury. Even  to-day  the  majority  of  householders  look  upon  the 
brandy-bottle  as  a  fetish  to  charm  away  disease  and  death. 
This  idea  the  journal  just  quoted  characterizes  as  a  "monstrous 
superstition,"  which,  it  says,  is  slowly  and  reluctantly,  but  none 
the  less  surely,  yielding,  in  the  light  of  modern  scientific  know-l- 
edge.    The  writer  goes  on  : 

"  Yesterday  we  were  taught  that  shock  was  to  be  counteracted 
by  large  doses  of  brandy  ;  to-day  those  who  have  studied  the  prob- 
lem most  carefully  in  the  laboratory  and  by  the  sick-bed,  and  who 
are  entitled  to  direct  professional  opinion  on  the  matter,  inform  us 
that  to  administer  alcohol  to  the  individual  suffering  from  shock  is 
to  increase  the  danger  to  his  life.  Thirty  years  ago  the  leaders  of 
professional  opinion  in  this  country  thought  it  was  iniquitous  to 
withhold  alcohol  from  patients  suffering  from  typlioid  fever. 
Now,  as  we  learn  from  a  paper  written  by  Dr.  Dawson  Burns  for 
presentation  to  the  International  Congress  against  Alcoholism, 
which  meets  at  Budapest  this  week,  the  London  Temperance  Hos- 
pital is  able  to  show  for  a  period  of  33  years  a  mortality  of  only 
14.4  per  cent,  in  all  cases  of  typhoid  fever  treated  in  the  hospital, 


the  mortality  for  the  last  10  years  being  12.27  P^r  cent.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  patients  were  not  given  alcohol.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  results  are  not  inferior  to  those  obtained  at  other  metro- 
politan institutions.  For  example,  the  mortality  among  cases 
treated  in  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  hospitals  during  the 
year  1904  was  14.58  per  cent.  We  are  far  from  being  in  agreement 
with  the  intemperate  and  wholesale  condemnations  of  alcohol  that 
are  so  constantly  thrust  upon  us  by  the  self-styled  temperance  re- 
former. We  maintain  that  in  moderation  alcoholic  drinks  are 
pleasant  and  harmless.  I>ut  we  desire  to  point  out  that  the  value 
of  alcohol  and  alcoholic  beverages  in  the  treatment  of  acute  dis- 
eases is  not  so  great  as  medical  men  have  hitherto  supposed." 


PHOTOGRAPHY    UNDER    DIFFICULTIES. 

'  I  ''HE    accompanying  photographic    reproduction    taken   from 
-'■       Marine  Enginerin^  (New  York,  November),  shows  a  man 
in  tlie  act  of  taking  a  photograph  of  tlie  bow-wave  of  tlie  battle- 
ship Ohio,  of  the  Asiatic  squadron,  during  her  regular  quarterly 


Courtesy  of  "  Marine  En^ueering." 

PHOTOGRAPHING  THE  BOW  WAVE  OF  THE  "  OHIO." 

speed  trial  last  July.  The  daring  photographer,  with  his  camera, 
is  suspended  from  the  starboard  anchor  crane  of  the  battle  ship. 
The  photograph  is  not  taken  as  a  mere  curiosity  but  is  a  regular 
feature  of  tlie  trial,  the  shape  of  the  bow-wave  being  an  important 
evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  vessel's  lines.  Several  of  these 
photographs  were  taken  on  the  trial,  of  which  the  paper  quoted 
above  says  in  addition  : 

"  This  was  the  regular  quarterly  trial  called  for  by  the  navy  reg- 
ulations, but  was  at  the  same  time  a  race  in  which  the  battle-ships 
Wisconsin  and  Oregon  were  also  involved.  The  Ohio  is  sai  1  to 
have  been  sixteen  miles  ahead  of  the  Wisconsin  at  the  finish,  while 
the  Oregon  was  out  of  sight  in  the  rear.  The  Pocahontas  coal 
used  was  reported  to  ht  of  good  quality,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it 
was  mostly  slack,  due  to  a  low  supply.  The  blowers  were  run 
simply  for  ventilating  purposes,  and  at  a  very  low  rate  of  revolu- 
tion.    It  is  thought  that  had  the  coal  been  really  of  first  quality. 
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and  the  blowers  run  to  their  full  capacity,  the  result  would  have 
exceeded  in  speed  that  obtained  upon  the  builders'  trial  trip, 
namely,  17.83  knots.  The  mean  depth  of  water  varied  from  15  to 
38  fathoms." 


is  in  some  sort  confirmed  by  the  coincidence  of  the  result  obtained 
by  Professor  See  with  that  furnished  by  the  shooting-star  method." 
—  Translation  viade  for  TviiL  Literary  Digest. 


SOME    EVILS   OF   COLD    STORAGE. 

SOME  of  the  limitations  and  abuses  of  the  methods  of  refriger- 
ation now  generally  employed  in  the  transportation  and  stor- 
age of  Hesh  foods,  are  discu.ssed  by  Dr.  John  C.  Hemmeter.  in  a 
letter  to  the  Maryland  Meiiical  Journal  zbs\.ra.c\.tA  in  7'he  Dietetic 
and  Hygienic  Gazette  (New  York).  The  latter  paper  remarks  that 
the  use  of  cold  in  the  preservation  of  dressed  meats  is  almost  free 
from  objection,  and  its  failure  in  the  preservation  of  fish,  and  es- 
pecially of  undrawn  poultry,  has  not  come  prominently  into  view. 
1 1  goes  on  : 

"The  immediate  environment  of  such  large  cities  as  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  is  simply  a  complex  of  smaller  cities,  and  in  the 
case  of  New  York  one  can  say  that  from  the  colossal  metropolis  to 
Albany  in  one  direction,  along  both  sides  of  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son, from  New  York  to- Boston  along  the  coast  in  a  nortiierly  di- 
rection, and  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion, we  simply  have  a  chain  of  larger  and  smaller  cities  with  in- 
sufficient agricultural  land  intervening  to  supply  the  animal  and 
vegetable  food  for  the  multitude  of  human  beings  within  the  great 
cities.  Cold  storage  has  therefore  become  a  necessity  in  order  to 
pre.serve  the  large  number  of  killed  poultry  that  comes  chiefly  from 
our  great  West.  There  can  be  therefore  no  question  of  abolition 
of  cold  storage  for  animal  food.  In  fact,  some  goods,  like  beef, 
mutton,  etc.,  are  improved  and  rendered  more  digestible  by  cold 
storage.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  carcasses  of  slaughtered 
beeves  are  not  preserved  in  their  entirety,  and  not  until  the  viscera 
and  entrails  have  been  removed.  Poultry,  game,  and  fish,  altho 
preserved  on  ice.  will  undergo  a  slow  putrefactive  change;  the 
muscular  part  of  the  animal  gradually  becomes  soaked  with  toxic 
substances.  If  the  animal  is  taken  out  of  cold  storage,  very  few 
noments  suffice  for  a  rapid  absorption  of  toxins  by  the  muscular 
pdrt  of  tiie  poultry  or  fish,  as  the  case  may  be.  A  law  should  be 
enlorced  in  the  large  cities  prohibiting  the  cold  storage  of  poultry, 
game,  and  fish  still  containing  the  viscera  and  intestines. 

"  Dr.  Hemmeter  believes  the  percentage  of  human  beings  that 
have  become  infected  with  tuberculosis  by  way  of  the  intestinal 
canal  is  underestimated  rather  than  overestimated.  For  the  infec- 
tion to  take  place  by  means  of  food,  no  lesion  of  the  intestinal  wall 
is  necessary,  no  epithelial  desquamation,  no  local  changes  of  any 
character,  no  previous  intiammatory  process.  Inasmuch  as  tuber- 
cle bacilli  can  enter  the  intestinal  wall  without  leaving  any  trace  of 
their  passage,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  infections  of  the 
human  organism  with  tuberculosis  may  have  taken  place  through 
the  gastro-intestinal  canal,  for  the  bacilli  once  having  entered  the 
lymph  stream  may  become  arrested  in  other  i)laces,  especially  in 
the  lungs,  and  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  tubercles.  The  ques- 
tion should  command  the  attention  of  the  very  best  of  our  hygien- 
ists.  Chemists  and  physiologists  of  acknowledged  ability  should 
be  given  charge  in  a  systematic  investigation  of  this  problem." 


Height  of  the  Atmosphere.— This  has  been  determined 
i)y  I'rof.  T.  J.  J.  See,  of  Washington,  by  a  new  method,  to  be  211 
kilometers  [131  miles],  witii  an  uncertainty  of  less  than  10  per  cent. 
Says  the  Revue  Scicniifique  (Paris,  October  14) : 

"  The  method  consists  in  noting  the  time  of  sunset  and  that  of 
the  complete  disappearance  of  the  blue  of  the  sky  :  this  latter  may 
be  ob.served  easily  with  the  naked  eye.  and  with  precision  when  tiie 
air  is  quite  clear.  Trigonometry  gives  the  distance  of  the  sun  be- 
low the  hori/on  at  the  instant  when  the  blue  changes  to  black,  and 
thus  we  can  always  calculate  the  height  at  which  the  illuminated 
particles  are  found.  .  .  .  The  instant  of  disappearance  is  a  little 
uncertain  .  .  .  but  nevertheless  the  method  would  appear  not  to  be 
more  doubtful  than  that  based  on  the  ol)servation  of  shooting  stars, 
which  gives  a  height  of  about  175  kilometers  [109  miles].  It  may 
be  recalled  that  Lord  Rayleigh  attributes  the  blue  color  of  the  sky 
to  the  rellection  ot  the  sun's  light  by  the  small  particles  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  atmosphere.      This  theory 


SCIENCE    BREVITES. 

That  the  amount  of  water  in  the  brain  and  nerves  decreases  rapidly  witli  age, 
has  been  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  white  rat  by  I'rofessor  Donaldsen  of 
Jolins  Hopkins  University.  Says  tlie  Kcrtte  Scientijique  (Paris,  October  14): 
■'  In  the  brain,  tiie  percentage  falls  from  89  to  77  from  birth  to  tlie  end  of  tlie 
first  year;  in  the  spinal  marrow  tlie  fall  is  from  86  to  6g.  In  the  brain  the  de- 
iTease  is  most  rapid  during  the  first  eight  days  of  life:  in  the  spine  it  is  slower. 
If  we  consider  the  increase  of  solids,  we  thus  see  that  in  the  ner\'e-tissue  they 
augment  more  rapidly  than  the  weigiit  of  the  organ.  Speaking  generally,  the 
jjercentage  of  water  in  the  central  nervous  system  is  in  strict  correlation  with  the 
age  of  the  animal  and  almost  independent  of  the  absolute  weight  of  the  body. — 
Translation  made  for  The  Litkr.vkv  Digest. 

Experiments  on  the  behavior  of  animals  during  a  total  eclipse  are  by  no 
means  a  novelty.  An  attempt  was  made,  during  the  recent  eclipse  in  Europe,  to 
observe  its  effect  on  carrier  pigeons,  but  this  "  columbo-astronomic  experiment  '■ 
as  a  writer  in  the  A'^rv/.f  5V/V«///i:V/«if  (Paris,  September  16)  somewhat  grandilo- 
quently calls  it,  was  unsuccessful,  owing  to  the  rainy  weather  that  prevailed.  It 
was  hoped  that  the  result  might  throw  some  light  on  the  question  of  the  means 
by  which  carrier-pigeons  find  and  preserve  the  proper  direction  of  flight.  Dur- 
ing totality  some  pigeons  that  were  released  started  off  in  exactly  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  of  their  cotes,  while,  when  the  eclipse  had  nearly  ceased,  some 
other  pigeons  took  the  right  direction  at  once.  This  the  writer  (Professor 
Thauzi^s  of  the  lycee  at  Perigueux)  does  not  regard  as  of  much  importance, 
however,  owing  to  the  bad  weather.  Several  birds  also  attracted  attention  dur- 
ing the  eclipse  by  their  eccentric  flight,  rising  first  to  a  great  height,  "then 
descending  on  the  roofs,  to  mount  again  soon  afterward,  describing  huge  curves 
in  space,  alternating  with  extraordinary  zigzags  and  dizzy  plunges."—  Transla- 
tion made  for  Thy;.  Literary  Digest. 

In  an  editorial  on  "  The  Public  Schools  and  the  Public  Health,"  in  I'/ic  Medi- 
cal Examiner  and  Practitioner,  reference  is  made  to  a  recent  address  by  Dr.  J.  S. 
Lankford.  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  in  which  tlie  doctor 
contends  that  if  a  serious  intention. exists  to  utilize  the  hygienic  information  ac- 
quired during  the  last  few  years,  it  can  be  done  only  by  cooperation  with  school 
children  and  their  teachers.  His  opinion  seems  to  be  that  by  beginning  suffi- 
ciently early  in  life  certain  thought  habits  can  be  enforced  upon  the  children 
which  they  will  retain  and  transmit,  so  that  the  next  generation  will  do,  as  by 
instinct,  those  things  which  to-day  the  present  generation  does  only  by  compul- 
sion. In  San  -Vntonio  the  children  of  the  public  schools,  guided  by  their 
teachers,  have  done  what  the  adults  would  not  even  raise  their  hands  to  do  -  the 
children  practically  exterminated  the  stcg-omyia.  Object  lessons  were  given  to 
tlie  children,  the  mosquito  was  permitted  to  develop  through  all  its  stages,  of 
course  in  confinement,  while  the  stereopticon  and  limelight  showed  the  develop- 
ment and  life  history  of  the  parasite.  Dr.  Lankford  believes  that  San  Antonio 
will  escape  an  epidemic  of  the  yellow  fever  and  should  it  do  so  the  credit,  he 
insists,  will  belong  to  the  children  and  not  to  their  parents. 

Rabbits  are  not  the  only  European  visitors  that  Australia  would  be  glad  to 
get  rid  of.  The  English  starlings  first  introduced  to  that  country  from  Great 
Britain  for  the  destruction  of  insects,  and  protected  by  law,  have  completely 
changed  their  habits,  and  have  now  become  a  serious  pest  to  fruit-flowers.  Says 
T/ic  London  Times  :  "  The  few  pairs  of  these  birds  taken  to  .-Vustralia  some 
years  ago  have  increased  to  myriads,  and  have  become  so  destructive  to  the  fniit 
industry  tliat  the  regulations  framed  for  their  protection  by  law  have  been  re- 
pealed, and  energetic  steps  are  advocated  for  their  eradication.  The  fruit  de- 
stroyed by  tliem  includes  peaches,  pears,  cherries,  figs,  apricots,  plums,  gxapes, 
strawberries,  and  apples,  and  both  vine-gTowing  and  fruit-growing  are  seriously 
threatened  if  tiie  pest  is  not  suppressed.  From  many  districts  it  is  reported  that 
fruit-growing  will  have  to  be  given  up  unless  some  radical  steps  are  taken.  As 
many  as  ten  cases  of  apples  have  been  destroyed  by  a  flock  of  these  birds  in  less 
than  half-an-hour.  Valuable  insect-eating  birds,  such  as  kingfishers,  diamond- 
birds,  tree-swallows,  and  tree-creepers,  are  being  driven  out  of  their  nesting-places 
in  tree  hollows  by  swarms  of  starlings,  and  before  long  the  birds  so  useful  to  the 
farmer  and  fruit-grower  will  be  driven  out  of  the  country.  The  starling  is  said  to 
raise  five  broods  in  a  year  and  to  multiply  with  amazing  rapidity.  In  one  dis- 
trict three  years  ago  not  one  was  to  be  seen ;  now  there  are  thousands.  The 
Royal  .Agricultural  .Society  of  \'ictoria  and  similar  associations  are  uniting  in  a 
request  to  the  Government  to  take  active  steps  to  eradicate  the  pest.  n 

That  hundreds  of  "  erratic,"  "  sensitive,"  or  "(lueer  "  people  are  really  more  or 
less  mentally  unbalanced  is  asserted  in  a  recent  issue  of  T/ie  Journal  of  the 
Kansas  Medical  Society,  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Goddard,  of  the  University  of  Kansas. 
"These,"  says  the  doctor,  "are  borderland  peculiarities  and  types  of  neuro- 
psychoses. .  .  .  Many  an  aborted  paranoiac  [victim  of  insane  delusions]  creates 
hell  in  neighborhoods  and  families;  is  constantly  quarreling  with  friends  and 
neighbors  ;  creating  litigntion  on  all  subjects  of  dispute  and  makes  the  living  of 
a  great  many  lawyers;  imagines  every  one  is  trying  to  annoy,  rob,  or  smirch 
his  reputation ;  all  these  are  well  over  the  border  and  can  he  put  in  the  class 
of  mental  aberration.  Many  a  morbid  religionist,  going  about  not  daring  to 
smile  or  see  an  amusing  thing  in  life,  carrying  a  visage  of  gloom,  with  a  thorough 
pessimistic  nature,  fearing  to  otiend  and  thereby  be  eternally  damned  by  a  God 
that  is  supposed  to  stand  for  love,  but  by  them  is  made  to  represent  misery  and 
sorrow,  are,  without  a  question,  within  the  territory  of  ment.il  alienation.  So 
many  sane  and  insane  travel  the  road  of  life  together,  making  it  ditticult  to  dis- 
tinguish one  from  the  other,  while  peculiarities  of  ideation  are  propagated  and 
handed  down  to  future  ages;  until  fiiiallv  it  is  a  question.  Is  any  one  fit  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  liis  fellow?  for  often  the  judge  is  crazier  than  the  subject.''' 
.After  taking  up  the  topics  of  hysteria  and  moral  perversion,  the  author  asks,. 
"  Who  then  is  insane?"  and  answers.  "  As  his  neurons  are,  so  the  man  is,"  inti- 
mating th.it  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  an  individual  depends  entirely  upon  the 
condition  of  his  nerve-cells,  including  all  their  processes. 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD, 


A   GREAT  JEWISH    CELEBRATION  IN  AMERICA. 

TT  is  now  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  since  the  l)eginning  of  a 
A     movement  which,  according    to    Prof.  Abrani   S.  Isaacs,  of 

New  York  University,  "  is  lii<ely  to  prove 

the  most  momentous  migration  in  Jewish 

history."     Toward  the  end  of  1654  the  first 

Jewish  settlers  on  the  soil  of  what  is  now 

the  United  States  landed  at  New  Amster- 
dam, and   the  Jews  of  America  have  set 

apart   November  30,    Thanksgiving    Day, 

for  the  celebration  of    that   event.     "  The 

approaching    Thanksgiving   Day,"   writes 

Mr.  Max  J.  Kohler, secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Historical  Society,  "will  thus 

have  a  special  significance  for  the  million 

and  a  quarter  of  Jews  residing  in  this  land, 

who  will  then  invoke  God's  blessing  upon 

this  beloved  country,  which,  first  among 

the  nations  of  modern   times,  recognized 

the  Jew's  title  to  all  the  rights  of  man,  and 

permitted  him,  in  common  with   all  other 

members  of  the  body  politic,  to   worship 

the  Almighty  Father  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  conscience."     The  plans 

for   the    celebration    include   exercises    at 

Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  religious  serv- 
ices   in    all    the    synagogues   and   Jewish 

Sabbath-schools  throughout  the  land,  and 

the  ultimate  erection  of  a  permanent  mem- 
orial in   New  York  city.      The  executive 

committee  in  charge  of  the  celebration  is 

composed   as  follows:    Jacob    H.    Schiff, 

chairman  ;  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler,  Samuel  Green- 

baum,    Daniel   Guggenheim,    Prof.  Jacob 

H.  Hollander,  Edward  Lauterbach,  Adolph 

Lewisohn,  Louis  Marshall,  Isaac  N.  Selig- 

man,     Rev.     Dr.     H.     Pereira     Mendes, 

N.  Taylor  Phillips,  Simon  W.  Rosendale, 

William    Salomon.    Louis   Stern,   Oscar  S.    Straus,    Mayer  .Sulz- 
berger, and   Max  J.  Kohler,  honorary  secretary. 


RKV.    DR.    H.    TEUEIRA   MENDES. 

He  is  the  originator  or  fatlier  of  the  movement, 
and  his  congregation,  consisting  of  the  .Spanish 
and  Portuguese  Jews  in  New  York,  was  founded 
by  the  first  comers. 


The  approaching  anniversary  has  already  resulted  in  magazine 
and  newspaper  surveys  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  America,  as 
well  as  in  a  book  on  the  subject  by  the  Rev.  Madison  C.  Peters, 
D.D.  (Baptist).  From  these  sources  we  gather  some  facts  and 
opinions  in  regard  to  their  religious  activ'ities,  and  their  relation  to 

the  religious  life  of  the  country.  From 
the  forthcoming  volume  of  "The  Jewish 
Encyclopedia "  we  learn  that  "there  are 
now  probably  in  the  United  States  some 
1,000  synagogues,  to  which  may  be  added 
314  houses  of  prayer  used  in  the  East  Side 
of  New  York,  making  a  total  of  1,314,  of 
which  about  100  are  of  the  so-called  Re- 
form rite."  From  the  same  source  we 
learn  that  "  congregational  autonomy  .  .  . 
is  perhaps  the  most  striking  characteristic 
of  American-Jewish  religious  develop- 
ment." We  read  further  of  a  breach  be- 
tween "Orthodox"  and  "Reform"  Juda- 
ism, with  mention  of  the  Ethical  Culture 
Society  founded  at  New  York  by  Prof. 
Felix  Adler  in  1876  as  "an  outgrowth  of 
certain  phases  of  the  trend  toward  extreme 
liberalism."  Prof.  Abram  S.  Isaacs,  writ- 
ing in  TJie  Nortli  American  Revieiv,  as- 
serts that  "Judaism  is  as  much  at  home  in 
America  as  Christianity  ;  it  is  neither  an 
anachronism  nor  a  fossil."  The  same  writer 
thinks  that  the  Jew's  chief  contribution  to 
our  religious  life  is  to  be  found  in  his 
breadth  of  view.     We  read  : 

"  The  representative  American  Jew  is 
never  a  bigot— he  respects  his  neighbor's 
faith  and  usually  gives  to  charities  w'ithout 
distinction  of  creed,  in  the  spirit  of  Adolph 
Hallgarten,  whose  bequests  to  institutions 
of  various  creeds  included  our  colored 
brethren.  He  is  quick  to  meet  his  neigh- 
bor on  common  ground,  so  broadening  in 
our  time;  and  on  Thanksgiving  Day  and 
other  occasions  he  is  glad  to  welcome  his 
Cliristian  brother  to  his  pulpit.  In  periods  of  stress,  as  in  the 
Paterson  fire  of   1902,  the   Synagogue  is  opened  cordially   to  the 
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Church  without  thought  of  payment,  even  for  an  occupancy  of 
several  years.  He  recognizes  his  new  environment  and  has  out- 
grown the  Ghetto  point  of  view,  at  whatever  cost  to  cherislied 
traditions.  He  is  quick  to  adopt  in  education  and  charity  the  best 
modern  methods,  and  joins  clieerfully  in  movements  for  social 
reform  and  civic  progress.  Judaism  is  to  him  a  broad  universal- 
ism,  which  demands  active  participation  in  the  life  of  the  day— a 
looking  forward  and  not  backward." 

Jewish  organized  charity  in  America,  states  Ma,\  J.  Kohler  in 
The  American  Review  0/  Reviews,  "is  certainly  unsurpassed  by 
tlial  of  any  other  denomination."  Emphasizing  the  friendly  rela- 
tions that  have  existed  between  Jews  and  Christians  in  America, 
Mr.  Kohler  reminds  us  that  in  1788  Benjamin  Franklin.  Thomas 
McKean,  William  Bradford,  and  others  contributed  to  a  Christian 
fund  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Jewish  synagogue  in  Philadelphia, 
while  still  earlier  a  number  of  Jews  in  New  York,  headed  by  the 
rabbi,  contributed  toward  a  steeple  for  Trinity  Church.  Another 
writer  tells  us  that  in  those  early  days  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop  of  New  York  occasionally  attended  service  in  the  syna- 
gogue. The  Detroit  AVwj-  7>7(^?^«^  suggests  that  the  coming  cel- 
ebration is  one  tiiat  "  might  fitly  be  participated  in,  not  by  Jews 
alone,  but  by  all  of  us." 

Dr.  Peters,  in  his  book,  contributes  nothing  that  is  new.  He 
reminds  us  that  Jesus  and  all  of  His  apostles  were  Jews,  and  that 
"our  Bible,  the  Old  as  well  as  the  New  Testament,  with  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  the  l)ook  of  Jol),  was  written  by  Jews."  He  also 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  criminal  statistics  give  the  Jews, 
notwithstanding  the  tremendous  immigration  in  recent  years,  the 
best  record  of  any  race  or  religion  in  America.  "  Christians  and 
Jews,"  he  laments,  "  make  ignorance  of  each  other  a  claim  for  judg- 
ment, and  seem  to  be  afraid  to  become  acquainted  for  fear  they 
might  like  each  other." 


THE   "CHRISTIAN    NOTE"    IN   THE   THANKS- 
GIVING   PROCLAMATION. 

AN  "editorial  theologian"  in  Chicago,  who  is  quoted  by  the 
Cleveland  Leader,  complains  that  the  language  of  the  I^res- 
ident's  Thanksgiving  proclamation  is  "'decidedly  pagan."  His  ar- 
gument, apparently,  amounts  to  this:  that  in  specifying  certain 
blessings  for  especial  thanksgiving  the  President  implied  a  di.sap- 
proval  of  other  acts  of  God.  The  Christian  attitude,  the  writer 
urges,  should  recognize  that  all  the  acts  of  the  Lord  are  good, 
whether  or  not  they  appear  so  on  the  surface,  and  that  we  should 
thank  him  for  everything  that  has  occurred.  The  chief  interest  of 
this  bit  of  newspaper  theology  is  in  its  contrast  to  the  general  tone 
of  the  comments  called  forth  by  the  proclamation.  The  Cleve- 
land Leader  points  out  that  the  most  ancient  rituals  of  the  Church 
are  filled  with  forms  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  for  special  occa- 
sions. Has  the  Christian  Church  l)een  unchristian  from  the  begin- 
ing  ?  it  asks. 

"  If  i'resident  Loubet  should  issue  an  address  marked  with  the 
Christian  sentiments  that  pervade  President  Roosevelt's  Thanks- 
giving proclamation,"  remarks  T/ie  Freeman's  Jorirnal  (Roman 
Catholic),  "a  shriek  of  denunciation  would  go  up  from  every  Ma- 
sonic lodge  througliout  France."     It  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  In  France  the  very  name  of  (}od  is  now  boycotted.  It  has 
been  era.sed  from  the  school-books  lest  the  children  should  be- 
come familiar  with  it.  We  find  in  a  French  exchange  an  article 
showing  to  what  extent  tiiis  has  l)een  done.  The  article  gives  the 
alterations  that  have  been  made  recently  in  a  grammar  that  is  u.sed 
in  the  French  schools.  In  every  case  where  the  word  God  occurred 
some  other  word  has  been  substituted  lor  it.  Thus  for  the  sen- 
tence '  (iod  is  merciful  to  sinners'  there  has  been  substituted 
*  Wheat  is  usefulfor  man  * 

"What  would  cause  a  profound  sensation  in  France  is  accepted 
as  a  matter  of  fact  in  the  United  States.  We  are  still  a  Christian 
nation,  and  when  tlie  President  declares  that  if  is  eminently  proper 
to  set  apart  a  day'  lor  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  the  Giver  of 
good.'  he  '>'it  voices  the  sentiments  of  his  countrymen.     He  points 


out  that  there  is  every  reason  for  the  nation  being  thankful  for 
material  blessings,  which  have  produced  results  thus  described  in 
the  Thanksgiving  proclamation  :  '  No  other  people  has  ever  stood 
on  as  high  a  level  of  material  well-being  as  ours  now  stands' 
President  Roosevelt,  like  every  other  thoughtful  person,  is  aware 
that  the  material  well-being  of  a  people  does  not  of  itself  furnish  a 
guarantee  of  their  real  welfare.  Divorced  from  morality  such  ma- 
terial well-being  has  in  it  seeds  that  in  time  may  produce  a  plenti- 
ful crop  of  evils 

"President  Roosevelt's  Thanksgiving  proclamation  is  a  tliankful 
recognition  of  an  overruling  Providence  that  has  guided  the  desti- 
nies of  the  nation  from  its  birth  down  to  the  present  moment 

"  In  appealing  to  his  countrymen  to  consecrate  themselves  '  to 
a  life  of  cleanliness,  honor,  and  wisdom,  so  that  this  nation  may 
do  its  allotted  work  on  the  earth  in  a  manner  worthy  of  those  who 
founded  it  and  of  those  who  preserved  it,'  the  President  strikes  a 
note  that  it  will  be  well  for  the  country  if  it  finds  a  responsive 
chord  in  all  hearts.  In  that  case  the  Republic  will  be  strength- 
ened in  a  way  that  will  realize  the  high  hopes  its  proud  position  in 
the  family  of  nations  has  given  birth  to.  This  appeal  to  tlie 
American  people  to  lead  the  higher  life  gathers  force  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  made  by  one  who  practises  what  he  urges  upon  his 
countrymen  in  his  Thanksgiving  proclamation." 


A    PLEA    FOR   THE   RELIGIOUS   DRAMA. 

FOR  over  three  hundred  years  the  Church  has  waged  against 
the  theater  a  more  or  less  bitter  warfare.  As  a  writer  in 
The  Even!)ig  Post  reminds  us,  the  fall  of  the  Brunswick  theater  in 
London,  and  the  burning  of  the  Richmond,  Va.,  theater  in  1812, 
of  the  Brooklyn  theater  some  thirty  years  ago,  and  of  the  Iroquois 
theater  in  Chicago  very  recently,  have  all  .served  as  texts  for  pow- 
erful discourses  on  the  manifest  exhibition  of  divine  vengeance. 
While  many  hail  the  burial  of  Sir  Henry  Irving  in  Westminster 
Abbey  as  marking  a  truce  to  the  old  warfare,  the  end,  according 
to  the  writer  above  quoted,  is  not  yet.  Mr.  B.  W.  Findon,  how- 
ever, so  far  believes  in  the  truce  as  to  hold  the  time  ripe  for  a  re- 
instatement of  the  religious  drama.  The  problem  play,  he  asserts 
(in  The  Fortnightly  Review),  has  dissolved  itself  in  Scandinavian 
mists,  and  the  stage  is  ready  to  welcome  Biblical  subjects.  Per- 
formances such  as  the  old  morality  play  "Everyman,"  or  "Ben 
Hur."  point,  he  says, -to  the  fact  that  in  the  Bible  and  all  that 
appertains  to  it  we  have  a  field  of  literature  which,  properly  treated, 
would  be  made  the  means  of  winning  to  the  side  of  dramatic  art 
those  who  are  now  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  stage.  He  cites 
in  support  of  his  contention  the  success  achieved  by  "  The  Sign  of 
the  Cross,"  a  play  which  he  condemns,  however,  on  the  score  of 
vulgarity  and  sensationalism.     We  read: 

"  There  was  a  play  produced  in  London  some  years  ago  which 
achieved  one  of  tiie  biggest  successes  of  modern  times.  1 1  was 
enthusiastically  received  by  the  public  in  every  part  of  the  English- 
speaking  world  ;  ministers  of  religion  wrote  fervid  epistles  to  news- 
papers and  preaclied  concerning  it  from  their  pulpits,  and  by  their 
evidence  one  might  imagine  that '  The  Sign  of  the  Cross'  was  a 
divinely  inspired  drama  dealing  in  an  exalted  manner  with  one  of 
the  greatest  episodes  in  the  history  of  man.  Instead  of  which  it 
was  merely  a  cleverly  constructed  melodrama  with  lust  as  its  main 
theme,  brutality  for  its  sensation,  and  a  thin  veil  of  quasi-scrijHural 
language  intended  to  conceal  its  inherent  vulgarity.  But  that  '  The 
Sign  of  the  Cross  '  was  successful,  that  it  was  accorded  such  warm 
encouragement  by  the  Church,  plainly  shows  there  is  room  for  the 
religious  drama.  With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  scriptural  inci- 
dents on  the  stage,  tlie  delicate  manner  in  which  the  scene  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives  was  presented  at  Drury  Lane  is  sufficient  to  dem- 
onstrate that,  apart  from  a  few  episodes  which  will  at  once  occur 
to  the  mind,  there  is  nothing  that  could  not  be  mounted  in  such  a 
manner  tiiat  the  susceptibilities  of  the  most  pious  would  not  be 
wounded." 

Again,  in  such  dramas  as  Hall  Caine's"The  Prodigal  Son." 
which  give  a  modern  rendering  of  a  Biblical  subject.  Mr.  Findon 
finds  further  support  for  his  argument.  Even  the  Puritan  ]5ed- 
ford's  formidable  catalogue  of"  fourteen  hundred  texts  of  Scripture 
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ridiculed  by  the  stage  "  does  not  convince  Mr.  Findon  that  the 
feud  is  past  mending.  Returning  to  "The  Sign  of  the  Cross,"  lie 
writes : 

"  Whatever  exception  may  be  taken  to  'The  Sign  of  the  Cross," 
at  must  be  admitted  that  it  accomplished  an  end  whicli  entitles  it 
to  a  position  the  critic  could  not  allow  it  on  its  merits  as  a  play. 
Those  who  were  interested  in  dramatic  art  regarded  its  success 
Avith  mingled  feelings  of  humiliation  and  satisfaction  :  we  could 
not  but  feel  pleased  at  the  manner  in  wliicii  it  appealed  to  tiiose 
who  considered  the  theater  as  the  home  of  vice,  albeit  we  regretted 
this  appreciation  was  not  brought  about  by  worthier  means.  We 
smilingly  pitied  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  who  saw  in  the  play 
the  idealization  of  a  Christian  triumph,  and  who  were  so  little 
trained  as  playgoers  that  they  were  unable  to  realize  that  it  was  the 
subtlety  of  the  dramatist's  art  and  not  the  scriptural  message 
Aviiich  was  responsible  for  the  enjoyment  they  derived  from  its 
representation.  But 'The  Sign  of  the  Cross  '  showed  us  that  the 
'Nonconformist  conscience  '  was  not  wholly  dead  to  theatrical  art. 
and  tliat,  approached  in  the  right  manner,  it  was  prepared  to  grat- 
ify its  human  yearning  for  amusement  under  the  flowing  robe  of 
religion.  The  I'assion  I'lay  of  Oberammergau  periodically  at- 
tracts thousands  of  devout  and  curious  sightseers  to  the  little  Ba- 
varian village,  and  the  Passion  Play  in  Paris  has  been  very  favor- 
ably received.  I  do  not  advocate  the  introduction  of  the  Trinity 
on  our  stage,  and  all  I  want  to  see  removed  are  the  present  restric- 
tions which  forbid  the  dramatist  to  take  from  the  pages  of  Holy 
Writ  characters  belonging  to  the  earth,  and  scenes  which,  while 
compelling  our  pious  admiration,  are  not  essentially  divine  in  their 
origin.  Further,  it  might  be  made  obligatory  that  all  plays  dealing 
with  Biblical  subjects  should  be  written  as  poetical  dramas,  and 
that  the  censor  should  be  strictly  enjoined  to  sanction  none  but 
those  conceived  in  the  most  reverent  spirit." 


TWENTIETH    CENTURY    CALVINISM. 

AMON(i  the  creeds  that  belong  essentially  to  another  day  and 
generation  many  would  class  that  which  forms  the  essence 
of  Calvinism— the  doctrine  of  election.  It  is  therefore  with  some 
interest  that  we  see  the  reassertion  of  this 
same  creed  as  fitted  for  conditions  peculiar  to 
the  present.  The  writer  who  defends  a  newer 
Calvinism,  Dr.  William  R.  Richards,  pastor 
of  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church  in  New 
York,  in  his  recent  volume  called  "(iod's 
Choice  of  Men."  seems  to  find  it  a  corrective 
for  that  tendency  of  our  modern  times  to 
plane  off  a!'  individual  exccilence  and  distinc- 
tion. "The  rule  of  the  crowd  is  the  new  tyr- 
anny which  now  everywhere  threatens  the  free 
development  of  the  individual  soul  in  this 
overcrowded  world."     He  says  further  : 

"A  time  might  come  when  the  liberties  of 
men  should  be  threatened  from  some  new 
quarter,  and  then  it  might  appear  that  the 
only  availing  defense  for  human  freedom 
would  be  this  same  old  faith  in  a  sovereign 
choice  of  God  ;  for  just  that  is  the  essence  of 
Calvinism— it  is  a  faith  in  God's  sovereign 
choice  of  men.  If  the  individual  of  to-day 
has  little  to  fear  from  the  absolutism  of  king 
or  priest,  he  might  sometimes  have  much  to 
fear  from  the  absolutism  of  the  people.  Tri- 
umphal democracy  might  develop  its  own 
powers  of  civil  and  religious  oppression,  and 
so  once  more  the  world  may  have  to  turn  for 
deliverance  to  some  small  company,  or  com- 
panies, of  men  who  have  that  kind  of  faith  in  (iod  and  fear  of  God 
which  deliver  from  all  fear  of  mortal  men." 

*^  The  writer  protests  that  he  is  not  speaking  in  favor  of  the  "  tra- 
ditional positions";  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  glad  to  see  the  old 
Calvinism  going  out  of  fashion,  "so  far  as  any  of  its  expre.ssions 


Ri;V.    DR.    WILLIAM    R.    RICHARDS. 

He  reasserts  the  doctrine  of  election  as  a 
possible  corrective  in  case  '"  triumphal  democ- 
racy" should  "develop  its  own  powers  of  civil 
and  religious  oppression." 


tended  toward  a  paralzying  fatalism,  or  toward  tiie  '  horrible  de- 
cree '  of  reprobation."  He  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  fathers 
who  framed  the  Westminster  Confession  tried  to  peer  too  far  into 
an  "unsearchable  mystery"  ;  but  he  comes  to  the  defense  of  that 
instrument  in  saying  that  "  the  charge  so  often  made  against  our 
Confession  of  Faith,  that  it  marks  some  men  out  for  blessedness 
and  others  for  ruin  by  a  rigid  fate,  and  without  regard  to  wliat 
they  may  choose  to  do,  is  a  false  charge.  The  school  of  teaching 
against  which  that  charge  could  be  justly  preferred  is  that  of  ma- 
terialistic science  and  philosophy.  It  is  a  simple  matter  of  fact 
that  belief  in  a  personal  and  sovereign  God  is  the  one  thing  that 
has  established  man's  belief  in  the  freedom  of  the  will."  We 
quote  further : 

"As  a  monument,  or  bulwark  of  human  freedom,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  afifirm  that  this  Westminster  Confession  itself  deserves  to 
outrank  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence;  forit  is  more 
truly  universal  and  fearless  in  its  democracy.  It  docs  not  deal  in 
misleading  platitudes  aboutall  men  being  created  equal,  but  it  does 
tell  of  '  God's  elect ' ;  and  that  may  be  the  plain  Dutch  burgher  as 
against  migiity  Philip  of  Spain  ;  it  may  be  John  Knox,  or  his  very 
humblest  hearer,  as  against  Marie  Stuart,  the  Queen;  it  may  be 
one  of  Cromwell's  plain  pikeman  as  against  King  Charles  and  all 
his  nobles;  it  may  be  a  black  slave  on  a  Southern  plantation  as 
against  his  master  up  in  Philadelphia  signing  the  Declaration.  .  .  . 
In  the  long  fight  for  human  rights  and  liberties  nothing  has  ever 
put  such  heroic  courage  into  the  hearts  of  humble  men  as  this  be- 
lief in  a  sovereign  choice  of  God. 

"That  all  men  are  created  equal  is  not  a  self-evident  truth,  nor 
any  other  kind  of  truth  ;  and  if  you  try  to  build  any  great  structure 
—civil,  political,  industrial,  religious— on  such  a  doubtful  founda- 
tion, sooner  or  later  it  will  give  you  trouble.  It  is  simply  not  true 
that  human  life  is  a  dead  level  of  mediocre  equality.  Men  have 
always  been  made  to  differ;  that  is  the  self-evident  truth;  and  a 
Christian's  belief  about  it  is  simply  this,  that  all  these  many  evi- 
dent differences  between  himself  and  his  fellows,  many  of  them 
less  highly  favored  than  he,  were  not  given  because  he  had  earned 
them,  but  are  under  the  wise  control  ol  an  all-wise  and  a  most  lov- 
ing God,  the  carrying  out  of  some  gracious  purpose  of  His.  That 
is  the  substance  of  this  doctrine  of  decrees, 
of  Ciod's  sovereign  election  of  men." 

The  most  serious  defect  of  the  Westminster 
Confession,  says  the  writer,  is  that  it  "did  not 
show  clearly  what  God  elects  men  for :  what 
he  would  have  them  do  with  their  election." 
"  God,  in  His  wisdom,  does  make  men  to  dif- 
fer ;  they  are  not  all  created  equal ;  He  does 
choose  particular  men  to  particular  positions 
of  advantage  ;  but  it  is  with  a  view  finally  to 
the  greatest  good  of  all."  Continuing  with 
what  he  conceives  to  be  the  interpretation  of 
the  newer  Calvinism,  he  says: 

"  God  has  chosen  to  deal  with  us  men  and 
women,  making  us  to  differ.  1 1  is  a  sovereign 
choice,  and  all  the  political  papers  in  the  world 
can  not  interfere  with  it.  God  has  not  cre- 
ated men  equal ;  He  has  made  them  to  differ ; 
but  for  every  differing  advantage  that  he  has 
chosen  to  confer  upon  any  man.  He  will  hold 

that  man  to  a  strict  account 

"What  a  terribly  practical  doctrine  this 
election  is  when  you  study  it  from  the  Bible. 
Men  had  treated  it  as  a  mere  abstraction. 
Like  good  Calvinists  we  believe  it,  counting 
ourselves  among  the  elect:  or  perhaps  we 
deny  it;  but  either  way,  it  is  a  matter  of 
words  with  us.  an  abstract  theorj-.  But  here 
is  this  unquestionable  fact,  that  in  a  thousand    ways   you  differ 

from  your  neighbor,  being  more  highly  favored  than  he 

"  And  so  with  any  distinguishing  advantage — advantages  of  birth, 
of  education,  of  artistic  gift,  of  personal  attractiveness,  of  social 
charm.  A  follower  of  Jesus  will  learn  to  value  any  such  advantage 
as  he  is  alile  to  use  it  to  make  others  happier  and  better :  to  brighten 
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and  sweeten  and  gladden  this  world  in  which  we  are  appointed  to 
live." 

Approaching  that  crux  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  wherein  the 
doctrine  of  election  was  seen  to  destroy  the  doctrine  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  will,  the  writer  asserts  that  instead  of  destroying  it,  the 
doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  really  established.  "  A  belief 
in  the  sovereign  power  of  God  establishes  one's  belief  in  tlie  free- 
dom of  the  will.  It  is  He  who  calls  men  to  that  high  responsibil- 
ity of  a  free  will,"  and  "  the  vitally  important  question  for  each  in- 
dividual is.  What  sort  of  response  will  he  make  to  this  electing 
choice  of  God  ?"    To  this  question  he  adds  by  way  of  comment : 

"  Some  one  may  interrupt  me  at  this  point  to  say  that,  according 
to  the  great  creeds  of  the  reformed  churches,  this  response  from 
the  man,  whether  favorable  or  unfavorable,  has  been  itself  already 
determined  by  God's  earlier  elective  decrees;  he  may  also  say  that 
the  creeds  can  sustain  this  position  by  scriptural  authority,  and 
that  also  this  is  the  one  important  element  in  the  scriptural  doc- 
trine. The  first  of  these  affirmations  1  am  ready  to  accept,  and 
the  second  with  some  qualifications  ;  but  the  third  must  be  frankly 
denied.  We  have  now  reached  the  point  at  which  it  is  necessary 
to  confess  that  the  doctrine  of  the  creeds  has  sometimes  diverged 
gravely  from  the  doctrine  of  Scripture.  The  mystery  of  human 
freedom  as  affected  by  divine  decree  is  sometimes  touched  upon 
in  Scripture,  but  only  as  a  mystery  which  the  writer  could  not  alto- 
gether ignore.  He  admits  it,  and  then  leaves  it  one  side  ;  for  it  is 
not  the  important  element  of  the  doctrine,  and  does  not  need  to  be 
explained.  Scripture  plainly  asserts  the  fact  of  God's  almighti- 
ness.  and  as  plainly  the  fact  of  man's  freedom,  but  takes  no  pains 
to  solve  the  apparent  inconsistency  between  those  two  facts. 

"The  theologians  who  framed  our  creeds  made  some  attempt  at 
solving  that  problem,  thereby  diverging  from  Scripture. 

"  The  importance  of  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  election  is  not  con- 
cerned at  all  with  this  antecedent  mystery,  but  rather  with  the 
purpose  of  the  choice." 


THE    MODERN    IDEAL   OF    FOREIGN    MISSIONS. 

'  I  ^HE  modern  conception  of  foreign  missions,  writes  the  Rev. 
■'-  Sidney  L.  (julick,  while"  widely  held  by  intelligent  pastors, 
secretaries  of  our  mission  boards,  and  missionaries,"  is  still  "mis- 
understood by  large  numbers  of  Christians,  and  wholly  unknown 
to  all  who  have  nodose  connection  with  modern  missionary  work." 
This  modern  conception  results  from  a  change  of  viewpoint — "  from 
the  individualist  to  the  sociological."  Until  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  he  states  (writing  in  the  New  York  Outlook), 
the  general  trend  of  thought  concerning  man  was  narrowly  individ- 
ualistic. Religious  thought  was  no  exception.  "The  Lutheran, 
with  his  .salvation  by  faith  alone  ;  the  Calvinist,  with  his  doctrine 
of  decrees,  election,  and  perseverance  of  the  saints  ;  the  Methodist, 
with  his  free-will  and  backsliding;  Federal  no  less  than  Covenan- 
tal  theology — all  alike  were  individualistic."  Individualistic  the- 
ology, he  continues,  determined  the  conceptions  both  of  the  world 
and  of  the  Church,  "the  one  a  place  of  contamination,  the  other 
the  instrument  for  getting  men  out  of  the  world,  for  saving  them 
one  by  one."  The  idea  in  regard  to  the  heathen  was  tiiat  they, 
like  all  other  men,  "will  be  saved  if  only  they  accept  correct 
creeds  in  regard  to  the  true  and  only  God." 

Of  late,  claims  Mr.  Gulick,  the  individualistic  tendency  has  been 
largely  displaced  in  all  departments  of  thought.  "The  individual- 
istic postulate  is  seen  to  be  wholly  inadequate,"  and  man  must  be 
thought  of  sociologically.  Of  the  modifications  in  theology  cau.sed 
by  this  general  change  of  viewpoint  we  read  : 

"  The  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  a  present  fact  to  be 
realized  here  in  this  world  is  one  such  modification.  Emphasis  on 
religion  as  a  present  life  rather  than  as  a  preparation  for  a  future 
world,  and  as  including  man's  social,  industrial,  political,  and  other 
relations  with  man,  as  well  as  his  true  relations  with  God.  is  an- 
other such  modification.  This  has  introduced  i)rofound  changes 
in  theological  thought— regarding  Ciod  and  Christ,  sin,  salvation, 
and  atonement,  heaven  and  hell,  and  heathen  and  Christian.     Em- 


phasis of  religious  teaching  has  been  transferred  from  correct  be- 
lief and  logical  creeds  to  correct  life  and  kindly  deeds. 

"With  this  changing  emphasis  have  sprung  up  new  forms  of  re- 
ligious activity— the  institutional  Church,  the  Salvation  Army,  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  social  .settlements,  rescue 
homes,  summer  excursions  for  city  poor,  and  countless  special  be- 
nevolences in  times  of  fire,  famine,  and  pestilence." 

Of  the  effect  upon  the  theory  of  foreign  missions  Mr.  (iulick 
writes  : 

"  Modern  conceptions  of  pagan  religions,  of  heathen  peoples, 
and  of  the  function  of  world-wide  Christian  missions  have  also  of 
necessity  undergone  corresponding  changes,  Progressive  Chris- 
tians recognize  and  rejoice  in  these  newer  conceptions  of  mission- 
ary work.  The  significance  of  the  missionary  enterprise  is  mani- 
festly deepened  and  its  value  increased  by  this  modern  viewpoint. 
The  missionary  is  now  seen  to  be  not  merely  saving  a  few  individ- 
uals from  the  general  wreck  of  the  pagan  world,  but  planting  a 
new  life  which  will  transform  that  world  and  bring  it  into  the  King- 
dom of  God.  He  is  teaching  men  how  to  live  here  and  now  in 
accord  with  the  teachings  of  Christ,  and  making  it  possible  not  only 
for  individuals,  but  also  for  communities,  for  tribes,  and  even  for 
nations,  increasingly  to  approach  Christ's  lofty  ideals  for  both  in- 
dividuals and  society.  > 

"  But  this  conception  of  Christian  work  in  so-called  non-Chris- 
tian lands  is  in  fundamental  accord  with  the  new  conception  of  the 
present  problems  confronting  the  Church  in  so-called  Christian 
lands.  For  centuries  the  Church  has  been  almost  exclusively  en- 
gaged in  saving  individuals.  W'e  have  not  had  Christ's  idea  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God — we  have  not  tried  to  Christianize  society. 
This  Christianization  is  the  present  task  and  problem  for  the 
Church.  Christ  must  be  made  King  in  our  organized  life  as  com- 
munities, and  thus  society  be  saved,  even  as  He  has  been  made  Sa^- 
vior  of  individuals  and  individuals  have  been  saved.  The  failure 
of  the  Church  in  this  task  is  one  of  the  causes  of  stumbling  to-day 
to  men  whose  eyes  are  open  to  the  facts  of  modern  life 

"If  sociological  thinking  has  run  to  extremes  in  these  other  lines 
of  thought,  it  would  not  be  strange  were  there  doctrinaires  in  re- 
gard to  the  nature  and  function  of  foreign  missions.  And  such, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  the  case.  With  them  the  religious  element 
is  entirely  dropped  out.  The  true  aim  and  only  proper  work  of 
missions  is,  according  to  their  view,  international  mediation  and 
efforts  for  social  betterment  by  e.xclusively  educational  and  civiliz- 
ational  influences.  Such  a  conception  of  missions  rests,  however, 
on  a  one-sided  view  of  man 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  foreign  missions  have  never  been  carried 
on,  and  probably  never  can  be  successfully  carried  on.  aside  from 
the  religious  motives  operative  alike  among  givers  and  goers.  It 
is  extremely  questionable  if  anything  less  than  a  religious  motive 
and  a  religious  life  could  secure  such  influence  over  alien  peoples 
as  to  modify  their  civilizations  and  fundamentally  transform  their 
lives 

"  The  newer,  well-balanced  sociological  conception  of  foreign 
missions  is  one  which,  while  it  does  not  forget  man's  individual 
nature  and  value,  does  emphasize  strongly  the  thought  that  only  as 
society  is  transformed  with  the  individual  is  the  individual  fully 
saved." 

RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

A  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practise  of  Missions  has  been  added  to  the 
divinity  faculty  of  Vale  University.  The  appointee  is  the  Rev.  Harlan  P.  Beach. 
From  the  news  item  as  publislied  in  the  New  York  Sun  we  learn  further:  "  The 
phin  of  this  professorsliip  is  to  allow  Mr.  lieach  one  year  out  of  every  three  for 
foreitjn  study  and  travel,  especially  in  tlie  Tar  East.  Hy  this  method  the  uni- 
versity will  be  kept  in  the  closest  touch,  not  only  with  the  Vale  mission  in  China> 
but  with  all  the  educational  and  religious  movements  in  non-Christian  countries. 
Mr.  lieach,  who  was  for  ten  years  a  missionary  in  China,  is  the  author  of  a 
standard  work  on  missions, '  The  Geography  and  .\tlas  of  Protestant  Missions,' 
and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  missionary  authorities  in  the  world." 

Thk  origin  of  the  halo  in  art  has  long  been  a  matter  of  speculation.  Mr. 
Tremaine  Ward,  writing  in  the  New  WnV  il/<(//V(// /<'«;•«<//,  contributes  an  in- 
teresting suggestion.  Me  says:  "When  keeping  the  eyes  steadily  tixed  upon  a 
six?al<er,  a  preacher  for  instance,  who  has  his  back  toward  a  white  wall,  if  the  eyes 
are  allowed  to  deviate  slightly,  the  light  from  the  white  wall,  coming  upon  that 
part  of  the  retina  which  had  just  previously  been  occupied  by  the  comparatively 
non-luminous  head  (no  reflections  on  the  preacher  intended),  is  by  comparison 
much  brighter  than  the  light  from  the  rest  of  the  wall  which  impinges  upon  the 
comi)aratively  exhausted  i)arts  of  the  retina.  If  the  eyes  are  shifted  from  a  few 
moments' steady  gaze  at  the  mouth  to  the  forehead,  the  result  is  a  halo.  By  a 
similar  process  we  may  see  a  gilded  chandelier  bordered  with  purplish  blue,  its 
complementary  color." 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT. 

A    NEW    WEAPON    OF    REVOLUTION. 

^T^  HE  press  and  political  authorities  of  Europe  are  slowly  awak- 
-■■       ciiing  to  the  fact  that  a  new  weapon  of  revolutionary  war- 
fare has  recently  been  brought  into  play  ;  a  weapon  forged  by  the 
genius  of  Italian,  French,  and  (German  thinkers.     The  last-named 


V 


WAKENING   OF   THE    RUSSIAN    PEASANTS. 

Czar  -  '"  What-  I  thought  you  were  nsleep  !" 

Russian  Peasant— "  No— I  am  awake,  and  for  good.      Can't  you  wake  up 
too  ?  "  — Amsterdamincy . 

nation  has  given  it  a  name— the  JA/,i\ft7/j-//'tv/-,  the  strike  oi  masse, 
universal.  This  bloodless  weapon,  according  to  journalistic  opin 
ion.  has  played  a  greater  r61e  in  recent  political  upheavals  than  the 
rapid-firing  guns  of  Togo's  ships  in  the  battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan. 
What  precipitated  matters  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  tangle,  in 
Russian,  Polish,  and  Finnish  revolutionary  movements?  The 
Masscnstreik — the  strike  universal,  which  paralyzed  the  life  of  the 
countries  concerned.  Such  is  the  general  testimony  of  the  foreign 
newspapers.  They  declare  that  a  strike,  which  was  once  merely 
an  economic  movement  in  support  of  a  claim  for  higher  wages,  is 
now  being  resorted  to  in  support  of  a  claim  for  liberty  and  an  er^- 
larged  suffrage. 

Tho  never  before  utilized  with  such  amazing  results,  this  method 
of  winning  a  political  victory  has  long  been  taught  and  prescribed 
by  Socialist  agitators ;  and  at  the  great  Socialist  gathering  at  Jena 
some  weeks  ago  August  Bebel,  as  reported  in  his  own  journal. 
Vorwaerts  (Berlin),  advocated  the  principle  of  general  strikes  as  a 
means  of  influencing  Parliament  and  gaining  an  extension  of  the 
suffrage,  and  he  supported  the  resolution  which  declared  that  "  the 
stopping  of  work  by  the  masses  "  was  an  "  effective  method  "  of 
gaining  the  political  privileges  aimed  at.  In  the  A'eue  Zeit  (Stutt- 
gart) the  German  Socialist  weekly,  Paul  Lensch  advocates  the  po- 
litical strike  for  two  reasons,  the  hrst  of  which  is  thus  stated  : 

"The  foundation  of  stability  in  European  political  affairs  has  so 
far  lain  in  the  preponderating  influence  of  Russia  all  over  the  con- 
tinent. Since  she  has  been  dethroned  by  Japan's  victory,  the 
whole  existing  political  system  of  Europe  has  collapsed  like  a 
house  of  cards.  The  political  forces  in  Europe  are  to  be  consoli- 
dated under  new  combinations,  and  this  movement  appears  in  the 
new  treaty  groupings,  and  [continuous  rumors  of  coming  war. 
France  is  declared  to  be  on  the  eve'  of  war  with  (Germany,  and 
England  is  following  her  example ;  next,  the  entente  between 
France  and  England  is  to  be  developed  into  a  defensive  and  offen- 
sive treaty  ;  such  a  treaty  is  soon  to  unite  Germany  and  Russia — 
and  so  forth.     In  any  case  the  working  class  find  themselves  in  a 


difticuh  and  critical  dilemma  and  they  must  be  on  their  guard  lest 
something  iiappen  in  this  crisis  which  may  turn  out  to  be  a  menace 
to  their  vital  interest. 

"  It  will  occur  to  every  one  that  in  this  new  political  situation 
some  new  weapon  of  defense  must  be  found,  and  it  is  quite  correct 
to  suppose  that  this  new  weapon  will  be  that  of  the  universal 
strike." 

Me  continues  to  show  that  this  stoppage  of  labor  is  the  only  just 
and  peaceful  method  for  obtaining  the  extension  of  the  suffrage. 

A  very  striking  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  axiom  is  seen  in  the  i 
result  of  the  Russian  s  rikes.     Of  this  movement  Tlie  U'estniin- 
ster  Gazette  (London)  says  : 

"  A  hundred  years  ago  the  pike  and  the  guillotine  were  the  in- 
struments of  the  revolutionary;  to-day  he  chooses  the  universal 
strike.  And  since  of  all  strikes  there  is  none  that  is  so  immedi- 
ately paralyzing  as  that  which  stops  work  on  the  railways,  the 
Russian  insurgent  begins  with  that." 

The  Czar  was  brought  to  terms  by  this  strike  as  Pharaoh,  tyrant 
of  Egypt,  came  to  terms  at  the  wave  of  the  prophet's  rod.  The 
new  and  ample  manifesto  of  Nicholas  II.,  as  published  in  all  the 
European  papers,  satisfied  the  Revolutionary  Committee,  accord- 
ing to  the  Petit  Parisieti,  so  that  they  "  decided  to  suspend  the  polit- 
ical strike  for  thirty  days,  in  order  to  organize  an  armed  rising  in 
case  the  Government,  after  the  end  of  that  period,  .should  fail 
to  keep  its  pledges,  including  the  promise  of  amnesty  to  political 
prisoners." 

The  Guardian  (London)  comments  as  follows  on  Russia's  great 
political  labor  movement: 

"It  has  really  been  no  more  than  a  strike,  but  a  strike  which  in-  ■ 
volves  every  industry  and  almost  every  class  in  a  country  is  now- 
seen  to  be  a  far  more  powerful  weapon  than  the  ordinary  rising 
against  constituted  authority.  In  Russia  such  a  rising  would  have 
been  hopeless  unless  the  army  could  have  been  brought  overly ou 
can  not  fight  a  military  autocracy  without  arms  and  ammunition, 
and 'in  the  Empire  of  the  Czar  such  commodities  are  as  hard  to 
come  by  as  personal  freedom.   .   .  .   Happily,  at  the  eleventh  hour, 


THE   BIG  FIRE  IN    RUSSIA. 

Nicholas—"  Strange!    I  thought  to  blow  the  fire  out,  but  I've  only  fanned  it." 

-  Ulk  (Berlin I. 

the  Emperor  Nicholas,  who  had  remained  impervious  to  states- 
manlike ideas  while  he  might  have  acted  with  a  good  grace,  has 
been  compelled,  in  sheer  desperation  and  in  the  hope  of  saving  his 
throne,  to  capitulate,  and  to  grant  the  most  important  and  the  most 
elementary  demands  of  his  people." 

Another  victory  won  by  this  new  weapon  of  popular  freedom,  to 
quote  from  the  German  weekly  cited  above,  has  been  the  emanci- 
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pation  of  Finland,  which  is  a  Russian  province,  of  which  the  Czar 
is  Grand  Duke,  and  which  groans  under  the  yoke  of  Russia.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Action  (Paris)  the  strike  has  been  general,  and  order 
has  been  kept  by  a  voluntary  militia,  formed  of  students  and  work- 
men. At  last  capitulation  came,  as  is  thus  related  by  the  Parisian 
journal : 

"The  Governor  of  Finland,  Prince  Obolensky,  and  the  Senate 
have  officially  abdicated,  and  surrendered  all  power  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  population  of  Helsingfors  in  the  public  square.  The 
Russian  flag  has  been  superseded  by  the  Finnish  national  stand- 
ard." 

Another  great  strike  is  at  present  prevailing  in  Poland,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  Government  documents  issued  by  Witte  with  regard 


DOES   THE   CZAR    RESIST?      DOES     THE   CZAR   GIVE      DOES     THE    CZAR     CAUSE 

He  has  a  friend  who  sug-       a  constitution  ?  the      people    to    be 

gested  it.  There  is  a  friend  who  has        massacred? 

so  advised.  There  is  a  friend  who  has 

given  him  permission. 

THE  COUNCILLORS  OF  THE  CZAR. 

— Fisckietto  ( Turin ) . 

to  the  Polish  agitation  for  universal  suffrage  and  other  political 
privileges,  Poland  is  not  to  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  Fin- 
land, nor  for  the  present  to  be  included  in  the  last  manifesto  of  the 
Czar.  Poland's  strike  in  Warsaw,  according  to  the  T^w/j  (Paris), 
has  been  accompanied  by  bomb-throwings  and  massacres  by  the 
soldiery,  whom  Witte  has  been  vainly  importuned  to  withdraw. 
In  Witte 's  manifesto  to  the  Poles  he  says: 

"  Rejecting  the  idea  of  cooperation  with  Witte  and  the  Russian 
people  in  the  douma,  they  [the  PoHsh  politicians]  are  demanding 
in  a  series  of  revolutionary  meetings  complete  autonomy  for  Po- 
land, with  a  special  constitutional  Diet,  thereby  aiming  at  the  res- 
toration of  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  Two  political  groups,  Social- 
ist and  Nationalist,  who  are  opposed  to  each  other,  are  united  in 
this  aspiration,  which  is  supported  by  many  writers,  publicists, 
and  popular  orators,  who  carry  the  people  with  them. 

"  In  different  districts  of  the  Vistula  there  have  been  numerous 
processions  with  Polish  flags,  singing  Polish  revolutionary  songs. 
At  the  same  time  the  Poles  have  begun  arbitrarily  to  exclude  the 
State  language  even  from  Government  institutions,  where  its  em.- 
ployment  is  provided  for  by  law.  In  certain  localities  bands  of 
workmen  and  peasants  have  been  pillaging  schools.  State  spirit 
sliops,  and  communal  buildings,  destroying  all  correspondence  in 
the  Russian  language  th^at  they  found 

"  Representatives  of  local  authority  have,  in  defense  of  order  and 
public  safety,  been  watering  the  earth  for  a  year  past  with  their 
blood,  falling  victims  to  political  crimes.  The  reasonable  part  of 
Polish  society  is  impotent  against  the  pressure  of  revolutionary 
organizations. 

"The  Government  will  not  tolerate  attacks  on  the  integrity  of 
tile  Empire.  The  plans  and  acts  of  the  insurrectionaries  force  it 
to  declare  in  a  decisive  manner  that  as  long  as  the  troubles  in  the 
Vistula  districts  continue,  and  as  long  as  tliat  part  of  the  popula- 
tion which  adheres  to  political  agitators  continues  its  present  sway 
over  the  country,  these  districts  will  receive  none  of  the  benefits  re- 
sulting from  the  manifestoes  of  August  i.S  and  October  30,  1905." 
—  Translations  made  for  The  Literakv  Digest. 


PLIGHT   OF   THE    LONDON    POOR. 

ANXIETY  over  the  desperate  condition  of  the  unemployed  at 
the  beginning  of  winter  is  displayed  in  almost  every  number 
of  the  London  dailies.  The  cause  of  this  deep  concern  is  stated 
in  a  sentence  by  the  London  Standard  when  it  declares  that  Great 
Britain,  with  all  its  "  prosperity,"  has  "  the  canker  of  a  desperate 
poverty  eating  into  its  very  heart."  Parliament  is  trying  to  devise 
relief  for  this  threatening  state  of  affairs,  statesmen  are  presenting 
remedies,  politicians  are  trying  to  make  capital  out  of  it,  bishops 
are  writing  to  the  papers,  and  deputations  of  men  and  women 
throng  the  doorways  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
Indeed,  as  the  London  Telegraph  remarks,  "unemployment  is  be- 
coming a  profession  in  itself,"  and  "  the  scores  of  able-bodied  and 
young  men  who  are  to  be  seen  in  the  London  streets,  going  about 
in  groups  with  barrel  organs  or  selling  matches  and  postcards  in 
the  gutter,  are  a  disgrace  to  the  capital."  Mr.  Balfour  recently 
expressed  keen  sympathy  for  the  unemployed  in  a  public  address, 
which  caused  an  unfeeling  newspaper  critic  to  remark  that  "noth- 
ing but  a  stubborn  refusal  to  recognize  precedent  and  custom  pre- 
vented Premier  Balfour  from  being  with  the  unemployed  in  fact." 
The  Telegraph  thinks  the  situation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  "  the 
unskilled  workers  flood  into  London  from  all  parts  of  the  country  ; 
these  can  find  no  permanent  work  ;  they  have  to  be  supported;  the 
rates  rise  abnormally,  and  the  skilled  workers  are  driven  out." 
And  it  asks:  "Is  it  that  London  is  too  great?"  TJie  Standard, 
quoted  above,  draws  the  following  dark  picture  : 

"  According  to  a  careful  computation,  between  four  and  five  per 
cent,  of  the  workmen  belonging  to  trade-unions  are  in  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed.  Individuals  and  groups  emerge  for  a  time  into 
comparative  prosperity ;  but  the  gaps  they  leave  are  instantly 
filled  by  others.  The  percentage  of  the  luckless  unemployed 
among  men  who  do  not  belong  to  trade-unions  is  higher  still.  The  ■ 
laborers  are  always  too  many,  and  the  harvest  always  too  scanty. 
There  is  not  enough  work  to  go  round.  What  that  means  has  been 
shown  in  a  second  series  of  articles,  published  this  week.  Great 
Britain,  with  all  its  prosperity,  with  signs  on  almost  every  side  of 
wealth  and  the  free  enjoyment  of  it,  with  its  fiourishing  industries, 
its  enterprise,  its  gigantic  speculations,  its  merchant  navies  trad- 
ing and  trafficking  to  the  utmost  ends  of  the  world,  has,  neverthe- 
less, the  canker  of  a  desperate  poverty  eating  into  its  very  heart. 
Apart  from  all  temporary  fluctuations  in  the  demands  of  the  labor 
market,  the  consequence  of  the  contraction  or  expansion  of  trade, 
thousands  are  starving,  and  must  starve,  for  the  lack  of  employ- 
ment. 

"  It  is  a  problem  to  which  our  statesmen  can  not  shut  their  eyes." 

The  "Unemployed  Workmen's  Act,"  which  is  now  being  put 
into  operation,  provides  for  a  local  body  in  every  borough  of  the 
metropolis,  acting  under  the  supervision  of  a  central  body  for  the 
whole  London  area,  to  provide  labor  exchanges  and  employment 
registers.  The  central  body  is  empowered  to  provide  work  and 
distribute  relief.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  letter  to 
The  Standard,  exhorts  the  public  to  "speedily  recognize  that  if 
the  recent  Act  of  Parliament  is  to  be  beneficial  in  its  operation, 
there  must  be  a  general  and  immediate  contribution  from  private 
sources  to  the  central  agencies,  which  that  act  has  called  into  be- 
ing, but  which  is  powerless  to  effect  its  object  until  such  contribu- 
tions are  in  its  hands."  Lloyd's  Weekly  A'ews  says  the  working 
of  the  act  will  be  "  watched  with  keen  interest,"  and  it  adds : 

"  The  one  good  at  present  observable  is  that  it  has  compelled 
local  authorities  to  consider  the  question  of  unemployment  before 
the  real  pinch  of  winter  is  upon  us.  Tho  the  various  reports  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  general  prospect  is  slightly  better  than  last 
year,  there  are  certain  districts  where  things  are  already  very  bad 
indeed.  Poplar,  with  its  rate  at  twelve  shillings  in  tiie  pound,  has 
some  twelve  thousand  persons  in  receipt  of  relief.-  The  Battersea 
Guardians  are  relieving  nearly  nine  thousand  persons,  and  in  Pad- 
dington  those  receiving  indoor  relict  have  increased  by  over  a  hun- 
dred, and  those  receiving  outdoor  relief  by  over  five  hundred.  Each 
borough,  in  fact,  has  its  own  special  wants,  and  the  committees 
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will  find  their  powers  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  meet  them.  One 
pressing  need  now.  as  on  all  previous  occasions,  is  to  find  some 
way  of  pushing  aside  those  who  will  not  work." 


WHEN    A   NEIGHBOR'S    HOUSE    IS   ON    FIRE. 

JUVENAL'S  satirical  remark,  that  a  man's  concern  over  the 
fact  that  his  neighbor's  house  is  inflames  springs  from  a  fear 
that  his  own  may  catch  fire,  is  illustrated  by  an  article  in  The 
Nineteenth  Century  (London),  in  which  Mr.  O.  Eltzbacker  de- 
scribes the  feeling  excited  in  England  by  the  widespread  revolt  of 
the  blacks  in  German  South  Africa.  For  about  two  years,  we  are 
told,  the  Germans  have  been  lavishly  spending  lives  and  treasure 
in  fighting  the  natives  in  their  Southwest  African  colony.  The 
tribes  in  German  Southeast  Africa  have  also  lately  risen  in  revolt. 
Some  of  Germany's  neighbors,  and  all  German  Social  Democrats, 
have  watched  this  condition  of  things  with  that  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion which,  according  to  Rochefoucauld,  we  always  derive  from 
the  misfortunes  of  our  best  friends.  England  alone,  says  this  wri- 
ter, is  sincerely  concerned,  and  why?  She  fears  that  the  insurrec- 
tionary conflagration  may  leap  the  border  and  spread  through  her 
own  South-African  possessions.     To  quote  : 

"  To  thoughtful  Englishmen  the  disturbed  state  of  Germany's 
African  colonies  must  be  a  matter  of  the  most  serious  concern, 
for  it  might  have  consequences  to  the  whole  of  South  Africa  which 
nobody  in  this  country  can  contemplate  with  equanimity.  The  ris- 
ing in  Southwest  Africa  is  incalculably  dangerous  to  this  country, 
and  the  restoration  of  peace  at  the  earliest  date  concerns  Great 
Britain  even  more  than  it  does  Germany." 

He  explains  that  South  Africa  is  of  infinitely  more  importance 
to  England  than  to  Germany,  as  there  are  only  four  thousand  white 
German  subjects,  while  there  are  nine  hundred  thousand  white 
British  subjects  there,  and  he  adds  : 

"  Consequently,  it  seems  necessary  to  consider  the  present  posi- 
tion of  German  Southwest  Africa  in  all  its  bearings,  and  to  see 
what  can  be  done  and  what  must  at  once  be  done  by  this  country 
in  order  to  prevent  the  revolt  of  the  natives  in  the  German  colo- 
nies spreading  to  British  territory.  It  may,  of  course,  be  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  reestablish  peace  in  South  Africa  without  hurting 
Germany's  susceptibilities.  Still,  peace  in  South  Africa  is  of  such 
paramount  importance  to  the  British  Empire  that  we  have  to  do 
our  duty  by  South  Africa  even  at  the  risk  of  touching  Germany's 
pride." 

The  most  formidable  opponents  of  General  Trotha,  now  in  com- 
mand of  the  German  forces  in  Africa,  are  the  Hereros,  at  whose 
hands  he  and  his  forces  have  had  somewhat  the  same  experi- 
ence as  Braddock  met  with  at  Fort  Duquesne.  In  this  writer's 
words  : 

"  The  German  soldiers,  excellent  as  they  are  for  fighting  in  Eu- 
rope, are,  by  their  training  and  by  their  bodily  constitution,  com- 
pletely unfitted  for  colonial  warfare.  Not  only  did  the  German 
tactics  prove  to  be  quite  unsuitable  for  Southwest  Africa,  but  the 
officers  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  convert  their  ponderous 
fighting-machine  into  agile  individual  units  suitable  for  the  man- 
hunt in  the  rugged  mountains.  Besides,  the  youthful,  fair-haired, 
and  fair-complexioned  German  recruits  were  the  predestined  vic- 
tims to  malaria  and  typhoid  fever,  which  soon  enfeebled  and  dec- 
imated the  troops.  Already,  in  time  of  peace,  the  mortality 
among  the  soldiers  in  Southwest  Africa  had  been  very  heavy. 
During  1898-99,  for  instance,  112  per  thousand  died  in  the  colony, 
or  had  to  be  sent  home  as  invalids.  During  the  war  the  mortality 
from  various  diseases  rapidly  increased,  and  up  to  now  the  Ger- 
mans have  lost  almost  2,000  men,  a  number  which,  in  proportion 
to  their  total  strength,  is  appalling." 

The  Germans  are  not  successful  as  colonists,  we  are  told,  and 
South  Africa  is  of  no  commercial  value  to  Germany,  its  exports 
and  imports  are  trifling.  Moreover,  the  Germans  are  disliked  in 
Africa,  and  the  present  writer  describes  many  cases  of  cruelty  and 


injustice  in  the  dealings  of  Germans  with  the  blacks.     Hence  the 
danger  to  English  territory  which  he  thus  refers  to : 

"  The  foregoing  short  sketch  clearly  shows  how  gravely  Germany 
has  mismanaged  her  African  colonies,  and  how  seriously  she  has 
compromised  the  security  of  all  Europeans  in  Africa.  In  conse- 
quence of  Germany's  mismanagement  a  determined  native  revolt 
has  broken  out,  which,  unless  it  is  promptly  suppressed,  may  set 
the  whole  of  South  Africa  in  flames.  Nobody  can  deny  that  the 
whole  of  South  Africa,  where  nearly  a  million  white  people  have 
their  homes  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Crown,  is  threat- 
ened with  the  gravest  of  dangers,  and  British  statesmen  should 
speedily  make  up  their  minds  whether  they  ought  to  look  on  until 
the  conflagration,  which  the  Germans  have  lighted,  will  eventually 
spread  to  the  British  colonies,  or  whether  they  will  interfere  in 
time  in  the  interests  of  British  lives  and  of  British  property,  and 
establish,  if  needs  be,  against  Germany's  will,  peace  in  Germany's 
African  colonies." 


FRENCH  VIEW  OF  POLITICAL  "BRIGANDAGE" 

IN   AMERICA. 

A  WITTY  French  cynic  once  declared  that  if  you  wish  to  learn 
what  your  faults  are  you  must  apply  to  the  man  who  only 
knows  you  by  name,  and  not  by  sight.  If  this  man  is  a  French 
statistician,  with  a  passion  or  a  talent  for  systematic  generaliza- 
tion, he  will  make  a  map  of  your  moral  and  social  qualifications. 
Mr.  L.  de  Norvins,   the  writer  of  an  article  in  La  Revue  (Paris), 


1 I  FREE-FROM  CORRUPTION 

^^^  UTTERLY  CORRUPT 
\.    ''..'.\   PARTIALLY  CORRUPT 


A   FRENCH   MAP   OF   POLITICAL  CORRUPTION   IN   THE  UNITED  STATES. 

has  undertaken  to  do  this  with  regard  to  the  80,000,000  of  United 
States  citizens,  showing  how  far  they  are  implicated  in  "graft" 
and  corruption  of  various  kinds.  Mr.  de  Norvins  thinks  the  time 
has  come  when  the  works  of  Bryce  and  de  Tocqueville  on  "  the 
powerful  republic  founded  by  the  courage  of  Washington  and  the 
wisdom  of  Franklin  "  ought  to  be  rewritten.  He  declares  that  the 
"new  century  of  the  strenuous  life,  as  Carnegie  and  Roosevelt 
view  it,  has  stamped  ruin  on  American  society,"  which  is  quite 
changed  from  what  it  was  even  up  to  1888.  "  The  organism,  for- 
merly healthy,  has  become  incontestably  infected  with  the  germs 
of  contagious  decay,  which  is  attacking  member  after  member  of 
the  whole  body."  He  informs  us,  for  example,  that  gambfing  and 
immorality,  the  social  side  of  this  corruption,  flourish  in  such  cit- 
ies as  San  Francisco  "under  the  protection  of  the  municipal  Gov- 
ernment, whose  members  are  enriched  from  their  revenues."  Tlie 
writer  at  this  point  is  led  to  discuss  the  question  of  "graft."  To 
quote : 

"'  Graft'  and  those  who  practi.se  it,  the  '  grafters,'  appear  in  a 
vast  organization  of  brigandage,  of  which  San  Francisco  is  by  no 
means  the  sole  field  of  operations.  .  .  .  Municipal  administrations 
make    'graft'    their  sole  object.     It  is  'graft"  that  makes  every 
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saloon-keeper  and  tobacconist  an  agent  of  corruption.  On  one  side 
the  saloon-keeper  or  the  dealer  in  cigars,  on  the  other  side  the 
Mayor  and  the  boss  make  a  living  from  this  corruption." 

He  advances  then  to  a  more  definite  statement  as  to  the  exact 
distribution  of  this  spirit  of  "graft"  and  finds,  apparently,  that  it 
is  spread  over  the  continent  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  geo- 
graphical delimitations  of  each  State.  This  interesting  discovery 
makes  it  delightfully  easy  for  a  precise  and  methodical-minded 
frenchman  to  execute  a  little  map  in  which  the  States  are  marked, 
black,  gray,  or  white,  according  to  their  infection  or  otherwise 
with  political  brigandage.  He  thus  describes  this  map,  which  he 
correctly  styles  "a  curiosity  :  " 

"  Above  will  be  seen  a  curious  map  of  'graft,'  drawn,  in  my  opin- 
ion, with  great  accuracy.  The  deep  black  marks  the  corrupt 
States,  the  striped  portion  those  who  are  not  so  entirely  rotten, 
while  the  white  portions  denote  the  States  which  are  fr«e  from 
'graft.'  The  area  of  the  black  is  by  far  the  most  considerable. 
It  includes  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, Maryland,  the  two  Virginias,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  Ne- 
braska. In  the  same  class  is  the  whole  West,  Washington,  Ore- 
gon. California,  and  even  Utah,  where,  however,  the  Mormons, 
who  compose  the  greater  part  of  the  population,  boast  they  do  not 
know  the  meaning  of  political  dishonesty.  In  a  somewhat  lighter 
degree  are  infected  Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Alabama,  and  Flor- 
ida. Still  lighter  is  the  shade  of  guilt  in  North  and  South  Dako- 
ta, Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  only  exceptions  to  this  general  corruption  are  Colorado, 
Iowa,  Mississippi,  Michigan,  Maine,  Delaware,  and  North  Caro- 
lina." 

He  is  not  content  to  give  this  positive  and  definite  topical  allot- 
ment of  the  political  blot.  He  proceeds  to  a  numerical  estimate 
of  the  individual  "  brigands  "  and  "grafters  "  and  arrives  at  the  fol- 
lowing neat  conclusion  : 

"  In  round  numbers  the  population  of  the  United  States  may  be 
reckoned  at  76,000,000.  The  States  marked  deep  black  contain 
60,000,000  people.  Those  more  lightly  marked,  7.000,000,  so  that 
the  total  [men,  women,  and  children  .''J  infected  with  political  cor- 
ruption, amounts  to  67,000,000.    These  facts  speak  for  themselves." 

He  next  gives  a  list  of  senators  who  have  sold  their  votes,  legis- 
lators who  have  taken  bribes.  State  officials  who  have  embezzled 
— and,  citing  venal  miscarriages  of  justice  and  other  scandals,  he 
comes  down  to  the  case  of  the  Equitable. 

Yet  he  does  not  think  the  case  of  the  United  States  utterly  hope- 
less.    He  adds: 

"  Is  it  possible  that  this  Augean  stable — the  expression  is  not  too 
strong — will  ever  be  so  cleansed  and  cleaned  up  that  all  the  black 
patches  will  disappear  from  the  map  of  '  graft '.''  There  are  men 
in  the  United  States  who  have  not  lost  hope  in  this  matter.  I 
would  mention  the  District  Attorney  of  New  York,  Mr.  Jerome, 
and  the  Governor  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Dineen." 

He  thinks  that  these  reformers  are  brave  and  determined  to  con- 
quer, but  they  have  a  very  hard  road  to  travel.  There  are  others, 
eminent  in  political  life,  who  testify  to  the  fact  that  the  scourge 
still  continues  with  unabated  rancor  to  gangrene  the  country. 
Turning  to  the  causes  of  this  scourge  he  cites  the  views  of  "  poli- 
ticians whose  integrity  is  above  suspicion."     In  his  own  words: 

"These,  and  among  them  President  Roosevelt,  arc  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  social  plague  which  is  ravaging  the  country  has  other 
causes  besides  the  increasing  immorality,  the  unbridled  appetite 
for  lucre,  and  the  lawlessness  of  passions  which  no  material  grati- 
fications can  satisfy.  Such  men  blame  unprincipled  adventurers 
{condottieri),  like  Morgan,  Rockefeller,  and  the  like,  accusing 
them  of  having  changed  the  orientation  of  the  American  mind  and 
conctnlrated  it  upon  one  object— the  acquisition  of  money  at  any 
sacrifice  and  by  any  means." 

Mr.  de  Norvins  concludes  by  prescribing  the  only  remedy  which 
he  thinks  would  mend  the  present  condition  of  things,  as  follows; 

"These  men  [Rockefeller,  etc.]  are  the  great  malefactors  in  this 


matter,  and  there  is  no  salvation  for  the  Union  until  the  day  a 
grand  jury  is  empaneled  to  force  from  all  these  promoters  and  or- 
ganizers of  public  corruption  an  account  of  their  whole  life,  whose 
shameful  acts  they  are  attempting  to  blot  out  by  endowing 
churches,  schools,  galleries,  and  public  libraries."— TV^wj/^/z^w 
made  for  T  WK  Literary  Digest. 


ANOTHER    ROYAL   CAPITULATION. 

1^  HE  cries  of  "  Down  with  monarchy  I  "  recently  raised  by  the 
Socialists  in  the  streets  of  Prague,  as  reported  by  Austrian 
and  Hungarian  papers,  has  this  year  found  some  sort  of  fulfilment 
in  fact.  Oscar  has  surrendered  a  crown,  Nicholas  has  laid  down 
the  scepter  of  autocracy,  and  now  Francis  Joseph  surrenders  to 
Hungary's  cry  for  universal  suffrage,  or  at  any  rate  has  allowed  it 
to  appear  on  the  program  of  the  Prime  Minister  whom  he  himself 
appointed.  The  battle  of  Hungarian  liberties  has,  however,  not 
yet  been  won.  The  coalition  opposition  ministry  and  the  Liberal 
party  in  the  Hungarian  Diet  are  preparing  to  oppose,  tooth  and 
nail,  the  sweeping  reforms  which  Baron  Geza  Fejervary  includes 
in  his  program,  says  Mr.  A.  de  Bertha,  a  specialist  in  Hungarian 
politics,  who  writes  in  the  Revue  Diplomatique.  He  enumerates 
among  the  startling  changes  in  Austro-Hungarian  policy,  besides 
the  promulgation  of  universal  suffrage,  the  adoption  of  Hungarian 
emblems  on  the  Austro-Hungarian  flag,  and  a  thorough  reform  of 
commercial  and  economic  laws  and  conditions. 

Fejervary,  we  are  told,  believes  that  he  will  find  a  majority  of 
the  present  Chamber  in  favor  of  his  reforms,  which,  however,  can 
not  prove  effective  unless  they  are  based  on  a  perfect  understand- 
ing between  the  ministry  and  the  monarchy,  and  unless  they  are 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Stephen  Szechenyi  and  Francis 
Deak,  who,  the  writer  we  are  citing  says,  are  the  two  creators  of 
modern  Hungary,  and  who  see  no  hope  for  Hungary  excepting  in 
a  close  union  with  the  dynasty  of  the  Hapsburgs.  Baron  Fejer- 
vary, we  are  further  informed,  sticks  up  boldly  for  the  dual  mon- 
archy, and  supports  the  claim  of  Francis  Joseph  to  restrict  the 
language  of  command  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  army  to  German, 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  1867.  To  continue  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  de  Bertha: 

"  In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  constitutional  conflicts  he  boldly  re- 
peats his  proposal  to  introduce  universal  suffrage  in  Hungary.  .  .  . 
In  accordance  with  the  bill  Fejervary 's  cabinet  will  introduce  into 
Parliament,  the  qualifications  for  an  elector  in  Hungary  are  that  a 
man  be  24  years  of  age  and  can  read  and  write." 

Equally  popular  are  the  economic  and  agrarian  promises  which 
this  bold  but  conciliatory  minister  makes.  He  intends  that  Gov- 
ernment shall  cut  up  large  estates  into  small  lots  or  farms  and  offer 
them  for  sale.     Relief  for  mortgaged  farms  will  also  be  provided. 

While  some  of  the  Hungarian  papers  speak  of  Fejervary's 
scheme  as  embodying  a  sound  and  sensible  policy  of  compromise, 
the  Magyar  Menzet  (Budapest)  condemns  the  program  as  the  im- 
practicable production  of  a  mere  doctrinaire,  and  adds: 

"  If  a  compromise  can  be  arrived  at,  it  must  be  such  as  the  peo- 
ple and  land  have  proposed  and  carried,  for  the  people,  sooner  or 
later,  will  compel  the  political  leaders  to  adopt  a  policy  which  is 
at  once  unsensational  and  directed  by  common  sense." 

The  Pester  Lloyd  tAso  believes  that  the  new  Fejervary  ministry 
and  its  program  will  end  in  catastrophe.     To  quote: 

"Only  the  strong  confidence  which  the  undertaking  demands  of 
him,  only  the  idea  of  peace  between  people  and  Crown,  the  idea  of 
a  peaceable  reformation  of  the  Hungarian  State  svhich  is  always 
before  him,  could  sustain  him  under  a  task  which  requires  the 
strength  of  a  Titan  to  support.  It  is  not  pessimism  to  predict  his 
i\\\\\\<i."  —Translatiotts  made  for  Thk  Literary  Digest. 


The  Kaiser,  according  to  tlie  Messag-icro  (Rome),  suffers  from  three  principal 
drawh.icks  :  I'irst.  he  omjht  to  have  been  born  in  the  Middle  Ages;  secondly, 
he  ouijht  to  have  been  born  in  France,  because  he  would  have  become  Emperor 
of  the  l-"renrh  ;  thirdly,  he  ouglit  to  have  been  a  Catholic,  because  then  he  would 
have  been  I'ope. 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS  OF  THE    DAY. 


THE  GRIM   TRAGEDY   OF  THE   FLORIDA 

COAST. 

The  Spanish  Settlements  within  the  Present  Limits  of  the 
United  States;  Florida,  1562-1574.  By  Woodbury  Lowery.  With 
maps.    Cloth,  500  pp.    Price,  $2.50  net.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

MR.  LOW'ERY'S  present  volume,  like  its  predecessor,  with  which 
it  is  closely  connected,  is  an  excellent  representation  of  a  class  of 
literature  that  has  grown  rapidly  of  late  years — the  historical  monograph. 
It  is  leased,  as  all  such  studies  should  be,  on  thorough  and  extensive 
original  research,  and  gives  with  a  commendable  degree  of  narrative  skill 
the  results,  not  the  arid  details,  of  the  writer's  quest.  Until  not  so  long 
ago  the  historian  of  the  grim  tragedy  enacted  on  the  Florida  coast  in  the 
closing  decades  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  compelled  to  work  very  much 
in  the  dark,  to  supplement  fragmentary  statements  of  fact  by  inferences 
drawn  from  decidedly  nebulous  data,  and  even  to  neglect  many  details 
without  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  appreciate  correctly  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  ill-fated  attempt  of  the  Huguenots  to  establish 
themselves  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  North  America,  and  the  more 
successful  colonizing  etTorts  of  those  to  whom  they  fell  an  easy  prey.  If 
some  of  the  problems  connected  with  these  ventures  still  remain  unsolved, 
it  is  certain  that  there  is  now  far  less  excuse  for  an  inadequate  presenta- 
tion. The  archives  of  London,  Paris,  Madrid,  and  Seville  have  yielded  a 
vast  mass  of  new  material,  while  hitherto  inaccessible  or  unknown  private 
collections  of  documents  and  letters  have  become  available.  These  later 
sources  Mr.  Lowery  has  utilized  freely  and  intelligently,  and  the  result  is 
a  treatise  not  only  of  prime  interest  but  of  solid  value,  as  embodying  a 
broader  and  more  than  usually  judicial  statement  of  the  vexed  themes 
involved. 

Its  especial  significance  lies  in  the  searching  analysis  and  lucid  exposi- 
tion of  the  attitude  of  Spain  in  the  contest  for  supremacy  in  the  Florida 
peninsula,  and  in  the  fair-minded  fxjrtraiture  of  the  Spanish  leader, 
Menendez,  whose  massacre  of  the  Huguenots  has  served  to  withdraw  the 
regard  of  too  many  historians  from  his  otherwise  brilliant  record.  "There 
is,"  contends  Mr.  Lowery,  "  but  one  blot  on  his  fame,  that  of  the  Matanzas 
massacre."  "Nor," he  continues,  "is  the  shame  of  it  palliated  when  it  is 
ascribed  not  to  fanaticism  or  bigotry,  but  to  the  reason  assigned  by  his 
master — the  desire  not  to  risk  the  lives  of  his  own  people.  .  .  .  But  we 
must  not  allow  our  judgment  to  be  so  outraged  by  this  cold-blooded 
murder  as  to  blind  us  to  his  signal  merits,  and  Pedro  Menendez  de  Aviles 
surely  deserves  to  take  rank  among  the  greatest  and  most  gifted  of  the 
early  discoverers  and  conquerors  of  the  New  World."  The  economic  and 
political  reasons  inducing  the  jealousy  of  Spain,  the  ceaseless  activity  of 
the  diplomatic  agents  of  Philip  —  in  short,  the  essentials  underlying  the 
concrete  facts  of  the  voyagings  and  colonization  of  Ribaut  and  his  asso- 
ciates and  the  establishment  of  the  Spanish  settlements  in  Florida  are,  as 
a  rule,  firmly  grasped  and  clearly  propounded  side  by  side  with  the  drama- 
tic story  of  failure  and  achievement. 

Not  that  the  work  can  hope  to  escape  criticism.  For  one  thing,  Mr. 
Lowery  passes  all  too  lightly  over  the  mooted  questions  involved  in  the 
de  Gourgues's  retaliatory  expedition.  For  another,  while  exhibiting  in 
detail  the  organization,  characteristics,  and  customs  of  the  Florida  In- 
dians, he  barely  touches  on  the  policy  adopted  toward  them  by  the  Span- 
iards.' But,  in  the  last  analysis,  his  book  is,  as  The  Outlook  observes, 
"of  distinctive  value  to  the  historical  student,  leading  to  a  clearer  idea 
than  has  hitherto  generally  obtained  of  the  conditions  prevailing  both  in 
the  Old  and  the  New  World  so  far  as  they  affected  Spain."  The  Con- 
gregationalist  considers  this  work  "an  important  and  interesting  contri- 
bution to  American  history,"  and  so  thinks  the  Chicago  Evening  Post. 
It  is  the  fruit  of  "infinite  pains  and  careful  research,"  says  the  Detroit 
Free  Press. 


MRS.   WIGGIN'S   LITERARY   "ROSE-CAKE." 

Rose  o'  the  River.     By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.    Cloth,  177  pp.    Price,  $1.25. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston'  and  New  S'ork. 

CHILDREN  sometimes  take  a  rose,  strip  ofT  the  leaves,  strew  them 
liberally  with  sugar,  and,  after  wrapping  them  in  a  piece  of  paper, 
put  them  under  a  heavy  stone.  When  duly  pressed  into  a  moist,  sacchar- 
ine mass,  they  eat  it,  and  think  this  rose-cake  is  "nice."  Mrs.  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin's  recently  published  "Rose  o'  the  River"  recalls  this 
rose-cake  of  these  crude  little  gourmets.  To  have  ensured  artistic  con- 
sistency, her  signature  as  its  author  should  have  keen  "Kitty  Wiggin." 
The  breezy,  pungent  and  facile  humor  and  the  keen  insight  into  human 
nature  which  have  made  Mrs.  Wiggin's  reputation  and  swelled  her  bank 
account  are  almost  absolutely  lacking  in  this  skimpy  little  bit  of  senti- 
mentality, and  tho,  like  Horace's  miser,  she  may  be  able  to  applaud  her- 
self for  it  by  shaking  her  money-box,  she  can  win  no  worthier  literary 
laurel  than,  perchance,  a  New  England  appreciation  of  it  as  a  "real  cute. 


cunnin'  little  story."  Even  that  innocent  ana  uncritical  laudation  of 
"  Rose  o'  the  River"  would  be  undue  praise.  It  is  "manufactured"  from 
the  start,  and  the  attempt  to  bestow  "color"  and  stir  emotion  are  cruelly 
patent  tho  perfectly  null.  It  is  not  necessary  "to  break  a  butterlly  on  a 
wheel,"  but  even  if  the  public  is  will- 
ing to  stand  for  such  cheap  banality 
as  this,  the  lady  ought  to  apologize 
to  her  practised  and  skilful  pen  for 
the  indignity  she  has  put  upon  it. 
Another  MS.  of  this  quality  may 
create  a  tremendous  sensation — for 
herself! — by  its  return  from  her  pub- 
lisher with  a  "regret"  far  from  con. 
ventional. 

There  is  one  bit  of  humor  for  which 
the  reader  is  truly  grateful.  When 
the  school-marm  tells  a  great,  hulking 
booby  of  twelve  on  his  first  appear- 
ance at  school,  "That  is  'A,'  my 
boy,"  he  exclaims:  "Good  God,  is 
that  A!"  and  sits  heavily  down  on  the 
nearest  bench.  But  this  is  not 
enough  to  carry  the  book! 

This  story  is  well  spoken  of  by  the 
London  Academy,  the  London  Times,  the  New  York  Times,  the  Out- 
look, the  Boston  Transcript,  and  many  other  papers.  The  Boston 
Herald  calls  it  "sweet  and  readable,"  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  de- 
clares it  "a  little  jewel,"  and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  says  that  "Mrs.  Wiggin 
has  never  achieved  anything  truer  either  to  art  or  nature  than  this  idyl 
of  the  Saco." 


KATE  DOUGLAS  WIGGIN. 


A  TONIC   FOR  THE   NOVEL-WEARY. 


Minerva's  Maneuvers.    By  Charles  Battell  Loomis.    415  pp. 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Price,  $1.50. 


THE  story  of  Minerva  will  come  as  a  boon  to  the  reading  public 
which  has  suffered  from  the  so-called  "problem  novel."  While 
dealing  with  one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  day,  namely,  the  "servant 
problem,"  Mr.  Loomis  only  skims  lightly  and  fantastically  over  the  sur- 
face. Laughter  and  mirth  are  preeminently  the  motives  of  "Minerva's 
Maneuvers."  The  story  hinges  upon  the  desire  of  a  young  cou[ilc,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Vernon,  to  take  their  colored  servant,  Minerva,  to  the  country 
with  them  for  the  summer.  Once  having  landed  her  safely,  after  many 
vicissitudes,  at  Clover  Lodge,  the  rest  of  the  time  is  given  up  to  original 
ways  of  retaining  her  there,  and  allaying  a  citified  colored  girl's  home- 
sickness for  the  lights  and  company  of  great  New  York. 

It  soon  begins  to  look  as  if  Minerva  were  on  vacation,  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Vernon  along  to  provide  entertainment  for  her.  The  situation  is 
saved,  however,  by  the  appearance  of  a  young  colored  fellow  named 
James,  who  is  promptly  engaged,  ostensibly  to  do  odd  jobs  around  the 
place,  but  really  to  keep  Minerva  contented.  This  arrangement  soon 
turns  out  to  be  better  for  the  people  in  the  story  than  for  the  man  who  is 
writing  it,  for  with  Minerva  content,  the  main  motive  power  of  the  story 
gives  out,  and  it  has  to  be  pushed  and  shoved  along  with  all  sorts  of  in- 
sufiicient  expedients.  Mr.  Loomis  makes  the  mistake  of  bringing  in  sev- 
eral superfluous  characters — young  men  who  fall  idiotically  in  love  with  a 
charming  Western  girl  visitor  called  "Cherry,"  whose  chief  object  in  life 
seems  to  be  to  say  "How  perfectly 
delicious!"  at  the  correct  moment. 
The  conversations  of  the  heart- 
troubled  young  men  and  the  witty 
and  intellectual  Cherry  could  well  be 
dispensed  with. 

Minerva  again  comes  to  the  front, 
and  saves  the  story,  however,  at  the 
time  she  and  James  accompany  the 
house  party  of  the  Vernons  to  the 
typical  fair  of  the  county,  Mr.  Loom- 
is's  account  of  which  is  very  enter- 
taining. The  book,  taken  as  a  whole, 
is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and 
amusing  which  has  appeared  for  a 
long  time,  and  would  serve  as  a  good 
tonic  for  the  overworked  one,  weary 
of  the  so-called  popular  novel.  The 
unexpected  ending  of  the  many  hu- 
morous situations  will  keep  the  reader 

in  a  gale  of  mirth,  and  when  he  lays  the  book  down  after  the  last  chapter, 
he  will  feel  that  he  has  found  a  new  friend  in  Minerva. 

This  is  "a   joyous  book   of   lively   fun,"  declares   the   Philadelphia 
Press;   and    the  New  York  Itidependent  adds  that  "at  last  the  jilace 
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left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Frank  R.  Stockton  is  filled."  The  Outlook 
and  Public  Opinioti  also  print  favorable  notices,  and  the  press  generally 
have  a  good  word  to  say  for  the  book,  but  the  Newark  News  thinks 
"  there  is  a  good  deal  of  straining  for  efifect,  the  lack  of  spontaneity 
being  more  evident  toward  the  close  of  the  narrative." 


A    NEW   MICHIGAN    STORY. 

Thk    Man    From    Rkd-Kec;.      IJy  Eugene   Thwing.      431   pi).      Price,  ?i.;o 
Dodd,  .Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 

THE  MAN  FROM  RED-KEG"  is  interesting  from  the  first  line 
to  the  last — clean,  wholesome,  and  up-building  throughout.  It 
has  all  the  charm  and  excitement  of  an  absorbing  novel,  and  the  instructive 
value  of  a  biography.  Strenuous  religion  is  here  made  more  palatable  to 
the  average  man  by  interesting  fiction,  and  this  without  the  least  sign  of 
preaching  or  moral-pointing.  The  love  story  gets  a  powerful  grij)  on  the 
heart.  "  Gay  little  Bessie  is  a  sweetheart  so  irresistible  she  would  capture 
any  man.  The  logging  adventures,  the  fights,  the  twelve-mile  cutter  race, 
the  uprising  against  the  editor,  make  the  blood  tingle;    while  the  funny 

mishaps  of  that  lovable  fool,  Caleb 
Trimmer,  provoke  genuine  laughter. 
The  villain  is  a  masterstroke.  The 
whole  story  makes  for  righteousness. 
It  is  hard  to  find  a  book  in  these  de- 
generate literary  days — degenerate  if 
we  are  to  believe  the  critics — in  which 
the  elements  that  make  and  unmake 
character  are  more  strongly  pre- 
sented, and  which  at  the  same  time 
so  completely  fascinates  the  every- 
day novel  reader. 

This   is   a  "strong   and    absorbing 
story,"     is    the    opinion    of    Leslie's 
Weekly^     and    the     Brooklyn     Eagle 
thinks  the  author  "is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  excellent  quality  of  his 
novel."     His  style  of  story-telling  "is 
superior  to  that  of  Ralph   Connor's, 
yet  it  is  thoroughly  original  and  has 
a  more  fascinating  swing,"  declares  the  Columbus  Press-Post.     "The 
whole  book,"  says  the  New  York  Globe,  "is  thoroughly  pleasing — as 
hearty  and  homely  as  an  old-fashioned  Thanksgiving  dinner." 


EUGENE  THWING. 


THE  DAYS  THAT  ARE  GONE. 

Back  Home.     By  Eugene  Wood.    Illustrated  by  A.  B.  Frost.    Cloth,  12  mo. 
286  pages.    Price,  I1.50.    McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  New  York. 

"  "\  17  HAT  State,"  asks  the  old  conundrum,  "is  round  at  both  ends 
V  V  and  high  in  the  middle?"  The  number  of  its  sons  that  have 
sUd  down  to  its  confines  and  rolled  off.  East  and  West,  would  indicate 
Ohio,  even  if  the  orthography  of  the  name  did  not.  It  is  not  until  one 
of  these  "rolling  stones"  has  found  a  soft,  moss-accumulating  place 
whence  he  could  not  be  moved  with  a  crowbar,  that  he  turns  in  fond 
retrospect  "l)ack  home"  to  Ohio,  and  declares  his  boyhood  village  to  be 
the  garden  spot  of  the  earth. 

The  exact  location  within  the  State  of  this  juvenile  paradise  is  disputed. 
Several  years  ago,  in  one  of  his  most  charming  books,  "A  Boy's  Town," 
W.  D.  Howells  placed  it  in  southwestern  Ohio.  Now  comes  Mr.  \\'ood, 
who  corrects  the  latitude,  tho  not  the  longitude,  of  his  ])redeccssor  in 
Edenic  exploration.  He  extends  the  limits  of  the  ])lissful  region  to  the 
north,  beyond  the  National  Road,  that  dividing  line  between  New  Eng- 
land and  Southern  influences  in  the  State.  Accordingly  the  types  of 
character,  customs,  etc.,  set  forth  by  Mr.  Wood,  remind  us  every  once 
in  a  while  of  that  .stock  Ixjy-land  of  reminiscence  whence  the  "  Old  Ilome- 
stcad"  kind  of  j)lay  is  derived — Down  East.  He  struggles  nobly  to 
escape  from  the  conventional  view— in  one  place  even  tricking  the  reader 
by  drawing  a  trite  "hay.secd  i)icture"  only  to  tear  it  to  jiieces— but,  taken 
as  a  whole,  his  presentation  is  not  so  fresh  and  appetizing  as  was  Mr. 
Howells's.  His  style,  too,  is  that  of  the  tricky  journalist,  and  not  of  the 
literary  artist.  He  does  not  take  the  pains  to  correct  his  inaccuracies 
of  memory,  preferring  the  easy  expedient  of  joking  about  them— the 
cheapest  sort  of  humor.  Sometimes  his  misstatement  appears  to  be  in- 
tentional. Thus  he  has  hardly  finished  eulogizing  Mc(;ulTey  of  the 
S(  h<K)l  readers  as  the  greatest  educator  of  his  age,  when  he  wofully,  and 
it  would  seem  wilfully,  misf|Uotes  him  simply  to  give  opportunity  for  a 
very  banal  gibe  at  the  dear  old  master. 

^  That  Mr.  Wood  is  not  lacking  in  al)ility,  whatever  may  be  his  deficien- 
cies iji  taste,  is  shown  by  the  sustained  excellence  of  one  chajjter,  "The 
Fireman's  Tournamtnt.'.',,  ^jjli^cq^lio^tigiaiUily  orUW-Uieme,  in  refresh- 


ing contrast  to  such  other  chapters  as  "The  Old  Red  School-house"  and 
"The  County  Fair,"  well  accords  with  the  author's  pet  mannerism  of 
holding  familiar  converse  with  the  reader.  It  alone  of  the  sketches  has 
an  adequate  story  motive — the  satirization  of  pride  in  locality.  .\nd 
effect  is  gained  by  genuinely  artistic  methods:  indirect  narration  and 
description,  and  inferential  revelation  of  character. 

Mr.  .\.  B.  Frost  is  a  very  sympathetic  illustrator  of  both  ihe  strong  and 
weak  points  in  the  text.  The  pictures  of  boy  life  are  finely  true  to  Ohio 
life  and  scenery.  The  sketches  of  types  of  character  show  simply  the 
conventional  countrymen  of  the  stage  and  comic  paper.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  the  "yard  of  yaps"  on  the  cover,  every  one  of  whom  has  the 
hatchet  face  and  chin  whiskers  of  Uncle  Sam — a  Yankee  type  not  to  be 
found  once  among  a  score  of  corn-fed  Buckeye  farmers. 

After  reading  this  book  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  hails  the  author 
as  "one  of  the  real  .'\merican  humorists,"  and  the  New  Orleans  Picayune 
bids  the  lovers  of  Howells  and  Henry  James  to  leave  him  to  the  delights 
of  "Back  Home."  "It  comes  like  the  perfume  of  new- -mown  hay,  fresh 
from  the  country,"  says  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer:  and  the  Indianapolis 
Ne'iVS  thinks  that  "few  books  contain  so  much  that  is  good  and  true  and 
beautiful."  The  St.  Louis  Republic,  however,  finds  it  only  "tolerably 
good." 


A    HISTORY   OF   CORPORATE    ACTIVITY. 

Corporations  :  A  Study  of  the  Origin  and  Development  of  Great  Business 
Combinations  and  of  their  Relation  to  the  Authority  of  the  State.  By  John 
P.  Davis,  Ph.D.  Two  volumes.  Cloth,  pp.  318  and  295.  Price  $4.50  net. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

THESE  two  substantial  volumes  were  intended  by  their  author,  the 
late  John  P.  Davis,  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  a  detailed  study 
of  the  nature  and  functioning  of  the  modern  corporation  in  the  domain 
not  merely  of  industry,  but  of  religion,  science,  the  arts,  and  literature, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  the  social,  fraternal  impulses  of  mankind.  Ill 
health  compelled  Dr.  Davis  to  forego  the  completion  of  his  task,  but,  tho 
unfinished,  his  treatise  is  of  great  helpfulness  to  the  student  of  what  is 
now  familiarly  known  as  the  "corporation  problem" — a  problem  already 
pressing  when  he  wrote  eight  years  ago.  The  subject  is  here  attacked 
chiefly  from  the  historical  standpoint,  froip  the  earliest  manifestations  of 
corporate  activity  in  the  ecclesiastical  organizations  of  the  primitive 
Christian  Church  to  the  colonial  companies,  forerunners  of  the  develop- 
ment companies  of  to-day.  There  are,  however,  chapters  dealing  with 
contemjjorary  phenomena  at  a  length  sufficient  to  make  the  writer's  views 
concerning  the  structure,  operation,  and  future  of  the  modern  corporation 
cl2ar,  and  the  clearer  in  that,  as  the  New  York  Sun  observes,  the  work  as 
whole  exhibits  "an  amazing  amount  of  analysis  and  interpretation." 
At  first  glance,  it  might  seem  that  in  discussing  monastic  orders, 
cathedral  chapters,  merchant  guilds,  and  the  like.  Dr.  Davis  has  taken  an 
exceedingly  roundabout  path  to  approach  the  corporate  organizations  of 
to-day.  He  himself  admits  that  "so  great  is  the  change  from  the  old  to 
the  new  that  a  superficial  view  of  the  subject  almost  justifies  a  doubt 
whether  a  study  of  old  corporations  is  profitable  as  a  preparation  for  the 
study  of  modern  corporations."  But,  as  he  hastens  to  point  out  while 
society  has  changed  both  in  structure  and  activity,  "the service  performed 
by  corporations  as  a  part  of  the  structure  within  which  some  of  its  activity 
takes  place  is  unchanged."  Herein  is  sounded  the  keynote  of  his  work. 
The  corporation  is  essentially  a  servant  of  society — in  other  words,  of  the 
State.  It  is  a  form  of  organization  created  by  the  State  solely  that  it  may 
serve  the  State  and  is  most  frequently  called  into  use  in  periods  of  expan- 
sion and  social  growth,  society  appearing  "to  develop  its  new  activities 
during  periods  of  transition  in  the  framework  of  corporations  as  a  kind 
of  scaffolding,  or  provisional  structure,  to  be  destroyed  during  organic 
jjcriods  when  the  State  and  the  Church  have  been  able  to  absorb  partially 
or  wholly  the  new  activities  and  incorporate  them  within  their  own 
structure."  Arguing  from  the  experiences  of  eighteen  centuries — the 
fate  of  the  merchant  guilds,  the  craft  guilds,  the  old  secular  and  religious 
corporations  of  all  types— Dr.  Davis  holds  that  the  corporation  problem 
of  to-day  will  be  solved  by  the  complete  absorption  by  the  Slate  of  the 
governmental  features  of  cor[)orations.  "In  historv  the  State  has  never 
been  satisfied  with  the  mere  supervision  of  corporations  by  commission 
or  otherwise."  Already,  he  avers,  the  work  of  absorption  is  proceeding 
a])a(e — as  evidenced  by  the  extent  to  which  the  State  and  its  subdivisions 
have  encroaclu'd  on  the  fii'ld  of  the  corimratioii  in  respect  to  charitable  and 
educational  institutions,  and  even  in  res])ect  to  the  purely  "economic" 
institutions — railways,  telegraphs,  banks,  etc. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  in(|uire  into  Dr.  Da\is's  elaborate  examina- 
ti(m  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  corporation  and  his  arguments  against  the 
technical  legal  conce{ition,  which  he  pronounces  mischievous  in  the  ex- 
treme; but  space  forbids.  We  may  only  .say  that,  without  fully  concur- 
ring with  him,  we  find  his  views  highly  suggestive  and  stimulating,  and, 
with  the  Boston  I'ranscripl,  deem  his  work  "a  particularly  welcome  addi- 
tion to  eeonuniic  literature." 
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A  Practical  Wedding  Present. 

Cut  glass,  jewelry  and  silverware  arc 
all  very  well  in  their  way,  but  the 
wedding  present  that  usually  attracts 
the  most  attention  is  something  that  is 
intensely  practical  —  a  box  of  Ivory 
Soap,  for  example.  Best,  because  purest, 
of  bath,  toilet  and  fine  laundry  soaps. 

There  is  no  "free"  (uncombined)  alkali  in  Ivory  Soip.     That  il 
why  it  will  not  injure  the  fineat  fabric  or  the  moit  delicate  »kin. 

Ivory  Soap 
It  Floats 


me  BLACK  SPANIEL 

By  ROBERT  HICHENS 

Author  of  "THE  GARDEN  OF  ALLAH.**  "  FeUx,"  etc. 

At  All  Booksellers.     Illustrated,   Cloth,  $1.50 
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CURRENT  POETRY. 

Thanksgiving. 

liV   JAMES    WHITCOMIJ    RiLEV. 

I^t  us  be  thankful  for  the  loyal  hand 
That  love  held  out  in  welcome  to  our  own, 

When  love  and  only  love  could  understand 
The  need  of  touches  we  had  never  known. 

Let  us  be  thankful  for  the  longing  eyes, 
That  Slave  their  secret  to  us  as  they  wept, 

Vet  in  return  found,  with  a  sweet  surprise, 
Love's  kiss  upon  their  lids,  and,  smiling,  slept. 

And  let  us.  too,  be  thankful  that  the  tears 
Of  sorrow  have  not  all  been  drained  away, 

That  through  them  still,  for  all  the  coming  years. 
We  may  look  on  the  dead  face  of  to-day. 

-  From  The  Reader  i'Soyemher). 


Indian  Summer. 

By  S.  Weir  Mitchell. 

The  stillness  that  doth  wait  on  change  is  here. 
Some  pause  of  expectation  owns  the  hour; 

And  faint  and  far  I  hear  the  sea  complain 
Where  gray  and  answerless  the  headlands  tower. 

Slow  falls  the  evening  of  the  dying  year, 

Misty  and  dim  the  patient  forests  lie, 
Chill  ocean  winds  the  wasted  woodland  grieve, 

And  earthward  loitering  the  leaves  go  by. 

Behold  how  nature  answers  death  !  O'erhead 
The  memoried  splendor  of  her  summer  eves 

Lavished  and  lost,  her  wealth  of  sun  and  sky, 
Scarlet  and  gold,  are  in  her  drifting  leaves. 

Vain  pageantry  I  for  this,  alas,  is  death. 
Nor  may  the  seasons'  ripe  fulfilment  cheat 

Our  thronging  memories  of  those  who  died 
With  life's  young  summer  promise  incomplete. 

The  dead  leaves  rustle  'neath  my  lingering  tread. 

Low  murmuring  ever  to  the  spirit  ear  : 
We  were,  and  yet  again  shall  be  once  more, 

In  the  sure  circuit  of  the  rolling  year. 

Trust  thou  the  craft  of  nature.  Lo  !  for  thee 
A  comrade  wise  she  moves,  serenely  sweet, 

With  wilful  prescience  mocking  .sense  of  loss 
For  us  who  mourn  love's  unreturning  feet. 

Trust  thou  her  wisdom,  she  will  reconcile 

The  faltering  spirit  to  eternal  change 
When,  in  her  fading  woodways,  thou  shalt  touch 

Dear  hands  long  dead  and  know  them  not  as  strange. 

For  iTiee  a  golden  parable  she  breathes 

Where  in  the  mystery  of  this  repose. 
While  death  is  dreaming  life,  the  waning  wood 

With  far-caught  light  of  heaven  divinely  glows. 

Thou,  when  the  final  loneliness  draws  near, 
.Nnl  earth  to  t-arth  recalls  her  tired  child, 

In  the  sweet  constancy  of  nature  strong 
Shalt  dream  again-  how  dying  nature  smiled. 

—Prom  The  Century  (November). 

Coquette. 

liv  I'ei.i.x  Carmen. 
Coquette  they  call  you,— they  who  tried 

For  months  in  vain  to  win  you,— 
Lovers  who  lost,  and  so  decide 

The  heart  that  beats  within  you 
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^PKKATIN(;  under  conservative  methods  author- 
^^  ized  l)y  the  New  York  K.inking  Department, 
and  subject  to  il.s  siipervi.sioii,  we  pay  5  percent,  per 
annum  on  sums  of  ^25  cx>  or  more,  and  remit  quarterly 
to  our  thoiis.mds  of  patrons  throughout  the  United 
States  'Hie  money  is  not  "  tied  up"  but  alw.iys  sub- 
ject lo  withdrawal,  and  ean-int-s  are  calculated  for 
every  day  it  is  in  our  possession. 

Let  ii«  «rnil  y.iu  full  j.  irlic  iil:ir»  nnd 
Ir'ttiTi  t,r  ciKliirMMiirnt  fri.in  ititri'iiji  in 
ynir  r.wii  Stiitc  <.r  jniiiM-iluili'  1.1.  ilMy. 

Assets  ....    $I.7.S0.000 
SurpluM  and  Profits,  $I.SO,000 

INDUSTRIAL     SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN  CO. 

Ro.  0  Tlnipa  IIIiIk.,  New  York  C\ij. 


Why  Boiled  Coffee  Wrecks 

The  Nerves 

W  W  AVE  you  ever  read  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's 

I  I      great  book.  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde? 

I  ■    ■■  B H  T  In  which  Stevenson  vividly  describes  a 

H^H^^^  I  man  who  at  times  lived  the  best  of  lives. 
B  ■      rind  at  other  times  became  a 

I  H      fiend  incarnate? 

H  I  Stevenson  simply  depicted 

I  I      one  class  of  human  nature  in 

f^iPl)  TH 'L  that  book  of  his.  A  trifle  ex- 
aggerated, to  be  sure,  but 
nevertheless  based  on  fart. 

Now  Dame  Xature  has  an 
unha  ppy 
faculty  of 
mixing 
just  as 
strange 
combin  a- 
tlons  of  Good  and  Bad  in  Plant  Life 
as  she  does  in  Human  Life. 

Take  the  Coflce  Bean,  for  in- 
stance. 

The  grood,  or  Dr.  Jekyll  elements 
In  Coffee  are  those  which  have  food 
value— and  mellow  taste— which  make  it  a 
healthful  Brain  and  Nerve  Strengthener! 

These  elements  are  contained  in  the  soft  inside 
part  of  the  Bean. 

The  Bad— the  sinister  Hyde  element,  and  which 
text-books  call  Tannin— is  contained  in  the  fibrous  out- 
side shell  of  the  Bean. 

You  know  Tannin  Isn't  found  in  the  Coffee  Bean 
alone.  They  also  get  this  same  Tannin  from  Oak  and 
Hemlock  Trees,  and  they  use  it  to  tan  cowhides  with— 
that's  why  they  call  it  Tanning. 

For,  you  sec.  Tannin  is  such  a  strong,  bitter  acid 
that  it  eats  the  flesh  from  the  hides  and  ju;,t  leaves  the 
tissue  of  the  skin  behind  in  &  preserved  condition— Vains  the  hidt  .s  into  t   '.-.j:'.!  leather,  in  other 
words— 

This  Tannin  Isa  pretty  formidable  element  to  put  into  your  vitals,  isn't  it? 
Yet  this  injurious  acid  is  slowly  eating  out  the  tender  mucous  lining  of  your  stomach  and 
Injuring  the  nerves  centered  in  the  stomach  every  time  you  drink  coffee  that  has  boiled. 

Why?  because  boiling  water  alone  extracts  the  Tannin  from  the  fibrous  woody  skin  of  the 
Coffee  Bean  in  which  it  is  contained!  Can  you  wonder,  then,  that  the  kind  of  Coffee  you 
drink— which  contains  Tannin  because  It  is  boiled'-makes  you  nervous,  affects  your  heart 
and  causes  indigestion  ? 

Now,  there  is  a  way  of  separating  the  Good  from  the  Bad  In  Coffee— the  Jekyll  and  Hyde 
—a  way  wiiich  obtains  all  the  delicious  taste  and  fragrance  and  all  the  health-giving  proper- 
ties of  real  coffee  without  any  injurious  Tannin. 

And  that  way  is— by  making  Coffee  with  water  that  hasn't  boiled  or  isn't  boiling. 
For,  as  we  have  said  before,  boiling  water  alone  can  release  the  Tannin,  since  it  is  con- 
tained only  in  the  woody  fibrous  skin  of  the  coffee  bean,  but  water  which  is  not  boiling,  al- 
though it  may  be  hot,  cannot  affect  the  woody  fibre  so  as  to  extract  the  Tannin. 

Now  the  nutritious,  healthful  and  taste-pleasing  elements  being  all  in  the  soft  inside  part 
of  the  coffee  lioan.  water  need  not  boil  to  very  readily  extract  every  particle  of  them. 
How  is  this  done,  you  ask?    Just  note  the  illustration  of  the 

"Universal  "Coffee  Percolator 


To  make  coffee,  first  place  the  ground 

coffee  in  the  cup  at  the  top  of  the  pot.  Then 
fill  the  lower  part  of  the  pot  with  coWa'^/cr. 

See  that  tube  extending  from  the  bottom 
of  the  pot  right  to  the  top  of  the  cup  ? 

Well,  this  tube  is  hollow,  and  at  its  lower 
end  there  is  a  valve  which  fits  on  an  air-tight 
base. 

As  soon  as  you  place  the  tube  In  the  pot, 
it  fills  with  some  of  the  water  you  have  put 
there,  The  valve  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
tube  also  contains  water. 

Just  put  the  pot  on  a  gas  or  any  other 
stove,  turn  on  your  heat  and  the  Percolator 
is  ready  for  making  the  healthiest,  most  de- 
licious cup  of  colTcc  you  ever  tasted. 
«        «        * 

You  see,  the  heat  turns  the  small  bubble 
of  water  in  the  valve  into  steam  almost  im- 
mediately. 

This  steam  forces  the  coW  water  In  the 
tube  into  the  cup  containing  the  coiTce 
grounds.  Then  this  w.iter  fn  turn  drips 
through  the  coffee  In  the  cup  inlo  the  pot 
beneath,  carrying  with  it  the  Calicine  and 
other  fragrant  elements  of  the  bean  but 
never  releasing  the  injurious  acid— Tannin. 

Because  tlie  benelleent  and  fragrant  ele- 
ments being  in  the  soft  part  ot  the  bean  can 
be  extracted  with  cold  water,  while  the 
Tannin  being  in  the  hard  or  woody  part  of 
the  bean  requires  boiling  to  extract. 

Now,  when  all  the  water  in  the  tube  has 
been  forced  into  the  cup,  the  tube  fills  up 
again  with  cold  water  from  the  pot. 

This  process  of  forcing  water  into  the 
cup  containing  the  colleo  keeps  repeating 


Itself,  while  the  water  in  the  pot  gradually 
heats,  but  need  not  boil  before  being  ready  to 
serve,  so  that  none  of  the  Tannin  mrrf  be 
released— and  as  the  coffee  is  thoroughly 
made  before  steam  is  given  ofif,  tume  of  its 
strength  and  freshness  is  lost. 

Thus,  in  12  minutes,  the  Universal  Perco- 
lator makes  coffee,  as  hot  as  you  can  drink 
it.  containing  all  the  deliciously  fragrant  ele- 
ments of  the  Coffee,  and  absolutely  free  from 
the  injurious  acids. 

So  you  can  easily  understand  why,  if 
you  quit  boiling  coffee,  as  you  must  with  all 
ordinary  coffee  makers,  and  use  only  the 
Universal  Percolator,  you  will  be  able  to 
drink  all  the  rich,  fragrant,  beneficent  coffee 
you  want  without  ever  being  made  nervous, 
bilious  or  dyspeptic. 

Each  Universal  Percolator  is  made  of 
pure  Aluminum  — has  a  glass  top  which 
enables  you  to  tell  accurately  when  your 
coffee  is  made— and  a  non-heat  conducting, 
genuine  ebony  handle. 

Your  local  dealer  should  Kave  them  in 
stock.  They  are  sold  at  53.U0  to  $5.00,  accord- 
ing to  size. 

Be  sure  you  get  the  Universal  Percolator. 
All  other  Coffee  Makers  botl  Coffee  and  ex- 
tract Tannin— the  bad  part  of  the  bean. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  our  free  book  on 
the  Universal  Percolator.  It  will  toll  you 
7vhy  you  get  no  Tannin  in  Coffee  made  by 
the  Universal  I'ercolator,  and  it  also  contains 
several  practical  and  very  fine  recipes  for 
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Is  false  and  fickle.    Let  them  go  I 
Small  comfort  comes  of  scandal; 

And  disappointment,  as  you  know, 
Makes  every  man  a  vandal. 

Because  you  gave  them  of  your  smiles 

Impartially,  they  reason, 
You  set  a  snare  of  subtle  wiles 

And  tricked  them,  which  was  treason  : 
Each  thought  Iwmself  the  mortgagee 

Of  all  your  love,— as  tho  it 
Were  compromising  just  to  be 

Fond  of  a  man  and  show  it. 

Because  to  each  you  always  seemed— 

And  were— a  comrade  truly,— 
Forthwith  the  happy  fellow  dreamed 

That  he  possessed  you  duly. 
Such  is  tlie  arrogance  of  man  : 

He  loves  a  girl  and— better- 
Concludes  there's  nothing  simpler  than 

To  tell  her  so  and  get  her  ! 

Coquette  !    Ah,  sweet,  that  word  unkind 

Implies  tliat  you  can  parry 
Successfully  until  you  find 

The  man  you  mean  to  marry. 
Flirt  if  you  like,  with  whom  you  may, 

You  never  shall  discover 
My  jealousy  until  you  say 

You  take  me  for  your  lover ! 

—Prom  Harper'' s  Magazine  (Nov.). 


The  Lodging-House  Fire. 

By  William  H.  Davies. 

My  birthday— yesterday, 
Its  hours  were  twenty-four  ; 

Four  hours  I  lived  lukewarm, 
And  killed  a  score. 

I  woke  eight  chimes  and  rose. 

Came  to  our  fire  below, 
Then  sat  four  hours  and  watched 

Its  sullen  glow. 

Then  out  four  hours  I  walked. 

The  lukewarm  four  I  live. 
And  felt  no  other  joy 

Than  air  can  give. 

Ten  hours  I  give  to  sleep. 
More  than  my  need,  I  know ; 

But  I  escape  my  mind 
And  that  fire's  glow. 

For  listen  :  it  is  death 
To  watch  that  fire's  glow ; 

For,  as  it  burns  more  red. 
Men  paler  grow. 

I  count  us,  thirty  men, 

Huddled  from  winter's  blow, 

Helpless  to  move  away 
From  that  fire's  glow. 

So  goes  my  life  each  day— 
Its  hours  are  twenty-four— 

Four  hours  I  live  lukewarm. 
And  kill  a  score. 

No  man  lives  life  so  wise 
But  unto  Time  he  throws 

Morsels  to  hunger  for 
At  his  life's  close. 

Were  all  such  morsels  iieaped — 

Time  greedily  devours 
When  man  sits  still -he'd  mourn 

So  few  wise  hours. 

But  all  my  day  is  waste, 

I  live  a  lukewarm  four, 
And  make  a  red  coke  fire 

Poison  the  score. 
-Prom  "  The  SoicVs  Destroyer  and  Other  Poems." 


Shakespeare  To  His  Mirror. 
By  Richard  Burton. 

Within  thy  crystal  depths  I  see 
A  figure  semblable  of  me, 

But  no  more  me  than  I  am  one 
With  the  brute  rock  I  rest  upon  :' 

For  how  may  brow  or  eye  reveal 
The  infinities  wherewith  I  deal? 
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Nay,  I  will  break  thee,  mirror  mine ! 

The  unseen  inward  is  divine, 
The  outward  body  but  a  bowl 

That  covers  in  the  mounting  soul. 
If  any  one  would  truly  know 

What  manner  of  man  I  come  and  ro, 
Not  flesh  alone,  but  blood  and  breath, 

Lo,  Lear,  Lord  Hamlet  and  Macbeth ! 

Poor  mummer.  I  must  shatter  thee, 
Since  thou  dost  l)ear  false  tales  of  me  ! 
—Prom  The  Atlantic  Monthly  (Nov.). 


The  Seasons. 

By  John  V'ance  Cheney. 

When  comes  Spring? 
When  blithest  the  robins  sing. 
And  the  violet  has  her  hour  ? 
Not  till  the  heart's  in  flower 
Is  it  Spring. 

When  comes  June  ? 
At  the  time  of  the  thrush's  tune. 
Of  all  beauties  below  and  above  ? 
When  reddens  the  rose  of  love, 
Then  comes  June. 

Autumn's  when  ? 
When  grasses  rasp  in  the  fen, 
And  the'  face  of  the  field  is  wan  ? 
When  joys  are  faded,  gone. 
Autumn's  then. 

Winter  hoar, 

Comes  he  with  the  storm-wind's  roar 

And  all  lorn  Nature's  ruth  ? 

'Tis  Winter  when  love  and  youth 

Are  no  more. 

—Prom  The  Century  (November). 


Young  Bloods. 
By  Laurence  Housman. 

The  edge  of  night  was  dark  and  damp ; 

Before  the  break  of  day 
We  three  stole  from  the  empty  camp 

And  followed  to  the  fray. 
Michael  rode  the  sorrel. 

And  John  was  on  the  bay. 
And  little  loath  to  follow, 

I  mounted  on  the  gray. 

Through  the  thick  fern  we  stumbled  on ; 

Slow  crept  the  morning  light. 
"  We  shall  be  whipped  for  this  !"  said  John, 

"  Or  each  be  made  a  Knight  I" 
Michael  rode  the  sorrel, 

And  John  was  on  the  bay. 
And  eager  for  the  quarrel 

I  pricked  upon  the  gray. 

Low  in  the  wliins  a  first  bird  sung; 

Their  tops  are  fresh  with  green. 
When  through  the  fog  that  round  them  hung 

The  hidden  foe  was  seen. 
Their  steeds  were  all  at  tether ; 

We  laughed,  slK)ok  rein  and  ran. 
The  three  of  us  together 

Made  but  a  single  man  ! 

And  one  of  us  cried    Michael! 

And  one  of  us    St.  John  I 
But  1  cried— .St.  Mary, 

.So  fair  to  look  ujjon  ! 
Michael  and  John  leaned  out  of  Heaven, 

And  Mary  gave  the  day, 
When,  all  three  lam  es  even, 

We  o|jened  for  the  fray. 

The  mist  was  closed  to  blind  them  ; 

They  were  but  mortal  men. 
As  we  thundered  hard  behind  them. 

And  shouted  fit  for  ten. 
And  one  o(  us  cried     Michael  I 

And  one  of  us-.St.  John  ! 
But  I  cried    St.  Mary, 

So  fair  to  look  upon  ! 
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»«1FT  A   COM  PAW, 

Unioa  Stock  Yards,  ChicuKO,  Ills. 
GcntlPinen:— RoplyinK  to  your  inquiry 
of  tho  23<I  inst.,  lieu  to  say  tluit  your  Cylin- 
der Letter  Press,  which  we  have  hail  in 
use  for  gome  time  past,  is  Kivini;  excellent 
BHtisfnction.      Yours  truly. 

Swift  &  Company, 
Sept.25.'05.   PerF.  S.  HaywanI,  Otfi.-e  Mgr. 

THK    K<ll'IT.tllI.K     l.ll'I':    .«<>«St'K- 
A.\('K  SOilKTV. 

First  National  Hank  Bld(j  ,  ChieaKo,  Ills. 

(lentlemen:— We  have  been  usini:  on<! 
of  your  Cylinder  Letter  Presses  for  about 
three  years  for  the  copyinK  of  our  exten- 
sive correspondence,  and  find  it  very  satis- 
factory, doint;  Kood  work  und  suvint;  much 
time.        Yours  truly. 

The  Equitable  Life  AfiRriiANOE  Co., 
Sept.  'J6,  I'JO.").  Harry  Gordon,  Cashier. 

PRKciv.ti.  ».  i>.%i.Mi':it  X  ro. 

Cloaks,    Suits  anrl    Skirts,    'SXr-'iVl  Adams 
St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen: — We  have  used  one  of  your 
Cylinder  Letter  Presses  for  copying  let- 
ters for  nearly  three  years  and  have  found 
same  in  every  way  satisfactory.  Not  only 
does  it  do  good  copyinc,  but  it  is  a  great 
saver  of  time  and  labor.  Yours  truly, 
Sept.  29,  '05.    Percival  B.  Palmer  &  Co. 

E.  s.  Bon.'n.iiv  <i  ro.. 

Manufacturers  of  "Faultless  Brand" 
Waists  and  Wrappers,  Jackson,  Mich. 
Gentlemen: — We  have  used  your  Cylin- 
der Letter  Press  for  about  a  year  and  find 
it  very  satisfactory,  in  fact  could  not  get 
along  without  it.  Yours  truly, 
Oct  18, 1905.  E.  S.  Bowman  a  Co. 

B.  C.  McCROSS.*\  FnriT  CO., 

Wholesale  Fruits,  Sioux  Falls.  S.  D. 
Gentlemen:— We  have  your  favor  of  the 
18th  in  reference  to  your  Cylinder  Press. 
In  reply  beg  to  say  that  we  have  used  this 
press  for  two  years.  We  have  never  had  a 
particle  of  trouble  of  any  kind  with  it. 
The  Press  is  apparently  in  just  as  good 
shape  to-day  as  it  was  the  day  we  purchased 
it.  It  does  excellent  work  and  we  are 
pleased  with  it  in  every  respect. 
Respectfully  yours, 

B.  C.  McChorsan  Fruit  Co. 
Oct.  20, 1905.  H.  M.  Jones,  Secy. 

FORKST  SKKD  CO., 

Garden,    Field   and   Flour   Seeds,    Cort- 
land, New  York. 

Gentlemen:— Replying  to  your  favor  of 
the  19th  inst.,  your  Letter  Press  gives  ua 
entile  satisfaction.    Yours  truly. 
Oct.  20, 1905.  Forest  Seed  Co. 


Bright  Bodies,  how  their  raiment  shone  1 

Their  heads  were  lost  in  light. 
"  We  shall  be  whipped  for  this  ! "  said  John, 

"  Or  each  be  made  a  Knight !" 

—Prom  Harper's  Magazine  (Nov.). 


Ex  Libris. 

By  Arthur  Upson. 

In  an  old  book  at  even  as  I  read 

Fast  fading  words  adown  my  shadowy  page, 

I  crossed  a  tale  of  how,  in  other  age, 
At  Arqua,  with  his  books  around  him,  sped 
The  word  to  Petrarch  ;  and  with  noble  head 

Bowed  gently  o'er  his  volume  that  sweet  sage 

To  Silence  paid  his  willing  seigniorage. 
And  they  who  found  him  whispered,  "  He  is  dead  ! " 
Thus  timely  from  old  comradeships  would  I 

To  Silence  also  rise.    Let  there  be  night, 
Stillness,  and  only  these  staid  watchers  by, 

And  no  light  shine  save  my  low  study  light — 
Lest  of  his  kind  intent  some  human  cry 

Interpret  not  the  Messenger  aright. 

—Prom   "  The  City"   (Macmillan). 


The  Feast  of  Fools. 

By  Charle.s  J.  Bavne. 

This  is  the  Feast  of  Fools, 

Heart  of  my  heart's  desire ; 
Wisdom  abates  her  rules — 
Motley  the  sole  attire; 
Hence  in  my  hardihood  come  I  to  pray, 
Be  mine  to-day. 

Year  round,  my  cap  and  bells 

Nod  in  your  courtly  train. 
While  that  my  soul  rebels 
Under  your  light  disdain  ; 
Yet  on  this  Feast  of  Fools  one  dares  to  say, 
Be  mine  to-day. 

Well  may  you  laugh  it  down  ; 

Never  such  folly  since 
Titania  clasped  a  clown 


As  her  white  bosom's  prince ; — 
Wherefore  this  Feast  of  Fools  bids  you  say,  "  Yea, 
Take  me  to-day." 

Hautboy  and  dulcimer 
Strike  up  a  frolic  air ; 
Ermine  and  miniver 
Join  in  the  merry  fair; 
This  is  the  Feast  of  Fools  ;— therefore  you  may 
Be  mine  to-day. 
—Prom" Perdiia  and  Other  Poems"  (Cole  Com- 
pany, Atlanta). 


Song  of  the  Mountain. 

By  Bliss  Carman. 
Son  of  all  the  cities. 
With  their  culture  and  their  code, 
What  brings  you  to  my  doorway 
By  the  lone  and  starry  road  ? 
You  may  come  with  seven  pack-mules, 
You  mcfy  walk  or  steam  or  ride. 
But  you'll  never,  never  know  me 
Till  you  come  without  a  guide. 

You  may  come  with  rod  and  level, 
With  compass  and  with  chain, 
To  parcel  me  for  profit 
And  barter  me  for  gain  ; 
You  may  tell  my  age  in  eons 
By  the  scars  on  drift  and  slide  ; 
But  you'll  never,  never  know  me 
Till  you  learn  how  I  abide. 

You  may  range  my  slopes  for  silver  ; 
You  may  wash  my  sands  for  gold ; 
You  may  tally  every  jewel. 
Till  my  gems  have  all  been  told ; 

THE  COUNTRY  LAWYER. 

In  a  df.eplv  interesting  essay  which  ex-Pre.sident 
Grover  Cleveland  has  written  for  The  Youth's  Companion, 
and  to  be  publi.shed  during  1906,  on  "  The  Country  Lawyer 
in  National  Affairs,"  he  show.s  and  accounts  for  the  pre- 
dominance country-bom  and  country-bred  men,  esnecially 
lawyers,  have  had  in  national  affairs.  Of  the  eiRhteen 
Presidents  since  Jackson,  more  than  half  had  been  country 
lawyers.  .  , 
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Vou  may  cross  my  wildest  caflon, 
Vou  may  top  my  last  divide, 
Hut  youMl  never,  never  know  me 
Till  you  watch  me  wonder-eyed. 
Vou  must  sleep  for  nights  together, 
With  your  head  upon  my  breast, 
The  companion  of  my  silence, 
The  receiver  of  my  rest. 
You  may  come  with  all  your  wisdom. 
To  subdue  me  in  your  pride, 
Hut  you'll  never,  never  know  me 
Till  you  love  me  as  a  bride. 

From  T/ie  /feadrr  (November). 

PERSONALS. 

Ho8ton'H  Graft  Fighter. -While  the  contest  in 
Boston  for  the  office  of  district-attorney  did  not  begin 
to  attract  as  much  attention  as  Mr.  Jerome's  fight  in 
New  Vork,  there  was  a  marked  similarity  between  the 
two.    Mr.  John  B.  Moran,  the  District-Attorney  elect 

of  Suffolk  County. 
seems  to  have  played 
the  role  of  a  Jerome 
in  Boston.  With  no 
party  behind  him  and 
opposed  to  a  man 
that  had  the  endorse- 
ment of  both  the  Re- 
publicans and  Demo- 
crats, and  with  lit'  e 
to  recommend  bin 
except  a  clean  repu- 
tation, a  unique 
personality  and  un- 
questioned honesty, 
Mr.  Moran  won  a 
victory  that  stunned 
the  machine  leaders. 


JOHN    B.   MORAN, 

"  The  Jerome  of  Boston.' 


Mr.  Moran  conducted  his  own  campaign  and  was  elected 
by  a  i>lurality  of  4.350  votes.  He  started  out  by  secur- 
ing the  necessary  6,000  signatures  to  put  his  name  on 
the  regular  ballot  as  an  independent.  Not  a  single 
speech  was  made  in  his  behalf  except  by  himself. 
The  local  press  gave  little  space  to  his  campaign,  but 
he  kept  banging  away,  and  during  the  last  two  weeks 
of  his  work  he  used  a  great  deal  of  display  advertising 
in  the  dailies.  Among  other  things,  Mr.  Moran  said 
on  the  stump : 

"  Under  no  circumstances  will  I  become  a  candidate 
for  reelection.  My  election  will  mean  a  Grand  Jury 
room  door  at  all  times  wide  open  to  all  evidence  of 
crime;  it  will  mean  an  investigation  of  railroad  bri- 
bery of  legislators  and  jurors,  of  gas  corporation  bri- 
bery of  legislators,  of  aldermanic  britery  scandals,  of 
payroll  frauds  at  City  Hall,  of  perjury  by  millionaires 
in  our  courts. 

•'  When  I  am  elected,  the  District-Attorney's  office 
will  te  independent  of  machine  or  corporate  control. 
It  will  be  hostile  to  [xjlitiral  grafters  of  both  parties. 
to  corjxiration  magnates  who  make  boodlers  out  of 
the  people's  representatives. 

"  It  will  always  Ix;  accessible  to  good  citizens  who 
seek  a  prosecution  of  professional  criminals,  of  grave 
offenders  against  fundamental  laws  for  the  integrity 
of  free  institutions.  It  will  \m  merciful  and  consider- 
ate to  unfortunate  victims  of  environment. 

"In  a  nutshell,  my  oflicewill  fight  graft  from  one 
end  of  tlie  coimty  to  the  other." 

Mr.  Moran  was  born  in  Wakefield,  Mass.,  April  27, 
1859,  the  son  of  John  and  Kllen  Moran,  who  came 
from  Ireland  in  1852.  In  the  district  school  Mr.  Moran 
received  his  early  lessons,  and  he  studied  later  at  the 
■Wakefield  Iji^l,  School,  and  at  Boston  University 
I  .aw  School. 


NoLokhIoITh  DilPiiiiiiH.  Admir.il  Nebogatoff, 
who.  during  the  battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan,  surren- 
dered the  ships  under  his  command  to  the  Japanese, 
Instead  of  fighting  on  until  they  sank,  and  who  was 

Beadera  of  The  Literary 


To  woman  particulaily — the  maker  of  the  "home  ideal" — the  perfection, 
beauty  and  comfort  of  "^tentdard"  Enameled  Baths  and  One-Piece  Lava- 
tories appeal  with  intense  interest.  The  installation  of  ".^taiidard"  ware  is 
the  most  economical  aid  to  your  own  comfort,  the  safest  guarantee  of 
health  to  your  family,  and  the  causf  of  greatest  pride  in  possession.  Its 
white,  smooth,  one-piece  surface  makes  it  alone  sanitarily  perfect,  and  a 
constant  pleasure  to  the  sight  and  touch  of  the  owner.  No  home  can  be 
modern,  healthful  or  comfortable  without  it  The  cost  of  installing 
"^taudard"  fixtures  is  low  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  economical. 

Oiii-  Book  "  MODEKN  BATHROOMS  "  tells  .you  how  to  plan,  buy  and  arrange  yoiif  liathi-oom, 
and  illustrates  many  beautiful  and  ine.\pensive  as  well  as  luxurious  looms,  sliowiuy;  the  eo.^t  or 
caoh  fixture  in  detail,  toffetlier  with  many  hints  on  decoration,  tiling,  etc.  It  is  the  niosc  complete 
and  beautiful  booklet  ever  issued  on  the  sul)ject  and  contains  10()  panes.  FKEK  for  six  cents 
postage,  and  the  name  of  your  phimber  and  archiiect  (if  selected). 

The  ABOVK  FI.K  TURKS,  .N'o.  VXi,  can  be  jHirehased  from  any  plumhei'  at  a  cost  approximating 
$91.75— not  countjnirfreifjlit,  liiboi'  or  r'ipinp— is  described  in  detail  amon(;  the  others. 

f'A  r/T/O.V  ;  Ecery  piece  of  'jStaitdatd*  iVare  bears  our  'Staadand'  "  Green  and  Gold  " 
guarantee  label,  and  has  our  trade-mark  '^tail<J»(f  cast  on  the  outside.  Unless  the  label 
and  trade-mark  are  on  the  fixture  it  is  not  '^tini<la«r  Ware.  Refuse  substitutes — I  hey  are 
all  inferior  and  will  cost  you  more  in  the  end. 


Address  Statt(Iard5aiirtattg1t)fe,C^„  Dept.  33.  Piitsturgh,  U.S.A. 

offlcesand  Showrooms  in  New  Vork,   '^ttnutaMT  Building, 3.5-37  W.  31st  Street. 
I,nnd"n.  Enu-lind.  23  Ilolb.in  Viaduct.  K.  C. 


jfc 


Bed  Clothing  should  he  warm  and 
liKlit.  Blankets  and  thick  counteri)aiies 
should  never  be  put  upon  the  bed.  The 
w(.i,u;lit  is  depressing,  retains  pcrs])ira- 
tion,  c.iuses  nightmare  and  is  unlu-althy. 
I'api-r  lilankc-ts  are  warnuT  tiian  woolen, 
and  weigh  only  einht  ounces  each.  Made 
of  strong  sterilized  pajjer,  kid  finish,  will 
not  slip  or  rustle.  Cost  less  than  wash- 
ing Blankets.  Tiiey  are  ,'in  applicitioii 
of  A  Well-known  Scientific  Principle. 
Kvery  bed  should  have  one  between 
sheet  and  to])  cover.  Price  5,^.oo  ;i  dozen, 
full  size;  or  we  will  send  tiiree  full  size 
for  sample,  postpaid,  for  $i.oo. 

WHITELAW  PAPER  GOODS  CO. 
Dept.  2  Cincinnati.  Ohi  > 


Refreshing 
Healthful  Sleep 

The  dragging  weight  of  heavy  bedclothes  destroys 
rest.  Increases  insomnia,  and  prevents  the  benefits 
for  wliich  sleep  is  intended. 

Camel's  Hair  Blankets 

are  lighter  than  the  best  wool,  stronger,  softer  and 
warmer.  HON.  CH.\RI.?:S  FK.\XCIS  .\n.\MS  says  : 
"  Slorr  coUl.s  ami  rhi'iniiatir  <li.sor{lcr.i  have 
been  roiitrtictfd  tri/iiiff  to  .ilri'ii  in  c»l<l  mid 
dritup  shcvts  tltnii  the  ordiniirif  trnrelvr  lias 
rtij;/  <<>>irfi>tion  of.  In  tinj  jtidijtmut o  catncl's 
hair  ld(tnkct  should  find  a  j>lacr  in  tlic  folder 
ofevfvy  wittier  tottrist." 


One  10-4  Blanket  $5.50 
One  12-4  Blanket  $7.50 


10-4  Blankets  $10  00 

For  Siniric  IUmIs.  per  pair. 

12-4  Blankets  $14  00 

For  Douiilc  Ui'ds.  per  pair. 

If  desirinjr  blankets  we  should  be  pleased  to  send 
tlieui  ('.  ().  I),  with  llie  |)rlvileirt'  of  inspection. 

CAMEL'S     HAIR    BLANKET    COMPANY 

NATICK,  MASSACHUSETTS 

C'lnnnteM  weiir  out.     Sin<»ke.<,  Spruv.  or  luiv  siiiRle  niechcinc  relieve  ] 
only   t.-niii.ir.irily.     Our    ( OVSTITl  TIO.N.VI,    tre.nrni-nt.    foiuule.l 
ll*«:i.  IS  f,,r  pfnii'ilientlv  eliinni:iliiia  llie  CAIS"  •  f  A-tllini  iiml   II  ly 

Fev.T.  -..  til  -t  tl 1,1  syiii|iti>Mi!«  ,ir  jill.'i-  (,-•  will   11. -t  lefiirn.      \\i  itf 

HOOK  2'>  A,  loiit.ihiiiit  r,M""-i-    "f   "1  "'    iMii  tl    tivr   i-n«f»  m 
v.tl.i-.       M  ,il.-,l  KUi:r        f.    IIIIIOI.I)    IHVIS,    UnTal,..    N.  ^. 


DUiKST  are  asked  In  lueuiion  the  publication  wlien  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Baby  Upnght    »iuO 

Has  5  t'ull  octaves— 61  keys— and 
is  especially  suited  for  small 
rooms,  churches,  begin 
ners.etc. 


COLUMBUS  PIANOS 

•  are  fully  illus- 
trated in  ourhand- 
some  booklet  just 
issued,  entitled 

"PIANO   WISDOM" 

This  is  yours  for 
the  asking,  and  it 
tells  you  liow  we 
make  and  sell 
really  good,  high 
grade  instruments 
at  reasonable 
prices.    We  offer 

A  MORE 

COMPLETE 

LINE 

of  Upright  Pianos 
than  an  y  other 
manufacturer  i  n 
the  world.  We 
have  styles  suited 
to  every  age  and 
taste,  while  o  u  r 
low  prices  and 
easy  terms  place 
our  instruments 
within  reach  of 
everyone. 

OUR 

NEW   PLAN 

OF  SALE 

is  so  reasonable 
and  fair  that  it 
is  adapted  to  any 
income.  We  sell 
every  piano  under 
a  positive  and 
binding  guaran- 
tee, all  freight  pre- 
paid east  of  the 
Mississippi ;  w  e 
allow  a  free 

30  DAYS' 
TRIAL 

and  arrange  for 
easy  payments  if 
desired.  We  not 
only  give  you  bet- 
ter value  for  your 
mcmey  than  any- 
one else,  but  also 
furnish 

PIANO    LESSONS    FREE 

for  one  whole  year  to  each  of  our  customers. 
We  will  send  a  copy  of  ''Piano  Wisdom  "  for 
the  asking.    Write  to-day. 

COLUMBUS  PIANO  CO. 

Makors  «>f  Pianos 
207  Spruce  St.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Boudoir  Sextine— $150 

An  ideal  piano  in    every  way. 
Its  high  musical  quality  and  re- 
markaUy    1  o  w   price 
make     it    our    most 
popular  style. 


Liiitlenberg    $250 

A  full-sized  piano  of  rcm.'xrk- 
able  musical  quality  mid  nieciiun- 
ical  perfection.  Beautiful  and 
attractive  in  every  way. 


Shu^On 

Eye-glasses 


?haky  glasses  and  drocipins  lenses  ni^ke  eye- 
..nuhles  worse  instead  of  better.  SInir-Oii  K.vc- 
glassc!«  hold  securely  and  stay  in  the  one  position. 

All  shapes  at  all  opticians'.  "  Shur-On"  on  every  pair. 
Any  broken  part  of 

Mountings  replaced  tree 

of  charge  by  any  optician  i»the  United  States. 
Valuable  I»ook  free.     "Ei/eologij"  is  full   of 
i  information  on  the  care  of  the  eyes.     Send  us  your 
optician's  name  and  get  a  copy  free. 

E.  Kirstein  Sons  Co..  Dept.  E, 
,tablishedl8&4.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Your  Youngster  would  like  it  for  Xmas. 

For  extfrci^e  and  Inn  tliere's  nothing  like  the 


Patent 
apphed  for 


Irish  MslII 

"It's  geared" 

A  smart,  .'-poily,  speedy  hand 
car;  bringsall  muscles  into  play. 
*   child's   automobile,    nibliei- 
ed,  very  strontr.    Absolulely 
i/e.     Built  on  hygienic  lines. 
For  girls  or  boys.      If  your 
dealer  hasn't  the  Irish  Mail,  order 
direct  from  us.  Write  for  nook  let 
F  n  F.  K  .       HIM,-  8TANDAHI) 
MFG.  CO.,  252  Irish  Mail  St.  An- 
derson, Ind.     Successors  to  The 
Standard  MIg.  Co. 


bitterly  censured  as  a  coward  and  a  traitor  for  his  act, 
recently  replied  to  his  critics.  He  declared  that  when 
he  surrendered  he  realized  that  he  was  condemning 
himself  to  obloquy,  but  tliat  he  deliberately  did  so 
rather  than  sacrifice  uselessly  the  ships  and  the  men 
under  his  command.  The  New  York  Tribune,  in 
commentino;  on  Xebogatoff's  statement,  says  : 

■'  From  the  military  point  of  view  it  might  be  dan- 
gerous to  establish  the  principle  tliat  a  commander 
may  at  discretion  cease  fighting  and  surrender  in  order 
to  avoid  bloodshed.  He  is  sent  forth  not  to  surrender, 
but  to  fight,  and  fighting  essentially  involves  sacrifice 
of  lives.  Moreover,  it  is  sometimes  necessary,  or  at 
least  profitable,  to  make  what  may  seem  to  some  a 
wanton  sacrifice  of  life.  'It  is  magnificent,  but  it  is 
not  war,'  was  the  seemingly  apt  comment  upon  the 
charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  at  Balaklava,  yet  in  fact 
that  monstrous  blunder  and  its  attendant  sacrifice 
were  by  no  means  fruitless.  Admiral  Cervera's  splen- 
did sally  from  Santiago  was  both  costly  and  fruitless, 
and  yet  we  can  scarcely  see  how  he  could  have  escaped 
severe  censure  had  he  declined  to  make  it. 

"  Admiral  Nebogatoff,  however,  was,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  commander  whom  we  can  recall,  justi- 
fiable in  e.xercising  a  somewhat  insubordinate  discre- 
tion and  surrendering  instead  of  fighting.  That  is  be- 
cause he  knew  that  there  was  absolutely  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  further  resistance.  The  battle  was  al- 
ready hopelessly  lost ;  in  fact,  he  knew,  as  his  com- 
rades must  all  have  known,  that  it  was  lost  before  it 
was  begun.  He  knew  that  he  could  not  hope  to  fight 
his  way  out  and  escape  to  a  friendly  port,  where  his 
ships  would  be  saved  for  Russia.  He  knew  there  was 
no  hope,  not  one  chance  in  a  thousand,  of  his  being 
able  to  destroy  any  Japanese  ships  while  suffering 
the  destruction  of  his  own;  and  he  knew,  too,  that  if 
he  did  destroy  some  Japanese  ships  that  achievement 
would  be  an  entirely  barren  one  and  would  not  in  the 
least  affect  the  further  progre.ss  of  the  war. 

Apart  from  the  savage  instinct  of  doing  as  much 
harm  as  possible  before  the  end,  every  motive  was  in 
favor  of  the  course  which  he  pursued.  True,  he  had  let 
several  ships  fall  into  Japan's  hands.  I>ut  then  he 
saved  for  Russia  several  thousand  lives.  It  would  be 
unsafe  and  demoralizing  to  adopt  his  action  as  a  pre- 
cedent for  all  men  to  follow  at  pleasure.  Perhaps  as 
matter  of  military  form  some  censure  of  him  is  neces- 
sary. Ijut  it  is.  as  we  have  said,  impossible  to  with- 
hold sympathy  from  him,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think 
the  sober  judgment  of  the  world  will  be  that  he  is  by 
no  means  the  most  censurable  of  those  responsible  for 
that  battle  and  its  results." 

Newberry'.s  Opportunity. — The  appointment  of 
Mr.  Newberry,  of  Detroit,  as  Assistant-Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  recalls  to  1  he  Saturday  Evening-  Post 
(Philadelphia)  the  interesting  story  of  his  services  as 
a  seaman  on  board  the  scoutship  Yosemite,  during  the 
Spanish-American  war.     The  Post  relates  : 

"  He  was  one  of  a  very  large  company  of  wealthy 
and  adventurous  Detroit  inen  of  high  social  position 
who  amused  themselves  by  organizing  a  naval  reserve 
and  afterward  offering  themselves  in  a  body  to  the 
Navy  Department  as  plain,  ordinary  'Jackies.'  We 
had  bought  several  fast  steamships  about  that  time, 
the  Yosanite  among  others,  intending  to  use  them  as 
scouts  and  despatch  boats,  and  the  problem  of  getting 
crews  was  serious.  The  Detroit  men.  most  of  whom 
owned  private  yachts,  and  could  have  bought  the 
Yosemite  every  morning  in  the  week  for  the  mere  ca- 
price of  giving  it  away  afterward,  insisted  upon  going 
to  war  and  doing  the  rough  duty  of  the  enlisted  man. 
They  formally  abdicated  all  claims  to  social  recogni- 
tion. What  they  wanted  vv-as  the  hardest  kind  of  ser- 
vice under  the  strictest  and  most  exacting  discipline. 

"  As  things  turned  out,  they  got  it.  The  Yoseinite 
was  commanded  by  Captain  William  H.  Emory,  of 
the  regular  line,  an  accomplished  officer,  expert  in  the 
handling  of  the  usual  '  Jacky,'  and  a  good  deal  of  a 
martinet.  He  made  no  secret  of  his  disapproval  of 
the  arrangement.    A  gentleman  himself,  he  was  past- 


WONDERFUL 


EDISON 
OFFER 

TX  y*>n  lovo  music  nnd  enter- 
XX  tuiiiiiieut,  if  you  want  to 
cheer  .i>.ur  liome,  lll<:  6L'KK 
to  read  every 
word  of   this 
Kreat  offer. 


Mr.  Edison  says: 

*'I  zuant  to  see  a  fhonografh 
in    every    American    home.'''' 

Here  is  your  opportunity— while  this  offer  lasts 
—every  reliable  responsible  person  can  get  on 

FREE  TRIAL 

a  Genuine  Edison  phonograph  direct 
from  us  to  your  home  —  no  deposit; 
no  guarantee,  no  formality  of  any  .kind. 

Try  it  in  your  home,  play  t/ie  beautiful  Edison 
records.and  if  then  you  donHcare  to  keep  the  in- 
strument.send  it  backat  our  expense.  ThaVsall. 

BUT  MR.  EDISON  KNOWS  you  ■will  be  glad 
1-0  keep  the  outfit,  especially  as  ANY  RESPON- 
SIBLE person  can  novy  get  it  on  easy  payments: 

$0  Ofl  A  MONTH 
^  for  live  months 

Am     now  pays  fgr  a  genuine  edison. 

(Larger  installments  according  to  price  of  outfit) 
A  nickel  to  a  dime  saved  a  day  buys  agen- 
uine  Edison— and  at  lowest  cash  price. 

DON'T  DEL.W.  It  you  are  a  responsible 
party  and  want  this  great  Edison  offer,  write 
at  once  for  free  illustrnted  catalog  of  Edison 
Gom.  Edison  Standard.  Edison  Home  and 
Edi.son  Triumph  phonographs,  ahso  free  cat- 
alog of  Edison  gold  rfloulded  records.  Address 

GUSTAVUS  8ABS0N,  Mgr. 

149  Michigan  Avenue, 
Dept.  405  BB,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


FREE 


Tour  address  on  a 

postal   will  bring 

■fSt    you  each  month  free  supple- 

.,gj;   luent   of    Intest    Edison    gold 


moulded  records 

,.        We  accept  old  machines  in  ea> 

ijl^  change  for  new  phonographs. 


FRENCH— GERMAN 
SPANISH— ITALIAN 

')     Fpoken,  Taught  and   Master 
by  the 

LANGUAGE- 
PHONE 
METHOD 

Combined   \ti(h 

The  liosentliiil 
romni  on  Sense 

Mctlind  of 
I'mctiral  Linguistry 

'i'lit!  I.iitfst  and  IJest  Work  o!  I!r.  KIrliard  S.  licsenthal 
YOU  HEAR  THE  EXACT  PKONUNCIATION  OF 
EACH  WORD  AND  PHRASE.  A  few  uiinutes' practice 
Rcvcriil  times  a  dny  at  spare  moments  (rives  a  thorough 
mastery  of  conversational  Krpiirh,  Orninii,  Spnnish,  or 
Italian.     :i^,„,  f,j,.  trstimonials.  hoohltt.  and  tettir. 

International    Language- Phone   Method 

1I0:{   neti'opolis  BIdg.,  Hrondiinj-  nnd  ICtli  SI.,  .V.  ^. 


LEARN    TO    DRAW 

If  you  have  talent  for  drawiue,  cut  thi?  out  and  send  with 
stamp  fur  new  prospectus  and  iree  lesson.  \\'f  leach  car- 
tooning. caricaturinR.  and  magazine  ilhi-'itratinR  by  mad.  Now 
IS  th.>  time  to  enroll.  N.\TION.\L  SCHOOL  OF  CAKICA- 
Tt  KK,  »  World  Bldg.,  \ew  York  City.  T>an  McCakthy, 
Founder. 


MUSIC  LESSONS  FREE 


at  your  home.  For  a  limited  time  we 
will  give  free,  for  advertisina  purposes, 
96  music  lessons  on  either  I'iano.  Or- 
»»■>•  Banjo.  <>iiltsir.  Cornrt,  I'ioliit 
or  Mandolin  your  expense  will  imiy  lie  the  cost  of  postage  and  the  music  jou  use.  to  be  paid  for  as  needed i.  We 
teach  bv  mail  only  nnd  guarantee  success  or  money  refunded.  Hundreds  write  :  ■'Wish  I  had  heard  of  you  before." 
Write  to-day.    Address:        IT.    S.   S<.H001.  OF  MUSIC,    Bo.x   20   1,    1»   Tnion    Squ:ir<>,    Xew  York,   X.  V. 


Readers  of  The  LiTKRARr  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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master  of  the  art  of  mee.inH  other  gentlemen  on  equal 
terms  ;  but  to  have  his  social  ecjuals  scrubbing  decks, 
working  the  holystone,  and  generally  doing  the  long 
list  of  forecastle  chores— this  was  a  novel  and  most 
distasteful  exi)erience  for  him.  Nobody  knows,  to 
this  day,  exactly  how  the  quarrel  began,  or  what  par- 
tiailar  form  it  took;  but  everybody  in  the  ser\'ice 
knows  that  tliere  was  a  bitter  feud  with  Captain  '  Bill ' 
Emory  at  one  end  and  the  Detroit  '  naval  reserves'  at 
the  other.  Moreover,  the  latter  pushed  it  strenuously ; 
made  injurious  charges  against  Eniory-which  the 
Navy  Department,  after  careful  and  e.xhaustive  inves 
ligation,  dismissed  with  emphasis-and  have  ever 
since  ventilated  and  exploited  their  grievance  when- 
ever occasion  and  opportunity  offered. 

"  Now  Mr.  Newberry,  the  head  and  front  of  the  De- 
troit quarrel,  goes  to  Washington  as  Assistant-Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  and  becomes  the  official  superior  of 
the  very  man  who,  seven  years  ago,  possessed  and 
exerted  the  authority  to  make  him  do  the  humblest 
sen'ice.  There  is  a  natural  curiosity  as  to  tlie  result 
of  this  grotesque  evolution.  Of  course,  the  purely 
military  power  resides  in  the  Bureau  of  Navigation, 
and  the  special  duties  and  powers  of  the  Assistant- 
Secretary  are  not  what  one  might  call  immediate  and 
direct.  Newberry,  to  be  sure,  could  perhaps  make 
things  unpleasant  for  Emory  and,  no  doubt,  if  he  were 
not  also  a  gentleman,  he  would  try  to  do  it.  Tiiere  is 
little  likeliliood  of  this,  however.  The  interest  all 
centers  in  the  fantastic  transposition.  Nothing  like 
it  could  occur  in  any  other  country  or  under  any  other 
political  aud  social  system." 


Why     the    Check    liUl    >ot    Come    Forth.— 

Richard  Le  Gallienne,  one  of  the  best-known  of 
writers,  went  to  a  publication  office  to  get  a  check 
which  was  due  liim  for  an  article. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  the  cashier,  "  but  I  shall  have  to 
disappoint  you  to-day.  The  checks  are  made  out, 
but  they  are  without  the  signature  of  our  manager. 
He  is  ill  with  the  gout." 

"  Extend  liini  my  sympatiiies,"  nuirmured  Mr.  Le 
Gallienne.  "  It  must  be  ve»y  trying  for  him  to  he  so 
disabled.  I  infer  that  he  signs  his  checks  with  his 
ieet."— Success  (November). 


Kinf;  On<*ar  a  Genial  Host.  —  King  Oscar  of 
Sweden  is,  perhaps,  tlie  most  approachable  monarcli 
in  Europe.  Several  years  ago,  relates  Success  (No- 
vember), while  aboard  his  yacht  Droit,  in  northern 
waters,  a  party  on  a  passing  steamer  asked  permission 
to  go  aboard.    It  was  courteously  granted. 

"  King  Oscar,  in  greeting  his  visitors,  said, '  I  fear  I 
can  not  show  you  such  a  yacht  as  you  have  shown  me 
this  morning,  but  she  is  comfortable  enough  for  an 
old  gentleman,  and  I  have  spent  twenty-two  hapjiy 
summers  on  her.' 

"  To  a  journalist  in  the  party  the  King  granted  a  few- 
minutes'  conversation,  and  his  first  question,  in  perfect 
English,  was, '  \'ou  have  a  great  many  of  my  country- 
men in  your  Northwestern  Territories  !  What  sort  of 
citizens  do  they  make  ?  " 

"  '  The  Ixist  we  have,  your  majesty  ! ' 

"Smiling   and   thinking  for   a  few    moments,   he 


AN  INTKKKSTING  EXHIBIT. 

A  tree  exhibit  of  the  Ilnrses  of  Diomede.s,  a  magnificent 
bron/.e  group  hy  {;ut/.oii-li()r);liim,  is  attracting  nuich  atten- 
tion at  The  (Jorhaiii  Mt^'.  Company's  new  store  at  36ih 
Street  and  Filth  Avenue.  Mr.  HorKliim  is  the  hiirli-spiritiil 
scnlplor  who  suniniarily  settled  the  angels'  sex  dispute  iiol 
loni;  a-.'o  hy  utterly  demolishing  the  superb  statuary  th.it  In- 
had  coticiived. 

Mr.  HntKluni's portrayal  of  the  Eighth  Labor  of  Ilorciiles 
is  cxir.iordin.irily  striking  and  impressive,  the  niythoio^iial 
story  is  that  the  Tliraiian  king  I  Jioniedes,  althimgli  not  a 
cannilial  himself,  had  taiiijlit  liis  horses  to  eat  human  liesli 
until  they  bi-came  insati.iMe  for  it,  and  exceedingly  danger- 
ous if  they  did  not  receive  their  full  portion. 

The  Gorhani  group  shows  Hercules  clinging  nude  to  the 
bark  of  ihe  leading  mare,  with  the  herd  in  wild  stampede 
cidvc  behind.  The  fren/y  of  the  goaded  steeds,  one  of 
which  is  sli|)pinK  <iver  the  edge  of  an  aliyss,  is  depicted 
with  a  realism  of  which  this  sculiitor  is  master. 

Mr.  Horglum  devoted  several  weeks  to  the  admirable  and 

imperishable  coloring  after  the  bronze  had  been  ca.st  by  the 

C.orli.im   ('(unpany.     The   marvelous    ^ronp    Wf>uld    he  a 

'  htion  to  a  private  art  gnllerv.  handsome  garden, 

!i  or  entrance  hall.      The  publi< -spirited  riti/en 

1  donate  it  to  a  museum  would   be   doing   the 

community  at  large  a  very  handsome  turn. 

Readers  of  Tnc  Literak 


Ia  Blending  of  Piano  and  Organ  Tones 


DISTRIBUTORS 

Albany N.  Y  .  Kniuk  W.  Thomas 

AIleutown...Pa F.  K.  Kramer 

Atlanta Ga Tlie  (  able  Co. 

I!altimore...Md — Kraii/.-initlj  Piano 

CiniiMiny 

Boston Mass.  .Olivei-  Ditson  Co. 

Butralo N.  Y.. Denton.  Cottier& 

Daniels 

CMeaKi Ill Lyon  &  Healy 

(^nehiiiati...<)liio..Krell  J'iano  Co. 
Dallas Texas. Will     A.    Watkin 

Music  Co. 
Detroit Mich  ..Arnold,  Kobinson 

&Co. 
Kaston Pa Werner    Music 

House 
Grand  Rapids,Mieh.JI.M.Marrin& Co. 

Indianapolis. liid Cai  liii  &  Lt-nnox 

Kansas  City. Mo I..  Koseiitield 

Louisville  ...Ky..  ..Finzer  &.  Ilamill 
Los  Angeles. Cal.  ..Bartlett  .MnsieCo. 
Memphis Tenn. .O.  K.  Houek  Piano 

Company 
Milwaukee...  Wis...R  oh  If  ing  Sons 

Music  Co. 
New  York  ...N.Y.. .John  Wanamaker 

Omaha Neb.. .A.  Hospe 

Philadelphia. Pa.  . . .  Blasius  &.  Sons 

'• J.  E.  Ditsoii  &  Co. 

*'         '*  — John  Wanamaker 
Pittsburg-h  ..  "    .   .S.  Hamiltiii  Co. 
Rochester... N.  Y... Mack ie    Piano   & 

Ortran  Co. 
St.  Louis Mo. . .  .0.  K.  Houck  Piano 

Company 

" Mermod.   jaccard 

&  King  Jewelry  Co. 
San  Francisco.Cal . .  Kohler  &  Chase 

Seattle Wash.l).  S.  Johnston  Co. 

Toledo Ohio.. Haves  Music  Co. 

Washington  .  1  > .  c. .  s.  kann  Sons  &  Co. 
Worcester  ..Mass..S.  R,  Leland  &  Son 

The  above  list  containsthe  names 
of  a  few  of  our  distributors. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  name  of 
the  nearest  agent. 

JACOT  MUSIC  BOX  CO. 

43  Union  Square,  New  York 

The  Oldest  Music  Box  House 
in  the  United  States 


The  Story  of  the 

Russo-JapWar 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  WAR 

A  Ifussian  Hunk  on  the  tinsso-Japmiesc   M  ar 

By  J.  Tabueno,  St.  Petersburg.  This  book  is  a 
conscioutious,  impartial,  unprejudiced  work  in 
wliich  he  faithfully  describes  what  he  has  seen 
with  bis  owu  eyes,  comniend.s  all  that  is  commend- 
able, rectifies  erroneous  judgments,  sees  deeply  into 
causes  and  eflects,  lays  blame  on  the  rijrht  shoul- 
ders, and  in  a  patriotic  spirit  deplores  and  lays 
bare  the  blunders  and  mistakes  made  by  those  who 
ought  to  have  known  better  and  forgotten  self  in 
the  service  of  their  country.  Bound  in  Cloth,  $L50, 
postpaid.  

FROM  THE  YALU  TO  PORT  ARTHUR 

(  With  Nink  Mapsi 

By  Oliver  Ellsworth  Wood,  Lieut.-Col  U.  S.  A. 
For  a  period  of  nearly  four  years  the  author  was 
the  American  Military  Attach^!-  at  Tokyo,  and  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  had 
unusual  opportunities  for  obsorvii.g  conditions  in 
Japan  and  her  preparedness  for  war.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  .Japanese  military  authorities,  the 
writer  was  enabled  to  reach  Dalny  before  the  sur- 
render of  Port  Arthur,  and  was  the  first  foreign  offi- 
cer to  enter  that  historic  city  after  the  capitulation 
took  place.     Bound  in  Cloth.  $1.50,  postpaid. 

Franklin   Hupson   Publishing  Co. 

KANSAS  CITY,    MISSOURI. 

"Largest  Pubiitthfm  nf  Milit(tru  liotikx  in  America-" 

SEND  FOR  CATALOOt;E. 


I»r.  J.-io^ei-'s  «.  W.  S.  Co.'s  Owu  .St 

New  York:  306  Fifth  Av.,  157  B'way  ;  Bi 
lyn  :  504  Fulton  St.  ;  Boston :  228  Bovlston 
Phila.  :  1510  Chestnut  St.;  Chicago:  82  State  .^, 

Agents  in  all  principal  cities. 


Never  Soils  or  Spoils 

DAY'S  White  Paste 

It's  the  p.i.ste  tli.it  .sticks, 
hut  doesn't  leave  n  sticky 
look.  It's  always  ready  in 
our    ILiiulv    I'.isle    l.ir,    tor 

Office  or  Home 

or    Photos.     Pasting    is    a 
I'lcasurc    when     done   so 
ea.sily,  cleanly  and  well. 
Sample  Sent  Tree 

lliiii<  ,niir  iIpkIpi  iirl  llii>'<«. 
m  •!•.  Jul-,    I  .'ir.  .)ni'.  itr    In    ItiilL. 

DUMOND  PASTK  CO..  «n  Hamilton  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


'*'<*^<*'*<**M'^<MIMMl^%MIMMM«I^^MW«»<« 

Peter  Moller's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

is  just  pure  cod  liver  oil— 'ree  from  dis- 
guise, because  none  is  needed.  It  is  the 
Impurity  or  adulteration  in  cod  liver  oil 
that  makes  it  offensive  to  taste  and  smelL 
The  purity  of  Moller's  Oil  makes  it 


ESSAYS  ■^^^^^^■^^^^■^^^■^^■■■■^■^^■^^^^i^^ 
c  ppppupc  \\  i-itl»-n  "11  iiu\  siil'jcfl  nt  sliiu-l  not  lee.  Satis 
?'L^5-.^J-;"^2     l-"-li""  t-imi.-iMT..'.!        Ml   ir-ii.v,.,rIi..Ms  ron 

l.t.l<TUREa    ti. 1. 1111:11     i>ii>i«  rmto,  i;;:i  iirominiiT,  s.  v. 

etc.,     etc.   ^.^^m^^^mmm^mmmt^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


' 


Free  from  Taste  or  Odor 

It  is  ttiis  purity  that  makes  Moller's 
Oil  so  digestible  and  without  that  nau- 
seous "  repeat." 

The  connino  is  Bold  0,1/,/  in  flat,  oval  hottles, 
iniiiorted  from  Norwu.v.  benriny  the  namo  of 

.SchieffeliD     &     Company.     New    York 

SIM.K    AdKNIS 


i«IMMIW 


MIMa«MMIMN^Mf«Mi 
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MR.  SMOKER— TEST   THESE 

Havana  Cigars 

AT   MY    RISK 

If  I  could  go  into  your  oltice  or  home  and 
personally  hand  you  a  dozen  i  5-cent  cigars, 
just  asking  you  to  try  them — 
smoke  tlie  dozen — and  leave 
the  balance  of  the  box  with 
you  with  the  privilege  of  pur- 
chase at  5  cents  apiece  if  you 
found  them  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory, wouldn't  you  accept  my 
offer  and  wouldn't  you  be 
glad  to  purchase  your  cigars 
of  me  on  the  same  terms — 
1 5-cent  goods  for  5  cents  ? 

This  is  exactly  what  I  am 
doing,  except  the  express- 
man acts  as  mv  agent  and 
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agent 
delivers  the  goods  to  you  for 
trial. 

For  over  15  years  I  have 
been  supplying  judges,  law- 
yers, bankers,  leading  busi- 
ness houses  and  prominent 
men  in  every  business  and 
profession  with  strictly  pure 
Havana  cigars  direct  from 
the  factory  at  just  about  the 
usual  cost  of  cheap  domes- 
tic goods. 

To-day  the  capacity  of  my 
factories  is  over  1.000,000 
cigars  per  week,  yet  every 
detail  of  growing,  curing  and 
manufacture  is  under  my 
personal  supervision. 

My  cigars  appeal  to  fas- 
tidious people  such  as  your- 
self. They  appeal  to  judges 
of  good  tobacco.  I  make 
many  different  grades,  all 
shapes  and  of  every  degree 
of  strength. 

A  particularly  satisfactory 
cigar  is  my 

Londres  -  EL     RIVERO  -  Perfectos 

Size,  full  45^  inches  long. 

This  cigar  is  of  the  quality  usually  sold  for  15 
-cents  straight.  The  filleris  pure  Havana,  Vuelta 
wrapp-i .  I  use  no  flavored,  drugged  or  doctored 
tobacco — just  a  perfect  blend  of  pure  long  leaf. 

You  dtjn't  have  to  take  my  word  for  it. 

Tru»''f'Kjm  at  Mu  Rick  To  any  responsible  party  I 
II)  .Clll  a\  my  nidn.  win  upon  reques:  send  you 
aba  ,f .a  hundred  El  Rivero,  Londres  or  Perfectos,  upon 
app/^wral,  light,  medium  or  dark.  You  may  smoke  12  of 
them  .ind  return  the  remaining  88  at  my  expense  if  you  are 
not  pleased  with  them.  If  they  suit  you  and  you  wish  to 
keep  them,  you  agree  to  remit  the  price,  S!s.35,  within  ten 
■days. 

I  know  that  if  you  try  these  cigars  you  will  smoke  no 
other  brand.  Anyway,  you  run  no  risk.  Better  write  now 
while  you  think  of  it,  and  send  me  personal  references,  and 
I  will  also  enclose  my  free  book,  "ABOUT  CIGARS." 

R.  P.  CUMMINS,  Dept.  10,  Washington,  N.J. 


EL    RIVERO 

LONDRES 

ACTUAL   SIZE 


CASH 


FOR  YOUR 
REAL  ESTATE 
Bi^^^^^^^^  OR  BUSINESS 
I  can  sell  your  farm,  home  or  busi- 
ness for  cash,  no  matter  where  lo- 
cated. Send  description  and  price 
and  learn  how.    Write  to-day. 

FRANK  P.  CLEVELAND.  Real  Estate  Expert, 
7828  Adams  Express  Building,  Chicago,  III. 


WEDDING 


INVITATIONS 

100  for  $3  50 


Announcements,  etc  Latest  Btv'es  beet  r|uality 
inil  Hi:rh  Grade  Visitm'.'  Car<li-,  50c.  Samples  tree 
The  Estabrook  Press    133  W  Tremont  St    Boston 


remarked,  '  Is  that  tiie  trutli,  or  is  it  a  newspaper  man's 
diplomatic  answer  ? ' 

■  Not  long  ago  King  Oscar  was  sitting  in  the  smok- 
ing-room of  a  Wiesbaden  hotel,  where  a  group  of  gen- 
tlemen were  discussing  the  questions  of  the  hour, 
strikes,  socialism,  commimism,  the  revolutionary  tend- 
encies of  the  time,  etc.  One  of  the  party,  expatiating 
upon  his  pet  theories  with  considerable  vehemence, 
wound  up  with  the  remark,  '  The  days  of  the  mon- 
archies are  numbered,' 

"  King  Oscar  looked  up  and  smiled. 

"  '  Evidently  you  don't  agree  with  me,'  resumed  the 
speaker,  '  but  can  you  give  me  any  good  reasonsfor 
thinking  otherwise  ? ' 

"  '  Only  one,  I  am  the  King  of  Sweden,'  he  replied." 


The  Resourceful  Irishman.  —  Adjt.  -  Gen. 
Thomas  J.  Stewart  of  Pennsylvania,  who  has  a  reputa- 
tion as  an  orator  and  story-teller,  lately  told  of  an  in- 
cident which  illustrates  the  resourcefulness  of  the 
average  Celt  when  confronted  with  an  embarrassing 
situation.    The  New  York  Times  relates  : 

"  A  young  Irishman  who  had  served  an  apprentice- 
ship on  the  rapid  transit  lines  in  New  York  went  to 
Philadelphia  and  secured  a  situation  as  conductor  on 
the  Lancaster  Avenue  line  in  that  city.  He  had  not 
been  working  long  before  the  management  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  portion  of  his  daily  collections  was 
finding  its  way  surreptitiously  into  the  pockets  of  the 
conductor.  In  the  vernacular  of  the  business  he  was 
'knocking  down  fares.'  Accordingly  a  '  spotter  '  was 
put  on  his  car.  The  detective  took  the  car  at  Second 
Street  and  two  blocks  farther  up  a  couple  more  pas- 
sengers boarded  the  car.  The  suspect  collected  their 
fares  and  rang  the  indicator  bell  twice.  A  block  farther 
on  three  more  passengers  got  on  and  three  more  fares 
were  rung  up.  At  Tenth  Street  nine  men  on  their 
way  to  work  ciambered  aboard.  The  conductor  col- 
lected nine  fares  and  rang  the  registry  bell  eight 
times.  This  was  the  detective's  opportunity.  Walk- 
ing to  the  front  end  of  the  car  he  scanned  the  register 
dial  closely,  and  then  returned  to  the  rear  platform, 
counting  the  passengers  as  he  did  so. 

"'How's  this?'  he  inquired,  with  a  jerk  of  his 
thumb  toward  the  interior  of  th.e  car. 

"'  How's  phwat  ? '  inquired  the  Irishman. 

"  '  Nine  passengers  got  on,  and  you  rang  up  only 
eight  fares.' 

"  '  Is  thot  so  ? '  responded  the  conductor,  elevating 
his  eyebrows  with  a  look  of  innocent  surprise.  Then, 
marching  forward,  he  ostentatiously  counted  the  fares 
on  the  big  dial,  and  returning  to  where  the  'spotter' 
was  waiting  for  him,  exclaimed  with  a  look  of  injured 
innocence  on  his  face  : 

" '  Begorra  yer  right.  Wan  uv  thim  has  got  to  git 
off.' " 


Knew  Mary  Todd. —  Mrs.  Mary  Ballenger  Jones, 
an  inmate  of  the  home  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the 
Poor  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  who  recently  celebrated  her 
ninety-second  birthday,  was  a  schoolmate  of  Mary 
Todd,  who  became  the  wife  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
In  speaking  of  her  school-days,  Mrs.  Jones  said,  ac- 
cording to  a  despatch  to  the  Nashville  American: 

"  I  remember  Mary  Todd  well.  Slie  used  to  come 
to  my  room  often  and  I  returned  the  calls.  While  she 
was  not  one  of  the  most  beautiful  girls  in  school,  she 
was  one  of  the  most  popular,  and  all  the  girls  liked 
her.  She  wore  fine  clothes,  as  her  father  was  one  of 
the  leading  citizens  of  the  '  Blue  Grass  region,'  yet  she 
was  not  haughty  and  arrogant.  She  took  an  interest 
in  her  books,  bitt  more  interest  in  dances.  I  never 
saw  a  girl  who  liked  to  dance  better  than  she  did. 
She  would  dance  all  night  and  was  never  ready  to  go 
home  after  the  '  hop'  was  over.  While  she  had  many 
admirers  among  the  young  men,  slie  did  not  particu- 
larly care  for  them,  and  always  said  to  me  that  she 
would  not  marry  a  man  for  money  or  good  looks.  She 
told  me  one  time  when  she  married  the  man  had  to 
have  brains,  even  '  if  he  was  as  ugly  as  a  mud  fence.' 

"  She  certainly  kept  her  word  in  this  respect.  After 
Mary  left  school  we  corresponded  for  a  longtime.  I 
thought  as  much  or  more  of  her  than  any  girl  friend  I 
ever  had.  I  received  an  invitation  to  her  wedding  to 
Mr.  Lincoln,  but  was  unable  to  attend  because  of  ill- 
ness in  my  family.  Long  before  she  married  Mr. 
Lincoln  he  made  frequent  visits  to  her  in  her  Ken- 


To  College 

Without 

Cost 

A  forty-eight-page  illus- 
trated pamphlet  tells  the 
story  of  how  over  two 
hundred  and  fifty  bright 
girls  won  their  college 
course  and  education  in 
music,  without  expense,  and 
how  others  may  do  the 
same.  It  will  be  mailed 
FREE  to  any  girl  sending 
her  address  to 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Compciny 
£  82  Arch  St..  Philadelphia 


Places  in  our  hands  tlie  rfinaiiidir  of  tlnir  frrcatfvt  piililiiation 

Ridpath's  History  t'ITe  World 

The  sets  are  the  latest  edition  down  to  date  and  Ix'au- 
tifully  bound  in  half-morocco.     We  shall  sell  them  at 

LESS  than  DAMAGED  SETS  were  ever  sold 

We  will  name  our  price  only  in  direct  letters  to  those 
sending  us  tiie  Coupon  below.  Tear  off  the  Coupon, 
write  name  and  address  plainly,  and  mail  to  us  now 
before  you  f Greet  it.  ,       ,      ,       , 

Dr.  Ridpath  is  dead,  his  work  is  done,  but  his  family 
derive  an  income  from  his  history,  and  to  print  our  price 
broadcast  for  the  sake  of  more  quickly  selling  these  few 
sets  would  cause  great  injury  to  future  sales. 

Hundreds  who  read  this  have  decided  Weiirhs 

to  buy  Ridpath's  some  day  ;  now  is     |,^^i^    65lb« 
the  time.  '^*^  ^^ 

OnIy$l  00  secures  complete 
set  and  you  may  pay  balance 
in  small  sums  monthly. 

It  is  strongly  endorsed  by 
Ex  -  Presidents  Harrison, 
Cleveland  and  McKinley, 
Jefferson   Davis,   Lew 
Wallace.  Bishop  Vin- 
cent ;  all  Univ.  and 
College  presidents, 
and  by  the  Great 
American 
People, 
200000.  of 
wb  om 
own  and 
love 
it. 


Readers  of  The  i,iterary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Spare  Your  Boy 
That  Vain  Regret! 

rtif  iva-suii  chllUren  are  not  interested  in  tUeir 
Text-Rooka  is  that  they  are  so  much  more  inter- 
esteil  In  life ;  an<l  no  boy  who  neplected  liis  books 
at  sclnH)l  ever  regretted  the  fnet  until  he  had 
gone  into  real  life  and  seen  the  application  of 
what  he  ought  to  have  learned  in  his  boyhood. 


Strengthen*    Education    at   a    Weak 
Point. 


.1 ANK  AKDAMS,  Head  of  the  famous  Hull  House 
Social  Center,  Chicago  :  "  lielieving,  as  I  do,  that 
the  weak  point  in  our  school  systems  is  their 
separation  from  actual  life  and  the  fostering  of  a 
tendency  among  the  pupils  to  postpone  their  best 
nioral  effort  until  thev  'leave  school,'  I  am,  of 
(■o»n-se,  greatly  pleasedwith  'The  Little  Chronicle  ' 
and  its  attempts  to  make  the  child  ca-^ily  and 
normally  interested  in  the  larirer  world  about 
him.  May  I  congratulate  you  upon  your  success 
in  making  the  paper  so  general  in  tht'  range  of  its 
Interests  and  so  vivid  in  its  pn'seulations  ?  " 


Why  should  i/okc  children  postpone  their  best 
schooling  until  after  s<-lioiilV  Why  not  make 
them  "easily  and  normally  interested  in  the 
larger  worlil  about  them  "  by  accepting  our 


.sVon'cs,   Plizzh's,  (inil  Othir  Kiitirttiiiiiim 
l-'tiil ini's.     Kriiiififiilhi  llhistraltil. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

The   Little  Chronicle    and   a   Valuable    Atlas 
for  25  Cents. 

The  regular  nrice  of  Tiik  Litti.k  Ciiro.mci.k  is 
S1..t((  i)er  year.  In  order  to  introduce  it  into  new 
homes  we  will  send  it  for  two  months  for  :i.")  cents. 
togt!ther  wit  copy  of  our  Diamond  Atlas  of  the 
World,  vest  pocket  size,  H'l  pages,  handsom(> 
colored  maps,  lnde.\  of  population  and  location  of 
4,(X)')  cities,  (,'oin  carrier  and  sainpl<?s  of  Tiik. 
I.ITTI.K  CIIUOMCI.K  free  on  appliralion. 


V. 


THE    UTTLE    CHRONICLE    PRESS. 
357  Dearborn  St.        -        -        -         CHICAGO. 


A   Pleasing 

Christmas 
Gift 

Wliat  itrtii-lc  mil  you  buy 

iitthfMuiiceosttlml  will  l-cim- 

(I'lliiitti  a!<    iiiiirli  tC'iiooK',  li'^'t 

inif  pli'Hdiirci  anil  ciniilori  tn  tlu 

riM-iplciit  iiMtt  Hi-Hfll  Mvifpci- f    It 

will  (m  II  i-iinstiiiit  I'ciiiiiiilcr  of  tlii' 

Klv.T  for  ten  yeuiH  or  iiioif,  anil  will 


k'nillfy   iiiiitlirr,    »lfr,  Klt-tl-i 


Irii'ml 


iliiiiint  nil  llilH  tlnn'  HK  no  otber  Hrticli' 


at  a  Hiinllar 


'I.  |>  .-oilily  ran. 

IMrllllifl    I  hf  liiilTIc 


BISSELLS 

•nark"  thv  ifi-niilni"  B«c<'|iir  thai  for  ovir  ii  ■iniii 
tiTof  a  ri'Mliiry  lias  linn  llio  recognlzrd  It^ader 
"iiiiinfli.iiit  llm  woilcl. 

Iliiy  a  IllH"fll  "("yen"  bcforo  Jan.  iHf.  si'iul  us 
thi*  niirf'tiiiHK  Hllp  mill  \\t'  will  Hi'iul  y<pii  trcr  u 
liaiiilHotni*  oaril  rai«o  with  no  iirintlni;  on  ii. 

Kor  salii  I'ViTywIi-ri'.      I'riii'  fiM  lo  $.•>  00. 

B1SSELL   CARPET   SWREPRR    CO. 

■liirifrKtSiMTiMT  Maki'isl'i  llw  Woiiil) 
ll*l>(.  SH  A.  lillANII  KAPIIIS.  JIK'II. 


tucky  home,  and  I  saw  him  once  or  twice  at  a  dance. 
Me  was  not  a  graceful  dancer,  but  he  loved  the  sport 
and  the  girls  always  liked  him.  He  liad  a  way  about 
him  that  the  girls  all  liked.  There  was  a  fascinating 
expression  in  his  eye  and  a  serious  look  on  his  face  that 
impressed  one  very  much,  and  we  all  predicted  that 
Mary  Todd  had  done  well  when  she  married  him.  I 
always  believed  she  picked  him  out  from  among  all 
her  admirers  because  he  liad  brains  and  not  because 
he  was  good  looking,  for  he  was  about  the  ugliest  man 
I  ever  saw  in  all  my  life." 


A  Vain  Defeiisr.— .\  party  of  men,  among  whom 
was  William  J.  Bryan,  were  one  night  waiting  for  a 
train  in  a  depot  hotel  in  a  small  Missouri  town.  The 
landlady  was  the  only  woman  present,  says  Lippin- 
cotfs  Magazine,  which  relates  the  story. 

"  The  talk  turning  upon  the  alleged  inability  of 
women  to  see  the  point  of  a  joke  as  readily  as  do  the 
men,  Mr.  Bryan  took  the  ground  that  a  sense  of  humor 
was  as  much  a  part  of  the  feminine  make-up  as  it  was 
that  of  man,  but  that  it  merely  lacked  opportunity  for 
development. 

" '  To  illustrate,'  he  said,  '  take  the  story  of  the 
party  of  e.\cursionists  in  the  /Egean  Sea.  When  ap- 
proaching the  Grecian  coast  the  party  assembled 
about  the  rails  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  scenery.  One 
lady  turned  inquiringly  to  a  gentleman  at  her  right  and 
said: 

"  '  What  is  that  white  off  there  on  the  horizon  ? ' 

'■ '  That  is  the  snow  on  the  mountains,'  replied  the 
gentleman  addressed. 

'"Well,  that's  funny,'  she  replied.  'My  husband 
said  it  was  grease.' 

"  All  the  men  in  the  group  laughed  noisily  at  Mr. 
Bryan's  story,  but  the  landlady  looked  puzzled. 
Finally  she  said  : 

" '  But,  Mr.  Bryan,  how  did  the  grease  get  on  the 
mountain  ?' 

"  Mr.  Bryan  at  once  dropped  the  defense  of  women 
as  born  humorists." 


Irving's  Absent  -  Minded iiess.  —  Like  many 
other  men  of  genius,  Sir  Henry  Irving  had  sudden 
periods  of  absent-mindedness.  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
in  his  "  Sunny  Side  of  the  Street,"  gives  an  instance 
of  one  of  these  lapses.     He  writes  : 

"  One  day  while  we  were  driving  together  he  turned 
to  me  and  said  : 

•• '  Marshall,  I  have  a  story  you  can  add  to  your 
repertoire-a  very  quaint  one.' 

"  Then  he  went  into  deep  thought,  and  we  had  gone 
fully  a  block  before  he  spoke  again.    Then  he  said  : 

"  '  .\nd  you  know ' 

''Then  he  went  another  block,  then  farther;  but 
suddenly  lie  asked : 

■' '  Now  wasn't  that  droll  ? ' 

'  It  certainly  was,'  continues  Mr.  Wilder,  '  no  matter 
what  it  was.  But  Sir  Henry  still  owes  me  the  stcry, 
for  he  had  told  it  only  to  himself." 


MORE   OR   LESS    PUNGENT. 

Their  Goal.— Despite  the  fact  that  Xortiiern  New 
England  is  a  stronghold  of  temperance,  if  not  of  pro- 
hibition, temperance  1  "~turers  sometimes  go  there  and 
encourage  the  faithful.  One  such  speaking  in  Keene, 
N.  H.,  reminded  his  hearers  of  the  story  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus.  The  lecturer  pointed  out  how  when  Dives 
was  in  hades  he  did  not  ask  for  Ixrer  or  wine  or  liquor, 
but  for  one  drop  of  water. 

"  Now,  my  friends,"  saitl  the  lecturer,  "  what  does 
that  show  us  ?" 

A  voice  from  the  back  of  tlie  hall  instantly  replied  : 
"  It  shows  us  where  you  temi)erance  people  go  to." — 
New  York  Tr ill  11  lie. 


Iteuders  of  Tiik  I 


T.ovo  Under  I)lfflculMe,«.  Two  young  gentlemen 
met  a  few  evenings  ago,  at  the  house  of  an  acquaint- 
ance, some  young  ladies,  for  one  of  whom  both  gentle- 
men entertained  tender  feelings.  In  a  spirit  of  frolic 
one  of  the  young  ladies  turned  out  the  li.yhts,  and  our 
two  friends,  thinking  it  a  favorable  moment  to  make 
known  the  st.ite  of  their  feelings  to  the  fair  object  of 
liieir  regard,  moved  seats  at  the  same  instant,  and 
placed  themselves,  as  they  supposed,  by  the  lady's 
side;  but  she  had  also  moved,  and  the  gentlemen  were 
ITKRARY  DifJirsT  nro  a.skpd  to  mention  the  publication  when 
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A  typewriter  whirh  ■will  -vyrite  in 
two  colors,  or  change  from  copy 
to  record,  at  the  touch  of  a  lever, 
is  a  necessity  in  billing,  tabulat- 
ing statistics,  indexing,  or  pre- 
paring legal  documents. 


TYPEWRITERS 

equipped  with  a  BI-CHROME 
IlIBBON    meet  every  possible 
typewriter  requirement. 

The  Smith  Premier  Ttpewkitek  Co. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Branch  Stores  Everywhere. 


\ 


Commercial  Battles 

are  won 
by  the  applying  ol  brains  through  a  per- 
fect intplemenf  for  the  accomplishment. 

Underwood 
Typewriter 

with 
WRITING    ALWAYS    IN    SIGHT 

Is  the  perfectly  constructed,  quick  tirinff 
brain  machine  that  advances  the  picket 
line  ol  commerce. 


tlNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER   CO., 
241  Broadway,  New  York. 
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RELIEVE  YOUR  MIND 

Sotv  Yotiv  Knijniii'iHvuts  in    Hiifhscli's 

Year  Book  for  1906 

instfftil  of  triistinj;  ti>  your  inomory.  The  Yoar  Hook  ip  a 
luindsoiiir.  sfi'vu'i'Hhie  diary,  iiirtde  in  29  styles,  lK)und  in  cloth 
uudleutlur.  iit  nil  piicc-i.  Tlii.s  illiigti  ntioii  rcpii'si'iils  %'w. -tSS, 
prii'O.  postpaid,  #1.30.  White 
wiitiiiiJr  paper.  >')  x  7.  ruled,  dark 
blue,  ilexililo  iriaiiud  l.alher 
eover.-*.  stamped  in  ahiniiniini.lilue 
ed|?es.  Hooks  eontnin  day, 
date,  niiiiiher  of  days  past 
aiul  to  eonie,  eah-iidars.  pos- 
tal rates  and  inueh  valuable 
information.  \o.  i  1 .  post- 
paid, 7  lit'.  Sinidar  to  above, 
iiiit  ijrreen  flexible  cloth 
eover,  square  corners,  plain 
cdijres. 
N.ime  on  book  in  pold.  IBc. 
Send  nt  once  for  an  inter- 
esting', illiislrnted  booklet 
with  eoiiiplele  ileseription  of  pocket,  and  desk  styles,  and 
unusual  endorsements  frmii  distlncuishid  people. 
U.  %V.    ilii)>livc-li,    I'lililMuT,  lltOTrnrt  niilit.,  .VoM  York 

wrltlnjT  ti)  advert l.sers. 
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('hrNtniii>  llirt 
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For  ChristmaLS 

Get  Your  Husband,  Son  or  Brother,  a 

PAN-TOG" 

"A  Gentlemen*.'*  Dressing  Chnir.  **     Crea.«es 
trousers  perleclly  by  applying  500  \ba  prt-ssure. 
You  t-an't  do  it  hy  streti  limg  them.     You  must 
press  them.     T1i;it%  \vh;it  it  tailor  tloe^.     Any- 
one can  do  it  themself  if  they  have  a  Pan-Tog. 
Takes  out  the  big  and  wrinkles.     Puts  in  the 
proper  crease.     No  tailor  bills.     No  bother.     It 
has  an  improved  hanger  for  coat  and  ve.<t.  and 
contains     a     compartment    for 
Rlippers,  shoes,  shoe  polish  and 
other  things.  A  low  seat  assures 
an  easy  position  in  larrng  shoes. 
This  chair  is  a  hand«ome  piece 
of  furniture;    m  quartered  oak. 
golden  fmi^h  or  birch  mahogan- 
ized. 


^o^N't'f  $12.50 

Freight  prepaid  to  any 
point  lu  the  V*  S. 

An  illmatrated,  descriptive  folde 
tells   more   about  it  and   contain 
the   enthusiastic   endorse- 
ment   of  gentlemen    who 
are  using  it     Folder  sent 
on  request.     Address 

CENTRAL  MAN- 
TEL CO. 

SOLE 

MANUFACTURERS 

12l60liveSt.,St.Louis. 

Mo. 

AOCNTS    WANTED 


Hoi/v's  lour  Razor? 

Does  it  puUallf  .e? 

There's  no  excuse  for  it.  With  the  Torrey 
Book  to  tell  you  how  and  a  Torrey  Strop  to 
do  the  work,  you  can  keep  any  razor  in  per 
feet  condition.    The 


is  more  than  a  piece  of  softened  leather.  It 
is  so  treated  that  a  few  strokes  will  give  to 
your  razor  an  edge  that  will  cut  a  hair  at  a 
touch.  No  other  strop  will  sharpen  a  razor 
so  well. 

You  can  get  a  Torrey  for  50c,  75c,  $1.00, 
fl.50,  $2.00,  and  $2.50. 

Sent  postpaid  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply. 
M  oney  refunded  or  a  new  strop  if  not  satisfac- 
tory. 

Torrey's  Olltilge  Dressing  will  keep  any  strop 
soft  and  pliable.  Price  15(;  at  dealers  or  mailed 
on  receipt  of  price.  Catalogue  containing  valu- 
able information  free. 
i.  R.  Torrey  &  Co.,  P.  O.  Box    .54  ,  Horcester,  Ma 


PIIDinQITICQ    OF    LAW  AND    LAWYERS 
UUniUOIMLO  By  CROAKE  JAMES 

"  lununierahle  good  things  relating  to  the  legal 
profession.  We  know  of  no  volume  better  adapted 
to  amuse  and  edify  both  the  lawyer  and  the  lay- 
man.'"— Green  Bag,  Boston. 

8vo,  Cloth,  $3.00 
ruivK  A-  w.%g:v.%l,i.s  co.,  Pubs.,  tkv.w  york 


in  reality  next  each  other.  As  our  friends  could  not 
whisper  without  betraying  their  whereabouts,  they 
both  gently  took  the  soft  little  hand  of  the  charmer, 
and  when,  after  a  while,  they  ventured  to  give  a  tender 
pressure,  each  was  enraptured  to  find  it  returned  with 
an  unmistakable  squeeze.  It  may  well  be  imagined 
that  the  moments  flew  rapidly  in  this  silent  interchange 
of  mutual  affection.  But  the  rest  wondering  at  the 
unusual  silence  of  the  gentlemen,  one  of  them  noise- 
lessly slipped  out  and  suddenly  returned  with  a  light. 
There  sat  our  friends,  most  lovingly  squeezing  each 
other's  hands  and  supreme  delight  beaming  in  their 
eyes.  Their  consternation  and  the  ecstasy  of  the  ladies 
may  be  imagined,  but  not  described.  Both  gentlemen 
bolted,  and  one  was  afterwards  heard  to  s.iy  that  he 
"thought  all  the  while  Miss  Black's  hand  felt  rather 
hard."—  Tit-Bits. 


Answered.— A  gentleman  whose  temper  is  easily 
disturbed  was  traveling  in  England  recently  and  was 
much  annoyed  at  the  reply  given  liim  at  a  railroad 
station.  The  gentleman,  noticing  his  baggage,  prop- 
erly addressed,  was  left  on  the  platform,  called  out : 

"Why  didn't  you  put  my  luggage  in  as  I  told  you, 
you  old  fool  ? '' 

"  Eh,  mon,  yer  luggage  is  na  sic  a  fule  as  yersel," 
answered  the  porter ;  "  ye're  i'  the  wrang  train." — 
Philadelphia  Ledger. 

One  Advantage.— Mrs.  A L  de  Mustahd  :  "  Vou 
appear  to  be  very  fond  of  your  poodle,  Mrs.  de  Bunch." 

Mrs.  Justin  de  Bunch  :  "  Yes,  indeed.  Mrs.  Cut- 
ler was  unkind  enough  to  say  that  I  loved  it  more  than 
I  do  my  child." 

Mrs.  Al  ue  Mustahd  :  "  Well,  that's  natural.  The 
dog  has  a  pedigree,  hasn't  it  ?  ^''—Cleveland Leader. 


Her  Mean  Joke. — "  Where  have  you  been  now  ? " 
asked  Mrs.  Jawback,  icily.    It  was  a  cold  day,  anyhow. 

"I've  been  watching  the  cavalry  evolutions,"  ex- 
plained Mr.  Jawback,  trying  to  warm  things  up  a  little. 
"  I  do  love  to  see  the  horses  caracole  about  the  field." 

"  Well,  I  love  to  see  you  stay  at  home  and  carry  coal 
about  the  house,"  said  Mrs.  J.,  with  grim  humor.  "  Go 
and  attend  to  the  furnace  at  once."~Clcvelai!d Leader. 


Chance  to  Use  His  Talents.-"  Say,  Pat,  can  you 
tell  me  where  the  Rockefeller  building  is  ?  " 

"  An'  how  did  yez  know  me  name  were  Pat  ? " 

"  Guessed  it." 

"  Ye're  good  at  guessin',  sor  ?  " 

"Fine." 

"  Thin  guess  where  tli'   Rockefeller  buildin 
Cleveland  Leader. 


IS.'' 


A  Lucky  Discovery.-  "I  believe,"  said  Mrs.  Old- 
castle,  "  that  w-hat  a  boy  is  depends  largely  upon  his 
environment." 

''  I  know  it,"  replied  her  hostess,  as  she  carelessly 
toyed  with  her  jewel  box.  "  There  was  my  cousin 
Ebenezer"s  boy.  He  never  knew  what  it  was  to  have 
a  well  day  till  the  doctors  found  out  that  it  was  his  en- 
vironment and  cut  it  ovit." —Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Up-to-date  Honesty. — "  And  now,  my  son,"  said 
the  bank  president,  "  on  tliis,  the  threshold  of  your 
business  life,  I  desire  to  impress  one  tliought  upon  you. 
Honesty,  ever  and  always,  is  the  policy  that  is  best." 

"  Ves,  father,"  said  the  young  man. 

"  And,  by  the  way,"  appended  the  graybeard,  "  I 
would  urge  you  to  read  up  a  little  corporation  law.  It 
will  amaze  you  to  find  how  many  things  you  can  do  in 
a  business  way  and  still  be  honest, "—A'drw  York  Press. 


On  the  Kialto — First  Thespian  :  "  Ah,  me  lad! 
and  how  runs  the  world  with  you  to-day  ?  " 
^  Second  Thespian  :  "  Sadly,  i'  faith-most  sadly  I " 

First  Thespian:  "And  how  of  your  ambition  to 
tread  the  boards  as  the  Melancholy  Dane  ?  " 

Second  Thespian:  "'Tis  become  like  a  pot  of 
coffee." 

First  Thespian:  "Explain." 

Second  Thespian  :  "  An  egg  settled  it !  "—Cleve- 
land Leader. . 


Xmas  Gift 

Catalog  FREE 


Address 


Shows  6000  beautiful  gifts  from  .25cts  to  $25,000:00  in  Jewels, 
Diamonds,  Silverwares,  Watches  and  Art  Goods. 

Write  your  name  and  address  in  coupon  and  mail  to    us. 

MERMOD,  JACCARD  &  KING,  ^^^^  

B'way  &  Locust.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
400  Filth  Av.,  New  York  City. 
(Mail  to  either  address) 
Readers  of  The  Literart  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  wnen 


KLIP-RLIP 


"DUO" 

manicure- 
Cigar  Cutter 

A  blade  for  each 
purpose. 


25c     By  Mail 


Worth  its 


t 
A  Per:  tire.  A  Sanitary  Cigar  Cutter. 

Klip-Klip  "  Duo"  (two  in  one) has  a 
sharp  steel  clip,  file  and  cleaner. 
Keeps  the  nails  in  perfect  condition. 
Also  a  separate  blade  which  cuts  cigars 
quick  and  clean.  It  is  sanitary.  Phy- 
sicians say  everyone  should  use  his 
own  cigar  cutter.  It  is  light,  compact 
and  handsomely  finished  and  sells  at 
sight.  Two  combined  for  one  price. 
At  all  dealers  or  mailed  upon  receipt 
of  25c.  The  "original"  German  silver 
Klip-Klip  (manicure  only)-same  price. 
Your  money  back  if  you  want  it. 
manufactured  only  by  the 

KLIP-KLIP  COMPANY 

658  Clinton  Ave.,  S.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


r. 


The  Acme  of 

Comfort 

Elegance 

and 

Ease 


..^msi^ 


\o.  '-'."iC 


$1.50 

kki.iveheu 

Felt  Romeos 

FOR  WOMEN 

Made  of  fine,  pure  wool-felt,  richly  fur-bound.  Soles 
of  noiseless  belting  leather.  Colors  :  B!ack,  Red, 
BrowTi,  Drab,  Green,  Blue,  Natural  Gray  and  Wine. 

Send  for  catalogue  A'o.   S?,  showing  manu  new  styles. 


Daniel  Green  Felt  Shoe  Co. 
119  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 


^ 


CROSBY'S 
CLOVES 


'^"'^    known  and  ■worn  everywhere 

If  Tou  are  interested  in  our  griM'jil  ^^■.'•O  black 
S.-iuiitlet  fur  frioves  in:ill  itrepaid  ;  ladies  Mochn  kid 
gloves  in  anv  color  ;  men's  Mocha  Keindeer  gloves  unlined 
and  silk  lined  :  in  fact  any  kind  of  (jloves  or  mittens,  get 
our  booklet  "  Glove  Pointers."  If  interested  in  natural 
black  4iallOMay  fur  coatfi  and  Kobos,  black  and 
brown  Frisian  (domestic  calfskin'  fur  coats,  or  an  elc- 
(^ant  muskrat  lincrt  kersey  coat,  ottor  collar; 
if  you  have  hides  or  skins  to  have  tanned,  taxidermy  or 
mg  work,  get  our  cataloe. 

TIIK  j'ROSnV   FRISI.*IV   FUR  COMP.%XY, 
lie  Mill  street,  Rochester,  X.  Y. 

writing  to  advertisers. 
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Learn  the  Truth 


Do  you  know 

that  Uit'  nmiii  cuusc  ul'  uiibappi- 
nes8,  ill-ht-altb,  sickly  children 
and  divorce  is  admitted  by  phy- 
sicians and  shown  by  court  rec- 
ords to  be  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  self  and  sex  ? 


Sexology 


iUu^traUd 
Contain*  in  one  volume — 

KtjowltMlge  a  Vuuug  Man  Should  Have. 

kuowlfil^e  u  Yuuiitc  llu>t>aii(]  Should  Have. 

Know  l<-<li{L*  a  F'athtT  Should  Have. 

Kiiowk>il)<u  u  KatliLT  StiotiM  Iinpart  to  His  Son. 

Medical  Koowledge  a  Husbaud  Should  Hare. 
KnonU-dicf  a  Youug  Woman  Should  Hare. 
Kuuwledee  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowlfdg-  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowkdge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  KnonrirdKe  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

By  William  //.  U'nllinc,  A.M.,  M.D. 
Rich  Cloth  Binding.  Full  Gold  Stamp,  Illustrated,  $2.00 

Wrii>-  r.r  ■*  (ttli.T  I'topli-'.-*  Opiuiutis  "  and  Tahlf  i.f  Contents. 

PURITAN  PUB.  CO.,  Oept.  B.    PHILADELPHIA 


PRINS  THE  TAILOR 

IS     THE     P^NCE     OF     TAILORS 


Make"  Gentle- 
man's latest 
style  Sack  Suits 
to  order  from 
all  wool  fash- 
ionable cloths, 
for 


$6-i9 


Worsted  Trousers  For  $2^ 

Ko  charge  if  your   oun   or   any   other   tailor 

will  make  you  suits  lilie  ours  for  less  than  $15.00. 

Even   President   Roosevelt  would 

be  dc-liffhtfd  to  wear  them. 

We  give  away  no  premiums  but  put  all  the  value  In  our  suits 

Write  for  free  samples  to 

A2    PRINS   the  TAILOR 

Van  Buren  and  Market  Sts.,  Chicago. 


Modern  UrawbackN •'  This  train  is  four  lioiirs 

behind  time.  We  can't  put  up  with  any  such  delays 
as  that." 

'•  Can't  help  it,  sir.  It  takes  so  much  time  to  stop 
and  untie  the  college  students  on  the  track."-5a///- 
rnore  American. 


Inopportune  KntliUHiattin.  —  FrieND  (at  a 
French  play)  :  "  Why  did  you  applaud  so  vigorously 
when  that  comedian  made  his  speech  before  the  cur- 
tain ? " 

Spriggins  (confidently):  ".So  that  folks  would 
think  I  understood  F'rench.     What  did  he  say?" 

Friend  :  "  He  said  the  remainder  of  his  part  must 
be  taken  by  an  understudy,  as  his  mother  was  dying." 
—  Tit-Bits. 


A  Keen  Youngster.—"  What  relation  is  grandma 
to  you,  pa  ?  " 
"  My  mother-in-law." 
"  Is  that  a  bad  name  ?  " 
"  Why  do  you  ask  ? " 
"  Vou  say  it  as  if  it  hurt  you."—Nnc  York  Press. 


Kvidence  T^aiited.  — "  My  son,  this  whipping 
hurts  me  more  than  it  does  you." 

"  I'll  believe  it  if  you'll  show  me  where  you're  black 
and  blue." — From  Topics. 


No  Remedy  to  Suit.— "I  will  never  forget  my 
first  experience  in  hospital  work,''  said  Chief  Surgeon 
Millar  of  the  Central  Emergency  Hospital.  "  There 
was  a  green  nurse  in  the  detention  ward  and  we  had  a 
very  violent  case  in  there -a  man  in  the  worst  stage  of 
delirium  tremens.  I  was  awakened  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  by  the  head  nurse,  who  requested  me  to  come 
at  once  to  the  patient.  When  I  got  there  I  found  him 
raving  and  very  violent,  with  the  new  nurse  scared  out 
of  her  wits.    I  said  : 

"  '  Why  did  you  let  him  go  so  far  ?  I  left  you  some 
medicine  to  give  him  as  soon  as  he  got  delirious.' 

" '  Yes,  doctor,'  she  replied ;  '  but  you  told  me  to  give 
that  to  him  if  he  saw  any  more  snakes  and  this  time 
he  was  seeing  blue  dogs  with  pink  tails.'"— ^«« 
Francisco  Call. 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 


INCOME  OF 

/  KRAHNUMONSUHSOFSIOC 
.OR  MORE.  WITHDRAWABLE 
AFTER  ONE  YEAR.        y 


SECURED 


by  lirst  mortgage  on  New 
York  City  improved  re  a  I 
estate,  and  a  guarantee  fund  of  10*^^:^,  of 
the  face  value  of  all  mortgages  in  force. 

This  corporation  is  subject  to  exami- 
nation by  the  Superintendent  of  Banks 
of  thi'  State  of  New  York. 


KN  CKERBOCKER 


COMPANY 


KstiililishlMl   IHK! 

■^S  Park  Row  ew   York  City 


READ  RIGHT 


SARGENT'S 

Adjustable  Book  Holder 

.SolveH  tiKt  I'roltli'in 

AttiK'hfH  t(»  any  iiliioo— on  Morris, 
ciriiiiy  clmir.  ISoHcrcwM  clump  i( 
on,  tiiki)  It  otr.  AdjuNtalilc  to  iiny 
nnxlo  or  lii'ittlit  Diiriibli'.  I'nu-ti- 
nti.  N\"in-H  hold  It'iivos  in  pliirc 
Mrtiil  piirts  tinlnlii-il  in  hliick  cn- 
nnnl  or  bronze.  DomU.  iiuartiriMl 
odk  or  niDhouitnv.  Trlre,  ■'f:i..'>0. 
RKCl.tKIMI  ANII  MIIIUKV  IIIIIKS 
('atltlfJjfllo     "  (  V   (  frrr 

SARGENT  CO.,  -°'n':'wu""- 


CflD  ^A|  C  I"  (^■'ntriil  KInriila,  n  flno  RiibHtantial 
run  wHI>k  liiinii',  ten  nM>niH  with  Htublo  anil  all  oiil- 
biiil<lini<H.  Ul  II  liK'atoil      Oranuc,  lemon  anil   ornamrntal 

Vrro.!.  Near  iOiilroad  Station,  I'imt  OHlcc,  MtnroH.  Clitirrlu-H. 
'rice  rcaminable.     Auartma  Iloi  75,  l'iiT»on,  Klorlila. 


Foreign. 

Russia. 

November  ii.— Stores  of  coal  in  Warsaw  are  seized 
by  the  Government  in  the  hope  of  compelling 
the  strikers  to  resume  work. 

November  12. — Russian  Poland  is  incensed  by  the 
imperial  ukase  declaring  that  a  state  of  war 
exists  there  and  proclaiming  martial  law.  Com- 
munities of  Jews  throughout  the  world  are  con- 
tributing to  a  relief  fund  for  the  Jewish  victims 
of  the  massacres. 

November  13.—  A  general  strike  is  threatened  in 
Poland  as  a  result  of  the  Czar's  ukase.  Count 
Wjtte's  new  cabinet  meets  and  considers  the 
project  of  making  part  of  the  council  of  the  em- 
pire elective. 

November  i4.-_Serious  riots  occur  in  Vladivostok, 
many  buildings  being  burned  and  many  persons 
killed.  Prince  Urasoff  is  appointed  Assistant- 
Minister  of  the  Interior  to  succeed  General 
Trepoff.  A  delegation  of  Poles  declare  to 
Count  Witte  that  the  demonstrations  in  their 
country  are  part  of  a  plot  to  i)revcnt  its  people 
from  obtaining  tlie  reforms  and  deny  that  they 
favor  a  separation  iiolicv.  The  workers'  com- 
mittee in  St.  I'etersbnrg  decides  to  call  a  general 
strike  to  secure  an  eight  hour  day,  using  revo- 
lutionary methods  if  necessary.  The  interna- 
tional committee  in  charge  of  the  relief  of  Jews 
in  Russia  decides  to  send  a  committee  to  Russia 
to  investigate  the  recent  mass.icres. 

Novemlx-r  15.  The  general  strike  begins  in  .St, 
Petersburg,  The  Czar  rails  a  meeting  of  the 
council  of  Ministers  at  Tsarskoe  .Selo,  and  it  is 
expected  that  he  will  yield  to  the  demands  of 
tiie  people. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

November  11.— The  French  Cabinet  is  rearranged 
in  consequence  of  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Bert- 
reaux,  Minister  of  War, 

Queen  Alexandra  contributes  |Sio,ooo  to  aid  the 
iinem ployed  iu  London, 

Yellow-fever  appears  in  Havana  and  the  autliori- 
ties  are  convinced  that  tlie  disease  entered  Cuba 
from  the  United  States. 

November  12.  Argentine,  Chile  and  Peru  are  much 
dissatisfied  over  thereiH)rt  that  Brazil  is  to  have 
the  new  .Soiith  American  canlinal. 

Readers  of  Thk  Literary  Digest  are  osktHl  to  mention  tbe  publication  when 


TARTARLITHINE 

A  lady  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  writes  :  "  I 
liave  been  troubled  with  rheumatism  for  three 
months ;  been  to  two  doctors  and  rubbed  on 
things,  but  I  did  not  seem  to  get  any  better. 
Some  one  told  me  about  your  Tartarlilhine  ; 
I  bought  a  bottle,  took  it  regularly  and  my 
rheumatism  was  soon  all  gone.  I  could  hardly 
get  up  and  down  stairs  before  I  took  the 
remedy." 


Rheumatism 


Tartirlithine  rarely  fails  because  it  supplies 
the  blood  with  the  necessary  substances  to  dis- 
solve and  remove  the  poison  of  rheumatism — 
uric  acid.  We  want  every  sufferer  to  tr>'  it,  and 
will  send  a  sample  package  with  our  booklet  on 
the  cure  of  rheumatism  free  to  every  applicant. 
Prescribed  and  endorsed  by  the 
leading  physicians  0/  the  country. 

Ask    Yovir    Doctor    Abovjt    It 

Free  satnple  and  our  booklet  on  the 
cure  of  Rheumatism  setit  on  request 

McKesson  &  Bobbins  '"v.^:'V:."rK'*- 

Sole  agents  /or  the  lartarlithine  Co. 


Valuable  Book,  25c. 

(.Illustrated) 

This  book  is  entitled  "Popular  Pneumotherapy," 
contains  64  pages  of  information  taken  from  authori- 
tative writers  on  diseases  of  tl»e  Nose.  Throac  ana 
Lungs.  It  deals  with  all  phases  of  hygiene  and  sanita- 
tion, diet  and  digestion,  and  proper  mode  of  living  : 
points  out  the  dangers  of  the  "  patent  medicine  habit," 
etc.  Th{^  book  is  devoted  exclusively  to  diseases  of  the 
air  passages,  containing  many  suggestions  of  great 
value  on  Home  Treatment  of 

Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Catarrh  and  Consumption 

This  book  will  equip  the  sufferer  with  knowledge  of 
his  own  case,  point  the  way  to  health  and  save  doctor 
bills.  No  home  should  be  without  it.  Table  of  con- 
tents mailed  free  on  request. 

PERRY  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

507  Granite  Building,  St.  Louis,  No. 


BOYS 


WHO    WANT    MONEY 
WHO  WANT    PRESENTS 

Wi'ile  at  once  to  us  and  learn  of  a  plan  by  which  you 
may  have  both  (luickly  if  you  are  wide  awake  and  willing 
to  help  us.  At  llu>  same  time  you  will  be  making  a  man 
of  yourself  and  laying  the  foundation  for  success  in  the 
future.  Write  your  name  and  address  distinctly;  say 
whether  you  an'  in  .school  or  at  work  ;  give  the  itnme 
and  business  address  of  your  father  or  guardian.  Ad- 
Address  liini  Dtixirtincnt,  The  Literary  Digest,  44 
Ea.st  :.':kl  St..  New  York, 
writing  to  Qdvprtlsere. 
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November  14. -The  people  of  Norway  vote  for 
Prince  Charles  of  Denmark  as  King. 

A  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg  says  that  the 
Kaiser  has  agreed  to  pacify  Poland  if  Germany 
is  allowed  to  occupy  it,  but  the  report  is  denied 
by  the  IJerlin  foreign  office. 

Robert  Whitehead,  inventor  of  the  torpedo  which 
bears  liis  name,  dies  at  Shrivenhani,  England. 

The  Isle  of  Pines  is  said  to  have  declared  its  in- 
dependence of  Cuba,  and  asked  to  be  annexed 
to  the  United  .States. 

A  general  conference  of  British  Conservatives  and 
Lnionists  adopts  a  resolution  calling  for  fiscal 
reform. 

November  15.— Prince  Charles  of  Demark  accepts 
the  throne  of  Norway. 

Ambassadors  of  the  Powers  at  Constantinople 
present  a  note  to  the  SultaUj  demanding  reforms 
in  Macedonia,  with  notice  that  a  refusal  will  be 
followed  by  a  naval  demonstration. 

According  to  Chinese  reports  the  massacre  of 
American  missionaries  in  Lienchau  was  due  to 
the  seizure  of  two  sacred  cannon  by  the  mission- 
aries, who  objected  to  the  noise  near  the  hos- 
pital. 

November  17.  — The  German  Federal  Council  adopts 
the  Navy  Increase  bill,  providing  for  the  con- 
struction of  six  new  cruisers. 

Domestic. 
Political. 

November  12.— T'^e  Attorney-General  of  New  York 
State  appoints  special  attorneys  to  prosecute 
the  alleged  frauds  at  the  recent  election  in  New 
York. 

November  13.  — Six  indictments  for  election  frauds 
are  returned  in  New  York. 

President  Roosevelt  listens  to  tlie  plea  of  Gover- 
nor Douglas  and  a  Massachusetts  delegation  for 
free  hides,  accuses  l\.  M.  Whitney  of '"delil^er- 
ately  misrepresenting"  his  tariff  views  and  then 
flatly  refuses  to  discuss  the  free  hide  question. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

November  11. —  President  Roosevelt  expresses  him- 
self strongly  on  the  necessity  for  tne  preserva- 
tion of  Niagara  Falls. 

The  American  Art  League  issues  an  appeal  for  a 
combined  movement  to  have  the  duty  on  art 
repealed. 

Secretary  Bonaparte  orders  the  court-martial  of 
Midshipman  Merriwether,  on  the  charge  of 
manslaughter. 

November  12. — The  Asphalt  trust  appeals  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  aid  against  the  Vene- 
zuelan Government.  The  trust  in  a  statement 
defending  its  course  in  Venezuela  admits  pa\iiig 
Matos  $130,000,  declaring  the  payment  was  neces- 
sary to  insure  protection. 

Three  negroes  are  lynched  in  Henderson,  Texas, 
for  the  murder  of  a  white  farmer. 

James  Speyer,  of  New  York,  gives  fso.ooo  to 
Columbia  University  to  endow  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  professorship  of  American  history 
and  institutions  in  the  Berlin  University. 

November  13  President  McCall,  of  the  New  York 
Life,  testifies  that  he  has  pledged  himself  to  pay 
back  to  the  company  the  $235,000  given  to  Ham- 
ilton, the  legislative  agent,  and  unaccounted  for, 
if  the  latter  fails  to  repay  it. 

Proceedings  are  begun  in  Milwaukee  against  cer- 
tain railroads  and  the  Milwaukee  Refrigerator 
Transit  Company,  alleging  that  that  transit 
company  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  exacting 
rebates. 

John  Sharp  W^illiams  says  that  as  far  as  the  Dem- 
ocrats are  concerned  there  will  be  no  opposition 
to  the  President's  rate  policy. 

November  14.— A  delegation  of  railway  employees 
protest  to  President  Roosevelt  against  tne  pro- 
posed rate  legislation,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  result  in  a  reduction  of  wages. 

James  Hazen  Hvde  testifies  before  the  insurance 
inciuiry  tliat  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company  paid 
$7^.ooo  to  ex-Governor  Odell,  to  recoup  his  ship- 
building losses,  on  a  threat  conveyed  by  E.  H. 
Harriman  that  the  charter  of  thecompany  might 
be  repealed. 

Secietarv  Taft  returns  from  Panama  and  declares 
that  conditions  on  the  isthmus  have  greatly  im- 
proved. 

November  15.— E.  H.  Harriman. beforethe  insurance 
committee,  denies  most  of  the  statements  made 
by  Mr.  Hyde. 

November  16. — .Attorney-General  Moody  denies  the 
contention  of  the  packers  tiiat  Commissioner 
Garfield  had  promised  immunity  to  them  on  ac- 
count of  their  testifying  as  to  the  affairs  of  the 
trust. 

Ex-Governor  Odell,  of  New  York,  denies  tlie  Hyde 
charges  in  regard  to  the  settling  of  the  ship- 
building suit.  President  McCurdy,  of  the  Mu- 
tual Life,  announces  that  his  salary  has.  at  his 
own  request,  been  cut  from  $150,000  to  $75,000. 

November  17. — The  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
in  session  at  Pittsburg,  passes  a  resolution  favor- 
ing woman  suffrage  as  a  necessary  step  toward 
raising  them  to  a  level  with  men  on  a  wage  scale. 


HARTSHORN 

SHADE    ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 
Hartshorn  on  label. 

Wood  Rollers.    Tin  Rollers. 


The  Door  which 
Everybody 
Wants  to  Enter 

Is  opened  for  the  people  by  only 
one  Insurance  Company — the  LIFE= 
INSURANCE  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK 

Membership  in  the  Club  will  bring  you  abso- 
lutely secure  old-line  life-insurance  at  low  rates, 
wiili  the  assurance  of  careful  and  economical 
management. 

Your  premiums  may  be  deposited  with  the 
Club  in  small  monthly  sums — a  most  convenient 
and  easy  way  of  insuring. 

The  Club  has  a  representative  and  high- 
class  body  of  policy-holders  (men  and  women) 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Club  issues  all  the  approved  forms  of 
policies,  and  gives  special  and  courteous  atten- 
tion to  every  one  who  writes  for  information. 

The  Club  has  no  agents;  no  branch  offices; 
no  expensive  methods.  Its  aim  and  purpose  is 
to  save  every  possible  dollar  for  the  policy- 
holder. 

Membership  and  insurance  are  arranged 
direct  with  the  applicant — by  mat!  only.  You 
select  your  policy  in  the  cjuiet  of  your  own 
home,  without  having  to  dicker  with  an  insur- 
ance agent.  This  is  the  only  really  agreeable 
way  to  arrange  insurance.  It  is  a  triumph  of 
convenience  and  economy. 

Write  at  once  for  information  while  you  have  the  neces- 
sary health. 

In  your  first  letter  please  DO  NOT  FAIL  to  answer  the 
two  following  questions : 

1st.    What  is  your  occupation  ? 

2d.      What  is  the  exact  date  of  your  birth  ? 

Every  reader  of  The  Literary  Digest — Clergymen, 
Doctors,  Lawyers,  Teachers,  Students,  Merchants,  Sales- 
men, Farmers,  Housewives,  Stenographers,  Nurses,  etc., 
are  in\'itecl  to  promptly  answer  this  announcement. 

When  you  write  kindly  mention  the  Digest,  and  ve 
shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  a  free  subscription  to  "  THE 
LICNY  DIAL,"  a  bright  little  magazine  for  men  and 
women  who  appreciate  economy  in  life-insurance. 

LIFE=INSl]RANCE  CLUB  OF 
NEW  YORK 

(Section  D=S.) 

RICHARD  WIGHTMAN,  President 

425  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Whitman  Saddle 

The  one  saddle  always  preferred  by 
discriminatint;  riders.  It  is  tlie  high- 
est tyi>(M>f  the  saddler's  art.  Correct 
in  every  line  always  comfortable  for 
the  horse  and  rider.  Complete  cata- 
logue sent  free,  showing  the  Whitman 
for  men  and  women,  and  cTerything 
from  *'  Sad<llo  to  Spur."     Address 

Tlie  Melilbaih  Saddle  To..  10»  Cliiimbers  St.,  Xew  York 
Successors  to  THE  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 


FOR  ALCOHOLISIVI 

ESTABLISHED    IS    YEARS 

ALCOHOLIC  CRAVING  ABSOLUTELY  REMOVED  IN  FROM  12  TO  48  HOURS 

wo  SrFFEKI.\G— XO    I\JECTIO\S-lVO    DETEXTIO.V    FROM    BVSIXESS 


HEPRESENTABiVE  PHYSICIANS  in  earh  city  of  the  Vniled  .States  administer 
the  Oppenheimer  Treatment.  Write  for  the  name  and  address  of  the  physician 
in  your  loealily. 


Oppenheimer    Institute 
ISO  W.  S4tb  St.,  N.  V.  City 


(e) 


Write. 


AdUlress. 
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Money. 

■  *  ■  ^^  ■  ■  ^^    ■    ™     gjnd  for  free  sample  ol  Ihit  and 

oilier  moner  raising  calendars. 
Tbe  sure  and  quick  way  to  raise  CASH  for  any  church 
or  society  fuii'J,  Is  to  Issue  A  CHURCH  CALENDAR. 
Send  U9  photouraphs  of  your  pastor  aud  of  your  church 
BDd  we  will  reproduce  them  proupcd  toRether  In  carbon 
photoprHnliv  on  'JOO  satin  llnlshed  aluminum  10  YEAR 
CALENDARS  complete,  with  silk  cord  at  top  for  hauf:- 
Ine.  We  send  the  200  calendars  to  you  express  prepaid. 
Your  members  quickly  sell  this  dainty  and  useful  sou 
vcnir  of  your  church  and  pastor  for  25  cents  each.  Keep 
$30.00  for  your  proOt  and  send  us  820.IK)  any  time  within  a 
month.  Most  »ocl"tle8  re-order  several  times.  clearInK 
tSOOO  each  time.  Mall  us  photographs  and  names  to  day. 
8END  NO  MONEY.  Write  to-day  for  free  sample 
calendars  and  the  story  of  others  success. 

GKT  YOCK  ORDER  IN  EARLT. 

NEW  METHOD  CO..  5633  oouth  Park  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 

•*  Money  liaising  plana  for  Church  Workers." 


Boody,McLellan^Co. 


Bankers 

57  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 

Members  of  tlie  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


ORDERS  HX  ECU  TED  FOR  CASH 
OR  ON  MARGIN 

Interest  allowed  on  deposits  subject  to  cheque 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

Albany  Poughkeepsie  New  Haven 

Hartford.  Bridgeport  and  Brooklyn 


Uniform    Temperature 

It  raaki's  no  difference  whether  yon  have  furnaee, 
stenuior  hot  water  npimratus  ;  or  whether  it  is  new  or 
old.     All  you  nei-d  is  till' 

Minneapolis  Heat  Regulator 

Automiiticnllj  eontrolstliedrafts.  Achange 
of  one  deijree  at  the  thermostat  is  sufficient 
to  operate  the  dampers.  As  simple  and  no 
more  exi)ensivo  than  a  (jood  clock.  Has 
proven  its  merit  for  *2.'5  yt^irs. 

Sent  on  :»0  I»:i,>s'  Froo  Trliil 
It  not  satisfactiiry   in  every  way.  return  at 
our  expense.     Write  to-day.     Booklet  free. 
Sold  by  the  heatinn  trade  everywhere. 

W.  R.  SHEATT,  Secretary 
lot  Ave.  and  U  St.  BliuDrapalis,  Minn. 

N-vv  Enuliincl  Office  :   lOS  I'le:isant  St.,  Holyoko.  M;i-i. 


/^ 


A<ljMHt 

h*»r* 


It's  uiitouiiitic 


-U 


KACSIMILK 


SEE  THAT  CLIP  ? 

'rin-;  nia(;aka   clm*    hui.is  h*- 

1  I'lirely  from  tliu  thiiiiH-iit  slu*t-t 
of  paper  up  to  V-i  'n-  "»  thi('km'^s. 
iind  ran  heus**d  over  ami  over  ii  (rain. 
Il*;tter  than  pln«  for  tllmv;  Uttcri*, 
rwordrt,  CHrd.'*,  etc.  Avoid  nnsijfhtly 
ididioIfH  in  Httnchint;  Ktcund  Uitfrs. 
liUHineHH  cardH,  clieckH,  draft**.  In- 
vi>lc«*«,  oXc.  I'ut  up  in  l)t)xe»*  of  100 
cHpTinlly  for  dcnk  oonvcntcncf. 
Su'tipli-  1k)X  lamils,  p'>-.tpjiut. 

NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY,  37  Park  St..  N.  Y.  City. 


s  Daus'  Tip-Top? 


THE  TEXICOGRAPHER'S 

^  J|asyQhair 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is 
consulted  as  arbiter. 

J^  The  Lexicographer  does  not  answer  any 
questions  sent  anoni/inonsli/. 

"  F.  W.  D.,"  Spokane,  Wash.—"  How  docs  the  word 
'lieutenant'  obtain  the  iironuneiation  '  ledeiiuiit '  in 
Ensland,  and  is  the  word  as  so  pronounced  restricted 
in  its  application  y" 

In  view  of  the  rare  Old  French  form  "  hief," 
for  "  lieu,"  and  the  15ti>-century  Scotch  forms 
"hif-,"  "hifftenand,'  it  seems  probable  that 
the  Englishmen  in  compounding  words  with 
the  Old  French  "lieu"  pronounced  it  "  lev  " 
or  "lef,"  and  therefore  the  pronunciation 
"leftenant"  would  be  the  historically  correct 
form.  In  17!)3  Walker  gave  the  pronunciation 
as  "liv-"  C'liv-ten'ant"!,  but  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  regular  sound  " /ciA'-teu'ant" 
would  in  time  become  current.  In  England 
the  pronunciation  "  liu-ten'ant "  is  almost  un- 
known, while  in  the  Thiited  States  the  English 
form  is  considered  archaic.  The  following 
quotation  from  the  Standard  Dictionary 
serves  to  illustrate  the  varied  application  of  the 
word  : 

"Old-fashioned  folks  afloat  and  ashore  still 
like  to  pronounce  'lieutenant'  'leftenant.' 
Some  still  older  folks  accent  the  first  syllable  in 
addition  to  pronouncing  it  '  lef.'  Tlie  pronun- 
ciation '  leftenant,'  accent  on  second  syllable, 
is  now  chiefly  conuned  to  the  retired  list  of  the 
navy,  th<mgh  you  find  here  and  there  a  young 
officer  who  Iiraves  ward-room  ribaldry  by  per- 
sisting in  the  almost  archaic  pronunciation." 

"J.  J.,"  Yonkers,  N.  Y.— "Is  the  following  sentence 
correct  V  '  These  methods  have  certain  disadvantages 
surli  «js  when  the  corrections  are  heavy  In  number.'  " 

The  sentence  would  be  improveil  by  the 
omission  of  the  word  "such"  or  by  substituting 
"for  example"  for  "  such  as."  "  Such '' is  es- 
sentially a  term  of  comparison,  and  in  this  sen- 
tence there  is  no  comparison,  either  expressed 
or  implied. 

"H.  W.,"  Quitman,  Ga.— "AVliat  is  the  'Taj  Mahal' 
and  how  is  the  name  pronounced '( " 

It  is  a  famous  mausoleum  of  white  marble 
built  by  the  emperor  Shah  .lehan  (1628-58)  at 
Agra,  India,  containing  the  tomb  of  his  wife 
and  of  himself.  It  is  pronounced  taj  nia-hal', 
the  "a"  having  the  sound  of"a"in  "arm" 
in  each  instance. 

"  .1.  L.  T.,"  Cedartown,  (ia.-  "  Please  give  the  deriva- 
tion ami  meaning  c'  'bitliiilithlc'  " 

■'  Bithulithic"  means  "  having  or  containing 
two  equivalents  or  atoms  of  tiie  metallic  ele- 
ment thulium."  Tills  element  derives  its  name 
from  Tliule  in  Northland,  and  was  discovered 
in  1879  by  Cleve. 


RHEUMATISM 

TREATED 
WITHOUT    MEDICINE 

New     Remedy    Discovered    Which    Ab- 
sorbs Acid   Impurities  Through 
the  Large  Foot  Pores. 

A   DOLLAR   PAIR    FREE 

On  Approval — Write  to-day. 

Don't  take  medicine  for  Rheumatism,  but 
send  your  name  to  the  makers  of  Magic  Foot 
Drafts,  the  great  Michigan  discovery  which  is 
relieving  every  kind  of  Rheumatism  without 
medicine — chronic  or  acute — Muscular,  Sciatic, 
Lumbago,  Gout,  etc.,  no  matter  in  what  part 
of  the  body.  You'll  get  the  Drafts  by  return 
mail.     If  you  are  satisfied  with  the  relief  they 

give,  send  us  one 
dollar.  If  not,  send 
nothing.  You  decide. 
Magic  Foot  Drafts 
possess  the  remark- 
able quality  of  ab- 
sorbing from  the  blood  the  impurities  which 
cause  Rheumatism,  relieving  where  everything 
else  has  tailed.  They  are  even  succeeding  in 
cases  of  30  and  40  years'  standing.  They  will 
relieve  you.  Send  your  name  to-day  to  Magic 
Foot  Draft  Co.,  T  F  18.  Oliver  Bldg.,  Jackson, 
Mich.  Our  splendid  new  book  on  Rheumatism 
comes  free  with  the  Drafts.  Send  no  money — 
only  your  name.     Write  to-day. 


TRADE    MARK 


Most  ImportdLnt   is  Your  Health 
PURE  WATER. 

is  necessary  to  insure  it. 

The  Sanitary  Still 

will  furnish  plenty  of  aerated  dis- 
tilled water  without  trouble  and  at 
trifling  cost.  Vastly  superior  to  any 
filter.  Write  for  booklet,  free, 
with  letters  from  prominent  people. 
AoENTs  Wanted. 

A.    II.   PFIHCK  >iFC;.   CO.. 
e«  .\.  Vrceu  Street,  CUiriiKO. 


30,000  CHOICE  QUOTATIONS 

Hon.  •Josrph  II.  C'hoatf:  "I  Jiave  a'lvays 
found  it  the  most  complete  and  useful  book  of  the 
kind  ei'er  published. ' ' 

(ictH-riil  Stfivtirt  L.  Wooilforil:     "  Useful  and 

valuable.    It  has  been  to  me  a  practical  help." 

THE  CYCLOPEDIA  OF 
PRACTICAL  QUOTATIONS 

Thirty   Thousand  Choice  Quotations   witli 
Eighty-six  Thousand  lines  of  Concordance. 
Proverbs    from     the    French,    German, 
and     other     modem     foreign      languages, 
each    followed     by     its     English     transla- 
tion.    Also  a  full   list  of  Latin  law  terms 
and  tlieir  translations.      By  J.  K.    Hoyt. 
Hon    A.  S.  Hewitt  sa'.d:     "The  work,  always 
indispensable  to  the  scholar  and,  the  author,  appears  to 
me  to  be  incapable  of  further  improvement." 

8vo,  1205  pp.  I'ricrs  :  liiirVram, 
SiO.OO  :  Law  -.lieep,  !»8.00  ;  Half  ,^lo- 
100 CO,  $10.00  ;  Full  Morocco,  ISIS.OO. 

FUNK   &  WAGNALLS    COMPANY.   Pubs.,  New  York 
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lip-top 

thi*  Ik'mI  and  niiiiplcMt  device  fo^ 

iikiiin    100    l'<>|)li-N    from    pcn- 

ritttn  nn'l  «"»<>  4  o|iI**n  from  typc- 

writlni     ori^iii.i],  we  will   nhip 

ni|'l*'t'*     dupl  icittor.  cap    Hize, 

iflllioiil     <l<-|i<tsll,    on    ten 

I  lO    ilii.tH<  trial, 

I  Pp/c-  ltr..v<  /<'.i,v  trade  iC  E  nnf 

Till-:     FKI.IX  i\.   UW^  ni'i'l.K'ATnil  4  o. 

Itiiiio  liiilliiliii:.    Ill   Jiiliii  >«l..   \<-w   1  oi-K  4'lly 

WHAT  IS  ART  ?  A  nowcrful  and  searching  discus- 
sion of  tlie  piinciples  and  tests  of  true  art,  bv  L-W)  Tol- 
stoy. Translated  by  Avlmbk  Maddi!.  Small  i2mo, 
cloth,  268  pages  Hoc.  net.  Funk  iS:  Wagnalls  Com- 
~>any,  Pubs.,  New  York. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


PLANNING    POLITICAL    FUNERALS    IN    NEW 

YORK. 

THE  refusal  of  the  deceased  to  keep  quiet  during  the  last  sad 
rites  has  been  so  common  an  occurrence  in  New  York  State 
politics  that  little  surprise  seems  to  be  occasioned  by  the  earnest 
dispute  now  going  on  between  Senator  Piatt  and  ex-Governor 
Odell  over  which  shall  "do  the  honors  "at  the  obsequies  which 
both  agree  are  on  the  bills  for  an  early  performance.  Each  cour- 
teously insists  that  the  other  ride  in  the  hearse.  Senator  Piatt, 
who  has  survived  a  dozen  funerals,  planned  for  him  at  various 
stages  of  his  career,  used  the  following  reverent  language  the  other 
day  when  The  Sun's  Washington  correspondent  asked  him  about 
OdelTs  status : 

"  What  is  the  use  of  talking  about  a  man  who  is  down  in  the 
grave  with  the  earth  falling  over  him  ?  Let  us  rather  stand  by  with 
bared  heads  and  watch  the  obsequies." 

Mr.  Odell,  however,  when  asked  by  a  New  York  Tribu7ie  repre- 
sentative about  the  truth  of  this  picture, 
replied  : 
"  I  am  far  from  dead." 
This  interesting,  if  not  very  cheerful,  dis- 
pute is  the  result  of  the  testimony  of  Messrs. 
Hyde,  Harriman,  Odell,  and  Piatt  in  the  in- 
surance inquiry  now  on  in  New  York.  Mr. 
Hyde,  formerly  vice-president  of  the  Equit- 
able, testified  that  Odell,  when  Governor, 
had  a  bill  introduced  into  the  Legislature 
to  revoke  the  charter  of  the  Mercantile 
Trust  Company  (a  subsidiary  concern  of 
the  Equitable)  and  used  this  menace  as  a 
club  to  extort  $75,000  in  settlement  of  a  suit 
he  had  instituted  to  recover  on  a  block  of 
shipbuilding  trust  stock  which  had  turned 
out  a  bad  investment.     Mr.  Hyde  further  said  that  Harriman  and 

his  friends  had 
tried  to  get  him  out 
of  the  way  of  their 
schemes  by  having 
h  i  m  made  ambas- 
sador to  France. 
Mr.  Harriman, 
when  called  to  the 
stand,  admitted 
that  he  had  talked 
with  the  President 
about  making 
Hyde  ambassador, 
but  denied  that  he 
had  recommended 
it.  Mr.  Odell, 
when  called,  denied  in  the  most  solemn  and  emphatic  manner  that 
he  used  the  bill  mentioned  above  as  a  club  to  extort  the  $75,000, 


SENATOR      PLATT      TELLING      ABOUT       INSURANCE 
CAMPAIGN    CONTRIBUTIONS. 


MR.  HYDE  ACCUSING  EX-GOVERNOR  ODELL  OF  USING 
HIS    POLITICAL    POWER    TO    EXTORT    S75,000. 


EX-GOVERNOR      ODELL      DENYING 
CHARGE. 


MR.       HYDE'S 


and  declared  that  it  was  pigeon-holed  to  avoid  the  least  resem- 
blance of  such  a  situation.  Senator  Piatt  gave  some  very  frank 
testimony  about 
the  contributions 
of  the  Mutual  and 
the  Equitable  to 
the  State  campaign 
funds,  the  Equit- 
able contribution 
amounting  to  $10,- 
000  annually  and 
the  Mutual  to  $10,- 
000  occasionally. 

Ex- Governor 
Odell's  critics  think 
that  this  serious 
charge  against  him 
kills  him  politi- 
cally ;  Senator  Piatt's  critics  think  that  his  admission  of  handling 

insurance  corruption  funds  does  for  him, 
and  Senator  Depew's  critics  have  been  in- 
sisting, ever  since  his  connection  with  the 
old  Equitable  regime  came  out,  that  he  too 
is  done  for.  So  the  newspapers  are  talk- 
ing about  a  complete  reorganization  of  the 
Republican  party  in  New  York  State,  and 
the  New  York  Sun  (Ind)  believes,  with 
many  other  papers,  that"  Theodore  Roose- 
velt will  play  no  indifferent  or  ineffectuitl 
part  "in  the  rehabilitation.  Tlic  Sun  de- 
clares that  both  bosses  must  go  to  the 
cemetery.     It  says : 

"  Surely,  November  7  is  not  yet  so  musty 
in  any  memory  that  the  drubbing  then 
given  to  bosses,  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic, has  been  forgotten.  All  over  the  country  the  people  said, 
'We  are  tired  of  bosses,'  and  wonderfully  smote  them.  Penrose 
and  Pennypacker  and  many  another  old  machine  wolf  have  put 
on  a  brand-new  lamb's  wool  suit  and  are  bleating  beautifully. 
Wise  bosses  have  learned  at  least  the  patter  of  reform.  But  some 
of  the  New  York  politicians  seem  too  dense  of  skull  to  learn  any- 
thing. They  think  that  they  are  called  upon  to  'lead.'  to  direct 
the  people  who  have  just  risen  against  corrupt  'leadership.'  Be 
it  corrupt  or  incompetent,  the  people  will  not  have  bosship  any 
more. 

"Are  there  brains  enough  among  the  so-called 'leaders  '  of  the 
Republican  party  of  New  York  to  understand  that,  for  the  present 
at  least,  the  Republican  party  insists  upon  the  rule  of  the  majority, 
and  needs  no  pretentious  dictation  and  direction  ? 

"  Republicans,  like  the  rest  of  the  country,  are  not  red-hot  against 
bosses  with  any  view  of  allowing  new  or  old,  resuscitated,  galvan- 
ized bosses  to  rule  over  them." 

The  conservative  Springfield  Republican  (Ind).  sizes  up  the  situ- 
ation thus : 

"  Were  a  State  election  to  be  held  in  New  York  within  a  week 
the  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  Republican  party,  under  the  lead- 
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PRESIDENT  MCCURDY,  OF  THE  MUTUAL. 


E.  H.  HARRIMAN. 


SENATOR  DEPEW. 


ON   THE    RACK    IN   THE    INSURANCE  INQUISITION. 


ership  of  Odell,  would  be  the  most  probable  outcome.  In  view  of 
the  present  temper  of  the  people  toward  the  whole  crew  of  bosses 
and  bosslets,  intensified  in  the  Empire  State  the  past  few  days  by 
the  testimony  of  Messrs.  Hyde,  Marriman,  Depew,  and  Odell  in 
the  insurance  investigation,  only  a  political  miracle  could  save  the 
present  Republican  organization  from  destruction.  Odell  almost 
surely  would  suffer  the  experience  of  Murphy.  Penrose.  Cox,  and 
Gorman 

"  At  this  moment  the  doddering  Mr.  Piatt  gleefully  takes  the 
stage  and  announces  that  he  must  save  the  party  from  its  .scanda- 
lous leadership — the  Odell  leadership  that  sent  him  into  a  senile 
retirement  when  it  seized  the  reins  of  power. 

"The  farce  of  Mr.  Piatt's  performance  is  at  least  a  reminder  to 
the  great  body  of  respectable  Republican  voters  in  New  York 
State  that  their  party  must  soon  undergo  a  purging  in  its  leader- 
ship. That  the  present  leadership  is  contemptible  needs  no 
stronger  demonstration  than  the  spectacle  that  the  United  States 
Senators,  Piatt  and  Depew,  and  Odell,  the  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican State  Committee,  now  offer  to  the 
people.  This  machine,  built  up  by  Piatt 
and  now  dominated  by  Odell,  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  long  travesty  of  a  State  bureau 
of  insurance  whose  commissioner  never 
had  the  wit  or  the  desire  to  di.scover  the 
scandals  which  for  nearly  a  year  have 
shaken  the  insurance  world.  It  is  the  ma- 
chine whose  director  only  last  year  decided 
to  let  Mr.  Depew,  subsidized  by  the  Equi- 
table, have  another  term  in  the  United 
States  Senate  on  the  very  day  that  he  re- 
ceived a  $75,000  check  in  settlement  of  his 
claim  against  the  Equitahle's  subsidiary 
trust  company.  December  30,  1904,  was 
a  remarkable  date  in  Mr.  Odell's  career; 
in  the  morning  came  the  check,  in  the  af- 
ternoon came  his  announcement  that  he 
had  withdrawn  his  opposition  to  the  states- 
manlike Depew.  These  things  have  a  sin- 
isttr  look,  however  plausibly  they  may  be 
explained. 

"  The  opportunity  is  offered  particularly 
to  the  young  men  of  the  Republican  party 
of  New  York  to  wrest  it  from  sucli  tainted 
leadership.  Secretary  Tail  has  made  a 
notable  apjieal  to  the  young  Republicans 
of  Cinrinnati  to  perform  the  work  of  re- 
form which  the  recent  election  brought  to 
their  hands.  Under  the  ins])iration  of  a 
Roosevelt,  may  not  the  young  Republican- 
ism of  New  York  State  now  .seek  the  res- 
toration of  virtue  to  the  chief  place  in  the 
councils  of  their  party?" 

These  revelations  will  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  similar  scandals,  thinks  the  Rich- 
mond Xe^vs-Leader^  which  says : 

"All  this  .secret  history  is  of  enormous 
value.     It  teaches  the  people  things  they 


never  iiave  dreamed  of  however  strong  may  have  been  their  sus- 
picions that  they  were  being  governed  and  that  the  conduct  of 
their  affairs  was  being  guarded  by  unseen,  mysterious  powers. 
Now  we  know  and  are  on  our  guard  for  all  time  to  come.  Great 
financial  institutions  will  be  managed  and  the  great  financial  mag- 
nates will  be  required  to  work  in  the  bright  light  of  day.  Sec- 
recy of  operation  is  necessary  sometimes  in  all  business  transac- 
tions, but  those  engaged  in  such  affairs  will  be  taught  to  act  with 
the  knowedge  that  at  some  time  their  operations  will  be  brought 
under  public  scrutiny  and  that,  therefore,  they  must  be  conducted 
cleanly  and  fairly." 


THE    PRESIDENT'S    REPLY   TO  THE 

EMPLOYEES. 


RAILROAD 


IIOI.IMNC    TIIIC    r.\KTV 


"I  sh.iU  not  retire  from  the  leailersliip,"  clecl.ires 
15.  B.  Odell.  "I  ;ini  (-oinn  to  liolil  tlif  Ki'iniblican 
party  in  jxiwer  in  tins  .State." 

—  navcnix>rt  in  tin-  New  XoxV  Mtiil. 


T  NTEREST  in  railroad  questions  was  quickened  a  few  days  ago 
-*■  when  representatives  of  the  five  great  railroad  labor  organiza- 
tions called  at  the  White  House  and  made  an  earnest  protest  to  the 

President  against  the  proposed  rate  legis- 
lation bearing  upon  railroads.  These  men 
— engineers,  firemen,  conductors,  switch- 
men, and  trainmen — claimed  to  voice  the 
sentiments  and  wishes  of  upward  of  6,000,- 

000  people  whose  earnings  approximately 
amount  to  $500,000,000  annually  ;  and  they 
placed  themselves  on  record  as  opposing 
legislative  attacks  on  railroads  that  '"tend 
in  any  degree  to  interfere  with  or  interrupt 
the  pre.sent  or  future  prosperity  of  the  rail- 
road employees  in  this  country."  Thus 
whether  these  men  were  acting  on  their 
own  motion,  or  were  instigated,  as  the  Phil- 
adelphia A'orth  American  suggests,  by 
"the  railroad  companies  [that]  are  trying 
to  create  public  opinion,"  they  in  either 
case  pre.sented  a  clean-cut  issue  for  the 
President's  consideration,  and  so  it  was 
hoped  that  he  would  reply  with  directness 
and  in  a  way  that  would  foreshadow  what 
he  intends  to  recommend  to  Congress.  He 
seems,  however,  to  have  done  nothing  of 
the  sort;  for  his  remarks  have  been  given 
various  interpretations,  none  of  which 
throws  full  light  upon  the  subject  of  in- 
([uiry.  To  the  Portland  Orcironiaii  (Rep.) 
his  meaning  seems  unmistakable.  The 
Butte  Intcr-Moiuttam  (Ind.)  also  thinks 
that  he  clearly  announced  his  principles. 

1  he  Journal  oj  Conuncrce  of  New  York 
(Fin.),  however,  believes  that  he  "gave  no 
logical  defense  of  the  policy  which  he  fav- 
ored," while  the  New  York  Evoting  Post 
(Ind.)  declares   that    his  statement,   if  it 
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showed  anything,  "  betrayed  a  tendency  to  waver,"  and,  therefore, 
there  is  no  telling  what  he  will  recommend  to  Congress. 

The  sentences  in  the  President's  reply  to  the  railroad  men,  over 
which  all  this  dispute  has  arisen,  are  the  following: 

"There  has  been  comparatively  little  complaint  to  me  of  the 
railroad  rates  being,  as  a  whole,  too  high.  The  most  serious  com- 
plaints that  have  been  made  to  me  have  been  of  improper  discrim- 
ination in  railroad  rates.  I  have  said  again  and  again  that  I  would 
not  tolerate  for  one  moment  any  injustice  to  a  railroad  any  more 
than  I  would  tolerate  any  injustice  by  a  railroad.  Ikit  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  must  be  an  increased  regulatory  and  supervisory 
power  exercised  by  the  Government  over  its  railways.  For  in- 
stance, I  would  greatly  like  to  have  it  exercised  in  the  matter  of 
overcapitalization.  I  am  convinced  that  the  wage  fund  would  be 
larger  if  there  were  no  fictitious  capital  upon  which  dividends  had 
to  be  paid.  All  I  want  in  any  rate  legislation  is  to  give  the  Gov- 
ernment an  efificient  supervisory  power  which  shall  be  exercised 
scrupulously  to  prevent  injustice  to  the  railroads  as  to  prevent  their 
doing  injustice  to  the  public.  Our  endeavor  is  to  see  that  these 
big  railroad  men  and  big  shippers  who  are  not  responsive  to  the 
demands  of  justice  are  required  to  do  what  their  fellows  who  are 
responsive  to  the  demands  of  justice  would  be  glad  to  do  of  their 
own  accord." 

The  trouble  which  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  finds  with 
these  words  is  that  they  mix  the  question  of  "  rates  "  and  "  rebates." 
"Everybody,"  continues  The  Times,  "is  with  the  President  on  the 
rebate  question  ,  .  .  but  it  is  impossible  to  agree  with  him  in  his 
declaration  in  his  last  message  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission should  have  power  to  name  rates,  etc."  And  Senator  Cul- 
berson of  Texas  remarks  that  it  seems  doubtful  from  what  the 
President  proposes,  "whether  the  rate  to  be  fixed  shall  be  absolute, 
uniform,  or  maximum,  whether  it  shall  go  into  effect  immediately 
or  in  a  reasonable  time,  and  finally,  whether  the  rate  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  a  quasi-court  to  be 
saddled  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the  country."  The  President  has 
given  no  intimation  from  which  the  press  can  define  his  opinion 
and  intentions  as  to  these  details.  His  silence  has  occasioned  con- 
siderable contention  and  dispute  among  papers  which  are  avowedly 
friendly  to  him.  Everybody  wants  to  know  how  the  rate-making 
power  will  be  exercised  if  it  should  be  entrusted  to  a  Government 
agency.  Will  it  be  employed  to  secure  a  "  square  deal"  between 
the  different  sections  of  the  country  as  well  as  between  private  in- 
dividuals?    If  so,  a  trouble  might  occur  which  has  never  hereto- 


fore   arisen.      On   this  point  the  Philadelphia  North   American 
(Ind.  Rep),  says: 

"  Every  American  is  more  or  less  proud  of  the  railroads  of  his 
country  ;  but  the  farmer  in  Centre  County,  Pa.,  who  is  compelled 
to  pay  more  for  having  his  crop  hauled  to  tidewater  than  a  farmer 
near  the  Rocky  Mountains  must  pay  over  the  very  same  railroad, 
has  his  pride  tempered  with  wrath  It  is  inspiring  to  think  that 
this  country  has  half  the  railroad  mileage  of  the  world,  and  much 
the  better  half;  but,  naturally,  that  can  not  make  us  feel  contented 
if  Pennsylvania  coal,  which  goes  tiirough  Piiiladelphia  to  New 
York,  shall  pay  less  for  the  long  haul  than  is  paid  by  the  same 
kind  of  coal  for  the  short  haul." 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Kansas  City /(?«r;/rt/ (Rep),  sees  a 
real  danger  ahead  for  the  Far  West  in  the  passage  and  enforce- 
ment of  a  law  exacting  the  The  North  AmericaJi's  idea  of  justice 
and  equality.     It  remarks: 

"There  are  certainly  many  railroad  rates  that  seem  to  the  casual 
observer  arbitrary  and  inexplicable.  The  worst  of  these  are  made 
by  water  competition.  How  can  railroads  between  Albany  and 
New  York  do  otherwise  than  meet  the  water  rate?  How  can  rail- 
roads between  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  or  St.  Louis  and  New 
Orleans,  or  Buffalo  and  Chicago,  or  New  York  and  San  Francisco 
do  otherwise  than  meet  the  water  competition?  Shall  they  be  re- 
quired to  stay  out  of  all  the  business  which  can  be  done  by  water? 
The  people  would  not  stand  it.  The  people  locate  their  business 
at  points  where  rails  and  water  compete  and  where  rails  compete 
with  rails.     Will  any  commission  overturn  this  arrangement?" 


CRUMBLING   OF   PARTY    LINES. 

DID  the  political  upheavals  throughout  the  United  States  at 
the  recent  elections  signify  something  else  besides  the  pres- 
ent popular  hatred  of  bossism  and  graft  ?  The  independent  papers, 
of  course,  believe  that  they  demonstrate  that  the  people  have  at 
last  awakened  to  a  consciousness  of  their  power  and  responsibility, 
and  that  the  reign  of  partizanship  is  approaching  its  end.  Testi- 
mony from  such  sources  is,  perhaps,  open  to  the  charge  of  preju- 
dice, but  nevertheless  it  is  corroborated  by  evidence  coming  from 
papers  that  are  above  the  least  su.spicions  of  bias  and  radicalism. 
In  fact,  a  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  press,  of  avowed  partizan 
character  and  of  recognized  conservatism  and  authority,  freely  and 
unequivocally  declare  that  the  results  of  the  elections  indicate  that 
fealty  to  party  is  a  vanishing  sentiment,  that  old  issues  are  dying, 


Ananias—"  Here,  gentlemen,  settle  it  among  yourselves." 

— Bush  in  the  New  York  World. 


LEAD,    KINDLY    Lir.HT. 

— Lowry  in  the  Chicago  Chronicle. 
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and  that  a  new  political  alinement  in  the  near  future  is  by  no  means 
improbable.  The  Times-L/nion  (Dem.)  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  as- 
serts that  "party  lines  are  breaking  up,  and  tliat  party  will  win  in 
1906  and  in  1908  which  best  represents  the  conscience  and  judg- 
ment of  the  people."  The  New  York  World,  whose  loyalty  to 
straight  Democracy  has  stood  many  tests,  shows  by  many  signifi- 
cant instances  that  "old  party  lines  are  more  and  more  being  lost 
to  sight  "  ;  while  the  New  York  Tribune,  which  for  over  a  genera- 
tion has  been  a  stalwart,  and  perhaps  the  foremost,  exponent  of 
everything  Republican,  raises  a  cry  of  alarm,  and  declares : 

"The  election  of  November  7  must  have  made  it  evident  to  every 
person  who  is  able  to  do  any  real  thinking"  about  politics  and  is  not 
a  mere  register  of  tombstone  inscriptions  that  the  traditional  party 
organizations  and  functions  are  out  of  fashion.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  said  about  the  vote  for  the  retirement  of  'bosses,'  but  it  was 
a  vote  for  more  than  that.  It  was  a  vote  for  some  vital  relation 
between  the  wants  of  the  people  and  the  machinery  of  politics.  In 
certain  conspicuous  instances  where  party  machinery  failed  to  re- 
spect popular  wishes  concerning  nominations,  the  machinery  was 
smashed  and  politicians  were  told  tliat  the  nominating  function 
had  not  been  irrevocably  committed  to  them.  But  behind  this 
revolt  in  the  matter  of  nominations  was  a  feeling  that  organized 
parties  had  got  away  from  the  people  and  ceased  to  represent  their 


'Black  Republicans,'  whose  leading  thought  is  how  to  loot  the 

public  treasury,  municipal,  state,  and  national 

"The  events  of  the  last  few  years  have  shown  that  the  inde- 
pendent idea  has  spread  to  the  country  and  taken  strong  root  tliere. 


THE  MAKING  OF  A   SENATOR. 

When  will  the  people  stand  from  under  ? 

—  Kfppler  in  Puck  (.New  York). 

thought.  Parties  tend  to  crystallize  and  devote  tliemselvcs  to  mint, 
anise,  and  cumin,  to  the  neglect  of  the  weightier  matters  of  tlic 
law,  just  as  churches  do." 

In  a  similar  vein  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Ind.)  remarks: 

"All  that  has  been  changed.  The  dictum  of  Horace  (ireeley 
that 'Every  Democrat  may  not  be  a  horse  thief,  but  every  horse 
thief  is  a  Democrat,'  no  longer  expresses  the  attitude  of  the  great 
mass  of  Republicans  toward  their  Democratic  fellow  citizens,  and 
Democrats  now  are  willing  to  admit  that  all  Republicans  are  not 


HE  MUST  BE   RECKONED  WITH   HENCEFORTH. 

—  Westerman  in  T/ie  Ohio  State  Journal  (Columbus). 

The  fact  has  proved  disconcerting  to  political  statisticians,  who 
can  no  longer  depend  upon  canvasses,  having  the  straight  party 
vote  of  previous  years  as  a  basis  of  calculation.  The  independent 
voter  is  apt  to  keep  his  voting  intentions  to  himself,  and  it  is  only 
when  the  returns  are  read  that  the  volume  and  tendency  of  the 
silent  independent  vote  become  known." 

Everybody  admits  that  there  exists  now  a  larger  body  of  inde- 
pendent voters  than  ever  before  which  "enters,"  as  the  New  York 
E^'ening  Post  (Ind.)  describes  it,  "  like  an  unknown  x  inio  the  cal- 
culations of  politicians";  but  there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  its  permanence,  consequences,  and  utility  as  a  moving  force 
in  politics.  The  Kansas  City  Star  (Ind.  Dem)  thinks  that  a  new 
party  of  the  ''  Square  Deal  "  will  be  formed  ;  and  the  St.  Paul  Dis- 
patch (Ind.  Rep.)  announces  that  "  Square  Deal  "  clubs  are  already 
being  organized  in  Iowa.  Mark  Twain,  in  a  recent  article,  also 
anticipates  such  an  event,  and  gives  some  advice  to  "  the  crusading 
followers  of  that  riiovement."     He  says  : 

"  The  party  must  be  c6mposed  of  men  who  are  willing  to  give 
up  all  affiliations  with  either  of  the  great  parties.  No  man  in  it 
can  have  any  political  aspirations.  He  must  not  have  any  friends 
whom  he  wishes  to  push  forward  for  political  preferment.  The 
sole  reason  for  the  existence  of  this  new  third  party  must  be  to 
elect  the  candidates  of  either  the  Democratic  or  the  Republican 
parties  who  are  believed  to  be  best  fitted  for  the  office  for  which 
they  are  nominated.  It  is  not  the  idea  that  this  independent  party 
is  to  consist  of  another  fog  of  non-individualities  to  be  swung  in  a 
mass  for  any  candidate  at  any  one's  dictation.  There  would  be 
nobody  who  could  deliver  that  vote  in  a  mass.  It  is  a  party  made 
up  of  separate  individualities,  each  holding  and  prizing  the  privi- 
lege of  voting  as  he  chooses,  the  rest  to  vote  as  they  choose.  And 
therefore  you  have  this  result:  that  if  the  candidate  of  one  of  the 
great  parties  is  conspicuously  a  better  man  than  the  candidate  of 
the  other  great  party  it  is  believable  that  the  independent  party 
would  vote  as  a  mass  for  that  man." 

This  would  be  mugwumpism  of  an  exalted  and  most  self-denying 
nature,  toward  which  the  St.  Louis  (/AVv-ZJ^rw^j^/v// (Rep.)  shows 
but  little  confidence  or  respect,  and  in  humor  equal  to  the  occasion, 
thus  replies  to  Twain  : 

"  A  mugwump  party  would  be  a  new  joke  under  the  sun.  The 
mugwump  is  now  the  salt  of  the  earth,  but  if  the  salt  sho  ild  lose 
its  savor  through  forms  of  party  organization,  then  wher«. withal 
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.•should  it  be  salted?  The  mugwump  is  monumental  in  his  great 
act  of  rising  above  party  lines,  and  if,  in  a  moment  of  abstraction 
or  self-complacency,  he  should  suffer  himself  to  be  tied  up  in  such 
.an  organization  as  that  of  either  of  the  old  parties,  there  would  be 
large  contributions  to  the  gaiety  of  nations  when  the  mugwump 
party  should  reach  the  line  of  action  in  the  nomination  of  candi- 
•dates.  Then,  at  every  election,  there  would  be  a  new  party  born, 
until  there  would  ere  long  be  as  many  parties  in  our  politics  as  in 
that  of  Spain,  or  some  other  countries  of  the  Old  World  in  which 
there  is  a  party  for  every  member  of  a  joint  stock  company  which 
divides  on  party  lines  to  serve  the  ends  of  business  policy.  The 
logical  process  of  development  along  such  lines  would  be  to  the 
point  of  every  man  being  his  own  party.  And  there  the  mug- 
wumps would  find  themselves  back  at  the  point  from  which  they 
:Started  in  partyism,  which  is  where  they  are  now,  and  where  they 
.should  stay." 

"THE   STRAITS    OF    PANAMA." 

THE  startling  announcement  that  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission is  heavily  in  debt  and  has  involved  its  credit  beyond 
"the  limit  authorized  by  law  ;  the  frank  confession  of  Secretary 
Taft  that  negroes  are  poor  workmen,  and  that  the  labor  problem 
•can  be  solved  possibly  only  by  the  employment  of  Asiatics,  as  no 
white  men  "  can  be  found  to  stand  work  in  the  tropical  sun  "  ;  the 
reported  agreement  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  Consulting  Engi- 
neers on  a  "  sea-level "  canal,  that  in  effect  disturbs  the  plans  now 
being  carried  out,  and  calls  for  additional  expenditures  of  time  and 
money  not  hitherto  thought  to  be  necessary  ;  and  finally  the  bold 
project  of  the  expert  engineer,  Bunau-Varilla,  for  a  "Straits  of 
Panama"  to  divide  the  two  continents  like  another  Bosphorus,* 
-which  he  declares  would  be  the  best  and  eventually  the  cheapest 
water-way  through  the  isthmus ;  all  these  have  stirred  up  a  greater 
■controversy  over  the  canal  than  anything  that  has  occurred  since 

the  United  States  en- 
dorsed the  Panama  rev- 
olution and  assumed  the 
responsibility  for  the 
canal's  construction. 

The  New  York  World 
suspects  "  mismanage- 
ment and  reckless  ex- 
travagance "  on  account 
of  the  inauspicious  be- 
ginning of  this  stupen- 
dous enterprise,  and  the 
history  of  the  canal-con- 
struction work,  says  the 
Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal^  "  isn't  calculat- 
ed to  give  hope  to  the 
people."  The  Dallas 
A'eivs  asserts  that  "  the 
unexplained  delay  and 
remarkable  changes 
have  tended  to  deepen 
the  impression  that  a 
costly  failure  must  be 
recorded,"  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Houston /"^j-/,  may  lead  "  Congress  to  turn  about 
and  'go'  the  Nicaragua  route  after  all."  The  Mexican  Herald 
declares  that  the  tangle  in  which  the  Americans  have  become  in- 
volved has  encouraged  Great  Britain  and  Japan  "  to  construct  a 
ship  canal  of  their  own  "—an  eventuality  which  as  conservative  an 
authority  as  the  Washington  Post  does  not  believe  improbable,  for 
it  editorially  notes  that  the  Tehuantepec  route  "  is  now  being  rap- 
idly developed  by  a  British  company." 

Papers,  however,  which  are  more  friendly  to  the  Administration, 
.show  less  impatience  at  the  delay  in  the  work  on  the  canal,  and,  in 
:iact,  take  a  rather  encouraging  outlook.     As  they  view  it,  three 


LINDON  W.    BATES, 

The  expert  New  York  engineer  who  regards 
the  "  Straits  of  Panama  "  project  as  chimerical 
and  impossible. 


years  are  not  too  much  time  to  spend  in  "  making  a  right  start "  in 
this  big  undertaking  ;  nor  is  the  ^60,000,000  already  expended  an 
evidence  of  extrava- 
gance when  the  sum  is 
itemized  and  carefully 
examined  into.  After 
deducting  the  $40,000, 
000  paid  for  the  French 
rights,  and  the  $10, 000,- 
000  paid  to  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  only  $10,- 
000,000  is  left  to  be  ac- 
'  counted  for,  if  we  except 
a  debtamounting  to  $i,- 
500.000  by  the  ist  of 
December.  Of  this  bal- 
ance,as  Secretary  Taft 
admits,  only  $648,000 
was  used  by  the  depart- 
ment of  construction 
and  engineering,  but  the 
Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  avers  that  "  it  is 
unfair  to  underline  this 
fact,"  as  the  rest  of  the 
money  was  spent  for 
honest  salaries,  wages, 

sanitation,  and  betterments  of  a  permanent  nature  that  are  "  as 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  undertaking  as  the  actual  work  of 
'  making  the  dirt  fly.'  "  So  the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
cautions  the  public  against  feeling  undue  anxiety  or  alarm  over  the 
situation.  Ihe.  V>osi.on  T?'a}iscript  recalls  that  "the  criticisms  of 
delay  and  extravagance  [in  this  case]  are  of  tiie  same  kind  as  those 
against  the  engineers  in  charge  of  the  building  of  the  Suez  Canal  "  ; 
while  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  after  essaying  to  trace  all  oppo- 
sition to  its  various  sources,  speaks  this  friendly  word  of  encour- 
agement: 

"  The  new  commission  which  has  been  appointed  with  Mr.  Shonts 
at  its  head  should  be  given  a  full  opportunity  to  show  what  it  can 
do.  The  enemies  of  the  canal  have  a  right  to  their  opinion  as  to 
the  desirability  of  constructing  it  even  now  that  the  United  States 
Government  is  fully  committed  to  the  undertaking,  and  if  they  like 
they  may  continue  a  propaganda  against  it.     Those  interested  m 


BUN.AU-VARILLA, 

Who  proposes  that  we  build  a  lock  canal,  and 
then  cut  it  down  gradually  till  we  have  "the 
Straits  of  Panama." 


France—"  Excuse  me  while  I  smile." 

— Leipziger  in  the  Detroit  News. 
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the  Nicaragua  route  have  the  privilege  of  still  proclaiming  the  su- 
periority of  that  route.  The  Democratic  minority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  the  right  to  make  ail  the  political  capital  it 
can  out  of  the  Panama  situation  within  certain  decent  limitations. 
But  there  is  something  offensive  to  the  American  sense  of  fair  play 
to  attack  the  Administration  and  the  canal  by  indirect  methods. 
It  certainly  seems  as  if  tiie  enemies  of  the  canal  were  attacking  the 
commission  because  they  were  afraid  to  attack  the  President,  who 
is  back  of  the  commission." 

Ill  the  midst  of  this  conflict  of  opinion  and  mist  of  uncertainty 
the  project  of  Mr.  Bunau-Varilla,  promising  the  cheap  and  speedy 
construction  of  a  satisfactory  canal,  looms  up  large.  His  idea,  as 
gathered  from  the  columns  of  the  New  YoxV  Journal  of  Commerce  y 
is  simply  that  the  Panama  Canal  be  first  constructed  with  a  sum- 
mit level  130  feet  above  the  sea,  to  which  ships  shall  climb  on 
either  side  by  a  series  of  locks  and  be  let  down  on  the  other  side 
by  another  series  of  locks.  This  would  involve  the  construction  of 
two  huge  dams,  with  resulting  lakes,  one  at  Bohio  and  the  other  at 
Gamboa  ;  but  the  lofty  waterway  could  be  completed  in  four  years 
at  a  cost  far  below  present  estimates  and  opened  to  the  commerce 
of  the  world.     Then,  while  the  commerce  went  on  its  way,  the 


costliest  form  of  deepening,  because  it  involves  both  bottom  and 
side  excavation.  A  lockless  canal  represents  a  river  emerging: 
from  an  exhaustless  reservoir  and  emptying  into  the  Pacific  at 
stages  of  tide  below  mean  sea-level. 

"We  have  current  velocities  to  deal  with.  As  the  water  travels, 
the  pressure  becomes  greater  and  the  velocity  increases  betweea 
parallel  banks.  To  secure  a  sufficiently  uniform  velocity,  with  a 
depth  approximating  the  navigable  plane,  the  factor  of  width  must 
expand  by  a  certain  ratio  per  unit  of  length.  Experience  proves- 
that  the  ratio  of  increase  of  width  is  about  one  to  eighty-five.  la 
other  words,  in  order  to  insure  that  the  current  of  a  tidal  canal 
shall  not  exceed  safe  limit,  or  one  and  a  half  miles  an  hour,  we 
must  gradually  widen  the  banks  at  the  ratio  of  say  one  foot  to  one 
hundred  feet. 

"This  means  a  sea-level  canal  starting  at  Alindi  400  feet  wide 
must  be  1,086  feet  wide  at  Bohio,  thirteen  miles  down  stream; 
2,089  feet  wide  at  Culebra,  thirty-t\7o  miles  down,  and  2,512  feet 
wide  at  La  Boco,  at  the  end  of  the  forty  miles  of  canal.  Yoa 
must  then  excavate  a  canal  with  divergent  banks,  starting  at  400^ 
feet,  say,  and  ending  with  banks  half  a  mile  apart.  How  much 
greater  must  the  width  be  if  we  start  with  500  feet,  as  proposed  by- 
Mr.  Bunau-Varilla." 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL  PROBLEM. 

— Johnson  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 

process  of  lowering  the  level  to  the  sea  and  widening  and  deepen- 
ing the  cut  until  there  was  a  ship  channel  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  forty-five  feet  deep  and  five  hundred  feet  wide  at  the  bot- 
tom, could  also  go  on  unobstructed  and  unobstructing.  It  would 
have  all  the  advantage  of  water  excavation  and  water  conveyance 
of  material,  which  is  the  most  economical.  It  would  take  twenty 
years  and  cost  $300,000,000,  but,  according  to  the  sanguine  projec- 
tor of  the  plan,  the  annual  cost  of  the  work  might  be  defrayed  from 
the  revenues  of  the  canal  already  in  operation. 

As  a  vision  this  gigantic  project  of  Mr.  Bunau-\'arilla  is  allu- 
ring, and  has  elicited  much  comment  from  the  press,  public,  and 
professional  circles.  The  soundness  of  some  of  his  ideas  seems 
to  be  generally  admitted,  but  still  it  is  pointed  out  that  there  are 
many  reasons  which  oppose  "conclusions  that  are  vital  to  his  con- 
tention." Probably  the  clearest  and  most  succinct  summary  of  the 
objections  made  to  Mr.  Bunau-\'arilla's  plan  appears  in  the  inter- 
view given  to  the  New  York  Heraldhy  Lindon  W.  Bates,  consult- 
ing engineer,  who  says: 

"Certain  inexoral^le  laws  oppo.se  Mr.  Bunau-Varilla's  plan. 
One  is  the  rush  of  the  current  in  the  bed  of  a  canal  with  parallel 
banks;  another  is  the  obvious  necessity  for  widening  the  banks 
until  a  vast  area  must  be  excavated. 

"Mr.  Bunau-Varilla  speaks  of  bottom  deepening.     This  is  the 


THE   KENYON    INITIATION   TRAGEDY   AGAIN. 

T^HE  alumni  and  friends  of  Kenyon  College,  at  Gambier,  Ohio,. 
-*■  feel  that  the  press  have  been  too  hasty  in  their  comments  oa 
the  death  of  Stuart  Pienson,  which  was  considered  in  our  issue  for 
November  18.  The  newspapers  of  the  country  took  the  coroner's, 
finding  as  the  basis  of  their  editorial  comment,  and  the  coroner 
believed  that  Pierson  had  been  tied  to  the  track.  Dr.  Pierce,  pres- 
ident of  the  college,  however,  now  comes  forward  to  correct  the 
coroner's  "  sensational  reports  "  and  the  "  false  statements  "  in  the 
newspapers.  He  says  in  a  long  statement  pubHshed  in  The  Living- 
Church  (Milwaukee),  the  Columbus  Dispatch,  and  other  papers, 
that  Pierson  went  to  the  fatal  railway  bridge  alone,  following  his. 
initiation  instructions,  while  the  fraternity  members  and  alumni, 
among  whom  was  Pierson's  father,  went  in  the  opposite  direction, 
so  that  an  alibi  for  the  initiators  can  be  proved  by  the  young  man's- 
own  father.     Says  President  Pierce  : 

"  On  the  night  of  October  28,  at  nine  o'clock,  the  candidates  for 
initiation  into  the  D.  K.  E.  fraternity,  among  whom  was  Stuart 
Pierson,  left  the  college  dormitory,  each  one  carrying  a  basket 
with  fantastic  contents  to  the  solitary  rendezvous  appointed  for 
him.  Pierson,  saying  good-by  to  his  father,  who  as  an  alumnus  of 
the  chapter  was  present  for  the  initiation,  set  out  alone  for  the  rail- 
way bridge,  which  at  night  is  perhaps  eight  minutes'  walk,  his  in- 
structions being  to  await  there  the  arrival  of  a  committee  from  the 
fraternity.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  saw  or  met  any  one  after 
leaving  his  father  at  nine  o'clock.  His  watch,  which  was  broken- 
in  the  accident,  stopped  at  9 :  41. 

"Almost  immediately  upon  the  departure  of  the  freshmen  from, 
the  dormitory,  the  active  members  of  the  chapter,  with  their  alumni, 
including  Mr.  Pierson,  went  in  a  body  to  the  fraternity  lodge, 
which  is  about  a  mile  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  railroad, 
stopping  for  a  moment  at  a  bakery  on  the  way.  At  the  lodge  a. 
meeting  was  held  to  make  arrangements  for  the  coming  exercises. 
Committees  were  appointed  to  go  to  meet  the  several  candidates- 
for  initiation,  Mr.  Pierson  declining  the  invitation  that  was  given 
him  to  go  for  his  own  son.  The  committees  separated  not  earlier 
than  9 :  40  at  a  point  a  mile  from  the  railway  bridge." 

President  Pierce  himself  examined  the  body  after  the  tragedy 
and  found  "no  marks  of  a  suspicious  character  which  would  indi- 
cate that  the  boy  had  been  tied."  After  reflecting  upon  the  meth- 
ods and  conduct  of  the  coroner,  he  adds : 

"Among  the  falsehoods  and  perversions  of  the  truth  that  have 
gained  currency,  I  may  mention  the  following,  which,  tho  they 
purport  to  emanate  from  the  coroner  and  prosecutor,  I  am  assured 
by  those  officials  have  some  other  origin. 

"  First,  the  statement  that  it  is  the  custom  of  the  fraternity  to  tie 
initiates  to  the  track  is  utterly  false.     Barber,  a  Kenyon  freshman^ 
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who  is  said  to  have  given  testimony  that  he  was  treated  in  this 
manner,  denied  the  statement  absolutely. 

"  Second,  the  members  of  the  D.  K.  E.  fraternity  did  not,  as  al- 
leged, make  inquiry  as  to  the  schedule  of  trains. 

"  Third,  the  bridge  was  not  cleaned  at  the  order  of  any  group  of 
students. 

"  Fourth,  the  bloody  cloth  which  was  found,  but  not  hidden,  in  a 
culvert  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  bridge,  was  worn  by  a  student 
who  had  the  nosebleed.     This  man  was  with  Pierson's  father. 

"The  boy's  death  is  a  mystery,  for  the  point  to  which  he  was 
sent  is  not  on  the  bridge,  nor  is  it  a  dangerous  place  in  appearance. 
The  only  possible  explanation  is  that  the  boy,  who  had  been  up  all 
the  night  before  waiting  for  his  father,  who  arrived  on  a  belated 
train,  fell  asleep,  and  waking  suddenly,  in  confusion  got  into  the 
path  of  the  oncoming  train." 


PROSPECTS   OF   A   LIVELY   TIME   .N 
CONGRESS. 

X  "[  EWSPAPER  forecasts  show  plenty  of  work  for  Congress 
•^  ^  to  do  this  winter.  With  railroad  questionSj  tariff  revision, 
and  reciprocity  treaties,  the  investigation  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission  and  disturbances  in  the  Isle  of  Pines,  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  with  Santo  Domingo,  the  Mormon  issue  and  public 
lands  scandals,  the  statehood  bills  and  insular  affairs,  the  canteen, 
pure  food,  immigration  and  Chinese  exclusion  laws,  and  measures 
seeking  to  secure  a  more  elastic  currency — with  all  these  up  for 
discussion  and  decision,  it  is  thought  that  the  coming  session  of 
Congress  ought  to  attract  a  more  than  usual  popular  interest.  The 
Washington  /"^j^/ (Ind.),  however,  after  giving  an  elaborate  r^sum^ 
of  the  outlook,  predicts  that  Congress  will  go  slow,  and  act  with 
conservatism,  confining  itself  at  the  start  "pretty  much  to  routine 
work."  The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.)  also  believes  that 
it  will  be  several  months  before  any  positive  action  is  taken,  for 
besides  the  topics  mentioned,  "  the  fourteen  regular  appropriation 
bills  will  have  to  be  attended  to." 

The  questions  which  the  press  supposes  will  occupy  most  time 
and  attention  in  Congress  are  those  relating  to  the  tariff  and  rail- 
road rates.  The  papers  which  keep  correspondents  at  the  national 
capital  are  watching  these  questions  with  a  keen  and  anticipative 
eye,  for  it  is  thought  that  the  debate  upon  them  will  develop  not 
only  the  political  weakness  or  strength  of  President  Roosevelt,  but 
will  show  how  far  party  lines  have  been  loosened,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent the  new  spirit  of  independence  abroad  in  the  land  has  taken 
hold  on  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government.  According  to 
most  trustworthy  accounts,  the  President  will  begin  the  fight  for 
his  pet  subjects  of  legislation  with  more  or  less  advantage  over  his 
opponents.  His  popularity  in  the  House  is  unquestioned.  It  is 
surmised,  however,  that  he  will  encounter  considerable  difficulty 
in  his  efforts  to  make  the  Senate  come  around  to  his  way  of  think- 
ing, but  nevertheless  such  an  unfriendly  critic  as  the  New  York 
Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  makes  this  favorable  assertion  in  its  news 
columns  regarding  the  fate  of  the  President's  railroad  measures 
in  the  Senate : 

"  President  Roosevelt  has  won  his  first  battle  in  his  campaign 
against  his  Republican  opponents  in  the  Senate  for  railroad  rate 
regulation,  and  he  has  won  it  by  Democratic  votes.  It  was  made 
known  definitely  to-day  that  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce, which  is  in  session  here  on  the  rate  question,  will  report  a 
bill  in  accordance  with  the  President's  recommendations  by  a  vote 
of  7  to  6  and  perhaps  of  9  to  4.  He  has  seven  votes  certain.  Two 
Senators,  one  a  Republican  and  one  a  Democrat,  are  still  non- 
committal, but  even  if  they  decide  against  him  he  has  a  majority." 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  {Y\x\.)  i^k.^^  a  somewhat 
different  view.  It  opines  that  "  railroad  legislation  of  some  kind  " 
will  probably  be  adopted,  but  remarks  through  its  Washington 
correspondent  as  follows : 

"There  is  much  reason  to  suppose  that,  during  the  coming  win- 
ter, the  main  center  of  interest  in  Congressional  action  will  be 


located  at  the  Senate  end  of  the  Capitol.  Not  only  has  the  pre- 
ponderating authority  of  the  Senate  been  markedly  increasing, 
even  during  the  past  three  or  four  years,  but  at-this  particular  ses- 
sion legislation  of  such  a  character  is  coming  up  that  those  inter- 
ests which  make  the  Senate  their  stronghold  will  undoubtedly  do 
what  they  can  to  strengthen  their  grasp  upon  legislation  and  to 
keep  it  perfectly  firm.  There  are  some  symptoms  that  these.influ- 
ences  will  be  less.obstreperous  in  a  positive  way  than  in  the  past, 
but  it  would  also  appear  that  what  is  lost  in  the  direction  of  posi- 
tive action  will  be  gained  in  the  vigor  with  which  they  will  antag- 
onize measures  coming  up  from  the  lower  chamber,  or  introduced 
by  enemies  in  the  upper,  to  which  they  feel  serious  objection." 

As  to  tariff  revision,  The  Journal  of  Comtnerce  believes  that  the 
President  "  will  let  it  drift,  and  that  it  will  be  pretty  sure  to  do  so- 
during  the  coming  session  of  Congress."  This  paper  reaches  this 
conclusion  after  reading  an  article  in  the  New  York  Tribune 
(Rep.),  which  reports  Mr.  Roosevelt's  sentiments  as  follows: 

"The  President  appears  to  have  discussed  the  subject  of  the 
tariff  with  extreme  felicity  in  his  forthcoming  message,  for  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  both  'standpatters'  and  'readjusters,'  who  say 
they  have  read  the  section  dealing  with  this  important  subject, 
express  themselves  as  well  pleased  with  his  utterance.  It  is  as- 
serted that  the  President  frankly  states  his  own  opinion  that  there 
are  certain  schedules  which  call  for  some  modification,  expresses 
his  confidence  in  the  ability  of  Congress  to  deal  adequately  and 
efficiently  with  the  subject  when  the  proper  time  for  such  readjust- 
ment arrives,  and  adds  that  the  subject  is  so  delicate  a  one  that  he 
deems  it  best  to  leave  to  the  discretion  of  the  legislative  body  the 
determination  of  the  time  when  such  readjustment  shall  become 
imperative  and  the  extent  to  which  the  modifications,  when  under- 
taken, shall  go." 

TOPICS   IN   BRIEF. 

The  people  of  the  Isle  of  Pines  should  join  a  Don't  Pine  clxxh.— The  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Mayor  McClellan  appears  to  have  been  reelected  by  a  rousing  minority. — 
The  Chicago  Tribune. 

As  another  bid  for  immigrants  from  the  States,  Canada  proposes  to  put  a  ban 
on  American  cheap  magazines.— 7V/«  Washington  Post. 

The  Russian  people  are  acting  in  a  way  to  suggest  that  perhaps  the  world  has 
somewhat  misjudged  the  autocracy  after  ■3^.— The  Houston  Post. 

"Bonaparte  opposes  a  big  navy."  One  of  the  Secretary's  collateral  ances- 
tors had  the  same  experience.— TVj^  Philadelphia  North  American. 

Great  Britain's  commission  to  investigate  America's  idiot  asylums  will  not 
visit  the  city  hall  in  an  official  capacity. —  The  Chicago  Evening  Post. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  Czar  overlooked  the  opportunity  of  promising  the 
Russians  self-government  as  soon  as  they  were  capable  of  it.—  The  Commoner. 


IF  HE  GETS  IT,  WHAT  THEN  f 

— Rehse  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


"THE   GREATEST   BOOK    EVER   WRITTEN    BY 

A    WOMAN." 

THE  superlative  statement  is  made  of  Emily  Brontd's  novel, 
"  Wuthering  Heights,"  that  it  is  "  the  greatest  book  overwrit- 
ten by  a  woman."  This  opinion  is  advanced  by  Clement  K.  Shorter 
in  his  new  biography  of  Emily's  sister,  Charlotte,  that  appears  in 
the  series  of  "  Literary  Lives."  Support  seems  to  be  given  to  Mr. 
Shorter's  estimate  in  the  progressive  encomiums  passed  on  the 
book,  and  quoted  by  him,  since  Sidney  Dobell,  a  contemporary  of 
the  novelist,  recognized  its  merits,  and  Matthew  Arnold  and  Mr. 
Swinburne  continued  the  laudatory  comment.  Praise  could  per- 
haps go  no  higher  than  Mr.  Swinburne's  in  placing  "  Wuthering 
Heights"  alongside  "  King  Lear,"  the  "Duchess  of  Malfi,"  and 
"The  Bride  of  Lammermoor."  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  and  Mau- 
rice Maeterlinck,  though  unquoted,  are  cited  as  joining  in  the  chorus 
of  praise.  "There  are  greater  novels,  doubtless,"  Mr.  Shorter 
qualifies,  "novels  replete  with  humor  and  insight — qualities  that  it 
has  not.  But  there  is  no  book  that  has  so  entirely  won  the  suf- 
frage of  some  of  the  best  minds  of  each  generation  since  it  ap- 
peared." Not  to  realize  the  high  qualities  of  this  masterpiece  of 
fiction,  says  Mr.  Shorter,  "  is  to  be  blind  indeed  to  all  the  condi- 
tions which  go  to  make  a  great  book."  Accepting  the  dictum  that 
the  love  for  Milton's  "  Lycidas"  may  be  taken  as  the  touchstone 
of  taste  in  poetry,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  advance  the  parallel 
statement  that  the  "  appreciation  of  the  Bront^  novels  may  be 
counted  as  a  touchstone  of  taste  in  prose  literature."  The  wonder 
of  "  Wuthering  Heights  "  is  enhanced  by  the  insoluble  mystery  that 
shrouds  the  personality  of  its  author.  Mr.  Shorter  declares  her 
to  be  as  "  impersonal  as  Shakespeare."  Her  failure  to  leave  be- 
hind her  any  personal  letters  adds  zest  to  the  inquiry  for  which 
there  is  no  satisfaction.     Mr.  Shorter  writes: 

"Not  one  scrap  of  self-revelation  did  Emily  leave  behind,  two 
colorless  letters  to  a  friend  of  Charlotte's  being  wellnigh  the  only 
memorials  in  her  handwriting  that  have  been  preserved.  Her  book 
also  reveals  nothing.  Anne's  novels  were  transparent  transcripts 
from  her  narrow  life.  Charlotte  transferred  every  incident  from 
her  experience  into  her  books.  Emily  was  never  more  aloof  than 
in  her  great  novel.  It  is  dramatic,  it  is  vivid  and  passionate,  but 
it  is  never  self-revealing.  Emily  learned  German  when  in  Brus- 
sels, and  must  have  read  the  weird  tales  of  Hoffman  ;  she  had,  it 
may  be,  heard  her  father  tell  stories  from  Irish  tradition,  as  Dr. 
Wright  and  Miss  Mary  Robinson  both  assert.  She  had,  nearer 
home,  not  only  her  own  brother's  miserable  story  with  its  mock 
heroics,  but  many  other  uncanny  traditions  of  a  kind  to  which 
Yorkshire  is  certainly  as  prone  as  County  Down.  Did  she  use 
any  of  these  tilings?     No  one  can  say. 

"All  speculation  as  to  sources  of  inspiration  is  far  beside  the 
mark  in  appraising  Emily  IJronttf' s  genius.  '  Wuthering  Heights  ' 
is  a  book  by  itself,  with  less  indebtedness  to  earlier  literature  than 
most  great  novels.  In  my  judgment  it  is  the  greatest  book  ever 
written  by  a  woman.  Those  who  have  read  it  again  and  again  and 
have  lound  that  it  gripped  tlieni  more  forcefully  at  each  succeeding 
reading  have  put  it  to  a  test  indeed.  ...  I  know  of  no  novel  that 
may  be  read  repeatedly  with  more  satisfaction.  The  whole  group 
of  tragic  figures  jjass  before  us,  and  we  are  moved  as  in  the  pres- 
ence of  great  tragedy.  Emily  Brontd  was  quite  a  young  woman 
when  she  wrote  this  Ijook.  One  almost  feels  that  it  was  necessary 
that  she  siiould  die.  Any  further  work  from  her  pen  must  have 
been  in  the  nature  of  an  anti-climax.  It  were  better  that 'Wuth- 
ering Heights"  should  stand,  as  does  its  author,  in  splendid  iso- 
lation." 

Lacking  any  adequate  key  to  the  mystery  covering  the  source 
whence  sprung  this  work  of  the  author's  genius,  Mr.  Shorter 
avers  that  we  are  thrown  back  upon  nature  as  the  only  possible 
external  influence—"  those  wild  and  silent  moors  that  the  writer 
loved  so  well,  and  where  we  are  sure  from  earliest  childhood  she 
constantly  kept  solitary  communion  with  all  the  weird  phantasies 


of  her  brain."  Confronted  by  the  fact  that,  viewed  by  the  highest 
standards,  the  work  of  the  other  sisters,  even  that  of  Charlotte, 
must  be  taken  in  varying  degrees  of  critical  allowance,  there  is  yet 
the  problem  of  accounting  for  the  "  glamour  "  that  surrounds  every- 
thing that  pertains  to  the  name  of  Bront^.  Mr.  Shorter  professes 
to  find  one  clew  in  the  very  mystery  of  the  personality  of  Emily — 
a  mystery  which  he,  the  acknowledged  authority  on  the  Bront^  lit- 
erature, is  obliged  to  state  without  explaining.     He  says : 

"This  element  of  mystery  in  all  that  concerned  Emily  Bront^, 
the  absence  of  a  single  line  from  her  to  any  correspondent  furnish- 
ing some  revelation  of  character,  the  non-existence  even  of  a  por- 
trait bearing  the  faintest  resemblance  to  her,  the  few  casual 
glimpses  of  a  personality  that  loved  dogs  more  than  human  beings, 
of  a  nature  that  was  quite  unlike  to  many  thousands  of  her  fellow 
country  women  that  were  born  into  the  world  in  these  same  days 
of  the  first  quarter  of  the  last  century — all  these,  combined  with 
the  fact  that  every  critic  without  exception  that  has  been  brought 
into  contact  with  her  poetry  and  prose  has  found  it  glorious,  and 
you  have  here  at  least  one  element  that  provides  a  glamour  to  the 
story  of  the  Brontes." 


MUSICAL   INTERPRETATION    OF    PICTURES. 

ANEW  form  of  symphonic  music,  or  a  new  development  of 
"  program  music,"  has  been  originated  by  a  young  French 
composer.  Edouard  Malherbe,  a  disciple  of  Massenet  and  Gabriel 
Faurc,  whose  compositions  have  been  "  crowned  "  by  distinguished 
juries  of  musicians.  He  has  carried  out  a  theory  that  has  long 
been  under  theoretical  discussion  and  which  concerns  itself  with 
the  relation  between  color  and  music.  If  literature — poems,  tales, 
legends,  etc. — may  provide  material  for  "  symphonic  poems,"  why 
may  not  great  pictures  yield  similar  material?  Malherbe  has 
asked  himself  this  question  and  answered  it  positively  in  a  series 
of  what  he  calls  "  musical  tableaux."  He  has  produced  one  work 
"after"  or  on  Titian's  famous  picture,  "Sacred  and  Profane 
Love,"  and  another  on  Gleyre's  "Lost  Illusions."  His  latest 
composition  is  an  interpretation  of  "The  Judgment  of  Paris,"  and 
it  was  recently  performed  at  the  Paris  Opera— an  unusual  thing 
for  that  establishment,  which,  as  a  rule,  never  produces  purely  or- 
chestral works. 

Robert  Brussel,  the  musical  critic  of  Lc  Figaro,  discusses  the 
composition,  with  the  idea  underlying  it,  as  follows: 

"  Literature  has  inspired  a  goodly  number  of  symphonic  poems  ; 
but  the  most  interesting  of  them  are  those  in  which  the  poetic  idea 
merely  serves  as  the  pretext  or  the  general  basis  for  the  music ; 
those  in  which  the  author's  thought  has  no  real  influence  on  the 
particular  development  of  the  given  theme.  The  symphonic  poem 
was  born  the  momentwhen  the  composer,  not  satisfied  with  purely 
musical  development  of  the  ideas  of  his  dramatic  or  literary  text, 
conceived  the  notion  of  giving  them  a  sort  of  musical  paraphrase 
or  translation.  This  is  what  Beethoven  did  in  his  '  Leonore  '  over- 
ture No.  3.  But  Beethoven,  as  well  as  Weber  in  his  overtures, 
aimed  essentially  at  the  expression  of  sentiments  and  moods,  or  at 
the  creation  of  an  atmosphere.  With  Mr.  Malherbe,  the  old  con- 
troversy over  program  music  is  no  longer  even  in  question.  He 
undertakes  to  give  musical  embodiment  to  plastic  forms  and  images 
wiiioii  the  eye  embraces  at  a  glance.  To  realize  these,  he  has  re- 
course to  the  art  of  counterpoint.  He  introduces  the  six  person- 
ages of  the  picture  after  a  passage  intended  to  represent  glory. 
Venus,  Pallas,  Juno,  Mercury,  Paris,  have  each  their  several  char- 
acteristic themes,  and  they  are  treated  not  successively,  but  simul- 
taneously. 

"  These  themes  are  appropriate  to  the  personages  they  depict, 
and  are  interwoven  with  remarkable  ingenuity.  Their  rhythmic 
and  melodic  development  is  fluent  and  harmonious.  And,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  sure  technic  in  the  employment  of  all  the  resources  of 
counterpoint,  the  composer  has  shown  fine  taste  and  ample  inven- 
tion in  the  use  of  orchestral  color  and  timbre." 

The  critic  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
various  subtle  and  happy  combinations,  the  clever  devices  and  the 
skill  exhibited  in  the  composition,  and  he  has  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
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MOHEI    FUKUI   AS   POLONIUS. 


ASAJIRO   FUJISAWA  AS   HAMLET. 


OTO   KAWAKAMI   AS  THE  GHOST. 


JAPANESE   PLAYERS   IN   A  JAPANESE   VERSION   OF   HAMLET. 


Malherbe's  talent  is  fruitful,  original,  and  worthy  of  serious  atten- 
tion. Whether  his  departure  will  give  symphonic  music  a  perma- 
nent new  form  is,  however,  declared  to  be  open  to  doubt. —  Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


HOW  THE  JAPANESE   "ADAPT" 
SHAKESPEARE. 

T  N  Russia  Shakespeare  has  always  been  loved  and  appreciated 
-*-  — a  fact  of  which  the  educated  Russians  are  rather  proud,  tho 
they  are  deeply  attached  to  their  own  national  drama.  It  is,  per- 
haps, not  without  a  touch  of  conscious  "superiority  "  that  a  Rus- 
sian woman,  Mme.  M.  Danilevsky,  contributes  to  the  illustrated 
supplement  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Novae  Vre/nya,  a  semihumor- 
ous  but  accurately  descriptive  article  on  "  The  Production  of 
Shakespeare  in  Japan."  The  Japanese  stage  has  been  paying 
some  attention  of  late  years  to  European  plays.  Dumas's  (fils) 
"  Camille  "  has  been  repeatedly  performed.  Now  Shakespeare  has 
been  attempted,  and  the  first  of  his  plays  thus  introduced  to  the 
Japanese  was  "Hamlet."  "  Poor  Yorick  !  "  exclaims  Mme.  Dani- 
levsky, and  goes  on  to  give  the  following  account  of  the  adaptation  : 

"Everything  about  the  atmosphere  of  the  play  is  changed. 
Nothing  is  preserved  except  the  bare  skeleton  of  the  plot.  The 
name  of  the  hero  is  not  Hamlet,  but  Toshimaro  Hamura.  The 
action  occurs  in  our  own  day  and  the  scene  is  laid  in  Japan. 

"  Hamura  is  a  scion  of  an  ancient  and  aristocratic  race.  When 
his  father,  the  old  marquis,  had  died,  somewhat  strangely  and 
mysteriously,  Hamura's  uncle  had  appropriated  the  brother's  title, 
sword,  and — wife.  The  young  man,  a  graduate  of  the  Tokyo  Uni- 
versity, who  is  in  love  with  Oriye,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a  man 
who  is  supposed  to  represent  Polonius,  suspects  no  foul  play,  and 
is  reasonably  happy. 

"  One  day,  while  walking  with  a  friend  (Horatio)  in  the  cemetery, 
his  father's  ghost,  in  full  uniform,  appears  before  him,  and  he 
learns  the  truth  about  the  uncle's  perfidy  and  his  mother's  sin  and 
shame. 

"He  goes  away — he  travels  in  Manchuria  and  Siberia,  but  the 
crime  gives  him  no  rest.  He  returns;  the  ship  in  which  he  sails 
encounters  a  storm,  but  he  reaches  Japan  in  safety." 

The  plot  develops  along  the  familiar  lines,  but  the  characters, 


the  surroundings  are  realistically  modern,  and  the  Russian  critic 
.says  that  the  impression  produced  is  unpleasant  and  confused,  as 
of  something  bizarre,  incongruous,  paradoxical. 

"Othello  "  has  also  been  adapted  by  the  Japanese  for  their  stage. 
But  in  the  Moor's  place  we  have  a  Governor-General  of  Formosa, 
whose  origin  is  somewhat  clouded,  and  Desdemona  is  replaced  by 
the  daughter  of  a  Japanese  minister  of  finance  wlio  opposes  the 
union  desired  by  the  Governor-General  and  the  girl  and  wishes  to 
marry  his  daughter  to  the  son  of  a  bank  director. 

Dress,  scenery,  everything  is  in  the  latest  fashion.  As  no  high- 
born Japanese  lady  is  permitted  to  sing  a  national  song,  the  Japan- 
ese Desdemona  has  a  graphophone  in  her  bedroom  ! — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


German  Praise  for  American  Museums.— The  im- 
portance ascribed  by  Professor  Furtwangler  to  our  art  collections, 
in  his  recent  report  to  the  Munich  Academy  of  Science  on  the  col- 
lections of  antiquities  in  the  United  States,  is  said  to  have  caused 
some  surprise  in  Europe.  Professor  P'urtwangler  is  the  celebrated 
archeologist  whose  judgment  settled  the  dispute  as  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  tiara  of  Saitaphernes.  From  the  account  of  his  report 
published  in  Contitiental  Correspondence  (Berlin)  we  quote  as  fol- 
lows : 

"He  shows  that  America  not  only  posses.ses  a  great  number  but 
also  in  many  instances  very  important  antique  treasures,  and  he 
especially  praises  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston,  which  with- 
in a  few  decades  has  been  developed  in  an  admirable  manner,  and 
contains  first-class  treasures  in  nearly  all  departments.  As  exam- 
ples, reference  need  only  be  made  to  the  torsos  of  the  two  youths 
in  the  style  of  Praxiteles,  in  Boston.  The  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  in  New  York  is  likewise  highly  appreciated,  tho  Furt- 
wangler states  that  its  terra-cotta  is  almost  all  spurious,  but  that  it 
owns  first-rate  pieces  in  the  wall  paintings  from  Bosco  Reale,  in 
the  newly  acquired  Ionic-Etruscan  bronze  ware,  in  the  picture  of 
Cybele  on  the  car  drawn  by  lions,  in  the  Etruscan  youth,  etc.  St. 
Louis,  Chicago,  Washington,  and  Baltimore  have  acquired — cer- 
tainly together  with  much  that  is  worthless — many  valuable  antiq- 
uities, more  particularly  vases,  basins,  amphora,  etc.  ;  and  lastly, 
the  Free  Museum  of  Science  and  Art  at  Philadelphia  is  worthy  of 
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note  on  account  of  its  Babylonian  inscriptions,  its  old  Egyptian 
pieces  (from  Flinders  Petrie),  its  treasures  from  Italian  excava- 
tions and  its  antiquities  from  Cyprus.  The  final  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  Furtwangler's  studies  is  that  tliere  can  no  longer  be 
any  doubt  that  America's  museum  collections  have  emerged  from 
the  childhood  stage  and  are  rapidly  approaching  that  of  mature 
manhood." 


WHERE    MAN    FAILS   AS   A    NOVELIST. 

WOMAN'S  emotions  maybe  analyzed  and  portrayed  unerr- 
ingly by  the  male  novelist,  but  woman's  clothes,  it  ap- 
pears, remain  to  him  a  mystery  and  a  stumbling-block.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  assertion  of  Miss  Myrtle  Reed,  herself  a  novelist,  who 
is  moved  to  mirth  by  the  blunders  of  her  brother-craftsmen  w  hen 
they  plunge  into  the  description  of  their  heroines'  attire.  Among 
those  whom  she  convicts  of  error  in  this  important  matter  are  Mr. 
Warner.  Mr.  Stewart  Edward  White,  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis, 
Mr.  Payne,  Mr.  Zangwill,  "J.  P.  M.,"  Mr.  Arthur  Stringer,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Dixon.  Even  Carlyle,  she  implies,  suffers  in  author- 
ity when  he  ventures  on  this  dangerous  ground.     We  read  : 

"  Carlyle,  after  long  and  painful  thought,  arrives  at  the  conclu- 
sion that 'cut  betokens  intellect  and  talent;  color  reveals  temper 
and  heart.'  This  reminds  one  of  the  language  of  flowers  and  the 
directions  given  for  postage  stamp  flirtation.  If  that  massive  mind 
had  penetrated  further  into  the  mysteries  of  the  subject,  we  might 
have  been  told  that  a  turnover  collar  indicated  that  a  woman  was  a 
High  Church  Episcopalian  who  had  embroidered  two  altar  cloths, 
and  that  suede  gloves  show  a  yielding  but  contradictory  nature. 

"  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  notion  to  the  effect  that  women 
dressed  to  please  men,  but  it  has  long  since  been  relegated  to  the 
limbo  of  forgotten  things. 

"  Not  one  man  in  a  thousand  can  tell  the  difference  between 
Brussels  Point  at  thirty  dollars  a  yard  and  imitation  \'alenciennes 
at  ten  cents  a  yard,  which  was  one  of  the 
'famous  Friday  features  in  the  busy  bargain 
basement.'  But  across  the  room,  yea,  even 
from  across  the  street,  the  eagle  eye  of  an- 
other woman  can  unerringly  locate  the  Brus- 
sels Point  and  the  mock  Valenciennes." 

Man  is  given  the  credit  for  knowing  silk 
by  the  "  sound  "  and  diamonds  by  the  "  shine," 
and  will  invariably  describe  a  woman  as  "rich- 
ly dressed  in  silk,"  and  knows  not  that  "a 
white  cotton  shirtwaist  represents  luxury,  and 
a  silk  waist  of  festive  coloring  abject  poverty, 
since  it  takes  but  two  days  to  'do  up  '  a  white 
shirt-waist  in  one  sense  and  thirty  or  forty 
cents  to  do  it  up  in  the  other."  Miss  Reed 
continues  her  gleeful  indictment,  showing  by 
quotation  after  quotation  that  men  who  write 
books  are  "at  their  wits' end  regarding  wo- 
men's clothes."     She  says  : 

"They  are  liampcrcd  by  no  restrictions  ;  no 
thought  of  style  or  period  enters  into  their 
calculations,  and  unless  they  have  a  whole- 
some fear  of  the  unknown  theme,  they  produce 
results  which  accentuate  international  gaiety. 
Many  an  outrageous  garment  has  been  em- 
balmed in  a  man's  book,  simply  because  an 
attractive  woman  once  wore  something  like 
it  when  she  fed  tiie  novelist.  Unbalanced 
by  the  joy  of  the  situation,  he  did  not  accurately  observe  the 
garb  of  the  ministermg  angel,  and  hence  we  read  of  a 'clinging 
white  gown  '  in  the  days  of  stiff  silks  and  rampant  crinolines;  ot 
the  curve  of  the  ui)per  arm  when  it  took  five  yards  for  a  pair  of 
sleeves,  and  siiort  walking  skirts  daring  the  reign  of  bustles  and 
trains." 

Miss  Reed  advises  Mr.  Davis,  author  of  "  Captain  Macklin,"  to 
learn  of  his  friend  Mr.  Gisbon,  thatstrenuous  follower  of  millinery, 
as  Mr.  Davis  puts  his  heroine  in  a  thin  white  gown  and  a  big  hat 


Courtesy  of  G.  P.  Putnain'H  Sons. 

MISS   MYRTLE   REED, 

Moved  to  mirth  by  tlie  blunilers  of  male 
novelists  when  describinjj  their  heroines'  attire, 
she  siifinests  that  the  proposed  .school  of  jour- 
nalism at  Columbia  University  mi^ht  include 
a  course  of  millinery  and  dressmaking. 


trimmed  with  roses  for  gardening,  which  Miss  Reed  declares  no 
woman  outside  of  an  asylum  ever  donned  for  a  hard  day's  work  in 
her  garden.  In  "The  Story  of  Eva,"  the  author,  Mr.  Payne,  has 
Eva  climb  out  of  a  cab  in  a  "  fawn-colored  jacket "  conspicuous  by 
reason  of  its  newness,  and  a  hat  with  an  owl's  head  on  it.  Miss 
Reed's  version  of  the  costume  is  as  follows  : 

"  The  jacket  was  probably  a  coat  of  tan  covert  cloth  with 
strapped  seams,  but  it  is  the  startling  climax  which  claims  atten- 
tion. An  owl?  Surely  not,  Mr.  Payne  !  It  may  have  been  a  par- 
rot, for,  once  upon  a  time,  before  the  Audubon  Society  met  with 
widespread  recognition,  women  wore  such  things,  and  at  afternoon 
teas,  where  many  fair  ones  were  gathered  together,  the  parrot  gar- 
niture was  not  without  significance.  But  an  owl's  face,  with  its 
staring,  glassy  eyes,  is  too  much  like  a  pussy  cat's  to  be  appro- 
priate, and  one  could  not  wear  it  at  the  back  without  conveying  an 
unpleasant  impression  of  two-facedness,  if  the  coined  word  be 
permissible. 

"Still,  the  owl  is  no  worse  than  the  trimming  of  a  model  hat 
suggested  by  a  funny  paper.  The  tears  of  mirth  come  yet  at  the 
picture  of  a  hat  of  rough  straw,  shaped  like  a  nest,  on  which  sat  a 
full-fledged  Plymouth  Rock  hen,  with  her  neck  proudly  yet  gra- 
ciously curved.  Perhaps  Mr.  Payne  saw  the  picture  and  forthwith 
did  something  in  the  same  line,  but  there  is  a  singular  inappropri- 
ateness  in  placing  the  bird  of  Minerva  upon  the  head  of  poor  Eva, 
who  made  the  old,  old  bargain  in  which  she  had  everything  to  lose 
and  nothing  save  bitterest  experience  to  gain.  A  stuffed  kitten,  so 
young  and  innocent  that  its  eyes  were  still  blue  and  bleary,  would 
have  been  more  appropriate  on  Eva's  bonnet  and  just  as  pretty." 

Our  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  "  The  Wings  of  the 
Morning,"  Iris,  in  spite  of  the  storm  through  which  the  Sirdar 
vainly  attempts  to  make  its  way,  appears  throughout  in  a  "lawn 
dress,"  and  we  are  assured  that  it  is  white,  since  men  in  their 
books  seem  to  follow  Hoyle's  instruction,  "When  in  doubt,  lead 
trumps,"  only  Miss  Reed  thinks  they  have  paraphrased  it  "  When 
in  doubt,  put  her  into  white  lawn."  "Even 
J.  P.  M.,  that  gentle  spirit  to  whom  so  many 
hidden  things  were  revealed,  sent  his  shrew- 
ish Kate  off  for  a  canter  through  the  woods  in 
a  white  gown,  which,  if  memory  serves,  was 
lawn."  Whence,  oh  whence,  she  exclaims, 
comes  this  fondness  for  lawn.''  "Are  not 
organdies,  dimities,  and  embroidered  muslins 
fully  as  becoming  to  women  who  trip  daintily 
through  the  pages  of  men's  books?  Lawn 
has  been  a  back  number  for  many  a  weary 
moon,  and  still  we  read  of  it ! "  Of  the 
sartorial  ignorance  of  another  novelist  we 
read : 

"Mr.  Dixon  in  'The  Leopard's  Spots'  has 
outdone  every  other  knight  of  the  pen  who 
has  entered  the  lists  to  portray  women's 
clothes.  Listen  to  the  inspired  description  of 
'Miss  Sallie's  '  gown  ! 

"'She  was  dressed  in  a  morning  gown  of 
a  soft  red  material,  trimmed  with  old  cream 
lace.  The  material  of  a  woman's  dress  had 
never  interested  him  before.  He  knew  calico 
from  silk,  but  beyond  that  he  never  ventured 
an  opinion.  To  color  alone  he  was  respons- 
ive. This  combination  of  red  and  creamy 
white,  with  the  bodice  cut  low,  .showing  the 
lines  of  her  beautiful  white  shoulders  and  the 
great  mass  of  dark  hair  rising  in  graceful  curves  from  her  full 
round  neck,  heightened  her  beauty  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 
As  she  walked,  the  clinging  folds  of  her  dress,  outlining  her 
queenly  figure,  seemed  part  of  her  very  being  and  to  be  imbued 
with  iur  soul.  He  was  dazzled  with  the  new  revelation  of  her 
power  over  him.' 

"The  fact  that  .she  goes  for  a  drive  later  on,  'dressed  in  pure 
white."  sinks  into  insignificance  beside  this  new  and  original  crea- 
tion of  Mr.  Dixon's.  A  red  morning  gown,  trimmed  with  cream 
lace,  cut  low— ye  gods  and  little  fishes  !     Where  were  the  authori- 
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lies,  and  why  was  not 'Miss  Sallie  '  taken  to  the  detention  hospital, 
rpending  an  inquiry  into  her  sanity?" 

We  are  led  to  hope  that  these  evils  and  incongruities  will  ulti- 
imately  tend  to  disappear.  That  this  may  the  sooner  come  about. 
Miss  Reed  suggests  the  addition  of  a  supple- 
Tnentary  course  in  millinery  and  dressmaking 
to  the  courses  already  planned  in  the  new 
school  of  journalism  which  is  to  be  attached 
to  Columbia  University. 


DEPENDENCE    OF    LITERATURE 
UPON   THE   SUPERNATURAL. 

TV  /TR.  CHARLES  LEONARD  MOORE, 

■^  » -^  associate  editor  of  the  Chicago  Diah 
professes  to  see  hope  for  our  American  liter- 
ature in  the  fact  that"  under  the  shadow  of  our 
noble  but  rather  prosaic  Protestant  religion  an 
■undergrowth  of  superstitions  is  springing  up." 
Whatever  is  not  touched  by  the  imagination, 
:says  Mr.  Moore,  dies  ;  and  "  the  imagination 
•is  almost  a  vassal  of  the  supernatural. "  While 
•emphasizing  the  literary  value  of  superstitions, 
^e  admits  that  he  himself  has  no  wish  to  re- 
vive compacts  with  the  devil,  or  the  burning 
of  witches.  Mr.  Moore  points  out  that  our 
literature  has  been  deficient  in  the  element  of 
rsupernaturalism,  and  finds  in  this  the  reason 
"why  our  national  literature  is  so  thin."  He 
•suggests  that  there  has  always  been  something 
in  the  air  of  America  as  fatal  to  superstition 
.as  the  soil  of  Ireland  is  to  snakes.  Thus 
after  Ponce  de  Leon's  quest,  and  the  witch- 
iires  of  New  England,  he  can  discover  hardly 
a  gleam  of  the  supernatural  in  our  history. 
""Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  remarkable  than 
the  spectacle  of  a  great  people  crushing  its 
-way  over  a  continent,  coming  in  contact  with 
■new  scenes  and  strange  experiences,  yet  evin- 
cing no  excitement  over  the  unknown,  holding 
steadily  to  the  practical  and  to  the  main 
•chance."  That  is  the  reason,  he  says,  why 
•our  national  heroes  are  so  impossible  for  poetry 
writing  in  The  Dial,  he  adds : 

"The  Indians  whom  we  have  dispossessed  were  a  more  imagina- 
tive race  than  ourselves,  and  a  large  part  of  such  elevation  and 
:grandeur  as  does  inhere  in  our  literature  is  due  to  them.  Our 
classic  writers,  indeed,  were  keenly  alive  to  the  value  of  the  super- 
natural, and  seized  every  possibility  in  our  life  that  would  give 
them  a  background  of  darkness,  an  air  of  mystery.  Their  succes- 
sors have  been  in  the  main  parochial  and  provincial.  Their  atti- 
tude toward  the  great  ideas  of  the  world  reminds  me  of  a  story  of 
a  young  woman  of  my  neighborhood.  Being  asked  to  accompany 
some  friends  to  Europe,  she  answered,  hesitatingly,  that  she 
■would  like  to  go  to  Europe,  she  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  Europe, 
tut  she  did  hate  to  miss  the  Mt.  Holly  fair." 

Even  the  rationalists  and  skeptics  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we 
are  told,  were  sound  on  the  question  of  the  supernatural  in  litera- 
ture. "Voltaire,  who  believed  in  nothing,  believed  in  ghosts  for 
tragedy."  The  poets  "thought  that  an  array  of  contending  gods 
and  goddesses  was  a  necessity  which  no  sane  person  would  ques- 
tion." Mr.  Moore  admits  that  the  result,  in  many  cases,  was  mere 
machinery,  "a  creaking  soulless  work  of  puppets  and  pulleys." 
Nevertheless,  he  adds,  "  their  faith  in  it  was  a  tribute  to  the  high- 
■est  instincts  of  mankind."  .  And  again:  "They  were  right;  with- 
out the  supernatural  in  some  shape,  great  literature  can  hardly 
«xist." 

After  glancing  at  the  great  racial  literatures  of  mythology  and 


MR.   CHARLES    LEONARD    MOOKE. 

He  sees  new  hope  for  American  literature  in 
the  fact  that  "  under  the  sliadow  of  our  noble 
but  rather  prosaic  I'rotestant  religion  an  un- 
dergrowth of  superstitions  is  springing  up." 


On  this  point, 


demonology,  the  writer  turns  to  the  Christian  era;  and  to  the  at- 
titude of  individual  writers  toward  the  supernatural: 

"  For  nearly  two  thousand  years,  Christianity,  with  its  enormous 
mythology  of  spiritual  and  demoniac  powers,  its  angelology,  its 
hierarchies  of  saints  and  martyrs,  its  miracles 
and  its  remissions  of  sins,  has  filled  the  civil- 
ized world  and  satisfied  man's  sense  of  awe 
and  worship.  It  has  touched  all  acts  with  a 
wand  of  life,  and  caused  them  to  blossom 
in  prodigious  efflorescence.  The  poems  of 
Dante,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Spenser,  and  Milton, 
the  Arthurian  legends  which  it  remodeled 
after  its  own  image,  the  plays  of  Calderon  and 
Shakespeare  and  Goethe  and  a  myriad  minor 
works,  testify  to  its  power.  No  other  spirit- 
ual inriuence  has  had  a  tithe  of  its  apprais- 
able  effect.  .  .  .  The  Celtic  supernatural 
comes  out  best  as  a  kind  of  a  glamour  cast 
over  nature.  It  suffuses  the  visible  world 
with  magic,  but  hardly  concentrates  into  fig- 
ures of  commanding  power.  We  know  prac- 
tically nothing  about  the  Druidic  cult,  but  it 
looms  large  as  a  thing  of  awe  and  mystery. 
Scotland,  down  to  modern  times,  is  a  land  of 
bogles,  witches,  warlocks,  and  worriecows. 
Scott  and  Burns  came  into  a  great  inheritance 
of  the  supernatural,  which  they  bettered  and 
enlarged.  It  is  hardly  realized  how  much 
Scott  was  dominated  by  the  mystery  and 
magic  of  the  spirit  world.  NoEnglisli  author 
save  Shakespeare  has  so  felt  its  power.  He 
was  accused  of  having  a  Meg  Merrilies  in 
every  one  of  his  books,  after  that  impressive 
figure  was  first  created.  But  his  early  poems 
show   the  trend   of  his  imagination  quite  as 

distinctly 

"Calderon  has  a  figure  in  one  of  his  plays 
called  El  Embozado,  which  has  been  the  an- 
cestor of  a  long  and  distinguished  line  in  lit- 
erature. In  the  original  legend  which  Cal- 
deron used,  a  man  is  pursued  wherever  he 
goes  by  pieces  of  paper  falling  from  the  skies, 
on  each  of  which  he  finds  inscribed  his  own 
name.  The  hero  of  the  play  is  haunted  by  a 
masked  and  cloaked  figure  which  appears  to 
him  at  all  times  and  places.  At  last  he  turns 
upon  it  with  his  sword — they  fight,  and  the 
intruder  falls  to  the  ground.  He  removes  the 
mask  from  its  face,  and  beholds— himself. 
There  is  a  similar  idea  in  a  ballad  of  Gongora.  A  man  is  on  his 
way  to  an  assignation  with  a  nun.  He  meets  a  funeral  cortdge.  and 
is  inexplicably  drawn  to  follow  it.  The  train  enters  a  lighted  church  ; 
the  coffin  is  placed  before  the  altar,  and  mass  is  performed.  Then 
the  company  silently  files  out,  and  the  man  advances  and  looks 
upon  the  face  in  the  coffin.  It  is  his  own.  Of  course  this  idea  is 
the  germ  of  such  modern  stories  as  Poe's  '  William  Wilson  '  and 
Steven-son's  'Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde.'  " 

As  already  indicated,  Mr.  Moore  cheerfully  bases  his  hope  on 
the  very  facts  which  seem  to  many  a  chief  reason  for  discourage- 
ment.    We  read  : 

"  But  let  us  not  give  up  hope.  Under  the  shadow  of  our  noble 
but  rather  prosaic  Protestant  religion,  an  undergrowth  of  supersti- 
tions is  springing  up.  Pretty  urban  or  rural  customs,  which  have 
their  root  in  Pagan  observances,  are  being  revived.  The  priestess 
of  the  Black  Hills  reads  the  stars  for  more  folk  than  we  imagine. 
Chiromancy,  hypnotism,  and  mind-reading  flourish.  A  young 
woman  died  in  Philadelphia  not  long  ago  who  gave  out  that 
she  was  the  bride  of  Christ.  Her  followers  believed  in  her  to  the 
extent  of  giving  her  a  brick  house.  I  have  no  desire  to  suggest 
that  these  things  are  good  in  themselves.  But  man  must  have 
some  outlet  into  the  unknown.  We  can  not  live  by  bread  alone, 
nor  subsist  on  a  mental  diet  of  stock  reports,  eulogies  of  the 
world's  work,  and  speeches  of  strenuous  politicians.  Any  change 
which  will  deepen  our  emotions  and  widen  our  intellects,  must  be 
for  the  better.  And  if  such  a  change  sets  in,  the  literature  which 
deals  noblv  with  the  supernatural  must  come  into  its  own." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


ALCOHOL    IN    PROPRIETARY    MEDICINES. 

A  CRUSADE  against  proprietary  medicines  on  account  of  the 
alcohol  contained  in  most  of  them  has  attracted  considerable 
notice  of  late.  Begun  by  Mr.  I3ok,  editor  of  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  it  has  now  been  taken  up  by  Collier's  Weekly  in  a  series 
of  articles  by  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams.  The  principal  points 
made  against  the  so-called  "patent"  medicines  are  that  ridiculous 
claims  are  made  for  them,  that  their  manufacturers  control  the 
rural  press  through  advertising  contracts  and  even  influence  legisla- 
tion, and  that,  as  already  noted,  the  medicines  usually  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  alcohol,  which  fact  the  makers  generally  con- 
ceal from  their  patrons.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Proprietary  Asso- 
ciation of  America  has  issued  a  booklet  in  which  it  is  argued  that 
alcohol  in  proprietary  articles  is  used  only  as  a  solvent  and  preserv- 
ative, and  that  the  medicines  are  taken  in  such  small  quantities 
that  any  effect  from  the  alcohol  is  out  of  the  question.  That  the 
charges  may  result  in  the  reform  of  the  proprietary  medicine  busi- 
ness is  asserted  by  The  Bulletin  0/  Pharmacy  (November),  which 
expresses  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  charges  are  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated.    Says  the  editor : 

"  It  seems  evident  to  careful  observers  that  these  several  attacks 
upon  patent  medicines  may  in  time  bring  results  in  two  particulars. 
In  the  first  place,  they  may  possibly,  through  both  legislative  com- 
pulsion and  voluntary  action  in  self-defense,  cause  proprietors  to 
publish  their  formulas  upon  the  label.  It  is  understood  that  this 
question  was  rather  warmly  discussed  at  a  recent  meeting  in  New 
•York  of  the  Proprietary  Association  of  America,  and  that  Dr.  R.  V. 
Pierce  and  Dr.  Stowell  withdrew  from  membership  in  the  body 
because  their  recent  action  touching  publicity  of  formulas  did  not 
meet  with  general  approval.  In  the  second  place,  more  careful 
and  guarded  claims  will  doubtless  be  made  in  the 
advertisements  of  proprietary  articles.  On  this 
point  President  Voegeli  made  the  following  com- 
ment at  the  recent  Boston  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Retail  Druggists: 

"'Another  subject  of  grave  importance  and 
worthy  the  serious  consideration  of  manufacturers 
is  that  of  advertising.  Recent  events  indicate  a 
general  attack  on  patent  medicines  by  leading 
magazines,  due  largely,  in  my  judgment,  to  the  un- 
warranted claims  set  forth  by  some  manufacturers 
for  their  several  remedies.  These  claims  are  in 
many  cases  so  extravagant  as  to  invite  these  at- 
tacks upon  them  and  to  justify  the  public  in  doubt- 
ing the  merits  of  many  preparations  exploited  in 
X\\c  daily  press.  I  plead  for  greater  accuracy  and 
reliability  in  the  advertising  methods  of  patent- 
medicine  manufacturers.' 

"  With  reform  accomplished  in  these  two  par- 
ticulars, patent  medicines  will  not  present  so  vul- 
nerable a  front  for  attack,  for  many  of  the  charges 
brought  against  projjrietary  articles  by  the  re- 
formers have  very  little  basis  in  reason.  Barring 
three  or  four  well-known  products  admittedly  made 
and  sold  as  disguised  tipples,  it  is  almost  ridicu- 
lous to  talk  about  the  danger  of  acquiring  alco- 
holic habits  from  the  consumption  of  patent  medi- 
cines. Every  druggist  knows  that  alcohol  is  used 
in  large  percentages  in  the  manufacture  of  nearly 
every  last  pharmaceutical  in  his  establishment, 
and  that  as  a  solvent  and  preservative  there  is  no 
other  agent  that  will  take  the  place  of  it.  And 
where,  forsooth,  can  any  harm  be  done?  A  tinc- 
ture or  an  elixir,  or  even  a  patent  medicine,  is 
taken  in  do.ses  only  of  a  few  drops  or  a  teaspoon- 
ful,  and  what  possible  detriment  can  result  from 
•Jie  ingestion  of  half  or  a  third  this  amount  of  al- 
cohol—alcohol so  disguised  in  taste,  moreover, 
that  its  presence  is  never  suspected  ?  Mr.  Bok  and 
other  reformers  do  not  seem  to  realize  the  differ- 
ence between  this  condition  of  things  and  the  large 


amounts  of  beer,  wine,  or  liquor  that  are  taken  at  a  time,  and  their 
comparisons  as  to  alcoholic  content  are  therefore  wholly  beside 
the  question." 

A  noteworthy  result  of  the  crusade,  or  perhaps  a  feature  of  it,  is- 
tlie  ruling  of  the  United  States  Internal  Revenue  Office  under 
which  medicinal  preparations  that  contain  alcohol  are  classed  as- 
"  beverages  "  and  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  regarding  taxation, 
and  sale  as  alcoholic  drinks.  This  ruling  has  also  been  extended 
to  essences  and  flavoring  extracts  made  with  alcohol,  and  has  beea 
followed  up  in  some  of  the  States,  as  in  New  York,  where  certain, 
medicines  have  been  officially  classed  as  "  liquors  "  by  the  Excise 
Commissioner.  The  author  quoted  above  notes,  in  closing,  that 
alcohol  is  not  the  only  injurious  substance  used  in  medicinal  prep- 
arations.    He  says: 

"  The  catarrh  snuffs  and  similar  preparations  which  contain  co- 
caine are  in  a  very  different  category.  That  these  articles  are- 
dangerous  admits  of  no  discussion  ;  and  as  we  see  it,  the  greatest 
and  perhaps  the  only  serious  evil  in  connection  with  the  patent- 
medicine  industry  is  to  be  found  at  this  point.  Such  actions  as. 
have  been  taken  regarding  cocaine-bearing  snuffs  by  the  New- 
York  Board  of  Health,  and  such  laws  as  many  people  would  like 
to  see  enacted  compelling  the  honest  labeling  of  these  products^ 
would  go  far  to  correct  this  evil.  .  .  .  Finally  ,  .  .  we  may  report 
that  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Health  has  decreed  that  all  cos- 
metics, because  of  their  alleged  content  of  mercuric  chloride  and. 
other  dangerous  substances,  must  hereafter  in  that  State  bear  a- 
poison  label,  with  skull  and  crossbones." 


Courli'sy  of*'  Popiilnr  Awtronomy." 

PHOTOGKAPHS    or    MARS. 

Hy  C.  O.  Lampland,  May  ii,  1005. 


PHOTOGRAPHING   THE   CANALS   OF   MARS. 
'  I  "HE  so-called  "  canals " of  Mars  have  been  successfully  photo- 
-*■       graphed  at  the  Lowell  Observatory,  Flagstaff,  Arizona — a. 
feat  never  before  accomplished.    Attempts  to  secure  negatives  that 
would  show  the  canals  have  been  made  since   1901,  but  without 
success,  as  we  are  told  by  Percival  Lowell  in  aa 
article  on  the  subject  in  Popular  Astronomy  (No- 
vember).    He  says : 

"  Two  difficulties  stood  in  the  way :  the  one,, 
the  varying  airwaves  which  now  favor,  now  pre- 
vent, the  definition  of  such  fine  detail  as  that  of 
the  canals;  the  other,  the  insufficient  speed  of 
photographic  plates.  In  the  registering  of  such 
detail  the  eye  has  a  great  advantage  over  the 
camera ;  for  it  can  perceive  much  more  sensitively 
than  the  plate,  and  furthermore  retains  an  image- 
only  for  the  twentieth  part  of  a  second.  It  caa 
thus  record  a  moment  of  apparition  ;  the  camera 
can  not,  but  must  take  the  good  with  the  bad  and 
yield  only  a  blurred  composite  picture  of  both. 

"  The  writer  therefore  determined  to  have  made 
a  camera  on  the  pattern  of  a  bioscopic  film  in 
which,  behind  a  Wallace  screen,  many  successive 
pictures  might  be  taken  in  the  hope  of  securing: 
among  them  some  showing  the  canals 

"  But  the  essential  factor  that  brought  success- 
was  the  one  which  has  been  found  here  so  vital  to 
visual  observation — the  diaphragming  down  of  the 
objective  to  suit  the  atmospheric  currents  at  the 
time  of  the  observation.  Not  only  did  a  diaphragm 
prove  better  than  the  full  objective,  but  the  in- 
creased gain  in  definition  was  so  great  as  to  mucb 
more  than  offset  all  the  bad  effects  of  prolonged 
exposure." 

Professor  Lowell  is  of  opinion  that  the  nega- 
tives "  thoroughly  confirm  the  eye  in  showing  not 
only  the  existence  of  the  canals  but  the  fact  that 
they  are  continuous  lines  and  not  a  synthesis  of 
other  markings."  He  furnishes  the  following  de- 
.scription  of  what  is  to  be  seen  in  them.  If  the- 
reader  is  not  able  to  find  as  much  in  the  half-tone 
reproductions  he  must  recollect  that  he  is  not  look- 
ing at  the  original  photographs  : 

"The     dark    triangle    with    its    apex    pointing 
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downward  is  the  Syrtis  Major:  the  dark  area  at  the  top,  that  is  to 
the  south  of  it,  is  the  Mare  Erythreum.  Leading  off  from  the 
Mare  Erythreum  to  the  right  shows  the  narrow  dark  stretch  of 
the  Mare  Icarium,  separating  Eria  on  the  north 
from  Deucalionis  regio  on  the  south.  The  bent 
line  from  the  bottom  of  the  Syrtis  turning  sharply 
to  the  right  as  it  goes  is  the  Nilosyrtis,  which 
continuing  westward  across  the  print  becomes  the 
Protonilus.  Making  the  rest  of  a  rhomboid  with 
the  Nilosyrtis  can  be  descried  two  short  lines, 
one  issuing  from  near  the  bottom  of  the  Syrtis 
on  the  right,  the  other  rising  from  the  Peboas 
Lucus  at  the  end  of  the  Nilosyrtis  to  join  it 
nearly.  These  are  the  Astaboras  and  the  Vex- 
illum,  respectively.  Parallel  with  the  second  link 
of  the  Nilosyrtis  and  below  it  shows  a  long  dark 
line.  This  is  the  Casius.  From  its  left  hand  extremity  can  just  be 
made  out  a  filament  which  curves  round  to  the  right  to  enter  the 
Syrtis  two-thirds  way  up  on  its  eastern  side.  This  is  the  Thoth. 
From  the  other  end  of  the  Casius  proceeds  the  Pierius." 


PHOTOGRAPH  OF 
DRAWING  OF 
MARS. 

By  Percival  Low- 
ell, May  II,  1905. 


IS    HEREDITY   A    DELUSION? 

'  1  ^HAT  every  peculiarity  of  a  living  organism  is  simply  its  re- 
*■  sponse  to  the  environment,  and  that  resemblances  between 
parent  and  child  are  due  merely  to  the  fact  that  like  conditions  are 
acting  upon  them,  is  the  interesting  and  somewhat  startling  theory 
put  forward  by  Major  Charles  E.  Woodruff  in  articles  published 
in  A merican  Afediciue  {Ph\la.de\ph\2.,  October  14-21).  According 
to  this  view,  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  explain  heredity, 
since  it  does  not  exist  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  has  com- 
monly been  used  by  biologists.  Dr.  Woodruff  believes  also  that 
his  way  of  looking  at  biological  facts  reconciles  the  two  great  hos- 
tile camps  of  evolutionary  theory — the  Darwinians  and  the  Lamarc- 
kians.  According  to  the  former,  acquired  characteristics  are  not 
hereditarily  transmissible ;  according  to  the  latter,  they  are  so 
transmissible.  Much  ink  has  been  split  over  this  question,  and 
especially  over  the  definition  of  "acquired  characteristics,"  on 
which  so  much  depends.  According  to  Dr.  Woodruff's  view, 
"  inherent "  variations  and  "  acquired  "  characteristics  are  identical, 
and  neither  is  hereditary  in  the  received  sense  of  the  word.  Dr. 
Woodruff  quotes  freely  from  modern  biological  authorities  to  show 
that  explanations  of  inheritance  are  tending  to  the  view  that  the 
environment  causes  all  the  differences  between  individuals.  He 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"  These  newer  ideas  are  also  breaking  down  the  old  distinction 
between  heredity  and  variation,  which  have  heretofore  always  been 
considered  to  be  very  strong  opposing  forces,  one  a  powerful  mo- 
mentum tending  to  keep  the  organism  in  the  ancestral  groove,  and 
the  other  a  side  force,  tending  to  push  it  out.  There  are  really  no 
such  forces  at  all.  Heredity  is  a  convenient  term,  like  'cold,' 
which  does  not  express  any  entity  at  all.  It  merely  means  that 
when  the  environment  acting  on  the  ovum  has  been  practically  the 
same  as  that  acting  upon  the  parent  in  its  development,  the  results 
are  identical.  Variation  is  a  convenient  expression  for  what  al- 
ways happens;  that  is,  the  environment,  which  is  composed  of  so 
many  thousands  of  factors,  each  changing  daily,  hourly,  or  from 
second  to  second,  never  can  be  exactly  like  the  ancestral  environ- 
ment  

"  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  difficult  to  disabuse  our  minds  of  the  idea 
that  heredity  is  a  force  in  itself,  and  different  from  the  chemic 
affinities  of  the  protoplasm,  but  if  it  is  distinctly  understood  that 
the  word  merely  stands  for  the  power  to  react,  as  the  parent  re- 
acted, to  identical  forces,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  use  of  the 
term.  Organisms,  then,  inherit  qualities  or  powers  of  reaction, 
just  as  a  piece  of  ice  inherits  the  chemic  qualities  of  the  block 
from  which  it  is  broken.  We  might  say  that  heredity  is  the  power 
to  do  as  the  parents  did,  and,  naturally,  the  results  attained  are 
not  necessarily  alike  in  each  generation. 

"  There  will  be  considerable  objection  to  this  view  of  heredity  as 
a  convenient  term,  but  it  will  disappear  if  we  will  recognize  that  it 
merely  means  that  the  new  ovum  is  a  piece  of  the  old  one,  and  has 


the  same  chemic  composition.     If  the  old  ovum  has  been  modified, 
then  the  new  one  receives  or  inherits  this  modification. 

"  It  was  once  thought  that  variations  occurred  in  an  infinite  num 
ber  of  directions,  and  that  there  was  a  wealth  of  choice  for  natural 
selection.  Eimer  and  others  show  that  this  is  not  true,  but  tliat 
variations  appear  in  only  a  few  definite  directions,  as  we  would 
presume  from  the  definite  character  of  the  chemic  composition  of 
the  protoplasm.  Quetelet  proved  that  they  occur,  in  degree  and 
number,  according  to  the  law  of  probability,  just  exactly  as  the 
probabilities  of  the  occurrence  of  the  forces  of  the  ever-changing 
environment." 

That  variations  and  modifications  are  really  identical  appears, 
Dr.  Woodruff  thinks,  from  the  fact  that  biologists  and  physiolo- 
gists cannot  agree  on  the  line  to  be  drawn  between  them,  and  have 
often  mistaken  one  for  the  other.     He  writes : 

"  It  should  be  noted,  first,  that  we  have  no  sure  means  of  distin- 
guishing a  modification  from  a  variation.  It  was  first  thought  that 
a  congenital  anomaly  was  surely  a  variation,  but  that  idea  had  to 
be  dropped,  as  in  the  above-mentioned  scars  of  smallpox  from  an 
intrauterine  infection;  likewise  an  anomaly  appearing  later  in  life 
might  be  a  variation  or  a  modification,  according  to  the  time  of  the 
action  of  the  cause.  Consequently,  we  find  that  it  is  apt  to  be  un- 
certain whether  a  given  anomaly  is  a  hereditary  variation  or  an 
acquired     modification. 


Many  anomalies  which 
have  been  considered 
variations  are  doubtless 
due  to  causes  acting 
long  after  birth,  and 
there  are  quite  as  apt 
to  be  variations  which 
are  now  considered  to 
be  acquired  modifica- 
tions due  to  late  acting 
unknown  causes. 

"It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  in  anthropo- 
logic literature  there  are 
many  instances  in  which 
degenerates  with  well- 
marked  stigmata  have 
been  photographed  and 
studied  as  normal  varia- 
tions, whereas  they  were 
modifications  due  to 
some  exceptional  cause 
in  the  environment. 
Degenerates  are  figured 
among  the  types  in  Rip- 
ley's '  Racial  Geography 
of  Europe,'  and  it  is 
astounding  that  an  an- 
tropologist  studying  our 

Filipinos  should  have  actually  pictured  the  degenerates  in  the 
prisons  as  normal  variations  of  the  Malay.  Quite  a  few  are  types 
modified  by  disease  or  other  adversities,  just  as  among  our  own 
degenerates." 

All  this  confusion  will  disappear,  Dr.  Woodruff  thinks,  if  we 
acknowledge  that  every  change  is  a  response  to  forces,  known  or 
unknown,  and  that  no  change  takes  place  without  the  action  of 
such  forces.  Gold  remains  gold  and  lead  remains  lead,  unless 
acted  upon  chemically  ;  and  the  same  action  will  always  produce 
the  same  compound.  Likewise  the  parent  cells,  after  their  union, 
remain  the  same  in  substance  as  before,  and  grow  up  into  an  adult 
that  resembles  the  parent.  There  is  no  necessity  of  explaining 
this  by  a  reference  to  "  heredity,"  the  writer  thinks,  any  more  than 
we  need  explain  why  a  bit  cut  from  a  mass  of  iron  remains  iron  ;  it 
is  only  the  deviations  that  need  explanation,  and  since  so  many  are 
evidently  due  to  the  action  of  modifying  conditions  or  forces,  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  explain  all  of  them  in  the  same 
way.     He  says: 

"  When  a  bacterium  divides  into  two,  it  is  practically  the  same 
organism  in  two  pieces  instead  of  one— bicellular.     Each  part  can 
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There  is  really  no  such  thing  as  heredity,  he 
declares.  The  resemblances  between  parent  and 
child  are  due  merely  to  the  fact  that  like  condi- 
tions are  acting  upon  them. 
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scarcely  be  said  to  inherit  from  the  mother  cell,  for  it  is  the  mother 
cell,  and  possesses  all  of  the  qualities  of  the  ancestors.  It  inherits 
in  the  same  way  that  a  piece  of  ice  inherits  the  qualities  of  the 
block  of  ice  from  which  it  is  broken.  Hence  variations  in  unicel- 
lular organisms  are  impossible — each  can  be  modified,  and  when  it 
divides  into  two,  its  modifications  persist,  of  course.  In  the  labor- 
atory, each  generation  is  modified,  and  in  the  course  of  some  scores 
or  hundreds  of  generations,  the  sum  total  of  all  the  tiny  modifica- 
tions of  each  generation  is  the  modified  or  attenuated  organism. 

**  It  is  proper  to  apply  the  same  reasoning  to  a  multicellular  or- 
ganism—man for  instance.  When  the  germ  cell  is  split  off,  it  is 
part  of  the  parent,  possessing  all  the  attributes  of  the  part  from 
which  it  has  split.  If  the  parent  has  been  so  modified  as  to  change 
this  part,  it  will  react  to  old  forces  in  a  new  way  or  be  further 
modified,  so  that  degeneration  or  any  other  change  is  a  modifica- 
tion. If  tuberculosis  has  poisoned  every  cell,  somatic  or  genera- 
tive, then  the  germ  cell  which  is  split  off  to  enter  the  uterus  carries 
with  it  this  modification.  In  this  sense,  inherent  variations  are 
impossible." 

Through  Dr.  Woodruff's  whole  article  there  runs  the  idea  that 
to  the  medical  profession,  with  its  life-long  acquaintance  with  all 
sorts  of  racial  and  individual  departures  from  type,  science  must 
look  to  solve  this  problem  of  variation,  modification,  and  heredity, 
real  or  apparent,  closely  bound  up  as  it  is  with  the  welfare  of  the 
human  race.     He  writes  in  conclusion  : 

"The  medical  profession,  being  daily  and  hourly  occupied  with 
the  study  of  modifications  of  this  one  species  of  animal,  is  in  a 
position  of  authority  with  power  to  stop  the  old  biologic  quarrel, 
and  must  do  it  in  the  interests  of  the  etiology  of  diseases  and  de- 
formities and  the  uplifting  of  the  race.  The  anomalies  are  neither 
due  to  inherent  wickedness  of  the  germ  plasm,  nor  are  they  in- 
scrutable acts  of  God,  but  they  are  due  to  definite  physical  causes. 
The  offspring  of  normal  people  are  not  foreordained  to  be  normal 
— nor  are  the  children  of  degenerates  necessarily  damned.  Pes- 
simism has  no  place  in  this  matter." 


THE   COLORS   OF   AUTUMN    LEAVES. 

/^^UR  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  colored  autumnal  foliage  is 
^-^  largely  due  to  the  investigations  of  Sorby,  which  were  pub- 
lished more  than  thirty  years  ago.  He  distinguished  twenty  differ- 
ent pigments  in  autumn  leaves,  and  divided  them  into  groups  in 

accordance  with  the  colors,  green,  yel- 
low, golden,  red',  or  brown,  which  they 
produced.  Says  a  writer  on  the  subject 
in   tlie  Borsen  Zeiiung: 

"  The  dark  -  brown  coloring  of  the 
heatli  is  due  to  the  same  pigment  which 
shows  its  effect  in  the  leaves  of  the  red 
beech,  and  in  both  cases  the  coloring 
presents  an  attempt  of  the  plant  to  pro- 
tect itself  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  In 
the  case  of  the  heath  the  observer  read- 
ily finds  that  that  side  of  the  leaf  that 
is  most  exposed  to  the  sun  is  the  mcrt 
strongly  colored.  The  bright  yellow 
or  orange  tints  of  autumn  leaves  have 
their  origin  in  another  pigment,  the  same 
that  colors  the  carrot  yellow.  The  red 
color  in  the  dappled  leaf  of  the  stork's 
l)iil  is  the  same  as  in  the  blossom  of  this 
plant,  and  the  ])urple  color  of  the  turnip 
leal  agrees  in  its  origin  with  the  color 
of  the  stock-gilliflower. 

"  Many  of  the  colors  that  appear  in 
autumn  are  not  really  the  product  of 
that  season.  Rather  they  are  visible 
then  because  the  green  pigment  in  the 
leaves,  which  has  marked  them  hitherto, 
has  disappeared  or  at  least  decreased.  In  autumn,  while  the  dimin- 
ution of  the  vitality  of  a  plant  progresses,  begins  the  descent,  from 
the  leaves  into  the  trunk,  of  all  substances  that  can  still  be  u.seful 
to  the  plant  for  the  future.  The  substances  which  remain  in  the 
leaves,  those  to  which  the  autumnal  colors  are  mainly  due,  have  no 


FIG.  1.— AUTOMATIC  DE- 
VICE FOR  WATERING 
PLANTS. 


further  value  for  the  plant,  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  finding  a 
great  advantage  in  their  absence.  For  this  reason  the  plant  finally 
discards  all  its  leaves.  If  the  trees  in  northern  countries  should 
retain  their  leaves  through  the  winter  a  long  fall  of  snow  would 
put  them  in  great  danger,  for  many  a  branch  and  bough  would 
break  under  the  weight.  Perhaps,  also,  for  this  reason  evergreen 
trees  have  quite  smooth,  hairless  leaves  to  prevent  as  much  as  pos- 
sible an  increase  of  weight  through  any  bodies  that  may  try  to 
cling  to  them. 

"Almost  a  hundred  years  ago  a  German  botanist,  von  Mohl, 
observed  that  the  falling  of  the  leaves  in  autumn  is  one  of  the 
wisest  provisions  of  nature.  In  stripping  off  the  leaves  cold  and 
wind  play  a  far  more  unimportant  role  than  is  generally  supposed. 
It  is  also  much  more  advantageous  for  the  tree  that  its  leaves  fall 
without  the  assistance  of  the  wind,  for  if  they  remain  where  they 
have  grouped  and  heaped  themselves  they  fertilize  the  ground 
around  the  tree.  When  autumn  approaches  there  is  formed  at  the 
base  of  the  leaf  and  near  its  junction  with  the  stem  a  transverse 
layer  of  cells  which  by  their  very  weight  so  weaken  the  whole  frame 
of  the  leaf  that  the  latter  hangs  to  the  branch  only  by  a  very  thin 
film.  This  film  can  often  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  The  final 
tear  may  happen  then  perhaps  with  the  aid  of  the  wind,  oftener, 
however,  through  the  weight  of  the  leaf  itself.  Finally,  the  leaves 
break  away  also  in  consequence  of  frost.  When  severe  cold  occurs 
the  liquid  in  the  film  freezes,  dimishes  its  hold  and  thereby  sepa- 
rates the  stem  of  the  leaf  from  the  branch,  but  they  still  remain 
connected  by  a  thin  layer  of  ice  until  it  melts,  when  the  leaf  falls 
to  the  earth. 

"  In  many  instances  the  peculiarities  of  autumnal  colors  do  not 
proceed  from  the  inner  nature  of  the  leaves,  but  can  be  traced  to 
exterior  causes.  The  spots  on  oak  leaves  are  caused,  it  is  known, 
by  flat,  reddish  gall-nuts  which  adhere  to  the  nether  side  of  the 
leaves.  A  similar  phenomenon  may  be  observed  in  the  leaves  of 
the  ash,  which  also  receive  other,  unmixed  colors  from  various 
fungi.  These,  moreover,  must  be  considered  as  a  factor  of  the 
first  importance  when  the  subject  of  the  destruction  and  coloring 
of  leaves  is  under  discussion.  Besides,  many  trees  begin  to  cast 
away  their  leaves  from  their  upper  branches  first,  others  from  their 
lower  branches.  The  ash  and  the  beech  begin  to  color  their  leaves 
at  the  point,  while  the  lower  part  is  still  quite  green;  the  linden, 
the  poplar,  and  other  trees,  on  the  contrary,  color  their  leaves  from 
the  base  toward  the  point."— Tra»s/af ion  made  /or  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


AUTOMATIC    IRRIGATORS. 

TWO  devices,  in  successful  use  in  Germany  for  watering  plants 
automatically,  are  described  in  The  Scientific  American, 
which  condenses  its  information  from  an  article  in  Umschan.  The 
first  device  has  for  its  essential  feature  an  untwisted  wick  about 
five  feet  long  such  as  is  used  by  lamplighters.  This  is  protected 
by  a  glass  tube  about 
three  feet  long  and  about 
one-quarter  inch  bore, 
bent  into  a  siphon  or 
U -shape  with  one  leg 
longer  than  the  other. 
The  wick,  which  fills  the 
tube  and  projects  at  both 
ends,  takes  up  water  slow- 
ly at  first,  and  the  whole 
is  prepared  for  use  by 
leaving  it  over  night  in  a 
vessel  of  water.  To  quote 
from  the  article  : 


FIG. 


2.  —  AUTOMATIC       APPARATUS 
WATI-:KING    PLANTS. 


FOR 


"  To  use  this  device  for 
watering  potted  plants, 
three    or  four    pots    are 

placed  near  together,  and  a  pail  of  water  is  pilt  near  and  above 
them,  on  a  bench.  The  short  leg  of  the  tube  is  immersed  in  the 
water  and  the  flow  is  started  by  sucking  at  the  other  end.  The 
strands  of  the  wick  are  distributed  among  the  pots,  being  placed 
in  contact  with  the  earth  but  not  with  the  stalks  of  the  plants. 
One  or  more  strands  are  assigned  to  each  plant,  according  to  its 
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need  of  water,  and,  of  course,  the  entire  flow  may  be  given  to  one 
pot,  in  which  case  the  end  of  the  tube  is  inserted  in  the  soil.  In 
very  hot  weather  it  is  advisable  to  cover  the  pail  and  wrap  the  tube 
with  wadding  to  prevent  the  wick  drying.  The  German  inventor 
of  this  device  says  that  he  has  always  found  it  to  work  perfectly. 
It  was  designed  for  watering  house  plants  during  the  absence  of 
their  usual  caretakers,  but  it  seems  adapted  to  garden  use  as  well. 
Furthermore,  it  is  not  apparent  why  a  tube  of  rubber,  tin,  iron, 
or  lead  should  not  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  the  fragile  glass 
tube. 

"The  second  device,  patented  in  Germany  a  few  years  ago,  is 
still  simpler.  It  consists  of  a  pear-shaped  glass  bulb  drawn  out  to 
a  point  at  one  end.  The  point  itself  is  closed,  but  near  it  is  a  lateral 
opening,  through  which  the  vessel  maybe  filled  with  water.  When 
filled  it  is  thrust  into  the  earth  near  the  plant,  to  which  it  supplies 
the  proper  quantity  of  water  for  several  days  or  weeks,  as  the 
water  flows  from  the  hole  with  greater  or  less  rapidity,  according 
to  the  dryness  of  the  soil.  The  apparatus  is  furnished  in  a  num- 
ber of  sizes,  holding  from  a  gill  to  a  gallon. 

"  Either  of  these  devices  offers  a  convenient  means  of  applying 
liquid  or  soluble  fertilizers,  which  may  be  added  to  the  water  in 
any  proportion  desired." 


DOUBLE   ANIMALS. 

INSTANCES  where  a  living  creature  appears  to  consist  of  two 
similar  parts  capable  of  a  certain  degree  of  separate  life  are 
noted  in  an  article  with  the  above  heading,  contributed  by  J.  Car- 
ter Beard  to  The  Scientific  American  (New  York,  November  ii). 
Mr.  Beard  notes  that  this  phenomenon  occurs  abnormally  and  oc- 
casionally even  among  human  beings.  Instances  are  Helena  and 
Judith,  the  Hungarian  sisters  (1701-23),  the  famous  Siamese  twins 
(1814-74),  the  South  Carolina  negresses,  Millie  and  Christina,  and 
the  Bohemian  sisters,  Rosalie  and  Josepha.  Often  the  union  is  so 
much  closer  that  the  consolidated  individuals  do  not  survive  long 
after  birth.  Among  the  lower  animals  the  phenomenon  is  far 
more  common  than  it  is  among  human  beings,  and  Mr.  Beard 
thinks  it  possible  that  by  persistent  selection  and  breeding 
a  race  of  double  monsters  might  be  established.  He  goes  on 
to  say : 

"  The  most  curious  phase  of  the  phenomenon  perhaps,  and  one 
that  seems  to  occur  occasionally  among  human  beings — tho  among 
mankind  it  is  alternate  and  not  simultaneous— is  rather  psychologi- 
cal than  physiological,  and  consists  in  a  double  personality  which 
to  all  appearances  occupies  the  same  physical  organism.  A  case 
in  point  among  the  lower  animals  is  the  chameleon,  long  famous 
for  its  power  of  changing  its  color  at  will,  a  power  which  popular 
accounts  have  often  greatly  exaggerated. 

"It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  animal  in  many  respects,  nearly 
allied  to  no  other,  and  forming  a  genus  entirely  by  itself. 

"To  all  appearances,  and  according  to  the  researches  of  those 
best  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  the  nervous 
centers  in  one  lateral  half  of  this  animal  go  on  independently  of 
those  in  the  other,  and  it  has  two  lateral  centers  of  perception, 
sensation  and  motion,  besides  the  common  one  in  which  must  re- 
side the  faculty  of  concentration.  Notwithstanding  the  stricdy 
symmetrical  structure  of  the  chameleon  as  to  its  two  halves,  the 
eyes  move  independently  of  one  another  and  convey  separate  im- 
pressions to  their  respective  centers  of  perception.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  when  the  animal  is  agitated  its  movements  resem- 
ble those  of  two  animals,  or  rather  perhaps  two  halves  of  animals 
glued  together.  Each  half  wishes  to  go  its  own  way  and  there  is 
no  concordance  of  action.  The  chameleon  therefore  is  the  only 
four-legged  vertebrate  that  is  unable  to  swim ;  it  becomes  so 
frightened  when  dropped  into  water  that  all  faculty  of  concentra- 
tion is  lost,  and  the  creature  tumbles  about  as  if  in  a  state  of  intox- 
ication. 

"  When  a  chameleon  is  undisturbed  every  impulse  to  motion 
is  referred  to  the  proper  tribunal  and  the  whole  organism  acts 
in  accordance  with  its  decrees.  The  eye,  for  example,  that  re- 
ceives the  strongest  impression  propagates  it  to  the  common  cen- 
ter, which  then  prevails  upon  the  other  eye  to  follow  that  impres- 
sion and  direct  its  gaze  toward  the  same  object. 

"  The  chameleon,  moreover,  may  be  fast  asleep  on  one  side  and 


wide  awake  on  the  other.  Cautiously  approached  at  night  with  a 
candle  so  as  not  to  awaken  the  whole  animal  at  once,  the  eye 
turned  toward  the  light  will  open,  begin  to  move,  and  the  corre- 
sponding side  to  change  color,  whereas  the  other  side  will  remain 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  in  a  torpid,  motionless,  and  unchanged 
state  with  its  eye  fast  shut." 

In  another  type  of  double  animal  two  individuals  are  born  sepa- 
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Courtesy  of  "  The  Scientific  American." 

THE  CURIOUS   DOUBLE  ANIMAL  DIPLOZOON   PARADOXUM. 

To  the  left  appears  the  young  animal  or  Diporpa- before  becoming  double;  to  the 
right,  the  egg  of  Diplozoon  from  which  the  single  animal  is  hatched. 

rately  and  afterward  become  one,  as  is  the  case  with  the  marine 
parasite  called  Diplozoon  paradoxum  [paradoxical  double  crea- 
ture]. It  begins  life  as  two  solitary  and  distinct  individuals  which 
naturalists  named  "diporpa"  before  their  life  history  was  known, 
and  they  were  supposed  to  be  adult  specimens.     To  quote  again : 

"  Their  appearance  at  this  stage  of  their  life  is  shown  on  the  left 
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Courtesy  of  "  The  Scientific  American." 

CHAMELEON,  SHOWING   THE  SIDE  THAT  IS  AWAKENED  AND   BEGINNING   TO 

CHANGE. 

Its  other  side  is  as  yet  fast  asleep  and  motionless. 

of  the  illustration,  a  little  while  after  they  have  left  their  strangely 
shaped  eggs,  each  of  which  parts  near  the  top  into  two  sections, 
to  the  upper  one  of  which  is  attached  a  long  tangle  of  thread. 
One  of  these  eggs  is  shown  on  the  right  of  the  accompanying 
drawing.  The  diporpa  is  ciliated  and  free  swimming,  and  exer- 
cises its  power  of  movement  in  roving  about  in  search  of  a  home, 
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which  it  finds,  if  at  all,  on  the  gills  of  some  fresh-water  fish— the 
bream,  the  gudgeon,  or  the  minnow— from  which  it  derives  its  nu- 
triment. Meeting  or  being  joined  by  others  like  itself,  it  selects  a 
companion  to  which  it  is  no  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  it  becomes 
greatly  attached. 

"  There  is  upon  the  back  of  each  of  the  animals  a  sort  of  a  knob, 
and  opposite  to  it  a  sucking  apparatus  by  means  of  which  it  is  able 
to  fasten  itself  securely  to  any  surface  to -which  it  wishes  to  adhere. 
When  two  of  the  animals  become  a  single  individual,  they  do  so 
by  twisting  over  so  that  each  seizes  the  knob  of  its  companion 
with  its  sucker,  and  thus  situated  they  actually  grow  together  as 
shown  in  the  center  figure  of  the  cut.  The  knobs  and  suckers  are 
completely  fused,  but  otherwise  the  twin  animals  remain  indepen- 
dent." 


SCIENCE   AND   THE   SOUL. 

THE  best  writers  use  the  word  "soul  "  as  distinct  from  "  spirit," 
altho  the  two  are  often  confounded.  More  exactly  the  for- 
mer word  means  only  the  "  vital  principle  " — the  thing  which  differ- 
entiates living  from  inanimate  matter.  As  such  it  is  sometimes 
distinguished  by  the  name  "  animal  soul."  The  question  of  its  ex- 
istence has  nothing  to  do  with  that  of  immortality.  The  problem 
is  simply  this— a  dead  dog  is  evidently  different  from  a  live  one  ; 
in  what  does  the  difference  consist?  Has  something  left  the  dog, 
or  are  the  elements  of  his  body  simply  arranged  in  a  different  way, 
as  are  those  of  a  salt  crystal  when  it  is  melted  or  dissolved  .<*  Sci- 
entific men  have  in  recent  years  adopted  the  latter  view  almost  ex- 
clusively, but  a  school  of  biologists  calling  themselves  "neo-vital- 
ists  "  has  now  arisen,  whose  views  on  the  subject  are  worthy  of 
note.  In  a  long  article  contributed  to  the  Revue  des  Questiojts  Sci- 
entijiqiies  Mr.  Victor  Gr^goire  explains  these  views  and  compares 
them  with  the  generally  received  scientific  ideas.     He  says: 

"We  call  'biologic  mechanism  '  the  system  of  scientific  philoso- 
phy according  to  which  there  is  manifested  in  human  beings  no 
kind  of  activity  essentially  different  from  those  that  belong  to  un- 
organized matter.  This  system  consequently  refuses  to  admit  the 
existence  in  organisms  of  any  '  vital  principle,'  that  is,  of  any  prin- 
ciple of  activity  essentially  different  from  those  that  we  see  at 
work  in  the  inorganic  world.  The  mechanists  say  that  altho  they 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  explain  more  than  a  small  part  of  vital 
phenomena  by  the  play  of  physico-chemical  forces  alone,  at  least 
such  an  interpretation  is  certainly  possible ;  the  slow  and  patient 
researches  of  the  future  will  bring  us,  they  hope,  nearer  and  nearer 
to  what  should  be  considered  as  the  final  end  of  all  biologic  science 
— the  physico-chemical  explanation  of  life." 

"  Mechanism,"  in  this  sense,  the  writer  tells  us,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  "materialism."  The  former  seeks  to  explain  only 
the  functions  common  to  all  living  beings — plants,  animals,  and 
man  ;  while  the  latter  seeks  to  account  also  for  those  of  sense  and 
intellect.  The  form  in  which  the  mechanical  philosophy  of  life 
appears  most  often  is  named  by  the  writer  "  organicism."  It  re- 
gards the  organism  as  a  machine  constructed  of  inorganic  mate- 
rials, or  represents  it  as  the  re.sult  of  the  special  and  complex  ac- 
tion of  molecules  within  the  cell,  of  cells  in  the  tissues,  of  tissues 
in  the  organs,  and  finally  of  organs  in  the  living  body.  In  its  more 
conservative  form  it  does  not  pretend  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
arrangement  of  this  organic  mechanism,  but  in  its  more  radical 
type  it  refers  this  also  to  the  laws  of  physics  and  chemistry.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  theories  of  the  mech- 
anist type  prevailed  almost  without  contest  among  biologists. 
Recently,  however,  they  have  been  questioned  by  a  considerable 
group  of  liiologists,  to  whom  the  name  of  neo-vitalists  has  been  " 
given,  altho  many  who  oppose  the  present  mechanist  view  would 
not  deny  the  possibility  of  a  consistent  mechanist  theory.  Among 
what  the  writer  calls  the  "antimechanist"  group  of  biologists  are 
such  men  as  Professors  Driesch  of  Heidelberg,  Wolff  of  Basle, 
Reinke  of  Kiel,  Neumeister  of  Jena,  and  Schneider  of  Vienna. 
These  men,  we  are  told,  hold  that  altho  we  have  .succeeded  in  de- 
termining the  physical  or  chemical  factors  that  enter  into  many  of 


the  phenomena  of  life,  and  in  analyzing  the  conditions  necessary 
or  useful  in  the  accomplishment  of  certain  functions,  we  have  not 
yet  accounted  for  a  single  vital  phenomenon  solely  by  the  combi- 
nation of  inorganic  activities,  considering  it  as  a  whole  and  taking 
into  account  the  characteristics  that  distinguish  the  organic  from 
the  mineral  kingdom.  Such  phenomena,  for  example,  are  the 
elaboration  of  chlorophyl  in  the  green  leaf  and  the  division  of  the 
nucleus  in  cell-growth.  These  authors  therefore  regard  the  whole 
mechanist  attitude  as  unauthorized,  and  assert  that  we  must  either 
admit  the  hypothesis  of  a  vital  principle  or  at  least  grant  that  the 
vitalist  interpretation  is  as  likely  to  be  true  as  the  other.  P'rom 
the  latter  clause  it  will  be  seen  that  some  of  the  "  antimechanists" 
do  not  assert  that  a  physico-chemical  theory  of  life  or  of  some  of 
its  elements  is  impossible;  they  merely  hold  that  this  remains  to 
be  proved.  In  this  regard,  Mr.  Gregoire  notes,  the  opponents  of 
mechanism  are  by  no  means  unanimous.  They  are  no  more  so, 
apparently,  when  it  comes  to  the  formulation  of  a  system  of  their 
own.     Says  the  writer  : 

"  If  inorganic  action  is  of  itself  powerless  to  produce  vegetative 
life,  there  must  exist  in  organisms  one  or  more  principles  of  activ- 
ity that  specially  belong  to  them  apart  from  inanimate  matter.  .  .  . 
But  it  is  easier  to  pull  down  than  to  build  up.  .  .  .  And  this  is 
particularly  true  when  we  have  to  do  with  a  question  so  complex 
as  that  of  life,  whose  study  touches  science  and  philosophy  at  so 
many  points.  We  should  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  at  not  meet- 
ing in  the  attempts  of  the  neo-vitalists  an  entirely  satisfactory  so- 
lution." 

Uriesch,  one  of  the  clearest  of  these  writers,  thinks  that  we  must 
go  back  to  Aristotle  and  the  Scholastics,  in  holding  that  there  are 
in  everybody  two  complementary  principles,  "  primary  matter  "and 
"  entelechy,"  or  "substantial  form,"  the  former  common  to  all  bod- 
ies and  the  latter  a  principle  that  determines  the  nature  of  each 
particular  body.  Applied  to  living  beings,  this  system  asserts 
that  the  "vital  principle"  is  of  the  nature  of  "entelechy."  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  discussion  carries  us  rather  far  afield  from  what 
we  moderns  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  science.  It  is  in- 
teresting, however,  as  showing  what  relationship,  according  to  this 
new  view,  subsists  between  the  vital  essence  and  the  material  body. 
Says  Mr.  Gregoire : 

"  In  living  beings  we  may  not  say  that  the  soul  or  entelechy  acts 
on  matter,  that  it  acts  with  the  aid  of  physico-chemical  forces, 
that  it  acts  on  these  forces,  or  that  it  directs  them.  We  must  say 
that  a  body  animated  by  the  vital  principle  possesses  the  same  ac- 
tive powers  as  inanimate  bodies,  which  we  call  physico-chemical 
forces,  but  that,  being  informed  by  the  soul,  it  manages  these  phys- 
ico-chemical activities  in  a  different  manner  from  that  which  we 
observe  in  inanimate  nature. 

"  You  see  that  in  the  Aristotelian  system  the  vital  principle,  the 
soul,  is  not  at  all  comparable  to  a  pilot  steering  a  ship.  Neither 
can  we  represent  it  as  a  monarch  enthroned  in  the  living  body  and 
directing,  by  nhagical  command,  all  the  movements  of  the  latter. 

"  The  soul  is  a  constituent  element  of  the  living  body  ;  it  makes 
the  body  *  alive.'  And,  in  truth,  we  can  not  distinguish,  in  the 
organism,  something  that  directs  and  something  that  is  directed. 
There  is  simply  a  being  acting  in  an  orderly  way  and  rendered  ca- 
pable of  so  doing  by  the  entelechy,  which  is  its  soul." 

What  has  been  quoted  necessarily  gives  but  a  small  idea  of  Mr. 
Gr^goire's  interesting  summary  of  the  views  of  the  antimechanists. 
That  they  are  a  minority  among  biologists  is  not  so  noteworthy 
as  the  fact  that  they  exist  at  all.  Their  existence  indicates  a  tend- 
ency in  modern  biological  science  that  is  worth  watching. — Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Therkis  an  unfortunate  tendency  says  The  Electrical  Review  {Hevi  York), 
to  hail  electrification  as  the  cure-all  for  railway  troubles.  "  The  electrical  sys- 
tem has  a  number  of  advantages  peculiarly  its  own,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it 
has  certain  disadvantages,  such,  for  example,  as  the  cost  of  installation  of  the 
system.  These  are,  of  course,  properly  recognized  by  engineers,  and  they  enter 
into  every  problem.  But  to  proclaim  loudly  that  electricity  should  have  the 
credit  for  everything  that  has  been  accomplished  is  apt  to  do  more  harm  than 
good.  The  electric  railway  system  has  no  need  of  such  praise.  It  stands  to-day 
upon  its  past  record,  and  it  asks  for  consideration  upon  its  merits;  it  needs  no 
shouting  to  help  along  its  cause." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


THE   FOUNDER   OF  THE  Y.   M.   C.    A. 

THE  death  of  Sir  George  Williams,  who  originated  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  is  widely  commented  on  by 
the  London  papers.  The  high  character  of  this  philanthropist  as 
-a.  merchant,  his  kindness  of  heart,  his  liberality,  his  consideration 
for  those  he  employed  are  dwelt  upon,  and  the  vastness  of  the 
work  which  he  started  in  London  is  noted.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has, 
indeed,  we  are  told,  spread  like  a  network  all  over  the  earth.  Tlu 
Westminster  Gazette  (London)  thus  describes  its  origin  : 

"  Young  Williams  was  one  day  walking  over  Blackfriars  Bridge, 
when  he  suggested  to  Edward  Beaumont,  another  clerk,  that  they 
should  call  their  fellow-clerks  together  and  form  a  society  to  help 
one  another  to  lead  better  lives.  A  circular  was  issued,  and  in  re- 
sponse twelve  clerks  met  in  young  Williams's  bedroom.  There 
was  considerable  discussion  as  to  what  name  should  be  given  to  the 
new  society,  and  finally  it  was  decided  to  call 
it  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
They  hired  a  room  in  a  coffee-shop  off  Lud- 
gate  Hill,  and  held  fortnightily  meetings  there. 
Every  important  business  house  in  London 
was  informed  of  the  aims  of  the  association, 
and  in  twelve  months  more  than  a  thousand 
members  had  joined,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
take  commodious  rooms  in  a  city  hotel. 
Branches  were  formed  in  London.  The 
movement  spread  to  the  provinces,  then  to 
the  Continent  and  America,  and,  in  course  of 
time,  India,  China,  Japan,  Australia,  indeed, 
every  country  in  th€  world  came  under  its 
influence." 

Of  .Sir  George's  personal  character  and 
bearing  The  Evening  Standard  and  St. 
J  aims'' s  Gazette  (London)  says  : 

"  Personally,  Sir  iGeorge  Williams  was  one 
of  the  most  modest  and  unassuming  of  men, 
and  was  regarded  with  a  very  real  affection 
and  respect  by  ali  who  knew  him.  He  .  .  . 
a!ways  retained  the  .gentle  and  modest  per- 
somality  of  the  learly  days  of  struggle  and 
hope.  Hisheartajad  imagination  were  benign 
and  unspoiled.  His  kindness  to  young  men 
was  a  charming  trait  .to  the  last.  Many  things 
might  be  told  to  illustrate  his  gentle  and  bene- 
ficent ways.  One  will  suffice.  When  many  persons  were  wait- 
ing to  see  him  on  pressing  and  important  matters  he  would  glance 
along  the  line  to  see  the  young  man  who  looked  most  discouraged 
and  disheartened,  and  to  him  he  would  give  the  preference." 

The  Dtaily  Neim  (London)  says  that  he  changed  the  life  of  the 
London  drygoods  clerk,  and  men  of  his  standing  in  the  metropolis, 
and  stirred  up  the  churches  to  do  likewise.     To  quote  : 

"  Like  all  great  efforts  of  a  former  generation,  the  'Y.  M.C.  A.' 
has  to  some  extent  suffered  from  the  fact  that  the  churches  them- 
selves are  learning  its  lesson.  No  longer  are  young  men  neglected 
as  they  used  to  be.  The  social  side  of  life  is  becoming  more  and 
more  prominent  in  the  plans  of  the  churches.  Sir  George  Will- 
iams well  deserved  the  title  which  was  bestowed  upon  him  amid 
universal  approval.  He  did  a  great  work  which  will  always  live, 
and  it  is  not  the  least  of  his  merits  that  he  allowed  his  mantle  to 
fall  on  others  who  are  well  able  to  maintain  his  ideals." 

His  work  was  always  th«  object  of  help  and  enthusiastic  approval 
on  the  part  of  the  most  eminent  and  prominent  personages  all  over 
the  civilized  world. 

The  papers  of  the  United  States  add  their  testimony  to  the 
worth  of  Sir  George's  labors  and  the  success  of  his  as.sociation. 
The  Outlook  (New  York),  speaking  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  work,  says : 

"Scarcely  anywJaere  can  be  found  a  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation whjch  ojjrwardly  resembles  the  society  established  in  that 


London  shop ;  but  everywhere  the  Association  has  preserved  the 
spirit,  the  earnest  religious  motive,  which  characterized  its  incep- 
tion. It  is  this  spirit,  rather  than  any  outward  form,  that  the  As- 
sociation owes  to  its  founder,  and  it  is  this  spirit  left  free  to  express; 
itself  in  various  forms  that  has  given  the  Association  its  vitality." 

The  particular  features  of  the  American  type  of  the  Association! 
are  dwelt  upon  by  Owen  Kildare  in  Pearson's  Magazine  (New- 
York).  While  speaking  of  Sir  George  Williams  as  "  inspired  to- 
give  the  first  impetus  to  what  is  now  the  Young  Men's  ChristiariJ 
Association,"  he  goes  on  : 

"That  the  Association  work  in  America  is  more  complex  than 
that  in  England  is  due  to  our  national  problems.  .  .  .  The  three 
special  lines  in  which  the  American  Y.  M.  C.  A.  excels  all  others, 
are  the  railroad,  Indian,  and  the  colored  departments.  Then  there 
are  the  student,  army,  navy,  and  colonial  departments,  not  forget- 
ting emergency  departments,  created  for  special  needs,  like  militia 
summer  camps  and  other  great  gatherings  of  men.  That  the  in- 
come from  the  membership  fees  could  never  defray  the  vast  ex- 
penses of  the  work  is  evident.  Fortunately  no  other  work  seems  to 
appeal  so  directly  to  all  classes  and,  therefore, 
no  other  work  receives  so  much  substantial 
helpas  the  Y.  M.  C.  A." 

The  Baltimore  American  declares  it  note- 
worthy that  the  founder  has  "  not  only  had 
the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  remarkable 
growth  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associ- 
ation movement,  but  he  was  actively  inter- 
ested in  and  identified  with  the  movement^ 
throughout  his  entire  life."  The  Baltimore 
Herald  thinks  that  "  he  must  be  ranked  as  one 
of  the  great  men  of  England,"  and  the  Chi- 
cago Inter  Ocean  adds  that  "  the  Association 
has  undoubtedly  brought  the  several  branches 
of  the  Christian  Church  closer  together." 


THE  LATE  SIR  GEXJR<:E  WILLIAM.S, 

Founder  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association.  The  Baltimore  Herald  thinks 
that  "  he  must  be  raxiked  as  one  of  the  great 
men  of  England." 


THE  CLERGY  AND  COMMERCIAL 
MORALITY. 

/^^UR  own  flurry  in  ecclesiastical  circles 
^-^  over  the  question  of  "  tainted  money  " 
has  had  a  partial  parallel  in  England,  where 
the  bishops  in  convocation  felt  called  upon  to 
discuss  the  question  of  "  commercial  morality." 
At  the  time,  critics  were  not  lacking  to  point 
out  that  since  the  clergy  "are  notoriously  bad 
men  of  business,  they  should  keep  to  their  own  trade  and  not  inter- 
fere." To  this  contention  the  Rev.  James  Adderley,  writing  in  The 
National  Review  (London),  replies:  "We  are  not  concerned  with 
the  details  of  business  from  a  business  point  of  view,  but  only  from 
a  moral  standpoint.  People  tell  us  that  falsehoods  are  told  in  busi- 
ness. Christians  must  not  tell  falsehoods.  It  is  surely  our  trade, 
our  'craft,'  to  find  out  for  Christian  men  what  truth  there  is  in  such 
allegations,  and  to  do  our  best  to  help  those  who  wish  to  lead  a 
Christian  life,  whether  in  business  or  any  other  occupation."  Mr. 
Adderley  looks  forward  to  a  time  when,  "  instead  of  preaching  a 
'salvation'  that  only  takes  effect  in  the  dim  future,  we  will  pro- 
claim a  present  liberty  to  the  captive  shop  assistant  and  tlie  en- 
slaved millionaire."  In  that  time,  he  asserts,  things  shall  be  called 
by  their  right  names.  For  example  :  "  Adulteration  shall  be  called 
murder;  and  short  weight  shall  be  called  theft;  and  customers 
shall  be  called  brethren  ;  and  bishops  who  interfere  in  business 
matters  shall  be  called  peacemakers,  the  children  of  God." 

That  the  modern  business  world  presents  a  disheartening  specta- 
cle of  commercial  immorality  Mr.  Adderley  finds  evidence  in  (i) 
"public  and  semiofficial  statements";  (2)  in  "general  statements 
made  by  men  who  can  not  be  accused  of  partiality  or  ignorance  " ; 
(3)  in  "  statements  made  in  newspaper  correspondence  by  those 
who  ought  to  know  ";  (4)  and  in  "information  given  to  me  person- 
ally by  those  whom  I  can  trust."     Among  many  quotations  given 
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in  support  of  his  contention,  and  in  justification  of  the  action  of 
the  bishops,  is  the  following  passage  from  Sir  Edward  Fry's  pam- 
phlet, "  The  Sin  that  Sticks  between  Buying  and  Selling  "  : 

"  We  see  the  spirit  of  gambling  promoted  by  the  transactions  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  and  the  consequent  ruin  of  many  a  happy 
home  ;  over-insurance  on  vessels,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  innocent 
lives;  the  sweating  which  is  so  largely  practised  in  many  trades  in 
our  great  cities  ;  a  perpetual  struggle  to  make  articles  which  are 
sold  look  better  than  they  really  are;  a  constant  effort,  by  many 
manufacturers  and  dealers,  to  use  the  trade-marks  of  the  better 
known  or  more  successful  competitors,  and  so  to  pass  off  the  goods 
of  one  man  as  if  they  were  the  goods  of  another  ;  and  lastly,  but 
not  least,  the  existence  in  almost  all  branches  of  commerce  of 
bribery  and  corruption." 

In  the  following  sentences  Mr.  Adderley  states  what  he  believes 
to  be  the  attitude  of  the  clergy  toward  commercial  immorality,  and 
advances  certain  suggestions : 

"  We  clergy  are  supposed  to  want  to  get  at  the  dishonest  trader 
in  order  to  brand  him.  This  is  not  the  case.  It  is  the  honest  ones 
we  desire  to  exhibit  in  our  crusade.  We  are  convinced  that  there 
are  enough  honest  traders  and  honest  customers  in  this  country  to 
make  falsehood  impossible  in  business. 

"If  the  whole  Christian  community,  Romans,  Anglicans,  Non- 
conformists, would  combine  !  No  doubt  the  agnostics  would  join 
us.  All  persons,  in  fact,  should  cooperate  who  have  any  high  ethi- 
cal ideal.     We  could  in  time  sweep  away  dishonesty. 

"  But  as  a  beginning  I  would  suggest : 

"  ( i)  Let  the  great  commercial  leaders  frankly  confess  that  there 
is  dishonesty  going  on.  Do  not  let  them  get  angry  with  the  clergy 
and  talk  platitudes  about  our  being  no  men  of  business. 

"  (2)  Let  the  business  men,  who,  to  their  honor,  are  scrupulously 
honest  and  have  their  'regulations  '  against  misrepresentation  and 
so  on,  come  out  boldly  and  set  the  standard  for  the  rest 

"(3)  Christian  employees  who  are  called  upon  to  act  against 
their  conscience  must  be  prepared  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  their 
places.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  modern  form  which  martyrdom  will 
take. 

"(4)  We  clergy,  on  our  part,  will  do  our  best  to  preach  about 
these  matters  to  the  customers.  We  will  not  denounce  the  'busi- 
ness man,'  but  we  will  plead  with  the  consumer  and  the  customer." 


IS  THE    MORAL  SUPREMACY   OF   CHRISTEN- 
DOM   IN    DANGER? 

'T~^HIS  question,  formulated  by  Mr.  L.  P.  Jacks,  editor  of  The 
*-  Hibbert  Journal(LondoTi)  is  one  of  the  many  manifestations 
of  a  certain  searching  of  heart  among  the  Western  civilizations 
since  Japan  has  so  marvelously  revealed  herself  to  the  world. 
That  such  a  question  will  seem  almost  impious  to  many  readers, 
and  altogether  beside  the  mark  to  most,  says  Mr.  Jacks,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  Christian  thinkers  habitually  exhibit  an  attitude  of 
security  which  is  almost  evasion  toward  "  the  stupendous  facts  of 
the  non-Christian  religions."  The  meaning  of  these  facts,  he 
maintains,  is  "so  subversive  of  prejudice,  and  so  opposed  to  the 
sense-perceptions  of  the  ordinary  man,  that  the  human  mind  is 
unable  to  grasp  their  significance  all  at  once;  and  thus  they  remain 
unnoticed,  because  the  sweep  of  contemporary  thought  is  not  wide 
enough  to  encompass  them."  In  its  earliest  stages,  he  a.sserts, 
Christianity  displayed  a  wonderful  power  of  assimilating  elements 
from  the  various  pagan  religions  with  which  it  came  in  contact, 
and  this  power  has  been  cited  as  one  of  the  surest  proofs  of  its  di- 
vine mission.  For  centuries  Christianity  has  been  impervious  to 
outside  influences,  but  now,  says  Mr.  Jacks,  "it  seems  likely  tliat 
she  is  about  to  experience  a  return  of  the  conditions  she  had  to 
face  at  the  beginning."  We  read  further  (in  T/ie  Hibbert  Jour- 
nal) : 

"Since  the  armed  aggressions  of  Islam  were  finally  checked, 
Christendom  has  lived  secure  within  her  own  borders;  there  has 
been  no  development  through  the  reaction  of  non-Christian  forces; 
there  has  been  no  assimilation  of  non-Christian  ideas  ;  there  has 
been  no  challenge  from  the  outside  world ;  there  has  been  no  ex- 


ternal standard  by  which .  the  Church  could  measure  either  her 
faith  or  her  works.  Herself  the  judge  of  others,  she  has  been 
judged  by  none.  We  may  survey  a  longer  period,  and  say  that  for 
more  than  eight  hundred  years  Christianity  has  been  unaffected 
by  any  event  in  the  world's  history  the  consequences  of  which  to 
herself  can  for  a  moment  be  compared  with  those  which  followed 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  invasion  of  the  Goths,  or  the  rediscov- 
ery of  the  teachings  of  Aristotle.  Her  evolution  during  this  time 
has  been  rapid,  but  it  has  been  self-contained.  Political  changes 
no  doubt  have  played  a  large  part  in  shaping  her  fortunes,  but 
these  changes  took  place  among  races  she  had  already  conquered 
and  in  territory  that  was  already  her  own.  Science,  classical 
learning,  and  Biblical  criticism  have  thrown  doubt  upon  many  of 
her  formulas,  but  it  was  science,  learning,  and  criticism  to  which 
her  own  deeper  spirit  had  given  birth  :  action  and  reaction  among 
her  own  component  elements  have  been  incessant,  and  productive 
of  extraordinary  results;  this  stream  of  Christian  thought  has  met 
and  mingled  with  that;  this  part  of  Christendom  has  won  suprem- 
acy over  others  ;  but  Christianity  as  a  whole  has  been  unvisited  by 
any  shock  from  without,  and  the  day  seemed  passed  forever  when, 
as  a  whole,  she  had  to  give  account  of  herself  before  the  world. 

"But  now,  in  spite  of  all  our  assumptions,  it  seems  likely  that 
Christianity  is  about  to  experience  a  return  of  the  conditions  she 
had  to  face  at  the  beginning.  For  the  first  time  in  the  course  of 
many  centuries  she  has  received  a  shock  from  without.  A  new 
development,  outside  her  own  borders,  has  taken  place  in  the 
world's  history,  the  peculiar  significance  of  which,  for  her,  lies  in 
this :  that  it  affects  not  this  or  that  element  of  her  teaching,  but 
her  claim  to  be  the  universal  teacher  of  mankind.  Christendom, 
as  a  whole,  long  accustomed  to  treat  all  pagan  races  as  morally 
inferior  to  herself,  now  stands  confronted  by  a  non-Christian  civil- 
ization of  vast  power  and  splendid  promise,  whose  claim  to  moral 
equality,  at  least,  can  not  be  disregarded  except  by  those  who  are 
morally  blind.  Through  the  rise  of  Japan  a  fresh  term  of  compar- 
ison has  come  into  existence  in  the  presence  of  which  the  self-esti- 
mates of  all  Christian  nations  and  of  Christianity  itself  will  have  to 
be  revised.  What  the  labor  of  scholars  could  not  effect  is  thus 
being  brought  to  accomplishment  by  the  march  of  events :  Bud- 
dhism has  ceased  to  be  a  curious  phenomenon  in  our  eyes,  and  ap- 
pears as  a  factor  of  immense  potency  in  the  moral  development  of 
the  race  ;  a  new  era  has  opened  in  the  comprehension  of  the  East 
by  the  West ;  a  new  environment  has  been  created  for  Christianity 
as  such  ;  and  it  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  in  this  world,  that 
the  evolution  of  the  Christian  religion  will  no  longer  be  self-con- 
tained, but  will  have  to  adjust  its  inner  relations  to  the  fresh  outer 
relations  created  by  these  surprising  events." 

The  hold  of  Christianity  upon  the  peoples  of  the  Western  world, 
he  continues,  is  rooted  in  the  conviction  that  "  this  is  the  religion 
that  produces  the  best  men."  What  would  be  the  effect,  he  asks, 
if  a  race  of  non-Christian  men  should  appear  who,  when  judged 
by  accepted  standards  of  character,  should  be  at  once  pronounced 
the  moral  superiors  of  the  Christian  races?     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Hard  as  the  effort  will  seem  to  many,  it  has  now  become  the 
plain  duty  of  Christendom  to  realize  that  her  hold  on  the  moral 
supremacy  of  the  world  is  not  so  secure  as  many  of  us  imagine. 
There  is  room,  nay,  opportunity,  for  a  rival  candidate.  That  the 
Christian  ideal  of  moral  excellence  is  splendid,  even  unsurpassed, 
no  one  doubts.  But  no  less  certain,  no  less  striking,  is  the  failure 
of  the  West  to  justify  that  ideal,  both  in  national  and  private  life. 
The  sense  of  dissatisfaction  which  this  failure  has  produced  has 
entered  deep  into  the  moral  consciousness  of  Christians  all  the 
world  over;  and  if  the  impression  has  been  deep  in  the  case  of 
those  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians,  it  has  been  yet 
deeper  with  the  multitudes  who  have  turned  their  backs  on  the 
Church.  I  rate  tliis  feeling  among  the  greatest  of  the  forces  now 
moving  the  minds  of  men.  Other  things  may  create  a  louder  noise, 
but  this  works  revolutions.  The  question  of  theological  standards 
is  being  merged  into  that  of  the  moral,  and  we  are  being  sum- 
moned, as  never  before,  to  find  the  correspondence  between  our 
professions  and  our  lives.  Such  a  state  of  things  exposes  Chris- 
tendom to  a  rival  challenge,  and  marks  the  fitting  moment  for  an- 
other claimant  to  appear  on  the  scene.  .  .  .  The  astounding 
divorce  between  the  ethical  ideals  of  Christendom  and  its  normal 
practise,  the  liberty  of  interpretation  with  which  the  first  principles 
of  Christian  morality  are  misapplied  to  our  social  life  ;  the  free- 
dom, amounting  to  effrontery,  with  which  one  thing  is  professed 
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and  the  opposite  practised  ;  the  disgraceful  sophisms  by  which  the 
Christian  conscience  is  taught  to  be  blind  to  its  own  faithlessness 
— these  and  many  other  truths  of  a  like  nature,  once  apprehended 
only  by  a  small  and  neglected  company,  have  during  the  last  three 
years  been  revealed  in  their  true  colors  to  tens  of  thousands  of 
persons  who  never  thougiit  of  them  before.  Who  can  doubt  that 
the  crisis  which  has  so  long  been  in  preparation  for  Christianity 
has  been  brought  appreciably  nearer  by  these  things — so  near, 
perhaps,  as  to  be  even  now  at  the  doors?" 


THE  GREAT   RELIGIOUS   CONFERENCE   IN 

NEW   YORK. 

"t  ^  THAT  is  widely  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  significant relig- 
*  •  ious  gatherings  ever  held  came  to  a  close  last  week  in  New 
York.  The  Interchurch  Conference  on  Federation,  of  which  the 
plans  and  aim  have  been  already  outlined  in  these  columns,  is  de- 
clared by  a  conservative  Philadelphia  clergyman  to  mark  "the 
greatest  epoch  in  the  life  of  Christianity  within  the  past  five  hun- 
dred years."  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  actual  results  of  this 
conference  can  not  be  immediately  estimated,  and  that  meanwhile 
its  chief  interest  is  as  a  sign  of  the  times.  The  most  impressive 
religious  tendency  of  the  past  two  decades,  we  are  told,  has  been 
that  marked  by  the  efforts  of  closely  allied  denominations  toward 
actual  organic  union.  The  Interchurch  Conference,  with  its  moi^ 
comprehensive  scheme  of  federation  without  union,  marks  a  later 
and  broader  development  of  the  tendency. 

More  than  five  hundred  delegates,  representing  thirty  Christian 
denominations  and  nearly  20,000,000  communicants,  attended  the 
conference.  The  Roman  Catholics,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
South,  the  Unitarians,  the  Universalists,  and  over  a  hundred  small 
denominations  were  not  represented.  The  Presbyterian  Church 
South  is  reported  as  in  sympathy  with  the  ideals  of  the  confer- 
ence, but  as  convinced  that  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  federation. 
Nearly  all  the  lesser  denominations,  says  Dr.  William  Hayes 
Ward,  editor  of  The  Independent,"  ^.'^x-i.^z  "P  ^  hundred  years 
ago,  or  in  sections  of  the  land  still  belated  and  medieval."  That, 
he  continues,  "  was  the  age  of  division,  but  we  have  now  come  into 
the  era  of  union,  tolerance,  and  liberty."  Writing  in  his  own  mag- 
azine, he  goes  on  to  say  ; 

"  It  is  a  fact,  not  sufficiently  considered,  that  the  spirit  of  unity 
has  grown  out  of  the  zeal  for  evangelism.  These  are  the  two  notes 
of  the  Church  of  the  present  day— evangelisin  and  union— which 
distinguish  it  from  the  Church  of  a  century  ago ;    the  sense  of  the 


duty  to  convert  the  world,  and  the  sense  of  the  duty  to  come  to- 
gether that  we  may  convert  the  world — 'that  they  may  be  one,  that 
the  world  may  know  that  Thou  hast  sent  me.'  " 

During  the  meetings  of  the  conference,  which  were  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  consideration  of  the  duties  of  a  united  Christendom 
toward  different  practical  social  problems,  protests  were  heard 
from  Protestant  Episcopal  and  Baptist  delegates  against  the  much- 
discussed  exclusion  of  the  Unitarians,  but  the  question  was  not 
formally  reconsidered. 

One  of  the  most  significant  resolutions  passed  at  the  conference 
reads  in  part  as  follows  : 

"That  we  see  in  the  numerous  revelations  of 'graft'  in  many 
high  places  of  business  and  politics  the  system  of  a  widespread 
commercialism  which  Jesus  called  'covetousness '  and  condemned 
more  severely  than  any  other  vice,  and  which  has  in  our  time  sanc- 
tioned many  customs  that  are  not  only  wicked  but  criminal. 

"And  we  urge  that,  while  public  indignation  is  aflame,  all  un- 
righteous political  and  commercial  customs  of  rich  and  poor  shall 
be  brought  to  the  bar  of  conscience  by  faithful  preachers,  teach- 
ers, and  publicists,  and  especially  that  the  pernicious  doctrine  that 
'corporations  have  no  souls  '  shall  be  set  aside  for  Milton's  great 
teaching  that  nations,  and  therefore  parties  and  associations,  are 
'moral  persons,'  to  the  end  that  the  highest  standards  of  honor  and 
honesty  that  men  set  for  themselves  in  individual  action  may  be 
maintained  also  when  they  act  together,  whether  in  rehgion  or 
business  or  politics." 

The  scheme  of  federation,  as  drafted  by  the  business  committee 
and  adopted  by  the  conference,  provides  for  the  following  points: 

"  A  federal  council  of  Protestant  churches  shall  meet  every  four 
years,  the  first  meeting  to  be  held  on  December  i,  1908. 

"  The  membership  is  to  be  on  the  basis  of  four  members  to  each 
denomination  in  the  council,  and  in  addition  one  member  for  each 
50,000  communicants. 

"  An  executive  committee,  to  deal  with  the  business  of  the  coun- 
cil in  the  intervals  between  meetings. 

"  The  council  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  an  advisory  board,  and  to 
interfere  in  noway  with  the  autonomy  of  individual  denominations. 

"  Thirty  denominations  are  to  be  in  the  federation  at  the  outset, 
and  provision  is  made  for  the  admission  of  others." 

The  conference  is  a  step,  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Donald  Sage 
Mackay,  toward  the  end  of  "  the  unholy  spectacle  of  a  competitive 
Christianity."  On  the  other  hand,  a  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Sun  expresses  fear  of  the  federation  of  churches  as  a 
"Church  Trust"  which  will  ultimately  tyrannize  over  the  religious 
conscience. 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT. 


WHY   ARE  THE   JEWS    MASSACRED? 

A  SHUDDER  of  horror  has  passed  through  the  European 
press,  and  bitter  indignation  is  felt  at  the  massacre  of  inno- 
cent thousands,  men,  women,  and  children,  by  the  contra-revolu- 
tionists,  who.  we  are  told,  are  stirred  up.  against  certain  classes, 
mostly  Socialists,  in  order  to  create  a  diversion, 
as  the  horse  is  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  bull 
to  save  the  matador  from  danger  in  a  Spanish 
arena.  One  of  the  instruments  of  revolution  in 
France  was  terror.  The  guillotine  intimidated 
men  into  flight  or  submission,  and  we  are  told 
by  English  and  German  papers  that  it  is  the 
aim  of  the  contra-revolutionists,  as  working  for 
the  reactionary  party,  to  cow  the  revolutionists 
by  making  examples  of  some  of  them.  The 
Jews,  we  read,  are  the  most  extreme,  the  most 
able,  and  the  best  organized  of  the  Socialists, 
and  constitute  the  most  numerous  single  na- 
tionality among  the  many  peoples  who  hoist 
the  flag  of  socialism  in  Russia.  We  are  re- 
minded by  one  paper  that  Marx  and  Lassalle, 
the  most  scientific  and  popular  Socialists  of 
their  time,  were  both  Jews. 

The  Paris  Temps  records  tliat  Maxim  Gorky,  by  an  article  in 
his  recently  founded  journal,  provoked  the  "Black  Gangs"  to 
enter  upon  their  work  of  pillage  and  decimation.  This  article  was 
intended  to  denounce  and  stigmatize  the  contra-revolutionists,  but 
by  its  somewhat  anti-Semitic  tone,  it  unfortunately  merely  incited 
them  to  further  atrocities. 

In  the  AVw^  .2"^// (Stuttgart)  the  Social-Democratic  weekly,  Mr. 
L.  Marloff  says  that  the  great  strikes  provoked  these  massacres. 
In  his  own  words  : 

"While  the  whole  of  Russia  was  trembling  under  the  stress  of 
the  great  strike  .  .  .  the  reactionary  party  organized  a  contra- 
revolutionary  government  and  collected  recruits  from  among  hooli- 
gans and   the  lower  population  of  provincial  towns.     Students, 


at  Odessa,  where  General  Kaulbars  had  a  garrison  of  6o,ooo  sol- 
diers yet  refused  to  interfere,  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  press. 
Says  The  Labor  Leader  (London) : 

"  No  shadow  of  doubt  exists  but  the  business  was  an  infamous 
plot  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  authorities.  We  know  from  the 
warnings  put  forth  months  ago  by  the  Jewish  'Bund  ' — the  Jewish 
Socialist  party— that  the  Government  has  been  organizing  the 
perpetration  of  these 'pogroms '  or  massacres  of  the  Jews.     The 


LIBERTY  OR  THE  LASH. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  Trepoff,  stand  back  witli  tliat  uliiji 


■Westminster  Gazette  (London). 


Jews,  and  social  democratic  workmen  were  hunted  down.  The  in- 
famous'Black  Gangs '  perpetrated  crimes  without  number,  from 
the  assassination  of  individuals  to  whole.sale  massacre." 

That  the  Russian  autlioritieswere  responsible  for  the  massacres 
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lowest  scum  of  the  cities  have  been  incited,  paid,  and  plied  with 
drink  for  the  purpose." 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  following  editorial  comment  of  the 
London  Times : 

"All  the  information  .  .  .  that  still  keeps  coming  in  about  the 
massacres  at  Odessa,  Kishineff,  and  elsewhere  in  Southern  Russia 
only  reveals  in  a  more  horrible  1'  !it  the  atrocities  committed  by  a 
fanatical  mob  at  the  instigation  of  a  desperate  officialdom." 

The  "  Black  Gangs,"  according  to  Lloycfs  Weekly  (London), 
were  hounded  on  by  the  soldiers  and  police,  who  cried  out :  "  The 
Jews  have  killed  our  Emperor  and  sacked  the  cathedral!  They've 
massacred  the  Christians  !  Cut  them  all  to  pieces  ! "  and  leading  the 
mob  to  the  houses  signaled  out  for  destruction  they  began  a  whole- 
sale butchery. 

The  Tribuna  (Rome)  involves  the  Russian  clergy  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Church  in  the  fault.  The  clergy,  it  says,  "full  of  those  preju- 
dices and  hatreds  which  have  become  traditional,  were  easily  in- 
duced to  join  in  letting  loose  the  storm  of  contra-revolutionary 
fury."  The  London  Titnes  also  fears  "  that  the  Russian  Orthodox 
clergy  have  done  little  or  nothing  to  check  the  massacres."  Karl 
Blind,  the  eminent  German  publicist,  in  a  letter  to  the  London 
Daily  News  lays  all  the  blame  upon  Nicholas  II.,  because  "dur- 
ing all  these  years,  when  similar  infamies  have  been  perpetrated 
against  the  Jewish  population,  he  (the  autocrat)  has  never  issued 
any  proclamation  stigmatizing  these  more  than  bestial  outrages." 

Many  German  newspapers  regard  the  treatment  of  the  Jews  as. 
resulting  from  their  political  attitude,  which  causes  them  to  be  con- 
sidered desperate  revolutionists,  and  "  a  peril "  to  the  country. 
Their  high  qualities,  energy  and  versatility  make  them  superior  to 
the  indolent  Russians.  The  Zionism  of  Russian  Jews  threatens 
the  integrity  of  the  empire.  Among  revolutionary  associations  the 
Jewish  Bund,  according  to  George  Cleiner  in  the  Grensbotcn 
(Leipsic),  is  by  far  the  most  active  association  of  the  Russian  Social 
Democracy.     This  writer  says  : 

"  Tlic  Bund  is  the  most  aggressive  society  among  the  Radicals. 
This  springs  from  the  fact  that  the  Jews  are  fighting  not  only  for 
material  advantages  but  for  the  rights  of  man.  Its  strength  is 
ba.sed  upon  the  racial  ideal  of  tiie  Hebrews,  and  is  inspired  by 
Zionism.  Zionism  divests  socialistic  activity  of  its  unpractical 
Utopianism,  for  modern  Zionism  does  not  look  for  its  fulfilment  in 
the  Zion  of  sterile  Palestine,  but  in  tiie  teeming  plains  of  Western 
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Russia,  in  which   the  Jews  have  found  a  liome  for  nine  hundred 
years." 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  out  of  the  300,000  organized  Social- 
Democrats  in  Russia  205,000  are  Jews.  The  massacre  of  the  Jews 
is  traced  by  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  (Vienna) 
to  a  deeper  source.  These  atrocious  murders 
are  manifestations  of  the  fundamental  and 
traditionary  policy  of  Czarism  from  the  time 
of  Alexander  III,,  and  are  intended  to  strike 
dismay  and  bewilderment  into  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  trying  to  bring  about  a  change. 
To  quote  : 

"These  massacres  of  the  Jews  are  an  ele- 
ment of  the  contra-revolution,  whose  aim  is 
to  excite  popular  passion,  to  bewilder  the 
minds  of  the  Liberals,  to  destroy  and  discredit 
the  work  of  reform  which  has  scarcely  yet  be- 
gun. The  tradition  of  reactionary  activity 
under  Alexander  III.  is  not  yet  extinct;  the 
spirit  of  Plehve  still  lives  in  his  followers  and 
disciples,  and  its  influence  penetrates  even  to 
the  palace  of  the  Czar,  and  the  feeble,  vacillat- 
ing Nicholas  II.  can  not  free  himself  of  it. 
....  This  spirit  causes  a  gaping  fissure  of 
fatal  weakness  in  the  new  political  structure 
on  which  Count  Witte  is  toiling ;  and  the 
helplessness  of  this  reactionary  spirit  is 
especially  manifested  in  the  design  and  pros- 
ecution of  infamous  massacres  among  the 
Jews,  which  constitute  nothing  more  than  a 
palpable  symptom  of  the  accumulated  mis- 
eries under  which  Russia  is  laboring." 

The  St.  Petersburger  Zeitung  makes  a  fair  attempt  to  hold  the 
scales  with  steady  hand.  It  impartially  blames  the  Russian  au- 
thorities, but  it  blames  and  warns  the  Jews  also.  The  writer  looks 
upon  Plehve  and  Pobiedonostseff  as  "  extraordinarily  perspicacious, 
altho  onesided  and  prejudiced  statesmen."  The  latter  "  had  no 
personal  dislike  for  the  Jews;  on  the  contrary,  he  regarded  them 
as  an  energetic  and  gifted  people.  But  that  made  them  dangerous 
in  Russia,  and  the  Jews  accordingly  must  be  wiped  out."  "There 
was  no  revolution  in  Russia  before  the  time  of  Plehve,  and  when 
the  revolution  came  he  decided  to  drown  it  in  a  torrent  of  Jewish 
blood."  According  to  this  writer,  "Plehve  was  right  in  his  con- 
clusions," and  he  gives  his  reasons  for  this  as  follows : 

"The  presence  of  the  Jews  always  threatened  a  revolution,  not, 


lutionist,  but  because  the  Jew  knew,  as  the  Government  did  not 
know,  that  events  had  taken  a  turn  which  gave  him  ground  for 
hope  that  his  aspirations  were  to  be  realized." 

The  writer  proceeds  to  remark  that  "without  doubt  the  Jews, 
to  use  the  cant  term  of  politicians,  are  'a  dis- 
quieting element  in  the  State,'  "  and  after  giv- 
ing the  grounds  and  causes  of  the  massacres, 
he  concludes  as  follows  : 

"  All  said  and  done,  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews  is  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  State.  The 
causes  to  which  such  persecution  may  be 
traced  must  be  abolished  root  and  branch. 
But  the  Jews  themselves  must  come  to  a  de- 
termination that  they  will  in  future  give  no 
occasion  for  just  resentment,  and  must  espec- 
ially take  to  heart  the  fact  that  the  role  of  po- 
litical activity  which  they  have  undertaken  is 
now  at  an  end.  The  outcome  of  any  extreme 
measure  taken  by  the  Jews  can  eventually  have 
but  one  result,  that  of  forging  weapons  against 
their  own  existence." — Translations  made  Jor 
The  Literary  Digest. 


GENERAL   KAULBARS 


Commanding  60.000  troops  in  Odessa,  who 
refused  to  interfere  to  prevent  the  massacres 
of  the  Jews. 


LEOPOLD'S   COMMISSION   ON 
THE    KONGO   ATROCITIES. 

HP* HE  accounts  of  atrocities  committed  in 
■'■  King  Leopold's  Free  State  of  Kongo 
have  been  repeated  by  men  of  unimpeachable 
honor,  missionaries,  and  statesmen.  A  West- 
ern reader  of  The  Literary  Digest,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Andrew  Maguire,  of  Chicago,  sends 
us  a  letter  recently  received  from  his  brother,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic missionary  in  the  Kongo,  which  depicts  the  administration 
there  in  the  most  rosy  hues.  The  reverend  missionary  declares 
that  in  the  whole  course  of  his  missionary  travels,  in  which  he  has 
traversed  the  main  routes  of  the  Kongo  and  conversed  with  all 
classes  of  the  population,  he  has  not  heard  of  a  single  outrage  such 
as  Morel  relates,  even  from  the  many  Protestant  missionaries 
whom  he  met.  Now  that  King  Leopold's  Commission  have  re- 
turned from  the  Kongo  State,  after  investigating  the  condition  of 
the  colony  and  the  charges  made  about  ill-treatment  of  the  natives, 
the  subject  has  come  up  once  more.  In  its  report  the  Commis- 
sion state  that  the  whites  have  not  been  guilty  of  mutilation,  but 
they  condemn  the  harsh  methods  of  enforcing  taxes,  the  imprison- 


as  Plehve  falsely  considered,  because  the  Jew  was  a  natural  revo-       ment  of  women  as  hostages  for  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  similar 
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Carrying  national  flags  of  Russia  and  bearing  the  portrait  of  the  Czar.    The  despatches  tell  us  that  the  Jewish  quarter  in  Odessa  was  practically  wiped  out  by  the 

mob,  and  thousands  were  killed  or  wounded. 
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abuses.     On  the  whole,  they  give  a  glowing  account  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Kongo  free  State  and  say : 

"Our  voyage  to  the  Kongo  produced  an  impression  of  admira- 
tion and  wonder.  Security  reigns  to-day  in  a  country  which 
twenty-five  years  ago  was  plunged  in  barbarity,  plundered  by  Arab 
tribes  and  strewn  with  markets  for  human  Hesh.  The  slave  trade 
has  now  disappeared,  cannibalism  seeks  hiding,  and  human  sacri- 
fices have. become  rare.     \'illages  have  sprung  up,  railroads  have 


TWO   ROYAI.   HUNTERS. 

King  Edward  (to  King  Leopold  of  Belgium)—"  Look  here,  Leopold,  if  you 
will  give  me  a  leg  of  the  bird,  I'll  let  you  bring  it  down." 

—Fischietto  (Turin). 

been  constructed  to  the  head  of  the  equatorial  forests,  steamers 
navigate  the  rivers,  the  post  and  telegraph  operate,  hospitals  have 
been  established,  and  governmental  administration  proceeds  effec- 
tively in  that  vast  territory." 

The  report  has  met  with  a  varied  reception  from  the  press. 
The  German  papers,  to  whom  the  difficulties  of  African  road- 
making  are  well  known,  while  they  are  too  wi.se,  perhaps,  to 
throw  stones  when  glass  is  so  near,  summarize  without  criticism 
the  report.  TX^^  Frankfurter  Zeitimg^z.^?,  in  a  very  characteris- 
tic tone  : 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  report  i.s.sued  by  the  Kongo  commis- 
sioners, appointed  under  pressure  from  England,  is  of  extraordi- 
nary and  far-reaching  interest.  The  members  of  the  Commission 
have  done  full  justice  to  the  young  African  State  ;  they  praise  and 
admire  the  development  of  the  country,  the  fairness  with  which 
the  Government  is  carried  on,  and  the  revenue  collected.  The 
administration  of  justice  is  honorable  and  equitable.  With  regard 
to  the  mutilation  of  natives  by  cutting  off  hands,  etc.,  such  as  the 
English  missionaries  have  seen,  no  testimony,  director  indirect, 
points,  they  say,  to  the  guilt  of  any  white  man  in  tlie  matter.  .  .  . 
Do  not  France,  England,  (Germany  know  of  similar  incidents  and 
similar  charges  arising  in  their  own  colonies?" 

The  Indepenciance  Beige  (Brussels)  naturally  claims  complete 
impartiality  for  the  Commission,  and  accepts  its  word  for  every 
detail,  particularly  dwelling  on  the  praise  it  gives  to  the  work  of 
Leopold  ;  but  admits  that  there  have  been  some  failures  and  weak- 
nesses ill  the  administration  of  the  colony.  The  Etoile  Beige 
(Brussels)  ojjserves: 

"The  report  of  the  Commission,  while  recognizing  the  striking 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  all  departments  of  African  activ- 
ity, condemns  certain  abuses  and  exces.ses.  It  suggests,  however, 
methods  by  which  they  can  be  rendered  rarer  and  more  excep- 
tional." 

The  English  newspapers  condemn  the  report  as  partial  and  con- 
stituting a  mere  "whitewash."     In  temperate  and  guarded  lan- 


guage the  London  Times,  after  mentioning  the  suggestions  of  the 
Commission  and  the  fact  that  the  King  of  the  Belgians  has  ap- 
pointed a  board  to  carry  them  out,  adds: 

"  We  shall  look  forward  hopefully  to  the  reforms  which  it  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  new  Commission  to  recommend  and  of  the  Admin- 
istration to  enforce.  But  the  responsible  authorities,  whether  in 
Belgium  or  in  Africa,  must  be  warned  that  any  partial  excuses 
which  may  be  found  for  them  in  the  past  must  mainly  rest  upon 
the  difficulties  inseparable  from  the  task  which  was  set  before 
them,  and  that  any  attempt  either  to  slielve  the  report  or  to  shrink 
from  giving  full  effect  to  its  recommendations  would  call  down 
upon  them  the  unanimous  condemnation,  not  of  this  country  alone, 
but  of  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world." 

According  to  1  he  E7>ening  Standard  and  St.  James's  Gazette 
(London)  Leopold  is  being  imposed  upon  by  his  Commission. 
This  journal  declares : 

"  King  Leopold  has  been  '  sold  '  by  his  workmen.  After  the  re- 
port of  the  Commission,  he  can  hardly  wriggle  out  of  the  shame- 
ful truth,  or  avoid  his  manifest  duty.  Perhaps  rumor  has  from 
time  to  time  exaggerated  the  horrors  ;  but  we  now  know  plainly 
that  when  we  heard  what  seemed  fantastic  tales  of  wanton  and  un- 
civilized savagery  we  were  listening  to  the  truth.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  Kongo  Free  State  has  obviously  been  a  medieval  blot 
on  the  page  of  modern  history.  It  must  be  erased,  and  fair  wri- 
ting must  take  its  place.  This  Kongo  business  has  been  as  slip- 
pery as  an  eel,  as  venomous  as  a  snake.  Now  that  the  eel  has 
been  secured  the  snake  must  be  killed.  In  no  spirit  of  complacent 
superiority  we  are  entitled  to  warn  King  Leopold  that  the  twen- 
tieth century  can  not  tolerate  such  abuses.  It  is  for  him  to  avenge 
the  past  in  reorganizing  the  future.  But  it  is  for  the  civilized  world 
(and  especially  for  us  as  pioneers  in  colonial  government  and 
champions  of  justice  and  humanity)  to  support  very  strenuously 
the  immediate  steps  which  King  Leopold  can  not  hesitate  to  take 
to  put  an  end  to  scandals  and  horrors  that  are  now  beyond  the  pale 
of  doubt." 

The  London  Mornitig  Standard^  however,  sums  up  in  the  clear- 
est way  the  general  verdict  of  English-speaking  people  who  pro- 
fess to  have  had  some  of  the  best  opportunities  of  learning  the 
truth.  Leopold,  King  of  the  Belgians,  is  to  be  held  responsible, 
according  to  this  influential  organ,  for  all  the  atrocious  injustices 
and  bloody  mutilations  perpetrated,  as  Mr.  Morel  has  over  and 
over  again  shown,  by  the  Belgians  of  the  Kongo  Free  State. 
Magistrates,  soldiers,  tax-collectors,  and  rubber  manufacturers 
have  persistently  treated  the  Kongo  blacks  with  diabolical  cruelty. 
Compulsion,  we  are  informed,  is  to  be  applied  to  Leopold  by  the 
united  Powers  of  Europe  if  he  delays,  on  any  pretext,  to  carry 
out  the  obvious  reforms  suggested  by  his  Commission  and  inaug- 
urate a  reign  of  justice  and  humanity  in  the  Kongo.  England  is 
ready  to  lead  in  compelling  the  King  of  Belgium  to  take  the  right 
course,  says  this  paper.     Its  words  are  as  follows  : 

"The  Kongo  is,  indeed,  full  of  'cruel  habitations,'  and  the 
warmest  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  E.  D.  Morel,  the  honorary  secretary 
of  the  Kongo  Reform  Association,  through  who.se  unremitting 
exertions  and  self-sacrifice  this  welter  of  abomination  has  been 
brought  to  light.  The  blame  must  lie  at  the  door  of  Leopold.  King 
of  the  Belgians,  and,  by  guarantee  of  Europe,  sovereign  of  the 
Kongo  Free  State.  Europe  placed  in  the  hands  of  that  monarch, 
in  return  for  the  right  of  amassing  great  profits,  the  duty  of  secur- 
ing to  his  native  subjects  the  privileges  of  civilized  government. 
He  has  availed  himself  to  the  full  of  the  right,  while  utterly  neg- 
lecting the  duty.  Europe  must  now  step  in  to  compel  its  fulfil- 
ment, and  we  trust  that  Great  Britain  will  lead  the  way.  Else 
Europe  will  become  partaker  in  the  misdeeds  of  the  Kongo  Gov- 
ernment. The  iniquities  of  the  local  administration  are  proved  up 
to  the  hilt.  Either  the  head  Government  under  King  Leopold  can 
not  compel  decent  behavior  on  the  part  of  its  emissaries,  or,  thanks 
to  greed  of  gain,  it  will  not.  In  either  case,  the  guarantors  of  the 
State  have  the  last  word,  and  it  is  imperative  that  it  should  speed- 
ily be  spoken.  Otherwise  the  mission  of  Europe,  to  give  freedom 
and  justice  to  the  barbarous  tribes  of  the  world,  becomes  a  mock- 
ery and  a  sarcasm." — Translations  made  for  TwY.  Literary 
Digest. 
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MR.    BALFOUR'S   SPEECH    OF    DESPAIR   TO 
THE    UNEMPLOYED. 

'  I  ^HE  English  press  in  general  speak  with  bitterness  of  the 
-*-  helplessness  of  the  "one  man  who  under  the  British  Consti- 
tution is  responsible  for  the  situation  "  when  to  th''  unemployed 
thousands  he  announced  his  inability  to  help  them.  Mr.  Balfour's 
resignation  is  hourly  expected,  but  we  are  told  that  his  words  of 
despair  were  heard  with  indignation,  and  many  say  that  free  trade, 
which  hands  over  the  work  of  the  English  unemployed  to  foreign- 
ers, is  the  secret  of  the  disastrous  state  of  the  London  labor 
market,  and  that  it  is  "up  to  the  Prime  Minister  "  to  find  ways  to 
remedy  the  condition  of  things  which  forces  men,  women,  and 
children  to  come  clamoring  for  work  and  bread  at  the  door  of  the 
Government  offices. 

The  London  Times  thus  describes  the  gathering  : 

"The  demonstration  was.  perhaps,  the  most  striking  and  signifi- 
cant of  the  kind  that  has  been  held  in  London  for  several  genera- 
tions. The  women  who  composed  the  greater  part  of  it  belonged, 
obviously,  to  the  poorer  classes.  The  bulk  of  them  were  the  wives 
of  navvies,  dockers,  and  casual  laborers  generally,  and  the  pinch  of 
poverty  and  hunger,  brought  about  by  the  unemployment  of  their 
husbands,  could  easily  be  traced  in  their  dress  and  in  their  white 
and  drawn  faces.  A  large  number  of  the  women  carried  babies  in 
their  arms.  The  alternative  was  to  stay  at  home  and  lose  their 
share,  for  whatever  it  was  worth,  in  what  they  understood  was  to 
be  a  great  occasion.  The  absence  of  several  hundreds  of  women 
who  had  been  expected  to  take  their  place  in  the  ranks  was  ac- 
counted for  by  their  acceptance  of  this  alternative.  Many  of  the 
mothers  led  children  of  very  tender  years  by  the  hand,  while  others 
were  fortunate  enough  to  get  their  young  ones  accommodated  in 
one  of  the  three  carts  which  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  procession." 

Mr.  Balfour  met  this  delegation  at  the  express  command  of  King 
Edward  and  addressed  them  in  a  speech,  in  which  he  gave  them 


the  alleviation  of  their  sufferings  to  some  degree.     He  concluded 
as  follows : 

"  I  should  hope  that  under  the  Act  which  the  Government  passed 
last  session,  imperfect  tho  it  may  be— imperfect,  indeed,  as  I  think 
it  is,  for  I  personally  preterred  the  measure  in  its  old  shape — but 
under  that  Act,  with  the  aid  of  the  public  spirit  and  the  generosity 
of  those  who  tliemselves 
belong  to  the  metrop- 
olis, although  they  do 
not  live  in  the  East  End 
among  the  sufferers 
whose  cause  you  have 
come  here  to  plead  to- 
day— I  do  not  believe 
that  the  bill,  so  aided, 
will  not  do  something 
materially,  sometliing 
lasting,  if  not  to  put  an 
end  to,  at  least  to  miti- 
gate, a  state  of  distress 
which  I  can  most  truly 
assure  those  whom  I 
am  addressing  the  Gov- 
ernment recognize,  ac- 
knowledge, and  deplore, 
and  which,  as  far  as 
they  are  severally  and 
collectively  concerned, 
they  will  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  miti- 
gate." 


WILL  CROOKS,  M.P. 

Who,  after  Balfour's  speech  to  the  working- 
men's  delegates,  expressed  his  disgust  and  indig- 
nation at  the  helplessness  of  the  ministry. 


PARADE  OF  THE  WIVES  OF  LONDON'S  UNE.MPLOVED   ON   NOVEMBER  6. 

plainly  to  understand  that  the  Government  could  do  nothing  for 
them  by  opening  Government  workshops  for  the  unemployed. 
He  hoped  the  Unemployed  Act  passed  last  session  would  tend  to 


Mr.  W.  N.  Crooks, 
M.P.,  who,  with  his 
wife,  headed  the  pro- 
cession, in  expressing  his  disappointment  at  the  Prime  Minister's 
non  possumus,  moved  a  resolution  which  was  enthusiastically  car- 
ried. As  reported  in  The  Times  he  proposed  this  resolution  in  a 
speech  in  which  he  said  that  no  one  was  more  full  of  hope  than  he 
was  when  he  went  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  He  could  not 
realize  that  a  man  like  the  Prime  Minister  would  have  been  guilty 
of  delivering  a  speech  of  despair  such  as  he  had  delivered  to  the 
deputation.  Practically  he  had  said,  "What  can  I  do?"  The 
whole  speech  was  unworthy  of  even  a  two-penny-halfpenny  states- 
man. The  resolution  was  as  follows:  "This  mass-meeting  of 
women,  having  heard  the  result  of  the  deputation  to  Mr.  Balfour, 
expresses  its  profound  indignation  at  the  hopeless  and  ineffectual 
reply  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  pledges  itself  to  continue  to  or- 
ganize and  work  until  the  Government  does  provide  men  who  are 
workless  and  are  ready  to  work  with  employment." 

The  London  Daily  iVeius  makes  a  rather  scathing  comment  on 
this  incident  and  speaks  as  follows: 

"After  his  reply,  Mr.  Balfour  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Crooks  in 
terms  which  no  deputation  has  dared  to  use  in  the  past  toward  the 
first  Minister  of  the  Crown.  Here  at  last  was  an  occasion  where 
the  truth  went  home  to  both  sides.  On  the  one  side  of  the  table 
stood  a  company  of  desperate  and  miserable  poor.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  table  stood  the  one  man  who,  under  the  British  Consti- 
tution, is  responsible  for  dealing  with  such  a  situation.  The  cry  of 
the  unhappy  deputation  was  met  by  a  simple,  cruel,  unmistakable 
non  possumus.  For  once,  Mr.  Balfour  was  lucidity  itself.  He 
could  do  nothing  for  the  unemployed,  and  he  said  so.  He  sent 
away  these  thousands  of  victims  of  social  injustice  without  one  ray 
of  hope  or  of  comfort.  They  are,  in  fact,  to  be  left  to  waste  away 
by  hunger— they,  their  wives,  and  their  children— such  is  Mr.  Bal- 
four's definite  and  inexorable  conclusion." 

Mrs.  Crooks  in  an  interview  with  a  representative  of  the  London 
Standard \?,  reported  to  have  said: 

"We  are  bitterly  disappointed.  Mr.  Balfour  has  promised  us 
practically  nothing.  If  the  Government  only  knew  of  the  hunger, 
poverty,  and  degradation  among  the  unemployed  they  would  do 
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something.     It  is  in  Mr.  Balfour's  hands,  next  to  the  King's,  to 
help  us,  and  whom  have  we  to  look  to  except  Parliament.'"' 

The  London  Times  says  that  Mr.  Balfour  was  obliged  to  reject 
"  the  facile  remedies  "  proposed  by  Mr.  Crooks  and  his  adherents, 
and  adds  that  the  real  cause  of  the  present  distress  is  free  trade, 
by  which  the  work  that  should  be  done  in  London  is  executed  in 
Berlin.     To  quote : 

The  State  could  without  difficulty  put  our  labor  upon  equal 
terms  with  labor  in  other  countries,  and  then  the  qualities  of  our 
workmen  would  have  fair  play.  But  the  Liberal  party  is  going  to 
die  in  its  last  ditch  rather  than  listen  to  a  proposal  which  sets  at 
naught  some  theories  propounded  sixty  years  ago.  So  we  give  our 
real  employment  to  foreigners  and  then  have  to  face  the  demand — 
which  after  all  is  not  without  an  element  of  justice — that  we  should 
make  good  its  absence  by  inventing  and  paying  for  sham  employ- 
ment." 

The  same  paper  deprecates  all  artificial  attempts  to  give  work  to 
the  unemployed  and  practically  echoes  Mr.  Balfour's  statement 
when  it  says: 

"  It  may  be  hoped  .  .  .  that  no  political  party  will  lend  itself  to 
propagating  or  promoting  the  fallacy  of  national  workshops,  or 
give  any  countenance  to  the  theory  that  the  State  is  bound  to  at- 
tempt the  ruinous  and  impossible  task  of  finding  work  for  all  those 
whose  work  is  unsalable.  All  that  the  community  can  do  in  this 
direction  is  to  aid  in  organizing  and  encouraging  such  work  of  an 
economically  sound  character  as  may  be  found  undone  and  yet 
doable  by  better  organization.  The  work  must  pay,  otherwise  the 
wages  are  only  disguised  Poor  Law  relief  upon  an  extravagant 
scale  and  in  a  most  demoralizing  form." 

The  Standard  &dL\\ox\2i\iy  condemns  the  tone  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's speech  and  declares : 

"  We  think  he  took  a  wrong  and  a  narrow  view  of  his  duty  ;  that 
he  missed  the  chance  which,  perhaps,  comes  to  a  statesman  only 
once  in  his  lifetime,  and  thereby  has  committed  his  party  to  a 
course  which,  we  are  convinced,  it  does  not  approve,  but  the  odium 
of  which  it  can  not  escape." 

The  Saturday  Review  (London)  taunts  Mr.  Balfour  for  dosing 
the  unemployed  with  "Scotch  philosophy,"  and  remarks  of  the 
Premier's  utterance : 

"  It  was  described  by  one  of  the  deputation  as  a  speech  of  de- 
spair. This  was  not  the  real  note  of  it,  but  rather  a  want  of  ap- 
preciation of  the  seriousness  of  the  question.  Mr.  Balfour  after 
many  expressions  of  sympathy  dealt  with  the  matter  in  a  dilettante 
spirit  and  indulged  himself  in  a  dry  criticism,  in  which  there  was 
neither  reality  nor  earnestness.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
incongruous  than  such  a  speech  made  to  such  an  assembly." 


PARISIAN   COMPLIIVIENTS  TO   A   RESIGNING 

MINISTER. 

"  I  "HE  news  of  riot,  of  famine,  and  of  social  and  political  dis- 
■*■  tress  and  disorder  that  fills  the  columns  of  other  European 
newspapers  directs  attention,  by  contrast,  to  the  French  press, 
which  mirrors  a  country  that  "has  no  annals."  With  Russia  in  the 
throes  of  a  great  upheaval,  with  Austria-Hungary  facing  the  worst 
crisis  it  has  known  in  recent  times,  witli  Germany  in  the  grip  of  a 
meat  famine,  with  England  helplessly  witnessing  great  parades  of 
the  unemployed,  and  with  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  rent  with 
political  di.ssension,  France  can  find  no  more  exciting  topic  to  dis- 
cuss than  a  cabinet  minister  who  was  rude  enough  to  accentuate 
his  resignation  by  stamping  out  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and 
slamming  the  door!  This  "pettish  exit"  of  Mr.  Berteaux,  the 
Minister  of  War,  instead  of  exciting  admiration  or  sympathy, 
seems  to  have  had  just  the  opposite  effect.  As  the  Parisian  press 
describe  it,  this  "  vulgar  adventurer  "  acted  like  a  "  spoiled  child." 
He"  made  a  scene,"  talked  like  a  "buffoon";  then  when  the  division 
displeased  him,  threw  down  his  portfolio  on  his  chair,  made  "a 


brutal  exit,"  "  banging  the  doors"  behind  him.  He  was  guilty  of 
"  imposture  "  to  the  very  last.  Only  the  pacifist  Jaur^s  in  his  per- 
sonal organ  regrets  the  fate  of  a  Minister  of  War,  who  has  been 
considered  by  the  army  their  sinister  and  incompetent  representa- 
tive in  the  councils  of  state.  The  "army  is  avenged,"  says  the 
£"<r/<7/y  (Paris),  which  continues: 

'  The  army  of  the  country,  which  has  been  outraged  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  Berteaux  as  Minister  of  War,  is  hugely  pleased  ;  he  has 
passed  judgment  on  himself,  and  has  been  his  own  executioner. 
The  army  is  avenged,  and  has  been  delivered  from  the  power  of  a 
hateful   buffoon,  whom 


MR.    BERTEAUX, 

The  millionaire  Minister  of  War,  who  resigned 
in  a  "  huff,"  because  of  an  unfavorable  division. 


the  absurdity  of  politi- 
cal combinations  had 
invested  with  the  most 
fearful  responsibility, 
namely,  that  of  defend- 
ing the  nation  during  a 
tragic  year,  in  the  course 
of  which  we  had  run  the 
risk  of  a  rupture  with 
Germany." 

The  same  journal 
speaks  of  him  as  a  "  vul- 
gar adventurer  spoiled 
by  an  incredible  streak 
of  good  luck,"  and  ac- 
cuses him  of  aspiring  to 
the  presidency  of  the 
republic.  After  detail- 
ing his  gradual  rise  to 
public  office  the  writer 
goes  on : 

"All  the  world  knew 
that  he  did  not  intend 
his  rise  to  greatness  to 
end  there.     He  had  his 

eye  fixed  on  something  far  more  exalted,  and  the  presidency  of  the 
repubUc  was  the  final  dream  of  an  ambition  which  he  promoted  by 
numberless  intrigues." 

The  Figaro  (Paris)  accuses  the  ex-Minister  of  War" of  an  attempt 
to  overturn  the  Rouvier  cabinet,  and  remarks  that  "  this  revolu- 
tionary millionaire,  wfth  his  insatiable  lust  for  power,"  has  "  made 
a  miserable  shipwreck"  of  his  career.  It  proceeds  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  to  accuse  him  of  almost  every  political  crime  in  so  re- 
signing his  office : 

"  This  small  piece  of  villainy  he  has  executed  with  all  the  theatri- 
cal posing,  all  the  silly  buffoonery,  which  he  knows  how  to  trot  out 
on  every  occasion.  To  the  last  hour  of  his  dangerous  period  of 
office  he  has  exhibited  his  true  character  and  practised  his  unceas- 
ing imposture  for  the  promotion  of  an  ambition  which  nothing  can 
satisfy." 

This  accusation  is  repeated  by  the  Gaulois  (Paris)  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : 

"He  expected  to  bring  about  an  immediate  ministerial  crisis, 
and  to  overthrow  Rouvier  by  a  blow  craftily  aimed  at  him  from 
behind.  The  stroke  miscarried;.  Mr.  Rouvier  still  stands  his 
ground.  It  is  Berteaux  himself  who  has  fallen  into  the  ditch. 
'  The  enginer  hoist  with  his  own  petard!'  an  old  proverb,  which 
finds  here  a  new,  and  we  may  say,  a  most  happy  illustration.  Mr, 
Berteaux  banged  the  doors  behind  him,  but  the  republic  did  not 
seem  to  be  shaken  at  his  exit." 

The  last  howl  or  sigh  of  this  tempest  in  a  teapot  appears  in  the 
^S'<7/tv7  (Paris),  which  thus  accuses  the  ex-Minister  of  designing  to 
sell  France  to  Germany  : 

"We  demand  a  soldier  as  the  successor  of  this  mischievous 
bucket-shop  operator,  whom  the  spirit  of  internationalism  had  set 
up  as  Minister  of  War  in  order  tiiat  he  might  give  France  over  into 
the  clutches  of  William  II." — Translations  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS  OF  THE    DAY. 


OCTAVE  THANET. 


WOMEN    ON   THE    LABOR   QUESTION. 

The  Man  ok  the  Hour.    By  Octave  Thanet.    477  pp.    Price,  $1.50.    Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis. 

The  Grapple.     By  Grace  Macgowan  Cooke.     415  pp.     Price,  $1.50.     L.   C. 
Page  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Long  Day.     By  Dorothy   Richardson.    303  pp.     Price,  $1.20.     The  Cen- 
tury Company,  New  York. 

IT  shows  a  widening  of  the  world's  interest  in  the  acute  problems  of 
life  that  (unlike  the  author  of  "The  Breadwinners,"  the  forerunner 
of  them  all)  a  novelist  of  to-day  is  quite  willing  to  announce  himself  or 
herself  as  the  author  of  a  "labor"  novel. 

Two  clever  new  novels  dealing  with  this  problem  of  master  and  man 
appear  in  the  fall  book  lists.     Both,  strangely  enough,  are  written  by 

women,  rather  than  men.  Both 
purport  to  deal  in  fair  temper  with 
the  interests  of  employer  and  em- 
ployed. Each,  placed  in  the  Middle 
West,  hinges  upon  the  episode  of  a 
"strike,"  and  each  condemns  the 
striker  and  upholds  the  strike- 
breaker. A  third  book,  "the  true 
story  of  a  New  York  working-girl  as 
told  by  herself,"  shows,  in  this  case 
at  least,  that  fact  may  be  more  inter- 
esting than  fiction. 

"The  Grapple,"  by  Grace  Mac- 
Gowan  Cooke,  is  the  story  of  the 
owner  of  a  mine  in  contest  with  a 
force  of  miners.  This  owner,  once  a 
man  with  the  pick,  has  risen  to  be 
the  man  with  the  payroll.  Having 
a  practical  knowledge  of  mining 
matters  and  an  inside  experience  in 
strikes,  he  makes  a  notable  success  of  his  superintendency  till  there 
comes  a  clash  with  the  Miners'  Union.  In  this  break  the  superintendent 
takes  his  stand  upon  the  ground  that  he  owes  it  to  himself  to  run  his 
business  in  any  way  he  sees  fit;  something  of  a  fallacy,  however,  for  Mr. 
Mark  Strong;  for  let  any  man  try  to  run  a  business  past  the  limit  of  the 
law,  and  he  is  soon  stopped  with  a  jerk,  and  shown  that  he  does  not  run 
his  business  to  please  himself  alone,  but  also  to  please  the  public.  And 
this  protective  barrier,  one  might  add,  has  been  built  up  against  unjust 
encroachments  by  the  public  demand. 

Strong  is  rather  a  lovable  and  humane  man.  His  cause,  however, 
would  have  been  strengthened  had  he  done  his  "Golden-Rule- Jones" 
acts  from  the  start,  for  the  benefit  of  his  white  laborers,  his  old-time 
fellow  laborers — had  he  begun  his  building  and  running  of  a  fair-price 
store;  his  fitting  up  of  a  restaurant  with  pure  food  and  drinks  at  cost; 
his  laying  out  of  a  park  and  drilling  of  a  band  of  musicians.  But  his 
philanthropy  seems  rather  an  afterthought,  as  he  waits  to  organize  those 
progressive  ideas  until,  after  the  crucial  strike,  his  white  men  go  out,  and 
he  brings  in  a  swarming  stockade  of  blacks  to  run  his  mine. 

We  leave  Strong  standing  pat  against  the  union,  a  "dead  line"  around 
his  place,  and  all  the  ve.xed  labor  questions  still  unsettled. 

In  Octave  Thanet's  "The  Man  of  the  Hour"  we  have  the  story  of  a 
rich  man's  son  who  turns  from  a  romantic  attempt  to  cast  his  lot  with 
the  working  people  just  in  time  to  save  the  family  property  from  the 
violence  of  strikers.  The  boy,  sprung  from  the  marriage  of  an  ardent 
Russian  princess  with  revolutionary  ideas  and  a  practical  American 
manufacturer,  inherits  a  temperamental  unevenness — a  Russian  imag- 
ination, struggling  with  a  Puritan  sense  of  duty.  His  mother  instils  into 
her  sympathetic  child  her  own  spirit  of  revolt  at  the  social  injustices  of 
the  world.  He  flings  his  life  and  fortune  into  the  cause  of  labor  and 
becomes  the  magnetic  center  of  a  great  strike.  But  the  problem  is  too 
big;  there  are  blunders,  there  are  villainies,  and  his  fine  enthusiasm 
begins  to  ooze  away.  The  conventiona'  business  man  in  him  rises  up- 
permost of  the  poet  and  reformer.  Tradition,  society,  family — all  the 
influences  about  him  tend  to  draw  him  back  to  the  orthodox,  comfortable 
routine.  He  comforts  himself  with  the  easy  optimism:  "The  real  way 
to  better  the  condition  of  working-men  is  to  make  better  workers  of  them. 
They  have  now  taken  about  all  they  can  of  the  share  of  their  employers." 
We  leave  John  Winslow,  once  crying  the  right  and  duty  of  working- 
men  to  band  together  for  the  common  good,  now  in  his  father's  factory 
battling  against  the  efforts  of  banded  workers,  smuggling  in  "scabs," 
and  calling  out  the  militia.  But  we  feel  that  in  the  evolution  of  a  busi- 
ness man  we  have  seen  the  deadening  of  an  altruistic,  Christ-like  spirit. 
Both  novels  have  a  crisp,  eye-on-the-object  literary  style,  and  deal  in 
philosophy  ea^y  followed,  however  large  the  issues  at  stake.  Octave 
Thanet  pitches  her  book  upon  a  more  fashionable  level  of  society  than 


arm's  length,  patronizing  attitude  toward  the  grimy,  sweaty  working- 
man — an  attitude  unintentional,  but  none  the  less  palpable.  Mrs. 
Cooke's  feeling  seems  more  compassionate  for  those  "who  delve  in  the 
cold  and  dark  that  others  may  sit  warm  in  the  light."  Octave  Thanet 
is  at  her  best  in  depicting  children.  She  loves  them  in  any  rank  of  life, 
and  gets  them  on  paper  in  all  their  whimsicality,  their  straight-to-the- 
mark  directness,  their  consistent  inconsistency. 

In  "The  Long  Day"  the  story  is  told  by  a  giri  who  is  both  spectator 
and  worker,  a  country  girl,  who,  to  earn  her  living  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
worked  in  New  York  for  $3  a  week,  and  suffered  and  nearly  starved; 
but  was  seeing  as  well  as  working,  and  always  with  intelligence  and  a 
marvelously  wide  outlook  and  a  profoundly  logical  brain.  As  the  writer 
most  cogently  puts  it,  the  average  factory  girl  "can  not  work  and  does 
not  work;  she  is  simply  worked.  ...  To  work  is  a  boon  and  a  privi- 
lege; to  be  worked  is  degrading."  The  false  sentiment  expressed  so 
frequently  about  the  American  working-girl  is,  according  to  this  book, 
largely  responsible  for  the  girl's  false  attitude  toward  her  work.  To 
slight  work  has  become  an  ideal  of  refinement.  Each  girl  is  her  own 
heroine,  and  during  working  hours  she  is  not  listening  for  orders,  but 
for  the  footsteps  of  King  Cophetua. 

The  writer  had  the  advantage  of  doing  her  book  from  necessity  through 
the  terrible  hardships  of  the  sweatshop  existence.  She  did  not  "visit" 
the  shops  for  literary  purposes.  She  came  to  New  York  without  friends, 
influence,  or  money,  because  there  was  a  "new-made  grave  on  a  wind- 
swept hill  in  western  Pennsylvania." 

And  so  she  started  hunting  for  work,  using  her  last  precious  pennies 
to  answer  advertisements  and  to  pay  carfare  from  factory  to  factory. 
She  tramped  for  weeks,  often  wet  and  sick,  always  tired  and  hungrj'. 
She  met  every  discouragement,  every  impertinence,  every  covert  inso- 
lence that  the  shabby,  poverty-stricken  girl  who  doesn't  know  how  to 
work  must  meet  in  the  lower  East  Side.  She  went  to  cheaper  and  cheaper 
lodging-houses,  and  met  there  the  cruelty  and  the  unkindness  that  seem 
inevitable  where  philanthropy  is  the  half-source  of  a  working-girl's  home. 
She  found  in  the  factory  district  the  money  paid  for  the  longest  sort  of 
hours  for  a  green  hand  was  seldom  more  than  $2.50  a  week,  and,  badly 
as  she  was  living,  it  was  costing  her  $4.  Still,  it  was  \vork  or  starve,  and 
by  a  stroke  of  luck  she  at  last  started  in  in  a  flower  sweatshop  that  actu- 
ally paid  as  high  as  $3  a  week  to  a  beginner.  In  this  shop  she  lost  for- 
ever any  sentimental  ideas  about  the  "beauty  of  labor"  and  the  "charm 
of  independence"  to  be  found  in  the  American  metropolitan  work -girl's 
life;  She  learned  to  the  dregs  the  false  standards  of  play  and  work,  of 
joy  and  sorrow  of  these  girls,  their  enjoyment  of  tawdry  books,  worse 
jokes,  false  sentiment  in  plays,  jeers  for  kindness  and  goodness.  She 
saw  the  appalling  evil  that  the  word  equality  has  worked,  the  vividness 
of  class  hatred  mixed  with  insatiable 
curiosity  about  the  hated  class,  the 
cheerful  acceptance  of  insolent  famil- 
iarity from  men  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
motion, and  always,  everywhere,  the 
intention  to  give  the  least  and  poor- 
est work  that  could  win  any  financial 
return. 

Not  that    she  did  not    meet  kind- 
When  the   women    about    her 
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ness. 

could  obliterate  any  sense  of  mental 
or  social  difference,  some  of  them 
gave  her  sympathy,  some  help,  and 
some  crude  advice  that  she  should 
more  closely  imitate  their  ways.  Out 
of  three  years'  experience  she  found 
at  one  shop  girls  who  were  gentle  to 
each  other  and  to  her,  who  were  proud 
of  doing  good  work,  who  were  thought- 
ful of  their  speech,who  were  interested 

in  the  better  things  of  the  world,  whose  ideal  of  success  was  not  entirely 
mercenary,  and  whose  ethical  point  of  view  was  not  wholly  a  medley  of 
the  sentiment  of  music-hall  songs  and  yellow  books.  This  she  attrib- 
uted to  the  unusual  personality  of  the  forewoman,  who,  with  great 
sweetness  of  character  and  bigness  of  heart,  drew  to  her  the  better  class 
of  working-girls,  and  made  them  better  day  by  day. 

However,  at  the  end  of  her  three  years'  terrible  battle  for  life  in  the 
factory  slums,  her  help  came  from  a  working-girl,  or  perhaps  a  girl  rather 
nearer  the  professional  lines,  who  nursed  her  back  to  health  and  found 
for  her  an  opening  to  more  profitable  and  more  congenial  work.  Then, 
by  great  patience,  pluck,  and  perseverance,  she  learned  how  to  work,  and 
when  "The  Long  Day"  was  finally  suggested  by  a  New  York  editor,  she 
was  earning  $20  a  week  as  a  stenographer. 

A  book  written  with  so  much  understanding  and  insight  would  not  be 
complete  without  the  suggestion  borii  of  experience  of  some  remedy  for 
the  betterment  of  the  enormous  waste  material  in  New  York  known  as 
the  working-girl, 
does  Mrs.  Cooke.     One  instinctively  recognizes  in  Octave  Thanet  an  "We  have,"  to  quote  the  summing-up  in  the  last  chapter,  "a  crying 
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need  for  two  things.  .  .  .  We  need  a  well-regulated  system  of  boarding- 
and  lodging-houses,  where  we  can  live  decently  upon  the  small  wages  we 
receive.  .  .  .  There  must  be  no  semblance  of  charity,  and  no  rules  and 
regulations  that  are  not  in  operation  at  the  Waldorf  or  the  St.  Regis. 
The  curse  of  such  attempts  in  the  past  has  been  coercive  morality." 

The  other  need  is  for  a  greater  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  and 
an  effort  by  this  all-powerful  institution  to  bring  about  some  adjustment 
of  the  working-girls'  social  and  economic  difficulties.  The  Church  can, 
she  concludes,  "be  the  greatest  good  to  this  great  army  of  women  march- 
ing hopelessly  on,  ungcneraled,  untrained,  and,  worst  of  all,  uncaring." 

Turning  to  the  opinion  of  the  critics,  the  Boston  Herald  declares  that 
"The  Man  of  the  Hour"  is  "decidedly  the  American  novel  of  the  year"; 
and  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  says  that  "the  novel  is  one  that  you  can't 
lay  down  till  it  is  finished."  It  is  "fine  in  spirit  and  thoroughly  read- 
able," says  The  Oitllook.  The  Philadelphia  Press,  however,  finds  its 
construction  so  faulty  that  "the  narrative  is  lacking  in  impulse  and  the 
reader's  interest  is  allowed  to  flag";  and  The  Independent  observes  that 
"the  latter  half  of  the  book  is  stuffed  with  not  very  enlightening  discus- 
sions of  labor  problems,  and  it  ends  in  an  absurdly  conventional  way." 

The  press,  generally,  have  a  good  word  to  say  for  "The  Grapple." 
Among  those  that  consider  it  favorably  are  The  Times  Saturday  Review, 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  the  Boston  Herald, 
the  Chicago  Ne-ws,  the  Cleveland  Leader,  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  and 
the  Detroit  Free  Press.  The  Times  Saturday  Review  says:  "If  read  by 
the  captains  of  industry  and  the  leaders  of  labor,  one  would  think  it 
could  hardly  fail  of  the  beneficent  mission  of  helping  each  to  understand 
the  other  "  The  Interior  (Chicago),  however,  observes  that  this  book 
"demonstrates  the  ability  of  a  clever  author  gracefully  to  go  beyond  her 
depth  and  buoyantly  float  out  again  without  especially  exciting  any 
one"  The  story,  we  are  told  further,  "neither  thrills  nor  solves  nor 
even  thrusts  any  original  economic  theories  upon  the  reader." 

As  for  "The  Long  Day,"  the  Washington  Star  calls  it  "one  of  the 
really  significant  books  on  modern  social  problems,"  and  many  other 
papers  give  it  high  praise.  "I  would  rather  have  written  'The  Long 
Day'  than  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,'"  declares  Miss  Gertrude  Barnum, 
national  secretary  of  the  Women's  Trade-Union  League;  and  Jack  Lon- 
don, writing  in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  says  that  "it  should  be  read 
by  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  cherishes  the  belief  that  he  or  she 
is  not  a  selfish  clod."  The  New  York  Globe  remarks  half-skeptically, 
however:  "That  the  experiences  described  are  actual,  there  will  be  no 
doubt,  altho  it  is  more  than  probable  they  are  the  result  of  a  clever  and 
courageous  sociological  experiment  rather  than  a  necessitous  attempt  to 
earn  a  livelihood." 


CROCKETT   CLANKS  THE   SWORDS   AGAIN. 

The  Cherry  Ribband.   By  S.  R.  Crockett.   Cloth, 410  pp.    Price,  $1.50.  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York. 

CROCKETT  has  at  last  returned  to  his  early  methods  of  story  tell- 
ing and  "The  Cherry  Ribband"  is  a  thrilling  drama-novel  of 
the  joyous  old  type  of  Dumas  and  Hope — and  Crockett.  It  is  a  thou- 
sand miles  away  from  the  problem  story,  and  the  story  with  a  motive, 
and  the  still  more  recent  innovation  in  fiction,  the  story  that  jeers  in 

ef)igrammatic  numbers.  "The  Cherry 
Ribband"  is  a  literary  melodrama. 
Of  course,  you  know  that  two  young 
])e<)ple  at  two  different  times  could 
not  jump  over  the  same  high  and 
dangerous  cliff  into  deep  and  usually 
fatal  waters  and  lioth  be  rescued  by 
the  same  brave  fisherman,  even  tho 
they  were  in  love  (which  enables  many 
jjcople  to  do  many  extravagant  things 
in  safety)  and  good  and  brave  and 
misunderstood;  yet  you  thrill  with  de- 
light reading  of  these  hazardous  deeds 
as  Crockett  tells  them.  And  they  .seem 
very  real  and  very  convincing,  and 
you  are  quite  as  breathless  over  these 
adventurous  ways  as  Crockett  intends 
you  to  be,  and  as  every  wholesome  per- 
son longs  to  be  over  a  story  of  love  and 
daring  every  now  and  then. 
There  are  fearsome  episodes,  a  half-dozen  or  more  in  every  chapter, 
and  the  clanking  of  swords  alternating  with  soft  glances,  and  villains 
drowned,  and  maidens  borne  swiftly  away  on  gaily  caparisoned  steeds. 
The  days  of  Charles  II.  in  Scotland  saw  the  doing  of  many  doughty 
deeds,  none  f)f  which  apparently  escaped  the  keen  dramatic  eye  of 
Crockett.  But  "The  Cherry  Ribband"  is  not  all  a  tale  of  the  warring 
of  knights  and  the  love  of  sweet  girls.  The  conflicts  between  Whig  and 
Tory,  Covenanter  and  Royalist,  are  vividly  set  forth;  for  is  not  the  hero, 
Railh  Ellison,  the  youngest  son  of  a  sturdy,  blind,  bitterly  protesting 
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Covenanter,  disowned  because  of  his  love  for  the  daughter  of  the  captain 
of  His  Majesty's  Dragoons — a  fine,  brave,  stern  old  captain,  who  in  his 
turn  falls  in  love  and  fights  with  the  blue  snood  of  a  Covenanter  girl  tied 
to  his  sword-hilt. 

Of  course  such  complications  as  these  between  political  parties  and 
lovers  bring  about  innumerable  vivid  dramatic  situations  that  seem  im- 
possible to  adjust,  as  when  Raith  finds  himself  guarding  in  a  cruel  royal 
prison  his  father  and  two  brothers,  or  when  later  he  is  caught  in  a  wolf 
trap  behind  the  panels  of  an  old  chateau,  with  the  maniac  owner  outlin- 
ing his  body  on  the  floor  ^^•ith  bullet  holes;  or  during  the  siege  of  the 
Covenanters  by  the  Laird  of  Lag,  when  the  captain  of  the  Dragoons 
fights  for  his  old  enemies  because  of  the  blue  snood  on  his  sword.  But 
Crockett  is  a  kind  providence,  and  knows  how  to  make  people  live  happy 
ever  after. 

Mr.  Crockett's  tale  "is  one  of  the  best,"  in  the  opinion  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  the  Boston  Congrcgationalist 
bolh  agree  that  the  book  "is  wholly  delightful."  The  New  York  Sun, 
however,  declares  that  "  too  much  is  crowded  upon  us." 


BALZAC    FOR    BABES. 

Aspects  of  Balsac.     By  W.  H.  Helm.    Pp.  206.    Price,  $i  net.    Tames  Pott 
&  Co.,  New  York. 

THIS  lively  and  entertaining  volume  is  not  addressed  to  students  or 
ardent  admirers  of  Balzac;  but  to  a  very  large  class  who  have 
neither  the  time  nor  intention  to  go  into  a  laborious  cult  of  Balzac  for 
themselves,  it  will  be  a  prize.  It  contains  entertaining  information  about 
the  novelist  and  his  novels,  presented  in  a  clear,  direct,  offhand  manner, 
which  agreeably  does  not  exact  too  much  patience  from  the  reader.  In 
more  than  one  respect  Mr.  Helm  finds  fault  with  Balzac's  method.  His 
interminable  "didactic  preparation,"  long  historical  disquisitions,  mi- 
nute descriptions  of  his  characters  and  their  environments  are,  he  de- 
clares, intolerably  tedious.  They  are  excusable  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  author,  he  concedes,  whose  aim  was  not  merely  to  write  novels, 
but  to  give  a  correct  history  of  the  people  of  his  epoch.  Those  who  have 
the  forbearance  to  follow  him  to  the  end,  however,  concedes  Mr.  Helm, 
\vill  be  rewarded.  In  two  of  the  sections  we  find  brief  summaries  of  all 
Balzac's  principal  works,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  efl'ect  of  this 
lumping  together  of  bare  epitomes  of  stories,  which  thus  seem  mostlv  to 
show  wickedness  and  depraxity,  is  repellant.  Is  this  the  fault  of  the  nov- 
elist or  of  his  critic?  A  normal,  healthy  reader,  in  search  of  entertain- 
ment, would  scarcely  be  tempted  by  these  summaries  to  plunge  into  the 
study  of  the  French  language  for  the  purpose  of  reading  Balzac.  Many 
of  his  characters  seem  flagrant  types  of  abnormal  and  petty  immorality. 
The  best  among  them  feed  upon  illicit  passion  or  frivolous  ambition. 
Perhaps  the  unsavory  theme  is  emphasized  a  little  by  ISIr.  Helm's  treat- 
ment; and  he  thus,  by  implication,  attracts  attention  to  that  fundamen- 
tal limitation  of  most  French  novelists — their  inability  to  conceive  and 
depict  noble  human  types,  whether  in  splendid  triumph  or  tragic  aber- 
ration. 

As  to  the  literary  tastes  and  proclivities  of  the  great  Balzac,  these 
would  be  considered  out  of  date  by  the  critics  of  this  irreverent  and  fas- 
tidious age.  .According  to  Mr.  Helm,  his  favorite  authors  were  Richard- 
son, Scott,  Fenimore  Cooper,  Sterne,  and  Byron.  Balzac  speaks  of 
"Clarissa  Harlowe"  as  a  "magnificent  poem,"  and  models  his  own  work 
on  that  of  the  master.  The  author  compares  Balzac  with  Dickens,  and 
points  out  various  ciualities  in  which  a  certain  resemblance  may  be  dis- 
cerned. Personal  incidents  in  the  life  of  Balzac  are  touched  upon,  and 
are  at  least  amusing,  if  not  of  deep  significance.  Overwhelmed  with 
deljts,  distracted  by  pecuniary  difficulties,  the  great  genius  was  always 
planning  to  make  an  immense  fortune.  One  of  his  schemes,  tho  he  made 
nothing  of  it,  might  be  splendidly  successful  in  this  commercial  age.  It 
was  "to  open  a  grocer's  shop,  to  which  his  presence  behind  the  counter 
would  attract  innumerable  customers."  But  his  friends  regarded  these 
various  schemes  as  the  follies  of  a  man  in  whom  the  artistic  temperament 
abounded,  and  ridiculed  them.  He,  himself  a  "lord  of  irony,"  was  in 
sober  earnest,  and  the  author  of  the  "Comedic  Humaine"  onfy  regretted 
that  life  was  too  short  for  the  accomplishment  of  every  kind  of  activity. 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post  says:  "There  is  nothing  very  new  or  very 
profound  in  the  book,  but  if  one  knows  the  Comedie  Humaine  it  is 
agreeable  to  read  these  sensible,  discursive  essays." 


A  coRRESPONnENT  in  The  Evening  Post  discusses  the  question  of  how  many 
words  a  man  can  remember  -that  is  to  say,  how  many  convey  a  distinct  and  ac- 
curate meaning;  without  the  necessity  of  referring  to  the  dictionary.  He  believes 
that  most  persons  in  literary  or  scientific  pursuits  carry  in  their  memory  from 
30,000  to  37,000  I''n)>lish  words.  He  adds  :  "  Tlie  vast  and  varied  literature  con- 
tained in  the  Bible  is  recorded  with  only  7,209  words.  A  Milton  concordance 
shows  17.377,  and  a  .Shakespeare  concordance  24,000  words.  Inevitably,  the  increas- 
ing knowledge  and  varied  interests  of  the  present  age  will  tend  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  personal  vocabulary." 
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Cars  of  steady 
service  for  1906 


IN  SELECTING  our  line  for  the  coming  season  it  was  early  decided 
that  Surreys,  Types  One  and  Two,  were  beyond  any  question  of  retire- 
ment and  that  but  few  improvements,  were  possible.  Therefore,  these 
models  with  some  slight  alterations  will  be  continued.  To  these  are  added 
Type  Three,  which  is  practically  an  elaboration  of  Type  One,  the  power 
plant  and  chassis  remaining  the  same,  except  somewhat  lengthened  to 
accommodate  a  larger   and   longer  body. 


These  models  are  equipped  with  the 
tried  and  proven  Rambler  power  plant, 
comprising  our  double  opposed  motor 
and  planetary  pattern  transmitting  gear, 
and  are  too  well  known  to  the  trade  and 
public  to  require  extended  description  at 
this  time. 

Prices:  Type  One,  $1,200;  Type  Two, 
$1,650;  Type  Three,  $1,350;  all  with 
full  equipment  of  lamps,  horns,  tools,  etc. 

"The  Latest  of  the  Ramblers,**  the 
strictly  1906  product,  comprises  four 
models.  Model  fourteen  is  a  modern 
medium  weight  touring  car  equipped 
with  a  four-cylinder  vertical  motor  20-25 
horse -power,  with  sliding  type  transmit- 
ting gear,  giving  three  forward  speeds  and 
reverse. 

Final  drive  is  by  propeller  shaft  and 
bevel  gear  to  the  differential  on  the  rear 
axle. 

A  notable  feature  is  the  method  of  con- 
necting and  bracing  this  shaft  in  which 
the  universal  joint  is  at  the  forward  end 
and  is  entirely  enclosed,  running  in  an  oil 
bath. 

The  external  design  is  along  most 
modern  lines  with  a  wheel  base  of  106 
inches. 


The  selling  price  of  this  model  is 
$1,750  with  complete  equipment. 

Modern  Fifteen  is  a  heavier  car  with 
similar  but  more  powerful  equipment,  the 
motor  being  35-40  horse -power  and  the 
final  drive  bv  individual  chain  to  each 
rear  wheel.  The  body  is  practically  the 
same  as  in  Type  Fourteen  but  longer  and 
larger,  the  wheel  base  being  112  inches. 

Model  Sixteen  is  a  most  luxuriously 
appointed  Limousine  on  the  Model  Fif- 
teen chassis,  selling  at  $3,500. 

The  Rambler  runabout  for  1906  is  a 
fitting  heir  to  the  reputation  gained  by 
the  earlier  Ramblers  of  this  type.  It  is 
equipped  with  a  double  opposed  motor  ot 
10-12  horse-power,  placed  longitudinally 
in  the  frame  and  driving  through  the 
Rambler  planetary  gear.  As  a  runabout 
with  3-inch  tires  it  will  sell  at  $800  and 
with  detachable  tonneau  and  3^ -inch 
tires  at  $950. 

Catalogue  and  full  descriptive  matter 
will  be  mailed  upon  request,  but  a  careful 
personal  examination  of  these  cars  at  our 
various  branches  and  agencies  will  con- 
vince you  that  whatever  may  be  your 
requirement,  in  service  or  price,  the 
Rambler  is  the  car  vou  need. 


Thos.  B.  Jeffery  ^  Co. 


Main  Office  and  Factory 


Kenosha,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A, 


BRANCHES: 

Boston,   145  Columbus  Ave.  Chicago,  302-304  Wabash  Ave.  Philadelphia,  242  N.  Broad  Street 

Milwaukee,  457-459  Broadway  San  Francisco,   loth  and  Market  Streets 

New  York  Agency,   134  \A^.  38th  Street  Representatives  in  all  leading  cities 


Beaders  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertlsere. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Literary  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  follow- 
ing books : 

"The  Sorrows  of  Werther."— J.  W.  von  Goethe. 
(H.  M.  Caldwell  Company,  $0.75.) 

'■  Selected  Poems  of  Cowper."  —  Introduction  by 
Alice  Meynell.    (H.  M.  Caldwell  Company,  $1.) 

"Swinburne."— George  Edward  Woodberry.  (Mc- 
Clure.  Phillips  &  Co.) 

'•  The  Gospel  of  Life."  —  Charles  Wagner.  (Mc- 
Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  Jti  net.) 

"International  Mihtary  Series:  1815  Waterloo."— 
Henry  Houssaye.  (Franklin  Hudson  Publishing 
Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  $1.50.) 

"  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Christian  Character."  — 
Francis  G.  Peabody.  (Macmillan  Company,  $1.50 
net.) 

"  The  Dwarf's  Spectacles  and  Other  Fairy  Tales."— 
Ma.x  Nordau.     (Macmillan  Company,  J1.50.) 

"  The  Queen's  Poor."  —  M.  Loane.  (Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  $2.) 

"  Common  Ailments  and  Their  Treatment."— M.  H. 
Naylor.     (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  $0.75  net.) 

"Some  Ethical  Gains  Through  Legislation."— 
Florence  Kelley.     (Macmillan  Company,  $1.25  net.) 

"Pup:  The  Autobiography  of  a  Greyhound."— 
OUie  Hurd  Bragdon.  (H.  M.  Caldwell  Company, 
$1.50-) 

"  The  Language  Speller."— Frank  R.  Moore  and 
Elizabeth  Spalding.      (Macmillan  Company,  $0.30.) 

"  The  Second  French  Empire." — Dr.  Thomas  W. 
Evans.    (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $3  net.) 

"  The  China-Japan  War."—  Vladimir.  (Franklin 
Hudson  Publishing  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
$1.50.) 

"  Far  Eastern  Impressions."— Ernest  F.  G.  Hatch. 
(A.  C.  McClurg&  Co.) 

"  An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament."—  John 
Edgar  McFadyen,  M.A.  (A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son, 
$1.75.) 

"  A  Soldier's  Trial,  an  Episode  of  the  Canteen 
Crusade."  —  General  Charles  King.  (Hobart  Com- 
pany.; 

"  Little  Mildred's  Secret."-Grace  Squires.  (PL  M. 
Caldwell  Company,  $0.75.) 

"  Miss  Desmond."— Marie  Van  Vorst.  (Macmillan 
Company,  J1.50.) 

"  Man  and  the  Earth."— Nathaniel  SouthgateShaler. 
<Fox,  Dui!ield  &  Co.,  $1.50  net.) 

"Stuttering."- William  L.  Rosenberg,  Ph.D. 
(Published  by  Author,  Cleveland,  Ohio.) 

"  The  Wives  of  Henry  VIII."— Martin  Hume.  ( Mc- 
Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.) 

"  The  Story  of  the  Churches."- Errett  Gates. 
(Baker  Taylor  Company,  $1  net.) 

"  Primary  Facts  in  Religious  Thought."— Alfred 
Wesley  Wishart.  (University  of  Chicago  Press, 
$0.82.) 

"  The  Life  of  Oliver  Ellsworth."    William  Garrott 
'  Brown.     (Macmillan  Company,  $2.00  net.) 

"  Automobilia."— Charles  Walsh.  (H.  M.  Caldwell 
Company,  $1.25.) 

"The  Value  of  Simplicity."— Mary  Minerva  Bar- 
rows.    (H.  M.  Caldwell  Company,  $1.50.) 

"  The  Value  of  Courage."— Frederic  Lawrence 
Knowles.     (H.  M.  Caldwell  Company,  $1.50.) 

"  Memorable  Passages  from  the  Iiible."-Fred  New- 
ton Scott.     (Macmillan  Company,  $0.25.) 

"  The  Peter  Newell  Mother  Goose."— Carolyn  Sher- 
win  Bailey.     (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  Ji.so.) 

"  Losers'  Luck."— Charles  Tenney  Jackson.  (Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  J1.50.) 

"  Money  Inflation  in  the  United  States."— Murray 
Shipley  Wildman.     (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $1.50  net.) 

"The  Novels  of  Henry  James."— Fllizabeth  I.utlier 
Cary.  Bibliography  by  Frederick  A.  King.  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  $1.25.) 

"Australian  Life  in  Town  and  Country."— E.  C. 
Buley.     (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  >i.2o  net.) 


No  article  of  furnitorc  lends  itself  more  readily  to  environments 
reflecting:  refined  taste  than  the  Globe -Wernicke  "Elastic"  Bookcase. 

Thereforet  it  naturally  appeals  to  those  who  exercise  careful  judg- 
ment in  the  selection  of  holiday  gifts. 

Our  new  catalogue  is  replete  with  helpful  suggestions  on  attractive 
arrangements  for  home  libraries. 

It  also  describes  some  new  units  which  we  have  recently  added  to 
our  line,  including  desk,  cupboard,  music,  drawer,  magazine  and  table 
sections,  and  clearly  defines  certain  mechanical  features  of  construction 
and  finish  that  influence  careful  buyers  to  purchase  Globe-Wemicke 
Cases — the  only  kind  equipped  with  non-binding  door  equalizers. 

Bookcase  units  furnished  with  leaded  or  plain  glass  doors,  and  in 
whole  or  three-quarter  length  sections.  Finished  in  antique,  weath- 
ered and  golden  oak,  imitation  and  real  mahogany. 

Name  of  our  authorized  agent  in  your  city  mailed  on  request  for 
catalogue.  Where  not  represented,  we  ship  on  approval,  freight  paid. 
Uniform  prices  everywhere.    Write  for  catalogue  M105 

3i)c9lol>C^VcroickcCo.  Cincinnati. 


BRANCH  STORES: 

New  York,  Chicago  and  Boston. 


AGENCISS- 
In  about  one  tliouaand  cities. 


Send  for  this 

Print  jour  own  cards,  circiiliirs,  Ac. 
Press  *5.  Small  newspaper  press  *1S. 
Money  savr.  Print  for  others,  big  profits. 
Typesetting  easy,  printed  rules  sent. 
Write  to  makers  for  entaloR,  presses,  type, 
paper.  Ac.    TIIK  I'KESS  CO.,  HKRIDEN,  CONN. 


WHEEL  CHAIRS 

WE  MAKE  OVER  70  STYLES 


X      \        Cuialoiiui' "  B  "illustrates — describes— ifree). 

^^W    SARGENT   CO.,  291   Fourth  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 


WIVANCO  TOOL  CABINET 

The  Xmas  Gift  for  Man  or  Boy 

OUR  TOOL  CABINETS  contain  all  tools  needed 
about  the  house,  shop,  or  farm,  and  their  use 
will  result  in  a  substantial  saving  as  well  as  great 
convenience  in  doing  little  repair  jobs  without  hiring  a 
carpenter.  These  cabinets  are  substantially  made  of 
handsome  polished  quartered  oak  with  brass  frimmings, 
and  have  two-keyed  cylinder  locks.  The  drawer  contains  a 
full  assortment  of  screws,  screw-eyes,  tacks,  and  nails  for 
any  kind  of  work.  Prices,  according  to  assortment  of  tools, 
from  #10  up.  Catalogue  of  cabinets,  work  benches,  and 
lists  of  tools  sent  anywhere  without  charge  upon  request. 


NOT 
TOYS 


Eilah.  1SI6.  Oldeal  llnil 
(Irdrr    IIoiihp    In     l'.    s. 

White,  Van  Glahn  &  Co. 

3  CheLthsLin  Square 
N.  Y.  City 


cuo-ragf  general  cat- 
atufj,  full  of  Xmas 
iiugi/estions,  sent  free 
on  request,  except  to 
Seta  York  City  or 
Chicago. 
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"  Heroes  of  the  Reformation."— Henry  C.  Vedder. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $1.35  net.) 

"Madame  Geoffrin  and  Her  Salon  i75o-i777-"— 
Janet  Aldis.     (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  52.75  net.) 

"  Jane  Austen  and  Her  Times."-G.  E.  Mitton.  (G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $2.75  net.) 

"  Bacon's  Essays."— Edited  and  an  introduction  by 
G.  H.  Clarke.    (Macmillan  Company,  $0.25.) 

"  Life  of  Charles  Lamb."-E.  V.  Lucas.  (G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  $6.00  net,  two  volumes.) 

"England  Under  the  Tudors."— Artluir  I).  Innes. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  S3.00.) 

"Gumption."— Nathaniel  C.  Fowler,  Jr.  (Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.) 


CURRENT   POETRY. 

If  Thou  Lovest  Me  Not. 

By  Virginia  Woodward  Cloud. 

My  heart  leans  forth  to  thee  awakening. 

As  through  the  frozen  silence  of  Earth's  breast ; 
All  fearfully,  some  timid,  hopeful  thing 

Awakens  at  warm  hint  of  Spring's  behest ; 

Ah,  if  thou  lovest  me  not,  let  no  sweet  wile 
Nor  fairer  semblance,  made  by  bounty  blind. 

This  yearning  thing  from  peace  of  night  beguile 
To  perish  in  the  clamor  of  day's  wind! 
Better  are  silent  sources,  slumbering  deep. 

Than  the  chilled  blossom,  dead  withm  its  May  ; 
Better  the  unregretf  ul  hour  of  sleep 

Than  hopeless  dawning  of  a  crownless  day  ; 
My  heart  leans  forth  ;  O  wait  thou  soft  above. 
Nor  wake  to  naught  the  trembling  flowfr  of  Love ! 
— Prom  The  Bookman  (Nov.). 


The  Ideal. 

(from  sully  prudhomme.) 
By  Dorothy  Frances  Gurney. 
I 
The  moon  is  large,  the  heaven  fair 

And  full  of  stars  ;  the  earth  is  spent ; 
All  the  world's  soul  is  in  the  air  : 
Of  one  great  star  magnificent. 

II 
I  dream,  of  one  I  may  not  see 

And  yet  whose  light  must,  travelling,  gage 
The  eternal  space  and  come  to  be 

The  glory  of  another  age. 

in 
When  at  the  last  it  shines  above. 

Fairest  and  farthest  star  in  space, 
Then  let  it  know  it  had  my  love. 
Oh  1  latest  of  the  human  race  ! 

—Prom  The  Academy  (London) , 


Sunrise. 

By  Mary  Elliott. 
Dawn  of  the  red,  red  sun  m  a  bleak,  abandoned  sky 
That  the  moon  has  lately  left  and  the  stars  are  fast 
forsaking— 
The  day  is  drawing  the  cloudy  lids  from  liis  blood- 
shot eye. 
And  the  world  impatient  stirs— a  tired  old  sleeper, 
waking. 

O  most  unwearying  prophet,  ever-returning  morn  ! 
Thou  giv'st   new  life  to  a  world  grown  old,  and 
marred  in  making; 
With  ever  an  old  faith  lost,  and  ever  a  pang  new-born. 
But  ever  a  new,  new  hope  to  hearts  that  were  well- 
nigh  breaking. 

—Prom  The  Metropolitan  (Dec). 


VIVID   STORIES. 

What  else  can  make  historic  men  and  deeds  seem  so 
real  ?  Such  stories— in  a  series  of  groups  each  dealing  with 
a  particular  period  of  our  history — will  begin  to  appear  in 
The  Youth' s  CompatdonioiX  1906,  and  will  continue  until 
the  history  of  the  nation  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  is 
reviewed.  The  utmost  pains  have  been  taken  to  secure 
stories  which  excel  not  only  as  stories,  f)ut  also  as  accurate 
pictures  of  historic  times.  As  a  stimulus  to  historical  read- 
ing, a  supplement  to  school  work,  an  awakener  of  patriot- 
ism, this  series  has  an  educational  value  and  a  literary 
importance  of  the  first  order.  Among  the  authors  will  be 
C.  A.  Stephens,  Grace  King,  Emerson  Hough,  Homer 
Greene  and  Sarah  Barnwell  Elliott. 


Why  an  Ostermoor  is  More 
Comfortable  than  a  Hair  Mattress 

Comfort  in  a  mattress  is  in  reality  a  matter  of  conformation 
to  the  form  of  the  body. 

Lie  on  your  side  on  a  board — your  body  touches  at  shoulder, 
thigh,  calf  and  ankle.  If  you  weigh  150  pounds  and  your 
body  rests  upon  75  square  inches  of  surface,  then  the  pressure 
on  those  parts  is  2  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

Lie  on  your  side  on  an  Ostermoor.  It  conforms  to  every 
curve  —  fits  the  body.  Your  weight  is  distributed  over  500 
square  inches  of  surface — only  5  ounces  pressure  to  the  square 
inch  —  that  is  comfort. 

Between  the  extremes  of  the  board  and  the  Ostermoor  comes 
the  hair  mattress;  sometimes  fairly  elastic  at  first,  but  soon 
packing  down  into  a  hard,  non-conforming  mat. 

The  Ostermoor  retains  its  original  unique  elasticity  for  over 
20  years  —  as  we  have  testimonials  to  prove. 

There  are  Now  Two  Ways  to  Buy  the  Ostermoor 

FROM  YOUR  DEALER  AT  HOME  or  FROM  US  BY  MAIL 


To  protect  the  public  from  worthless  substitutes,  ex- 
clusive agencies  are  being  established  with  high-grade 
merchants  in  every  town  and  city  —  so  far  about 
2000    local    firms    sell    the 

"Ostermoor."     Our    name        

and  trade-mark  label  are 
sewn  on  the  end  so  that  you 
cannot  be  deceived. 

We  make  no  mattress 
that  does  not  bear  the 
name  "Osternioor" 
and   our   trade -mtu-k. 

Before  buying,  first  write  to 
us  for  our  handsome  136- 
page  book,  "The  Test  of 
Time,"  and  the  name  of  the 
dealer  in  your  place  who 
sells  thegeuuineOstermoor. 
Beware  of  the  "just-as- 
goods." 


or 

Where  we  have  no  dealer  we  sell  by  mail.  Sleep  onit 
thirty  ttif^hts.  and  if  it  is  not  even  all  you  have  hopedC 
for,  if  you  don't  believe  it  to  be  the  equal  of  any  150. 
hair  mattress  ever  made, you 
can  get  your  money  back  by 
return  mail.  Mattress  sent 
by  express,  prepaid,  same 
day  money  is  received.  To- 
learn  the  Ostermoor  story, 
send  for  our 

Beautiful  136-page  Book  Free 

It  is  a  handsome,  beautifully 
illustrated  volume,  entitled 
"The  Test  of  Time  "—136 
pages  of  interesting  infor- 
mation and  valuablesugges- 
tious  fort  he  sakeof  comfort, 
health  and  success  —  with' 
over  200  fine  illustrations. 
Write  for  it  now  while  it  is 
is  niiiul. 


St_>.._  -_J  D—!^ ^_  2  feet  6  inches  wide,  25  lbs 
izes  and  rrices  3  feet  wide. 


3  feet  6  inches  wide,  35  lbs.,  $1 1.70 


$8.35  I 
30  lbs.,  10.00  I  4  feet  wide,     .         .     40  lbs.,     13. 
4  feet  6  Inches  wide,  45  lbs.,  $15.00 

All  6  feet  3  inches  long. In  two  parts,  50  cents  extra. Special  sizes  at  special  prices. 


35  Express  Paid 


OSTERMOOR  &  COMPANY,  119  ELIZABETH  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Canadian  Agency:  The  Ideal  liedding  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 


Xmas  Gift 

Catalog  FREE 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the 


Shows  6000  beautiful  gifts  from  .25cfs  to  $25,000:00  in  Jewels, 
Diamonds,  Silverwares,  Watches  and  Art  Goods. 

Write  your  name  and  address  in  coupon  and  mail  to  us. 
MERMOD,  JACCARD  &  KING,  ^^^^  

B'way  &  Locust.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

400  Filth  Av.,  New  York  City.    Address 

(Mail  to  either  address)        
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Reputation  is  a  created 
estimation  in  the  mind  of 
another.  Character  is  the 
creative  force  which  main- 
tains that  reputation. 

"Look  /or  the  Water  Mark:' 

has  long  been  well  and 
favorably  known  to  the 
best  users  of  business 
stationery,  because  the 
character  of  the  product 
itself  merits  the  reputa- 
tion it  bears. 

That  Old  Hampshire  Bond  is  good 
paper  for  commercial  stationery  is  the 
testimony  of  discriminating  business 
men — many  of  them  have  told  us  it  is 
the  best. 

Prove  this  for  yourself — have  your 
printer  show  you  the  Old  Hampshire 
Bond  Book  of  Specimens,  or  better  still, 
write  us  for  a  copy.  It  contains  suggest- 
ive specimens  of  letterheads  and  other 
business  forms,  printed,  lithographed  and 
engraved  on  the  white  and  fourteen  col- 
ors of  Old  Hampshire  Bond.  Please 
write  on  your  present  letterhead. 

Hampshire 

Paper 

Company 

The  only  paper 
makers  in  the  world 
making  bond  paper 
■exclusively. 

Sooth  Hadley 

Falls 

Massachusetts 


KFRUTRBOOK 

Hliows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  nnd 

accurdtcly  dcscritics  216  varieties  of 

.      fruit.    Hcnd  foroiir  lilxTiil  tcniis  of  (lislri- 

'butiuu  to  plautcTS. — Staric  Bro's.  Louisiana,  Mo. 


"  To    the    Generation     Knocking   at     the 
Door." 

By  John  Davidson. 

Break— break  it  open  ;  let  the  knocker  rust : 

Consider  no  "  shall  not,"'  and  no  man's  "'  must' ' , 

And,  being  entered,  promptly  take  tlie  lead, 

Setting  aside  tradition,  custom,  treed  ; 

Nor  watch  the  balance  of  the  liuckster's  beam  ; 

Declare  your  hardiest  thoii.t;ht,  your  proudest  dream  : 

Await  no  summons;  laugli  at  all  rebuff  ; 

High  hearts  and  youth  are  destiny  enough. 

The  mystery  and  the  power  enslirined  in  you 

Are  old  as  time  and  as  tlie  moment  new : 

As  none  but  you  can  tell  the  part  you  play. 

Nor  can  you  tell  until  you  make  assay. 

I'or  this  alone,  this  always,  w  ill  succeed. 

The  miracle  and  magic  of  the  deed. 

—From   "The    Tkeatrocrat:    a    Tragic    Play  of 
Church  and  Stage." 


tv^^'NJ 


A  Song. 
By  Helen  Hay  Whitney. 

Dead  leaves  that  whirl  in  the  tattered  wind 

That  once  were  fairy  gold, 
Breathlessly,  hopelessly  torn  and  blind — 

This  it  is  to  be  old. 

Wild  songs  that  clang  on  the  silver  air, 

A  flame  with  a  forked  tongue. 
Passionate,  masterful,  wise  and  fair— 

This  it  is  to  be  young. 

—From  The  Metropolitan  (Dec). 


A  Wish. 
By  Theodosia  Garrison. 

I  would  live  long  enough  to  know 
The  worth  and  fairness  of  my  foe; 
But  never  long  enough  to  say, 
"  One  was  my  friend  but  yesterday." 

I  would  live  long  enough  to  wring 
New  laughter  from  old  blundering; 
But  never  long  enough  to  find 
That  age  left  all  of  tears  behind. 

— From  Harper's  Bazar  (Dec). 


Home. 

Theodore  Roberts. 

No  house  is  mine  in  the  north  or  south  ; 

No  lands  in  the  land  of  my  sires. 
Roofless,  the  careless  winds  have  spent 

The  smoke  of  my  vagrant  fires. 

No  name  have  I  in  the  clanging  town  ; 

No  seat  with  the  grave  and  wise. 
The  snows  and  the  dusts  of  the  trails  forget 

That  have  blinded  my  foolish  eyes. 

But  safe  and  warm  and  steadfast-true 
(God,  how  was  the  wonder  done  !) 

The  heart  of  a  woman  shelters  me 
From  the  lonely  winds  and  the  sun. 

— From  Ainske's  Magazine  (Dec). 


The  Joy  of  Man. 
By  Marshall  Pancoast. 

Pearls  of  rosemary's  pungent  dew, 

T"he  lure  of  the  lute-notes  mild, 
Starlight  sheen  in  a  sea  of  lilue 

These  for  the  inaid  and  the  cliild. 

Might  of  the  mountains— sweep  of  the  plain. 

The  rut  of  the  raging  seas. 
The  tang  and  the  verve  of  the  wild  night  rain — 

The  joy  of  tiie  n>an  in  tliese. 

—From  The  Metropolitan  (Dec.) 


SENT   ON  APPROVAL 

to  responsible  people 

Lauglilin 

Fountain  Pen. 

Guaranteed  finest  grade14k 

SOLID  GOLD  PEN 

To  test  the  merits  of  this 
publication  as  «n  adver- 
tising medium  we  offer 
you  your  choice  of 


%mi 


Postpaid 
to  any 
address 


(B7  rtgltUred  mall  Sc  extra) 

Holder  is  made  of  finest 
quality  bard  rubber,  in 
four  simple  parts,  fitted 
with  Tery  highest  grade 
large  size  141c.  gold  pen, 
any  flexibility  desired — 
ink-feeding  device  perfect 

You  may  trv  the  pen  a 
week;  if  you  do  not  find  it 
as  represented,  a  better 
value  than  you  can  secure 
for  three  times  the  price 
In  any  other  make,  if  not 
entirely  satisfactory  in 
every  respect,  return  it, 
and  we  will  send  you  11 .10 
tor  It,  the  extra  10  cents 
being  for  your  trouble  In 
writing  us  end  to  show  our 
oonfldenoe  In  the  Laughlln 
Pen-(Not  one  customer  in 
5, (XX)  has  asked  for  his 
money  back.) 

Either  style-Rlohly  Gold 
Mounted.including  a  hand- 
some extra  fine  leather 
case  for  presentation  pur- 
poses, $1.50  extra.  I 

Grand  Special  Offer 

For  an  investment  of  |2  50 
we  send  you  a  Fountain 
Pen  Outfit,  including  rich- 
ly gold  mounted  fountain 
pen  and  extra  fine  leather 
case,  that  you  cannot  du- 
plicate elsewhere  for$10.00 
— and  refund  your  money 
if  you  are  not  enthusiastic 
with  your  purchase. 

Lay  tlili  ••  Publication  " 
down  and  write  NOW. 

Safety  Pocket  Pen  Holder 

sent  free  of  charge 

with  each  pea 

ADDRESS 

LAUGHLIN  MFG.  CO. 

943  Qrlawold  Street 

DETROIT.  MICH. 
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We  nbfloJutely  guarantee  to  teach  shorthand  complete  m  only 
thirty  days.  You  Ciin  learn  in  spare  tinie  in  your  own  home. 
no  malttT  where  you  live.  No  nred  to  ^pend  months  us  with 
old  \vstems.  lloy«l^8  Sjllablo  S>>4tOlll  19  easy  to 
learn — easy  to  write — easy  to  read.  Simple.  Praclual. 
Sprt'ily.  Sure.  No  ruled  lines — no  iM>sitions — no  shadiiifi.  as 
in  other  systems.  No  long  list  of  word  signs  to  ct>iilnse. 
ONLY  NINE  CHARACTKHS  to  learn  and  you  have  the  en- 
tire Knah-^h  (or  any  other)  language  at  your  ABSOLUTE 
C()MM.\ND.  The  best  system  for  stenographers,  private 
serrctarit's.  newspaper  reporters.  Lawyers,  ministers,  teach- 
ers, physicians,  literary  folk  and  business  men  may  now  learn 
shorthand  for  their  own  use.  Does  not  take  continual  daily 
practice  as  with  other  systems.  Our  graduates  hold  high- 
gratle  positions  everywhere.  Scud  to-Uay  for  booklets,  lesti- 
nuuitals,  guarantee  olfcr,  etc. 

CHICAQO   CORRESPONDENCE    SCHOOLS 

Q30-84  Chicago  Opera  House  Blocl<,  CiilcaKO,  III. 


MUSIC  LESSONS  FREE 


nt  yo)ir  home.  For  n  lifnitod  tiniowowill  Rive  free,  for  adver" 
tisint;  purimses,  9fi  luusii-  li  ssoiis  fcir  hi'KininTs  or  iidTonocd 
inipils  >Mt  I'itlicr  I'liiiio.  Oi'K"".  Knnjo.  Uiiltiir.  Cornot, 
violin  or  Miiiiilollii  ><uir  I'xpi'iisi'  will  only  l)<>  tlit"  cost  of 
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The  Dreamer. 

By  R.  G.  T.  Coventry. 

I  shall  never  wed  with  flesh,  I  shall  never   ask  of 
woman 
To  make  a  home  of  love,  a  dwelling  of  delight ; 
For  I  have  no  heart's  desire  towards  the  beauty  that 
is  human  — 
Bodiless  as  joy  are  the  dreams  that  come  at  night. 

I  shall  never  call  one  son,  nor  the  fair  sweet  name  of 
daughter, 
For  I  live  with  dreams,  and  of   them  I  make  my 
home, 
And  my  kindred  are  the  clouds,  and  the  wind,  and  the 
wild  water. 
The  sunlight,  the  starlight,  the  shadows,  and  the 
gloam. 

For  they  are  a  part  of  me,  in  my  blood  I  hear  them 
crying. 
And  I  know  no  rest,  by  noon,  or  night,  nor  day. 
When  I  think  of  the  white  hills  in  their  lonely  silence 

lying, 
And  listen  to  the  call  of  waters  far  away. 

And  I  look  towards  the  day  when  our  home  shall  be 
together. 
When  my  voice  shall  sound  in  the  music  of  the  rills. 
When  my  soul  shall  be  a  breath  of  the  golden  summer 
weather. 
And  my  heart  a  pulse  of  the  peace  upon  the  hills 
— From  The  Academy  (London) 


Respite. 

By  Allan  Munier 

All  out  of  tune— all  wildly  out  of  tune  ! 
And  yet,  O  master,  lay  me  by  a  while; 
Tighten  again  not  yet  the  tensed  strings, 
Too  taut  to  quiver,  lest  they  snap  in  twain 
And  I  perforce  be  mute  forevermore. 
Bend  o'er  me  once  thine  enigmatic  smile. 
Draw  once  thy  hand  along  the  fingerboard. 
And  grant  me  respite  in  the  dusk  an  hour 
To  grow  accustomed  to  the  straining  pitch- 
Then  key  me  to  thy  thought,  nor  lieed  the  pain. 
O  Life,  O  Great  Composer,  not  in  vain 
Thy  patient  handling  and  thy  master-touch  ! 
Something  1  catch  behind  confusion's  din. 
Something  I  guess  at,  of  thy  symphony  ; 
Not  least  of  all  thy  instruments  I  thrill 
To  voice  the  music  dripping  from  thy  great 
Masterful  fingers     Yet  a  little  w^hile 
And  thy  wise  patience  shall  its  end  attain— 
These  jangling  tones  shall  all  be  reconciled, 
Joy  with  despair,  and  grief  with  gladness,  blend. 
Till  death  and  birth  the  perfect  octave  strike ; 
Then  break  the  strings— I  shall  be  satisfied  ! 

—From  Atnslee's  Magazine  (Dec). 


The  Strolling  Minstrel. 
By  Virginia  Woodward  Cloud. 

■"  Minstrel,  pray  you  sing  of  love  ! " 

"I  shall  sing  the  butterfly 
Hovering  each  bloom  above. 

Caught  between  the  earth  and  sky; 
•Clasp  it  close,  what  can  1  sing  ? 
Memory  and  broken  wing." 

""  Minstrel,  sing  of  love,  I  pray  !  " 

"  I  will  sing  you  dusk's  first  star  ; 
Night's  pale  passion  strove  with  day, 

Set  It  where  all  lost  things  are. 
Shrine  for  song,  for  hope,  for  pain- 
Yet,  alas,  a  star  must  wane  ! " 

■"  Minstrel,  has  not  love  a  song?"' 

"  I  shall  sing  you  as  I  will ; 
See  where  summer  steals  along. 

Boughs  beneath  her  kisses  thrill ; 
Stripped  their  bloom  and  desolate 
In  the  bitter  days  that  wait." 

■"  Go,  then,  minstrel,  go  your  way  !  " 

"  All  I  had  to  you  I  brought. 
Passion's  birth.  Life's  roundelay, 

Dark  and  light  in  singing  wrought, 
Matin,  vesper,  chime  and  knell. 
Would  you  have  love's  song .'    Farewell ! " 

— From  Smart  Set  CDec). 
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ITS  Tone  Quality  is  superior  to  that  of  an  Upright.  It  occu- 
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no  more  than  the  large  Upright.  It  weighs  less  than  the 
larger  Uprights.  It  is  a  more  artistic  piece  of  furniture  than 
an  Upright.  It  has  all  the  desirable  qualities  of  the  larger 
Grand  Pianos.  It  can  be  moved  through  stairways  and  spaces 
smaller  than  will  admit  even  the  small  Uprights. 
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The  Bird  Lover. 
By  John  Kendrick  Bangs. 

Oh,  I  am  a  lover  of  birds— 

Audubon  was  not  in  it  with  me. 
1  beat  him  by  quarters  and  thirds 

In  doting  on  larks  in  the  tree. 
No  mortal  e'er  loved  more  than  I, 

The  thrushes,  a  caroling  host, 
And  oh,  -vhat  a  joy  when  I  spy 

A  fat  little  quail  on  the  toast ! 

My  being  responds  with  a  thrill 

To  nightingale's  measures  at  e'en. 
The  chirp  of  the  robin  doth  fill 

My  soul  and  my  heart  and  between. 
The  eagle  that  soars  in  the  blue  ! 

The  white  gull  that  seaward  doth  go ! 
And  oh,  what  an  ecstasy  true 

In  ducks  ^l-  /a  Delmonico  ! 

I  love  to  reflect  on  the  owl,  •■ 

To  contemplate  wisdom  so  rare 

That  leads  this  remarkable  fowl 
To  think  without  using  hot  air! 

And  ah,  what  a  pleasure  to  sit 
In  a  flat-bottomed  craft,  what  a  joy, 

Down  Chesapeake  way  where  they  flit, 

And  gaze  on  the  luscious  decoy ! 

What  bliss  in  the  oriole's  note, 

What  joy  in  the  peans  that  come 
Like  liquid  from  out  of  the  throat 

Of  meadow-larks  on  the  way  home ! 
What  pride  in  the  condor  we  see, 

How  free  is  the  jay  from  regret ; 
What  palate  but  yearns  thirstily 

For  roasted  reed- birds  eii  brochette! 

Ah,  friends,  let  us  all  of  us  dare 

To  bird  neighbors  e'er  to  be  good, 
No  matter  if  high  in  the  air 

They  soar  or  dwell  hid  in  the  wood. 
Let's  stretch  out  our  arms  to  them  all, 

Endeavor  their  liking  to  win, 
And  show  them,  whenever  they  call. 

How  gladly  we'll  gather  them  in. 

—From  The  Smart  Set  (Nov.). 


At  the  End  of  the  Wooing. 

By  Arthur  Stringer. 

"  From  it  frail  stem  tear  not  the  rose,"  you  said, 
"  Nor  brush  from  wings  so  fragile  all  their  gold 
Lest  in  your  unrewarded  hand  you  hold 

Only,  alas,  torn  plumes  and  petals  dead ! 

Ah,  plead  no  more  "    you  bowed  your  troubled  head- 
"  Lest  we  who  loved  and  listened,  dear,  of  old. 
In  life's  cage  kiss  this  singing  glory  cold. 

And  find  bruised  petals  where  the  rose  hung  red  I " 

I  take  the  solace,  and  endure  the  smart ; 

Bend  close,  O  wondering  brow,  and  turn  to  me 

Those  wistful  lips,  those  eyes  of  mournful  blue 

Where  still  the  old  smile  steals,  for,  light  of  heart. 

The  fleeting  rose,  the  unassuaging  voices,  see, 

I  leave  and  lose  but  You— oh,  never  You  ! 

—Prom  Ainslee's  Magazine  (Dec). 


The  Cult  of  the  Poppycock. 
Bv  BuRGES  Johnson. 

A  pale  Ahmce  and  a  Poppycock 

They  gat  themselves  to  a  bosky  rock. 

Said  he.  "  There's  a  stated  hour,  1  find. 

For  each  pursuit  of  the  human  mind  ; 

As  the  tea-hour  tolls  for  buttered  rolls, 

So  now  IS  a  time  for  swapping  souls." 

And  the  Ahmee  sighed  as  she  snuxithed  her  frock, 

"  'Tis  a  purple  thouglit,  dear  Poppycock  I " 

"  Now  as  for  me,"  mused  the  lithe  Ahmee, 
"  I  sigh  tlie^iost  for  the  more  I  see. 
Tho  I  yearn  and  yearn,  as  you  may  wot, 
None  heed  my  need  of  the  Basic  What,— 
Till  you  scented  truth  in  my  color  tones. 
And  caught  the  thought  of  our  mingled  zones!" 
"  llo\\  wonder-deep  is  the  blend  !  '  cried  he, 
"  Of  our  atmospheres,  dear  twin  Ahmee ! 


Model  K 


The  Fully-Finished  Car. 


MANY  Cars  reach  the  Purchaser  about 
99  per  cent  complete. 
And  the  missing  one  per  cent 
may  cause  the  disabling  of  the  re- 
maining: 99  per  cent  for  most  of  the  season. 

Because  "finish"  on  a  Motor  Car  does 
not  mean  merely  appearance. 

For  instance,  the  "finish"  of  a  cylinder,  a 
piston,  or  a  transmission  gear,  may  mean  in- 
sufficient smoothing  of  their  friction  surfaces. 

This  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  trifling 
enough  In  itself.  But  a  Car  sent  out  in  a 
hurry  may  have  (we'll  say,)  the  interior  wall 
of  one  of  its  four  cylinders  poorly  finished— 
insufficiently  smoothed. 

What  is  the  result? 

When  the  motor  runs  at  high  speed,  on  a 
bit  of  road-racing,  perhaps,  that  rough-sur- 
faced cylinder  will  heat  up  quicker  than  the 
others. 

Then  the  piston  may  stick  in  it,  through 
expansion  of  the  metal,  and  the  Crank-shaft 
thus  become  twisted,  or  the  Connecting  Rod 
broken.  Then  you're  due  for  a  tow  home  and 
a  considerable  bill  at  the  Repair  Shop. 

All  because  the  Makers  neglected  to  suf- 
ficiently finish  that  one  cylinder  or  piston,  or 
even  a  part  of  either. 


A  Car  which  is  perfectly  correct  in  desigTi, 
material  and  workmanship  may  thus  be  dis- 
abledhy  a  trifling  neglect  of  the  Maker  in  final 
finish. 

Or,  the  use  of  a  piece  of  steel  with  a 
hidden  fhnu  in  its  centre  may  cause  serious 
accident  and  a  heavy  repair  bill. 

Most  Car  Builders  are  open  to  the  charge 
of  insufficient  finish. 

But  we  are  not  going  to  be  forced  by  any 
trade  condition  to  put  a  single  Car  on  the 
market  prematurely. 

And  no  type  of  Winton  Car  shall  be  made 
in  quantity,  for  sale,  till  the  first  trial  Cars  of 
that  type  shall  have  had  thousands  of  miles 
of  road  test. 

Nor  shall  any  metal  for  Frames,  Axles, 
Crank-shafts.  Connecting-rods,  etc.,  be  ac- 
cepted irova  the  Steel  Mills  till  we  have  tested 
it  fully  for  strength  and  soundness  on  our  new 
Riehle  Testing  Machine. 

And  because  of  all  this,  the  new  Model  K 
Winton  goes  on  the  market  a  model  of  Keli- 
ahiliiy.  after  a  scries  of  road  tests  and  inspect- 


ions, that  guard  agrainst  any  latent  defect  in 
material,  workmanship,  or  finish. 

This  extreme  care  and  refinement  of  finish, 
takes  time,  and  costs  us  money,  of  course. 

But  every  Winton  Model  K  that  leaves 
our  factory  will  be  as  nearly  perfect,  when  it 
leaves,  as  human  precaution  can  make  it. 

That  will  practically  eliminate  repair  bills 
for  Winton  Owners. 

And  repair  bills  thus  saved  will  soon 
amount  to  more  than  the  difference  between 
the  first  cost  to  you  of  a  cheap  Car  and  a 
repairless  Winton  Model  K. 


The  Winton  Model  K— 

—Vertical  4-cylinder  motor,  instantly 
accessible. 

—Thirty  Horse-power  or  better. 

— Self-starting  from  the  driver's  seat, 
without  "cranking." 

—Winton  flexible  Pneumatic  Speed-Con- 
trol which  gives  you  4  miles  an  hour  to  50 
miles,  on  the  high-speed  clutch,  by  the  mere 
pressure  of  your  foot,  without  touching  a  lever. 

—Winton  Twin-springs  that  adjust  auto- 
matically to  light  loads  or  heavy  loads,  on 
rough  or  smooth  roads. 

—  Big  34-inch  by  4-inch  tires  on  toughest 
12-spoke  Artillery  wheels-r 

—  Front  Axles  of  Maganese  Bronze  cast 
in  one  seamless  piece,  without  welding,  with 
ball-thrust  collars  on  Steering  knuckles. 

^Rear  axle  of  the  "floating  type."  having 
tensile  strength  of  100.000  to  110,000  lbs.  to 
square  inch. 

This  Axle,  Differential  Gear,  and  Differ- 
ential Bearings  can  be  removed  without  the 
use  of  Jack  or  Pit.  the  Car  remaining  sup- 
ported on  the  wheels  by  a  hollow  drawn 
steel  tube  surrounding  axle. 

— Roller  bearings,  and  alignment  of  bevel 
gears,  readily  adjustable. 

—New  Automatic  Compensating  Car- 
buretor. 

—Infallible  Ignition  System. 

—  Luxurious  Tonneau.  splendidly  uphol- 
stered with  finest  springs,  and  with  novel 
comfort  features. 

—  Price,  ?2,500  and  only  o«c  type  made  this 
season.  Compare  it  with  the  best  53,500  Car 
on  the  market.  "Auto  Book"  rwady.  Want 
a  copy?  Write  to  The  Winton  Motor  Car- 
riage Co.,  Department  Q..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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DENTACURA 


X^  Tooth 
Paste 


Differs  from  the 
ordinary     denti- 
frice in  minimiz- 
ing the  causes  of 
dccpy.  Kndorsed 
by  tiiousaiids  of 
Dentists.     It  is  deliciously 
flavored,   and  a   delightful 
adjunct  to  the  dental  toilet. 
I'or   sale   at   best  stores. 
28c.   per  tube.     Avoid  sub- 
stitutes.   Si-iid  for  our  free 
l)ook  "Taking  Care  of  the 
X  ,       I      ^^— —     Teeth,"    which    contains 
valuable  information  concisely  written. 

DENTACURA  COMPANY 
144  ALLIN(i    ST..    NEWARK.    N.  J.,    U.   S.   A. 


r-ITour  Crooked  Legs^ 


Made  to  appear  straight 
by    the    Perfect    Leg 

Form.  Undetectable.  Fits 
any  leg.  Light  as  a  feather. 
Perfectly  comfort- 
able- .Sent  postpaid  in  plain 
package  with  complete  in- 
structions for  only  tmfo 
dollarm  (S2.00}.  Corre- 
spondence confidential. 
Write  today. 

THE  SYM-FORM  CO. 
210  .Monroe  SIrtrt,  Uilniico,  HI. 


" — "Have   Some   Style  About   You" — ' 


M'ritr 


Motsinger  Auto-Sparker 

starts  and  runs 
Gas  Engines  without  Batteries. 

No  otluT  iiKH-liiiie  r;iii  tlo  it  ■*m-«f!».'»rully 
I'or  Imk  ororiKHial  pntt-iits  ((wrifJ  by  \t» 
No  lwi.«t  inotion  in  our  drive.  No  belt 
»ir  switch  necesRnry.  No  hiittenes. 
whatever,  for  ninke  nnti  break  or 
ininp-'»p:irk.  W'nter  and  dust-proof, 
Ktilly  Ruiinnilecd. 

MOTSINGER    HFVICE    MFG.    CO., 
67  Main  St.,  IVndlclftn,   Ind,.  U.  S.  A. 
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The  svelt  Ahmee  and  the  Poppycock, 
In  evening  dress  and  a  lissome  frock, 
And  under  a  blood-red  chandelier, 
Spake  jewel-words,  now  there,  now  here — 
■Of  Art,  and  Truth,  and  the  End  of  More,— 
And  the  Boundless  Since  of  the  vast  Before, 
And  of  those  who  came  in  motley  flock, 
£ome  cried  Ahmee  I  and  some  Poppycock ! 

—From  Harper's  Magazine  (Dec). 


Pigeons  Out  Walking. 
By  Josephine  Preston  Peabodv. 

They  never  seem  to  hurry,  no. 

Even  for  the  crowd. 
They  dip,  and  coo,  and  move  so  slow, 

All  so  soft  and  proud  ! 
You  can  see  the  wavy  specks 
Of  bubble  color  on  their  necks, 

—Little,  little  cloud. 

Cloud  that  goes  the  very  way 

All  the  bubbles  do  : 
Blue  and  green,  and  green  and  gray. 

Gold,  and  rosy  too. 
And  they  talk  as  bubbles  could, 
Jf  they  only  ever  would 

Talk  and  call  and  coo  ! 

— Till  you  try  to  catch  one  so, 

Just  to  make  it  stay 
"While  the  colors  turn  :  but  oh, 

Tlien  they  fl y  away  ! 
All  at  once, — two,  three,  four,  five,— 
Like  a  snow-storm  all  alive. 

Gray  and  white  and  gray  ! 

—From  Harper's  Magazine  (Dec  ) 


The  Green  Singing-Book. 
By  Josephine  Preston  Peabody. 

I  don't  know  how  to  read  the  words, 

Nor  how  the  black  things  go. 
But  if  you  stand  it  up,  and  sing, 

You  never  have  to  know. 

T'he  music  sounds  alike  each  time 

.  When  grown-up  people  play; 
iut  every  time  1  sing  myself. 
It  sounds  a  different  way. 

J^nd  when  I've  sung  the  book  all  through 

And  every  page  all  round, 
3  stand  it  upside  down  and  sing. 

To  hear  how  that  will  sound. 

I  sing  how  all  the  things  outside 

The  window  look  to  me  ; 
The  shiny  wrinkles  in  the  road, — 

And  then  about  my  Tree. 

3  sing  about  the  city,  too  ; 

The  noises  and  the  wheels. 
And  windows  blinking  at  the  sun  : — 

I  sing  the  way  it  feels. 

And  if  a  sparrow  flies  across, 

I  put  him  in  the  song. 
I  sing  whatever  happens  in. 

To  make  it  last  for  long. 

I  sing  about  the  things  I  think 

Of  almost  every  thing. 
Sometimes  I  don't  know  what  to  think, 

— Till  I  begin  to  sing. 

— From  Harper's  Magazine  (Dec). 


Inciting  to  Crime.— 77^«  Daily  News  ^w^s  pub- 
licity to  a  letter  "  just  received  from  Johannesburg  by 
a  prominent  British  politician."  The  writer,  in  lan- 
guage at  once  legal  and  colloquial,  describes  himself 
as  "  an  interested  party  re  the  treatment  of  Chinese," 
and  goes  on  to  say  :  "  I  would  not  be  a  bit  surprised 
to  see  them  (the  Chinese)  rise  some  night  and  murder 
half  the  people  of  the  country,  and  as  far  as  I  am 
personally  concerned,  they  would  be  quite  justified'' 
What  the  writer  has  done  to  merit  such  violent  con- 
duct does  not  transpire ;  but  even  so,  one  can  not  help 
Reeling  a  strange  admiration  (faintly  indicated  by  the 
italics)  for  the  gentleman's  astonishing  frankness.— 
Punch. 


How  to  Make 
Carving  Easy 


HERE  he  is,  out  in  the  kitchen,  coatless  and 
liumor,  scrapinK-  away  for  dear  life   in  thi 
wild  effort  to   sivc    the    family 
carving-  knife  a  "turkey  edge." 
For  it's  a  holiday  and  a  feast  day, 
and  many  have  come  to  enjoy  the  finest 
Goblcr  of  the  season. 

And  that  carver!  It  never  was  known 
to  be  sharp  after  the  newness  wore  ofT. 

But,  Mr.  Man,  if  a  dozen  strokes  on 
a  standard  Lee  Sharpening  Steel  won't 
make  that  knife  as  sharp  as  new  nothing 
will,— save  an  expert  and  his  grindstone, 


Just  your  luck  to  get  a  poor  knife 
you  say. 

Oh!  you  think  it  a  matter  of  luck. 

Well,  let  us  tell  you  how  Carving  Kni'-es  can  be 
made  ever  sharp. 

You  thought  those  knives  that  keep  dinners  wait- 
ing and  those  that  do  not,  all  a  matter  of  luck  — 
because  it  used  to  be- is  largely  yet.  Let  us  tell 
you  about  it. 

You  see  a  steel  knife  blade  must  be  tempered  or 
toughened  before  it  will  take  a  thin,  keen  edge  that 
won't  crumble. 

Everyone  knows  that  steel  is  heated  to  temper 
or  toughen  it,  but  here's  just  what  happens. 

At  first  stetl  is  a  mass  of  little  grains  like  lump 
sugar.  But  heat  wakes  up  the  little  jrrains  and  they 
begin  to  stretch— that's  why  we  say  steel  expands 
when  heated. 

The  little  sugar-like  grains  stretch  and  wriggle 
under  the  heat  until  they  weave  themselves  into  a 
perfect  network  of  tiny  wires— finer  and  closer  as 
the  heat  increases. 

Now,  of  course,  a  network  of  woven  wire  is 
tougher  than  a  mass  of  crumbly  grains. 

The  busy  little  grains— then  wires— are  never 
still  while  intensely  heated.  So  in  every  second  of 
time  the  kind  or  degree  of  toughness  changes. 

And  just  as  water  has  its  boiling  point  when  it 
changes  from  water  into 


out  of 
s  last 


Now  the  reason  you  thought  a 
good  carving  knife  all  a  matter  of 
luck  is  thf.t  knife  makers  usually 
rely  on  a  so-called  expert  to  judge 
when  temper  is  right— or  plainly,  to 
guess  at  it. 

There  arc  some  pretty  good 
guesses,  of  course,  but  no  mere  guess 
can  be  right  a  very  large  percentage 
of  times,  and  a  wrong  guess  means 
dinners  kept  waiting,  and  then  only 
hacking  and  ajjony  or  constant  whet- 
ting on  the  sfcel  at  table. 

There  is  one— but  only  one- sure 
way  to  get  an  ever  sharp  carving 
knife. 

Because  there's  only  one  Landers 
Process,  and  it's  a  fisrured-out  process 
instead  of  a  gfuess-work  way. 

The  result  of  the  Landers  Process 
is  simply  this: 


steam,  so  steel  has  its 
ever-sharp  table  knife 
temper  point. 

That's  the  point  where 
the  steel  changes  from 
"crumbly"  to  tough. 

Water  won't  boil  at  211  or  2\\Vi  degrees— only 
at  212.  Steel  won't  make  ever  sharp  knives  unless 
tempered  to  just  the  right  point. 

Just  before  this  point  is  reached  the  knife  will 
not  stay  sharp,  because  the  edge  crumbles.  Just 
after  this  point  is  reached  the  knife  is  too  tough  to 
be  sharpened  at  home,  like  the  man  in  the  picture  is 
trying  to  sharpen  his.  That's  why  so  many  dinners 
are  kept  waiting  on  dull  knives— the  kind  that  can't 
be  sharpened  at  home  on  a  steel. 


Landers  Knives 


are  always  sharp— easily  kept  as 
keen  as  new  by  an  occasional  dozen 
strokes  (no  more)  on  a  standard 
Lee  Sharpening  Steel. 

Every  Landers  Process  Blade 
bears  the  mark  Landers. 

Every  store  that  sells  knives  and 
forks  sells  Landers  Cutlery  or  knows 
how  to  get  it  for  you. 

And  Landers  Cutlery  costs  no 
more  than  the  ordinary. 


Every  cutting  edge  is  exactly  the  same  in  Landers  Cutlery— the  only  difference 
in  price  is  for  diflferent  kinds  of  handles  and  trimmings. 

If  you  want  to  see  pictures  of  other  styles  of  carving  sets  and  table  and 
kitchen  knives  and  forks  and  other  useful  and  beautiful  thing's  for  dining  room 
and  kitchen,  write  for  the  knife  book.  This  edition  is  limited,  but  while  they  last 
they  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

Address  Landers.  Frary  &  Clark,  112 Commercial  Street,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


■SILICON 

Silver  Polish 


KING  OF  ITS  KIND 


and  so  acknowledged  by 
more  than  a  million  house- 
keepers throughout  liie  civil- 
ized world,  it  keeps  new  silver 
always  new— in  brilliancy— and  makes  old  silver 
look  like  new.    It's  unlike  all  others. 

Trial  quantity — to  prove  its  peculiar  merits — 
for  the  asking.  At  grocers,  druggists  and  post- 
paid 15  ct8.  (stamps). 

Electro-Silicon    Silver   Soap    for  washing    and 
polishing  Gold  and  Silver  has  equal  merits,  16  cts. 

''Silicon,"  32  Cliff  Street,  New  York. 


The  Safest  and  Best  5'  investment 

TNVESTING  through  this  Company  is  the  same 
•*•     in  effect  as  taking  a  first  mortgage  on  good  real 
estate,  but  you  have  no  trouble  nor  expense,  and  you 
can  begin  with  a  sum  as  small  as  $25.00.     Assets  of 
?i, 750,000,    proved    conservatism,    and    New   York 
Banking  Department  supervision  give  you  ever>'  assur- 
ance of  safety,  and  earnings  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum 
remitted  punctually  every  three  months  will  doubtless 
increase  your  present  income  substantially.     Let  us 
send  you  complete  information 
and  letters  of  endorsement  from 
every  section  of  the  country. 

Assets  ....    $1,750,000 
Surplus  and  Profits,  $150,000 

INDUSTRIAL     SAVINGS 
AND    LOAN    CO. 

.No.  9  Times  KIdg.,  Kro»d»>ay,  .>.Y.  tity 


Beaders  of  Thk  Ui£&ab'<'  Uiossr  oca  asked  to  mention  tbe  publication  when  wxiting  to  adrertisere. 
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PERSONAL. 

Jerome— A  Kaleidoscope.  —  William  Travers 
Jerome,  whose  successful  fight  against  the  political 
bosses  in  the  contest  for  district-attorney  of  New  York 
County  has  attracted  widespread  attention,  is  re- 
garded by  members  of  the  bar  as  unique  and  individ- 
ual. Edwin  J.  Farber,  of  Baltimore,  in  The  News  ol 
that  city,  gives  this  view  of  Mr.  Jerome : 

"  Jerome  is  a  marvel  among  men  ;  his  character  is 
kaleidoscopic  ;  at  every  turn  it  presents  a  new  phase  ; 
it  is  a  combination  of  many  lights  and  colors,  and  his 
life,  moreover,  is  a  unique  as  well  as  an  attractive 
color  scheme. 

"  He  presents  more  phases  than  any  man  I  have 
ever  known.  He  is  original,  quick,  versatile,  deep  and 
sound  ;  he  is  very  generous,  kind,  bright,  ready  at  re- 
partee and  a  man  of  the  world,  but  above  all  he  is 
honest,  and  he  is  as  straight  in  principle  as  the  lines 
of  the  '  square '  which  he  adopted  as  his  emblem  in 
this  campaign. 

"  He  can  sail  a  boat  like  a  Barr  ;  he  can  fish  as  well 
as  a  Leonard  ;  he  can  hunt  and  shoot  like  a  Harry 
Lee;  he  can  sing  with  any  Yale  or  Harvard  man  ;  he 
can  cook  a  fish  or  a  duck,  or  bake  a  biscuit  as  well  as  a 
chef  from  Delmonico's,  and  yet  withal,  as  a  member  of 
the  Union  Club  of  New  York,  he  represents  the  best 
elements  of  its  best  social  side. 

"  It  was  my  good  fortune  a  number  of  years  ago  to 
camp  with  him  one  summer  among  The  Thousand 
Lslands,  and  another  summer  in  the  .-Xdirondacks, 
where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  shoot  his  first 
deer  under  adverse  circumstances,  in  a  most  sports- 
man-like manner,  and  with  a  remarkably  fine  shot  he 
laid  his  quarry  low.  On  the  St.  Lawrence  he  bagged 
the  king  muscalonge  of  the  season,  which  weighed  no 
less  than  forty-si.\  pounds,  and  he  killed  it  with  rod 
and  reel ;  and  when  I  suffered  and  was  sick  there  was 
no  man  more  kind  and  tender  to  a  friend  than  he.  At 
the  campfire,  as  a  raconteur,  he  has  few  equals,  and  to 
brighten  life  few  can  sing  a  bonnier  melody  than  he. 

"  Forceful  in  manner,  fearless  in  action,  sound  in 
sense,  virile  in  principle,  enduring  in  any  enterprise, 
and  determined  and  constant  in  any  cause,  no  man  in 
New  York,  nor  in  the  country,  is  more  splendidly 
adapted  than  he  for  the  fierce  fight  which  he  has  just 
finished  triumphantly  in  the  interests  of  the  people 
and  for  a  principle  which  he  pronounces  higher  and 
mightier  than  the  man.  In  New  York  politics  it  may  | 
be  well  said  of  hm,^  Ecce  homo!'  For  Presidential 
timber  there  is  no  man  who  would  stand  on  a  more 
prominent  plane  or  popular  pinnacle  than  he,  and  no 
man  with  his  whirlwind  work  could  sweep  a  State  or  [ 
carry  a  country  before  him. 


CASPAR  WHITNEY  AMONG  STRANGE 
PEOPLES. 

Caspar  Whitney,  being  a  mighty  hunter,  and  one 
who  marks  the  big  game  for  his  own,  is  ready  enough, 
in  his  new  book  on  "Jungle  Trails  and  Jungle  Peo- 
ple," to  challenge  the  riglit  of  the  publisher  and  his 
"public"  to  be  informed  of  an  author's  underlying 
motive  for  writing  a  book.  The  publisher  says  "  the 
public  wants  to  know,"  but  this  author  strenuously 
affirms  that  the  public  "  does  not  care  a  straw,"  and 
that  it  would  be  none  of  its  business  if  it  did.  Never- 
theless, the  present  author,  always  good-natured  from 
preface  to  the  end,  is  willing  to  humor  his  impertinent 
"  public  "  by  confessing  that  his  "  underlying  motive" 
was  the  protest  of  a  spirit  that  would  be  "free  from 
crying  newsboys  and  the  pressure  of  conventions  "— 
the  lust  of  adventure,  not  the  lust  of  game.  It  is  not 
the  killing,  but  the  hunting,  he  fells  us,  that  stirs  the 
blood  of  a  true  sportsman  ;  it  is  the  contest  between 
his  skill,  i)ersistence.  endurance,  and  the  keen  senses 
and  protecting  environment  of  his  quarry.  To  pass 
through  the  gateway  of  the  wilderness,  the  patliless 
jungle,  the  fascination  of  finding  your  way,  of  cajitur- 
ing  your  food,  of  lying  down  to  sleep  beyond  {he  pa- 
tronizing nightstick  of  the  policeman;  "and  then  to 
tell  you  in  my  halting  style  something  of  the  human 
and  the  brute  life  that  I  saw  in  that  big  world  just 
that  is  why  I  penetrated  into  India,  Sumatra,  Malaya, 
and  Siam."  And  thus  he  makes  us  free  of  his  "  under- 
lying motive." 

Our  author  takes  kindly  to   the  Siamese— taking 
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htoGvandi 

rA&HoLiDAY  Spirit 

The  gift  that  brings  real  Holiday  joy  is  a  matchless  piano  so  perfected  that 
it  can  be  played  at  once  and  at  will  by  every  member  of  the  family. 

The  Kreil  Auto-Grand  is  a  superb  Upright  Grand  Piano,  of  exquisite  tone, 
full  in  volume,  beautiful  in  design  and  finish.  Instantly  transformed  from  a 
perfect  piano  into  an  equally  perfect  automatic  music  maker,  operating  perfor- 
ated rolls. 

Two  Ways  are  Better  Than  One. 

Not  a  combination  but  a  single  instrument — in  a  class  by  itself — fully  pro- 
tected by  broad  patents.  Guaranteed  for  fi've  years.  There  could  be  no  more 
welcome  Yule-tide  gift  to  the  whole  family.  Write  today  for  catalog O,  and  our 
Special  Holiday  Offer,  which  makes  buying  easy. 

The  Auto-Grand  Piano  Co.,  New  Castle,  Ind. 


Represented  by  the  Leading  Dealer  in  every  City. 
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The  Famous 

400  Day 

Clock 


!s  the  most  popular  timepiece 
fn  the  world.  The  ordinary 
clock  must  be  wound  every 
day.  or  possibly  once  a  week, 
but  this  wonderful  400  Day 
Clofk — known  as  the  Anni- 
versary Clock — needs  wind- 
in^;  Init  once  a  year.  And  It 
Is  iiuat.inteed  to  keep  accu- 
rate time.  The  price  is  $15.60 
express  prepaid  anywhere  In 

the  U.S.  "Anniversary  Time'*  Is  a  booklet  which 
gives  the  history  of  these  unique  clocks.  Sent  free 
on  re(]uest. 

Anderton  &  Son.  Oept.  F,    Dayton,  Ohio. 
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A  USEFUL 
ARTICLE 

25  cents 

One  used  daily, 
saving  time  and 
trouble,  is  the 
'COOKPUCKl-i  I'KNCIL  SHARPENER." 
Used  like  a  knife,  making  any  length  point  de- 
sired, retaining  the  chips  in  a  little  box.  lilades 
are  of  the  best  tempered  steel,  body  is  brass  and 
heavily  nickeled,  size  convenient  for  pocket  or 
purse.  For  sale  by  dealers  or  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  25  cts.    Stamps  taken 

(       H.  C.  COOK  COMPANY. 

17  Main  Street,  Ansonla,  Conn 


MOORE  PUSH-PINS 


li.in^'int:     lip    CALENDARS, 
small  pictures,  draperies,  posters 

itch-st  r;ilch(TS,  tMulli-lTushrs  aiul  innu- 
incralilc  other  thiiii^s  without  iiisri^;iiritikr  \vo(i.l  or 
plaster w.ilb- .IS (lot.icks.    Mo hammsrneaded :   VOU 

I'vsii  riiiM  IN  irnii   )oik  irxci  ks. 

M,icle  of  STEEL  .inil  polKhol  GLASS;  strung  't>><i 

0r11ament.1l.     t  an  lie  iiseil  over  and  over.     SuM    X 

at  stationery,  bouse-furnishins:,  noiitm  anil  photo-    ic 

su|)ply  stores,  or  mailed  prepaid  for  lOt  .  per 

pac  ket  of  %  doi.,  or  SOc  per  box  of  one 

dot.  No.  1  or  No.  Z  like  <  iits 

Moore  Pnsh-PIn  Co. 


J*How  to  Remember" 

Free  t<>  Roailer«  of  this  I'ubllcatton 


NO. 

'OS  8.11th  St.,  Phlla..Pa. 


Stop  Forgetting 


me 

KtYTO" 
iUCUM 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Diglst  uru  listed  to  meuilou  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers, 


I'oii  nro  no  Rrciitcr  liitpllpctiinlljr 
Ihiiii  .your  iiiptiiory.  My  i'oiii.'<f  simple, 
inoxpiiisivf.  Incri'ii.sc.s  Imsini'ss  capacity, 
six-iHl  staiidinir,  irivoa  an  alert,  ready  memory  for  names, 
faees  and  Inxsmesis  details.  Develops  will,  conversation, 
s|iinkinL'.  etc.  My  booklet.  "  How  to  Kememher."  sent  free.'' 
nickNon  •tfliool   or  Memory,  7S4  Kimball  Ilall,  Chleag*. 
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generous  note  of  their  virtues  and  docilities  and  good 
naturedly  diverting  himself  with  their  shortcomings 
and  incidental  exasperations.  He  has  never  been 
brought,  he  says, ''among  a  people  seemingly  more 
contented,  more  happy,  than  these  Siamese."  Their 
wants  are  few  and  easily  supplied.  A  single  strip  of 
stuff  completes  a  scanty  costume ;  rice  and  fish  and 
fruit,  to  be  had  for  almost  nothing,  are  all  their  food, 
and  the  comforting  betel  can  be  plucked  along  the 
wayside.  Life  goes  easily  for  them,  and  they  go  to 
their  death  never  doubting  that  Buddha  will  take 
care  of  "  the  rest."  Living,  they  hold  to  their  simple 
faith  "as  tenaciously  as  the  Mohammedans  to  theirs 
— which  is  equivalent  to  saying  more  spiritually  than 
can  be  truly  said  of  many  Christian  sects.  Dying, 
they  pass  untroubled  into  the  unknown.  If  they  can- 
not afford  an  exclusive  funeral  pyre,  there  are  public 
ghats,  where  the  bodies  of  their  kin  and  cronies  may 
be  burned.  To  be  sure,  at  some  of  these  ghats  vul- 
tures as  well  as  flames  "  lick  up"  the  late  lamented  ; 
but  that  is  all  quite  respectable.  Among  the  society 
people,  the  wealth  and  station  of  the  mourners  are 
signified  by  the  scale  and  style  of  the  funeral  baked- 
meats— the  cakes  and  sweetmeats  and  cordials,  the 
games,  the  hired  talent  and  the  miscellaneous  merry- 
making. "  A  Siamese  gentleman,  inviting  me  to  the 
forthcoming  conflagration  of  his  brother,  added  that 
the  remains  had  been  awaiting  combustion  for  a 
year." 

No  feature  of  the  Siamese  landscape  along  the 
rivers  and  canals  is  so  conspicuous  as  the  boats— the 
rice-boat,  the  house-boat,  the  freighter,  and  the  dug- 
out. The  klawngs  (canals)  are  alive  with  boats  of  all 
services  and  sizes,  and  bustling  with  men,  women  and 
children.  Chinamen  furnish  the  motive  power,  with 
here  and  there  a  Tamil  from  Madras.  There,  too,  is 
the  house-boat  of  the  poorer  native,  with  its  little 
charcoal  stove  in  full  blast  on  the  tiny  deck  at  the 
stern,  while  a  lone  woman  manages  the  paddle  and 
the  domestic  machinery  simultaneously,  and  a  tot  of  a 
baby  toddles  about,  defying  winds  and  waves;  altho 
the  boat  shows  but  two  or  three  inches  freeboard,  and 
often  rocks  or  springs  dangerously,  kettles,  knives  and 
babies  stick  bravely  to  their  boards. 

At  the  stopping-places,  for  a  night,  there  were  music 
and  dancing  by  young  girls,  painted  after  the  Chinese 
fashion  ;  "  but  better  looking  than  the  girls  of  Bang- 
kok." And  the  dancing  never  lacked  its  pictures  and 
its  poems.  "  To  me,"  says  Mr.  Whitney,  "  the  music 
was  delightful,"  with  its  scale  of  soft,  mellifluous 
notes,  barbaric  withal,  such  as  were  not  to  be  imagined 
possible  to  mere  metal  cups. 

Leaving  our  "mighty  hunter"  to  his  big  game— his 
elephant,  his  "  rhino," — and  to  the  company  of 
Nimrods  like  himself  who  have  confronted  the  lion 
in  his  lair  and  the  tiger  on  his  trail,  let  us,  for 
fresher  and  more  entertaining  stuff,  linger  with  him 
in  the  Malayan  woods,  and  observe  the  ways  of  the 
Sakais  iOrang-Oiitang-),  the  aborigines  of  Malacca— 
a  people  who  live  in  trees,  far  from  comely,  and  in- 
clined to  be  dwarfish,  like  the  Negritos  of  the  Philip- 
pines. No  idols  have  they,  no  priests,  no  places  nor 
things  of  worship,  no  written  language  ;  and  for  speech 
only  a  corrupted  form  of  the  Malayan. 

They  live  in  trees  in  the  jungle,  and  have  no  tribal 
head;  yet  they  are  by  no  means  savage.  A  simple 
race,  unwarlike  and  shy,  and  so  raided  by  the  Malays 
aforetime  as  to  hold  themselves  warily  aloof  from  all 
wayfarers  in  the  forest. 

In  the  jungle,  all  their  raiment  consists  of  a  piece  of 
cloth  pounded  out  of  bark  as  they  strip  it  from  a  tree ; 
this  is  for  the  adult  men  and  women.  The  younger 
people  pursue  their  way  untrammeled,  clad  only  in 
nose-sticks,  ear-rings,  armlets  and  hair-combs.  To 
the  wind  they  attribute  almost  every  ill  that  can  befall 
them.  Lightning,  thunder,  even  the  rainbow,  are  to 
them  messengers  from  the  "  bad  ghost "  of  the  wind, 
from  whom  they  tremblingly  implore  deliverance.  On 
such  occasions  of  terror  the  women  offer  lighted  coals, 
and  bunches  of  their  children's  hair,  to  propitiate 
the  "  bad  ghost  of  the  wind." 

Here  was  a  people  in  the  Malayan  jungle,  for  whom 
the  legend  "  Made  in  Germany"  had  no  significance. 
All  the  ornaments  of  the  women  were  carved  from 
bamboo  ;  with  a  bamboo  blow-gun,  six  or  seven  feet 
long,  they  brought  dow-n  birds,  monkeys,  snakes  and 
lizards,  with  poisoned  darts.  They  are  fond  of  music, 
after  their  fashion  ;  "  the  girls  twanged  out  a  queer 
tune  from  a  hollow  instrument  with  two  strings"  and 
a  man  played  on  a  long  flute  with  his  nose.  "  Honest 
in  word  and  deed— a  moral  people  in  their  own  way." 
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WONDERFUL  VALUES  IN  STYLISH  FURS 


■  Suitable  for  Handsome  Holiday  Presents 

lit  >o\iwith  this  pdsitivc  iin<ltrstan<lini; 


HI  f  not  riiili!*faftor.v  in  every  i-artioular 

II,  .,     IfyoiMtonot  tMm8ld«'r  tlieiiillio 

Kreiile^^t   liir  *iiliieN  *'V«t  oiriT^Ml,  your  money  will 
ben  turn.  .1  liifliifllii;;i'\|»r4>sN  rliarKCM  hotli  ways. 
.Nu.  (tlXlSG.      (iirl'-  t  ..uil.iiiiitlon  Sel,  <  <  riM-ainw  "1   InrK«'.  ^ty!i-*h 

tlrtl  foUiir.  iind  the  lut*-!*! 
nt-w  .Nhiiped  inulT.  Thi?  ex- 
(]ui?*ite  ?et  IS  made  from 
the  linesl  quality  of  White 
Angora  fur,  and  curly 
hirnb'f*  wool,  which  is  rrc- 
ornmfiuied  not  only  for 
ilH  nth.  luxurious  appear- 
ance, but  iiUo  for  I  Is  dur- 
able wearing  qualities. 
The  set  is  exactly  a;*  illus- 
trated. Collar  19  lined 
with  heavy,  white  fatin. 
and  the  intifT  i9  linusht-u 
with  a  cord.  It  is  suitable 
for  a  girl  up  to  ten  years  of 
aKe.  Nothing  could  be 
nmre  appropriate,  more  ac- 
replahle  for  a  present  than 
thi!*  beautiful  set  which  is 
shipped  by  us  in  a  pretty 
pasteboard  box.  It  is  pi>s- 
iti\ely  the  greatest  value 
ever  ()rt'ered  in  a  child's 
fur  set — white  only, 
price,      -        -      $1.00 


;:;  U 


No. 
61\l»«. 

Thit     nun 
b  e  r   repri 
seiits     t  h 
greatest 
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W'olve  r  I  n  e 
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ing.      T  li 
Hcarf  IS  r- 
o  nimendi-d 
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also  its  splendid 
e    Pillow   Mull'  to 

shape  over  down 
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known  and  worn  everywhere 

ir  yon  iiro  Intc.cHtcil  in  <>iir  »tr<-)il  m:i..%0  Itliifk 
Kiiiiiillt'l  f'lir  k'ovi-h  niiill  |ir<-piilil  i  ImlicH  Mochii  kiil 
kIovi'h  ill  liny  cii'.or  ;  iiicnV  Moclia  ItiinclciT  xlovch  iinliiii'il 
iiU'l  "ilk  liuril  ill  fiK't  liny  kiii<l  of  ulovix  <ir  mitti'iix.  lict 
our  bookli't  "  lilovn  J'ointiTM  "  If  intcri'Mti'il  In  mil  iiriil 
liliirk  4;iillomiy  fur  <-oiitN  iiiiil  IIoIm'm.  blnrk  iiml 
briiwn  l'"riMiiin  ilomi'Mtic  I'lilfskir.  fur  iMiiitK.  or  i«n  «•!<•- 
Kiinl  iiiUHkriit  IIikmI  kf>rM<->  <-i>iit,  iillcr  (Miliar: 
If  yon  liiivi'  )ii<i('H  or  HkiiiH  to  hiivi'  tiiniii'il,  tuxi<lrrniy  or 
XUK  work,  k't't  our  ciitiiloL' 

TIIK   «  itOMIIl     FIIISI  \\    Fl  II   (  OMI>.\.\V, 
I  lU   Mill   Ntm-I,    lt)>«-li«'Hli-r.    .\.   V. 

Clinuile^  wrnr  <iuL  Snlok*"',  ^prjiv*.  "T  iiny  hiiiiIp  inctlirinr  relieve 
only  l.-ii,p„rnnly  Our  tONSTltl  TUtJiAI.  treiilmi-lit.  Iiiumleil 
1*^1,  in  liir  iM'rninnently  eliminiilinR  the  CAl'BK  ol  A^ttiinii  ami  Hiiy 
Kever.  ■«»  ihit  Ihr  nld  ftyniptiimi*  ttr  tittiick!*  wHI  not  return.  Writi* 
for  HOOK  25  .i,  lontitinini  relH>rI.*  nf  [nuiir  itt'Llnitive  ra-w*  to 
I'rMvrthii      Mnile.l  KIIKK.     I*.  IIAKOI.I)  IIAYKS,  lliiirBlo,  .N.  Y. 


Discourses  with  the  Kaiser.— Mr.  Felix  Borc- 
hardt,  the  distinguished  artist  who  lately  had  Emperor 
William  for  a  model,  tells,  in  an  interview  printed  in 
the  Paris  Figaro,  of  the  talks  he  had  with  the  Kaiser 
during  the  sitting.    The  interview,  in  part,  follows  : 

"  Does  the  Emperor  pose  well  ? " 

"Wonderfully,  wonderfully  well.  He  has  angelic 
patience;  a  professional  model  could  hardly  have  done 
better.  I  have  had  him  standing  before  me  two  hours 
and  a  half  at  a  stretch.  Once  when  I  was  making  my 
excuses  to  the  Empress,  saying  that  I  had  a  bad  repu- 
tation for  tiring  out  my  modelo  in  the  open  air,  so 
that  they  sometimes  dropped  from  e.xhaustion,  she 
said :  '  Ah,  we  can  not  promise  you  so  much  as  that ! ' 

"  From  time  to  time  he  got  out  of  pose  and  fired 
questions  at  me. 

"  When  this  happened,  I  would  wring  my  hands  in 
supplication,  and  again  he  would  become  motionless." 

"What  did  you  talk  about  during  the  sittings-the 
theater,  art,  literature,  diplomacy  or  politics  ?  " 

"  Politics  bfjhanged  !  We  left  politics  to  the  chan- 
cellories. Nevertheless,  I  can  assure  you  that  twenty 
times  at  least  the  Emperor  expressed  his  profound 
regard  fo'  the  French  people  and  his  desire  for  per- 
fect peace  with  them.  '  M.  Loubet,'  he  kept  repeat- 
ing, '  is  such  a  splendid  fellow.'" 

"  Had  he  the  careworn  brow  of  a  Charles  V.,  of  a 
demigod  on  whom  weighs  the  problems  of  Europe  ? " 

"  Oh,  not  at  all !  Instead,  lie  was  a  man  of  the 
world,  simple  and  light-hearted,  gay  and  smiling.  It 
was  his  attendants  and  not  the  Kaiser  who  had  an 
oppressive  air  of  gravity,  who  assumed  an  absurd 
dignity,  and  it  was  the  lackeys  in  particular  whose 
faces  seemed  to  say, '  Morocco.'  The  Emperor  adores 
the  French  theater— Rejane,  Sarah,  and  especially 
Coquelin,  whom  he  regards  as  an  old  friend.  He  has 
an  immense  relish  for  Parisian  life,  with  its  bustle  and 
jol'ity." 

"  Who  were  present  at  these  sittings  ?  " 

"  The  Empress,  sometimes,  and  occasionally  an  aide- 
de-camp  would  come  to  read  a  report  or  a  cutting'f  rom 
a  newspaper.  I  shall  never  forget  how,  when  I  had 
expressed  a  regret  that  his  majesty  wore  such  a  bril- 
liant and  ostentatiously  new  uniform,  he  murmured, 
'  Alas,  I  haven't  any  old  clothes.' 

"  I  bade  him  observe  that  he  was  the  first  Emperor 
to  pose  in  the  open  air.  The  Kaiser  drolly  assumed  a 
look  of  severity,  as  if  the  importance  of  such  a  role 
impressed  him  immensely. 

"  Once,  as  the  sitting  was  coming  to  an  end,  I 
naively  permitted  myself  to  let  him  see  that  I  thought 
of  myself  rather  highly.  '  Oh,  oh,  Mr.  Borchardt,'  he 
cried, '  doa't  be  too  proud  !  It  is  we  and  not  you  who 
ought  to  play  the  critic' 

"  Don't  you  begin  to  see  by  the  things  I  have  just 
told  you  that  the  Kaiser  is  a  jolly  fellow,  wide-awake, 
gay,  cordial  and  clever— by  no  means  the  boasting 
bully  that  legend  would  make  him  ? 

"  '  I  don't  want  to  be  taken  for  a  Franzoseti  Fresser 
(Frenchman-eater),'  he  said." 


PeiinsylTanla's  New  Treasurer.— Another  suc- 
cessful candidate  of  the  people  against  the  political 
"czars"  is  William  H.  Berry,  who  was  elected  State 
Treasurer  of  Pennsylvania.  He  had  the  support  of 
the  Democrats  J-.nd  Prohibitionists  and  the  people 
who  were  wroughi;  up  over  the  implication  of  some  of 
the  State  political  leaders  in  the  Enterprise  Bank  fail- 
ure. The  Philadelphia  Press  gives  this  sketch  of  Mr. 
Berry: 

"  There  is  a  bret:ziness  about  tlic  manner  of  William 
H.  Berry  that  is  suggestive  of  the  breeziness  of  the 
prairie. 

"  And  no  wonder,  for  he  is  a  child  of  the  prairies, 
lie  was  born  and  raised  on  tiie  broad  levels  of  lower 
Illinois,  in  Madison  County,  where  he  was  born  on 
.September  9,  1S52.  He  left  the  little  country  town  of 
his  birth  when  lie  was  a  lad  of  seventeen.  As  boy  and 
man  he  made  liis  own  way  with  an  education  that  be- 
gan in  the  public  schools  and  ended  with  the  night 
lectures  in  an  engineering  school  in  Buffalo. 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  immediate  interest  to  the  tens  of 
thousands  o*  men  of  all  parties  who  voted  for  William 
H.  Berry  to  know  that  many  generations  of  .Vmerican 
blood  flows  in  his  veins.  On  his  father's  side  the 
record  of  his  American  line  is  lost  in  the  far  past ;  on 
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his  mother's  side  he  received  a  strain  of  Pennsylvania 
Dutch. 

"  He  has  his  pecuHarities,  too.  The  home  to  him  is 
the  center  of  the  whole  fabric  of  life.  He  belongs  to 
no  secret  organizations,  to  no  genealogical  societies. 
He  never  joined  a  club  until  within  the  past  year,  when 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Penn  Club  of  Chester,  a 
social  organization. 

'•  For  nearly  twenty  years  tliis  gray-eyed,  gray- 
haired,  tall,  outspoken  business  man,  who  has  the 
cares  of  large  enterprises  on  his  shoulders,  has  been  a 
local  preacher  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
There  has  scarcely  been  a  .Sunday  in  that  time  that  he 
has  not  preached  somewhere,  almost  always  in  some 
poor  church  or  to  some  congregation  of  the  colored 
race. 

■'  He  is  a  man  of  strong  personality  and  vigorous 
expression.  He  believes  in  the  gospel  work.  He 
never  drank,  and  if  lie  has  any  dissipation  that  the 
sterner  sects  might  catalog  against  him  it  is  his  fond- 
ness for  a  good  cigar.  He  is  rugged  in  health  and  be- 
lieves in  the  strenuously  physical. 


George  IV.'s  Marriage.  —  It  has  been  generally 
accepted  that  George  IV.,  King  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  from  1S20  to  1S30,  was  married  to  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert  (Maria  .\nne  Smythe;  while  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  marriage  occurred  in  1785,  and  lately  indisputable 
proofs  that  this  union  took  place  were  found  in  a 
package  of  documents  deposited  by  Mrs.  Fitzherbert's 
executors  in  Coutts  Bank  in  London,  in  1S33.  Among 
the  documents  was  the  marriage  certificate  of  the 
widow  and  the  Prince.  The  Brooklyn  Citizen  re- 
marks on  this  marriage  : 

"  At  the  time  of  tlie  marriage  George  w^as  twenty- 
three  years  of  age  and  accounted  one  of  the  handsom- 
est men  of  the  time.  It  was  at  the  period  of  his  close 
intimacy  with  Beau  Brummel,  Fox  and  Sheridan, 
when  his  profligacy  and  riotous  living  estranged  him 
from  his  father.  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  was  a  fascinating 
widow  of  twenty-five  and  the  Prince  was  smitten  with 
her  charms.  She  insisted  upon  going  through  the 
marriage  ceremony,  and  the  Prince  was  accommodat- 
ing, as  he  knew  that  under  the  law  of  England  at  the 
time  the  marriage  was  invalid,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  be- 
ing a  Roman  Catholic. 

Wlien  his  debts  compelled  him  to  ask  the  House  of 
Commons  for  an  increased  grant,  and  his  marriage  to 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert  was  brought  into  the  debate.  Fox, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Prince,  denied  that  any 
marriage  had  taken  place.  Mrs.  FitzherlDert  was  con- 
tent to  let  posterity  vindicate  lier,  and  it  was  at  her 
suggestion  that  the  marriage  certificate  was  deposited 
in  the  Coutts  Bank,  not  to  be  opened  until  a  long 
time  had  elapsed  after  lier  death. 

"  The  Fitzherbert  episode  was  one  of  many  similar 
incidents  in  the  career  of  the  '  First  Gentleman  in 
Europe,'  as  his  courtiers  termed  him,  which  led  such 
unfriendly  biographers  as  Thackeray  to  rechristen 
him  the''  First  Blackguard  in  Europe.'  " 


The  Mark  Twain  of  Paris.  — The  gaiety  of  the 
French  nation  lias  suffered  eclipse  by  the  death  of  Al- 
phonse  Allais,  says  the  T^^ew  York  Tribune.  Allais, 
we  are  told,  may  be  said  to  have  founded  tlie  new- 
French  humor.  His  style  and  methods  may  best  l>e 
pictured  by  describing  him  as  the  French  Mark 
Twain.  Allais,  The  Tribune  tells  us,  was  forever 
scheming  some  practical  joke,  whether  on  his  friends, 
on  some  unsuspecting  tradesman,  or  on  personages  of 
note.  One  of  the  most  famous  of  these  plots  was  at 
the  expense  of  the  late  Francisque  Sarcey,  the  histo- 
rian and  dramatic  critic,  and  it  is  in  substance  as  fol- 
lows : 

A  provincial  man  of  letters  had  come  up  to  Paris, 
bringing  with  him  a  play  which  lie  wished  to  submit  to 
the  great  critic.  By  some  chance  he  found  himself  at 
the  Chat  Noir,  and  timidly  asked  of  a  friend  of  Al- 
phonse  Allais  by  what  means  he  could  best  approach 
Mr.  Sarcey.  "  But  Monsieur  Sarcey  is  here,"  was  the 
reply,  and  the  joker  pointed  to  Allais.  "  Go  and  in- 
troduce yourself  to  the  great  man  at  once.  He  is  al- 
ways much  more  amiable  over  a  glass  of  beer  than  in 
his  own  house."  Allais  received  the  provincial  drama- 
tist with  the  utmost  affability,  but  resolutely  declined 
to  discuss  literature  or  look  at  the  manuscript.    "  No," 
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EXAMPLE  IN  ECONOMY 


USE  JUST 72  AS  MUCH 


w^^mmmmi 


AND  OBTAIN  EVEN  BETTER 
RESULTS.  PROVE  IT  YOURSELF 


Send  10  cents  for  Trial  Cau  to  S.  \i,  Bartlett,  Boston. 


"  The  Whole  Thing  la  a  Nut  Shell" 

200  Eggs 
a  Year 
Per  Hen. 

HOW  TO  QET  THEM 

The  fifth  edition  of  the  book. 
"200  Eggs  a  Ytsir  Per  Hen."  ia 
now  ready.  Revised,  enhirged,  and  in  part  rewritten. 
96  pages.  Contains  among  otlier  things  the  method  of 
feeding  by  which  Mr.  S.  D.  Fox,  of  VS'olfboro,  N.  H., 
won  the  prize  of  $100  in  gold,  offered  by  the  miinufac- 
turers  of  a  well-known  condition  powder  for  the  best 
egg  record  during  the  winter  months.  Simple  as  a,  b, 
c— and  yet  we  guiirantee  it  to  start  hens  to  laying 
earlier  ami  to  induce  them  to  lay  more  eggs  than  any 
other  method  under  the  sun.  The  book  also  C(mtMins 
recipe  for  egg  food  and  tonic  used  by  Mr.  Fox,  which 
brought  him  in  one  winter  day  68  eggs  from  Ti  hens: 
and  for  five  days  in  succession  from  the  same  flock,  64 
eggs  a  day.  Mr.  E.  F.  Chamberlain,  of  Wolfboro, 
N.  H.,  says:  "By  following  the  methods  outlined  in 
your  book,  I  obtained  1.496  eggs  from  91  R.  I.  Reds  in 
the  month  of  January,  1902."  From  14  pullets,  iiicked 
at  random  out  of  a  farmer's  flock,  the  author  got  2,999 
eggs  in  one  year— an  average  of  over  214  eggs  a[)iece. 
It  has  been  my  ambition  in  writing  "200  Eggs  a  Year 
Per  Hen"  to  make  it  the  standard  book  on  egg  produc- 
tion and  profits  in  poultry.  Tells  all  there  is  to  know, 
and  tells  it  in  a  plain,  common-sense  way. 

Price,  50c.;  or  with  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion, OOc. ;  or  given  as  a  jjremium  for  four 
yearly  subscriptions  to  tlio  American 
I'oullry  .4(lvocatc  at  S.'ic.  each. 

Our  Paper  is  handsomely  illustrated,  44  to  80  pa^cs, 
2.5c.  per  yeiir.  4  months'  trial,  10c.  Sample  Free. 
CATALOGUE  of  poultry  books  free. 

AMERICAN    POULTRY  ADVOCATE 


63  Hogan  Block, 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


/ '. \ 

The   Prevention   and   Cure  of 

TUBERCULOSIS 

A  thoroughly  practical  book  written  in  plain  l.inguage 
by  leading  specialists  covering  every  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject of  interest  to  the  layman,  includmg  the  Outdoor, 
Home,  Climatic  and  Sanatorium  Treatments;  Diet, 
Exercise,  etc.  The  articles  by  local  physicians  on  the 
climatic  treatment  in  Arizona,  California,  Colorado, 
etc.,  are  of  special  interest.  Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf's  essay 
on  Tuberculosis,  which  won  the  prize  at  the  Berlin  In- 
ternational Tuberculosis  Congress  as  the  best  popular 
discussion  of  the  subject,  is  printed  in  full.  We  believe 
this  to  be  the  best  popular  book  on  this  subject  ever  pub- 
lished. A  copv  should  be  in  every  home.  To  persons 
threatened  or  affected  with  tuberculosis  it  is  invaluable. 

Cloth.    Illustrated.    Price  $1.25,  posti)aid 
.  H.  M.  BRINKER,  1010  16th  St  ,  Denver,  Colo. 


XMAS 

TREE 
LIGHTS 

WITH 
BATTERY 

$3  UP 


We  Are  Selling 


Toy  Electric  Railways.  $3  to 
Passenger  and  Freight  Trains,  $5  to 
Electric  Rooks,  10c.  to 
Ni'cktiu  and  CiU)  Lights,  75c.  to 
Hattery  Table  Lamps.  1^3  to 
Carriage  ami  Ricycle  Lights.  |3to 
Lanterns  and  Pocket  Lights.  75c.  to 
Battery  Motors  and  Fans,  $1  to 
Electric  Door  Bells  complete.  75c.  to 
Teleplumes  complete.  4<'2  50and 
Telegriiph  Outfits  complete,  11.75  to 
•SHMfdiciil  B;itteries 
$12  Electric  Belt  and  Suspensory 
IJynamos  and  Motors.  if-X  to 
Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines,  fSto 
\Vp  uiider.sell  all.    Cat.  Free. 

OHIO    ELECTRIC   WORKS, 


$60.00 

60.00 

6.00 

6  00 

10.00 

6.00 

3.00 

12.00 

l.H> 

6.96 

2.60 

3.96 

2.60 

l.OOO.OO 

1.400.00 

Want  .Agents. 

Cleveland.  6. 


ROYALTY    PAID 
ON 

SONG -po Ens 


land  Musical  Compositions.    We 
I  arrange  and  popularize.  Addreis 

PIONEEh  MUSIC  PUB.  CO.,  (facj 
343Manhattaa  Bldg.  Chicago,  III. 


$50 


CONTEST    IN    THE    AIIT    OF    ADVERTISING. 

WINNER 

Mr.Ii.  31.  SUKJiMAy,  Box  7.5.H.  .V<'i(i  llni'ni.  Conn., offers  his  views  of  the  "A-C"  Pipf 

in  tiie  follow  iiti/.     Mr.  S/iirman  wins  niitriijiit  Jilhi  f/i>l,l  ilollars,  tht>  fIrKt  prize  of  the  kind  evi-r 
offered  without  a  striiiii  lo  it.     Tlif  Ciiiiiiiiiini  hiTihu  llmiikti  all  oth,r  lonti  staiitf,  irho.se  iidnr- 
tisements  will  hr.   returned.     MATCH  I'Olt  J<'CTUKK  VlilZKS.     The  tnod.l  illuatniteil 
by  Mr.  Sherman  has  been  superseded  bu  intprured  t:iijti  model.     .1  superb  holiitay  {jift. 
PJiotographic  liednction  of  Original. 


$50 

PRIZE 


LOOK^ 

A  BOON 

TO  SMOKERS. 

SWiiT,C[L[lAlr^J 

Price  f2.00.Send  for  booklet 
THE"A-C"PIPE  CO 
807  TIMES  B.LDG.BR0ADWAYfi<4a'"^  51.  Newyor 
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^       CHAMBER, 


LOOK 
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HOLES 

t@T®^gyi(i  or  ^@uik 

LOOK  AT 

THIS  CHAMBER 
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Lea  &  Perrins' 
Sauce 

TMC    OBIGINAL     WORCESTEPSMIRC"    / 


The  Peerless  Seasoning. 

The  housewife  who  knows  Iho  dolicious- 
ness  of  a  well-cooked  plate  of  Cold  Meats, 
has  a  revelation  in  store  in 
LEA  &  PERRINS*  SAUCE.  It  gives  un- 
usual relish  to  Cold  Roast  Beef,  Mutton, 
Lamb,  or  Beef  Tongue,  Baked  Beans,  Mac- 
aroni and  Cheese,  Chops,  Salads,  etc. 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agents,  New  York. 


RELIEVE  YOUR  MIND 

.\otf  Your  Enf/af/rmriits  in  Iliichsrli'.i 

Year  Book  for  1906 

instead  of  tiiistint;  to  voui-  imiiioi y.     Tlic  Yc.ir  liook  is  a 
handsome,  gerviieablf  diary,  iiinde  in  29 styles,  lioiind  in  clotli 
and  leather,  at  all  pi  ices.    This  illustration  repiosentsXo.  43. 
price,    postpaid,  $I.3<>.       Wliite 
■■I  writing  paper.  5x7,   ruled,  dark 
--H  blue,     flexible    (fruined     bather 
covers,  stamped  in  ahnninnni,blue 
ed(?e8.      Books   contain  day, 
date,   number   of  days  past 
and  to  come,  calendars,  pos- 
tal rates  and  much  valual)le 
nforniHtion.    IVo.  41,  post- 
paid, 7  5<'.   Similar  to  above, 
but    icreen     flexible    cloth 
cover,  square  corners,  plain 

Tki.  Will  Soh^  Your  ^^^H     "'ifame  on  book  in  ^oUl,  l.-io. 
Ihrl.tma-  (.Ifl         Uggggt       Send  at  once  foi-  an  inter- 
Prohlrm.  estinir,     illustrated      booklet 

with    complete    description    of  pocket  and   desk  styles,  and 
unusual  endorsements  fro?n  distinttnished  people. 
B.  W.    lllirbHrh,   rulilUhpr,  lUOTrarl  nide.,  ^VOM- Vork 


NO 
MORE 


RATTLING  WINDOWS 


•*  Pttsh  it  in  wliere  sash  is  loose, 
Iliitif/iin  luiiil{%irli'n  nut  in  use." 
An  incmiouH  contrivance  am<in«  liouHcfnrnishinKs  ;  keeps 
a  loose  window  siisli  from  raltlinit.     It   is  a  metal  wi'd«c 
•prink' coMtini;  nj  (  cntH  a  ilo/.in,      v.  V.  Sun.  Nov. '.I,  I'.lOl. 
At  Kloi-cw.  Ill-  n-oiii  iiH.  Willi  lifiokH  l<>  liiiiiu  |li)-in 

on.  ixotpiilil.  .'»<•.  <'j|<-li.  :»o<-.   I.,  tioz .■»«»<•.  il<i/.<'ii 

J.  U.  ¥KSK\UKX.  ill  iVaHHiiil  .SI..  .\cw  York 

Whitman  Saddle 

Tho  one  smldle  iilwayH  preferred  by 
diwriminatinK  riders.  It  iHthehlKh- 
Ciit  type  of  the  saddler's  art.  Correct 
In  every  line  iilwn.\s  comfortable  for 
the  horse  iind  rider.  Complete  cnla- 
loene  sent  free,  showinu'  the  \S  hitmiin 
for  men  and  women.  itn<l  i'ver>tliinK 
from  ■■  Sadille  In  Spur."     Ad<lress 

The  MHilliibli  .Snilillr  (o.,  101  (Ihimticrs  St.,  \rw  York 

Successors  to  TiiK  Whitman  Saddlk  Vci. 


PATENTS 


he  s.-iid,  pointing  to  the  miRhty  pile  of  "bock"  pads  in 
front  of  him,  "  when  I  come  to  the  Chat  Noir,  it  is  for 
the  sake  of  rest  and  the  company  of  brilliant  men,  like 
yourself,  not  to  talk  '  shop.'  But  come  and  see  me  to- 
morrow at  the  Ruede  Douai  and  bring  the  manuscript, 
and  we  will  look  through  it  together.  But  I  must  let 
you  into  a  little  secret  of  my  domestic  arrangements. 
I  have  a  secretary  who  is  enormously  fat,  with  a  short 
w  hite  beard  and  a  rude  manner  "  (this  was  an  accurate 
description  of  Sarcey).  "  His  chief  task  is  to  keep  off 
bores,  for  were  I  to  receive  everybody  who  came  to 
consult  me  about  plays  I  should  never  find  time  to 
write  a  line.  His  orders  are  to  declare  to  all  strange 
visitors  that  he  is  Monsieur  Francisque  Sarcey.  So, 
if  he  insists,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  catch  him  a  play- 
ful whack  over  the  stomach  and  say  :  '  Come  now,  old 
boy,  you  can't  play  that  trick  on  me ! ' "  These  in- 
structions were  carried  out  to  the  letter,  with  a  re- 
sult that  can  be  imagined.  Sarcey,  when  he  heard 
that  Allais  had  planned  tlie  scene,  laughed  heartily, 
and  the  two  men  became  fast  friends. 


BK.ANn  WHITLOCK, 

Successor  of  "Golden  Rule' 
Jones  in  Toledo. 


Another  "Golden  Rule  Mayor."— Sam  Jones, 
the  "  Golden  Rule  Mayor,"  of  Toledo,  is  dead,  but  his 
influences  are  still  with  the  people  of  that  city.    This 
was  shown  in  the  recent  election  when  Brand  Whit- 
lock,     the     novelist, 
was   elected    to    the 
mayoralty.     Lincoln 
Steffens,    writing    in 
Collier^  s  Weekly,  says 
of  this  election : 

Only  another  Jones 
could  do  what  Jones 
had  done,  and  it  was 
assumed  that  there 
never  could  be  an- 
other Jones.  But  the 
opposition  to  Jones 
never  understood 
tliis  remarkable  man. 
His  appeal  had  been 
to  men  as  men.  An 
individualist  himself, 
he  had  insisted  that 
the  only  limitation 
upon  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  his 
own  manhood  should  be  the  liberty  and  independence 
of  other  men.  The  result  was  astonishing.  The 
Golden  Rule  worked.  The  example  and  the  appeal  of 
Jones,  "just  Jones,"  to  other  men  proved  to  have  been 
so  well  understood  tliat  when  the  "Golden  Rule 
Mayor"  died  and  the  rings,  political  and  corporate, 
crowded  with  fresh  courage  into  the  lobby  of  the  City 
Council,  the  streets  of  Toledo  outside  became  crowded 
with  men ;  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  but  men. 
They  presented  tlieir  petition,  "a  petition  in  boots," 
they  called  it,  and  they  waited  quietly  till  the  men  in 
tliat  body,  with  tlie  lielp  of  the  corrupt  cowards  there, 
liad  beaten  tlie  bold  corruptionists. 

Then  the  ring  ajjpealed  from  the  "  mob"  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  issue  was  carried,  without  a  leader  now, 
into  the  next  election,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  men 
whom  Jones  had  taught  his  independence  straggled 
unorganized  to  the  polls  and  again  the  rings  were 
beaten.  The  fJoklon  Rule  lived  tho  Jones  had  died, 
and  Toledo  was  full,  not  of  Jonesites,  but  of  men ; 
individuals  just  as  capable  of  independent  action  in 
concert  as  if  they  had  been  drilled  into  dull  subservi- 
ency by  Tammany  Hall.  And  finally  among  all  these 
men  a  leader  developed  I'lraiul  Whitlock.  We  know 
him  as  a  novelist.  Toledo  knows  liim  as  a  man  ;  the 
friend  Jones  loved  the  best;  the  young  lawyer  to 
whom  was  entrusted  the  "sucker  rod"  factory  where 
business  was  and  still  is  done  successfully  under  the 
Golden  Rule;  the  simple  eloquent  speaker  who  has 
preached,  as  Sam  Jones  preached,  once  a  week  to  the 
"hands"  at  the  factory  that  they  were  men  among 
men.  Brand  Whitlock  is  not  another  Jones;  there 
isn't  in  all  Toledo  another  Jones  and  there  never  will 
\-*i.  Brand  Whitlock  is  as  clean-handed,  as  clear-eyed, 
as  pure-minded  as  Sam  Jones,  and  he  is  as  patient  of 

other  men,  but  also  he  is  as  true  to  himself 

Jones  left  his  mark  on  them  all.  But  these  good 
men  and  good   platforms  only  serve    to  confuse  the 
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Elegance 
j  and 
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No.  256 


$1.50 

UKLIVEKEU 

Felt  Romeos 

FOR  WOMEN 

Made  of  fine,  pure  wool-felt,  richly  fur-bound.  Soles 
of  noiseless  belting  leather.  Colors :  Black,  Red, 
Brown,  Drab,  Green,  Blue,  Natural  Gray  and  Wine. 

Send  for  catalogue  A'o.  31,  showing  many  new  styles. 


Daniel  Green  Felt  Shoe  Co. 
119  West  23d  Street.  New  York. 


Dr.  Jnoper's  S.  W.  S.  C'o.'s  «wii  Stores. 

New  York  :  306  Fifth  Av.,  157  B'way  ;  Brook- 
lyn :  504  Fulton  St.  ;  Boston  :  228  Boylston  .St.; 
Phila.  :  1510  Chestnut  St.;  Chicago:  82  State  St. 

Agents  in  all  principal  cities. 
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applied  to  central  drnught 
lamp,  gas  jet  (open  lUune 
or  mantle   burner),  aititi- 
ci.ii  or   natiuil  g;is,  will 
heat  any  ordinary  room 
comfortablv      in     zero 
I  weather,  giving  Heat  and 
Light  at  no  Additional 
Cost.      No   aslics,    no 
trouble,  clonn  niiil  odor- 
less, thoroughly  circulates  and  purifiet 
Easily  applied  and  ornamental.     Just  the 
thing  for  sick  room,  bath,  bedroom,  den  or  office. 
Send  forlww^ldot  nnd  toatttnontnl*.         rrt.*««comft«*to.  cnrrUco  prcpnld, 
Sat inf action  gtiaranteed  ormonet/    I'ollshpil  Brnss,  $I.SO 
rtfiindiil  i.r  nliirncil  in  lOilaiis        Mrkid  riaird,    $3.00 

THE  GIANT  HEATER  CO.,  1:104  »!oniiioutliSt.,Si.rin(jn<.|d,  Mass. 


On  M  nil  tie 
Burner 


inEBESTLIGni 


Tho  only  100  Canillo  Power  Li^ht 
that  hums  its  own  p.19  arn\  gives  :ih- 
Roluttf  tittisfactiun  (luriug  a  l'>ng 
life  of  olhciontBcrvicc. 
No  <tr<']itn»,  Sm»ki\  Dirt  or  Odor. 
Britfhlor  th.in  electricity  or  nccty- 
Iono.clie:iiK»r  lli.in  kerosene. (>ver  100 
■tyh'H.  f.\i>ry  ln"ip  warrantcil.  Tho 
Hfnt  I.IrIiMo,,    O'J    K.:»(hSi..rantcin,0. 


Readers  of  Thk  Literary  Digest  are  a«ked  to  mention  tho  publication  when  wtIIIp^j  to  aUvertlsers. 
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IF  THESE  WERE  SQUARE 
INCHES  IN 


they  would  cover   more  educational  material 
than  as  many  square  feet  in  any  text-hook. 

SINCE : 

There  is  more  real  education  to  the  square 
inch  of  The  Little  Chronicle  than  there 
is  to  the  square  foot  of  any  text-book  on  earth. 
—John  L.  Lewis,  Principal  Fuller  School, 
Cliicnoo. 

And  the  Child  Doesn't  Realize  He's 
Being;  Taught. 

The  Little  Chronicle  is  the  only  news  medi- 
um in  the  world 
FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
and  one  of  the  best  in  the  world  for  anybody. 

The  Best  in  American  Literature. 

The  Little  chronicle  presents  the  best 
resume  of  current  events  and  the  best  method 
of  using  them  to  teach  (ieographv.  History. 
Lansruage,  etc.,  to  be  found  in  American  Liter- 
ature.—JJi's/iop  Bcushford,  former})!  I'resident 
Ohio  Weslei/an  Univei'sitij. 


Stories, Puzzlcf>, mid  Other  Kntertainimj 
Features.    Beautifully  lUustrated. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

The  Little  Chronicle  and  a  Valuable  Atlas 

for  25  Cents. 

The  regular  price  of  The  Little  Chronicle 
is  S1.50  per  year.  In  order  to  introduce  it  into 
new  homes  we  will  send  it  for  two  months  for 
25  cents,  together  with  a  copy  of  onr  Diamond 
Atlas  of  the  World,  vest  pocket  size,  80  pages, 
handsome  colored  maps.  Index  of  population, 
and  location  of  4,000  cities. 

Coin  carrier  and  samples  of  The  Little  Chron- 
icle free  on  application. 

THE  LITTLE  CHRONICLE  PRESS. 
358  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
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The  Jled  that  Steers     -^ 


EATS  every  other 

sled  because  the 
steering  bar  curves 
the  spring  steel  run- 
ners. This  steers  the 
sled  without  dragging 
the  foot  or  scraping 
the  runner  sidewise, so 
it  goes  a  great  deal  faster  and 
much  farther.  Draws  like  any 
other  sled  but  is  lighter  and 
pulls  easier.  Steering  makes  it 
safe  from  accident — saves  its 
cost  by  saving  shoes — prevents 
wet  feet  and  colds.  With  spring 
steel  runners,  pressed  steel  sup- 
ports, second  growth  white  ash  seat  and  frame,  it  is 
light  yet  practically  indestructible,  and  handsomely 
finished.  It  is  the  only  sled  that  girls  can  properly 
control.  Ask  at  your  dealer's,  and  don't  take 
anything  else.   If  they  don't  keep  it,  let  us  know. 

Model  Sled  FREE 

Our  cardboard  model  sled  will  show  you  just  how  it 

works   and   give  you  lots  of  fun.     Sent  free  by  mail 

with   illustrated   booklet  giving  full  information 

regarding  sizts  and  prices. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  MOON    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers 


issue.  What  the  rings  and  some  others  seem  to  be 
unable  to  understand  is  this  :  Whitlock  is  nominated 
as  just  a  man  to  do,  as  mayor,  unto  others  even  as  he 
would  that  they  should  do  imto  him.  And  it  does 
sound  queer;  the  Golden  Rule  in  politics  in  a  Chris- 
tian city!  It  is  confusing.  One  can't  help  wonder- 
ing if  Toledo  will  really  understand. 


Mr.  Whitehead  and  His  Torpedo.— The  death 
of  Robert  Whitehead,  inventor  of  the  automobile  tor- 
pedo, ends,  as  the  New  York  livciihig-  Post  declares, 
"the  career  of  a  man  who  has  fairly  revolutionized 
naval  warfare  as  did  Ericsson  with  his  monitor."  Mr. 
Whitehead  was  not  the  first  to  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
blowing  up  vessels  by  torpedoes.  For  more  than  a 
century  prior  to  Whitehead's  success,  there  had  been 
recourse  to  stationary  or  movable  torpedoes,  which 
were  anchored  in  the  channel  or  exploded  alongside  a 
vessel  from  a  small  boat.  Whitehead  supplemented 
this  clumsy  method  by  a  dirigible  torpedo.  The 
Evening  Post  tells  of  Whitehead's  success  in  this  re- 
spect : 

"  A  Captain  Lupuis  of  the  Austrian  navy  had  by 
1864  progressed  far  enough  with  his  plan  of  an  auto- 
mobile torpedo  to  need  the  assistance  of  a  good  work- 
ing mechanic.  He  engaged  Mr.  Whitehead,  then 
manager  of  an  engine  manufacturing  company  at 
Fiume.  From  that  time  on.  Mr.  Whitehead  devoted 
himself  to  the  automobile  torpedo.  Abandoning  Cap- 
tain Lupuis's  plans,  he  succeeded  in  1867  in  perfecting 
the  delicate  machine  which  bears  his  name,  with  only 
the  assistance  of  his  son,  a  mere  boy,  and  one  trusted 
workman.  As  a  result  of  that  success,  every  navy  has 
its  fleet  of  torpedo  boats  and  torpedo-boat  destroyers, 
and  almost  every  cruiser  and  battleship  has  its  torpedo- 
launching  tubes.  In  order  to  combat  this  terrible 
weapon,  there  was  introduced  first  the  torpedo  netting, 
now  discarded,  and  then  the  quick-firing  gims,  intend- 
ed to  protect  a  warship  by  an  incessant  hail  of  projec- 
tiles. Incidentally,  the  weight  of  armor  on  all  pro- 
tected vessels  was  greatly  increased,  and  finally  the 
submarine  was  undoubtedly  hastened  by  the  White- 
head invention.  Indeed,  the  torpedo  has  probably  had 
a  greater  influence  than  any  other  factor,  save  the 
comfort  of  men  and  officers,  in  developing  the  modern 
topheavy,  highsided  fighting  vessel  as  the  standard 
type  of  battleship,  instead  of  the  Ericsson  monitor. 

Whitehead's  first  torpedo  was  of  steel,  14  inches  in 
diameter,  weighing  300  pounds,  and  carrying  as  its  ex- 
plosive j8  pounds  of  dynamite.  Its  speed  was  low — 
only  six  knots— and  the  right  to  manufacture  was  pur- 
chased by  the  English  Government  in  1871  for  the  tri- 
fling sum  of  $15,000.  As  now  develo[)ed,  the  White- 
head, whose  motive  power  is  compressed  air,  has  at- 
tained a  speed  of  26  knots  an  hour,  with  a  range  of 
4,000  yards.  It  can  be  regulated  to  explode  by  impact 
or  after  a  definite  time;  it  may  be  set  to  travel  at  a 
uniform  speed  and  depth  the  whole  of  its  range,  or 
both  depth  and  speed  may  be  varied.  .So  remarkable 
is  its  mechanism  that  it  may  be  made  to  rise  to  the 
surface  or  sink  to  the  bottom  after  missing  its  mark. 


Charles  K.  Hughes  and  His  Metliods.— Charles 

Evans  Hughes,  the  inquisitor  who  has  brought  the  in- 
surance looters  to  their  knees,  has  leaped  into  national 
recognition  at  a  bound.  He  was  born  in  Glens  Falls, 
N.  v.,  April  II,  1862.  Ralijh  H.  Graves,  writing  in 
The  Ajncrican  lllttsirated  Magazine,  gives  this 
view  of  Mr.  Hughes  during  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses before  the  insurance  committee. 

In  the  aldermanic  cliamber  of  the  New  York  City 
Hall,  one  afternoon  late  in  Se|)tember.  two  men  stood 
facing  each  other  defiantly  before  a  silent   audience 


Business  and 
Elxercise 

For  Men  or  Women 

A  good  paying  business 
with  exercise  enough  to 
keep  you  hearty  and  alert. 

You  work  when  you  feel 
like  working ;  you  rest 
when  you  feel  like  resting. 
You're  in  good  company 
— with  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  and  The  Satur- 
day Evening  Post. 

And  there's  more  money 
in  it  than  the  average 
American  makes.  Let  us 
tell  you  about  it  —  write 
to-day. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
E  82  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia 


Meteor 


For 
^..^  Making 

-^        Coffee 


Circulating 

Coffee 

Percolator 


For 

Making 
Coffee 
on  the 
Table 


Always  insures  delicious  coffee,  and  by 
extracting  the  full  strength  and  flavor, 

Saves  One-Third. 

Coffee  made  in  the 
"Meteor"    way    is 
healthful  —  the 
grounds     being 
high  and  dry  and 
never  boiled. 
For  sa le  at  a  II  dealers. 
100  styles  and  sizes. 

Send  for  Booklet  No  M3 
giving  full  particulais 

MANNING,  BOWMAN  &  CO. 
Meriden,  Conn. 


The  Concise  Standard  Dictionary 

Abridged  from  the  Kunk  &  Wagnars  Standard  Cic- 
tionary.     It  contains  the  orthography,  pronunciation  , 
and  meaning  of  about  28,000  words.     i6mo,  cloth,  60 
cents. 
FL'NK   &  WAONALLS  CO.MPANY,   Publishers,  New  York 


I  keep  old  friends  and  add  neiv  ones  every  day. 

Sold  Only  in  a  Yellow  Box— for  your  protection.    Curved  handle  and  faco  to  fit  the  mouth. 

in  irregular  tufts — cleans  between  llie  teetn.    Holo  in  handii;  uud  hooK  to  bold  it. 

This  means  much  to  ileaaJy  per- 
sons— the  only  ones  who 
like  our  brush. 


Adults' 86c. 

Yoi:ihs'25c      rhildren's  25c. 

By  ma:;  or  at  dealers.    Send  for  niir  frnf 

booktrt.'-Tooth  Truths."   FLORENCE  MFG.  CO.,    14  Pine  St.,  Florence,  Mmi. 
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that  listened  to  every  word  and  watched  their  every 
gesture  with  breathless  interest. 

"  I  can  not  do  it !  "  cried  one  of  them,  snapping  his 
fingers  nervously. 

The  speaker,  a  witness  before  the  State  Legislature's 
Insurance  Investigating  Committee,  was  George  W. 
Perkins,  partner  in  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co., 
the  richest  private  banking  house  in  the  world  and  the 
most  powerful  influence  in  Wall  Street. 

"  But  I  want  tliose  books,  and  I  must  require  you  to 
produce  them,"  said  the  other  emphatically. 

As  he  uttered  the  last  two  words  in  a  tone  that  gave 
small  encouragement  for  contradiction,  Charles  E. 
Hughes,  the  inquisitor  for  the  committee,  displayed 
an  e.\panseof  white  teeth  that  reminded  the  onlookers 
of  another  strenuous  .American.  But  witli  the  teeth 
the  likeness  ended.  A  square,  reddish  beard,  which 
seemed  fairly  to  bristle  with  energy,  almost  concealed 
the  lawyer's  collar.  His  deep-set,  honest  eyes,  al 
though  aided  by  nose  glasses,  betrayed  no  sign  of 
weakness  as  they  remained  fi.\ed  uncompromisingh 
upon  the  witness.  The  broad  foreliead,  without  :i 
wrinkle  to  tell  the  story  of  a  montli's  continuous  labor 
by  day  and  night,  gave  an  impression  of  intellectual 
depth,  while  the  ruddy  complexion  and  erect  figure  in- 
dicated physical  strength  equal  to  the  most  exacting 
demands  of  mental  activity. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Hughes,  we  can  see  about  that  later,-' re- 
sponded the  banker  hesitatingly,  after  a  pause. 

The  rebellion  of  Perkins  was  ended.  Though  he  did 
not  promise  definitely  to  give  up  the  books  of  the 
Morgan  firm,  there  was  not  one  among  his  hearers  who 
doubted  that  he  would  obey.  And  obey  he  did;  he 
had  met  his  match  in  the  man  with  tiie  reddish  beard, 
and  within  a  week  the  records  in  question,  dealing 
witli  a  transaction  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company,  were  in  the  possession  of  the  investigators. 

That  was  the  way  Hughes  overcame  every  objection 
raised  by  a  witness.  The  millionaire  director,  the 
crafty  speculator,  the  salaried  corporation  officer  and 
the  methodical  clerk  alike  yielded  to  the  quiet  author- 
ity of  this  young  fighter,  who  was  comparatively  un- 
known outside  his  own  profession  and  his  own  city  a 
year  ago. 

There  was  in  iiis  method  none  of  the  browbeating, 
none  of  the  contemijtuous  insult  too  prevalent  among 
the  leaders  of  the  New  \'ork  bar.  Tliere  was  none  of 
the  flowing  rhetoric  of  the  jury  orator.  But  politeness 
proved  a  better  weapon  of  offense  than  blustering, 
persistency  better  than  sarcasm,  and  conciseness  bet- 
ter than  oratory. 


(Jueen  Wilhelmina's  Successor.  Queen  Will 
helmina's  subjects  have  apparently  abandoned  all 
hope  of  an  heir  to  the  throne,  for  it  is  now  proposed 
that  the  constitution  be  revised  so  as  to  iiermit  a 
change  in  the  laws  of  succession.  In  fact,  the  object 
in  view  is  to  give  the  people  of  Holland  the  right  to 
select  their  own  ruler  in  case  of  the  failure  of  succes- 
sion.   Says  tlie  New  York  'J'ribuiie: 

As  the  law  stands  now,  the  crown,  should  she  die 
childless,  would  pass,  in  the  first  place,  in  accordance 
with  Clause  XIV.,  to  her  cousin,  the  reigning  Grand 
Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  as  grandson  of  Princess  Sophia 
of  the  Netherlands,  sister  of  the  late  King  William 
III.  of  Holland.  Now  Article  XXIII.  of  the  Dutcii 
Constitution  stipulates  that  the  crown  of  Hollandcan 
not  be  Ijorne  in  conjunction  witli  tliat  of  any  other 
country  save  that  of  Luxemburg,  so  that  the  Grand 
Duke  would  have  to  choose  between  being  ruler  of 
Saxe- Weimar  and  King  of  Holland.  He  has  already 
intimated  that  he  would  prefer  to  retain  his  present 
throne.  After  him  in  the  line  of  succession  is  his 
aunt.  Princess  Marie  of  Sa.xe-Weimar  married  to 
Prince  Henry  VII.  of  Reuss,  and  a  daughter  of  Prin- 
cess Sophia  of  the  Netherlands  above  mentioned. 

Princess  Marie  is  an  elderly  woman,  and  it  is  now 
proposed  that  her  eldest  son  and  heir,  Prince  Henry 
XX.MI.  of  Reuss.at  present  a  I'russiau officer,  should 
be  proclaimed  Crown  Prince  of  Holland,  take  up  his 
residence  at  The  Hague  and  become  identified  with 
the  Dutch,  or  else  that  the  Constitution  should  be  re- 
vised so  as  to  free  the  people  to  elect  whomsoever  they 
liked  as  future  King  of  Holland.  The  majority  of  the 
Dutch  are  in  favor  of  the  latter  plan.  But  the  Kaiser 
may  have  a  word  to  say,  lx)th  as  Emperor  and  as 
Prince  of  Orange,  if  the  rights  of  his  young  kinsman 
and  officer,  Henry  XXXII,  of  Keuss,  to  the  Dutch 
thrune  are  set  aside  by  the  jxjople  of  the  Netherlands. 
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HAVE  YOU  EVER  WATCHED  THE  GEESE  DRIFTING 
CLOSER  AND  CLOSER?  THE  SPORT  IS  SUPREME  IF 
YOUR  SHELLS  ARE  LOADED  WITH  "INFALLIBLE" 
SMOKELESS  POWDER. 

Laflin  &  Rand   Powder  Company 
New  York  City 
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Tools    ®   Hardware 


Of 
Quality 


Combinatioi\   Bench    and 
Tool  Cabinet 

A  SOLID  OAK,  brass-trimmed,  highly  finished 
■'*•  cabinet,  with  work-bench  and  vise,  ana  95  of  the 
fine5t  quality  standard  carpenters'  tools. 

Complete,  as    4liftH:    i\i\ 
illustrated,  -    ^(J*J,\9\J 

\ye  make  also  the  following  Outfits  in 
polislied  oak,  brass-trimmed  Wall  Cabi- 
nets shaped  like  a  suit  case,  but  larger, 
with  same  grade  of  tools  as  above  : 

No.  51,  J4  Tools  .  .  $5.00 

No.  52,  24     "      .  .  10.00 

No.  53,  36     "      .  .  15.00 

No.  54,  40      "      .  .  20.00 

Our  prices  are/,  o.  b.  Ne^v  York,  giving 
the  best  toots  >nade  (instead  0/  cheap  tools, 
and  paying  the  freight) . 

Special  Tool  Outfit  Catalogue  No.  I7S2 
illustrates  and  describes  all  rive  outfits. 
Send  for  copy. 

Our  lines  include  Builders',  Cabinet  and  Piano  Hardware,  Bolts,  Screws.  Nuts  and  Fac- 
tory Supplies,  and  all  kinds  of  Small  Tools  for  Wood  and  Metal  Workers  (also  Benches  and 
Tools  for  Manual  Training) .    We  deal  with  consumers  direct  and  invite  correspondence. 

We  issue  many  Special  Catalogues,  among  which  are  the  following  : 

No.  J  753,  Wood- Carvers'  Tools      \      So.  1754,  Clay  Modeling  and  Plaster  Carving  Tools 

JVo,  1755,  Venetinn  Iron  and  Tools 

yo.  1772,  «  Tourist "  Antokit 

The  "Tourist  "  .\utokit  i»  mii.le  up  of  the  very  best 
flelccletl  tixils  (il)tiiiii;il)le  umi  is  tli*^  IiikIi*"?*!  Iyi»*  "f  repainiiB  out- 
lit  for  rouil  use.  Tde  '*  Totirisl  "  is  espei-ijilly  arrungeU  with 
reference  to  its  quality  ami  utility  niitt  embodies  every  possible 
I>ermaiient  .tiiii  enieruency  value  that  can  be  included  in  a  kit  of 
this  size. 


Hammacher,  Schlemmer  &  Co. 

Hardware,  Tools,  Supplies  and  Piano  Materials. 
New  York,  Since  1848. 

4th  Ave.  and  I3tb  St.,  Block  South  of  Union  Square. 
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Pruuouucctl  tlio  licst  by  itti  Tliuuoands  of  Users 

The  Lundstrora  ca;'ps  are  mndo  under  our  own  pnfcnts.  in  our  own 
factiny.  iind  tlio  entire  iiriidmtioii  is  solji  <lii'('it  to  tlii' home  nnd 
Otlii'O.     Tliat  is  th«>  reason  we  <im  offer  them  at  siieli  reu.soiiable 

£riees.  In  puieliitsinK  u  Liinilstiora  Sectional  Hooliiase  .vou  are  not 
elpintj  to  test  a  dotihtfiil  experiment,  but  are  netting  an  artiile 
wltit'h  time  and  e.\perietiet>  iia\t*  pr<'*\'en  n  wottderftil  siieeess.  Our 
eectional  hookeases  are  tiie  prodtiet  t^f  >earsof  undivided  atti'ittion 
to  tills  one  Iitu»of  maiuifaetnrtv  Kver>  hook  section  has  ii(in.l»iii(l- 
InB.disappeariiiKKlann  <lm>r  and  is  liiflilj  linisheil  in  •i»ll<l  tiolden 
Ouli.  Topsand  ha.ses,  $1.00each.  Write  for  Illustrated  catalogue  No.  ^-^  I" 
All  <iuu<lA  Sold   IHrecv  '^roiii  I'nclory  Only 

IbeCl.LUNDSTROM  MFG.  CO.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y..Mfrs.  of  Sectional  Uookcases and  Filing  Cabinets 


VA/ater   Supply    for    Country    Homes 

Deliver   water   front   spring   or   stream   to   house,  st.ible,  lawn,  storage  tank,  etc.,  by  the 
.mtomatic  workini; 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINES 

Always  (foniK  witliiiiit  ntlcnilon.     Uuise  HO  fiet  fci  e\  ery  foot  fall.    80't  efflciency.     Large 

plaiit.s  for  ii  rl^atien,  c<iiil|)pin^  towns.  I'allroad  tiinks,  etc.    Ovi-r  .^,(HH>  in  use. 

I  ataloirtie  anil  cstlniates  free. 

RIFE    ENGINE    CO..        -       -       2004  Trinity  Bldg.,  Ne^  York 
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Long  recognized  as  the 
', ;  best  of  pictures  ;  clioice 
as  gifts   to  friends  and 
for    the    adornment    of 
.  one's  own  walls.     ED- 
WIN A   ABBEY  says 
"Excellent.  .  .  .  I  could 
not    wish    bettered." 
{ ;  Fifty    cents    to   $20.00. 
At  art  stores,  or  sent  on 
approval.  Full  ILLUS- 

•  TRATED   CATA- 

•  LOGU  E  sent  only  upon 
receipt  of  25c.  (stamps), 
which  charge,  how- 

'.  '■  ever,    may    be   de- 
'  ducted  from  a  subse- 
quent   purchase    of 
,the  Prints   them- 

•  selves.  (List  of  our 
new  subjects  alone  sent 
upon  receipt  of  6  cents 

I  in  stamps. )    This  detail 

'  from    Abbey's   H  o  I  y 

Grail  is  copyrighted 

,  1895  by  Edwin  A.  Ab- 

'  '  bey,  1897  by 

Curtis  &  Cameron 

;f33  Pierce  Ride.  Qnotnn 
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Refreshing 
Healthful  Sleep 

The  dragging  weight  of  heavy  bedclothes  destroys 
rest,  increases  insomnia,  and  prevents  the  benefits 
for  which  sleep  is  intended. 

Camel's  Hair  Blankets 

are  lighter  than  the  best  wool,  stronger,  softer  and 
wanner.  HON.  CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS  says  : 
"More  colds  and  rheumatic  disoi-dem  have 
been  contracted  tryiiiij  to  sleep  in  cold  and 
damp  sheets  than  the  ordinary  tracelev  has 
any  conception  of.  In  my  Jitdgmcnt  a  camel's 
hair  blanket  should  find  a  place  in  the  folder 
of  every  tvinter  toxirist." 


One  10=4  Blanket  $5.50 
One  12=4  Blanket  $7.50 


10=4  Blankets  $10.00 

For  Single  Beds,  per  pair. 
12=4  Blankets  $14.00 

For  Doutile  Beds,  per  pair. 

If  desiring  blankets  we  should  be  pleased  to  send 
them  C.  O.  D.  with  the  privilege  of  inspection. 

CAMEL'S     HAIR    BLANKET    COMPANY 
NATICK,  MASSACHUSETTS 


The  "VALET"  Chair 

Will  press  and  crease  the  Trousers  over  I 
nlgbt.     An  adjustable  8hoo-t:ee  holds 
the  shoes— polish   them  while   seated. 
The  Shoe  Drawer  catches  all  the  dirt —  j 
nothing  escapes  to  muss  up  the  room.  [ 
An   improved  lianger    A 
Bupporta    your    coat — it 
takes  care  of  your  Hat 
and  Shoes. 


An  Ideal 

Xmas 

Gift 

FREE  Book  tells  all 

about  It. 
HARDESTT  MKG.  CO.,  Dept. 
Fisher  BIdg.,  Ohicagu,  III. 


$5.00  WATER  MOTOR  $3.50 

Our  $5.00  Morton  Faucet  Water  Motor  sold 
for   a   limited   time  for  $3.50.     Guaranteed. 
Attaches  to  any  faucet.     For  polishing  and 
sharpening.    For  running  all  kinds  of  light 
machines.      Largest    and    most    powerful 
faucet    motor.      Outfit    includes    emery 
wheel,  buffing  wheel,  pulley  and  polishing 
material.    Money  refunded  if  not  satisfac- 
tory.   Booklet  free.    Motor  delivered  any- 
where in  time  for  Christmas.    Order  now 
—before  price  advances. 
.IIORTON  HlFCIt  CO.,  Dept.  H,  130  Fiilton  St.,  Ser.  York. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

The  Patent  Medicine  Family — 

Jack  .Spratt  will  eat  no  fat, 
Nor  that  that's  next  the  bone. 

Until  he  takes,  for  fancied  aches, 
A  swig  of  Liquorzone. 

Now  Mrs.  -Spratt  declares  this  flat ; 

Her  favorite  system  tuner 
Is  sugar,  ice,  lemon  a  slice. 

And  a  jigger  of  I'eruinyer. 

Their  daughter  Jane,  for  every  pain, 

On  Whiskine  makes  a  call ; 
While  brother  Hill,  when  he  is  ill. 

Says :  "  Kuriko— that's  all." 

Too  mild  all  these  Grandma  to  please  ; 

.She  lets  the  young  folks  drink  'em. 
Her  special  booze,  to  cure  the  blues, 

Is  good  old  Lydia  Jinkham. 

-Puck. 


Trivial.— This  little  story  comes  from  the  South. 

The  first  slice  of  goose  had  been  cut,  and  the  negro 
minister,  who  had  been  invited  to  dine,  looked  at  it 
with  as  keen  anticipation  as  was  displayed  in  the  faces 
around  him. 

"  Dat's  as  fine  a  goose  as  I  ever  saw,  Brudder  Wil- 
liams," he  said  to  his  host.  "  Where  did  you  get  such 
a  fine  one?" 

"  Well,  now,  Mistah  Rawley,"  said  the  carver  of  tlie 
goose,  with  a  sudden  access  of  dignity,  "when  you 
preach  a  special  good  sermon  I  never  axes  you  where 
you  got  it.  Seems  to  me  dat's  a  triv'al  matter,  Any- 
\v3.y r ~ Philadelphia  Ledger. 


Not  Hopeless.— "  Your  honor,"  said  the  attorney, 
"this  man's  insanity  takes  the  form  of  a  belief  that 
every  one  wants  to  rob  him.  He  won't  allow  even  me, 
his  counsel,  to  approach  him." 

"  Maybe  he's  not  so  crazy,  after  all,"  murmured  the 
Court,  in  a  judicial  whisper.—  Tit-Bits. 


New  I^iglit  on  an  Old  Story. — Optimist:  "I 
wonder  why  old  Diogenes  went  around  with  a  lighted 
lantern  looking  for  an  honest  man  \ " 

Pessimist:  "  Oh,  he  probably  thought  it  was  up 
to  him  to  make  a  bluff  after  stealing  the  lantern,"— 
Chicago  News. 

Another  Victim.- Puzzled  Scot  (to  lady  at  the 
doori— "A  wee  laddie  asked  me  t'  ring  yer  bell  for 
him,  noo  lie's  run  awa'.  I  doobt  it's  the  wrang 
hoose." — I-ondon  Sketch. 


His  Lucid  Answer. — One  day  as  Pat  halted  at  the 
top  of  the  river  bank,  a  man  famous  for  his  inquisitive 
mind  stopped  and  asked  : 

"  How  long  have  you  hauled  water  for  the  village, 
my  good  man  ?  " 

"  Tin  years,  sor." 

"  Ah !     How  many  loads  do  you  take  in  a  day  I " 

■'  From  tin  to  fifteen,  sor." 

"  Ah,  yes !  Xow  I  have  a  problem  for  you.  How 
much  water  at  this  rate  have  you  hauled  in  all,  sir  ? " 

The  driver  of  the  watering  cart  jerked  his  thumb 
backward  toward  the  river  and  replied  : 

"  All  the  water  yez  don't  see  there  now,  sor."—  Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


All  Lightweights. — The  clergyman  preached  a 
rather  exhaustive  sermon  from  the  te.xt,  "  Thou  Art 
Weighed  in  the  Balance  and  Found  Wanting." 

After  the  congregation  had  listened  about  an  hour 
some  began  to  get  weary  and  went  out ;  others  fol- 
lowed, greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  the  minister.  Soon 
another  person  started,  whereupon  the  preacher 
stopped  his  sermon  and  said  : 

'•  That's  right,  gentlemen  ;  as  fast  as  you  are  weighed, 
pass  out." — New  York  World. 


Her  Identity  Whs  Disclosed.  -  There  was  in 
Brockton,  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  a  shoe  manufac- 
turing concern,  whose  firm  name,  P.  &  N.  Copeland, 
was  almost  a  household  word.  At  one  time  the  wife 
of  one  of  the  members  of  the  firm  had  ordered  a  hat  at 
H.  W^.  Robinson's,  and,  upon  calling  for  it,  was  met 
by  a  strange  salesgirl. 

The  hat  proving  satisfactory,  she  was  about  to  de- 
part with  it,  without  more  ado,  the  bill  to  be  sent,  as 
was  her  custom.  The  girl,  not  understanding  this, 
Keaders  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 


A  lamp-chimney  is  a 
small  matter  to  make 
so  much  fuss  about. 

There  would  be  no 
need  ot  fuss  if  I  could 
only  impress  on  the 
American  housewife's 
mind  that  Macbeth 's 
lamp-chimneys  give 
more  light,  almost  never 
break  from  heat,  fit  the 
lamp,  and  avoid  that 
sickening  lamp  odor. 

Don't  be  fooled,  my 
name  is  on  it  if  it's  a 
Macbeth. 

My  Index  explains  all 
these  things  fully  and  inter- 
estingly ;  tells  how  to  care 
for  lamps.  It's  free — let  me 
send  it  to  you.     Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


V-Alxlx-NO 

•AFTER   DINNER  MINT' 


A  mellow  mint  cream  that  is 
unmatched  in  purity,  unequaled 
in  smoothness,  and  incomparable 
in  flavor  to  any  other  mint 
cream  or  candy.  Our  secret  is 
the  new  process  of  manufacture. 

Sold  everywhere  in  sealed  tins.  11  your  dealer 
does  not  Keep  -U-ALL-NO-  we  will  send  a 
liberal  box  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

MANUFACTURING  CO.  OF  AMERICA 

Only  Makers 

439  N.  12th  St  ,  Philadelphia 


I— FOR  A  USEFUL  AND  PRACTICAL  GIFT—] 

Gives    :i.iKXi    flafUm 
Exirn  liricht  li):ht.     Hal-     .:.'^ 
terie*!     triplp     htrpfiglh.    ^ 
Outlii>4t4    il    or    4     clipap    ^ 
Iniitatiiioo.  Simpl.v press      ' 
the    button    imd    you 
have   bright   li^ht  at 
once.   No  oilor,  grease, 
dust — nothinc    to    cet 

..        *  J  TT       »     1  RKWAEE  or   CHKAP   IMrTATIONS 

out  or  order.     Useful 

about  he  house,  bHrn.  oflBce.  sleepinc-cars— anywhere 
light  is  wanted.    Kas.v  to  carry.    Send   CI   OfV  to-day 
and  we'll  mail  you  a  "Safo-Llsht,"  *'•""  post- 
paid. 
.VATIO\.\L,  .MKKC.  CO.,     Boi  532,     Cleburne,  Ter 


writing  to  advertisers. 
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and  anxious  for  the  safety  of  the  hat,  began  to  demur, 
whereupon  Mrs.  Copeland  turned,  and,  drawing  her- 
self haughtily  erect,  said  :  "  I  guess  you  don't  know 
who  I  am.  I'm  the  wife  of  P.  &  N.  Copeland."— 
Boston  Herald. 

Her  System.— Patient  to  Pretty  Nurse.— 
"  Will  you  be  my  wife  when  I  recover  ? "' 

Pretty  Nurse.— "  Certainly." 

Patient.—"  Then  you  love  me?" 

Pretty  Nurse.—"  Oh,  no  ;  that's  merely  a  part  of 
the  treatment.  I  must  keep  my  patients  cheerful;  I 
promised  this  morning  to  run  away  with  a  married  man 
who  had  lost  both  his  legs."— Nous/on  Post. 

A  Close  View.—TELESCOPE  Proprietor  : "  Step 
up,  ladies  and  gents,  and  view  the  planet  Mars.  One 
penny,  mum." 

Old  Ladv  :  "  Oh,  lor' !  Hain't  it  round  and 
smooth  ! " 

Telescope  Proprietor  :  "  Will  the  bald-headed 
gent  please  step  away  from  the  front  of  the  instru- 
ment ?"- 7 //-.5//J. 


Couldn't  Remember.  —  Teacher  :  "  Johnny, 
what  happened  on  July  4,  one  Imndred  and  thirty 
years  ago 


?" 


Johnny:  "I  dunno,  ma'am. 
Cleveland  Leader. 


I  ain't  but  ten."- 


Ideal  Criticism.—"  Books  should  always  be  re- 
viewed by  their  writers,  for  that  is  the  only  way  to 
ensure  that  they  have  been  read  by  the  reviewers."— 
Mr.  Bernard  S/iaw,  in  "  The  Licensed  Victuallers' 
Gazetted— Punch. 


Going  Some.—"  Lightning  sure  acts  strange." 

"Yes?" 

"  Yes  ;  a  streak  of  it  came  in  our  kitchen  door  yes- 
terday, struck  two  chairs  and  the  table,  ran  around 
the  dining-room,  up  the  stairs,  tore  through  every  up- 
stairs room,  and  finally  went  out  of  the  window.  I 
near  died  laughing." 

"  You  must  liave  thought  it  was  funny? " 

"  Yes  ;  it  reminded  me  of  how  pa  acts  when  grand- 
ma is  after  him."— Houston  Post. 


Ko  Bath  for  Him.  — Homeless  Homer:  "  Dis 
here  paper  says  it's  fine  to  take  a  sun  bath." 

Brakf.rod  Baker:    "  A  sun  what  ?    Wot'sdat?" 

Homeless  Homer:  "A  sun  bath.  You're  a-takin' 
one  now." 

Brakerod  Baker:  "Help,  Homer,  help!  Move 
me  inter  de  shade  !  "  —Cleveland  Leader. 


Tactics.— Drill-sergeant  (to  raw  recruit,  wlio 
is  slow  in  grasping  the  tactical  details)  :  "  Now, 
Murphy,  how  would  you  use  your  sword  if  your  oppo- 
nent feinted  ? " 

MuKiMiY  :  "  Begorra,  I'd  just  tickle  him  witli  the 
p'nt  of  it  to  see  if  he  was  ahfter  fakin'."— //rtr/^r'j 
Weekly. 


Ancient  Science.— An  Egyptologist  and  an  As- 
syriologist  were  disputing  about  the  relative  advance- 
ment of  the  two  ancient  peoples  whom  they  were 
studying. 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  the  Egyptologist, ''  do  you  know 
that  there  have  been  found  in  Egypt  remains  of  wires 
which  jjrove  that  they  imderstood  electricity  ?  " 

"  Humph  !"  observed  the  Assyriologist.  "  We  don't 
find  any  wires  in  Assyria,  and  that  shows  they  under, 
stood  wireless  telegraphy." — Harper'' s  Weekly. 


An  Kxperienced  View.— Bkiue  (prettily):  "I 
wonder  why  they  call  a  wife's  allowance  pin  money  ?" 

Matron  Csavagely)  :  "  Because  money  to  buy 
enough  pins  to  hold  her  old  clothes  together  is  about 
all  tliat  the  average  man  thinks  a  woman  needs."— 
Baltimore  American. 


Not  Ituilt  for  Two.  —  An  Irishman  named 
Michael  joined  his  brother  James  in  this  country. 
The  money  he  brought  over,  added  to  James's  savings, 
enabled  them  to  go  into  the  ice  business.  In  course  of 
time  their  custom  increased,  and  it  became  necessar\ 
for  them  to  have  an  office.  In  this  James  soon  in- 
stalled a  nice  roll-top  desk. 

"  The  one  desk  will  do  for  the  two  of  us."  he  ex 


A  Safe  Gift 

for  any  man. 


An  Iver  Johnson  Re- 
volver assures  double 
safety — not  only  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  pro- 
tection, but  safety 
against  accident.  It  is 
the  only  revolver  with 
our  patented  safety 
lever,  which  makes  it  possible 


Mamn^er 


% 


^hkku^sW 


"Hammer  the  Hammer 


jj 


of  a  loaded  Tver  Johnson  Safety  Automatic  Revolver  without 
it?  Jioing  ofT.  There  is  aluavs  a  space  between  the  revolver 
hammer  and  firing-pin  which  only  our  safety-lever  can  fill. 
That  never  happens  until  you  actually  pull  the  trigger. 


iHommer  | 
Hamtnc 


No  Fear  oil 
Accidental! 
Dischacgel 


No  Fear  of  Accidental  Discharge 

but  when   you   do  pull  the  trigger,  it  never  fails. 

Onr  booklet,  "Shots,"  and  handsome  catalogue  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

Hammer,  $5.00  Hammerless,  $6.00 

For  sale  by  all  hardware  and  sporting  goods  dealers.    Be  sure 
our  name  is  on  the  barrel  and  the  <iu-l's  head  on  the  grip. 

Iver  Johnson's  Arms  and  Cycle  Works,  148  RiverSt.,Fitchburg,Mass. 

New  Yobk  Office  :    99  Chambers  Street 
^     Makers  of  Iver  Johnson  Bicycles  and  Single  Barrel  ShotsniiB    _ 


HAIR 

Guarantee     Backed    by    the    Bank. 

THE  EVANS  VACUUM  CAP  is  simply  a  mechanical  means  of 
obtaining  a  free  and  normal  circulation  of  blood  in  the  scalp,  and  the 
blood  contains  the  only  properties  that  can  maintain  life  in  the  hair  and 
induce  it  to  grow. 

If  the  Evans  Vacuum  Cap  gives  the  scalp  a  healthy  glow  and 
produces  a  pleasant,  tingling  sensation,  then  the  normal 
condition  of  the  scalp  can  be  restored,  and  a  three  or  four 
minutes  use  of  the  Cap  each  day  thereafter  will,  within  a 
reasonable  lime,  develop  a  natural  and  permanent  growth  of 
hair.  If,  however,  the  scalp  remains  white  and  lifeless  after 
the  Cap  is  removed,  then  the  case  would  be  a  hopeless  one  regardless  of  all  the 
infallible  hair  restorers  advertised. 

The  Vacuum  Method  is  what  might  be  described  as  a  vigorous  massage  without  the  rubbing,  and  there  are  no  drugs 
or  irritants  employed.  The  Cap  is  furnished  on  trial  and  under  guarantee  issued  by  the  Jefferson  Bank  of  St.  Louis^ 
and  any  bank  or  banker  will  testify  as  to  the  validity  of  this  guarantee.  We  have  no  agents,  and  no  one  is  authorized 
to  sell,  offer  for  sale  or  receive  money  for  the  Evans  Vacuum  Cap — all  orders  come  through  the  Jefferson  Bank.  Let 
us  send  you  a  book  which  explains  the  possibilities  of  the  invention,  and  also  evidence  of  the  results  it  has  achieved. 
This  book  is  sent  free  on  request  and  we  prepay  postage  in  full. 

EVANS  VACUUM  CAP  CO.,  1205  Fullerton  Building,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


^^'"-"^^ 


I   PATE  MTCO 


jC">.     "\TO\V  is  tin 
yjkS       i\    these    fa: 


,r^ 


lie  time  to  fi.\ 
acts    on   j-()ur 
mind:  Tlie Peck-Williamson 
I  'udfvffcd    Fur7iace    will 
perfectly  heat  your  home  at 
V^  to  %  of  your  present  cost 


for  fuel — it  will  save  half  the 
tioaway  with  a/.' furnace  troubles. 


lalior — it  w  i 

Hut  what  actual  users  say  counts  more  than 
any    printed    promises    of    ours.       Read,    then. 


UNDERFEED 

FURNACE. 


tins 


Hooper,  Cumberland 


letter    tiated 
Mills,   Maine. 


July    I,  1905,  from   Mr.   E.  II 
There's  the  force  olj'act  in  it 

"  Viju  iiisLiIlcd  a  Peck  -Willi.inison  Viidtr/ecd  Furnace  in  my  home  durin(r  the  severest 
cnld  wc.itlicr  last  winter.  You  have  inure  than  made  good  every  ilaim.  For  convenience, 
economy,  cleanliness,  pure,  heallliful,  clean  heat,  ynu  make  no  Imast  wlien  yoii  call  it  the 
/t\inoit<:  Cm/tr/'r-ft/  (urn^i'.c.  I  am  so  well  sati*,tied  it  would  give  me  pleasure  to  show 
any  one  my  furnace  and  you  can  at  all  times  refer  any  one  to  me." 

The    Underfeed  burns   "  riylit   side   up" — good   results   from  cheapest  coal 
No  bother,  smoke  or  smell. 
Il»'aiin^:  plans  and  service  of  our  enjjinrerinu  <lepartnieiit,  ahsidutely  free.     I.et  us  send 

yon  Free  our  I  '^luVryt-t-,^  IJook  and  fa,  simile  vulunt.irv  letters  pruviii^;  every  claim  we  make. 

THE  PECK-WILLIAMSON 

304    \est  Fifth  St., 


CO. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

I  t"  i\  ritr  r  r  dur  very  attractive  proposition. 


WANTED   FOR   OUR   PROTECTION    FOR   MEN   AND   WOMEN 

gUKHi  roli<\  pn.\B  $.i,0<i  n  «<ck    with   $liiii   ^:lm■r^'l•Iu•y  Heiiellt.    Cost  S'-'in' n  w«i  k      Hand 
ttoine    bim-k   neiil   wallet  jjiven   free   with   t-aoh  pofiey.     Uot  d  salesmen  earning  S"1W  ^ 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^        week.    Kxeullcnt  side  line.    Write  to  day  for  renewal  eontract  with  liberal  ooniniifsioii. 

GERMAN  REGISTRY  COMPANY,      -        -        970  Holland  Building,  ST.  LOUIS 

Readere  of  The  Literary  Duikst  ure  u^iked  tu  meutluu  thu  pubileutiou  when  v\Titing  lu  udvertiiienj. 
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What  is  your  knowledge  of  Diamonds  ? 
Could  ifou  tell  the  proper  price  of  a  gen-  ' 
uine  Diamond  ?  Could  yoii  detect  a 
brilliant,  imitation  stone  from  the  gen- 
I  uine  ?  If  not,  don't  take  risks  when 
you  buy.  flake  sure  of  getting  a  genu- 
me  Diamond  at  the  lowest  market  price, 
by  ordering  from  a  house  of  luttionnl 
reputation.  Ours  is  the  oldest  Diamond 
House  in  the  Trade.  We  give  a  guaran- 
tee of  genuineness  with  every  Diamond 
we  sell,  and  to  persons  of  good  character 
we  give  terms  of  credit.  Traimuctions 
HtricUy  cvufidential. 

20^  Down  and  \0^  per  Month 

By  importing  Diamonds  "  in  the  rough," 
polishing  them  here  and  selling  them 
direct  to  consumers,  we  can  quote  prices 
20.t  lower  than  any  competitor.  If  you 
can  duplicate  our  values  at  your  deal- 
er's, we  will  take  back  your  purchase 
and  refund  your  money.  Send  for  our 
frev  ratalotfue  uumhi'ri4l 

J.  M.  LYON  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED   J  843 

dS-dT-dP  Nassau  Street  New  Yoj-k 


For  CKristmaLS 

Get  Your  Husband,  Son  or  Brother,  a 

PANTOG" 

**A  Gentlemen's  Dres.^^ins  Chair  *'     rre.isr-s 
trousers  perfedly  by  applying  500  lbs   prrssuie. 
Y()U  can't  do  it  by  strelihiiig  them.     You  nlll^t 
press  them.     That's  w|i;it  a  tailor  due^.     Any- 
one c;in  do  it  theni.-*elf  il"  they  ha\e  a  Paii*T<  p. 
Takei*  out  the  b.ig  hikI  wrinkles.     Tut.s  in   the 
proper  crease.     No  tailor  bill.<.     No  bother.     ll 
has  an  improved  hanger  for  coat  ainl  \f^x,  iiiid 
(Hintanis     a     comparlin**nt     («'r 
shppers,  shoes,  shoe  polish  :.iul 
other  things.   A  low  seat  assures 
an  easy  p(»sitioinn  laring  sh<tes. 
This  chair  i.-*  a  handsome  pie<  e 
offurniture;    in  quartered  oak. 
g<<lden  fiiiiah  or  birth  mahoR  m- 
ized. 


o"'"  $12.50 

l*'reisht  prepaid  T4»any 
puiiit  ill  the  I'.  S. 

An  illustrated,  descriptive  folder 
tells   more  about  it  and  contani-t 
the   enthusiastic   endorse- 
ment   of    geiitlt-inen    who 
are  usins  it.     Koldcr  sent 
on  retiue.st.      Addros 

CENTRAL  MAN- 
TEL CO. 

SOLE 
MANUFACTURERS 

1216 Olive  SL,, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

AGENTS     WANTED 


WARM  FEET 

The  greatest  comfort  and  luxury  of  modem  days ; 
magnetic  fire  under  your  feet ;  the  greatest  life-protector 
known  ;  your  feet  keep  warm  all  the  time,  even  if  standing 
in  water,  snow  and  ice.  Send  stamp  for  book  of  informa- 
tion. THACHER  MAGNETIC  SHIELD  CO., Chicago, 
III.,  163  Mentor  Bldg.,  State  and  Monroe  Streets. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 

Carefully  selected  and  systematically  arranged  for  the 
historical  study  of  Greek  and  Italian  Art.  Insets  of  500, 
$4.  One  cent  each  or  80  cents  fKT  hundred.  Address  pos- 
tal for  catalOKwes.  ART  DKPAKTMKWT,  BUREAl' 
or  (J.VIVKRSITT  TRAVEL,  301  Clarendon  St., 
Boston. 


plained,  tiie  day  it  was  set  up.  "  .\nd  here  are  two 
keys  ;  one  for  you,  and  one  for  me." 

Michael  accepted  the  key,  but  seemed  to  be  study- 
ing the  desk. 

"  That's  all  right,"  he  said.  '"  liut  where  is  my  key- 
hole ?  "—Philadelphia  Ledger. 

What  Were  ?— "  Pat,  for  a  woman  of  her  figure, 
your  wife  has  remarkable  poise." 

"  Vis,  sor.  Tiiey're  th'  bist  Oi  iver  tasted."— C/«r- 
land  Leader. 

Tlie  .\i>8ent  .SIihII  Ansivrr.  -  Professor  : 
"  After  to-day,  gentlemen,  I  will  not  call  the  roll,  but 
will  expect  those  absent  to  speak  to  me  about  it  at  the 
end  of  tlie  hour." — Yale  Record. 


Paradoxical.-"  It  seems  strange,"  said  Deacon 
.Mayberry,  as  he  counted  the  money  after  church, 
"  that  a  large  congregation  can  be  so  small."-  Smart 
Set. 


Itaby  and  the  Itacillue. — 

We  can  sterilize  his  bottles,  we  can  boil  his  little  mug  ; 
We  can  bake  his  flannel  bandages  and  disinfect  the 

rug 
That  envelops  him  when  he  partakes  of  medicated  air. 
But  there's  one  impossibility  that  leaves  us  in  despair  - 
And  a  not  unjustifiable  alarm,  you  will  allow-  - 
To  wit :  we  fear  'twould  never  do  to  sterilize  the  cow  I 

We  are  careful  of  his  hours,  we  are  thouglitful  of  his 

toys; 
We  are  mindful  of  his  sorrows,  and  judicious  of  his 

joys ; 
We  are  prayerfully  considerate  of  needful  discipline, 
Of  our  little  ■' Mother  Handbook"  and  the  precepts 

writ  therein ; 
And  we  strive  to  render  sterile  all  designed  for  mouth 

or  turn. 
But  one  frightful  danger  menaces— we  can  not  boil  his 

tliumb.  -— Harper'' s  Magazine. 

A  Gross  Libel.— An  old  Scotchman,  being  asked 
how  he  was  getting  on,  said  that  he  was  all  right, 
"  Gin  it  wasna  for  the  rheumatism  in  the  richt  leg." 

'■  .Ah,  John,"  said  the  inciuirer,  "be  thankful,  for 
there  is  no  mistake  you  are  getting  old,  like  the  rest  of 
us,  and  old  age  doesn't  come  alone." 

".\uld  age,  sir,"  returned  John, '"  I  wonder  to  hear 
ye.  Auld  age  has  naething  tae  dae  wi't.  Here's  my 
ither  leg  jist  as  auld  ;  an'  its  sound  and  soople  yet." — 
Glasgow  Mail. 


A  Child's  Advice. -One  morning  a  Sunday-school 
was  about  to  be  dismissed  and  tlie  youngsters  were 
already  in  anticipation  of  relaxing  their  cramped  little 
limbs  after  the  hours  of  confinement  on  straii^lit- 
backed  chairs  and  benches,  when  the  superintendent 
arose  and,  instead  of  the  usual  dismissal,  announced  : 
'■  And  now,  cliildren,  let  me  introduce  Mr.  Smith,  who 
will  give  us  a  short  talk." 

Mr.  Smith  smilingly  arose,  and  after  gazing  im- 
pressively around  the  class-room,  began  witli:  "I 
hardly  know  what  to  say,"  when  the  whole  school  was 
convulsed  to  hear  a  small,  thin  voice  back  in  the  rear 
lisp : 

'■  Thay  amen  and  thit  down  !  "—Savannah  Nc-ws. 


How  "Sam"  Registered.— Not  far  from  Lex- 
ington lives  a  young  farmer,  "Sam"  Woolridge,  who 
found  occasion  to  stop  at  the  Phaini.x  in  Lexington 
the  other  day.  Just  before  Mr.  Woolridge  registered, 
James  B.  Haggin,  of  New  York,  owner  of  the  beauti- 
ful Elmendorf  stock  farm,  walked  to  the  desk  and 
wrote:  "James  B,  Haggin  and  Valet,  New  Vork." 
Mr.  Woolridge  was  the  ne.\t  to  register,  and  this  is 
what  he  wrote :  "  Sam  Woolridge  and  Valise,  '\^x- 
■iTsWi&'i." — Harrodsbttrg  (Ky .)  Herald. 


The  Greatest  Need.— Stranger  :  "I  see  Carne- 
gie has  offered  your  town  a  library." 

Uncle  'Rastus:  "  Lemme  tell  yo' sumpin'  sah- 
de  cryin'  need  ob  dis  town  am  a  circulatin'  hencoop." 
—Judge. 

Looked  Like  Daddy A  well-known  editor  tells 

a  quaintly  funny  story,  in  which  his  little  son  plays 
the  leading  role. 

He  lives  in  a  suburb  where  the  mud  in  the  road 
stands  almost  as  high  as  the  local  rates,  and  it  was 
while  pensively  staring  at  the  slushy  sediment  outside 
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the  window  one  rainy  day  that  he  grew  reminiscent, 
and  laugliinyly  rel.i  e  i  a  story  to  liis  wife  a-id  f.imilj 
of  how,  early  in  liis  journalistic  career,  lie  wa;  carried 
ofi  his  feet  when  at  a  crowded  outdoor  meeting,  and 
rolled  in  the  thickest  mud  that  he  ever  remembered 
seeing.  After  which  he  went  on  t  >  minutely  describe 
his  condition  following  on  the  ojjeration,  much  to  the 
intense  amusement  of  his  listeners. 

While  he  was  speaking  his  little  boy  had  slipped  ofi 
his  chair  and  gone  stealtliily  out  of  the  room. 

Two  minutes  afterwards  the  door  of  the  room  opened 
slowly,  and  an  apparition  appeared  tliat  looked  like  a 
perambulating  mud-heap. 

And  from  out  of  this  miniature  monument  of  mud 
and  filth  issued  a  small,  querulous  voice. 

'■  Daddy,"  it  piped,  '■  did  you  look  like  this  when  you 
was  rolled  in  the  mud  ?  ^^— Tit-Bits. 


Breaking  It  Gently.— Foreman  (at  the  door)  : 
"  Dia  yei  husband  hov  a  new  suit  av  clo'es  on  this 
mor-rnin',  Mrs.  O'Malley  ?  " 
Mrs.  O'Mallev.— •'  He  did." 
Foreman.—"  They're  rooined  entirely." 
Mrs    O'Malley.—"  How  did  ut  happen  ?" 
Foreman.— "He    was  blown   up  be  a  charge  av 
dinnymite." — Clnelaud  Leader. 


Better  Now.—"  You  shouldn't  treat  your  boy  so 
harshly  ;  you'll  break  his  spirit." 

"  Well,  he'll  probably  get  married  some  time,  and 
he  might  as  well  liave  it  broken  now !  "—Answers. 


All  Unappreciated  Present.- Aunt  •  '  \'es, 
Johnny,  Santa  Claus  brought  you  a  baby  brotlier." 

Johnny.— "Great  Scott!  Another  present  that 
ain't  any  use."— Narper's  Bazar. 


Mistook    the    .Source    of  the    Smell.— Dy  the 

side  of  a  certain  portion  of  a  suburban  railway  stands 
a  glue  factory  which  sometimes  gives  out  a  particularly 
■offensive  smell.  A  lady  who  was  obliged  to  travel  on 
this  line  quite  often  always  carried  witii  her  a  bottle  of 
lavender  salts.  One  morning  an  old  farmer  took  the 
seat  beside  her.  As  the  train  neaied  the  factory  the 
lady  opened  her  bottle  of  salts.  Soon  the  whole  car 
was  filled  with  the  horrible  odor  of  the  glue.  The 
iarmer  put  up  with  it  as  long  as  he  could,  then 
-shouted  :  "  Madam,  would  you  mind  puttin'  the  cork 
in  that  'ere  bottle  ?  "—San  Francisco  Neus-Letter. 


KaKily  Accounted  For.— An  Irishman,  upon  ar- 
riving in  America,  was  asked  his  name  at  ElUs  Island- 
He  gave  it. 

'■  Speak  louder,"  said  the  officer. 

He  repeated  it. 

"  Louder,"  again  said  the  officer ;  "  why,  man.  your 
Toice  is  as  soft  as  a  woman's  ! " 

"  Well,"  said  Pat,  "  that  might  be.  Me  niotlier  was 
a  woman."— Z,flrf/W  Home  Journal. 


His  By  Ilight.  \  London  cabby,  on  looking  into 
bis  cab  to  see  that  all  was  in  perfect  order,  discovered 
a  dead  cat  on  one  of  the  seats.  In  his  anger  and  rage 
he  was  about  to  throw  the  carcass  into  the  street, 
when  he  espied  a  police-constable,  and  the  following 
'dialogue  took  place : 

Constable  :  "  What  are  you  up  to,  there  .^  " 

Cauby  (holding  up  the  carcass):  "  This  is  how  I  am 
insulted.     What  am  I  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

Constahle:  "  .Surely  you  know  what  to  do  with  it. 
Take  it  straight  to  Scotland  Yard,  and  if  it  is  not 
claimed  within  three  months  it  becomes  your  prop- 
erty."- Tit-Bits. 


CURRENT    EVENTS. 


Kussia. 


Foreign. 


November  i8.— The  Russian  Railroad  and  indus- 
trial strikes  are  declared  off. 

November  iq.  — An  eye  witness  of  the  disorders  in 
Russia  and  Poland  declares  the  "  black  Hun- 
dred," organized  by  the  police,  provokeil  the 
attacks  upon  the  Jews  in  an  effort  to  divert  revo- 
lutionists by  arousing  racial  animosities. 

November  20.  Foreigners  in  Odessa  and  Warsaw 
demand  protection. 

November  2\.  .\  St.  F'etersburg  despatch  says  that 
the  sentiment  of  the  Zemstvo  Congress  is  veer- 
ing distinctly  to  the  side  of  Count  Witte. 

November  J2.— A  resolution  indorsing  che  Ciovern- 
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ment  is  enthusiastically  received  in  the  Zemstvo 
Congress  at  Moscow. 

November  23.— The  Zemstvo  Congress  at  Moscow 
votes  in  favor  of  a  direct  universal  ballot. 

November  24.     Reports  from  all  over  Russia  tell  of 

riots  caused   by  the  failure  of  crops.    It  is  re- 

I  ported  that  another  mutiny  has  broken  out  in 

the  Black  Sea  fleet  and  among  the  garrison  at 

Sevastopol. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

November   iS.  —  The    Norwegian    Storthing   elects 
Prince  Charles  of  DenmarK  King  of  Norway. 
The  Korean  Council  of  Ministers  accepts  Japan's 
protectorate,  the  I'remier  alone  dissenting. 

November  19.— An  Anglo-Tibetan  treaty,  by  which 
England  is  to  recognize  Chinese  sovereignty, 
is  reported  to  have  been  signed. 

The  Channel  steamer  Hilda  is  wrecked  off  St, 
Malo,  on  the  north  coast  of  Prance,  and  130 
lives  are  lost. 

November  20.— The  commander  of  the  German 
forces  in  Southwest  Africa  announces  the  death 
of  Hendrik  Witboi,  leader  of  the  Hottentot 
revolt. 

King  Christian,  of  Denmark,  formally  accepts  the 
Norwegian  crown  for  his  grandson,  who  takes 
the  title  of  Haakon  VII. 

After  a  parade  by  several  thousand  of  London's 
unemployed,  resolutions  are  adopted  condemn- 
ing chanty  as  a  cure  for  lack  of  employment 
and  demanding  that  Parliament  furnish  work. 

November  21 — King  Haakon  VII.  receives  a  con- 
gratulatory message  from  President  Roosevelt. 
Austrian,  Italian,  French  and  Knglish  warships 
are  despatched  for  the  Piraeus  to  begin  the  dem- 
onstration in  Turkish  waters  to  enforce  the 
Powers'  demands  for  international  control  of 
Macedonia's  finances. 

November  22. --The  Porte  refuses  the  demands  of 
the  Powers. 

November  23.— A  portion  of  the  international  fleet 
is  ordered  to  Mytilene  or  Besike  Bay  within 
Turkish  waters. 

The  convention  of  municipalities  of  Porto  Rico 
adopts  a  memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  setting  forth  certain  grievances  and  ask- 
ing for  self-government  for  the  Porto  Ricans. 


Domestic. 

November  18. — The  Board  of  Consulting  Engineers 
decides  in  favor  of  a  sea-level  canal  at  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  by  a  vote  of  eight  to  five. 

November  iq.— Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  arrives  in 
New  York  to  begin  a  thirty-weeks'  tour  in  this 
country. 

Secretary  of  War  Taft,  in  a  speech,  at  .St.  Eouis, 
declares  that  "  real  work  has  been  done  and  is 
being  done  "  on  the  canal. 

November  20. — Prince  Louis  and  his  squadron  sail 
for  Gibraltar. 

Senator  Burton,  of  Kansas,  is  again  placed  on  trial 
in  St.  Louis. 

Secretary  of  War  Taft,  in  a  speech  at  Kansas  City, 
argues  for  lower  tariff  rates  with  the  Philippines. 

Governor  Higgins,  Secretary  Root  and  Postmaster- 
General  Cortelyou  confer  with  the  President 
over  the  New  York  political  situation. 

In  declining  to  grant  another  interview  to  Henry 
M.  Whitney,  whom  he  accused  of  falsifying  him, 
the  President  accuses  him  of  repeating  the 
offense  in  his  letter  asking  for  the  interview. 

Secretary  Shaw,  it  is  said,  has  agreed  to  remain  in 
the  Cabinet  until  the  end  of  the  coming  session 
of  Congress. 

November  21. -Senator  T.  C.  Piatt  before  the  in- 
surance committee,  testifies  that  he  received 
contributions  from  the  Mutual  Life  and  the 
Equitable  for  State  campaigns. 

The  General  Relief  committee  in  New  York  re- 
ports total  collections  of  $750,000  for  the  aid  of 
Jews  in  Russia. 

November  22.  -  The  trial  of  Midshipman  Meri- 
wether by  court-martial  on  charges  of  causing 
the  death  of  Midshipman  Branch  in  a  fist  fight 
at  the  Naval  Academy  begins  at  Annapolis. 
The  New  York  Board  of  Trade  passes  resolutions 
favoring  abolition  of  American  duties  on  Philip- 
pine [iroducts  and  the  repeal  of  the  new  law  to 
regulate  shipping. 

November  23.  Forty  suits  contesting  the  recent 
election  of  every  official  in  two  counties  are  be- 
gim  in  Louisville,  Ky. 
John  D.  Rockefeller.  H.  II.  Rogers  and  other 
.Standard  C'il  men  are  subijirnaed  to  testify  in 
New  York  in  Missouri's  suits  against  the  com- 
pany and  its  allied  corporations. 

Surgeons  who  attended  Midshipman  Branch 
testify  tefore  the  court-martial  that  the  lad's 
death  was  due  to  blows  on  the  head. 

November  24. -.Senator  Foraker  submits  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  a  bill 
giving  United  States  courts  control  of  railroad 
freight  rates. 


An  Old-Fashioned 
Farm  Breakfast 

From  a  famous  New  Yorker:- "My 
wife  and  I  have  enjoyed  the  most 
delightful  breakfast  of  our  lives  this 
morning.  It  was  composed  of  Jones 
Dairy  Farm  little  sausages  with 
sliced  bacon,  and  was  intoxicating." 
(Name  of  writer  of  above,  and  similar 
letters  from  many  other  well-known 
people,  will  be  furnished  upon  appli- 
cation to  us.) 

Jones  Farm  SausEgc 

is  the  real  old-fa.shioned  kind,  made  of  the 
choicest  parts  of  little  pigs  raised  especially 
for  Jones  Sausage.  Prepared  with  the 
utmost  care  and  cleanliness,  according  to 
an  old  family  recipe,  they  are  truly  a  luxury 
in  these  days  of  adulterations.  We  even 
grind  the  spices  to  insure  purity. 

Where  we  have  no  agent— 

SOLD     ON    APPROVAL 
Express    Charges    Prepaid 

We  ship  our  sausage  anywhere,  express 
paid  and  give  you  your  money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  Send  for  free  booklet  and  price 
list  to-day. 

JONES  DAIRY  FARM,  Box  610, 

FORT  ATKINSON.  WIS. 

Pure  Country  Food  Products. 


TEA 


DRL\K  TEA-  AND  YOUR  SYSTEM  WILL 
GRADUALLY  BE  POISONED  BY  TANNIC  ACID- 

^    COFFEE    ^ 

DRINK  COFFEE-    AND  YOl]  WILL 
BECOME   A  NERVOUS   WRECK- 


(D, 


0) 


COCOA 

DRINK   COCOA 
FOR  BREAKhnST.  LUNCH 
AND   SUPPER 
AND  YOU  WILL  ENJOY  PERFECT  HEALTH - 
COCOA  IS  A  BUILDER  OF  STRENGTH  SVITALITV 

OF  COURSE 

ITS         

YOU  WANT. 

IT  IS  THE  PUREST  &•  BEST.  ^'^  orocers. 


Individual  Communion 
Cups 


Try  them  100 
expense  and 
your  church 
will  never  c 
^''e-Htotheold  ^py  ^^g^   p^^g 

startrd  indiviihi.Tl  service,  have  the  bestonp;  have 

placcil  it  in  thi^imist  churches.    Ask  for  our  list  of 

3000  satisfied  congregations.        Send  forfree  catalogue. 

liitnrn  outfit  at  onr  expent'  if  not  sntisfnd. 

Sanitary  Communioo  Outfit  Co.  5Ub  St.Rocbester.N.Y. 


SEE  THAT  CLIP  ? 

rPHE  MAUAlt.A  CLU'  holds  se- 
1  curely  from  the  thiimeBt  sheet 
of  paper  up  to  J-^  in.  in  Ihicknefie, 
and  CUM  lie  used  overaiid  overii(fain. 
Better  than  pills  for  filing  U-tlcrf, 
records,  (•ards,  etc.  .Avoid  unsi(;htly 
pinliolis  in atiachinp  second  letters, 
businc-s  cards,  checks,  drafts.  In- 
voico^*,  etc.  I'ut  \ip  in  boxes  of  100 
es|»eci!illy  for  desk  convenience. 
Sample  box  1.5  cents,  postpaid. 

NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY,  37  Park  St..N.Y.  City. 


Headers  of  The  Uterart  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  ^vhen  writing  to  advertisers. 
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THE  lEXICOGRAPHER'S 
^    JJASYQlAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  coiiceniing  the  correct 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Uictioimry  is 
consulted  as  arbiter. 

^^15-  The  Lexicographer  does  not  answer  any 
qnestiotis  sent  anonymously. 

*'  L.,"  Montreal,  Can.  — "  What  are  the  meanings  of  the 
words  '  bicameral '  and  '  unicameral '  ?  " 

"Bicameral"  means  "consisting  of  two 
chaml)ers  or  branches,"  and  has  reference  to 
the  tiieory  that  the  legislative  department  of  a 
government  should  have  two  separate  co- 
ordinate branches.  "Unicameral"  means 
"consisting  of  but  one  chamber";  as,  a  uni- 
camerul  legislature. 

"  P.  E.,"  Elvins,  Mo.—"  By  wliat  rule  may  one  deter- 
mine when  to  use  the  pretlxes  'dis-,'  'un-,"  'in-,'  and 
'iiii-"/" 

■■  Dis-"  is  a  Latin  prefix  meaning  "  apart"  or 
"asunder,"  as  in  "dispel,"  "dissect,"  etc.  "In-" 
is  a  Latin  prelix  meaning  "not,  without,  un-." 
The  "n"  of  "in-"  changes  to  "m"  before  "b" 
and  "p"  and  into  the  liquid  tliat  immediately 
follows  it,  as  "il,"  "im,"  "ir,"  as  in  "t/lumine," 
"i//tbue,"  "(/-rational,"  etc.  These  syllables 
prefixed  to  nouns  and  adjectives  reverse  their 
meanings.  "Un-"  is  an  English  or  Anglo-Saxon 
prefix  meaning  "not,"  and  is  used  to  express 
negation,  incompleteness,  or  opposition.  "In-" 
as  a  prefix  to  adjectives  expresses  in  usage  more 
of  negation,  "un-"  more  of  mere  privation;  as,  a 
child's  M/mrtistic  speech,  a  writer's  //(artistic 
diction.  In  general  "in-"  is  more  confined  to 
words  of  Latin  origin. 

"  H.  W.  U.,"  Arkansas  City,  Kan.— "  (1)  Please  state 
if  the  adjectives  'round'  and  'square'  can  be  coiiiijared. 
CJ)  ?',.vplaiti  'roundish,'  'nearly  round.'  Are  these  forms 
of  comparison  V" 

(1)  Taken  in  the  strictest  sense,  these  adjec- 
tives can  not  be  compared,  as  they  imply  the 
superlative  degree;  still  the  absolute  and  unsur- 
Ijassable  degree  becomes  in  colloquial  use  grad- 
ually weakened  in  force  so  tiiat  a  secondary 
meaning  is  developed.  Accordingly  these 
adjectives  are  compared  like  other  ailjectives 
b'y  many  good  authorities.  (2)  Some  grammari- 
ans regard  the  termination  "-ish"  as  iiuiicating 
a  degrtH'  of  comparison,  by  which  the  signifi- 
cation is  diminished  below  the  positive.  Others 
believe  tiiat  there  is  no  good  reason  for  noticing 
this  termination  as  constituting  a  degree  of 
comparison.  "Nearly"  is  an  adverb  modifying 
the  adjective  "round,"  but,  while  it  denotes  a 
degree  of  roundness,  is  not  a  form  of  comparison. 

"L.  I).,"  Trenton,  N.  .1  —"Are  th(!f()llowinfr  sentences 
correct  V  (I)  'They  all  disajfree  fnnii  me";  (:'.'  '  He  dif- 
fered//o/n  me  in  opinion';  (3)  Mrs.  .lonesseiit  lier/i/o 
Ji  ivilx  to  school  this  iiiniiiint' ;  one  is  live  and  the  ottier 
six  years  of  H(.'c":  (D  'He  is  tln^  man  irlia  I  tlioiiKhtit 
was';  <.■)> 'MVio  do  you  think  that  1  am  V  ((1  'H'/iodo 
you  tliink  me  to  beV  " 

(1)  One  person  or  thing  disagrees  wwV// another; 
substitute  "with"  for  "from."  (2)  The  verb 
"differ"  is  followed  either  l)y/r'>«i  or  \)y  ^l^>'fh, 
from  being  used  with  reference  to  (jualities,  irilh 
with  reference  to  views,  opinions,  etc.;  an  apple 
differs  /'/•'///(  a  j)ear;  a  man  differs  from  iinollier 
in  stature,  complexion,  etc.;  he  dilfers  irith 
another  in  oiiiiiion,  thus,  Washington  dill'eied 
frma  Ilumiltoii  in  temperament,  but  he  did  iu)t 
<Iiirer  \iiilk  him  in  political  theory.  (.'5)  This 
sentence  is  correct.  ".Jewel "  in  the  sense  of 
"one  dearly  beloved;  heart's  treasure:  used 
often  as  an  epitliet  oi  fondness,"  is  sanctioned 
by  the  Staii<lard  Dictioiuiry.  (4)  "Who"  is 
correctly  used,  as  its  antecedent,  "man,"  is  in 
the  nominative  case.  (Ti)  Omit  tiie  word  "that." 
Tiie  pronoun  "  wiio"  is  in  tiie  nominative  case 
because  tiie  won!  for  which  it  stands,  "I,"  is 
also  in  that  case,  (fi)  U.se  "whom"  instead 
of'wiio,'  as  "me,"  the  word  to  which  it  relates, 
is  in  the  objective  case. 


DR.  WHITEHALL'S 

RHEUMATIC  CURE 

WILL   CONQUER   YOUR   RHEUMATISM 

We  want  to  prove  this  fact  by  sending  you  a  sample  without  cost. 

Ten  years  of  successful  use  of  this  remedy  in  hospital  and  private  practice 
hy  hundreds  of  physicians  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  it  lemoves  the  acid 
from  the  svstem,  controls  its  formation,  and  dissolves  recent  deposits. 

Remember  it  costs  you  nothing  to  try  the  remedy  that  gives  sure  results. 
Write  to-day  and  we  will  mail  you  a  trial  box.  Sold  by  all  druggists  at 
50C  a  box,  or  by 

The  DR.  WHITEHALL  MEGRIMINE  CO.,  267  N.  Main   St.,   South  Bend,  Ind 


-'/ 


N 


ERVOUSNESS 


Exhausted   or   Debilitated 
Nerve  Force  from  any  Cause. 

Relieved  by  WINCHESTER'S  HYPOPHOSPHITES  OF  LIME  AND  SODA 

(Dr.   J.    F.   Churchill's   Formula)    and    WINCHESTER'S    SPECIFIC    PILL. 

They  contain  no  .Mproiiry,   Iron,  Cantharldes,  Morphia,  Strychnia,  Opium,   .%lcohoI,  etc. 

The  Specific  Pill  is  purely  vegetable,  has  been  tested  and  prescribed  by  physicians,  and  has  proven  to  be  tho 
best,  safest,  and  most  eflfective  treatment  known  to  medical  science  for  restoriiis;  Vitality,  no  matter  how  oricinally 
impaired,  as  it  reaches  the  root  of  the  ailment.  Our  remedies  are  the  best  of  their  kind,  and  contain  only  the  best 
and  purest  ingredients  that  money  can  buy  and  science  produce  ;  therefore  we  cannot  oflfer  free  samples. 

Price,  ONE  DOLLAR  per  Box, 
by  Sealed  Mail. 

Dear  Kirs 


PERSONAL  OPINIONS: 


No  Humbug,  C.  0.  D.,  or  Treatment  Scheme.' 

I  have  used  a  bottle  of  your  Hypophosphites  of  Manganese  for  livtr  and  kidney 
complaints  in  my  own  person  and  received  much  benefit,  so  I  will  enclose  five  dollars  and  will 
:i!-k  jciii  to  ^iiiKi  nil-  as  iiiurli  lis  you  can  by  express  prepaid  for  that  amount,  until  we  can  get  it  throuyrh  tlie  i  egular  channels. 
I  am  cont'idi-nt  it  is  just  what  1  have  be<'n  in  search  of  for  many  years.  I  am  prescribing  your  Hypophosphites  of  Lime  and 
Soda,  and  am  pleased  witli  the  preparation.  Yours  sincerely  Dr.  T.  .1.  WEST. 

I  know  of  no  remedy  in  the  whole  Materia  Medica  equal  to  your  Specific  Pill  tor  Xervous  Debility.— ADOLPH  BEHUE, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry  and  Pliysiology,  New  York. 

Send  for  free  treatise,  Winchestcr  &  Cc,  Cheitiists,  609  Beekman  Bldg.,  N.Y.  ''•'•'""'■'• 


securely  sealed. 


IM58. 


lEarn  !um  $'-'5  to  $100  a  week,  in 

'the    Aiivertising    nusiiifS^.      T;tiislit 

by  m  lit       Prospectus  will  tell  how 

PAGE-DAVIS  COMPA.NV 
Ad()re«i     (  93  Wabash  At.,  Chic. 
^either  oilice  }  152  Nassau  St.,  N.  X. 


What  Is  Daus' Tip-Top? 


TO  I'ROVK  that  Uaus'  "Tirvtop  ' 
is  the  best  ami  simplest  device  for 
making    I OO    Copies    from    pen- 
written  and  ."iO  Copies  from  t>  pe- 
^  written    oriiiin.d,  we  will  ship 
V  complete     duplicator,  cap    size, 
witlioiil     deposit,    on    ten 
(lOi  (lays'  trial. 
Price  $7.3()  li'ss  Iruih- 
(li'scoutit  of  .j.vSi    o  r 
FEMX  \.  n.WS  Dt'l'Lir.tTOK  <  O. 

Ill  John  81.,  .\ew  York  City 


THK 

Uaus  Building, 


$5  net 


"A    BREATH  OF  FRESH  AIR   IN   FICTION" 

The  Gift  of  the  Morning  Star 

By  ARMISTEAD  C.  GORDON 

The  novel  is  notable  for  its  sincerity,  its 
beautiful  descriptions  of  nature,  its  satisfy- 
ing conversations,  and  its  splendid  charac- 
terizations, as  well  as  for  its  strong,  original 

plot." 

Its  Heart  Grip 

"  A  story  to  grip  the  heart." — If^ashingion  Evening- 
Star. 

"  No  other  book  of  the  year  can  take  a  more  intense 
hold  upon  the  interest  and  sympathies  of  the  reader." 
— Pittsburg  Times. 

l!2iiio.  Cloth.     Price  ISI.50,  postpaid 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY.   Pubs.,  New   York 


GRAY  HAIR  RESTORED 

"WALNUTT4  HAIR  STAIH" 


Kfsloris  (;mi>.  Sirciikiil  or  Hlcaclu'd 
lliiir.  or  Mu.^(ii('hi'  liisl  a  ill  aiiei>iisl>  . 
(lives  any  shadr  from  l.lu:lif  ISroM  ii 
(o  Itliiek.  Itoes  nail  »asli  <ii-  i-iih 
mU-  iiir.  (\>ntains  no  poisons,  and  is  not 
Ilk  stiiky  nor  ktri'asy.  Sold  by  all 
'|IU:uIs1m.  or  we  will  send  you  a  Trial  size  for 
l*oslpaid  ;  laruo  si/e  leight  times  as  iniich  ('(I  cents. 
I'ACIh'IC  rUAIII.Nd  CO.,  -  -iVi  .Nirhuls  llliltf..  SI.  l.outs,  Mi> 


20c 


STRAIGHT  LEGS 

if  yoiii>  an-  iii't  so.  lln-y  \%  ill  ap- 
pear straight  and  trim  if  yt>u  wi-ar 
our  I'neumatic  or  Cushion  Uuhlier 
Forms.  Adjusted  instantly.  Inipos- 
Hlble  to  (Irtt'cf,  ra.sy  as  a  parter. 
Ililfhly  recominendid  by  army  and 
navy  olllcers.  actors,  tailors,  physi- 
cians and  men  of  rasliit>ii.  Writf  for 
photo-illuslrati  il  liuokaMil  ti'stiino 
niali.  mailed  iiinl.i  plain  letter  seal. 

The  ALISON  CO.,  Dept.  L 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


The  Berkshire  Hills  Sanatorium  is  the  only  institution  in 
the  world  where  cancer  and  tiunors  (that  are  accessilile)  are 
successfully  treated.  Describe  your  case  and  we  will  give 
an  opinion  and  complete  information.  Drs.  W.  E.  Brown 
&  Son,  North  Adams,  Mass. 

Uuaders  of  Tbe  Literary  Diqest  are  asked  to  mentiuu  ti:e  publicatiou  wheu  writing  to  advertisers. 


Special     Holiday    Edition    de     Luxe 
An    Exquisite    Christmas    Gift 

Tarry  Thou 
Till  I  Come 

By  GEORGE  CROLY 

Introduction  by  Gen.  Lew  Wallace 

WK  have  published  for  the  holidays  a  special 
presentation  edition  of  this  notable  romance. 
This  edition  is  issued  in  two  volumes  (in  a 
boxt ,  bound  in  buckram,  richly  ornamented  with  desi^ 
in  ,c;old,  and  printed  on  deckle  edge  paper  with  gilt 
tops.  It  is  exquisitely  illustrated,  with  the  frontispiece 
a  beautiful  lithograph  printed  in  eight  colors,  also  six- 
teen beautiful  photogravures  in  different  tints,  by  de 
Thulstrup.  Kach  volume  has  a  special  cloth  jacket, 
with  designs  stamped  in  gold  on  back.  The  box  is 
wrajjpcd  with  linen  to  harmonize  with  book  and  jackets. 
Tlie  exquisite  edition  forms  an  ideal  Christmas  gift. 
"Nothing  more  graphic  has  ever  burst  from  a  red-hot 
inspiratitm.  .  .  .  It  never  has  a  dull  page.  Is  a  gallery 
of  wondrous  pen-pictures,  it  can  be  opened  again  and 
again.  ...  It  is  supcrfinely  produced  "  —  AVfcX'/j'// 
Jiag/e. 

Pri:e  of  Holiday  Edition,  $4.00  Net 
Regular  Edition,  $1.40  Net 

Punk  &  Wagiialls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York 


7178 


Wi 


For  27  years 

h.ive  successfully  tre.ttcd 
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CANCER 

Without  tlie  Use  of  the  Knife. 
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COMPLETION  OF  THE  JEWISH 

ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Only  Work  of  the  Kind 
Ever  Published 

The  Jewish  Encyclopedia  gives  for  the  first 
time  in  encyclopedic  form  a  complete  and 
accurate  record  of  the  history,  religion,  lit- 
erature, and  customs  of  the  Jewish  people 
in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  from  the  days 
of  the  patriarchs  up  to  the  present  time.  It 
is  wholly  free  from  bias  or  color. 

Rkv.  e.  G.  HrRSCH,  Ph.D.,  D.D..  Chicago:  "No 
man  or  woman  of  general  culture  can  afford  to 
Ignore  a  publication  of  this  order.  .  . .  Itwlllcorrei-t 
errors  of  long  standing  and  stubborn  i)ersistency. 
It  will  set  right  before  the  world  both  the  Jew  aiid 
Judaism." 

Of  the  Utmost  Value  to 
Men  of  All  Creeds 

Besides  its  undeniable  necessity  in  the 
home  of  every  intelligent  Jew,  the  work  is 
an  indispensable  source  of  information  and 
inspiration  for  the  Christian  preacher,  theo- 
logian, and  journalist,  throwing  myriads  of 
side-lights  upon  the  Gospel  and  the  origin 
and  first  developments  of  Christianity.  In 
important  Biblical  articles  it  follows  a 
unique  and  valuable  plan  of  presentation. 
First  are  given  the  Biblical  data ;  this  is 
followed  by  the  Talraudical  interpretation  ; 
and  this  again  is  followed  by  the  "higher 
critical"  opinion. 

Kev.  Ltma.v  Abbott,  D.D.,  Editor  of  The  Out- 
look :  "  It  will  be  a  work  of  great  value  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  history  of  the  past  or  progress 
of  the  future." 

Scholarship  of  All  the 
Countries  of  the  Earth 
iresented 


Repi 


The  supreme  authority  of  The  Jewish 
Encyclopedia  is  unquestioned.  It  was  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  three  Editorial 
Boards  composed  of  the  foremost  Jewish 
and  Christian  scholars  and  specialists  living 
to-day.  They  were  assisted  by  about  five 
hundred  collaborators  located  in  all  quarters 
of  the  globe.     The  publication  has  covered 

a  period  of  about  seven  years,  and  has  entailed  an  expenditure 
of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars. 

JrDGE  Matkr  Sulzberger,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  "The  greatest  Jewish 
enterprise  in  the  last  four  hundred  years." 

Israel  Zangwill,  the  famous  English  Novelist:  "Christianity  will  learn 
from  it  to  understand  Judaism  and  to  respect  Jews.  Jews  will  learn  frnin 
it  to  understand  and  respect  themselves." 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS 

NEW  YORK  and  LONDON 


Prices  Advance  in  a 
Few  Days 

Own  the  Work  Now 

The  Jewish  Encyclopedia  consi.sts  of 
12  massive  volumes,  about  8,000  pages, 
and  over  2,000  illustrations  embracing 
about  every  form  of  pictorial  art.  On 
account  of  the  immense  cost  of  the  under- 
taking it  was  necessary  to  fix  the  ultimate 
selling  price  at  §84.00  per  set  bound  in 
cloth — tills  price  to  go  into  effect  upon 
the  completion  of  the  twelfth  and  la.«t 
volume.  In  a  few  days  this  volume  will 
leave  the  printer's  hands. 

The  Late  John  Hay,  Skcretakv  of  state  :  "It 
is  a  work  of  the  utmost  interest  and  iuiporiance." 

Immediate  Action  Means 
a  Saving  in  Price 

The  present  prices  for  the  complete 
work,  bound  in  rich  silk  cloth  with  gold 
ornamentation,  is  $72.00  per  set.  If  you 
will  sign  and  mail  the  Kequest  Form 
below  with  §6.00,  we  will  forward  the 
work  to  you  securely  packed  and  all 
carriage  charges  prepaid.  Pay  the  bal- 
ance of  the  price  (^(iti.OO)  in  monthly 
payments  of  $3.00  each.  The  names  of 
all  who  sub.scribe  at  once  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Roll  of  Honor  List  of  Pa- 
tron Subscribers  to  be  published  in  Vol. 
XII.  This  list  now  includes  the  names 
of  many  of  the  leading  Jewish  and  non- 
.Tewish  statesmen,  preachers,  and  pro- 
fessional and  scientific  men  in 
America  and  Europe. 

Jacob  H.  Schiff,  New  York  :  "It  grati- 
fies me  to  know  that  I  am  numhercd  among 
the  very  earliest  patrons  of  the  forthcoming 
Jewish  Encyclopedia.  It  deserves  every 
support,  and  should  find  its  way  into  the 
library  of  Jewish  and  Christian  scholars 
alike." 
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are  to  deliver  the  hooks  to  me,  carriage  charges  prepaid.  I  agree  to  pav  the 
lialance  (St><i.(Mi)  in  monthly  instalments  of  $1.1)0  each.  Bi>oks  to  remain 
your  property  until  fully  paid  for  by  me. 
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THE  JOLLIEST  BOOK  OF  THE  YEAR 

"  There's  a  lauprh  on  every  page  and  more  new 
and  (fcXKl  stories  than  liave  been  (rotten  tofretherin 
many  a  day." — yfiMUville  Attwricait. 

The  Sunny  Side 
of  the  Street 

By  MARSHALL  P.   WILDER 


ELBERT  HUBBARD  says  in  the  October  Philistine: 
'•  If  vou  are  liable  to  introspection  and  friveu  to 
jrroucli  ask  your  bookseller  for  a  copy." 

PUNCH  (London) says : 

"  Marshall  P.  Wilder  is  known  in  two  hemispheres 
as  one  of  the  best  raconteurs  of  the  day.  .  .  .  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  wisdom  in  Marshall's  wit.  He  has 
met  most  notable  people  in  New  York  and  London, 
and  chats  delightfully  about  them." 

Fifth  Edition -illustrated  irith  humornusdrdw- 
itiO-s.  12m(),  clotli,  Dfuamciital  corer.  Fron- 
tispiece portrait  of  the  author.  S50  paijes. 
$1.M  net;  by  mail, -$1.30.    At  all  Bookstores. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


By  F.  BERKELEY  SMITH 

Authur  of  "The  Heal  Latin  Quarter." 

How  Paris  Amuses  Itself 

This  jolly,  handscpiiic  bonk  is  the  very  incarnation 
of  ihalsiiiritof  amusement  which  reigiissui)reme  in 
the  capital  of  the  world's  fun.     The  author  unites 
the  graphic  skill  of  the  artist,  the  infectious  en- 
thushism  of  the   lover  of  fun  and  gaiety,  and  the 
intimate  personal  knowledge  of  the  long-time  resi- 
dent in  this  great  plavground  of  the  world.    In 
spirit  the  reader  can  visit  with  a  delightful  c(mi- 
nidc  all  the  nooks  of  .loUity  known  only  to  thi!  in- 
itialed, and  enjoy  all  the  sparkle  and'glltterof  that 
cver-moviug  panoranui  of  gaiety. 
IV.  illustrations,  si.r  in  colors,  16  fuU-pam  half- 
tone inserts,  r,n  fidl-paiie  text  drawings,  r-r, 
h(df-i)a(ie  and  sm(dlcr  te.rt  drawinus  liil  ""' 
author  and  srrrnd  French  artists. 
12iuo,  Cloth,  :i3«  pages,  $1.50  postpaid 

The  Real  Latin  Quarter 

Racy  sketches  of  the  life  and  characters  of  the 
famous  IJolieiiiiu  of  Paris.  So  real  are  its  descrip- 
tions thai  llie  render  feels  that  he  has  taken  an 
actual  tri|)  through  the  yuarter,  enjoyed  the  good 
cheer  at  Laveiiiies,  listened  to  the  chansons  at 
Marcel  Legav's,  looked  down  upon  the  giddy  whirl 
of  the  I5al  Miilller,  peeped  Into  studios,  chatted  with 
models,  and  seen  every  nook  and  corner  of  this 
(•elebiate<l  community. 

ll'i//;  loo  ilriiuiufis  and  camera  snapshots  h]i 
llie  autlio);  lirn  cariiiilures  in  color  h\i  tlie 
French  caricaturist  Sauclia.anil  water-color 
frontisiiiece  lijj  F.  Jloiitiiuson  .^mitli. 

"  It  is  like  II  trip  to  PiiriH."— r/iar/cs  /).  (iilisan. 

"  \'oii    Imvi'   lift   iiDtliinK  umUinf."— Fritliric    AVm- 

fJiiio.  Cloth,  805  PageH,  l»1.20  pontpaiO 
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JUST  THE  BOOKS  FOR 
THE  CHRISTMAS  TREE 

New  Volumes  Just  from  the   Press   Forming  Ideal  Holiday  Gifts 


TOLSTOYVS  COMPLETK  WORKS.  (Library 
Edition  )  26  octavo  volumes,  photoKraviire  fronli.spicce, 
oniami.-ntai  covers,  deckle  edges,  gilt  tops,  ribbed  olive 
cloth,  uniform  style,  but  each  independent  so  lar  as 
paging  and  numbering  arc  concerned.  $1.50  per  volume, 
postpaid.  Translated  by  Louise  and  Avi.mhk  Mavdk. 
First  and  second  volumes,  "  Sevastopol  and  other  Military 
Tales,"  and  "  Tolstov's  Plays"  now  ready.  Funk  iV 
Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 

Readers  of  Thk  Litkrauy 


THE  FOUR  WINDS  OF  EIRINN 

By  ETHNA  CARBERY    (Anna  MacManus) 
Author  of  ^^  In  the  Celtic  Past,"    "  The  Passionate  Hearts,"  etc. 

A  dainty  volume  ot  beautiful  Irish  verse  in  intimate  touch  with  the 
Irish  heart  and  saturated  with  the  true  Gaelic  atmosphere.  1  zmo, 
cloth,  75  cents  net. 

"It  is  natural  magic  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  '.  .ord.  No  less  remarkable  than 
the  prodigality  of  fancy  is  the  richness  and  variety  of  melody  which  animate  its 
sounds.  The  music  is  everywhere  true,  and  as  full  as  it  is  new.  One  marvels  at 
the  spontaneousness  of  every  thought  and  every  word."  —  The  Daily  Nev)s,  London. 

THE  CASTLECOURT  DIAMOND  CASE 

By  GERALDINE   BONNER 

Author  of  The  Pioneer,"  '' Hard  Pan,"  '' To-Morro-zv' s  Tangle." 

A  thrilling  detective  story,  being  a  compilation  of  the  statements 
made  by  the  various  participants  in  this  curious  case  now  for  ihe 
first  time  given  to  the  public.       i  2mo,  cloth,  ^i.oo,  postpaid. 

SUCCESSFUL  MEN  OF  TO-DAY 

AND    WHAT    THEY    SAY    OF    SUCCESS 

By  WILBUR  F.  CRAFTS 
(New  and  Enlarged  Edition.)  In  this  book  the  way  to  success  is 
described  by  hundreds  of  men  of  our  tiine  and  land  who  have  been 
over  the  road — statesmen,  manufacturers,  merchants,  educators, 
reformers,  representing  a  great  variety  of  true  success.  It  abounds 
in  good  stories  and  watchwords  new  and  old.  I  zmo,  cloth,  20 
half-tone  portraits,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

"  The  book  possesses  all  the  charm  of  biography  of  distinguished  men,  and  abounds 
in  wittv,  humorous,  and  telling  anecdotes  and  illustrations."  —  'Journal  oj  Educa- 
tion, Boston. 

CHARLOTTE  TEMPLE 

By  SUSANNA  HASWELL  ROWSON 
fVith  an  Historical  and  Biographical  Introduction  by  Francis  iV.  Halsey 
Reprinted  from  the  rare  first  American  edition  (1794),  over  1,200 
errors  in  later  editions  being  corrected  and  the  preface  restored. 
Full  of  intense  human  interest  and  charmingly  told,  this  classic  in 
fiction  has  from  generation  to  generation  held  its  supremacy  as  one 
of  the  world's  most  popular  books.  l6mo,  cloth,  16  full-page 
illustrations.      $1 .  25,  postpaid. 

THAT  THEY  ALL  MAY  BE  ONE 

By   AMOS  R.   'WELL 

Editor  of  ^^  The  Christian   Endeavor  JVorld^^ 

In  this  work  the  author  deals  in  an  original  and  powerful  way  with 
the  important  question  of  the  unification  of  denominations  and  the 
doing  away  with  all  strife  and  whatever  hinders  godly  union  and  con- 
cord.   Small  i2mo,  cloth,  209  pages.      75c.  net ;  by  mail,  82c. 

"  Probably  no  more  important  subject  is  before  Christian  America.  The  book 
is  written  by  one  of  the  best  pens  in  business  for  God.''  —  Religious  Telescope. 

THE   BOYS'   LIFE  OF  CHRIST 

By  rev.    WILLIAM   BYRON   FORBUSH,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D. 
Author  of  The  Boy  Prohlem  " 
With  the  same  vividness  and  movement  that  is  found  in  the  favorite 
juvenile  biographs  of  popular  heroes  the  author  portrays  the  heroic 
Icsus.      He  is  seen  playing  the  games   of  boys  ;  camping  out  with 
the  fishermen;  sailing  the  lake  in  the  storm;  braving  the  enmity  of 
ilic  mightv  ;   dving  like  a  soldier  for   a   holy    cause.      The  book  is 
dramatic;     made    of  short    sentences,    crisp   descriptions,  plenty  of 
dialogtic.      It  approaches  the  divine  Jesus  through  human  greatness. 
I  2mo,    cloth,     8    half-tone    illustrations     from     famous    paintings. 
51.2;  lu-t.       (Ready  in  December.) 
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FOOTBALL  REFORM    BY   ABOLITION. 

•'  I  "WO  things  have  come  to  be  expected  every  year  about  this 
■*■  time.  One  is  the  report  of  the  casualties  and  fataHties  to 
football  players,  and  the  other  is  the  demand  for  the  abolition  or 
radical  alteration  of  the  game.  But  never  before,  says  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  "has  a  football  season  ended  amid  such  a 
well-nigh  universal  chorus  of  denunciation  of  the  game,  with  such  a 

record  of  fatalities  "  as 
the  one  just  closed.  The 
game  must  either  re- 
form, observes  the  Seat- 
tle Post-Intelligencer,  or 
"  make  for  the  tall  tim- 
ber," and  so,  too,  thinks 
the  New  York  Press. 
The  New  York  ^S"?^;;  de- 
clares the  game  a  "hos- 
pital feeder "  and  a 
"cannibalistic"  sport, 
and  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune thinks  it  "  has  fall- 
en to  the  low  level  of 
pugilism  and  the  bull- 
fight," and  must  cease 
to  be  brutal  or  cease  to 
be  played.  But  while 
the  newspapers  are 
printing  tabulated  re- 
ports of  the  casualties 
on  the  gridiron,  show- 
ing a  record  of  20  deaths 
and  184  serious  injuries 
during  the  present  sea- 
son, the  college  facul- 
ties and  college  athletic  committees  are  taking  an  active  part  in 
this  movement  for  reform. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  season  President  Roosevelt  conferred 
with  the  coaches  of  the  leading  football  teams,  with  a  view  to  les- 
sening or  eliminating  brutality  and  slaughter  from  the  game,  but, 
aside  from  promises,  little  seems  to  have  been  accomplished  in 
that  direction.  Now  the  demand  for  reform  has  reached  impera- 
tive proportions.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  taken  the 
first  step  by  issuing  an  appeal  to  all  colleges  to  join  forces  in  a 
war  against  the  game's  abuses.  But  the  most  drastic  measure  is 
taken  by  Columbia  University,  which  has  abolished  the  game  alto- 
gether. This  is  in  accord  with  the  action  of  several  minor  educa- 
tional institutions  throughout  the  country,  which  have  prohibited 
the  game  because  of  its  dangers.  At  this  time  nearly  all  the  presi- 
dents and  college  athletic  committees  are  in  favor  of  reforming  the 
game.  Chancellor  Henry  M.  MacCracken,  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity, follows  the  action  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  by  sug- 
gesting a  conference  of  the  heads  of  all  educational  institutions. 


WALTER   CAMP. 

"  He  has  long  been  an  earnest  advocate  of  a 
revision  of  the  rules  which  would  result  in  more 
open  play,"  says  the  Boston  Herald,  "  but  the 
suggestions  which  he  made  to  the  rules  commit- 
tee for  changes  in  this  direction  were  not 
adopted." 


President  Shurman,  of  Cornell,  thinks  it  is  time  for  college  presi- 
dents to  act.  "  Football  to-day  is  a  social  obsession,"  says  Prof. 
Shailer  Matthews,  of  Chicago  University,  and  even  the  doctor  in 
charge  of  Columbia's  squad  thinks  the  game  "  the  most  brutal  ex- 
hibition I  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of  to  call  a  sport."  President 
Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  of  the  University  of  California,  says  of 
the  game : 

"I  never  objected  to  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  rough,  but 
that  it  is  not  within  the  sphere  of  usefulness  for  the  ordinary  stu- 
dent. The  great  trouble 
is  that  the  game  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  self-ap- 
pointed, self-organized 
committee  of  rules.  I 
refer  to  Mr.  Camp  and 
his  associates.  They 
have  promised  reforms, 
but  have  done  nothing. 
Now,  the  college  presi- 
dents have  lost  patience. 
We  will  revise  the  rules 
ourselves,  and  the 
changes  will  be  radical." 

"One  human  life  is 
too  big  a  price  for  all 
the  games  of  the  sea- 
son," declares  Chancel- 
lor Day,  of  Syracuse; 
but  President  Eliot,  of 
Harvard,  is  quoted  as 
saying: 

"If  injuries,  even  if 
deaths,  occur  in  the 
game,  that  is  not  an 
argument  against  the 
game.  It  is  not  over 
these  things  that  I  find  fault.  It  is  the  spirit  that  animates  the 
players  and  prevails  in  the  game  that  I  criticize  and  wherein  lies 
my  objection  to  the  game.  I  shall  do  nothing  and  shall  take  no 
action  in  response  to  the  despatch  from  the  chancellor  of  New 
York  University." 

Walter  Camp,  of  Yale,  suggests  that  "  more  open  play  would  be 
forced  on  the  teams  by  requiring  ten  instead  of  five  yards  in  three 
downs."    He  adds: 

"  That  would  change  the  character  of  the  injuries.  It  is  true 
that  an  open  field  tackle  is  the  hardest  kind  of  a  tackle.  But  in 
open  field  play  the  injuries  are  usually  a  sprained  ankle  or  a 
broken  arm.  That  is  much  better  than  a  blood  clot  on  the  brain 
or  other  injuries  which  occur  in  the  heavy  line  plays.  There  the 
injuries  are  more  apt  to  be  to  the  head  and  spine.  In  open  play, 
the  slugging  and  dirty  work  sometimes  done  in  scrimmage  would 
be  impossible,  because  it  could  be  seen.  If  we  can  get  the  game 
so  that  the  spectators  can  see  all  of  it,  public  opinion  will  stop 
foul  play.  What  slugging  there  is  now  goes  on  because  the  crowd 
can  not  see  it.  The  ten-yard  rule  would  allow  lighter  men  to  get 
into  the  game,  which  would  be  an  advantage  that  some  people  are 
urging.  I  am  inclined  to  think  tiiat  there  is  a  chance  for  the  ten- 
yard  rule  to  be  adopted   by  the  rules  committee.     Some  of  the 
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proposed  changes  are  so  radical  that  they  would  practically  make 

a  new  game.     What  we  want  to  do  is  to  preserve  the  game  and 

eliminate  the  objectionable  features." 
Francis  S.  Bangs,  chairman  of  the  athletic  council  of  Columbia, 

makes  the  serious  charge  that  the  committee  on  rules  is  responsi- 
ble for  perpetuating 
the  game's  objec- 
tionable features. 
He  says : 


,     i 


'■/j  ^ 


CLOSE  Ol'  THE  FOOTBALL  SEASON. 

—  Davenport  in  the  New  York  Mail. 


"The  game  is 
played  under  rules 
formulated  by  a  com- 
mittee called  to- 
gether several  years 
ago  by  the  now  de- 
funct  University 
Athletic  Club  of 
New  York  city.  It 
has  been  self-perpet- 
uating, irresponsi- 
ble, impervious  to 
public  opinion,  and 
culpable  in  refusing 
to  heed  the  unnecessarily  dangerous  character  of  the  game. 
For  foul  play — and  by  this  I  mean  not  only  those  acts  and  prac- 
tises which  spectators  plainly  see,  but  the  acts  and  practises  which 
the  public  does  not  see  and  does  not  know,  but  which  the  players 
know  well — some  of  the  rules  committee  may  be  held  directly  re- 
sponsible, because  they  have  been  in  close  daily  touch  with  the 
team  and  the  universities  during  the  training  season,  and  must 
have  been  perfectly  aware  of  what  has  been  planned  and  done. 
In  putting  the  members  of  other  teams  'out  of  business  '  in  a  game, 
in  making  athletics  a  business  for  members  of  their  own  teams, 
and  in  all  the  undergraduate 'graft '  in  athletics  that  has  sprung 
from  the  corrupting  influence  of  football  money,  have  they  up- 
lifted a  protesting  voice?  I  would  not  entrust  the  reformation  of 
the  game  to  the  present  rules  committee.  They  have  given  no 
evidence  of  sympathy  with  the  demand  for  reform.  I  may  be  do- 
ing injustice  to  some  of  its  members,  but  the  committee  has  made 
its  decrees  known  only  as  a  committee,  and  the  views  of  its  indi- 


A  JOY  NERO  MISSED. 

Nero—"  No  more  of  those  tame  gladiatorial  ti^;hts ;  football  is  the  real  thing !" 

—  Maylx;]]  in  the  IJrooklyn  Eagle. 

vidual  members  are  not  known.  In  the  attitude  hitherto  main- 
tained by  the  committee,  its  real  desire  to  reform  the  game  may, 
perhaps,  be  doubted,  even  under  compulsion." 

It  has  been  shown  in  The  Evenins  Post  and  several  of  the  mag- 
azines and  other  newspapers  that  the  following  evils  have  come  in 


the  train  of  football:  (i)  the  introduction  of  paid  athletes  and  bogus 
students;  (2)  the  u^e  of  unfair  and  immoral  methods  to  win  games  ; 
(■3)  the  steady  increase  in  gambling  and  betting  features  of  inter- 
collegiate contests;  (4)  the  danger  of  injuries  from  mass  plays; 
(5)  the  exaltation  of  bulk  and  brawn  over  brains;  (6)  and  the  ex- 
altation of  money  making  as  a  characteristic  of  the  college  game. 

The  Springfield  Republican  ohstrwts,  that  if  we  abolish  the  game 
"  the  question  to  be  immediately  faced  is,  what  can  be  substituted 
for  it.'"'  The  Philadelphia  Zi?rt^^r  criticizes  Columbia  University 
for  its  drastic  action,  and  hopes  that  the  other  colleges  will  not  try 
to  solve  the  problem  in  this  wise.  "Everybody  knows,"  it  adds, 
"that  football  will  not  be  abolished  in  the  United  States,  nor  ought 
it  to  be.  It  is  a  fine,  healthy,  and  manly  game  when  played  in  the 
right  spirit  by  the  right  sort  of  men  under  the  proper  conditions." 

Many  defenders  of  the  game  feel  that  the  dangers  are  exagger- 
ated, and  that  serious  injuries  have  only  befallen  those  who  were 
physically  unfitted  to  stand  the  strain  of  any  game  requiring  great 
hardihood.  In  this  the  Boston  Herald  and  the  New  York  Heraict 
agree.     Says  the  New  York  paper : 

"Football  is  not  ping-pong,  a  pink  tea,  or  any  other  style  of 
drawing-room  entertainment,  and  must  have  its  rough  but  not  nec- 
essarily really  dangerous  moments.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  akin  to  the  brutality  of  a  prize-fight,  as  some  pessimists  would 
declare.  Nor  is  there  in  the  bitterly  fought  college  games  a  spirit 
of  fair  play  lacking  or  is  there  intentional  injury  to  a  fellow  player, 
while  the  manner  in  which  the  young  fellows  keep  their  heads  in 
the  excitement  of  a  rush  or  a  mass  play  is  marvelous. 

"It  is  a  game  that  calls  for  strength,  alertness,  quick  and  cool 
judgment,  pluck  and  endurance.  It  is  a  sport  that,  properly 
played,  makes  the  right  sort  of  men  out  of  youngsters  who  have 
felt  its  invigorating  mental  and  physical  influences  during  school 
and  college  days.  It  is  no  game  for  weaklings,  to  be  sure,  but, 
nevertheless,  its  judicious  and  gradual  use  has  made  giants  of 
many  a  puny-muscled  boy." 


UNPRECEDENTED  YEAR  FOR  FARMERS. 

'T^HE  $6,415,000,000  at  which  Mr.  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of 
J-  Agriculture,  estimates  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  farms 
of  the  United  States  in  1905  constitutes  what  the  press  call  "  an 
unthinkable  total."  Standing  alone,  these  figures  are  too  stupen- 
dous to  be  grasped  and  completely  understood  even  by  a  mathe- 
matical mind.  They  may,  however,  be  dimly  comprehended  by 
contrast  and  comparison;  and  to  this  end  the  St.  "Lom?,  Republic 
shows  that  they  mean  that  the  farmers  "  produced  during  the  year 
more  than  56  per  cent,  of  all  the  wealth  created  "  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  nation.  This  .sum  would  more  than  pay  off  the  bonded 
debt  of  the  Federal  Government  seven  times,  or  would  half  pay  for 
the  building  and  equipment  of  the  210,000  miles  of  railroad  in  this 
country.  The  cotton  crop  alone  is  worth  nearly  twice  as  much 
as  the  yield  for  the  year  of  all  the  gold-mines  of  the  world,  says 
The  Southern  Farm  Magazine,  while  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
calculates  that  the  unpretentious  American  hen  with  20.000,000.000 
eggs  a  year  to  her  credit  is  a  more  valuable  asset  than  all  the  gold-, 
silver-,  and  iron-mines  in  the  United  States. 

The  farmers  of  the  United  States  have  indeed  enjoyed  unprece- 
dented good  times  during  the  year  covered  by  Secretary  Wilson's 
report,  for  his  figures  show  that  their  products  represent  an  in- 
crease of  $256,000,000  over  the  previous  record  value  of  1904,  and 
exceed  the  census  report  of  1899— only  six  years  ago— by  36  per 
cent.  In  summarizing  the  farmers'  present  economic  condition 
the  New  XoxV  Journal  of  Commerce  r^\x\7<ix\i%: 

"It  may  be  said  .  .  .  that  farm  products  are  yearly  exported 
with  a  port  value  of  1875,000,000;  that  farmers  have  reversed  an 
adverse  international  balance  of  trade,  and  have  been  building  up 
one  favorable  to  this  country  by  sending  to  foreign  nations  a  sur- 
plus which  in  sixteen  years  has  aggregated  $12,000,000,000.  leaving 
an  apparent  net  balance  of  trade  during  that  time  amounting  to 
1^5,092,000,000  after  an  adverse  balance  against  manufactures  and 
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other  products  not  agricultural  amounting  to  ;?543,ooo,ooo  has 
been  offset.  The  manufacturing  industries  that  depend  upon  farm 
products  for  raw  materials  employed  2,154,000  persons  in  1900  and 
used  a  capital  of  $4,132,000,000.  Within  a  decade  farmers  have 
become  prominent  as  bankers  and  as  money-lenders  throughout 
large  areas  ;  and  during  the  past  five  years  prosperous  conditions 
and  the  better-directed  efforts  of  the  farmers  themselves  have 
increased  the  value  of  their  farms  33.5  per  cent.,  or  an  amount 
approximately  equal  to  $6,133,000,000." 

The  prosperous  condition  of  the  farmers  this  year  appears  to 
have  been  due  as  much  to  the  high  general  level  of  prices  as  to  the 
enormous  size  of  the  crops;  for  according  to  a  statement  issued  to 
the  press  by  Secretary  Wilson,  he  explains  that  while  only  one 
crop — corn — reached  its  highest  production,  four  crops  reached 
their  highest  value,  namely,  corn,  hay,  wheat,  and  rice.  On  ac- 
count of  unusually  good  prices,  no  crops  for  which  separate  esti- 
mates were  made  fell  below  third  place  in  total  value  compared 
■with  crops  of  preceding  years,  except  potatoes,  barley,  tobacco, 
rye,  and  buckwheat.  Hence  it  resulted  that  the  grand  total  ex- 
ceeded all  former  records  and  amounted  to  nearly  seven  billions  of 
•dollars.  But  The  Journal  of  Commerce  obse.rvt<,\\\^i,  while  these 
figures  show  indubitably  that  the  farmers  are  enjoying  "  unexampled 
prosperity,"  they  are,  however,  an  estimate  only  in  gross.  "What 
the  outlay  in  labor  and  material  has  been,"  it  says,  "and  conse- 
quently what  the  net  return  to  the  farmers  may  be,  does  not  ap- 
pear." The  Chicago  Record-Herald  also  dwells  on  this  point,  and 
after  attempting  to  find  out  what  the  real  meaning  of  Secretary 
Wilson's  figures  is,  declares  : 

"As  the  Secretary  has  a  finely  developed  pictorial  faculty,  he 
illustrates  the  condition  of  the  billionaire  farmer  by  saying  that 
*the  man  with  the  hoe  has  become  the  man  with  the  harvester  and 
the  depositor  and  shareholder  of  the  bank.'  We  hope  that  he  has 
become  the  president  also  and  that  he  has  taken  proper  care  of 
his  son,  his  son-in-law,  and  all  his  cousins. 

"  But  possibly  if  we  were  to  consider  him  as  a  living  and  breath- 
ing entity,  and  not  as  a  lay  figure  wrought  into  a  statue  of  pros- 
perity, some  emendations  might  be  made  to  the  Secretary's  ad- 
mirable report,  which  is  quite  naturally  affected  by  the  array  of 
billions.  The  man  with  the  hoe  is  not  one  but  many,  and  the 
many  are  not  becoming  bankers  and  capitalists  with  fearful  and 
■wonderful  rapidity.  That  they  have  profited  by  weather  condi- 
tions is  clear,  and  in  numerous  ca.ses  during  the  last  few  years 
there  has  been  a  reduction  or  lifting  of  mortgages  and  some  accu- 
mulation of  money.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  put  the  billion- 
aire through  a  shrinking  process  before  we  can  get  at  true  values 


When  we  have  done  that  we  may  find  that  he  is  worth  only  a  few 
thousands,  that  he  is  working  hard  for  a  living,  and  that  he  is 
much  engrossed  with  thoughts  on:  Railroad  rates.  Tiie  packers' 
and  commission  men's  control  of  the  markets.  The  high  cost  of 
manufactures  and  various  commodities  that  he  must  use  and  that 
he  can  not  produce. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  vast  totals  are  by  no  means  so  elo- 
quent to  him  as  they  are  to  the  uninitiated.  They  are  not  available 
like  the  totals  of  life  insurance  companies  for  the  presidents  there- 
of, and  the  farmer-banker  might  be  more  properly  described  as  a 
banker-farmer. 

"  This  comment  is  made  not  in  a  spirit  of  pessimism  or  of  fault- 
finding. It  is  pleasing  and  instructive  to  think  of  the  tremendous 
productive  power  of  the  country  as  indicated  in  the  Secretary's 
statistics,  and  no  doubt  the  farmers  have  had  a  share  in  the 
good  times.  But  totals  and  averages  leave  much  to  be  desired  in 
the  way  of  accurate  information  about  social  and  industrial  condi- 
tions." 

OUR    UNDER-OFFICERED    ARMY. 

'VTO  such  alarm  as  was  manifested  in  the  press  comments  on 
*■  ^  Admiral  Kae's  report,  in  which  he  told  of  the  dangerous 
lack  of  experienced  engineers  in  our  navy,  is  shown  in  the  editor- 
ials on  the  reports  of  General  Chaffee  and  General  Mills,  the 
Chief  of  Artillery,  which  point  out  that  the  army  is  also  under- 
officered.  Under  the  army  reorganization  act  of  1901,  the  maxi- 
mum strength  of  the  army  is  fixed  at  100,000  and  the  minimum  at 
58,000.  In  1902  the  Secretary  of  War  established  the  army  on  its 
minimum  basis,  so  that  it  now  numbers,  with  staff  and  line  officers, 
about  60,000.  Notwithstanding  the  relatively  small  size  of  this 
force  and  the  fact  that  West  Point  continues  to  turn  out  its  quota 
of  graduates  every  year,  General  Chaffee  declares  that  the  army 
is  underoflficered,  and  "  in  time  of  war  it  would  be  in  a  decidedly 
crippled  condition."  There  are  517  officers  absent  upon  detailed 
duty  and  the  General  thinks  that  provision  should  be  made  to  fill 
the  vacancies,  as  the  details  are  of  a  permanent  character.  The 
Chicago  yV(?7e/i' declares  that  "at  worst,  the  shortage  of  officers  in 
the  army  is  far  less  serious  than  is  the  similar  deficiency  in  the 
navy,"  and  it  adds  : 

"  In  an  army  differently  constituted  from  ours  such  a  deficiency 
as  that  of  which  General  Chaffee  complains  might  not  be  especially 
serious,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  war  the  United  States 
will  depend  for  its  land  defense  upon  a  sudden  augmentation  of  the 
whole  military  establishment.  The  regular  force  will  be  practic- 
ally doubled  through  the  enlistment  and  assimilation  of  new  men, 


THE   HARVEST  MOON. 

—  Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 


The  Farmer    "  Never  mind,  you  kids  '11  grow  !" 

—Williams  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 
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this  body  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  militia  and  the  volunteer 
contingents  which  will  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  defensive  force. 
While  the  army  organization  law  makes  provision  for  this  expan- 
sion and  the  militia  officers  will  be  available  tor  efficient  service, 
it  is  plain  that  any  reduction  in  the  number  of  regular  officers  re- 
quired for  active  duty  must  bring  the  total  below  the  point  com- 
patible with  safety. 

"  Before  making  provision  for  an  increase  in  the  officers'  list, 
however,  Congress  will  want  to  know  how  far  the  incidental  serv- 
ice assignments  of  which  General  Chaffee  speaks  are  necessary. 
The  tendency  to  assign  military  men  to  civilian  positions,  to  sit  at 
roll-top  desks  and  perform  office  routine,  gains  ground  unless  it  is 
watched.  To  make  provision  for  filling  the  vacancies  created  by 
indispensable  army  duties,  outside  active  service,  is,  of  course, 
another  matter." 

General  Mills's  report  seems  to  be  attracting  the  most  serious 
attention.  He  shows  that  our  coast  artillery  corps  is  less  than  a 
third  as  strong  as  it  ought  to  be  for  the  manning  of  our  defenses. 
While  1,754  officers  and  41,800  men  are  needed,  the  corps  which 
has  this  duty  to  perform  consists  of  only  525  officers  and  13,700 
men.  "  Our  army  is  small  compared  with  those  of  other  nations," 
comments  the  Vrov\dcnce  /ourua/,  and  "  it  is  all  the  more  neces- 
sary that  our  first  line  of  defen.se  should  be  made  as  strong  as  pos- 
sible and  kept  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency."  "  The  need  of  an 
increase  in  the  Coast  Artillery, "says  The  Army  atid  Navy  Jourtial 
(New  York),  "is  universally  conceded,"  but  it  fears  that  Congress 
will  attempt  to  obtain  it  without  increase  of  cost.  "  We  can  only 
hope  that  it  may  be  dominated  by  a  sufficient  patriotism  and  com- 
mon sense,"  says  The  Journal^  "  to  reject  any  resort  to  the  fatuous 
policy  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  or  to  increase  one  branch  of 
the  military  service  by  reducing  another."  But  the  Charleston 
NeTJi's  and  Couticr  declares  that  if  the  "  matter  is  brought  squarely 
down  to  an  issue.  Congress  will  not  prove  itself  to  be  so  hopelessly 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  as  to  refuse  to  adequately  man  plants 
which  it  has  spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  erecting." 


REORGANIZING   THE    MUTUAL. 

T  LL-HEALTH  and  advancing  age  are  given  by  Mr.  Richard  A. 
-*-  McCurdy  as  his  reasons  for  resigning  the  presidency  of  the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  He  intended  to  resign  last 
June,  he  says,  "  but  the  serious  disturbance  which  previously  had 

arisen  in  life  insurance 
alfairs  rendered  it,  as  I 
believed,  my  duty  to 
remain  at  my  post." 
He  now  finds,  however, 
"that  in  attempting  to 
serve  this  company  for 
the  full  term  of  my 
office,  I  overestimated 
my  physical  powers," 
and  his  doctors  tell  him 
"that  unless  I  immedi- 
ately retire  from  active 
business  occupations 
my  health  will  become 
so  further  impaired  as 
to  jeopardize  my  life." 
So  he  resigns.  The 
resignations  of  several 
otiier  relatives,  at  the 
same  time,  however, 
are  not  explained  by 
any  allegations  of  old 
age  or  illness,  and  the 
cause  for  them  is  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  newspapers,  which, 
howheit,  are  not  slow  to  think  of  reasons.  To  say  they  "resigned  " 
is  a  euphemism,  declares  tiie  Milwaukee  Sentinel— "io  all  intents 


and  purposes  the  McCurdys  are  thrown  out  by  the  company's 
trustees  acting  in  obedience  to  the  demand  of  public  opinion  and 
for  the  interests  of  their  company." 
"That  which  causes  surprise  is 
not  that  they  now  withdraw,  but 
that  the  withdrawal  has  been  so 
long  delayed,"  says  the  New  York 
Globe,  and  it  adds  : 

"  The  lesson  written  large  by  the 
retirement  of  President  Alexander 
of  the  Equitable  and  of  President 
McCurdy  of  the  Mutual  Life,  and 
such  other  retirements  as  are  yet  to 
occur,  is  obvious.  An  insurance 
officer  does  not  do  enough  if  he  is 
no  worse  than  other  men  in  busi- 
ness. He  must  have  higher  ethi- 
cal standards  and  be  possessed  of 
a  nicer  sense  of  propriety.  Above 
all,  he  must  be  satisfied  with  his 
salary.  If  his  fortune  does  not 
grow  fast  enough  out  of  his  savings 
he  must  retire  and  seek  other  oc- 
cupation. He  can  not  at  the  same 
time  pursue  indirect  personal  profit 
and  be  true  to  the  obligation  of  the 
trusteeship.  An  insurance  presi- 
dency must  no  longer  be  considered  a  short  cut  to  great  riches." 

The  New  York  World  and  American  are  urging  that  the 
McCurdys,  and  other  insurance  magnates  who  are  entangled  in 
the  net  of  the  investigating  committee,  be  sent  to  Sing  Sing.  The 
New  York  Times,  however,  thinks  Mr.  McCurdy  deserves  consid- 
erable credit.     It  says: 

"A  man  thinking  only  of  himself  might  have  refused  to  'retire 
under  fire.'  Mr.  McCurdy  evidently  took  thought  about  the  inter- 
ests of  the  company  and  its  policy-holders.  Those  interests  would 
have  suffered  had  he  struggled  to  retain  his  place.  He  is  advanced 
in  years,  and  in  the  natural  course  of  human  events  his  retirement 
could  not  have  been  long  postponed.  He  has  wisely  decided  not 
to  make  a  contest  over  the  matter  or  to  engage  in  a  struggle  which 
could  have  ended  but  in  one  way.     For  that  he  deserves  full  credit.'* 


SENATOR    WILLIAM    W.    ARM- 
STRONG, 

Chairman  of  the  Investigating 
Committee.  He  cautions  poUcy- 
holders  not  to  give  up  their  poli- 
cies. 


KICHAKU   A.    MCCUKUY, 

Who  says  his  resignation  is  prompted  by  ill- 
health  and  old  age. 


"PEOPLEIZATION"    OF  TRUSTS   AND 
CORPORATIONS. 

THE  article  by  Judge  Peter  S.  Grosscup,  of  Chicago,  in  The 
American  Magazine  for  December  on  "Who  Shall  Own 
America,"  is  the  most  elaborate  and  interesting  attempt  he  has  so 
far  made  to  explain  his  scheme  to  diminish  the  evils  of  trusts  and 
corporations  by  the  "  peopleization  "  of  these  concerns.  The  argu- 
ments advanced  by  the  Judge  in  support  of  his  scheme  are  founded 
on  his  often  repeated  belief  that  the  enormous  wealth  accumu- 
lated by  corporations  has  a  status  of  its  own,  and  that  consequently 
all  laws  that  relate  to  property  should  carefully  distinguish  between 
corporate  and  individual  ownership.  The  failure  to  make  this  dis- 
tinction has,  in  the  Judge's  opinion,  been  a  fruitful  cause  of  trouble. 
Instead  of  putting  the  great  new  domain  of  corporate  property 
under  a  policy  that  would  secure  its  wide  and  equitable  distribu- 
tion, as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  public  lands  through  the  wise 
and  uniform  homestead  act,  the  Government  allowed  it  to  become 
subject  to  a  mass  of  conflicting,  unjust,  and  poorly  conceived  cor- 
poration laws.  "  The  corporation,  as  soon  as  born  out  of  the  loins 
of  the  State,  was  abandoned  and  left  to  shift  for  itself."  Men 
were  given  liberty  provided  the  corporate  form  was  chosen,  "to 
plunder  and  resort  to  a  cunning  of  the  higher  order  that,  bluntly 
imitated  by  ordinary  cunning,  would  have  brought  the  individuals 
employing  it  without  delay  to  the  bar  of  justice."  "A  region 
practically  lawless,  so  far  as  law  can  be  designed  to  promote  the 
distribution  of  ownership,"  was  thereby  attached  to  the  country, 
in  which  "it  came  to  be  the  almost  universal  practise  that  the 
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whole  of  the  new  value  [added  to  property], 
and  mined  and  coined  out  of  a  shrewd  idea 
put  in  execution  went  to  the  men  who  had 
conceived  the  idea."  Barring  city  real  estate, 
more  than  half  of  the  country's  property 
passed  into  corporate  ownership.  Securities 
were  issued  one  set  over  anotlier,  so  that  if 
expectations  given  out  at  the  organization  of 
the  corporation  w^ere  disappointing,  the  men 
on  the  inside  still  had  the  securities  that  were 
valuable,  while  the  public  on  the  outside  found 
itself  in  possession  of  "  the  wilted  and  fallen 
exfoliations."  So  the  unhealthy  condition  re- 
sults that  "with  few  exceptions,  the  man  who 
works  with  his  hands  does  not  even  own  the 
tool  that  is  in  his  hands  ;  and  ...  to  the  ex- 
tent that  private  property  is  an  institution,  the 
laboring  man  has  become  almost  an  alien." 
To  this  is  largely  attributed  the  money  mad- 
ness— the  mania  for  the  "unearned  dollar," 
the  strained  relations  between  labor  and  cap- 
ital, and  the  rabid  envy  and  hatred  of  the  un- 
fortunate for  the  prosperous. 

However,  in  spite  of  these  facts,  and 
strange  as  it  may  appear  in  the  light  of  fore- 
going statements.  Judge  Grosscup  says  that 
"  the  bulk  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple," who  consequently  "have  the  financial  means  to  possess  them- 
selves at  fair  prices  of  enough  of  the  new  great  domain  of  corpo- 
rate property  to  make  it  as  widely  individualized  as  are  the  farms 
of  America."  The  people  own  the  wealth  that  constitutes  the 
large  bank  deposits.  They  own  the  largest  portion  of  the  nation's 
bonds,  and  State,  city,  county,  school  and  road  district  bonds;  and 
they  also  own  a  large  proportion  of  railroad  and  other  corporation 
bonds,  besides  having  immense  sums  invested  in  insurance  and 
trust  companies.  But  while  they  own  this  prodigious  fund  of  as- 
sets, they  nevertheless  have  but  little  if  any  control  over  it.  Says 
Judge  Grosscup : 

"  Now  what  is  the  relation  of  the  people,  the  owners  of  this 
great  wealth,  to  the  corporate  enterprises  that  have  been  floated 
by  that  wealth  ?  Are  the  owners  part  proprietors  or  copartners  in 
those  corporate  enterprises?    Not  at  all.     The  deposits  remain  the 


JUDGE  PETER  S.  GROSSCUP. 

Under  corporation  law,  he  says,  men  are 
given  liberty"  to  plunder  and  resort  to  a  cun- 
ning of  the  higher  order  that,  bluntly  imitated 
by  ordinary  cunning,  would  have  brought  the 
individuals  employing  it,  without  delay,  to  the 
bar  of  justice.' 


wealth  of  the  people.  But  the  corporate  en- 
terprises founded  upon  that  wealth,  nurtured 
by  it,  without  access  to  which  the  corporate 
enterprises  would  themselves  be  impossible, 
are  the  exclusive  property  of  the  few  who 
have  been  able  to  obtain  the  ear  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  insurance  companies  and  the 
banks.  True  the  deposits  of  the  people  have 
been  transmuted  into  the  means  of  proprie- 
torship, the  medium  being  that  huge  fiscal 
funnel  that,  presenting  its  opening  to  the 
wealth  of  the  entire  country,  narrows  down  at 
the  outlet  as  it  approaches  active  proprietor- 
ship, to  those  only  who  are  its  chosen  bene- 
ficiaries. But  such  transmutation  is  not  in 
the  direction  of  the  Republican  ideal  tliat  the 
property  of  the  country  should  be  owned  by 
the  people  of  the  country.  And  the  fact  of 
significance  is  that  this  narrowing  transmuta- 
tion is  on  the  increase  — enormous  increase." 

This  situation,  however,  clearly  indicates 
that  the  rich  men  of  the  country  are  the  coun- 
try's borrowers  from  men  and  women  in  the 
ordinary  walks  of  life  :  so  Judge  Grosscup 
contends  that  all  that  is  necessary  in  order  to 
restore  peace  and  contentment,  assure  con- 
tinued prosperity,  and  avert  the  national  peril 
which  is  threatened  by  corporation  evils,  is 
to  place  the  control  of  corporate  property  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  who  actually  own  it,  and  then  provide  for  its  equitable  dis- 
tribution. The  Judge,  however,  is  opposed  to  State  control  of  cor- 
porations, as  "this  vision  is  far  too  narrow  and  too  short  to  com- 
prehend what  the  problem  really  is."  He  also  is  against  federal 
license  "which  Mr.  Bryan,  Commissioner  Garfield,  and  possibly 
Mr.  Roosevelt  favor,"  because  it  could  do  no  morq  than  "  to  curb 
the  present  corporation  to  the  end  that  it  travel  not  ungoverned 
in  the  matter  of  prices."  And  he  has  not  the  least  use  for  Social- 
ism in  any  form,  because,  says  he,  it  violates  a  human  instinct 
[the  desire  for  individual  ownership]  amounting  to  a  passion  as 
old  as  the  world  itself;  and  otherwise  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
nature. 

Judge  Grosscup's  remedy  is  national  incorporation.  Only  through 
a  power  as  strong  as  the  national  Government  could  a  reconstruc- 
tion be  brought  about  that  would  be  universal  and  satisfactory  in 


CURFEW  SHALL  NOT  RING  TO-NIGHT. 

— Gratbill  in  the  Duluth  Herald. 


'BUCKING  THE  LINE." 

—  May  in  the  Detroit /owrna/. 
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all  respects.  As  for  the  details  of  such  a  federal  law,  the  judge 
suggests  that  it  should  require  that  a  corporation  be  organized 
"along  lines  of  simplicity,"  that  a  provision  be  made  "  to  interest 
labor  in  ownership,"  and  another  "for  a  Government  exchange,  or 
a  private  exchange  under  Government  supervision,  through  which 
securities  of  national  corporations  could  be  bought  and  sold";  and 
over  and  above  all,  "  the  corporation,  being  trustee  for  its  owners, 
the  Government  must  be  given  opportunity  to  exercise  a  constant 
watch  that  the  trust  be  executed."  Had  this  been  done  at  the  be- 
ginning, says  Judge  Grosscup,  there  would  never  have  been  a  cor- 
poration issue  in  politics. 


SHANGHAING    ON   THE   CHESAPEAKE. 

THE  investigation  of  the  death  of  three  longshoremen  on  an 
oyster  dredge  near  Deal  Island,  Md.,  under  circumstances 
which  indicate  to  newspaper  observers  that  they  had  been  foully 
dealt  with  by  their  masters,  has  brought  to  light  the  startling  fact 
that  a  veritable  system  of  "  white  slavery  "  prevails  in  the  oyster 

business  in    the  upper 


EDWIN    WARFIELD, 

Governor  of  Maryland  who  admits  that  Shang- 
haing  is  a  common  and  long-established  practise 
in  Chesapeake  Bay. 


waters  of  Chesapeake 
Piay.  The  newspapers, 
and  particularly  the 
Philadelphia  Press, 

have  adduced  volumes 
of  evidence  showing 
that  the  oyster-boat 
captains  have  not  only 
treated  their  men  with 
great  brutality  and  in- 
justice, but  that  they  al- 
so recruit  their  crews  by 
"shanghaing,"  through 
unscrupulous  charac- 
ters under  the  guise  of 
shipping  agents,  the 
outcasts  and  unfortu- 
nates who  haunt  the 
river  fronts  of  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York. 
This  nefarious  trade 
and  outrageous  practise 
are  spoken  of  as  having 
been  going  on  for  a  long 
time.  The  Philadelphia  7>/<7^rrt:/// says  that  "  the  tales  of  brutal 
coercion  and  even  murder  which  are  now  being  told  are  simply  re- 
petitions of  what  has  been  told  for  years."  Gov.  Edwin  Warfield, 
of  Maryland,  who  is  now  taking  steps  to  put  an  end  to  the  evil, 
speaks  of  "  the  wholesale  taking  of  life,  and  inhuman  and  almost 
barbarous  treatment  of  men  regularly  enrolled  as  seamen  aboard 
oyster-boats  "  as  a  common  practise  of  long  standing  which  has  cost 
"  more  than  three  thousand  lives  "  ;  and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
remarks : 

"There  is  really  nothing  unique  about  the  stories  of  brutality 
tliat  come  out  of  Chesapeake  l>ay.  Some  instances  where  men 
have  l)een  shangiiaiud  and  driven  to  their  deaths  on  the  Baltimore 
oyster-boats  have  just  come  to  light  in  such  a  manner  as  to  hold 
the  attention  of  the  public,  that  is  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this 
sort  of  thing  has  been  going  on  for  many  years.  Outrageous 
treatment  of  the  men,  cruelties  almost  beyond  belief,  murders  that 
have  been  common  cnougii — this  constitutes  the  normal  life  aboard 
a  Ciiesapeake  oyster-dredger. 

"  All  tins  has  been  known  to  the  authorities,  and  yet  nothing  has 
been  done.  It  is  the  shame  of  Maryland.  The  old  sea  tales  of 
\he  period  when  the  oceans  were  plowed  by  sailing-vessels  and 
steamsiiips  were  unknown  were  always  hlled  with  tlie  horrors  of 
life  before  the  mast  under  brutal  captains,  but  even  buccaneering 
days  could  not  furnisii  examples  of  cruelties  more  atrocious  than 
to-day  accompany  the  search  for  oysters  in  the  Chesapeake.     So 


difficult  has  it  become  to  secure  crews  that  men  are  lured  to  Balti- 
more from  Philadelphia;  tliat  raw  immigrants  just  landed  on  the 
docks  are  drugged  and  thrown  aboard  an  oysterman  and  driven 
to  work  under  blows. 

"This  inhuman,  this  barbarous  system  has  never  been  broken 
up.  Under  the  noses  of  the  authorities  in  Baltimore  shanghaing 
has  been  going  on.  The  stories  of  cruelty  brought  back  by  half- 
starved  and  badly  battered  crews  have  gone  for  naught.  Balti- 
more has  been  content  to  let  matters  alone.  The  State  of  Mary- 
land can  maintain  an  oyster  navy  to  drive  boats  from  forbidden 
grounds  and  to  prevent  Virginia  dredgers  from  encroaching  on 
Maryland  territory,  but  there  is  never  any  time  to  search  out  the 
brutes  who  commit  crimes  and  carrv  on  in  so  high-handed  a  man- 
ner." 

The  oyster  dredging  business  is  now  at  its  height;  and  Marshal 
Langhammer,  of  Baltimore,  reports  that  large  numbers  of  im- 
pressed and  maltreated  seamen  have  escaped  and  come  to  him 
asking  for  assistance,  justice,  and  revenge.  "  The  stories  I  have 
heard  from  the  lips  of  these  poor  wretches."  says  the  marshal, 
"have  been  heartrending";  and  they  convince  him  that  the  rumors 
of  "brutality  aboard  the  oyster  fleet  are  not  exaggerated."  The 
wrongs  which  seem  to  be  most  commonly  perpetrated  by  these 
"iron-hearted,  hard-fisted  sea  wolves  of  the  Chesapeake"  upon 
their  employees  are  to  underfeed,  overwork,  threaten,  beat,  and 
whip  them,  and  finally  to  cast  them  ashore  without  paying  them 
the  wages  agreed  upon.  The  methods  resorted  to  by  the  shipping 
agents  to  lure  the  shangaied  seamen  aboard  are  graphically  illus- 
trated by  the  following  story  related  by  a  man  named  Grim,  who 
was  "crimped"  by  an  agent  in  Philadelphia.  Says  this  victim, 
as  quoted  in  The  Press  of  that  city  : 

"  I  was  engaged  by  a  runner  in  the  shipping  office  in  Front  Street, 
below  Walnut.  There  were  about  twelve  of  us  who  were  taken 
out  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  station.  Before  going  there  they 
gave  us  some  rum — that  was  the  worst  r,tuff  I  ever  tasted.  On  the 
way  to  Baltimore  half  the  men  were  drunk.  When  we  reached 
Baltimore  we  were  hustled  into  a  wagon  and  taken  to  an  office, 
where  tin  cups  of  rum  were  again  given  us.  Then  we  were  taken 
aboard  a  small  launch  and  brought  to  the  oyster-boat.  We  were 
no  sooner  on  the  boat  before  the  captain  and  his  two  sons  began 
their  brutal  treatment.  The  captain  had  a  double-barreled  shot- 
gun, and  day  after  day  he  threatened  to  throw  us  overboard. 
William  Merz,  who  came  from  this  city,  was  on  the  boat,  and  was 
sick  from  the  first.  He  would  have  died  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel 
if  we  had  not  made  a  determined  stand  to  have  him  sent  ashore. 
They  gave  him  water  to  drink  in  which  cabbage  had  been  boiled 
two  days  before.     Another  man  was  sick,  when  the  captain  dragged 
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him  across  a  pile  of  oysters  by  the  neck.  He 
declared  that  if  he  didn't  stop  playing  sick  he 
would  send  him  where  he  couldn't  see  day- 
light. A  negro  on  board  was  assaulted  by 
the  captain's  son  and  was  brutally  beaten  and 
kicked." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  declares  in  its  re- 
port on  the  situation  that  it  is  openly  charged 
in  Maryland  that  political  influence  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  long  toleration  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  outrages.  "  In  many  instan- 
ces," says  The  Press,  "  State  officials  have 
shielded  the  guilty  captains."  Other  papers 
are  also  inclined  to  take  this  view,  and  further- 
more seem  to  think  that  on  account  of  the 
great  political  power  which  is  possessed  by 
the  men  engaged  in  the  oyster-dredging  bus- 
iness, the  State  of  Maryland  will  be  unable 
single-handed  to  suppress  the  trouble.  Hence 
a  call  has  been  made  upon  the  federal  Gov- 
ernment for  assistance,  which  Governor  War- 
field  has  heartily  endorsed  in  the  following 
words : 


upon  any  orderly  and  definite  course  of  ac- 
tion, are  leading  the  American  press  gener- 
ally to  accept  the  sentiment  expressed  by  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  that  the  Russian 
people  show  a  lack  of  preparedness  and  in- 
capacity "for  the  grave  responsibilities  which 
are  inseparable  from  liberty  and  self-govern- 
ment." So,  says  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
"as  a  matter  of  fact  the  situation  seems  to  be 
entirely  beyond  control  "  ;  and  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail  thinks  that  there  is  no  telling 
what  the  outcome  will  be  since  "revolution  in 
Russia  has  not  been  following  the  accepted 
path  to  a  familiar  end,"  but  "  makes  its  own 
laws"  and  "leaves  its  own  landmarks"  which 
furnish  no  guide  to  the  future.  The  disgust 
and  doubts  felt  by  the  American  press  on  ac- 
count of  the  brutalities  and  ignorance  of  the 
Russian  people  are  ably  expressed  by  the  In- 
dianapolis News,  which  says : 


VICE-AUMIKAL   CHUKNIN, 

Who  put  down  the  mutiny  at  Sebastopol. 


"  As  Governor  of  the  State  of  Maryland  I  will  welcome  an  op- 
portunity to  confer  with  President  Roosevelt,  Governor  Penny- 
packer,  and  any  other  State  or  Federal  officials  who  wish  to  see 
eliminated  a  despicable  system,  unparalleled  for  brutality." 


SIGNIFICANCE   OF  THE    BATTLE   AT 
SEBASTOPOL. 

THE  sea-fight  between  the  mutineers  and  the  Government  at 
Sebastopol  on  November  29  disclosed  for  the  first  time  in  a 
fairly  definite  way  the  extent  to  which  the  revolutionary  spirit  has 
permeated  the  naval  and  military  forces  of  the  Czar,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  looked  upon  by  the  American  press  as  one  of  the  most 
important  events  that  has  occurred  during  the  struggle  of  the  Rus- 
sian people  for  liberty.  Had  the  mutineers  won  the  victory,  or 
had  they  gained  position  through  the  refusal  of  Vice-Admiral 
Chuknin  and  General  Gakomelski's  ..len  to  attack  them,  our 
papers,  as  their  tone  clearly  indicates,  would  have  declared  that 
the  cause  of  the  Czar  was  hopeless.  But  since  the  majority  of  the 
troops  remained  loyal,  and  fought  with  a  fury  and  determination 
that  linally  caused  the  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  mutineers,  with 
a  loss  of  5,000  men  killed  on  both  sides,  our  papers  seem  inclined 
to  think  that  the  outlook  is  still  dark  and  discouraging  for  the 
revolutionists.  The  New  York  IV  or  Id  says  that  the  Russian  peo- 
ple should  refrain  from  "  armed  rebellion  "  and  confine  their  efforts 
to  "  agitation  and  organization  "  until  the  army  is  won  over.  This 
is  also  the  opinion  of  the  Cleveland  Leader,  which  observes : 

"The  vital  question  of  the  hour,  as  to  Russian  chances  and 
changes,  is  the  nature  of  the  ordeal  through  which  the  Czar's 
great  empire  must  pass  before  settled  conditions,  on  a  sound  basis, 
can  be  established.  As  to  that  much  depends  upon  tlie  army.  If 
it  stands  true  to  the  imperial  government.  Count  Witte  will  be 
given  such  physical  mastery  of  the  situation  as  he  needs  for  a  fair 
test  of  his  program  and  his  ability  to  solve  the  tremendous  prob- 
lems that  confront  his  country.  If  the  army  .should  break  away 
from  the  Czar,  chaos  might  come,  and  that  speedily." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  papers  which  believe  that  if  the 
army  should  become  so  thoroughly  disaffected  as  to  revolt,  the 
event  would  add  more  confusion  to  the  present  disorder  and  neces- 
sitate the  appointment  of  a  dictator  to  prevent  the  complete  "de- 
bacle" of  the  nation.  But,  says  the  New  York  Sun,  "it  is  not 
even  certain  that  a  dictator  could  check  the  drift  of  the  empire 
toward  political  and  social  disintegration."  In  fact,  the  gross 
bestiality  and  cruelty  of  the  Russian  mobs,  and  the  apparent  in- 
ability of  the  revolutionists,  in  spite  of  their  earnestness,  to  settle 


"The  present  situation  in  Russia  is  terrible 
beyond  description  or  adequate  conception. 
Every  day  brings  news  of  fresh  outbreaks, 
and  'on  horror's  head  horrors  accumulate.'  It  is  a  mixture  of 
anarchy  and  chaos,  of  mutiny  and  massacre,  of  revolution  and 
rapine,  every  day  ending  with  a  forecast  of  worse  to  come. 
Nothing  at  all  approaching  the  situation  has  been  seen  during  the 
present  generation.  The  Turkish  atrocities  in  Armenia  were  mild 
and  sporadic  outbreaks  in  comparison.  The  horrors  of  the  Sepoy 
mutiny  in  India,  or  of  any  other  war  of  recent  times  are  not  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  same  day.  We  must  go  back  to  the  French 
Revolution  for  something  to  compare  to  the  present  situation  in 
Russia,  and  even  that  was  not  so  widespread  in  extent  nor  so  fierce 
and  destructive  in  spirit.  Events  now  transpiring  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  a  revolution,  the  end  of  which  can  not  be  foretold.  That 
it  is  part  of  the  plan  of  Providence  for  the  advancement  of  man- 
kind, no  one  can  doubt." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

When  Piatt  was  ruler  in  the  land, 

And  graft  was  coming  thick, 
In  passing  through  his  able  hand 

Didany  of  it  STICK? 

Did  ANY  of  it  stick? 

DID  any  of  it  stick  l—The  Chicago  News. 

Advocates  of  the  present  style  of  football  will  find  that  the  President  is  great 
at  interference.— 7  A^  Chicago  News. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  pretender  to  the  Russian  throne  may  be  insane.  No 
doubt  about  it.—  7 he  Los  Angeles  Express. 

The  anarchist  can  take  a  look  at  Russia  and  see  what  the  style  of  government 
he  favors  is  really  like.—  The  Washington  Star. 

President  McCai.l's  offer  to  return  $235,000  to  the  New  York  Life  is  not 
e.xactly  proof  of  innocence. —  The  Detroit  Journal. 

A  report  from  Seoul  says  the  Korean  emperor  has  agreed  to  Japan's  terms. 
Evidently  there  are  humorists  in  Seoul.—  The  Chicago  News. 

'TWOULD  be  a  graceful  thing  for  the  republic  of  Panama  to  recognize  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Isle  of  Pines.— 7".^*  Atlanta  Constitution. 

On  the  year's  showing  St.  Petersburg  is  now  about  five  strikes  and  si.\  riots 
ahead  of  Chicago,  almost  a  commanding  Xazd.  —  'J'he  Detroit  Journal. 

King  Christian  of  Denmark  has  five  thrones  in  his  family.  That  seems  to 
be  introducing  the  McCurdy  idea  into  Europe.— 77/^  New  York  World. 

It  is  taken  for  granted,  since  the  new  king  of  Norway  has  chosen  the  title  of 
Haakon  VII,  that  there  have  been  si.^  other  Haakons.— 7/!i?  Kansas  City  Times. 

The  Czar  is  naturally  anxious  to  restore  order  and  have  everything  going  on 
smoothly  before  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Bryan  w^yX-iMvam^x.—  The  Katisas  Ctty 
Journal. 

That  Detroit  infidel  who  unveiled  a  statue  to  Satan  in  liis  front  yard  probably 
has  a  sneaking  notion  he  is  squaring  himself  for  X\\^\\ftx&z.it&c.— The  Atlanta 
Constitutioti. 

The  railroads  are  understood  to  sympathize  deeply  with  the  proposition  to 
make  the  tariff  the  leading  question  during  the  coming  session  of  Congress.— 7"A« 
Atlanta  Journal. 

An  editorial  quoted  in  The  American  Hebrew  for  November  ^  from  Vogue, 
and  requoted  in  these  columns  on  November  23,  was  inadvertently  credited  in  our 
article  to  the  former  journal. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


ECCLESIASTES   AND   THE    RUBAIYAT. 

LO\'ERS  of  FitzGerald  will  be  interested  in  Dr.  William 
liyron  Forbush's  method  of  illustrating  the  spiritual  kinship 
he  discovers  between  Omar  Khayyam  and  the  author  of  the  Book 
of  Ecclesiastes.  Dr.  Forbush  does  not  rest  content  when  he  has 
analyzed  and  compared  the  ideas  of  these  two  authors,  but  goes 
on  to  present  to  us  portions  of  the  wisdom  of  Koheleth  clothed  in 
the  same  metrical  form  in  which  FitzGerald  gave  us  Omar.  The 
Book   of  Ecclesiastes,  says   Dr.  Forbush,  "  is  not  popular" — a 

statement  questioned  by 
TJie  Evening'  Post — 
"and  yet  it  is  the  most 
modern  book  in  the 
Bible."  Altho  it  is  "ab- 
solutely bare  of  all  ref- 
erence to  the  priests,  the 
prophets,  or  the  heroes 
of  the  Hebrews."  it  is 
nevertheless,  says  Dr. 
Forbush,  "thoroughly 
Hebraic  in  soul."  On 
this  point,  writing  in 
The  Biblical  World,  he 
continues : 

"It  is  not  the  voice 
of  tlie  ancient  Jew,  pas- 
toral, provincial,  de 
voted  to  the  temple  and 
the  law,  but  of  the  Jew 
of  to  day,  the  man  of 
business,  who  has  trav 
eled ,  struggled ,  suffered , 
and  become  disillu- 
sioned and  careless  of 
orthodoxy.  Still  he  is 
the  Jew,  and  the  book 
could  have  been  written 
by  no  one  but  a  Jew. 
Kenan  regarded  it  as  the  most  Jewish  book  in  the  canon.  Its 
purview  is  Hebraic:  only  'the  things  that  are  under  the  sun.'  Its 
search  is  introspective,  and  it  is  the  only  subjective  book  in  the 
Bible  except  Job." 

Seeking  its  analogies  in  other  literatures,  Dr.  Forbush  places  it 
in  the  class  with  "Byron,  Heine,  Pascal,  and  Omar  Khayyam." 
But  while  liyron  "bewails  himself,"  Koheleth  is  "concerned  with 
the  world-sorrow."  Heine  "  saw  as  distinctly  as  the  writer  of  Ec- 
clesiastes the  world's  vanity,  but  he  chose  to  accept  it  in  a  spirit 
more  elvish  and  romantic  and  less  sincere."  Of  them  all  it  is  the 
Persian  Omar  who  offers  "  the  closest  analogies  to  this  Hebrew 
poet-philosopher "  who  preceded  him  by  more  than  a  thousand 
years.  "  In  Omar  we  read  the  heart  of  the  tired-out  Oriental 
sensualism;  in  Koheleth,  the  weariness  of  the  played-out  tragedy 
of  Hebrew  nationalism."     We  read  further: 

"The  study  which  the  two  poets  make  has  the  same  subject.  It 
is  life,  'the  things  that  are  done  under  the  sun.'  The  view  is  not 
that  of  the  idealist,  always  smiling,  vague,  voluble;  but  that  of 
those  who  will  not  blink  nor  be  blind,  who  care  nothing  for  tradi 
tions  or  for  authority;  'too  wise,'  as  John  Hay  lias  said,  'to  be 
wholly  poets,  and  yet  too  surely  poets  to  be  implacably  wise.' 
Omar  has  been  stirred  to  speak  in'  his  scorn  of  philosophical  futil- 
ities ;  but  Koheleth  is  moved  rather  by  social  abuses  Each  writes 
largely  in  the  form  of  i)r(iverbial  sayings,  disconnected  and  discur- 
sive. Each  assumes  a  representative  capacity  in  his  discussion  of 
the  universe.  Omar  was  not  a  mere  writer  of  wine-songs.  The 
fact  that  he  has  been  called  a  freethinker,  a  pantheist,  an  ortho- 
do.v  Moslem,  a  Suti,  a  l>on  i'i~'ani.  a  man  of  learning,  a  politician, 
agentle  rhapsodist,  shows  iiow  many-sided  was  the  nature  and  the 
thought  of  him  whom  D  -.  Bjerregaardcalls'a  'Sozr'x\Sz accoucheur.' 


REV.   WILLl.^M    BYRON    FORBUSH,   PH.U. 

"  The  reason  why  the  '  Rubaiyat '  has  become 
a  fad  and  almost  a  religion,"  lie  says,  "  and  the 
reason  why  Ecclesiastes  lias  persisted  in  the 
canon,  in  which  it  is  tlie  only  contribution  of  a 
skeptic,  is  because  these  books  'face  the  Unseen 
with  a  cheer.' " 


The  Hebrew  title  of  Ecclesiastes  is  'Kolieleth,' a  word  with  a 
feminine  ending  from  a  verb  meaning 'to  gather  in  assemblies.' 
It  is  evident  that  this  title  is  intended  to  indicate  that  the  author 

is  a  spokesman  to  or  for  a  multitude 

"  Each  of  these  poets  dwells  upon  the  unending  and  apparently 
purposeless  circuit  of  life  from  birth  to  the  grave,  and  of  the  tire- 
some repetitions  of  human  experience  from  age  to  age." 

Dr.  Forbush  illustrates  this  point  by  the  following  "  translitera- 
tion "  of  the  prologue  to  Ecclesiastes  in  the  meter  of  FitzGerald : 

Out  from  the  Cavern  of  a  dreamless  Deep 
The  People  luiddle  like  to  witless  Sheep; 

Like  Cloud  Heaps  past  the  hoary-headed  Hills 
They  flit,  as  Phantoms  to  the  Realms  of  Sleep. 

The  [lilgrim  Sun  bends  bravely  to  his  Quest. 
I?ut,  breathless,  finds  at  night  the  self-same  West. 

The  River,  cradled  in  the  Mountains,  roars 
Seaward,  but  sleeps  at  length  upon  the  Crest. 

The  Sea  that  smites  the  Stars  with  spendthrift  blovr 
Flings  back  upon  itself  in  white  repose; 

The  wearied  Wind  that  swoops  on  cormorant  wing: 
Round  and  around  in  tiresome  Circles  goes. 

Through  that  same  treadmill  Circle  all  things  pour, 
Cliarm'd  by  the  droning  Bagpipes  heard  of  yore, 

The  well-worn,  whirling  figures  of  the  Show 
Play  to  tired  Eyes  their  Melodrama  hoar. 

Like  Snowdrops  falling  in  the  unniarking  Sea. 
•        Like  Flowers  that  bloom  to  fade  where  no  men  be, 
Like  sands  that  gulf  an  unremembered  .Shrine, 
So  fall,  so  fade,  so  fail  our  Works— and  We. 

But  with  the  resemblance  there  are  differences.     We  read  : 

"  Both  would  'take  the  Cash  and  let  the  Credit  go.'  But  Eccle- 
siastes is  a  much  more  austere  book  than  the  'Rubaiyat.'  While 
Koheleth  agrees  with  Omar  that  'a  man  hath  no  better  thing  under 
tlie  sun  than  to  eat,  and  to  drink,  and  to  be  merry,'  yet  he  does 
not,  like  Omar,  exalt 'wine,  the  sovereign  alchemist.' 

"  Neither  does  the  writer  of  Ecclesiastes  share  Omar's  desire 
for  a  loved  one  beside  him  'singing  in  the  wilderness,'  to  remake 
a  paradise,  More  bitter  than  death  is  'Woman,  that  snare  whose 
heart  is  a  net,  whose  arms  are  fetters.'  Ecclesiastes  is  strictly  a 
bachelor's  book.  You  may  remember  that  St.  Jerome  said  that 
it  was  for  middle-aged  people 

"  The  reason  why  the  'Rubaiyat '  has  become  a  fad  and  almost 
a  religion,  and  the  reason  why  Ecclesiastes  has  persisted  in  the 
canon,  in  which  it  is  the  only  contribution  of  a  skeptic,  is  because 
these  books 'face  the  Unseen  with  a  cheer.'  They  help  us  on 
rainy  nights  and  amid  November  recollections  to  make  a  cheery 
mastery  of  fate." 

To  quote  again  from  Dr.  Forbush's  transliteration  of  Koheleth's 

thought: 

Would  I  exchange  this  Wisdom-Hunger,  the, 
For  all  the  easy  calm  of  Those-who-know  ? 

Or  barter  the  wild  surges  of  my  Soul 
For  ordered  throbbings  of  a  heart  in  tow  ? 

Yet  Kings  and  Subjects  do  like  shadows  flit 
Before  the  awful  Throne  where  He  doth  sit. 

From  Earth's  flat  sieve  we  fall  like  desert  sand. 
Who  knows  if  He  above  regaideth  it  ? 

We  kneel  and  fall  before  His  shadow'd  sill. 
Tlie  very  Hinges  with  our  yearnings  thrill. 

Our  soundest  knowledge  is,  '  We  know  Him  not,' 
Our  safest  eloquence  is, '  Peace  !  be  still.' 


Lanier  as  an  Artistic  Pathfinder.— In  his  new"  Life  of 
Sidney  Lanier"  Mr.  Edwin  Minis  claims  for  the  poet  the  credit  of 
a  pioneer  in  relation  to  several  phases  of  our  artistic  and  intellec- 
tual development  "  He  is  the  one  man  of  letters  in  America,"  we 
read,  "who  has  had  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
music  in  the  culture  of  the  modern  world."  As  tho  a  prophet  in 
his  own  country,  says  Mr.  Minis,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  empha- 
size the  importance  of  the  orchestra  and  its  possible  development ; 
he  sought  to  introduce  music  into  the  college  course  of  study  be- 
cause of  its  cultur;il  and  religious  value;  and  as  a  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish literature  he  outlined  a  scheme  which  appears  to  have  antici- 
pated the  popular  lectures  now  given  in  New  York  city  and  the 
University  Extension  courses  common  to  such  universities  as  those 
of  Chicago  and  Pennsylvania.    "  1 1  is  a  striking  fact,"  continues  the 
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•writer,  "that  every  subject  Lanier  wrote  about  lias  more  and 
more  engaged  the  attention  of  scholars  since  his  time."  Thus  the 
compilation  of  a  book  of  Elizabethan  sonnets,  which  was  for  long 
a  pet  plan  of  Lanier's,  has  been  recently  executed  by  Mr.  Sidney 
Lee,  the  well-known  English  Shakespearean  scholar.  Lanier  was 
also,  we  are  reminded,  the  American  pioneer  in  the  study  of  the 
novel  form,  while  his  "  Science  of  English  Verse  "  opened  a  new 
field  Jn  the  constructive  criticism  of  poetry. 


THE   DRAMA   VERSUS   THE   NOVEL. 

THAT  the  twentieth  century  may  see  the  supremacy  of  the 
novel  as  an  art  form  seriously  challenged  by  the  drama  is  a 
suggestion  advanced  by  Mr.  Brander  Matthews,  professor  of  dra- 
matic literature  in  Columbia  University.  As  we  glance  down  the 
long  history  of  literature,  writes  Professor  Matthews,  we  can  not 
but  notice  that  different  literary  forms  have,  at  different  times, 
achieved  a  sweeping  popularity,  absorbing  at  such  times  talents 
to  which  they  were  not  naturally  congenial.  Thus  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century  in  England  the  drama  was  dominant. 
Two  hundred  years  later  the  essay  gained  ascendency,  to  be  sup- 
planted in  turn  by  the  novel,  which  still  holds  the  held.  Of  the 
way  in  which  the  novel  came  to  its  own,  and  of  the  wide  scope  it 
has  permitted  itself.  Professor  Matthews,  writing  in  T/ie  Noi'th 
American  Review^  says : 

"  Althothe  art  of  fiction  must  be  almost  as  old  as  mankind  itself, 
the  prose  novel,  as  we  know  it  now,  is  a  thing  of  yesterday  only. 
It  is  not  yet  a  hundred  years  since  it  established  itself  and  claimed 
equality  with  the  other  forms  of  literature.  Novelists  there  had 
been,  no  doubt,  and  of  the  highest  rank ;  but  it  was  not  until  after 
'Waverley'  and  its  successors  swept  across  Europe,  triumphant 
and  overwhelming,  that  a  tiction  in  prose  was  admitted  to  full  citi- 
zenship in  the  republic  of  letters.  Nowadays,  we  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  novel  and  so  familiar  with  its  luxuriance  in  every 
modern  language  that  we  often  forget  its  comparative  youth.  Yet 
we  know  that  no  one  of  the  Muses  of  old  was  assigned  to  the  fos- 
tering of  prose-fiction,  a  form  of  literary  endeavor  which  the 
Greeks  did  not  foresee.  If  we  accept  Fielding's  contention  that 
the  history  of 'Tom  Jones  '  must  be  considered  as  a  prose-epic, 
we  are  justified  in  the  belief  that  the  muse  of  the  epic  is  not  now 
without  fit  occupation. 

"  Indeed,  the  modern  novel  is  not  only  the  heir  of  the  epic,  it 
has  also  despoiled  the  drama,  the  lyric,  and  the  oration  of  part  of 
their  inheritance.  'The  Scarlet  Letter,'  for  example,  has  not  a 
little  of  the  lofty  largeness  and  of  the  stately  movement  of  true 
tragedy  ;  'Paul  and  Virginia,'  again,  abounds  in  a  passionate  self- 
revelation  which  is  essentially  lyric;  and  many,  a  novel-with-a- 
purpose,  needless  to  name  here,  displays  its  author's  readiness  to 
avail  himself  of  all  the  devices  of  the  orator.  In  fact,  the  novel  is 
now  so  various  and  so  many-sided  that  its  hospitality  is  limitless. 
It  welcomes  alike  the  exotic  eroticism  of  Mr.  Pierre  Loti  and  the 
cryptic  cleverness  of  Mr.  Henry  James,  the  accumulated  adven- 
tures of  Dumas  and  the  inexorable  veracity  of  Tolstoy.  It  has 
tempted  many  a  man  who  had  no  native  endowment  for  it ;  Motley 
and  Parkman  and  Froude  risked  themselves  in  imaginative  fiction, 
as  well  as  in  the  sterner  history  which  was  their  real  birthright. 
And  so  did  Brougham,  far  more  unfitted  for  prose-fiction  than 
Johnson  was  for  the  graceful  eighteenth-century  essay  or  Peele 
and  Greene  for  the  acted  drama.  Perhaps  it  is  a  consequence  of 
this  variety  of  method,  which  lets  it  proffer  itself  to  every  passer- 
by, that  we  recognize  in  the  Victorian  novel  the  plasticity  of  form 
and  the  laxity  of  structure  which  we  have  discovered  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  the  Elizabethan  drama." 

Nevertheless,  says  Professor  Matthews,  the  drama,  "the  most 
democratic  of  the  arts,"  has  always  had  a  powerful  fascination  for 
the  novelists,"  who  are  forever  casting  longing  eyes  on  the  stage." 
We  read  further : 

"Mr.  James  himself  has  tried  it,  and  Mr.  Howells  and  Mark 
Twain  also.  Balzac  believed  that  he  was  destined  to  make  his 
fortune  in  the  theater;  and  one  of  Thackeray's  stories  was  made 
over  out  of  a  comedy  acted  only  by  amateurs.  Charles  Reade 
called  himself  a  dramatist  forced  to  be  a  novelist  by  bad  laws. 


Flaubert  and  the  Cioncourts,  Zola  and  Daudet  wrote  original  plays, 
without  ever  achieving  the  success  which  befell  their  efforts  in 
prose-fiction.  And  now,  in  the  opening  years  of  the  twentieth 
century,  we  see  Mr.  Barrie  in  London  and  Mr.  Hervieu  in  Paris 
abandoning  the  novel  in  which  they  have  triumphed  for  the  far 
more  precarious  drama.  Nor  is  it  without  significance  that  the 
professional  playwrights  seem  to  feel  little  or  no  temptation  to 
turn  story-tellers.  Apparently  the  dramatic  form  is  the  more  at- 
tractive and  the  more  satisfactory,  in  spite  of  its  greater  difficulty 
and  its  greater  danger. 

"  Perhaps,  indeed,  we  may  discover  in  this  difficulty  and  danger 
one  reason  why  the  drama  is  more  interesting  than  prose-fiction. 
A  true  artist  can  not  but  tire  of  a  form  that  is  too  facile ;  and  he 
is  ever  yearning  for  a  grapple  with  stubborn  resistance.  He  de- 
lights in  technic  for  its  own  sake,  girding  himself  joyfully  to  van- 
quish its  necessities.  He  is  aware  that  an  art  which  does  not  de- 
mand a  severe  apprenticeship  for  the  slow  mastery  of  its  secrets 
will  fail  to  call  forth  his  full  strength.  He  knows  that  it  is  bad  for 
the  art  and  unwholesome  for  the  artist  himself,  when  the  condi- 
tions are  so  relaxed  that  he  can  take  it  carelessly 

"  In  other  words,  the  novel  is  too  easy  to  be  wholly  satisfactory 
to  an  artist  in  literature.  It  is  a  looso  form  of  hybrid  ancestry; 
it  may  be  of  any  length ;  and  it  may  be  told  in  any  manner— in 
letters,  as  an  autobiography  or  as  a  narrative.  It  may  gain  praise 
by  the  possession  of  the  mere  externals  of  literature,  by  sheer 
style.  It  may  seek  to  please  by  description  of  scenery,  or  by  dis- 
section of  motive.  It  may  be  empty  of  action  and  filled  with  phi- 
losophy. It  may  be  humorously  perverse  in  its  license  of  digres- 
sion—as it  was  in  Sterne's  hands,  for  example.  It  may  be  all 
things  to  all  men  :  it  is  a  very  chameleon-weathercock.  And  it  is 
too  varied,  too  negligent,  .too  lax  to  spur  its  writer  to  his  utmost 
effort,  to  that  stern  struggle  with  technic  which  is  a  true  artist's 
never-failing  tonic." 

Sidney  Lanier  asserted  that  the  novel  was  a  finer  form  than  the 
drama  because  there  were  subtleties  of  feeling  which  Shakespeare 
could   not    make    plain 


and  George  Eliot  could. 
But  Professor  Mat- 
thews answers : 

"Is  there  no  rich  var- 
iety of  self-analysis  in 
'  Macbeth,'  one  may  ask, 
and  in  'Hamlet'?  Did 
any  novelist  of  the 
seventeenth  century  lay 
bare  the  palpitations  of 
the  female  heart  more 
delicately  than  Racine? 
Did  any  novelist  of  the 
eighteenth  century  re- 
veal a  subtler  insight 
into  the  hidden  recesses 
of  feminine  psychology 
than  Marivaux?  It  may 
be  true  enough  that,  in 
the  nineteenth  century, 
prose-fiction  has  been 
more  fortunate  than  the 
drama,  and  that  the  nov- 
elists have  achieved  tri- 
umphs of  insight  and  of 
subtlety  denied  to  the 
dramatists.       But    who 

shall  say  that  this  immediate  inferiority  of  the  play  to  the  novel 
is  inherent  ift  the  form  itself?  Who  will  deny  that  it  may  be 
merely  the  defect  of  the  playwrights  of  our  time?  Who  will 
assert  that  a  more  accomplished  dramatist  may  not  come  for- 
ward in  the  twentieth  century  to  prove  that  the  drama  is  a  fit  in- 
strument for  emotional  dissection  ?  

"  The  art  of  the  dramatist  is  not  yet  at  its  richest;  but  it  bristles 
with  difficulties  such  as  a  strong  man  joys  in  overcoming.  In  this 
sharper  difficulty  is  its  most  obvious  advantage  over  the  art  of  the 
novelist;  and  here  is  its  chief  attraction  for  the  story-teller,  weary 
of  a  method  almost  too  easy  to  be  worth  while.  Here  is  a  reason 
why  one  may  venture  a  doubt  whether  tlie  novel,  which  has  been 
dominant,  not  to  say  domineering,  in  the  second  half  of  the  nine- 
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He  suggests  that  "  the  supremacy  of  the  novel 
may  be  challenged  by  the  drama  more  swiftly 
than  now  seems  likely." 
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teenth  century,  may  not  have  to  face  a  more  acute  rivalry  of  the 
drama  in  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  vogue  of  the 
novel  is  not  likely  to  wane  speedily  ;  but  its  supremacy  may  be 
challenged  by  the  drama  more  swiftly  than  now  seems  likely." 


A   SUICIDE   EPIDEMIC   ON   THE   FRENCH 

STAGE. 

SINCE  the  first  novelties  of  the  Paris  dramatic  season  were  re- 
ferred to  in  these  pages,  a  curious  and  remarkable  phenomenon 
has  occurred  on  the  stage  of  the  French  capital.  It  is  nothing  less 
than  a  suicide  epidemic.  The  playwrights  have  become  pessimis- 
tic, morbid,  not  to  say  bloodthirsty,  the  Parisian  critics  say,  and 
they  think  it  time  to  call  a  halt.  Last  year  optimism  prevailed— 
sweetness  and  light  reigned,  and  every  complication  was  happily 
solved  by  the  dramatists.  Whence  the  sudden  change  in  the  out- 
look and  temper?  it  is  a.sked  on  all  sides.  "  A  tragic  ending,"  says 
the  critic  of  Le  Figa70,  "has  become  the  rule"  at  this  time,  and 
the  correspondent  of  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London)  wonders  at 
this  "  species  of  fury  against  the  human  race,"  which  "  slays  at  the 
least  provocation."  The  latter  goes  on  to  say  in  commenting  on 
the  newest  French  plays : 

"  It  is  very  largely  a  question  of  temperament,  no  doubt,  but  it 
may  be  asked  whether  the  brutal  verities  of  life  do  not  find  too 
large  a  place  at  this  moment  upon  the  French  stage.  It  is  a  fash- 
ion that  has  only  grown  up  of  quite  recent  years;  it  was  the  first 
breakaway  from  the  romanticism  and' the  earlier  classicism  that, 
up  to  that  moment,  bound  the  theater  in  bands  of  steel.  In  the 
early  days  of  Victorien  Sardou  the  theater  was  a  'closed  '  profes- 
sion. It  needed,  no  doubt,  some  heroic  efforts  to  break  through 
the  old  ajid  hidebound  usage  ;  but  the  ground  being  now  clear  and 
the  last  remaining  prejudice  swept  away,  why  not  return  to  the 
older,  more  wholesome  and  sweeter  traditions  of  the  stage.''  In- 
deed, I  but  express  a  current  opinion  here  when  1  say  that  the 
world  is  sick  of  the  horribles  in  four  acts  and 
awaits  some  new  prophet  of  the  reaction." 

These  and  similar  comments  refer  to  Leon 
Grandillot's  "Vers  TAmour"  (literally,  "  To- 
ward Love  ")  Henri  Bernstein's  "  La  Rafale  " 
("The  Squall"),  Henri  Bataille's  "Marche 
Nuptiale  "  ("  The  Wedding  March  "),  and  Jules 
Lemaitre's  "Bertrade." 

All  these  plays  are  praised  as  literature 
and  criticized  as  art.  They  are  not  thesis- 
plays,  but  studies  of  situations  and  characters, 
and  the  playwrights  are  accused  of  making 
their  pictures  too  dark  and  too  painful— darker 
than  the  reality. 

The  plots  of  the  plays  named  may  be  briefly 
narrated : 

In  "Vers  I'Armour,"  a  brilliant  and  pop- 
ular young  painter,  Jacques  Martel,  meets  a 
girl,  Blanche,  who  works  as  a  dress  model  in  a 
store.  He  falls  in  love  with  her,  but  he  does 
not  treat  the  affair  seriously.  He  soon  aban- 
dons her  and  consents  to  marry  a  society  girl, 
Yvonne.  Accident  brings  him  and  Blanche 
face  to  face  again,  and  as  a  result  the  pro- 
jected marriage  is  declared  off.  Some  years 
pass;  Jacques  once  more  meets  Blanche,  who 
is  married  to  an  old,  austere,  and  correct  of- 
ficer. She  is  not  happy  with  her  husband,  but  grateful  for  the 
position  he  has  given  her  in  society.  Jacques  is  more  in  love  with 
her  than  ever;  she  has  merely  a  passing  fancy  for  him.  It  is  he 
who  is  the  sufferer  now,  and  it  is  Blanche  who  neglects  him  and 
treats  his  passion  lightly.  Her  indifference  troubles  and  exasper- 
ates him,  and  at  last,  vainly  yearning  for  love,  he  determines  to 
commit  suicide.  We  leave  him  gazing  at  a  lake  into  which  he  is 
presently  to  throw  himself. 

The  critics  are  divided  as  to  the  qualities  of  this  play.     That  of 


JULES    LEMAITRE, 

The  most  widely  known  of  the  French  play- 
wrights who  have  contributed  to  the  "  epi- 
demic of  suicide"  on  the  Parisian  stage  tiiis 
season. 


the  Mercu7-e  de  France  is  impressed  with  the  skill  of  the  con- 
struction, the  fine  dialogue  and  the  seriousness  of  the  whole  drama, 
which  "  profoundly  moves  the  spectator." 

Bernstein's  "  La  Rafale  "  is  a  variation  upon  a  stale  and  dis- 
agreeable French  theme.  It  tells  the  painful  story  of  a  woman 
who  leaves  an  uncongenial  husband  and  follows  another  man,  whom 
she  loves  and  with  whom  she  expects  to  be  happy  in  a  union  con- 
demned by  the  law  and  public  opinion.  It  ends  in  a  tragedy — the 
woman's  suicide,  and  illustrates  the  truth  that  the  wages  of  sin  is 
death.  The  play  is  strong  and  dramatic,  but  presents  no  new  fea- 
ture of  modern  life  or  morals.  Bataille's  "  Marche  Nuptiale  "  is  in 
a  different  category.     In  outline  the  plot  is  as  follows: 

Mile.  Grace  de  Plersans  is  a  young  girl  of  a  noble  and  distin- 
guished provincial  family.  She  is  ardent,  somewhat  mystical,  and 
capable  of  self-sacrifice  and  enthusiasm.  She  falls  in  love  with 
her  music  teacher,  a  poor,  awkward,  socially  inferior  young  man. 
She  follows  the  music  teacher  to  Paris  and  enters  with  him  upon  a 
sordid,  hard,  miserable  existence.  He  can  scarcely  make  a  living, 
but  Grace  is  heroic,  devoted,  high-minded,  and  there  is  something 
maternal  in  her  affection  for  her  insignificant  husband.  She  finds 
it  necessary  to  ask  the  husband  of  a  former  school  friend  of  hers 
to  give  Marillot  some  employment,  and  that  person  no  sooner  does 
her  this  favor  than  he  insults  her  by  advances  of  an  infamous 
character.  These  she  repels  with  great  dignity  and  the  man  hum- 
bly apologizes  and  promises  to  so  conduct  himself  as  to  deserve 
her  full  pardon. 

After  a  time  Grace  visits  Mme.  Lechatelier,  her  friend,  and  in 
the  course  of  her  new  experiences  she  realizes  that  she  no  longer 
loves  her  husband  and  does  love  her  friend's  husband.  The  dis- 
covery startles  and  profoundly  agitates  her.  Too  loyal  and  sin- 
cere to  act  a  base  part,  she  knows  that  her  fatal  marriage  means 
life-long  misery.  Her  new  love  is  reciprocated,  and  she  is  pas- 
sionately urged  by  Lechatelier  to  yield  to  her  heart  and  seek  hap- 
piness with  one  worthy  of  her.  This  being,  for  her,  a  degrading 
alternative,  she  commits  suicide. 

The  character-drawing  in  this  drama  is  subjected  to  much  criti- 
cism, and  various  inconsistencies  and  improb- 
abilities are  pointed  out  in  the  plot.  In  spite 
of  these,  the  play  is  effective  and  moving. 

Finally,  Jules  Lemaitre's  "  Bertrade,"  which 
is  called  a  comedy,  imposes  a  death  sentence 
on  a  proud  duke  who,  in  these  commercial 
days,  can  not  save  or  preserve  his  honor  in 
any  other  way.     This  is  the  story  in  brief: 

The  Duke  de  Mauferrand  is  a  ruined  aris- 
tocrat of  the  "  old  school."  He  has  squan- 
dered his  sister's  fortune  as  well  as  his  own, 
but  he  refuses  for  a  long  time  to  trouble  him- 
self about  vulgar  money  matters.  He  is 
pressed  by  his  creditors,  however,  and  some 
means  of  escape  must  be  found.  His  only 
daughter,  Bertrade,  who  has  been  brought  up 
away  from  home  and  has  not  known  any  par- 
ental affection,  can  solve  the  problem  by  mar- 
rying a  self-made  millionaire  who  has  asked 
for  her  hand.  She  loves  another,  and  firmly 
declines  to  sell  herself.  Even  the  prospect 
of  her  father's  bankruptcy  and  disgrace  fails 
to  move  her.  There  is  another  way  out — the 
widow  of  a  wealthy  Austrian  baron,  a  former 
actress  with  whom  he  had  had  an  intrigue  in 
his  wild-oats  period,  wants  to  marry  him.  She 
purchases  all  his  debts,  and  he  practically 
consents  to  accept  her  offer,  notwithstanding 

her  past,  but  too  well  known  to  him. 

Bertrade  interferes,  however,  and  by  an  appeal  to  his  sense  of 

self-respect  and  decency  upsets  the  arrangement.     What  solution 

remains?     Ruin  can  not  be  averted  honorably,  and  so  the   duke 

shoots  hinuself. 

This  is  Lemaitre's  second  play  since  he  withdrew  from  political 
and  nationalist  agitation  and  resumed  literary  activity.  Last 
year  he   produced  a  delightful  comedy  of  artist  life  which  had 
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much  cliarm  of  atmosphere  and  won  a  distinct  success.  "  Ber- 
trade,"  while,  according  to  the  critics,  replete  with  characteristic 
touches  showing  the  hand  of  a  literary  master,  is  inferior  in  con- 
struction and  deficient  in  dramatic  interest.  The  subject,  too,  is 
rather  antiquated,  even  if  the  cutting  of  the  knot  by  suicide  be  a 
new  departure  for  the  class  of  plays  depicting  the  conflict  between 
the  old  nobility  and  the  new  power,  high  finance. — Translations 
jnade  forTnK  Litekakv  Digest. 


THE   LESSON   OF    BOUGUEREAU'S   ARTISTIC 

FAILURE. 

•nPHE  work  of  that  widely  popular  French  painter,  W.  A.  Bou- 
■■■  guereau,  who  was  discussed  at  some  length  in  these  columns 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  moves  Mr.  Frank  Fowler  to  some  inter- 
•esting  remarks  on  the  futility  of  great  technical  gifts  when  divorced 
from  artistic  sincerity.  As  a  corollary  to  this 
Mr.  Fowler  suggests  that  a  uniform  suavity  of 
expression,  such  as  Bouguereau's  art  exempli- 
fies, is  incompatible  with  any  deeply  felt  mes- 
sage or  emotion  on  the  part  of  the  artist. 
"Artists  of  unflinching  purpose,"  he  writes, 
"  have  wrought  persistently,  humbly,  but  have 
found  no  ready  and  prescribed  method  by 
which  to  interpret  noble  moments  and  aspects 
of  nature."  Such  artists  have  eventually  ac- 
quired "a  language  by  which  to  express  them- 
selves," but  "  this  medium  has  been  freighted 
Avith  too  stirring  messages  to  admit  of  a  uni- 
form suavity  of  utterance."  Of  Bouguereau. 
on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Fowler  says :  "  In 
the  whole  range  of  painting  we  have  yet  to 
discover  so  even  a  performance  as  Bouguereau 
has  left  to  the  world."  He  continues  (in 
Scrihier's  Magazine,  December): 

"  Feeble  Gainsboroughs,  slipshod  Sir  Josh- 
uas, tentative  Rembrandts,  indifferent  Van 
Dykes,  tight  and  unsupple  pictures  by  Vel- 
asquez are  not  unknown  to  us;  but  who  can 
point  to  a  moment  when  Bouguereau  is  not 
entirely  master  of  himself  and  of  his  technic? 
No  false  note  (from  his  premises),  no  search- 
ing, no  hesitation  here  !  Not  for  him  the  emotions,  the  agitations, 
the  wrestlings  that  have  disturbed  so  many  workers  in  the  field  of 
painting  for  the  past  thirty  years,  during  which  experimental  period 
much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  various  aspects  of  nature  and 
the  very  manipulation  of  paint  as  a  means  of  interpreting  them." 

Yet  Bouguereau  consistently  falls  short,  says  Mr.  Fowler,  of 
"that  mysterious  quality  which  stands  for  high  art" — a  quality 
which  has  at  times  been  achieved  by  "rare  natures  which  could 
neither  draw  nor  paint  in  the  conventionally  accepted  meaning  of 
such  competency."  The  gist  of  Mr.  Fowler's  contention  would 
seem  to  be  that  technic  without  temperament  is  even  more  futile 
than  is  temperament  without  technic.     We  read  further : 

"  Rubinstein,  who,  in  his  impassioned  playing,  could  be  guilty  of 
a  false  note,  so  thrilled  his  hearers  beyond  the  impeccable  per- 
formance of  a  virtuoso  that  he  was  readily  forgiven;  for  at  his 
touch  meadows  smiled,  brooks  murmured,  larks  sang  and  soared 
away.  Suggestion,  feeling,  emotion,  all  those  elements  of  our 
nature  which,  when  stirred,  provoke  a  glow  that  is  healthful  and 
sane,  were  called  up  by  the  master,  and  we  were  correspondingly 
grateful.  This  indeed  is  the  function  of  the  artist— this  it  is  to 
create — to  furnish  a  means  of  recreation  in  others.  There  are 
many  ways  of  doing  this,  but  to  be  potent,  it  must  spring  from  the 
source  of  a  truly  artistic  temperament." 

In  further  explanation  of  Bouguereau's  failure  to  impress  other 
artists,  Mr.  Fowler  suggests  that  he  "  felt  life  pictorially ,  not  really. " 
On  this  point  he  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  He   made  pictures  of   things,   not   characteristic  impressions 


MR.    IKANK    FOWLIiR,    N.   A. 

I?ougT.iereau's  paintings,  he  argues,  empha 
size  the  futility  of  technic  without  tempera- 
ment. 


which  were  felt  as  human  situations  humanly  observed.  A  peas- 
ant was  to  him  a  pretty  object  placed  in  a  pretty  scene,  not  a  hu- 
man being  of  the  soil  and  living  on  the  fruit  of  his  labor.  No 
ardent  sun  has  tanned  this  creature's  skin,  nor  lias  toil  indurated 
and  distorted  his  form.  No  feelings  are  evoked  in  regarding  this 
pre.sentation  but  those  of  superficial  pleasure  at  tlie  conventional 
skill  displayed  by  correct  drawing  and  fluL-nt  brusii-work. 

"  In  mythological,  ecclesiastical,  religious,  or  ^t'«;r  subjects  it  is 
the  same — a  pictorial  portrayal  of  a  given  theme,  not  an  interpreta- 
tion of  a  situation,  a  page  of  life.  And  as  the  end  is  merely  pic- 
torial, there  was  little  need  of  Bouguereau  exhausting  him.self  on 
intense  preoccupation  and  study  of  the  myriad  aspects  of  the  nat- 
ural world  under  varying  conditions.  We  all  know  of  a  painter 
who  has  passed  years  in  interpreting  a  single  scene  at  different 
hours  of  the  day— steeping  his  soul  and  the  soul  of  the  beholder  in 
mysteries  of  light.  Our  present  painter,  with  a  perfect  pencil- 
study  of  his  composition  and  his  forms,  might  have  dispensed  with 
further  reference  to  the  outside  world  than  that  already  made  by 
him  and  still  complete  his  pictured  theme.  He  is  perfectly 
equipped  to  do  this,  has  been  almost  from  the 
beginning  ;  and  it  is  this  faculty  which  has 
caused  us  to  allude  to  him  as  of  one  of  ar- 
rested outlook.  Given  technical  proficiency 
and  an  incuriousne.ss  concerning  the  subtle 
beauties  and  charms  of  the  surrounding  world, 
and  one  may  produce  readily,  prodigiously, 
prodigally,  and  in  the  sequel  please  readily 
and  prodigiously  those  who  have  not  been 
trained  to  see  finely  and  to  exact  keenly  those 
qualities  in  art  which  stand  for  distinction." 

Bouguereau's  failure  to  win  the  approval  of 
his  contemporaries  in  art,  says  Mr.  Fowler, 
throws  some  light  on  "  the  value  of  an  artist's 
naive  and  earnest  attitude  in  the  presence  of 
nature  and  on  the  futility  of  great  science  and 
skill  if  unaccompanied  by  this  personal  equa- 
tion of  sincerity."  Here  was  a  man  "of 
superlative  technical  competence "  who  ap- 
peared unstirred  by  nature  and  who  was  "  con- 
tent to  employ  his  unquestioned  skill  upon 
themes  unwarmed  by  a  spontaneous  emo- 
tion." "  Nowhere,"  exclaims  Mr.  Fowler, 
"  do  we  feel  that  this  painter  has  been  stirred 
by  one  subject  more  than  by  another." 
The  lesson  of  Bouguereau's  artistic  failure, 
says  Mr.  Fowler,  is  applicable  to  literature  as  well  as  to  painting. 
"  Literature,"  we  read,  "is  another  art  that  through  too  fluent  pro- 
duction threatens,  in  many  instances,  to  stultify  the  taste  and  blunt 
the  judgment  of  the  very  audience  it  should  illuminate  and  in- 
struct." Fluency  of  speech  in  this  particular,  he  asserts,  seems  in 
inverse  ratio  to  the  importance  of  the  statement  made.  He  quotes 
a  recent  writer  who,  in  speaking  of  "  easy  producers  "  in  the  field 
of  literature  and  the  fate  they  finally  meet  with,  says  that  "this 
may  very  well  be  the  revenge  that  time  takes  upon  them  to  make 
up  for  the  amount  of  space  they  happen  immediately  to  occupy." 


NOTES. 

By  some  inadvertence,  credit  was  omitted  from  an  article  in  last  week's  issue 
entitled  "  Where  Man  Fails  as  a  Novelist."  This  was  condensed  from  "  Women's 
Clothes  in  Men's  Books,"  in  The  Critic. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  notable  Shakespearean  revival  that  the  present 
dramatic  season  is  witnessing  is  the  production  of  "  King  Lear  "  by  Robert  Man- 
tell  at  the  Garden  Theater,  New  York  city.  This  play,  we  are  told,  has  not  been 
seen  in  New  York  for  seventeen  years. 

According  to  Mrs.  Craigie  (John  Oliver  Hobbes),  who  is  now  lecturing  in 
this  country,  there  would  be  some  excuse,  in  England  at  least,  for  a  "  a  professor- 
ship of  satire"  at  each  of  the  principal  seats  of  learning.  The  understanding  of 
irony,  she  says,  seems  to  have  suffered  an  eclipse  during  the  last  half  century.  As 
illustrative  of  this  particular  phase  of  obtuseness  she  cites  the  way  I'lato  has  been 
tausht  in  the  English  schools.  .She  says  :  ''  The  most  ironical  utterances  of 
Plato  and  satires  on  Paganism  mor-e  overwhelming  than  the  hardest  cynicism 
toward  Christianity  in  the  works  of  \'oltaire  or  Anatole  France,  have  been 
preached  in  seriousness  as  tho  the  very  evils  he  satirized  were  admirable,  and  the 
very  moral  he  conveyed  was  immoral." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


MAKING    GOOD    USE   OF   RUBBISH. 

THE  use  of  combustible  rubbish  as  fuel  to  operate  an  electric 
plant  has  been  attempted  for  several  years  past  in  various 
European  cities  with  more  or  less  success.  The  first  American 
city  to  experiment  along  this  line  is  New  York,  where  two  such 
plants  have  now  been  put  into  operation  by  Commissioner  Wood- 
bury  of  the   Street-Cleaning   Department.     One  of  these,  which 


CourWsy  of  "  Kletrtriclty." 
GENERATING    STATION    OF   .NEW   YORK'S    MUNICIPAL    LIGHTING    PLANT. 

lights  the  new  Williamsburg  Bridge  over  the  East  River  and  also 
heats  the  neighboring  public  schools  in  winter,  is  described  in 
Electricity  (New  York,  November  15)  by  Irving  Thomson.  Says 
this  writer : 

"  Both  plants  make  a  point  of  consuming  rubbish  collected  from 
the  streets.  This  rubbish  might  be  described  as  consisting  of  the 
following:  Paper  of  all  descriptions,  including  cardboard  ;  wood, 
including  old  furniture  with  its  stuffing,  barrels,  boxes,  etc 

"  The  plant  illustrated  was  started  up  on  October  30.  It  is  situ- 
ated directly  under  the  new  Williamsburg  Bridge  at  Delancey 
Street  and  the  East  River.  The  equipment  is  contained  witliin 
two  buildings,  one  housing  the  furnaces  and  boilers,  the  other  pro- 
viding accommodations  for  the  generating  plant.  The  first  build- 
ing covers  an  area  approximately  150  feet  by  70  feet,  and  is  30  feet 
in  height.  In  it  the  rubbish  is  received  on  tlie  lower  floor,  and  is 
dumped  directly  from  the  street  wagons  on  to  an  endless  conveyor, 
which  carries  it  up  an  incline  to  a  platform  above  the  furnaces. 
This  conveyor  travels  at  the  rate  of  60  feet  a  minute, and,  as  it  car- 
ries the  waste  material  upward,  a  gang  of  sorters  pick  out  the 
material  which  in  their  experience  would  interfere  with  combus- 
tion. Several  men  and  boys  are  stationed  on  either  side  of  the 
conveyor,  making  the  final  sorting  process  a  means  of  eliminating 
such  unwieldy  articles  as  would  be  likely  to  clog  the  chutes  leading 
to  the  furnaces  or  limit  the  intensity  of  the  active  combustion. 

"When  the  matter  reaches  the  top  of  this  conveyor  it  falls  on  a 
sheet-iron  platform  containing  openings  which  lead  into  three  of 
the  four  furnaces.  Through  these  three  separate  chutes  the  rub- 
bish is  pushed  down  by  men  with  shovels.  Owing  to  tlie  draft 
caused  by  the  chimney,  built  in  connection  with  this  plant,  of  a 
heigiit  of  at  least  80  feet,  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  heat  or 
flames  coming  up  through  these  chutes  and  affecting  the  workers 
above.  Back  draft  in  this  construction  has  been  entirely  elimin- 
ated, thus  supplying  an  indispensable  element  of  safety  in  conjunc- 
tion with  this  class  of  work. 

"Along  the  outside  of  the  building  an  inclined  wagon  way  has 
been  constructed,  which  is  u.sed  only  by  the  drivers  whose  wagons 
contain  material  requiring  neither  picking  nor  sorting 

"  Such  material  as  large  pieces  of  luml)er,  entire  barrels,  old 
sofas  and  chairs,  etc.,  which  could  not  be  dropped  down  through 
the  chutes  are  thrown  directly  into  the  furnaces  through  the  firing 
doors  rtn  the  lower  floor.  The  light  and  highly  combustible  nature 
of  the  material  consumed,  in  conjunction   with   the   heavy  draft 


caused  by  the  chimney,  prevents  any  unusual  waste  of  heat  when 
the  furnace  doors  are  opened." 

A  novel  feature  is  the  direct  separation  of  the  furnaces  from 
the  boilers,  resulting  not  only  in  complete  combustion  and  conse- 
quent absence  of  smoke,  but  also  in  the  possible  use  of  the  fur- 
naces simply  as  rubbish  crematories,  when  it  is  not  desired  to  gen- 
erate steam.  When  steam  is  to  be  made,  furnaces  and  boilers  are 
joined  by  opening  dampers  in  a  series  of  short  flues.  To  quote 
further : 

"Calculation  .  .  .  would  tend  to  show  that  every  wagon-load  of 
1,000  pounds  of  rubbish  dumped  into  the  furnaces  would  develop 
125  horse-power  hours.  An  estimate  of  the  number  of  horse-power 
hours  required  in  the  form  of  electrical  energy  to  do  the  lighting 
of  the  bridge  would  be  a  means  of  calculating  the  number  of 
wagon-loads  of  rubbish  necessary  to  provide  an  adequate  supply 
of  heat  energy.  On  the  basis  established,  derived  from  the  figures- 
given,  about  fourteen  16  candle-power  incandescents.  or  two  en- 
closed arcs,  could  be  lit  one  hour  from  the  heat  obtained  by  the 
combustion  of  eight  pounds  of  rubbish.  Both  the  labor  bill  and 
the  rate  of  depreciation  must  be  included  in  any  calculations  giv- 
ing rise  to  practical  data  on  the  subject." 

The  furnaces  consume  material  that  the  city  used  to  pay  to  get 
rid  of,  and  this  now  not  only  produces  valuable  light  and  heat  but 
also  residues  of  combustion  that  are  sold  as  fertilizers.  Tobacco- 
growers  find  this  quality  of  ash  of  particular  service  to  them  ia 
their  industry.  In  addition,  much  of  it  is  placed  on  scows  and 
used  on  the  water  front  for  filling.  It  should  be  noted  that  tO' 
make  this  kind  of  rubbish  disposal  profitable,  it  is  necessary  that 
householders  should  not  mix  their  combustible  and  incombustible 
refuse.  This  separation  was  first  required  in  New  York  by  Colonel 
Waring,  and  to  him  are  therefore  due  the  thanks  of  the  com- 
munity for  taking  the  first  steps  toward  what  appears  to  be  a  great 
piece  of  municipal  economy. 


THE  BED  OF  THE  NIAGARA  RIVER. 

THE  recent  Canadian  hydraulic  operations  at  Niagara,  neces- 
sitating the  construction  of  immense  coffer-dams,  which 
have  laid  open  to  view  considerable  areas  of  the  river-bed,  have 
put  us  in  possession  of  information,  regarding  this  part  of  the 
river,  that  would  have  been  impossible  otherwise  to  obtain.     Ia 


Cuurti'By  i)f  "KItiClrlflly." 

PLACING   AN   OLD   LOUNGE   IN    THE   KURNACE. 

an  article  contributed  to  The  Electrical  Review  (i^^\s  York,  No- 
vember II),  Alton  D.  Adams  reminds  us  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  river  finds  its  way  through  the  Canadian  channel,  so 
that  while  the  American  fall  has  occasionally  been  completely  dried 
up  by   ice-jams  in   the   rapids,  thus  exposing  the  bottom  of  the 
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American  channel,  the  greater  depth  of  the  Canadian  channel  has 
kept  its  fall  in  continuous  operation.     He  says : 

•'Mystery  hangs  over  the  Canadian  channel.  No  bridge  spans 
it.  No  boat  has  ever  crossed  it.  None  of  tlie  many  unfortunates 
that  have  made  its  fatal  descent  has  returned  to  describe  its  break- 
ers. To-day  its  greater  portion  remains  as  unexplored  as  when 
Father  Hennepm,  in  1679,  ^''^t  saw  that  'great  and  prodigious 
cadence  of  waters  which  falls  down  alter  a  surprising  and  astonish- 
ing manner,  insomuch  that  the  universe  does  not  afford  its  parallel.' 

"  In  its  course  of  3,000  feet  over  the  cascades  above  the  Horse- 
shoe Falls  Niagara  River  descends  hfty-five  feet.  With  222,000 
cubic  feet  per  second  as  the  total  normal  discharge  of  the  river, 
and  with  ninety  per  cent,  of  this  discharge  going  down  the  Cana- 
dian channel,  the  volume  there  is  199,800  cubic  feet  per  second. 
This  volume  of  water  falling  fifty-five  feet  does  work  at  a  rate  of 
somewhat  more  than  1,370,000  horse-power,  or  more  than  twice 
the  ultimate  capacity  of  all  the  electric  plants  under  construction 
about  the  falls. 

"  This  great  power  is  expended  in  breaking  and  grinding  up  the 
hard  limestone  of  the  river-bed.  Results  of  this  work  of  the  water 
were  exposed  to  view  by  the  building  of  cofferdams  outside  of  the 
proposed  intake  works  of  the  Ontario  Power  Company  at  the  Uuf- 
ferin  islands,  and  of  the  Electrical  Development  Company  a  little 
farther  down  stream,  near  the  shore  of  Queen  Victoria  I^ark.  By 
the  coffer-dam  of  the  former  company  some  twenty  acres,  and  by 
that  of  the  latter  company  about  twelve  acres  of  the  river-bed 
were  for  the  first  time  laid  bare  to  the  view  of  man.  Not  only  was 
the  bed-rock  found  to  be  niuch  fissured  and  worn  into  peculiar 
hummocks  and  pot-holes,  but  great  fragments  of  the  limestone 
ledge,  measuring  one  to  several  yards  in  each  dimension,  were 
found  loose  on  the  bottom,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  views  here- 
with. This  quarrying  by  the  water  in  the  river-bed  is  pushing  the 
rapids  as  well  as  the  falls  back  toward  Lake  Erie." 

By  these  operations,  Mr.  Adams  tells  us,  the  first  accurate  data 
as  to  the  depth  of  water  in  the  Canadian  channel  have  been  ob- 
tained. A  ship  drawing  sixteen  feet  of  water  once  went  over 
Horseshoe  Falls,  but  the  construction  of  the  coffer-dams  has  shown 
that  this  depth  is  much  less  than  the  maximum.     To  quote  again : 

"  From  the  head  of  Niagara  River  at  Buffalo  to  within  a  mile  of 
the  falls  the  deepest  part  of  the  channel  has  about  twenty  feet  of 
water.  ...  In  order  to  construct  its  works,  the  Electrical  Devel- 
opment Company  carried  a  crib  coffer-dam  with  a  length  of  2,150 
feet  out  into  the  river  to  a  distance  of  more  than  500  feet  from  the 
natural  shore  line  in  Queen  Victoria  Park.  Near  its  outermost 
part  this  coffer-dam  reached  a  depth  of  twenty-four  feet  of  water, 
and  a  bed-rock  level  of  515  feet  above  tide.  At  this  point  the  sur- 
face level  of  the  river  was  thus  about  539  feet,  and  the  location 
was  between  the  first  and  the  second  cascade.     Below  this  cascade, 


^^^^^HJH^JP^B      ^H^K         l^^H 

^^Kt     A.                ^1 

UR.   A.  T.  STILL, 

The  "  Father  of  Osteopathy." 


THE  CLAIMS  OF  OSTEOPATHY. 
T^R.  A.  T.  STILL,  known  as  the  "father  of  osteopathy," 
^-^  contributes  to  The  Independent  {^^'fi  York,  November  9), 
an  account  of  the  principles  of  that  school  of  therapeutics.  In  the 
succeeding  issue  of  the  same  paper  this  is  answered  by  Dr.  James 
J.  Walsh  of  the  editori- 
al staff  of  The  Medical 
Ne-ws.  Dr.  Still  be- 
lieves that  his  method, 
which,  he  asserts,  he 
evolved  through  many 
years  of  adjustment,  in- 
volves nothing  that  sci- 
ence will  deny  and  that, 
given  the  facts,  his  con- 
clusions are  inevitable. 
Dr.  Walsh,  on  the  other 
hand,  asserts  that  all  of 
Dr.  Still's  facts  are 
known  to  every  medical 
student  at  the  end  of 
his  second  year  and  that 
the  cures  effected  by  his 
method  are  due  in  great 
part  to  their  effect  on  the 
patient's  imagination. 

Dr.  Still's  article  is 
taken  up  largely  with  a 
description  of  the  hu- 
man organism  whose  distinctive  feature,  as  he  looks  upon  it,  is 
the  bony  skeleton,  arranged  on  the  best  mechanical  principles, 
with  lubricated  joints,  elastic  pads,  etc.,  so  as  to  withstand  exter- 
nal forces  in  the  most  effective  way.  Attached  to  this  skeleton 
are  the  muscles,  which  receive  their  energy  from  the  blood,  in  con- 
nection with  a  system  of  organs  whose  function  is  to  add  to  it  or 
take  from  it  certain  substances.  On  the  free  supply  of  this  fluid 
depend  the  life  and  activity  of  the  tissues.  Dr.  Still  goes  on  to 
say : 

"  Knowing  that  the  death  of  any  structure  depended  on  tlie  ces- 
sation of  its  blood  stream  and  that  death  could  not  occur  without 
this,  I  reasoned  that  disease,  which  is  really  a  fractional  death, 
must  be  due  to  a  partial  cessation  of  the  blood-flow  from  some 
mechanical  obstruction  to  the  artery  or  vein  of  the  organ  primarily 
affected.  Studying  hundreds  of  post-mortem  speci- 
mens, I  found  this  to  be  true  in  every  case  :  that  is, 
there  was  some  derangement  of  tlie  blood  supply, 
either  causing  or  accompanying  all  disease  pro- 
cesses. From  this  fact  came  the  first  postulate  of 
osteopathy:  'An  unobstructed,  healthy  fiow  of  ar- 
terial blood  is  life.'  With  this  in  mind  I  began  to 
treat  my  patients  by  manipulations,  to  stir  up  the 
blood  supply  of  those  organs,  such  as  the  liver  and 
bowels,  which  were  easily  reached.  I  got  some  re- 
sults, but  realized  that  1  was  only  on  the  first  round 
of  the  ladder.  I  had  not  yet  found  the  real  underly- 
ing cause  of  di.sease. 

"  I  knew  that  it  was  due  to  the  comparative  purity 
of  the  blood  in  three  men  who,  when  exposed  to  the 
same  disease,  one  died,  one  recovered,  and  the  third 
did  not  even  become  ill ;  but  what  was  back  of  this 
condition  of  the  blood?" 


Courtesy  of  "  The  Electrical  Review." 

VIEW  OF  THE   BED   OF  NIAG.\RA    RIVER    LAID   BARE   BY   COFFER-DAM 


about  450  feet  from  the  original  shore  line,  the  depth  of  water  was 
nineteen  feet.  So  strong  was  the  current  between  the  two  points 
just  mentioned  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  give  the  stone  and 
timber  coffer-dam  a  total  thickness  of  forty  feet,  with  six  feet  of 
clay  puddle  in  between  its  two  sections.  At  various  points  off  the 
shore  of  Queen  Victoria  Park  the  velocity  of  the  river  current  was 
found  to  be  eight  to  seventeen  feet  per  second." 


Further  study,  Dr.  Still  says,  showed  him  that  the 
selection  and  absorption  of  the  food,  and  all  the 
other  activities  that  influence  the  blood,  are  controlled  by  the 
nervous  system  and  that  all  the  bodily  functions  are  carried  on 
by  and  have  centers  in  the  cord  which  gives  off  a  pair  of  nerves 
between  each  pair  of  vertebrae.     To  quote  further: 

"  These  nerves  passed  out  through  very  small  openings,  called 
foramina,  and  through  these  same  openings  between  the  vertebra 
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passed  in  the  blood-vessels  supplying  the  cord.  Through  these 
tiny  openings,  then,  went  all  the  vital  impulses  between  the  cord 
and  viscera,  and  also  the  gross  nourishment  of  the  cord.  Through 
them  went  life. 

"Here,  as  nowhere  else,  would  an  apparently  minor  condition 
cause  widespread  results,  and  here  I  found  most  of  the  mechanical 
derangements  that  1  knew  must  precede  disease.  I  say  most,  be- 
cause other  mechanical  lesions,  such  as  contracted  muscles,  tumors 
causing  sciatica,  constipated  colon  causing  varicocele,  etc.,  do  oc- 
cur, but  at  these  formina  we  lind  the  seat  of  nine-five  per  cent,  or 
more  of  the  lesions.  The  lesion  consists  of  a  slip  or  sub-luxation 
of  a  vertebra  causing  a  change  in  the  size  of  the  foramen  and  con- 
sequent interference  with  the  nerves  and  vessels.  This  theory  has 
been  proven  a  fact  by  examination,  treatment,  and  cure  of  thou- 
sands of  cases.  That  it  is  possible,  no  one  but  a  fool  can  deny  ; 
that  it  is  a  fact,  no  one  who  has  thoroughly  investigated  will 
deny 

"To  end  with,  believing  as  we  do  that  the  mechanical  displace- 
ment of  the  bony  vertebrae  constitutes  most  of  the  lesions  causing 
disease,  and  since  the  vertebra'  are  bones,  and  since  osteon  means 
bone,  we  do  not  think  that 'osteopathy  '  is  such  a  misnomer  for 
our  .science  as  some  critics  will  try  to  indicate  by  saying  that  we 
believe  all  diseases  start  in  the  bones  and  are  cured  by  rubbing 
them." 

In  his  answer  to  Dr.  Still,  Dr.  Walsh  points  out  that  if  the 
claims  of  the  osteopathists  are  true,  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  all  dis- 
eases must  be  due  to  some  pathological  condition  of  the  spinal 
column.     He  writes : 

"  All  that  is  necessary,  then,  for  the  medical  attendant  in  ninety- 
five  per  cent,  of  human  diseases  is  to  correct  this  subluxation  or 
slip  of  the  vertebra?.  This  is,  according  to  the  founder  of  osteop- 
athy, the  whole  .secret  of  his  school  of  explaining  and  treating  dis- 
ease. Practically  all  that  has  ever  been  discovered  in  medicine 
has  been  a  delusion,  or  at  least  it  has  been  so  superficial  as  to  be 
useless.  Here  is  ab.solute  truth  at  last — ninety-five  per  cent,  of  all 
disease  is  due  to  a  slip  of  the  parts  of  the  backbone.  This  new 
etiology  is  at  least  simple  enough  for  all  to  understand." 

Is  it  po.ssible.  Dr.  Walsh  asks,  that  physicians,  in  all  their  stud- 
ied investigations  of  the  cause  of  disea.se,  have  missed  such  a  sim- 
ple truth  as  this?  The  spinal  column  and  the  lesions  tliat  occur  in 
connection  with  it  have  been  carefully  investigated,  and  the  dis- 
eases that  are  specifically  caused  thereby,  such  as  Pott's  disease 
(causing  humpback)  and  kyphotic  heart,  are  well  known.  Here, 
he  says,  we  surely  have  the  lesions  suggested  by  Dr.  Still,  but  the 
symptoms  supposed  to  be  due  to  them  are  absent.     He  goes  on  : 

"  The  man  who  runs  and  reads  might  think  from  Dr.  Still's  arti- 
cle that  there  had  been  very  little  time  and  study  devoted  to  dis- 
eases of  the  spinal  column  before  osteopathy  began  its  work.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  medical  literature  teems  with  investiga- 
tions of  all  kinds  devoted  especially  to  the  spinal  column  and  its 
various  pathological  conditions.  .  .  .  The  medical  journals  show 
hundreds  of  careful  studies  of  the  spinal  column  made  every  year 
with  the  most  careful  .search  made  for  any  such  causes  of  disease 
as  Dr.  Still  speaks  of,  with  young  men  in  every  country  only  too 
anxious  to  obtain  reputation  by  some  such  startling  observation 
yet  without  confirmation  of  his  ideas." 

The  cures  effected  by  osteopathy  Dr.  Walsh  classes  with  those 
brought  about  by  Christian  Science  or  by  faith-healing.     He  says : 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  people  who  suffer  from  chronic  ail- 
ments can  be  cured  by  almost  any  means  from  which  they  confi- 
dently expect  relief.  It  is  from  among  this  class  of  persons  that 
the  cures  made  by  Christian  Scientists  are  recruited.  The  heal- 
ers only  persuade  their  patients  that  they  have  nothing  the  matter 
with  them,  and  straightway  they  begin  to  get  better,  and  eventually 
are  entirely  relieved.  At  least  as  many  patients  have  been  cured 
by  Christian  Science  as  by  osteopathy  in  this  country.  Were  the 
ailments  of  such  persons,  therefore,  imaginary?  Not  entirely. 
Their  sense  of  discouragement,  however,  prevented  their  nervous 
system  from  exercising  sufficient  control  over  certain  tissues  to 
enable  them  to  tlirow  off  low-grade  pathological  processes.  If  the 
mere  influence  of  suggestion,  the  only  remedy  of  Christian  Science, 
can  accomplish  so  much,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  much  may 
be  expected  from  similar  suggestion  aided  by  tlie  influence  upon 


the  mind  of  the  repeated,  systematic  manipulations  of  an  osteopath 
in  whom  confidence  is  reposed.  The  chronic  sufferers  who  be- 
come the  vaunted  cures  of  the  osteopath  now  belong  to  the  same 
class  that  have  always  in  all  ages  enabled  the  irregular  practitioner 
of  medicine  to  point  with  pride  to  his  cured  patients,  and  so  gain 
new  adherents  for  his  system.  In  all  the  history  of  medicine, 
however,  not  a  single  therapeutic  measure  of  enduring  value  has 
ever  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  medical  profession  in 
this  way." 

That  the  regular  medical  profession  is  opposed  to  osteopathy  as 
a  method  of  treating  disease,  as  the  general  public  seems  to  think, 
Dr.  Walsh  explicitly  denies.     He  says: 

"  Any  manipulations  that  will  aid  in  the  cure  of  disease,  any  rub- 
bings that  by  favoring  the  circulation  to  certain  parts  will  relieve 
symptoms,  any  massage  or  other  physical  measures  that  will  help 
suffering  humanity,  the  medical  profession  is  not  only  perfectly 
willing,  but  ever  ready  to  accept  and  adopt.  There  is  only  one 
reason  for  the  opposition  to  legislation  that  would  allow  osteopa- 
thists to  treat  disease.  The  human  body  is,  as  Dr.  Still  says,  an 
extremely  complex  machine.  Those  who  spend  a  lifetme  in  its 
study  are  only  too  ready  to  acknowledge  how  little  they  know 
about  it  at  the  end.  If  physicians  are  to  practise  medicine  and 
treat  disease  with  any  hope  of  success,  they  must  as  far  as  possible 
know  all  that  is  known  up  to  the  present  time  about  the  body  and 
its  diseases.  If  the  osteopaths  will  but  pass  the  ordinary  State 
board  examinations  in  medicine,  the  regular  profession  will  be 
only  too  willing  to  let  them  practise  the  cure  of  disease  as  they 
think  best."  

A  VALUABLE  TREE-THE  MAHWA. 

AS  a  reliable  commercial  source  of  sugar,  the  flowers  of  the 
Mahwa  tree  (Bassia  latifolia)  of  India  are  being  brought  into 
notice.  The  following  description  of  the  tree  and  of  the  numerous 
products  that  it  yields  are  from  a  translation,  published  in  The 
National  Druggist  (St.  Louis,  November)  of  a  lecture  delivered 
by  Professor  Voight  before  the  Natural  Science  Society  of  Ham- 
burg, Germany.     He  said  : 

"The  Mahwa,  as  a  nut-bearing  tree,  has  been  known  for  many 
ages.  In  the  Laws  of  Manu  the  priesthood  of  India  are  forbidden 
to  indulge  in  niadhvi,  a  fiery  liquor  made  from  the  fruit,  and  in 
the  'Collection  of  Indian  Remedies,'  by  Suruta,  we  are  told  that 
the  tree  yields  a  sugary  paste,  from  which  a  fermented  drink  is 
made. 

"It  belongs  to  the  sapotaceje  [star-apple  family],  the  family  to 
which  belongs  the  very  important  gutta-percha  tree  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  and  is  found  only  in  the  northern  border  of  India, 
where  it  grows  clear  to  the  foot  of  the  mighty  Himalayas.  It 
grows  from  50  to  65  feet  high,  and  is  one  of  the  few  deciduous 
trees  of  that  region.  Its  blooming  period  lasts  from  the  end  of 
February  till  April.  Quickly  after  the  pollen  is  formed,  the  whit- 
ish tubular  flowers  swell  to  balls  about  as  large  as  a  cherry,  which 
contain  a  large  amount  of  invert  sugar  (honey).  The  flower  tubes 
fall,  covering  the  ground  in  the  greatest  profusion.  They  are 
eagerly  gathered  by  the  natives  and  eaten.  A  tree  yields  from 
200  to  300  pounds  of  flowers,  which,  when  dry,  weigh  about  half 
as  much,  and  occupy  about  one-fourth  as  much  space. 

"  The  land  is  lea.sed  to  the  natives,  and  as  the  region  where  it 
grows  is  of  a  poor  and  stony  soil,  the  tree  constitutes  an  important 
source  of  food. 

"The  fruit  is  usually  mixed  with  rice  and  thus  eaten.  The  dried 
flowers  have  very  much  the  taste  and  appearance  of  raisins.  They 
are  exported  to  Europe  as  a  curiosity,  and  are  also  used  as  food 
for  animals.  Distillation  yields  a  large  percentage  of  spirits,  which 
diluted  with  water  makes  ' davu-,"  a  native  whisky  very  much  used. 
It  conies  on  the  market  in  oaken  barrels,  and  is  highly  esteemed 
by  Europeans,  who  claim  that  it  equals  the  best  whisky.  Almost 
every  village  has  its  distillery.  In  the  island  Carougo,  just  outside 
of  Bombay,  some  60,000  to  80,000  rupees  are  invested  in  stills 
alone. 

"  Heside  the  (lowers  the  seed  are  of  considerable  use.  They 
contain  a  fat  of  butter-like  consistency,  which  serves  as  a  food 
stuff.  It  is  called  ' i/io-a<ra.'  and  the  crude  stuff  is  known  as  illipe, 
and  is  used  by  the  Europeans  largely  for  making  candles,  soaps, 
etc.  The  wood  is  very  hard  and  lasting,  and  is  much  used  for 
making  the  wheels  of  the  native  bullock  carts." 
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ELECTRICAL  MEASUREMENT  OF  ODORS. 


ELECTRICITY   AND   ODORS. 

"  I  "HAT  strong  perfumes  may  act  to  prevent  the  discharge  of  an 
-■-  electrified  body  through  the  atmosphere  lias  been  recently 
proved  by  a  French  experimenter,  Mr.  A.  Baldit.  He  suggests 
that  if  this  research  be  properly  followed  up  it  may  throw  light  on 
the  character  of  the  odorous  particles  thrown  off  by  substances 

that  give  out  per- 
fume. Says  the 
writer  in  an  account 
of  his  experiments 
contributed  to  Cos- 
7/ios  (Paris) : 

"Modern  theories 
.  .  .  have  made  us 
familiar  with  various 
kinds  of  corpuscles  ;  but  there  is  one  kind  that  has  been  known 
since  the  world  began, and  yet  its  physical  study  is  very  backward 
—  I  mean  the  corpuscles  that  emanate  from  odorous  substances. 
The  study  of  these  bodies  by  means  of  the  balance  is  very  diffi- 
cult, as  may  be  seen  when  we  realize  that  such  a  substance  as 
iodoform  gives  off  in  a  hundred  years  a  weight  of  odorous  matter 
equal  to  about  one-thousandth  part  of  its  total.  But  electric 
methods,  which  are  so  sensitive  that  they  enable  us  to  weigh 
bodies  whose  mass  is  a  thousand  times  smaller  than  that  of  the 
atom  of  hydrogen,  furnish  us  data  of  great  interest  regarding  the 
nature  of  these  corpuscles. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  theories  of  'ionization  '  explain  how 
an  insulated  electrified  body  may  lose  its  charge  by  the  impact  of 
electrified  particles  (ions)  which  are  always  present  throughout  the 
atmosphere  in  greater  or  less  numbers. 

"  If  we  cause  an  almost  imperceptible  cloud  of  smoke  to  pass 
near  such  a  body,  the  discharge  decreasesvery  sensibly  and  almost 
instantaneously,  resuming  its  former  value  when  the  smoke  has 
disappeared.  This  is  explained  by  the  diffusion  of  the  atmo- 
spheric ions  toward  the  particles  of  smoke.  These  ions,  which 
are  free  to  move  in  any  direction,  are  now  surrounded  with  an  es- 
cort of  relatively  huge  particles,  which  retard  their  motion. 

"  It  may  be  understood  that  this  method  may  give  valuable  in- 
dications regarding  the  nature  of  the  particles  composing  the 
smoke-cloud,  as  well  as  regarding  their  size  and  number.  It  may 
also  be  applied  to  the  emanations  from  odoriferous  bodies  ;  thus, 
the  following  experiment  has  been  performed  : 

"A  is  an  electroscope  surmounted  by  a  cylinder  of  blackened 
brass  (.5).  C  is  a  glass  jar  covering  the  whole  apparatus.  The 
cylinder  B  is  charged  with  a  rod  of  resin  and  the  time  is  measured 
during  which  the  leaves  of  the  electroscope  A  approach  by  a  cer- 
tain number  of  divisions.  Then  the  odorous  substance  is  placed 
under  the  jar  and  the  experiment  is  repeated 

"  Altho  these  measurements  were  made  in  unfavorable  weather 
and  only  on  a  single  substance,  vanilla,  we  have  found  a  sensible 
diminution  of  the  loss  of  electricity.  We  finally  sought  to  find 
whether  a  perfumed  substance  charged  with  electricity  diffuses 
more  odor  than  in  the  neutral  state,  but  the  impression  of  odor 
is  too  subjective  to  enable  us  to  give  an  affirmative  answer  without 
a  very  great  number  of  measurements. 

"We  think  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  resume  these  measure- 
ments under  better  conditions.  Among  other  experiments,  it  would 
be  interesting  to  see  whether  the  particles  of  odorous  substances 
may  serve  as  nuclei  of  condensation  ...  in  a  humid  atmosphere. 
Researches  of  this  kind  may  throw  a  new  light  on  the  physical  role 
of  perfume  in  plants,  whose  physiological  role  is  already  known." 
—  Translation  inadejorTn-E.  Literary  Digest. 


Sweetened  Wood.— The  use  of  sugar  as  a  preservative  is 
familiar  to  all  those  who  love  jam  and  preserves.  That  it  may  serve 
to  keep  from  decomposition  other  substances  of  organic  origin  is 
shown  by  its  recent  use  in  the  treatment  of  wood  to  be  used  for 
building  purposes.  Of  this  Jacques  Boyer  writes  as  follows  in  La 
Nature  (Paris.  October  21): 

"Wood  exposed  to  atmospheric  influences  rapidly  decays.  To 
remedy  this,  engineers  and  builders  adopt  numerous  methods. 
Those  most  used  hitherto  consist,  in  principle,  in  impregnating 
the  planks  or  timbers  with  very  energetic  dialyzable  antiseptics, 


insoluble  in  water,  not  injurious  to  the  woody  fiber,  easy  of  injec- 
tion, presenting  no  danger  in  manipulation  and  forming  with  the 
wood  stable  chemical  compounds.  In  America,  Haskin  even  pro- 
poses vulcanization.  He  placed  blocks  of  wood  in  an  hermeti- 
cally sealed  oven  and  subjected  the  air  to  high  pressure  at  a  tem- 
perature of  300  to  700  .  The  heat  penetrated  into  the  ligneous 
mass,  coagulated  the  albumin  and  increased  the  resistance  of  the 
fibers.  On  the  other  hand,  various  railway  companies  inject  their 
ties  with  creosote,  with  zinc  chlorid  or  with  copper  sulfate,  which 
they  find  to  answer  very  well.  But  the  method  described  by  the 
Leipziger  Zeitiing  y/WXAonhiXft?,?,  obtain  a  legitimate  success  as  a 
curiosity,  even  if  not  sanctioned  by  extensive  use.  The  new  meth- 
od of  conservation  consists  in  treating  the  wood  with  a  solution  of 
sugar.  According  to  the  inventors,  the  operation  may  be  applied 
to  all  kinds  of  wood  and  gives  them  great  solidity.  P'or  this  pur- 
pose the  pieces  of  wood  to  be  impregnated  are  placed  in  a  cage 
that  may  be  plunged  into  a  boiler.  The  latter  is  then  closed  and 
filled  with  a  solution  of  beet-sugar.  The  liquid  penetrates  into  the 
pores  of  the  wood  and  combines  intimately  with  the  woody  sub- 
stance, altho  microscopic  examination  does  not  show  the  presence 
of  a  single  crystal  of  sugar.  The  wood  is  then  withdrawn  from  the 
boiler  and  dried  in  a  furnace  heated  to  a  temperature  depending 
on  the  structure  of  the  wood  subjected  to  treatment.  The  wood 
thus  treated  is  not  porous;  it  can  be  worked  without  shrinking  or 
cracking  and  seems  to  be  exempt  from  the  attacks  of  fungi.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  future  will  justify  the  optimism  of 
the  chemists  from  over  the  Rhine.  It  may  be  that  the  lovers  of 
jam  should  receive  our  condolences,  for  the  new  invention  may 
raise  the  price  of  sugar!" — Translation  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest.  

A   WIRELESS   SHIP-DETECTOR. 

AN  interesting  adaptation  of  space  telegraphy  for  automatically 
locating  ships  in  a  fog  has  been  invented  in  Germany,  where 
it  is  said  to  have  attracted  some  attention  under  the  name  of  the 
"  telemobilescope."  It  is  thus  described  in  TJic  Western  Electri- 
cian (Chicago),  which  derives  its  data  from  a  report  of  United 
States  Consul  Bardel,  of  Hamburg.     The  device  is  used  to  enable 
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THE  TELEMOBILESCOPE. 


the  pilot  of  a  ship  to  discover  the  proximity  of  another  vessel 
even  if  the  pilot  of  the  latter  vessel  neglects  to  give  signals  by 
which  his  presence  may  be  known.     Says  the  writer: 

"  The  apparatus  works  automatically,  and  after  it  is  once  adjusted 
nothing  has  to  be  done  until  a  ship  is  discovered,  when,  after  a 
simple  mechanical  action,  the  nearness  of  the  other  ship  may  be 
determined.  The  principle  upon  which  it  is  based  is  that  electric 
waves  sent  through  the  ether  are  reflected  by  a  metallic  body  in  a 
manner  similar  to  sound  waves. 

"In  the  diagram  the  axle  of  the  apparatus  is  shown  in  its  normal 
vertical  position,  and  in  that  position  it  remains  regardless  of  the 
position  of  the  ship.  Around  this  axle,  moved  by  mechanical 
means,  swings  a  hollow  cylindrical  body  slanting  slightly  toward 
the  water,  and  thus  continually  searching  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 

"Within  the  cylinder  is  a  wave  inductor  (H)  which  is  in  opera- 
tion continuously.  In  order  to  make  the  waves  travel  continu- 
ously and  in  a  certain  direction  the  lenses  (R,)  and  (Rj)  are  used. 
Unfortunately,  a  description  of  the  manner  of  operation  of  these 
lenses  and  their  construction  is  lacking. 

"The  'ray  '  of  waves,  something  analogous  to  that  of  a  search- 
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light,  is  therefore  constantly  playing  upon  the  surface  of  the  water. 
If  the  waves  strike  a  ship  (all  ships  have  metal  parts  of  some  de- 
scription) a  reflex  action  will  bring  them  back  to  the  point  from 
which  they  started,  at  which  point  is  located  a  receiver  not  shown 
in  the  diagram.  A  metal  plate  between  the  receiver  and  transmit- 
ter in  the  tube  prevents  the  transmitter  from  affecting  tlie  receiver 
directly.  To  discover  the  exactdistance  of  the  ship  the  lenses  are 
turned  at  varying  angles  by  the  l.andles  (W)  and  (Z)  so  as  to  get 
the  strongest  reflection,  which  the  indicator  will  then  show  in  terms 
of  distance."  

DIFFERENCES  OF  BLOOD  IN  DIFFERENT 

RACES. 

WE  are  accustomed  to  say  that  persons  of  different  races  are 
"of  different  blood."  That  this  is  no  mere  figure  of 
speech,  but  a  statement  of  physiologic  truth  is  shown  by  the  inter- 
esting experiments  of  Professor  Uhlenhuth,  in  Germany,  in  exten- 
sion of  the  discoveries  resulting  in  the  so-called  "  precipitin  test," 
whicii  have  already  been  described  in  these  columns.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  when  an  experimental  animal,  such  as  the  rabbit, 
is  treated  with  the  blood  of  another  animal,  the  serum  will  give  a 
precipitate  with  the  blood  of  the  second  animal  and  any  other  al- 
lied to  it.  This  furnishes  on  the  one  hand  a  means  of  testing  blood- 
relationship  (of  showing,  for  instance,  that  man  is  allied  to  the 
apes)  and  also  of  identifying  a  given  sample  of  blood,  as  in  a  crimi- 
nal case.  Now  this  racial  blood-test,  as  we  may  call  it,  has  been 
extended  by  Uhlenhuth  and  others  until  they  can  not  only  distin- 
guish the  blood  of  allied  animals,  but  even  of  individuals  of  the 
same  race,  so  that  they  conclude  tliat  every  race, and  perhaps  every 
individual,  has  blood  possessing  its  own  peculiar  chemical  charac- 
teristics. In  order  to  discriminate  between  closely  allied  animals, 
J  Professor  Uhlenhuth,  we  are  informed  by  an  editorial  writer  in 
The  British  Medical  Journal  (London,  November  1 1),  uses  serum 
obtained  from  some  animal  related  to  both.  Most  interesting  are 
the  results  that  he  has  obtained  by  inoculating  apes  with  the  blood 
of  man.     We  read  : 

"  He  utilized  Old  World  apes  for  the  purpose,  and  selected  two 
specimens  of  Cercopiihecus  fuligitiosus  and  one  of  Afacacics , 
rhesus.  With  the  last  animal  and  with  one  of  the  two  former  he 
has  obtained  serums  which  have  a  high  precipitating  power  for 
human  blood,  but  do  not  give  the  slightest  reaction  with  ape's 
blood,  even  when  this  is  tested  in  very  low  dilutions,  ranging  from 
I  in  lo  to  I  in  50.  He  has,  therefore,  secured  from  these  animals 
a  serum  wiiich  will  differentiate  man's  blood  from  ape's  blood  in  a^ 
decisive  way  which  is  impossible  when  the  serum  of  an  inoculated 
rabbit  is  employed. 

"  The  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the.se  observations  is 
that,  even  in  nearly  allied  animals,  important  differences  must  be 
present  in  tlie  ciiemical  constituents  of  the  blood.  How  close  the 
interrelationship  must  be  before  these  chemical  differences  disap- 
pear is  at  present  an  open  question.  Occasionally  the  precipitin 
test  lias  l)rought  out  differences  in  blood  constitution  even  in  ani- 
mals wiiicli  are  zoologically  identical.  Thus  Schiitze  prepared  a 
serum  I)y  inoculating  rabbits  with  rabbits' blood  ;  this  serum  he 
tested  against  the  blood  of  thirty-two  rabbits,  and  in  two  instances 
obtained  a  precipitate.  This  rare  phenomenon,  in  Professor  Uhl- 
enhuth's  opinion,  .  .  .  ougiit  to  i)c  regarded  as  due  to  a  racial  dif- 
ference in  the  blood  albumens  of  the  animals  in  question.  And 
similarly,  he  thinks,  chemical  differences  may  be  present  in  the 
blood  of  various  races  of  mankind." 


Hereditary  Memory  in  Dreams.— Tiiat  many  seem- 
ingly intxpiicable  phenomena  in  dreams  and  allied  brain  states  are 
due  lo  wliat  may  be  called  "  iiereditary  memory  "  is  maintained  in 
The  Literary  Guide  by  Marsii  Beadnell,  who  thus  attempts  to  ex- 
plain some  of  the  conditionsof  mind  which  at  times  occur  to  every 
one  during  sleep.  Says  a  reviewer  in  1  he  Jlospital  (London,  No- 
vember II): 

"He  takes  first  the 'falling-through  space  '  dream,  and  points 
out  tliat  after  suffering  the  mental  agony  of 'falling,"  the  sleeper 


escapes  the  shock  of  the  actual 'stopping.'  His  explanation  is 
that  the  'falling  '  sensations  have  been  transmitted  from  our  remote 
ancestors  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  save  themselves,  after 
falling  from  great  heights  (tree-tops),  by  clutching  the  branches. 
Tlie  molecular  changes  in  the  cerebral  cells  due  to  the  shock  of 
'stopping  '  could  not  be  transmitted,  becau.se  victims  falling  to  the 
bottom  would  either  be  killed  outright  or  die  from  secondary  causes 
before  being  able  to  reproduce  their  kind.  In  a  similar  manner, 
by  reverting  to  the  habits  of  animals  which  existed  centuries  ago, 
IJeadnell  finds  an  explanation  for  the  mental  states  experienced  by 
individuals  in  various  dreams — the  pursuing  monster  dream,  the 
reptile  and  vermin  dream,  color  dreams,  suffocation  dreams,  drea'n 
passions,  flying  dreams.  It  is  indeed  highly  probable  that  there 
exists  a  connection  between  instincts  so-called  and  some  of  those 
complex  conditions  of  the  mind  experienced  in  dreams  and  like 
mental  states.  The  problem  is  not  merely  one  for  peaceful  medi- 
tation. An  active  investigation  carried  out  on  scientific  lines  with 
a  view  to  throwing  light  upon  the  nature  and  origin  of  instinct 
would  almost  certainly  yield  valuable  and  instructive  information." 


MEN    AND   WOMEN    IN   CITY    AND    COUNTRY. 

"  I  "'HERE  arc  more  men  than  women  in  the  United  States,  but 
-'-  if  we  take  account  of  the  cities  alone  the  excess  is  the  other 
way.  there  being  apparently  a  drifting  of  women  from  country  to 
city.  These  facts  are  brought  out  in  an  examination  of  the  last 
census  report  by  Prof.  W.  F.  Wilcox,  of  Cornell  University.  His 
conclusions  are  thus  condensed  and  commented  upon  in  La  Na- 
ture (Paris,  October  7),  which  says: 

"  Since  1850  there  has  been  at  each  census  an  excess  in  the  num- 
ber of  men  over  that  of  women.  This  excess  has  shown  a  steady 
increase,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  census  of  1870,  and  this 
exception  is  explained  easily  by  the  influence  of  the  war  of  seces- 
sion, which  on  the  one  hand  increased  the  male  mortality,  and  on 
the  other  checked  immigration.  The  greatest  relative  excess  was 
in  1890,  when  for  each  10,000  inhabitants  there  were  242  more  men 
than  women.  In  1900  the  excess  was  only  216  per  10,000;  but  this 
figure,  altho  smaller  than  that  for  i860  and  1890,  is  higher  than  that 
of  other  censuses.  As  nearly  as  may  be  affirmed,  it  would  appear 
that  throughout  the  whole  world  there  is  an  excess  of  men;  in 
America  this  is  greatest,  while  in  Europe  there  are  more  women 
than  men. 

"Mr.  Wilcox  examines  the  differences  in  distribution  of  the 
sexes  between  cities  and  the  country  and  reaches  this  general  con- 
clusion :  In  thickly  settled  regions  there  are  more  women  than  men, 
or  a  tendency  toward  this  state  of  things;  in  thinly  settled  places 
there  are  more  men  than  women.  Thus,  in  the  States  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island  and  the  District  of  Columbia  there  are 
respectively  48.7,  49.1,  and  47.4  per  cent,  of  males,  while  in  Wy- 
oming and  Montana  the  percentages  are  62.9  and  61.6.  Cities  have 
a  greater  percentage  of  women  than  the  country;  in  1,861  cities 
with  over  2.500  inhabitants  the  excess  of  women  in  1900  was  201,- 
959,  while  in  the  country  there  was  an  excess  of  1,840,280  men. 
These  tendencies  have  become  stronger  since  iSyo,  when,  in  1,490 
cities  of  more  than  2,500  inhabitants  there  were  an  exce.ss  of  6,929 
men,  the  excess  of  men  in  the  country  being  only  1,519,559.  The 
following  table  enables  us  to  appreciate  the  differences  better: 

iSt)o  in  cities,  500  men  to  1,000  inhabitants. 
iSijo  in  country,  511)  men  to  1,000  inhabitants, 
igoo  in  cities,  497  men  to  1,000  inhabitants. 
iQoo  in  country,  520  men  to  1,000  inliabitants. 

In  1S90  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  country  was  thus  19  men  to 
the  thousand,  while  in  1900  it  was  23.  Facts  of  the  same  order 
but  exi)resscd  in  different  figures  are  observed  in  the  commercial 
regions  of  Western  Europe;  both  here  and  there  we  must  attribute 
the  movement  of  women  toward  the  cities  to  the  greater  facilities 
for  work  that  they  find  there.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
excess  of  wonuMi  in  the  cities  extends  to  children  of  less  than  five 
years.  In  fact,  in  cities  of  over  25,000  inhabitants  there  are  503 
boys  to  the  liiousand  ;  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  506  to  tlie  thou- 
sand. Besides  the  economic  factor  we  must  probably  take  infan- 
tile mortality  into  account  here.  The  mortality  of  the  United 
States  is  less  in  the  country  than  in  the  city;  in  the  whole  country 
it  was,  in  1900,  19  to  the  thousand  for  men  (20  in  the  city  and  15.8 
in  the  country),  while  for  women  it  was  16.6.  to  the  thou.sand  (17.2 
in  the  city,  15  in  the  country)." — Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 
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MAETERLINCK   ON    IMMORTALITY. 

TN  all  our  thought  of  immortality,  writes  Maurice  Maeterlinck 
•^  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  December,  we  "  return  fatally  to 
prowl  around  our  consciousness  based  upon  our  memory,  the  most 
precarious  of  all  our  faculties."  That  the  state  of  nothingness  is 
impossible;  that,  after  our  death,  all  subsists  in  itself  and  nothing 
perishes  ;  these,  he  says,  are  things  that  hardly  interest  us.  "  The 
•only  point  that  touches  us,  in  this  eternal  persistence,  is  the  fate 
of  that  little  part  of  our  life  which  used  to  perceive  phenomena 
during  our  existence" — that  is,  our  consciousness  or  our  ego,  of 
which  Mr.  Maeterlinck  writes  :  "  When  all  is  said,  the  most  stead- 
fast point  of  that  nebula  is  our  memory,  which  seems,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  be  a  somewhat  external,  a  somewhat  accessory  faculty 
and,  in  any  case,  one  of  the  frailest  faculties  of  our  brain,  one  of 
those  which  disappear  the  most  promptly  at  the  least  disturbance 
of  our  health."  Thus  "  it  is  on  one  of  the  accessory  and  most 
transient  parts  of  our  whole  life  that  we  base  all  the  interest  of  our 
after-life."  In  this,  asks  Mr.  Maeterlinck,  "are  we  not  acting 
like  a  sick  man  who,  in  order  to  recognize  himself,  to  be  quite  sure 
that  he  is  himself,  should  think  it  necessary  to  continue  his  sick- 
ness in  his  health  and  in  the  boundless  sequence  of  his  days." 
"Since  humanity  began  to  exist,"  he  continues,  "  it  has  not  ad- 
vanced a  single  step  on  the  road  o^  the  mystery  which  we  are  con- 
templating." And  he  surmises  that  "  there  is  perhaps  possible  or 
imaginable  no  relation  between  the  organ  that  puts  the  question 
and  the  reality  that  ought  to  reply  to  it."  Nevertheless  he  sub- 
miits  the  following  suggestions,  which  form  the  crux  of  his  article  : 

"A  nation  of  men  born  blind,  to  whom  a  solitary  traveler  should 
reveal  the  joys  of  the  light,  would  deny  not  only  that  the  latter  was 
possible,  but  even  imaginable.  As  for  ourselves,  is  it  not  very 
nearly  certain  that  we  lack  here  below,  among  a  thousand  other 
senses,  a  sense  superior  to  that  of  our  mnemonic  consciousness  in 
order  to  have  a  fuller  and  surer  enjoyment  of  our  ego  ?  May  it  not 
be  said  that  we  sometimes  catch  obscure  traces  or  feeble  desires 
of  that  budding  or  atrophied  sense,  oppressed  in  any  case  and  al- 
most suppressed  by  the  rule  of  our  terrestrial  life  which  central- 
izes all  the  evolutions  of  our  existence  upon  the  same  sensitive 
point?  Are  there  not  certain  confused  moments  in  which,  how- 
ever ruthlessly,  however  scientifically  we  may  allow  for  egoism 
pursued  to  its  most  distant  and  secret  sources,  there  remains  in  us 
something  absolutely  disinterested  that  takes  pleasure  in  the  hap- 
piness of  others?  Is  it  not  also  possible  that  the  aimless  joys  of 
art,  the  calm  and  deep  satisfaction  into  which  we  are  plunged  by 
the  contemplation  of  a  beautiful  statue,  of  a  perfect  building, 
which  does  not  belong  to  us,  which  we  shall  never  see  again,  which 
arouses  no  sensual  desire,  which  can  be  of  no  service  to  us  :  is  it 
not  possible  that  this  satisfaction  may  be  the  pale  glimmer  of  a 
difterent  consciousness  that  filters  through  a  cranny  of  our  mne- 
monic consciousness?  If  we  are  unable  to  imagine  that  different 
consciousness,  that  is  no  reason  to  deny  it.  All  our  life  would  be 
spent  in  the  midst  of  things  which  we  could  never  have  imagined, 
if  our  senses,  instead  of  being  given  to  us  all  together,  had  been 
granted  to  us  one  by  one  and  from  year  to  year 

"  What  keeps  and  will  long  still  keep  us  from  enjoying  the  treas- 
ures of  the  universe  is  the  hereditary  resignation  with  which  we 
tarry  in  the  gloomy  prison  of  our  senses.  Our  imagination,  as  we 
lead  it  to-day,  accommodates  itself  too  readily  to  that  captivity. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  the  slave  of  those  senses  which  alone  feed  it. 
But  it  does  not  cultivate  enough  within  itself  the  intuitions  and 
presentiments  which  tell  it  that  it  is  absurdly  captive  and  that  it 
must  seek  outlets  even  beyond  the  most  resplendent  and  most  in- 
finite circles  which  it  pictures  to  itself.  It  is  important  that  our 
imagination  should  say  to  itself  more  and  more  seriously  that  the 
real  world  begins  thousands  of  millions  of  leagues  beyond  its  most 
ambitious  and  daring  dreams.  Never  was  it  entitled— nay,  bound 
to  be  more  madly  foolhardy  than  now.  All  that  it  succeeds  in 
building  and  multiplying  in  the  most  enormous  space  and  time  that 
it  is  capable  of  conceiving  is  nothing  compared  with  that  which  is. 
Already  the  smallest  revelations  of  science  in  our  humble  daily  life 
teach  it  that,  even  in  that  modest  environment,  it  can  not  cope 


with  reality,  that  it  is  constantly  being  overwhelmed,  disconcerted, 
dazzled  by  all  the  unexpected  that  lies  hidden  in  a  stone,  a  salt,  a 
glass  of  water,  a  plant,  an  insect.  It  is  already  something  to  Ije 
convinced  of  this,  for  that  places  us  in  a  state  of  mind  that  watches 
every  occasion  to  break  through  the  magic  circle  of  our  blindness  ; 
it  persuades  us  also  tiiat  we  must  hope  to  find  no  decisive  truths 
within  this  circle,  that  they  all  lie  hidden  beyond.  .  .  .  Let  us  say 
to  ourselves  that,  among  the  possibilities  which  the  universe  still 
hides  from  us,  one  of  the  easiest  to  realize,  one  of  the  most  palpa- 
ble, the  least  ambitious  and  the  least  disconcerting,  is  certainly  the 
possibility  ot  a  means  of  enjoying  an  existence  much  more  spa- 
cious, lofty,  perfect,  durable,  and  secure  than  that  which  is  offered 
to  us  by  our  actual  consciousness.  Admitting  this  possibility  — 
and  there  are  few  as  probable— the  problem  of  our  immortality  is, 
in  principle,  solved.  It  is  now  a  question  of  grasping  or  foresee- 
ing its  ways  and,  amid  the  circumstances  tiiat  interest  us  most,  of 
knowing  what  part  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  acquirements  will 
pass  into  our  eternal  and  universal  life.  This  is  not  the  work  of 
to-day  or  to-morrow ;  but  it  would  need  no  incredible  miracle  to 
make  it  the  work  of  some  other  day." 


GROWING  DISTASTE  FOR  HERESY  TRIALS. 
'  I  ^WO  recent  cases  in  which  charges  of  heresy  were  brought 
-*-  against  Christian  ministers,  but  were  not  confirmed,  may 
suggest  to  many  readers  a  growing  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
churches  to  convict  on  purely  doctrinal  points.  The  instances 
referred  to  are  those  of  Dr.  H.  (i.  Mitchell  (Methodist  Episcopal) 
and  Dr.  Algernon  S.  Crapsey  (Protestant  Episcopal).  While  the 
two  cases  are  dissimilar,  in  each  the  charge  of  heresy  appears  to 
have  been  something  of  an  embarrassment  to  the  denomination 
concerned,  and  to  have  resulted  in  somewhat  evasive  action. 

Dr.  Mitchell,  who  for  five  years  has  occupied  the  chair  of  He- 
brew and  Old  Testament  exegesis  in  the  Boston  University  vSchool 
of  Theology  (Methodist  Episcopal),  was  some  time  ago  accused  of 
holding  heretical  views  and  teaching  them  to  his  students,  his  ac- 
cusers being  three  ministers  and  four  laymen.  In  consequence  of 
these  accusations  the  Board  of  Bishops,  while  practically  acquit- 
ting him  of  heresy,  have  refused  to  confirm  his  renomination  to  the 
chair,  declaring  that  "some  of  the  statements  [in  Dr.  Mitchell's 
book,  'The  World  Before  Abraham')  concerning  the  historic 
character  of  the  early  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  seem  to  us 
unwarranted  and  objectionable,  and  as  having  a  tendency  to  inval- 
idate the  authority  of  other  portions  of  Scripture."  The  trustees 
of  the  University,  on  the  other  hand,  are  strongly  in  favor  of  re- 
taining Dr.  Mitchell.  TJie  Outlook  (New  York),  in  its  editorial 
columns,  criticizes  the  action  of  the  Methodist  bishops  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  : 

"The  bishops,  to  speak  plainly,  have  yielded  to  an  impulse  of 
moral  timidity;  they  have  abridged  the  freedom  of  the  scholar 
without  courageously  saying  that  free  scholarship  is  dangerous  ; 
they  have  punished  a  candid  teacher  without  clearly  and  frankly 
announcing  in  what  particulars  he  has  offended  ;  they  have  at- 
tempted to  stand  as  defenders  of  the  faith  without  committing 
themselves  to  opposing  any  specific  line  of  progress.  A  church 
has  a  perfect  right  to  decide  that  in  the  schools  it  sustains  and 
controls  the  pupils  shall  be  informed  that  the  earth  is  flat,  and 
that  any  teacher  who  declares  that  the  earth  is  round  must  be  dis- 
missed ;  if  it  should  do  so,  it  would  be  entitled  to  some  respect,  if 
not  for  its  enlightenment,  at  least  for  its  courage  of  conviction; 
but  the  Methodist  Church,  in  this  instance,  has  not  openly  and 
bravely  stood  for  a  traditional  view  ;  it  has  rather  vaguely  rebuked 
a  man  for  the 'unwarranted  and  objectionable  '  method  by  which 
he  has  departed  from  a  traditional  view  " 

In  the  case  of  Dr.  Crapsey,  rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
Rochester.  N.  Y.,  a  committee  was  appointed  in  July  to  investi- 
gate certain  "  public  rumors  "  to  the  effect  that  his  teachirgs  were 
heretical.  This  committee  has  only  now  reported,  having  failed  to 
find  a  presentment  against  the  accused,  altho  "condemning"  his 
attitude.  We  quote  the  following  passages  from  the  committee's 
report : 

"  Your   committee.     .  .  has   carefully  examined    the   Rev.   Dr. 
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Crapsey's  sermon  lectures  as  published  in  his  book,  'Religion  and 
Politics,'  his  article  in  The  Outlook  of  September  2  entitled 
'Honor  among  Clergymen,'  and  his  reply  to  a  letter  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Edward  Abbott  in  The  Outlook  of  September  30. 

•'  It  was  painfully  evident  that  certain  passages  in  these  writings 
were  open  to  inferences  which  might  rightly  be  deemed  derogatory 
to  the  Christian  faith. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Crapsey  impresses  us  as  being  a  man  who  easily 
surrenders  himself  to  his  intellectual  vagaries,  and  the  thing  which 
for  the  time  being  appears  to  him  to  be  true  he  advocates  with  re- 
markable eloquence. 

"  He  has  now  taken  up  with  the  theory  of 'spiritual  interpreta- 
tion '  and  the  opinions  of  the  extreme  rationalistic  school  of  the- 
ology. 

"  His  writings  indicate  that  while  he  recites  and  affirms  his  be- 
liefs in  the  creeds  of  the  Church  he  virtually  sets  aside  the  histori- 
cal sense  in  which  their  Articles  have  been  and  are  received  by 
this  Church,  and  for  it  he  substituted  a 'spiritual  interpretation,' 
claiming  to  retain  the  spiritual  reality  for  which  Christianity 
stands  while  dismissing  as  indifferent  the  historical  facts  asserted 
in  the  creeds 

"  Your  committee  is  unanimous  in  its  condemnation  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Crapsey's  position  in  this  matter 

"Three  members  of  the  committee  think  that  the  book,  'Relig- 
ion and  Politics,'  does  not  contain  sufficient  evidence  to  secure  a 
conviction  in  case  of  a  trial  for  heresy 

"  Two  of  the  committee  find  in  '  Religion  and  Politics  '  utterances 
wliicli  constitute  sufficient  grounds  for  the  presentment  of  their 
author.  These  utterances  in  their  opinion  contain  a  denial  of  the 
facts  stated  in  tiie  Apostles'  Creed, 'Conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,'  and  'The  third  day  He  rose  again  from 
the  dead.'  In  their  opinion  the  language  of  the  text  admits  of  no 
other  construction  than  such  a  denial." 


THE   EVOLUTION    OF    PRAYER. 

AMONG  the  liturgical  cluirches  there  is  noted  a  progressive 
tendency  toward  a  reform  in  respect  to  the  objects  for  which 
prayer  should  be  offered.  This  tendency  prompted  Mr.  L.  R. 
Farnell  to  investigate  tlie  subject  of  the  evolution  of  prayer,  but 
he  finds,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  work  on  the  "  Evolution  of  Religion," 
that  in  respect  to  this  particular  form  of  worship  we  have  made 
but  an  inappreciable  advance  over  ancient  religions.  Mr.  Farnell 
is  an  Oxford  University  lecturer  in  classical  archeology,  and  a  fel- 
low of  the  Anthropological  Society.  It  is  therefore  as  anarcheol- 
ogist  rather  than  as  a  theologian  that  he  writes.  No  part  of  the 
religious  service  of  mankind,  he  says,  "  so  clearly  reveals  the  vari- 
ous views  of  the  divine  nature  held  by  different  races  at  the  differ- 
ent stages  of  their  development  as  the  formulae  of  prayer,  or  so 
vividly  reflects  the  material  and  psychologic  history  of  man."  In 
any  inquiry  as  to  the  origin  of  prayer  there  is  involved,  he  further 
says,  "  questions  concerning  the  origin  of  the  belief  in  a  personal 
divinity,  concerning  the  relation  of  magic  to  religion,  of  the  spell- 
ritual  which  commands  or  constrains  to  a  prayer-ritual  of  humilia- 
tion and  entreaty."  The  progressive  appearance  of  different  ele- 
ments in  the  ritual  of  prayer  might  presuppose  a  corresponding 
rise  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  forms,  but  the  curious  condition 
is  noted  that  "  in  all  religions,  whether  savage  or  civilized,  lower 
and  higher  elements  are  able  to  coexist."  This  statement  applies 
to  the  form  rather  than  to  the  spirit  of  modern  prayer.  The 
writer  says : 

"  According  to  the  modern  definition  of  prayer,  man  addres.ses 
uttered  or  inaudii)lc  speech  to  a  divine  power  conceived  as  Spirit 
or  God,  but  always  as  personal,  in  order  to  ()l)tain  material,  moral, 
or  spiritual  blessings:  that  part  of  the  address  that  contains  the 
actvial  i)rayer  will  be  often  accompanied  by  words  of  homage, 
adoration,  confession  of  sin,  expressions  of  doctrinal  faith,  state- 
ments concerning  the  beneficent  operations  of  the  divinity  in  times 
past,  self-assuring  utterances  of  confidence  in  divine  protection  or 
the  divine  promi.se.  Tho  the  formula-  contain  much  positive  state- 
ment and  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  optative  mood,  the  at- 
titude of  the  supplicator  is  always  reverential   and   self-abased  ; 


modern  religion  reprobates  any  idea  of  compelling  the  divinity ;. 
only  it  generally  seals  its  petitions  with  the  mystic  signature  of  a 
powerful  name.  If  this  may  pass  as  a  fairly  comprehensive  and 
adequate  account  of  modern  or  advanced  prayer,  it  will  still  be 
found  to  contain  elements  that  may  descend  from  a  very  ancient 
mold  of  religious  thought  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  our  higher  re- 
ligious consciousness  ;  and  it  is  no  adequate  account  of  the  various 
modes  which  less  advanced  societies  have  used  and  are  still  using: 
to  express  their  desires  to  the  supernatural  power." 

One  of  the  elements,  perhaps  unsuspected  by  the  majority,  that 
still  persists  from  the  earliest  forms  is  that  of  magic  and  the  magic 
spell.  The  savage,  says  the  writer,  "having  learned  from  human 
experience  that  he  can  project  his  will  power  by  an  occult  process- 
so  as  to  subdue  the  mind  of  his  fellow  man,  experiments  with  this- 
method  upon  the  world  of  nature  and  spirits,"  but  '"as  magic 
worker  he  stands  on  a  different  footing  altogether  from  the  peti- 
tioner; his  attitude  toward  the  supernatural  power  is  self-confident 
and  imperious,  his  speech  is  no  prayer  but  a  command.  .  .  .  But 
generally,  as  the  concept  of  divinity  deepens  in  the  progressive 
race,  and  the  mind  becomes  penetrated  with  the  consciousness  of 
the  littleness  of  man  and  the  incomparable  greatness  of  God,  the 
worshiper  tends  to  become  the  humble  petitioner  and  prayer  comes 
to  predominate  over  spell."     He  continues: 

"It  has  happened  in  the  legislation  of  the  higher  religions  that 
ma,i,Mcat  last  becomes 'suspect '  and  tabooed;  yet  the  most  austere 
and  purified  religion  often  unconsciously  retains  certain  elements 
of  spell-ritual,  and  even  legitimatizes  the  spell  by  virtue  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  white  magic  and  black.  The  distinction  is  mor- 
phologically unsound,  and  arises  generally  from  ex-parte  prejudice. 
We  do  not  find,  in  fact,  if  we  broadly  compare  the  phenomena  of 
all  religions,  that  cleavage  and  irreconcilable  antagonism  between 
magic  and  religion  which  has  often  been  supposed." 

The  idea  that  prayer  gains  potency  from  the  solemn  utterance  of 
the  true  divine  Name  is  found  to  be  common  to  nearly  all  advanced 
peoples,  says  the  writer,  and  he  adds  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be 
traced  to  a  superstitious  trait  of  primitive  psychology  where  the 
"  name  is  part  of  the  personality,  and  the  soul  or  power  of  the  in- 
dividual adheres  in  it;  therefore  he  who  has  the  name  of  the  per- 
son, whether  human,  superhuman,  or  divine,  can  exercise  a  certain 
control  over  him  by  means  of  its  magical  application."  It  will 
be  with  a  shock  of  surprise  that  one  learns  where  the  modern  ana- 
logue of  this  function  is  to  be  found.     To  quote  : 

"We  are  now  enabled  to  understand  the  inner  force  of  such 
prayers  as  the  Psalmist's  'Save  me,  oh  God,  by  thy  name,  and 
judge  me  by  thy  strength  '  ;  .  .  .  of  expressions  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment concerning  the  casting  out  of  devils  and  the  healing  of  the 
sick  in  the  name  of  Jesus;  finally,  of  the  significant  baptismal 
phrase,  'to  baptize  into  the  name  of  Christ,'  which  reveals  the 
name  as  a  religious  potency  into  which  as  into  a  spiritual  atmos- 
phere the  adult  catechumen  or  the  initiated  infant  is  brought. 
And  these  facts  of  Old-World  religion  and  religious  logic  cast  a 
new  light  on  the  name  formulae  which  clo.se  most  of  the  prayers  of 
the  Christian  Church,  and  which  are  words  of  power  to  speed  the 
prayer  home ;  and  tho  the  modern  consciousness  may  be  often  un- 
aware of  this  mystic  function  of  theirs,  we  may  believe  that  it  was- 
more  clearly  recognized  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity,  for  in  the 
apocryphal  acts  of  St.  John  we  find  a  long  list  of  mystical  names 
and  titles  attached  to  Christ,  giving  to  the  prayer  much  of  the  tone 
of  an  enchantment." 

Finally,  in  re.spect  to  the  present-day  inquiry  as  to  the  proper 
objects  for  which  prayer  should  be  used,  tliere  is  still  to  be  found 
no  strictly  new  position  taken  by  the  worshiper.  To  quote  the 
writer : 

"  1  n  tlie  primitive  period,  when  the  struggle  is  to  live  at  all  rather 
than  to  live  well,  the  objects  of  prayer  must  be  material  blessings, 
and  these  are  still  prominent  in  the  liturgies  of  the  civilized  socie- 
ties. There  is  a  sameness  in  all  these,  and  the  chief  distinction  to^ 
note  is  between  the  prayers  that  look  to  the  individual  alone  and 
those  that  look  to  the  good  of  the  community.  A  higher  stage  is 
reached  when  moral  and  spiritual  qualities  become  the  object  of 
prayer;   and  when  this  is  attained,  the  principle  of  prayer  is  likely 
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to  become  more  and  more  spiritual,  and  the  petitioner  more  and 
more  diffident  in  the  expression  ot  his  material  wants,  and  with  a 
growing  consciousness  that  the  Deity  knows  best  what  is  good  for 
man,  may  rise  to  the  height  of  the  formula,  'Thy  will  be  done.'  It 
is  interesting  to  note  how  in  many  races  some  such  utterance  has 
been  heard ;  and  at  times  men  have  been  helped  to  it  by  the  con- 
sciousness which  scientific  advance  had  awakened,  that  the  laws  of 
the  material  universe  can  not  be  capriciously  altered  to  suit  the 
temporary  needs  of  the  individual;  a  formula  of  acquiescence  ap- 
pears then  to  be  the  deepest  and  truest  prayer.  Finally,  in  the 
evolution  of  prayer  we  consider  that  the  consummation  is  marked 
by  the  theory,  maintained  by  later  Greek  philosophy  and  early 
Christian  fathers  alike,  that  the  true  intention  of  prayer  is  not  the 
mere  petition  for  some  special  blessing,  but  rather  the  communion 
with  God,  to  whom  it  is  a  spiritual  approach.  Here,  as  often  else- 
where, the  highest  spiritual  product  of  human  thought  reveals  its 
affinity  with  some  dimly  remote  primeval  concept;  for  much  of  the 
spell-ritual  at  which  we  have  been  glancing  implies  an  idea  of  such 
communion,  the  human  agent  endeavoring  to  charge  himself  with 
a  potency  drawn  from  a  quasi-divine  source." 


MUST   MORALITY   HAVE   A   RELIGIOUS  BASIS? 

THE  question  whether  a  code  of  morality  can  be  drawn  up, 
and  obedience  to  moral  law  secured  without  a  basis  of  be- 
lief in  religion  and  in  God  is  the  topic  of  a  symposium  in  La  Revue 
(Paris),  and  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  France  have  ex- 
pressed their  opinions  on  the  question.  Some  of  them  think  that 
moral  ideas  are  an  unconscious  growth  in  the  individual  and  spring 
from  collective  habits,  and  social  instincts  ;  others  are  convinced 
of  the  close  union  of  faith  and  morals.  Reason  is  affirmed  to  be 
the  sole  basis  of  morals  by  a  third  class. 

The  well-known  writer  Anatole  France  thinks  that  morals 
change  with  manners  even  in  Christianity,  and  that  legislation  is 
the  best  system  and  sanction  of  morality.  He  cites  the  Code  Na- 
poleon and  says  : 

"  Law,  which  is  the  systematization  of  practical  morals,  is  in 
Europe  quite  independent  of  any  religious  confession.  The  Ital- 
ian minister  Minghetti  has  justly  observed  that  the  Code  Napoleon 
reproduces,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  whole  of  the  Roman  code 
as  it  existed  prior  to  Christianity,  but  that  it  is  inspired  by  the 
spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Here  we  have  not  only  a  system 
of  morals,  but  moral  sanctions  independent  of  religious  dogmas." 

Man's  character  as  a  social  animal  determines  his  moral  char- 
acter, according  to  Max  Nordau,  the  well-known  author  of  "  De- 
generation."    He  thus  formulates  his  views : 

"  The  sane  and  normal  man  has  social  tendencies.  The  morbid, 
degenerate  man  is,  on  the  contrary,  unsocial.  The  first  accepts 
and  practisesmorality  instinctively  because  it  is  a  social  institution. 
The  unsocial  man  is  equally  averse  to  morality  from  instinct,  and 
does  not  submit  to  its  rules  unless  compelled  to  do  so.  No  argu- 
ment can  deprave  the  man  who  is  good  and  social  by  nature,  nor 
morally  improve  the  man  who  by  nature  is  bad  and  unsocial.  .  .  . 
Reason  is  perfectly  competent  to  keep  a  social  being  on  the  right 
path." 

Jules  Lemaitre  refuses  a  definite  answer,  but  says,  while  confess- 
ing that  he  does  not  know,  he  fears  that  morals  can  not  exist 
without  a  belief  in  God.  Nor  has  Emile  Faguet,  the  famous 
critic,  any  firm  convictions  in  the  matter.  Ferdinand  Bruneti6re, 
editor  of  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  who  is  a  faithful  Catholic, 
points  to  his  works  m  which  he  has  emphasized  the  axiom  "no 
morality  without  religion." 

The  worship  of  the  goddess  Reason  "did  not  hold  its  p^ace 
after  tlie  revolution,"  says  H.  M^zieres,  "doubtless  because  it  did 
not  satisfy  the  religious  needs  of  the  whole  nation.  We  have  no 
ground  for  believing  pure  reason  would  have  greater  success  among 
us  to-day.  Something  less  dry  will  always  be  demanded  by  souls 
to  whom  the  ceremonies  of  religion  are  a  comfort,  a  prop,  and 
a  means  of  moral  support." 

It  is  natural  enough  that  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu,  who  is  presi- 


dent of  the  League  against  Atheism,  should  declare  that  the  elim- 
ination of  God  from  the  intellectual  system  involves  the  elimina- 
tion of  morality,  a  fact  established  by  history.  He  thus  points  out 
the  consequences  of  a  theory  of  morals  which  does  not  imply  the 
existence  of  God : 

"We  must  not  be  surprised  if  a  theory  of  morals  destitute  of 
theistic  ideas,  independent  of  all  religious  or  metaphysical  con- 
ceptions, should  finally  land  the  human  race  in  mere  animalism. 
A  morality  independent  of  religious  faith  is  essentially  a  relative 
morality,  to  be  discussed,  changed,  or  denied.  To  transfer  morals 
from  the  domain  of  the  absolute  to  that  of  the  relative  is  not  only 
to  degrade  morals  but  to  take  from  any  system  of  morals  its  force 
and  imperative  authority.  Skepticism  attacks  moral  beliefs  as  it 
attacks  religious  beliefs;  it  dissects  them  and  takes  them  to 
pieces,  one  after  the  other,  so  that  one  man's  pride  and  another 
man's  egoism  denies  real  existence  to  anything.  Thus,  in  imita- 
tion of  Nietzsche,  many  of  our  contemporaries  declare  under  their 
breath,  if  they  do  not  venture  to  declare  aloud,  that  morals,  like 
religion,  can  be  nothing  but  a  superstition,  of  no  use  excepting  to 
the  common  people." 

The  eminent  lawyer  Charles  Gide  believes  it  might  be  possible 
to  build  a  system  of  morals  on  the  foundation  of  reason,  but  as 
this  has  never  been  done,  he  thinks  he  had  better  not  give  a  defi- 
nite opinion  as  to  how  such  a  system  is  to  be  taught  and  transmit- 
ted to  those  who  only  live  by  custom  and  authority.  In  contra- 
diction to  him,  Gabriel  S^ailles  says  that  we  are  at  present  actually 
living  under  the  rdginie  of  a  morality  which  is  lay  and  not  ecclesi- 
astical, and  that  we  find  it  a  very  good  system.  The  war  is  carried 
into  his  enemies'  country  by  Octave  Mirbeau,  who  declares: 

"  Religions  in  any  country  have  never  been  the  foundation  of 
morals  ;  they  have  actually  originated  everything  which  is  contrary 
to  morals,  for  they  are  all  founded  on  lying  and  blackmail.  Ac- 
cording to  religion  nothing  is  needed  by  the  vilest  scoundrel  but  to 
repent  one  second  before  his  death  in  order  to  be  welcomed  into 
the  paternal  arms  of  God,  where  he  receives  the  eternal  joys  of 
heaven.  As  long  as  there  are  gods  in  the  world  there  can  be  no 
system  of  morals;  there  can  be  nothing  but  a  hypocritical  pretense 
of  morality." 

Mr.  Berthelot  is  by  far  the  most  illustrious  scientist  in  France, 
and  he  believes  that  science  is  the  true  school  of  morals,  and  not 
religion.     He  thus  expresses  himself: 

"  The  effect  of  scientific  knowledge  is  to  give  to  the  people  means, 
first  of  all,  of  living,  and  further,  of  developing  themselves  intel- 
lectually and  casting  off  the  bondage  of  poverty.  But  science  may 
be  regarded  also  from  another  point  of  view.  Its  loftiest  work  is 
to  free  men  from  the  dogmas  imposed  upon  them,  to  give  them 
free  thought,  the  natural  result  of  a  scientific  education.  Science 
is  the  grandest  school  of  morals  in  existence.  I  insist  upon  this 
point,  altho  we  are  frequently  taught  by  certain  orders  of  men  that 
morals  have  been  instituted  among  mankind  by  religion.  This  is 
an  error  contradicted  by  history." 

The  psychologist  and  physiologist,  Charles  Richet,  a  man  of 
European  reputation,  answers  that  morals  must  be  a  rational  .sys- 
tem, but  at  the  foundation  of  every  science  there  are  postulates 
which  reason  is  forced  to  accept  without  discussion.     He  observes : 

"A  universal  system  of  morals  must  be  founded  on  principles 
universally  accepted.  For  instance,  you  can  not  bind  Brahmins, 
Jews,  Catholics,  Mohammedans,  and  free  thinkers  to  a  system  of 
morals  whose  basis  is  Protestantism.  Hence  it  follows  irrefutably 
that  morals  can  not  be  made  to  depend  upon  a  revealed  religion." 

The  scientist  Louis  Havet  pronounces  that  reason  is  the  only 
source  of  morals,  and  adds  : 

"  Not  only  can  morals  exist  independently  of  religion,  but  a  .sys- 
tem of  morals  can  not  be  instituted  without  repudiating  religion." 

All  the  good  that  is  in  religion,  according  to  the  popular  poet 
Maurice  Bouchor,  lies  in  the  morals  founded  on  reason  and  expe- 
rience which  they  have  embodied,  and  which  shall  eventually  sur- 
vive them. 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT. 


THE   "BIG    STICK"    FOR   TURKEY. 

I^HE  Turk  has  never  more  than  been  tolerated  as  an  intruder 
on  European  territory,  and.  as  the  Paris  A/(^^r//says,  tlie 
intervention  of  the  Powers  on  behalf  of  oppressed  Turkish  sub- 
jecls  lias  embittered  the  quarrels  of  European  and  Oriental  races, 
and  aggravated  the  disputes  between  Christian  and  Mohammedan 
religionists.  The  present  question  in  Macedonia,  however,  is 
purely  a  financial  one.  As  the  above-quoted  paper  says, "  Europe 
proposes  to  inaugurate  the  administration  of  the  latest  function- 
aries she  has  invented,  and  whom  she  styles  financial  controllers  of 
the  Macedonian  vilayets,"  i.e.,  provinces,  including  Salonika, 
Monastir,  and  Kossovo.  "The  first  object  of  these 'controllers  ' 
is  to  protect  the  revenue  of  the  Macedonians  and  to  keep  it  in 
Macedonia."  Constantinople  lias  always  been  draining  Macedonia 
by  exorbitant  taxation.  "Whenever  Constantinople  has  need  of 
money,  and  you  may  believe  the  Porte  is  always  short,  Kossovo 

or  Monastir,  vilayets  of 
Macedonia,  have  had  to 
fork  out,  irrespective  of 
debt  or  duty." 

The  "  financial  con- 
trollers "  of  Macedonia, 
according  to  the  Eu- 
ropeoi  (Paris)  have  to 
supervise  the  collection 
and  disbursement  of 
taxes.  The  six  Powers 
who  signed  the  treaty  of 
Berlin  agreed  to  their 
appointment,  but  they 
have  never  been  recog- 
nized by  Abdul  Hamid. 
The  financial  inspector- 
general  in  Macedonia, 
Ililmi  Pasha,  having 
failed  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  Powers, 
a  new  move  was  thus 
rendered  necessary. 
Tiie  Sultan,  however,  has  blocked  it.  This  step  necessitated  a 
call  for  the  police — "a  naval  demonstration  was  decided  upon, 
wihch  was  to  include  the  seizure  of  Turkish  custom-houses,  a 
blockade  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  landing  of  troops  in  an  island 
of  the  Archipelago." 

According  to  the  Haiiibjirger  A'achrichteft  and  the  Fremden 
lilait  (Vienna),  this  demonstration  was  a  sort  of  "big  stick"  held 
over  Turkey  while  certain  proposals  were  being  submitted  to 
Tewfik  Pasha,  foreign  minister  to  the  Porte.  On  the  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  these  proposals  further  action  is  to  depend.  In 
accordance  with  these  proposals  the  above-cited  papers  inform 
us,  the  European  Powers  will  take  complete  control  of  Macedonian 
finance.  'Ihey  will  appoint  a  fiscal  commission,  witli  powers  to 
dr.uv  up  tile  budget  of  the  tliree  vilayets  of  Macedonia,  and  to  im- 
pose and  collect  taxes.  They  will  also  undertake  the  reform  and 
reorganization  of  the  police  througiiout  the  country.  Izaak  Walton 
says  that  when  transfixing  a  frog  for  bait  the  fisherman  must  handle 
him  a*  llio  he  loved  him  ;  so,  says  the  influential  Hamburg  paper 
qiiotid  ;il)ove,  will  the  Powers  handle  the  Sultan  in  tliis  delicate 
matter.     To  quote  : 

"It  is  self-evident  that  the  Powers  both  wish  and  intend  to  re- 
spect and  leave  inviolate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  proper  prestige  of 
the  Sultan.  The  present  political  situation,  however  we  regard  it, 
forbids  any  of  the  Powers  ixom  departing  in  the  slightest  degree 
from   the  line  of  procedure  agreed  upon  which  would  ensure  the 


THE  SULTAN. 


Stability  of  the  status  quo.     The  interests  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
must  before  all  things  be  guaranteed." 

This  doubtless  is  spoken  apropos  of  Austria's  well-known  de- 
signs upon  Macedonia.  According  to  R.  A.  Scott-James,  who 
writes  in  The FortnigJit- 
ly  Re^new  (London), 
Francis  Joseph  wishes 
to  substitute  Austrian 
for  Turkish  rule  in  the 
Macedonian  provinces 
where  Austrian  trade 
has  so  fully  established 
itself.  It  is  through  the 
maneuvers  of  the  gov- 
ernment at  Vienna  that 
the  present  "demon- 
stration "  has  been  made 
under  the  command  of 
an  Austrian  admiral. 
Of  Austria  Mr.  Scott- 
James  says  in  this  con- 
nection : 

"Her  geographical 
position  has  given  her 
an  advantage  over  all 
the  other  great  nations 
of  Europe.  Her  people 
are  most  closely  in  con- 
tact with  the  Macedoni- 
ans; her  traders  have  been  first  on  the  spot;  her  wares  have 
been  sold  in  the  towns  and  villages  and  pushed  by  an  army  of 
commercial  agents.  Austrian  capitalists  hold  numerous  shares 
in  the  national  debt,  and  in  private  business  undertakings;  the 
tithes  from  the  land  adjoining  the  railways  are  appropriated  as 
her  security;  and  the  railways  themselves  are  owned,  conducted, 
and  manned  by  subjects  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  Austria  has 
nothing  to  gain  by  any  sudden  change  in  the  Government  of 
Macedonia,  for  if  the  present  state  of  things  continues,  her 
securities  in  the  country,  and  consequently  her  control  of  the 
country,  will  be  such  that  she  will  have  practically  absorbed 
Macedonia  as  Russia  was  in  process  of  absorbing  Manchuria. 
Peace  and  order  being  necessary  to  her  plans,  she  desires  just  such 
a  measure  of  reform  as  will  stave  off  revolution  without  destroying 


TEWFIK    PASHA, 

The  Turkish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  who 
has  all  along  urged  the  Sultan  to  accede  to  the 
Macedonian  program  of  the  Powers. 


THE   COALITION   AGAINST  TURKEY. 


"  There  is  talk,  your  Majesty,  of  a  European  naval  demonstration." 
"Ahdii.  Mamid    "Oh,  letthemdoas  they  have  a  mind  to.    I  am  quite  used 
to  that  sort  ol  thing."  ^  Fiscliictto  (Turinl. 
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the  supremacy  of  the  Porte ;  just  enough  retorni  to  keep  Europe 
from  interfering,  but  not  enough  to  prevent  the  Macedonians  from 
welcoming  the  substitution  of  an  Austrian  rule  for  a  Turkish." 

The  Europden,  in  the  article  ciuoted  Irom  above,  remarks  that 
William  II.  is  far  too  anxious  to  "ensure  the  stability  of  the  status 
■quo."  His  omitting  to  send  one  of  his  North  Sea  squadron  to 
join  the  fleet  of  demonstration  is  interpreted  by  this  French  jour- 
nal to  be  due  to  his  unwillingness  to  wound  tlie  susceptibilities  of 
"his  friend  the  Sultan,"  and  is  thought  likely  to  encourage  the 
Porte  in  its  recalcitrancy.  Some  English  papers  share  this  suspi- 
cion and  look  upon  the  German  E.m-p&ror  z?,  fertius fraude/is.  That 
this  suspicion  is  unfounded  is  shown  by  the  J'oss/ic/w  Zeituiig 
(Berlin),  which  states  that  the  ultimatum  laid  by  the  Powers  before 
the  Turkish  Government  was  signed  by  the  German  ambassador 
at  Constantinople  along  with  the  rest,  and  that  Germany  is  there- 
fore bound  to  its  enforcement.  The  same  paper  explains  that 
Germany  has  no  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean;  that  it  would  take 
eight  days  for  one  of  her  ships  to  reach  the  scene  of  action  ;  that 
in  any  case  lier  flag  will  fly  side  by  side  with  those  of  the  other 
Powers,  for  the  school-ship  Stein  is  now  in  the  Levant  and  will 
join  the  squadron  commanded  by  the  Austrian  Admiral  von  Ritter. 
—  Tfaitslatioiis  made  for  The  Litkrary  Digest. 


THE    NEXT    PRlME-iVIINISTER    OF    ENGLAND. 

THE  position  of  political  parties  in  England  at  present,  accord- 
ing to  the  London  papers,  is  peculiar.  There  are  three 
prominent  figures  on  the  stage,  Chamberlain.  Balfour,  and  Camp- 
bellBannerman.  The  great  question  before  them  is  the  tariff 
problem.  Chamberlain  stands  for  protection  ;  Campbell-Banner- 
man  for  free  trade.  The  London  Morning  Post  well  describes 
Balfour's  attitude  toward  the  tariff  wiien  it  likens  him  to  a  doubt- 
ing Caesar  crossing  a  divided  Rubicon.  "It  is,"  says  TJie  Post. 
"as  tho  Caesar  on  coming  to  the  Rubicon  had  found  it  divided  into 
a  main  stream  separated  from  himself  by  a  minor  channel,  and  had 
crossed  the  minor  channel,  but  declared  that  he  would  under  no 
circumstances  commit  himself  either  to  crossing  the  main  stream 

or  to  not  crossing  it." 
The  Birmingham  ]\)st 
twits  Mr.  Balfour  with 
being  "  a  philosopher,  a 
Scotchman,  and  a  met- 
aphysician," while  it 
says  Mr.  Chamberlain 
is  "  a  practical  man." 

Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  is  pledged 
to  the  free-trade  policy 
of  the  Liberal  party,  a 
policy  exceedingly  un- 
popular among  the  la- 
bon'ng  classes.  The 
London  Daily  Mail 
calls  free-traders  "  the 
authors  of  unemploy- 
ment "  and  thus  speaks 
of  the  free  trader : 
"  He  has  placed  the 
ARTHUR  J.  B.\LFouR,  foreigner  on   a   footing 

The  present  Prime-Minister  of  England  whose       of    superior    advantage 
resignation  is  daily  expected.  in     the    competition    of 

trade  by  admitting 
goods  manufactured  abroad  free  to  the  British  market,  while 
goods  manufactured  in  England  have  to  pay  high  taxes  and  grow- 
ing rates,  and  thus  can  not  be  sold  at  so  cheap  a  price.  The  boots 
which  the  unemployed  might  be  makin-  are  manufactured  in  the 
United  States.  The  motor-omnihuscs  which  would  give  employ- 
ment todozensof  hard-working  men  are  imported  from  Germany. 


And  even  for  the  humbler  vocations  of  the  unskilled  labor  market 
the  free-traders  have  maintained  a  supply  of  eager  competitors, 
who  will  take  the  poorest  wages  and  accept  the  most,  miserable 
conditions,  in  the  shape  of  the  pauper  alien  immigrants,  who  have 
only  with  much  diffi- 
culty within  the  past 
few  months  been  ex- 
cluded Irom  our  shores. 
It  is  at  the  feet  of  the 
free -trade  politicians 
that  the  unemployed 
should  lay  their  woes." 


The  free  -  traders, 
however,  call  them- 
selves "  free  fooders," 
and  boast  of  cheap  meat 
and  flour  in  England. 
As  Campbell -Banner- 
man  said  in  his  Ports- 
mouth speech,  "  I  will 
not  cut  down  the  size 
of  the  poor  man's  two- 
penny loaf,"  and  the 
free-fooders  refuse  to 
reverse  England's  fiscal 
policy  of  the  last  sixty 
years.  Meanwhile  the 
political  battlefield  is 
filled,  according  to  the 


SIR    HENRY   CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN, 

Leader  of  tlie  Liberals,  who,  as  T/it  Times 
predicts,  is  to  be  the  next  Prime-Minister  of  Eng- 
land. 


London  papers,  by  what  Shakespearean  stage  directions  would 
style  "alarums  and  excursions."  Parliament  on  the  eve  of  disso- 
lution, a  ministry  tottering  to  its  fall,  and  politicians  rushing  hither 
and  thither  with  speeches  to  the  people  give  abundant  matter  for 
the  ministerial  and  opposition  press.  Certain  papers  wish  the  pre- 
sent Premier  to  continue  in  office,  and  a  Conservative  daily  raises 
the  old  Scottish  battle-cry"  A  Balfour  !  A  Balfour  !  "  The  Lon- 
don Standard  is  followed  by  The  Daily  Mail  in  declaring  that 
Chamberlain  is  the  man  to  restore  prosperity  and  satisfy  the 
clamors  of  the  unemployed.  The  organ  of  the  Government,  how- 
ever, reluctantly  admits  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  will 
be  the  next  Prime-Minister  of  England. 

Mr.  Balfour,  in  his  recent  Newcastle  speech,  confe.ssed  to  some 
of  the  worst  things  with  which  the  opposition  charges  him.  He 
did  shirk  the  fiscal  question,  and  literally,  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion.  "  ran  away."  To  quote  from  the  speech  referred  to,  in  which 
he  dwells  for  a  moment  on  the  burning  question  of  the  hour  with- 
out giving  either  his  opinions  or  his  plans : 

"It  will  be  in  your  recollection  that  when  the  fiscal  question 
came  on  at  a  certain  period  in  last  session,  1  publicly  advised  the 
party  to  take  no  part  either  in  the  debates  upon  it  or  in  the  divi- 
sions to  which  it  might  give  rise.  That  advice  was  given  entirely 
on  my  own  responsibility.  It  was  most  reluctantly  acquiesced  in 
by  some  of  those  of  my  colleagues  in  whose  judgment  I  have  the 
greatest  confidence.  It  has  been  subjected  to  adverse  criticism  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  party  in  and  out  of  the 
House,  but  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  advice  I  then 
gave  was  the  right  advice,  and  that  any  other  course  would  have 
been  dogged  by  disaster." 

Even  the  Continental  press  after  this  declare  that  Balfour  is 
impo.ssible  and  join  in  the  jeers  with  which  papers  like  The  W^cst- 
niinstcr  Gazette  {\.OTi(\nx\)  mention  his  name.  Thus  the  Frank- 
furter y.citung  remarks  : 

"  We  can  not  think  that  the  present  English  ministry  can  hold 
together  much  longer.  Chamberlain,  according  to  the  latest  news, 
has  kept  silence  long  enough  and  has  at  last  risen  in  rebellion 
against  the  shilly-shallying  of  Balfour.  The  Prime-.Minister 
wishes  to  keep  office  as  long  as  he  can  possibly  do  so,  but  the 
ex-Colonial  Secretary  wishes  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  English 
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politics,  and  the  longer  this  lukewarm  Balfour  remains  in  power,  so 
much  the  longer  will  Chamberlain's  plans  be  kept  from  realization." 

The  "  shilly-shallying  "  of  Balfour  on  the  tariff  question  is  noted 
also  by  the  Kohiischc  Zeitung,  which  thus  comments  on  the  Pre- 
mier's political  speech  recently  delivered  at  Newcastle  : 

"It  will  easily  be  seen  how  impossible  it  was  for  Mr.  Balfour  in 
his  speech  at  Newcastle  to  refrain  from  mentioning  the  hopeless 
di.saj^reements  tiiat  prevail  in  his  ministry.  Frankness  with  re- 
gard to  the  political  situation,  or  with  regard  to  his  own  views  on 
the  tariff  question  no  one  expects  to  meet  with  in  Balfour.  On 
crucial  questions  any  clearness  of  statement  is  foreign  to  his 
nature." 

Thus  the  knell  of  Balfour's  political  preeminence  has  sounded, 
and,  according  to  the  London  Times,  which  still  gives  him  faint 
and  feeble  support,  his  succes.sor  is  to  be  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  his  doughty  antagonist  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Sir  Henry  has  been  reported  in  all  the  London  papers 
as  having  delivered  a  speech  in  which  he  announces  the  Liberal 
program  and  denounces  the  free-trade  ideas  of  the  two  Chamber- 
lains as  well  as  the  modified  free-trade  which  Balfour  seems  inclined 
to  admit.     Of  this  speech  The  Times  says: 

"  It  is  certain — so  far  as  anything  can  be  certain  in  politics — that 
in  the  event  of  Mr.  Balfour's  resignation  the  King  will  send  for 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman.  With  that  great  responsil)ility 
imminent,  as  his  remarks  show  him  to  believe,  the  country  natur- 
ally expects  from  him  some  indication  of  a  concrete  and  practical 
policy  of  a  constructive  kind,  or  at  least  some  evidence  of  the  atti- 
tude of  himself  and  his  party  toward  political  problems.  But  the 
country  will  not  find  much  enlightenment  of  that  sort  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Portsmouth  Liberals." 

In  his  address  to  the  Portsmouth  Liberals,  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  definite  Liberal  program  set  forth  by  Sir  Henry  is  contained 
in  the  following  extract  from  his  speech  : 

"  I  take  the  question  in  the  forefront — the  fiscal  question.  Sir, 
we  desire  to  remove  all  agencies  that  can  be  removed  in  restraint 
of  trade,  and  therefore  of  prosperity  ;  we  desire  to  curb  wasteful 
expenditure,  whicVi  is  more  damaging  to  this  country  than  the  tariffs 
of  other  countries  ;  we  desire  to  keep  the  public  hand  on  the  liquor 
traffic;  we  desire  to  secure,  not  only  public  control,  but  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  education — and,  to  the  best  of  my  ob.serva- 
tion,  the  only  effect  of  the  meddling  of  the  present  Government 
with  elementary  education,  at  all  events,  has  been — if  I  may  use  a 
strong  word,  but  a  good  old  classical  word,  and  a  very  accurately 
expressive  word  — has  been  to  bedevil  it.     We  desire  a  thorough 


reform  of  the  rating  system,  securing  fairer  incidence  between 
town  and  country,  between  owner  and  occupier,  and  a  sounder  ap- 
portionment between  imperial  and  local  burdens,  together  with  the 
rating  of  urban  site  values,  and  the  relief  in  this  respect  of  indus- 
try and  improvements.  We  desire  the  development  of  our  national 
resources,  notably  those  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  land  itself, 
so  as  to  arrest  depopulation,  to  give  freer  access  to  the  soil,  and 
greater  security  and  freedom  of  tenure.  We  desire  to  restore 
combinations  of  workmen  to  the  position  intended  for  them  by- 
Parliament." 

Of  this  speech  The  Westminster  Gazette  (Liberal)  says  that 
"  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  had  the  opportunity  of  replying 
to  Mr.  Balfour  at  Portsmouth  and  delivered  an  excellent  speech. "^ 
The  London  Daily  News  says  : 

•'The  interest  with  which  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 's- 
opening  speech  at  Portsmouth  has  been  awaited  shows  where  the 
nation  now  looks  for  guidance.  From  the  mutinous  exhortations 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  from  Mr.  Balfour's  passionate  cries  of 
despair,  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  an  utterance  which  is,  from  first  to- 
last,  sensible,  straightforward,  and  sincere.  One  of  our  perplexi- 
ties, at  any  rate,  has  solved  itself.  The  title  of  Liberal  leader  is 
now  beyond  dispute,  and  if  leadership  is  anywhere  in  question,  we 
may  ask  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  tell  us  in  what  quar- 
ter such  personal  problems  still  rankle.  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  has  fought  a  long  and  weary  battle,  but  his  unfailing" 
courtesy,  his  invincible  courage,  coupled  with  a  conviction  which, 
is  everywhere  based  upon  accurate  knowledge,  has  pulled  him 
through,  so  that  he  now  stands  at  the  head  of  the  strongest  and 
most  united  Opposition  of  the  last  thirty  years." 


WAR-CRY  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTIONISTS. 

'  I  ^HE  Jewish  revolutionary  Bund  in  their  appeal  to  the  Russian 
-^  proletariat,  recently  published  in  the  Eiiropdcn  (Paris),  an- 
nounce "  Death  or  Victory  "  as  their  war-cry.  They  declare  that 
the  tempest  of  revolution  has  at  length  broken  upon  Russia  :  that 
a  bloody  and  pitiless  civil  war  is  to  be  waged ;  that  the  cause  of 
liberty  is  in  danger  ;  but  they  declare  that  the  air  of  liberty  has 
been  at  last  breathed  by  the  people  and  that  they  are  sure  of  suc- 
cess.    To  quote : 

"The  tempest  of  a  great  revolution  has  burst  forth  in  Russia 
and  is  sweeping  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  Its 
majestic  course  is  followed  by  a  sanguinary  and  pitiless  civil  war, 
such  as  has  been  stirred  up  by  the  violence  of  blind  reactionaries 
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operating  in  a  country  which  for  centuries  has  struggled  in  tiie  iron 
grip  of  autocracy.  The  party  of  reaction  are  mobilizing  their 
forces.  The  expiring  7'egitiie  has  allied  itself  with  the  refuse  of 
society.  The  Government  organizes  and  arms  these  blinded  out- 
casts, who,  worthy  of  their  insti- 
gators, are  bent  on  a  savage  and 
murderous  struggle." 

A  vivid  general  description  is 
given  of  the  cruel  massacres  at- 
tributed to  the  "  brute  "  TrepotT, 
as  a  leading  French  journal  styles 
him.     In  the  words  of  the  appeal  : 

"  The  roar  of  musketry  resounds 
in  the  streets  of  Russian  cities. 
Victims  without  number  bestrew 
the  soil.  Blood  flows  in  torrents. 
Czarism  once  more  has  recourse 
to  its  favorite  instrument  of  gov- 
ernment. The  massacres  of  Jews 
are  carried  on  to  such  an  extent 
that  all  the  crimes  of  Czarism 
in  the  past  dwindle  into  insignifi- 
cance and  are  eclipsed  by  these 
new  excesses  of  ferocity.  The 
'Black  Gangs,'  protected  by  the 
troops,  encouraged  by  the  autho- 
rities, under  the  supreme  direction 
of  Trepoff,  systematically  slaugh- 
ter in  cold  blood  the  Jewish  pop- 
ulation of  Russia.  The  Jewish 
quarters  in  many  cities  are  total- 
ly devastated.  Cities  are  in  flames, 
everywhere 


A    NEW   ORDER    OK 

Freedom  (to  the  Czar)- 


upon.     The  Jewish  working  class  has  always  been  foremost  in  the 
fight  for  liberty  and  life.     To  quote  further: 

"We,   the  representatives  of   the  Jewish   working  classes  now 

struggling  for  liberty,  of  that  pro- 
letariat of  a  nation  which  has  i)een 
more  oppressed  than  any  other, 
have  for  some  time  contemplated 
the  idea  of  pursuing  our  struggle 
for  liberty  by  armed  resistance 
against  the  hired  assassins  of 
Czarism.  The  Jewish  proletariat 
has  always  led  the  vanguard  of  the 
revolutionary  struggle,  encount- 
ering the  most  deadly  attacks  of 
its  implacable  foes.  At  this  mo- 
ment, when  Czarism  rages  against 
us  with  unheard-of  ferocity,  the 
need  for  revolutionary  self-de- 
fense comes  home  to  us  more 
keenly  than  ever.  In  defending 
ourselves  we  work  for  the  revo 
lution.  our  struggle  for  life  is  a 
struggle  for  liberty.  And  all  who 
love  the  cause  of  liberty  should 
hasten  to  our  assistance." 


The  revolution,  indeed,  the  ap- 
peal continues,  has  actually  come 
and  the  revolutionists  are  confi- 
dent of  success.  They  invite 
others  to  join  their  desperate  re- 


THINGS    KOR   RUSIA. 

■"  Is  this  to  1»  my  throne? '' 

— Amsterdarnmer. 


Anarchy  and   terror   reign 
The  cause  of  liberty  is  imperiled." 

The  revolutionary  activity  of  the  Jewish  proletariat  is  next  dwelt 


solve,  "  Death  or  \'ictory."     The  Central  Committee  of  the  Bund 
signs  the  proclamation,  which  concludes  as  follows  : 

"  The  hour  of  revolution  has  struck.     We  catch  a  glimp.se  of 
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victory — partial  it  may  be,  but  still  victory.  The  dawn  of  a  new 
life  has  come.  We  have  breathed  the  air  of  liberty,  and  what  we 
have  won  by  the  sacrifice  of  thou.sands  of  our  nation,  we  know 
how  to  defend  and  keep. 

"Our  war-cry  is 'Death  or  Victory.'  We  are  confident  of  vic- 
tory, we  have  faith  in  our  coming  triumph,  and  we  appeal  to  all 
who,  hkc  ourselves,  thirst  for  liberty ;  we  invite  them  to  come  to 
our  assistance  in  this  hour  of  trial." 


A   CANADIAN   ON   AMERICAN   IMMIGRATION 
INTO   CANADA. 

CANADIANS  are  gratified  that  American  farmers  and  yeo- 
manry are  taking  possession  of  the  Canadian  Northwest.  In 
this  way,  says  Valancey  E.  Fuller,  in  Tlie  Canadian  Magazine 
(Toronto),  Canada  is  escaping  the  fate  of  the  United  States,  which 
is  being  largely  occupied,  governed,  and  generally  overrun  with 
foreigners  who  corrupt  the  municipal  administrations,  set  a  bad 
example  generally  in  the  way  of  rural  citizenship,  and  aim  only  at 
their  own  profit  and  advancement.  The  American  immigrants  to 
Canada,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  the  same  language,  brought  up 
under  the  .same  laws  and  entertain  the  same  ideas  and  opinions 
as  those  subjects  of  Edward  VII.  who  live  north  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence.    To  quote  his  words  to  his  fellow  countrymen  : 

"They  are  possessed  of  the  requisites  of  success  as  pioneers  in 
a  new  country.  They  will  respect  and  obey  your  laws  and  cus- 
toms, for  they  will  soon  learn  that  the  former  are  made  to  be 
obeyed,  and  not  to  be  evaded.  .  .  .  Last,  and  not  by  any  menns 
least,  they  will  assimilate  with  your  people.  While  they  will  never 
lose  their  love  for  their  native  land,  they  will  none  the  less  learn 
to  love  the  land  of  their  adoption." 

He  goes  on  to  contrast  the  condition  of  the  United  States  with 
that  of  Canada.  In  New  York  and  other  cities,  he  says,  the 
Americans  do  not  rule.     In  his  own  words  : 

"  It  would  take  some  seeking  to  find  a  round  dozen  .Anglo-Saxon 
names  on  Broadway,  the  great  retail  street,  from  the  Battery  to 
Forty-second  Street,  a  distance  of  five  miles.  It  is  said  in  this 
city  that  New  York  was  '.settled  by  the  Dutcii,  is  run  by  the  Irish, 
and  owned  by  the  Jews,'  and  it  is  a  true  .saying.  Get  into  a  car 
anywhere  in  the  five  boroughs  of  the  Greater  City,  and  you  will 
hear  any  language  almost,  but  English.  It  is  a  distinct  relief  to 
cross  the  border  to  Canada,  and  hear  our  good  motiier  tongue,  in- 
stead of  a  gabble  of  Italian,  German,  Yiddish,  Swedish,  and  half 
a  dozen  other  languages.  The  .same  thing  applies  in  other  cities, 
altho  New  York  is  tiie  most  un-American  of  all,  a  veritable  cos- 
mopolis.     America  is  no  longer  for  the  Americans." 


The  consequences  of  this  are  manifested  in  the  unpatriotic  greed 
and  selfishness  of  the  general  municipal  and  government  adminis- 
tration. Foreigners  rush  into  the  elective  openings  and  eagerly 
seize  upon  political  opportunities  unknown  to  them  until  they  came 
to  this  country,  of  which  the  writer  says  : 

"  Its  municipal  and  public  offices  are  filled  by  foreigners,  far  too 
many  of  them  being  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  their  own  pecuniary 
benefit,  rather  than  the  general  well-being  of  the  city,  State,  or 
nation.  They  lack  the  patriotism  which  is  developed  only  by  love 
of  one's  own  country;  and,  having  forsworn  their  own  country^ 
this  appeals  to  them  by  reason  of  its  relation  to  their  own  advan- 
tage, and  only  so." 

This  imported  corruption  infects  every  department  of  the  public 
service  and  sometimes  even  reaches  to  the  judiciary.     As  he  says: 

"  The  United  States  is  no  longer  governed  by  the  votes  of  Amer- 
icans, but  by  foreigners,  many  of  them  illiterate,  ignorant  of  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  lacking  in  sympathy  with  them  even  when 
they  do  know  them.  A  vote  is  with  the  majority  of  them  a  mar- 
ketable commodity,  to  be  given  to  the  highest  bidder — not  to  put 
in  office  a  man  who  will  give  the  best  service  to  his  constituents, 
but  the  man  who  will  see  that  those  who  vote  for  him  get  a  return 
in  the  shape  of  a 'fat  job 'for  themselves  or  their  friends.  The 
consequence  is  that  votes  are  captured  by  the  men  with  the  great- 
est 'pull'  and  the  heaviest  purse,  and  'graft'  stalks  abroad  in 
l)right  daylight  almost  everywhere.  It  is  in  the  police  force;  the 
municipal  departments;  in  the  legislature;  and  too  often  in  the 
courts  of  justice." 

Mr.  Fuller  does  not  think  that  the  immigration  of  Americans 
into  Canada  is  likely  to  result  in  the  political  unification  of  the 
two  countries,  as  annexation  would  not  benefit  either.  He  con- 
cludes with  a  hope  that  none  but  those  who,  like  the  American 
immigrant,  are  worthy  and  desirable,  will  ever  find  a  settlement  in 
the  Canadian  Northwest  provinces.  His  words  in  speaking  of 
such  immigrants  are  as  follows  : 

"The  American  settler  will  find  the  economic  conditions  very 
similar  to  those  of  his  own  country  ;  he  will  find  the  school  system 
even  more  liberal;  the  laws  more  fairly  and  impartially  adminis- 
tered ;  the  laws  relating  to  the  liquor  question  liberal,  yet  conserv- 
ing temperance;  a  people  of  social  habits,  imbued  with  a  sen.se  of 
justice,  a  high  regard  for  the  laws  ot  the  land,  and  with  so  great  a 
respect  for  them  that  they  are  not  only  prepared  themselves  to 
obey,  but  to  see  to  it  that  others  do  likewise.  .  .  .  Canadians  have 
a  grand  heritage  in  the  great  Northwest,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  see 
to  it  that  it  is  peopled  by  those  worthy  of  it.  those  who,  by  asso- 
ciation, will  become  their  people,  respecting  their  laws,  and  adding 
to  the  prosperity  and  honor  of  the  Dominion." 
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HIPPOLVTE    ADOLPHE   TAINE. 


THE   NEW   TAINE  VOLUME. 

H.  Taine,  Sa  Vie  et  Sa  Correspondence,  Tome  III.      Hachette,   Paris. 
Imported  by  Brentano,  New  York. 

THE  new  volume  of  Taine's  correspondence,  just  published  in  Paris, 
throws  an  abundance  of  fresh  light  upon  the  great  critic  and  his- 
torian whose  writings  have  left  such  an  ineffaceable  stamp  upon  contempo- 
raneous thought  in  France.  The  period  covered  extends  from  1870  to 
1875 — the  epoch  of  the  Commune  and  of  national  humiliation.  Taine 
was  enabled  to  study  history  objectively  in  one  of  its  most  terrible  phases. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  mere  coincidence 
that  his  work  as  a  historian  opens  at 
this  period.  Hitherto  his  knowletlge 
of  men  and  events  had  been  gained 
mostly  from  books,  and  an  erudi- 
tion almost  comparable  to  that  of 
Rabelais  in  its  immensity  had  already 
given  a  distinct  character  to  his  work. 
He  now  saw  in  the  flesh  and  at  close 
range  what  the  human  animal  is 
capable  of  when,  having  slipped  the 
leash  of  law,  the  primeval  instincts 
reassert  their  sway.  The  terrible 
impressions  made  upon  his  sensitive 
and  critical  mind  are  graphically 
described  in  the  letters  of  1870-71. 
But  the  unexampled  horrors  of 
the  annee  terrible,  which  gave  rise 
to  despair  and  intellectual  impo- 
tence in  others,  had  no  such  effect 
upon  Taine.  The  idea  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  the  lesson  of 
all  this  suffering,  this  unparalleled  national  degradation,  might  yet  be 
fruitful  for  France.  He  determined  to  undertake  a  thorough  scientific 
investigation  of  the  causes  and  conditions  which  made  such  a  cataclysm 
possible.  One  may  trace  clearly  in  his  letters  the  dawn  of  this  idea, 
afterward  to  be  elaborated  in  his  monumental  work,  "The  Origins  of 
Contemporary  France."  In  all  probability  it  is  by  this  work  and  more 
particularly  by  its  dominating  feature,  the  titanic  portrait  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  that  Taine  will  be  longest  remembered.  His  claim  to  endur- 
ing fame  will  not  rest  upon  his  celebrated  theories  of  "race,  environment, 
and  epoch,"  nor  upon  his  original  psychological  study,  "Intelligence," 
nor  yet  upon  the  incomparable  "  History  of  English  Literature"  by  which 
he  is  most  widely  known.  In  creative  literary  power  he  was  distanced  by 
several  of  his  contemporaries,  for  instance  by  Thierry,  Michelet,  and 
Renan.  If  the  truth  must  be  told,  he  was  lacking  in  some  of  the  essentials 
of  a  great  writer,  and  it  is  not  without  reason  that  Saintsbury  speaks  of  his 
"hard,  brassy  style."  But  Taine's  achievement  lies  entirely  outside  the 
domain  of  literary  art.  His  influence  was  political  and  more  actual  and 
effective  than  that  of  any  writer  since  Voltaire.  Voltarian  also,  in  a  sense, 
in  its  colossal  magnitude,  was  the  enterprise  which  he  undertook  to  accom- 
plish. This  was  nothing  less  than  the  extirpation,  the  destruction  of  the 
Napoleonic  legend  and  of  Bonapartism  which  he  held  directly  accountable 
for  the  disasters  of  1870.  That  he  was  never  blinded  to  the  reality  of 
things  by  the  splendors  of  the  Napoleonic  epopee  is  indicated  in  a  letter 
in  the  new  volume  of  his  correspondence.  Writing  to  his  wife  from 
Lagny  on  September  11,  1872,  he  says,  apropos  of  some  of  his  studies: 
"I  observe  with  sorrow  that  our  soldiers  in  1807  (Jena)  were  as  great 
thieves  as  the  Prussians,  just  as  brutal,  and  even  greater  drunkards. 
They  did  not  steal  methodically,  in  order  to  economize  and  send  the 
booty  home,  but  they  laid  waste  the  country  in  horrible  fashion  and 
destroyed  like  gamins.  In  1807,  at  Eylau,  at  Friedland,  they  robbed  the 
wounded;  they  pillaged  one  another;  brutal  egotism  triumphs.  How 
horrible  are  the  wars  of  the  Empire  seen  at  close  range — both  for  victors 
and  vanquished!  It  is  only  toward  1830  that  they  begin  to  awaken 
admiration,  when  details  are  lost  to  view,  and  the  grand  ensemble  alone 
appears."  Is  the  man  who  writes  this  likely  to  be  hypnotized  by  Napo- 
leon? 

The  passage  just  quoted  gives  the  -actual  keynote  of  Taine's  master- 
work  on  the  history  of  contemporaneous  France.  It  is  a  sketch,  slight 
but  significant,  of  the  terrible  full-length  portrait  of  Napoleon  in  dry- 
point  which  sent  a  shudder  through  France.  It  presents  the  national 
idol  without  any  drapery  of  legend  and  under  the  white  light  of  scienti- 
fic criticism  of  which  Taine  may  be  said  to  be  the  inventor.  Taine's 
remarkable  historical  insight  had  enabled  him  to  attain  a  new  and 
clearer  view.  One  might  almost  say  that  he  helped  Napoleon  in  a 
sort  of  infernal  transfiguration. 

One  can  understand  how  this  marvelous  personality,  baffling  to  all 
the  canons  of  historical  criticism,  must  have  fascinated  Taine.  The 
antique  beauty  of  Napoleon's  character  had  not  escaped  the  notice  of 
men.     Stendhal,  for  instance,  had  remarked  it.     But  the  identification  of 


Bonaparte  with  the  unique  and  masterful  species  enrooted  originally  in 
the  soil  of  Italy  had  been  merely  fanciful.  In  the  original  mind  of  Taine 
the  word  was  made  flesh.  It  remained  for  this  penetrating,  critical 
intellect  to  perceive  the  astonishing  tho  natural  enough  fact  that  this  son 
of  Italian  Corsica  was  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  C'tesars  and  the  Scipios,. 
of  the  Sforzas,  the  Borgias  and  the  mighty  condottieri  of  the  Renaissance, 
It  became  plain  that  there  was  nothing  French  in  this  idol  of  France  whose 
mind  and  personality,  cast  in  the  antique  mold,  knew  no  l)rotherhood 
with  modern  democratic  ideals.  It  was  Taine  with  his  scientific  insight 
and  marvelous  apparatus  of  modern  criticism  who  penetrated  to  the  heart 
of  the  mystery.  Focused  in  the  reflecting  telescope  of  Taine,  the  figure 
of  the  Titan  emerges  from  its  haze  of  legend.  We  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  last  scion  of  the  mother  of  empires.  We  recognize  the  latest 
descendant  of  the  Mistress  of  the  World.  Suddenly  there  dawns  upon  us 
a  new  conception,  startling  and  sinister.  The  real  Napoleon  is  now 
before  us — the  modern  incarnation  of  ferocious  Italian  egotism,  ruthless, 
implacable,  unfeeling,  and  pitiless,  hard  as  flint,  merciless  as  fate.  We 
become  aware  for  the  first  time  of  a  unique  species  of  the  human  animal, 
unparagoned  in  history  and  produced  in  one  soil  only — Italy.  We  recog- 
nize the  characteristics  of  the  mighty  figure  whose  blood-red  nimbus 
illumines  the  dark  background  of  the  Rcnaissa^nce. 

One  is  reminded  strongly  of  this  portentous  historical  portrait  in  glanc- 
ing over  some  of  the  letters  in  the  new  Taine  volume.  One  remembers 
also,  in  reading  certain  of  these  confidential  utterances,  how  the  writer 
was  destined  to  change  the  current  of  political  history  in  France.  Thanks- 
to  Taine,  the  Napoleonic  legend  has  lost  its  sorcery  forever,  and  the  blight 
of  imperialism  has  been  definitely  removed  from  French  statesmanship. 
He  has  literally  drawn  the  fangs  of  Bongpartism,  which  up  to  his  time  was 
a  perpetual  menace  to  the  peace  of  France. 

In  addition  to  elucidating  Taine's  famous  historical  study,  the  new 
volume  of  letters  is  highly  interesting  by  reason  of  its  characteristic 
sketches  of  famous  personages — its  daylight  miniatures  of  such  men  as 
Hugo,  \'igny,  Musset,  Lamartine,  Sainte-Beuve,  Renan,  George  Brandes,. 
Swinburne,  Jowett,  Ruskin,  and  Arnold. 


A   SPURT   OF    MELODRAMA. 

Nedra.     By  George  Barr   McCutcheon.    343  pp.     Price,  $1.50.     Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.,  New  York. 

IN  "Nedra,"  Mr.  McCutcheon  "presents"  a  piece  of  work  which  will 
be  recognized  by  his  readers,  and  enjoyed — by  them.  It  is  a  trifle 
raw  and  the  invention  drawn  on  for  the  construction  of  the  story  is  within 
the  line — very  much  within  it! — of  the  pronounced  combination  of 
startling  events,  more  thrilling  than  likely,  which  fall  at  once  into  the 
category  of  the  melodramatic.  A  young  Chicago  couple  (here  there  is  a 
sense  of  fitness!)  who  are  to  be  married,  disdaining  the  folderols  of  the 
conventional  society  wedding,  con- 
ceive the  brilliant  idea  of  eloping  as 
an  escape  from  them.  They  draw 
lots  to  see  what  shall  be  the  objective 
point  of  their  eloping  flight,  and  it  is 
Manila.  This  leaves  abundant  mar- 
gin for  things  to  happen  in.  Love's 
young  dream  in  the  case  of  each  of 
them  suffers  marked  "sea  change"  as 
to  its  object,  which  is  evidently  Mr. 
McCutcheon's  ruse  for  maintaining 
poetic  justice.  The  alienation  begins 
on  the  steamer  that  is  bearing  them 
to  the  Philippines,  and  just  as  each 
is  finding  a  new  affinity,  a  most  the- 
atrical storm  wrecks  everybody,  and 
casts  the  hero  and  the  usurping  mis- 
tress of  his  heart,  if  one  may  employ 
so  harsh  a  term,  upon  an  island  in- 
habited by  savages,  who  accept  them 

as  visiting  divinities  and  kow-tow  to  them  accordingly.  Which  is  indeed 
felicitious,  since  otherwise  they  would  have  been  served  in  the  simple 
menu  of  these  cannibals.  There  is  a  terrible  fight  between  this  tribe  and 
that  of  another  island  which  is  neighboring  but  not  neighborly.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  man  and  woman  have  fallen  in  love  with  one  another  and 
confessed  it,  but  with  remorseful  glances  at  their  former  mates,  the  lady's 
husband  and  the  gentleman's  fiancee,  who  may  have  been  rescued  fronn 
a  watery  grave  like  themselves.  They  are  rescued,  of  course,  and  by  a 
ship  which  carries  them  to  Manila,  equally  of  course.  There  to  his 
solace  the  hero  finds  that  the  heroine,  or  at  least  the  girl  billed  as  that  at 
the  start,  has  pursued  a  course  identical  with  his  own  and  is  on  the  eve 
of  her  marriage  to  the  other  man.  Whereujion,  as  the  author  somewhat 
needlessly  observes,  the  hero  "lost  no  time  on  the  way  back  to  the  hotel "^ 
where  "  Lady  Tennys  was  in  her  room,  strangely  calm  and  resigned  .  .  . 
wondering  whether  he  would  ever  come  back  to  her."  This  last 
doesn't  smack  of  resignation,  but  in  Mr.  McCutcheon's  treatment  of  a 
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theme  little  jars  of  that  sort  are  positively  unfelt.  Then  she  heartens  him 
as  he  calls  himself  a  cad,  by  saying  "you  are  a  man — a  true,  noble, 
enduring  one.  The  year  just  gone  has  changed  you  from  the  easy, 
thoughtless  boy  into  the  strong  man  that  you  are,  just  as  it  has  made  of 
me  a  woman."  After  more  consoling  reflections  of  the  same  sort,  the 
book  concludes  with  Lady  Tennys's  handing  out  another  equally  brilliant 
reflection,  "with  the  most  entrancing  smile,"  which  probably  redeemed 
it  for  Hugh  Ridgway.  Like  most  of  Mr.  McCutcheon's  novels,  "Nedra" 
is  not  matter  for  critical  appreciation.  One  may  say  that  it  is  "apart" 
from  it  rather  than  "beneath  it." 

"  Just  a  pretty  love  story,  marked  by  the  trials  that  make  all  the  sweeter 
the  final  triumph  of  affection,"  comments  the  Philadelphia  Ledger.  Judg- 
ing "Nedra"  as  a  fantastic  extravaganza,  "something  to  help  oblit- 
erate the  sense  of  time  in  a  weary  hour,"  it  is  a  success,  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  declares,  but  it  adds  that  "  the  author  can  do  better  work  than 
this." 


KUITH    WHAKTON. 


THE  ABODE  OF  THE  FOOL'S  HEART. 

The  House  of  Mirth.    By  Edith  Wharton.     533  pp.    Price,  $1.50.    Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

IN  whatever  light  Mrs.  Wharton's  "House  of  Mirth"  may  be  regarded, 
it  will  win  approval  from  all  except  the  sentimentalists  who  demand 
the  "happy  ending."  They  will  feel  doubly  aggrieved  should  they  realize 
that  it  might  have  ended  pleasantly  without  nullifying  its  strength.     For 

surely,  peace  and  happiness  should 
have  a  "strength"  as  great  as  wretch- 
,  edness  and  tragedy.  But  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton, after  dehberately  creating  the 
drastic  atmosphere  of  the  Furies, 
invisibly  knotting  black  threads  to 
enmesh  their  victim  back  of  the  soft 
bloom  of  Lu.xury's  tapestry,  may  have 
felt  it  inartistic  to  turn  on  them,  or, 
perhaps,  may  have  lapsed  into  bond- 
age to  the  pitiless  force  she  had 
evoked.  After  spelling  ruin  as  far  as 
R,  U,  I,  one  must  write  "Joy"  verj' 
emphatically  to  efface  their  effect. 

The  force  and  value  of  "The  House 
of  Mirth"  lie  in  the  pitiless  psycho- 
logical dissection  of  a  beautiful  young 
woman,  Lily  Bart,  and  of  the  forces 
and  tendencies  of  "Society."  The 
picture  is  not  one  to  inspire  admira- 
tion for  our  self-styled  "  best  people,"  and  the  moral  teaching  of  the  book 
is  at  best  negative.  That  such  a  girl  should  retain  her  simple  bed-rock 
sense  of  the  value  of  things  and  enough  wholesome  genuineness  to  hold 
the  reader's  sympathy  in  such  surroundings  and  circumstances  is,  per- 
haps, something  of  a  strain  on  the  reader's  sense  of  verity.  None  but  the 
rigidly  correct  can  help  pitying  her.  Here  is  an  exquisite,  clever,  well- 
bred  girl,  who  is  mistress  of  all  the  arts  that  make  such  a  woman  a  success 
in  society,  yet  finds  herself,  relatively,  a  pauper  in  it.  For  her  income  does 
not  even  enable  her  to  "dress  the  part."  She  craves  the  luxuries  of 
society — f)f  New  York  society,  which  is  a  baser  degree  of  aspiration — and 
to  .secure  them  has  to  "marry  money,"  and  to  that,  accordingly,  Lily  Bart 
deliberately  bent  herself.  Deliberately,  at  least,  when  she  had  reached 
the  ripe  bloom  of  twenty-nine,  and  hat!  been  husband-hunting  within  the 
pale  for  a  decade.  It  strikes  an  "outsider"  as  singular  that  she  shouldn't 
have  bagged  her  game  before  she  reached  a  point  where  she  had  to  "  bolt " 
a  disagreeable  man  to  secure  the  money  which  meant  the  luxuries. 

Lily  certainly  does  things  which  accord  poorly  with  her  name.  She 
decides  to  marry  an  enormously  wealthy,  negative  little  skinflint,  and 
loses  him.  Then  she  sinks  to  considering  "  eligible  "  as  a  husband  a  most 
<iffensive  and  vulgar  tyjie  of  Jew,  and  even  he  gets  away.  She  is  a  three 
months'  guest  on  a  yacht  that  she  may  divert  the  attentions  of  a  husband 
from  his  wife  and  a  man-guest  cruising  with  them,  who  are  "interested" 
in  one  another.  She  also  goes  twice  to  a  bachelor's  apartment  unchap- 
croncd,  tho  only  for  a  sympathizing  talk  and  a  cigarette.  This  would 
appear  to  some  as  the  kind  of  compromising  step  a  girl  of  Lily  Bart's 
stamp  would  have  had  the  strength  to  deny  herself.  True,  Mrs.  Vvharton 
represents  her  as  of  capricious  turns,  rebelling  against  the  nauseating 
regime  she  has  elected  to.  But  a  "creation"  does  not  always  ring 
true. 

Miss  Bart  is  a  blend  of  Re(  ky  Sharj)  and  Gwendolen  Harleth.  She  is 
not  as  compellingly  human  as  the  one,  nor  as  uninspiring  as  the  other. 
Frankly,  Mrs.  Wharton  has  surpassed  George  Eliot  in  this  theme.  Not 
only  is  IJIy  Bart  more  congenial  and  belter,  as  a  human  variation,  than 
Gwendolen  or  Becky,  but  Mrs.  Wharton's  style  is  more  plastic  and 
seductive  than  that  of  Mrs.  Lewes.  It  would  ))c  banalc  to  allude  to  its 
suggestion  of  Henry  James.  But  whatever  else  is  to  be  said  about  it, 
"The  House  of  Mirth" — ironic  title — stands  as  Mrs.  Wharton's  most 


masterly  achievement.  This  picture  of  the  rank  development  of  what 
are  the  dominant  germs  of  New  York  Society  and  this  strenuous  study  of 
one  of  its  products  and  its  victims  is  absorbingly  interesting  and  makes  its 
own  appeal  to  human  sympathy  and  pity.  To  approve  it  is  a  compliment 
the  appreciative  reader  pays  to  his  sense  of  literary  perfection. 

That  this  is  one  of  the  strongest  pieces  of  writing  that  has  appeared 
in  this  country  for  many  a  day  is  f>retty  nearly  the  unanimous  verdict  of 
the  newspaper  critics.  "A  finished  and  beautiful  example  of  the  modern 
novelist's  art,"  declares  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  the  Providence 
Journal  thinks  it  has  the  "essential  quality  of  greatness."  The  Christian 
Work  (New  York)  declares  that  "in  tone,  language,  and  dramatic  force 
it  stands  unrivaled,"  and,  in  comparison  \s-ith  other  recent  books.  The 
World  To-ddv's  critic  thinks  it  "is  a  giant  among  pigmies."  "It  is 
admiral)ly  done,"  remarks  the  Springfield  Republican,  but  "whether  it  is 
the  stuff  of  which  great  novels  are  made  is  another  matter."  "  The  House 
of  Mirth,"  according  to  the  New  York  Times,  "  is  a  tragedy  of  our  modern 
life,  in  which  the  relentlessness  of  what  men  used  to  call  Fate,  and  esteem, 
in  their  ignorance,  a  power  beyond  their  control,  is  as  vi\'idly  set  forth  as 
it  ever  was  by  Aeschylus  or  Shakespeare."  While  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  anfl  The  Sunny  South  (.\tlanta)  think  the  work  is  admirably  done, 
they  add  that  they  are  disappointed  in  the  story. 


MR.   HOPE   IN   SERIOUS   VEIN. 


A  Servant    of   the    Public.    By  Anthony   Hope. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York. 


362  pp.     Price,  $1.50. 


MR.  ANTHONY  HOPE,  in  this  book,  is  miles  away  from  the 
careless,  pungent  palavering  of  the  "Dolly  Dialogues"  and  the 
fantastic  charm  of  his  romances.  He  takes  himself  very  seriously  now. 
In  this  latest  work  (one  feels  that  Mr.  Hawkins's  novel  was  "work"  to 
him)  he  takes  a  charming  actress  and  a  fine  fellow,  and  makes  the  reader 
sincerely  grieved  for  the  young  man,  while  he  is  inclined  to  hate  the 
actress.  Ora  Pinsent  is  the  histrionic  heroine — "A  Servant  of  the  Pub- 
lic"— but  mistress  of  hearts.  She  makes  trouble  for  everybody,  and  en- 
ters into  several  lives  only  to  make  a  devastating  exit  from  them.  For 
her  the  stage  direction  "Exit  left"  means,  "Ora  exit.  Somebody  left." 
She  has  no  more  rational  soul  than  a  butterfly,  tho  she  is  full  of  graceful 
moods,  which  do  not  seem  quite  natural  to  an  actress  lady.  Ashley 
Mead  is  a  very  charming,  if  not  very  imposing,  young  man.  He  has 
several  "good  things"  waiting  for  him^in  fact,  coming  up  and  pushing 
their  noses  into  his  hand,  as  if  pleading  to  be  accepted;  but  he  has  fallen 
too  deeply  in  love  with  Ora,  and  he  lets  the  rest  go.  Ora  has  a  husband 
— somewhere.  She  does  not  disguise 
it,  altho  he  doesn't  "count"  for  very 
much,  anyhow.  It  only  makes  Ash- 
ley's attentions  more  marked  rather 
than  hopeless.  And  the  end  of  the 
story  is  that  she  turns  him  down, 
and  he  will  never  quite  forget  this 
episode  in  his  life.  That  is  about 
the  whole  story,  but  it  is  told  very 
interestingly.  Ora  seems  to  be  more 
of  an  actress  off  the  stage  than  she 
is  on  it. 

Two  or  three  times  one  asks,  with 
some  wonder  that  the  thought  can 
occur,  whether  Mr.  Hawkins  is  try- 
ing to  handle  a  situation  and  charac- 
ters rather  a  la  Henry  James.  He  is 
full  of  analysis.  Tho  Ora  Pinsent  is 
consistent  with  herself,  she  does  not 
seem  too  much  of  a  natural  prod- 
uct. But  .\shley  Mead  does  ring  true,  and  the  reader  is  a  little  ve.xed 
that  he  should  be  so  very  nice.  It  is  not  gratifying  to  see  a  thoroughly 
charming  human  being  treated  like  a  dog,  and  lending  himself  like  Job 
to  the  treatment.  Altho  the  plot  is  a  little  tenuous,  yet  Mr.  Hope  treats 
it  with  much  solidity.  He  takes  himself  seriously,  and  he  gives  an  "im- 
pression" of  the  actress  that  is  not  bad.  "A  Servant  of  the  Public"  is 
not  a  great  book,  but  that,  of  course,  is  too  much  to  ask  of  a  book  nowa- 
days, when  greatness  is  not  essential  to  a  "good  .seller."  But  it  is  really 
worth  while,    .\nthony  Hope  tragic  is  still  .Anthony  Hope. 

The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  finds  this  book  "  clever,  entertaining,  and 
well  written,"  and  so,  too,  thinks  the  San  Francisco  Argonaut ,  and  the 
San  Franci.sco  Chronicle  declares  it  is  a  "  great  story."  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  thinks  the  book  is  a  "  psychological  study  unfolded  with 
the  skill  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  at  her  best,  and  made  convincing  as 
well  as  attractive  l)y  dialogue  which  is  often  brilliant  and  humor  which 
is  never  forced  or  unreal."  "  It  is  retlned  Laura  Jean  Libbeyish  story," 
according  to  the  Baltimore  News,  told  with  fluency.  Ora  Pinsent,  the 
('hi(  ago  /)/((/  says,  "  fails  to  encourage  our  sympathies,  or  to  excite  any 
considerable  degree  of  interest."     In  other  words,  "  the  book  is  dull." 


Copyrighted  by  DavU  &  Ssnford,  New  York. 
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(Macmillan  Company,  $1.50  net.) 

"  The  Endless  Life."— Samuel  McChord  Crothers. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $0.75  net.) 

"A  Romance  of  Two  Lives."— Francis  A.Bryant. 
(Maliew  Publishing  Company,  Boston,  $1.50.) 

"  The  Development  of  Religious  Liberty  in  Con- 
necticut."—M.  Louise  Green.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  $2  net.) 

"A  Short  History  of  Italy."— Henry  Dwight  Sedg- 
wick.   (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $2  net.) 

"The  Hand."-L.  D.  Burdick.  (The  Irving  Com- 
pany, Oxford,  N.  Y.,  $1.50.) 

"  A  Memoir  of  the  First  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States."— Rev.  M.  R.  Minnich.  (Published  by  author 
Philadelphia.) 

"  The  Gambler."  —  Katherine  Cecil  Thurston. 
(Harper  Brothers,  $1.50.) 

"  Wild    Wheat."   -  M.    E.    Francis. 
Green  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 


"  Four  Portraits  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
Soltau.     (Charles  C.  Cook.) 


(Longmans, 

George 

Curran    Ryan. 


"Finite    and     Infinite."— Thomas 
(J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  $1.50.) 

"  The     Pardoner's    Wallet."  —  Samuel    McChord 
Crothers.    (Hougliton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.25  net.) 

"  A  Javelin  of    Fate."  —  Jeanie    Gould    Lincoln. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.25.) 

"The   Blood  of   the  Prophets."— Dexter  Wallace. 
(Rooks  Press,  Chicago.) 


An  Evidence  of  Civilization. 

Ivory  Soap  is  one  of  the  evidences  of 
civilization.  You  will  almost  always  find  it 
in  homes  whose  occupants  surround  them- 
selves with  the  things  that  help  to  make  life 
pleasant — good  china,  oriental  rugs,  flowers, 
cut  glass. 

Ivory  Soap's  mission  is  to  keep  every- 
thing in  the  house  (including  the  occupants) 
clean  and  bright. 

There  is  no  "free"  (uncombined)  alkali  in  Ivory  Soap.     That  is 
why  it  will  not  injure  the  finest  fabric  or  the  most  delicate  skin. 


Ivory  Soap 
9945^lSa  Per  Cent.  Pure 


"  Photograms   of  the    Year." 
Monthly,  Tenant  &  Ward,  $1.) 

"  In  the  Name  of  the  Bodleian.' 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $1  net. 

"  In  the  Days  of  Chaucer.' 
Barnes  &  Co  ,  $1  net.) 


ARE  you  sure  that  your  holiday  decora- 
tions,  tinsel,  etc. ,  zvi//  tiot  catch  fire  ? 
Are    you    immune    from    overheated   flues, 
which  are  more  frequent  during  the  holidays 
than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year  ? 
If  so,  you  do  not  need  the 

KEYSTONE 

Chemical  Fire  Extinguisher. 

Twenty-five  years'  experience  and  the 
best  materials  combine  to  make 
this  the  perfect  extinguisher. 
Fewest  parts — nothing  to  get  out 
of  order. 


(The  Photographic 

—Augustine  Birrell. 
Tudor  Jenks.  (A.  S. 
Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


JAMES  BOYD  &  BROTHER 

Mfrs.  of  Fire  Protection  Equipment 
4  N.  Fourth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA 


^T  A  year's  sub- 
^-Uscription    to 

St.Nicholas 

is  such  an  easy- 
solution  of  the 
Christmas  gift 
problem. 


^  For   any  girl  or 
boy  under  eighteen. 
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"In  the  Days  of  Shakespeare."— Tudor  Jenks. 
<A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  $i  net.) 

"  A  Tale  of  Lower  New  York,  The  Wisdom  of  the 
Simple."— Owen  Kildare.  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany.) 

"The  Poems  of  Trumbull  Stickney."  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  J1.50.) 


CURRENT  POETRY. 

Friend  Soul. 

Ry  Robert  Haven  Schauffler. 

From  the  zest  of  the  land  of  the  living, 

From  work  and  reflection  and  play, 
From  the  getting  of  love  and  the  giving, 
I  hasten  away. 

For  I  have  a  friend  from  the  highlands 

Who's  larked  with  me  long  on  my  plain ; 
And  now  toward  liis  glamourous  sky-lands 
We're  posting  amain. 

Up  yonder  his  mansions  are  legion. 

But  he's  snubbed  on  the  street  with  a  stare, 
Here  where  I'm  lord  of  the  region  ; 
So  turn  about's  fair. 

We  leave  the  snug  inn  on  the  highroad. 

I  wave  to  my  valley  with  pride. 
Then  we  turn  up  the  beckoning  by-road 
And  swing  into  stride. 

—From  The  Outlook. 


In  the  Age  of  the  Year. 

By  Clinton  Scollard. 
Is  it  the  wizard  wind 
That  has  shriveled  the  quince's  rind? 
Sooth,  we  know  it  was  he 
Who  shook  tlie  leaves  from  the  tree 
And  danced  them  out  of  breath 
Till  they  wizened  away  in  death  ! 
Strange  and  subtle  powers 
Have  rule  of  these  aslien  hours, 
Binding  the  stricken  spliere 
In  tills,  tlie  age  of  the  year. 

Through  the  crisped  grass  and  the  husk 
Rustle  the  feet  of  the  Dusk; 
And  tlie  only  song  we  know- 
Is  the  back-log's  murmur  low. 
Then  come,  and  sit  with  me 
By  tlie  side  of  Memory 
And  Love,  with  the  blue  skies 
In  her  spring-reverting  eyes, 
And  there  shall  be  vernal  cheer 
In  this,  the  age  of  the  year ! 

—Prom  Munsey''s  Magazine  (Dec). 


To  Pain. 

Bv  Arthur  L.  Salmon. 

Servant  of  God,  our  spirit's  nurse, 
Tutor  and  craftsman  of  the  spheres, 

Who  drawest  glory  from  the  curse 
(Jf  sin  and  want  and  primal  tears— 

From  toil  and  sordid  strain,  through  thee 

We  win  immortal  liberty. 

The  glint  and  flashing  of  thy  sword 
Are  fragments  of  the  eternal  Light ; 

Thou  art  the  angel  of  the  Lord 

With  whom  we  wrestle  in  the  night. 

It  is  thy  ruthless  stesi  whose  shock 

.Sculptures  the  man  from  shaiieless  rock. 

From  stress  of  matter  worlds  are  born, 

By  stress  of  spirit  souls  are  made. 
The  clouds  that  stiHe  back  the  morn 

Are  pierced  Ijy  thine  unerring  blade. 
Behold  how  from  the  midnight  strife 
There  issues  forth  the  light  of  Life  1 

The  birth-pang  of  the  race  is  thine, 
And  joy  is  suckled  at  thy  breast. 

It  is  thy  ministry  divine 
That  takes  the  good  and  gives  the  best. 

Beneath  thine  overshadowing 

The  sons  of  God  together  sing. 


be  done  on  the  strength  of 


cstin;:    nek- 


W 


will 


the  mere  arguments  a 
manufacturer  has  room  to 
advance  in  his  advertise- 
ments. 

Not  even  the  detailed  ex- 
planations and 
of  a  good  catalogue 
sufficient  proof — you  arc 
entitled  to  an  actual  exam- 
ination and  explanation  of 
the  car's  construction  and 
operation,  and  a  thorough- 
to    send    vou   our   catalogue    on 


request — and  you  will  hnd  it  tells  of  many  features  found  in  no  other  car. 

But,  better  still,  we  will  give  you  a  personal  letter  of  introduction  to  a  Peerless  dealtr 
near  you.  Vou  can  use  it  at  your  leisure,  and  can  be  assured  of  a  Peerless  explanation— and 
a  Peerless  ride— that  you  cannot  afford  to  miss  in  justice  to  yourself  if  you  mean  to  purchase 
a  high-grade  automobile. 

igo6  Catalogue  Ready 

THE  PEERLESS  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY.  37  Lisbon  S<„  Cleveland.  Ohio 


Ttx-u 


.$IOOO^ARNs^3300 


I  r-»     F'i'v^     "V^eirs 

Invest  your  money  in  FIRST  MORTGAGE  FARM 
LOANS,  netting 


5,   554 


2  an(d 


6% 


running  for  5  ye.irs.  We  m.ike  only  the  very  choicest 
loans  ol)ti\inal)le,  and  put  our  own  money  into  every 
loan  before  it  is  sold.  We  collect  interest  annually  and 
principal  when  due,  and  remit  to  the  investor  in  N.  Y. 
Exchange  free  of  charge.  See  to  it  that  the  borrower 
keeps  his  taxes  paid  during  the  life  of  the  loan,  etc. 
We  have  been  in  this  same  hiisiness  liere  since  1883, 
and  will  furnish  evidence  as  to  our  own  standing  and 
the  character  of  our  loans. 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet, 

••We're  Right  on  the  Ground" 

explaining  fully  our  methods  of  doinc:  business,  etc. ; 
also  complete  descriptive  list  of  on-hand  loans. 


Box  "8" 


E.   J. 


LANDER    &    CO. 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 


Boody,McLeIlan®Co. 
Bankers 

57  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 

Members  of  tlie  New  York  Stock  E.xchange 


ORDERS  EXECUTED  FOR  CASH 

OR  ON  MARGIN 
Interest  allowed  on  deposits  subject  to  cheque 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

Albany  Poughkeepsie  New  Haven 

Hartford,  Bridgeport  and  Brooklyn 


KLIP  BINDER 

The  Kl.Il'S  and  tlic  C.n.r  irwiii  die  Kl.lP 
lUNDKK.  You  can  cover  a  maKnzUie  or 
t)lnd  n  volume  in  ten  wvonda.  Instantly 
removalile.  Snmpio  dori-ii  Klips,  with  keys. 
nmiU'd  for  "."i  rents.  Cover  prloo-llol  free. 

H.  H.  BALLARD.  327,  Pittsfjeld,  Mass. 


Readers  (rf  Tiif.  Ijtkrart  Digest  oro  asked  to  mention  the  publlcatloQ  wheu 


Whitman  Saddle 

Tlio  oni'  HiKJillc  iihviiys   prcfcrrid    l>y 
discriminatiiit:  riders.     It   is  the  lii^-h- 

cst  typo  of  thi-   siuldlor's  iirt.     ('(n*r<'et  M                 f  <tl7 

in  every  lino    iilwiiys  e<iniforliil>lo  f<>r  I                  }  ^H 

the  horse   and    rider,     ("ompliti-  <'nta-   \                 j  ^ 

lonue  sent  free,  sliowinu  the  Wliilnmn     \              /  .J"  _ 

for  men  and    wonun.   and   iver\thini:      \.__j'  \t\^ 

from  "Sarldle  to  Simr."     Address                   "•>•—*'  <JUU 

The  MflilliiKh  Snddlo  Co..  lOJ  rimmlifrs  St.,  Kew  York 

Successors  to  Tlir.  WHITMAN  SADDLE  OO. 

Writing  to  artveitlsers. 
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Thine  is  the  pang  of  falhng  leaf 
Ot  fading  ffower,  or  wailing  wind— 

Of  June  magnificently  brief, 
And  winter  following  swift  behind; 

Thine  is  the  sob  of  rains  that  pass, 

Dripping  athwart  the  kirkyard  grass. 

-In  nakedness  of  puissant  limb 

We  see  thy  purity  and  might ; 
The  vestures  that  would  veil  and  dim 

Reveal  us  stark  before  thy  light, 
Till  all  the  passion  of  the  soul 
-Is  won  to  thy  supreme  control. 

Thine  were  the  mysteries  of  birth 
When  yet  the  worlds  chaotic  lay. 

"We  struggle  half-emerged  from  earth, 

And  half  imprisoned  by  the  clay; 
'Only  thy  swift,  resistless  hand 

Can  free  our  limbs  and  bid  us  stand. 

O  thou  of  Love  the  firstborn  child, 
And  thou  of  love  the  living  breath — 

"We  know,  wlien  thou  hast  strangely  smiled, 
The  message  is  of  life,  not  death. 

"Thou  raisest  those  whom  thou  hast  slain 

'To  two-fold  being— mystic  l^ain. 

—From  the  Speaker  (London). 


In  a  Winter  Wood. 

By  Clinton  Scollard. 

Into  a  winter  wood 

At  the  crest  of  the  mora  I  went; 

The  pine-tree  stood  like  a  tent 

Of  ermine  feathery  soft ; 

The  hemlock  wore  a  hood; 

And  many  another  bole, 

Towering  far  aloft, 

"Was  wrapt  in  a  Samite  stole 

A  gentle  whispering 

-Seemed  wafted  from  tree  to  tree 

Like  a  broken  melody 

Chorded  tender  and  low  ; 

""  We  are  gossiping  of  spring," 

Said  a  birch,  with  a  friendly  nod, 

"  Of  how  we  will  joy  when  the  snow 

Will  let  us  look  on  the  sod  ! " 

Then  came  a  truant  crow 
"With  a  lusty,  rusty  note. 
And  a  squirrel,  sleek  of  coat, 
With  his  chirrup  ever  glad  ; 
So  we  all  chimed  in,  and  oh  ! 
What  a  cheery   chattering, 
Frolicsome  time  we  had 
Just  gossiping  of  spring  ! 

—From  the  Metropolitan  (Dec). 


Respite. 
By  Emma  Bell  Miles. 

I>im  "brealcs  the  dawn  across  these  highlands  fair, 
Dark  pinnacles  of  hemlock  stirless  stand 
Watching  the  rosy-clouded  light  expand 

Through  still  frost-sweetened  air. 

Twin  desert  palms  have  not  a  solitude 

More  deep  than  hours ;  yet  where  is  kin  more  dear 
Than  the  wild  brother-life  that  round  us  here 

Is  waking  in  the  wood? 


5%    THE  BEST  MAIL 
^^    INVESTMENT 


MONEY  ret-eivcd  in  sums  of 
$25. 00  iiiul  upward  from  small 
iiivestois  throughout  the  United 
States  is  loaned  by  tliis  Company 
under  New  York  Banking  De- 
partment supervision  on  homr- 
builders'  real  estate.  ]t  is  with- 
drawable at  pleasuie.  It  earns  5 
per  cent,  per  annum,  which  we 
remit  at  regular  intervals 
throughout  the  year ;  and  earn- 
ings are  paid  for  every  day  the 
money  is  in  our  possession. 

Assets $I,;50,00() 

Surplus  and  ProBts   .   $150,(MI0 

INDUSTRIAL   SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN  CO. 

So.  9TimesBldg.,  B'way.lK.  Y.  City 


Full  pRrticiilars  will 
interest  nil  who  would 
like  to  eet  better  returna 
than  3J^  or  4  per  cent, 
without  speculative  risk 


A  $45  MUSIC  BOX 
Delivered  for  Only 


C>\    DO 

Vf^A.     Digest 


WN. 


ilerary 
Readers 


As  a  result  of  our  re- 
cent offer  of  20  high- 
grade  music  boxes  to 
Literary  Digest 
readers  at  the  special 

price  of  $41,  ALL  THE  REMAINING  BOXES  WERE  SOLD.  We  now  offer  to  send 
a  special  Christmas  Music  Box  ,  regular  price  $45,  to  any  Literary  Digest  reader  for  only 
$1.00  down,  ivliile  they  last.  The  balance  of  the  price  may  be  paid  in  easy-to-make 
monthly  payments.  This  places  a  splendid  Christmas  gift  in  reach  of  every  Literary 
Digest  reader.     We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

A  ROYAL  CHRISTMAS  GIFT  FOR  ALL ! 

Nothing  more  sumptuous,  more  fascinating,  more  enduring  could  be  found  for  a  Christmas  present. 
What  a  splendid  and  ideal  gift  for  a  husband  to  give  his  wife;  how  truly  and  lastingly  appreciated  as  a 
token  from  a  wife  to  her  husband.  Who  does  not  love  music  in  the  home  ?  Who  could  fail  to  enjoy  this 
superb  box  ?    It  is  a  real  treasure  for  each  member  of  every  family. 

IN  HANDSOME  ART  CABINET 

A  BEAUTIFUL  mahogany  piano- 
finish  case,  18  inches  long,  16 
inches  wide,  10  inches  high,  double 
veneered  and  beautifully  figured. 

A  SPRING  MOTOR,  steel  comb 
of  64  tongues,  steel  sheets,  12  in- 
ches in  diameter  with  speed  regulator, 
and  Harp-Zither  attachment. 

EVERY  box  is  made  in  Switzerland  by 
the  world's  most  skillful  workmen, 
and  of  the  best  obtainable  materials. 


E 


VERY  box  is  guaranteed  by  us  for 
one  year  from  date  of  purchase. 


A  Genuine  Jacot  SWISS  MIRA 

AaUSIC  BOX 

TAh  splendid  Box  is  sold  by  the  Oldest  Music  Box  Hoiise  in  the  United  States. 
Awarded  Gold  Medal  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition. 

A  FEW  WORDS  OF  SUGGESTION  ^^J.IirxlTil-c^li'pL^^r^N^o^-S 

Every  music  lover,  whether  able  to  play  a  musical  instrument  or  not,  may  listen  at  any  time  to  the  sweetest  tunes 
from  this  splendid  little  instrument.  It  reproduces  the  choicest  selections  with  such  delicate  expression,  such 
rich  harmony, 'A.nd.?,Vic\\  perfect  7nodiilatio}iz.i,  \.o  zn\.^\.-!iva.  and  delight  the  most  refined  and  critical  tastes.  It 
enables  you  to  enjoy  an  almost  unlimited  variety  of  music  ;  it  is  always  ready  to  play  for  you  ;  it  never  gets  tired, 
it  will  last  for  years  upon  years,  and  it  is  far  more  inexpensive  than  many  other  musical  instruments.  Mira  Music 
Boxes  are  used  for  home  and  public  entertainments,  for  dancing,  for  singing,  for  cheering  and  soothing  invalids,  to 
amuse  children  in  the  nursery,  developing  their  musical  taste  and  training  the  ear  with  musical  tones  which  are 
always  true,  as  music  boxes  do  not  get  out  of  tune.   It  is  moreover  a  beautiful  addition  to  the  furnishings  of  the  home. 

A  Few  of  the  Superior  Features  of  this  Superior  Box 
SUPERIOR  MOTOR  V^'^^^ 


of  a  handsomely  bronzed  bed-plate  with  spring 
motor  of  simple,  strong  and  substantial  construc- 
tion, and  one  or  more  steel  combs,  the  teeth  of 
which  are  vibrated  by  a  circular  flat  steel  tune 
sheet,  producing  an  unusually  rich  tone. 

The  12-inch  Mira   disc 
will  play  as  long  a  tune 

as  a  i5J4-inch   disc  of  other  makes,  reproducing, 

complete,  all  popular  songs. 

SPEED  REGULATOR  i:^^^ 

the  listener  by  simply  moving  a  lever  to  regulate 
the  tempo. 


TUNE  SHEET 


lUIlli/  ^U  ALII  I  combs,  arrangement 
of  notes,  and  acoustic  principles  of  this  box  com- 
bine to  give  it  a  richness  and  strength  of  tune  found 
in  no  other. 

HARP  7ITIIFD  This  attachment  gives 
"**'^*^'^»  *  11I-/IV  the  music  box  the  tone 
of  a  string  instrument,  when  desired  by  the  listener, 
and  introduces  a  pleasing  variety. 

The  mechanism  of  the 
Mira  Music  Box  is  strong 
and  duniljle,  and  all  parts,  including  combs,  are 
interchangeable  so  that  any  part  that  may  be  re- 
quired can  be  obtained  of  the  dealers. 


DURABILITY 


A     RARE     HOLIDAY     Y<>"  "^^l^^  l^<>  '^■^l^-     we  Guarantee 
J^  O  o  /^  n>  T  M  IVI   I  T  V     Satisfaction.    Only  $  I  Down  Brings 


We  are  so  confident  of  the  pleasing  qualities  of  these 
the  most  liberal  terms,  placing  the  boxes  within 
easy  reach  of  every  reader  of  this  magazine.  You 
take  no  risk  in  accepting  this  special  offer.  Sign 
and  mail  the  coupon  to-day  with  %\.  Upon  receipt 
we  will  send  you  one  of  the  boxes  securely  boxed, 
F.  O.  B.  New  York.  If  the  box  is  satisfactory  pay 
us  the  balance  in  eight  monthly  instalments  of  $5 
each.  If  not  satisfactory'  hold  subject  to  our  order. 
In  ordt'v  to  save  tti.sti/tj>oiiitittcnt  oi'dev 
now  before  the  special  holiday  stock  is 
exhausted. 

JACOT  MUSIC  BOX  CO. 

Sendjor  complete  catalogtie  0/  Music  Boxes 

59  Union  Square,  New  York 


a  Boxto  Your Homefor Examination 

boxes  that  we  offer  them  to  Litekary  Digest  readers  on 


Special  Coupon  Good  for  One  of  the  Boxes 

Jacot  Music  Box  Co.,  39  Union  Square,  New  York 

Ok.nti.kmkn:  1  :u-ifpt  y«.ur  himmimI  oHVt  o!  a  .I.m  ot  '"Mira'* 
Music  Box.  priie  to  I.ftkhahv  l)niK.ST  r»»;ulers.  $4.^.  1  em-lose 
herewith  $1.  tipon  receipt  ol"  which  you  arc  to  tiend  me  the  box. 
F.  O.  B.  N.  V.  I  agree  to  pay  the  t):ilance  of  the  price  in  monthly 
instalment.'*  of  $.^  each.  It  is  understood  that  you  guarantee  pal- 
isfaction,  and  that  if  the  box  proves  unaalisfactorj'.  1  may  hold 
the  same  subject  to  your  order  and  you  will  refund  whatever  1 
have  paid  on  it.  It  is  also  agreed  that  the  box  remains  your  property 
until  entirely  paid  for. 

Name 


L.  D. 


A  driress . 
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What  Does 

Carnegie 

Know 
About 
Business? 


NOTHING  of  moment  can  happen  which 
has  not  its  bearing  on  the  action  of  the 
business  man ;  political  complications  in 
Constantinople,  an  outbreak  of  cholera  in 
the  Kast,  a  monsoon  in  India,  the  supply  of  gold 
in  Cripple  Creek,  the  appearance  of  the  Colorado 
beetle— nothing  can  happen  in  any  part  of  the 
world  which  he  has  not  to  consider.— ^  A''Z>/?£ /^ 
CA  RNEGIE. 


ciie  um^frnm^^ 


—the  only  NEWS  medium  in  the  World  for  Boys 
and  Girls  and  a  good  newspaper  for  anybody — 
is  the  practical  development  of 

THIS  GREAT  CARNEGIE  IDEA 

It  trains   future    Camegies  —  big  and    little  —  to 
digest  News  into  business  policies. 


Puts  Life  and  Purpose  into  School  Work 

I  heartily  concur  with  the  educators  who  have 
so  warmly  endorsed  The  Little  Chronicle. 
It  will  put  life  and  purpose  into  school  studies. — 
THOMAS  L.JAMES,  President  Lincoln  Na- 
tional Hank,  New  York. 

The  interest  of  The  Little  Chkonicle  is  so 
great  that  the  reader  doesn't  realize  he's  being 
'  educated." 


Stories,  Puzzles,  and  Other  Entertaining 
Features.    Beautifully  Illustrated. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

The   Little  Chronicle  and  a  Valuable  Atlas 
for  25  Cents. 

The  regular  price  of  The  Little  Chronicle 
is  $1.50  per  year.  In  order  to  introduce  it  into 
new  homes  we  will  send  it  for  two  months  for  25 
cents,  together  with  a  copy  of  our  Diamond  Atlas 
of  the  World,  vest  pocket  size,  80  pages,  handsome 
color  maps,  index  of  population  and  location  of 
4,000  cities. 

Coin  carrier  and  samples  of  The  Little 
Chronicle  free  on  application. 

THE   LITTLE  CHRONICLE   PRESS 
35'->  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


You  don't  need  to  wear 
glasses  that  pinch  the  nose 
and  wrinkle  the  forehead. 
S  h  u  r  -  O  n  Eye^gla.s.ses 

hold    tight   without  feeling 
tight. 

.Ml  sliiiiicH  at  all  opticiniis'. 
"  shiii-(»i  "  on  the  Miount- 
iuu.    Any  broken  |mrl  ■  r 

Mountings  replaced  free 

of  cliiirtr* 
tli.-  r.  f.. 


liy  iiiiy  optii'iaii  in 


5liur-0n 


Valuable  book  free.  Con- 
tains  eye-information  of 
value  to  everybody.  Free 
for  the  name  of  your  op- 
tician. 

E.  Klrslcin  Sons  Co.,  Dept.  E, 
y..<.u.  iNiii.    Rochester,  N.  V. 


XMAS 

TREE 
LIGHTS 

WITH 
BATTERY 

13  UP 


We  Are  Selling 


Eleciric 

/ORKS 
UVCUHO 


Toy  KIcctric  Hiiilwii>s.  :}'!)  ti 
I'liKNi'Muir  iiml  I'n'ik'lit  TrainH,  $6  to 
KliTtric  Itoiiki.  lOr.  to 
Ncrktii-  anil  (^a)!  LiiditH.  I.V.  to 
Hattiry 'I'aUli'  LaniiiH,  if-'Mi^ 
Oiirrlaui' au<l  Hi<'.M'li'  l.JKhtH.  |i3  to 
Lanlirns  anil  I'orki't  LiulitH.  irx".  to 
HattiTy  .MoliiTH  ami  KiinH.  $1  to 
KliTtrio  Door  Ki'IIh  ronwh'ti'.  7Bc.  to 
Ti'lcphonrn  roni|ili'ti'.  if'i  fit)  anil 
Ti'li'uraiili  OntlitM  coniiiletf.  Jl.Veto 
MMi'ilii'iil  Itiitli-rii'M 
yl2  KliTlrii-  Hilt  anil  Su«|><'n»ory 
J)yniimi>H  anil  MotorH.  %]  to 
OaHanil  On^nlini-  Knuinrs.  K-^tci 


\V,'  iil>il>'i>.i'lliill 


Waat  .\(^fiil> 


HV  00 
«),(X) 
fi  (X) 
T)  (K) 
10.0(1 
('.  .(Kl 
H  00 

1'.;  (X) 

l.H) 

e.9& 

'2. GO 

8.96 

•J  fiO 

0(X)  00 

400  00 


A  little  while  with  Love  and  Life  we  stay, 
And  here  God's  peace  a  little  while  we  know 
Ere  the  world  claims  us,  and  afar  we  go 

Where  leads  the  thorny  way. 

In  nights  to  come,  close-housed,  this  mortal  frame 
Shut  from  the  stars  for  which  we  fainting  pine. 
Shall  not  the  spirit  climb  to  this  wild  shrine 

And  light  again  its  flame  ? 

—Prom  Smart  Set  (Dec). 


At  the  End  of  Arcady. 
By  Theodosia  Garrison. 

At  the  uttermost  end  of  Arcady 

There  lies  a  garden  fair, 
And  two  and  two  the  lovers  be 

Who  one  day  wander  there. 

And  Love,  who  walked  with  them  debonair 
Through  the  pathways  intricate, 

Sits  down  at  last  on  a  mossy  stair 
And  yawns  and  is  glad  of  it. 

At  the  uttermost  end  of  Arcady 

A  quiet  garden  lies. 
Peaceful  and  fair  and  still  to  see 

Under  its  cloudless  skies. 

There  comes  no  danger  to  rouse  surprise, 
The  fears  o'  the  road  are  gone, 

I5ut  little  Love  rubs  his  drooping  eyes 
And  smothers  a  sleepy  yawn. 

At  the  uttermost  end  of  Arcady 

Is  the  goal  of  settled  things ; 
Strange  they  walk  in  it  soberly 

Wiio  strove  for  the  peace  it  brings. 

The  still  night  goes  and  the  full  sun  swings 
His  lamp  o'er  the  silent  lawns, 

But  little  Love  sits  with  listless  wings 
And  stretches  his  arms  and  yawns. 

—  Prom  Life. 


For  WomeA 
Felt  Juliettes 

Richly  Fur  Bound 


98c 


OHIO    ELECTRIC    WORKS,   Cleveland.  0. 

Readers  of  The  Litkrarv 


Ballad  of  Eve's  Return. 
By  Theodosia  Garrison. 

'Twas  Eve  came  back  to  Paradise 

And  paused  without  the  gate  ; 
The  angels  with  the  flaming  swords 

Stood  each  beside  the  grate— 
And  clean-white  was  one  sword  like  love, 

And  one  was  red  like  hate. 

The  chaste  hosts  leaned  from  heaven  to  see 

The  woman  of  first  sin  ; 
Above  her  head  the  burning  blades 

Crossed,  menacing  and  thin. 
And  lo  !  a  great  voice  spake  through  space, 

"  My  people,  let  her  in  !" 

Down  dropped  the  swords  on  either  side. 
The  thrice-barred  gate  swung  free ; 

Blossomed  and  bright  and  beckoning 
.Stirred  sun-filled  flower  and  tree. 

But  Eve  stood  still  without  the  gate 
Nor  wistfully  spake  she  : 

"  Afar  my  strong  man  breaks  the  soil, 

And  as  he  toils  he  sings 
That  I  may  know  that  still  his  love 

Grows  with  earth's  growing  things. 
An  I  came  in,  who  else  might  lean 

To  greet  his  home-comings  ? 

"  And  what  to  me  were  Paradise, 

And  languid  days  of  ease. 
Seeing  the  peace  that  springs  from  toil 

Is  lovelier  than  these. 
What  time  at  evenfall  we  two 

Rest  'neath  our  new-grown  trees? 

"  And  what  to  me  were  Paradise, 

Since  I  have  known  the  best — 
My  true  mate's  eyes  within  my  eyes. 

The  man-child  at  my  breast. 
Their  exquisite,  dear  need  of  me 

That  makes  me  wholly  blest  ? " 

The  thrice-barred  gate  swung  free  and  wide 

To  show  the  sun-tilled  way; 
The  blossomed  heights  of  Paradise 

Lured  her  as  live  things  may. 
'Twas  I'".ve  who  stood  without  the  gate 

Aivil  laughed  and  turned  away. 

D10B8T  are  askud  to  mention  the  publication  when 


Xo.  1  3  X  SOO.    Ladies'  Fur  Bound  Felt 
.(     uliettes.      These  are  the  best  Juli- 
ettes in  the  market,  being  made  by 
the  best  manufacturer  of  this  kind 
of  shoe.      They  are  made  of  the 
very  best  Felt,  which  will  wear 
as  good    as  leather,    and   is 
much  softer  and   warmer. 
The    process    of    making 
this    shoe     is    the    most 
unique    ever  known    in 
the    shoe    business,     as 
there  are  no  seams  or 
tacks  to  be  felt  in  the 
shoe.      The  soles  are 
very  flexible,  and  the 
fur  is  of  the  richest 
kind.   We  have  them 
in    three    colors, 
brown,     red     and 
black,     and    in 
zes    21--;    to    8. 
ridths     C    to 
EF..  and  you 
may   have 
a  n  y    of 
these  at 
«Sc  per 

pair,  though  we  know  that  the  maker  of  these  shoes 
sells  them  direct  to  some  of  his  customers  for*!. 60. 
We  also  have  this  very  same  shoe  in  red  only  for 
Misses  and  Children  :  in  sizes 

11),^ to  2  (Misses)  and  6  to  1 1  v Children),  75c 

Women's  "Comfy  Slippers'* 

Our  Price     90c 


Cut  higher 
than  those 
usually  sold 


Women's  "Comfy  Slipper;"  lishtest,  easiest,  cosiest 

made.     Made  of  pure  wool  felt,  kid  soles,    with  one 

inch  of  carded  wool  between  felt 

inner  sole  and  felt  and  kid  outer 

soles,   making  a  perfect  cushion 

tread— ideal     for     the    bedroom. 

Weight,  2  ounces.     Colors  :  Navy 

blue,  drab,  brown  and  red.    QH/^ 

A  feather  bed  for  the  feet.     ^  '-'t. 

Send  in  Your  Orders  TO-DAY 


We 

Employ 

No 

Ageuts. 


l»-»l»-STi 

NfW  YORK  CITY.  N.Y. 


Ai\  Ideal   Christmas   Gift 


Sweeper 


Solves  the  perj)lexing  question 
of  what  to  buy  at 
a  reasonable  cost 
that  will  be  certain 
to  please  wife, 
mother,  sister  or 
friend. 

It  will  be  a  con- 
stant reminder  of 
the  giver  for  ten 
years  or  more,  and 
will  contribute 
more  real  pleasure  and  comfort  during  all  this  time 
than  any  other  article  at  the  same  cost  possibly  could. 
The  name 

BISSELUS 

marks  the  genuine  sweeper,  which  for  over  twenty-nine 
years  has  been  the  recognized  leader  throughout  the 
world. 

Price  $2.50  to  $5.00 

Sold  by  all  the  best  trade. 

Huy  a  IMssell  before  January  1st.  send  \is  the  pur- 
ehasi'  slip,  and 
wo  will  send  you 
free  a  good  qual- 
ity m  o  r  t>  *M'  I' 
I  ea  t  her  card 
ease  with  no  (^ 
printing  on  it. 


X 


iiissKi  I,  ciiirCT 

SWKK.rKK  CO. 

Dopt.  SSA 

Grand  KairKls.nirli. 

(  l.iiria'Mt  .Swi*,'i>*»r 
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Aghast,  amazed,  the  hosts  of  Heaven 

Broke  forth  in  wildered  cries, 
"  Where,  then,  is  that  her  punishment 

Thou  didst  devise.  Most  Wise, 
What  time  thy  vengeance  drove  her  forth 

Outcast  from  Paradise  ?  " 
Beneath  the  answering  voice  they  bent 

As  wind-swayed  forests  move, 
"  My  people,  of  this  woman's  word 

Take  ye  the  truth  thereof  ; 
Learn  ye  thus  late  her  punishment 

Came  not  of  hate,  but  love ! 

^'  Wiser  than  ye  is  she  who  guessed 

My  meaning  overlong ; 
Love  cast  her  forth  from  Paradise, 

Now  when  hath  love  wrought  wrong?  " 

And  suddenly  the  courts  of  Heaven 
Thrilled  with  adoring  song. 

— From  Scribiier's  Magazine  (Dec). 


The  Last  Refuge. 

By  Arthur  Davison  Ficke. 

I. 

Let  come  what  may,  they  can  not  take 
One  refuge  that  my  heart  has  known 
And  made  to  be  its  secret  own, 

A  web  of  dream  that  sliall  not  break. 

From  the  harsh  turmoil  of  the  world 
No  dogging  step  can  follow  me 
Where  every  shout  fades  silently 

And  every  flag  is  dumbly  furled. 

There  only  does  my  unrest  cease 
Where  struggling  fear  and  hope  recede 
And  leave  me,  in  my  sorest  need. 

The  tender  dusky  tide  of  peace. 

IL 

Then  let  them  batter  loud  about, 
These  winds  of  life,  these  waves  of  men. 
My  soul  has  slipped  the  narrow  pen 

And  left  the  strange  confused  rout ; 

As  from  a  noisy  clamorous  feast 
The  master  might  unnoticed  turn 
.And  watch  the  rising  dawn-lights  burn 

Their  tender  flushes  up  the  east ; 

Feeling  himself  borne  far  away 
From  shouts  of  mingling  revelers. 
For  him  alone  the  dawn-wind  stirs, 

For  him  alone  is  born  the  day. 

His  are  the  purple  misty  hills 
And  his  tlie  cloud-spires  of  the  sky, 
Where  the  undiscovered  cities  lie. 

And  his  the  light  that  through  them  thrills. 

Let  shout  as  will  the  noisy  host, 
He  comes  not  back  from  those  far  gleams 
Wherein  his  old  unfinished  dreams 

Return  him  all  that  he  has  lost. 

—From  Scribner^s  Magazine  (Dec). 


The  Autumn  of  Love. 

By  Thomas  Wood  Stevens. 

When  the  awakening  haws  were  green 
When  May-time's  drift  on  the  apple-trees 

Hung  white  and  sweet,  and  the  pearly  sheen 
Of  the  morning  mist  made  drunk  the  bees, 

We  learned  the  whisper  and  the  kiss  : 

What  deadlier  whisper  bringeth— this  ? 

Thy  hand  on  mine  was  Heaven  won. 
Thy  voice  and  mine  chimed  into  song, 

Thy  lips  and  mine  were  flower  and  sun  — 
The  spring-time  road  was  green  and  long; 

And  now — no  answering  fervent  fire 

Lights  in  thy  heart  my  lieart's  desire. 

Yet  thou  art  perilous  fair,  it  seems, 

And  I— a  singer  at  the  shrine ; 
The  mijistrels  still  must  dream  their  dreams. 

Still  love  and  lose,  still  kiss  and  pine; 
Thy  soul  hath  learned  to  follow  far 
Another  and  more  warlike  star. 


Type  G.    4=Cylinder  Light  Touring  Car 

Air<ooled.  Shaft  drive.  Sliding  gear  tran.smi.ssion.  Three  speeds  and  reverse.  New  and  perfect  disc  clutch. 
Force-feed  oiler  on  the  dash.  Side  doors.  88-inch  wheel  base.  4  or  5  passengers.  35  miles  an  hour.  12  "  Franklin 
horse-power."     1400  pounds.     $1800  f.o.b.  SjTacuse.     Full  head- and  tail-light  equipment. 

Franklin    Air  -  cooling 

a-rvd 

Franklin  Horse -power 

Why  does  12  "Franklin  horse-power"  do  all  that  20  horse-power 
will  do  in  any  other  car? 

Because  Franklin  air-cooling  means  also  Franklin  engineering, 
lightness,  strength  and  springs. 

No  plumbing  weight  nor  complications.  Little  engine-metal,  but  great 
strength  and  refinement  in  it ;  great  power  out  of  it ;  and  the  power  pre- 
served and   put  to  work. 

Few  parts,  small  friction;  extreme  toughness;  a  light  load  to  carry; 
no   interference ;     and   big  ability   to   carry   it. 

You  want  the  power  that  does  the  work 

Four  models  for  1906.  E,  4=cylinder  Runabout,  12  "Franklin  horse-power,"  iioo 
lbs.,  $1400  f.o.b.  Syracuse.  Q,  described  above.  D,  4-cylinder  Touring  Car,  20 "Franklin 
horse-power,"  1800  lbs.,  $2800  f.o.b.  Syracuse.  H,  6=cylinder  Touring  Car,  30  "Frank- 
lin horse-power,"  2400  lbs.,  ;^4000  f.o.b.  Syracuse.     Send  for  books. 

H.   H.  FRANKLIN    MFG.   CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  M.A.L.A.M. 


elfcbir  (Di]£P  ®1!  fclMsr?©' 


WIVANCO  TOOL  CABINET 

The  Xmas  Gift  for  Man  or  Boy 

OUR  TOOL  CABINETS  contain  all  tools  needed 
about  the  house,  shop,  or  farm,  and  their  use 
will  result  in  a  substantial  saving  as  well  as  great 
convenience  in  doing  little  repair  jobs  without  hiring  a 
carpenter.  These  cabinets  are  substantially  made  of 
handsome  polished  quartered  oak  with  brass  trimmings, 
and  have  two-keyed  cylinder  locks .  The  drawer  contains  a 
full  assortment  of  screws,  screw-eyes,  tacks,  and  nails  for 
any  kind  of  work.  Prices,  according  to  assortment  of  tools, 
from  Sic  up.  Catalogue  of  cabinets,  work  benches,  and 
lists  of  tools  sent  anywhere  without  charge  upon  request. 


NOT 
TOYS 


F.alnli.  IHin.  Olili'.l  nnil 
(Irdir    lloiisi-    ill     I  .    S. 

White,  Van  Glahn  &  Co. 

3  Cha.thaLm  Square 
N.  Y.  City 


r,(iti-ra.ge  f/eneral  rat- 
<ilt".l*  full  of  Xmas 
stif/f/estioiis,  seutfrfe 
on  refjiieat^  except  to 
Sfir  York  Citij  or 
Chicaqo. 
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OI^POILTUNITY 


Are  You  Prepared 


to  HOLD  a  better  position  if  the 
OPPORTUNITY    presents    itself? 

Many  a  man  believes  he  has  been  ill  treated  by  the 
world,  and  that  success  which  appears  so  easily  at- 
tained by  others,  is  forever  just  beyond  his  grasp. 
Why  ?  If  you  could  look  into  his  past  you  would  not 
have  to  guess.  The  answer  would  be  as  plain  as  day. 
He  could  not,  through  lack  of  education,  take  advan- 
tage of  the  o(>f>ortunities  that  crossed  his  patli. 

The    AmericOLn    School   of 
Correspondence 

offers  you  the  connecting  link  between  the  present  and 
the  future.  It  offers  the  opportunity  to  redeem  the 
past  and  start  anew.  It  places  within  your  grasp  the 
rungs  of  the  ladder  of  success,  and  it  will  help  you  to 
climb  if  you  are  ready  to  help  yourself.  Engineering 
offers  a  wider  field  than  any  other  profession  to  the 
progressive,  wide-awake  young  man. 

As  a  proof  of  this  examine  the  "  want  columns  "  of 
any  newspaper  and  see  the  constant  and  increasing 
demand  for  engineers  and  draftsmen,  compared  with 
the  occasional  call  for  clerks,  bookkeepers,  etc.  This 
shows  the  tendency  of  the  times  and  opportunities  for 
which  you  should  liegin  to  prepare  NOW. 

The  American  School  of  Correspondence  is  the  only 
correspondence  school  which  makes  a  specialty  of  en- 
gineering work  and  the  only  correspondence  school 
whose  instruction  is  credited  for  entrance  to  resident 
engineering  schools  and  colleges. 

Tuition  fees  are  moderate — from  ^lo.oo  up— and  may 
be  paid  in  small  payments.  We  employ  no  agents. 
A II  money  paid  by  the  student  is  used  in  instructing 
the  student. 


Coupon  — Cut  out  and  mail  to-day   — - 


Pleaso  Rend  your  200-page  handbook  and  advise  me  how 
you  can  quality  me  for  a  position  as: 


Electrical  Engineer 

Meclianicttl  Kngineer 

....Steam  FhiirineiT 
....Marine  Kiigineer 
....Civil  Kngineer 
....Arciiir«u't 

Ti,-li;.lioiu'  Engineer 

Teli-graplier 

....Shift  Mutal  Pattern 
Draftsman 


Mechanical  Draftsman 

....Healing  and  Ventilation 

Engineer 
....I'luniber 

....Structural  Draftsman 
....Contractor  and  Kuilder 
....Entrance    to    Technical 
School.     (College   Pre- 
pai-atory  Course.) 


Name . 


A  ddress . 
City 


State 
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AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

^■^^■^^^^"  C    h   i    C   &    g    O  ,        I    I    1  .^MTH^^^HH^^ 
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THE 


Bankers,  Lawyers,  Editors,  Students,  and 
Husine.ss  Men  have  pronounced  this  clip 
the  best.  Box  loo,  25c.  Stationers  or 
by  mail.     Sample  card  free. 

CONSOLIDATED 

SAFETY  PIN  COnPANY 

Box  i3i  Bloomfleld,  N.  J. 


For  those  dear  days  of  bloom  and  Spring 
Have  withered  in  the  ripening  heat, 

And  lo  I  the  Autumn's  burgeoning 
Bringeth  a  sound  of  heavier  feet— 

And  in  the  eyes  that  mirrored  mine 

Are  pennon's  flash  and  lance's  shine. 

So  Cometh  Autumn  to  the  year, 

So  Cometh  twilight  to  the  day. 
And  unto  me  the  tune  and  tear, 

And  mailfed  hands  my  hope  to  slay: 
False  .Autumn  with  her  dower  of  gold 
Is  still  unsought,  and  groweth  old. 

— From  Harper'' s  Magazine  (Dec). 


At  the  Wharf  End. 

Lv  Arthur  Stringer. 

Ve'll  weep  it  out,  and  sleep  it  out, 

Faith,  forget  me  in  a  day  ! 
Ye'll  talk  it  out,  and  walk  it  out— 

Yis,  I'll  be  long  away  ! 

But  wliat  a  heavin'  shoulder  this 

To  rock  a  lad  to  sleep  ! 
Ach,  me  gurl,  that  one  kiss. 

Ye  knew  it  couldn't  keep  ! 

Some  cry  it  out,  and  sigh  it  out. 

But  ^veHl  forgit  the  ache  ! 
Y'e'U  laugh  it  off,  and  chaff  it  off. 

And  learn  to  give  and  take ! 

And  that's  the  gray  ship  waitin'  me — 
Sure,  what's  the  good  o'  tears  il 

It's  got  to  be,  and  ought  to  be — 
One  kiss-for  twinty  years  ! 

—  From  Smart  Set  (Dec.). 


The  Princess  of  The  Tower. 

By  Bliss  Cakm.^n. 

Once  yearly  is  the  heavenly  host 
Reviewed  and  marshaled  post  by  post, 
Gabriel,  Michael,  Rafael- 
Each  captain  his  account  must  tell 
Of  how  the  battle  went  with  him 
In  regions  terrible  and  dim. 

There  came  from  out  the  strife  of  men, 
One  of  the  \Varriors  of  the  Fen 
Who  war  on  evil,  lance  and  sword, 
Take  little  thought  of  the  reward. 
And  lavish  all  their  generous  youth 
In  the  white  cause  of  deathless  truth. 

With  tempered  will,  with  tested  nerve. 
Grim-armored  in  his  fixed  reserve, 
He  sougiit  among  the  mighty  hills 
A  respite  from  the  crowding  ills, 
Sought  strength's  renewal,  not  to  yield 
To  the  long  anguish  of  the  field. 

He  mused,  "  It  may  be  I  shall  find 

Some  consolation  of  the  mind. 

Some  phrase  of  glory  or  of  power 

Struck  by  the  mistress  of  the  tower, 

A  talisman  to  hearten  those 

Who  bear  through  life  her  battle  throes." 

He  did  not  ask  for  joy  or  ease, 
Praise  nor  immunity  ;  all  these 
He  had  foregone  in  those  far  years 
When  he  took  service  with  his  peers. 
He  asked  but  strength  of  heart  to  go 
Back  to  the  unrelenting  foe. 

So  through  the  darkening  of  the  days 

He  kept  the  steep  and  lonely  ways. 

Until  he  saw  at  a  keen  height 

A  castle  and  a  beacon  light. 

"  Who  keeps,  O  wayfarer,"  he  said, 

"  The  tower  wherein  the  light  is  fed  ? " 

Amazed  the  other  stood.    Said  he, 
"  Why.  who  but  Princess  Charity  I 
Dost  thou  not  know  that  here  to-niglit 
They  keep  the  feast  of  the  world's  light, 
And  she  herself  will  jxjur  the  cup 
Of  peace— for  whoso  stays  to  sup." 
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Wondering,  the  wearied  traveler  came 
Up  to  the  port,  and  in  the  name 
Of  truth  he  served,  did  gently  pray 
Place  at  the  board.    Then  answerea  they, 
"  The  wine  of  joy  at  Beauty's  board 
Is  taken  at  one's  own  accord. " 

Such  was  his  welcome.  "  Strange,"  thought  he. 
"Is  Beauty  known  as  Charity." 
Until  at  the  mysterious  hour 
Appeared  the  princess  of  the  tower, 
And  all  the  world  was  changed  thereby 
To  a  new  earth  with  a  new  sky. 

That  fair  young  head,  that  lyric  mien, 
So  strong,  so  gentle,  so  serene ! 
The  rhythm  of  time,  the  poise  of  space, 
Were  in  her  hands,  and  in  her  face 
The  meaning  of  all  things  that  are. 
From  evening  star  to  evening  star. 

Then  in  her  pure,  cool,  tender  voice 
Slie  said,  "  O  faitliful  one,  rejoice  ! 
Because  thy  striving  soul  was  found 
Unfaltering,  thy  quest  is  crowned. 
Take  thou  my  gladness,  love  and  youth  ! 
The  wine  is  Wisdom.    I  am  Truth." 

Thereat  was  all  the  silence  riven, 
As  when  there  is  great  joy  in  heaven. 
And  the  tall  angels  of  the  Lord 
Receive  the  word  of  their  reward — 
Gabriel,  Michael,  Rafael, 
With  all  their  hosts  no  man  can  tell. 

— Copyright,  1Q05,  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Reprint- 
ed by  permission  from  Appleton'' s  Booklovers  Maga- 
zine. 


PERSONALS. 

TrepoflTs  Love  of  Power.— Trepoff,  the  Gover- 
nor-general of  St.  Petersburg,  who  was  recently  re- 
moved by  the  Czar  in  response  to  the  request  of  the 
liberal  leaders,  was  the  Czar's  chief  instrument  in 
suppressing  the  discontented  people  of  the  empire. 
General  Trepoff  need  not  have  signed  the  proclama- 
tion, says  the  London  Mail,  from  which  these  words 
are  taken  :  "  And  the  military  have  been  directed  to 
fire  ball  cartridge  if  the  crowds  offer  resistance.  No 
blank  cartridge  will  be  used."  They  are"  characteris- 
tic of  the  man.    We  are  told  further  that : 

Russia  knows  him  too  well.  Once  he  was  laughed 
at.  "  He  owes  his  advancement  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
the  illegitimate  son  of  some  high  personage,"  scoffed 
his  enemies. 

He  did  not  reply. 

Then  tales  were  told  of  his  pride.  A  decrepit  old 
man  had  presumed  to  cross  the  street  in  front  of  his 
carriage,  causing  the  driver  to  slacken  speed  for  a 
moment. 

"  An  insult  to  me,"  said  General  Trepoff.  "  Arrest 
the  man ! " 

Instantly  hands  were  laid  on  the  presumptuous  citi- 
zen who  had  not  scuttled  out  of  the  way  with  due  re- 
sped.  The  scene  closed  at  the  police  station,  when 
the  old  man,  who  had  been  vigorously  abused  by  the 
General,  proved  himself  to  be  a  prince,  an  ex-governor- 
general  of  an  important  province,  a  State  councillor, 
aide-de-camp  to  the  Emperor,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

General  Trepoff  apologized. 

Russia  laughed. 

More  stories  were  told.  He  had  insulted  an  Eng- 
lishman of  high  rank.  Once  more  his  pride  had  been 
humbled  by  a  reprimand  from  the  Emperor. 

And  again  the  people  he  scorned  rubbed  their  hands 
and  gloated  over  his  discomfiture. 

Then  the  laughter  ceased.  Scorn  turned  to  hate. 
They  tried  to  kill  him.  Three  attempts  were  made  in 
a  single  week. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  his  assumed  contempt,  he  must  often 
have  thought  of  his  danger,  for  when  it  was  announced 
that  he  was  to  take  command  of  a  brigade  in  Man- 
churia he  is  reported  to  have  said:  "  Since  I  must  be 
shot  at,  I  prefer  to  be  a  target  for  professional  Japa- 
nese soldiers  than  for  dirty  amateurs." 

Tall,  muscular,  deep  chested,  a  face  in  which  the 
most  prominent  features  are  the  cold,  slate  colored 
eyes,  he  is  a  man  who  gives  one  the  impression  of 
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enormous  force,  Ixjth  physical  and  mental.  Domi- 
nated by  a  love  of  po\ver,  enjoying  the  signs  of  the 
fear  lie  arouses,  he  seems  one  in  whom  all  the  warmer 
traits  have  been  frozen. 

When  only  a  lieutenant  he  sabered  his  orderly  for 
some  trifliiiK  breach  of  etiquette.  He  has  boasted,  it 
is  said,  of  having  shot  five  men  with  a  revolver. 

At  Moscow  he  warned  the  crowds,  as  he  has  just 
warned  tliem  at  St.  Petersburg.  Then  they  did  not 
believe  him.  True  to  his  threat,  his  soldiers  fired. 
How  many  citizens  were  slain  will  never  be  known, 
but  streets  and  squares  were  piled  battlefields  under 
order  reigned  again. 

General  Trepoff  was  not  loved  the  more,  but  he  was 
respected. 

Suspecting  everybody,  trusting  only  himself,  he  has 
more  than  once  come  to  grief,  as  all  who  live  only  to 
make  enemies. 


wrltlen'on  miv  siilijerl  at  short  notice.  Satis 
faction  trtiar-iint'ed.  .\ll  t ransjii'tions  coti- 
IMi'iilial.      liKiU    I'akf,   177U  ilrondnnj,  N.  Y. 


A  Hindrance.— Governor-elect  Guild  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  served  in  the  Spanish  War,  tells  a  story 
of  a  New  York  regiment,  many  of  whose  members 
were  recruited  on  the  East  side.  They  were  spoiling 
for  a  fight  and  it  became  necessary  to  post  a  sentry  to 
preserve  order. 

A  big  husky  Bowery  recruit,  of  pugilistic  propensi- 
ties, was  put  on  guard  outside,  and  given  sj^ecial 
orders  to  see  that  quiet  reigned,  and  above  all  things, 
if  trouble  came  his  way,  not  to  lose  possession  of  his 
rifle. 

Soon  a  general  row  began,  growing  in  proportions 
as  the  minutes  passed.  Tlie  soldier  walked  his  post 
nervously,  without  interrupting,  until  the  corporal  of 
the  guard  appeared  on  the  scene  with  reinforcements. 

"  Why  didn't  you  stop  this  row  ? "  shouted  the  cor- 
poral. 

The  sentry,  balancing  liis  rifle  on  his  shoulder, 
raised  liis  arms  to  the  correct  bo.xing  position,  and 
replied:. 

"  Shure,  phwat  could  I  do  wid  tliis  gun  in  me 
hands!" 


An  Apostle  of  "  Honest  Graff."— In  a  recent 
book  entitled  "  Plunkett  of  Tammany  Hall"  appears 
a  series  of  plain  talks  on  practical  politics  delivered 
by  George  Washington  Plunkett,  the  Tammany 
philosoplier  and  right  liand  man  of  Charles  F.  Murpliy, 
the  leader  of  Tarnmany  Hall.  Mr.  Plunkett,  in  one 
of  his  discourses,  goes  at  some  length  to  expound  tlie 
new  gospel  of  corruption  known  as  "  honest  graft." 
He  say : 

"  There  is  an  honest  graft  and  I  am  an  example  of 
how  it  works.  My  party  is  in  power  in  the  city  and 
it  is  going  to  undertake  a  lot  of  public  improvements. 
I  am  tipped  off  on  the  place.  I  go  to  that  place  and 
buy  up  all  the  land  I  can  in  the  neighborhood.  Then 
the  board  of  this  or  that  makes  its  plan  public  and 
there  is  a  rush  to  get  my  land  which  nobody  cared 
particularly  for  before.  Ain't  it  perfectly  honest  to 
charge  a  good  price  and  make  a  profit  on  my  invest- 
mert  and  foresight?  Of  course  it  is.  Well,  that  is 
honest  graft." 

Mr.  Phmkett's  account  of  liis  entrance  into  politics 
is  quite  a  contribution  to  the  psychology  of  the 
"  hone.st  graft  "  theorists,  no  less  than  to  their  ethics. 
Politics  to  young  Plunkett  appeared  a  business,  an  ex- 
change of  commodities,  just  like  the  butclier  business 
in  whicli  he  was  tlien  engaged.    We  read  : 

"  After  goin'  through  the  apprenticeship  of  the  busi- 
ness [politics]  wliiie  I  was  a  boy  by  workin'  around 
the  district  headtiuarters  and  hustlin'  about  the  polls 
on  election  day,  I  set  out  when  I  cast  my  first  vote  to 
win  fame  and  money  in  New  York  city  politics.  Did 
I  offer  my  services  to  the  district  leader  as  a  stump- 
sjjeaker?  Not  much.  The  woods  are  always  full  of 
speakers.  Did  I  get  up  a  book  on  municipal  govern- 
ment and  show  it  to  the  leader  ?  I  wasn't  such  a  fool. 
What  I  did  was  to  get  some  marketable  goods  before 
goin'  to  the  leaders.  What  do  I  mean  by  marketable 
goods  ?  Let  me  tell  you :  I  had  a  cousin,  a  young 
man  who  didn't  take  any  particular  interest  in  ixili- 
tics.    1  went  to  him  and  said:  'Tommy,  Pm  goin'  to 
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be  a  politician,  and  I  want  to  get  a  followin';  can  I 
count  on  you  ? '  He  said :  '  Sure,  George.'  That's 
how  I  started  in  business,  I  got  a  marketable  com- 
modity—one vote.  Then  I  went  to  the  district  leader 
and  told  liini  I  could  command  two  votes.  .  .  .  He 
smiled  on  me  and  told  me  to  go  ahead.  If  I  had 
offered  him  a  speech  or  a  bookfulof  learnin',he  would 
have  said, '  Oh,  forget  it.' " 

The  young  politician's  advance  was  rapid.  He  was 
sent  to  the  Assembly  soon  after  he  cast  his  first  vote, 
and  has  held  office  for  nearly  forty  years.  Once, 
through  a  strange  combination  of  circumstances,  he 
held  four  places  and  drew  three  salaries  at  once.  Of 
late  he  has  met  reverses.  Last  fall  he  was  defeated  in 
his  strongly  Democratic  district  by  a  hustling  young 
Republican  lawyer  for  State  senator,  and  in  the  recent 
primaries  he  was  downed  for  district  leader  by  "  The 
McManus,"  an  inveterate  foe  of  his  own  political 
household.  The  fact  that  the  defeated  leader  received 
the  appellation  of  "  Tight  Wad  Plunkitt ''  in  the 
course  of  this  campaign  is  said  to  be  significant  of  the 
character  of  the  contest  and  the  reason  for  the  revolt 
of  his  constituents. 


King  Peter's  Popularity.— A  little  over  two 
years  ago  Peter  Karageorgevitch,  pretender,  was 
called  to  the  throne  of  Servia,  following  the  assassina- 
tion of  King  Alexander.  What  of  him  since  then  ? 
The  Washington  Star  thinks  he  has  won  the  confi- 
dence and  loyalty  of  every  grade  of  Servian.  Besides, 
his  exceedingly  democratic  tendencies  have  insured 
him  a  large  place  in  the  affections  of  his  subjects. 
The  Star  says  further : 

King  Peter  very  rarely  goes  about  with  even  a  sem- 
blance of  an  escort,  Austrian  and  German  reports  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  He  does  not  fear  for 
his  life.  He  almost  daily  walks  about  unattended  in 
the  streets  of  the  capital.  He  bows  to  all  who  greet 
him,  and  frequently  stops  to  have  a  few  words  with 
those  of  his  countrymen  who  attract  him  strongly. 
On  these  walks  it  is  exceedingly  easy  for  any  one  to 
chat  with  him ;  all  that  a  stranger  need  do  is  to  ap- 
proach the  king  and  signify  a  desire  to  speak  with  him. 

The  king  is  particularly  fond  of  chatting  with  any 
farmer  whom  he  may  meet  on  his  walks  ;  he  holds  that 
it  is  the  farmer  who  gives  Servia  stability  and  will 
preserve  it.  A  number  of  times  within  the  last  year 
and  a  half  he  has  quietly  stolen  out  of  Belgrade  and 
gone  into  the  country  to  roam  about  among  the  peas- 
ants and  look  into  agricultural  conditions.  His  ques- 
tions asked  of  farmers  are  of  this  order  :  "  What  is 
your  name  ? 


Where  do  you  live  ? ' 


How  many 


children  have  you  ? "  "  What  do  you  think  of  farming 
in  your  section  ?"  As  the  last  question  shows,  he  en- 
deavors to  get  the  opinions  of  his  subjects  on  the  mat- 
ters that  are  closest  to  their  hearts,  and  will  spend 
many  valuable  minutes  in  the  effort.  And,  like  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  he  is  particularly  delighted  when  in 
answer  to  his  question  about  family,  the  husband  or 
wife  tells  of  a  goodly  number  of  sons  and  daughters. 
This,  too,  is  a  land  where  the  little  family  is  infinitely 
rarer  than  the  large  one  is  threatening  to  become  in 
America. 

In  matters  of  state  Peter  is  by  no  means  as  dignified 
as  some  of  the  Servian  legislators  would  possibly  like 
him  to  be.  On  the  occasion  of  opening  his  first  skupsh- 
tina  ( parliament)  he  astonished  the  members  by  walk- 
ing among  them  and  saying  heartily  to  one  and  all, 
"  Good  day,  brothers  ! "  And  it  was  some  time  before 
the  more  ceremonious  senators  recovered  sufficient 
composure  to  make  belated  courteous  reply  to  their 
sovereign's  hospitable  greeting. 

Still,  the  king  can  be  a  stickler  for  his  rights  when 
he  thinks  that  the  country's  best  interests  will  be 
served  by  standing  up  for  them.  Some  time  after  his 
coronation  the  representative  of  an  American  small 
arms  firm  traveled  to  Belgrade  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  Government  concerning  a  proposed  or- 
der for  several  million  rounds  of  ammunition.  After 
a  few  preliminary  conferences  with  the  officials  the 
American  was  informed  that  the  matter  would  have 
to  be  placed  before  the  king  himself  for  final  decision. 
But  when  he  set  about  to  arrange  for  the  necessary 
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audience  he  was  politely  the  firmly  told  that  as  the 
United  States  Government  iiud  not  seen  fit  to  recog- 
nize the  new  Servian  Government  the  king  regretted 
his  inability  to  receive  him.  That  was  the  end  of  the 
American's  attempt  to  see  the  king,  and,  incidentally, 
he  did  not  waste  further  time  in  an  effort  to  land  the 
ammunition  contract. 


t."<y  ..f  K,  11.  U.-V.1I  Co. 
niLLON    WALLACE. 


AVallace  Succeeds  In  Labrador.— Two  noted 
explorers  of  Labrador,  one  a  woman,  have  been  re- 
ported safe  after  a  summer  of  journeying  into  the  far 
rtcesses  of  that  mysterious  land.  Mrs.  Leonidas  Hub- 
bard, whose  husband  died  of  starvation  in  the  frozen 

fastnesses  of  the  pe- 
ninsula, has  come 
back  to  civilization 
with  reports  of  suc- 
cess. But  as  the  Bos- 
ton /<JKr«^/ remarks, 
she  "  did  not  begin 
to  explore  Labra- 
dor" as  Dillon  Wal- 
lace, at  one  time  a 
comrade  of  her  hus- 
band, has  done.  The 
Brooklyn  Eagle  says 
of  Wallace's  jour- 
ney : 

This  explorer  did 
not  cross  the  great 
peninsula ;  he  pene- 
trated to  Lake  Michikamau,  from  which  point  he 
turned  north,  paralleling  the  coast  and  reaching  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company's  post  on  Ungava  Bay  on  the 
i6th  of  October.  Navigation  is  at  an  end,  and  the 
bays  and  "  tickles  "  are  filled  with  ice  ;  hence  it  might 
be  thought  that  the  worst  of  his  journey  was  to  come ; 
but,  in  following  the  coast  line,  as  he  is  to  do  on  the 
retmn  trip,  he  will  avoid  tlie  dangers  and  difficulties 
that  beset  him  last  year,  when  his  companion,  Leoni- 
das Hubbard,  starved  to  death,  and  Wallace  himself 
barely  escaped  with  his  life 

Wallace  had  only  one  companion,  and  it  will  be  of 
interest  to  know  how  he  managed  the  commissariat, 
for  it  is  in  the  matter  of  carrying  supplies  that  the 
great  difficulty  of  northern  exploration  consists.  In  a 
temperate  climate  this  difficulty  is  overcome  by  the 
existence  of  game  and  edible  vegetation  ;  in  lands 
farther  north  it  is  overcome  by  perennial  ice  and  snow 
fields  offering  a  smootli  track  for  dogs  and  sleds  ;  but 
in  a  sub-.'\rctic  region  where  the  temperature  swings 
from  90  degrees  above  in  sinnmer  to  60  degrees  below 
zero  in  winter,  where  gales,  fogs,  flies  and  frequent 
lack  of  game  vex  and  perplex  the  traveler,  the  way  is 
hard,  indeed 

It  is  a  little  curious  that  this  great  province  should 
have  been  so  slightly  and  unsystematically  explored, 
since  it  is  penetrated  every  year  by  trappers  and 
traders,  and  the  Indians  and  "breeds,"  as  they  call 
the  half  breeds,  wander  far  into  the  interior,  in  the 
chase  of  caribou ;  but,  if  their  traditions  are  well 
founded,  they  not  infrequently  starve  there.  As  far 
back  as  183S  John  McLean,  factor  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  i)ost  at  Chimo,  traversed  a  good  part  of  the 
land  whicii  Wallace  has  already  covered,  but  he  left 
few  data  which  would  aid  anyone  who  undertook  to 
follow  in  his  trail.  The  field  for  adventure  is  as  entic- 
ing within  a  thousand  miles  of  New  York  as  it  is  in 
the  Antarctics,  where  for  lung  [leriods  of  time  exjjlora- 
tion  will  be  a  matter  of  merely  confirming  coast  lines. 
Mr.  Wallace  does  not  rank  with  Peary  or  Stanley,  for 
he  set  out  to  do  a  more  modest  work,  but  in  its  accom- 
plishment he  offers  a  more  substantial  addition  to 
human  knowledge  than  it  is  in  the  power  of  most  of  us 
to  make. 


Meriwetlier'H  Pluck.— Representative  Broussard, 
of  Louisiana,  who  appointed  Minor  Meriwether,  the 
yiiung  naval  cadet  now  under  trial  for  killing  a  com- 
rade in  a  fist  duel,  to  tlie  Naval  .\cademy.  tells  of  the 

dilfictdty  Meriwether  had  in  getting  into  the  academy. 
He  says : 

I  appointed  Meriwether  two  years  ago.  He  is  an 
fxceptionally  bright  and  tine  fellow.     At  that  time  lie 


What  is  yniir  knowledge  of  Diamonds.? 
Could  ii'tu  tell  the  proper  price  of  a  gen- 
uine  Diamond  ?  Could  tjitu  detect  a 
brilliant,  imitation  stone  from  the  gen^ 
uine  ?  if  not,  don't  take  risks  when 
you  buy.  Hake  sure  of  getting  a  genu> 
ine  Diamond  at  the  lowest  market  price, 
by  ordering  from  a  house  of  mitioinil 
vfpHtatioti.  Ours  is  the  oldest  Diamond 
House  in  the  Trade.  We  give  a  guaran- 
tee of  genuineness  with  every  Diamond 
we  sell,  and  to  persons  of  good  character 
we  give  terms  of  credit;  Trantiuctiotis 
Htrictly  confidential. 

20^  Down  and  10:^  per  Month 

By  importing  Diamonds  "in  the  rough." 
polishing  them  here  and  selling  them 
direct  to  consumers,  we  can  quote  prices 
20,1  lower  than  any  competitor.  If  you 
can  duplicate  our  values  at  your  deaU 
er's,  we  will  take  back  your  purchase 
and  refund  your  money.  S<:iid  for  our 
fvfv  catalotjuv  nunibtT  (Z 

J.  M.  LYON  &  CO. 


ESTABLISHED   1843 


6S-67-69  Nassau  Street 


New  York 


V^ 


^A^ 


^^^, 


Though  nothing  succeeds  like 
success  yet  success  and  merit 
are  not  always  synonymous.  It 
is  the  double  distinction  of  Jaeger 
Underwear  that  it  spells  both. 
Imitations  in  plenty  attest  its 
success.  Physicians  everywhere 
certify  its  merits. 

Explanatory  Catalogue  free, 
also  Samples. 


I»r.   Jiif^fi-'s   s.  W.   «».    «  ».•„  «»«ii  Sloi-os. 

New  York:  306  Fiftli  Av.,  157  B'way  ;  Brook- 
lyn: 504  Fulton  St.;  Boston:  22S  Boylston  St.; 
T>u:u    .   1510  Chestnut  St.;  Chicago:  82  State  St. 

Agents  in  all  itrincipal  cities. 


Phila. 


INCOME  OF-^ 

'  mjS.  O/  «"  A""""  <>••  SUMS  OF  S 100  STV  ^ 

,  mrm  /g\  or  more  ,  withdrawable    )  !>/) 

^^  AFTER  ONE  YEAR.      ]J/^ 


Cppiippn  bv  first  mortgage  oil  New 
OLUUDLU  York  City  improved  real 
estate,  and  a  guarantee  fund  of  10%  of 
the  face  value  of  all  mortgages  in  force. 

This  corporation  is  subject  to  exami- 
nation by  the  Superintendent  of  Banks 
of  tho  State  of  New  York. 


KN  CKERBOCK[R 


COMPANY 


KstiililishiHl  IHKt 

38  Park  Row  New  York  City 


Readers  of  The  LmcRARY  Dujkst  nro  uslieil  to  mention  the  puhlkmtlon  when  WTltlug  tii  lulvortisers. 
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"  Eyes  Worth  Having  " 

That's  the  title  of  our  Book  "  I,"  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Ivan  Fox,  which  tells  how  to 
have  clear,  steady  eye-sight  with  comfort- 
able eye-glasses  and  none  of  the  usual 
eye-glass  trouble.:.  Sent  free  for  the  name 
and  address  of  your  optician.  Write  to-day. 

Fox  Lasso  Eye=glasses 

Mr.  Fox's  life-work  has  culminated  in  the 
production  of  the  Lasso  Gunrd  and  Tubular 
.Spriug  —  remarkable  adjustmei\ts  which 
make  Fox  LassD  Kvc^-glasses  entiiely  practi- 
cal for  every  day  use.  Ordinary  eye-glasses 
are  not  practical  because  they"  tilt,  wobble, 
drop  and  break. 

Fox  Lasso  Eye  glasses  make  an  ideal  pres- 
ent tor  any  member  oi  ihe  family  or  a  friend. 


If  your  optician 
can't     supply 
you,  write    us 
and  we'll 
see  that 
you  get 
them. 


Sold   by   flrst-class 
opiieians    every- 
wheie. 

FOX  OPTICAL 
MFG.  CO. 
Phila- 
delpl ia 


PaU  Mch.  18,  02 


Music 
Lessons  Free 

IN   YOUR  OWN    HOME. 

A  wonderful  offer  to  every  lover  of  music,  whether  a  be- 
ginner or  an  advanced  player. 

Ninety-six  lessons  (or  a  less  number  if  you  desire)  for 
either  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Guitar,  Banjo,  Comet  or  Man- 
dolin will  be  given  free  to  make  our  home  study  courses 
for  these  instruments  known  in  your  locality.  You  will 
get  one  lesson  weekly,  and  your  only  expense  during  the 
time  you  take  the  lessons  will  be  the  cost  of  postage  and  the 
music  you  use,  which  is  small.  Write  at  once.  It  will 
mean  much  to  you  to  get  our  free  booklet.  It  will  place 
you  under  no  obligation  whatever  to  us  if  you  never  write 
again.  You  and  your  friends  should  know  of  this  work. 
Hundreds  of  our  pupils  write  :  "  Wish  I  had  known  of 
your  school  before."  "  Have  learned  more  in  one  term 
in  my  home  with  your  weekly  lessons  than  in  three  terms 
with  private  teachers,  and  at  a  great  deal  less  expense." 
"  Everything  is  so  thorough  and  complete."  "  The  lessons 
are  marvels  of  simplicity,  and  my  ii-year-old  boy  has  not 
had  the  least  trouble  to  learn."  One  minister  writes  :  "As 
each  succeeding  lesson  comes  I  am  more  and  more  fully 
persuaded  I  made  no  mistake  in  becoming  your  pupil." 

We  have  been  established  seven  year.s — have  hundreds  of 
pupils  from  eight  years  of  age  to  seventy.  Don't  say  you 
cannot  learn  music  till  you  send  for  our  free  booklet  and 
tuition  offer.  It  will  be  sent  by  return  mail  free.  Address 
U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  Box  260  J.,  19  Union 
Square,  New  York  City. 


CURIOSITIES  °' 


LAW  AND    LAWYERS 

By  CROAKE  JAMES 

"Innumerable  good  things  relating  to  the  legal 
profession.  We  know  of  no  volume  better  adapted 
to  amuse  and  edify  both  the  lawyer  and  the  lay- 
man."— Oreen  Bag,  Boston. 

8vo,  Cloth,  $3.00 

FVIVKifc  WACXALI-SrO. .  Pulls.,   !VF.W  YORK 


was  attending  the  Southwestern  Industrial  Institute, 
at  Lafayette.  He  came  to  New  Orleans  before  the 
examining  board  of  the  Navy  Department  and  passed 
a  creditable  mental  examination,  but  was  rejected  on 
the  physical  e.xamination  because  of  the  crooked  re- 
setting of  the  arm  bone  above  the  wrist,  where  it  had 
been  broken  while  participating  in  a  football  game. 

After  he  had  been  rejected  he  came  to  see  me,  and 
asked  nie  if  I  would  have  the  department  hold  up  the 
appointment ;  meanwhile,  he  would  consult  his  phy- 
sician, Dr.  Matas,  and  if  Dr.  Matas  could  break  the 
arm  and  reset  it  properly,  he  thought  the  Navy  De- 
partment would  be  willing  to  accept  him.  Meriwether 
expressed  himself  as  being  willing  to  submit  to  the 
operation.  He  was  so  anxious  not  to  lose  the  appoint- 
ment that  he  impressed  me  as  one  who  should  be  en- 
couraged in  his  desire  to  enter  the  navy. 

He  came  to  New  Orleans  and  submitted  to  an  ope- 
ration, while  I  held  up  the  appointment.  Dr.  Matas 
was  very  successful,  and  for  a  period  of  a  couple  of 
weeks  Meriwether  made  weekly  trips  from  Lafayette 
to  New  Orleans.  Finally,  Dr.  Matas  discharged  him 
with  his  arm  perfectly  straight.  Meriwether  then 
went  to  Annapolis  for  the  physical  and  mental  exami- 
nations. He  passed  in  both  and  was  admitted  to  the 
academy. 

This  incident  clearly  shows  the  character  of  Meri- 
wether. His  perseverance,  his  courage,  and  his  ear- 
nestness impressed  me  greatly. 


A  Royal  Kon  Mot.— Ambassador  Meyer  told  at  a 
luncheon  in  ^Vashington  a  bon  mot  of  the  Russian 
emperor's : 

"  A  beautiful  Italian  girl,"  he  said,  "  was  summoned 
to  play  the  violin  at  the  Winter  Palace. 

"  She  was  an  excellent  musician.  Her  performance 
was  admirable.  At  the  end,  with  a  smile  and  a  little 
bow,  the  Czar  said  to  her  : 

"'  If  I  were  to  shut  my  eyes  while  you  are  playing  I 
could  fancy  it  were  Ysaye,  but  I  much  prefer  to  keep 
them  open.'  " — A^ew  York  Tribune. 


He  Weighed  the  World. — The  sale  of  the  house 
once  occupied  by  Henry  Cavendish  in  London  recalls 
the  great  lord  and  some  of  his  achievements.  It  was 
he,  says  T.  P!s  Weekly  (London),  who  converted 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  into  water  and  proved  that  it 
consists  of  these  gases  ;  it  was  he  who  first  stated  the 
difference  between  animal  and  common  electricity, 
and  it  was  he  who,  by  a  course  of  ingenious  experi- 
ments, weighed  the  world. 

Cavendish  had  no  vanity ;  he  cared  for  no  one's 
praise,  avoided  society,  and  was,  as  one  must  suppose, 
an  unhappy  man.  For  money  he  cared  little;  up  to 
his  fortieth  year  he  was  comparatively  poor,  probably 
having  an  annual  income  of  no  more  than  ;C5oo  ;  but 
in  1773  an  uncle  died,  who  left  him  an  enormous  for- 
tune. Of  that  he  spent  very  little  ;  he  was  one  of  those 
rare  men  who  have  no  idea  of  the  value  of  money. 
His  personal  needs  were  very  simple,  and  the  fact  that 
he  was  rich  never  seems  to  have  struck  him  as  a  mat- 
ter of  interest. 

He  simply  left  his  income  to  accumulate.  One  day 
his  bankers,  finding  that  they  had  a  balance  of  ;CSo,ooo 
to  his  credit,  sent  up  a  messenger  to  consult  him  about 
it.  Cavendish  was  extremely  perturbed,  but  he  con- 
sented to  see  the  messenger.  "  What  do  you  come 
here  for  ?  "  he  asked.    "  What  do  you  want  with  me  ?  " 

"  Sir,  I  thought  it  proper  to  wait  upon  you,  as  we 
have  a  very  large  balance  in  hand  of  yours,  and  we 
wish  your  orders  respecting  it." 

"  If  it  is  any  trouble  to  you  I  will  take  it  out  of  your 
hands.    Do  not  come  here  to  i)lague  me !  " 

"  Not  the  least  trouble  to  us.  sir,  not  the  least;  but 
we  thought  you  might  like  some  of  it  to  be  invested." 

"  Do  so,  do  so  !  And  don't  come  here  to  trouble  me, 
or  I'll  remove  it." 

Cavendish's  shyness  amounted  almost  to  a  disease. 
He  shrank  from  speech  with  strangers,  and  if  he  were 
approached  abruptly  he  would  dart  away  with  a  cry, 
like  a  scared  animal.  At  such  entertainments  as  he 
attended  he  would  often  stand  on  the  landing,  afraid 
to  face  the  company  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  door,  nor 
would  he  open  it  until  the  approach  of  some  one  from 
behind  drove  him  forward.  On  one  occasion,  at  a 
party  at  Sir  Joseph's  Banks's  house,  a  certain  Dr.  In- 


A  Holiday  Gift 

That's  Helpful 

Something  which  would  carry 
to  your  child  or  wife  or  husband 
a  strong  incentive  to  increase  the, 
value  of  the  gift — wouldn't  that 
be  a  useful,  desirable  remem- 
brance? At  any  season  of  the 
year,  you  may  select  a 

COLONIAL     ENDOWMENT     CONTRACT 


Pay  ;5!34.2o  —  and 
no  further  payment 
need  be  made,  for 
one  year,  on  the  20- 
year  contract,  which 
agrees  to  pay  $i,cgo 
to  the  person  named 
in  the  document,  at 
the  end  of  20  years. 
A  number  of  other 
arrangements  may 
be  made — for  any 
amount,  in  even 
thousand.s — for  5,  10 
or  1 5  years,  at  cor- 
respondingly 1  o  w 
rates. 

Cash  Surrender 
values  from  first  year 
to  the  last. 

Write  for  Booklet 
A  40,  giving  full  in- 
formation. Sent 
free  on  request. 


The  Colonial  Trust  Company 
Building 


The  0  L^y^l  ALTrUST  (?A\PAAIY 

3ir  FOU9TM    Ave  —  314-316  niiMONO  ST  • 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Capital  ......  $4,000,000.00 

SuRPLis  AND  Profits       .        .        .        -      J56  000,000.00 


The   Power 
of  a^ 

Diminishes 


Even  after  a  year's  service,  it 

is  not  unustial   for  a  Cadillac 

motor,  when  given  the  proper 

care,  to  develop  20  per  cent. 

more    power    than    originally 

rated.     Ample  reserve  energy 

enables  the  Cadillac  to  go 

anywhere. 

Booklet  AD  and  name  of  nearest  dealer  sent  upon 
request. 
Ranahout,  $750;  MoflelC,  with  detachable  tnnneau, 
88»l»!    LiKht  Tourlnif  Car,   »U50;    Kour-»  jllndtr  tar, 
$2,H(I0;   r.  n.  h.,  IK'trult. 

CADILLAC  AUTOMOBILE   CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Member  A.  L.  A.  J/. 

Light  ToDring  Car, 

$<J5U, 

r.  o.  b.  Detroit. 


^ 


THE  BUCCAXEEKS.  An  up-to-date  story  of  the 
black  flag  in  business,  by  Henky  M.  Hyde.  i2mo, 
cloth,  236  pages.  ?i.2o  net.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, Pubs.,  New  York. 
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Save  Your 

Coal 

Heat    the    house   to  suit  you 

You  can  keip  the  house  at  the  temperature  you  like  and 
prevent  colds,  rrip  or  pneumonia.  You  can  save  25%  of 
your  coal.  You  need  never  drop  a  good  book,  or  stop  an 
exciting  game  to  regulate  the  furnace  drafts.  It  is  all  done 
automatically  from  the  living  room  by  the 

POWERS 

AUTOMATIC 

HEAT  REGULATOR 

It  maintains  a  nniform  comfortable  heat;  is  Bimple, 
saving.  loKienic  and  never  fails  to  work.  It  fits  any  sys- 
tem.  nfw  or  old— hot  wiitf-r,  hot  air  or  Rtoam.  Take  things 
easier,  be  more  comfortable  and  let  the  Powers  Regulator 
look  after  the  furnace  this  winter.  Used  in  residences 
the  world  over.     Send  for  free  book. 

"Pr****    Tl'inl    of  sixty  days 


inoe  you. 


POWERS  REGULATOR  CO.,  ?i.""nr",!'N';''.'t^f;: 


STEEL  PENS 


r.STABLISHED  1824. 

Samples  and  Prices  from  U.  S.  Sole 
Agents, 

PERRY  &  CO. 

349   Broadway,   New   York. 


RELIEVE  YOUR  MIND 

Note  Tour  Engagements  in  Huebach's 

Year  Book  for  1906 

Instead  of  trustinp:  to  your  memory.'    The  Year  Book  is  a 
handsome,  serviceable  diary,  made  in  29  styles,  bound  in  cloth 
and  leuther,  at  all  prices.    Tliis illustration  represent sXo.  IS, 
price,    postpaid,  ^l-30.       VVliite 
^    writing  paper,  5x7,   ruled,   dark 
lilui',     flexible     grained     leather 
Clivers,  stamped  in  aluminum,  lihie 
edges.      Books    contain  day, 
date,   number   of  days  past 
and  to  come,  calendars,  pos- 
tal rates  and  much  valuable 
infortnatlon.     \o.  -I  I .  post- 
paid, 7. "54*.    Similarto  above, 
but     green     llexible    cloth 
cover,  square  corners,  plain 

Tbi.nillS..lvi>  Yoiirl^^l^BI     e<<?<'X'  v.     ,  .,,r 

•^^^^•^^-'         Name  on  book  in  gold,  l.lc. 

St-nd  at  once  for  an  inter- 
esting,    illustrated      booklet 
with    eoniplele    description    of  pocket  and   desk  styles,  and 
iinusipil  endorsements  from  distinguish. -d  people. 
B.  W.    llllfllHrll,    riililNhpr,   lllOTrnrt  nide.,  :VotV  Vork 


-L 


lour 
t'hrittmat  Ultt 
Pr(>l>lpiii. 


HOW  TO  BREATHE 

For   Health,  Strength   and   Endurance 

It-  mI  l.iitiif  nni!  HiiHrlp  tiiWiirp,  III,'  iiio-t  iii-^tructive 

hi...fc  .-wT  i.i.i,ii-Im-4  ..II  111.-  Ml .:  -111. I.-,  t  III' 

BREATHING    AND    EXERCISE 

I'll  i..m-v  Fully  il|ii-lr;il.-.l.  WO.OOO  ulri-iilv  m.M. 
Corrt-ft  mill  iiirorrecl  t>r*-iilliiii0  tl«--.(-rilH*(l  by  tliiisniniit, 
fti-.     Hook  wilt  on  rr.-*'iiil  i.C  10  t.^ntm. 

r.  voii  noKCKM AW.  U.S. 

S.1T  llrMi.l   I1I.Il-.,  -■.Ill)  .Mil   \,i-.  N..>,  ^urk 


BUS.SIA  AT  THK  BAR  OFTHK  AJVIKKICAN 
PEOPLiK.  A  searchinfj  inquiry  into  the  Kischinef  out- 
rages, \vith  full  documentary  matter  by  IsiixiKE  SlNtiCK, 
Editor  of  "The  Jewish  Kncvclopedia."  i2mo,  cloth, 
2C/6  pages.  #i.jo  net.  Funk  Si  Wagnalls  Company, 
Pubs.,  New  York, 


genhousz  took  upon  himself  to  praise  Cavendish  to 
his  face  in  a  high-flown  and  pompous  manner  by  way 
of  introduction  to  an  Austrian  gentleman  who  was 
present.  The  Austrian  promptly  took  the  cue,  loaded 
the  unfortunate  philosopher  with  compliments,  and 
assured  him  that  he  had  come  to  London  mainly  to 
meet  him.  Cavendish  stood  with  downcast  eyes,  in 
abject  misery,  speaking  never  a  word.  Then  he  saw 
an  of)ening  in  the  crush,  flew  to  the  door,  jumped  into 
his  carriage,  and  drove  home  at  full  speed.  Women 
he  hated;  his  usual  method  of  communication  with 
his  housekeeper  was  by  means  of  notes  left  on  the  hall 
table,  and  if  any  female  servant  came  into  his  presence 
she  was  instantly  dismissed.  To  guard  against  chance 
meetings  with  his  household  he  had  a  second  staircase 
erected  in  his  Clapham  villa.  Lord  Brougham  re- 
membered "  the  shrill  cry  he  uttered  as  he  shuffled 
quickly  from  room  to  room,  seeming  to  be  annoyed  if 
looked  at,  but  sometimes  approaching  to  hear  what 
was  passing  among  others."  This  extraordinary  man 
left  a  fortune  of  £i,7So,ooo ;  his  heir.  Lord  George  Ca- 
vendish, was  only  permitted  to  see  him  once  a  year, 
and  then  for  no  longer  than  half  an  hour.  He  never 
changed  the  fashion  of  his  dress— a  fact  which  natu- 
rally drew  the  attention  to  him  which  he  was  so  an.\- 
ious  to  avoid.  He  was  indeed  a  man  of  pure  science, 
in  whose  constitution  there  seemed  no  room  for  human 
kindness. 


Detailed  for  Baptism.— During  the  Civil  War 
the  late  Colonel  Bouck  organized  a  regiment,  says 
Everybody's  Magazine,  which  he  controlled  as  a  dic- 
tator. It  Ivas  while  the  army  was  resting  after  the 
colonel's  first  campaign  that  an  itinerant  evangelist 
wandered  into  camp  and,  approaching  the  colonel, 
asked  if  he  was  the  commanding  officer. 

"  Ugh  !  "  snorted  "  Old  Gabe,"  as  he  was  affection- 
ately called,  "  what  do  you  want  ? " 

"  I  am  a  humble  servant  of  the  Lord  endeavoring  to 
save  the  souls  of  the  unfortunate.  I  have  just  left  the 
camp  of  the th  Massachusetts,  where  I  was  instru- 
mental in  leading  eight  men  into  paths  of  righteous- 
ness." 

"  .•\djutant,"  thundered  Colonel  Bouck,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  "  detail  ten  men  for  baptism.  No  Mas- 
sachusetts regiment  shall  beat  mine  for  piety." 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

Revised  Football. 

"  I  humbly  beg  your  pardon,  sir; 

I  fear  that  I  have  mashed  your  toe. 
Such  accidents  w  ill  oft  occur 

In  gatherings  like  this,  you  know." 

"  And  I  have  been,"  was  the  reply, 
"  More  hasty  than  was  rightly  due, 

I  fear  I  have  contused  your  eye— 
And  does  this  ear  belong  to  you?" 

"  Believe  me,  sir,  I  meant  no  harm, 
It  happened  by  the  merest  chance. 

I  trust  that  you  will  take  my  arm 
In  getting  to  the  ambulance." 

'Tis  now  fulfilled,  our  fondest  dream, 
These  college  rudenesses  are  past. 

Kind  courtesy  doth  reisn  supreme 
.\nd  football  is  icformed  at  last. 

—  Washington  Star. 

The  Very  Kind.  —  The  Sunday-school  teacher 
asked  the  class,  "  What  kind  of  boys  go  to  heaven  ?" 
And  one  little  urchin  yelled  out,  "  Dead  boys  I "— ./L/>>- 
pincotV s  Magazine. 


.JameH'K  \Vo«..-  "  Well,  James,  how  are  you  feeling 
to-day.'"  said  a  minister  to  one  of  his  parishioners,  an 
old  man  suffering  from  chronic  rheumatism.  "  I  hope 
the  pains  are  nothing  worse.  Vou  are  not  looking  so 
bright  as  usual  to-day.'' 

"  Na,  sir,"  said  tlie  old  fellow,  sadly ;  "  I've  been  un- 
fortunate to-day." 

"  How,  James  I    In  what  way  ?"  qtieried  the  pastor. 

"  Well,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  got  a  letter  frae  a 
lawyer  body  this  niornin'  tellin'  me  that  ma  cousin 
'  Jack'  had  died  an'  that  he  had  left  me  two  hunner' 
poun'," 

"Two  hundred  pounds  1"  repeated   the   minister. 


CAL01C 


The  Oxygen  Tooth  Powder 

The  scientific  dentifrice 
recommended  by  up-to- 
date  dentists  and  used  by- 
up-to-date  people.  Will 
not  scratch  the  enamel 
nor  tarnish  gold.  Whitens 
and  preserves  the  teeth. 
Purifies  the  whole  mouth. 


Send  for  sample  sufficient  for 
several  days''  trial  and  prove  its 
value  for  yourself. 


McKesson  &  Robbins 

95  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City. 


Dr.  C.  H.  Pearson 

Author  of  "Cabin  on  the  Prairie"  and    other  popnlar 
books  which  THE  »  OITH'S  COMPAXIOX  is  giving 

as  premiums,  recently  wrote  as  follows  about 


Hawaiian  Health  Food 

For  Infants,  Invalids  and  Dyspeptics. 

"Miss  Alice  Swasey  spoke  of  the  great  good  she  had 
derived  while  in  Hawaii  from  Taro-ena,  having  gained  by 
its  use  eight  pounds  in  weight  in  a  surprisingly  short  time. 
The  remark  led  the  writer  to  procure  some  of  the  .'ood  for 
trial.  I  was  surprised  at  the  satisfying  result.  It  im- 
parted a  peculiar  sense  of  comfort  and  strength.  Ha- 
waiian babies  from  early  infancy  eat  all  they  want  of  taro 
porridge,  and  mothers  take  it  to  fill  the  breasts  with  pure, 
rich  milk.  Physicians  prescribe  Taro-ena  for  the  weakly, 
and  with  excellent  results,  even  in  ulceration  and  cancer 
of  the  stomach  and  typhoid  fever." 

Governor  Carter,  of  Hawaii,  wrote  June  21,  1905:  "I 
have  always  believed  that  if  Taro-ena  could  be  supplied  to 
those  who  are  suffering  from  indigestion  it  would  in  many 
cases  prove  a  blessing." 


Xarqe    $1.00.    hospital 
SAMPLE  lOc,  in- 


Bii  mail,  prepaid  anywhere.  SOc. 
$3.00  (cheapest^,  or  at  drug  stores. 

cliidina  interesting  illustrated  book  on  "  Taro-ena,  the  food 
that  digests  itself.       Order  at  once. 

Taro  Food  Co.,  Box  T,  Danbury,  Conn. 


m  IDEAL  SIGHT 

4  RESTORER 
Is  Your 
If.  Sight  Failing? 

All  refractive  errors, 
muscular  trouble  & 
chronic  diseases  o! 
the  Eye  cured  by 
scientific  MASSAGE, 
niuslratcd  treatise  with  atlidavlt  testimonials 
tree.    Address 

THE  IDEAL  COMPANY, 
239  Broadway,  New  York.        qfJM 
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Men  Do  Not  Go  to  Church 

.V  bold  and  vigorous  discussion  by 
Kiv.  ("orthind  Slyors,  IC.mo.  Clo.  60c. 
Funk  &  Waj;nalls Company,  Pubs.  44-60  E.  23d  St.,  NewYork 
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"  And  you  call  that  hard  luck  ?    Why,  it  is  quite  a  for- 
tune for  you,  James." 

"  Ay,"  said  the  old  man  sorrowfully,"  but  the  stupid 
lawyer  body  didn't  put  enough  stamps  on  his  letter 
and  I  had  a  penny  to  jay  for  extra  post3ige."—ScotiisA 
American. 


Delicate  Compliment.— Many  delicate  compli- 
ments have  been  paid  the  fair  sex  by  men  subtle  in 
speech,  but  here  is  one  straight  from  the  heart  of  an 
illiterate  negro  that  is  difficult  to  excel.  It  is  recalled 
by  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Smith,  of  Kansas  City,  in  telling  the 
story  of  a  marriage  fee. 

"  When  I  was  preaching  at  Walla  Walla,  Wash.," 
he  said,  "there  was  no  negro  preacher  in  town,  and  I 
was  often  called  upon  to  perform  a  ceremeny  between 
negroes.  One  afternoon,  after  I  had  married  a  young 
negro  couple,  the  groom  asked  the  price  of  the  ser- 
vice. 

"  '  Oh,  well,'  said  I, '  you  can  pay  me  whatever  you 
think  it  is  worth  to  you.' 

"  The  negro  turned  and  silently  looked  his  bride 
over  from  head  to  foot,  then  slowly  rolling  up  the 
•whites  of  his  eyes  to  me,  said : 

"  '  Lawd,  sah,  you  has  done  ruined  me  for  life  ;  you 
has,  for  sure.'  "—Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 


Charley's  Conversation.—"  Charley  takes  a  great 
interest  in  the  tariff,"  said  young  Mrs.  Torkins.  "  He 
is  getting  to  be  a  regular  statesman." 

"  What  makes  you  think  so?" 

"  He  talks  in  his  sleep  about  standing  pat."—  Wash- 
ington Star. 


At  Dead  of  Night — "  Who's  there?"  shouted  the 
occupant  of  a  hotel  bedroom,  as  he  heard  a  noise  in 
the  corner  of  his  room. 

There  was  no  answer,  and  the  queer  noise  stopped. 

"Anybody  there?" 

No  answer. 

"  It  must  have  been  a  spirit,"  he  said  to  himself. 
*' I  must  be  a  medium.  I  will  try."  (Aloud.)  "If 
there  is  a  spirit  in  the  room  it  will  signify  the  same  by 
saying  aye— no,  that's  not  what  I  mean.  If  there  is  a 
spirit  in  the  room  it  will  please  rap  three  times." 

Three  very  distinct  raps  were  given  in  the  direction 
of  the  bureau. 

"  Is  it  the  spirit  of  my  sister?" 

No  answer. 

"Is,it  the  spirit  of  rpy  mother-in-law?" 

Three  very  distinct  raps. 

"Are  you  happy  ?" 

Nine  raps. 

"  Do  you  want  anything?" 

A  succession  of  very  loud  raps. 

"  Will  you  give  me  any  communication  if  I  get  up  ? " 

No  answer. 

"  Shall  I  hear  from  you  to-morrow  ?  " 

Raps  are  very  loud  in  the  direction  of  the  door. 

"  Shall  I  ever  see  you  ? " 

He  waited  long  for  his  answer,  but  none  came,  and 
he  turned  over  and  fell  asleep. 

Next  morning  he  found  the  "  spirit  "  of  his  mother- 
in-law  had  carried  off  his  watch  and  purse,  his  trousers, 
and  his  gie^t-coa-t.—  Tit-Bits. 


For  Her  Own  Protection.—"  Yes,  madam,"  said 
the  salesman, "  this  is  the  most  exquisite  dinner  set  we 
ever  handled.    The  price  is  $150." 

"I'll  take  it,"  said  Mrs.  Richley,  "  if  you'll  agree  to 
mark  it '  Imitation.    Price  $6.90.' " 

"  Of  course,  but— er— that's  rather  an  odd  request." 

"  Yes,  but  I  want  to  deceive  our  servant  girl." — 
Philadelphia  Press. 

Professional  Reserve. — "  Are  you  in  favor  of  a 
milder  form  of  foot-ball  ? " 

"  I  decline  to  answer." 

"  No  need  of  getting  grouchy.  This  is  no  insurance 
investigation,  you  know.    I  was  merely  being  civil." 

"  Well,  if  you  want  to  be  civil,  don't  spring  that  sort 
of  question  on  another  undertaker."— /'/;//a(/e////za 
Ledger. 


It  Struck  Home.— While  the  judge  was  giving  his 
charge  to  the  jury  in  the  burglary  case,  one  of  the  jury- 
men fainted.  His  lordship  had  just  impressively  said, 
"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  in  arriving  at  a  verdict  you 
must  take  the  testimony. of  the  witnesses  for  the  de- 
fense into  consideration,  and  give  them  full  weight."' 

Headers  of  The  Literary 


The  Purpose 
of  a 
Memorial 
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from  the  first  known  and  most  famous  of 
all  monuments — the  Pyramids — down  to 
the  tiniest  headstone  of  to-day,  has  been 
to  honor  the  departed  with  a  monument 
that  will  last  through  succeeding  genera- 
tions. 

My  life-work  has  been  the  building  of 
just  such  memorials — those  that  will  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  time — tributes  that  will 
endure.  I  use  only  the  highest  grade  of  granite — Quincy,  Barre,  or  Westerly — employ 
only  finished  artists — not  mere  stone-cutters ;  and  work  from  my  own  original  designs. 
I  guarantee  to  fulfill  the  desires  of  your  order.  And  in  the  matter  of  price — I  am  proud 
of  giving  the  highest  possible  grade  of  work  for  the  lowest  possible  figure. 

Send  for  my  free  booklet.     It  contains  much  valuable  information. 


J.  L.  MILLER  G 


Successor  to 
liomas&  Miller 


.)  Quincy,  Mass. 


Can  You  Solve  the  Riddle? 

"  The  publishers  and  author  would  be  perfectly  safe  in  offering  a  large  reward 

f or  Buccessf ul  forecasting  of  tlie  iiwCi.:'— Spokesman- Review^  Spokane, Wash. 

"The  underlying  mystery  long  eludes  the  shrewdest  guess."— .Boston  Advertiser. 

"A  Mystery  Story  Into  Which  a  Soul  Has  Been  Infused" 

THE 

SUMMIT  HOUSE 


By 

L.  DOUGALL 


MYSTERY 


"One  of  the  best  novels  of  this  or  any  other  year,"  says  the  Boston  Times. 

THIRD    EDITION    READY 

This  powerful  and  intensely  absorbing  story  met  with  such  immediate 
demand  that  the  first  edition  was  entirely  sold  out  a  few  days  after 
publication,  and  the  second  edition  within  a  week  after  the  first. 

Sun,  New  York:  "  Possibilities  are  opened  by 
this  story  of  blending  forms  of  fiction  kept  apart 
heretofore.  Imagine  Sir  Conan  Doyle  trying  to 
infuse  a  strain  of  (ieorge  Eliot  into  his  talcs,  or 
Anthony  Hope  collaborating  with  Mr.  Meredith." 

Globe,  New  York:  "  Ilerc  is  a  detectire  x/orij 


Zjouisville  Courier  Journal:  "A  mystery 
is  always  an  alluring  thine,  but  it  is  seldom  that 
one  is  clothed  in  a  real  literary  dress  and  kept 
tantodizingly  vnsolvable  until  the  eud  of  the 
book,  as  is  this  mystery." 

Press,  New  York:  "  We  can  recall  no  talc  in 
recent  fiction  of  a  mysterious  crime  and  its 
consequences  that  can  come  within  speaking 
distance  of  this  stonj." 

l2mo,  Cloth.    $1.50  post-paid 

FUNK     A    WACNALLS    COMPANY,    PUBLISHERS,    NEW    YORK 

For  Sale  at  All  Bookstores.    Do  Not  Miss  It! 


info  which  one  micihtudij  a  soul  has  been  iii/dsed. 
If  it  docs  not  have  an  iinmeuse  popular  success 
it  will  be  the  public's  lose." 
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At  the  words,  "  and  give  them  full  weight,"  the  jury- 
man swooned  away.  He  was  a  coal  merchant.—  Tii- 
Btts. 

A  Correction Teacher:  "  What  is  The  Hague 

tribunal?" 

Willie  :  "  The  Hague  tribunal  ar " 

Teacher:  "  Don't  say  '  The  Hague  tribunal  are,' 
Willie;  use  is." 

Willie:  "The  Hague  tribunal  isbitrates  national 
controversies."— /wrf^-tf. 


Not  There.— Lawyer  :  "  You  say  you  left  home 
on  the  loth  ?  " 

Witness  :  "  Yes,  sir." 

Lawyer  :  "  And  came  back  on  the  25th  ? " 

Witness  .  "  Yes,  sir." 

Lawyer  (severely):  "What  were  you  doing  in  the 
interim  ?" 

Witness:  "Never  was  in  such  a  place."— Ba/ii- 
niore  American. 


'  Tommy,  I'm  going  to  punish  you 


Forearmed 

severely." 

"  What  fer.  Pa  ? " 

"  Now,  don't  try  that  innocence  game 
the  bad  things  you've  done  to-<lay." 

"  No,  you  don't,  Pa.    You  don't  know  where  I  hid 
the  strap  you  lick  me  with."—  Cleveland  Leader. 


I  know  all 


Reforiuatiou  of  a  Kind.— "  Yes,  kind  lady,  my 
four  years'  term  e.xpires  in  two  weeks,  then  when  I  get 
out  of  the  pen  I  am  going  to  reform  and  start  a  little 
cigar  store.  I  kin  buy  one  for  six  hundred  dollars. 
Have  I  friends  what'll  advance  the  money  ?  Naw,  I 
don't  need  them  fer  that  little  sum;  I  kin  steal  that 
much  in  two  nights."— Lippincott' s  Magazine. 


Got  Him.— "  When  ze  word  to  fire  was  g[iven,  ze 
gr-r-reat  duelist  fired  in  ze  air." 

'■  Ah  !  Magnanimous  man  ? " 

"Maisnon.  Hees  opponent  had  climbed  a  tree."— 
Cleveland  Leader. 


Lame  Theory — "  Do  you  believe,"  queried  the 
long-haired  passenger, "  that  people  will  have  the  same 
vocations  in  the  ne.xt  world  as  they  have  in  tins  ?  " 

"  No,  "  replied  the  hardware  drummer.  "  That  would 
be  impossible  in  many  cases." 

"  Why  do  you  think  so?"  asked  the  1.  h.  p. 

"  Because,"  explained  the  kniglit  of  the  sample  case, 
•'  there  are  quite  a  number  of  ice  dealers  in  this  work'  " 
—Chicago  News. 


CURRENT   EVENTS.. 

Foreign. 

Russia. 

November  25.— Mutiny  breaks  out  among  the  sailors 
at  Sebastopol  and  a  rear-admiral  is  seriously 
wounded. 

November  27.— The  mutinous  sailors,  joined  by 
striking  railroad  men,  are  reported  in  complete 
control  of  .Sebastopol.  The  Government  authori- 
ties, It  is  said,  fear  to  attempt  to  suppress  the 
outbreak.  Robert  W.  Hliss,  second  secretary 
of  the  American  Embassy  in  St.  Petersburg,  is 
attacked  and  beaten  by  rowdies  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

November  28. — The  general  labor  situation  again  is 
serious ;  postal  and  telegraph  employees  call  a 
strike. 

November  29.— The  mutiny  of  sailors  at  Sebastopol 
is  crushed  after  a  three-hour  battle  in  which  5,000 
men  are  killed.  The  mutinous  warships  Otcha- 
koff  and  Panteleitnon  are  sunk  and  tlie  rest  are 
surrendered. 

November  30.-  Soldiers  belonging  to  the  Czar's 
personal  body  guard  are  arrested  for  presentins 
petitions  asking  for  reforms.  Because  of  tiie 
telegraph  strike,  St.  Petersburg  is  almost  cut  off 
from  the  remainder  of  the  Empire. 

December  i.  Martial  law  in  Poland  is  abolished. 
Twenty  officers  and  250  men  of  the  Czar's  body 
guard  are  said  to  have  lx;en  arrested  charged  with 
having  conspired  against  the  life  of  the  Emperor. 


THt  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 

Hari'fitll)' hi'IccIimI  ami  HjHtcmaticiilly  arriLUKCil  for  the 
hlHti>ru-iil  Mluily  iif  Ori-ck  anil  Italijin  Art.  In  MrtH  of  BOO, 
♦4.  One  fi-nt  i-ach  orHO<'rnlH  jut  hnnilri'il.  AdilrcHH  po»- 
(al  for  catalouni'M.  j%KT  DKI'AKTM  K:VT.  IIITIIKAH 
nV  li:VI%'KltHITV  Til.tVKI..  -inx  «  lar<iid<iu  St., 
Boston. 
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•IDELITY  BONDS 


EMPLOYERS'    LIABILITY 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT    . 


HEALTH 


STEAM  BOILER 


PLATE  GLASS 


BURGLARY 


FLY=WHEEL 


BONDED  LIST 


"  This  Elevator  Is  Regularly  Inspected 
"  By  The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company." 

This  sign  hanging  in  an  elevator  is  a  pledge 
of  safety.  Our  inspectors  are  competent  and 
honest.  When  they  inspect  an  elevator,  they 
inspect  it  thoroughly. 

Are  your  elevators  insured  with  us  ? 

Insurance  that  Insures 


ASSETS,  June  30,  1  905, 
LOSSES  PAID  to  June  30,  1  905, 


$7,393,680.4-2 
20,765,989.03 


DUMONT  CLARKE, 
WM.  P.  DIXON, 
ALFRED  W.  HOYT, 
A.  B.  HULL, 


GEO.  E.  IDE, 

W.  Q.  LOW. 

J.  Q.  McCULLOUGH, 

WM.  J.  MATHESON, 


f  ALEXANDER  E.  ORR,       JOHN  L.  RIKER, 
niRFCTORS  '   1  HENRY  E.  PIERREPONT,    W.  EMLEN  ROOSEVELT, 
I  (^NTON  A.  RAVEN,  GEO.  P.  SEWARD. 


Principal  Offices,  Nos.  97-J03  Cedar  Street,  New  York 

Agetits  in  all  considerable  towns 


Name  , 


Address .... 

If  you  wish  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  book  mentioned 
ill  this  advertisement,  write  jour  name  and  address  in 
the  space  above,  tear  off  this  corner  and  mail  to 

Battle  Creek  Sanitarlnm  Co.,  Ltd., 

Battle  Creek, 


If  we  could 
convince  you  in  this  ad.  of  the 
value  to  YOU  of  our  Free  new 
book,  "The  Battle  Creek 
Idea,"  you  would  be  glad  to  pay 
^10.00  for  it. 

This  book  is  valuable  because  it  shows  you  how  to 
be  well  and  strong  without  taking  drugs  or  medi- 
cines. 

All  it  costs  you,  however,  is  the  price  of  a  stamp— 
we  send  it  absolutely  free. 

If  the  attainment  or  retention  of  your  own  sood 
health— and  the  good  health  of  those  dear  to  you— is 
worth  a  postal,  send  us  one  to-day  (or  use  above  cou- 
pon) and  we  will  forward  the  book  promptly. 

You  do  not  obligate  yourself  in  any  way  by  an- 
swering this  advertisement.  You  are  neither  re- 
(luirecl  to  buy  anything  nor  to  i>romise  anything. 
All  we  ask  is  that  you  read  the  book  carefully. 

It  tells  how  you  can  live,  in  your  own  home,  with- 
out disturbing  your  daily  routine  in  any  way.  a 
sane,  healthful  life— the  life  that  has  restored 
thousands  to  health  at  the  famous  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium. 

It  is  now  recognized  that  nine-tenths  of  all  dis- 
eases are  caused  by  improper  diet. 

You  eat  disease  ;  and  you  eat  health.  It  is  all  in 
the  choice  of  foods.  "The  Battle  Oreek  Idea  "  will 
tell  you  how  to  choose  right,  so  as  to  get  and  keep 
good  health. 

If  the  health  is  worth  having,  the  book  is  worth 
asking  for  to^lay.    Address 

Tlio  Hnttlo  Cr<>ok  Snnltnrliiin  Co.,  Kitd., 
i»i>l>t.  F.  IH,  Ilatllo  <'reok,  MU'li. 


Free  $1.00  Ooupon 

ENTITLING  ANYONE  WITH 

RHEUMATISM 

to  receive  prepaid,  Free  to  Try,  a  regular 
Dollar  pair  of  Magic  Foot  Drafts  and 
valuable  new  book  (in  colors)  on  rheu- 
matism. 

Name 

Address 

Only  one  free  pair  to  one  address. 


THE  ROSENTHAL 

PRACTICAL  LINGUISTRY  SYSTEM 

Till'  iiiitiinil  iiictlKKl  for  the  quick  learning  of 
F'iciit'li.  (ierinan,  and  Spanish.  Each  language  Iti.OO. 
Send  for  full  imrticulars. 

"  It  is  destined  to  create  an  entire  revolution  in  the 
ntiidy  and  teaching  of  fori'ign  languages."— llovli'W 
or  lleTl«*WN.  London. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs.,  New  York 


If  you  have  rheumatism  cut  out  this  free 
dollar  coupon  and  send  it  to  us  with  your  name 
and  address  plainly  written  on  the  blank  lines. 
Return  mail  will  bring  you — free  to  try — a 
Dollar  pair  of  the  famous  Magic  Foot  Drafts, 
the  great  Michigan  treatment  for  rheumatism. 
They  are  relieving  very  bad  cases  of  every  kind 
of  rheumatism,  both  chronic  and  acute,  no 
matter  how  severe.  They  are  proving  effective 
in  cases  of  30  and  40  years  suffering,  after 
doctors  and  baths  and  medicines  had  failed. 
Send  us  the  coupon  today.  When  the  Drafts 
come,  try  them.  If 
you  are  satisfied 
with  the  benefit 
received — then  you 
can  send  us  One 
Dollar.  If  not,  we 
take  your  simple  say  so,  and  the 
you  absolutely  nothing.  Aren't 
trying  on  that  basis  ?  Our  faith  is  strong  that 
they  will  relieve  you,  so  cut  out  and  send  the 
coupon  to-day  to  Magic  Foot  Draft  Co.,  T  F  9, 
Oliver  Bldg.,  Jackson,  Mich.  Send  no  moneys 
just  the  coupon. 


THADC    UkDK 


Drafts  cost 
they   worth 


THE  ALTERNATE  SEX.  New  theories  relating 
to  the  female  intellect  in  man,  and  the  tuasculine  in 
woman,  by  Charles  Godfrey  Lel.\nd,  F.R  S.L.A.M., 
author  of  "The  Breitm,in  Ballads,"  etc.,  i2mo, 
cloth,  134  pages.  $1.00  net.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
j)any,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


Readers  of  The  Literxrt  digest  are  asKcd  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Linen-Glass-China-Silv 


EVERYTHING  for  the  well  appointed  table  shouW 
be  washed  with 

PEARLINE     - 

The    Choicer    the   article    the    Greater    the 
PEARLINE'S  eentle.  vet  effective  wav  of.' 
Intel 


Tlie"BeiiiiEtt"Ert8tii  Men.  Bool 

Something    useful    all    the    year    around.       Kull 

Russia  calf  t-cAer,  leather  lined,  with  jrocket  lor 

cards  msiile  of  cover,  titteJ  with  removiiMc 

insert  pad    of   20    perforated,    detiichal'lc 

leaves  of  count ine-house   linen.     Cover 

folds  back,  nviking  a  substantml  p;id 

to    write    on.       Thousands    sold. 

Prnriouiiced    by  every  one  the 

most  c  o  n  V  en  i  e  n  t  pocket 

memorandum   book    ever 

invented. 


Size, 
inches 


ce,  com- 
plete,   with 
your    name    on 
cover  in    gold,    ii 
eluding    4  insert  pads 
(80    leaves)     91.00. 

SEi\D    XO    MO\£Y 

Simply    send    us  your     name. 
We  Will  send  yon  the  book,  and 
if  it  IS  perfectly   satisfactory   send 
US   $1.00.     II   It  isn't   all   we  claim. 
and  the  peer  of  any  memo,    book   you 
ever    saw,    send  it  right    back.     The   cut 
of  the  book    does    n(»t   do  it  justice      We 
know    if    you    see   it   you   will  k*^ep   it.     That 
is  why  we  are  making  such  a  liberal  oHer. 

Bo  sure  to  -write  for  It. 

W.  W.  BENNETT    CO. 


Box  146   East  End,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Bensonizer  Book 

(Illustrated) 

This  book  is  entitled  "Popular  Pneumotherapy," 
contains  64  pages  of  information  taken  from  authori- 
tative writers  on  diseases  of  the  Nose.  Throat  and 
Lungs.  It  deals  with  all  phases  of  hygiene  and  sanita- 
tion, diet  and  digestion,  and  proper  mode  of  living  : 
points  out  the  dangers  of  the  "  patent  medicine  habit, 
etc.  The  book  is  devoted  exclusively  to  diseases  of  the 
air  passages,  containing  many  suggestions  of  great 
value  on  Home  Treatment  of 

Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Catarrh  and  Consumption 

This  book  will  equip  the  sufferer  with  knowledge  of 
his  own  case,  point  the  way  to  health  and  save  doctor 
bills.  No  home  should  be  without  it.  Sample  copy 
mailed  free  on  request. 

BENSONIZER  COMPANY. 

507  Granite  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  Lost 


WEDDING  RING 

Heart-to-heart    talks     on 
marriage  and  its  pitfalls. 
By  Rev.  Cortland  Myers. 
16mo,  cloth,  75c.   Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company .  I»ubs..  N.  Y. 


Other  Foreign  News, 

November  25.— King  Haakon  VII.  arrives  at  Chris- 
tiania,  Norway. 

November  26.— The  Turkish  Foreign  Minister  visits 
the  English  and  .\iistr()-Hungarian  embassies  to 
suggest  a  moditicationof  the  Macedonian  reform 
plans.  The  allied  fleet  arrives  at  Mytilene  Isl- 
and. 

Natives  of  the  Isle  of  Pines  are  reported  to  be  in 
fear  of  an  American  attack  and  a  request  for  aid 
is  sent  to  Cuba. 

November  27.— King  Haakon,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Storthing,  takes  the  oath  to  support  the  consti- 
tution or  Norway. 

American  settlers  in  the  Isle  of  Pines  are  reported 
to  have  held  a  meeting  and  ratified,  by  a  narrow- 
majority,  the  action  of  a  previous  meeting  adopt- 
ing a  form  of  government  as  a  territory  of  tne 
United  States, 

The  international  fleet  seizes  the  customs  and 
telegraph  offices  at  Mytilene. 

November  28.  -  Marching  with  red  flags.  200.000  men 
parade  before  the  Parliament  buildings  in  Vi- 
enna, demanding  universal  suffrage. 

The  Emperor  of  Korea  orders  that  a  protest  be 
made  to  the  United  States  against  the  action  of 
Japan  in  establishing  a  protectorate  over  the 
Kingdom. 

November  29.— Tokyo  announces  that  it  has  been 
decided  to  elevate  the  Japanese  legations  at 
London,  Washington,  Pans,  Berlin  and  St. 
Petersburg  to  embassies. 

Herbert  G.  Squires  resigns  the  post  of  United 
States  Minister  to  Cuba  and  Edwin  V.  Morgan 
is  named  for  the  place, 

December  i.— It  is  announced  that  the  Turkish 
Government  has  offered  to  accept  with  modifica- 
tions the  Powers'  demand  for  the  financial  con- 
trol of  Macedonia, 

Domestic. 

November  25.— Exchange  of  the  copies  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  peace  treaty  is  made  at  the  State  De- 
partment in  Washington  by  Baron  Rosen  and 
Minister  Takahira. 

Witnesses  in  the  Meriwether  court-martial  at 
Washington  testify  that  fighting  among  mid- 
shipmen is  an  established  custom  and  that  par- 
ticipants are  never  pimished. 

A  meeting  of  artists  is  held  in  New  York  to  pro- 
test against  the  tariff  on  works  of  art. 

Senator  Burton,  of  Kansas,  is  convicted  in  St. 
Louis  of  practice  before  the  Post-office  Depart- 
ment white  Senator.  He  prepares  to  appeal 
again  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

November  26.— The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  made  public. 

The  athletic  committee  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania sends  communications  to  1.500  educa- 
tional institutions  throughout  the  country  urg- 
ing concerted  action  for  the  reform  of  football, 

.Sixteen  persons  are  killed  in  a  railroad  wreck  near 
Boston. 

November  27.— The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
refuses  to  interfere  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Rogers,  to  be  hanged  at  Windsor,  Vt.,  Decem- 
ber 8,  for  the  murder  of  her  husband. 

William  S.  Lieb,  Assistant  United  States  Treas- 
urer in  Philadelphia,  is  removed  by  President 
Roosevelt  for  violating  the  Civil  Service  law. 

Chancellor  MacCracken,  of  New  York  L'niversity, 
calls  a  conference  of  the  heads  of  educational  in- 
stitutions to  bring  about  reform  in  football. 

General  Joseph  Brent,  a  noted  Confederate  officer, 
dies  in  Baltimore. 

November  28.- Secretary  of  State  Root,  in  a  letter 
to  the  President  of  the  American  Club  of  the 
Isle  of  Pines,  declares  that  the  island  belongs  to 
Cuba. 

The  committee  on  student  organizations  at  Co- 
lumbia University  abolishes  football. 

November  29.— Senator  Burton  is  sentenced  to  six 
months  m  jail  and  fined  $2,500.  the  sentence  also 
debarring  him  from  holding  office. 

Richard  A.  McCurdy  resigns  as  president  of  the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  and  Frederic 
Cromwell,  treasurer,  is  temporarily  chosen  to  fill 
the  vacancy. 

The  railroad  rate  bill,  drafted  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission^  is  placed  before  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce. 

November  30.— The  250th  anniversary  of  the  coming 
of  the  Jews  to  America  is  celebrated  in  New- 
York. 

Argurnent  is  closed  in  the  case  of  Midshipman 
Meriwether,  and  the  court-martial  begins  con- 
sideration of  the  case. 

Gustavus  C.  Reichhelm,  chess  player  and  writer, 
dies  in  Philadelphia, 

December  i.— Recount  of  five  ballot-bo.xes  in  the 
New  York  Mayoralty  election  contest  shows  a 
gain  for  Hearst  of  seventeen,  a  ratio  w-hich,if 
maintained,  would  overturn  McClellan's  plu- 
rality. 


Invalids  Can 
Earn  Money 

You  can  stay  In  your  sick- 
room and  earn  money — $5 
to  $1000,  perhaps  more. 

The  work  is  easy  and 
pleasant,  and  there  is  no 
chance  of  not  making 
money.  We  have  done  all 
the  preliminaries.  The  end 
and  the  reward  are  yours. 

There  is  more  in  it  for 
well  people;  but  enough  in 
it  for  sick  people  to  make 
it  worth  doing. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
E  82  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia 

Publishers  of 
The  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post. 


Adhesives 

Always  on  Tap 

Contrast  the  old  gummed-up  mucilage 
bottle,  that  never  was  in  working 
order  when  you  wanted  it,  with  an 
air  tight  tube  of  Dennison's  Glue. 
Pull  out  the  pin  !  and  squeeze  out  Just 
the  amount  you  desire,  spreading  it 
with  the  tuetal  spreader.  No  brush 
required.  Replace  the  pin  and  the 
tube  becomes  air  tight,  keeps  the  con- 
tents from  thickening,  souring  and 
mildew.  Will  keep  perfectly  for  years. 
Dennison's  Patent  Pin  Tube  is  used 
exclusively  for 


mimonA 


Glue,  Paste  and  Mucilage 


If  Dennigon'8  AdlieBlTegarenot  for 
saleat  your  dealer's,  a  Patent  Pin  Tube 
of  Clue,  Paste  or  Mucilage  will  be 
mailed  on  receipt  of  lo  cents.  Pleas© 
addresB  Uept.  22    at  our  nearest  itore. 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Company, 

The  Tae  Makers. 

Boston,  26  Franklin  St.  N-w  York,  15  Jotao 
St.  Philadelphia,  1007  Chestnut  St.  ChlcaKo, 
128  Franklin  .St.  St.  l-'-'iis,  113  North  4th  SI. 


The  Concise  Standard  Dictionary 

Abridged  from  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  dic- 
tionary.    It  contains  the  orthography,  pronunciation, 
and  meaning  of  about  28,000  words.     i6mo,  cloth,  60 
cents. 
FUNK   *  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   Publishers,  New  York 


r^raTHELAWnSME 

-gjr^     AS  LINCOLN  DID. 

^r*^N.^  The  Home  Law  School  Seriea 
ME  (  Now  complete,  prepares 
^  ambitious  students  for 
the  Bar,  any  state;  coTers 
Theory*  Practiceau  thor- 
itatively, simply .  Marks 
atifnorh.  First  few  sets  at 
SPECIAL  PRICE.  Write 

FREDERICK  J.  DRAKE  &  CO. 


200  E.  MADISON  ST.,  CHICAGO 


Readers  of  The  LiTKRARy  Disbbt  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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[December  9,  1905 


TARTARLITHINE 

A  citizen  of  Carthage,  Mo.,  writes  :  I  pro- 
cured Tartarlithine  from  our  druggist  and  1 
am  glad  to  say  it  is  helping  m^  a  great  deal, 
and  is  the  only  remedy  out  of  scores  I  have 
tried  that  has  given  me  any  relief.  I  shall 
gladly  recommend  it  to  all  suffering  with  the 
dread  disease  of  rheumatism  and  sincerely 
thank  you  for  the  sample,  which  convinced  me 
of  its  merits. 


Rheumatism 


Tartarlithine  rarely  fails  because  it  supplies 
the  blood  with  the  necessary  substances  to  dis- 
solve and  remove  the  poison  of  rheumatism — 
uric  acid.  We  want  every  sufferer  to  try  it,  and 
will  send  a  sample  package  w  ith  our  booklet  on 
the  cure  of  rheumatism  free  to  every  applicant. 

Prescribed  and    endorsed  by  the 
leading  physicians  of  t/u  country. 

Ask    Yovir    Doctor    Abovit    It 

Free  sample  and  our  booklet  on  the 
cure  of  Rheumatism  sent  on  request 

McKesson  &  Bobbins  "!v,!;;;V»Tk''*' 

Sole  agents  /or  the  Tartarlithine  Co. 


*t^tt0imi0^m00mw0»tt0tm$t0*m0t»vt0ftm 


Do  not  be  satisfied  with  an  indefinite 
"emulsion"  which  may  disguise  impuri- 
ties,  but  which   does  not  exclude  them. 

Peter  MoUer's 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

may  be  obtained  of  any  good  druggist.  It 
is  made  and  bottledin  Norway,  thus  reach- 
ing you  without  possibility  of  adultera- 
tion.    It  is  so  pure  that  it  is  entirely 

Free     from     all     Disa- 
greeable Taste  or  Odor 

Digests  completely— no  nauseous  "repeat- 
ing." Never  sold  in  bulk.  Take  only  the 
flat,  oval  bottles  bearing  name  of 

SchieffeltD     &     Company,     New    York 


*<WMMWI>MM«*M^a4 


The  Terrible  Story  of  the   New  African   Slave  Trade 


Almost  iiicrcdihlt  barbarities  are  being  practised 
upon  the  million-;  of  natives  throughout  the  vast  heart 
of  Africa  under  Helgian  rule -a  crj'ing  iniquity  which 
confronts  all  civilized  natiims  — the  workings  of  the  new 
slave  trade-system  laid  bare. 

KING    LEOPOLD'S 
RULE    IN    AFRICA 

By  EDMUND  D.  MOREL  ("E.D.M.") 

Author  of  " Affairs  In  West  Africa,"  "  The  llritish  Camp 
in  French  KituQo,*'  "  The  Kovijo  .Stave  State,*'  etc. 

This  book  gives  a  complete,  authoritative  exposition 
of  the  whole  subject  ;  it  will  help  awaken  American 
public  opinion,  and  deserves  the  serious  attention  of 
every  friend  of  humanity. 

"  A  trenchant,  powerful,  and  impressive  indictment." 
The  Liverpool  Courier. 

"  If  ever  a  book  called  for  an  answer,  it  is  this."— 
The  .Sunday  Times,  London. 

PhotoKraviire  frontispiece,  26  half-lone  llliislratlnns,  two 
majw,  large  8vo,  Cloth,  490  pp.,  S3.7.S,  postpaid 

Funk  &  Wannalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York 


MV  MUSICAL  MEMOR.IES 

A  volume  of  reminiscences,  including  chapters  on 
early  life  and  recollections,  hearing  music,  old  violins, 
Paganini,  W.igner,  Wagner's  Operas,  and  Lis/.t, 
Rrv.  H.  R.  Hawius,  A.M.  i2mo,  Cloth,  283  pp., 
$1.00;  Paper,  25  cents. 

"  TImw  w  liM   kimw   thi>  cliarm    find    olonrncBR   of    Mi 
Ha\v('t.4*H  Htvli*  (n  (IrM'rlptivc  nuiHicnl  OKMiiyn  will  iiiM'd  tii> 
ei)iiiini<n<lnlii)n   of   i)h-si>   -  MtMni»rieH.*  which  Hre  not  only 
'iUlt'"'  ''"'"'"'  "     ^'"'  '■"'''''■  t^ilfirr.  Philailrli'hiit 
fOTiC  4  WAON 


lAONALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers.   New   York 


THE  TEXZCOGRAPHEh:S 
^    JJASYQiAIR 


In  this  column,  to  Ueciile  questions  concerning  the  correct 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  Jc  WagnallB  Standard  Dictionary  is 
consulted  as  arbiter. 

^Q^  The  Lexicographer  does    not  answer  any 
questions  sent  anonymously. 


"E.  R.,"  New  York.— "Can  one  usually  rely  upon  the 
following  sentences  being  correct  when  Ms,'  'airi,'  and 
'are'  are  implied?  '  I  am  taller  than  .s/ic';  'You  are 
older  than  V;  'You  are  in  a  better  position  to  judge 
than  they.''" 

Yes.  In  such  elliptical  sentences  some  part 
of  the  verb  "  to  be  "  is  always  understood,  and 
tlie  pronoun,  therefore,  should  have  the  nomi- 
native form. 

"J.  T.  P.,"  Homedale,  Ida.— "Please  give  me  the 
date  of  the  coinage  of  tlie  word  '  science  '  and  what  led 
to  the  making  of  such  a  word." 

Tlie  word  "science"  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  scientia  and  was  in  use  in  the  English 
huiiruage  in  the  early  days  of  Chaucer  (1340- 
1400).  Originally  "science"  meant  "knowl- 
edge of  any  description,"  but  as  used  by  Bacon 
and  Gilbert  it  referred  to  the  knowledge  of  na- 
ture. Since  the  later  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  term  has  been  used  to  signify 
"  verilied  and  systematized  knowledge  upon 
any  subject." 

"  T.  S.  C,"  Cliester.  Pa.—"  Is  there  any  authority  for 
using  '  (lone  '  a.s  an  adjective,  as  in  the  sentence  '  I  am 
f^oic  with  that' V" 

The  use  of  "  done  "  as  a  participial  adjective 
denoting  state  rather  than  action  and  meaning 
"  tlirough,  finished,"  is  proper  and  justified  by 
good  usage.  Thomas  .leflerson,  in  a  letter  to 
Adams  printed  in  Bdrpcr'.i  M(i(j(izine,  No.  482, 
p.  206,  writes  :  "  One  fartlier  favor  and  I  am 
done.'"  Ruskin,  in  "  Fors  Clavigera,"  vi., 
p.  192,  says  :  "Let  us  be  do}ie  with  the  matter." 

"E.  B.  R.,"  Fort  Lupton,  Col.- "Please  explain 
whei-ein  and  why  the  underecored  words  In  the  follow- 
ing sentence  arc  incorrectly  used  :  '  Mut  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  honestly  think,  thoiigh  of  course  you  are  in  a 
position  where  I  have  never  been  and  %vhich  I  know 
practically  nothing  about.' " 

The  sentence  should  read:  "But  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  hone.«tly  think,  though  of  course 
you  are  in  a  position  in  which  I  have  never 
been,  and  about  which  I  know  practically  noth- 
ing." Suljstitute  "in  which"  for  "where," 
tlic  latter  usually  being  employed  to  denote  ac- 
tual i)lace.  The  relative  pronoun  "which," 
being  governed  l)y  the  preposition  "about," 
should  be  preceded  by  it. 

"  I.  H.  H.,"  York,  Pa.—"  Please  give  pronunciation  of 
'.Ilolyoke,'  '  Riis,'  'Gracchi,' '  Ptomaines.'  " 

"  Holyoke  "  is  pronounced  liol'yoke  ;  the  first 
"o"  lias  tbe  sound  of  "o"  in  "old,"  aiitl  tiie 
second  syllable,  "yoke,"  rimes  witli  "coke." 
"  Kiis  "  is  pronounced  rees.  "  (iracdii  "  is  pro- 
iiounceil  grak'kee  ;  the  "  u"  lias  tlie  same  sound 
as  "a"  in  "at."  "  I'tomaines  "  is  pronounceti 
toe'mah-inz. 

"E.  E.  11.,"  Mcriurc.  ().— "Is  the  wonl  'during' 
projierly  used  in  the  scnlcnce  'At  the  close  of  the  c.\- 
posilloii,  (/loi'iii;  which  thcv  wcit>  awarded  the  prize," 
(■!<•.>" 


Tbe  proposition  "during"  lias  for  one  of  its 
meanings  "at  some  period  in  an  event;"  btit 
llic  substitution   of  tlie    preposition   "at"    for 
"during"  would  improve  (lie  sentence. 
Ucadcrs  of  TiiK  I-itkrarv  DIGEST  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


WHAT 

Distinguished  Virginians 

SAY  ABOUT  A  BEAUTIFUL 

Virginia  Story 

Delighted  expiessions  of  appreciation  of 
Armistead  C.  Gordon's  story  of  a  picturesque 
phase  of  Virginia  life,  a  novel  which  is  "A 
Breath  of  Fresh  Air  in  Fiction," 

The  Gift  of 
The  Morning  Star 

A  story  of  Sherando 

Col.  W.  Gordon  McCabe,  President  of  the  Virginia 
Historical  Society,  says  :  "If  vou  never  write  another 
line  again  this  book  should  and  would  assure  your 
place,  and  that  a  high  place,  in  English  letters." 

Dr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  author,  says  :  "  It  was 
the  sincere  realism  of  your  people,  and  above  all  the 
charm  of  your  style  that  made  the  r'ory  one  of  the  most 
delightful  books  I  have  read." 

Hon.  H.  St.  George  Tucker,  President  the  James- 
town Exposition,  late  President  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, says  :  '■  I  laid  down  '  The  Gift  of  the  Morning 
Star  '  with  a  sense  of  perfect  satisfaction  and  delight  in 
revisiting  the  scenes  of  my  former  exploits.  I  am  not 
much  of  a  novel  reader,  but  you  have  greatly  charmed 
me  in  this  work." 

Hon.  George  JVl.  Harrison,  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia,  says  :  "  I  could  not  lay 
the  book  down  from  the  time  I  read  the  first  page  until 
the  end  was  reached," 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Kent,  Professor  of  English  Lit- 
erature in  the  University  of  Virginia,  says:  "The 
subject  matter  is  exceedingly  interesting,  because  of  its 
picture  ot  a  Virginia  life  little  known  even  to  most 
Virginians,  and  totally  unknown  to  most  people  outside 
of  the  State  ;  while  the  literary  style  and  finish  of  the 
book  furnish  a  constant  delight  to  a  man  with  literary 
taste." 

Col.  William  Lamb,  Rector  of  the  College  of 
William  and  Mar\-,  says:  "From  the  first  chapter  I 
was  entranced  by  your  remarkable  descriptive  power  of 
nature,  human  passion  and  everyday  scenes  of  life." 

Amelie  Rives,  Princess  Troubetskoy,  says:  "It 
interested  me  as  something  wholly  new  and  fresh  must 
always  interest  me." 

rir.  Wm.  G.  Stanard,  Editor  I' irginia  Historical 
magazine,  says  :  "  I  have  no  doubt  your  study  of  the 
Virginia  Dunkards  will  continue  to  be  a  valued  contri- 
bution to  our  kajowledge  of  the  various  peoples  of  Vir- 
ginia." 

Mr.  William  L.  Sheppard,  artist,  says:  "It  in- 
troduced tome  a  new  tield.  You  show  such  a  keen 
appreciation  of  landscape  and  atmospheric  effects  that 
I  am  sure  the  painter  lurks  in  you  somewhere." 

Dr.  Lyon  G.  Tyler,  hlstori.in,  President  of  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  says:  "This  work  is 
written  in  Mr.  Gordon's  well-known  graceful  and 
poetic  style.  In  locating  his  story  in  the  valley  of  Vir- 
ginia he  lias  been  enabled  to  draw  upon  the  peculiar 
historic  surroundings  of  that  beautiful  region  with  ro- 
mantic effect." 

Hon.  Joseph  A.  Waddell,  Clerk  Supreme  Court 
of  Appeals  of  Virginia,  author  of  "Annals  of  Augusta 
County," says  :  "  1  thank  you  for  the  pleasure  and  in- 
struction your  book  has  given  me." 

12mo,  cloth;  $1.50,  postpaid 
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STKANGE  RKMKDIES  OF  THK  ANCIKNTS. 

Tlie  following  nr«>  among  some  of  the  fantastic  cures 
presented  by  the  medical  authorities  of  early  times,  as 
given  by  Dr.  Hugo  Magnus,  in  his  new  book,  "Super- 
stition in  Medicine  "  :* 

licnuthj  (tiiaiiist  liiUniichc  :  "Take  the  heart  from 
the  living  lurk  and  wear  it  as  an  amulet  at  the  left 
thigh."— Alexander  of  Tnilles  iiliitl). 

JfcoKvi;/ <'!/"'"•'•■'  h'.i>il(  psji  (advised  by  the  Physician, 
Mo.schion  Dioilhotes,  Alexander  of  Tnilles,  Rook  1, 
Chapter  XV,  pai;c  57(1):  'The  forehead  of  an  ass  tied 
to  the  skill  of  the  patient  and  worn." 

"(iMihcr  iris,  peonies  iind  nightshade  when  the  moon 
is  on  the  wiinc,  puck  lliciii  iiilo  linen  and  wear  as  an 
amulet."  Advised  by  Hie  miigiclnii  (isthanes,  Alexander 
of  Tralles,  Hook  I.  Chiipler  XV.  page  ,")(il>. 

"Take  a  nail  from  a  cross  and  suspend  it  from  an  arm 
of  the  patient."  (iiven  by  a  physician  of  the  second 
century,  A.  I> .  by  the  name  of  .Arcliijrenes. — Ale.xander 
of  Tmiles,  Hook  i.  Chapter  XV,  page  5titi. 
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Ni'W  York. 
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ON  JANUARY    1,   1900, 

We  are  looking  forward  to  a  possible  strike,  and  we  may  then  have  to  ask  our 
advertisers  and  readers  to  bear  with  us.     The  Typographical  Union,  which  con- 


Typ 
trols  the  typesetting  in  most  of  the  ofiSces  in  Ne\v  York,  has  made  certain  de- 
mpli 
;  ma 
!  so 

pre. 
and  that  they  shall  be  put  to- no  more  inconvenience  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 


type 

mands  which  the  eniployers'  union— in  this  case"  The  Tjpotheta;"— is  unwilling 
This  may  affect  our  Januai 
ivance  so  that  our  readers  n 
that  can  be  done  to  prepare  for  the  great  mistortune  ot  a  strike,  it  it  should  come. 


d  V 


to  accede  to.     This  may  affect  our  January  numbers,  and  we  speak  of  the  matter 
thus  far  in  advance  so  that  our  readers  may  know  that  everything  is  being  done 

•t  misfortune  of  a  strike,  if  it  should  c 


TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


HOW   THE    PRESIDENT'S   MESSAGE   IS 
REGARDED. 

THE  annual  message  submitted  on  December  5  to  Congress 
by  President  Roosevelt  is,  according  to  those  who  took  the 
pains  to  count  the  words,  the  longest 
ever  written  by  a  President  of  the 
United  States.  Its  huge  bulk  was 
due,  as  the  Charleston  A'e^i's  aiid 
Courier  (Dem.)  explains,  "  to  essay 
writing  of  an  altruistic  sort."  The 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  (Dem.) 
thinks  it  is  contrary  to  good  taste 
for  the  President  to  insert  so  much 
extraneous  matter,  and  observes : 
"His  sermons  are  largely  element- 
ary and  platitudinous,  and  if  Con- 
gress chose  to  take  them  very  seri- 
ously, would  necessarily  be  construed 
by  members  of  that  body  as  a  reflec- 
tion on  their  intelligence,  if  not  an 
imputation  upon  their  years  of  ma- 
turity "  ;  and  with  equal  severity  the 
stanchly  Republican  New  York  Press 
comments  upon  the  style  and  size 
of  the  message,  and  declares  that  "  it 
is  a  pity  that  the  President  is  so  ad- 
dicted to  immoderate  volume  of 
speech  that  he  can  not  restrain  him- 
self when  such  continence  is  not  only 
a  virtue  but  a  necessity." 

But  barring  these  strictures  on  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  habit  of  deHvering  hom- 
ilies in  a  communication  to  Con- 
gress, all  seem  to  agree  that  the 
message  is  one  of  the  best  written 
and  most  important  documents  of 
its  kind. 

As  for  the  general  tone  and  spirit 
of  the  message,  many  papers  read 
between  its  lines  a  wish  to  centralize 
more  power  at  Washington.  "  Mr. 
Roosevelt,"  exclaims  the  New  York 
IVor/d  {Dem.),  "has  submitted  to 
Congress  the  most  amazing  program 
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SPEAKER  CANNON, 

Who  has  more   influence  over  legislation  than  any  other  man  in 
Washington  except  the  President. 


gress  is  that  whatever  is  wrong  in  this  country  in  matters  of  'national 
scope '  should  be  rectified  by  the  Government,  and  matters  liable 
to  such  wrong  should  be  put  under  national  regulation."  The 
Boston  Herald  (\r\A.)  likewise  dwells  upon  this  alleged  tendency 
of  the  President,  and,  after  asserting  that  he  is  trying  to  subvert 
the  whole  system  of  our  Government,  says  that  "  it  is  precisely 
this  centralization  of  power  .  .  .  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  trou- 
ble in  Russia."  The  New  York  7r/<^«//^  (Rep.),  however,  while 
noting  in  the  message  the  same  tone  which  these  papers  complain 
of,  observes  that  times  have  changed,  and  laws  must  be  changed 
accordingly.     Says  The  Tribune  : 

"  The  President  wisely  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  at  the  present 

day  much  work  which  was  formerly 
done  by  State  authorities  can  no 
longer  efficiently  be  performed  by 
them.  The  consolidation  and  exten- 
sion of  business  operations  have 
made  restraints  on  corporations 
which  extend  only  to  a  State  line 
quite  ineffective  for  the  protection 
not  only  of  the  country  in  general, 
but  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  sup- 
posed to  be  in  control.  Consequent- 
ly, he  proposes  a  policy  of  liberal  use 
of  federal  powers  to  regulate  what 
has  long  been  a  legal  no  man's  land 
of  refuge  for  corporate  abuses  with 
which  no  authority  has  seemed  com- 
petent to  deal." 

The  salient  features  of  the  message 
may  be  summarized  as  follows  : 

After  reiterating  in  familiar 
phrases  some  of  his  well-known 
sentiments  about  the  "  Square  Deal," 
which  reappear  time  and  again  in 
the  body  of  the  message,  the  Presi- 
dent starts  out  with  the  general  prop- 
osition that  the  wealth  amassed  by 
corporations  dealing  in  interstate 
business  is  now  so  large,  and  vests 
such  power  in  tiiose  who  wield  it, 
that  these  concerns  must  be  placed 
under  regulation  and  supervision  of 
the  federal  Government  "  in  order 
to  insure  a  healthy  social  and  indus- 
trial life."  As  the  case  now  stands 
they  "  occupy  the  position  of  sub- 
jects without  a  sovereign  "  because 
State  control  is  not  broad  enough, 
and  the  laws  passed  by  Congress  are 
inadequate.  The  trouble,  he  says, 
with  these  national  laws  is  that  they 
are  "  negative  and  prohibitive  "  and 
are  enforceable,  if  at  all,  only  "  by 
incessant  appeal  to  the  courts." 
Hence   he   advises   the   passage    of 


laws  of  an  "  affirmative  "  nature  ;  and 
of  centralization  that  any  President  of  the  United  States  has  ever      jf   this  can   not  be  done  by  an  enactment  of  Congress,  he  favors 
recommended."     The  New  YoxV  Journal  of  Commerce  (Fin.)  also       the  adoption  of  a  "proper  amendment  of  the  Constitution." 
finds  that  "  the  burden  of  President  Roosevelt's  message  to  Con-  Keeping  these  general  propositions  in  view,  the  President  then 
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explains  his  idea  as  to  the  kind  of  bill  Congress  should  pass  as  re- 
gards railroad  and  transportation  companies  that  have  an  inter- 
state business.     The  first  thing  to  do,  he  says,  is  to  devise  "  some 

scheme  to  secure  to  the  Gov- 
ernment such  supervision 
and  regulation  of  rates "  as 
shall  "prevent  unjust  and 
unreasonable  rates"  ;  and  the 
scheme  must  "  include  put- 
ting a  complete  stop  to  re- 
bates in  every  shape  and 
form."  As  for  the  details,  he 
says:  "In  my  judgment  the 
most  important  provision 
which  such  law  should  con- 
tain is  that  conferring  upon 
some  competent  administra- 
tive body  the  power  to  de- 
cide, upon  the  case  being 
brought  before  it,  whether 
a  given  rate  prescribed  by  a 
railroad  is  reasonable  and 
just,  and  if  it  is  found  to  be 
unreasonable  and  unjust, 
then,  after  full  investigation 
of  the  complaint,  to  prescribe 
the  limit  of  rate  beyond 
which  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
to  go  —  the  maximum  rea- 
sonable rate,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called — thi.»  decision 
to  go  into  effect  within  a 
reasonable  time  and  to  obtain  from  thence  onward,  subject  to 
review  by  the  courts." 

This  the  President  explains, "  is  not  to  give  the  [Interstate  Com- 
merce] Commission  power  to  initiate  or  originate  rates  generally, 
but  to  regulate  a  rate  already  fixed  or  originated  by  the  roads, 
upon  complaint  and  after  investigation."  The  President  ends  his 
recommendations  regarding  railroads  with  suggesting  another 
law  requiring  the  use  of  safety  appliances  on  trains,  and  limiting 
the  hours  of  labor  of  railroad  employees. 

Turning  to  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital,  he  opposes  "  the 
demand  for  depriving  courts  of  the  power  to  issue  injunctions  in 


SERENO  E.   PAYNE   (N.  V.), 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and  Kepublican  leader  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


labor  disputes,"  but  expresses  his  belief  that  the  judges  should 
"give  due  notice  to   the  adverse  parties  before  issuing  the  writ." 

In  reference  to  the  insurance  scandals,  he  recommends  direct 
federal  supervision,  through 
the  Bureau  of  Corporations, 
of   interstate   life    insurance 
transactions. 

He  gives  a  brief  paragraph 
to  the  Government  receipts 
and  expenditures,  wherein 
he  "  stands  pat "  on  the  tariff 
question,  by  saying  that  "  the 
shock  and  strain  to  the  bus- 
iness world  certain  to  attend 
any  serious  change  in  these 
methods  [the  tariff  sched- 
ules] render  such  change  in- 
advisable unless  for  grave 
reasons."  He  favors  more 
"  elasticity  in  our  monetary 
system." 

A  recommendation  is  made 
for  "  the  enactment  of  a  law 
directed  against  bribery  and 
corruption  in  federal  elec- 
tions," and  which  would  for- 
bid "  all  contributions  by 
corporations  for  political 
purposes." 

Speaking  of  The  Hague 
conference,     he    says     this 

Government  "will  do  everything  in  its  power"  for"  the  cause  of 
international  peace,  justice,  and  good-will,"  but  he  does  not  favor 
disarmament,  "There  is  more  need,"  he  remarks,  "to  get  rid 
of  the  causes  of  war  than  of  the  implements  of  war." 

As  for  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  "we  have  adapted  our  application 
of  it  to  meet  the  growing  and  changing  needs  of  the  hemisphere," 
but  it  will  not  be  used  "  as  an  excuse  for  aggrandizement "  or  "  a 
cloak  for  territorial  aggression."  We  may  be  driven  to  compel 
the  debtor  Republics  to  the  southward  to  pay  their  European  cred- 
itors, for  "  it  is  far  better  that  this  country  should  put  through  such 
an  arrangement,  rather  than  allow  any  foreign  country  to  under- 
take it."     It  does  not  seem  necessary  that  the  navy  should  "be 


JOHN    SHARP   WILLIAMS   (.MISS.), 

Democratic  leader  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 
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increased  beyond  the  present 
number  of  units,"  but  we 
should  add  "a  single  battle- 
ship to  our  navy  each  year" 
to  replace  "  superseded  or  out- 
worn vessels." 

As  to  our  insular  possessions 
and  connections,  he  urges  the 
ratification  of  his  policy  in  the 
San  Domingo  affair ;  he  favors 
strong  fortifications  in  Ha- 
waii ;  the  removal  of  the 
Dingley  tariff  on  Philippine 
products,  and  the  suspension 
of  the  operation  of  the  coast- 


NELSON   W.  ALDRICH  (R.  l)  , 

Popularly  reputed  to  be  "  The  Man- 
ager of  the  Senate."  Said  to  be  affili- 
ated with  Standard  Oil  interests. 

POWER 


ARTHUR    PUE   GORMAN  (MU.), 

Democratic  leader  in  the  Senate. 

MEN  OF 

wise  laws  upon  trade  between 
the  archipelago  and  this  coun- 
try, as  requested  by  Secretary 
Taft.  He  recommends  that 
American  citizenship  be  con- 
ferred upon  all  citizens  of  Porto 
Rico;  and  he  advises  that  both 
in  the  Philippines  and  in  Porto 
Rico  the  regulations  as  to  the 
granting  of  lands  and  franchises 
be  modified  so  as  to  give  "  suffi- 
ciently liberal  terms  to  induce 
the  investment  of  American 
capital." 

As  for  the  Territories,  the 
President  recommends  that 
"  Indian  Territory  and  Okla- 
homa be  admitted  as  one  State, 

and  that  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  be  admitted  as  one  State"; 
and  he  earnestly  asks  that  "Alaska  be  given  an  elective  delegate." 

In  regard  to  the  Panama  canal,  he  urges  an  appropriation  with- 
out delay  to  meet  "  current  and  accruing  expenses." 

The  Chinese  question  and  immigration  laws  are  given  careful 
consideration.  He  holds  that  "  it  is  to  the  interest  of  this  country 
to  keep  them  [Chinese  laborers]  out."  And  he  thinks  it  is  time  to 
amend  the  general  immigration  laws  so  as  to  "  limit  the  number 
of  immigrants  allowed  to  come  in  any  one  year  to  New  York  and 
other  Northern  cities,  while  leaving  unlimited  the  number  allowed 
to  come  to  the  South." 

Other  recommendations  of  a  general  or  important  nature  are  the 
following  : 

More  effective  criminal  laws,  and  a  law  to  punish  a  corrupt 
United  States  officer  when  the  consideration  tor  his  crime  is  some- 
thing besides  money. 

Changes  in  the  land  laws  and  the  inclusion  of  Texas  in  the  irri^ 
gation  act. 

More  federal  aid  to  the  Mississippi  levee  system. 

Aid  for  the  Jamestown  tercentennial. 

Federal  care  of  the  graves  of  Confederate  soldiers  who  died  in 
Northern  prisons. 

Federal  law  to  regulate  traffic  in  food,  drink,  and  drugs. 

Preservation  of  a  herd  of  American  buffalo. 

Pensions  for  the  men  in  the  life-saving  service. 

Punishment  of  "  bootleggers,"  who  sell  liquor  to  Indians,  and 
more  money  for  Indian  schools. 

More  generous  provision  for  our  diplomatic  and  consular  service. 

Railroad  Rate  Regulation.— "  Here  are  forty  different  sub- 
jects," exclaims  the  Hartford  Ti?nes  (Dem.),  which  would  "over- 
whelm Congress  with  work  "  if  any  serious  attempt  should  be  made 


"to  give  them  proper  attention."  The  most  important  of  these 
subjects  is  that  which  relates  to  proposed  railroad  legislation  and 
the  Buffalo  AVwj  (Rep.)  declares  that  "  the  President's  message 
marks  the  opening  of  a  conflict  over  rate  regulation  that  is  to  be 
concluded  only  when  the  question  involved  is  settled  on  a  basis 
that  is  regarded  as  final."  And  the  Richmond  A^ews  Leader 
(Dem.)  remarks  that  he  is  "  the  first  President  we  have  had  since 
railroads  became  commercial  and  political  powers  strong  enough 
to  make  a  recommendation  [touching  them]  with  assurance  of 
success."  His  treatment  of  this  question,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Louisville  Courier-Joiirnal  (Dem.),  "is  guarded  against  any  ap- 
pearance of  hostility  to  corporations,  but  is  emphatic  in  the  de- 
mand that  the  evils  shall  be  restrained  and  eradicated."  The  New 
York  G^/tf^i?  (Rep.), however,  seems  to  think  that  the  President  has 
receded  from  the  position  he  has  hitherto  held.  "From  advocacy 
of  commission-made  rates  which  shall  go  into  effect  immediately," 
to  the  exposition  of  the  plan  laid  down  in  the  message,  makes,  says 
The  Globe,  a  "vital  difference  between  the  President's  new  policy 
and  his  old."  The  Indianapolis  Star  (Rep.)  also  thinks  that  if  he 
has  not  backed  down  from  his  former  position  he  at  least  "  glides 
over  evasively  .  .  .  the  exact  bone  of  the  contention."  But  most 
of  the  other  papers  believe  with  the  Chicago  Chronicle  (Rep.)  that 
the  President"  is  even  more  insistent"  than  he  was  a  year  ago, and 
that,  as  the  New  York  Press  (Rep.)  declares,  "  President  Roose- 
velt has  passed  from  the  period  of  mere  plea  and  argument  to  as- 
sertion of  affirmative  recommendations."  And  so  most  of  his 
critics  are  expressing  real  alarm  over  the  situation.  "  Many  think- 
ing men  recoil,"  says  the  Chic- 
ago Inter  Ocean  (Rep.),  "from 
the  plan  proposed,  and  point 
out  that  the  short  way  to  stop 
rebating  is  to  punish  rebaters." 
And  the  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch (Dem.)  remarks  that  he 
is  seeking  to  vest  in  some  gov- 
ernment agent  " a  dangerous 
power  to  confer  upon  any  ad- 
ministrative body." 

The  friends  of  the  President 
are  highly  gratified  over  what 
they  consider  the  courage  and 
sagacity    displayed  by   him  on 


PHILANDER   C.   KNOX   (PA.), 

Leading  advocate  of  the  President's 
rate  policy  in  the  Senate. 

IN   THE 

this  important  subject.  "  So 
far  from  taking  any  backward 
step,"  says  the  Brooklyn 
7/V//^i- (Rep.),  "the  President 
appears  to  have  gone  further 
than  his  original  program  in- 
dicated." But,  observes  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  (Rep.), 
where  something  radical  or 
drastic  may  have  been  looked 
for,  a  commendable  disposi- 
tion is  shown  to  "  refrain  from 
an  appearance  of  dictating 
details  of  legislation."     And 


JOHN   C.  SPOONER    (WIS.), 

The  Administration's  chief  reliance 
in  the  Senate  in  the  coming  debate  on 
the  Panama  Canal. 

UPPER    HOUSE. 
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the  Norfolk  Virginian- Pilot  (Dem.),  after  considering  the  va- 
rious points  in  the  case,  says  that  withal  "  his  treatment  of 
this  subject  is  eminently  conservative."  The  St.  Louis  Republic 
(Dem.)  thinks  that  "  the  only  criticism  which  will  likely  come 
from  the  public  will  be  that  his  recommendations  are  not  suf- 
ficiently drastic."  However,  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph  (Rep), 
believes  that  "  by  the  plain  common  sense  of  the  plain  common 
people  the  message  will  be  heard  as  a  call  to  Congress  for  such 
legislation  as  will  enable  the  Federal  Government  to  control  rail- 
roads in  the  interest  of  the  public,"  and  this  sentiment  is  endorsed 
by  no  less  a  conservative  authority  than  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  Xew  York,  which  declares: 

"  Behind  the  President  in  this  matter  stand  the  great  bulk  of  the 
American  people.  The  power  of  public  opinion  will  force  Con- 
gress, sooner  or  later,  to  enact  the  law  desired  by  the  President. 
The  operation  of  this  law  should  go  far  toward  removing  the  evil 
of  railway  discriminations.     It  ought  not  in  any  degree  to  weaken 


Oliver  Twist  Roosevelt— "  I  want  some  more  !" 

— Warren  in  the  Boston  Herald. 

the  efficiency  of  railroad  administration  or  to  disturb  economic 
conditions.  The  enforcement  of  the  law  would  in  all  probability 
be  moderate  and  fair  to  the  railroads.  Indeed,  there  is  more  prob- 
ability of  the  commission  being  subject  to  criticism  of  undue  leni- 
ency toward  the  railroads  than  of  undue  harshness.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  President's  recommendation  that  constitutes  a  men- 
ace to  railroad  securities." 

The  Tariff. — The  references  in  the  message  to  the  tariff  are  ex- 
ceedingly disappointing  to  the  reformers  and  reciprocity  leaders, 
who  were  all  expecting  some  encouragement.  The  Indianapolis 
Star  (Rep.)  declares  that  his  perfunctory  words  on  this  important 
subject  have  offended  "  many  persons  who  earnestly  and  honestly 
believe  that  the  Dingley  schedules  are  a  clog  upon  industry  and  a 
menace  to  public  morals";  ahd  the  Columbia  .9/r//'t' (Dem.)  says, 
"if  we  may  say  it  of  this  'bold,'  'frank,'  and  'direct'  man,"  his 
only  utterances  on  the  revenues  are  "brief,  indefinite,  and  wab- 
bling." The  Louisville  Courier-Journal {Tiem.)  remarks  that  "he 
has  little  to  say  regarding  the  tariff,  and  that  little  is  more  ambig- 
uous than  is  his  wont."  But,  says  the  Florida  Times- Union 
(Dem.),  "the  eloquent  silence  as  to  the  tariff  has  also  come  to  be 
expected.  There  was  a  time  when  the  President  was  expected  to 
advocate  needed  reforms  in  this  line,  but  that  time  has  passed." 
In  fact,  the  language  used  by  the  President,  "smacks"  as  the 
Charlotte  Ohsen'er  {X>fivci).  declares,  "of  the  stand-patter  phrase- 
ology." So  papers  like  the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union  (Rep.)  and 
the  Nashville  American  (Dem.)  bluntly  charge  him  with  being  a 


"stand-patter,"  while  the  Newark  AVwJ  (Ind.)  says:  "That  so 
positive  a  temperament  can  dismiss  it  [the  tariff]  with  a  score  or 
so  of  words  .  .  .  betrays  an  unwonted  disposition  to  grasp  a  net- 
tle in  the  clenched  fist  .  .  .  and  suggests  a  little  of  a  tacit  bargain 
with  the  opposition  to  rate  legislation." 

Friendly  critics,  however,  assert  that  there  is  neither  obscurity 
nor  lack  of  courage  in  the  words  used  by  the  President  in  dis- 
cussing the  tariff  question.  "  When  Mr.  Roosevelt  approaches  the 
movement  for  tariff  revision,"  says  the  New  York  Evening  Mail 
(Rep.),  "he  adopts  the  language  of  the  judge  rather  than  the  advo- 
cate." The  Savannah  A'ews  (Dem.)  observes  thataltho  "  the  tariff 
question  is  lightly  touched  upon,  it  is  plain  to  see  that  the  Presi- 
dent thinks  that  reforms  are  needed,"  and  the  Buffalo  Express 
(Rep.)  points  out  that  "  he  shows  an  inclination  toward  reciprocity, 
by  urging  closer  relations  with  other  people  on  this  continent." 
The  Philadelphia  North  American  (Rep),  also  finds  "  a  suggestion 
that  Congress  shall  consider  if  circumstances  in  the  future  are  not 
likely  to  make  it  to  our  interest  to  introduce  a  system  of  maximum 
and  minimum  duties  which  may  be  employed  to  obtain  favors 
from  Governments  which  have  that  system  in  operation."  The 
Buffalo  A'ews  (Rep.)  thinks  that  even  if  President  Roosevelt  is 
intentionally  obscure  in  expressing  his  sentiments  on  the  tariff 
question,  he  has  ample  excuse  for  his  course  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  about  as  much  business  on  his  hands  as  he  can  well 
take  care  of.     Says  The  News : 

"The  expected,  therefore,  has  happened;  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  go- 
ing to  make  no  fight  on  the  tariff.  This  will  doubtless  excite  a 
good  deal  of  sarcastic  criticism  in  some  quarters  ;  but  we  have 
never  been  able  to  see  upon  what  principle  a  President  was  to  be 
expected  to  fight  two  fights  at  once,  when  one  is  quite  big  enough 
to  engage  all  the  energies  of  the  strongest  and  most  resolute  of 
men." 

The  Monroe  Doctrine. — Some  of  the  opposition  papers  think 
the  President  is  carrying  the  Monroe  Doctrine  too  far.  It  seems 
to  the  Indianapolis  A'ews  (Ind.)  that  "  there  are  many  chances  for 
trouble  involved  in  the  adoption  of  the  Presidential  policy,"  and 
"  for  our  part,"  it  declares,  "  we  should  rather  see  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine limited  than  extended."  The  Philadelphia  Ledger  (Ind.), 
too,  regards  as  unreasonable  the  notification  to  the  South  Ameri- 
can RepubHcs  that  they  must  be  orderly.  "They  ought  to  be 
orderly,  but  they  certainly  will  fight  at  some  time  or  another,"  and 
the  Venezuelans,  for  instance,  should  not  be  made  to  "submit 
tamely  to  the  outrageous  tyranny  of  Castro."     In  short,  it  adds: 

"  If  we  adopt  the  Roosevelt  policy  in  its  bald  entirety,  there  is  a 
prospect  of  interminable  embroilment  for  our  troops  in  keeping 
the  republics  good  and  decent  and  orderly,  and  in  the  use  of  myr- 
iads of  customs,  administrative  and  executive  officials,  whose  busi- 
ness it  will  be  to  govern  efficiently  disorderly  and  inefficient  Re- 
publics, when  a  great  many  people  think  that  our  own  problems 
are  quite  sufficient  for  our  wisdom  and  strength." 

The  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.),  however,  is  encouraged  to  see 
"  a  decided  recession  from  the  language  and  methods  in  and  by 
which  the  President,  last  winter,  enunciated  his  interpretation  of 
up-to-date  Monroeism,"  and  it  adds: 

"There  is  no  blast  of  challenge  and  defiance.  In  its  place  we 
have  the  assertion  of  a  policy  to  use  our  best  offices  to  bring  about 
mutually  satisfactory  settlements  of  debt  controversies  and  the 
preservation  intact  of  the  principle  underlying  original  Monroeism. 
As  this  tender  of  good  offices  has  always  been  among  the  possible 
eventualities  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  any  stage  of  its  develop- 
ment, even  in  its  enunciation  in  fact,  President  Roosevelt's  policy 
will  not  startle." 

Insurance  Scandals  and  Political  Corruption. — The  proposals 
for  federal  supervision  of  insurance  companies  and  for  the  purifi- 
cation of  politics  by  new  laws  against  bribery  and  against  contri- 
butions by  corporations  for  political  purposes,  are  naturally  dis- 
cussed under  one  head  by  the  press,  on  account  of  the  connection 
discovered  between  the  two  during  the  investigation  of  tlie  big  life 
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insurance  companies  in  New  York.  "There  can  be  no  doubt," 
says  the  Philadelphia  /iecor^  (Dem.),  "  that  there  is  a  strong  pop- 
ular desire  for  something  of  this  kind  "  recommended  by  President 
Roosevelt.  "  We  are  heartily  in  accord,"  exclaims  the  New  York 
Press  (Rep.),  "with  Mr.  Roosevelt's  wish  for  a  law  to  compel 
publicity  of  gifts  "  by  corporations  to  national  political  commit- 
tees. While  the  majority  of  papers  think  that  the  President  has 
handled  the  subject  of  procuring  campaign  funds  from  insurance 
companies  "vigorously  and  directly,"  as  the  Richmond  News 
Leader  (Dtm.)  says  he  has  done,  yet  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
papers  which  tax  him  with  a  lack  of  energy  and  courage  in  the 
matter.  The  New  York  ^;//<?r/Vfl«  (Dem.)  in  speaking  of  the  mes- 
sage says : 

"But  it  touches  with  great  delicacy  upon  matters  which  involve 
the  present  life  of  the  people,  not  merely  of  New  York,  but  of  the 
nation.  It  refers  vaguely  to  the  swindling  of  the  people  by  the 
insurance  companies  and  very  suspiciously  suggests  a  supervision 
of  these  companies  by  the  Federal  Government.  Everybody  who 
knows  anything  about  this  knows  that  that  is  exactly  what  these 
companies  want." 

MR.   JEROME'S   ATTACK   ON   THE   NEW   YORK 

JUDGES. 

'  J  "WO  incidents  of  a  similar  nature  that  happened  recently  in 
-■-  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  almost  at  the  same  time, 
have  awakened  interest  again  in  the  frequently  recurring  question 
as  to  how  far  newspapers  and  the  public  should  be  allowed  to  go 
in  criticizing  courts  and  judges.  On  November  30,  Mr.  Thomas  M. 
Patterson,  editor  and  proprietor  of  The  jVews  2in<X  The  Ti/nes  oi 
Denver,  at  present  a  United  States  Senator,  and  for  over  a  gener- 
ation a  lawyer  and  citizen  of  influence  and  renown  in  Colorado, 
was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  $1,000  and  to  stand  committed  to 
the  common  jail  until  it  was  paid,  for  reciting  through  the  columns 
of  his  papers  the  details  of  political  crimes  in  that  State,  in  which 
the  names  of  a  number  of  Supreme  Court  judges  were  implicated. 
A  few  days  thereafter  District  Attorney  William  Travers  Jerome, 
at  a  banquet  given  in  his  honor  in  New  York  city,  made  an  assault 
upon  the  Supreme  Court  judges  who  serve  in  New  York  county, 
of  so  candid  and  violent  a  character  that  the  Springfield  Repub/i- 

caii  asserts  that  "  he 
surpassed  his  record" 
for  daring  and  frank- 
ness. The  judges,  how- 
ever, have  begun  no 
contempt  proceedings, 
but  have  contented 
themselves  with  deny- 
ing or  explaining  his 
charges,  so  the  entire 
matter  has  been  thrown 
open  for  free  news- 
paper discussion. 

Mr.  Jerome  attacked 
the  judges  for  buying 
their  places,  for  being 
subservient  to  political 
bosses,  and  for  carrying 
on  private  businesses 
that  seriously  interfere 
with  their  official  duties. 
As  a  remedy  for  this  un- 
fortunate state  of  affairs 
in  New  York,  he  sug- 
gested that  judges 
should  be  not  elected 
for  a  term  of  years,  but 


MORGAN   J.   O'BRIEN, 

The  prominent  New  York  judge,  a  trustee  of 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  and  direc- 
tor of  many  big  corporations,  who  denies  Mr. 
Jerome's  charge  that  business  relations  interfere 
witli  the  judicial  duties  of  his  fellow  members 
of  the  New  York  bench. 
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appointed  for  life,  and  that  in  any  event  lawyers  should  make  it 
their  especial  care  to  see  that  no  one  except  an  honest  and  efficient 


judge  is  placed  on  the  bench.     Among  the  more  notable  sentences 
of  his  speech  were  the  following  : 

"But,  most  important  of  all,  is  to  do  away  with  an  elective 
judiciary.  I  am  a  lawyer  and  was  trained  to  come  to  my  profes- 
sion with  a  degree  of  reverence  for  the  judiciary.  But  I  want  to 
say  that,  with  few  exceptions,  I  not  only  have  no  reverence  for  the 
Supreme  Court  judges  of  this  department,  but  have  not  even  com- 
mon ordinary  respect  for  them. 

"The  cowardice  of  the  bar,  my  own  profession,  is  responsible 
in  large  measure  for  the  character  of  the  judges  who  sit  in  this  de- 
partment. The  young 
man  who  dares  raise 
his  voice  against  the  sys- 
tem is  called  a  crank. 
It  will  be  a  long  time 
before  the  burning  sense 
of  shame  gets  out  of 
my  heart  when  I  found 
judges  going  barehead- 
ed to  a  coarse,  vulgar 
man  like  Murphy  and 
begging  to  be  nominat- 
ed for  places  on  the 
bench. 

"  No  man  need  be  a 
judge  unless  he  wants 
to,  and  we  ought  especi- 
ally to  think  of  this 
condition  now,  because 
of  a  shadow  of  scandal 
which  hovers  over  the 
Supreme  Court  bench 
of  this  city  to-day. 
Judges  should  be  set 
apart  as  priests  are  set 
apart. 

"  Look  at  your  judges 
here  today  !  Look  at 
them  !  What  do  you 
think  of  them,  when  men  have  to  go  down  to  Good  Ground  and 
ask  a  man  like  Murphy  to  renominate  a  good  man  like  Ingraham. 
In  Massachusetts,  where  they  have  life  judges  and  where  they  are 
appointed,  you  will  hear  a  group  of  lawyers  say  they  don't  want  to 
bring  a  certain  case  before  certain  judges,  because  of  a  certain 
legal  slant  in  their  opinion.  In  this  city  you  will  hear  lawyers  who 
object  to  bring  cases  before  judges  because  they  are  close  to  this 
or  that  political  leader,  or  to  this  or  that  commercia.^  interest." 

The  papers  are  far  from  being  in  accord  in  discussing  Mr. 
Jerome's  speech  and  the  remedies  which  he  suggests  forevils  com- 
plained of.  Some  of  the  local  papers  which  strongly  supported 
him  during  the  last  campaign,  have  now  joined  with  his  enemies 
in  expressing  disapproval  of  what  they  call  "  his  hasty  speech  and 
ill-advised  suggestion."  Thus  T/ie  Times  observes  "  that  the  gen- 
eral opinion  will  be  that  such  talk  is  restless.  .  .  .  To  denounce 
the  whole  bench  is  mere 'slangwhanging. '  "  The  IVor/d  asserts 
that  "he  is  wrong,  hasty,  and  intemperate  in  speaking  as  he  has 
done."  The  Trilnuie  declares  that  unless  Mr.  Jerome  can  sub- 
stantiate his  charges,  his  speech  "is  disgraceful."  The  Sun  rt- 
bukes  him  by  saying  that  "  we  believe  that  as  a  whole  the  Supreme 
Court  justices  are  worthy  of  .  .  .  high  regard."  And  The  ylvieri- 
can  avers  that  "  observers  of  public  events  will  be  inclined  to  re- 
gard his  attack  as  one  of  the  evidences  of  that  extravagance  and 
eccentricity  which  mark  his  public  utterances,  and  which  have 
made  even  his  well-wishers  question  the  solidity  of  his  judgment." 
The  New  York  Evening  Post,  however,  declares  that  "  the  facts 
which  were  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Jerome  are  known  to  all,"  and  some 
of  these  facts,  as  recited  by  the  New  York  Pres.^axe  substantially 
as  follows : 

The  voters  put  Hooker  on  the  bench,  tho  it  was  high  finance 
and  low  politics  that  kept  him  there  when  he  was  found  to  be  un- 
clean. They  put  Wright  in  the  Supreme  Court.  The  people  had 
seen  Richard  Croker  reward  his  political  valets  and  vulgar  heelers 


THOMAS   M.   PATTERSON, 

United  States  Senator  and  prominent  journal- 
ist of  Colorado,  who  was  punished  for  contempt 
for  abusing  the  courts  in  his  papers. 
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with  Supreme  Court  places,  and  had  seen  him  conciliate  enemies 
by  purchase  with  the  price  of  an  ermine  gown. 

They  had  seen  a  Supreme  Court  justice  get  publicly  and  notori- 
ously drunk  seven  days  in  the  week,  and  when  in  that  bestial  state 
insist  on  "administering  justice"  until  literally  dragged  off  the 
bench.  They  had  seen  a  former  judge  before  the  Grand  Jury  in 
one  of  the  most  loathsome  cases  which  have  disgraced  the  prac- 
tise of  law . 

But  the  things  they  did  not  know  !  The  things  spoken  only  in 
whispers  !     Some  notion  of  them  : 

The  brag  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  that  it 
had  a  man  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench.  Recent  Armstrong  tes- 
timony shows  the  boast  not  to  have  been  idle. 

The  silent  partnership  of  a  judge,  now  dead,  with  Mr.  Richard 
Croker  in  a  fake" legal" publication,  whose  profits  were  swollen  to 
at  least  $100,000  a  year  by  bunco  advertising  ordered  into  the 
publication  by  Mr.  Croker's  Supreme  Court  puppets. 

A  Supreme  Court  justice  who,  with  very  little  care  for  appear- 
ances, indulges  in  the  practise  of  law  and  the  direction  of  still  an- 
other business. 

A  Supreme  Court  justice  running  a  big  hotel  business  and 
dealing  extensively  in  real  estate  while  earning  $17,500  a  year  for 
serving  the  people  with  his  whole  time  and  ability. 

Supreme  Court  justices  in  daily  communication  with  the  bosses 
who  put  them  on  the  bench,  and  taking  orders  from  them  as  to  the 
disposition  of  cases  before  them  as  meekly  and  executing  them  as 
faithfully  as  the  most  abjectly  servile  district  leader  whose  tenure 
depended  wholly  on  the  boss's  pleasure. 


DIPLOMATIC  TROUBLES   WITH    CUBA. 

ALTHO  the  press  are  agreed  that  the  resignation  of  Herbert 
G.  Squiers  as  American  Minister  to  Cuba,  received  and 
prompdy  accepted  on  November  29,  was  made  upon  request  and 
virtually  amounts  to  a  removal,  yet  there  are  not  many  papers 
which  look  upon  it  as  reflecting  in  any  way  upon  his  integrity  or 
capacity.     The  Augusta  Chronicle  (Dem.)  stands  practically  alone 

in  claiming  that  his  want 
of  popularity  and  sud- 
den departure  from  Ha- 
vana were  due  to  his 
being  identified  too 
closely  "with  persons 
who  were  striving  for 
their  own  individual  ag- 
grandizement." The 
great  majority  of  the 
press  appear  inclined  to 
the  belief  that  Mr. 
Squiers  is  a  victim  of 
diplomatic  complica- 
tions for  which  his  Gov- 
ernment is  largely  re- 
sponsible, and  they 
freely  predict  that  his 
successor  will  have  no 
better  luck  than  he  had, 
in  escaping  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  situation. 

The  cau.ses  which 
compelled  Mr.  Squiers 
to  resign  are  not  de- 
finitely known ;  for  all  information  on  this  point  comes  through 
the  channels  of  diplomacy,  whose  language  is  proverbially  cryptic. 
But  perhaps  the  best  way  to  get  at  the  truth  is  through  the  de- 
spatches from  Washington,  many  of  which  bear  the  earmarks  of 
official  inspiration.  From  these  sources  it  is  learned  that  the  late 
minister  displayed  unwonted  zeal  in  urging  the  passage  of  a  cer- 
tain rice  bill  through  the  Cuban  Congress,  that  he  openly  opposed 
the  ratification  of  the  Anglo-Cuban  treaty  by  the  Cuban  Senate, 
and  delayed  reporting  ihe  progress  of  this  matter  to  his  home  Gov- 


HERBERT  G.  SQUIERS, 

Whose  strong  American  sentiment  is  said  to 
liave  led  to  his  resignation  as  minister  to  Cuba. 


ernment ;  that  he  gave  friendly  counsel  to  the  Americans  who  are 
seeking  to  have  the  Isle  of  Pines  annexed  to  the  United  States; 
and  that  generally  he  showed  his  sympathy  for  the  American  sen- 
timent in  Cuba  at  every  opportunity. 

This  appears  to  be  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  charges  against 
Mr.  Squiers.  While  no  one  admits  that  these  alleged  acts  are 
diplomatic  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word,  yet 
most  of  the  papers  seem 
to  think  that  they  are 
what  might  be  expected 
of  a  patriotic  American 
in  view  of  the  course 
which  the  United  States 
has  up  to  the  present 
time  pursued  in  regard 
to  Cuba.  Thus  the  In- 
dianapolis News  (Ind.) 
remarks : 

"  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  Ameri- 
can Minister  to  Cuba 
occupies  a  rather  dif- 
ficult and  delicate  po- 
sition. As  one  of  the 
correspondents  points 
out,  he  is  in  a  sense  a 
member  of  the  Cuban 
Government.  This 
same  correspondent, 
speaking  of  the  work  of 
Mr.  Squiers,  says  that 'under  the  Piatt  amendment  he  has  been 
called  upon  repeatedly  to  take  messages  amounting  almost  to  com- 
mands.' The  Piatt  amendment  indeed  limits  to  a  very  considera- 
ble degree  the  independence  of  the  island.  It  provides  that  the 
Cuban  Government  shall  enter  into  no  treaty  or  compact  with  any 
power  that  will  impair  or  tend  to  impair  tiie  independence  of 
Cuba,  and  shall  not  permit  any  other  power  to  obtain  by  coloniza- 
tion, or  for  military  or  naval  purposes,  lodgment  in  or  control  over 
any  portion  of  the  island.  In  other  words,  this  Government  and 
its  Minister  at  Havana  have  very  direct  and  important  relations  to 
the  treaty-making  power  of  Cuba.  Again,  the  Piatt  amendment 
provides  that  Cuba  shall  not  assume  or  contract  any  public  debt 
on  which  it  can  not  pay  the  interest,  and  against  which  it  can  not 
create  a  sinking  fund,  out  of  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  island, 
after  defraying   the   current   expenses   of   the   Government.     By 


EDWIN   v.   MORGAN, 

The  young  diplomat  who  has  just   been 
appointed  minister  to  Cuba. 


"  (  IR(  CMS  1   \N<   IS    Al.II-U    (ASKS." 

—  Mayliell  in  the  I5rooklyn  Eagle. 
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agreeing  to  this  amendment  the  Cuban  Government  further  con- 
sented that  'the  United  States  may  exercise  the  right  to  intervene 
for  the  preservation  of  Cuban  independence,  the  maintenance  of  a 
Government  adequate  for  the  protection  of  life,  property,  and  in- 
dividual liberty,  and  for  discharging  the  obligations  with  respect 
to  Cuba  imposed  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  on  the  United  States.' 
All  this  makes  it  clear  that  an  American  Minister  to  Cuba  can 
hardly  avoid,  on  occasion,  from  interfering  very  strongly  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  the  island,  which  is,  in  many  respects,  a  pro- 
tectorate of  this  Government." 

As  a  strong  indication  that,  while  Mr.  Squiers  maybe  obnoxious 
to  the  Cuban  Government,  he  is  not  looked  upon  as  having  com- 
mitted an  unpardonable  diplomatic  sin,^it  is  announced  that  he  will 
be  retained  in  the  service  and  assigned  t )  a  more  desirable  post — 
an  event  which  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocea7i  (Rep.)  would  interpret  as 
a  complete  vindication  of  his  course  in  Cuba. 

The  successor  to  Mr.  Squiers  is  Edwin  V.  Morgan.  His  career, 
as  briefly  stated  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  is  as  follows: 

"Edwin  V.  Morgan,  the  new  Minister  to  Cuba,  was  appointed 
secretary  (o  the  United  States  Commissioner  to  the  Samoan 
Islands  in  1899  and  took  part  in  the  formulation  of  the  important 
agreement  under  which  the  dissolution  of  the  tripartite  government 
of  Samoa  and  the  division  of  the  islands  on  the  present  basis  were 
effected.  He  was  appointed  secretary  of  legation  at  Seoul,  Korea, 
and  also  vice-  and  deputy-  consul-general  there  in  1900.  In  the 
following  year  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg  as  second  secretary  to 
the  American  Embassy  there,  and  when  the  secretary,  Mr.  Peirce, 
came  to  Washington  as  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Morgan  accompanied  him  as  his  confidential  clerk.  He  was  ap- 
pointed consul  at  Dalny  in  January,  1904,  but  was  prevented  by 
the  war  from  proceeding  to  his  post,  and  on  March  18,  1905,  was 
made  Minister  to  Korea,  a  position  which  he  vacates  owing  to  the 
assumption  by  Japan  of  complete  charge  of  the  external  relations 
of  Korea."  

WHY   SECRETARY   ROOT  WILL   GO  TO 

BRAZIL. 

ACCORDING  to  newspaper  accounts  Secretary  Root  will  at- 
tend the  Pan-American  Congress  at  Rio  Janeiro  next  sum- 
mer in  his  official  capacity  and  as  the  direct  representative  of 
President  Roosevelt.  The  expressed  purpose  of  the  proposed 
visit  is  to  define  the  President's  interpretation  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine and  the  policy  of  this  Government  toward  the  republics  of 
the  south  ;  and  the  press  seem  to  think  that  the  mission  may  have 
Important  results.     Says  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  (Ind.  Rep.) : 

"It  is  believed  to  be  Secretary  Root's  purpose  to  improve  the 
opportunity  to  be  afforded  by  the  third  meeting  of  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress  and  give  our  neighbors  signal  proof  of  American 
good  will  and  fair  play.  He  wants  to  convince  them  gradually 
that  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  that 
aggression  and  officious  paternalism  are  equally  foreign  to  our 
policy.  The  Doctrine  has  its  corollaries  and  implications,  to  be 
sure,  but  it  does  not  involve  the  assertion  of  moral  sovereignty 
over  Latin  America." 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  Secretary  has  a  difficult  task 
before  him.  The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind).  says  that  the 
wide  extension  given  by  President  Roosevelt  to  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine has  "alarmed  the  South  Americans,  and  has  even  suggested 
to  them  the  need  of  forming  an  alliance  or 'bund  '  against  the 
American  republic."  The  Washington  /'<?j-/ (Ind.)  declares  that 
they  are  "justified  in  this  apprehension,  partly  by  the  President's 
declarations  and  partly  by  the  precedent  established  in  Santo 
Domingo,"  while  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
•Globe  (Ind.)  declares  that  ^' most  of  the  South  American  countries 
,  .  .  have  both  a  fear  and  a  contempt  for  this  country."  He  con- 
tinues : 

"They  always  fear  that  the  United    States  cherishes  designs 

against  them,  and  yet  are  conceited  enough  to  believe  that  should 

■♦     it  come  to  a  trial  of  strength  they  could  successfully  resist  this 

country.     Mr.  Root  must  remove  these  impressions  before  he  can 


do  anything  else.  He  must  convince  the  Governments  with  which 
he  deals  that  the  President  has  their  welfare  at  heart  and  that  he 
is  animated  by  unselfish  motives.  If  that  complete  understanding 
can  once  be  reached  it  will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  that  much 
of  the  friction  will  be  removed,  that  the  danger  of  trouble  with 
European  Powers  will  be  eliminated,  and  the  commercial  relations 
between  South  America  and  the  United  States  will  be  strengthened 
and  become  much  more  profitable." 

Everybody,  however,  seems  to  believe  that  no  more  fitting  man 
than  Secretary  Root  could  be  found  to  goon  this  delicate  mission. 
His  previous  experience  in  handling  South  American  affairs  gives 
a  guaranty  of  success  in  his  proposed  new  venture.  In  the  recent 
Franco-Castro  imbroglio  he  "smoothed  out  the  wrinkled  front  of 
France,"  says  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.)  and  removed 
all  tension  between  the  two  countries.  But  while  he  was  vigor- 
ously asserting  the  power  and  ascendency  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Western  hemisphere,  he  showed,  continues  The  Globe-Demo- 
crat, that  "  he  is  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  using  tact  in  ma- 
king all  displays  of  United  States  power."  The  Pan-American 
Congress  will,  it  is  also  believed,  afford  him  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity to  explain  the  policy  of  the  United  States  toward  the  southern 
republics  in  a  way  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 


OUR    WINNING    FIGHT    AGAINST    ILLITERACY. 

SEVERAL  dailies,  recognizing  our  pride  in  the  efficiency  of 
our  public-school  system,  and  the  boasts  of  this  country's 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  education,  express  some  surpri.se  over  the 
fact  that  in  regard  to  literacy  we  are  still  behind  five  European 
nations,  four  of  them  quite  insignificant.  These  countries  are 
Germany,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Switzerland.  How- 
ever, the  Colorado  Springs  Gazette  finds  comfort  in  the  fact  that 
if  it  "v/ere  not  for  our  negro  and  alien  population,  the  percentage 
of  illiteracy  in  this  country  would  be  just  about  one-half  what  it 
actually  is." 

The  census  authorities  class  as  "  illiterate  "  a  person  over  nine 
years  of  age  who  can  not  write  in  English  or  any  other  language. 
A  recent  report  of  the  Census  Bureau   states   that   in  1900  the 


GETTING   TO   BE  A   PRETTY  STRENUOUS  G.\ME    FOR  UNCLE  SAM. 

— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 

United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska  and  other  outlying  posses- 
sions, had  6,180,069  such  persons,  or  about  i  in  10.  This  means 
106.6  illiterates  per  1,000  population  over  the  specified  age  limit, 
which  is  a  marked  improvement  over  1890,  when  the  proportion  of 
illiteracy  was  133.4  per  1,000.  The  report,  however,  places  us  in 
a  favorable  position  as  compared  with  most  European  countries, 
excepting  tho.se  mentioned  above.  As  has  been  pointed  out  again 
and  again,  the  negro  is  chiefly  responsible  for  these  high  figures. 
If  he  be  excluded,  the  proportion  of  illiterates  in  the  native  white 
population  is  found  to  be  46.4  per  1,000.  For  the  negroes  the 
proportion  is  444.7  per  1,000,  and  for  foreign  whites  the  proportion 
is  128.5  per  1,000.  In  1890  the  figures  for  negro  illiterates  were 
567.6  per  1,000;  native  whites,  62.3,  and  foreign-born  whites,  130.6. 
Many  interesting  facts  are  contained  in  the  bulletin.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  more  illiteracy  among  women  than  among  men. 
Comparison  with  1890  shows  that  among  men  the  proportion  of 
illiterates  has  been  reduced  from  123  to  loi  per  1,000,  and  among 
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women  from  144  to  112  per  1,000.  Illiteracy  among  children  is 
shown  to  be  more  prevalent  in  the  country  than  in  the  cities,  being 
88.7  in  the  country  and  10.4  per  1,000  in  the  cities.  This  difference 
is  shown  to  be  far  more  striking  in  the  South  than  in  the  North, 
the  proportion  being  10.8  for  the  country  and  7.8  for  the  cities  in 
the  North  Atlantic  States,  and  181. 3  for  the  country  and  44.9  for 
the  cities  in  the  South  Atlantic  section.  But  a  somewhat  surpris- 
ing fact  brought  out  in  the  report  is  that  in  the  country  as  a  whole 
there  is  a  lower  degree  of  illiteracy  among  children  of  foreign-born 
parents  than  among  those  of  native  parents,  the  proportion  in  the 
one  case  being  8.8  per  1,000  and  in  the  other  44.1.  This,  the  re- 
port says,  is  due  to  the  concentration  in  the  cities  of  the  children 
of  foreign  extraction,  where  the  educational  facilities  are  best,  but 
the  New  York  Globe  declares  that  the  "  characteristic  ambition  of 
immigrants  to  give  their  children  the  advantages  of  the  education 
offered  by  the  land  of  their  adoption  is  undoubtedly  a  contributing 
factor." 

"  The  South  is  still  the  dark  spot  on  the  educational  map  of  the 
country,"  declares  the  Springfield /?^j!^«i5//V^z«,  in  looking  over  these 
statistics,  but,  it  adds,  "  it  is  making  progress."  Louisiana,  lead- 
ing in  white  illiteracy  in  1890  with  237.9  illiterates  to  i,ooo  natives, 
had,  in  1900,  160.7.  Some  of  the  Southern  States  and  the  propor- 
tion of  illiterates  in  every  1,000  native  white  children  above  9  and 
under  15  years  of  age  follow  :  Texas,  61  ;  Kentucky,  74.7  ;  Missis- 
sippi, 77.5  ;  Arkansas,  no. 8;  Tennessee,  116. 4;  South  Carolina, 
148.4;  Alabama,  154.4;  Louisiana,  160.7,  ^"d  North  Carolina, 
166. 1.  In  the  Northern  States  the  figures  for  the  same  class  of 
children  are  as  follows:  Washington,  1.8,  which  is  the  best  record 
of  any  State;  Utah,  2.2;  Massachusetts,  2.3;  Oregon,  2.4;  Wy- 
oming, 3.7;  Idaho,  5.9;  Rhode  Island,  6.2.  Illinois  is  twenty- 
fifth  in  the  list  with  6.9,  and  Maine  is  thirtieth  with  13.6. 

As  respects  illiteracy  North  and  South  the  census  bulletin  says: 

"  Illiteracy  is  in  general  greater  in  the  South  than  in  the  North 
for  all  classes  of  population.  Perhaps  the  fairest  basis  of  com- 
parison between  the  two  sections  is  that  for  native  white  children 
living  in  cities  of  more  than  25,000  inhabitants.  In  the  North  At- 
lantic division  the  illiteracy  for  this  class  of  children  is  2.1  and  in 
the  North  Central  1.9;  in  the  South  Atlantic  division  it  is  8.3,  and 
in  the  South  Central  13.7.  In  considering  the  significance  of  such 
comparisons  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  South  has  a  larger 
number  of  children  in  proportion  to  population  than  the  North 
and  a  smaller  per  capita  wealth.  The  South  is,  moreover,  handi- 
capped by  the  necessity  of  maintaining  separate  schools  for  whites 
and  negroes." 


there  .seems  to  be  no  doubt  concerning  the  result.  If  the  Liberal 
candidates  shall  not  only  poll  their  normal  party  vote,  but  be  sup- 
ported also,  as  seems  probable,  by  many  Unionist  free-traders  and 
by  the  Irish  voters,  who  are  numerous  in  many  English  electoral 
districts,  and  provided  also  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
program  is  not  divided  by  labor  candidates,  it  looks  as  if  Sir 
Henry's  followers  might  constitute  in  the  next  House  of  Commons 
a  very  large  majority — equal,  perhaps,  to  that  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone secured  in  1880.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  labor  party 
should  insist  on  putting  forward  nominees  of  its  own  in  all  large 
industrial  centers — we  should  remember  that  there  are  already 
forty-five  labor  members — and  if  the  Irish  voters  in  British  constit- 
uencies should  decline  to  aid  the  Liberals,  the  latter's  majority 
would  probably  be  small  and  their  tenure  of  office  brief."' 

Upon  all  these  various  contingencies  is  the  success  of  the  Lib- 
eral party  supposed  to  depend.  Will  the  new  Prime  Minister  rise 
superior  to  the  situation  and  overcome  what  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican calls  these  "factors  of  discord  that  threaten  his  regime?" 
He  has,  as  the  New  York  Evening  Post  remarks,  a  "  bull-dog 
tenacity,"  and  a  few  American  papers  think  that,  given  a  fair 
chance,  he  will  be  able  to  do  the  task  successfully,  but  the  major- 
ity seem  inclined  to  the  belief  that  his  selection  has  done  nothing 
to  clear  away  the  political  clouds,  or  add  to  the  strength  of  the 
Liberal  party.  The  Brooklyn  Times  characterizes  him  as  a  "  flac- 
cid invertebrate."    The  Boston  TVawj-^-rz]^/ remarks : 

"Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  is  likely  to  prove  the  least 
brilliant  of  the  statesmen  who  have  been  at  the  head  of  affairs  for 
a  generation.  His  age  is  not  in  his  favor,  and  his  cast  of  mind  is 
somewhat  stolid,  but  even  his  stolidity  may  serve  him  in  the  pres- 
ent emergency.  Rosebery  has  been  sulking  in  his  tent,  and  will 
not  come  to  the  front  under  the  new  dispensation,  but  probably 
we  shall  hear  more  of  Asquith  and  John  Morley  and  Herbert 
Gladstone  than  ever  before.  The  Liberal  party  that  returns  to 
power  is  different  in  many  respects  from  the  Liberal  party  that 
went  out  a  decade  ago.  Vernon-Harcourt  is  dead  and  Lord  Rose- 
bery is  disaffected,  but  perhaps  the  men  whom  Sir  Henry  will  as- 
semble under  him  will  draw  better  together  without  them.  The 
Irish  question  and  the  labor  question  will  continue  to  be  delicate 
factors  in  the  new  situation.  The  proposed  alliance  between  the 
leaders  of  the  two  interests  threatens  pressure  and  complication 
unless  the  Liberal  majority  is  very  strong,  which  it  is  quite  likely 
to  be.  Matters  of  domestic  import  are  likely  to  furnish  the  domi- 
nant issues.  Foreign  relations  are  more  quiescent  in  character 
than  they  were  under  Balfour,  but  whether  the  greater  nearness  of 
the  responsibilities  makes  for  increased  harmony  or  increased  dis- 
sent is  something  that  the  developments  of  the  near  future  must 
decide." 


AMERICAN   VIEWS  OF   BRITISH    POLITICS. 

POLITICAL  parties  in  Great  Britain  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the 
American  press  to  be  in  a  bad  state  of  demoralization. 
"British  politics,"  says  the  New  York  Globe,  "is  no  longer  a  duel 
between  two  closely  organized  political  parties,  each  led  by  a  man 
of  commanding  personality."  Party  government  is  sorely  in  need 
of  readjustment,  but,  exclaims  the  Washington  .S'/^r,  "  there  are 
no  dominant  issues  and  no  strong  men  to  bring  about  such  a  re- 
sult." So,  generally  speaking,  American  newspapers  do  not  ex- 
pect that  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  the  new  Prime-Minister, 
will  be  more  successful  than  was  his  predecessor.  The  failure  of 
Mr.  Balfour,  as  the  New  York  7r/(5««^  points  out,  proceeded  from 
two  causes,  lack  of  "  opposition  "  and  a  "  sufficient  supply  of  sub- 
stantial business";  and  this  is  exactly  the  situation  that  many 
papers  think  Sir  Henry  and  the  Liberals  will  find  themselves  in, 
unless  some  fortunate  circumstance  can  be  made  to  come  to  pass. 
The  only  possibility  of  a  national  issue  strong  enough  to  divide  the 
kingdom  into  two  bitterly  opposing  camps  seems  to  lie  in  the  tariff 
question  ;  and  in  speaking  on  this  point  the  New  York  Sun  ex- 
plains : 

"  If  the  single  issue  submitted  to  the  constituencies  shall  be 
whether  to  accept  or  reject  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposal  of  a  pro- 
tectionist tariff,  adjusted  .so  as  to  give  a  preference  to  the  colonies, 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF. 

St.  Petersburg  telegraphers  ire  on  a  strike.  The  Czar  is  not  in  their 
"  click."— r//*  hidianapolis  Star. 

Possibly  Mars  would  sell  us  a  good  second-hand  canal  that  could  be  sawed  off 
and  made  to  fit.—  The  Chicago  News. 

We  still  believe  there  is  a  little  good  in  everybody  in  spite  of  the  insurance  in- 
vestigation.— The  Los  Angeles  Express. 

There  is  said  to  be  not  a  single  ruble  in  the  Russian  treasury.  No  wonder 
George  W.  Perkins  left  St.  Petersburg.— 77/*  y4^/rt;/^rt  Journal. 

Too  many  people  are  disposed  to  form  their  judgment  of  the  degree  of  brutal- 
ity in  a  football  game  by  the  score.—  The  Butte  Inter  Mountain. 

It  really  is  not  right  to  refer  to  the  life  insurance  presidents  as  grafters.  Graft 
hardly  describes  some  of  their  operations.— 7"/;^  Seattle  Post-Intclligcncer. 

Per  HATS  the  Czar  could  quell  the  spirit  of  those  Russian  college  students  by 
having  them  initiated  into  some  college  fraternity.—  The  Atlanta  Journal. 

Therk  is  a  rumor  tliat  Nicholas  is  about  to  take  leave  of  Russia.  He  could 
not  take  from  Kubsia  anything  that  Russia  could  better  &'p3x^.— The  Columbia 
{S.  C.)  State. 

Mrs.  M.\ui)  Ballington  Booth's  plea  for  more  comfortable  penitentiaries 
will  not  be  without  support  in  the  I'nited  States  Senate.— 7 'A<?  Philadelphia 
North  American. 

Recent  despatches  from  the  Isle  of  Pines  say  all  is  quiet  there,  the  army 
having  put  its  gun  behind  the  door  and  gone  out  to  hoe  the  pineapples.— 77/* 
Chicago  Hecord-Herald. 

It  is  said  to  have  cost  New  York  f  2,000.000  to  hold  its  election.  That  seem*, 
like  a  lot  of  money  to  pay  for  the  kind  of  city  officials  New  York  usually  gets.— 
'The  Kansas  City  Journal. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


THE   COMIVIERCIALIZATION    OF   THE    DRAMA. 

*  A  S  we  are  still  in  that  formative  state  as  a  people  where  every 
^  *■  influence  at  work  among  us  is  having  its  effect,  it  may  be 
well  to  turn  our  thoughts  toward  the  possible  value  of  an  institu- 
tion which  has  never  received  from  us,  as  a  nation,  any  formal 
recognition."  In  these  words  Mr.  James  S.  Metcalfe,  dramatic 
critic  of  Life,  refers  to  the  theatric  art  in  the  United  States,  an  art 
■which  "  has  been  left  by  us  to  depend  for  its  support  on  its  ability 
to  survive  as  a  commercial  undertaking."  That  it  justifies  itself 
on  this  ground  at  least  may  be  inferred  from  a  recent  estimate 
which  places  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  theaters  in  this 
country  as  something  over  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and 
the  amount  we  pay  each  year  for  our  theatrical  amusements  at  fifty 
millions  of  dollars.  Public  money,  says  Mr.  Metcalfe,  has  gone 
into  painting,  sculpture,  and  decoration,  and  "  music,  in  a  different 
way,  has  levied  its  tribute."  But  for  the  drama  we  have  no  gifts. 
From  it  "  we  exact  a  quid  pro  quo,  and  drive  an  exacting  bargain 
with  the  man  at  the  door,"  with  the  consequence  that  "the  theater 
lives  only  to  please,  not  to  elevate  or  to  edu- 
cate, not  to  cultivate  any  virtues."  It  has 
become,  he  continues,  "a  courtezan  among 
the  arts,  whose  trade  is  not  to  please  the  best 
people,  but  the  most."  Not  only  has  the 
theater  become  with  us  a  purely  commercial 
institution,  says  Mr.  Metcalfe,  but  "unfortu- 
nately the  men  to-day  in  charge  of  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  theater  are  far  from  being 
representative  of  the  best,  even  in  American 
business  life."  Another  obstacle  to  bringing 
the  theater  to  its  highest  value,  he  adds,  is 
found  in  the  preponderance  of  the  estimation 
of  New  York  audiences  in  determining  what 
shall  and  shall  not  be  seen  by  the  rest  of  the 
country.  "  The  consequence  is,  that  we  have 
the  theatrical  standards  of  the  whole  country 
based  largely  on  the  verdict  of  New  York's 
frivolity  and  ignorance."  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Metcalfe  sees  in  the  theater  potentialities  of 
culture  peculiarly  its  own.  As  a  corrective 
for  the  present  unfavorable  conditions  he  pre- 
scribes just  such  a  national  theater  as  that 
which  Mr.  Conried  is  about  to  inaugurate,  as 
recently  announced  in  these  columns.  To 
quote  further  from  his  paper,  which  appears  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  December : 

"To  claim  that  the  stage,  no  matter  how  improved,  could  work 
an  immediate  revolution  in  the  manners  and  taste  of  our  people, 
would  be  manifestly  absurd ;  but  it  is  entirely  safe  to  say  that  the 
theater  could,  in  the  matters  which  are  apparently  so  unimportant 
in  life,yetwhich  mean  so  much, be  an  important  factor  in  molding 
at  least  the  externals  of  our  national  character.  This  means, 
however,  that,  busy  as  we  are,  we  should  give  the  theater  a  more 
important  place  in  our  thoughts  and  in  our  scheme  of  popular  edu- 
cation than  that  at  present  allotted  to  it.  Nor  is  the  claim  that  the 
theater  might  be  made  a  teacher  of  improvement  in  the  minor 
things  of  life  the  only  one  that  can  be  made  for  it;  it  might  be 
made  the  medium  for  the  elevation  of  the  popular  taste  in  all  the 
arts  and  in  literature,  and  even  for  the  inculcation  of  the  principles 
of  lofty  thought  and  right  living.  It  may  seem  strange  that  a  peo- 
ple so  clever  as  we  are  have  neglected  this  potent  influence  for 
good,  and  have  regarded  it  only  as  a  toy  for  our  amusement,  to  be 
shaped  and  fashioned  by  the  toy-merchant  solely  with  a  view  to 
making  it  catch  the  fancy,  and  therefore  become  a  salable  and 
profitable  article  of  merchandise 

"  But  to  put  aside  the  idea  of  amusement  and  regard  the  theater 
solely  as  an  instrument  of  education  would  certainly  make  it  not 
worth  while  in  a  broad  way.     Instead  of  the  general  support  now 


accorded  to  it  voluntarily  by  the  people,  we  should  need  Govern- 
ment subsidies,  and  attendance  would  have  to  be  made  compul- 
sory. Human  nature  has  a  way  of  not  taking  kindly  to  what  it  is 
told  is  good  for  it.  The  very  earliest  doctors  learned  to  sugar- 
coat  their  pills;  in  the  theater  the  sugar-coating,  tiie  amusement, 
is  bound  always  to  be  an  absolute  essential  and  the  leading  ingre- 
dient. If  we  kept  the  theater  mostly  a  place  of  amusemeni.  and 
yet  educational,  in  teaching  by  example  some  of  tlie  things  in 
which,  as  a  people,  we  are  deficient,  we  must  answer  our  cjuestion 
by  saying  that,  even  so,  the  theater  is  very  well  worth  while. 

"  To  make  the  theater  truly  valuable,  to  give  it  its  highest  value, 
we  must  admit  that  its  first  function  is  to  amuse,  and  then  to  that 
function,  where  we  can,  add  such  educational  influence  as  is  possi- 
ble. Some  voluminous  reader  has  said  that  no  book  ever  written 
was  so  trivial  or  bad  that  he  could  not  extract  from  it  at  least  one 
idea  of  value.  And  there  probably  never  was  any  stage  produc- 
tion so  bad  intrinsically  that,  if  done  in  the  best  way  it  could  be 
done,  it  would  not  teach  something  to  some  of  its  spectators.  In 
its  best  estate,  the  theater  might  be  made  an  educational  influence, 
especially  in  the  graces  of  speech,  manners  and  intercourse,  second 
to  none  at  our  command." 

As  the  theater  exists  among  us  to-day,  says  Mr.  Metcalfe,  "it  is 
a  creature  of  haphazard  growth,  kicked  and  petted  by  turns,  in 
whose  present  formation  there  have  been  at 
work  so  many  ill-advised  influences  that  it  is 
like  an  over-indulged  and  spoiled  child,  with 
too  many  relatives  who  do  not  care  for  its 
future,  if  only  they  can  get  from  it  the  mo- 
ment's pleasure.  It  needs  discipline  before 
it  can  become  at  once  our  joy  and  our  pride.** 


AN    ACADEMIC    MOVEMENT   IN 
AMERICAN  ART. 


A 


MR.  JAMES  S.   METCALFE. 

The  drama,  he  says,  "  has  become  a  cour- 
tezan among  the  arts,  whose  trade  is  to  please 
not  the  best  people  but  the  most." 


GREAT  annual  American  Salon,  which 
should  focus  the  art  interests  of  the 
country,  and  which,  it  is  satirically  suggested, 
might  "  capture  the  attention  of  the  intelligent 
classes  to  the  extent,  even,  of  the  Horse 
Show!"  is  one  of  the  possibilities  recently 
discussed  in  the  art  world.  This  indicates, 
according  to  Mr.  William  Walton,  who  writes 
in  Scribner's  Magazine,  a  tendency  among 
American  artists  the  direct  inverse  of  the  pre- 
vailing tendency  in  Europe,  where  art  is  in 
rebellion  against  the  tyranny  of  the  salon  and 
the  academy.  We  show  a  willingness,  he 
says,  to  experiment  with  methods  that  are 
being  discarded  abroad.  In  England,  in 
Germany,  in  Austria,  and  in  France,  the  writer  reminds  us, 
the  most  vital  genius  is  usually  to  be  found  among  those  who 
have  seceded  from  the  ranks  of  artistic  officialdom.  "So  that, 
abroad  at  least,  the  great  centripetal  nationalistic  movement, 
so  inevitable  in  international  politics,  seems  to  be  alien  to  art." 
But  at  home,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "various  movements  are  on  foot 
tending  toward  a  centralization,  the  establishment  of  a  quasi- 
official  art,  speaking  with  the  authority  of  academies  and  institutes, 
as  much  as  our  habitual  irreverence  for  authority  will  permit." 
He  goes  on  to  cite  the  movement  for  a  department  of  fine  arts  at 
Washington,  the  founding  of  the  American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Rome,  and  the  recent  mergers  of  art  interests  in  New  York  (de- 
scribed in  The  Literary  Digest,  June  3).     We  read  : 

"  The  members  of  the  Society  of  Beaux-Arts  Architects,  at  a 
meeting  held  in  this  city  in  May  of  this  year,  unanimously  adopted 
a  resolution  advocating  the  establishment  of  a  department  of  fine 
arts  in  Washington— if  necessary,  only  a  bureau  at  first— to  have 
supervision  of  the  national  buildings,  national  parks,  designs  for 
national  monuments,  and  the  fostering  and  developing  of  the  fine 
arts  of  the  country  itself.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  proposer  of 
this  motion  that 'the  time  had  come  when  there  should  be  some 
recognition  of  the  fine  arts  by  the  national  authorities  in  this  coun- 
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try,  similar  to  that  accorded  in  France  and  other  countries  on  the 
Continent.'  The  American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Rome, 
founded  on  that  of  France,  providing  a  post-graduate  course  for 
architects,  sculptors,  painters,  and  musicians,  was  incorporated  by 
Act  of  Congress  in  February  of  this  year  (1905),  the  eleventh  of 
its  existence,  and  will  soon  move  into  its  permanent  home  in  the 
Villa  Miraliori,  on  the  Via  Nomentana.  Its  influence  upon  the 
practising  art  of  the  day,  backed  tho  it  has  been  to  some  extent 
by  the  press  and  by  the  authority  of  a  few  of  the  leading  mural 
painters  of  the  metropolis,  has  not  as  yet,  apparently,  been  very 
strongly  felt,  and  one  of  its  earliest  graduates,  Mr.  Breck,  has  left 
these  seemingly  fruitless  fields  to  return  to  the  Eternal  City  as 
director  of  the  institution. 

"  It  is  proposed  to  fuse  all  the  various  art  societies  and  art  inter- 
ests of  this  city  into  one  great,  central,  semi-official  institution  and 
building— to  establish,  in  fact,  one  grand  annual  exhibition  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and  design,  which  shall  attain,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  to  the  dignity  of  the  annual  Paris  salons,  taking  the 
place,  more  or  less,  of  the  usual  annual  exhibitions  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Design,  the  Society  of  American  Artists,  the  two  Water- 
Color  Societies,  the  Architectural  League,  and  the  occasional  ones 
of  the  National  Sculpture  Society.  It  is  hoped,  and  thought,  that 
the  mere  bulk  and  avoirdupois  of  this  annual  American,  or,  per- 
haps, only  Manhattan,  salon  would  capture  the  attention  of  the 
intelligent  cla.s.ses  to  the  extent  even,  possibly,  of  the  Horse  Show. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Design,  May  10,  1905, 
the  question  of  amalgamation  with  the  Society  of  American  Art- 
ists, which  had  been  referred  to  a  joint  committee  of  both  bodies, 
did  not  come  up,  the  committee  not  being  ready  to  report,  but  at 
this  meeting  the  council  of  the  Academy  was  authorized  to  accept 
the  proposal  made  by  the  president  of  Columbia  University  to 
unite  with  that  scholastic  institution  in  the  administration  of  its 
art  schools 

"The  possibility  of  dispensing  with  institutions  and  societies  al- 
together is,  as  will  be  seen,  far  from  being,  as  yet,  contemplated  ; 
that  ideal  state  of  affairs — dreamed  of  by  the  painter  possibly 
somewhat  more  than  by  the  sculptor — in  which  there  is  no  'send- 
ing to  exhibitions,'  no  dusty  struggle  for  medals  and  honors  and 
the  loud  voice  of  popular  approval,  but  peace  and  quiet  and  the 
loving  working  out  of  each  man's  mission  in  the  silence  of  his 
own  atelier— this,  being  ideal,  is  impossible.  Even  without  it  there 
might  seem  to  be  something  more  for  those  who  doubt  that,  be- 
cause of  the  accident  of  the  present  age  being  that  one  in  which 
we  live,  it  is  therefore  of  more  importance  than  any  other  to  the 
art  in  which  we  are  interested.  To  these,  the  academical  training 
offers  greater  knowledge,  and,  perhaps,  inspiration,  but  its  hold 
upon  the  traditions  of  the  past  may  lead  to  error." 


HENRY   JAMES,    "THE   DILIGENT   RECORDER 
OF   A    LEISURE   CLASS." 

"  I  ""HE  visit  of  Mr.  Henry  James  to  his  native  land  after  a  lapse 
-*■  of  more  than  twenty  years  was  productive  of  much  com' 
ment  on  the  personal  side  and  provoked  some  rather  ineffectual 
efforts  to  estimate  his  contribution  to  the  literature  of  to-day. 
Now  that  lie  has  gone  again  and  we  have  recovered  from  or  bene- 
fitetl  by  the  smarts  that  he  administered  through  his  comments  on 
our  manners  or  our  speech,  there  is  time  for  a  calm  survey  of  the 
intrinsic  benefits  that  his  long  and  assiduous  literary  career  has 
conferred  upon  us.  A  study  of  his  fiction  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Luther  Cary,  entitled  "The  Novels  of  Henry  James."  points  out 
that  the  time  is  apt,  if  not  for  final  critical  judgment,  at  least  for 
something  more  than  a  cursory  consideration  of  his  accumulated 
accomplishment  If  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Howelis  asserted  something 
over  two  years  ago,  that  Mr.  James  was  the  most  considerable 
figure  in  the  world  of  English  letters,  it  were  well  to  inquire  what 
constitutes  his  preeminence.  If  the  American  reads  in  Miss 
Gary's  book  that  Mr.  James  is  "a  diligent  recorder  of  a  leisure 
class,"  his  question  may  naturally  follow,  why  such  activities 
.should  greatly  matter  to  a  country  which  has  no  leisure  class? 
The  present  writer  answers  the  (|uestion  in  saying  that  "  what  the 
'good  American  '  now  thinks  about  with  perhaps  less  optimism 
than  formerly,  but  surely  with  a  finer  ardor,  is  how  his  country 


may  avoid  the  choice  commemorated  in  Emerson's  significant 
poem,  how  it  may  learn  clearly  to  distinguish  diadems  from  fagots- 
and  firmly  grasp  the  better  gifts  of  the  hypocritic  days  in  man- 
ners, in  morals,  and  in  learnmg,  as  well  as  in  commerce  and  me- 
chanical science."  From  such  a  point  of  view,  she  says,  "  the 
patriot  must  inevitably  welcome  almost  with  a  pious  gratitude  a 
long  series  of  impressions  made  upon  a  mind  prepared  to  receive 
the  fine,  elusive,  imperceptible  seed  of  English  and  European  in- 
fluences, to  nourish  it  with  the  substance  of  a  rich  intelligence,  and 
bring  it  to  a  luxuriant  fruitage  of  ripe  reflection."  Of  Mr.  James 
as  a  vehicle  of  such  influences  she  says  : 

"  It  is,  perhaps,  as  the  diligent  recorder  of  a  leisure  class,  with 
its  intricately  combined  and  differentiated  characteristics,  that  Mr. 
James  most  appeals  to  readers  eager  for  the  fullest  possible  data 
of  human  society.  Along  this  line  he  has  labored  for  us  of  the 
present  generation  as  no  one  else  has  labored,  and  has  fixed  with 
exquisite  analysis  types  and  conditions  that  are  already  ceasing 
to  exist  in  life  and  are  nowhere  else  than  in  his  novels  adequately 
commemorated.  Even  when  we  find  ourselves  in  special  instances 
critical  of  his  choice  and  in  doubt  concerning  its  sustained  signifi- 
cance, we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  he  alone  of  the  present  time 
has  undertaken  to  produce  for  us  a  picture  of  international  social 
relations,  drawn  in  the  presence  of  the  model,  and  with  a  patience 
and  authority  inspired  by  an  infinitely  serious  purpose.  H  is  cumu- 
lative statement  of  his  impressions  has  the  dignity  of  mature,  con- 
sidered, highly  developed  art.  It  is  the  synthesis  of  deliberately 
acquired  knowledge,  and  bears  none  of  the  marks  of  hasty  seeing 
or  superficial  learning.  In  using  the  simile  of  the  painter's  art  to 
express  his  performance,  we  are  more  than  usually  justified,  for 
his  method  is  closely  akin  to  that  of  the  painter  if  we  make  due 
allowance  for  the  greater  flexibility  of  his  medium.  He  repro- 
duces appearances  with  sufficient  regard  to  selection,  representing 
in  his  work  the  seen  and  recording  the  fact  that  certain  things  are 
unseen.  From  these  appearances  we  may  judge  what  the  reaHty 
is;  from  these  beautifully  rendered  effects  we  may  infer  causes; 
but  what  is  not  left  for  inference,  what  is  impressed  upon  us  so 
forcibly  as  to  admit  of  no  contradiction,  is  the  sincerity  of  the  art- 
ist and  the  consequent  importance  as  matter  for  consideration  of 
his  art." 

His  methods,  says  Miss  Cary,  have  many  times  been  said  to  re- 
semble the  French  ;  but  the  quality  in  which  we  can  see  most 
clearly  such  a  resemblance,  the  quality  of  conscientiousness,  is 
stronger  with  him  and  deeper  than  with  any  Frenchman  known  to 
modern  letters.  Conscientiousness  in  its  deeper  and  subtler  sense, 
the  French,  it  has  been  noted  by  a  critic  himself  at  once  deep  and 
subtle,  conspicuously  lack.     She  continues  : 

"  Mr.  James,  on  the  other  hand,  has  carried  it  into  regions  w  hich 
it  illumines  with  an  extraordinary  light.  It  has  become  increas- 
ingly true  of  him  that  he  reaches  depths  and  crannies  of  character 
and  temperament  to  which  none  of  his  predecessors  could  have 
penetrated,  making  his  way  through  the  baffling  layers  of  cant 
and  custom  and  back  of  the  sturdy  file  of  obvious  motives  guard- 
ing the  secrets  of  our  innermost  being  by  means  of  a  passion  tor 
truth  too  intense  and  moving  to  be  classified  as  philosophy.  It 
has  been  said  indeed  that  Mr.  James  has  no  philosophy,  but  it  can 
not  be  denied  that  he  has  a  religion  in  the  general  and  large  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  In  the  domain  of  his  art  it  is  his  religion  to  re 
veal  not  perhaps  so  much  as  may  be  possible  of  life,  but  life  as 
close  as  possible  to  its  source,  life  as  little  as  po.ssible  concealed 
by  its  mask  or  observed  at  second  hand.  Reviewing  his  work 
from  the  tentative  charming  experiments,  confessions,  and  blithe 
confidences  of  his  wandering  years  to  'The  Golden  Bowl,'  with  its 
clo.se  texture  like  old  rich  hand-woven  tapestry,  the  tendency  of 
his  effort,  preconceived,  we  may  imagine,  and  consistently  held,  is 
sufficiently  apparent.  It  is  nothing  surely  but  this,  or  at  all  events 
nothing  less  than  this:  to  come  by  incorrigible  patience  and  un- 
wearying perception  at  the  life  of  the  soul,  and  to  render  this  with 
an  art  worthy  of  the  difficult,  the  well-nigh  impossible  subject." 

If,  continues  the  writer  of  this  sympathetic  appreciation,  in  his 
effort  to  arrive  at  an  adequate  perception  of  the  life  of  the  soul, 
Mr.  James  has"  somewhat  shown  the  lack  of  frequent  communion 
with  the  good  brown  earth  in  places  not  yet  humanized  by  the 
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presence  of  man,  he  has  made  of  the  dim  underworld  in  which 
ideas  and  emotions  are  born  a  place  of  infinite  loneliness  and  ro- 
mance."    P'urther: 

"These  inner  scenes  upon  which  he  looks  are  filled  with  the  un- 
familiar and  the  inaccessible  as  the  island  of  Crusoe's  fame  or  the 
New  World  appearing  to  the  first  explorer  of  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere. This  interrogation  of  the  invisible  united  to  an  unremit- 
ting effort  toward  completeness  of  evocation  constitutes  his  extra- 
ordinary distinction.  It  places  him  as  he  appears  in  his  later 
novels,  quite  apart  not  only  in  accomplishment,  but,  one  might 

positively  say,  in  aim  from  all  other  novelists  living  or  dead 

What  he  personally  stands  for  in  his  criticisms,  and  what  he 
indefatigably  acts  upon  in  his  novels  and  stories,  most  of  all 
in  his  shorter  stories,  is  this  simple  and  supreme  idea  of  com- 
bining what  a  critic  of  painting  would  call  tactile  values  with 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  spiritual  truth.  In  other  words, 
his  technical  curiosity,  his  ability  to  represent  life  pictorially 
by  a  multiplicity  of  fine  observations,  runs  hand  in  hand  with 
a  curiosity  far  more  unusual  and  far  more  difficult  to  satisfy,  a 
curiosity  as  to  moral  states  and  responsible  affections." 


SCOTT'S    FREEDOM    FROM   THE    TYRANNY    OF 

GRAMMAR. 
y\  ROUND  the  rather  obvious  statement  that  "no  rules  of  ver- 
•^*^  bal  criticism  are  worthy  of  consideration  unless  they  are 
supported  by  the  concurrent  usage  of  the  best  writers,"  Prof. 
Thomas  R.  Lounsbury,  of  Yale  University,  constructs  another  of 
his  interesting  language  papers.  The  great  author,  says  Professor 
Lounsbury,  "  is  saved  from  an  infinity  of  errors  by  that  fine  sense 
of  expression  which  belongs  to  him  by  the  right  of  genius,"  and 
"he  can  therefore  afford  to  disregard  and  usually  to  despise  the 
rhetorical  guide-books  which  more  or  less  ignorantly  set  out  to  show 
him  what  to  follow  and  what  to  avoid."  In  illustration  he  cites 
the  case  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  who  is  constantly  spoken  of  as  a 
very  careless  writer,"  and  whose  productions  "  have  been  a  favorite 
hunting-ground  for  verbal  critics."  This,  says  Professor  Louns- 
bury (writing  in  Harper's  J f a£'azvte),  "  s\mp\y  because  he  disre- 
garded a  number  of  rules  which  men  infinitely  inferior  to  himself 
have  set  up  as  tests  for  correctness  of  speech."     We  read  further : 

"  Scott  was  indeed  a  very  rapid  writer,  and  his  style  at  times 
exhibits  the  inaccuracy  and  slovenliness  which  arise  from  haste. 
Such  he  would  have  admiii-.-c'  to  be  the  case,  and  in  fact  did  admit 
and  correct  when  these  objectionable  features  were  pointed  out. 
But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  faults  with  which  he  has 
been  charged  would  not  have  been  deemed  by  him  faults  at  all- 
Had  his  attention  been  called  to  them,  he  would  not  have  made 
the  slightest  alteration. 

"On  this  very  point  he  has  not  left  us  in  doubt.  Not  even  his 
regard  for  his  son-in-law  was  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  disguise 
his  contempt  for  his  son-in-law's  linguistic  criticism.  There  is  a 
significant  entry  in  his  diary  which  bears  upon  this  subject,  under 
the  date  of  April  22,  1826.  'J.  G.  L.  points  out,'  he  writes  'some 
solecisms  in  my  style,  as  amid  for  aviidst,  scarce  for  scarcely. 
VVJiose,\\&  says,  is  the  proper  genitive  of  which  only  at  such  times 
as  which  retains  its  quality  of  impersonification.  Well !  I  will  try 
to  remember  all  this,  but  after  all  I  write  grammar  as  I  speak,  to 
make  my  meaning  known,  and  a  solecism  in  point  of  composition, 
like  a  Scotch  word  in  speaking,  is  indifferent  tome.  ...  I  believe 
the  bailiff  in  the  "  Good-Natured  Man  "  is  not  far  wrong  when  he 
says,  "  One  man  has  one  way  of  expressing  hiihself,  and  another 
another,  and  that  is  all  the  difference  between  them."' 

"  The  passage  just  quoted  is  interesting  for  two  reasons.  It  ex- 
hibits in  the  first  place  the  different  attitude  toward  expression 
assumed  by  the  man  who  approaches  speech  from  the  side  of  liter- 
ature and  the  man  who  approaches  it  from  the  side  of  what  he 
deems  grammar.  The  one  feels  himself  the  master  of  language; 
the  other  regards  himself  as  its  slave.  But  the  passage  conveys 
a  much  more  useful  lesson  as  to  the  distinction  prevailing  between 
the  two.  That  is,  the  superiority  of  the  most  careless  man  of 
genius  to  the  most  careful  man  of  talent  in  the  very  matter  in  which 
the  latter  arrogates  to  himself  special  proficiency 

"  The  point  to  be  made  emphatic  here  is  that  Scott  in  his  usage  was 
entirely  right  and  Lockhart  in  his  censure  of  it  was  entirely  wrong." 


FRANKLIN,   OUR    PREMIER    MAN    OF    LETTERS. 

T  T  is  perhaps  a  more  or  less  unfamiliar  view  of  Franklin  to  re- 
-*-  gard  him  as  a  pioneer  in  the  formation  of  a  conscious  English 
style  that  should  bear  the  marks  of  national  traits,  and  as  the  first 
to  exhibit  qualities  of  humor  which,  from  a  national  standpoint, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  stii generis.  In  the  introductory  sections 
of  Albert  Henry  Smyth's  new  edition  of  the  writings  of  Franklin, 
these  phases  of  the  great  man's  many-sided  genius  are  emphasized. 
A  letter  of  Franklin's  to  David  Hume,  quoted  by  the  editor,  shows 
that  the  writer  was  conscious  not  alone  of  the  standards  that  the 
best  English  authors  of  the  motlier  country  set  before  the  colonist, 
but  of  the  judicious  use  that  the  colonist,  through  the  limited  cul- 
ture of  his  fellow  countrymen,  was  bound  to  make  of  that  example. 
Commenting  upon  Franklin's  perspicacity  in  this  respect,  Mr. 
Smyth  says : 

"From  which  rational  conception  of  literature,  and  from  his  ex- 
periences in  winning  the  mastery  of  a  powerful  and  persuasive 
style,  it  may  be  inferred  that  Franklin's  English  is  no  interti.ssued 
robe  of  gold  and  p>ir.fl,no  taffeta  phrases  and  silken  terms  precise, 
but  honest,  homeiy,  hearty  speech,  without  obscurity  or  ambigu- 
ity, and  English  that  speaks  in  russet  yeas  and  honest  kersey 
noes." 

Passing  on  to  a  larger  view  of  his  subject,  the  editor  brings  out 
the  fact  that  in  addition  to  Franklin's  preeminence  as  a  statesman 
and  a  diplomatist,  he  is  secure  of  fame  scarcely  less  exalted  in  the 
world  of  letters.     Thus : 

"It  may  not  seem  high  commendation  to  say  that  Franklin  was 
the  chief  American  writer  at  a  time  when  men  of  letters  were  as. 
rare  as  Phoenix.  But  his  significance  in  literature  appears  when 
we  remember  that  he  was  the  first  American  to  transcend  provin- 
cial boundaries  and  limitations,  and  the  first  author  and  scientist 
to  achieve  wide  and  permanent  reputation  in  Europe.  Before  his 
'Autobiography  '  but  one  literary  work  of  real  importance  had  been, 
done  in  the  colonies,  and  that  was  the  stupendous  '  Magnalia  '  of 
Cotton  Mather,  a  vast  glacial  boulder  and  monument  of  what  C.  F. 
Adams  has  happily  called  the  'ice  age'  of  New  England  Puri- 
tanism. The 'Autobiography  '  was  quite  another  thing.  It  was 
vivid,  truthful,  thrilling  with  life,  for  it  was  the  simple,  fascinating 
narrative  of  a  career  that  began  in  lowly  surroundings  and  ended 
in  splendor.  It  contained  therefore  the  substance  of  the  stories 
that  have  chiefly  interested  the  world.  Nothing  but  the  'Autobi- 
ography '  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  or  the  'Confessions '  of  Rousseau, 
can  enter  into  competition  with  it.  In  the  United  States  it  has 
been  reprinted  many  scores  of  times,  and  it  has  been  translated 
into  all  the  languages  of  Europe  ;  however  the  fashions  of  litera- 
ture change,  the  vogue  of  this  work  is  unalterable.  At  the  circula- 
ting libraries  the  demand  for  it  is  constant.  One  of  the  leading 
merchants  of  the  world,  who  rose  from  low  estate  to  power  and. 
wealth  and  influence,  has  said  that  when  a  boy  a  copy  of  A.  Mil- 
lar's edition  of  the  'Autobiography  '  (1799)  was  one  of  his  very  few 
books.  He  read  it  again  and  again,  and  he  ascribes  a  very  large 
portion  of  his  success  in  life  to  the  lessons  of  perseverance,  self- 
reliance,  and  economy  illustrated  in  it.  Many  other  instances  of 
such  encouragement  and  inspiration  doubtless  exist." 

The  preeminence  of  Franklin  is  more  clearly  seen  in  that  species 
of  drollery  which  is  called  "American  humor,"  says  the  writer. 
In  "  Poor  Richard's  Almanac  "  and  in  the  columns  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette  it  first  assumed  the  literary  form  by  which  it  has 
since  been  known.  "  Humor  was  native  and  spontaneous  with 
Franklin.  The  moment  after  he  had  seen  the  serious  side  of  any- 
thing he  saw  the  comic  side  of  it,"  he  continues  and  cites  Jeffer- 
son's alleged  statement  that  Franklin  was  not  asked  to  write 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  because  he  could  not  have  re- 
frained from  putting  a  joke  into  it.  The  praise  bestowed  by 
Franklin's  editor  is  not  without  qualification,  however,  for  we  are 
later  told  how  the  qualities  of  the  statesman's  humor  partake  of 
the  eighteenth  rather  than  the  twentieth  century  taste.     To  quote  : 

"Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  without  offense  to  quote  many 
of  his  briefer  paragraphs.  We  may  track  him  through  the  thirty 
years  of  The  Gazette  by  the  smudgy  trail  he  leaves  behind  him. 
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His  humor  is  coarse  and  his  mood  of  mind  Rabelaisian.  His  'salt 
imagination'  delights  in  greasy  jests  and  tales  of  bawdry.  He 
■came  of  a  grimy  race  of  hard-handed  blacksmiths,  and  they  had 
set  their  mark  on  him.  With  all  his  astonishing  quickness  and 
acuteness  of  intellect  and  his  marvelous  faculty  of  adaptation,  he 
remained  to  the  end  of  life  the  proletarian,  taking  an  unclean 
pleasure  in  rude  speech  and  coarse  innuendo.  He  out-Smolletls 
Smollett  in  his  letters  to  young  women  at  home  and  experienced 
matrons  abroad.  Among  the  manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, and  in  the  columns  of  his  newspaper  and  the  introductions 
to  'Poor  Richard,' are  productions  of  his  pen,  the  printing  of  which 
•would  not  be  tolerated  by  the  public  sentiment  of  the  present  age. 
It  is  no  use  blinking  the  fact  that  Franklin's  animal  instincts  and 
passions  were  strong  and  rank,  that  they  led  him  to  the  commis- 
sion of  many  deplorable  errata  in  his  life,  and  that  the  taint  of  an 
irredeemable  vulgarity  is  upon  much  of  his  conduct.  As  is  said  of 
Angelo  in  the  play,  '  I  am  sorry  one  so  learned  and  so  wise  should 
slip  so  grossly.'  " 

THE   SOCIAL   NOTE   IN    MODERN    FRENCH 
CARICATURE. 

THE  art  of  caricature,  says  Mr.  Paul  Gautier,  sticks  close  to 
the  realities  of  life,  portraying  them  in  the  intimate  or  the 
humble  relations  which  the  greater  arts  neglect.  Hence  contem- 
poraneous caricature  in  France  is  a  striking  example,  he  claims,  of 
the  services  which  the  art  of  satire  in  drawing  may  render  to  the 
history  of  morals.  No  other  art,  he  holds,  is  more  expressive  of 
an  epoch,  its  life,  its  aspirations,  and  its  sensibility.  And  since 
the  present  age,  says  the  writer,  is  one  in  which  money  exercises 
an  arrogant  sway,  we  see  depicted  in  modern  caricature  the  de- 
grading effects  of  the  thirst  forgold.  The  personal  caricature  has 
disappeared,  we  read,  before  the  caricature  of  morals  and  man- 
ners. Contemporaneous  caricature  "  paints  classes  rather  than  iso- 
lated types."     We  read  further  (in  Le  Grande  Revue,  Paris): 

■"If  the  simplicity  of  Daumier's  bourgeois  has  disappeared  be- 
neatii  the  bestiality  of  Herman  Paul's  parvenu,  if  the  full-blown 
faces  of  the  former  have  given  place  to  the  bloated  countenances 
of  the  second,  branded  with  sensuality,  it  is  not  otherwise  in  a 
world  in  which  the  worship  of  riches  has  brought  to  light  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  gross  appetites  which  our  nature  contains.  So 
the  simple  egoism  of  the  shopkeeper  who  formerly  supplied  the 
chief  material  for  caricature — his  conceit  tempered  with  indulgence 
and  even  with  goodness — is  effaced  before  a  porcine  greediness 
which  is  the  distinctive  mark  of  our  modern  'stuffers.'  This  bru- 
tality, which  the  art  of  the  caricaturist  Hermann  Paul  puts  into 
their  thick  heads,  their  awkward  bodies,  their  vulgar  speech,  is 
really  an  accurate  representation  of  the  nature  of  all  those  persons 
in  whom  this  weakening  of  character  coincides  with  a  mad  pursuit 
of  pleasure,  sensual,  stupid,  and  debauched.  It  is  significant  of 
a  condition  of  mind  which  is  pleased  with  the  tilth  of  the  kiosks, 
the  pornographic  novel,  the  basenesses  of  the  caf^  concert.  The 
other  side  of  the  picture,  which  represents  the  disinherited  of  for- 
tune, is  not  less  truthful.  If,  at  the  side  of  the  powerful,  contem- 
poraneous caricature  gives  a  larger  and  larger  space  to  those  who 
go  with  empty  stomachs,  shoes  down  at  the  heel,  clothes  in  tatters, 
it  is  because  the  flood  continues  to  rise  under  the  increasing  pres- 
sure of  the  egoism  of  the  'satisfied.' 

"  Modern  caricature  discloses  to  us  a  wretchedness,  black,  cold, 
implacable  in  its  cruelty,  a  wretchedness  which  affords  no  ray  of 
hope,  which  seizes  the  sufferer  by  the  throat,  which  pres.ses  and 
kills,  the  wretchedness,  in  fine,  which  the  increasing  harshness  of 
the  struggle  for  life  continually  extends  in  our  exclusively  capital- 
istic societies." 

Political  caricature,  we  are  told,  is  not  less  representative  of 
new  conditions.     Says  Mr.  Gautier: 

"From  being  individual  satire  has  become  collective,  like  poli- 
tics itself.  If  Leander  on  one  side  and  Sem.  Capiello,  and  De 
Losques  on  the  other,  try  to  revive  the  exaggerated  portrait  or  to 
Teestablish  the  silhouette,  they  forsake  the  politicians  for  the 
•celebrities  of  finance,  art,  the  bar,  science,  or  literature,  who,  in 
our  days,  hi!  the  great  roles  of  life's  stage  to  the  detriment  ot  the 
politicians,  who  are  only  presented  in  groups,  in  their  daily  habits, 
as  a  social  species,  without  the  slightest  personal  identification. 


The  disappearance  of  personal  caricatute  in  political  subjects,  be- 
fore the  caricature  of  morals  and  manners,  has  its  cause  in  the 
growing  supremacy  of  the  legislative  over  the  executive,  of  the 
collective  over  the  individual.  It  is  significant  of  a  division,  a 
partition  not  to  say  a  scattering  of  responsibility,  which.  bei:ig 
everywhere,  is  nowhere.  How  is  it  possible  to  attack  a  Govern- 
ment which  is  subdivided  into  groups,  sub-groups,  commissions, 
nnd  committees  of  all  sorts?" 

The  author  refers  to  the  social  quality  of  caricature  as  follows: 

"Contemporaneous  caricature  is  social  above  everything.  It 
paints  classes  rather  than  isolated  types.  It  is  specially  preoccu- 
pied with  the  relations  of  sets  and  division  of  citizens  between 
themselves.  It  is  not  satisfied  with  contrasting,  as  on  a  vast  two- 
fold screen,  the  pomp  of  the  leisure  class,  the  wealth  oi par^'oius 
with  the  sufferings  and  woes  of  the  wretched,  it  goes  further  and 
presents  the  latter  as  'the  sacrificed,'  as  victims  of  the  selfishness 
and  pride  of '  the  satisfied.'  It  represents  the  poor  and  unfortu- 
nate as  crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  a  social  class,  the  fortunate, 
which  they  themselves  support.  It  brands  the  iniquity  of  the  so- 
cial contract  by  which  the  poor  man  works  for  a  bare  living  while 
the  rich  man  monopolizes  the  benefits  of  his  toil.  It  stigmatizes 
the  omnipotence  of  capital,  triumphant  selfishness,  the  insolence 
of  the  speculators  fattening  on  the  flesh  of  the  working  man. 

"In  contemporary  caricature  we  find  the  ideal  of  justice.  It  is 
this  which  makes  social  the  caricature  by  men  such  as  Hermann 
Paul,  Forain,  Steinlen,  Heidbrinck,  and  Ibels,  while  Monnier, 
Daumier,  and  Gavarni  pictured  isolated  men,  producing  types  like 
Mayeux,  Joseph  Prudhomme,  Robert  Macaire,  or  Thomas  Vire- 
locque.  It  is  thanks  to  this  spirit  of  justice  that  the  types  given 
us  by  our  modern  caricaturists  appear,  as  one  might  say,  only  in 
their  social  r61es.  And  if  they  go  to  the  bottom  of  things,  it  is 
only  to  show  how  far  the  influence  of  money  has  exalted  the  feroc- 
ity of  selfishness." 

All  those  who  suffer  from  cold  and  hunger,  we  read,  find  place 
in  the  work  of  Heidbrinck  and  Tiret-Bognet,  Steinlein  and  Ibels, 
merely  from  pity  for  their  sad  estate : 

"They  picture  them  for  us  without  heat  or  lodging,  sleeping  on 
a  bench  in  summer,  and  in  winter  warming  their  stiffened  fingers 
over  the  flickering  flame  of  brazier,  or  dispossessed  and  turned 
out  in  the  snow.  And  then  there  are  the  painful  journeys  to  the 
pawnshop.  There  are  the  beggars  and  the  shivering  flower-girl. 
It  is  a  mournful  epic,  this  enumeration  of  the  sufferings  and  anguish 
of 'the  disinherited  of  life.'  If  modern  caricature  touches  upon 
misery  and  wretchedness  it  is  only  because  the  fraternity  of  a 
Tolstoy  urges  it.  If  it  paints  unfortunates,  it  is  because  of  its  su- 
preme pity  for  them,  recognizing  that  their  condition  is  created  by 
the  injustices  of  society.  So  it  remains  that  roughness  of  contem- 
poraneous caricature  reflects  the  sovereign  ideal  of  pity  and  jus- 
tice."  ■ 

Concerning  the  realism  of  modern  caricature  the  author  goes  on 
to  say : 

"Finally,  contemporaneous  caricature  is  in  its  style  expressive 
of  modern  art  and  society.  In  spite  of  the  exigencies  of  satire, 
contemporaneous  caricature  is  realistic,  as  is  all  modem  art.  Its 
technic  is  a  little  hard.  It  neglects  roundnesses,  cuts  out  silhou- 
ettes, and  converts  shadows  into  hatchings.  Acces.sories  are 
merely  indicated.  And  no  conventional  types  but  real  lite  in  its 
variety,  in  its  special  and  individual  essence,  so  to  speak 

"  Modern  French  caricature  is  in  such  complete  harmony  with 
certain  tendencies  in  the  spirit  of  modern  French  art  that  there  is 
not  a  very  clear  distinction  between  them.  Are  not  certain  pic- 
tures of  Jean  Beraud,  Raffielli,  or  Jeannot  caricatures  just  as  there 
are  some  caricatures  by  Guillaume  or  Forain  which  are  true  pic- 
tures.'' 

"  1 1  results  from  all  this  that,  while  contemporaneous  caricature 
impeaches  our  modern  society,  it  is  a  witness  for  the  defense  in  all 
the  discontent  and  shattered  ideals  that  its  portrayals  and  its  style 
reveal." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Many  sensitive  people  in  Entjland  have  been  greatly  exercised  over  a  certain 
decidedly  unusual  and  striking  feature  of  the  recent  tricentennial  celebrations  of 
the  birth  t>f  Sir  Thomas  lirowne,  autlior  of  the  famous  "  Religio  Medici."  The 
feature  which  evoked  criticism  was  the  public  exhibition  of  Sir  Tliomas's  skull  in 
tile  Norwich  Museum.  The  relic,  whicli  is  said  to  l)e  authentic,  attracted  hun- 
dreds of  interested  sightseers.  Wliether  this  exhibition  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  an  indignity  by  the  great  writer,  could  he  have  foreseen  it,  remains  an 
op)en  question. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


UNDERMINING    THE    FOUNDATIONS    OF 
SCIENCE. 

/'^UR  present  science—"  modern,"  we  are  fond  of  calling  it,  for- 
^^  getting  that  what  is  modern  quickly  becomes  ancient— is 
based  on  constancy,  on  the  assumed  indestructibility  of  matter  and 
energy.  Both,  according  to  our  view,  may  change  in  form  or  in 
availability,  never  in  absolute  quantity.  This  principle,  in  the 
minds  of  some  thinkers,  has  been  somewhat  rudely  shaken  by  re- 
cent discoveries.  A  few,  calling  themselves  "neo-physicists,"  or 
so-called  by  others,  are  trying  to  raise  a  new  structure  on  what 
they  are  pleased  to  regard  as  the  ruins  of  the  old.  Among  these 
iconoclasts  is  Mr.  Gustave  Le  Bon,  who  has  just  written  a  book 
entitled  "The  Evolution  of  Matter"  (Paris,  1905).  In  this  he  tells 
us  that  our  old  declaration  of  constancy,  "nothing  is  created; 
nothing  is  lost,"  will  have  to  be  modified.  In  a  review  contributed 
to  the  Revue  Scientifique,  Mr.  Henri  Pieron  concludes  that  Mr. 
Le  Bon  is  too  radical,  altho  much  that  he  as.serts  is  in  accord  with 
twentieth-century  science.  Says  Mr. 
Pieron : 


of  mass  and  of  energy,  and  now  it  would  appear  necessary  to  ad- 
mit their  variability. 

"  But  even  this  inconstancy  does  not  correspond  to  a  very  pro- 
found view.  On  the  one  hand,  it  appears  only  in  infinitesimal 
proportions  which  are  almost  without  effect  on  the  predictions— 
necessarily  at  short  range— that  constitute  the  end  of  science,  so 
that  our  science  (that  is  to  say,  science,  since  we  can  not  conceive 
of  any  other)  rests  on  principles  of  constancy,  and  successfully  so, 
for  predictions  founded  on  its  laws  are  verified.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  in  case  of  some  other  kind  of  science  than  ours,  it  would  be 
possible  to  regard  matter  as  only  a  form  of  energy,  so  that  the 
principle  of  conservation  of  energy  should  still  be  preserved. 

"Thus,  in  his  efforts  and  his  flights  of  imagination,  Mr.  Le  Bon 
would  appear  to  us  to  go  rather  too  far,  altho  we  would  not  fetter 
him.  .  .  .  And  his  book  must  certainly  be  rt?Ld."— Translation 
madeJorTHB  Literary  Digest. 


"'Nothing  is  created;  everything 
disappears.'  Such  is  the  motto  of 
this  book,  from  which  the  boldness 
of  the  author  may  be  imagined.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Le  Bon  has  [deduced]  certain 
fundamental  concepts  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  science  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  rest  on  experimental  data  .  .  . 
and,  on  the  other,  fade  away  into  the 
obscurity  and  disquietude  of  meta- 
physics  

"'Nothing  is  created;  everything 
is  lost.'  And,  in  fact,  our  readers 
will  recall  that  all  forms  of  energy 
result  from  the  dissociation  of  mat- 
ter, from  atomic  decomposition. 
But  lost  matter  is  lost  forever  and 
all  the  diffused  energies,  dispensed 
with  prodigality  .  .  .  can  not  reap- 
pear and  be  reembodied  in  material 
forms.  Matter  is  not  created  ;  but 
it  is  lost,  it  is  destined  to  be  lost, 
and  even  life  is  but  one  of  the  multi- 
plied ways  in  which  the  loss  may 
take  place.  .  .  .  Mr.  Le  Bon  wants 
us  to  admit  that,  tho  there  was  no 
beginning,  there  will  at  least  be  an 
ending 

"  Let  us  flee  from  such  a  domain, 
where  the  play  of  illusion  makes  the 
mind  hurl  itself  against  the  multiple 
mirrors  of  deceit,  and  let  us  get  back 
to  the  region  of  scientific  hypothe- 
sis. .   .  .  On  this  ground  it  must  be 

acknowledged  that  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Le  Bon  on  the  'dematerializa- 
tion  '  of  matter  are  singularly  in  accord  not  only  with  his  own  ex- 
periments but  also  with  all  the  most  recent  discoveries by  equipping  his  hou.se  with  such  an  out-of-door  sleeping-place. 


Courtesy  of  *'The  Medical  Record." 

SLEEPING   PORCH   FOR   THE  OPEN-AIR  TREATMENT. 


OUTDOOR   LIFE  AT   HOME. 

"T^HAT  the  outdoor  life,  both  by  night  and  by  day,  which  has 
*■       been  found  so  beneficial  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis, 

may  be  lived  without  going  to  the  seashore  or  the  woods,  is  now 

acknowledged  by  most  writers  on 
the  subject.  It  has  recently  been 
made  easier  and  more  effective  by 
several  ingenious  devices,  some  of 
which  are  described  in  a  paper  by 
Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf,  read  before  the 
National  Association  for  the  Study 
and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  and. 
printed  in  The  Medical  Record  (New 
York,  November  18).  After  describ- 
ing the  various  forms  of  shanties, 
tents,  etc.,  in  use  by  patients  in  the 
mountains.  Dr.  Knopf  describes  the 
"sleeping  porch,"  which  can  be  util- 
ized in  any  place.  He  quotes  the 
following  description  from  an  article 
by  Dr.  Trudeau : 

"  Ideal  sleeping-out  places  of  this 
kind  are  built  out  from  a  second- 
story  room,  and  on  them  the  com- 
paratively well  patient  can  sleep  at 
night,  or  the  bedridden  invalid  may 
spend  the  entire  time  out  of  doors 
and  in  close  proximity  to  family  and 
friends.  The  bed  can  be  moved  out 
at  will  on  this  little  structure,  and  the 
patient  can  step  at  once  into  a  room 
heated  when  necessary,  to  bathe  or 
dress  at  any  time,  or  to  get  warm  if 
chilled. 

"  These  second-story  sleeping-out 
verandas  can  be  built  at  comparat- 
ively small  cost  and  attached  to  al- 
most any  country  house,  and  the  consumptive  who  for  any  reason 
can  not  leave  home  can  do  much  to  arrest  and  cure  the  disease 


And  nevertheless  everything  is  not  lost,  for  matter  gives  birth 
to  energy,  and  energy  that  disappears  in  the  ether  is  still  existent, 
even  if  it  does  not  appear  in  directly  perceptible  aspects,  percep- 
tion implying  the  presence  of  matter.  Thus  the  new  principle 
holds  for  matter  only;  now  if  matter  is  but  a  passing  form,  as  it 
were  a  concentration  of  energy,  and  if  energy  alone  really  exists, 
then  we  may  still  say  that  nothing  is  either  created  or  lost,  for 
energy  is  not  lost  in  the  exact  sense  of  the  word ;  that  is,  it  is  not 
annihilated. 

"And  matter  is  not  annihilated,  because  there  is  no  matter  in 
the  sense  of  substance ;  because  matter  is  but  an  aspect,  a  passing 
form,  of  which  we  have  no  positive  proof  that  it  may  not  reappear 
after  the  diffusion  of  energy 

"At  bottom  the  real  principle  that  the  neo-physicists  put  forward 
is  that  of  inconstancy.     We  have  asserted  the  absolute  constancy 


which  will  enable  him  to  live  at  rest  out  of  doors  the  year  around, 
for  in  winter  one  step  will  take  him  into  a  warm  room  where  he  can 
bathe  and  dress  in  comfort. 

"  The  window  of  an  ordinary  second-story  room  is  cut  down  to 
the  floor  and  replaced  by  a  door;  the  floor  of  the  little  sleeping- 
out  porch  is  supported  by  wooden  brackets  attached  to  the  sides 
of  the  house ;  the  two  ends  are  boarded  up  with  thin  boards,  with 
or  without  glass  casings,  supplied  with  dark  shades ;  an  overhang- 
ing shingle  roof  completes  the  structure,  and  by  its  overhang  pre- 
vents the  rain  from  beating  in  directly  on  the  patient.  An  awning 
is  a  great  additional  comfort  against  sun  and  rain. 

"When  the  invalid  has  selected  an  ordinary  veranda  for  a  sleep- 
ing-out place,  his  bed  should  be  placed  in  a  corner,  so  that  he  is 
sheltered  from  the  wind  on  two  sides,  at  least,  and  far  enough 
back  to  prevent  the  rain  from  beating  on  the  bed.     One  end  of  the 
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veranda  can  thus,  with  a  bed,  a  rug,  a  table,  and  a  chair,  be  turned 
into  a  sort  of  open-air  room,  where  the  patient  can  spend  not  only 
the  nights,  but  most  of  the  days,  as  well.     A  slender-bowed  switch 


Courttay  ot  "Tlie  Medkal  Ketord." 

roRTE  d'air  with  hood  over  patient. 

will  do  to  attach  the  often  indispensable  mosquito  net,  or  the  en- 
tire end  of  the  veranda  can  be  screened  off  for  this  purpose." 

An  ingenious  device  for  enabling  a  patient  to  sleep  in  the  open 
air  in  winter  without  leaving  his  room  and  without  annoying  other 
persons  by  opening  windows,  has  been  invented  by  Dr.  Knopf, 
who  calls  it  a  "  window-tent."     He  says : 

"This  window-tent  is  an  awning  which,  instead  of  being  placed 
outside  of  the  window,  is  attached  to  the  inside  of  the  room.  It 
is  so  constructed  that  air  from  the  room  can  not  enter  nor  mix  with 
the  air  in  the  tent.  The  patient  lying  on  the  bed,  which  is  placed 
parallel  with  the  window,  has  his  head  and  shoulders  resting  in  the 
tent.  .  .  .  The  ventilation  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  can  be  produced 
with  so  cheap  a  device 

"The  frame  of  the  tent  does  not  quite  fill  the  lower  half  of  the 
window  ;  a  space  of  about  three  inches  is  left  for  the  escape  of  the 
warm  air  in  the  room.  By  lowering  the  window,  this  space  can  be 
reduced  to  one  inch  or  less,  according  to  need.  On  extremely  cold 
and  windy  nights  there  need  not  be  left  any  open  space  at  all  above 
the  window-frame.  The  patient's  breath  will  rise  to  the  top  of  the 
tent,  and  the  form  of  the  tent  aids  in  the  ventilation.  The  awning 
is  made  of  stout  duck  and  is  waterproof. 

"The  patient  enters  the  tent  through  a  flap  which  can  be  made 
either  on  the  right  or  the  left  side  of  the  tent.  The  lower  edges  of 
the  canvas  that  come  at  the  head  and  side  of  the  bed  are  long 
enough  to  be  tucked  well  under  the  mattress  to  exclude  the  air 
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WINDOW  TENT, 

Witli  patient  looking  through  celluloid  window  into  the  room. 

from  the  room  and  protect  the  patient  from  draft.     The  flap  is  so 

constructed  as  to  admit  of  easy  access  by  the  patient 

"A  piece  of  transparent  celluloid  is  placed  in  the  middle  portion 


of  the  tent  to  serve  as  an  observation  window  for  the  nurse  or 
members  of  the  family  to  watch  the  patient  if  this  is  necessary  It 
also  serves  to  make  the  patient  feel  less  outdoors  and  more  in  con- 
tact w-ith  his  family.  He  can,  if  he  desires,  see  what  is  going  on 
in  the  room." 

A  similar  device  is  the  "aerarium"  of  Dr.  T.  M.  Bull,  which  is 
shown  in  another  illustration,  and  still  another,  which  is  used  at 
the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  is  a  large  flexible  tube  of  strong 
cloth,  supported  by  steel 
rings,  which   is  adjusted 
to  a  window  and   has  at 
its  inner  end  a  hood  that 
fits    over     the     patient's 
head.     This  is  called   a 
porte  (T  air  [■a.ir-conve.y  or]. 
Dr.  Knopf  says  of  it : 

"The  service  which 
such  an  apparatus  renders 
is,  to  my  mind,  of  especial 
advantage  when  there  is 
a  severe  rain-  or  snow- 
storm, when  windows  can 
not  be  opened  and  the 
window  tent  or  aerium 
can  not  be  used.  The 
air  is  brought  from  out- 
doors through  the  tube 
right  over  the  patient's 
bed  or  his  reclining  chair. 
Dr.  Kellogg  suggests  the 
use  of  his  porte  (fair  in 
summer;  I  can  under- 
stand how  it  may  render 
valuable  service  then.  He 
supplements  it  by  a  small 
electric     fan,     which    is 

placed  near  an  open  window,  and  joined  to  the  porfe  d'air  by  a 
funnel-shaped  connection.  This  secures  a  constant  current  of 
air  at  any  desired  point.  The  air  may  be  cooled  while  coming  in 
by  sprinkling  the  tube  or  by  laying  wet  towels  on  it." 


Courtesy  ot  "  The  Medical  Record." 

DR.    bull's   aerarium, 

Awning  cut  away,  showing  inside  arrange- 
ment. 


IS   A    PERFECT   BATTLE-SHIP   POSSIBLE? 

T  T  has  been  generally  conceded  of  late  by  naval  experts  that  a 
-•-  battle-ship  must  essentially  represent  a  compromise ;  it  can 
not  be  superior  in  speed,  in  armor,  and  in  armament  all  at  once; 
some  one  of  these  points  must  be  sacrificed  that  the  ship  may  ex- 
cel in  the  others.  In  the  effort  to  make  this  sacrifice  as  small  as 
possible,  constructors  have  been  gradually  raising  the  tonnage  of 
their  ships.  That  this  may  go  on  far  enough  to  reduce  the  sacri- 
fice to  nothing,  so  that  the  battle-ship  may  be  "compromiseless," 
is  the  belief  of  Commander  Bradley  A.  Fiske,  U.  S.  N.,  who 
would  build  20,000-ton  vessels  of  this  class.  That  he  would  thus 
achieve  his  object  is  doubted  by  an  editorial  writer  in  E)igi>tetring 
(London,  November  17).  Referring  to  the  increasing  size  and  cost 
of  battle-ships  beginning  with  the  Dreadnought  of  1875,  the  earli- 
est mastless  ironclad,  which  cost  about ^^2, 500,000,  this  writer  says: 

"A  few  years  after  the  completion  of  the  older  Dreadnought,  a 
discussion  arose,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Admiralty  authorities 
were  roundly  taken  to  task  for  deficiencies  in  certain  elements  of 
attack  and  defense  in  some  of  their  designs.  .  .  .  As  a  reply,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  a  war-ship  must  be  a  compromise;  she  could 
not  be  supreme  in  every  detail.  The  professional  officers  got  out 
a  design  in  which  the  most  important  demands  of  the  critics  were 
incorporated,  and  it  was  found  that  the  cost  of  the  vessel  would  be 
no  less  than  ^i.Soo.ooo  [59,000,000],  This  was  considered  at  the 
time  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  asked  for  a  perfect  war-ship; 
the  price  of  the  compromiseless  ship  would  be  so  absurd  as  to  put 
it  beyond  the  pale  of  possibility. 

"  Now,  after  the  lapse  of  another  twenty  years,  our  experience 
leads  us  to  look  on  this  "absurd  price  '  as  something  quite  within 
the  bounds  of  practical  politics ;  only  another  quarter  of  a  million, 
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•or  perhaps  less,  and  we  shall  have  reached  the  once  'impossible  ' 
figure.  It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  the  Japanese  have  not 
already  reached  it,  for  a  leading  Tokyo  journal  states  that  naval 
experts  have  decided  that  in  future  battle-ships  must  displace  22.- 
000  tons,  that  they  must  have  an  armament  of  fourteen  12-inch 

guns,  and  must  reach  a  speed  of  20  knots 

"  Altho  it  may  be  supposed  we  are  within  measurable  distance 
of  the  ^1,800,000  set  down  over  twenty  years  ago  as  the  figure  at 
which  compromise  in  battle-ship  design  would  disappear,  it  need 
hardly  be  said  we  are  not  within  sight  of  the  compromiseless  ship  ; 
and,  indeed,  a  few  minutes'  consideration  will  show  that  such  a 
vessel  must  be  as  much  a  phantom  ship  as  the  craft  of  the  Flying 
Dutchman.  What  is  compromiseless  to-day  will  be  compromised 
to-morrow,  altho  ...  it  would  naturally  be  quite  possible,  were 
funds  unlimited,  to  build  a  vessel  that  would  excel  all  existing 
fighting  ships." 

The  writer  next  proceeds  to  examine  Commander  Fiske's  plans 
for  such  a  ship  alluded  to  above.     He  says : 

"  To  get  such  a  vessel  he  would  need  a  constructor's  capital  of 
20,000  tons,  with  armor  distributed  along  the  water-line,  and  over 
widely  separated  turrets.  The  speed  would  be  18  knots  and  the 
vessel  'would  carry  many  torpedoes  of  sufficient  range  to  keep  an 
•enemy  4,000  yards  away.'  She  would  'carry  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  largest  guns  that  have  yet  been  built,  and  would  carry 
such  thick  armor  on  the  water-line,  turrets,  and  conning-tower  as 
to  be  practically  invulnerable  beyond  torpedo  range  to  any  guns 
yet  built,  or  building,  for  use  afloat. '  Later  on  he  says:  'Ships 
of  20, coo  trial-displacement  tons  seem  to  be  what  we  (the  United 
States  Navy)  need.  They  would  be  compromiseless,  and  have  no 
off-setting  disadvantages,  strategical,  tactical,  or  economical.' 

"It  will  be  noticed,  first  of  all,  that  in  this  compromiseless  ship 
her  author  has  compromised  what  has  always  been  considered  one 
of  the  leading  elements  of  design — speed ;  for  he  is  contented 
with  half  a  knot  lower  than  our  King  Edward  VII.,  of  3,650  tons 
less  displacement,  to  say  nothing  of  the  21  knots  of  OMxr\t\s  Di-ead- 
noughi,  of  2,000  tons  less,  or  the  20  knots  of  the  proposed  Japanese 
vessels  of  2,000  tons  greater  displacement  than  his  design.  This  is 
a  very  important  matter. 

"  In  return  for  this  shortcoming  in  speed,  he  offers  'torpedoes  of 
sufficient  range  and  speed  to  keep  an  enemy  4,000  yards  away  ' ; 
for  the  armor  is  only  invulnerable*  beyond  that  range.  Putting  on 
one  side  the  draft  he  here  makes  on  the  future  ...  we  find  Com- 
mander Fiske  compromising  a  proved  valuable  quality — speed — 
for  an  element  of  defense  which  has  never  yet  proved  its  value  in 
warfare,  either  real,  or,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  make-pretend." 

That  all  naval  authorities,  however,  do  not  look  toward  indefi- 
nite increase  in  the  size  and  power  of  the  individual  ship  for  the 
solution  of  this  problem,  would  appear  from  the  fact  that  Capt. 
Alfred  T.  Mahan,  as  quoted  in  the  editorial  which  we  are  consid- 
ering, is  impressed  by  the  fact  that  in  the  recent  Japanese  war 
combinations  of  smaller  vessels  were  victorious  over  larger  ones. 
To  quote  again : 

"  Captain  Mahan  .  .  .  dwells  on  the  attack  made  by  Admiral 
Togo  on  the  Russian  line,  when  the  enemy  was  thrown  into  dis- 
order, which  'the  Japanese  were  enabled  to  improve  by  being  nu- 
merically much  superior  in  armored  vessels,  on  the  whole,  tho  with 
fewer  battle-ships.'  He  adds:  'Indeed,  the  larger  numbers  of  the 
Japanese  increased  much  their  ability  to  combine  to  advantage; 
for  the  possibility  of  combination  increases  with  numbers.'  That 
is  undoubtedly  true  ;  but  it  does  not  solve  the  problem,  for  in  the 
ibig  ship  combination  or  concentration  of  force  one  ot  tlie  most 
important  canons  of  land  and  sea  tactics  is  already  effected,  and 
the  question  still  remains  whether  the,  say,  two  strong  sliips  or 
three  weaker  ones  is  the  better  disposition.  Captain  Mahan  evi- 
dently leans  to  the  latter  view,  for  he  says  that  'this  (the  ability  to 
combine)  if  accurately  inferred  from  the  instance  before  us,  sounds 
again  the  warning,  continually  repeated,  but  in  vain,  that  in  dis- 
tributing fleet-tonnage  regard  must  be.  had  to  numbers,  quite  as 
readily  as  to  the  size  of  the  individual  ship.' 

"The  battle  of  big  ships  versus  little  ships  lias  often  been 
fought,  on  paper;  naturally,  it  has  always  been  a  drawn  battle.  In 
the  Sea  of  Japan,  where  the  main  issue  was  decisive  enough,  noth- 
ing was  settled  in  this  respect,  for  the  forces  were  too  unequal  in 
everything  but  physical  courage.     The  old  weapons  of  the  contro- 
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versialist— concentration  for  the  big  ships,  flexibility  for  the  little 
ones— will  be  used  again  and  again;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  in 
the  present  case  Commander  Fiske's  arguments  in  favor  of  big 
ships  have  not  been  upset  by  Captain  Mahan." 

To  sum  up,  the  writer  would  have  us  admit  that  the  day  of 
monster  ships  is  not  past ;  but  that  perfection  will  ever  be  reached 
with  this  growth  in  bulk  and  power,  he  evidently  does  not  believe. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  certainly  interesting  to  us  that  the  two  experts 
quoted  by  this  British  writer  are  both  officers  in  the  United  States 
navy. 

THE   OLDEST   PIECE   OF   WOOD    IN   THE 

WORLD. 

\\J  HAT  is  claimed  to  be,  in  all  probability,  the  oldest  piece  of 
^  *  wood  in  the  world,  almost  certainly  antedating  the  drift 
period  in  geologic  history,  has  been  found  by  workmen  excavating 
for  the  new  United  States  Express  building  at  Greenwich  and 
Rector  streets,  New  York  city.  As  it  was  buried  under  glacial 
drift,  the  conclu- 
sions stated  above 
seem  to  be  sup- 
ported by  strong 
evidence.  The  con- 
tractors write  as 
follows  to  Engi- 
neering IVews 
(New  York,  No- 
vember 23) : 

"The  bed-rock  at 
this  point  is  about 
40  feet  below  the 
curb.  On  top  of 
the  bed-rock  is  a 
strata  about  11  feet 
thick,  composed  of 
hard  pan  and  bould- 
ers. This  strata 
is  covered  by  ordi- 
nary quicksand  and 
muck,  usual  in  this 
section.  The  piece 
of  wood  was  found 
on  top  of  the  bed- 
rock embedded  in 
and  covered  by  the 
strata  of  hardpan. 

The  accompanying  blue-print  sketch  shows  the  relation  of  the 
different  strata  and  the  position  in  which  the  wood  was  found." 

The  paper  named  above  adds  the  following  additional  facts  and 
comment : 

"We  may  note  in  this  connection  that  the  rock  surface  of  Man- 
hattan Island,  as  shown  by  a  recent  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey publication,  slopes  from  the  north  toward  the  south,  and  passes 
below  tide  level  at  about  Tenth  Street.  Below  this  point  Man- 
hattan Island  is  really  a  great  sand  and  silt  deposit,  built  up  on  the 
underlying  rock  by  the  tides  and  currents  of  recent  geologic  time. 
As  stated  above,  beneath  the  more  recently  deposited  sand  and  silt 
and  next  to  the  rock  there  is  a  layer  of  boulders,  gravel,  and  hard- 
pan,  which  were  evidently  deposited  during  the  glacial  period 

"  Inspection  by  a  member  of  our  editorial  staff  of  the  piece  of 
wood  referred  to  shows  it  to  be  light  brown  in  color  and  rather 
punky,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  great  age  and  long  immer- 
sion. It  retains,  nevertheless,  considerable  elasticity.  One  would 
judge  it  to  be  of  some  soft  wood  species.  It  was  doubtless  water- 
logged and  immersed  for  a  long  period  before  it  was  finally  buried 
in  the  glacial  drift." 

Electricity  on  the  Farm.— It  has  recently  been  announced 
in  the  daily  press  that  the  Fort  Wayne  &  Wabash  Valley  Traction 
Company,  of  Indians,  is  offering  to  sell  power  to  farmers  within 
certain  distances  of  its  line  for  operating  farm  machinery.     The 
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Courtesy  of  "  The  Engineering  New.s." 
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Geological  section  below  alluvial  sand  at  Wall, 
Greenwich  and  Rector  streets,  New  Vork  city,  show- 
ing position  in  which  wood  was  found  buried  under 
glacial  drift. 
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Electrical  Review  (New  York,  October  21)  which  notices  this  re- 
port, is  of  opinion  that  the  experiment  will  be  watched  closely  by 
other  power  companies,  for  if  it  is  so  successful  as  to  demonstrate 
to  the  farmers  the  advantages  of  the  electric  motor,  an  enormous 
field  for  the  sale  of  electric  power  and  apparatus  will  be  opened. 
The  writer  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  From  time  to  time  the  advantages  of  electric  power  for  per- 
forming certain  kinds  of  farm-work  have  been  pointed  out.  It  is 
cheap,  clean,  and  always  ready  for  work.  In  certain  restricted 
districts  in  Europe  the  electric  motor  has  been  put  to  use  on  the 
farms,  with  great  success,  but,  taking  it  on  the  whole,  this  is  one 
of  the  lesser  applications  of  electricity.  In  this  country  it  has 
been  u.sed  also  for  such  work,  but  only  in  a  few  instances.  Many 
reasons  might  be  assigned  for  this,  probably  most  of  them  more 
or  less  true.  The  first  expense  of  the  equipment  is  a  stumbling- 
block  oftentimes;  electric  power  is  not  everywhere  available  at 
low  rates,  and  the  average  farmer  is  a  conservative  workman. 
He  sows  and  reaps  much  as  his  fathers  did  before  him 

"  Precaution  should  be  exercised  ...  in  this  extension  of  elec- 
tric-power service,  for  not  all  farms,  nor  all  farmers,  are  adapted 
to  the  electric  drive.  If  motors  and  power  are  sold  indiscrimi- 
nately there  is  a  possibility — even  a  probability — of  a  disappointing 
outcome.  Wherever  power  is  required  for  a  certain  average  num- 
ber of  hours  per  day,  the  electric  motor  is  undoubtedly  cheaper 
than  the  horse,  but  no  fixed  limit  can  be  set.  The  costs  of  power 
and  of  labor  vary,  and  what  is  true  of  one  section  may  not  be  true 
of  another.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  informed  that  this  extension 
of  electric-power  .service  is  to  be  tried.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will  be  tried  intelligently.  If  so,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  the  out- 
come." 


SOME  TRICKS  WITH   A    PHONOGRAPH. 

SO.ME  interesting  and  amusing  "  stunts  "  that  may  be  performed 
with  a  talking-machine,  graphophone,  or  phonograph,  are  de- 
scribed in  The  Scientific  American  (New  York,  November  25)  by 
Dexter  W.  Allis.  In  addition  to  the  machine  itself,  the  author 
notes,  a  recorder  and  a  few  blank  records  will  be  needed.  The 
first  trick,  which  he  names  the  "  Speech  by  Tom  Thumb,"  is  thus 
performed  : 

"  The  machine  must  be  speeded  up  as  high  as  possible,  and  the 
above  announcement  recorded  on  a  blank  in  a  deep,  loud  voice. 
The  machine  should  be  quickly  slowed  down  to  about  eighty  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  and  the  speech  or  monologue  recorded  at  that 
speed,  care  being  taken  to  articulate  distinctly.  When  the  blank 
is  full,  tiie  reproducer  may  be  substituted  for  the  recorder,  and  the 
machine  be  brought  up  again  to  high  speed  at  which  the  announce- 
ment was  made.  When  the  record  is  reproduced  at  this  speed,  the 
result  will  be  the  loud  voice  of  the  announcement  followed  by  a 
rapid,  pinched-up  little  voice  making  the  speech." 

The  second  trick  de.scribed  is  the  reproduction  of  a  whistling 
duet,  in  which  both  parts  are  performed  by  the  same  person.  This 
is  effected  as  follows : 

"  Put  on  a  i)lank;  and,  after  the  speed  is  at  about  160  revolu- 
tions, whistle  some  popular  piece  of  which  you  know  the  second 
part.  When  the  record  is  full,  set  the  recorder  back  to  the  begin- 
ning again  without  stopping  the  machine.  When  the  recording 
point  gets  to  the  commencement  of  the  piece,  the  first  part  will 
sound  faintly  in  the  recorder,  thus  giving  the  cue  and  the  pitch  for 
the  .second,  which  should  be  recorded  not  quite  so  loudly  as  the 
first. 

"Several  modifications  of  this  experiment  will  suggest  them- 
selves. The  first  attempt  may  not  be  perfectly  successful,  but  that 
need  not  be  considered  a  drawback,  as  a  spoiled  record  can  be 
easily  cleaned  with  a  rag  and  a  little  kerosene.  The  rubbing 
should  be  lengthwise  of  the  cylinder  till  the  lines  are  all  removed, 
after  which  a  soft  cloth  is  rubbed  around  the  record  to  give  a  pol- 
ish. Hard  or  gold-molded  records  may  also  be  cleaned  in  this 
way,  which  fact  suggests  another  amusing  trick. 

"'l"his  will  call  for  two  records,  preferably  talking  selections, 
which  are  exact  duplicates.  One  of  these  is  'doctored  '  by  clean- 
ing off  the  latter  half,  the  rest  being  protected  by  a  piece  of  wri- 
ting paper  wrapped  around  and  .secured  by  an  elastic  band.     On 


this  blank  space  various  remarks  should  be  recorded,  which  should 
be  very  different  from  those  originally  there.  The  good  record  is 
to  be  played  through  first.  While  saying  that  you  will  repeat  it, 
the  second  one  is  quickly  substituted  in  the  machine,  and  of  course 
starts  off  exactly  like  the  first  one.  When  the  'doctored  '  portior* 
is  reached,  however,  a  change  will  be  noticed,  but  can  not  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  hearers. 

"  By  taking  two  records  of  entirely  different  character,  cutting 
each  in  two,  and  putting  on  a  half  of  one  and  a  half  of  the  other,, 
we  can  often  jump  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  by  quickly 
flipping  the  reproducer  across  the  gap,  from  one  to  the  other. 
With  care  the  thinner  half  of  one  of  these  records  may  be  slipped 
halfway  on,  in  a  reversed  position,  and  when  made  to  run  true,, 
will  produce  everything  backward.  A  curious  thing  about  such 
records  is  that  the  voice  one  hears  in  the  proper  direction  is  in- 
stantly recognized  when  reversed,  but  is,  of  course,  unintelligible.'*" 


SCIENCE   BREVITES. 

The  importance  of  wholesome  food  in  combating  tuberculosis  is  dwelt  upon  in 
The  Dietetic  and  Hygienic  Gazette  (New  Vorl<),  in  the  following  words: 
"  Many  people  owe  to  .  .  .  dyspepsia  the  lowered  vitality  which  made  possible 
the  successful  tubercular  infection.  While  we  plead  for  good  tenements,  while 
we  strive  to  control  the  infection  of  air  and  dust  and  demand  the  destruction  of 
all  sputum  of  all  infected  people  in  a  community,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  people 
not  yet  infected,  and  people  in  whom  infection  has  occurred  but  is  held  in  check 
by  present  physical  vigor,  need  from  every  etiological  consideration  of  tubercu- 
losis painstaking  care  of  the  digestive  system;  and  for  this  purpose  good  cooks- 
are  better  than  druggists." 

"  There  are  in  the  suburbs  of  Rome,"  says  Cosmos,  "  two  farms  where  antique 
medals  are  made  in  large  quantities.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  singular  agricul- 
tural product,  yet  nothing  is  more  exact.  The  people  who  devote  themselves  to- 
this  odd  industry  cause  to  be  swallowed  by  turkeys  coins  or  medals  roughly 
struck  with  the  effigy  of  Tiberius  or  Caligula.  After  remaining  for  some  time  ia 
the  bodies  of  the  fowls,  the  little  discs  of  metal  become  coated  with  a  remarkable 
'  patina.'  If  this  coating  were  only  the  result  of  the  gastro-intestinal  voyage,  it 
would  be  easy  to  secure  it  by  treating  the  coins  to  be  aged  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  for  instance.  But  the  mechanical  action  of  the  tiny  stones  con- 
tained in  the  gizzard  is  added  to  the  purely  chemical  action  of  the  gastric  juice 
partially  effacing  the  figures  and  toning  down  the  hardness  of  the  features.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  some  of  the  specimens  in  our  public  collections  have  been 
obtained  by  this  curious  process." —  Translation  tnade  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 

"A  NOVEL  application  of  the  wireless  telegraph  transmitter  was  made  the 
other  night  during  one  of  the  weekly  band  concerts  given  at  the  Pensacola  Navy- 
yard,"  says  f/te  Electrical  World  and  Engineer.  "  The  large  wireless  trans- 
mitter station  is  located  near  the  band-stand,  and  at  the  finish  of  a  selection  by 
the  Navy  Hand,  the  DeForest  operators,  who  had  been  testing  their  wireless 
plant,  by  way  of  expressing  their  enthusiastic  applause,  opened  wide  the  great 
spark-gap  as  well  as  the  doors  to  the  sound-proof  '  spark  mufHer,'  and  then  de- 
pressing the  Morse  key  sent  out  a  succession  of  long,  loud  dashes,  the  deafening 
sound  of  wliicli  could  be  heard  for  blocks  around.  The  spark  is  one  of  '  low  fre- 
quency,'and  its  rattle,  following  upon  the  last  notes  of  the  music,  sounded  not 
unlike  the  outburst  of  thunderous  applause  from  a  vast  multitude  of  clapping 
hands,  only  sevenfold  louder  than  any  ever  heard  before.  The  startled  band- 
master, recognizing  the  novelty  of  this  sort  of  applause,  and  imi)ressed  witii  the 
electrical  enthusiasm  of  this  new  '  claque,'  responded  with  the  only  encore  of  the 
evening,  to  the  great  amusement  of  tlie  wireless  men  and  his  audience  in  general. 
But  the  most  striking  part  of  the  whole  proceeding  came  to  light  shortly  after- 
ward, when  the  DeForest  operator  at  the  station  at  New  Orleans  reported  that 
precisely  at  that  time  he  heard  the  succession  of  long,  loud  dashes,  breaking  up- 
into  the  irregular  clatter  simulating  the  clapping  of  hands.  So  it  proves  that  the 
bandmaster  of  the  Navy-yard  band  of  Pensacola  has  been  honored  by  the  most 
thunderous  applause  ever  yet  given  in  the  history  of  music— applause  heard  iSo- 
miles  !  Unfortunately  the  New  Orleans  operator  was  unable  to  hear  the  music 
prompting  this  etheric  enthusiasm." 

In  relation  to  our  recent  quotations  from  an  article  on  euthanasia,  Miss  Anne 
S.  Hall  (.wiiose  name  was  wTongly  given  as  "  Helen"  in  the  article  referred  to) 
writes  to  us  as  follows  :  "  It  is  gratifying  to  read  your  hopeful  declaration  that  the 
subject  of  euthanasia  '  finds  its  advocates  almost  solely  among  the  tender-hearted, 
and  often  among  women.'  It  is  to  the  tender-hearted.— to  those  with  sympathy 
and  realization  of  duty  to  the  fatally  injured  and  hopelessly  afHicted,-  that  I  an* 
appealing  with  the  ]io[)e  of  receiving  sufficient  name-support  to  enable  me  to 
plead  with  legislatures  for  such  enactment  as  may  be  necessary.  .  .  .  Many 
pliysicians  are  in  accord  with  my  aims.  One  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  in  the 
country  to  whom  I  submitted  my  resolutions,  approved  them.  His  words  were: 
'  (jo  to  the  lenislature  ;  get  a  bill  passed  whereby  we  physicians  may  legally  show 
mercy  in  the  liour  of  death,  hut  do  not  have  the  power  placed  in  the  liands  of  one 
ni.in.'  Por  twenty  years  lie  has  wished  for  sucli  legislation,  he  said.  Another,  an 
I'ditor  of  a  medical  journal,  would  welcome  it,  if  sufficiently  safeguarded.  Many 
physicians  have  told  me  they  consider  it  a  duty  to  make  peaceful  the  end.  '  What 
do  you  say  to  the  members  of  the  family?'  has  been  my  question.  Without  ex- 
ception, the  reply  has  been  :  '  Not  a  word ;  I  use  my  own  judgment.  I  put  my- 
self in  the  i)lace  of  tlie  dying  pa'tient  and  do  to  that  one  what  I  would  wish  an- 
other to  do  to  me.'  One  said  that  no  one  knows  what  may  be  the  feelings  of  a. 
person  in  a  dying  condition,  and  that  he  had  administered  morphine  and  chloro- 
form to  Ills  precious  mother  and  to  an  uncle,  who,  when  i)ast  speech,  motioned 
th.it  he  desired  an  injection.  The  latter  was  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise  made 
during  health  to  tlie  uncle,  who  was  himself  a  physician.  I  asked  the  rarrator  if 
his  conscience  smote  him.  '  Not  the  slightest,'  he  replied  ;  he  knew  he  had  done 
right." 
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THE   POETRY   OF   JESUS. 

''  I  "  HE  career  of  Jesus  was  a  romantic  poem,  an  epic  of  passion 
-*-  and  grief  and  heroic  hope — one  of  the  terrific  tragedies  in 
the  wars  of  God.  It  everywhere  touches  on  the  ideal,  the  one 
eternal  kingdom  of  poesy.  It  begins  with  a  soft  idyl  of  wonder 
and  joy,  passes  through  whirlwind  and  earthquake,  rising  at  last 
to  the  white  calm  of  eternity."  Edwin  Markham,  who  takes  this 
striking  view  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  in  an  article  in  The  CosinopoUtan, 
proceeds  to  deal  with  the  Gospel  as  a  poem,  or  drama,  in  which 
Christ  is  the  protagonist;  and  in  an  article  in  The  Hotniletic  Re- 
view he  represents  Jesus  as  "  a  great  poet, 
stung  with  .  ,  .  the  passion  for  perfection, 
the  yearning  for  the  ideal."  Jesus,  like  a  poet, 
preached  artistically ;  he  felt  the  pity  and 
sorrow  of  existence  ;  he  knew  also  the  homely 
aspects  of  the  day's  work — threshing,  grind- 
ing, trimming  the  lamps,  looking  after  the 
cattle.  He  had  the  poet's  glance  and  power 
of  lyric  utterance,  as  when  he  said  "  Consider 
the  lilies."  What  is  more,  he  possessed  '"an 
artistic  severity  of  expression  "  ;  "a  fine  con- 
ciseness and  unity  of  vision."  He  improved 
on  the  diffuseness  and  prolixity  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets  and  employed  intense  and  vivid  im- 
agery, such  as  marks  the  sublime  in  poetry. 
He  is  not  inferior  to  Dante  in  this  respect, 
we  are  told.     To  quote  : 

"  There  is  not  only  a  delicate  beauty  in  the 
words  of  Jesus,  but  also  an  artistic  severity  of 
expression.  He  is  always  intense,  yet  always 
restrained.  He  has  no  wasted  word,  no  need- 
less image,  no  riot  of  emotion,  no  efflorescence 
of  Oriental  fancy.  Dante  does  not  have  more 
severity  of  style.  Every  utterance  has  the 
modesty  of  nature,  the  instinctive  breeding, 
the  artistic  reserve.  The  Man  of  Galilee  was 
iii  deadly  earnest ;  and  earnestness  tends  to  sweep  away  the  gar- 
goyle and  leave  the  naked  beauty  of  the  column.  He  had  the  grand 
style — the  power  to  say  a  significant  thing  with  rigid  simplicity  of 
expression." 

The  eloquence  of  the  P.salter  is  florid  in  comparison  with  the 
language  of  Jesus,  .says  Mr.  Markham,  who  speaks  of  the  Founder 
of  Christianity  as  follows  ; 

"He  does  not  give  us  the  ornate  eloquence  of  David,  who  sees 
the  sun  like  'a  bridegroom  coming  out  of  his  chamber,  and  rejoic- 
ing as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race.'  Nor  does  he  speak  of  the 
high  God  as  covering  himself  with  light  as  with  a  garment  and 
stretching  out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain.  He  does  not  use  the 
elaboration  of  Isaiah,  who  describes  the  last  days  with  glowing 
color :  '  Moreover  the  light  of  the  moon  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the 
sun,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  shall  be  sevenfold,  as  the  light  of 
seven  days,  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  bindeth  up  the  breach  of  his 
people  and  healeth  the  stroke  of  their  wound.'  Jesus  speaks  of 
this  glory  with  an  austere  simplicity:  'Then  shall  the  righteous 
shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  Kingdom  of  their  Father.'  There  is 
no  more  impressive  figure  in  literature — 'the  righteous  shall  shine 
forth  as  the  sun.'  " 

This  strong  condensation  is  shown  in  the  Parable  of  the  Prodi- 
gal, which  is  apparently  derived  from  the  Old  Testament.  As  this 
writer  remarks : 

"The  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son  finds  an  analogue  in  the  four- 
teenth of  Hosea.  But  how  different  the  forms  of  utterance  !  In 
Jesus  the  story  is  an  arrow  that  goes  straight  and  clear  to  the  tar- 
get. In  Hosea  it  is  a  stream  that  wanders  through  green  places 
and  loiters  by  blossoming  banks  before  it  reaches  the  sea.  Jesus 
sweeps  his  images  out  of  many  ancient  writings;  but  in  the  fire 
of  his  imagination  they  are  all  fused  into  a  beautiful  and  artistic 
whole.     Here  is  the  wandered  child  come  back  from  the  empty 
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husks  that  he  took  for  happiness.  Here  is  the  poet's  theology, 
and  the  poet's  way  of  telling  it.  How  simple  its  message,  how 
sweet  its  humanity  !  " 

The  image  ot  the  lost  sheep,  we  are  told,  is  adopted  and  nsed 
with  equal  intensity  of  expression  and  directness  of  narrative.  To 
quote  : 

"  In  Ezekiel,  we  have  the  promise  that  tlie  wandered  sheep  shall 
be  delivered  out  of  all  places  where  they  have  been  'scattered  in 
the  cloudy  and  dark  day.'  They  shall  be  brought  to  their  own  land 
and  fed  'upon  the  mountains  of  Israel,  by  the  rivers.'  The  prom- 
ise goes  eloquently  on,  catching  up  a  hundred  idyllic  and  poetic 
details.  Jesus  condenses  all  this  into  the  straight-going  parable 
of  one  lost  sheep.  All  the  overplus  is  swept  away,  and  the  crux 
of  it  all  is  struck  into  relief  with  a  few  words 
that  live  forever  in  the  memory  of  men." 

Nor  is  the  poetry  of  Jesus  lacking  in  fea- 
tures of  terrific  majesty,  observes  this  writer, 
and  he  proceeds  as  follows  : 

"  There  is  sometimes  in  the  words  of  Jesus- 
a  terrific  majesty  of  utterance.  Recall  him 
in  that  fateful  hour  in  the  Temple,  overthrow- 
ing the  tables  of  the  money-changers,  replying 
to  scribe  and  Pharisee  and  Sadducee  who  take 
counsel  how  they  may  ensnare  him  in  his 
talk.  He  is  not  now  the  young  prophet  with 
the  mild  eyes,  the  soft,  serious  words:  he  is 
not  the  Lamb,  but  the  Lion,  of  God.  The 
thunders  of  a  mighty  poetry  are  in  his  words 
as  he  hurls  his  seven  denunciations  against 
the  hypocrites.  In  one  breath  they  are 
'whited  sepulchers ' ;  in  the  next  they  are 
'serpents,  offspring  of  vipers,'  that  shall  not 
escape  the  judgment  of  hell." 

High  poetic  seriousness  and  dignified  com- 
pression characterize  the  terms  in  which  Jesus 
speaks  of  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  final 
judgment.     To  quote  further : 


"Jesus  never  touches  the  thought  of  the 
end  of  the  world  save  with  w'ords  colored 
with  high  poetic  seriousness.  In  His  parable  of  the  sheej  and 
the  goats  we  have  a  dramatic  compression  of  our  earthly  life 
into  a  brief  spectacle  of  judgment.  We  see  the  two  multitudes, 
one  passing  to  the  right  hand  and  the  other  to  the  left  hand  of  the 
King.  Nothing  in  all  poetry  surpasses  the  dignity  and  humanity 
of  this  little  drama." 

The  Second  Advent  is  depicted  with  unexampled  poetic  splen- 
dor, adds  Mr.  Markham.     Thus; 

"The  story  of  the  coming  of  the  .Son  of  Man  in  the  last  days  is 
all  one  rapid  outline  of  a  vast  poem  of  pity  and  terror.  The  Son 
of  Man  shall  appear — not  from  an  humble  manger,  for  he  shall 
come  as 'the  lightning  that  lighteneth  out  of  one  part  under  heaven 
shineth  unto  the  other  part  under  heaven.'  No  hero  of  romantic 
story  was  ever  described  with  such  poetic  splendor." 

In  a  few  brief  strokes  Jesus  outlines  the  immense  drama  of  the 
world's  final  destruction,  and  the  solemn  and  awful  separations 
which  shall  then  take  place.  The  writer  emphasizes  this  point  in 
the  following  terms : 

"  The  destruction  of  the  world  order,  following  on  his  coming, 
is  also  pictured  in  terrific  images.  It  shall  be  like  the  all-destroy- 
ing flood  of  Noah  that  swept  cities  and  peoples  to  their  doom.  It 
shall  be  like  the  destruction  of  the  loose-living  and  easy-going 
people  of  Sodom  when  fire  and  brimstone  rained  from  heaven. 
Ail  terrible  is  the  ruin  waiting  to  ru.sh  upon  this  self-seeking  world 
of  men.  In  that  day  of  reckoning  let  no  one  seek  to  save  any 
worldly  goods.  Solemn  and  awful  will  be  the  separations  :  'There 
shall  be  two  men  in  a  bed :  one  shall  be  taken  and  the  other  left. 
Two  women  shall  be  grinding  together;  one  shall  be  taken  and  the 
other  left.  Two  men  shall  be  in  the  field  :  one  shall  be  taken  and 
the  other  left. "  And  in  that  day  shall  the  righteous  shine  forth 
'as  the  sun  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Father.'     Here  are  figures  of 
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impressive  -impiicity  and  ueauiy.  So  passes  before  us  in  a  few 
brief  strong  strokes  the  outlines  of  an  immense  drama  that  dwarfs 
•every  other  drama  of  time  to  a  mere  tumult  of  ants  in  the  corner 
•of  a  forgotten  field." 

A    REMARKABLE   CHURCH-UNION 
SUGGESTION. 

CANON  HENSLEY  HENSON,  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
whose  radical  views  in  regard  to  many  cherished  theological 
•doctrines  have  stirred  up  wide  discussion  in  the  religious  press, 
■contributes  a  new  suggestion  to  the  problem  of  Church  reunion  in 
England.  Instead  of  Disestablishment  as  the  first  step  toward 
•union,  Canon  Henson  advocates  such  an  extension  of  the  principle 
of  Establishment  as  would  result  in  a  State  Church  including  all 
•denominations.  The  men  of  the  English  laity,  he  asserts,  ridicule 
in  their  hearts  the  doctrine  of  Apostolic  Succession.  He  also 
thinks  that  the  Act  of  Uniformity  should  be  repealed  as  "a  barrier 
to  the  free  actions  of  Anglicans  in  their  treatment  of  their  fellow- 
Christians."  He  does  not  believe  in  Disestablishment,  which 
Nonconformists  sometimes  exalt  into  an  article  of  faith.  What  is 
■wanted  is  a  fuller  and  worthier  Establishment.  Disestablishment 
■would  not  bring  English  churchmen  nearer  to  Nonconformists, 
he  says,  writing  in  The  Christian  World  (London).     To  quote  : 

"Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  mass  of  the  English  laity 
hold  in  contempt  the  doctrine  of  Apostolic  Succession,  which  has 
been  disproved  by  the  niost  respected  of  the  English  bishops,  and 
is  known  to  be  disallowed  by  the  ablest  of  the  clergy,  always  ex- 
cepting the  members  of  the  Sacerdotalist  Faction,  which  on  other 
grounds  is  sufficiently  distrusted  by  English  folk.  Few  steps 
more  important  could  be  taken  in  the  direction  of  home  reunion 
than  that  which  will  have  been  taken  when  Parliament  cleanses 
the  statute-book  of  the  last  relic  of  the  Caroline  Penal  Code,  by 
repealing  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  barrier  to  the 
free  action  of  Anglicans  in  their  treatment  of  fellow-Christians." 

He  continues  by  saying  that  as  the  Jesuits  for  political  purposes 
exalted  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  so  the  English  Noncon- 
formist holds  that  the  other  bodies  could  be  benefited  by  the  loss 
to  the  Church  of  England  of  her  prestige  and  statutory  position. 
He  declares : 

"  What  Apostolic  Succession  is  on  the  Anglican  side,  that  Dis- 
©*teblishiHent  is  on  the  Nonconformist.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
how  the  less  spiritually  minded  Nonconformists  strive  to  exalt 
Disestal)lishment  into  an  article  of  faith.  I  am  reminded  of  noth- 
ing so  much  as  the  policy  of  the  Jesuits  with  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Pope's  temporal  power.  In  both  cases  there  is  a  polit- 
ical issue  raised  by  the  ardor  of  taction  to  the  first  religious 
importance.  Clear  the  fiction  of  Apostolic  Succession  out  of  the 
way  and  Establishment  will  be  no  barrier  to  reunion.  Leave  that 
ifiction  paramount  in  the  minds  of  the  English  clergy,  and  Dises- 
tablishment will  only  give  freer  play  to  the  intolerance  it  inevitably 
•generates.  The  deeper  forces  of  our  time  are  not  moving  in  the 
•direction  of  that  .severe  individualism  which  would  reduce  the 
action  and  responsibility  of  the  State  to  the  lowest  measures ; 
ratlier  we  move  toward  a  larger  view  of  State  action  and  State 
Tesponsibility." 

Why  should  the  State,  he  asks,  refuse  to  extend  the  principle  of 
Establishment  and  make  a  fuller  and  worthier  State  Church  by 
including  all  denominations.?    He  says  : 

"The  logical  goal  of  modern  tendencies  is  not  toward  Disestab- 
lishment, but  toward  a  fuller  and  worthier  Establishment.  Why 
should  not  the  nation  draw  into  its  service  all  the  organized  Chris- 
tianity of  the  country  instead  of  limiting  it.self  to  a  single  denom- 
ination? I  rejoice  to  observe  a  beginning  made  in  this  direction 
liy  recent  legislation,  which  has  recognized  for  certain  civic  pur- 
poses the  status  of  Nonconformist  clergymen,  and  I  would  venture 
to  hope  that  the  final  solution  of  the  problem  of  religious  educa- 
tion in  the  State  schools  may  be  reached  by  an  extension  of  the 
Drincipie  of  Establishment." 

A  Disestablished  Church  in  England,  he  continues,  would  be  a 
church  of  the  extreme  Sacerdotalists,  and  the  fatal  doctrine  of 


Apostolic  Succession  would  be  more  and  more  impressed  upon 
the  laity,  with  all  its  narrowing  influence.     In  his  own  words: 

"  It  is,  I  believe,  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  the  Disestablished 
Church  would  incline  to  better  relations  with  the  Nonconformists. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  extreme  bitterness  which  would  have  been 
generated  by  what  could  not  but  be  a  prolonged  political  conflict, 
and  the  wound  inflicted  by  the  Nonconformist  victory  on  the  deep- 
est feelings  of  English  Churchmen,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  evident 
that  the  management  of  the  Disestablished  Church  would  proba- 
bly fall  into  the  hands  of  the  well-organized  faction  which  is  press- 
mg  forward  the  movement  for  ecclesiastical  autonomy,  and  has 
already  committed  the  major  part  of  the  bishops  to  a  project  of 
'Church  reform'  which  is  built  on  the  extreme  Episcopalian 
theory." 

The  teaching  of  religion  in  public  schools  is  another  question 
upon  which  divided  opinion  has  done  much  to  hinder  reunion. 
This  question  once  amicably  settled,  union  would  be  brought 
nearer.     He  declares: 

"  If,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  more  temperate  counsels  could 
prevail,  and  a  resettlement  of  the  educational  difficulty  could  be 
arrived  at  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  just  and  peace-loving 
men  on  both  sides,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  impossible  that  the 
cause  of  home  reunion  should  receive  a  great  impetus  from  this 
very  educational  conflict,  which,  for  the  moment,  seems  to  put 
back  by  at  least  twenty -five  years  the  hands  of  the  clock  which 
were  slowly,  very  slowly,  climbing  toward  union." 


THE   TORREY-ALEXANDER    MISSIC. 
CRITICIZED, 

XT  OW  that  the  Torrey-Alexander  Mission  is  about  to  begin  its 
-^  ^  work  in  this  country,  after  two  and  a  half  years  of  remark- 
able revival  meetings  in  Australasia  and  in  England,  it  is  desira- 
ble, suggests  the  New  York  Outlook,  for  ministers  and  churches 
to  acquaint  themselves  beforehand  with  its  character  and  the  pros- 
pects it  offers  of  usefulness.  While  praising  Dr.  Torrey  for  "  his 
devotion  to  his  work,  his  courage  of  conviction,  his  resoluteness 
of  purpose,  his  directness  of  address,  and  his  real  faith  in  the 
spiritual  presence  of  the  living  Christ,"  The  Outlook  criticizes"  his 
sensational  methods,  his  conventional  phrases,  his  literalism  in  in- 
terpretation, and  his  materialized  conceptions  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God."  This  criticism  is  based  upon  Mr.  George  T.  Davis's  eulo- 
gistic book,  "Torrey  and  Alexander:  The  Story  of  a  World-wide 
Revival."  Mr.  Davis's  book  records  the  numbers  that  attended 
the  meetings  and  that  "confessed  Christ,"  but  iiiakes  no  reference 
to  the  practical  effects  of  the  mission  upon  the  churches  and  upon 
the  saloons.     Says  The  Outlook: 

"  Dr.  Torrey  and  Mr.  Ale.xander  have  conducted  a  series  of  re- 
markable meetings,  and  they  have  been  characterized  by  great 
emotional  interest;  but  what  has  been  their  permanent  ethical 
effect  ? 

"  Dr.  Torrey  and  Mr.  Alexander  are  the  successors  of  Mr. 
Moody  and  Mr.  Sankey.  The  one  preaches,  the  other  sings.  Dr. 
Torrey 's  education  hasbeengreatly  superior  to  that  of  Mr.  Moody. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  and  has  studied  theology  in  C^.ermany. 
It  is  stated  that  he  at  first  accepted  the  new  theology  and  the  new 
criticism— how  understandingly  is  not  made  clear — and  that  he  has 
now  rejected  them  both.  But  he  has  done  so,  not  to  move  on  to 
a  more  mystical  faith,  but  to  come  back  to  one  more  traditional, 
conventional,  literalistic.  'I  preach.'  he  says. 'the  whole  Bible 
from  cover  to  cover.  I  accept  everything;  except  nothing.  I 
preach  the  power  of  the  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ  to  save— the  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement.  I  preach  the  personality  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.     I  preach  the  power  of  prayer.'  " 

What  Dr.  Torrey  means  by  the  power  of  prayer,  says  The  Out- 
look, is  illustrated  by  the  following  incident,  narrated  by  Mr.  Davis 
with  unmistakable  approval,  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Torrey 's  associate. 
Mr.  Alexander : 

"  I  i>rayed  the  Lord  that  he  would  help  me  choose  a  good  suit 
of  clothes,  ami  lead  me  to  the  right  pattern.     I  was  asking  him  to 
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take  the  lead  in  the  least  little  detail  of  my  every-day  life  as  I  had 
never  done  before.  We  went  through  the  rolls  of  cloth,  and,  of 
course,  my  eye  settled  on  the  best  roll  in  the  lot.  1  enquired  its 
price.  The  tailor  said,  'A  suit  in  that  cloth  would  be  $40.'  I 
said,  'Then  it's  no  use  talking  about  that  one.'  We  went  along, 
and  each  piece  of  cloth  seemed  to  be  unsuitable,  and  finally  the 
man  turned  to  me  and  said,  'You  liked  that  first  piece  better  than 
any,  didn't  you.?'  I  said,  'Yes.'  'Well,'  he  said, 'there  was  a 
man  came  in  here  and  had  a  suit  made  of  that  cloth,  but  it  didn't 
•quite  fit  him,  and  he  was  not  pleased  with  it.  It  is  a  new  suit- 
never  been  worn.  If  it  should  fit  you,  I  will  let  you  have  it  for 
.$18.'  We  tried  it  on,  and  it  fitted  me  exactly,  with  the  exception 
that  the  trousers  had  to  be  shortened  a  little  ;  so  I  had  ^2  left  for 
lies  and  collars.  Thus  I  learned  a  lesson  that  I  have  never  for- 
gotten— that  God  answers  prayer  for  temporal  things  as  well  as  for 
things  spiritual." 

This  incident  is  selected  by  The  Outlook  "because  it  illustrates 
the  supreme  objection  that  devout  souls  feel  for  the  Toney-Alex- 
ander  movement."     Of  this  objection  we  read  : 

"  It  is  not  that  this  experience  is  one  of  too  great  faith.  It  lacks 
faith  ;  assumes  that  full-grown  men  are  four-year-old  children  who 

have  to  be  fitted  to  their 
clothes  by  God.  It  is 
not  that  it  assumes  that 
God  can  and  sometimes 
doesgive  material  bless- 
ings in  answer  to  prayer. 
But  it  puts  the  emphasis 
on  material  things,  and 
so  develops  or  tends  to 
develop  an  unmanly,  un- 
divine,  irresponsible 
character,  and  a  low, 
material,  unspiritual, 
and  almost  sordid  con- 
ception of  religious  ex- 
perience  

"It  is  right  to  state 
thus  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly, tho  in  no  hostile 
spirit,  the  objections 
that  have  led  many  spir- 
itually minded  men  and 
women  to  feel  a  protest 
against  the  Torrey-Al- 
exander  Mission  which 
they  have  often  been  re- 
luctant to  utter.  They 
object  not  chiefly  that 
its  methods  often  violate 
good  taste,  nor  that  its 
theology  often  antagonizes  the  reason.  Their  chief  objection  is 
neither  rationalistic  nor  esthetic,  but  spiritual.  They  object  to 
any  religious  ministry  which  substitutes  conventional  phrases  for 
spiritual  realities;  which  regards  belief  in  the  inerrancy  of  a  book 
as  equivalent  to  a  living  faith  in  the  living  truths  of  which  that 
book  is  an  interpreter  ;  which  treats  redemption  as  getting  out  of 
hell  into  heaven— that  is,  out  of  horrible  pain  into  celestial  pleas- 
tire  ;  which  teaches  any  man  to  think  himself 'saved  '  unless  his 
character  is  transformed  ;  which  recognizes  any  other  test  of  that 
transformation  than  Christ's  test, 'By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them  ' ;  which  puts  any  value  whatever  on  great  meetings  and 
waves  of  emotional  excitement,  except  as  they  lead  to  higher  and 
holier  living;  which  honors  as  religious  any  experiences  unless 
they  leave  behind  tiiem  the  churches  strengthened,  the  sources  and 
springs  of  vice  weakened,  and  higher  standards  of  honesty  in  busi- 
ness, public  spirit  in  politics,  purity  in  society,  and  love  in  the 
home.  In  short,  literalism,  conventionalism,  and  emotionalism 
are  not  the  marks  of  the  Christian  religion.  In  so  far  as  they 
characterize  any  movement,  that  movement  is  not  toward  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ." 

On  the  other  hand,  says  The  Outlook,  the  counsel  which  Dr. 
Torrey  is  reported  as  giving  to  converts  "  would  be  good  counsel 
for  any  pastor  to  give  in  any  church."     It  is  as  follows  : 

"  Keep  looking  on  Jesus.     If  you  are  puzzled  what  to  do,  look 
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at  Jesus  and  think  what 
He  would  do. 

"Keep  confessing 
Jesus.  Show  whose  side 
you  are  on  at  your  own 
church  or  chapel,  in 
your  o  ffi  c  e — e  v  e  r  y  - 
where. 

"  Keep  studying  your 
Bible— at  least  fifteen 
minutej  every  day. 

"  Keep  praying.  Take 
plenty  of  time  to  pray. 

"  Go  to  work.  The 
more  you  work  for 
Christ  the  more  you  will 
enjoy  it. 

"  Find  some  church, 
chapel,  mission,  or  as- 
sembly, and  join  it. 
And  be  faithful  to  it." 

"The  phraseology  of 
this  exhortation  is  con- 
ventional," remarks  The 
Outlook,  "  but  the  spirit 
is  sincere,  the  appeal  is 
direct,  the  underlying  doctrine  is  spiritually  true,  and  the  counsel 
is  practical  and  wise."  If  this  message,  continues  the  writer,  were 
accompanied  by  "  a  rational  theology,  a  spiritual  faith,  and  a  direct 
application  of  truth  to  character  and  conduct,"  it  might  be  wel- 
comed as  a  powerful  agent  for  the  higher  life  in  America.  But 
Mr.  Davis's  book  leads  The  Outlook  to  believe  that  these  import- 
ant accompaniments  are  lacking. 


CHARLES    M.   ALEXANDER. 

"  Dr.  Torrey  and   Mr.  Alexander  are   the  suc- 
cessors of  Mr.  Moody  and  Mr.  Sankey." 


THE    FINAL  TEST   OF   CHRISTIANITY. 

'\  1  7E  have  as  many  moral  standards  as  there  are  varieties  of 
*  *       pursuits  and  professions  among  men,  and  the  chief  moral 
demand  of  the  age  upon  the  Christian  Church  and  the  Christian 
believer  is  a  demand  for  the  integration  of  the  common  conscience. 
These  assertions  are  made  by  the  Rev.  Charles  D.  Williams,  dean  of 
Trinity  Cathedral,  Cleveland,  in  an  article  published  in  McChtre^s 
Magazijte  (December). 
Explaining   his  conten- 
tion, the  writer  goes  on 
to  say  that "  we  are  often 
'  long  '  on  theological  or- 
thodoxy and  ecclesiasti- 
cal  propriety,   and    ex- 
cessively   'short'    on 
commercial       integrity 
and  political  morality," 
with    the     consequence 
that   our  moral   gait   is 
halting.    Our  great  need 
is  "  the  unification  and 
integration  of  a  divided 
and    disintegrated   con- 
science";    and    the 
achievement  of  this  in- 
tegration, he  adds,  is  the 
supreme  problem  before 
Christianity  to-day.     In 
illustration  he  cites  "  the 
appalling        revelations 
made   in   the    last    few 
years  both  in  our  peri- 
odical and  also   in  our  more  permanent  literature  ;  exposures  of 
commercial  and   political    iniquity    and   civic   unrighteousness." 
We  read  further: 
"There  are  stories  of  some  of  our  gigantic  business  enterprises 


REV.   CHARLES   D.  WILLIAMS. 

The  great  problem  tefore  Christianity  to-day, 
he  says,  is  the  integration  of  the  common  con- 
science. 
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which  have  climbed  to  dizzy  heights  of  unprecedented  financial 
power.  And  they  have  done  it  by  deliberate  policies  of  commer- 
cial assassination,  by  ruthlessly  crowding  to  the  wall,  both  by  fair 
means  and  oftener  by  foul,  all  honest  competitors.  .  .  .  There  is 
solemn  perjury  committed  before  courts  of  justice  and  investiga- 
ting committees.  Stocks  are  manipulated  with  diabolical  ingenu- 
ity to  the  fleecing  of  the  innocent  and  the  ruin  of  the  honest  invest- 
or. Tliere  is  not  wanting  evidence  of  crimes  against  persons, 
against  individual  rights  of  'life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness.' There  are  indirect  evasions  and  overt  fractures  not  merely 
of  the  moral  law,  but  of  the  common  statutes  of  the  State  and 
nation  :  and  there  are  great  legal  firms  who  deliberately  prostitute 
the  brilliant  abilities  and  accumulated  knowledge  which  should  be 
consecrated  to  the  maintenance  of  justice  among  men,  to  the  de- 
fense of  such  iniquitous  injustice.  These  are  the  real  anarchists 
who  are  chiefly  to  be  feared  to-day,  who  threaten  most  seriously 
to  overturn  the  very  foundations  of  law  and  order  among  us. 

"And  yet  who  are  they  who  do  these  things?  They  are  often 
gentlemen  who  are  scrupulously  correct  in  their  personal  behavior. 
As  to  the  minor  morals,  they  are  temperate,  sober,  and  chaste. 
They  are  good  husbands,  kind  fathers.  Their  home  life  is  above 
reproach.  They  are  often  kind  and  considerate  neighbors.  They 
pay  their  debts  and  fulfil  their  personal  obligations  to  their  friends. 
They  .scorn  a  lie  where  no  business  interest  is  at  stake.  They  are 
interested  actively  in  all  civic  improvements  of  a  material  sort. 
They  give  munificently  to  all  movements  for  human  betterment 
that  do  not  interfere  with  their  commercial  schemes.  They  found 
hospitals,  schools,  and  social  settlements.  They  build  libraries 
and  universities.  They  are  even  orthodox,  pious,  and  devoted  in 
their  religious  life." 

What  is  the  secret  of  this  strange  ethical  inconsistency,  this 
moral  contradiction?     Mr.  Williams  answers: 

"  It  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  a  lack  of  moral  coordination, a  divided 
and  disintegrated  conscience.  These  men  have  attained  and  ful- 
filled their  ideals  of  morality  in  their  personal  conduct  and  rela- 
tionships and  their  technically  religious  life.  In  these  regions 
they  exercise  and  exhaust  their  conscience.  But  in  their  commer- 
cial relations  and  business  life  they  have  no  standards  whatsoever. 
Here  they  are  morally  color-blind.  They  see  no  distinctions  of 
right  and  wrong.  They  are  for  the  most  part  utterly  unconscious 
of  the  flagrant  iniquity  of  their  doings.  For  here  in  this  region  of 
commercial  life,  the  writs  of  Christ  do  not  run.  Even  common 
conscience  and  the  moral  law  iiave  no  jurisdiction.  'The  accepted 
rules  of  the  game  '  are  a  sufficient  code  of  ethics.  There  is  a  hope- 
less cleavage,  a  bridgeless  gulf  through  the  midst  of  their  lives." 

The  paramount  ethical  business  of  the  Christian  Church  to-day, 
the  writer  urges,  is  "  to  let  the  Christian  conscience  out  of  the  nar- 
row limitations  where  we  too  often  confine  it,  and  give  it  its  right- 
ful sway  over  the  whole  common  life  of  man."     He  continues : 

"  The  Church  is  to  teach  men  to  do  business  and  to  vote  as  they 
pray,  in  the  fear  of  (lod  ;  to  go  to  the  polls  or  the  legislative  halls 
as  they  go  to  the  sacrament,  in  the  fear  of  God 

"  More  than  this,  she  is  to  sound  in  the  ears  of  her  young  men 
of  this  generation,  young  men  who  are  always  ready  to  answer  the 
ciU  to  chivalrous  action  and  even  sacrifice,  young  men  who  still 
'dream  dreams  and  see  visions,'  she  is  to  sound  in  the  [ears  of 
these  young  men  the  call  to  righteous  political  and  honest  com- 
mercial careers  and  make  that  call  as  holy  and  imperative  as  the 
call  to  her  ministry.  There  is  no  holier  or  higher  sphere  to-day 
for  the  best  service  of  (iod  and  humanity  for  the  consecrated  man, 
the  man  of  the  highest  principles  and  most  delicately  sensitive 
conscience,  in  other  words,  the  most  truly  religious  and  Christian 
man,  than  this  same  sphere  of  business  and  even  politics.  And 
there  is  none  that  is  apter,  if  a  man  be  true  to  his  principles,  to 
develop  the  strongest  and  noblest  character,  the  finest  heroism,  the 
truest  sainthood.  These  are  the  new  quests  for  the  new  knights 
of  to-day.  infinitely  better  than  a  crusade  for  the  rescue  of  the 
Holy  Sepulcher  from  the  hands  of  the  infidel 

"  Here  then  lies  the  searching  and  final  test  of  our  modern  Chris- 
tianity. Can  it  i)roduce  such  men  to-day?  If  it  can  and  will,  it 
shall  prove  itself  to  the  conscience  and  mind  of  to-day  'the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation.'  If  it  can  not  or  will  not,  it  must  peri.sh, 
whatever  arguments  may  be  alleged  as  to  its  authenticity  and  au- 
thority. In  every  age  it  lias  produced  the  saint  who  met  the  needs 
of  that  age.     Can  it  produce  to-day  the  type  of  Christian  who 


shall  meet  the  needs  of  this  age;  the  man  of  open  mind  and  yet 
reverent  faith,  of  intellectual  hospitality  and  spiritual  insight;  the 
man  of  large  heart  with  room  for  all  that  is  human  ;  and  the  man 
of  solid  con.science  who  rings  true  wherever  you  strike  him,  in 
whatever  region  or  plane  of  his  life?" 


T 


COMMUNISM  AND  THE  BIBLE, 
HE  relation  of  Christianity  to  communism  has  become  a 
question  for  thoughtful  people  to  consider  seriously,  if  they 
wish  to  preserve  their  intellectual  candor  and  self-respect  in  adher- 
ing to  the  religion  of  Jesus."  This  statement  is  made  by  Prof. 
Henry  Van  Dyke  in  his  new  volume  of  "  Essays  in  Application."' 
The  new  type  of  communist,  he  says,  is  more  insidious  than  the 
old  because,  having  "laid  aside  the  red  cap  and  put  on  the  white 
cravat,"  he  "discusses  the  problem  of  organization  of  society  on 
ethical  and  religious  grounds."  The  law  of  private  ownership  the 
communist  denounces  as  "essentially  immoral  and  irreligious,  be- 
cause it  protects  and  rewards  a  form  of  selfishness."  He  further 
claims  that  "  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  are  against  it,  and  that  the 
spirit  of  Jesus,  who  was  really  a  great  Socialist,  is  altogether  in 
favor  of  common  ownership."  Entertaining  the  contention  for  the 
sake  of  its  implied  conclusion  the  writer  states  that : 

"  If  property  is  theft,  according  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  then 
the  Church  it.self,  like  the  Temple  of  old,  has  become  a  den  of 
thieves.  If  the  animus  of  the  New  Testament  is  distinctly  com- 
munistic, then  every  honest  Christian  is  bound  either  to  give  up 
his  faith  in  the  Holy  Scripture  or  to  obey  its  doctrine  not  only  to 
the  letter,  but  in  the  spirit,  and  to  work  with  those  who  are  seek- 
ing to  establish  a  new  order  of  society  in  which  private  possessions 
shall  be  unknown." 

The  writer  admits  two  cases  possible  of  citation  to  prove  that 
the  Bible  has  at  least  a  partial  leaning  toward  the  communistic 
theory.  They  are  the  Hebrew  Year  of  Jubilee,"  which  is  used  as 
an  argument  for  the  nationalization  of  the  land  "  ;  and  the  example 
of  the  members  of  the  early  Church  at  Jerusalem  who  "  were  to- 
gether and  had  all  things  in  common  ;  and  sold  their  possessions 
and  goods, and  parted  them  all, as  every  man  had  need."  Consid- 
ering these  two  cases,  however.  Dr.  Van  Dyke  asserts  of  the  first 
that  "  looking  at  the  Year  of  Jubilee  as  a  possible  model  for  legis- 
lation in  our  times,  we  see  that  it  was  simply  an  iron-clad  law  of 
entail,  more  rigid  than  England  has  ever  known  " ;  and  the  early 
Church  "  was  a  fraternal  stock  company  for  mutual  aid  and  pro- 
tection." The  Old  Testament,  he  declares,  holds  out  scanty  en- 
couragement to  the  advocates  of  communism.  The  Gospels  seem 
to  contain  even  less.     He  writes; 

"There  was  a  man  in  Bethany  named  Lazarus,  wlip  had  a  house 
in  which  he  sheltered  the  Christ  whom  the  community  had  re- 
jected. There  was  a  man  named  Zaccheus,  who  was  rich  and  who 
entertained  Jesus  at  his  own  house.  Is  there  any  suggestion  that 
the  Master  disapproved  of  these  property  owners?  There  was  a 
man  named  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  who  had  a  garden  and  a  new 
sepulcher  in  which  he  made  a  quiet  resting  place  for  the  body  of 
Him  whom  the  people  had  despised  and  crucified.  Was  he  a 
selfish  robber? 

"  Christianity  never  would  have  found  a  foothold  in  the  world, 
never  would  have  survived  the  storms  ot  early  persecution,  had  it 
not  been  sheltered  in  its  infancy  by  the  rights  of  private  property, 
which  are  founded  in  justice,  and  therefore  are  respected  by  all 
lovers  of  righteousness.  Christian  or  heathen.  It  isdiflficult  to  see 
how  the  religion  of  Jesus  could  have  sanctioned  these  rights  more 
emphatically  than  by  using  them  for  its  own  most  holy  purpose." 

More  emphatically  still,  the  writer  declares  his  belief  in  the  an- 
tinomy that  exists  between  the  communistic  creed  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  Bible,  and  especially  that  assertion  which  declares  that 
Christ  was  at  heart  a  communist.     He  says  : 

"There  is  a  fundamental  and  absolute  difference  between  the 
doctrine  of  the  Bible  and  the  doctrine  of  communism.  The  Bible 
tells  me  that  I  must  deal  my  bread  to  the  hungry  ;  communism 
tells  the  hungry  that  he  may  take  it  for  himself.  The  Bible  teaches 
that  it  is  a  sin  to  covet;  communism  says  tiiat  it  is  the  new  virtue 
which  is  to  regenerate  society." 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT. 


WILL   WITTE  SUCCEED? 

COUNT  WITTE'S  effort  to  establish  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment, while  avoiding  a  revokitionary  uprising,  and  at  the 
same  timekeeping  favor  with  the  Czar,  his  master,  and  the  bureau- 
crats, is  one  of  the  most  interesting  spectacles  now  contemplated 
by  the  European  press,  and  few  of  them  would  be  surprised  to  hear 
of  his  resignation  any  day.  In  spite  of  his  great  talents,  he  is  not 
trusted  by  the  Zemstvoists,  who  will  not  furnish  men  to  take  office 
under  him.  Some  papers  say  that  owing  to  what  the  London 
Standard  calls  the  "  tragical  alienation  of  the  people  from  Count 
Witte  and  his  Cabinet,"  he  is  doomed  to  failure.  The  Gaulois 
(Paris)  declares  on  the  contrary : 

"It  was  plain  that  Count  Witte  might  have  some  reason  for 
being  discouraged.  But  it  would  show  little  knowledge  of  his  char- 
acter as  a  'hustler'  to  think  him  capable  of  abandoning  the  diffi- 
cult task  he  has  undertaken  without  playing  his  hand  through,  and 
risking  every  trump  he  holds.     Nor   in  the  present  predicament 

must  we  mistake  a  crisis 
for    a     tragic     denoue- 


a 
ment." 

The  London  Specta- 
tor has  no  very  high 
idea  of  Witte,  but  after 
saying  as  much  it  adds 
somewhat  loftily : 

"It  is  not  easy  to 
watch  Count  Witte's 
struggles  without  a  sen- 
sation of  deep  pity  for 
his  position.  It  is  so 
nearly  an  impossible 
one." 

The  only  way,  says 
the  National  Zeittmg 
(Berlin),  by  which  Rus- 
sia may  be  rescued  from 
her  present  plight  is  by 
Witte's  success  in  mar- 
shaling shoulder  to 
shoulder  the  forces  of 
Government  and  peo- 
ple. So  far  Count  Witte 
has  not  been  able  to 
induce  the  Zemstvoists  to  enter  his  Cabinet,  and  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt  says  that  he  "will  have  to  be  content  with  a  'scratch 
Cabinet'  of  bureaucrats."  The  Figaro  (Paris)  shows  some  lit- 
tle surprise  that  the  Moderate  Liberals  of  the  Zemstvo  congress 
did  not  accept  his  offers  of  portfolios,  yet  some,  we  are  told,  de- 
clined pointblank.  Others  made  various  excuses  for  declining 
to  join  the  Ministry,  and  one  actually  stated  that  he  doubted 
Witte's  intentions  on  the  question  of  universal  suffrage.  This 
distrust  of  Witte  was  manifested  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Zemstvo  delegates  at  Moscow,  where,  according  to  Liberti{Vz.x\i,), 
"  the  Congress  showed  a  disposition  to  support  Count  Witte  in 
his  attempt  to  carry  out  the  manifesto  of  October  30— but  only 
on  condition  that  the  manifesto  should  be  put  into  action  com- 
pletely, loyally,  and  promptly."  The  London  Standard  says  of 
the  Zemstvoists'  hesitating  action,  that  it  is  only  natural  that  they 
should  cherish  misgivings  as  to  the  simple  ardor  of  the  Count's 
democratic  faith.  The  Alette  Freie  Presse  (Vienna)  thinks  that  the 
Premier's  hands  have  been  tied  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  mani- 
festo, by  this  refusal  of  the  Zemstvoists  to  give  him  for  the  most 
important  position  in  his  ministry  the  assistance  of  "men  popular 
and  trusted  by  the  country."  The  oldest  Liberal  paper  in  Russia, 
the  Riisskiya  Viedomosti  {?>\..  Petersburg),  is  of  opinion  that  Witte 


THE   LIBERAL  PRINCE   OBOLENSKY, 

Who  takes  Pobiedonostseff's  place  as  Pro- 
curator-General of  the  Holy  Synod.  He  is  try- 
ing to  stop  the  massacres  of  the  Jews  and 
Liberals. 


had  no  power  to  give  pledges  which  he  could  unconditionally  keep, 
and  adds,  under  these  circumstances  what  lielp  could  the  Zems- 
tvoists render  ? 

The  Europt'en  (Paris)  is  distrustful  of  the  Russian  Prime-Min- 
ister's honesty.  He  is 
really  no  sincere  reform- 
er, it  says,  but  an  intri- 
guer and  an  opportunist. 
It  describes  him  as  a 
trained  and  hardened 
Machiavellian,  and  re- 
marks that  you  can  not 
teach  old  dogs  new 
tricks. 

Speaking  of  the  man- 
ifestos and  cominuni- 
quh  of  the  Russian 
Government  the  Statist 
(London)  declares  that 
Count  Witte's  Govern- 
ment is  trifling  with  the 
Reformers  and  "does 
not  give  anything  reli- 
able in  its  numerous 
communiques.  Most  of 
these  are  vague  and  un- 
intelligible, others  con- 
stitute an  outrage  to 
common  sense." 

A  despatch  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  the  Lon- 
don Times  announces:  "Matters  are  drifting  rapidly  into  com- 
plete anarchy.  Count  Witte  is  quite  powerless  to  stem  the  tide." 
This  is  confirmed  by  Arthur  Levyson,  who  writes  in  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt  as  follows : 

"  The  insurrections  and  Jewish  massacres  in  the  center  and  south 
of  the  Czar's  empire,  the  sporadic  outbreaks  in  the  Caucasus,  the 
nationalistic  movements  in  Poland  and  Finland,  and  the  bloody 
military  and  naval  mutinies  in  Cronstadt  are  unmistakable  symp- 
toms of  social  and  political  disruption  and  dissolution,  against 
whose  advances  Count  Witte  has  inaugurated  a  redressive  policy 
which  so  far  has  proved  utterly  powerless." 

77/1?  Outlook  (London)  thinks  that  Count  Witte  is  unfitted  for 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  SAKHAROFF, 

Assassinated  by  a  woman  at  Saratoff,  whither 
he  had  gone  with  a  force  of  Cossacks  to  "  pacify  " 
the  province.  Frightful  stories  of  his  merciless 
cruelty  are  told,  and  a  despatch  from  St.  Peters- 
burg says  that  public  sentiment  tacitly  approves 
the  assassination. 


NICHOLAS  AND  HIS  PEOPLE. 

—  Wahre Jacob  (Stuttgarti. 
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;'KiN(  E  kl(;i:ne  troubetskoy, 
Minister  of  Education. 


M.  SHIPOFF, 

Minister  of  Agriculture. 


J.  SHIPOFF, 

Minister  of  Finance. 


THREE    MEMBERS   OF   COUNT   WITTE'S   TOTTERING    CABINET. 


his  complicated  task,  and  is  doomed  to  failure,  and  says  :  "  Frankly, 
we  believe  the  task  to  be  beyond  Count  Witte's  capacities  or  any 
one  else's." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   CHANGE   IN    THE    FRENCH    PRESIDENCY. 

A  CCORDING  to  certain  sections  of  the  French  press,  the  dis- 


/\ 


cussion  of  candidates  to  succeed  retiring  President  Loubet, 


two  months  before  the  election,  is  considered  slightly  improper. 
They  tell  us  that  as  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  is  elected 
by  the  National  Assembly,  composed  of  all  members  of  the  Senate 
and  Chamber  of  Deputies,  it  can  scarcely  be  called  a  national 
matter,  and  the  newspapers  and  political  agitators  are  wrong  in 
trying  to  raise  in  the  public  mind  a  preference  for  some  individual 
candidate  which  they  may  impress  upon  the  National  Assembly 
and  so,  practically,  dictate  the  election. 

In  the  meanwhile  tliere  is  much  discussion  about  Mr.  Loubet's 


reelection.  That  he  is  a  popular  favorite  and  has  been  a  success- 
ful administrator  is  admitted  on  all  sides.  Perhaps  the  fullest 
proof  of  this  is  shosvn  in  a  notable  article  in  the  Temps  (Paris), 
which  sets  out  to  show  what  sort  of  a  man  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic  ought  to  be,  and  in  the  portraiture  gives  a  list  of 
qualities  which  exactly  combine  to  represent  Mr.  Loubet.  He  is 
to  be  ripe  in  years,  but  not  an  old  man.  He  must  be  robust  ia 
health  and  active;  must  be  a  self-made  man,  and  must  appear  in 
the  shop-window  photographs  with  his  wife  and  children.  We  are 
to  suppose  he  would  graft  roses  in  the  gardens  of  the  Elys^e  and 
remind  us  of  Cincinnatus.  He  need  not  be  a  savant  in  order  to- 
encourage  science  and  learning,  and  even  his  printed  speeches  had 
better  be  written  by  others.  He  must,  finally,  be  cheerful  in  coun- 
tenance, and  always  ready  with  a  smile.  Altho  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  that  he  should  possess  natural  elegance  of  form  or  ad- 
dress, he  must  wear  a  high  hat,  and  be  a  fair  shot.     Mr.  Loubet 


GIVING  LIBERTY   IN   RUSSIA. 

Nicholas—"  Stop  I  Stop !    I'll  grant  you  a  constitution." 

—SivtplUisshnvs  (Munich) . 


Rl'SSIAN    PROMISES. 

WiTTE  (raisin)?  his  hands)—"  To  think  that  I  should  have  promised  them 
safety  from  attack  !"  — Floh  (.Vienna). 


THE   LAND  OF   PROMISE[S]. 
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PRESIDENT   LOUBET  IN    HIS   OIl-ICE  AT   THE   ELVS^E,    PARIS. 


has  declared,  however,  according  to  the  important  Parisian 
journal  just  quoted,  that  his  retirement  will  be  final.  The 
Radical  de  la  Drome,  published  in  Moutdlimar,  the  President's 
native  town,  declares  that  if  Mr.  Loubet  is  reelected  he'  will 
only  hold  the  office  until  June,  when  the  election  of  the  legislative 
bodies  will  be  over,  and  a  new  National  Assembly  will  be  ready 
to  choose  his  successor.  The  Patrie  (Paris)  speaks  as  if  Mr. 
Loubet's  declarations  of  weariness  with  political  life,  of  his  wish 
to  retire  to  Moutelimar  and  be  mayor  of  that  little  city  (as  reported 
by  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Express),  are  not  sincere. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Intransigeatit  (Paris)  expresses  a  conviction 
that  the  present  head  of  the  Administration  is  bent  on  retiring. 
Several  well-informed  papers,  however,  accept  as  true  the  state- 
ment in  the  Radical  de  la  Drome.  '~ 

Other  candidates  are  being  spoken  of,  and  especially  Mr. 
Doumer,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  a  very  able  man, 
who  is  supported  by  the  Clericals  and  Monarchists.  But  while 
the  6^/7 .5/c;^- (Paris)  criticizes  this  statesman  for  trying  to  make 


the  election  a  national,  instead  of  a  merely  parliamentary  matter,, 
it  adds  that  the  Republicans  are  keeping  quiet  with  the  intention 
of  defeating  Mr.  Doumer  and  running  in  "  a  dark  horse." 

The  Radical  Jaur^s  supports  the  reelection  of  President  Loubet 
in  order  to  defeat  Mr.  Doumer,  says  the  Eclair,  quoted  above. 
Of  Mr.  Doumer's  candidature  Mr.  Jaurds  says  in  the  Avantgarde 
(Paris)  that : 

"Mr.  Doumer's  succession  to  power  as  President  of  the  Re- 
public would  be  the  greatest  of  calamities  and  the  greatest  of 
crimes." 

In  opposing  Mr.  Doumer  old  foes  are  united,  for  Mr.  Clemen- 
ceau,  in  the  Aiirore  (Paris),  reechoes  the  sentiments  of  the  pacifist 
Jaurds,  whom  he  is  generally  in  the  habit  of  making  an' object  of 
bitter  attack.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Doumer  and  his  supporters,  the 
Clericalists  and  Monarchists,  he  exclaims: 

"This  is  the  hour  of  sham  Caesars,  and  shoddy  Napoleontr 
The  consequences  of  Mr.  Doumer's  election  would  be  a  revival  oA 
civil  Boulangism,  under  the  auspices  of  an  adventurer  behind  whona 


WITH    HIS  WIFE  AND   FAMILY. 


TAKE  ME  WHILE  I   AM   PLUCKING   THIS   ROSE." 
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all  the  circles  of  clericalism  and  monarchism  would  range  them- 
selves. Genuine  Kepublicans  will  not  delay  their  measures  of  de- 
fense until  it  be  too  late." — Translations  wade Jor'VYi^  Literary 
Digest. 

THE   FATE   OF    POLAND. 

-  T  1  THAT  in  the  world  has  England  to  do  with  Poland.^"  asks 
*  »  the  Berliner  Ncueste  Aachrichten,  apropos  of  certain 
despatches  in  the  London  T/V/z^j  in  which  charges  are  made  against 
Count  Witte,  to  the  effect  that  he  is  not  doing  Poland  justice.  All 
the  newspapers  of  Paris  and  London,  says  this  paper,  seem  to 
have  false  impressions  with  regard  to  Russian  policy  in  Poland. 
Witte  is  credited  with  attempting  to  form  a  Panslavic  confederation 
against  Poland  in  insurrection;  with  the  implication  that  the  Poles 
are  really  aiming  at  independence,  not  merely  at  autonomy. 
French  papers  accuse  the  Kaiser  of  offering  to  cross  the  western 
frontier  and  march  to  the  Czar's  assistance  in  Warsaw. 

According  to  the  St.  Petersburg  correspondent  of  the  London 
Daily  News,  the  present  commotions  in  Poland  originate  in  "  the 
difficulty  of  drawing  a  line  between  Separatist  aspirations  in  Po- 
land and  the  idea  of  Polish  autonomy,  which  ...  is  obviously  di- 
rected toward  the  complete  administrative  and  legislative  separa- 
tion of  Poland  from  the  Empire."  This  difficulty  is  best  pointed 
out  by  a  writer  in  the  London  Spectator,  who  says  that  Poland  has 
mistaken  and  presumed  upon  the  Czar's  manifestoes.     To  quote  : 

"The  conciliatory  spirit  of  the  Czar's  latest  manifestoes,  an- 
nouncmg  a  liberal  grant  of  reforms  to  his  Russian  subjects  and  a 
large  measure  of  autonomy  to  Finland,  has  been  mistaken  in  Po- 
land, as  well  as  in  other  malicious  quarters,  for  a  surrender  of  the 
Government  io  force  majeure.  The  spontaneous  reinstatement  of 
Finland  in  her  ancient  constitutional  rights  and  privileges,  coinci- 
ding with  an  acute  stage  in  her  political  agitation,  has  apparently 
reawakened  the  aspirations  of  the  Nationalists  in  Poland." 

Count  Witte's  course  is  justified  by  the  same  writer  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : 

"  The  Count  explained  the  other  day  to  a  deputation  of  Polish 
delegates  the  present  state  ot  affairs  in  Poland,  adding  that  he  was 
quite  acquainted  with  the  real  condition  of  the  country.  The 
state  of  siege  could  not  be  abolished,  he  said,  as  Poland  was  in  a 
condition  of  revolt,  and  if  the  present  disturbances  continued  the 
state  of  siege  would  be  extended  to  the  whole  of  Russian*Poland. 
Bombs  had  been  thrown  by  the  people  in  Poland,  and  the  police 
officials  had  been  shot  down  like  partridges.  He  was  always  well 
disposed  toward  Poland,  and  would  see  that  reforms  set  forth  in 
the  Emperor's  manifesto  of  October  30  were  carried  out." 

The  Russian  Liberal  papers  all  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Rus- 
sian Government  did  not  and  should  not  promise  to  Poland  politi- 
cal independence,  but  merely  autonomy,  and  a  reasonable  degree 
of  self-government,  without  forfeiting  the  rights  of  a  sovereign 
State.  In  the  following  words  of  the  Russ  (St.  Petersburg)  this 
view  is  clearly  stated  : 

"It  is  our  duty  to  give  to  Poland  full  rights  of  independence 
both  in  the  matter  of  education  and  self  government,  so  that  the 
Polish  nation  may  develop  its  resources  without  restriction.  By 
this  we  in  no  way  mean  that  we  intend  to  surrender  a  single 
guaranty  of  imperial  unity  and  integrity  or  to  take  one  step  toward 
realizing  the  dreams  of  extreme  nationalists,  by  complete  separa- 
tion." 

This  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  any  other  course  would  destroy 
the  good  feeling  between  Poland  and  Russia,  and  be  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  most  Poles,  who  have  practical  and  not  chimerical 
views  about  their  country's  future. 

A  strong  and  scientific  confirmation  is  given  to  this  aspect  of  the 
case  by  the  brilliant  Polish  writer  and  publicist  Zakowski,  who 
urges  upon  his  fellow  countrymen  the  necessity  of  a  policy  of  mu- 
tual advantage  in  his  brochure  "  The  Policy  of  Interests."  He  avers 
it  would  be  suicidal  for  Poland  to  separate  from  Russia.  He  says 
that  "  the  material  interests  of  the  nation  have  dictated  for  thirty 


years  the  famous  program  of  peace  and  submission  :  the  material 
needs  of  Poland  of  to-day  demand  a  policy  of  action."  i.c  .a  policy 
of  mutual  cooperation  between  Russia  and  Poland.  The  indus- 
tries of  Poland  are  supported  by  500,000,000  Russian  rubles ;  the 
loss  of  Russian  capital  and  the  Russian  market,  the  competition 
of  Germany,  "  would  bring  ruin  on  the  nation."  .Mr.  Zakowski 
concludes : 

"  Our  nation  can  not  exist  as  a  social  mechanism  in  a  condition 
of  independence.  Our  economic  life  is  like  a  building  whose  roof 
is  supported  by  the  walls  of  our  two  neighbors"  houses.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  territorial  status  quo  with 
Russia,  which  will  also  ensure  the  custom  regulations  which  keep 
us  safe  from  competition  on  the  side  of  Germany." — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


BOULANGISM    IN    HUNGARY. 

THE  spirit  of  Boulanger  is  alive  in  Hungary,  vain,  restless, 
boastful,  and  Utopian  in  its  dreams,  says  Mr.  A.  de  Bertha 
in  La  Revue  Diplomatique  (Paris).  "  The  more  we  think  over  the 
Hungarian  crisis,"  the  more  plainly  we  discern  there  the  same 
pose,  the  same  feeling,  the  same  strut  that  characterized  the  French 
general  "  of  tragicomical  memory  !  "     We  read  : 

"  If  there  are  four  or  five  chiefs  of  the  'coalized  opposition  min- 
istry '  who,  taken  together,  represent  the  personality  of  General 
Boulanger,  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  each  of  them  is  his  inferior, 
or  that  they  have  to  be  taken  all  together  in  order  to  furnish  an 
equivalent  to  him.  Count  Andrassy,  Count  Albert  Apponyi, 
Count  Zichy,  Baron  Banffy,and  Mr.  Francis  Kossuth  have  literary 
and  oratorical  gifts  and  qualities  which  excel  those  of  Mme.  de 
Bonnemain's  unfortunate  lover.  Instead  of  the  famous  black 
horse  they  have  stables  full  of  thoroughbreds,  and  if  they  have  not 
at  their  disposal  the  prestige  of  a  uniform,  they  can  wear  the  na- 
tional costume  of  Hungary  instead." 

This  picturesque  dress  intoxicates  with  pride  and  vanity  those 
who  wear  it,  he  continues.     To  quote  : 

"  Clothed  in  velvet  and  satin,  wearing  on  his  head  the  fine  calpac 
with  its  fine  plume,  shod  in  fancy  boots  of  many  hues,  and  armed 
with  the  saber  of  his  sires,  the  Hungarian  thinks  himself  invinci- 
ble, listens  to  no  voice  but  that  of  his  own  inner  consciousness, 
pays  no  attention  to  the  logic  of  mere  civilians,  without  reflecting 
on  the  consequences  of  his  uncompromising  self-elation — such  is 
the  inevitable  effect  upon  a  man's  character  of  the  coat  he  is  wear- 
ing ! " 

As  Boulanger  was  "the  champion  both  of  the  royalists  and  im- 
perialists," so  he  was  worshiped  both  by  the  conservatives  and  the 
republicans,  says  Mr.  de  Bertha,  and  he  adds: 

"  If  he  did  not  know  exactly  what  he  wanted,  he  convinced  every 
one  that  he  wanted  something  very  much.  This  conviction  is 
always  very  satisfactory  to  the  crowd,  who  are  greedy  for  new 
things,  dissatisfied  with  the  present  and  goaded  on  by  indefinable 
aspirations.  But  people  believed  that  the  heart  ot  Boulanger  over- 
flowed with  patriotic  sentiments." 

The  Hungarian  coalitionists,  we  are  informed,  are  animated  by 
the  same  irrational,  vague,  and  exalted  dreams  as  the  Boulangists 
of  France  were.     He  proceeds  to  say  : 

"While  these  Hungarians  imitate  the  Boulangist  movement  in 
every  particular,  they  seem  unperturbed  by  the  recollection  of  how 
dismal  was  the  ending  of  that  gigantic  farce.  They  hear  nothing 
but  the  cheers  in  the  street ;  capricious  as  they  are,  they  live  in  an 
environment  where  the  impression  ot  the  moment  is  the  sole  guid- 
ing influence.  Instead  of  seeking  what  is  still  lacking  in  order  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  the  Hungarian  people,  they  delude 
themselves  with  the  idea  that  the  ninety-six  words  of  military  com- 
mand, pronounced  in  Hungarian,  will  prove  a  sort  of  'Open  Ses- 
ame '  to  Hungary,  with  the  help  of  which  she  will  at  one  bound 
cross  the  threshold  and  enter  a  terrestrial  paradise  !  " 

While  their  delusion  is  honest  and  innocent,  he  concludes, 
serious  politicians  had  better  beware  of  \\.— Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 
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BEST  CHRISTMAS  STORY   OF  THE 

MONTH. 

COLONEL   CROCKETT'S   COOPERATIVE 
CHRISTMAS. 

By  RUPERT  HUGHES. 

IN  "the  SATURDAY   EVENING   POST"    FOR  DECEMBER   2. 

The  Christmas  stories  this  year,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  do  not  take  very 
high  rank  in  the  field  of  fiction.  The  very  evident  feeling  of  some  editors,  that 
they  must  have  Christmas  fiction,  leads  them  into  interesting  devices  to  make 
Christmas  stories  out  of  tales  that  might,  in  the  same  way,  be  made  Thanksgiv- 
ing stories,  or  Easter  stories,  or  Fourth  of  July  stories,  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  making  the  climaxes  happen  on  those  dates.  One  of  the  most  charming  stor- 
ies of  the  season  is  "  Beasley  and  the  Hunchbergs,"  by  Booth  Tarkington,  in  The 
Cosmopolitan,  and  another  is  "  The  Toys,"  by  George  Hibbard,  in  Harper' s  Ba- 
zar. A  careful  survey  of  the  Christmas  fiction  of  the  month,  however,  seems  to 
show  that  the  following  story  is  entitled  to  first  place. 

[Of  all  the  strange  gatherings  that  have  distinguished  Madison  Square 
Garden  the  strangest  was  probably  on  the  occasion,  last  Christmas, 
when  the  now  well-known  Col.  D.  A.  Crockett,  of  Waco,  rented  the  vast 
auditorium  for  one  thousand  dollars,  and  threw  it  open  to  the  public. 
As  he  is  going  to  do  it  again  this  coming  Christ- 
mas, an  account  of  the  con-,  in-  and  re-ception 
of  his  scheme  may  interest  some  of  the  thou- 
sands who  find  themselves  every  Christmas  in  the 
Colonel's  plight.  My  plan  to  describe  it  was 
frustrated  by  the  receipt,  from  his  wife,  of  three 
letters  he  wrote  her.  It  seems  only  fair,  then, 
that  the  author  of  an  achievement  which  is  likely 
to  become  an  institution  should  be  allowed  to  be 
the  author  of  its  history.  I  shall,  therefore,  con- 
tent myself  with  publishing  verbatim  two  of  the 
Colonel's  own  letters. — Rupert  Hughes.] 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  26,  1903. 
Friend  Wife: 

The  miserablest  night  I  ever  spent  in  all  my 
born  days — the  solitariest,  with  no  seconds — was 
sure  this  identical  Christmas  night  in  New  York 
city.  And  I've  been  some  lonesome,  too,  in  my 
time. 

I've  told  you  how,  as  a  boy,  I  shipped  before  the 
mast — the  wrong  mast  — and  how  the  old  tub 
bumped  a  reef  and  went  down  with  all  hands — 
and  feet — except  mine.  You  remember  me  tell- 
ing how  I  grabbed  aholt  of  a  large  wooden  box 
and  floated  on  to  a  dry  spot.  It  knocked  the  wind 
out  of  my  stummick  considerable,  but  I  hung  on 
kind  of  unconscious  till  the  tide  went  out.  When 
I  come  to,  I  looked  round  to  see  where  in  Sam 
Hill  I  was  at,  and  found  I  was  on  a  little  pinhead 
of  an  island  about  the  size  of  a  freckle  would 
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the  moon.     All 
And  me  with 


be  on 
around  was  mostly  sky,  excepting  for  what  was  water, 
nothing  to  drink  it  with! 

I  set  down  hard  on  the  box  and  felt  as  blue  as  all  the  swear  words  ever 
swore.  There  was  nothing  in  sight  to  cat,  and  that  made  me  so  hungry 
that  me  and  the  box  fell  over  backward.  As  I  laid  there  sprawled  out, 
with  my  feet  up  on  the  box,  I  looked  between  my  knees  and  read  them 
beautiful  words,  "Eat  Buggins'  Biscuit." 

Well,  me  and  friend  Buggins  inhabited  that  place — about  as  big  as  one 
of  Man  Friday's  footprints — for  going  on  four  weeks.  When  tide  was  in, 
I  held  the  box  on  my  head  to  keep  my  powder  dry.  Long  toward  the  end 
of  my  visit,  just  before  the  ship  that  saved  me  hove  in  sight,  I  began  to 
feel  a  mite  tired  of  that  place.  I  kind  o'  felt  as  if  I'd  saw  about  all  they 
was  int'resting  on  that  there  island.  I  thought  I  was  unhappy  and  I  had 
a  sneaking  idea  I  was  lonesome.  But  I  see  I  was  mistaken.  I  hadn't 
spent  a  Christmas  night  alone  in  a  big  city  then. 

Then  once  when  I  was  prospecting  for  our  mine,  I  was  snowed  up  in  a 
pass.  I  reckon  I've  told  you  how  I  got  typhoid  fever  and  wrestled  it  out 
all  day  by  my  lonesome;  unparalleled  thirst,  Boston  baked  brains,  red  flan- 
nel tongue,  delirium  dreamins,  and  self-acting  emetic,  down  to  the  final 
blissful  "Where  am  I  at?"  and  on  through  the  nice  long  convalessence  till 
my  limbs  changed  from  twine  strings  to  human  members.  Six  weeks 
doing  time  as  doctor,  patient,  trained  nurse  and  fellow-Mason  all  in  one, 
was  being  alone  right  smart.  But  it  wasn't  a  patch  on  the  little  metrolopis 
of  Manhattan  on  Santy  Claus  day. 

Then  once  I  had  a  rather  unrestful  evening  out  in  the  western  part  of 
Texas.  A  fellow  sold  me  a  horse  right  cheap,  and  later  a  crowd  of  gentle- 
men accused  me  of  stealing  it,  and  I  was  put  in  jail  with  a  promise  of  being 
lynched  before  breakfast.  That  was  being  uncomfortable  some,  too. 
But  I  wished  last  night  that  my  friend,  Judge  Watson,  hadn't  come  along 


that  night  and  identified  me.  It  would  have  saved  me  from  New  Yorkltis. 
Then  there  was  the  night  when  I  proposed  for  your  hand  and  you  sent 
me  to  your  pa,  and  he  said  if  I  ever  come  near  again  he'd  sick  the  dogs  on 
me.  I  spent  that  night  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  dogs,  leaning  on  a 
fence,  and  not  noticing  it  was  barb  wire  till  I  looked  at  my  clothes  and  my 
hide  next  day.  I  watched  your  windows  till  the  light  went  out  and  all  my 
hope  with  it — and  on  after  that  till,  as  the  poet  says,  till  daylight  doth 
appear. 

Then  there's  the  time  I  told  you  about  when — but  there's  no  use  of 
making  a  catalogue  of  every  time  I've  been  lonesome.  I  have  taken  my 
pen  in  hand  to  inform  you  that  last  night  beat  everything  else  on  my 
private  list  of  troubles.  My  other  lonely  times  was  when  I  was  alone, 
but  the  lonesomest  of  all  was  in  the  heart  of  the  biggest  crowd  on  this 
here  continent. 

There  was  people  aplenty.  But  I  didn't  know  one  goldarned  galoot. 
I  had  plenty  of  money,  but  nobody  to  spend  it  on — except  tiptakers.  I 
was  stopping  at  this  big  hotel  with  lugsury  spread  over  everything  thicker 
than  sorghum  on  corn  pone.  But  lonely — why,  honey,  I  was  so  lonely 
that,  as  I  walked  along  the  streets,  I  felt  as  if  I'd  like  to  break  into  some 
of  the  homes  and  compel  'em  at  the  point  of  my  gun  to  let  me  set  in  and 
dine  with  'em. 

I  felt  like  asking  one  of  the  bellboys  to  take  me  home  and  get  his  ma 
give  me  a  slice  of  goose  and  let  her  talk  to  me 
about  her  folks. 

There  was  some  four  million  people  in  a  space 
about  the  size  of  our  ranch.  There  was  the- 
aters to  go  to — but  who  wants  to  go  to  the  theater 
on  Christmas? — it's  like  going  to  church  on  the 
Fourth  of  July.  There  were  dime  muzhums, 
penny  vawdevilles,  dance-halls. 

There  was  a  big  dinner  for  newsboys.  The 
Salvation  Army  and  the  Volunteers  gave  feeds  to 
the  poor.  But  I  couldn't  qualify.  I  wasn't  poor. 
I  had  no  home,  no  friends,  no  nothing. 

The  streets  got  dcsertcder  and  deserteder.  A 
few  other  wretches  was  marooned  like  me  in  the 
hotel  corridors.  We  looked  at  each  other  like 
sneak-thieves  patrolling  the  same  street.  Waiters 
glanced  at  us  pitiful  as  much  as  to  say,  "If  it 
wasn't  for  shrimps  like  you,  I'd  be  home  with  mv 
kids." 

The  worst  of  it  was,  I  knew  there  were  thous- 
ands of  people  in  town  in  just  my  fix.  Perhaps 
some  of  them  were  old  friends  of  mine  that  I'd 
have  been  tickled  to  death  to  foregather  with;  or 
leastways,  people  from  my  State.  Texas  is  a  big 
place,  but  we'd  have  been  brothers  and  sisters — or 
at  least  cousins  once  removed — for  Christmas's 
sake. 

But  they  were  scattered  around  at  the  St.  Regis 
or  the  Mills  Hotel,  theMartha  Washington  or  some- 
where, while  I  was  at  the  Waldorf -hyphen-Astoria. 
It  was  like  the  two  men  that  Dickens— I  believe  it  was  Dickens — tells 
about:  Somebody  gives  A  a  concertina,  but  he  can't  play  on  it;  winter 
coming  on  and  no  overcoat;  he  can't  wear  the  concertina  any  more  than 
he  can  tootle  it.  A  few  blocks  away  is  a  fellow,  Mr.  B»  He  can  play  a 
concertina  something  grand,  but  he  hasn't  got  one  and  his  fingers  itch. 
He  spends  all  his  ready  money  on  a  brand-new  overcoat,  and  just  then  his 
aunt  sends  him  another  one.  He  thinks  he'll  just  swap  one  of  them  over- 
coats for  a  concertina.  So  he  advertises  in  an  exchange  column.  About 
the  same  time,  A  advertises  that  he'll  trade  one  house-broken  concertina 
for  a  nice  overcoat.  But  does  either  A  or  B  ever  see  B's  or  A's  advertise- 
ments ?    Not  on  your  beautiful  daguerreotype. 

That  was  the  way  with  us  all  in  New  York.  The  town  was  full  of  lone- 
some strangers,  and  we  went  moping  round,  stumbling  over  each  other 
and  not  daring  to  speak. 

They  call  us  "transients"  here.  It's  like  a  private  soldier  that's  killed 
in  a  battle;  he's  only  a  "casualty."  So  us  poor,  homeless  dogs  in  New 
York  are  only  transients.  Why,  do  you  know,  I  was  that  lonely  I  could 
have  stood  out  in  the  square  like  a  lonely  old  cow  out  in  the  rain,  and  just 
mooed  for  somebody  to  take  me  in. 

I'd  have  telegraphed  for  you  and  the  childern  to  come  to  town,  but 
Texas  is  so  far  away,  and  you'd  have  got  here  too  late,  and  you  couldn't 
come  anyway,  being  sick,  as  you  wrote  me,  and  one  of  the  kids  having 
malary.  How  is  his  blessed  self  to-day?  I  hope  you're  feeling  better. 
Telegraph  if  you  ain't,  and  I'll  take  the  first  train  home. 

Well,  last  night  I  ate  a  horrible  mockery  of  a  Christmas  dinner  in  a  de- 
serted restaurant,  and  it  gave  me  heartburn  (in  addition  to  heartache) 
and  a  whole  brood-stable  of  nightmares.  I  went  to  bed  early,  and  stayed 
awake  late. 

I  tried  Philosophy — the  next  station  beyond  Despair.  I  said  to  myself, 
"You  old  fool,  why  in  the  name  of  all  that's  sensible  should  you  feel  so 
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excited  about  one  day  more  than  another?"  I  wasn't  so  lonely  the  day 
before  Christmas,  I  ain't  so  lonely  to-day,  but  then  I  was  like  a  small  boy 
with  the  mumps  and  the  earache  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  The  firecracker 
will  pop  just  as  lively  another  day,  but — well,  the  universe  was  simply 
throwed  all  out  of  gear,  like  it  must  have  been  when  Joshua  held  up  the 
moon — or  was  it  the  sun  ? 

You  remember  reading  me  once  about — I  reckon  it  was  Mr.  .Mdritch's 
pleasing  idea  of  the  last  man  on  earth;  everybody  killed  ofif  by  a  pestilence 
or  something,  and  him  setting  there  by  his  lonely  little  lonesome;  an' 
what  would  he  have  done  if  he  had  heard  his  doorbell  ring?  Well,  I 
reckon  he'd  have  done  what  I'd  have  done  if  I'd  met  a  friend — given  one 
wild  whoop,  wrapped  his  arms  round  his  neck,  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks, 
and  died  with  a  faint  gurgle  of  joy. 

Finally,  I  swore  that  if  I  ever  foresaw  myself  being  corralled  again  in  a 
strange  city  on  Christmas,  I'd  put  on  a  sandwich  board  or  something  and 
march  up  and  down  the  streets  with  a  sign  like  this: 

I'm  lonely! 
I'm  homesick  for  a  real 

Christmas! 

There  must  be  others. 

Let's  get  together! 

Meet  me  at  the  Fountain 

in  Union  Square! 

We'll  hang  our  stockings  en  the  trees. 

Perhaps  some  snow  will  fall  in  'em. 

Come  one — Come  all! 

Both  great  and  small! 

I  bet  such  a  board  would  stir  up  a  procession  of  exiles  a  mile  long. 
And  we'd  get  together  and  have  a  good  crying  match  on  each  other's 
shoulders,  while  the  band  played  Old  Lang's  Sign. 

But  it's  over  now.  I've  lived  through  the  game  of  Christmas  solitaire 
in  a  big  city,  and  I  feel  as  relieved  as  a  man  just  getting  out  of  a  dentist's 
office.  He's  minus  a  few  molars,  and  aches  considerable,  but  he's  full  of 
a  pleasing  emptiness. 

But  let  me  say  right  here,  and  put  it  in  black  and  white:  If  I'm  ever 
dragged  away  from  home  again  on  Christmas,  I'll  take  laughing-gas 
enough  for  a  day  and  two  nights,  or  I'll  take  some  violent  steps  to  get 
company,  if  I  have  to  hire  a  cayuse  and  a  lariat  and  rustle  Broadway, 
rounrling  up  a  herd  of  other  unbranded  stray  cattle. 

Well,  this  is  a  long  letter  for  me,  honey,  and  I  will  close.  Love  and 
kisses  to  the  sweet  little  kids  and  to  the  best  wife  a  fellow  ever  had. 

Your  loving  Austin. 

P.S. — I  pulled  off  the  deal  all  right.  The  syndicate  buys  the  mine.  I 
get  8500,000  in  cash  and  $500,000  in  stock,  and  I  start  for  home  in  three 
days.    \\\-'\\  hang  up  our  stockings  on  New  Year's  Day. 

[The  Fates  accejjled  Colonel  Crockett's  challenge,  and,  by  an  irre- 
sistible syndication  of  events,  forced  him  to  be  alone  in  New  York  again 
the  very  next  Christmas.  After  a  series  of  masterly  financial  strokes,  he 
had  felt  rich  enough  in  his  two  millions  to  spend  a  year  abroad  with  his 
family.  A  cablegram  called  him  to  .Vmerica  early  in  December,  to  a 
directors'  meeting.  P^xpccting  to  return  at  once,  he  had  left  his  family  in 
Italy.  A  legal  complication  kept  him  ])ostponing  his  trip  from  day  to 
day;  and  finally  an  impc^rtant  hearing,  in  which  he  was  a  valued  witness, 
was  postponed  by  the  referee — or  deferee — till  after  the  holidays.  The 
Colonel  saw  himself  confronted  with  another  Christmas  far  away  from 
any  of  his  people.  The  first  two  days  he  spent  in  violent  profanity,  and 
in  declining  invitations  which  he  received  from  business  acquaintances 
to  share  their  homes.  Then  he  set  out  to  make  the  occasion  memorable. 
Once  more  we  may  leave  the  account  to  him.] 

Friend  Wife:  New  York,  Dec.  28,  1004. 

Well,  I've  been  and  went  and  gone  and  done  it!  ,\n<l  golly,  hut  it  was 
fun — barring  wishing  you  and  the  little  ones  had  'a'  been  here,  too.  Next 
year  we'll  arrange  it  so,  for  I'm  going  to  do  it  again,  ^'ou  remember 
Artemus  Ward's  man  who  "had  been  dead  three  weeks  and  liked  it." 
Well,  that's  me.  This  camping  f)Ut  in  New  'S'ork  is  getting  to  be  a  habit. 
I'm  send  you  a  bundle  of  newspaper  clijjpings  as  big  as  a  stovejjipe — all 
about  yours  truly. 

As  soon  as  I  saw  that  circumstances  had  organized  a  pool  to  corner  me 
and  my  Christmases,  I  spent  a  couple  of  days  sending  rain-making  lan- 
guage. Then  I  settled  down  to  work  like  a  bronco  does  to  harness  after 
kicking  olT  the  dashboard  and  snap[)ing  a  couple  of  traces. 

"If  I've  got  to  be  alone  this  Christmas,"  I  says  to  myself,  "  I'll  make  it 
the  gol-dammedest,  crowdcdest  solitude  ever  heard  of  this  side  of  the 
River." 

I  looked  for  the  biggest  place  in  town  under  one  roof.  Madi.son  Scjuare 
Garden  was  it.  You  remember  it.  We  was  there  to  the  Hor.se-Show — 
so-called.  You  recollect,  I  reckon,  that  the  Garden  holds  a  right  smart 
lot  of  people.  At  a  political  meeting  once  they  got  14,000  people  into  it, 
and  there  was  still  room  for  Grover  Cleveland  to  stand  and  make  a 
speech. 

Well,  feeling  kind  o'  flush  and  recklesslike,  I  decided  to  go  and  sec  the 


manager,  or  janitor,  or  whatever  he  is.  .-^nd  go  I  went.  I  says  to  him: 
"Could  I  rent  your  cute  little  shack  for  one  evening — Christmas  Eve?" 

"Certainly,  sir,"  he  says.  "There  happens  to  be  nothing  doing  this 
Christmas  Eve." 

"How  much  would  it  set  me  back  ?"  I  says  very  polite. 

"Only  one  thousand  plunks,"  says  he. 

"But,  my  dear  Gaston,"  I  says  with  a  low  bow,  "I  don't  want  to  buy 
your  little  Noah's  Ark  for  the  baby.  I  only  want  to  borrow  it  for  one 
evening." 

"One  thou,  is  our  bargain-counter  limit,"  he  says.  "I  couldn't  make 
it  less  for  the  poor  old  Czar  of  Rooshy." 

I  kind  o'  hesitated,  remembering  the  time  when  a  thousand  dollars 
would  have  kept  me  comfortable  for  about  three  years.  It's  hard  to  get 
over  the  habit  of  counting  your  change.  Then  Mr.  Janitor,  seeing  me 
kind  o'  groggy,  says,  a  little  less  polite: 

"  If  that's  more  than  you  care  to  pay  for  a  single  room  you  can  get  a  cot 
for  five  cents  on  the  Bowery;  for  a  quarter  you  can  get  a  whole  suite." 

That  riled  me.  I  flashed  a  wad  of  bills  on  him  that  made  his  eyes  look 
like  two  automobile  lamps.  He  could  see  it  wasn't  Confederate  money, 
either.  Then  I  shifted  my  cigar  to  detract  attention  while  I  swallowed 
my  Adam's  apple,  and  I  says: 

"  I  was  only  hesitating,  my  boy,  because  I  wondered  if  your  nice  young 
Garden  would  be  big  enough.  You  haven't  got  a  couple  more  to  rent  at 
the  same  price?" 

He  wilted  and  caved  in  like  a  box  of  ice  cream  does  just  before  you  get 
home  with  it.    Then  he  began  to  bow  lower,  and  we  cut  for  a  new  deal. 

He  says  what  might  I  be  wanting  to  use  the  Garden  for  ? 

"Oh,  I  won't  bulge  the  walls  or  strain  the  floor,"  I  says.  "I  only  want 
it  for  a  Christmas  tree.    I  am  going  to  invite  my  friends  to  a  little  party." 

"Whew,  but  you  must  be  popular!"  he  says.  "Who  the  dickens  are 
you?    Brother  Teddy,  or  Mother  Eddy?" 

"I'm  Colonel  D.  Austin  Crockett,  of  Waco,"  I  says  as  meek  as  I  could. 

"Pleased  to  meet  you.  Colonel,"  he  says.  "What  you  running  for? — 
District  Attorney  ?  Or  arc  you  starting  a  new  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Assas- 
sination?" 

"Neither,"  I  says;   "I'm  a  stranger  in  New  York." 

"  But  these  friends  of  yours  ?  "  he  gasped.  "  Is  all  Waco  coming  up  here 
on  an  excursion?" 

"Mr.  Prosecutor,"  I  says,  "if  you'll  stop  cross-examining  a  minute, 
and  let  me  tell  how  it  all  happened,  it  will  save  right  smart  of  time.  I  am 
a  stranger  here  to  about  four  million  people.  They  are  strangers  to  me. 
We  ought  to  know  each  other.  So  I'm  going  to  give  a  little  Madison 
Square  Garden  warming  and  invite  'em  in." 

"What  are  you  going  to  sell  'em — prize  poultry,  or  physical  culture?" 

"I've  nothing  to  sell.    I'm  just  going  to  entertain  'em." 

"Well,  I've  heard  of  Southern  hospitality,"  he  says,  "but  this  beats 
me.    How  much  you  going  to  charge  a  head  ?" 

"Nothing.    Everything  is  to  be  free,    .\dmission  included." 

"Not  on  your  dear  old  Lost  Cause!"  he  exclaims.  "Leastways  not  in 
our  little  doll's  house.  Not  for  ten  thousand  dollars!  Why,  man,  do  you 
realize  that  if  you  oflered  these  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Bronx,  Hacken- 
sack  and  Hoboken  folks  a  free  show,  more'n  two  thousand  women  would' 
get  trampled  to  death?  Did  you  ever  see  a  bargain-counter  crowd  on 
Twenty-third  Street?  Well,  that's  only  for  a  chance  to  get  something 
they  don't  want  at  a  fishbait  price.  But  if  you  olYered  them  a  free,  'take- 
one'  (hanre — holy  geewhiz! — I  can  just  see  it  now!  The  Garden  ain't 
half  big  enough  in  the  first  place.  There's  enough  Takc-One'ers  in  these 
jiarts  t<j  lill  the  old  Coliseum.  And  they'd  make  the  wild  animals  look 
like  a  cage  of  white  rabbits." 

Well,  the  upshot  of  it  was,  he  persuaded  me  to  charge  an  admission; 
so  we  set  it  at  $1.00  a  head  "on  the  hoof."  I  wrote  out  a  card  and  sent 
it  to  all  the  papers  to  print  at  advertising  rates.  It  cost  right  smart,  but 
looked  neat: 

To  Fa'ery  Stranger  in  New  York  and  His  Lady. 

If  you  are  not  otherwise  engaged  on  Christmas  Eve,  the  honor  of  your 
presence  at  Madison  Scjuare  Garden  is  retjucsted  by 

Da\id  Austin  Crockett, 
Colonel  Fifth  Texas  Cavalry,  C.  S.  A. 

Music,  Dancing,  Refreshments,  Souvenirs.  For  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing out  the  undesirable  element  a  charge  of  $1.00  will  be  made. 

I  knew  that  them  magic  words,  "  Refreshments  and  Souvenirs,"  would 
hit  'em  hard.  In  order  to  whet  the  public  interest,  I  asked  the  papers 
where  I  advertised  to  give  the  thing  some  editorial  or  other  reference. 
But  they  was  very  cold  and  said  the  best  they  could  do  was  to  send  their 
dramatic  critics  to  criticize  the  show  afterward.  A  lot  of  good  that  would 
do  me!    So  I  took  more  space  in  advertising. 

In  a  day  or  two  I  was  visited  at  the  hotel  by  one  of  the  most  imperdent 
young  fellows  I  ever  met  u]i  with.  He  sent  up  a  card,  "James  J.  James, 
Publicity  Expert."     I  said  to  show  him  in,  and  he  sort  of  oozed  through 

{Continued  on  page  930.) 
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please  designate. 
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''JIM  '' 
HILL 

May  not  be  your 

IDEAL 

MAN. 


^ 


B 


UT  it  is  generally  agreed  that  he's  a  good 
business  man.  The  most  important  part 
of  his  business  is  to  study  Geography  and 
practice  it— just  as  Carnegie  did. 

LIKE  THIS: 

Id  "  Lumber,"  says  he,  "  is  getting  scarce  in  the 
Central  States;  121  there's  plenty  on  the  coast; 
(31  Japan  and  China  want  cheap  American  cotton 
goods."  _ 

1+2+3  =  $$  IN  LARGE 
QUANTITIES 

"  So,"  says  he,  "I'll  carry  the  cheap  cotton  goods 
to  China  and  reload  my  cars  at  the  coast  with 
cheap  lumber." 

AND  HE  DID. 

The  only  thin,^  in  print  that 
TEACHES   QEOQRAPMY    THAT   WAY    IS 


C^c  iM 


"  I  have  spoken  in  high  praise  of  your  paper 
before  the  Boston  Geograpliy  Club  and  congratulate 
you  on  your  remarkable  &ucci:f.!^."  —  CH A  RLES 
F.  KING,  Master  0/  the  Dearborn  School,  Bos- 
ton, and  autlufr  0/  King's  Methods  and  Aids 
in  Geography. 

If  you  want  your  boy  to  learn  Geography  that 
way-  to  learn  it  as  an  Art  and  not  as  a  dead  and 
dismembered  science     to 

Learn  to  DO  Something  with  it 

give  him  an  opportunity  to  Ret  this  education  with- 
out knowing  it,  by  reading  life  into  his  lessons. 


Stories,  Puzzles,  and  Other  Entertaining 
Features.    Bcatitifnlly  Illustrated. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 
The   Little  Chronicle  and  a  Valuable  Atlas 

for  25  Cents. 

The  regular  price  of  The  Littlk  Chronicle 
is  51.50  per  year.  In  order  to  introduce  it  into 
new  homes  we  will  send  it  for  two  months  for  25 
cents,  together  with  a  copy  of  our  Diamond  Atlas 
of  the  World,  vest  pocket  size,  80  pages,  handsome 
colored  maps,  index  of  population  and  location  of 
4,tx)0  cities. 

Coin  carrier  and  samples  of  The  Little 
Chkonk'I.e  free  on  application. 

THE   LITTLE  CHRONICLE   PRESS 

360  Dearborn  St  ,  Chicago 


U-ALcL-NO 

•AFTER    DINNER  MINT- 


A  confection  of  creamy  smoothness  with 
a  peculiarly  delicate  mint  flavor  due  to 
the  new  process  of  making.  U-ALL  NO- 
is  of  extraordinary  purity,  and  especially 
beneficial  as  a  gentle  aid  to  digestion. 

Sold  everywhiTi-  in  s<-:ilt'cl  tins.  If  \oiir  il'.ik-r 
does  not  keep  •  L'-ALI,-NO  ■  we  will  m-iuI  ;i 
liberal  box  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

MANUFACTURING    CO.    of    AMERICA 

Only  Makers 

43©  N.   12th  St.,  Philndelphia 


COLONEL    CROCKETT'S   COOP- 
ERATIVE  CHRISTMAS. 

{Continued  jrom  page  928.) 

the  door  — he  was  that  oily.  He  looked  about 
to  see  if  we  was  alone,  then  winked  slow  and 
important,  and  says: 

"What's  your  game,  Colonel?  It  looks  pretty 
.slick,  but  I  can't  quite  make  it  out.  It's  a  new 
bunco,  all  right,  but  slick  as  it  looks,  it  ain't  quite 
so  slick  as  it  ought  to  be." 

"Look  here,  you  cub,"  I  roared,  "if  you  im- 
ply that  I  have  any  evil  motives  in  this,  I'll 
shoot  you  so  full  of  holes  you'll  look  like  a  mos- 
quito net!" 

He  wasn't  a  bit  scared;  he  simply  winked  the 
other  eye,  and  said  in  a  kind  of  foreign-sound- 
ing language: 

"Forget  it,  Colonel!  Cut  it  out!  Back  to  the 
alfalfa  with  your  Buffalo  Bill  vocabulary!  If  you 
are  really  on  the  level,  you  don't  need  to  prove 
it  with  artillery.  But  it  makes  no  diff.  to  me 
about  that.  My  business  is  producing  fame,  not 
merit.    Once  more  I  ask,  what's  your  lay?" 

I  overcame  a  desire  to  kick  him  through  the 
ceiling,  and  told  him  I  proposed  to  entertain 
the  strangers  in  New  York. 

"Strangers  in  New  York? — Why,  that  means 
everybody !  There's  been  only  one  man  born  in 
New  York  since  the  war,  and  he's  kept  in  al- 
cohol at  a  dime  museum.  Your  idea  is  really  to 
give  old  New  York  a  Christmas  party,  eh  ?  \'ery 
pretty!  Very  pretty,  indeed!  But  if  you  insist 
on  e.xploding  money  all  over  the  place,  I  don't 
see  why  you  shouldn't  get  a  run  for  it.  Besides, 
I  need  a  bit  of  it  myself.  What  you  want  is  a 
press  agent.  You're  starting  all  wrong.  People 
in  New  \'ork  can't  understand  or  believe  any- 
thing except  through  the  language  of  the  press 
agent.  You  take  one  on  your  staff,  and  in  three 
days  you'll  be  so  famous  that,  if  a  child  in  a 
kindergarten  is  asked  who  is  the  Queen  of  Hol- 
land, it  will  answer:  'Colonel  Crockett,  of 
Waco.'" 

Well,  he  poured  out  the  most  remarkable 
string  of  talk  I  ever  heard,  and  before  I  knew  it 
he  had  made  me  promise  to  trust  my  soul  and 
my  scheme  to  him;  to  be  surprised  at  nothing 
that  might  appear  in  the  papers,  and  to  refer  all 
reporters  to  him.  The  next  morning  I  found 
my  name  on  the  front  page  of  every  journal,  with 
my  picture  in  most  of  them.  It  seems  I  had  held 
at  bay  two  hundred  angry  Italians  who  were  try- 
ing to  mob  a  Chinese  laundrynian.  The  evening 
pajjers  said  that  I  had  stopped  a  runaway  coach- 
and-four  on  Fifth  .f^venue,  that  morning,  by 
lassoing  the  leader.  On  the  coach  were  Mrs. 
.'\ster,  Mrs.  Fitch,  Reggie  Banderhuiit,  (leorge 
("loold,  Harry  Leer  and  a  passel  of  other  ".\mong 
those  presents."  That  night  I  went  to  a  music- 
hall — according  to  the  next  morning's  pajjers — 
and  broke  up  the  show  by  throwing  a  pocketful 
of  solitaires  to  the  chorus  girls.  The  next  day 
three  burglars  got  into  my  room:  I  held  them  up 
in  a  corner,  took  away  their  masks,  spanked 
them  and  gave  them  each  a  hundred-dollar  bill 
to  help  them  to  avoid  temptation.  That  after- 
noon the  three  big  life-insurance  companies 
asked  me  to  be  president.  .\m\  so  on — vou  can 
read  for  yourself  in  the  clippings  -only  for 
Heaven's  sake  don't  believe  any  of  it.  In  every 
article  was  a  neat  allusion  to  my  Christmas 
party. 

I  wanted  to  kill  James  J.  James,  and  I  scoured 
the  town  fo"-  him,  but  he  dodged  me.  He  kept 
his  word,  though.  For  the  last  few  days  I've 
been  the  most  talked-of  man  in  town.  Looks 
like  Fd  been  the  only  man  in  New  York. 

And  now  to  tell  about  my  little  party.  For 
two  days  a  regiment  of  men  was  working  in  the 
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T/ie  Sled  thdt  Steers 


The  spring  steel  runners 
curve  by  a  turn  of  the  steering 
bar  just  as  a  bicycle  is  steered. 

No  dragging  of  feet,  as  with  other  sleds,  or  plow- 
ing when  turning,  as  the  runners  follow  their  own 
track.  _  Saves  shoes;  prevents  wet  feet  and  colds. 

Swift  as  the  wind  — that  suits  the  boys. 
The  only  sled  a  girl  can  properly  control. 
Pressed  steel  standards,  white  ash  seat  and  frame, 
finely  finished.  Outlasts  any  wooden  sled.  Draws 
up-hill  easily.  Ask  at  your  dealers  and  don't  lake 
anything  else.     If  you  cannot  get  it,  let  us  know. 

Model  Sled  Free. 

Our  cardboard  model  sled  will  shou)  ])0u  just 
hoTv  it  Tvorks,  and  give  you  lols  of  fun.  Sent 
free  fcy  rrtail  with  illusl rated  booklet  giving  full 
iriformalion  regarding  the  six  sizes  and  prices. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO..  Box  I  lOON.Phila..  Pa. 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers. 
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^Garden  under  my  direction — and  at  my  expense. 
It  was  like  paying  the  war  appropriation  of 
Russia.    But  it  was  worth  it. 

At  6  o'clock  Christmas  Eve  the  crowd  began 
to  line  up  at  the  Garden  doors.  At  6:30  a  pla- 
toon of  police  arrived.  At  6:40  the  line  reached 
twice  around  the  Garden.  As  6:45  they  sent 
for  more  police.  At  7:15  every  street  was  solid 
with  people.  They  called  out  the  police  reserves 
and  clubbed  about  four  hundred  innocent  by- 
standers insensible.  At  7 145  the  fire  department 
was  called  and  played  the  hose  on  the  crowd. 

This  thinned  'cm  off  a  bit  on  the  outsquirts. 
Then  the  ambulances  give  out  and  the  fainting 
women  was  carried  home  in  express  wagons  and 
wheelbarrows.  The  subway  was  the  only  line 
that  could  run  cars. 

At  8:30  the  doors  opened.  You  should  of 
seen  the  rush.  The  Galveston  flood  wasn't  in  it. 
At  8:45  the  Garden  was  so  full  they  closed  the 
doors.  That  sent  some  of  the  outside  crowd 
home. 

The  Garden  was  a  beautiful  sight.  On  the 
tower  outside,  in  big  electric  letters,  there  was 
a  sign,  "Merry  Christmas  to  you  and  yours." 

Inside  it  was  decorated  with  holly  leaves  and 
berries — tons  and  tons  of  it.  At  one  end  was 
built  a  big  house  with  a  chimbly  and  an  old- 
fashioned  fireplace.  The  roof  of  the  house  was 
covered  with  snow  (cotton),  and  the  sky  back  of 
it  was  full  of  electric  stars  that  twinkled  some- 
thing beautiful.  And  there  was  a  moon  that 
looked  like  the  real  thing. 

There  was  four  bands  in  the  balconies  and  a 
chorus  of  angels  with  real  wings  and  electric 
halo.  They  sang  Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will  to 
Men,  written  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  de  Koven. 

By  and  by  all  the  bands  bust  out  gorgeous, 
and  then  Santy  Claus  appeared  in  a  sleigh 
drawed  by  six  real  live  stuffed  reindeers.  He 
run  along  the  sky  on  unseen  grooves  and  drove 
up  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  slid  down  the 
chimbly  with  a  pack  of  presents.  He  filled  all 
the  stockings  with  candy  cornycopies  and  toys, 
and  a  lot  of  attendants  passed  'em  out  to  the 
childern.  You  should  of  heard  them  squeal  with 
joy — poor  little  tots  living  in  hotels  and  apart- 
ment places  where  Santy  Claus  would  of  had 
to  come  up  the  steam  radiator  or  the  gas-log 
pipe  to  get  in.  Well,  my  Santy  Claus  had  to 
make  sixteen  trips  to  satisfy  the  childern. 

The  Garden  was  divided  into  sections,  one  for 
every  State  and  Territory,  with  its  own  shield  in 
electric  lights  and  colors.  There  was  a  native 
of  every  State  in  charge,  and  every  State  had  its 
own  big  Christmas  tree,  and  reception-room  and 
refreshments.  Some  of  the  people  I  noticed 
seemed  to  of  been  born  in  several  States  at  once, 
they  way  they  passed  from  one  booth  to  another 
fillin'  up  their  pockets  and  stummicks.  I  reckon 
they  paid  for  it  the  next  day  in  doctor's  bills. 

But  there  was  nary  a  sign  of  rowdyism.  That 
dollar  admission  was  a  regular  sieve  for  straining 
out  the  toughs.  Then  there  were  policemen 
everywhere,  and  every  other  man  nearly  was  a 
plain-clothes  man  or  a  detective.  Besides,  after 
sober  consideration,  and  on  advice  from  the 
Gardeners,  I  cut  out  all  drinks,  except  soft  stuff. 
So  there  were  no  jags,  except  what  some  people 
brought  with  them  from  their  Christmas  dinners 
and  loaded  plum  puddings. 

And  then,  of  course,  that  peculiar  something 
we  get  into  us  at  Christmas  time  filled  everybody 
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How  to  Get  Only  Good 
Out  of  Coffee 

kHE  Threshing-  Machine  is  a  ffreat  Institution! 
-  The  ripe  grain  is  put  into  it  as  it  comes  from  the 

JL    field,  and  the  thresher  easily  separates  the  wheat— 
the  staff  of  life  —  from  the  chaff,  useless  as  food 
for  man. 

But,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  get  the  Good  out  of  other  of 
Nature's  products. 

Now, there's  the  Coffee  Bean— there  are  certain  nutri- 
tious Elements  in  it  which  act  as  a  healthy  stimulant  to  the 
Brain  and  Nerves  — which  assist  Digestion  and  please 
the  Taste.     These  are  the  Good  elements  in  Cof- 
fee—like the  nutritive  wheat  from  the  (Jrain. 

And  then,  there  is  a  totally  different  Ele- 
ment in  Coffee— one  that  attacks  the  delicate 
lining  of  the  Throat  and  Stomach— and  ir- 
ritates thenerves  andldepresses  the  Brain. 
That's  why  you, Mr.  Coffee-Drinker, 
are  sometimes  nervous  and  irritable. 
This  bad  Element  in  the  Coffee 
Bean  is  called  Tannin,  and  it  is  the 
same  Tannin  that  Tanners  use  to 
tan  Cow  Hides  with. 

Tannin  is  even  worse  than  the 

Jfdl  ^JSf  \  W  "^^  '  '^SI^  \    "^''^^^^  straw  and  chaff  of  the  Stalk 

f   /  "i^y  \  ^^S^  O  1^    I     of  Grain,  for  it  is  positively  harmful 

'  -^/  I  ^t^  Ml    I    to  the  human  system,  while  chaff  is 

only  useless. 

Now,  the  Good  Elements  of  Cof- 
fee are  all  stored  m  the  soft  inside 
part  of  the  Bean.    And  the  Bad  Ele- 
ment of  Coffee— the  Cow  Hide  Tannin- 
is  contained  in  the  hard  fibrous  outside 
skin  of  the  Coffee  Bean. 
The  Tannin,  being  in  the  woody,  fibrous  covering  of  the  shell,  can  only  be  extracted  by 
boiling  water,  while  the  good  elements,  being  stored  in  the  soft  inside  of  the  bean,  can  easily 
be  extracted  by  water  slightly  below  the  boiling  point. 

The  o«/j' Coffee  Maker  which  gets  the  nutritive  elements  of  Coffee  without  any  of  the 
Tannin  that  turns  your  stomach  into  tough  leather — and  which  separates  the  Good  from  the 
Bad  in  the  bean,  just  as  surely  as  the  Threshing  Machine  separates  the  Wheat  from  the 
Straw  and  Chaff,  is  the 

"Universal"  Coffee  Percolator 

Because  the  Universal  doesn't  need  Boiling  Water  (as  all  other  coffee  makers  do)  to  make 
Coffee,  and  therefore  it  makes  coffee  absolutely  free  from  the  injurious  Tannin.  It  does  this 
thus:    First  of  all,  place  the  ground  coffee  in  the  cup  at  the  top  of  the  Percolator. 

Then  put  cold  water  in  the  Pot  beneath. 

Do  you  see  that  tube  which  extends  from  the  bottom  of  the  Pot  to  the  top  of  the  Cup? 

When  you  place  this  tube  in  the  pot  the  tube  nearly  fills  with  water.  There  is  also  a  little 
bubble  of  water  in  the  base  below  the  valve  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tube. 

When  you  apply  heat  to  the  metal  disc  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  the  bubble  of  water  turns 
into  steam  in  a  second's  time— the  steam  thus  formed  in  the  little  valve  forces  the  column 
of  cold  water  in  the  tube  into  the  coffee  grounds  in  the  cup  at  the  top. 
By  an  automatic  arrangement  this  process  keeps  repeating  itself.-^    N 
The  water  that  has  been  forced  into  the  cup  trickles  down      3    '< 
through  the  ground  Coffee  into  the  pot  below— carrying  all 
nutritious  and  healthful  properties  of  Coffee,  which  are 
readily  extracted  because  they  are  contained  in  the  soft 
inside  part  of  the  Coffee  bean. 

At  the  end  of  only  12  minutes  your  coffee  is  fully 
made— the  beverage  being  at  a  temperature  of  180 
degrees.     Quite   hot    enough  to  suit    any  coffee 
drinker,  rich  in  the  healthful  and  nutritious  elements 
of  coffee,  but  containing  no  Tannin,  for  water  must 
be  at  a  temperature  of  210  de- 
grees   (Boiling  Heat)   to   be 
able   to  extract   Tannin  from 
the  hard,   woody  fibrous  shell. 

And  since  the  water  hasn't 
boiled,  no  steam  is  given  off— 
none   of  the  strength  and  fresh- 
ness of  coffee— has  been  lost. 

And   you  don't  need  any  egg 
with  the  Universal  Percolator.    The  ' 
coffee  comes  out  a  deep  rich  amber ' 
color— beautifully  clear. 

So  that  only  by  using  the  Universal 
Coffee  Percolator  you  get  all  the  health- 
ful, brain  bracing  elements  of  coffee,  without 
any  of  the  injurious  element.  Tannin,  that  makes 
you  nervous,  and  irritable,  and  dyspeptic. 

Each  Universal  Percolator  is  made  of  Pure  ■^.  ^^^^h^^^^^v ^^  Address 
Aluminum  and  has  a  glass  top  which  enables  you  to  ^k,^^^H^^^^^^r  lI ndfrs 
see  just  when  the  coffee  is  made,  and  the  handle  is  ^^^^^H^H|^Jr  Frary  & 
solid  Ebony  and  non-heat  conducting.  ^u^H^^^B^  Ci  \rk 

It  is  a  great  deal  more  wonderful  than  the  Thresh-       ^.r^^l^^^B^--^  in?  rommprrinl 
ing  Machine,  for  it  enables  you  to  get  all  the  Good  out    ^tffe^  .    ^PBT  ^'•^"^  ^2^!?^? 
of  Coffee,  Mr.  Coffee-Drinker,  without  any  of  the  bad—   IMff"  )   >jivv  RrVf  ain 

that's  a  great  deal  when  you  come  to  think  of  it.  ^ ^         rnnn 

»         The  price  of  the  Universal  Coffee  Percolator  is  S3  «^onn. 

to  S5,  according  to  size.    We  will  gladly  send  you  our  free  book  which  tells  why  it  is  wrong  to 
boilcoffee,  andwhy  you  get  no  Tannin— the  bad  of  coffee,  in  coffee  made  by  the  Universal. 
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Exclusively  first-class  tour  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Tourist  Department,  Chicago,  Union  Pacific  &  North 
Western  Line,  leaves  Chicago,  Wednesday,  February  7th, 
spending  the  disagreeable  portions  of  February  and  March 
in  the  land  of  sunshine  and  flowers.  $350.00  includes  all  ex- 
penses, railway  fare,  sleeping  cars,  meals  in  dining  cars  and 
hotel  expense.  Service  first  class  in  every  respect.  Itiner- 
aries and  full  particulars  on  application  to  S.  A.  Hutchison, 
Manager,  212  Clark  St.  and  120  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 

Readers  of  The  LrrKRARY  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers, 


rEarn  from  $25  to  $100  a  week,  in 
Advertising   Biisinesa.     Taught 
by  m:ii)      Prospectii;*  will  tell  how. 

PAGE.DATI8  COMPANY 
Address     J  93  Wabash  At.,  Chle. 
^either  office  (  152  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


&. 


TnEBESTLIGHT 


The  only  light  that  makes  and  burns  its 
own  giis  at  the  eitremely  low  cost  of  2c  per  week 
and  gives  perfect  gervice  with  NO  CREASE,  DIRT, 
SMOKE  OR  ODOR.    Every  burner  equal  to  100  candlea 
Vturning  atone  time.    Think  of  it — brighter  than  electri- 
city or  acetylene  and  cheaper  than  kerosene.     You  can- 
not afford  to  be  without  it.     Over  100  styles.     Every  lamp 
warranted.      Acenti  Wanted  Bterywhere. 
TUB  BEST  LieHTCU.,      82K.  5th  St.,  CanloD,0. 
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Hair-SpUtting 
Edge 

Try  your  razor  to-night  and  see  if 
it  will  cut  a  hair  at  a  touch. 

It  ought  to  if  well  sharpened. 
Perhaps  you  don't   thoroughly 
understand  how  to  strop  it. 

Send  for  our  free  catalogue  and 
it  will  tell  you  clearly  and  exactly 
how  to  keep  a  razor  in  perfect 
condition. 

But  knowing  how  is  only  the 
start.  The  very  finest  strop  is 
none  too  good  for  a  good  razor. 

TORREY 

STROPS 

are  prepared  in  a  special  way  and 
put  the  hair-splitting  edge  ou  any 
razor  in  just  a  few  strokes. 

Torrey  Strops  are  the  result  of  50 
years'  experience  in  strop  making. 

They  are  made  in  all  styles,  includ- 
ing Swing,  Cushion  Belts,  etc.,  and 
are  sold  at  50c.,  75c.,  |i.oo,  $1.50,  $2.00 
and  $2,50.  Sent  postpaid  if  yourdealer 
cannot  supply.  Money  refunded  or 
a  new  strop  if  not  satisfactory. 

Torrey's  OU'Edoa  dressing  will 
keep  any  strop  soft  and  pliable. 
Price  15  centt  at  dealers  or  mailed 
on  receipt  of  price. 

Send  for  free  catalogue. 

J.  R.  TORREY  &  CO.. 

P.  0.  Box       54,  Worcester,  Mass. 


^ 


DENTACUPA 


>^  Paste 

Differs  from  the 
ordinary     denti- 
frice in  minimiz- 
ing the  ca\ises  of 
decay.  Endorsed 
by  thousands  of 
IXMitists.     It  is  deliciously 
flavored,   and  a   delightful 
adjunct  to  the  dental  toilet, 
hot   .sale   at   best  stores. 
1 2>c.   per  tube.     Avoid  sul)- 
I  stitutcs.    Send  for  our  free 
I  book  "Taking  Care  of  the 
Teeth,"    which    coutaius 
valuitblc  information  concisely  written. 
DENTACURA  COMPANY 
144  ALLiNU   ST..  NEWARK,  N.  J..  U.  S.  A. 


with  a  sort  of  loving  fellowship  and  a  hankering 
to  hug  their  neighbors  and  divvy  up  their  funds 
like  a  Mutual  Life-insurance  Company  pros- 
pectus says  it's  going  lo  do  some  day. 

In  the  center  of  the  hall  there  was  a  big  sign 
in  electric  letters: 

KVERYBODY IS  HEREBY  INTRODUCED 
TO  EVERYBODY  ELSE— FOR  TO- 
NIGHT ONLY 

.\t  every  State  booth  you'd  see  people  gather- 
ing and  recognizing  old  friends  or  introducing 
iheirselves  to  new  ones. 

At  the  Texas  booth  there  was  a  big,  immense 
crowd.  A  lot  of  'em  turned  out  to  be  old  friends 
of  ours;  school  friends  of  3'ours,  ranch  friends  of 
mine,  people  I  had  worked  for,  people  who  had 
worked  me — or  for  mc.  A  lot  of  them  sent  their 
love  and  a  Merry  Christmas  to  you.  I  remember 
especially —  [Here  we  omit  a  list  of  names, 
somewhat  lacking  in  universal  interest.] 

I  had  advertised  that  people  who  wanted  to 
give  each  other  Christmas  presents  could  have 
them  hung  on  the  State  trees.  My  attendants 
gave  them  checks  for  their  gifts  and  there  wasn't 
many  mix-ups.  Old  Miss  Samanthy  Clay  got  a 
bo.x  of  cigars  meant  for  Judge  Randolph,  and  he 
got  a  pair  of  silver-buckle  garters  meant  for  her. 
But  most  of  them  come  out  right,  and  several  of 
them  was  so  surprised  at  getting  presents  in  New 
York  that  they  bust  out  crying.  Major  Calhoun's 
whiskers  was  soaking  wet  with  tears  when  he  got 
a  bottle  of  old  Bourbon  from  Judge  Payton. 

Rich  folks  who  had  been  poor  men  met  char- 
ter-members of  the  "I'm  on  to  your  origin" 
association.  But  the  Christmas  spirit  made 
them  forget  to  be  snobs.  You'd  hear  millionaires 
telling  plain  people  how  they  used  to  play  Hal- 
lowe'en jokes,  how  they  scraped  up  to  buy  their 
mothers'  little  Christmas  gifts — what  ridiculous 
things  they  used  to  get  and  give! 

All  evening  as  fast  as  anybody  went  out  they'd 
let  somebody  else  in.  Along  about  eleven  o'clock 
a  lot  of  the  people  began  to  go  home.  Then  a 
new  crowd  come  in.  People  who  had  taken  their 
childern  home  and  put  them  to  bed  would  come 
back  for  more  fun.  Others,  who  had  spent  the 
evening  dining,  began  to  dribble  in. 

All  the  actor  people  and  singers  came.  It  was 
good  to  see  them.  Some  of  them  told  me  what 
a  godsend  such  a  thing  was  to  them,  homeless 
by  j)rofcssion.  A  lot  of  them  brought  their  wives 
and  babies.  One  father  was  playing  Romeo  in 
Newark,  his  wife  was  playing  Utile  Eva  in 
Harlem,  and  their  daughter  was  playing  Camillc 
on  Broadway.  You  should  of  seen  them  rejoic- 
ing round  the  Kansas  tree! 

About  midniglit  the  ])ig  refreshment  hall  was 
opened  and  everybody  that  could  scjueeze  in  set 
down  to  long  tables  where  1  had  supper  served. 
I  had  some  of  the  best  nfter-dinner  sjieakers  in 
town  come  in,  and  you  should  of  heard  some  of 
the  funny  stories — it  would  of  brought  back  dear 
old  childhood  memories.  Mayor  McClellan  gave 
us  all  a  welcome,  and  then  there  was  Chauncey 
Depew,  of  course,  and  Simeon  Ford,  and  Augus- 
tus Thomas,  and  Wilton  Lackaye,  and  Job 
Hedges,  and  Lemuel  Ely  <^)uigg,  and  General 
Horace  Porter,  and  a  passel  of  others. 

They  all  made  the  most  surprising  allusions  to 
your  poor  old  husband.  They  called  me  Daddy 
and  sang  about  me  being  a  jolly  good  fellow. 
.•\nd  one  of  them  christened  me  "Santy  Crock- 
ett." Why,  my  ears  burned  so  hot  I  near  set  my 
collar  on  fire!  It  sure  was  worth  all  I  spent,  and 
I  had  a  terrible  time  to  keep  from  blubbering. 
I  must  of  swallowed  about  four  hundred  and 
eleven  .\dam's  apples. 

Finally  they  called  on  mc  for  a  speech.  I  just 
kind  o'  gibbered — I  don't  know  what.    The  pa- 


ARE  you  sure  that  your  holiday  decora- 
tions, tinsel,  etc.,  wi//  not  catch  fire  .^ 
Are  you  immune  from  overheated  flues, 
which  are  more  frequent  during  the  holidays 
than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year ) 

If  so,  you  do  not  need  the 

KEYSTONE 

Chemical  Fire  Extinguisher. 

Twenty-five  years'  experience  and  the 
best  materials  combine  to  make 
this  the  perfect  extinguisher. 
Fewest  parts — nothing  to  get  out 
of  order. 

JAMES  BOYD  &  BROTHER 

Mfrs.  of  Fire  Protection  Equipment 
4  N.  Fourth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA 


Ann  Arbor  Gasoline  Vapor  Lamps 

have  been  the  standard  of  excel  If  iice  for  the  past  six  years. 

SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

We  want  every  community  to  realize 
the  advantages  of  using  Ann  Arbor  Gaso- 
line Vapor  Lamps.  With  this  object  iu 
view,  we  will,  for  a  limited  time,  send  on 
receipt  of  4^4.00  our  Model  114  lamp  as 
shown  in  the  cut,  furnished  in  brass  or 
oxidized  copper,  prepiiid  to  siiiy  part 
of  the  V.  S.  The  lamp  costs  *4.00  de- 
livered to  your  door,  even  if  you  live  in 
California. 

This  lamp  will  give  a  full  100  candle 
power  light  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than 
one-third  cent  per  hour. 

Every  lamp  guaranteed.  If  lamp  is 
not  satisfactory,  return  after  thirty 
days'  use,  and  we  will  refund  ypnr 
money.  We  mean  exactly  this.  Ref- 
erences, Dun  or  Bradstreet.  Order 
now  and  we  will  ship  in  time  for 
Christmas.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for 
complete  catalog. 

SUPERIOR    MFG.  CO. 

276  Second  St. 
ANN    ARBOR.    MICH. 


FRENCH  OPERA  GLASSES 

$2.00 

A  Handsome  and   Acceptable  Christmas  Gift  for 
either  Lady  or  Gentlenvan.     These  handsome  French 

Opera  Glasses  are  our 
ovMi  importation.  Artistic 
in  design,  Frencli  gray 
finish  witli  trimmings  of 
gilt  and  oxidize.  Excep- 
tionally strong  and  clear 
lenses.  Same  quality  and 
^ade  never  before  sold 
in  the  United  States  for 
less  than  S3. so.  Our 
price  includes  handsome 
solid  leather  satin-lined 
case.  Our  special  holi- 
3.     Write 


day    price  S2.0C 
to-day. 

operG 


NEW  YORK  CITY.  N.Y. 


We 

Employ 
Ko 
Agenta. 


Wa.tches,  DiaLmonds  aLnd 
RicK   Gold  Jewelry 

••THE    BENEDICT** 

Celebrated  Collar  Button 
Wonderfully   ln\proved 

.NKW    l';,l.  (),t.  6,  l'J03 

In  gold,  and  heavy  rolled  gold.  None 
genuine  unices  stumped  BENEDICT  and 
date  of  piiKnl. 

A  SET  OF  FOUR  MAKEIS  AN 
ACCEPTABLE  PRESENT 

I'OK  SALE  ONI  V   HV 

BENEDICT    BROTHERS 

JKWKI.KItS 


END  VIEW 


Broadway  and  Liberty  St..  New  York      SIDE  VIEW 
Reader*  of  Thk  Litkrary  Diqkst  ara  asked  to  mention  tbe  publicatk>B  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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pers  say  I  said:  "Merry  Christmas,  my  children! 
This  old  world  sure  is  some  comfortable,  after 
all.  The  only  trotrble  is  that  the  right  people 
can't  seem  to  get  together  at  the  right  time  often 
enough.  But  this  here  Christmas  supper  tastes 
to  me  terrible  much  like  More.  I'm  going  to  try 
it  again.  And  I  hereby  invite  you  all  that  ain't 
in  any  better  place  or  any  better  world  to  meet 
me  here  a  year  from  to-night.  And  so  God  bless 
you  all,  and — and  God  bless  everybody!" 

Then  after  a  lot  of  song-singing  and  hand- 
wringing  we  all  went  home,  tears  in  every  eye 
and  smiles  on  every  mouth.  The  remnants  of 
food  and  toys  made  more  than  the  twelve  bask- 
ets full  of  Scripture.  I  sent  them  round  to  the 
Hospitals  and  Orphant  Asylums.  I've  engaged 
the  Garden  again  for  next  Christmas  and  paid 
a  deposit  down.  It  ain't  the  extravagance  it 
looks,  either,  for  while  the  expenses  was  high — 
twelve  thousand-odd  dollars — they  took  in  at  the 
door  nearly  eighteen  thousand  dollars.  I  sent 
the  profit  to  the  Salvation  Army  and  the  Volun- 
teers, and  now  I'm  being  prayed  for  and  halle- 
looyied  for  everywhere  there's  a  brass  drum.  But 
I'd  do  it  again  if  it  cost  me  twenty  thousand. 
It's  worth  that  and  more  to  have  your  heart 
nearly  break  wide  open  with  joy  and  fellowship. 

It  was  broad  daylight  when  I  got  to  bed,  all 
wore  out  with  happiness.  I  cuddled  up,  like  I 
was  a  little  boy  once  more  in  the  days  when  I 
used  to  get  up  Christmas  morning  cold  and  early 
and  look  at  my  presents  and  then  crawl  back 
under  the  covers  again  with  a  double  armful  of 
toys,  to  keep  warm  and  sleep  some  more. 

If  only  you  and  the  chicks  had  'a'  been  there! 
Next  time  you  shall  be. 

Your  loving  Austin. 


BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

The  Literary  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  follow- 
ing books  : 

"  The  Journal  of  Latrobe."— Benjamin  Henry  La- 
trobe.    (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $3.50  net.) 

"  Recollections."— William  O'Brien.  (Macmillan 
Company.) 

"Main  Currents  in  Nineteenth  Century  Literature." 
—George  Brandes.  (Macmillan  Company,  Vol.  VI., 
$3.25.) 

"  The  Greek  View  of  Life."— G.  Lowes  Dickinson. 
(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.) 

"  The  Strange  Story  of  the  Quillmores."— A.  L. 
Chatterton.     (Stitt  Publishing  Company.) 

"  Irish  History  and  the  Irish  Question.''— Goldwin 
Smith.    (McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  $1.50  net.) 

"The  New  Idolatry."  —  Washington  Gladden. 
(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  $1.20  net.) 

"  In  and  Out  of  the  Old  Missions."— George  Whar- 
ton James.     (Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  $3  net.) 

"  The  Competent  Life."  -  Thomas  D.  West. 
(Cleveland  Printing  &  Publishing  Company,  $1.25.) 

"The  System  of  the  Stars."  —  Agnes  M.  Clerke. 
(Adams  &  Charles  Black,  $6.50.) 

"  The  War  in  the  Far  East."— By  the  Military  Cor- 
respondent of  The  Times.  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  $5 
net.) 

"  A  Guide  to  The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung."— Richard 
Aldrich.     (Oliver  Ditson,  1.25.) 

"The  Homes  of  Tennyson."— Helen  Allingham. 
(A.  &  C.  Black,  $2.) 

"  The  Choice  of  Books."— Charles  F.  Richardson. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $1.25  net.) 

"  New  York  State  Library  Year  Book  of  Legisla- 
tion."—Robert  H.  Whitten.  (New  York  State  Edu- 
cation Department,  $1.) 

"  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor."  (Government 
Printing  Office.) 

"Deutsche  Reden."  —  Rudolf  Tombo.  (D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  $0.90.) 

"  Life  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas."— William  Gardner. 
(Roxburgh  Press.) 


Here's  an  End  to 

AUTO  TIREI 

.TROUBLES 


This  ia  ft  section 

of  tlieGOOOYKAR 

DKTACHABLE  A  DTO 

TIKK   on    UNIVERSAL 

RIM.    You  can  tnko  off  or 

put  hack  this  tire  in  Thirtu 

Hiconds, 


ThiH  flange  is  a  RING. 
It  pulls  off  when 
unlocked. 


There  are  just  two  ways' to  relieve 
your  mind  of  all  Automobile  Tire 
worries. 

Here  is  the  ftrsi  way: 

Have  your  car  fitted  with  Goodyear 
Detachable  Auto  Tires  on  Universal  Rims 
— the  Manufacturer  will  give  this  equip- 
ment if  you  specify  it. 

The  Goodyear  Detachable  Auto  Tire 
is  almost  as  Durable  as  a  solid  tire,  be- 
cause the  wearing:  surface  is  tougrh, dense, 
composition  rubber  (shown  in  solid  black 
in  the  illustration  above). 

And  k's  the  most  Resilient  Tire  you 
can  ride,  because  underneath  the  tough 
composition  is  springy,  lively,  pure  rub- 
ber (shown  in  gray  above).  The  two 
kinds  are  vulcanized  into  one  inseparable 
piece.  This  Tire  is  exceptionally  easy 
riding  and  easy  on  your  engine— cuts 
down  repair  bills. 

The  GOODYEAR  DETACHABLE 
will  not  Creep,  though  not  mechanically 
fastened  to  the  rim.  Nor  will  it  Rim  Cut. 
It  may  be  ridden  for  mUes  absolutely  flat 
without  injury. 

You  can  remove  this  tire  or  put  it 
back  in  Thirty  Seconds  with  no  tools  but 
the  hands.  This  Tire  is  90%  PUNCTURE 
PROOF. 

These,  of  course,  are  all  General 
Statements,  but  every  one  is  True,  and 
we  can  prove  it. 

The  Goodyear  Detachable  Auto  Tire 
is  the  best  PNEUMATIC  Tire  you  can 

■  buy.    It  practically  does  away  entirely 

■  with  tire  troubles. 

v 


This  Bplit  ring  locks  tho  FLANGE  on.  Lofwpn 
the  valve  nut  and  lift  it  out  with  your  lingers. 

Here  is  your  Second  Choice : 

The  GoodyearEndless  Solid  Tire  with 
Scalloped  Tread  (see  illustration  below). 

This  is  the  most  resilient  Solid  Tire 
on  the  market.  It  is  made  of  good,  lively 
rubber,  and  the  scallops  allow  this  rub- 
ber to  expand  in  FOUR  DIRECTIONS 
— on  both  sides  and  between  the  scallops. 

The  scallops  also  give  a  firm  grip  on 
the  road,  rendering  chains  or  ropes  un- 
necessary to  secure  traction  on  snow  or 
icy  pavements.  They  also  make  skidding 
well  nigh  impossible. 

This  Tire  also  is  used  on  the  Good- 
year Universal  Rim.  It  will  be  un- 
necessary to  use  tire  bolts  to  keep  the 
tire  on  the  rim. 

The  Universal  Rim  makes  it  easy  for 
you  to  try  both  if  you  wish— detachables 
on  two  wheels  and  Scalloped  Solids  on 
two— and  see  which  you  like  best. 

Now  make  your  selection : 

The  GOODYEAR  DETACHABLE 
AUTO  TIRE  is  100%  resilient  and  dur- 
able, but  only  90%  Puncture  Proof. 

The  GOODYEAR  ENDLESS  SOLID 
with  Scalloped  Tread  is  100%  puncture 
proof  anddurable,butonly90%i?<fji7i(?M/. 


Theie  Scallops  allow  the  Rubber  to  expand 
in  FOUR  DIRECTIONS. 


Either  Tire  is  the  best  of  its  kind  and 
we  can  prove  it. 

It  will  only  take  a  minute  to  show  you 
the  why  and  the  wherefore  if  you'll  stop  at 
our  booth  at  either  the  New  York  or  Chicajio 
Automobile  Showrs. 

Or,  drop  into  one  of  our  Branch  Stores, 
and  we'll  show  you  there. 

Or,  write  us,  and  we'll  send  you  a  book 
that  will  show  you. 

Don't  spend  a  cent  for  either  of  these 
Tires  until  you  are  convinced,  but  in  your 
own  interest  give  us  a  chance  to  convince 
you.    WE  CAN  DO  IT. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  £1  Rubber  Co. 
Liberty  St..  Akron,  Ohio. 

Branches  in  following  cities;  Boston,  6  Merriinac  St.;  New  York, 
253  W.  47th  St.;  Chicago,  1!0  Lake  St.;  Cincinnati,  242  E.  5th  St.; 
St.  Louis,  712-714  Morgan  St.;  Cleveland,  69  Frankfort  St. ;  Phila- 
delphia, 1521  Spring  St  ;  San  Francisco,  Geo.  P.  Moore  «  Co.,  596 
Golden  Gate  Ave.;  Buffalo,  71')  Main  St.;  Denver,  220  Sixteenth 
St.;  Detruit.  242  Jefferson  Ave, 

OAUiET  TREAD  ruriiliihed  on  Goodyear 
Tires  (all  sizesj  if  desired. 


\A/ater 


Homos 


Supply    for    Country 

Deliver  water  from  spring  or  stream  to  house,  stable,  lawn,  storage  tank,  etc.,  by  the 
automatic  working 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINES 

Always  KoinK  without  attention.    Kaise  30  feet  for  every  foot  fall.    80%  efficiency.    Large 

plants  for  irrigation,  equippintr  towns,  railroad  tankii,  etc.    Over  5,000  in  use. 

Catalogue  and  fKliin.il«r-  fue. 

RIFE    ENGINE    CO..        -       -       2004  Trinity  Bldg..  New  York 


ESSAYS  ^^^^^^^^^^^"^"^^"^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
g  p  ppo  H  ES  "'"tt^n  on  any  subject  at  short  notice.  Satis- 
?L^J7.SrlSre  faction  guaranteed.  All  transactions  con- 
LECTURb^  fidential.  Davis  Paije,  1778  Broadwav,  N.  Y. 
etC>>     etc.  ^^^^mt^^t^^^^^^m^t^^^^^^^^^^^mmmm 


THE  PASSIONATE  HEARTS.  Ten  genuine  Irish 
love  stories,  by  Anna  Macmanus  (Ethna  Carberry). 
i2mo,  cloth,  127  pages.  75c.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


^  A  Superb  Holiday  Gift  for  a  Gentleman   C'jjj^  ,^  ^^ 

ANTI-CANCER  1 


lANTl-CANCERt  ! ; 77~, 

^''^^■~""  The  first  pipe  ever  known  to  win  the  unqualified  en- 

dorsement   of    Physicians    and  the    Scientific   World.  w:iwm^ 

PIPE  $1,000    GUARANTEE    AGAINST    A    BURNT    TONGUE  PIPE 

SAKE    CLEAN    F^RAGRANT   COOL    SIMRLE    ELEGANT 

Improved  (1906)  Model,  $2.00.    No  advance  In  price  till  after  holidays. 
THE   "A-C"    PIPE    CO.,   807   Times    Building,       -        -        -       NEW   YORK 
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CHRISTMAS   POETRY. 

Christ  With  Us. 

By  Edwin  Makkham. 

"  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it 

unto  Me." 

I  cried  aloud,  "  There  is  no  Christ 
In  all  this  world  unparadised! 
No  Christ  to  go  to  in  my  need- 
No  Christ  to  comfort  me  and  feed  ! 
He  passed  in  glory  out  of  sight, 
The  angels  drew  Him  into  light : 
Now  in  the  lonesome  earth  and  air 
I  can  not  find  Him  anywhere. 
Would  God  that  Heaven  were  not  so  far 
And  I  were  where  the  White  Ones  are  ! " 

Then  from  the  gray  stones  of  a  street 
Where  goes  an  ocean  drift  of  feet, 
I  heard  a  child's  cry  tremble  up, 
.•\nd  turned  to  share  my  scanty  cup. 
W'hen  lo,  the  Clirist  I  thought  was  dead 
Was  in  the  little  one  I  fed ! 
At  this  I  drew  my  aching  eyes 
From  the  far-watching  of  the  skies  ; 
And  now  which  ever  way  I  turn 
I  see  my  Lord's  white  halo  bum  ! 

Where  ever  now  a  sorrow  stands, 
'Tis  mine  to  heal  His  nail-torn  hands; 
In  every  lonely  lane  and  street, 
'Tis  mine  to  wash  His  wounded  feet— 
'Tis  mine  to  roll  away  the  Stone 
And  warm  His  heart  against  my  own. 
Here,  here,  on  Earth  I  find  it  all— 
The  young  archangels  white  and  tall, 
The  Golden  City  and  the  doors. 
And  all  the  shining  of  the  floors  ! 

— Prom  Woman's  Home  Compa)iion. 


A  Safe  Gift 

for  any  man 

An  Iver  Johnson  Re- 
volver assures  double 
safety — not  only  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  pro- 
tection, but  safety 
against  accident.  It  is 
the  only  revolver  with 
our  patented  safety 
lever,  which  makes  it  possible  to 

"Hammer  the  Hammer 

of  a  loaded  Tver  Johnson  Safety  Automatic  Revolver  without 
its  going  off.  Tliere  is  always  a  space  between  the  revolver 
hammer  and  firing-pin  which  only  our  safety-lever  can  fill. 
That  never  happens  until  you  actually  pull  the  trigger. 

No  Fear  of  Accidental  Discharge 

but  when   you   do  Pull  the  trigger,  it  never  fails. 

Our  booklet,  "Shots,"  and  handsome  catalogue  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

Hammer,  $5.00  Hammerless,  $6. GO 

For  sale  by  all  hardware  and  sporting  goods  dealers.    Be  sure 
our  iiaiuc  is  on  the  barrel  and  the  owl's  head  on  the  grip. 

Iver  Johnson's  Arms  and  Cycle  Works,  148  RiverSt.,Fitchburg,Mass. 

Nkw  York  Office  :    99  Chambers  Street 
Makers  of  Iver  Johnson  Bicycles  and  Single  Barrel  Shoteuns 


The  Wise  Men  From  the  East. 

(A  Little  Boy's  Christmas  Lesson.) 
By  Bliss  Carman. 

"  Why  were  the  Wise  Men  three, 

Instead  of  five  or  seven  ? " 
They  had  to  match,  you  see, 

The  archangels  in  Heaven. 

God  sent  them,  sure  and  swift, 

By  His  mysterious  presage, 
To  bear  the  threefold  gift 

And  take  the  threefold  message. 

Thus  in  tiieir  hands  were  seen 

The  gold  of  purest  Beauty, 
The  myrrh  of  Truth  all-clean, 

The  frankincense  of  Duty. 

And  thus  they  bore  away 
The  loving  heart's  great  treasure. 

And  knowledge  clear  as  day. 
To  be  our  life's  new  measure. 

They  went  back  to  the  East 
To  spread  the  news  of  gladness. 

There  one  Ijecame  a  priest 
Of  the  new  word  to  sadness ; 

And  one  a  workman,  skilled 
Beyond  the  old  earth's  fasl)ion  ; 

And  one  a  scholar,  filled 
With  learning's  endless  passion. 

God  sent  them  for  a  sign 
He  would  not  change  nor  alter 

His  good  and  fairdesign, 
However  man  may  falter. 

He  meant  that,  as  he  chose 
His  [jerfect  plan  and  willed  it, 

They  stood  in  place  of  those 
Who  elsewhere  had  fulfilled  it ; 

Whoso  would  mark  and  reach 
The  height  of  man's  election. 

Must  still  achieve  and  teach 
The  triplicate  |)erfection. 

For  since  the  world  was  made. 

One  thing  was  needed  ever, 
To  keep  man  undismayed 

Through  failure  and  endeavor— 


Write  us  for  name  of 

dealer  in  your  town 

who  sells 


€^£±^tlCf^<€yC^<^ 


The   only  safe  can   to  have  in 
your   cellar  for    furnace    ashes. 

Absolutely  fireproof — made  of  corrugated  steel, 
close-fitting  lid.  Bottom  of  can  is  above  the  floor  ; 
rests  on  rim  only.  By  far  the  most  economical  can 
for  you  to  buy.  First  cost  may  be  a  little  more,  but 
Witt's  will  last  longer  than  two  of  any  other  can. 

Known  by  "Witt's  Cai\  "  stamped  In  Ud  and  bottom. 

THREE  SIZES  :  No.  i— i5',x25  in.,  No.  2—18x25  i"-,  No.  3— 
2o'/oX25  in. 

Witt's  Pail  (S  iind  1  gal.)  for  ashes  and  garbage. 

Witt's  Cans  and  Pails  are  sold  on  approval,  and  not 
one  has  ever  been  returned  by  the  purchaser.    Write  us. 

THE  WITT  CORNICE  CO..  Dept.  K.  Cincinnati.  O. 


-SILICON 

Silver  POLISH] 


Is  the 

KING  OF  ITS  KIND 

and  so  arknoKledged  by 
more  than  .1  million  house- 
keepers Ihruughuutlhf  civil- 
ized world.  II  kcrps  new  silver 
always  new— In  brilliancy— and  makes  old  silver 
look  like  new.    It's  unlike  all  others. 

Trinl  (|Hiintity— to  prove  its  peculiar  merits— 
for  the  nflking.  At  grocers,  druggisits  and  post- 
paid 15ct8.  (Ktfimps). 

Electro-Silicon    Silver   Soap    for  washing    and 
])i)hKliliij;  (Joiti  and  Silver  hiiHetnial  merits,  15ct«. 

'Silicon,"  32  Clitl  Street,  New  York. 


INDIVIDUAL  COMMUNION  CUPS 

B<-nil  for  Fltl'K  iiitiildKiii"  niwl  list  of 
Dourly  H.fKXl  i-luirt-licH  iiHin^  our  oupn. 

8an!tHry  ^'ommunliin  flutflt  Co. 
AltliMrvot,  Uuchestcr.  M.  V. 


For  Whooping  Cough,  Croup,  Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Grip,  Hay  Fever,  Diphlheria,  Scarlet  Fever. 


Conlldcnce  can  be  placed 
In  a  remedy  which  torn  (juar- 
ter  century  has  earned  nn- 
(inallllcd  pralsei.  Restful 
nlglits  are  iussured  at  once. 
CreHolene  is  n  boon  to  asth. 

niaticM.     All  Drusxisl.x. 

\  S(Hd  /or  descriptiX'e  ^.^'>^.V/ 

CrfSoU'no  Antiseptic  Throat 
Tablets  lor  the  irrilnted  thrnnt,  nt 
yiHir  drufjKiBt  or  from  us.  10c.  in 
Htninpa. 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO.. 
180  Fulton  St..  New  York 
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The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Filth  Avenue,  New  York 

Kerommends  tenohers  to  eolleRes.  BchoolB  and  famtliea. 
iVdTisoH  parents  about  Hchools.     Win.  O.   I'rntt,   Mffr. 
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St.Nicholas 

For  Young  Folks 

q  The  best  of  all 
Christmas  gifts  is  a 
year's  subscription 


^  A  handsome  subscription 
certificate  and  the  free  No- 
vember and  December  num- 
bers sent  to  you  to  give  at 
Christmas, —  and  a  full  year's 
numbers  from  January,  1906, 
go  direct.     $3.00. 

The  Century  Co., 
Union  Square,        New  York. 


You  don't  have  to  be  an  electrical 
engineer  to  understand  the  articles 
published  in 

"ELECTRICITY" 

Subscribe  for  this  WEEKLY  journal 
and  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 
Only  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR  for 
52  issues  or  1,500,000  words  of  inter- 
esting matter.  Sample  copy  free. 
Address 

ELECTRICITY  NEWSPAPER  CO., 

136  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


GEM 


WAIL 
CLIPPER 


Produces  the  beauty  curve 
—better  than  if  scissors 
are  used.  It  is  familiarly 
known  as  the  miniature 
manicure  set. 

Trims    Files    Cleans 

AND 

Removes  HaLngnails 

For  sale  everywhere— sent 
postpaid  25  cents.  Large 
size  with  sterling  silver 
handle,  for  dressing  table, 
Si. 00. 

Send  two  cent  stamp  for 
"  Care  of  the  AaJIs." 

H.    C.    COOK    CO., 

17  Main  S«., 


PERFECT  FOOD 

A  Perfect  System  of  Feeding 

and  the  Natural  result  is  PERFECT 
HEALTH.  My  new  booklet  "  Results 
from  Eating"  and  Description  of"  Chris- 
tians Live  Foods  "  sent  free.  Write  for 
them.  They  tell  the  story  of  a  modern 
scientific  method.  They  reveal  a  great 
natural  law,  not  a  theory.  Write  to-day. 
Edition  of  booklets  limited. 

EUCENE     CHRISTIAN, 

Food  Expert, 

306  West  79th  Street,  New  York. 

KFRUITBOOK 

^hows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 

accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 

fruit.    Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri- 

'bution  to  planters. — Stark  Bro's.  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Readers  of  The  Literary 


A  faultless  trinity 

Of  body,  mind  and  spirit, 
And  each  witli  its  own  three 

Strong  angels  to  be  near  it : 

Strength  to  arise  and  go 

Wherever  dawn  is  breaking. 
Poise  like  the  tides  that  flow, 

Instinct  for  beauty  making  ; 

Imagination  bold 

To  cross  the  mystic  border. 
Reason  to  seek  and  hold. 

Judgment  for  law  and  order  ; 

Joy  that  makes  all  things  well, 

Faith  that  is  all-availing 
Each  terror  to  dispel. 

And  Love,  ah.  Love  unfailing. 

These  are  the  flaming  Nine 
Wlio  walk  the  world  unsleeping, 

Sent  fortli  by  the  Divine 
With  manhood  in  their  keeping. 

These  are  the  seraphs  strong 

His  mighty  soul  had  need  of. 
When  He  would  right  the  wrong 

And  sorrow  He  took  heed  of. 

And  that,  I  think,  is  why 
The  Wise  Men  knelt  before  him. 

And  put  their  kingdoms  by 
To  serve  Him  and  adore  Him; 

So  that  our  Lord,  unknown. 

Should  not  he  unattended. 
When  He  was  here  alone 

And  poor  and  unbefriended; 

That  still  he  might  have  three 

(Rather  than  five  or  seven) 
To  stand  in  their  degree. 

Like  archangels  in  Heaven. 

—Pro7n  The  Saturday  Evening  Post. 


,     Christmas. 

By  John  B.  Tabb. 

The  world  His  cradle  is. 

The  stars  His  worshipers. 
His  "  peace  on  earth  "  the  mother's  kiss 

On  lips  new-pressed  to  hers  : 

For  she  alone  to  Him 

In  perfect  light  appears— 
The  one  horizon  never  dim 

Witli  penitential  tears. 

—From  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 


Christmas-Tide. 
By  Willis  Bovd  Allen. 

Snow  time,  sad  time. 

The  world  is  growing  old ; 
The  shadows  fill  across  the  wall, 

The  niglit  is  wan  and  cold  ; 
Wlien  lo  !  the  joyous  songs  arise 
Of  angels  in  the  starry  skies. 

Child  time,  glad  time. 

The  world  is  young  again  ; 
The  starlight  streams,  the  holly  gleams 

Upon  the  frosted  jjane. 
Grant  us,  dear  Lord,  a  place  beside 
The  baby  Christ,  at  Christmas-tide  ! 

^From  Harper's  Bazar. 


The  Little  Christ. 

By  Laura  Spencer  Portor. 

Mother,  I  am  thy  little  Son- 
Why  weepest  thou  .'' 

Hush  !  for  I  see  a  crown  of  thorns, 
A  bleeding  brow. 

Mother,  I  am  thy  little  Son- 
Why  dost  thou  sigh  t 

Hush  !  for  the  shadow  of  the  years 
Stoopeth  more  nigh  ! 

Mother,  I  am  thy  little  Son — 

Oh,  smile  on  me. 
The  birds  sing  blithe,  the  birds  sing  gay. 

The  leaf  lauiihs  on  the  tree. 


Education 
of  Any  Sort 
Free 

For  Boys  or  Girls 
or  Women 

Offered  by  The  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  and  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

You  can  keep  on  study- 
ing and  earn  enough  money 
to  pay  your  expenses  while 
you're  doing  it.  The  worlc 
is  getting  new  subscribers 
for  these  periodicals  and 
looking  after  the  renewals. 

And,  if  you  work  system- 
atically, you  can  get  $1000 
extra  in  a  few  months;  or 
maybe  $500,  I400,  $300, 
$250,  $150,  |ioo. 

Surely  your  expenses. 
Whoever  has  success  in  him 
can  get  his  start  now. 

Write  to 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
E  82  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia 


The  Famous 

400  Day 

Clock 

Is  the  most  popular  timepiece 
in  the  world.  The  ordinary 
clock  must  be  wound  every 
day,  orpossiVily  once  a  week, 
but  this  wonderful  400  Day 
Clock — known  as  the  Anni- 
versary Clock — needs  wind- 
ing but  once  a  year.  And  it 
is  guaranteed  to  keep  accu- ^ 
rate  tinie.  The  price is$15.60^ 
express  prepaid  anywhere  in 

the  U.S.  "Anniversary  Time"  is  a  booklet  which 
gives  the  history  of  tliese  unitjue  clocks.  Sent  free 
on  request. 

Anderton  &  Son,  Depl.  F,    Daylon,  Ohio. 


A  Handsome  Calendar. 

The  Pittsburgli  Bank  for  Savings  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  will  mail  our  readers  on  request  a 
copy  of  their  1900  Art  Calendar  —  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  calendar  conceptions  of  the  year. 

The  subject  is  "Poppies"  by  E.  Vernon,  a 
student  of  the  celebrated  school  of  Beaux  Arts, 
Paris,  P^rance.  This  celebrated  painting  is  faith- 
fully reproduced  by  the  three-color  process,  pre- 
serving all  the  rich,  yet  delicate  colorings,  tints, 
and  llesli  tones  of  the  original,  and  delineates  a 
very  attractive  type  of  womanly  beauty. 

The  picture  is  mounted  on  a  beveled  board  11 
X  14  inches,  with  silk  hanging  cord.  Send  fotir 
cents  in  stamps  to  i^repay  postage. 

If  interested  in  profitable  investments  request 
a  free  copy  of  the  Bank's  illustrated  booklet  D.L. 
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Oh,  hush  thee !    The  leaves  do  shiver  sore 

That  tree  whereon  they  grow, 
I  see  it  hewn,  and  bound,  to  bear 

The  weight  of  human  woe  ! 

Mother,  I  am  thy  little  Son— 

The  Night  comes  on  apace— 
When  all  God's  waiting  stars  shall  smile 

On  me  in  thy  embrace. 

Oh,  hush  thee  !    I  see  black,  starless  night ! 

Oh,  could'st  thou  slip  away 
Now,  by  the  hawthorn  hedge  of  Death, — 

And  get  to  God  by  Day  ! 

—From  1  he  Atlantic  Monthly. 


PERSONAL. 

Twain  on  How  to  Reach  Seventy.- -At  a  din- 
ner given  at  I>elmonico's  in  New  York  to  celebrate 
liis  seventieth  birthday,  on  Tuesday  of  last  week,  Mr. 
Clemens  delivered  an  address  in  which  he  harked  back 
to  other  birthdays.    Of  his  first  he  says  : 

Whenever  I  think  of  it,  it  is  with  indignation. 
Everything  was  so  crude,  so  una;sthetic.  Nothing 
was  really  ready.  I  was  bom,  you  know,  with  a  high 
and  delicate  aesthetic  taste.  And  then  think  of  it— I 
had  no  hair,  no  teeth,  no  clothes.  And  I  had  to  go  to 
my  first  banquet  like  that. 

And  everybody  came  swarming  in.  It  was  the  mer- 
est little  hamlet  in  the  backwoods  of  Missouri,  wiere 
Aever  anything  happened  at  all.  All  interest  centered 
in  me  that  day.  They  came  w  ith  that  peculiar  provin- 
cial curiosity  to  look  me  over  aud  to  see  if  I  had 
brought  anything  fresh  in  my  particular  line.  Why, 
I  was  the  only  thing  that  had  happened  in  tlie  last 
three  months— and  I  came  very  near  being  the  only 
thing  that  happened  tliere  in  two  whole  years. 

They  gave  their  opinions.  No  one  had  asked  them, 
but  they  gave  them,  and  they  were  all  just  green  with 
prejudice.  I  stood  it  as  long  as  — well,  you  know,  I 
was  born  courteous.  I  stood  it  for  about  an  hour. 
Then  the  worm  turned.  I  was  the  worm.  It  was  my 
turn  to  .turn,  and  I  did  turn.  I  knew  tlie  strength  of 
my  position.  I  knew  that  I  was  the  only  spotlessly 
pure  person  in  that  camp,  and  I  just  came  out  and  told 
them  so. 

It  war.  so  true  that  they  could  make  no  answer  at 
all.  They  merely  blushed  and  went  away.  Well,  that 
was  my  cradle  song,  and  now  I  am  singing  my  swan 
song.  It  is  a  far  stretch  from  that  first  birtliday  to 
this,  the  seventieth.    Just  think  of  it ! 

Twain  then  gives  his  recipe  for  a  long  life.  "  I  have 
achieved  my  seventy  years  in  the  usual  way,"  he  de- 
clares :  "  by  sticking  strictly  to  a  scheme  of  life  which 
would  kill  anybody  else."     Of  his  habits,  we  read  : 

We  have  no  permanent  habits  until  we  are  forty. 
Then  they  begin  to  harden,  presently  they  petrify, 
then  business  begins.  Since  forty  I  have  been  regular 
about  going  to  bed  and  getting  up— and  that  is  one  of 
tiie  main  things.  I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  go  to  bed 
when  there  wasn't  anyliody  left  to  sit  up  with;  and  I 
have  made  it  a  rule  to  get  up  when  I  had  to.  This  has 
resulted  in  an  unswerving  regularity  of  irregularity. 

In  the  matter  of  diet— which  is  another  main  thing 
—I  have  teen  persistently  strict  in  sticking  to  the 
things  which  didn't  agree  with  me  until  one  or  the 
other  of  us  got  the  Ix-st  of  it,  Until  lately  I  got  the 
best  of  it  myself.  Hut  last  Spring  I  stopped  frolicking 
with  mince  pie  after  midnight ;  up  to  then,  I  had  al- 
ways believed  it  wasn't  loaded.  For  thirty  years  I 
have  taken  coffee  and  bread  at  8  in  the  morning,  and 
no  bite  nor  sup  until  7:30  in  the  evening.  Kleven 
hours.  That  is  all  rigiit  for  me.  Headachy  people 
would  not  reach  seventy  comfortably  by  that  road. 
Aud  I  wish  to  urge  upon  you  this— which  I  think  is 
wisdom  that  if  you  find  you  can't  make  seventy  by 
any  but  an  uncomfortable  road,  don't  you  go.  When 
they  take  off  the  Pullman  and  retire  you  to  tlie  rancid 
smoker,  put  on  your  things,  count  your  checks,  and 
get  out  at  the  first  way  station  where's  there  a  ceme- 
tery  

To-day  it  is  all  of  sixty  years  since  I  began  to  smoke 
the  limit.  I  have  never  bouglit  cigars  with  life  belts 
around  them.  I  early  found  that  those  were  too  ex- 
pensive for  me.  I  have  always  bought  cheap  cigars - 
reasonably  cheap,  at  any  rate.  Sixty  years  ago  they 
cost  me  four  dollars  a  barrel,  but  my  taste  has  im- 
proved latterly,  and  I  pay  seven  dollars  now.  Six  or 
seven.    Seven.  1  think.    Yes ;  it's  seven.    Hut  that  in- 
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'To  speed  the  old  V 

v'Ysfc'      and  pledge  the  new.'* 


Every  occasion  on 
the   calendar,    every 
day  in  the  year  will  have 
an  added  pleasure  from    the 
use  of   this   sparkling,    healthful 
mineral  water — White  Rock. 


Wo^n 


^ 


f^    December 
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?*J»^SHORT   MAN'S 
TROUBIvES- 

I  "  Inches  are  influence."  Men  and  women  below  the 
I  average  height  cannot  be  satisfied  with  themselves  from  a 
plnsical  standpoint.  They  are  always  placed  at  a  disad- 
vantage. In  crowds  tliey  can't  see  ;  in  society  they  appear 
insignificant ;  nothing  fits  ;  chairs  and  tables  are  too  nigh  : 
gas  and  electric  fixtures  are  out  of  reach,  and  all  modern 
conveniences  appear  to  have  been  made  for  a  larger  race  of 
people.  The  short  man's  chances  certainly  appear  slim- 
Ixit  he  has  a  chance. 

Modern  ingenuity  has  made  it  possible  for  short  men  and 
women  to  increase  their  height  from  two  to  five  inches. 
This  fact  has  been  amply  demonstrated  hy  K.  Leo  Minges, 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  He  has  done  what  otlier  inventors, 
St  icntists,  and  physicians  have  for  years  tried  to  do. 

Hy  Mr.  Minges'  method,  which  is  called  the  Cartilage 
System,  short  men  and  women  can  increase  their  height 
from  two  to  five  inches,  improve  the  symmetry  of  the  figure, 
benefit  the  health,  and  greatly  increase  the  strength  and 
endurance. 

The  following  sworn  statement  is  offered  as  proof  of  the 
the  above  assertion  : 
STATK  (IK  ,\LA1!.\M.\,  I   ,. 
County  OK  Mduii.k,    i '*•  ■ 

IVisoiially  aopeareil  before  me,  Gaston  Neubrik,  Notary 
T'ublio,  ill  and  for  said  County  and  State,  Lulu  Jenkins,  wbo 
hfiiij^  by  me  llrst  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says,  tbat  slie  lins 
n~.'d  tlie  CiirtiliiiiP  Svstein  since  Oetober,  1904.  and  bas  i;ained 
r..ur  inclu'siii  bcitrbt.  Sitrtied.  LUIA'  .IKNKINS. 

Tlioiisands  of  people  in  all  parts  of  the  world  are  using 
I  his  system  with  startling  results.  Let  us  give  you  the  proof 
of  tliis  by  set.ding  you  an  illustrated  book  entitled  "  HOW 
'[()  (;K()\V  r.ALI,."  1.(1  II  ,  show  \oii  how  you  can  increase  your  height  in  your  own  home  by  a 
simple,  ratioii.il  and  absolutely  painless  method,  regardless  of  your  a,?e,  sex  or  physical  condition,  lliis 
liook  fully  explains  the  Cartilage  System.  The  information  it  contains  is  suqirising.  A  letter  or  postal 
card  will  bring  it  to  your  door,  l>y  return  mail.  In  addition  to  the  book  a  score  of  sworn  statements 
from  those  who  have  grown  from  two  to  five  inches  will  be  sent.  If  you  wish  a  copy  of  this  free  book, 
,iiid  the  proof  of  onr  cliiinis,  write  to-<lav.     Address 

TME:        C2AI=3-T-|L_A<3E        CiOINilF'AIMV 
:is«iii  I'MTi    iti  ii,iti\4i:.  ico4'iii':sTi':it.  v.  i..  i'.  >.  .\. 


it's 
difficult 
o  choose 
from    the   de- 
icious  variety 
that  fills  the  box.  .m 

i-'cr  sale  ivlurc  the  best  is  sold. 

Inst&ntftneous  Chocolate 

/t///m/n^   made  instantly  with  boiling  milk. 

STLlHtN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON,  1316  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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No.  4. 

Your  money  might  just  as  well  be 
earning  5  per  cent,  as  3  or  4. 

This  Company  has  been  in  business  1 1 
years — It  is  strong,  conservative,  ag- 
gressive— It  is  not  only  paying  5  per 
cent,  interest  to  its  depositors,  but  is 
making  money  itself — growing  bigger 
and  stronger  every  day. 

You  can  open  an  account  for  any 
amount  from  $5  up. 

Your  money  draws  interest  from  the 
day  you  deposit  it  until  you  withdraw 
it — You  can  withdraw  at  any  time 
without  notice. 

The  booklet  will  tell  you 
all  about  it— write  to-day. 

CALVERT  MORTGAGE  &  DEPOSIT  CO. 
1045  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

^mimm^        Never  Soils  or  Spoils       ^^^^h 

DAY'S  White  Paste 

It's  the  paste  that  sticks, 
but  doesn't  leave  a  sticky 
look.  It's  always  ready  in 
our   Handy   Paste   Jar,    for 

Office  or  Home 

or    Photos.      Pasting    is    a  I 
pleasure    when     done   sol 
easily,  cleanly  and  well. 
Sample  Sent  Free 

Hav^  your  dpalei  pet  Usj-'s. 
2oe.  jar,   l.'ie.  jar,  nr   In    bulk. 

DIAMOND  PASTE  CO.,  80  Hamilton  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


/*How  to  Remember' 

Free  to  Readers  of  this  Publication 


flie 

"^^"'^"^^^^^    Von  are  no  srreater  Intellectnally 

OUCCESS^^^^  than  your  memory.  My  course  simple, 
inexpiusive.  Inciea.ses  business  capacity, 
social  standing,  jjives  an  alert,  ready  memory  for  names. 
faces  and  business  details.  Develops  will,  "conversation, 
speakiiitr,  etc.  My  bciokler.  "  How  to  Hemember."  sent  free." 
I>lck!«oii  ^$chobl   of  Memory,   7.'i4  Kimball  Hall,  Chicago. 


STRAIGHT  LEGS 

If  yours  are  not  so,  they  will  ap- 
pear straigrht  and  trim  if  you  wear 
our  Pneumatic  or  Cushion  Rubber 
Forms.  Adjusted  instantly.  Impos- 
sible to  detect,  easy  as  a  garter. 
Hijrhly  recoininended  by  army  and 
navy  officers,  actors,  tailors,  physi- 
cians and  men  of  fashion.  Write  for 
photo-illustrated  book  and  testimo- 
nials, maileii  under  plain  letter  seal. 

The  ALISON  CO.,  Dept.  L 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


WARM  FEET 

The  greatest  comfort  and  luxury  of  modem  days ; 
magnetic  fire  under  your  feet ;  the  greatest  life-protector 
known  ;  your  feet  keep  warm  all  the  time,  even  if  standing 

in    watf.r     cr,r»«7  'ir\A  \re>         .^pnfl    ctami-*    fnr    V»noV  nf   infnrma. 


in  water,  snow  and  ice.  Send  stamp  for  book  of  informa- 
tion THACHER  MAGNETIC  SHIELD  CO.,  Chicago, 
111  ,  163  Mentor  Bldg. 


State  and  Monroe  Streets. 


Send  for  this 

Print  your  own  cards,  circulars,  &c. 
Press  $6.  Small  newspaper  press  SIS. 
Money  saver.  Print  for  others,  big  profits. 
Typesetting  easy,  printed  rules  sent. 
Write  to  makers  for  cataloe.  presses,  type, 
paper,  Ac.    THE  PRESS  CO.,  JIEKIUEN,  CO.NN. 


eludes  the  barrel.  I  often  have  smoking  parties  at  my 
house,  but  the  peoi^le  that  come  havealways  just  taken 
the  pledge,    I  wonder  why  that  is. 

.■\s  for  drinking,  I  have  no  rule  about  that.  When 
the  others  drink  I  like  to  help;  otherwise  I  remain 
dry,  by  habit  and  preference.  This  dryness  does  not 
hurt  me,  but  it  could  easily  hurt  you,  because  you  are 
different.     Vou  let  it  alone. 

Since  I  was  seven  years  old  I  have  seldom  taken  a 
dose  of  medicine,  and  have  still  seldomer  needed  one. 
But  up  to  seven  I  lived  exclusively  on  allopathic  medi- 
cines. Not  that  I  needed  them,  for  I  don't  think  I  did ; 
it  was  for  economy.  My  father  took  a  drug  store  for 
a  debt,  and  it  made  cod-liver  oil  cheaper  than  the  otlier 
breakfast  foods.  We  had  nine  barrels  of  it,  and  it 
lasted  me  seven  years.  Then  I  was  weaned.  The  rest 
of  the  family  had  to  get  along  with  rhubarb  and  ipecac 
and  such  things,  because  I  was  the  pet.  I  was  the  first 
Standard  Oil  Trust.  I  had  it  all.  By  the  time  the 
drug  store  was  exhausted  my  health  was  established, 
and  there  has  never  been  much  the  matter  with  me 
since. 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 


Foreign. 

Russia. 

December  2.— A  report  from  Warsaw  says  that  a 
great  incendiary  fire  is  raging  in  Moscow.  St. 
Petersburg  is  cut  off  from  telegraphic  communi- 
csilon  by  the  continuance  of  the  telegraphers' 
strike. 

December  3.— Witte  is  declared  to  be  powerless  to 
stem  the  tide  of  anarchy  in  Russia.  Mutinies 
are  reported  in  many  cities.  The  Jews  of  Odessa 
appeal  to  the  civilized  nations  to  demand  at  St. 
Petersburg  that  a  contemplated  massacre  there 
be  prevented. 

December  4.  -  Martial  law  is  declared  at  Kieff,  where 
a  great  strike  is  on.  Mutinies  are  reported  at 
Kliarkoff  and  Kishineff. 

December  6— General  Sakharoff,  former  Russian 
Minister  of  War,  is  assassinated  by  a  woman 
while  he  was  quelling  an  agrarian  disturbance  in 
the  province  of  Saratoff.  rwenty-two  mutineers 
are  killed  and  forty  wounded  in  a  battle  with 
regular  troops  at  Kieff.  The  demand  for  the  re- 
moval of  Count  Witte  and  the  adoption  of  reac- 
tionary measures  is  gaining  strength. 

December  8. — Mutinous  troops  at  Harbin  are  re- 
ported to  have  killed  many  officers.  The  tele- 
graph strikers  are  said  to  have  resumed  work 
after  winning  concessions  from  the  Government. 
Witte's  position  is  still  precarious,  but  rumors 
of  his  resignation  are  denied. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

December  2.  -  Korean  mobs  attack  Japanese  gen- 
darmes in  Seoul.  Great  resentment  is  shown  by 
the  people  against  Japan's  course  in  obtaining 
control  of  the  country. 

Sir  Edward  Dawkins,  J.  P.  Morgan's  British  part- 
ner, dies  in  London. 

December  4. — Premier  Balfour  and  his  cabinet  re- 
sign. 

The  combined  fleets  of  the  Powers  seize  the  Island 
of  Lemnos  as  the  second  move  in  the  program 
to  enforce  the  demands  upon  the  Sultan. 

December  5.  -  .Advices  from  Constantinople  say  that 
the  Porte  has  decided  to  accept  in  principle  the 
demands  of  the  Powers  for  control  of  the  finances 
of  Macedonia. 

December  6.  -  The  French  .Senate,  by  a  vote  of  181 
to  102.  adopts  the  bill  for  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State. 

Domestic. 

Congress. 
Dece  •.iber  4.— The  Fifty-ninth  Congress  meets  for 
its  first  session.    Joseph  G.  Cannon  is  reelected 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

December  5.— President  Roosevelt's  message  is  read 
in  both  Houses. 

House:  A  resolution  asking  the  President  to  in- 
tercede in  behalf  ot  the  Jews  in  Russia  is  intro- 
duced. 

December  6.— 5^«(7i'c.-  A  number  of  bills  and  reso- 
lutions are  introduced,  including  a  railroad  rate 
bill  by  Senator  I'oraker  and  a  reciprocity  meas- 
ure by  Senator  Lodge.  Senator  Tillman  intro- 
duces a  resolution  to  investigate  whether  any 


Lamp  Light 

My  Index  to  lamps  and 
their  chimneys  tells  all  about 
lamps  and  lamp-chimneys. 
I  will  gladly  mail  it  free  to 
all  who  take  the  trouble  of 
writing  for  it. 

It  is  said  that  we  do  not 
know  of  our  annoyances  until 
some  one  reminds  us  of  them. 

Lamp  annoyances — smoke, 
smell,  smudge,  poor  light, 
ill-fitting,  breaking  chimneys. 

Macbeth's  lamp-chimneys 

stop   these   annoyances — they 

make  the  lamp  work. 

Macbeth's  name  on  every 
one.     Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


>5I1®' 


Articles  kept  in  a  Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chest 
I  are  always  sweet  and  fresh,  ready  for  iininediate 

ie — absolutely  protected  from  moths,  inoi^ture 
or  injurious  insects. 

Be.iutiful  Christmas  or  weddinu  present. 

Shipped  from  factory  to  your  home,  on  ap- 
proval, freit;ht  prepaid. 

Write  f'r  l.ooklc'.  and  factory  prices. 

PIEDMONT  FURNITURE  CO. ,  Dept. 
Statesville,  N.  C. 


Mount  Xmas  Photographs 
On  Calendars  s -p^s,",*' f  i 

'Via  v««>waiM«,«B  t^  y^^  ^,^|j  make  this 
Christmas  —  mount  prints  from  your  favorite 
netjativcs  on  art  calendars.  Send  10c  in  stamps 
for  20c  worth  of  sample  calenders  postpaid. 
THE  CALENDAR  CO.,  5802  Prairie  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


TrPEiyftlTEPSMlfe'Es 


t "feag^^i^-^MachineB  \-i  .Mfr  fl  I'nreH.  Itcntt'd  Anywiu're.  lCcntappU«a. 

Wntviur^ai&iog  5  XfpewrUerKmporium,  2U2IiaSalleiit.CUeago 


To  Lovers  of  Music-Read  This  Astounding  Tliree  Book  Offer-One  Dollar  Buys  All 


BOOK  No.  1 — Contains  ten  world-rcnownpd  classic  Masterpieces  by  the  following  composers  :  Kubinstein.  M(>ndelg- 
sohn,  Paderewski.  Liszt,  Schumann.  Keethoven,  etc.  BOOK  No.  2— Contains  the  prevailins  hits  of  Mabel  McKinley, 
Abe  Holzmann,  Harry  Von  Tilzer,  Robert  Keiser,  etc.  BOOK  No.  3— Contains  Home  songs  that  live  forever,  viz.: 
Afterwards.  Old  O.Tken  Bucket,  Suawanee  River,  Last  Rose  of  Summer,  Old  Kentucky  Home,  etc. 

JUST  THI.\K— Thirty  complete  pieces  of  music  and  averaging  only  three  cents  each.  If  purchased  in  sheet 
music — in  which  case,  usage  playslhavoc— the  cost  would  aggregate  SIO.OO.     But  tny  offer  gives  them  to  you  at 

10   PER  CENT.  OF  THE  MARKET  VALUE  AND  THEY  WILL  LAST   FOREVER 

People  nowadays  must  be  entertained,  and  if  fortunately  you  are  musically  inclined,  you  will  .see  the  value  of  my 
proposition.     Mv  sets  are  limited,  so  if  you  wish  one  or  more  to  give  as  Christmas  gifts,  send  requests  immediately. 

REMEMBKR  0.\E  nOL,L,.%K  BI'VS  ALL,  THRKK  BOOKS.  I  pay  all  delivery  charges.  Cash  or  money- 
order  must  accompany  all  orders.    AUGUST  li.  K.VOEPKK,  SOI  liexln^ton  Avenue,  Xew  fork  City. 
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national  banks  contributed  to  political  campaign 
funds. 
House     The  bill  to  make  an  emergency  appropria- 
tion for  work  on  the  l^aiiama  Canal  is  discussed. 

December  y.— Senate :  Senator  Tillman's  resolution 
calling  for  information  as  to  whether  national 
banks  have  contributed  to  political  campaign 
funds  is  adopted.  The  treaty  with  Denmark  is 
ratified  in  executive  session. 
House :  The  Panama  Canal  appropriation  bill  is 
passed  after  being  amended  so  as  to  cut  the  ap- 
propriation down  to  #11,000,000. 

Othek  Domestic  News. 

December  2.  ~  Thirty-three  indictments  against 
former  city  officials  of  Philadelphia  for  alleged 
conspiracy  to  defraud  the  city  are  returned  by 
the  Grancl  Jury. 

December  3.— The  Washington  Post  states  that  the 
Roosevelt  campaign  fund  was  Ji,c)oo,ooo. 

Familiar  Quotations," 


John  Bartlett,  compiler  of  "  F 
dies  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Decemter  4.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates tne  cotton  crop  at  10,167,818  bales. 

A  long  parade  and  resolutions  of  protest  mark  the 
day  of  mourning  of  the  New  York  Jews  for  their 
massacred  kinsmen  in  Russia. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Bonaparte,  in  his  annual  re- 
port, curtails  the  naval  program  and  discusses 
the  problems  of  an  increased  navy.  He  recom- 
mends a  program  involving  an  outlay  of  $23,300,- 
000  for  new  construction. 

Judge  Judson  Harmon  is  appointed  receiver  for 
the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  I )a\ton  and 'Pere 
Marquette  Railroads,  (m  the  application  of 
Walter  P.  Horn,  a  creditor,  said  to  be  represent- 
ing J.  I'.  Morgan. 

Col.  Samuel  Adams  Drake,  author  and  historian, 
dies  at  Kennebunkport,  Me. 

Decemter  5.  Governor  I.a  Follette  of  Wisconsin 
announces  that  he  will  resign  and  become  United 
States  Senator. 

The  American  National  Red  Cross  holds  its  first 
meeting  in  Washington. 
December  6.-A  mass  nieetinjj  is  called  by  Boston's 
mayor  to  save  "  Old  Ironsides." 

Secretary  Shaw  in  his  annual  report  estimates  the 
Treasury  deficit  at  f  8,000,000. 

Senator  Chauncey  M.  Depevv  resigns  from  the 
directorate  of  the  Equitable  I-ife  Assurance 
Society. 

Five  hundred  delegates,  representing  forty-one 
States,  attend  the  opening  session  in  New  York 
of  a  conference  on  immigration. 
December  8.— Senator  Mitchell, of  Oregon,  dies  from 
complications  following  the  extraction  of  four 
teeth. 

Thomas  F.  Ryan,  before  the  insurance  investi- 
gating committee,  refuses  to  answer  certain  ques- 
tions, and  the  committee  asks  District  Attorney 
Jerome  to  prosecute  him. 

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Rogers  is  hanged  at  Windsor  for 
the  murder  of  her  iiusband. 

Joseph  W.  Fairbanks,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Republican  [larty,  dies  at  I'armington.  Me. 

About  300  negro  students  of  Howard  University 
in  Washington  go  on  strike  because  of  the  al- 
leged prejudicial  attitude  of  President  Gordon 
toward  the  race. 


ACQUIRING  ANTLERS  IS  EASY 
WHEN  SHOOTING 
LAFUN  &  RAND 
SMOKELESS  POWDER 


"LIGHTNING" 

FOR  HIGH  POWER  RIFLES. 

"SHARPSHOOTER" 

FOR  BLACK  POWDER  RIFLES 

Laflin  &  Rand  Powder  Company 
New  York  City 
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Q^  The  Advantages  of 


The  safety  of 

Mail  Investments  l^i^^)::,^, 

^^^^^^^^^_____^,,j,^j^^^^,^^„  and   l  h  e   se- 
— — ^  ■  I  ■  111!  1 1  curity  afforded 

by  New  \'i)ik  llankiiig  Deiiaitment  supervision, 
give  to  all  of  our  investors  the  advantage  of  loaning 
money  safely  in  the  best  market  In  o.ir  mail-invest- 
ment department  \.e  carry  accounts  of  $25.00  and  up- 
ward, paying  5  percent,  per  annum  from  day  of  receipt 
to  day  of  withdrawal.  We  have  long-standing  patrons 
in  nearly  every  State,  and  will  refer  you  for  testi- 
monials to  those  nearest  at  hand. 
Write  for  these  names  and  for 
other  information. 

Assets      .     .     .     $1,730,000 
Surplus  and  Profits,  $  1  30,000 

INDUSTRIAL   SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN  CO. 

No.  9  Times  BIdg.,  li'way.  N.  V.  City 


Our  Hand  Hook  on  P:\tt'nt-s.  Truile-Mar!cs,etc. 
Bent  free.  Tatems  procured  through  Munn  1 
Co.,  receive  free  notice  in  the 

SCIKMTIFIO    AlHERICAN 

MU^rX  <fc  CO..  359  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Branch  Office:  625  F  St.,  Waahington,  D.  C. 


Climates  wear  out.     Smokes.  Spravs,  or  nny  single  medicine  relieve  1 
only  temporarily.     Our    CONSTltl'TIONAL    treatment,    founded 
1883,  IS  for  permanently  elimmating  the  CAl'SE  of  Asthma  and  Hay 
Fever,  so  that  the  old  symptoms  or  attacks  will   not  return.      Write 
for   BOOR  25  A,  containing  reports    of   m;»ny    illti-lrative    ca>er*  to  i 
orovethis.     Mailed  FKKK.     1*.  IIAR0I,I>  HAYES,  HiifTuIo,  N.  Y. 


THE  VNIVERSITY  PRINTS 

Carefully  selcetcd  and  systc-matically  arranged  for  the 
historical  study  of  Greek  and  Italian  Art.  In  sets  of  500, 
¥4.  One  ecnt  each  or  SO  ecnts  |icr  liiindriMl,  Address  ikis- 
tal  for  catalomics.  ,\  ItT  DKI'.-IICTMK^'T.  KITItKAt^ 
OF  IT\IVH:KSITV  TIlAVKli,  -JO  I  i:iiir<>iiiloii  8t., 
UoMton. 


Did  You  Ever  Walk  Home? 


nn  account   of  your  batteries  giviiiR  out  unex-    O 
pi'ctedly.'^      This  kind  of  trouble  never  corner  ^^Sf 
to  the  man  whose  rar  is  equippi-d  with  an 
U»PLE  Al'TOMATir  BATTEKY  CHAKQEK 
Keeps   the  batteries  always  alive  and  full  ot 
"juice."  No  un<"ertamty.  no  delays,  ..o  bothers 
from  fiulty  ignition.      AVrite  us  for   informa- 
tion, anti    see    us  at    N.  Y.  and    Chicago  Auto 
>hows.     The    Dayton    Elertrlcal   Mfg.   Co., 
X'lli  Benver  Bld^.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Apple: 


Automatic 
Battery- 
Chapter- 


For  a  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

WHAT    BETTER   THAN    A   SUBSCRIPTION  TO 

Scribner's  Magazine? 


JTT  A  HANDSOME  CERTIFICATE  OF 
^  SUBSCRIPTION  has  been  prepared  for 
those  who  wish  to  send  the  Magaziae  for  a 
year,  as  a  gift  to  a  friend.  It  is  printed  in 
colors,  on  Japan  paper,  and  presents,  in  at- 
tractive and  appropriate  form,  tangible  evi- 
dence of  the  gift. 

The   certificate,  with  its  special   envelope, 
will  be  furnished  free  of  charge  upon  request. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  SCRIBNER'S  MAGA- 
ZINE WILL  BE  RECEIVED  BY  ALL 
BOOKSELLERS  AND  NEWSDEALERS.  OR 
MAY  BE  SENT  DIRECT  TO  THE  PUB- 
LISHERS, CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS. 
153-157  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK. 
PRICE.  $3.00  A  YEAR.  POSTAGE  PREPAID 
(FOREIGN    POSTAGE    96     CENTS    ADDITIONAL). 


Kiniily  mention  I  itrrary  Digest  '.vlteti  )U'ii  urifi-. 


lU'ftders  of  TiiK  LiTKRAiiY  Digijst  iiro  a^kcil  to  mention  tbo  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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$100.00  A  MONTH 

AWAY  FREE 

In  order  to  increase  our  subscription  to  one  hundred  thou- 
sand readers  we  will  give  away  each  month  the  sum  of  One 
Hundred  Dollars  ($ioo.oo)  in  Cash.     The  Ladies  Migazine 
is  one  of  the  largest,  best,  brightest  and  most  interesting 
magazines  published  for  women  and  the  home.     Kach  issue 
contains  from  28  to  36  large  pages,  size  of  Ladies  Home 
Journal,  with  a  beautiful  outside  cover  done  in  colors. 
It  is  a  progressive,  up-to-date  and  live  woman's 
magazine  in  every  way  and  all  women  like  it 
through  and  through.   It  contains  everything 
of  interest  and  value  to  women  and  the 
home,  be'ides  six  pages  of  patterns  and 
fashions.     It  is  profusely  and  hand- 
somely illustrated,  and  this  next 
number  tells  all  about  our  offer 
of  ?ioo.oo  to  be  given  away 
each  month.    In  order  to 
introduce  it  into  thou- 
sands of  new  homes 
we  will  send  it  to 
you,    prepaid 
to  any  ad 

dress  for  _.     _._   _.  -  — 

only  ^aJ§^  ^  ^     ^        .     ten  cents 

»^-».-^      ^^  ^  -^  J  ,^  stamps. 

We  know  you 

will  like  the  LA- 

^^  y^  ^         DIES  MAGAZINE 

^^^^^  y     ^T  very  much  and  will  find 

^^^1^^  ^T  it  of  great  interest  and  value 

^^^^^^^        ^r  to  you  which  is  why  we  make 

^^^^^P  this     very     liberal     introductory 

^^^  offer.     Send  along  the  stamps  or  a 

dime  in  a  letter  and  give  the  LADIES 

MAGAZINE  a   trial.     Every   month    we 

will  give  away  $100.00  in  Cash  which  is  fully  explained  in 

the  Magazine.    Address, 

The  Ladies  Magazine  Publisliing  Co. 

I  Madison  Avenue  New  York 


BOYS 

OR  THOSE  WHO  KNOW  THEM 

We  are  anxious  to  secure  the  services  of 
bright,  wide-awake  boys  everywhere,  and 
to  such  we  offer 

MONEY! 

A  permanent  weekly  income. 

PREMIUMS! 

Everything  a  boy  could  desire  and  all  of 
the  very  best  quality. 

A  BUSINESS! 

All  tlieir  own,  and  a  free  start  in  it. 

INDEPENDENCE! 

A  chance  to  win  it  and  keep  it. 

A  Business  Traininc! 

All  Free  of  Charge 

ARE  YOU  a  boy  who  would  appreciate  a 
chance  like  this,  or  DO  YOU  KNOW  such 
a  boy?  If  so,  send  name  and  address  and 
name  and  business  address  of  parent  or 
guardian  to  BOY  DEPARTMENT,  THE  LIT- 
ERARY DIGEST,  44-60  East  23d  Street.  New 
York. 


Whitman  Saddle 

The  one  saddle  always  preferred  by 
discriminating  riders.  It  is  the  high- 
est type  of  the  saddler's  art.  Correct 
in  every  line — always  comfortable  for 
the  horse  and  rider.  Complete  cata- 
logue sent  free,  showing  the  Whitman 
for  men  and  women,  and  everything 
from  "  Saddle  to  Spur."    Address 

The  Nehlbarh  Saddle  Co..  104  Cliumbers  St.,  New  York 

Successors  to  The  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 

ARE    YOU    DEAF7 

We  have   26  Kinds   of   Instruments   to    Assist   Hearing. 

Sent  on  approval.    Write  for  Catalogue. 
Wm.  A.  Willis  <fc  Co.,  lU  S.  nth  St.,  Pbiladelpbtu. 


THE  TEXICOGRAPHER'S 
-^   gASYQHAlR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  Jt  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is 
consulted  as  arbiter. 

jS©*"  The  Lexicographer  does  not  aiiswer  atiy 
qii/estions  sent  anonyiuously. 

"D.  G.  M.,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— "Why  Is  the  word 
'studio  '  often  spelled  with  a  '  v '  ?  " 

The  characters  "  v  "  and  "u"  had  the  same 
sound  in  Latin,  Norman-French,  and  English 
as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century.  They  were 
counted  as  one  in  alphabetical  arrangement. 
In  the  Latin  "  v  "  and  "  u  "  were  graphic  varia- 
tions; the  "v"  form,  being  better  suited  for 
the  chisel,  was  the  one  preferred.  In  the  Eng- 
lish language,  after  the  Elizabethan  period,  the 
"  v"  became  distinctly  consonantal,  while  the 
"  u"  form  was  employed  more  as  a  vowel. 

"H.  A.  S.,"  Bralnerd,  Minn.— "Tennyson  in  his 
'Dream  of  Fair  Women  '  calls  Geoffrey  Chaucer 'Da )i 
Chaut:er.'  Please  tell  nie  why  he  calls  him  'Dan  '  and 
also  why  one  sometimes  speaks  of  Cupid  as  ^  Dan 
Cupid.'" 

"Dan"  is  the  obsolete  form  for  "Don," 
the  former  being  adopted  from  the  Old  French 
"Dan,"  the  latterfrom  the  Spanish  "Don,"  and 
both  forms  were  probably  shortened  from  the 
Latin  "  Dominus,"  prelixed  to  names  of  ecclesi- 
astical and  monastic  dignitaries.  In  general,  it 
is  an  honorable  title  meaning  "master,"  or 
"  sir."  Its  modern  atfected  application  to  poets 
appears  to  be  after  Spenser's  "  Dan  Chaucer," 
and  Tennyson  doubtless  copied  it  from  either 
Spenser  or  from  Pope,  who  also  speaks  of  "  Dan 
Cliaucer."  "Dan"  or  "Don"  is  sometimes 
playfully  prefixed  to  "Cupid."  Shakespeare 
in  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  iii.,  1,  says,  "This 
senior-junior,  giant  dwarf  Don  [(juarto  edition, 
"Dan'']  Cupid." 

"A.  B.,"  Dallas.  Tex.— "Kindly  explain  the  words 
'ebriety  '  and  "  Inebriety,'  and  '  hmd  '  and '  unbend.' " 

"Ebriety"  is  an  archaic  word  derived  from 
the  Latin  ebriu.s,  meaning  "a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion produced  by  liquor."  "Inebriety"  is 
composed  of  "  el)riety  "  and  the  Latin  prefix  hi-, 
meaning  "in"  (not  "without"  or  "un-"), 
and  therefore  the  word  means  "in  a  state  of 
ehrirt)/  or  drunkenness;  especially,  habitual 
intoxication."  To  "bend"  is  "to.bring  into  a 
curve,  or  out  of  or  aside  from  a  straight  line"; 
to  "unbend"  is  "to  straighten,  as  that  which 
has  been  bent  or  curved."  The  prefix  "un-" 
in  "unbend"  means  "back,"  and  is  used  to 
express  the  reversal  of  the  action  of  the  verb. 

"  H.  E.  K.,"  Holdrege,  Nebr.— "  AVhat  is  the  meaning 
of  the  words  (1)  'chauvinistic,'  (~)  'orientation'?" 

(1)  "  Cliauvinistic  "  (pronounced  show"vin- 
is'tic)  is  the  adjective  form  of  the  noun  "  chau- 
vin  "  or  "  chauvinist,"  and  means  "to  be  ab- 
surdly jealous  of  one's  country's  honor  or 
pulled  11  !>  with  an  exaggerated  sense  of  national 
glorj'."  Tire  term  is  (lerived  from  the  name  of 
one  of  Napoleon's  soldiers,  Nicolas  Chauvin, 
who  acquired  notoriety  througli  exaggerated 
devotion  to  the  emperor.  He  was  caricatured 
on  the  stage  by  Cogniard,  and  thus  his  name 
came  to  characterize  the  type  of  people  who 
work  mischief  by  their  unreasoning  and  vain- 
glorious patriotism.  (2)  "Orientation"  means 
(a)  the  construction  of  a  church  upon  an  east- 
and-west  line,  so  as  to  have  the  high  altar  in 
the  eastern  end  ;  (b)  the  situation  of  a  build- 
ing, or  any  object,  as  related  to  the  points  of 
the  compass;  (c)  in  surveying,  the  finding  of 
the  east  point  or  direction,  so  as  to  determine  a 
bearing;  (d)  the  act  of  correcting  and  making 
exact  one's  conception  of  an  object ;  (e)  the 
homing  instinct,  as  in  pigeons. 


Body  Builder  and  Strength  Creator 

For  Old  People,  X.. 

Weak,  Run-down  Persons,  and  after  Sickness 

The  latest  improvementon  old-fashioned  cod  liveroti 
and  emulsioDS.  DeUciously  palatable  at  all  seasons 


For  sale  at  THE  Leadlnp  Drug  Store  In  Every  Place. 
Excli*t*ive  Ag«-ncy  ffivt-ti  to  One  llrussiiit  In  a  Place 

CHESTER  KENT  &  CO..  Chemists.  Boston.  Mass. 


FACSIMILE 


SEE  THAT  CLIP  ? 

'•PHK  NIAGARA  CLU'  lu.ids  se- 
1  curely  from  the  tliinmsl  t^lieet 
of  paper  up  to  J4  in.  in  thiokmsK, 
and  can  be  used  overand  over  ii train. 
Better  than  pins  for  filing  letters  . 
reeord.s,  cards,  etc.   Avoid  unsightly 

Eiiiholes  in  attaching  second  letters, 
usiuess  cards,  checks,  drafts,  In- 
voices, etc.  Put  up  in  boxes  of  100 
especially  for  desk  convenience. 
Sample  box  15  ceiit.s,  j)ostpaid. 

NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY,  37  Park  St.,  N.  Y.  City, 


T—Your  Crooked  Legs-n 


Made  to  appear  Straight 
by    the    Perfect    Leg 

Form.  Undetectable.  Fits 
any  leg.  Liglit  as  a  feather. 
Perfectly  comfort- 
able.  Sent  postpaid  in  plain 
package  with  complete  in- 
structions for  only  tyifo 
dollars  ($2.00).  Corre- 
spondence confidential. 
Write  today. 

THE  SYM-FORM  CO. 
21!)  .tlunroe  Street,  t  hic:l^-a,  III. 

' — "Have    Some    Styie  About    You" — • 


Patent  An-owrn 


WhSLt  Is  Daus' Tip-Top? 


TO  l'R«»VI':  tliiit  D.ius'  "Tiii-top" 
is  the  l)cst  iind  Miiuiilcst  di'vice  for 
makins;    I  «H>    I'oiiics   from   pen- 
I  written  nnd  'tO  <o|Hf!>i  from  type- 
\    written     orit.'iniil,  we  will  ship 
1^  complete     duplicator,  cap    size, 
without     <lc|>«^it.    on    ten 
(lOj  (Isiys^  trial. 
Price  fT.'>>il<:iK  traile  tfj  C  np4 
flisciiiiiit  i>f  :i:i':t    ur  «PwllCl 
THK     I'KI.IV  A.  n.ms  DI'l'Mt/tTOK  ««. 
»auH  Uiiildiiij^,  111  John  SI.,  .\«'W  V«rk  fity 


GRAY  HAIR  RESTORED 

"WALNUTTA  HAIR  STAIN" 

Restores  Gray.  Streaked  or  Blenched 
Hair,  or  Mustache  iiistsintsinrouNly. 
Gives  any  shade  from  I.ifflit  nrown 
to  illiK-k.  llocH  not  ^vaNli  or  rub 
oir.  Contains  no  poisons,  and  is  not 
sticky  nor  greasy.  Sold  liy  all  QA^ 
llrii»;iCiHtR,  or  we  will  send  you  a  Trial  size  for  /IJU 
Postpaid  :  large  size  u-ight  times  as  rauchi  60  cents.  ^.^ 
PtCIKlC  TKADIXO  CO.,         -         21.3  Nichols  BIdg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


|#|  inP  Bind  Papers.  A  Volume 
R  Lll  O  a  Minute.  Sample  dozen 
"  w  75,.,.m^   Price-list  Free. 

Covers  to  order.  Best  thing  for 
Reading  Rooms.  H. II. Ballard, 
m'l    Pittsfield.   Mas.s.  Agents 

Wanted. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  afa  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 


AN  IDEAL  BOOK 
FOR    EVERY   BOY 

n\i  the  Author  t>f  "  The  Boj/  Prohlem,"  rlc, 

William  Byron  Forbush 

The  Boy's 
Life  of  Christ 

WITH  the  same  vividness  and  movement 
that  is  found  in  the  favorite  juvenile 
hic)j,'raphies  of  popular  heroes  the  author 
portrays  tiie  heroic  Jesus.  lie  is  seen  play- 
ing the  ganies  of  boys;  catnping  out  witii 
the  fishermen;  sailing  the  lake  in  the 
storm;  braving  the  enmity  of  the  mighty; 
dying  like  a  soldier  for  a  holy  cause.  The 
book  is  dramatic  ;  made  of  short  sentences, 
crisp  descriptions,  plenty  of  dialog.  It  aj)- 
proaches  the  divine  .lesus  through  human 
greatness. 

THE  CHAPTERS 

.■\  Word  to  Boys— .\  Wortl  to  Olilt-r  IV'ople— A  Boy 
from  Nowhere— School  Days  Long  Ago  and  Far 
Away — A  Camping  Tour  ni  the  Mountains— Three 
Days  at  College— The  Village  Carpenter— A  Voice 
from  the  Desert— A  Battle  Hoyal-New  Comrades — 
A  Wellsidf  Dialog— A  Summer  of  Sunshine— A 
Family  of  Brothers— The  Martyred  Hero  Rejected 
—The  Men  He  Might- Have  Had— The  King  is  Seen 
In  His  (ilory— Nearing  the  Holy  City— The  Heirs  of 
HLs  Kingdom— Three  Whom  .lesus  Loved— The  Tri- 
umphal Procession — In  the  Den  of  the  Wolves— A 
Feiust  for  Kemembrance— What  Happened  in  the 
Olive  On^hard— The  King  Stands  Before  Kings— 
The  King  Dies  for  His  People— The  Morning  of  His 
Kingdom— Notes— The  Leading  Kvenis  in  the  I^ife 
of  Jesus    Index. 

A    Handsome    Book   with 
Beautiful    Illustrations 

It  is  a  striking  and  handsome  volume,  printed  on 
flrst-ola.ss  painr  with  large  type  and  wide  margins, 
!ind  having  a  beautiful  cover  design  in  colois. 
Besides  the  valuable  illustrations,  a  list  of  which 
is  given  below,  there  is  a  clear  map  of  the  country 
where  Christ  lived. 

LIST    OF    ILLUSTRATIONS 

Finding;  of  the  Savior  in  tlie  Temple 

From  the  I'liinliiif;  by  Ilolinan  Hunt 
JeMUM  (Meanning;  the  Temple 

l-'iMiii  the  I)^a^^iIl^  hy  ■!.  M.  M.  Ilot'nmnii 
CliriHt  Healing:  the  Sick 

!•■  11)111  llii'  I'aiiitiii);  by  Albert /Ciminermann 
The  Boy  Chimt 

I'roiii  the  I'Hiiiting  by  J.  M.  U.  ]Ii>fiimnii 
Christ  Wasliing  Peter's  Feet 

From  tbe  Painting  by  Ford  Madux  Brown 
Oolgfotha 

From  tbe  Painting  by  Jean  I^eon  Jerome 
The  Shadow  of  Death 

F]'om  Mie  Painting  by  Hobnan  Hunt 
"If  You  Seek  Him  " 

From  tliu  Painting  by  Ferdinand  Pauwds 

12mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental  Cover,  320  Pages. 
$1.25  net  ;  by  mail,  $1.37. 

FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs..  NEW   YORK 


A   New  Book    by   A.  T.  Schofield.  M.D. 

.liitlinr  nf  "  Till-   ••iiriniiH  nf  Charnrtir,"   "  Thr 

i'HC*niKi'itnt»  .Vht'l,'*  "  AVrr#'«  hi   i)ntrr," 

"  AVrrca  /h  DlaiiriUr,"  rti:,  vU: 

JUST     PUBLISHKn: 

The  Knowledge  of  God 
Its  Meaning  and  Power 

"'I'he  iMTS'iMMl  knowledge  uf  (iiidislhi'  Irue  se- 
cret of  huppliiess;  and  a  real  trust  in  iinil  aeriuninl- 
ance  with  the  lleiiveidv  Fallier  liiirisfonns  both 
splrll  and  life  fur  hini  u  bo  p"ssesses  it."  \yiih  this 
iLS  his  theme.  Die  autlmr  min'eiiis  himself  with  llie 
subject  of  the  life  and  rharacler  of  the  Christian 
nitlier  than  with  his  work. 

12n\o,  cloth.  208  fnHet.  Price  $1.50.  postpaid 
FUNK   &  WACNALLS   COMPANY.  Pubs.,  New  York 


APPROPRIATE  GIFTS 


FOR. 


PROFESSIONAL  MEN 

A  List  of  Important   R.eference  Works  Supplied  in  R.ich  and  Durable 
Bindings  Certain  to  be  Treasured  by  Every  Busy  Professional  Man 


HON. JOSEPH 
H.  CHOATE 

"  I  have  always  found 
this  cyclopedia  the  most 
complete  and  useful 
book  of  the  kind  ever 
published." 


"Bj/  loua  rxhl.-i  (lie  })cM  hnnk  of  quotatiimx.'^—'Si.w  York  Herald. 

The  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Quotations 

Over  30,000  choice  quotations  classified  tinder  a  wide  diversity  of 
subjects,  with  86,(X)0  lines  of  concordance  ;  also  a  complete 
appendix,  with  proverbs  from  the  foreign  languages,  Latin  law 
terms,  etc.     By  J.  K.  Hoyt. 

8vo,  1,205  PP-    Prices:    Buckram,  $6.00 ;    Law  Sheep,  $8.00;    Half 
Morocco,  $10.00  ;    Full  Morocco,  $12.00. 


HON. CARROLL 
D.  WRIGHT 

"  I  find  it  one  of  the 
most  valuable  books  of 
dates  that  has  yet  been 
published." 


Over  Seventy  Centuries  of  History  Made  Instantly  Accessible. 

The  Cyclopedia  of  Classified  Dates 

The  vital  and  important  facts  of  universal  history  since  the 
earliest  times  are  given,  classified  chronologically  under  the 
chief  topics  of  human  interest.  Archbishop  Ireland  says  :  "  It 
responds  to  a  great  need  which  thousands  have  felt."  Compiled 
by  Chas.  E.  Little. 

Large  8 vo,  1,462  pp.     Cloth,  $10.00  ;    5heep,  $12.50  ;    Half  Morocco, 
$15.00  ;  Pull  Morocco,  $18  00. 


BENJAMIN 
KIDD 

"  I  am  struck  with 
its  excellence  and  com- 
pleteness. The  plan 
...  is  admirably  car- 
ried out." 


A  Complete  Epitome  of  Social  and  Economic  Fact  and  Opinioii. 

The  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reforms 

It  supplies  facts  and  expert  opinions  of  Sociology,  Economics, 
and  ail  subjects  directly  or  indirectly  allied.  The  mo.st  eminent 
authorities  have  set  forth  the  theories  of  the  various  schools, 
enabling  the  reader  to  weigh  and  judge  for  himself.  Edited 
by  W.  D.  P.  Buss. 

Large  8vo,  1,447  pp.    Cloth,  $7.50;    Sheep,  $9.50;    Half  Morocco, 
$12.00;  Pull  riorocco,  $14.00.     Agents  Wanted. 


NEW  YORK 
OBSERVER 

"  This  monumental 
work  has  been  made  as 
complete  and  perfect  as 
could  be  desired." 


Tlir  Mo.'it  Complete  (iDKurddiue  for  Both  Clrrfin  and  Lafitnfti. 

Young's  Analytical  Concordance  to  the  Bible 

It  incltides  311,000  referetices,  marking  30,000  New-Testament 
readings.  It  gives  the  original  Hebrew  or  Greek  of  any  word  in 
the  English  Bible,  with  the  literal  meaning  of  each,  and  reliable 
parallel  passages.     By  RoKKtrr  Young,  D.D. 

4to,  1,168  pp.    Prices:  Cloth,  $5.00;  Tan  Sheep,  $7  50  ;  Half  Moroc- 
co, Sq.oo  ;  Full  Morocco,  $12.00.     Thumb  Index,  75  cts.  extra. 


PRESIDENT 

W.  H.  P.  FAUNCE 

"It  avoids  the  'bo- 
gus '  science  so  largely 
used  for  illustration, 
and  is  a  safe  handbook 
for  speakers  and 
writers.'" 


A  Coiidoi.'icd  Lihravu  of  Scicntijic  Thought  in  One  Volume. 


Scientific  Side-Lights 


A  Cyclopedia  of  Scieiuc,  containing  nearly  4,000  selections  from 
the  foremost  scientific  authorities  of  our  time,  illustrating  many 
thousands  of  topics  in  religion,  morals,  politics,  history,  educa- 
tion, social  progress,  and  industrial  and  domestic  life.  Edited 
1)V  .Tames  C.  Fernalp. 


8vo,  Cloth,  925  pp. 


$5.00  ;  Law  Sheep,  $6.50  ;    Half  Morocco,  $8.00  ; 
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ON  JANUARY    1,   1906, 

A  strike  of  the  typesetters  in  the  printing  estabUshments  of  New  York  City  is 
expected,  which  may  delay  some  of  our  January  issues.  Readers  and  advertisers 
who  fail  to  receive  their  copies  of  the  magazine  on  time  may  rest  assured,  how- 
ever, that  everything  possible  is  being  done  to  minimize  the  delay. 


TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


SECRETARY  BONAPARTE'S  COLLISION  WITH 
NEW  ENGLAND  PATRIOTISM. 

'T^HE  suggestion  made  in  the  annual  report  of  Charles  J.  Bona- 
-■-  parte,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  that  the  historic  frigate  Con- 
stitutio7i  be  used  as  a  target  for  the  gunners  of  the  navy  has  made 
him  the  target  for  denunciations  from  well-nigh  every  editorial  and 
oratorical  marksman  in  New  England,  with 
a  scathing  fire  from  every  other  part  of  the 
country.  The  suggestion  is  "  simply  brutal," 
exclaims  Charles  Francis  Adams  ;  and  John  D. 
Long,  e.K-Secretary  of  the  Navy,  declares  that 
it  "  shocks  every  instinct  of  national  pride  and 
glory."  The  Providence  Journal  wonders 
whether  Secretary  Bonaparte  is  devoid  of 
sentiment  himself  or  thinks  that  other  people 
have  none.  To  sink  "Old  Ironsides"  with 
American  guns  would  be  "  little  less  than 
sacrilege,"  declares  ex-Mayor  Green,  of  Bos- 
ton. 
Here  is  Mr.  Bonaparte's  proposition : 

"  In  dealing  with  this  question  it  is  import- 
ant to  bear  in  mind  that  the  vessel  now  at 
Charlestovvn  is  not  the  vessel  with  which  Hull 
captured  the  Guerricre.  Some  portion  of  the 
materials  from  that  ship  was  undoubtedly  used 
in  building  the  new  one,  to  which  her  name 
was  subsequently  given,  but  probably  only  a 
very  small  part  of  these  materials  can  be  now 
identified  with  any  confidence,  and,  in  any 
event,  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  constituted 
only  a  very  small  part  of  the  structure  of  the 
new  ship.  To  exhibit  the  Constitution,  there- 
fore, as  the  genuine  'Old  Ironsides,'  charging,  as  has  been  pro- 
posed, a  fee  for  permission  to  inspect  her,  and  using  the  amount 
thus  earned  to  bear  the  expense  of  her  preservation,  would  not 
only  ill  accord  with  the  dignity  of  the  Government,  but  would 
amount  to  obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses. 

"  The  further  suggestion  that  she  should  be  rebuilt  on  her  old 
lines  with  new  materials  would  involve  perfectly  unjustifiable  waste 
of  public  money,  since,  when  completed,  at  a  cost  of  certainly 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  she  would  be  absolutely  useless. 
Nevertheless,  I  think  it  would  be  wise  and  becoming  to  commem- 
orate in  some  proper  way  the  victories  of  the  old  Constitutiott,  and 
I  suggest  that  this  be  done  in  the  same  way  in  which  it  was  done 
when  the  frigate  was  rebuilt— that  is  to  say,  I  suggest  that  so  much 
of  the  materials  of  the  present  ship  as  can  be  shown  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  original  Constitution,  and  to  be  also  of  some  utility, 
or,  at  least,  of  no  detriment,  on  board  a  modern  ship  of  war,  be 
transferred  to  a  new  vessel,  to  be  named  the  Co7tstitution,  and  that 
the  remainder  of  the  ship  be  broken  up. 

"  If,  for  purely  sentimental  reasons,  it  is  thought  that  this  sup- 
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SECRETARY   BONAPARTE, 

Who  suggested  that  the  famous  old  frigate 
Constitution  be  used  as  a  target. 


posed  veteran  of  our  old  wars  is  entitled  to  a  maritime  end,  she 
might  be  used  as  a  target  for  some  of  the  ships  in  our  North  At- 
lantic fleet  and  sunk  by  their  fire." 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  outburst  of  wrath  roused 

by  the  Secretary  is  the  widespread  reprinting  of  the  poem  written 

upon  a  similar  occasion  seventy  years  ago   by  Oliver  Wendell 

Holmes,  in  which  he  declared  it  would  be  better  to  turn  the  famous 

old  frigate  adrift : 

"  Nail  to  the  mast  her  tattered  flag, 
Set  every  threadbare  sail, 
And  give  her  to  the  god  of  storms, 
The  lightning  and  the  gale." 

The  Rochester  Detnocrat  and  Chronicle  remarks  that  if  the  ex- 
pense of  caring  for  the  Constitution  is  more  than  the  Government 
can  afford,  a  contribution  of  one  cent  each 
by  every  editor  and  schoolboy  who  has  pub- 
lished or  declaimed  Dr.  Holmes's  poem  would 
provide  a  fund  ample  for  the  purpose.  And 
as  for  the  Secretary's  objection  that  the  pres- 
ent ship  contains  little  of  the  original  Consti- 
tution, several  papers  remind  him  that  as  the 
human  body  is  supposed  to  be  renewed  every 
seven  years,  his  own  constitution  is  not  what 
it  was  seven  years  ago. 

Says  the  Boston  Tra7iscript : 

"  To  New  England  sailors,  firing  on  the 
Constitution  would  be  almost  as  offensive  as 
bombarding  Bunker  Hill  Monument  or  Plym- 
outh Rock.  To  be  sure,  the  Constittition  has 
been  rebuilt  since  she  won  her  famous  vic- 
tories, but,  nevertheless,  she  is  the  same  Con- 
stitutiott.    Her  renown  was  not  taken  out  of 

her  with  the  old  timber 

"  Great  Britain  preserves  the  Victory,  which 
is  140  years  old,  and  was  a  famous  ship  when 
the  Constitutiott  was  launched.  She  is  not  of 
the  slightest  practical  worth  to-day,  but  she 
is  of  immense  sentimental  value  to  the  British 
navy  and  British  public.  There  is  no  other 
Victory  on  the  British  navy  list,  and  her  name 
will  not  be  duplicated  as  long  as  she  holds  to- 
gether. During  the  Trafalgar  Centennial  celebration  the  Victory 
blazed  with  light  by  night,  and  by  day  the  old  heroic  signal  fluttered 
to  the  delight  of  all  England.  To  put  the  Constitution  in  her  old 
shape  would  cost  comparatively  little,  and  the  interest  on  the 
investment  would  be  tremendous  in  the  way  of  'sentimental 
reasons.' 

"  Secretary  Bonaparte's  great  kinsman  knew  the  value  of  senti- 
ment. He  would  have  made  a  French  ship  with  a  record  akin  to 
the  Constitution's  an  object  of  public  veneration  forever." 

In  reply  to  a  telegram  of  protest  sent  him  by  the  Misses  Stewart, 
of  Philadelphia,  Secretary  Bonaparte  explains  in  a  letter  that  his 
recommendation  was  made  "  in  way  of  suggestion  only,"  and  offered 
a  means  of  disposing  of  the  few  remains  of  the  Constitution  "  which 
might  appeal  to  some."  "  There  was  no  expression  of  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  department,"  he  adds,  "and,  as  I  stated  some  time 
since,  no  action  will  be  taken  in  reference  to  the  Constitution  until 
Congress  has  expressed  its  will." 
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PRYING  INTO  PANAMA  CANAL  PAY-ROLLS. 

"  T^HE  spirit  of  critical  watchfuless,"  says  the  Salt  Lake  Tri- 
i-  bune  (Ind.  Rep.),  has  been  so  thoroughly  aroused  that  the 
Republicans  in  control  "  will  find  it  difficult  to  railrbad  appropria- 
tions through  Congress  without  subjecting  their  actions  to  the 
most  careful  scrutiny."  The  truth  of  this  assertion  became  very 
manifest  this  month  when  the  House  took  under  consideration  the 
emergency  bill  for  the  Panama  canal.  In  vo- 
ting to  reduce  the  amoVint  asked  for  from  $i6,- 
500,000  to  511,000.000,  that  body,  declares  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald  (Ind.),  practically  served  notice  upon 
President  Roosevelt  and  the  Canal  Commis- 
sion that  they  "  must  closely  itemize  reports  of 
all  expenditures  and  estimates,"  while  other 
papers  noted  a  similar  disposition  to  "give 
an  airing  "  to  all  canal  matters  when  the  bill 
reached  the  Senate. 

The  ground  upon  which  critics,  both  within 
and  without  the  halls  of  Congress,  seem  to 
base  their  complaints  against  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  is 
the  large  size  of  the  salary  lists.  The  discov- 
ery that  Joseph  B.  Bishop,  the  literary  secre- 
tary, or,  as  some  say,  the  "press  agent"  of 
the  commissioners,  is  paid  $10,000  a  year,  led 
to  a  general  examination  of  the  salary  accounts 
which  developed  many  interesting  facts. 
"  Some  of  the  salaries  which  the  Government 
is  paying,"  says  the  Hartford  Tunes  (Dem.), 
"are  surprising,"  and  the  Washington  Star 
(Ind.)  declares  that  "  the  Administration  has 
been  dealing  out  salaries  with  a  lavish  hand."  The  New  York 
Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  after  making  a  few  remarks  about  Mr.  Bish- 
op's appointment,  observes: 

"  Undoubtedly  the  salary  of  this  secretaryship  is  high.  Mr. 
Shonts,  the  chairman  of  the  commission,  gets  $30,000  ;  Mr.  Magoon, 
who  is  not  only  a  commissioner  but  the  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  resident  on  the  Isthmus,  gets  $17,500.     The  other  commis- 


sioners, Rear-Admiral  Endicott,  Brigadier-General  Hains,  Briga- 
dier-General Ernst,  and  Mr.  Harrod  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
receive  $7,500.  The  secretary  of  the  commission  has  a  salary  of 
$10,000,  which  is  $2,000  a  year  more  than  is  paid  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  who  under  the  President  has  supervision  and  control  of 
the  work  of  the  Canal  Commission.  There  are  three  other  $10,000 
places.  One  is  held  by  the  General  Purchasing  Officer,  another 
by  the  General  Auditor,  and  the  third  is  that  of  Chief  Sanitary 
Officer,  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Colonel 
Gorgas.  The  Auditor's  estimate  calls  for 
$225,000  for  'salaries,  incidental  expenses, 
rent,  etc.,'  in  the  United  States  from  October 
I,  1905,  to  June  30,  1906." 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  many  papers 
that  do  not  see  anything  out  of  the  way  in  giv- 
ing large  salaries  to  officials  and  employees 
of  the  higher  classes  in  the  service  of  the  Ca- 
nal Commission.  "  The  argument,"  says  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.),  "  that  salaries  in 
the  canal  zone  are  excessive  because  they  are 
twice  as  large  as  salaries  paid  for  similar 
work  in  Washington,  is  to  talk  nonsense." 
This  also  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  Star  (Ind.  Dem.),  which  furthermore 
believes  that  no  matter  how  advisable  it  might 
be  to  examine  the  pay-rolls  of  the  commis- 
sion, nothing  should  be  done  to  interfere  with 
the  granting  of  appropriations  which  are  man- 
ifestly necessary.     Thus : 


JAMES  A.  TAWNEV    (MINN.), 


New  cliairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  who  will  guard  against  un- 
warranted e.xpenditures. 


"There  is  a  demand  in  the  Senate  for  a 
complete  auditing  of  the  Canal  Commission's 
accounts.  This  demand  implies  a  suspicion 
that  the  money  thus  far  expended  has  not  all 
been  wisely  applied.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  at  least,  that  it  does  not 
imply  a  dishonest  use  of  any  of  the  appropriations  thus  far  made. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  further  appropriations,  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  meet  pay-rolls  and  other  bills  soon  to  become  due. 
should  not  be  held  up  pending  an  investigation  that  might  be 
tediously  prolonged  and  which,  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances possible,  could  not  reach  a  conclusion  in  time  to  prevent 
embarrassment  for  the  commission  in  the  matter  of  meeting  its 
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pay-rolls,  unless  appropriations  are  made  without  regard  to  the 
investigations. 

"As  to  the  suspicion  cast  on  the  commission,  all  that  the  coun- 
try cares  to  know  for  the  present  is  that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  is 
empowered  to  build  the  canal,  has  asked  for  necessary  appropria- 
tions. The  people  know  that  he,  more  than  any  one  else,  would 
insist  upon  a  thorough  investigation  and  a  complete  accounting  if 
there  was  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  expenditure  of  money  thus 
far.  But  no  Senate  and  no  set  of  Senators  will  be  sustained  by 
the  people  in  an  effort  to  hamper  the  President  and  the  commis- 
sion for  political  effect  or  for  some  still  worse  reason." 


ABOLITION  OF  RAILROAD  PASSES. 

T  N  announcing  the  discontinuance  of  passes,  the  managers  of 
-■■  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Reading,  the  Central  Railroad 
of  New  Jersey,  and  the  New  York  Central,  says  the  New  York 
Times,  have  put  themselves  in  harmony  "with  public  sentiment." 
The  Chicago  iXews  predicts  that  their  surprising  but  generally  ap- 
plauded act  will  probably  be  imitated  by  all  railways  belonging  to 

the  Trunk  Line  Associ- 
ation, by  January  i,  so 
that  "  after  that  date  no 
passes  will  be  issued  by 
these  lines  to  men  in 
public  office,  to  ship- 
pers, or  to  any  persons 
save  those  actually  in 
the  employ  of  the 
roads "  ;  and  by  way  of 
comment  on  this  sudden 
resolution  of  the  rail- 
roads to  obey  the  in- 
junctions of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  acts 
and  the  laws  of  several 
States,  The  News  con- 
tinues : 

"This  proposed  ac- 
tion reflects  the  grow- 
ing tendency  to  regard 
illicit  perquisites  of  all 
kinds  as  objectionable 
and  unwise  and  to  abol- 
ish them  as  out  of  keep- 


ALEXANDER  J.   CASSATT, 

President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  Com- 
pany, who  started  the  reform  movement  against 
free  transportation  on  railroads. 


ing  with  the  improving  standards  of  business  and  political  conduct. 
The  railway  companies  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  where  passes 
secure  no  compensatory  favors  they  represent  a  dead  loss  to  the 
roads  issuing  them,  while  any  favors  they  do  secure  are  improper, 
if  not  illegal.  In  several  of  the  States  governors  or  legislatures 
already  have  taken  action  looking  to  the  abolition  of  passes.  Now 
that  the  railway  companies  are  evincing  signs  of  a  purpose  to  pur- 
sue the  same  policy  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  abuse  is  about 
to  end.  The  railway  pass  has  been  a  potent  corrupting  influence, 
all  the  more  dangerous  because  it  has  been  so  generally  regarded 
as  a  courtesy  and  not  as  a  bribe.  It  has  affected  the  attitude  of 
law-making  bodies  and  afforded  a  means  of  discriminating  among 
shippers.  Its  abolition  will  bring  about  more  honest  methods  both 
in  politics  and  in  business." 

The  newspapers  of  the  country  show  a  remarkable  unanimity  in 
praising  the  issuance  of  the  order  abolishing  passes,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  editors  and  correspondents  will  probably  feel  its 
effect  as  seriously  as  any  other  class  of  people  against  whom  it  is 
directed.  All  agree  with  the  Portland  Oregoniati  in  calling  a  pass 
nothing  more  than  a  "bribe,"  whose  insidious  influence  under  the 
garb  of  a  "  conventional  crime  "  has  often  corrupted  legislatures, 
the  bench,  bar,  press,  and  even  the  pulpit,  and  done  untold  dam- 
age in  lowering  the  standards  of  morality  in  public  life  in  this 
nation.     Thus  the  Philadelphia  North  American  exclaims: 

"Imagine   the   influence   for  evil   thus   exerted   by   these   tiny 


bits  of  pasteboard  upon  Congressmen,  legislators,  judges,  editors, 
holders  of  great  and  small  civil  offices  and  miscellaneous  public 
functionaries  !  How  can  a  judge  who,  in  his  heart,  wishes  to  be 
honest  eliminate  from  his  mind  a  bias  for  the  company  whose 
pass  is  in  his  poocket? 
What  legislator  in  Con- 
gress or  the  State  As- 
sembly can  And  his 
anger  grow  hot  against 
a  railroad  abuse  when 
he  accepts  a  tip  from 
the  company  every  time 
he  rides?  In  what  man- 
ner can  an  able  editor 
defend  the  public, whose 
champion  he  presumes 
to  be,  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  a  great  and  ty- 
rjannical  corporation 
while  he  has  within  his 
waistcoat  a  ticket  rep- 
resenting the  company's 
money,  which  he  ac- 
cepted as  a  gratuity.'' 
A  political  boss  who  has 
obtained  and  used  for 
the  purpose  of  debauch- 
ing his  followers  a  bush- 
el or  more  of  passes  is 
not  likely,  one  would 
imagine,  to  be  indiffer- 
ent to  the  expressed 
wish  of  the  railroad 
company  for  some  new 
kind  of  a  crook  in  leg- 
islation, for  the  suppression  of  bills  which  ought  not  to  be  sup- 
pressed, and  for  exceeding  tenderness  in  dealing  with  all  matters 
even  remotely  affecting  the  company's  interests.  Thus  the  rail- 
road company  corrupted  the  boss,  and  the  boss  added  a  new  taint 
of  putridity  to  the  ancient  corruption  of  the  railroad  company; 
and,  both  together,  they  put  depravity  into  politics  and  filled  the 
land  with  knavery. 

"There  is  literally  no  measure  of  the  evil  influence  exerted  by 
the  railroad  pass.  In  fact,  most  men  greatly  underestimate  it. 
The  ticket  is  so  small ;  it  is  so  subtle  and  noiseless;  it  is  unseen 
and  usually  unsuspected;  but  its  work  is  deadly.  It  appeals  to 
one  of  the  strongest  passions  in  the  human  breast,  the  desire  to 
get  something  apparently  for  nothing  ;  and  also  to  that  almost 
equally  strong  personal  vanity  which  induces  men  to  like  to  be 
selected  for  distinctive  honors.     Men  of  high  degree,  who  would 


Copyright  bv  Gutekuiist,  Pliilaiielphia. 

GEORGE    F.    BAER, 

President  of  the  Reading  and  of  other  eastern 
railroads  who  in  extending  the  anti-pass  order 
over  his  lines  said  :  "  I  intend  that  it  shall  be 
carried  out  to  the  very  letter." 


-By  DfUu. 


The  Actor—"  Cassatt  is  my  patron.    No  more  lonely  jaunts.    I'll  have  com- 
panions now."  — De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 
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look  with  horror  upon  a  direct  and  open  money  bribe,  pocketed 
an  annual  pass  with  a  chuckle  of  satisfaction.  Men  who  would 
have  rtsented  a  railroad  otficial's  attempt  to  tip  them  with  a  coin 
were  as  eager  for  trip  passes  as  a  dipsomaniac  for  drink.  Thtre 
is  really  no  exaggeration  in  the  assertion  that  no  single  influence 
proceeding  from  one  source  and  operating  in  one  direction  has 
done  so  much  to  poison  the  very  fountains  of  politi  \  life  as  the 
railroad  free  pass."        

MORAL  SENTIMENT  AROUSED  BY  THE 
COREY  CASE. 

THE  storm  of  public  indignation  raging  around  W.  E.  Corey 
on  account  of  his  domestic  infelicities,  that  has  finally  cul- 
minated in  an  apparently  widespread  demand  for  his  removal 
from  office  as  president  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 

'is,"  exclaims  the  Bos- 


ton Tra)iscript ,  "  an  en- 
couraging sign  of  the 
times."  The  New  York 
Sku  declares  that  it  af- 
fords "a  convincing  il- 
lustration of  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  morality 
of  American  society," 
and  furthermore  consti- 
tutes "an  uprising  in  de- 
fense of  the  sanctity  of 
the  institution  of  mar- 
riage" which  contradicts 
the  assumption  of 
"  those  who  look  upon 
the  prevalence  of  di- 
vorces in  til  is  country  as 
a  symptom  of  a  lament- 
able social  degrada- 
tion." According  to  the 
press  reports,  the  mar- 
ital troubles  of  the 
young,  wealthy,  and  en- 
ergetic head  of  Amer- 
ica's largest  industrial  corporation  do  not  present  an  unusual  ex- 
ample of  flagrant  immorality.  His  name,  it  is  true,  is  identified 
with  that  of  a  much-advertised  and   popular  comic  actress;  and 


W.    K.    COREV, 

President  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tions, who  has  incurred  disfavor  on  account  of 
his  easy  views  on  the  marriage  and  divorce  ques- 
tion. 


rumor,  as  the  Chicago  Chronicle  remarks,  accuses  him  of  seek- 
ing a  separation  from  a  faithful  wife  "to  whom  he  plighted  his 
troth  when  both  were  poor,"  so  that  he  may  marry  a  woman  who 
would  be  "  a  more  ornamental  head  to  his  household."  But  Mr. 
Corey,  according  to  the  New  York  Herald,  does  not  see  how  such 
stories,  even  if  they  were  true,  should  interfere  with  his  man- 
agement of  the  steel  trust.  So  he  has  no  intention  of  resigning, 
and  feels  surprised  that  there  is  so  much  publicity  given  to  his 
private  affairs,  since  similar  affairs  in  the  lives  of  many  promi- 
nent men  and  women  have  been  passed  over  in  silence. 

"Doubtless," exclaims  the  New  York  World,\i&  is  as  much  sur- 
prised "as  if  he  were  the  first  man  to  make  the  discovery  that  there 
is  a  higher  law,"  and  then  this  paper  sarcastically  adds : 

"Why  is  Corey  surprised?  His  own  predecessor  is  the  best 
steel  man  in  the  country,  but  he  gambled  in  Monte  Carlo  and  he 
gambled  worse  in  Wall  Street.  Public  opinion  demanded  his 
resignation  as  head  ot  tiie  steel  trust,  and  he  went. 

"  Six  months  ago  Hyde  and  Alexander  and  the  McCurdvs  and 
Perkins  and  McCall,  and  all  those  associated  with  them  in  insur- 
ance looting,  professed  a  philosophic  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of 
a  higher  law.  They  have  changed  their  minds.  Part  of  them  have 
gone.  The  rest  will  go.  Senator  Burton  and  Senator  Mitchell 
may  have  thought  that  there  was  no  higher  law,  but  it  kept  them 
out  of  the  United  States  Senate  after  they  were  indicted.  Mitchell 
is  dead  and  Burton  is  a  ruined  man,  a  political  pariah,  whether  he 
goes  to  prison  or  not.  There  is  no  man  in  the  Republic  so  great 
or  so  powerful  that  he  can  disregard  the  edicts  of  public  opinion." 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  his  relatives  and  business  asso- 
ciates have  turned  against  Mr.  Corey  and  are  outspoken  in  criti- 
cizing him  and  denouncing  his  willingess  to  get  rid  of  the  wife  who 
shared  all  his  early  poverty  and  privations,  he  nevertheless  has 
found  a  firm  friend  and  supporter  in  Elbert  Henry  Gary,  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  steel  corporation,  who  is  quoted 
as  saying :  "  I  see  no  reason  why  any  one  should  think  Mr.  Corey 
will  or  ought  to  tender  his  resignation  as  president."  This  gives 
the  New  York  Eveniug  Post  an  opportunity  to  express  its  senti- 
ments on  the  case  in  the  following  vigorous  manner: 

"  No  reason?  If,  under  the  circumstances  commonly  reported, 
Mr.  Corey  prefers  another  woman  to  his  own  wife,  his  usefulness 
in  a  high  position  of  trust  is  at  an  end.  He  is  marked  as  a  man  in 
whose  character  the  possession  of  riches  has  developed  the  gravest 
defects.  'This,'  reply  his  defenders,  'is  a  hard  saying.  You  lay 
upon  him  a  heavy  burden.  Men  in  many  other  walks  of  life  are 
not  cross-questioned  as  to  their  habits  of  eating  and  drii  ^ing,  their 


SOME    MEN    NEVER    (AN    TAKE   A    HINT    AND   GO. 

Almost  anybody  but  Mr.  McCall  would  notice  that  even  the  doorway  yawns. 

—Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 


President  McCall—"  Resign  !    Not  while  I  have  my  strength  !" 

—May  in  the  Detroit y<;«r«a/. 


HINTS. 
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Uncle    Sam— "  There's  a  map  of    the    biggest 
Christmas  stocking  I  fill  this  year." 

— Walker  in  the  Richmond  News  Leader. 

indulgence  in  games  of  chance,  their  rela- 
tions with  women,  their  ways  of  spending 
their  income.  They  can  do  as  they  like 
with  their  own  money.'  \\.is  a  hard  say- 
ing, but  it  is  true.  The  private  life  of  a 
lawyer  or  a  merchant  may  be  as  lax  as  his 
conscience  will  allow,  because  he  is  an- 
swerable only  to  himself.  But  a  man  who 
takes  a  position  of  trust — from  a  minor 
clerkship  in  a  bank  to  the  presidency  of 
the  steel  corporation — has  deliberately  as- 
sumed obligations,  not  only  to  keep  his  fin- 
gers out  of  the  till,  but  to  carry  himself  so 
upright  in  all  his  ways  that  no  man  can 
suspect  his  fidelity.  He  can  not  do  as  he 
likes  with  his  own  money,  if  he  likes  to  af- 
front the  moral  sense  of  the  community. 
And  on  this  point  the  wisdom  of  the  world 
is  not  foolishness.  Experience  as  old  as 
humanity  proves  that  the  gambler,  the 
drunkard,  and  the  debauchee,  however 
alert  their  intellectual  faculties,  are  not  in 
the  long  run  trustworthy.  If  any  fact  is 
writ  large  in  human  nature  it  is  this.  Men 
forget    it  while    they   are    making    money 

faster  than  they  can  spend  it.  Men  forget  it  when  they  cut  loose 
from  former  associates,  and  escape  from  the  social  pressure  of 
early  environment.  Our  newly  rich,  in  Wall  Street  and  out,  have 
signally  forgotten  it  in  the  past  decade.  But  the  law  is  still  im- 
mutable." 


any  fellow-creature.     Such  only  we  might  expect  to  find  at  this 
season  of  'Peace  on  earth  '  and  '(iood  will  toward  men.' 

"  How  little  is  this  the  case  is  shown  by  the  literature  of  the 
season,  which  is  said  to  reflect  the  public  taste.  Where  can  one 
open  any  book  or  paper  on  the  subject,  or  any  so-called  Christmas 
number,  but  a  prominent  feature  is  the  promise  of  high  feeding? 
Even  the  dainty  Christmas  cards  show  us  arrangements  of  robins 
sitting  on  Christmas  puddings,  slaughtered  birds  hanging  up  by 
their  legs,  huge  joints  on  dishes,  and  foaming  tankards  of  beer,  as 
tho  these  represented  the  most  appropriate  means  of  commemo- 
rating the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Peace." 

After  reciting  some  of  the  tortures  of  turtles,  turkeys,  geese,  and 
cattle,  before  killing,  Mr.  Bell  says: 

"  Trade  in  living  animals  ...  is  literally  a  trade  in  patient, 
willing,  uncomplaining  slaves,  and  we  may  hope  that  the  day  will 
come  when  this  will  be  felt,  and  it  will  be  realized  that  we  have  no 
more  right  to  live  and  amuse  ourselves  by  and  tlirough  the  suffer- 
ings of  animals  than  by  the  enslavement  of  human  beings. 

"It  has  been  stated  that  ten  million  pounds  are  spent  annually 
on  the  so-called  sport  of  pigeon-shooting.  Were  the  pigeon- 
matches  discontinued,  this  money  would  be  forced  to  run  into 
other  channels  which  could   hardly  be  more  unprofitable.     And 

who  can  say  that  the  immense  sums  squan- 
dered on  eating  and  drinking  at  Christmas- 
tide  miglit  not  be  spent  with  more  dignity, 
more  appropriateness  to  the  event  com- 
memorated, and  with  more  lasting  benefit 
to  the  community? 

"  The  religious  aspect  of  the  matter  we 
would  rather  leave  to  some  one  more  com- 
petent to  speak  of  it  than  we  are.  To  us 
it  seems  that  there  is  no  religious  aspect 
in  it  at  all.  In  Biblical  times,  truly,  men 
used  to  sacrfice  animals  to  the  glorification 
of  their  God.  We  have  improved  on  this 
method :  we  bring  our  sacrifices  in  ever- 
increasing  number,  but  we  eat  them  our- 
selves now. 

"The  one  fact  that  stands  out  clearly  is 
the  strange  incongruity  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding. Were  our  object  to  celebrate  the 
birth  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness  instead  of 
the  Savior  of  the  human  race,  we  know  no 
way  more  appropriate  than  by  that  great 
wail  of  anguish  beginning  beforehand  on 
the  plains  of  America  and  other  far-distant 
lands  .  .  .  and  converging  to  London." 


A  SURREPTITIOUS   PINCH. 

—Frontispiece  to  Harper^ s 
Bazar  ( December). 


I 


CRUELTIES  OF  THE  CHRISTMAS  SEASON. 

T  is  not  unusual  to  read,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  much  about 
the  sufferings  of  the  shop-assistants  and  clerks,  and  the  over- 
laden postmen  and  expressmen,  but  it  remains  for  a  humanitarian 
to  draw  our  attention  to  worse  "  barbarities  "  of  the  season.  Our 
informant,  Ernest  Bell,  of  London,  chairman  of  the  Humanitarian 
League,  makes  a  vehement  protest  against  the  carnival  of  slaugh- 
ter of  dumbanimals  for  the  Christmas  market.  "It  seems,"  writes 
Mr.  Bell,  that  "  the  genius  of  the  people  has  inclined  more  to  the 
pagan  ideal  of  festival  than  to  the  religious,"  with  the  result  that 
our  "observance  of  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  the  Church's  festi- 
vals has  been  allowed  to  degenerate  into  a  species  of  carnival." 
Mr.  Bell  continues  (in  The  Humane  Review.  London) : 

."Pleasures  there  are,  undoubtedly, and  they  are  the  deepest  and 
most  real  for  those  who  can  enjoy  them,  which  bring  no  pain  to 


SOMEBODY  won't  GET  A   CHRISTMAS   PRESENT  THIS  YEAR. 

—Handy  in  the  Duluth  News-Tribune 

SOME  CHRISTMAS  CARICATURES. 
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DISAPPOINTMENT  OVER  THE  MERIWETHER 

SENTENCE. 

ONE  of  the  noticeable  features  of  the  press  comment  during 
the  trial  of  Minor  Meriwether,  on  the  charge  of  killing 
Midshipman  Branch  in  a  fist  fight  at  Annapolis,  was  the  tendency 
to  sympathize  with  the  unfortunate  lad  and  to  absolve  him  from 
all  blame.  "  Midshipman  Branch,"  declared 
tl;e  New  Orleans  Times- Democrat,  "  was  the 
victim  of  a  pernicious  and  demoralizing  sys- 
tem," and  other  papers  held  that  tlic  real  re- 
sponsibility rested  upon  the  authorities  at  the 
Academy,  who  tolerated  the  maintenance  of 
a  dueling  code  in  the  institution.  In  view  of 
this  sentiment  it  is  hardly  surp:ising  to  find 
many  papers  expressing  disappointment  over 
the  findings  of  the  court-martial,  which  finds 
Meriwether  guilty  of  conduct  prejudicial  to 
good  order  and  discipline,  and  sentences  him 
to  confinement  within  the  Academy  grounds 
for  one  year  and  a  reprimand.  He  was, 
however,  acquitted  on  the  charge  of  man- 
slaughter. "  This  is  little  less  than  a  vindica- 
tion," says  the  Washington  Star,  and  the  New 
York  Times  believes  that  it "  would  be  the 
height  of  injustice  to  visit  Midshipman  Meri- 
wether with  any  penalty  whatever  if  it  appears 
that  he  has  merely  conformed  to  the  code 
which  he  found  in  operation  by  the  consent 
of  his  comrades  and  the  connivance  or  negli- 
gence of  his  superiors."  The  verdict  is  "  il- 
logical "  to  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  which  says  that  Meri- 
wether "  should  have  been  wholly  set  free." 

The  testimony  evoked  during  the  trial  in  Washington  fully  es- 
tablished in  the  opinion  of  the  press  the  fact  that  such  fistic  com- 
bats were  not  prohibited,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  known  by 
the  officers  of  the  Academy  to  prevail.  One  midshipman  testified 
that  he  had  refereed  nineteen  fist-fights,  and  that  these  fights,  tho 
forbidden  by  the  regulations,  were  an  accepted  method  of  settling 
differences  among  cadets.     In  his  report  on  the  case  Secretary 
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MIDSHIPMAN   MINOR   MERIWETHER 


Bonaparte  shows  that  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  Branch's 
death  was  caused  by  a  fall  or  by  the  blows  received  during  the 
fight.  "  But  the  accused,"  he  says,  "  was  undoubtedly  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  any  reasonable  doubt,  and  the  record  discloses  a 
state  of  proof  which,  if  it  did  not  compel,  at  least  justified  an  ac- 
quittal of  this  charge."  In  regard  to  the  violation  of  the  Academy 
regulations  and  the  testimony  that  fights  had 
been  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  that  no  pen- 
alties had  been  inflicted,  the  Secretary  says: 

"This  evidence  seems  to  the  department 
altogether  immaterial  as  affecting  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  accused.  There  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  lawful  custom  to  commit 
crime,  and  the  fact  that  through  the  laxity  or 
want  of  vigilance  of  other  persons  in  the  ser- 
vice other  old  offenders  had  escaped  punish- 
ment should  in  no  wise  justify  the  accused  in 
violating  the  law.  That  the  participants  in 
the  fight  all  knew  they  were  doing  something 
wrong  is  sufficiently  shown,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  department,  by  their  interrupting  the  fight 
when  an  officer  was  believed  to  be  approach- 
ing the  room  where  it  occurred.  They  may 
not  have  expected  to  receive  adequate  punish- 
ment, but  they  felt  it  was  to  their  interest  to 
avoid  discover}'.  There  was  also  evidence 
tending  to  show  that  the  accused  was  unfa- 
iniliar  with  the  articles  for  the  government  of 
the  navy,  .  .  .  and,  since  the  oath  which  he 
took  since  his  admission  to  the  Academy  re- 
ferred specifically  to  these  articles,  the  de- 
partment holds  that  he  can  claim  no  immun- 
ity  on   the   ground   of   ignorance    of    a    law 

which  it  was  clearly  his  duty  to  know 

"  The  department  has  no  difficulty  in  holding  that  this  sentence 
is  amply  justified  by  the  offense  committed.  There  is,  indeed, 
room  for  some  doubt  whether  the  punishment  imposed  might  not 
have  justly  been  made  more  severe,  but  as  to  this  the  department 
need  express  no  opinion.  In  one  respect,  however,  it  seems  proper 
that  the  sentence  should  be  mitigated  so  as  to  permit  the  accused 
to  participate  in  the  next  annual  practise  cruise." 

While  the  press  generally  approve  these  findings,  some  disap- 
pointment centers  around  the  fact  that  nothing  is  said  against  the 


Copvrl«ht«l  by  Th*  National  Prns  ABoolalion,  WaahlnKtvn. 


THE  COURT-MARTIAL  THAT  TRIED   MIUSHM'MAN    MERIWETHER. 


The  members  of  the  court,  from  the  reader's  left  to  rlRht,  are  :  Lieut.  Ridley  McLean  ;    Lieut.-Com.  John  E.  Craven  ;  Capt.  Samuel  P.  Comley  ;  Capt.  Richard 
inwrlRht;  Rear-Admiral  Alexander  H.   McCormick;  Captain  Marix;   Rear-Admiral  Francis  M.  Ramsey,  president;   Rear 


Wai 

Com.  GeorKo  R.  Chirk;  Lieutenant  Jackson  and  Lieut.  E.  Constein. 


Rear-Admiral  Albert  S.  Barker;   Lievit- 
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practise  of  settling  differences  by  fist  fights,  for  these  papers  say 
that  the  "  code  "  was  on  trial.  "  The  worst  feature  of  the  finding," 
declares  the  New  York  Mail,"\s  that  in  effect  it  justifies  the 
'midshipmen's  code,'  and  leaves  that  brutal  means  of  arbitra- 
ment still  in  force  "  ;  and  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  adds  that 
Meriwether  has  been  "  made  to  a  large  extent  a  scapegoat  for 
plain  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  his  superiors,  a  dereliction  in 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  will  share  if  he  allows  the  matter 
to  drop  without  striving  to  improve  the  conditions  which  the  trial 
has  revealed."    The  Washington  Star  declares  : 

"The  court-martialing  of  Meriwether  did  not  cover  the  case. 
The  approval  of  the  findings  leaves  the  main  work  of  reform  to  be 
undertaken.  If  the  case  is  allowed  to  drop  now  the  whole  country 
will  be  permitted  to  understand  that  fist-fighting  at  the  Naval 
Academy  is  condoned  by  the  authorities,  who  ask  only  that  fatal 
results  do  not  follow,  and  who  declare  that  such  fatal  results  are 
punishable  merely  by  a  reprimand  and  nominal  confinement.  The 
Naval  Academy,  and  not  young  Meriwether,  is  now  on  trial." 

Even  more  bitter  is  the  denunciation  of  the  Academy  officials 
that  is  brought  out  by  the  discovery  of  a  brutal  case  of  hazing  at 
Annapolis,  notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  midshipmen  wit- 
nesses before  the  Meriwether  court-martial  that  the  practise  did 
not  exist.  The  hazing  took  place  on  December  13,  and  the  victim, 
Midshipman  Kimbough,  was  found  in  his  room  in  a  state  of  coma, 
the  result  of  having  been  compelled  by  upper  classmen  repeatedly 
to  stand  on  his  head.  To  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  this  case  suggests 
"  that  the  demoralization  in  management  revealed  at  the  trial  of 
Meriwether  is  getting  no  better  very  fast,"  and  "  that  the  attention 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  should  be  given  at  once  to  the 
work  of  reform."  

TERRITORIAL  SENTIMENT  ON  THE 
STATEHOOD  QUESTION. 

THE  great  majority  of  the  press  of  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Ter- 
ritory and  of  the  other  papers  in  that  part  of  the  country  are 
in  favor  of  "joint"  Statehood,  or  the  plan  to  make  one  State  out 
of  the  "  Twin  Territories."  The  "  injustice  of  depriving  over  one 
million  free  American  citizens  of  self-government"  seems  to  have 
united  all  in  a  common  cause.  Differences  of  opinion  have  been 
laid  aside  for  the  sake  of  expediency  ;  and  interest  and  effort  are 
now  centered  and  engaged  in  securing  from  Congress  a  proper  and 
immediate  consideration  of  the  rights  of  Oklahoma  and  Indian 
Territory,  independent  of  any  action  that  may  be  taken  in  regard 
to  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  For  a  fear  is  entertained  that  if 
the  old  scheme  to  make  four  instead  of  two  States  out  of  the  re- 
maining Territories  is  revived,  Statehood  legislation  would  have 
to  be  accomplished  through  an  "  omnibus  "  bill,  which  would  pro- 
duce an  interminable  delay.  Hence,  with  the  exception  of  the  St. 
Louis  Republic  (Dem.)  and  some  other  prominent  dailies,  the 
papers  referred  to  are  earnestly  urgmg  the  adoption  of  the  State- 
hood bill  which  Mr.  Bird  S.  McGuire  (Rep.),  delegate  from  Okla- 
homa, prepared  and  introduced  as  number  one  on  the  calendar  in 
this  session  of  Congress.  Says  The  Oklahoman  (Dem.)  of  Okla- 
homa City  :  "  The  fitness  and  the  right  of  these  Territories  to  be 
admitted  should  be  considered  without  regard  to  the  question  of 
admitting  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  jointly  or  separately."  And 
The  Capital  (Rep.),  of  Guthrie,  remarks: 

"  Both  political  parties  in  each  of  the  Territories  are  on  record 
now  in  favor  of  joint  Statehood  for  the  two  Territories.  The 
Democrats  of  Indian  Territory  were  the  last  to  get  in  line,  but 
they  are  welcome,  as,  regardless  of  parties,  the  people  of  Oklahoma 
should  work  unanimously  for  the  kind  of  Statehood  the  majority 
of  people  of  the  two  Territories  prefer,  and  there  should  not  be  a 
dissenting  voice  at  Washington  wnen  we  demand  our  rights  this 
winter.  It  is  best  that  the  people  here  give  not  the  least  excuse 
for  members  of  the  Senate  to  work  against  the  Statehood  bill  that 
will  be  reported  from  the  House  Committee  and  passed  by  that 
body  before  the  Christmas  holidays." 

The  papers,  however,  which  hold  out  for  "  separate  "  Statehood 


are  standing  firmly  by  their  colors.  They  present  cogent  argu- 
ments to  support  their  position,  the  chief  one  of  which  seems  to  be 
founded  on  the  contention  that  more  Western  Senators  are  needed 
in  order  to  preserve  a  proper  balance  of  representation  in  the  Sen- 
ate between  the  East 
and  the  West.  This 
point  is  clearly  brought 
out  by  the  St.  Louis  Re- 
public, which  says : 

"In  the  four  States  of 
Missouri,  Arkansas, 
Texas,  and  Louisiana 
there  was,  by  the  census 
in  1900,  a  population  of 
8,488,564.  Oklahoma 
and  the  Indian  Territory 
would  add  nearly  800,- 
000,  making  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Southwest 
this  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  9,638.955  by 
the  census  of  1900,  with- 
out counting  New  Mex- 
ico and  Arizona.  By 
the  same  census  the 
population  of  the  six 
New  England  States 
was  in  1900  only  5,592,- 
351.  And  yet  New  Eng- 
land is  represented  in 
the  Senate  at  Washing- 
ton by  twelve  Senators 
while     the     Southwest 

with  a  population  70  per  cent,  greater  in  1900  is  represented  by 
only  eight  Senators  in  Washington.  If  two  new  States  are  created 
in  Oklahoma  and  Sequoyah  (Indian  Territory)  this  part  of  the 
Southwest  will  have  twelve  Senators,  the  same  as  New  England, 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  census  of  five  years  ago  70  per  cent,  of 
its  population  would  be  still  without  representation  in  the  Senate, 
as  compared  with  New  England." 

The  press  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  shows  considerable  Con- 
flict of  opinion  on  the  Statehood  question.  The  sentiment  for 
"joint"  Statehood  is  stronger  in  New  Mexico  than  in  Arizona.  In 
fact,  barring  the  Santa  Y €  New  Mexican  and  some  other  noteworthy 
exceptions,  the  New  Mexican  papers  seem  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
proposition  laid  down  by  President  Roosevelt  in  his  recent  mes- 
sage to  Congress.     In  Arizona,  hojvever,  the  situation  is  different 


BIRD   S.    MCGUIRE, 

Delegate  from  Oklahoma  who  opposes  the 
"omnibus"  bill,  and  insists  that  Oklahoma  and 
Indian  Territory  be  admitted  as  one  State  re- 
gardless of  whatever  action  may  be  taken  ia 
respect  to  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 


,;*v-j.   :v-;-''-v-' ,-<-l-s-!;-^:^\'^     •■'.:v-    ^"W- 


"^l:';S."V. 
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Uncle  Sam—"  Do  either  of  the  contracting  parties  object  to  this  union  ?** 
-i  i  '( }  _  —Hurst  in  The  Arizona  Republican  (Phoenix,  Ariz.) 
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The  Holbrook  Atgus,  the  Arizona  Star  (Tucson),  the  Nogales 
Oasis,  The  Herald  and  Apache  News  (St.  Johns),  the  Coconino 
Sun  (Flagstaff),  and  possibly  the  Dispatch,  endorse  the  union  of 
the  Territories  either  as  a  matter  of  principle  or  because  they  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  only  way  to  secure  self  government  for  the  people 
of  Arizona  within  a  reasonable  time. 

But  excepting  these  papers,  the  trend  of  opinion  in  Arizona 
seems  to  have  a  pronounced  direction  toward  a  "  separate  "  State- 
hood movement.  Among  the  leaders  on  this  side  of  the  question 
are  the  Douglas  International,  The  Gazette  and  The  Republican, 
of  Phoenix,  and  The  Post  and  The  Citizen  of  Tucson.  The  Tomb- 
stone Prospecter  is  non-committal.  They  dread  the  proposed 
union  for  fear  that  the  American  people  of  Arizona  would  be  out- 
voted by  the  larger  "greaser"  population  of  New  Mexico;  and 
the  arguments  they  advance  in  their  effort  to  avert  this  danger  are 
that  the  two  Territories  united  have  too  vast  an  area  to  be  in- 
cluded in  one  State,  while  each  alone  has  just  the  right  size  for 
that  purpose,  and  besides  is  .so  richly  endowed  with  natural  re- 
sources that  its  population  numerically  will  eventually  surpass  that 
of  many  older  States. 

The  views  of  these  papers  are  ably  summed  up  by  the  Tucson 
Citizen,  which  says : 

"  All  the  public  bodies  of  Arizona  that  represent  the  people  and 
have  a  right  to  reflect  and;-express  public  sentiment,  have  declared 
opposition  to  the  jointure  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  in  State- 
hood. The  Legislature  declared  against  the  jointure,  the  boards 
of  supervisors  of  the  different  counties  declared  against  jointure, 
and  all  the  municipal  bodies  in  the  Territory  have  declared  against 
the  surrender  of  Arizona  to  the  domination  of  the  New  Mexican 
majority. 

"  This  correctly  expresses  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Arizona. 
A  few  individuals  here  and  there  are  willing  to  submit  Arizona  to 
the  Government  of  New  Mexico.  These  are  invariably  back- 
number  politicians,  people  with  grievances,  men  who  have  been 
'turned  down '  by  their  party,  lawyers  without  briefs  and  ready 
for  any  adventure,  and  the  aged,  the  decrepit,  and  feeble. 

"The  substantial  fact  is  that  New  Mexico  has  more  than  twice 
as  many  people  as  Arizona,  while  the  material  resources  of  Arizona 
are  more  than  twice  greater  than  those  of  New  Mexico.  In  the 
event  of  joint  Statehood  New  Mexico  would  make  the  laws  and 
do  the  governing,  and  Arizona  would  have  to  foot  the  bills. 
Arizona  would  be  denuded  of  its  institutions— its  university,  its 
prison,  its  asylums,  and  its  normal  schools.  New  Mexico  would 
furnish  the  Governor  and  State  officers,  the  Senators  of  the  United 


States,  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Spanish  would  in  all 
probability  be  made  the  official  language  of  the  courts  and  Legis- 
lature and  the  teaching  of  English  might  not  be  tolerated  in  the 
public  schools.  This  is  what  confronts  Arizona  in  the  event  of 
joint  Statehood  with  New  Mexico. 

"  The  thoughtful  and  patriotic  people  of  Arizona  desire  to  pre- 
serve their  own  civilization,  their  own  institutions,  their  own  laws 
and  liberties.  Arizona  is  English-speaking  and  the  great  majority 
of  its  people  are  of  European  stock,  largely  of  the  Anglo-Celtic 
race.  They  will  not  surrender  their  right  to  govern  themselves. 
They  will  never  yield  themselves  to  the  dominant  voting  power  of 
an  alien  race." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

Tho  Witte  is  the  man  of  the  hour,  it  must  seem  like  a  pretty  long  hour  to  him. 
—  The  Chicago  News. 

Mr.  Witte  is  enjoying  the  usual  experiences  of  the  physician  who  is  called 
after  the  priest  has  left. —  7  he  Detroit  News. 

Future  historians  looking  over  Mr.  Ba'four's  political  record  will  have  to  ad- 
mit that  he  was  a  great  golf  player.—  The  Chicago  News. 

Perhaps  Russia  is  merely  working  herself  up  to  a  condition  favorable  to  the 
introduction  of  football  into  the  country. —  The  Atlanta  Constitution. 

Further  discoveries  as  to  the  elaborate  system  of  canals  on  Mars  lead  us  to 
believe  that  the  transcontinental  railroads  have  little  influence  there.— T'/itf  Z?(^ 
troit  News. 

There  have  been  a  good  many  Macedonian  massacres,  but  it  was  not  until 
Macedonian  finances  went  wrong  that  the  great  Christian  Powers  got  excited.— 
The  Newark  Nc2vs. 

The  asphalt  trust's  assertion  that  money  would  get  any  kind  of  justice  desired 
in  Venezuela's  courts  is  refuted  by  the  fact  that  the  trust  didn't  get  what  it 
wanted.-  'The  Detroit  News. 

George  W.  Perkins  denies  that  he  was  in  peril  while  in  Russia.  They 
probably  fought  shy  of  him  as  soon  as  they  ascertained  he  was  a  life-insurance 
magnate. —  the  Washington  Post. 

Sixteen  hundred  steerage  passengers  sang  a  song  of  thanksgiving  when  they 
arrived  in  New  York.  The  explanation  is  that  they  had  never  been  in  New 
York  before. —  The  Kansas  City  Journal. 

Notwithstanding  the  suppression  of  G.  Bernard  Shaw's  new  play  there  is- 
little  danger  that  the  New  York  stage  will  be  elevated  suflficiently  to  hurt  any  one 
who  falls  off.—  7'he  Los  Angeles  Express. 

One  of  the  saddest  things  about  it  is  that  many  of  those  who  have  built  up  the 
life-insurance  business  are  compelled  to  abandon  it  before  the  assets  have  been 
seriously  impaired.—  The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 

Col.  C.  S.  McClure,  who  advocates  calling  boodlers  and  grafters  "just  plain 
thieves,"  is  a  hard  man.  •  He  seems  to  have  no  consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
other  plain  thieves.— /"/zf  Kansas  City  Journal. 

A  Texas  poet  has  wxitten  a  song  in  which  he  says  that  while  his  body  is  in 
Texas  his  soul  is  in  Tennessee.  He  is  not  the  first  poet  who  has  had  trouble  in 
keeping  body  and  soul  together.—  The  Toledo  Blade. 


Wittk— "  I  Ix'lieve  Til  jump." 

Czar — "  In  a  minute  you  won't  have  to." 

—  Rehse  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 


AT  THE  END  OF   HIS   ROPE. 

—  Davenport  in  the  New  York  MaiL 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


A    REMARKABLE    STRUGGLE   TO    SAVE   A 
DYING    LANGUAGE. 

"  T  RE  LAND  is  engaged  upon  the  last  great  battle  of  the  race 
^  for  the  preservation  of  its  language.  More  than  that,  we  are 
engaged  upon  the  last  grand  battle  of  the  Irish  race  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  its  own  identity."  In  these  words  the  distinguished 
Irish  scholar,  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  in  the  course  of  a  recent  public 
address  in  New  York,  indicated  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the 
Gaelic  League  of  Ireland.  Dr.  Hyde,  who  is  the  founder  and 
president  of  the  League,  is  on  a  four  months'  lecturing  tour  in  this 
country.  A  year  ago  public  attention  was  turned  to  the  Irish  lit- 
erary revival  by  the  visit  of  the  well-known  poet,  William  Butler 
Yeats,  a  conspicuous  figure  in  that  revival.  New  interest  is  awak- 
ened by  the  presence  among  us  of  Dr.  Hyde,  the  father  and  head 
of  the  movement.  The  Gaelic  League  claims 
to  be  absolutely  non-political  and  non-sectar- 
ian, and  to  have  for  its  two  immediate  objects 
"  the  revival  of  the  Gaelic  language  as  a  spo- 
ken tongue,  with  a  recreation,  as  its  natural 
consequence,  of  Gaelic  arts,  crafts,  and  in- 
dustries," and  "  the  encouragement  of  Gaelic 
music,  dances,  and  games."  Founded  in 
Dublin  twelve  years  ago,  with  a  membership 
of  five,  the  League  is  now  100,000  strong. 
It  has  succeeded  in  introducing  instruction 
in  Gaelic,  "  the  oldest  vernacular,  except 
the  Greek,  in  Europe,"  into  3,000  of  the 
10,000  Irish  schools.  The  aim  of  the  League, 
we  are  told,  is  not  to  supplant  the  English 
language  in  Ireland,  but  to  make  the  Irish  a 
bilingual  people.  The  rapid  growth  of  the 
movement,  and  its  remarkable  economic  as- 
pects, are  thus  described  by  Dr.  Hyde  in  one 
of  his  lectures ; 


"  A  dozen  years  ago  the  language  was  taught 
in  less  than  a  dozen  schools.  Six  years  ago  it 
was  taught  in  105  schools.  To-day  it  is 
taught  more  or  less  in  3,000.  Between  public 
and  parochial  schools,  colleges  and  convents, 
there  can  not  be  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  now  studying 
the  language  and  history  of  their  fathers.  Six  years  ago  a  stranger 
would  never  hear  a  word  of  Irish  or  anything  to  show  that  Ire- 
land was  not  a  big,  vulgarized  English  county. 

"  Now  in  many  towns  the  street  names  are  put  up  in  Irish,  and 
the  national  daily  papers  and  very  many  of  the  weeklies  print 
more  or  less  Irish  in  every  issue.  Six  years  ago  an  Irish  book 
was  a  rarity.  Now  scarcely  a  week  passes  but  a  new  one  comes 
from  the  press,  and  the  distribution  of  books  and  pamphlets  from 
our  own  offices  alone  amounts  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  copies 
yearly.  Six  years  ago  if  you  spoke  Irish  as  well  as  Owen  Roe 
O'Neill  or  wrote  it  as  well  as  Geoffrey  Keating  it  was  not  worth  a 
thraneen  to  you.  To-day  you  can  not  obtain  a  place  under  the 
corporation  in  the  capital  of  Ireland  or  under  the  County  Council 
of  Cork  or  of  Mayo  or  under  the  Corporation  of  Limerick  or  in  a 
dozen  other  places  unless  you  know  the  national  language  of  your 
country. 

"  Six  years  ago  for  any  product  of  Irish  brains  or  of  Irish  hands 
to  find  a  sale  in  Ireland  it  was  actually  necessary  for  it  to  bear  the 
hallmark  of  London  or  Paris— a  terrible  comment  upon  the  situa- 
tion that  had  to  be  faced  by  the  Gaelic  League.  But  now  we  are 
training  up  a  race  for  whom  an  Irish  trademark  on  an  article  will 
be  the  strongest  inducement  to  buy  it,  and  the  results  of  our  teach- 
ing have  been  amazing.  I  am  told  in  every  direction  that  the 
trade  of  our  woolen  mills  is  doubled,  of  our  paper  mills  trebled, 
and  of  every  little  industry  that  we  have  enormously  increased, 
and  I  believe  it." 

Speaking  at  Harvard  University  of  the  value  of  the  Irish  lan- 
guage and  literature.  Dr.  Hyde  said  : 

"The  Irish  language  is  highly  inflected,  pure  and  unmixed  with 


DR.   DOUGLAS   HYDE 


The  leading  figure  in  "  the  last  great  battle 
of  the  Irisli  race  for  the  preservation  of  its 
language." 


Other  tongues.  The  Irish  people  were  probably  the  first  to  break 
off  the  original  Aryan  stock.  Their  language  contains  many  rem- 
nants of  its  old  Aryan  origin.  It  bears  this  resemblance  even  on 
its  outward  surface  so  that  it  is  apparent  to  a  casual  student  of  the 
language.  For  philological  purposes  old  Irish  ranks  second  only 
to  Sanscrit. 

"The  children  of  Milesius  have  been  both  blessed  and  cursed 
above  all  others.  They  alone  were  not  conquered  by  the  invasions 
of  the  Romans,  the  Gauls,  and  the  Northmen  ;  they  alone  retained 
their  old  civilization  unsubdued  by  the  conqueror.  This  fact  has 
tended  to  give  to  Irish  literature  a  place  of  its  own  in  the  history 
of  the  world's  literature.  The  Irish  race  alone  of  modern  Europe 
has  preserved  its  race  and  language  of  years.  It  has  no  parallel 
but  Greece. 

"  Before  the  rise  of  the  Neibelungen  lied,  and  the  troubadours 
of  the  Languedoc  and  Languoeil,  Ireland  swarmed  with  bards  and 
poets  and  singers.     The  volume  of  Irish  literature  is  enormous. 
But  it  is  not  of  the  written  literature  that  I  wish  to  speak,  tho  I 
deemed  it  necessary  to  give  this  short  intro- 
duction, as  Irish  literature  is  very  little  known 
in  this  country.     The  folk  tales  go  back  far- 
ther than  literature  ;   the  tales  of  the  peasants 
carry  back  centuries  before  the  art  of  writing 
was  invented.     The  folk  tales  that  we  find  in 
peasant  cabins  give  us  the  only  possible  clew 
to  the  habits  of  these  early  peoples. 

Mr.  James  O.  Hannay,  discussing  the  Gaelic 
League  in  the  pages  of  T/ic  Independeiit  Re- 
view (London),  writes : 

"  We  have  in  Ireland  an  example  of  a  peo- 
ple whose  native  culture,  music,  and  language 
have  been  deliberately  obliterated  by  a  system 
of  education  based  upon  another  culture  and 
imparted  in  aiiOther  language.  We  have  also 
in  Ireland  a  people  who  are  the  despair  of 
statesmen,  whom  no  one  can  succeed  in  under- 
standing, who  are  not  able  to  understand 
themselves.  The  Gaelic  League  maintains 
that  there  is  between  this  system  of  education 
and  the  condition  of  the  people  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect.     Its  contention  is  at  least 

worthy  of  serious  consideration 

"  It  is  no  part  of  the  program  of  the  Gaelic 
League  to  stamp  out  the  use  of  English.  The 
Irish  people  will  stand  to  gain,  not  to  lose, 
by  the  success  of  the  League.  They  will  become,  if  the  League 
prospers,  a  bilingual  people,  like  several  of  the  smaller  Con- 
tinental nations.  It  is,  therefore,  useless  to  urge  against  the 
League  that  English  is  a  great  commercial  language.  The  fact  is 
admitted;  and  a  bilingual  Irishman  will  make  full  use  of  English 
in  his  commerce.  .  Nor  is  there  any  point  in  waxing  eloquent  about 
the  glorious  heritage  of  English  literature.  Irishmen  will  go  on 
reading  and  appreciating  the  masterpieces  of  English  literature 
even  tho  they  learn  to  use  their  own  language  and  to  read  their 
own  books.  It  is  not  a  disadvantage  to  a  people  to  be  bilingual. 
On  the  contrary,  a  people  in  such  a  position  evidently  possesses 
an  enormous  advantage  in  point  of  culture,  intelligence,  and  mental 
adaptability,  over  one  which  knows  no  language  but  its  own." 

Ellen  Desart,  a  member  of  the  League,  writing  in  The  Nine- 
teenth Century,  says : 

"  People  have  asked  me  what  is  the  use  of  learning  a  language 
admittedly  nearing  the  verge  of  death?  I  can  mention  at  least 
half  a  dozen  good  and  practical  uses : 

"(i)  It  is  an  interesting,  a  primary  language  ;  it  has  a  fine  litera- 
ture ;  it  is  as  good  an  intellectual  exercise  as  Greek  or  Latin. 

"(2)  It  appeals  as  an  intellectual  occupation  to  a  cfess  of  per- 
sons who  would  as  soon  try  to  master  the  classical  languages  as 
to  fly. 

"(3)  It  appeals  as  a  pastime  to  many  to  whom,  for  practical 
purposes,  French  or  German  would  be  quite  as  useless. 

"(4)  It  utilizes  the  energies  and  aspirations  awakened  by  the 
nationalist  movement  for  purposes  which  breed  neither  sedition 
nor  agitation,  but  produce  results  as  ardently  desired  by  England 
as  by  Ireland. 

"  (5)  It  fosters  self-confidence  and  self-reliance  by  proving  to  the 
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Irishman  that  he  has  something  of  his  very  own  to  be  proud  of, 
that  owes  nothing,  but  has  given  mucli,  to  other  countries. 

"(6)  It  gives  to  the  ordinary  working-man  of  that  enormous 
class  which,  for  good  or  evil,  has  now  in  its  hands  the  ultimate 
destiny  of  nations,  an  interest  and  an  occupation  which  keep  him 
away  from  the  shebeen  where  illicit  whisky  at  a  penny  a  glass 
steals  away  his  brains,  and  ignorant  politicians  with  the  best  inten- 
tions mislead  his  confidence  and  encourage  the  laziness  engendered 
of  an  enervating  climate,  a  pleasureless  existence,  and  perpetual 
promise  of  help  from  the  outside." 


A     MUSIC-DRAMA    ON    AN    UNUSUAL  THEME. 

FELIX  WEINGARTNER,  the  eminent  German  conductor 
now  directing  symphonic  concerts  in  this  country,  is  known 
as  a  distinguished  composer  in  Europe.  He  has  written  much  for 
the  orchestra,  and  a  considerable  amount  for  the  operatic  stage. 
It  has  not  been  generally  reported  on  this  side,  however,  that  just 
before  his  departure  for  America  he  produced,  at  Antwerp,  in 
his  own  language,  for  the  first  time,  an  opera  or  music-drama  which 
he  had  finished  some  years  since — a  drama  on  Wagnerian  lines 
and  on  a  subject  as  unusual  as  it  is  rich  in  dramatic  and  musical 
possibilities.  Herr  Weingartner's  music-drama  is  called  "  Gene- 
sius,"  and  is  based  on  a  work  entitled  "  Geminianus,"  from  the 
pen  of  H.  Herrig,  whose  theme  is  the  martyrdom  of  the  Christian 
converts  in  Rome  in  the  third  century.  In  the  book,  as  in  the 
opera,  there  is  portrayed  the  awful  struggle  between  decadent 
paganism  and  the  young,  rising  Christian  religion. 

The  production  of  this  work  under  the  composer's  personal 
direction  was  an  event  in  the  musical  life  of  Antwerp,  and  a  full 
account  of  it  is  given  in  Le  Figaro  (Paris)  by  its  musical  critic, 
Robert  Brussel.  He  praises  the  sincerity,  the  elevation,  the  im- 
pressiveness,  the  brilliancy  and  the  beauty  of  the  work,  and  while 
he  finds  Wagner's  influence  in  the  poem  (or  libretto)  written  by 
Weingartner  himself,  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  opera,  and  in  its 

general  scheme  and  un- 
derlying conception,  he 
says  that  in  the  melodic 
and  harmonic  features 
of  the  opera  the  com- 
poser was  distinctly  or- 
iginal. We  condense 
and  translate  his  article 
as  follows : 

The  action  is  simple 
enough.  A  young 
Christian  girl  named 
Pelagia  is  in  love  with 
a  Pagan  comedian, 
Genesius,  of  the  court 
of  Diocletian.  Gene- 
sius had  sought  to  gain 
admission  into  the  ranks 
of  the  Christian  con- 
verts and  had  been  re- 
jected by  the  priest, 
Cyprianus.  Enraged  at 
this  exclusion,  Genesius 
avenges  the  insult  by 
informing  tlic  author- 
ities of  the  missionary 
activity  of  the  priest.  The  latter  is  imprisoned  and,  like  all  Chris- 
tians at  that  time,  is  to  be  sulijected  to  cruel  torture  and  mar- 
tyrdom. I'elagia  hears  of  this,  and  demands  that  she,  too,  be 
punished  as  a  heretic.  Genesius  iiad  not  foreseen  such  a  con- 
.se(|uence  of  his  monstrous  deed,  and  tries  to  save  Pelagia. 

Diocletian,  captivated  by  the  grace  and  loveliness  of  the  young 
girl,  offers  her  a  i)ardon,  together  with  the  homage  of  his  love. 
She  scornfully  repels  his  advances.  The  emperor  is  humble  at 
first,  but  gradually  he  becomes  brutal  and  impatient,  and  Pelagia, 
hard  pressed,  addresses  a  fervent  prayer  to  the  cross.  Heaven  is 
not  deaf  to  her  appeal,  and  a  celestial  light  irradiates  her  face. 


FELIX    WKINCARTNER. 

He  lias  written  both  the  words  and  music  of 
an  opera  deahnK  with  the  Christian  martyrdoms 
in  the  time  of  Diocletian. 


Diocletian,  struck  with  terror  at  this  supernatural  manifestation, 
loses  his  reason.  All  the  victims,  all  the  blood  he  has  caused  to 
be  shed,  haunt  his  mind;  his  strength  leaves  him,  and  he  falls  to 
the  ground  almost  lifeless,  conquered  by  the  piety  of  the  simple 
girl. 

Later,  to  exorcise  these  phantoms,  the  emperor  orders  a  specta- 
cle in  the  course  of  which  Genesius  is  to  appear  in  the  part  of 
Apollo.  But  during  the  actor's  performance  the  truth  suddenly 
dawns  upon  him,  and  he  startles  everybody  by  celebrating  in  ring- 
ing terms  the  splendors  of  the  new  faith.  Of  course,  he  is  at  once 
seized,  tlirown  into  a  prison,  and  condemned  to  share  the  fate  of 
the  other  Christian  heretics. 

In  the  third  and  final  act  we  see  the  Christian  martyrs  on  the 
eve  of  their  execution.  All  sleep  ;  Genesius  alone  is  wakeful. 
When  Pelagia,  disturbed  in  her  slumber,  wakes,  Genesius  com- 
forts her  and,  for  the  last  time,  eloquently  pictures  to  her  the  rare 
beauty  of  religious  martyrdom. 

For  this  drama,  the  critic  continues,  the  composer  has  written 
one  ot  the  most  remarkable  scores  the  modern  German  school  has 
produced.  The  leitmotif,  or  leading  theme,  is  at  the  basis  of  the 
whole  musical  structure;  the  score,  however,  is  intensely  lyrical 
and  reveals  a  melodic  talent  of  rare  richness.  The  musical  ideas 
which  serve  to  characterize  the  various  personages  are  distinct  and 
definite;  at  the  same  time  they  are  plastic  enough  to  permit  of 
endless  combinations  and  abundant  orchestral  color.  The  opera 
is  full  of  movement  and  contrast,  the  Pagan  scenes  and  those  de- 
picting the  faith,  courage,  and  sufferings  of  the  Christians  serving 
to  heighten  each  the  others'  effects,  the  whole  being  marked  by 
vigor,  grasp,  mastery  of  musical  expression  and  genuine  power. — 
Tratislation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


WHAT   COLLEGE   STUDENTS    READ. 

AN  editorial  writer  in  The  Evening  Post  (New  York)  makes 
some  interesting  assertions  in  regard  to  what  college  stu- 
dents read,  outside  the  requirements  of  the  curriculum.  The 
writer,  who  claims  to  speak  from  information  gathered  at  first  hand, 
states  that  "  the  larger  number  of  students  who  read  for  their  own 
pleasure  devote  most  time  to  newspapers  and  magazines."  We 
are  further  assured  that  "  the  average  college  man,  even  when  not 
a  football  specialist,  is  not,  as  a  rule,  intellectually  gifted,"  and 
that  "like  a  true  American  he  looks  upon  things  literary  and  artis- 
tic as  a  casual  amusement,  an  easy  way  of  using  up  time."  That 
he  does  not  read  "the  frothier  current  fiction,"  nor  poetry,  nor 
Thackeray,  nor  George  Eliot,  are  none  of  them  particularly  sur- 
prising facts.  But  the  same  can  not  be  said  of  the  statement  that 
"  Ibsen  and  Pinero  and  Jones  and  Maeterlinck  are  being  read  and 
discussed  by  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  college  men — men, 
too,  who  do  very  little  serious  reading  along  other  lines."  We 
read  further : 

"  The  influence  of  the  athletic  ideal  on  the  reading  of  the  under- 
graduate is  plain.  He  knows  his  Kipling  and  he  loves  his  Jack 
London.  'Those  fellows  are  men,'  he  remarks.  'They  can  do 
things.  They've  got  the  goods  with  'em.'  The  self-glorification, 
the  brutality,  the  cynicism,  and  the  sensationalism  of  a  man  like 
London  answer  exactly  the  demands  of  a  new  race  of  force- 
worshipers 

"The  college  community  is  relatively  free  from  the  transient 
fads  of  the  outer  world.  The  fact  that  everybody  is  talking  about 
the  'House  of  Mirth  '  wins  very  few  readers  for  Mrs.  Wharton 
among  undergraduates. 

"  Our  inquiries  indicate  that  among  the  standard  novelists  Scott, 
Dumas,  Dickens,  and  Stevenson  are  the  best  known.  Thackeray 
and  (leorge  Eliot  find  relatively  few  readers.  They  are  considered 
rather  slow.  Dickens  is  usually  much  admired  or  much  disliked  •, 
he  seems  to  excite  more  violence  of  opinion  tlian  any  other  popu- 
lar novelist 

"  With  rare  exceptions,  the  modern  collegian  does  not  read 
poetry  unless  he  has  to.  He  may  study  it  in  his  regular  college 
course  ;  but  that  is  a  different  matter.  Except  for  a  few  admirers 
of,  say,  Byron,  Rossetti,  and  Stephen  Phillips,  the  spontaneous 
reading  of  poetry  has  gone  to  the  wall  in  our  colleges.  Even  the 
'Barrack-room  Ballads  '  and  the 'Seven  Seas  '  seem  to  have  had 
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their  day.  An  interesting  complement  to  this  statement  is  the 
direct  testimony  from  four  colleges  that  a  rather  widespread  inter- 
est is  showing  itself  in  the  modern  drama. 

"Nevertheless,  the  man  of  aggressive  literary  enthusiasm  finds 
a  depressing  indifference  in  the  college  community. 

"A  turn  of  affairs  for  the  better  can  hardly  be  looked  for  so  long 
as  the  athletic  ideal  is  tyrant.  But  the  athletic  ideal  itself  is  the 
logical  issue  of  American  commercialism.  People  who  value  suc- 
cess above  character  must  submit  with  what  grace  they  can  when 
their  sons  rank  a  football  victory  above  any  college  honor." 


enthusiastic  houses.  "  Yet  live  years  ago,  at  the  Garden  Theater," 
says  Alan  Dale,  "  this  same  amazing  Sarah  played  to  icicles,  and 
all  the  splendid  bag  of  tricks  that  she  has  at  the  end  of  her  car- 
mine finger-tips  was  wasted  on  the  desert  air."  The  program 
which  she  is  now  completing  in  New  York  contains  eleven  differ- 
ent plays.  These  are  :  "  La  Sorci^re,"  "  Camille,"  "  Adrienne  Le- 
couvreur,"  "  Angelo,"  "  Sapho,"  "  Fedora,"  "  Phddre,"  "  Bohemus," 


BERNHARDT'S    ART   IN    ITS   MERIDIAN. 

"  DERNHARDT  is  still  the  Bernhardt  of  old,"  asserts  the  dra- 
-■— '  matic  critic  of  the  New  York  Sun ;  "  her  figure  is  lithe  and 
erect,  and  she  moves  with  the  restrained  and  subtly  insinuated 
force  of  the  tigress."  Her  voice,  the  same  critic  states,  has  still 
"  the  accent  of  perennial  youth  and  passion."  T/te  Evening  Post ^ 
on  the  other  hand,  remarks  that  "  it  will  be  useless,  as  well  as  dis- 
honest, to  pretend  that  the  Sarah  Bernhardt  of  to-day  is  still  in 
full  possession  of  those  subtle  physical  charms— the  delicate  facial 
outlines,  the  eyes  aglow  with  hidden  fires,  the  willowy  form  and 
the  agile  and  impulsive  movement,  swift,  graceful,  and  sure,  like 
that  of  the  leopard — which  exercised  so  potent  a  spell  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  ago,  or  that  she  is  able  to  impersonate  youth  in  its 
earliest  bloom."  But  while  "envious  Time  has  left  indelible  traces 
of  his  passage  on  both  face  and  figure,"  the  critic  of  The  Evening 
Post  continues,  "he  has  been  powerless  to  quench  the  ardor  of  her 
spirit,  diminish  her  art,  or  lessen  her  vigor."  This  critic  goes 
still  further,  and  suggests  that  the  great  actress's  "  powers  of  emo- 
tional expression  were  never  so  great  as  now,  while  her  art,  mani- 
fested in  a  thousand  little  devices,  seemingly  insignificant  in  them- 
selves, but,  nevertheless,  essential  to  the  completeness  of  the  de- 
signed picture,  is  in  the  meridian  of  its  maturity."  "  As  a  theatri- 
cal executant,"  remarks  the  critic  of  The  Tribune,  "Mme.  Bern- 
hardt continues  to  be  proficient  and  admirable;  the  wires  are  visi- 
ble, but  they  are  good  wires,  and  well  worked."  With  mingled 
phrases  of  depreciation  and  praise  he  continues  : 

"  Her  utterance  of  the  French  language— notwithstanding  the 
monotony  and  the  nasal  twang  of  that  celestial  speech — is  deli- 
cious. In  seductive,  feline  wiles,  in  viperish  rage,  and  in  the  de- 
livery of  impetuous  vituperation,  she  is  as  felicitous  and  as  potent 
as  ever.  The  poet  Gray  noticed  that  'E'en  in  our  ashes  live  their 
wonted  fires.'  In  moments  of  amatory  communion  she  continues 
to  be  the  woman  who  wishes  to  fascinate  and  to  be  loved — never 
the  woman  who  is  fascinated  and  who  loves.  The  time-honored 
method  of  clinging,  purring,  cooing,  and  posturing  remains  in  ex- 
cellent order.  Love's  low  murmur  is  still  audible,  and  love's  lin- 
gering osculation  is  not  omitted.  In  the  making  of  abrupt  transi- 
tions this  actress  was  always  felicitous,  and  in  this  respect  she 
continues  to  be  finely  effective.  Her  knowledge  of  stage  methods 
is  abundant,  and  her  trained  faculties  are  under  complete  control. 
Her  expert  style  (except  in  those  moments  when  she  lingers  over 
details,  gazes  moodily  at  nothing,  and  appears  to  be  lost  in  the 
rapture  of  contemplative  self-adoration)  is  a  joy.  But,  with  all 
the  advantages  thus  indicated,  Mme.  Bernhardt  leaves  the  ob- 
server cold.  Her  acting  has  not  at  any  time  imparted,  and  does 
not  now  impart,  an  abiding  impression  of  nobility,  poetry,  tender- 
ness, sweet  womanhood,  or  great  dramatic  sway.  She  neither 
kindles  the  imagination  nor  touches  the  heart.  Repose,  force,  and 
symmetry  of  execution  are  among  the  finer  attributes  of  her  acting, 
and  her  strong  individuality  possesses,  for  many  persons,  an  ec- 
centric charm.  Furthermore,  the  actress  is  French,  and  the  pro- 
vincial habit,  from  which  a  part  of  this  community  has  never  quite 
recovered,  ascribes  a  heavenly  virtue  to  all  art  that  comes  from 
France." 

Altho  Mme.  Bernhardt  has  Ijav.eled  some  distance  beyond  her 
sixtieth  year,  "  her  amazing  vitality,"  we  are  told, "  gives  assurance 
that  it  will  be  long  before  she  can  be  accounted  among  the  veter- 
ans who  lag  superfluous."  During  her  present  tour  in  America, 
which,  it  is  said,  will  be  her  last,  she  has  played  to  crowded  and 


MME.   SARAH   BERNHARDT. 

"  Her  powers  of  emotional  expression  were  never  so  great  as  now,  while  her  art 
...  is  in  the  meridian  of  its  maturity." 

"La  Femme  du  Claude,"  "  Magda,"  and  "La  Tosca."  During 
Bernhardt's  week  in  Chicago  1  he  Chronicle  of  that  city  remarked 
with  a  note  of  puzzlement  that  "by  the  assertion  of  some  quality 
which  we  can  not  imprison  in  words,  she  has  made  herself  the 
fashion,"  and  went  on  to  say  : 

"  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  a  star  and  a  company  speaking  exclu- 
sively a  foreign  tongue  not  understood  sufficiently  to  follow  the 
lines  of  even  a  play,  made  otherwise  fairly  familiar  by  one  in  a 
hundred  of  the  auditors  should  so  crowd  even  a  smaller  theater 
than  the  Grand  Opera  House.  It  is  something  which  probably  no 
English-speaking  star  and  company  could  rival  among  her  home 
people." 

A  Significant  Poem.  — Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder's 
poem,  "There's  No  Place  Like  the  Old  Place,"  which  is  quoted 
in  our  Current  Verse  department  of  this  issue,  is  characterized  by 
Mr.  Bliss  Carman  as  "particularly  significant  and  fine,  both  in 
what  it  accomplishes  and  in  the  possibilities  it  suggests  for  Ameri- 
can verse  in  the  future."  There  are  qualities  in  the  poem,  Mr. 
Carman  asserts,  which  "  ought  to  bring  welcome  encouragement 
to  those  who  care  for  poetry  and  must  often  feel  rather  depressed 
at  the  immediate  outlook  for  poetry  in  the  present  day."  The 
main  point  that  Mr.  Carman  emphasizes  is  that  Mr.  Gilder,  in  this 
poem,  "has  given  himself  elbow-room,  as  it  were,  and  allowed 
himself  a  broader  expression  than  the  limits  of  old-time  conven- 
tional verse  permitted."  Writing  in  the  literary  supplement  of  the 
New  York  Times,  Mr.  Carman  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  That,  of  course,  is  just  what  Whitman  did.     But  hardly  any 
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one  seems  nble  to  follow  Whitman's  example  without  imitating  liis 
manner.  Mr.  Gilder,  however,  has  discarded  the  stricter  meters, 
and  yet  maintains  a  style  of  his  own. 

"  For  that  reason  these  long,  deliberate,  utterly  sincere,  and  al- 
most careless  lines  ought  to  give  us  a;iotlier  breath  of  hope  for 
American  poetry.  People  can  not  seem  to  understand  that  poetry 
is  not  always  dressed  in  pentameters,  is  not  always  decked  in 
rimes,  but  has  moods  when  simple  garments  please  her  better.  To 
keep  poetry  from  becoming  flat  and  formal  we  must  keep  our- 
selves in  mind,  not  only  of  great  models,  but  also  of  great  possi- 
bilities as  yet  unexampled  and  unimagined  ;  we  must  try  constantly 
to  enlai^e  our  hospitality  of  mind,  and  not  be  content  with  old 
things  under  (or  rather  over)  new  names.  A  poem  of  as  much 
originality  and  freshness  of  technic  as  Mr.  Gilder's  can  hardly  be 
marked  too  carefully." 

JANE   AUSTEN   AND    HER    ENGLISH 
SISTERHOOD. 

CONTEMPORARY  opinion  of  Jane  Austen,  the  first  great 
female  figure  in  English  prose  fiction,  ranges  from  the  well- 
known  enthusiastic  admiration  of  Mr.  Howells  to  the  vague  ap- 
preciation of  the  general  public  which  was  recently  amusingly 
described  by  Mr.  James.  This  general  appreciation,  Mr.  James 
asserts,  is  based  upon  the  efforts  of  a  large  "  body  of  publishers, 
editors,  illustrators,  producers  of  the  pleasant  twaddle  of  maga- 
zines, who  have  found  their 'dear,'  our  dear,  everybody's  dear 
Jane  so  infinitely  to  their  material  purpose,  so  amenable  to  pretty 
reproduction  in  every  variety  of  what  is  called  tasteful  and  in  what 
seemingly  proves  salable  form."  MissG.  E.  Mitton,  in  a  new  book, 
"Jane  Austen  and  Her  Times,"  makes  a  contribution  toward  a 
critical  estimate  of  the  novelist  by  placing  her  beside  Fanny  Bur- 
ney,  Charlotte  Bront^,  and  George  Eliot.  Comparing  the  merits 
of  Jane  Austen  with  those  of  Fanny  Burney,  the  biographer  notes 
that  Miss  Burney's  first  novel,  "Evelina,"  was  published  in  1778, 
when  Jane  was  but  three  years  old,  and  that  "  Camilla,"  Miss  Bur- 
hey's  third,  came  out  in  the  year  that  "  Pride  and  Prejudice  "  was 
written.     She  says: 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  Jane  Austen  owed  much  to  her  rival  and 
predecessor,  but  her  gifts  were  incomparably  the  greater.  Miss 
Burney's  cleverness  consisted  in  the  portrayal  of  feeling  in  a  young 
girl's  sensitive  mind,  her  stories  are  stories  of  fashion  and  inci- 
dent; Jane  Austen's  are  of  country  life  and  simple  every-day 
scenes.  The  one  had  its  vogue,  and,  as  an  account  of  contempo- 
rary manners,  the  books  have  their  value  and  delight  now,  espe- 
cially 'Evelina,'  which  stands  high  above  its  successors,  each  one 
of  which  is  poorer  than  the  preceding  one  ;  but  none  are  to  be 
compared  with  any  of  Jane  Austen's  novels,  which  are  for  all 
time.  .  .  .  Fielding  and  Smollett  .  .  .  had  depicted  life  as  it  was, 
not  as  convention  had  decreed  it  should  be,  hence  their  gigantic 
success;  but  the  life  they  saw  and  rendered  was  the  life  of  a  man 
of  the  world,  with  all  its  roughness  and  brutality.  Jane  Austen 
was  the  first  to  draw  exactly  what  she  saw  around  her  in  a  hum- 
drum country  life,  and  to  discard  all  incident,  all  adventure,  all 
grotesque  types,  for  perfect  simplicity.  She  little  understood 
what  she  was  doing,  but  herein  lies  her  wonderful  power — she  was 
a  pioneer." 

In  dealing  with  the  two  other  and  greater  figures  in  English  lit- 
erature, Charlotte  Bront^  and  George  Eliot,  the  biographer  does 
not  attempt  to  hold  the  cudgels  for  Jane  against  such  comers. 
Her  method  is  to  withhold  judgment  and  content  henself  with  the 
safer  task  of  setting  up  comparisons.  Charlotte  Brontd's  strong 
point  is  her  story— a  thing  which  Jane  neglected  for  character- 
drawing.  Charlotte  was  strong  in  rendering  "  the  impression  of 
scenery  and  the  aspects  of  weather  "—Jane  ignored  these  things 
entirely.     Miss  Mitton  adds: 

"  In  a  few  words,  very  few,  Charlotte  Bront^  has  a  marvelous 
capability  for  making  one  feel  the  surroundings  of  her  characters, 
and  this  is  no  mean  gift.  Adherents  she  will  always  have,  and  to 
them  it  may  be  granted  that  her  whole  theme  was  one  totally 
ignored  by  Jane,  whose  men  and  women  are  swept  by  no  mighty 
whirlwinds  ol  their  own  generating.  In  fact,  it  has  been  alleged 
against  Jane  that  she  had  neither  passion  nor  pathos,  and  perhaps. 


if  we  except  one  or  two  touches  of  the  latter  quality  in  dealing 
with  forlorn  little  Fannie  in 'Mansfield  Park,'  this  is  true.  The 
only  simile  that  occurs  as  suitable  to  use  in  comparison  between 
Charlotte  and  Jane  is  that  the  soul  of  the  one  was  like  the  turbu- 
lent rush  of  her  own  brown  Yorkshire  streams  over  the  wild  moor- 
lands—streams which  pour  in  cataracts  and  shatter  themselves  on 
great  gray  stones  in  a  tumultuous  frenzy,  while  that  of  the  other 
resembled  the  calm,  limpid  waters  of  her  own  Hampshire  river, 
the  Itchen,  wending  its  way  placidly  between  luscious  green 
meadows." 

It  takes  some  hardihood  to  approach  the  robust  figure  of  George 
Eliot,  and  the  attempt  to  "  place  "  the  diminutive  Jane  by  standing 
her  alongside  the  author  of  "  Middlemarch  "  emphasizes  the  re- 
mark made  by  Mr.  James  in  his  recent  lecture  on  Balzac,  before 
quoted, 'that  "Jane  Austen,  with  all  her  light  felicity,  leaves  us 
hardly  more  curious  of  her  process,  or  of  the  experience  in  her 
that  fed  it,  than  the  brown  thrush  who  tells  his  story  from  the  gar- 
den bough."  Yet  it  is  in  a  matter  of  "  process  "  that  Miss  Mitton 
allots  to  Jane  Austen  the  greater  master}-.     To  quote  : 

"  In  her  later  days  George  Eliot's  tremendous  ability,  tremendous 
soul — and  tremendous  is  the  only  English  word  that  can  be  fitly 
applied  to  it— made  her  see  so  far  round  and  over  her  own  work, 
as  well  as  allowing  her  such  a  wide  survey  as  to  the  causes  and 
nature  of  things,  that  even  the  productions  of  her  genius  were 
analyzed,  curbed,  and  held  in  channels.  She  could  not  let  herself 
go;  her  subtle  insight,  her  complete  knowledge  of  her  characters, 
made  her  qualify  and  account  for  their  actions,  perhaps  more  for 
her  own  satisfaction  than  for  that  of  readers.  She  might  safely 
have  left  this  to  her  innate  perception  without  fear— her  genius 
would  never  have  let  her  go  wrong— but  she  could  not,  she  must 
analyze  even  her  own  creations.  No  one  in  the  world  was  more 
free  from  this  tendency  than  Jane  Austen  ;  she  was  perfectly  uncon- 
scious of  her  own  mastery  of  her  subject,  as  unconscious  as  the 
bee  when  it  rejects  all  other  shapes  in  its  cells  for  the  hexagonal. 
The  marvelous  precision  with  which  she  selected  and  rejected  and 
grouped  her  puppets  was  almost  a  matter  of  instinct.  She  puts 
in  the  little  touches  which  revealed  what  was  in  the  mind  of  her 
men  and  women  without  premeditation  or  any  striving.  It  is  the 
perfection  of  this  gift  which  allows  her  books  to  be  read  again  and 
again,  for  once  the  story  is  known,  all  the  slight  indications  of  its 
ultimate  ending,  which  may  have  been  overlooked  while  the  reader 
is  not  in  the  secret,  stand  out  vividly." 


The  Value  of  Slang.— Prof.  Brander  Matthews  has  a 
good  word  to  say  for  slang  as  a  vitalizing  element  in  our  language. 
He  is  quoted  in  the  New  York  Herald  as  saying :  "  I  consider 
Mark  Twain  and  Rudyard  Kipling  writers  of  the  best  English  we 
have  to-day  ;  their  use  of  slang  is  wonderful,  and  they  have  made 
it  a  part  of  the  literature  of  the  period."  The  people,  not  the 
schoolmaster,  says  Professor  Matthews,  give  our  tongue  its  viril- 
ity.    To  quote  him  further : 

"  The  English  language  belongs  to  the  people  who  speak  it. 
It  is  their  own  precious  possession,  to  deal  with  at  their  pleasure 
and  at  their  peril.  The  English  language  has  gone  on  its  own 
way,  keeping  its  strength  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  pedants  and 
pedagogues  to  bind  it  and  to  stifle  it,  ever  insisting  on  renewing 
its  freshness  as  best  it  could. 

"  This  actual  speech  of  the  people,  whether  in  Rome  or  in  Lon- 
don or  in  New  York,  is  the  real  language  of  which  the  literary  dia- 
lect is  but  a  sublimation.  Language  is  made  sometimes  in  the 
library,  it  is  true,  and  in  the  parlor  also,  but  far  more  often  in  the 
workshop  and  on  the  sidewalk  ;  and  nowadays  the  newspaper  and 
the  advertisement  record  for  us  the  simple  and  undistilled  phrases 
of  the  workshop. 

"  Most  of  these  will  fade  out  of  sight  unregretted,  but  a  few  will 
prove  themselves  possessed  of  sturdy  vitality 

"The  ideal  of  style,  so  it  has  been  tersely  put,  is  the  speech  of 
the  people  in  the  mouth  of  the  scholar.  One  reason  why  so  much 
of  the  academic  writing  of  educated  men  is  arid  is  because  it  is  as 
remote  as  may  be  from  the  speech  of  the  people. 

"One  reason  why  Mark  Twain  and  Rudyard  Kipling  are  now 
the  best  beloved  authors  of  the  English  language  is  because  they 
have,  each  of  them,  a  welcome  ear  for  the  speech  of  the  people." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


IS   BURBANK   OVERRATED? 

"  I  ^HE  chorus  of  praise  that  has  greeted  the  labors  of  Luther 
-'-  Burbank  in  the  production  of  new  and  useful  varieties  of 
flowers  and  fruit  has  not  been  without  dissenting  voices.  Some 
of  the  horticulturists  who  are  engaged  in  this  same  kind  of  work 
are  objecting  to  the  exclusive  direction  of  popular  attention  to  the 
results  attained  by  one  man.  While  not  denying  Mr.  Burbank's 
ability  and  success,  tliey  suggest  that  he  is  not  the  only  plant- 
breeder  in  the  world,  or  even  in  the  United  States.  An  editorial 
writer  in  The  Rural  New  Fbr-^tT  (December  2)  protests  especially 
against  what  he  calk  "the  fulsome  personal  praise  "  of  Burbank 
contained  in  W.  S.  Harwood's  book,  "  New  Creations  in  Plant 
Life."  Says  the  writer: 

"  How  far  Mr.  Burbank  is  responsible  for  such  bosh  is  not 
known.  .  .  .  We  believe  him  to  be  an  enthusiastic  and  energetic 
originator,  but  we  do  not  consider  him  the  foremost  plant-breeder 
in  the  world,  if  measured  by  the  general  success  of  his  introduc- 
tions to  date.  He  may  be  the  most  extensive  breeder  in  regard  to 
the  variety  of  plants  he  is  working  on,  and  in  the  number  of  seed- 
lings grown.  He  has  exclusively  engaged  in  this  work  for  the  past 
twelve  years,  while  other  highly  successful  plant-breeders  have 
kept  within  the  bounds  of  business  caution,  and  devoted  their  en- 
ergies to  the  perfection  of  special  products 

"  Instead  of  using  weird  and  peculiar  methods  of  inducing 
plants  to  yield  to  his  desires,  Burbank  employs  the  ordinary 
manipulations  of  plant-breeders — selection,  hybridization,  reselec- 
tion,  and  propagation  by  seeds,  grafts,  cuttings  or  division,  and 
only  differs  from  the  most  obscure  worker  by  going  into  the  busi- 
ness on  a  larger  scale.  He  has  been  helped  and  hindered  by  the 
peculiar  California  climate  ;  helped  by  having  a  longer  and  more 
economical  working  season  each  year,  with  little  need  of  glass- 
house protection,  and  hindered  by  being  deceived  as  to  the  general 
value  and  actual  hardiness  of  new  varieties  bred  under  such  con- 
ditions. 

"  As  far  as  his  climate  gives  him  a  practical  monopoly  of  experi- 
mental breeding  with  certain  plants,  such  as  Pacific  coast  flowers, 
his  products  are  unique,  and  may  be  superior  to  previously  exist- 
ing varieties,  but  when  he  handles  subjects  worked  on  by  breeders 
in  other  localities,  he  does  not  always  make  a  specially  brilliant 
showing 

"Burbank  is  not  a  'wizard'  of  horticulture,  nor  a 'creator'  of 
anything  whatever.  He  is  a  skilful  and  experienced  plant-breeder, 
and  a  sincere  plant  lover.  The  plant-breeder's  work  is  to  direct 
existing  life  forces  in  desirable  plants,  so  as  to  produce  useful  and 
interesting  variations.  The  public  is  not  greatly  interested  in 
freaks  and  oddities  of  vegetation  that  do  not  have  positive  orna- 
mental or  economic  value,  but  does  want  superior  forms  of  plant 
life  that  may  enhance  the  beauty  or  increase  the  productiveness  of 
the  earth  we  live  on." 

A  considerable  number  of  florists  have  been  freeing  their  minds 
on  this  subject  in  The  Florists'  Exchange  (New  York,  October 
17-28).  Thus,  Patriclc  C'Mara  objects  to  the  attribution  to  Bur- 
bank of  the  so-called  "  spineless  cactus  "  which  is  "  to  turn  the  arid 
desert  into  populous  plains,"  according  to  a  magazine  writer. 
Says  Mr.  O'Mara: 

"  It  has  been  stated  to  me  by  two  gentlemen,  one  of  them  con- 
nected with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  that  this  cactus  was 
never  produced  by  Mr.  Burbank;  that  it  was  given  to  him  from 
the  Department,  having  been  found  in  Mexico,  and  that  Mr. 
Fairchild  himself,  it  was  stated  by  one  party,  was  the  donor  of  the 
plant.  I  am  informed  on  credible  authority  that  the  ordinary  cac- 
tus as  it  grows  is  used  as  a  ration  for  cattle,  one  method  being  to 
burn  the  spines  off,  the  other  being  to  cut  it  up  with  a  machine,  the 
spines  softening  so  much  in  twenty-four  hours  that  cattle  can  eat 
it  without  any  harm.  It  has  been  further  stated  to  me  that  a 
spineless  cactus,  instead  of  being  valuable,  would  be  of  no  earthly 
use,  because  'jack  rabbits'  would  eat  the  young  plants  as  fast  as 
they  were  set  out.  I  am  further  informed  that  spineless  cacti 
(opuntia),  while  rare,  are  not  unknown,  as  they  occur  occasionally. 


and  that  the  one  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Burbank  is  not  the  only 
specimen  of  a  spineless  cactus  in  California." 

Others  follow  in  the  same  vein.  Mark  T.  Thompson,  of  Rio 
Vista,  Va.,  pronounces  the  famous  "  Shasta  daisy  "  a  humbug  and 
asserts  that  the  "  Twentieth  Century  Dahlia  "  is  no  better.  The 
credit  of  originating  the  white  blackberry,  one  of  Burbank's  most 
praised  achievements,  is  denied  to  him  by  O'Mara;  and  so  it  goes. 
If  Mr.  Burbank's  critics  are  to  be  believed,  it  would  appear  that 
most  of  his  productions  are  not  only  valueless  but  due  to  some- 
body else.     A  few  voices  are  raised,  however,  in  his  defense. 

In  The  Florists'  Exchange  (October  12)  David  Fairchild,  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  writes  of  "  the  fertility 
of  his  brain,  and  the  wonderful  practicality  of  his  investigations," 
and  says  that  Burbank  is  "  the  most  inspiring  plant-grower  whom 
I  have  ever  met,  after  many  years  of  travel  in  different  parts  of 
the  world."    This  writer  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Things  have  been  published  in  the  daily  press  and  in  popular 
magazines  which  were  unquestionably  never  authorized  by  Mr. 
Burbank,  and  which  are  misrepresenting.  I  have  read  some  of 
these,  and  greatly  regret  their  publication,  for  I  believe  that  hejias- 
done  so  much  really  valuable  work  that  exaggeration  merely  de- 
tracts from  the  remarkable  character  of  his  experiments. 

"The  fact  that  many  of  his  new  forms  have  not  been  successful 
in  the  Altantic  States  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  alter  their  real 
nature.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Mr.  Burbank  has  proven 
himself  a  pioneer  in  the  work  of  plant  hybridization,  and  has  force- 
fully impressed  upon  the  public  mind  the  tremendous  value  of  this 
kind  of  experimental  work. 

"  Whatever  may  be  said  of  his  individual  productions,  the  fact 
can  not  be  denied  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  pre- 
viously had  no  conception  of  the  value  of  hybridizing  work  have 
had  their  attention  attracted  to  its  wonderful  possibilities  through 
the  remarkable  work  and  most  interesting  catalogues  of  Mr.  Luther 
Burbank." 


MIND   IN   MAN   AND   ANIMALS. 

STUDENTS  of  psychology  and  students  of  animal  life  have 
not  yet  agreed  on  how  far  we  should  go  in  attributing  to  the 
lower  animals,  or  even  to  the  higher  ones,  the  rudiments  of  mind. 
In  popular  phraseology  the  question  runs,  "  Do  animals  think?" 
or  sometimes,  "  Do  animals  reason  ? "  and  the  definition  of  the  verbs 
in  these  questions  is  usually  transferred  without  change  from  our 
human  psychology.  Sometimes  the  problem  is  stated  thus:  "Is 
there  an  animal  psychology?"  to  which  a  French  biologist,  Mr. 
Pierre  Bonnier,  retorts  by  asking,"  Is  there  a  human  psychology  ?" 
This  latter  question,  which  is  the  title  of  an  article  contributed  by 
Mr.  Bonnier  to  the  Revue  Scientijique  (Paris,  November  18),  the 
author  answers  in  the  negative,  explaining  that  he  means  that  psy- 
cology  being,  according  to  his  view,  only  a  department  of  physi- 
ology, it  is  common  to  all  living  beings  and  is  not  restricted  to  man- 
kind any  more  than  is  anatomy  or  physics.     He  writes : 

"Is  there  a  human  psychology?  Is  there  any  reason  why  we 
should  not  ask  whether  there  is  a  human  physiology,  pathology, 
anatomy,  physics,  or  chemistry? 

"  Is  there  a  human  chemistry?  Is  the  heat  of  our  bodies  heat? 
Are  our  chemical  reactions  exclusively  personal?  There  is  no 
human  chemistry,  but  there  is  a  department  of  organic  chemistry 
which  will  last,  in  the  earth's  history,  while  the  temperature  is  fall- 
ing through  about  100  degrees— time  enougli  to  add  a  biologic 
layer  to  the  other  sedimentary  strata.  In  this  organic  chemistry 
every  living  being  has  a  place,  according  to  its  grade,  we  like  the 
others.  But  the  conception  of  a  human  chemistry  can  not  exceed 
that  of  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  living  matter. 

"  It  is  the  same  for  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology.  It  is 
also  the  same  for  psychology.  There  is  a  psychology ,  just  as  there 
is  an  organic  chemistry  ;  and  we  can  not  conceive  the  beginning 
of  the  one  without  the  other,  any  more  than  we  can  imagine  elec- 
tricity prior  to  or  later  than  heat.  Ever}'  living  being,  during  its 
existence,  has  physical  and  chemical  properties,  an  anatomy  and 
a  physiology.     Why  not  also  a  psychology,  since  the  first  thing 
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that  reveals  itself  to  us  is  an  ego,  with  all  the  imaginable  manifes- 
tations of  an  organic  personality  and  the  exterior  signs  of  the  rank 
that  it  occupies  in  the  biologic  series?" 

The  existence  of  an  animal  psychology,  declares  Mr.  Bonnier, 
does  not  need  to  be  demonstrated,  since  without  it  there  would  be 
no  human  psychology.  "  It  is  because  man  is  an  animal  like  other 
animals,  only  a  little  more  pretentious,"  he  says,  "  that  he  has  his 
psychology  like  them,  and  it  presents  absolutely  no  characteristic 
that  belongs  exclusively  to  him."     Mr.  Bonnier  continues  : 

"  If  we  want  a  human  psychology,  it  must  be  only  a  chapter  of 
zoological  psychology,  just  as  is  the  psychology  of  any  other  spe- 
cies. Between  the  psychologies,  anatomies,  or  physiologies  of 
different  animal  species  there  exist  only  specific  differences  with- 
out a  single  essential  one.     Whence  arise  such  distinctions.'' 

"  All  human  faculties  without  exception  are  in  divers  degrees 
and  with  tlie  most  divergent  applications  represented  in  the  ani- 
mal series  with  particular  specific  coefficients;  and  all  the  zoologic 
faculties  are  found  more  or  less  developed  in  man.  The  important 
thing  in  the  comparative  study  of  the  organs  and  functions  through 
the  .series  is  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  specific  coefficient  any  more 
than  of  the  individual  coefficient.  It  is  especially  in  the  study  of 
comparative  psychology  that  evolutionary  teaching  requires  that 
everything  shall  be  in  its  place  and  that  there  shall  be  a  place  for 
everything. 

"As  the  vocabulary  of  psychology  was  made  by  man  for  his 
own  use,  we  are  obliged  to  force  ourselves  into  zoological  psychol- 
ogy with  our  own  equipment,  and  with  the  processes  of  analysis 
and  verbalization  proper  to  our  species.  This  is  a  great  cause  of 
error,  which  should  disappear  by  use  of  the  reserve  indicated 
above.  We  may  say  of  every  living  being:  'It  is,  therefore  it 
thinks.'  But  it  thinks  in  accordance  with  what  it  is;  not  other- 
wise. 

"  There  is  thus  no  more  a  human  psychology  than  a  human  anat- 
omy or  chemistry.  Psychology  is  a  chapter  of  physiology,  for  our 
phenomena  of  consciousness  are  of  a  sensorial  nature.  .  .  .  Psy- 
chology, as  we  now  understand,  is  the  subjective  domain  at  the 
center  of  our  physiology,  as  man  has  long  been  at  the  center  of 
the  universe.  The  place  of  psychology  in  physiology  is  similar  to 
that  of  man  in  nature  :  it  gives  objective  existence,  by  comparison 
of  analogy,  to  that  which  is  subjective  and  central.  .  .  .  Ourpres- 
ent  psychology  will  be  eliminated,  like  theology,  by  objective  pre- 
cipitation."—  Translation  tnade /or  Thk  Literary  Digest. 


he  also  describes  artificial  ears  made  of  the  same  metals,  and  fixed 
by  strings  to  the  head  or  stitched  into  the  skin  with  gold  or  silver 
wire.     Silver  noses  are  said  to  have  been  in  use  at  an  earlier  date." 


Ancient    Attempts    at    Anatomical     Repairs.— 

"What  is  known  to  modern  dentists  as  bridge  work  was  familiar 
to  the  Etruscans,  as  extant  specimens  attest,"  says  T/ie  British 
Medical  Journal.  "Plaster  ears,  noses,  and  lips  were  common 
among  the  Indians,  where  the  cutting  off  of  these  features  was  a 
punishment  much  in  use ;  and  Greek  and  Roman  veterans  who 
had  lost  a  leg  or  an  arm  in  war  tried  to  make  good  the  deficiency 
by  artificial  substitutes."     We  read  further: 

"What  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  artificial  leg  in  existence  is  now 
in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England.  It 
was  found  in  a  tomb  at  Capua.  Pliny  speaks  of  a  Roman  warrior 
who,  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  wore  an  arti- 
ficial hand  with  which  he  was  able  to  handle  a  sword.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  artificial  limbs  sometimes  repaired  the  disablements 
of  war.  The 'iron  hand  '  of  (/oetz  von  Berlichingen  was  an  in- 
genious piece  of  mechanism  made  for  that  famous  knight  in  1504. 
A  century  later  an  artificial  hand  was  worn  by  Christian,  Duke  of 
Brunswick.  Ambroise  Pard  devised  artificial  limbs  with  mova- 
ble joints  which  were  made  for  him  I)y  artificers,  of  whom  Lor- 
raine, a  locksmith,  was  the  most  famous.  Par^  devotes  a  special 
chapter  to  the  means  of  repairing  or  supplying  natural  or  acciden- 
tal defects  in  the  human  body.  He  describes  artificial  eyes  and 
noses,  an  artificial  tongue,  and  an  artificial  palate.  At  a  later 
period  Father  Sebastian,  a  Carmelite  monk,  made  movable  arms 
and  hands.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  Peter 
Lowe,  in  his 'Discourses  of  the  Whole  Art  of  Chirurgery,'  gives 
repre.sentations  of  artificial  legs.  About  the  middle  of  the  .same 
century  Falcinelli,  a  Florentine  surgeon,  mentions  the  use  of 
artificial  eyes  of  silver,  gold,  and  crystal  painted  in  various  colors  ; 


TO    LESSEN   VIBRATION    IN    STEAMERS. 

THE  arrival  of  an  ocean-liner  driven  by  turbine  engines  at  New 
York  last  week  has  renewed  the  debate  over  the  relative 
value  of  the  turbine  and  reciprocating  types,  and  the  chief  advan- 
tage that  seems  to  be  conceded  to  the  turbine  is  its  absence  of 
vibration,  a  point  whose  importance  will  be  promptly  realized  by 
ocean  travelers  who  have  been  jarred  and  shaken  for  a  week  at  a 
time  on  an  ocean-liner.  The  recent  great  increases  in  power  and 
speed  have  brought  into  notice  very  forcefully  the  unpleasant  re- 
sults of  the  to-and-fro  motion  of  the  engines,  and  marine  designers 
who  are  not  ready  to  adopt  the  turbine  engines  are  finding  it  nec- 
essary to  devote  more  and  more  study  to  plans  for  lessening  this 
kind  of  vibration.  In  the  Zeitschrift  des  Vereines  Deutscher  hi- 
genieure,  Otto  Schlick,  an  eminent  German  designer  of  marine 
engines,  discusses  this  problem.  Our  quotations  are  from  an  ab- 
stract made  for  The  Engineering  Magazine  (New  York,  Decem- 
ber). Experiments  on  the  Campama  and  Lucania,  says  Mr. 
Schlick,  have  shown  that  the  vessel's  hull  has  a  natural  vibration 
period,  and  that  when  the  period  of  the  engines  coincides  with 
this,  excessive  motion  results.     Says  the  writer: 

"  In  the  case  of  the  vessels  just  mentioned,  the  vibrations  were 
materially  diminished  by  altering  the  pitch  of  the  propellers  in 
order  to  permit  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  engines  to  be 
changed  to  a  speed  out  of  harmony  with  the  period  of  the  hull, 
and  this  method  has  been  used  in  the  case  of  later  vessels. 

"So  far  as  the  engines  themselves  are  concerned,  much  has  been 
accomplished  during  the  past  few  years  by  the  introduction  of  the 
system  of  balancing  of  the  reciprocating  masses  by  the  corre- 
sponding modification  of  the  crank  angles,  using  four-crank  en- 
gines. This  system,  the  practical  introduction  of  which  is  largely 
due  to  the  work  of  Herr  Schlick  himself,  is  now  becoming  gen- 
eral on  all  large  steamships,  and  it  has  done  much  to  minimize 
the  vibratory  action  of  the  engines.  This  method,  however,  does 
not  entirely  eliminate  the  vertical  element,  and  in  all  cases  the 
vibrations  due  to  the  action  of  the  screw  propellers  remain  to  be 
considered. 

"  Another  question  to  be  considered  is  the  action  of  the  two  sets 
of  engines  in  twin-screw  propulsion,  this  being  the  arrangement 
which  is  almost  invariably  adopted  in  modern  vessels.  If  it  were 
possible  to  operate  the  separate  engines  driving  the  twin  screws 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  piston  positions  would  hold  an  invaria- 
ble relation,  the  problem  would  be  simplified,  but  in  practise  this 
is  not  possible,  and  the  result  is  that  the  relations  of  the  unbal- 
anced elements  of  the  two  sets  of  engines  do  not  hold  a  constant, 
relation  as  regards  the  hull. 

"  In  order  to  minimize  the  action  of  the  unbalanced  action  of 
the  two  sets  of  engines  Herr  Schlick  assumes  that  each  set  of 
engines  must  be  first  balanced  as  fully  as  possible  by  the  use  of 
the  four-crank  system,  the  crank  angles  being  determined  so  as  to 
equalize  the  action  of  the  inertia  of  the  reciprocating  parts  as  fully 
as  possible.  It  then  remains  to  so  adjust  the  speed  of  rotation 
that  the  i)eriod  of  the  hull  and  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  pro- 
pellers shall  become  a  minimum,  and  this  is  a  matter  which  de- 
mands the  use  of  special  investigating  apparatus,  after  the  vessel 
has  been  completed." 

By  means  of  a  device  which  he  has  named  the  "  pallograph," 
Mr.  Schlick  records  and  studies  the  vibrations  of  vessels  and  has 
thus  been  able  to  analyze  and  account  for  many  of  their  compo- 
nents. He  concludes  that  practical  obstacles  will  always  pre- 
vent doing  away  with  vibratory  motion  altogether.  To  quote 
again : 

"  Since  the  limitations  of  harbors  and  docks  control  to  a  large 
degree  the  proportions  of  the  hulls  of  modern  vessels,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  use  entire  freedom  in  design  to  meet  the  stresses.  The 
depth  of  hull  is  limited  by  the  maximum  draft  of  the  harbor  en- 
trances of  the  great  seaports,  so  that  increase   in   displacement 
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must  be  mainly  obtained  by  increased  length  and  beam,  and  hence 
it  is  impracticable  to  construct  ships  with  as  great  resistance  to 
vertical  as  to  horizontal  stress.  By  the  use  of  the  pallograph  the 
action  of  the  forces  upon  the  hull  in  relation  to  the  propelling 
machinery  at  any  moment  may  be  determined,  and  an  intelligent 
use  of  this  important  piece  of  apparatus  should  lead  to  continual 
progress  in  methods  for  overcoming  the  injurious  and  unpleasant 
vibrations  so  frequently  observed." 


FRESH    WATER   AT  SEA. 

THAT  copious  springs  of  fresh  water  occur  in  the  ocean  is 
proved  by  the  evidence  of  travelers  in  the  Pacific  and  the 
West  Indies,  as  well  as  in  our  own  Southern  States.  That  such 
springs  are  probably  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  is  generally 
supposed,  is  argued  from  geological  and  other  evidence  by  Prof. 
C.  D.  Hitchcock,  of  Dartmouth  College,  who  writes  on  the  sub- 
ject in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  (New  York,  December). 
He  says : 

"  The  facts  are  not  numerous,  but  are  stated  upon  the  best  au- 
thority. Prof.  Joseph  Le  Conte,  in  his  'Geology,'  says  that  fresh- 
water springs  arise  in  the  ocean  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  In  re- 
ply to  my  inquiry  as  to  details,  he  wrote  that  he  had  not  preserved 
the  memoranda  relating  to  these  phenomena,  and  that  they  had 
escaped  his  memory.  No  one  can  doubt  the  correctness  of  the 
statement  in  view  of  the  existence  of  the  proved  underground 
waters.  Powerful  streams  discharge  millions  of  gallons  of  water 
through  the  artificial  openings  very  near  the  seashore.  If  not  in- 
tercepted, they  must  continue  a  considerable  distance  out  to  sea, 
and  hence  must  well  up  to  the  surface  amid  saline  billows. 

"  Inquiry  about  these  springs  during  the  past  summer  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii  has  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  several  upon 
Oahu  ;  there  is  one  off  Diamond  Head,  a  second  off  Waialae. 
At  the  east  end  of  Maui,  in-Hana,  there  was  a  fortress  named 
Kaimuke,  occupied  by  soldiers  in  the  ancient  times.  As  it  was  al- 
most an  island,  communication  with  the  mainland  was  not  feasible 
in  the  time  of  a  siege,  and  for  the  lack  of  water  it  could  not  have 
been  held  except  for  the  presence  of  submarine  springs.  The  na- 
tives would  dive  down  to  collect  water  in  their  calabashes,  which 
supplied  all  the  wants  of  the  garrison.  Other  springs  were  known 
in  the  harbor  of  Hana,and  at  low  tide  at  Lahaina.  Upon  Hawadi 
I  found  there  were  fresh-water  springs  off  Kawadahae  and  Puna- 
luu.  Further  inquiry  would  doubtless  discover  many  other  ex- 
amples." 

That  similar  springs  occur  off  the  coast  of  the  Southern  United 
States,  both  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf,  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing facts,  given  by  Professor  Hitchcock  further  on: 

"  Statements  made  by  residents  claim  the  existence  of  fresh- 
water springs  miles  away  from  the  land  opposite  St.  Augustine, 
Matanzas,  and  Ormond.  The  first  of  these  is  also  mentioned  by 
T.  C.  Mendenhall,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey,  in  a  letter  to  J.  W.  Gregory,  in  charge  of  Artesian 
Wells  Investigations,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"Mr.  M.  L.  Fuller  furnishes  me  with  the  following  additional 
localities.  Dr.  Mendenhall  mentions  the  reported  occurrence  of 
fresh-water  springs  off  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River.  In 
'The  Island  of  Cuba,'  by  Lieut.  A.  S.  Rowan  and  M.  M.  Ramsey 
(Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1896),  page  18,  it  is  stated  that  the  water  is 
often  forced  by  hydrostatic  pressure  to  the  surface  far  out  at  sea. 
Elisde  Rdclus  remarked  that '  in  the  Jardines  (east  of  the  Isle  of 
Pinos),  so  named  from  the  verdure-clad  islets  strewn  like  gardens 
amid  the  blue  waters,  springs  of  fresh  water  bubble  up  from  the 
deep,  flowing  probably  in  subterranean  galleries  from  the  main- 
land.' 

"  Mr.  Fuller  also  adds  the  following  quotation  from  a  paper  by 
himself  upon  the  '  Hydrology  of  Cuba,'  in  the  Water  Supply  Paper 
No.  no,  page  93:  the  springs  'issue  at  all  altitudes,  from  the 
higher  portions  of  the  hills  down  to  the  lowland  border,  or  even 
at  sea-level.  .  .  .  Not  all  the  water  comes  to  the  surface  as  springs, 
but  some  passes  outward  and  emerges  from  the  sea  bottom  along 
the  coast,  where  in  many  instances  the  fresh  water  can  be  seen 
bubbling  up  through  the  salt  water.  Such  springs  occur  in  Ha- 
vana Harbor  and  at  many  other  points.     The  fresh  water  which 


surges  as  copious  springs  on  some  of  the  keys  is  probably  of  the 
same  origin,  coming  from  the  mainland  through  subterranean  pas- 
sages in  the  limestone.'" 

Professor  Hitchcock  concludes  that  the  necessary  conditions  for 
the  occurrence  of  these  sub-oceanic  springs  seem  to  be  those  which 
will  permit  the  existence  of  underground  streams  flowing  toward 
the  sea ;  such  as  will  render  the  boring  of  artesian  wells  success- 
ful.    He  says: 

"Evidently  there  must  be  strata — whether  of  the  later  fossilif- 
erous  rocks  or  igneous  sheets— dipping  gently  seaward  ;  and  the 
sprmgs  can  not  appear  very  far  away  from  the  coast.  We  should, 
therefore,  look  for  these  phenomena  adjacent  to  islands  and  ail 
coasts  bordered  by  tertiary  and  basaltic  rocks.  They  may  be  seen 
off  nearly  the  entire  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States — from  Cape 
Cod  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Possibly  also  fresh  water  may  be  able  to 
accumulate  beneath  the  submarine  belt  of  tertiary  between  Nan- 
tucket and  the  Great  Banks  of  Newfoundland.  It  is  conceivable 
that  they  might  be  utilized  for  the  supply  of  steamships  in  places 
where  the  local  supply  is  either  defective  or  unwholesome." 


SPEECH    AND    INTELLECT. 

'  I  ^HAT  mental  aptitude  and  ability  to  talk  are  very  closely  re- 
-*-  lated,  so  that  not  only  is  defective  speech  usually  an  indica- 
tion of  inferior  intellect,  but  also  that  the  latter  may  be  raised  in 
grade  by  training  the  former,  is  asserted  by  Dr.  G.  Hudson  Makuen, 
of  Philadelphia,  in  a  paper  recently  read  before  the  Association  of 
Medical  Officers  of  American  Institutions  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble- 
minded Persons.     Says  Dr.  Makuen : 

"  Speech  bears  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  the  mind  that  the 
hammer  and  saw  bear  to  the  carpenter.  It  is  the  mind's  most 
effective  and  most  important  tool.  It  is  not  only  the  vehicle  in 
which  the  products  of  the  mind  are  transferred  and  delivered,  but 
it  is  essential  also  to  the  creation  of  these  products,  to  their  crys- 
tallization, collection,  and  classification.  Thought,  in  its  highest 
sense,  therefore,  can  not  exist  independently  of  speech.  Hence  it 
is  that  if  you  deprive  a  person  of  speech  you  deprive  him  at  the 
same  time  of  his  most  effective  means  for  mental  development, 
and  it  also  follows  that  if  you  train  and  perfect  his  speech  you 
must  greatly  improve  his  mentality.  In  the  normal  child  mental 
development  and  speech  development  progress  simultaneously. 
Neither  can  be  said  to  precede  the  other.  The  child  thinks  and 
speaks.  If  he  does  not  speak  when  he  thinks  we  at  once  suspect 
that  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  organs  of  speech,  and  if  he 
also  fails  to  make  use  of  the  other  forms  of  expression,  such  as 
gesture  and  pantomime,  we  even  doubt  his  abilty  to  think." 

If  there  is  no  outward  mechanical  obstruction  to  speech,  and  if 
the  hearing  is  intact.  Dr.  Makuen  says,  the  character  of  the  speech 
is  our  best  index  to  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  the  response 
to  training  shown  by  the  speech  will  be  indirect  proportion  to  that 
of  the  mind.  Thus  the  study  of  the  speech  of  the  feeble-minded 
becomes  a  valuable  aid  in  the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  their 
condition.  Defective  speech  is  both  a  physical  and  mental  sign 
of  feeble-mindedness,  tho  it  may  be  a  cause  and  not  a  result  of  the 
latter.     To  quote  further : 

"A  child's  educability  depends  more  than  anything  else  upon 
his  desire  to  be  educated.  The  desire  to  speak  is  inherent  in  every 
normal  person,  and  if  this  desire  is  not  gratified,  the  desire  to  be 
educated  will  be  diminished  or  blunted.  What  is  the  use  of  know- 
ing things  if  you  can  not  communicate  them.''  The  child  who  will 
not  be  educated  will  retrograde  and  become  feeble-minded.  Being 
out  of  harmony  with  his  environment,  his  moral  nature  will  become 
perverted.  He  will  grow  destructive  and  show  other  signs  of  de- 
generacy and  imbecility.  He  does  this  because  he  does  not  under- 
stand his  surroundings,  and  he  is  not  himself  understood  by  those 
about  him.  He  elicits  the  sympathy  of  the  household,  and  his 
every  wish  is  anticipated  and  granted  without  even  the  asking. 
Under  these  circumstances,  of  course,  education  becomes  an  im- 
possibility. There  is  no  necessity  for  the  child  to  talk,  and  there 
is  no  inducement  for  him  to  learn  to  know  things.     He  is  what  we 
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call  a  spoiled  child,  and  he  differs  but  little  in  his  actions  from  the 

imbecile 

"Our  whole  system  of  education,  beginning  at  the  cradle,  has 
been  developed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  normal  mind,  and 
is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  abnormal  or  feeble 
mind.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that  the  mind  is  the  product 
of  a  complex  physical  organism,  and  that  speech  itselt  is,  in  part 
at  least,  a  product  of  this  same  organism.  Even  the  so  called 
peripheral  mechanisms  of  speech,  in  the  developmental  period, 
are  under  direct  control  of  the  cerebral  mechanisms,  and  the  mus- 
cles employed  in  the  articulation  of  speech  sounds  have  been  called 
the  mental  muscles.  As  Max  Miiller  has  said,  'To  think  is  to 
speak  low,  and  to  speak  is  to  think  aloud.'  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  training  of  speech  should  occupy  an  important  place  in 
the  curriculum  of  schools  for  the  feeble-minded." 

In  the  course  of  his  paper  Dr.  Makuen  described  several  cases 
in  which  he  had  successfully  treated  imbecile  children  by  training 
them  to  speak  clearly.  Improvement  in  quality  of  thought  and 
intellect  ran  parallel  to  improvement  in  language. 


FOUR    PERIODS   OF   GROWTH    AND   THEIR 

MEANING. 

THAT  man,  during  his  years  of  growth  previous  to  the  attain- 
ment of  adult  age,  passes  through  four  distinct  periods,  each 
of  which  has  its  marked  purpose,  is  asserted  by  Prof.  John  M. 
Tyler,  of  Amherst  College,  in  a  recent  lecture  before  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club  in  Boston.  Professor  Tyler,  as  reported  in  the  Bos- 
ton Evening  Transcript  (November  25),  gives  these  periods  as 
follows:  (i)  A  period  of  pure  growth — infancy;  (2)  a  period  of 
preparation— childhood  ;  (3)  a  period  of  metamorphosis — puberty  ; 
and  finally,  (4)  the  rise  of  new  power  and  the  entrance  "  into  a  new 
world  of  larger  life  " — adolescence.  Evidently  the  study  of  these 
periods  is  most  important  to  those  who  have  in  hand  the  education 
of  the  young.     Says  Professor  Tyler: 

"  Each  of  these  epochs  is  preceded  by  a  period  of  preparation. 
The  life  or  death  of  the  infant  depends  upon  his  parental  growth 
and  development.  Similarly  the  years  of  late  childhood  and 
puberty  are  a  preparation  tor  the  changes  and  new  birth  at  ado- 
lescence. The  butterfly  is  bom  a  caterpillar.  After  a  period  of 
grosvth  it  enters  thecocTon.  Here  a  thorough  and  profound  meta- 
morphosis takes  place  and  there  emerges  a  butterfly,  'glittering 
with  golden  wings.'  So  puberty  is  a  metamorphosis  ;  longer  and 
more  gradual  in  the  boy,  briefer  and  more  marked  in  the  girl. 
Each  epoch  is  characterized  by  a  rise  in  death  rate.  Nature's 
first  examination  is  set  at  birth.  Is  the  child  fit  to  live  ?  Are  its 
essential  vital  organs  sufficiently  strong  and  sound  to  justify  its 
entrance  into  the  world?  The  baby  passes  the  first  examination 
with  or  without  great  credit,  and  stands  the  test  of  the  diseases  of 
childhood.     Nature  says:  'Goon.' 

"Toward  the  end  of  adolescence  begins  the  second  examination, 
which  will  last  far  longer.  Is  the  youth  fitted  to  enter  upon  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  adult  life?  Can  the  boy  or  girl  be 
of  use  in  the  world?  Is  it  worth  while  to  allow  them  to  handdown 
their  traits  and  characteristics  to  a  new  generation? 

"  Physical  defects,  not  discoverable  in  infancy,  may  have  ap- 
peared. The  metamorphosis  may  have  been  utterly  unsatisfactory 
or  defective.  The  youth  dies.  But  in  both  infancy  and  ado- 
lescence nature  is  lenient.  The  weak  child  is  'conditioned,'  as  we 
teachers  say,  but  allowed  to  go  on.  He  may  improve  his  oppor- 
tunities and  become  strong.  Some  young  men  and  women  are 
conditioned;  they  have  a  period  of  invalidism  at  the  close  of 
growth.  They  may  recover  with  a  little  care.  But  nature  has  her 
eye  upon  them.  Useless  and  weak  may  survive  and  have  children. 
The  children  may  still  be  rescued.  Behind  the  weak  parent  was  a 
long  line  of  sturdy  ancestors,  and  the  child  may  inherit  much  or 
most  from  them.  The  case  is  anything  but  hopeless.  But  such 
children  need  care  and  attention,  strengthening  and  toughening,  if 
the  family  is  to  outlast  this  generation. 

"The  completeness  and  success  of  the  metamorphosis  and  the 
character  of  its  results  depend  very  largely  upon  the  amount  and 
kind  of  the  preparation.     This  gives  an  inestimable  value  to  the 


otherwise  .somewhat  prosaic  and  uninteresting  years  of  late  child- 
hood." 

Of  the  relations  of  these  different  periods  to  our  system  of  edu- 
cation, Professor  Tyler  speaks  at  some  length,  introducing  his  re- 
marks as  follows : 

"  At  six,  or  even  earlier,  the  child  enters  school.  At  ten  or 
eleven  the  pubertal  period  is  beginning  or  has  begun.  In  the  last 
years  of  the  high-school  course  we  are  dealing  with  adolescents. 
In  each  of  these  three  periods  the  life  of  the  child  and  its  constitu- 
tion changes.  Childhood  and  adolescence  are  as  different  as  the 
dispensations  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments;  as  law  and  grace. 
At  adolescence  all  things  have  become  new.  The  dangers,  oppor- 
tunities, and  emergencies  of  the  two  periods  differ  almost  totally 
in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree.  Of  course  methods  must  be  different. 
But  the  system  and  aims  of  the  education  whicli  is  admirably 
suited  to  one  period  are  unsuited  to  the  other.  And  puberty  is 
unique  and  critical. 

"  We  must  study  the  characteristics  of  the  three  periods  covered 
by  school  life.  We  need  to  know  how  our  system  of  education 
may  best  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  every  one.  We  shall  proba- 
bly find  that  some  shifting  of  emphasis  is  advisable  or  necessary. 
I  do  not  expect  that  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  plead  for  any 
startling  revolution  in  either  system  or  methods.  .  .  .  But  I  be- 
lieve we  shall  find  that  the  physical  condition  explains,  if  it  does 
not  determine,  the  mental  habits." 


Clay  as  a  Medicine. — Pulverized  clay  is  used  with  success 
in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  intestines  by  Dr.  Stumpf,  of 
Wiirtzburg,  Germany,  who  has  lately  employed  it  even  in  epidemic 
attacks  of  Asiatic  cholera.  According  to  the  author,  the  clay  acts 
mechanically,  enveloping  the  microbes  and  preventing  their  multi- 
plication as  well  as  the  development  of  toxins.  Says  The  A'a- 
tional  Druggist  (St.  Louis,  December)  quoting  La  Semaine  Medi- 
cate (Paris)  as  its  authority  : 

"The  treatment  consisted  in  administering  to  the  adult  patient, 
fasting {\\\\?,  is  absolutely  essential),  from  70  to  loo  grams  of  clay 
finely  pulverized,  the  dose  for  children  being  10  grams,  according 
to  age,  stirred  up  in  five  times  its  weight  of  clear  water.  The 
dose  should  be  absorbed  in  from  20  to  30  m mutes.  An  invincible 
desire  for  sleep  seizes  on  the  patient  and  the  fever  falls  at  once — 
usually  in  less  than  a  half  hour,  giving  way  to  a  crisis  similar  to 
that  of  pneumonia.  The  important  point  upon  which  Dr.  Stumpf 
insists  is  that  the  patient  take  neither  food  nor  drink,  alcoholic  or 
otherwise,  during  the  eighteen  or  twenty  hours  following  the  in- 
stitution of  the  treatment." 


SCIENCE    BREVITES. 

In  a  continuation  of  his  investigations  on  the  fertilization  of  theegp[s  of  certain 
mollusks  with  sea-water  and  other  sohitions  of  salts,  Prof.  Jacques  Loeb  has  dis- 
covered, as  he  announces  in  an  interview  reported  in  The  Times  (New  York, 
November  25),  that  this  fertiHzation  is  probably  accomplished  by  true  chemical 
action.  He  says  :  "  At  first  I  was  inclined  to  assume  that  there  e.xisted  a  direct 
physical  influence  by  the  extraction  of  the  water  from  the  eggs  upon  the  colloids 
remaining  in  them,  and  I  used  to  discuss  this  possibility  in  my  lectures  more 
fully  than  in  my  papers,  especially  in  connection  with  the  work  of  Hardy.  But 
at  the  same  time  tlie  possibility  of  chemical  action  existed.  .  .  .  Since  our  experi- 
ments indicate  that  the  influence  of  alkali  upon  the  process  of  maturation  is  a 
chemical  one,  it  is  probable  that  tlie  similar,  tho  weaker,  efl^ect  of  hypertonic  sea- 
water  upon  the  same  process  is  also  chemical.  It  is  my  purpose  to  continue  this 
line  of  inquiry." 

In  a  recent  address  at  the  Royal  Dental  Hospital,  London,  I^r.  Osier,  as  re- 
ported in  The  Hospital  il^onAon)  asserted  that  the  public  may  be  divided  into 
two  great  groups,  the  bolters  and  tlie  chewers.  Says  this  paper  :  "  He  maintains 
that  it  is  the  business  of  dental  students  to  endeavor  to  convert  the  overwhelm- 
ing percentage  of  bolters  into  a  select  group  of  chewers.  This  is  their  mission 
of  utility;  but  Professor  Osier  also  affirms  that  they  have  a  mission  to  beautify 
the  race.  He  holds  that  if  there  is  one  thing  more  beautiful  than  another  under 
heaven  it  is  a  beautiful  set  of  teeth.  To  promote  these  missions  he  would  have 
attached  to  every  elementary  school  a  dental  surgeon  to  inspect  the  mouths  of  the 
children ;  and  total  abstainers  will  learn  with  a  shock,  that  he  considers  the  ques- 
tion of  teetli  more  a  national  problem  than  that  of  alcohol.  Without  discussing 
Professor  Osier's  daring  comparison,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  endorse  his  opinion  as 
to  the  immense  importance  of  dental  hygiene.  If  people  generally  had  good 
teetli  instead  of  bad,  the  chewers  would  be  many  and  the  bolters  few,  and  a  po- 
tent cause  of  human  suffering  and  physical  deterioration  would  be  arrested.  The 
tooth  brush  and  tho  dentist  are  by  no  means  given  their  proper  place  among  the 
blessings  of  modern  man." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


THE   SIMPLE    MAN'S   VIEW    OF    IMMORTALITY. 

"  '  I  ^HERE  is  a  faith  in  immortal  life  which  has  characterized 
^  visionaries.  There  is  an  ecstatic  confidence  of  those  whose 
souls  have  been  filled  with  a  sudden  glory.  But  more  convincing 
to  most  of  us  is  the  sober  confidence  of  the  simple  man  who  stands 
in  his  integrity  undaunted  by  death.  He 
sees  no  miraculous  visions,  but  he  is  steadied 
by  his  experience,  and  takes  for  granted  that 
he  is  going  on.  Such  a  wholesome  spirit  ap- 
peals alike  to  the  Stoic  and  to  the  Christian." 
The  argument  for  immortality  derived  from 
such  a  view  is  the  one  advanced  by  Samuel 
McChord  Crothers,  the  George  Goldthwait 
IngersoU  lecturer  at  Harvard  University  for 
1905,  whose  lecture  appears  in  book  form 
under  the  title  "  The  Endless  Life."  The  case 
he  cites  is  more  or  less  an  ideal  one,  neither 
that  of  the  primitive  man  or  of  the  average 
modern  man.  In  the  former,  he  points  out 
we  would  encounter  a  "  jungle  growth  of  su- 
perstition," and  in  the  latter  "an  arid  region 
of  indifference."  The  simple  man,  whose 
view  is  here  studied,  is  one  who  is  taken  in 
contrast  to  the  man  of  highly  specialized  intel- 
ligence.    The  writer  says : 

"  What  we  most  desire  to  know  is  the  at- 
titude of  those  whose  human  passion  has  been 
throttled     neither     by    superstition,    nor    by 
worldly  preoccupation,  nor  by  too  narrow  in- 
tellectual  interests.     We    desire  the   witness 
of    the    broadly,   sanely,   sensitively   human. 
We  are  asking  the  world-old  question  about  'the  fate  of  the  man- 
child,  the  meaning  of  man.'     And  we  ask,  'What  does  the  man 
himself,  when  he  is  at  his  best,  think  about  it?    What  is  the  atti- 
tude of  the  man  most  man,  with  tenderest  human  needs? ' 

"  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  ethical  idealist,  that  is  to  say,  the 
man  who  is  inspired  by  the  passion  for  human  perfection,  toward 
immortality?" 

By  way  of  preamble  to  a  more  definite  statement  the  author 
proceeds  to  strip  away  some  of  the  preconceived  attributes  of  the 
belief  in  immortality.  The  first  effect  of  sound  ethical  develop- 
ment, he  declares,  is  to  quiet  the  impatient  questioning,  and  to  re- 
buke many  of  the  insistent  demands.     Further : 

"  The  question  of  the  duration  of  life  is  not  in  the  foreground — 
it  waits  on  the  prior  question  of  the  quality  of  life.  There  is  a 
mere  greed  of  existence  which  is  pronounced  unworthy,  as  if  when 
one  had  partaken  of  a  feast,  he  refused  to  give  way  to  others, 
claiming  as  of  right  that  which  had  been  granted  him  by  grace. 
The  well-disciplined  soul  does  not  claim  immortality  as  a  reward 
for  services  done  here.  Duty  is  an  obligation  to  be  fulfilled,  it 
does  not  involve  an  obligation  toward  us.  Having  done  our  part, 
we  may  not  linger  asking  for  further  payment.  Nor  can  we  child- 
ishly refuse  to  recognize  the  sanction  of  moral  law  here,  or  the 
possibilities  of  noble  living,  until  we  are  assured  of  continued  ex- 
istence." 

The  ethical  idealist  will  meet  the  negative  contingency  of  a  fu- 
ture life  with  a  determination  to  make  this  one  worthy,  to  fill  it 
"full  of  thought,  of  generous  purpose,  of  human  love,  of  divine 
aspiration,"  for  to  be  an  idealist  is  "  to  be  one  who  takes  counsel 
of  his  courage  rather  than  his  fears."  He  will,  however,  nurse  the 
unconquerable  hope.  "  For  things  still  unattained  he  gives  and 
hazards  all  he  has.  As  he  will  not  make  his  reason  blind,  neither 
will  he  allow  his  heart  to  grow  cold  nor  his  ideals  to  be  dimmed." 
Continuing,  the  writer  says  : 

"  All  this  is  dependent  on  no  speculation.  It  is  a  present  expe- 
rience. This  is  the  kind  of  life  which  he  has  deliberately  chosen, 
and  which  seems  to  him  good.     It  is  not  a  life  of  dull  acquiescence 
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in  established  conditions — it  is  a  life  of  creative  activity.  He  is 
accustomed  to  project  his  thought  into  the  future  and  then  plunge 
forward  to  regain  it.  It  is  now  no  mere  thought,  but  a  deed.  He 
has  done  this  again  and  again.  Ideals  are  to  him  no  empty 
dreams;  they  are  to  be  realized  in  action. 

"His  worship  of  ideal  perfection  has  in  it  exultation,  for  the 
beautiful  vision  is  to  him  a  prophecy  of  the  day  of  its  fulfilment. 
The  beauty  now  seen  afar  marks  the  coming  of  a  new  power.   .  .  . 

"To  pitch  his  life  high,  does  it  not  mean  to- 
develop  all  the  nobler  powers  and  trust  them 

to  the  uttermost? 

"  Thus  the  man  has  lived.  At  last  the  mo- 
ment comes  when  life  strikes  hard  on  death. 
For  that  moment,  too,  comes  the  word. 'Pitch- 
this  one  high.'  That  means  that  he  is  to- 
summon  his  best,  that  he  is  to  keep  on  as- 
aforetime  with  his  face  toward  the  light — he 
is  to  keep  on — hoping,  loving,  daring,  as- 
piring. 

"  And  then  comes  the  sudden  silence,  and 
to  us  who  watch  the  brave  ongoing  all  things 
seem  possible.  All  things  seem  possible  save 
that  there  should  be  no  path  for  these  patient 
feet. 

"The  total  impression  made  upon  us  by  the 
noblest  human  life  is  not  that  of  a  completed 
work." 

The  writer  admits  that  the  instinct  is  a  true 
one  which  insists  that  immortality  belongs  to 
the  sphere  of 'revealed  religion,'  where  proof 
is  derived  from  miracle  rather  than  by  reason- 
ing. For  those  able  to  receive  such  evidence- 
as  conclusive,  immortality  is  accepted  with 
the  same  kind  of  assurance  that  belongs  to 
any  ascertained  fact.  But  for  those  whose: 
frame  of  mind  makes  historic  evidence  seemi 
insufficient,  there  is  the  alternative  implied  in  the  following: 

"God  may  not  have  revealed  eternal  life  through  some  miracle 
which  makes  doubt  impossible.  Neither  has  He  so  revealed  the 
laws  of  health,  or  the  motions  of  the  planets,  or  the  fundamental- 
principles  of  art,  or  the  ideals  of  true  statesmanship.  Yet  all  these 
things  are  being  revealed  through  the  development  of  humanity.. 
It  is  a  marvelous  series  of  discoveries." 


CHRISTIANITY'S   DEPENDENCE   UPON 
LITERATURE. 

CHRISTIANITY  needs  not  only  a  sacred  Scripture  for  guid- 
ance, warning,  instruction,  inspiration,  says  Henry  Van- 
Dyke  in  his  volume  of  "  Essays  in  Application,"  but  it  also  needs- 
a  continuous  literature  to  express  its  life  from  age  to  age,  "  to  em- 
body the  ever  new  experiences  of  religion  in  forms  of  beauty  and 
power,  to  illuminate  and  interpret  the  problems  of  existence  in  the 
light  of  faith  and  hope  and  love."     He  argues : 

"  Close  this  outlet  of  expression,  cut  off  this  avenue  of  commu- 
nication, and  you  bring  Christianity  into  a  state  of  stagnation  and 
congestion.  Its  processes  of  thought  become  hard,  formal,  me- 
chanical; its  feelings  morbid,  spasmodic,  hysterical;  its  temper 
at  once  oversensitive  and  dictatorial.  It  grows  suspicious  of 
science,  contemptuous  of  art,  and  alienated  from  all  those  broader 
human  sympathies  through  which  alone  it  can  reach  the  outer 
world.  Insulated,  opinionated,  petrified  by  self-complacency,  it 
sits  in  a  closed  room,  putting  together  the  pieces  of  its  puzzle-map 
of  doctrine,  and  talking  to  itself  in  a  theological  dialect  instead  of 
speaking  to  the  world  in  a  universal  language." 

There  are  at  the  present  time,  says  Professor  Van  Dyke,  three 
mischievous  and  perilous  tendencies  against  which  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  embodied  in  a  literature  that  is  sane  and  manly,  can" 
do  much  to  guard  us.     He  specifies  as  follows : 

"  The  first  is  the  growing  idolatry  of  military  glory  and  conquest. 
It  is  one  thing  to  admit  that  there  are  certain  causes  for  which  z, 
Christian   may  Ir.wfully  take   the  sword;    it  is  another  thing  tO' 
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claim,  as  some  do,  that  war  in  itself  is  better  for  a  nation  than 
peace,  and  to  look  chiefly  to  mighty  armaments  on  land  and  sea 
as  the  great  instruments  for  the  spread  of  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity. The  forerunner  of  Christ  was  not  Samson,  but  John  the 
Baptist.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  cometh  not  with  observation, 
nor  with  acquisition,  nor  with  subjugation.  If  all  the  territory  of 
the  globe  were  subject  to  one  conquering  emperor  to-day,  no  mat- 
ter tho  the  cross  were  blazoned  on  his  banner  and  his  throne,  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  would  not  be  one  whit  nearer.  ...  A  litera- 
ture that  is  Christian  must  exalt  love,  not  only  as  the  greatest,  but 
as  the  strongest  thing  in  the  world.  It  must  hold  fast  the  truth 
bravely  spoken  by  one  ol  America's  foremost  soldiers.  General 
Sherman,  that 'war  is  hell.'  It  must  check  and  reprove  the  lust 
of  con(|uest  and  the  confidence  of  brute  force.  It  must  firmly 
vindicate  and  commend  righteousness  and  fair  dealing  and  kind- 
ness, and  the  simple  proclamation  of  the  truth,  as  the  means  by 
which  alone  a  better  age  can  be  brought  nigh  and  all  the  tribes  of 
earth  taugiit  to  dwell  together  in  peace 

"  The  .second  perilous  tendency  is  the  growing  idolatry  of  wealth. 
Money  is  condensed  power.  But  it  is  condensed  in  a  form  which 
renders  it  frightfully  apt  to  canker  and  corrupt.  A  noble  litera- 
ture, truly  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  will  expose,  with 
splendid  scorn  and  ridicule,  the  falsehood  of  thestandard  by  which 
the  world,  and  too  often  tlie  Church,  measure  what  a  man  is  worth 
by  liis  wealth.  It  will  praise  and  glorify  simple  manhood  and 
womanhood.  It  will  teach  that  true  success  is  the  triumph  of 
character,  and  that  true  riches  are  of  the  heart. 

"The  tiiird  perilous  tendency  is  the  growing  spirit  of  frivolity. 
A  brilliant  British  essayist  in  writing  a  life  of  Robert  Browning 
lately  took  occasion  to  remark  that  the  nineteenth  century  had  al- 
ready become  incomprehensible  to  us  because  it  took  life  so  seri- 
ously. This  was  probably  not  intended  as  a  compliment;  but  if 
the  nineteenth  century  could  hear  the  criticism  it  would  have  good 
reason  to  feel  flattered.  An  age  that  does  not  take  life  seriously 
will  get  little  out  of  it.  One  of  the  greatest  services  that  Chris- 
tianity can  render  to  current  literature  is  to  inspire  it  with  a  nobler 
ambition  and  lift  it  to  a  higiier  level." 


COIVIiVIENT    OF    THE     EXCLUDED     DENOMINA- 
TIONS  ON  THE   FEDERATION   CONFERENCE. 

'npHE  three  principal  bodies  omitted  in  the  call  to  the  recent 
■'■       great  conference  on  Church  federation  reveal,  through  their 

representative  periodicals,  a  remarkably  friendly  attitude  in  their 

discussion  of  that  conference.     The  Christian  Register  {\]mi?LY\2Ln, 

Boston)  thinks  that "  the 
exclusion  of  the  Uni- 
tarians is  of  small  mo- 
ment compared  with  the 
union  of  Arminians  and 
Calvinists,  Methodists 
and  Presbyterians,"  and 
it  asserts  that  the  for- 
mation of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America 
(the  tangible  result  of 
the  conference  so  far) 
"  marks  an  advance  al- 
most as  great  as  that  of 
Japan."  The  churches 
of  the  federation,  it  re- 
marks further,  have 
come  out  into  the  mod- 
ern world,  and  "while 
they  do  not  like  all  the 
company  they  find  there, 
they  are  surprised  to 
find  it  on  the  whole  so 
respectable."      Every 

loyal  lover  ol  humanity,  .says  The  L'niversalist  l.iadcr  (Boston). 

**  must  eagerly  greet  any  promise  of  the  union  of  Christian  forces  in 


their  service  to  the  world,  and  in  all  sincerity,  even  tho  our  own 
Church  is  at  present  omitted  from  the  list,  we  hail  the  movement  as 
one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  age,  and  prophesy  that  in  the  very 
nature  of  its  own  composition  it  must  become  more  and  more  inclu- 
sive until  all  followers  of  Christ,  without  regard  to  name,  are  keep- 
ing step  in  a  great  forward  movement  toward  righteousness."  "We 
are  more  and  more  persuaded,"  says  an  editorial  paragraph  in  an- 
other issue  of  the  same  paper,  "  that  the  people  who  started  the 
enterprise  had  no  idea  of  the  size  and  power  of  the  force  they  were 
invoking,"  and  that  "  when  they  began  to  see  that  they  had  some- 
thing altogether  too  big  to  manage  they  tried  hard  to  keep  it  with- 
in bounds." 

The  Boston  Pilot,  an  influential  Catholic  paper,  rejoices  that  the 
conference  was  "  the  occasion  of  a  great  public  act  of  faith  in  the 
divinity  of  Christ."  But  of  special  interest  is  a  long  and  sympa- 
thetic discussion  of  the  conference  by  Father  M.  M.  Sheedy,  in 
The  Catholic  Mirror,  of  Baltimore,  a  paper  closely  associated  with 
the  name  of  Cardinal  Gibbons.     Says  Father  Sheedy  : 

"  Our  twentieth  century  may  witness  the  reunion  of  Christen- 
dom.    It  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished 

"  To  that  end  the  most  important  and  impressive  religious  gath- 
ering ever  held  among  non-Catholics  [was  recently]  in  session  in 
New  York.  Its  purpose  is  to  organize  a  permanent  federation  of 
the  churches  in  this  country  and  to  effect,  if  possible,  a  recognized 
basis  of  union.  It  is  expected  that  this  federation  will  result  in 
much  strength  and  influence  to  the  various  bodies  concerned.  .   .  . 

"  Now  if  this  movement  remains  true  to  its  practical  purpose,  it 
ought  to  succeed  in  showing  that  there  is  a  sound  basis  on  which 
the  different  non-Catholic  denominations  of  the  country  can  stand. 
We  believe  that  if  ever  Church  unity  is  to  be  visibly  attained,  even 
in  a  moderate  degree,  it  will  be  brought  about  under  some  such 
form  as  this  great  conference  in  New  York  has  assumed. 

"One  thing  is  quite  certain:  proofs  abound  that  we  have  entered 
upon  an  era  of  better  feeling  and  a  more  tolerant  and  Christian 
spirit  among  Christians.  Everywhere  it  is  recognized  that  the 
chief  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  and  the  conversion  of 
the  world  is  the  existence  of  divisions  among  Christians. 

"  The  desire  for  a  reunion  of  Christendom  is  a  striking  charac- 
teristic of  our  times.  Separated  bodies  of  Christians  are  being 
drawn  closer  together  every  day.  They  cease  to  think  ill  of  each 
other  and  are  uniting,  wherever  practicable,  in  charitable  and  other 
good  works.  This  is  the  first  step  toward  that  final  and  perfect 
union  for  which  Christ  prayed.  And  should  no  further  advance 
be  made  in  our  time,  every  one  is  thankful  for  this  better  and 
more  Christian  feeling.  Let  us  be  done,  then,  with  the  gospel  of 
hate,  the  impugning  of  motives,  the  cruel  annoyance  and  the  re- 
lentless persecution  of  former  days. 

"  From  many  quarters  are  heard  sweet  sounds  to  the  music  of 
heaven,  that  tell  of  this  universal  desire  for  unity  and  peace.  That 
desire  finds  expression  in  the  tone  of  the  denominational  press  and 
pulpit;  in  the  action  of  various  church  bodies  looking  to  Chris- 
tian union  ;  in  the  earnest  discussions  of  the  subject  carried  on  in 
conference  and  synods;  in  the  cooperation  of  Catholics  and  non- 
Catholics  in  temperance,  sound  politics,  and  charitable  work." 


IIISIIDC    l-,     K.    HK.N1)K1,\. 


Chairman  of  the  committee  which  formulated 
the  "  plan  of  federation"  provisionally  adopted 
by  the  rerent  interthurch  conference. 


RELIGIOUS   SIDE   OF   VICTOR    HUGO. 

\  BOOK  just  published  in  Paris  throws  a  flood  of  new  light 
^  *■  upon  the  personality  of  Victor  Hugo,  and  contains  so  much 
new  matter  from  the  famous  author  as  to  be  almost  equivalent  in 
value  to  a  posthumous  work.  The  title  of  the  book  is  "Victor 
Hugo  at  Ciuernsey,"  and  it  consists  of  the  personal  souvenirs  of 
Mr.  Paul  Stapfer,  who  spent  several  years  on  the  little  English 
island  and  was  admitted  to  close  intimacy  by  its  illustrious  exile. 
Ignoring  the  banalties  of  greatness,  usually  so  atVlicting  in  works 
of  this  type,  he  has  described  only  characteristic  and  important 
features.  The  religious  side  of  \'ictor  Hugo  emerges  in  a  strong 
light.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  God  and  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer. 
No  curd  of  Brittany  was  more  fiercely  inimical  to  the  infidelity 
and  materialism  that  were  beginning  to  assert  their  sway  in  France 
in  his  time.     The  appalling  national  disaster  of  1870,  instead  of 
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undermining  his  faith  in  a  beneficent  Providence,  seems  to  have 
strengthened  it. 

He  was  asked  at  that  time  how  he  could  reconcile  certain  revolt- 
ing catastrophes  with  the  justice  of  God.  This  brought  out  his 
views  of  the  great  enigma  of  theology,  the  problem  of  evil.  Mr. 
Stapfer  reports  him  as  saying  : 

"The  objection  is  a  serious  one.  Evil  is  evil.  No  sophistry 
and  no  alchemy  can  change  it  into  good.  To  make  God  responsi- 
ble, as  all  Christians  do  to-day,  for  all  the  evils  whicli  are  undis- 
guisedly  evils,  and  even  to  thank  Him  for  them  as  for  benefits  un- 
comprehended,  is  something  that  is  unacceptable  to  the  heart  as 
well  as  to  the  conscience.  That  is  why  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
treat  manicheanism  with  disdain.  To  me  the  belief  in  two  hos- 
tile powers  struggling  with  one  another  does  not  seem  contrary 
either  to  philosophic  reasoning  or  to  true  religion.  But  this  strug- 
gle ought  to  have  an  end,  and  it  will  be  a  victory  for  God.  Evil 
is  only  relative;  good  is  absolute.  Evil  must  disappear,  must  be 
absorbed  by  good.  Hell  exists,  and  the  earth  constitutes  a  por- 
tion of  it;  it  is  the  inferior  \\ox\d.,  the  transitory  and  provisional 
sojourn  called  by  the  ancients  In/eri.  Yes,  we  inhabit  the  lowest 
part  of  creation,  that  in  which  evil  reigns,  where  men  suffer;  and 
still  worse,  where  the  innocent  beasts  suffer,  the  poor  horses,  for 
example,  whose  humble  agonies  I  have  depicted  in  'Melancholia.' 

"There  are  two  errors  of  the  same  nature.  One  consists  in  di- 
viding the  universe  into  three  zones:  heaven,  earth,  and  hell. 
How  can  we  tell  in  this  infinite  series  of  worlds,  among  which  the 
earth  holds  so  small  a  place,  where  hell  ends  and  heaven  begins? 
And  the  other  error  is  to  divide  time,  with  relation  to  ourselves^ 
into  three  periods:  anterior  nothingness,  this  life,  future  eternity. 
Human  life  is  in  truth  but  a  stage  in  an  endless  series  of  metamor- 
phoses and  trials  destined  to  render  us  worthy,  by  degrees,  of 
an  existence  more  and  more  exalted.  If  all  this  is  reality,  the  im- 
mortality to  which  our  nature  aspires  will  not  dawn  upon  us  all 
at  once  and  in  its  entirety.  We  are  enjoying  it  at  the  present  time 
and  shall  continue  to  enjoy  it  in  successive  portions.  Whither  are 
we  going?  The  answer  is  wrapped  in  mystery.  Whence  do  we 
come?  A  mystery  not  less  obscure.  Are  we  certain  that  we  have 
never  before  appeared  upon  earth  ?  Do  we  know  that  we  shall  not 
reappear  upon  the  planet?" — Translation  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 

THE    RELIGIOUS   DESTINY    OF   ETHICAL 
CULTURE. 

•"  I  ^HE  idea  urged  by  the  critics  of  Ethical  Culture,  that  it  is  de- 
•*■  void  of  spirituality  and  real  religion,  is  disputed  by  no  less 
an  authority  than  Dr.  P'rancis  Greenwood  Peabody,  Plummer  pro- 
fessor of  Christian  morals  in  Harvard  University,  in  his  new  book 
on  "Jesus  Christ  and  the  Christian  Character."  When  "superfi- 
cially regarded,"  he  concedes,  this  movement  seems  "neutral  or 
hostile  to  the  formal  teaching  of  religion,  and  deliberately  restricts 
its  program  to  moral  education."  But  beneath  the  questions  of 
ethics  there  always  run  the  "deeper  questions  of  religion,  issuing 
from  sources  which  lie  back  of  ethics  and  flowing  to  an  end  which 
is  beyond  ethics,"  so  that  the  effort  of  the  Ethical  Culturists  to 
confine  their  program  to  questions  of  conduct  must  be  a  failure, 
and  Dr.  Peabody's  implication  seems  to  be  that  they  must  become 
religious  almost  in  spite  of  themselves.  As  an  instance  of  this 
inevitable  tendency  he  cites  the  case  of  John  Fiske,  who  "  per- 
mitted himself  to  think  about  the  evolution  of  morality  "  until  it 
"led  him  across  the  threshold  of  religion."  So  he  says  of  the 
Ethical  Culturists: 

"The  metaphysics  of  Christianity  are  dismissed  from  [their] 
consideration  as  superfluous  and  obstructive,  and  attention  is 
called  to  the  obvious  and  immediate  truths  of  ethical  responsibil- 
ity and  human  service.  It  is  an  indictment  which  the  churches 
should  take  to  heart,  an  appeal  from  feeling  to  conduct,  from  the- 
ology to  life.  When,  however,  one  observes  more  closely  the  lit- 
erature of  Ethical  Culture,  he  is  surprised  to  observe  that,  tho  its 
title  seems  repressive,  its  intention  is  comprehensive.  Its  'cul- 
ture '  represents  not  merely  the  practise  of  morality,  but  the  philos- 
ophy of  idealism.  Its  hope  is  not  to  reduce  religion  to  morals,  but 
to  expand  morals  into  religion.     Its  language  is  that  of  ethics,  but 


its  motives  are  those  of  taith.  Ethical  idealism  may  shun  the 
phrases  of  religion;  but  its  emotions,  its  impulses,  its  spiritual  at- 
titude, are  identical  with  those  of  rational  piety.  '  Faith  in  the 
moral  order  of  the  universe,  in  the  categorical  imperative  of  duty, 
in  the  fitness  of  man  for  ethical  culture  may  not  express  the  whole 
of  religion,  but  it  is  certainly  the  point  at  which  the  teacliing  of 
Jesus  began.      Lives  which  are  trained  to  recognize  the  universal 


DR.    FRANCIS    GREENWOOD  PEAEIODY. 

He  maintains  that  beneath  the  question  of  ethics  there  ahvays  run  the  "deeper 
questions  of  religion,  issuing  from  sources  which  lie  back  of  ethics  and  flowing  to 
an  end  whicli  is  beyond  ethics." 

authority  of  the  moral  law  may  not  name  the  name  of  God,,  but 
they  are  doing  the  will  of  the  Father.  Ethical  culture  is  sup- 
pressed theism. " 

Confirmation  of  this  view  is  claimed  by  the  author  in  citations 
from  Felix  Adler's  "The  Freedom  of  Ethical  Fellowship,"  where 
he  says:  "The  teachings  of  Jesus  .  .  .  are  that  it  is  necessary  to 
live  the  spiritual  life  in  order  to  understand  the  spiritual  truths. 
.  .  .  The  symbols  of  religion  are  ciphers  of  which  the  key  is  to  be 
found  in  moral  experience.  .  .  .  The  new  religioussynthesis  which 
may  be  longed  for  will  not  be  a  fabrication  but  a  growth.  It  will 
.  .  .  come  in  time  as  a  result  of  the  gradual  moral  evolution  of 
modern  society."  Again,  W.  M.  Salter  in  his  "  Ethical  Religion" 
is  quoted  to  the  effect  that  "  Ethics  realized  in  its  meaning  is  relig- 
ion. .  .  .  Aspiration,  reverence,  awe,  .  .  .  are  but  uncompleted 
morality ;  and  when  the  moral  act  is  done,  ecstasy  is  its  sign — 
ecstasy,  which  is  the  grace  heaven  sets  upon  the  moment  in  which 
the  soul  weds  itself  to  the  perfect  good."  To  this  may  be  added 
the  words  of  J.  R.  Seeley  from  his  "  Ethics  and  Religion  "  :  "  My 
advice  is  that  instead  of  waging  war,  open  or  covert,  you  enter 
once  for  all  into  the  heartiest  .   .  .  alliance  with  Christianity." 


NOTES. 


A  CONFERENCE  was  recently  held  in  Pekin  to  discuss  the  federation  of  Chris- 
tian missions  in  China.  At  this  conference,  which  was  merely  deliberative, 
nearly  a  dozen  Christian  organizations  were  represented. 

The  annual  report  of  the  New  York  Bible  Society  shows  a  distribution  of 
93,161  volumes  of  Scripture.  We  read  :  "  In  this  distribution  there  is  represented 
no  less  than  thirty-two  different  languages,  which  indicates  the  cosmopolitan 
character  of  our  city.  The  principal  distribution  was  in  Bohemian,  Danish, 
Finnish,  German,  Hungarian,  Italian,  Polish  Russian,  Swedish,  Yiddish,  and 
English.  The  former  absorbed  from  1.800  to  8.400  volumes  each,  the  English 
about  35,000.  This  society  has  an  agent  at  Ellis  Island  and  one  for  the  shipping 
of  the  port,  as  well  as  for  the  city  proper." 
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CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN    AND    THE    IRISH. 

IT  might  seem  surprising  at  first  that  the  British  press,  in  their 
discussion  of  the  overturn  in  their  Government,  should  devote 
their  main  attention  to  the  new  Premier's  attitude  toward  the  Irish, 
rather  than  to  his  attitude  toward  the  tariff  agitation.  It  soon  be- 
comes apparent  to  the  reader,  however,  that  Sir  Henr>'  Campbell- 
Bannerman  must  win  the  support  of  the  Irish  in  Parliament  or  be 
left  in  a  hopeless  minority,  in  which  case  it  will  make  little  differ- 
ence what  he  thinks  on  the  tariff  question,  or  any  other  question. 
So  his  speeches  are  being  searched  minutely  to  find  what  he  in- 
tends to  do  for  Ireland.  In  a  speech  to  the  electors  at  Stirling  he 
declared  that  his  opinion  had  "  long  been  known."  "  The  only  way 
of  healing  the  evils  of  Ireland,  of  giving  content  and  prosperity  to 
her  people,  and  of  making  her  a  strength  instead  of  a  weakness  to 
the  Empire,"  he  said,  "is  that  the  Irish  people  shall  have  the  man- 
agement of  their  own  affairs."  This  might  seem  perfectly  clear 
and  straightforward,  but  he  dodges  the  question  with  such  skill  in 
a  subsequent  address  that  the  London  Times  exclaims  that  he 
"nearly  reached  the  sublimity  of  canniness."  "We  can  not  hon- 
estly say,"  remarks  The  Times,  "  that  we  think  this  course  cour- 
ageous, or  high-minded,  or  candid,  or  exactly  worthy  of  the  leader 
of  a  party.     But  it  was  canny,  overpoweringly  canny." 

The  London  and  other  papers  are  asking  how  far  the  Prime- 
Minister  will  attempt  practically  to  carry  out  the  opinion  seem- 
ingly so  clearly  enunciated  in  his  Stirling  speech.  Some  journals 
hold  that  he  will  not  undertake  any  legislative  relief  for  Ireland; 
others  express  the  opinion  that  it  is  part  of  the  Liberal  program 
to  propose  a  Home  Rule  Bill,  while  still  others  believe  that  he 
will  take  a  middle  course,  and  propose  m.easures  of  partial  reform. 
Sir  Alexander  Acland  Hood  roundly  accuses  the  Prime-Minister 
of  making  his  Home-Rule  speech  for  the  main  purpose  of  shaking 
off  Lord  Rosebery,  the  ex-Prime-Minister,  who  immediately  after 
its  delivery  disclaimed  the  Bannerman  policy  and  now  sulks  like 
Achilles  in  his  own  tent.  Sir  Alexander  is  reported  in  the  London 
Evening  Standard  and  St.  James'' s  Gazette  as  saying  : 

"Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  is  like  an  elderly  widower, 
and  he  has  courted  and  become  engaged  to  a  virtuous  and  wealthy 
spinster,  to  wit.  Lord  Rosebery.  He  finds,  after  the  engagement 
has  gone  on  for  a  long  time,  and  when  the  marriage  is  about  to 
take  place,  that  the  lady  is  very  much  'made  up,'  that  her  temper 
is  very  uncertain  and  changes  day  by  day,  and  that  she  is  not  likely 
to  be  a  nice  companion  in  the  same  house  in  the  future.  He  does 
not  want  to  jilt  her  or  throw  her  over  but  he  wants  to  get  out  of 
the  bargain  somehow,  because  of  the  breach  of  promise  action 
which  would  soon  come* up.  He  then  takes  a  course  which  1 
deplore — a  course  which  I  do  not  say  is  immoral,  but  one  which 
is  of  doubtful  morality.  He  had  the  audacity,  under  the  nose  of 
the  virtuous  spinster,  to  kiss  the  pretty  Irish  housemaid,  Mr. 
Redmond." 

Mr.  Asquith,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  recently  denied  pub- 
licly that  the  future  policy  of  the  Government  would  include  the 
introduction  of  a  Home  Rule  Bill.  His  words  are  thus  reported 
by  TJie  IVestminster  Gazette  : 

"  Some  weeks  ago  he  told  his  own  constituents  that  in  his  own 
opinion— and  he  did  not  profess  to  bespeaking  the  opinion  of  any- 
l)udy  but  liimself — the  reintroduction  of  a  Home  Rule  Bill  would 
not  form  i)art  of  the  policy  or  of  the  business  of  the  next  Govern 
ment  and  the  next  Parliament.  He  believed  that,  whatever  diver- 
gencies of  view  there  were  among  Liberals,  or  even  among  Union- 
ists as  to  the  time  and  the  form  of  the  ultimate  settlement  of  the 
problem  of  Irish  Government,  the  view  he  expressed  was  that 
which  was  entertained  at  the  moment  by  the  great  majority  of 
working  Liberals  in  this  country." 

The  London  Standard  ih'mks  that  the  Stirling  speech  was  sim- 
l)iy  a  "  bid  for  Nationalist  (Irish)  favor,  or,  at  least,  toleration." 
That  no  Home   Rule  Bill  was  in  Sir  Henry's  mind  is  the  view 
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of  the  London  Daily  Chronicle,  tho  this  paper  expects  the  new 
Prime-iVIini.ster  will  do  something  for  Ireland.     Thus  : 

"What  the  next  Parliament  may  hope  to  do  for  Ireland  is  not 
the  introduction  of  a  Home  Rule  Bill  (which  would  be  a  perfectly 
futile  plowing  of  the  sands),  but  something  which,  if  less  ambi- 
tious, will  be  of  more  practical  benefit— namely,  the  introduction 
(in  Lord  Rosebery's  words)  of  'large  administrative  reforms'  and 
'the  development  of  local  institutions.'  " 

On  the  other  hand,  The  Freeinaiis  Journal  (Dublin)  recalls 
that  Sir  Henry  declared  that  relief  for  Ireland  "will  not  be  long 
delayed,"  and  it  argues  that  such  a  phrase  can  only  point  to  the 
next  Parliament.  The  London  Speciator,  Unionist  and  Free- 
trader, thus  interprets  Sir  Henry's  utterances  as  espousing  Home 
Rule  in  a  Pickwickian  sense  : 

"Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  said— what  we  all  knew  be- 
fore— that  in  the  abstract,  and  as  a  matter  of  personal  opinion,  he 
was  a  Home-Ruler;  but  he  also  made  it  abundantly  evident  that 
neither  he  nor  those  who  work  with  him  had  any  intention  of  in- 
troducing a  Home-Rule  Bill  in  the  next  Parliament,  or  going  to 
the  country  with  a  Home-Rule  cry." 

But  The  Saturday  ^^■j/zVw  (London)  declares  that  "his  words 
can  mean  nothing  else  but  an  Irish  Parliament  for  Irish  affairs." 


BERNHARDT  AND   ANTISEMITISM  IN  CANADA. 

T  T  seems  evident  from  a  reading  of  the  Canadian  press  that  the 
-*-  attack  on  Sarah  Bernhardt's  party  in  Quebec  was  partly  an 
anti-Semitic  outbreak  against  the  famous  Jewess  and  partly  the 
result  of  a  religious  crusade  against  the  stage.  Archbishop 
Bruchesi,  of  Montreal,  we  are  told  in  the  press  of  that  city,  had 
preached  several  strong  sermons  denouncing  the  theaters  in  gen- 
eral and  the  Bernhardt  performances  in  particular,  and  threatened 
those  who  attended  them  with  "  measures  more  efficacious  perhaps 
than  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the  State."  These  utterances 
created  a  sensation,  and  seem  to  have  had  an  effect  as  faraway 
as  Quebec,  for  the  mob  which  attacked  the  Bernhardt  party,  we 
read,  was  composed  of  students  of  Laval  University,  a  religious 
institution.  Another  feature  of  this  incident,  which,  as  one  paper 
says,  "leaves  an  indelible  disgrace  on  the  city  of  Quebec,"  was 
an  interview  which  certain  Canadian  newspaper  men  had  with  the 
French  actress,  during  which  they  presumably  extracted  from  her 
an  opinion  on  Canada.  Mme.  Bernhardt  (according  \o  Le  Canada 
(Montreal),  repudiated  the  language  attributed  to  her  in  the 
printed  account  of  this  interview,  which  appeared  in  U Evenetnent 
(Quebec).  In  this  account  she  is  alleged  to  have  said  that  she 
loved  Canada  ;  it  was  the  prettiest  place  she  had  ever  seen;  that, 
however,  was  all;  the  Canadians  had  scarcely  a  drop  of  French 
blood  in  their  veins — they  were  English-Irish  Iroquois  Canadians; 
they  possessed  neither  litterateurs,  painters,  sculptors,  nor  poets — 
excepting  Frechette,  perhaps.  The  Canadian  youth— journalists 
and  students — must  look  to  the  country's  future :  it  was  at  present 
advancing  backward.  She  spoke  contemptuously  of  the  Canadian 
student  class.  Canadians  were  under  the  yoke  of  the  clergy,  and 
Canada  was  about  as  progressive  as  Turkey. 

The  students  of  Laval  University  mobbed  Mme.  Bernhardt 
and  her  company  as  she  was  leaving  Quebec  after  a  successful 
series  of  performances,  in  which,  we  are  told,  the  theaters  were 
crowded.  Snowballs  and  aged  eggs  were  flung  at  the  histrionic 
party,  and  cries  of  "  Jewess,"  coupled  with  opprobrious  epithets, 
say  the  papers,  were  heard.  Mme.  Bernhardt,  in  an  indignant  let- 
ter to  Le  Canada  (Montreal)  says  she  herself  heard  cries  of 
"  Down  with  the  Jewess  ! "  La  Patrie  (Quebec)  finds  in  this  riot 
an  evidence  of  race  prejudice,  and  says : 

"What  are  we  to  gain  by  propagating  dislikes  of  race  or  by  giv- 
ing freedom  to  appeals  to  passion.?  May  those  of  our  young 
compatriots  who  will  read  these  lines  wish  to  keep  them  well  in 
mind.     We  are  a  minority  in  this  country.     If  we  sow  the  wind, 
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we  shall  reap  the  tempest.  Precedents  which  we  create  by 
thoughtless  and  imprudent  acts  will  count  against  us.  It  is  not  by 
manifestations  in  the  streets,  by  breaking  glass  and  throwing  eggs, 
that  we  shall  establish  our  intellectual,  moral,  and  political  super- 
iority." 

Le  Canada  (Montreal)  feels  that  such  an  outburst  was  a  disgrace 
to  the  }'rovince  of  Quebec,  and  speaks  as  follows  of  the  hoodlums 
who  took  part  in  it : 

"These  young  people  were  French-Canadians.  It  is  scarcely 
credible,  but  such  is  the  fact,  and  it  is  a  vain  attempt  to  find  excuse 
for  their  conduct  by  speaking  of  it  as  an  irresponsible,  giddy  out- 
burst, and  a  mere  prank.  Such  disgraceful  scenes  are  a  reflection 
on  the  Province  of  Quebec." 

The  News  (Montreal)  can  not  understand  how  university  stu- 
dents could  entertain  such  bitter  feelings  toward  an  actress  because 
she  is  a  Jewess.  The  Montreal  Daily  Witness  deplores  the  effect 
that  such  an  incident  will  have  upon  Euro- 
pean estimates  of  Canadian  enlightenment, 
and  says : 

"  The  world  will  take  the  greatest  possible 
interest  in  the  assault  upon  Mme.  Bernhardt, 
and  will  want  to  know  all  about  it.  PVance 
will  read  how  her  great  actress  told  the  rep- 
resentatives of  culture  in  this  province  that 
they  were  going  backward  and  not'forward. 
.  .  .  Readers  abroad  will  learn  how  the  people 
of  Quebec,  or  those  who  undertook  to  repre- 
sent them,  proceeded  to  prove  the  alleged 
charges  up  to  the  handle  by  assailing  a  wo- 
man in  a  most  brutal  manner,  denouncing  her 
as  a  Je-.vess.  .  .  .  The  people  of  Quebec  are 
evidently  very  much  incensed  at  a  disgrace 
brought  upon  them  by  an  element  with  which 
few  of  them  can  have  any  sympathy.  The 
press  greatly  deplores  it." 

The  Herald  (Montreal)  joins  in  the  con- 
demnation of  the  Laval  hoodlums,  whom  it 
styles  "  ruffians  who  have  simply  placed  them- 
selves out  of  the  pale  of  civilization."  Canada 
is,  however,  it  adds,  growing  notorious  for 
such  outbursts  of  race  bigotry.     To  quote  : 

"  Inexcusable  outrages  have  been  occurring 
with  quite  undue  frequency  in  this  Province 
of  late,  and  it  is  high  time  the  law-abiding  people  of  the  Province 
began  to  recognize  the  resulting  injury  to  their  reputation.  At 
Laval  and  in  the  French  press  there  have  been  seasonable  pro- 
tests, but  it  looks  as  tho  harsher  measures  ought  to  be  invoked 
before  the  evil  spreads  any  further." 

The  Toronto  News  remarks  that  this  attempt  to  mob  Mme. 
Bernhardt  "  is  likely  to  bring  far  more  discredit  upon  Canada  than 
her  remarks  upon  our  lack  of  progressiveness  and  national  status. 
If  she  adds  to  these  criticisms  that  we  are  a  narrow-minded,  bigoted, 
and  ungenerous  community,  it  will  be  the  fault  of  her  assailants." 
—  Translations  made  for  Thy.  Literary  Digest. 


lutionary  agitators  desires  to  overturn  the  order  of  things  at  pres- 
ent existing. 

■■  Nevertheless,  Tolstoy  declines  to  make  any  predictions  and 
says  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  may  happen.  In  any  case, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  overturn  the  present  Government,  which  is 
founded  on  a  policy  of  force,  and  to  supplant  it  by  another  regime, 
based  on  the  love  of  others,  goodness,  and  the  maxims  of  Chris- 
tianity."—  Translation  made  for  Thk  Literary  Digest. 
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MINISTER    DOURNOVO, 

Russian  Minister  of  Police,  accused  of 
tyrannical  interference  with  the  radical  press 
of  Russia.  His  dismissal  is  said  to  have  been 
decided  upon. 


Tolstoy's  Optimistic  View  of  Russia's  Future.— 

The  correspondent  of  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  writes  to  that  journal 
that  Count  Tolstoy  thinks  that  the  safety  of  Russia  through  all  her 
commotions  will  ultimately  be  secured  by  the  unshaken  loyalty  of 
the  peasantry.     The  correspondent  says: 

"Count  Tolstoy  exhibits  a  surprising  optimism  with  regard  to 
the  present  condition  of  Russia.  He  is  persuaded  that  the  posi- 
tion of  things  has  nothing  dangerous  in  it,  for  he  is  persuaded  that 
the  wofkingmcn  of  the  big  cities  are  of  little  account  in  compari- 
son with  the  peasants,  who  form  an  immense  majority  of  the  Rus- 
sian population. 

"The  peasantry  are  not  thinking  of  a  revolution,  and  the  Count 
declares  that  newspaper  stories  of  revolts  in  the  country  districts 
are  exaggerated.     He  says  that  no  one  but  a  small  group  of  revo- 


THE    REVOLUTION    AND   THE    RUSSIAN 

PRESS. 

"\  T  OTHING  reflects  more  fully  and  strikingly  the  confusion 
■^  ^  which  has  prevailed  in  Russia  for  the  past  three  months 
than  the  daily  press  of  the  two  capitals  and  of  the  important  pro- 
vincial centers.  Immediately  after  the  issuance  of  the  "  Constitu- 
tion "  manifesto,  the  Sf.  Petersburg  editors  and  newspaper  pub- 
lishers called  on  Count  Witte  and  demanded 
immediate  freedom  of  the  press— the  abolition 
of  the  censorship  and  of  all  restrictions  save 
those  of  the  general  criminal  law.  Witte  de- 
clared this  to  be  impossible,  because  prema- 
ture and  sudden;  he  promised,  however, 
"  temporary  "  laws  relaxing  the  censorship  re- 
strictions and  eventually  freedom.  The  edi- 
tors rejected  these  concessions  as  inadequate. 
They  formed  a  union  for  the  defense  of  the 
freedom  of  printing  and  publication,  and,  with 
the  active  aid  and  support  of  the  workmen's 
council  and  the  "  Union  of  Unions,"  abol- 
ished the  censorship  on  their  own  account. 
That  is,  they  resolved  to  submit  no  articles, 
proof-sheets,  or  printed  copies  to  the  censor, 
and  thus  to  defy  the  Government. 

Since  then  the  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow 
papers  have  enjoyed  absolute  freedom  of 
speech — except  that  the  police,  under  the  in- 
structions of  Minister  Dournovo  (regarded  as 
a  reactionary),  have  repeatedly  seized  and 
confiscated  editions  of  radical  papers.  There 
has  been  much  complaint  of  this  "  tyrannical" 
interference,  but  Witte  has  answered  that, 
until  new  laws  are  properly  enacted,  the  old  ones  remain  in  force, 
and  tliat  the  Government  can  not  recognize  the  revolutionary  de- 
crees of  leagues,  councils,  and  congresses. 

The  press,  too,  has  suffered  several  interruptions  on  account 
of  the  strikes,  general  and  special.  The  workmen's  council, 
bitterly  says  the  Novoye  Vreniya,  is  just  as  arbitrary  and  despotic 
as  the  "  old  "  Government.  It  calls  strikes,  abolishes  the  press  for 
this  or  that  period  of  time,  and  even  dictates  policies.  Its  office 
and  that  of  the  Riiss,  it  says,  have  been  invaded  by  striking  work- 
men and,  by  force,  the  printers  have  been  compelled  to  set  up 
matter  which  their  council  wished  to  print.  Is  this  liberty.-*  it 
asks.  Is  this  reform  and  democracy.''  "Temporary  "  press  laws 
have  at  last  been  prepared  under  the  direction  of  one  of  Witte's 
leading  subordinates,  but  the  editors  and  publishers  announce  their 
firm  intention  to  pay  no  attention  to  these  "  liberal  "  laws.  They 
insist  upon  unrestricted  freedom  of  comment  and  discussion. 

The  press  of  the  two  capitals  is  divided  and  subdivided  into  a 
number  of  sections.  Some  of  the  papers — the  jVo^'oye  Vremya, 
the  Slo7'o,  and  others — are  standing  by  Witte  and  his  policy  and 
urging  the  intelligent  classes  to  cooperate  with  the  Government  in 
constructive  work  and  oppose  the  cry  for  a  constituent  assembly 
and  universal  suffrage.  The  A^ovostiy  /?uss,  N^ashi  Zhizn,  and  Sin 
Oteichestva  (all  of  St.  Petersburg),  and  the  Russkya  Viedomosti  oi 
Moscow  stand  with  those  Zemstvoists  who  demand  further  guar- 
antees and  "deeds"  from  Witte  and  criticize  his  whole  course  as 
"  bureaucratic  "  and  time-serving.     The  extremists  have  their  own 
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irregular  publications,  and  Gorky,  Minsky,  the  poet,  and  other 
radicals  have  started  a  daily  paper,  Novaia  Zhizn  (The  New 
Life)  to  represent  the  "  proletariat"  as  against  the  middle  classes 
and  the  "  intelligencia,"  and  to  demand  universal  suffrage  and  in- 
dustrial reform.  There  is  much  violent  recrimination  among  these 
parties  and  groups,  and  the  papers  emphasize  the  differences  that 
have  divided  the  liberal  and  Zemstvo  and  professional  workers. 

The  most  influential  and  respected  Liberal  organ,  the  Moscow 
Russkya  Viedo?nosti ,  explains  the  distrust  of  and  dissatisfaction 
with  Witte  as  follows  : 

"Either  Russia  is  still  an  autocratic  monarcliy  or  a  constitu- 
tional country.  If  the  former,  what  force  and  legal  weight  have 
the  various  unsigned  orders  and  proclamations  of  the  Government? 
Who,  where,  is  the  Government?  By  what  right  was  Poland  placed 
under  martial  law  and  told  that  she  must  be  good  in  order  to  get 
the  benefits  of  the  new  reforms?  Were  the  new  reforms  a  favor, 
a  reward  for  good  conduct,  to  be  withdrawn  and  reconferred  arbi- 
trarily by  the  bureaucracy  ?  And  what  of  the  arbitrary  arrests, 
the  executions,  the  savagery  of  the  Cossacks,  the  courts-martial, 
the  oscillations  between  concessions  and  brutal  repressions  ? " 

In  short,  the  paper  contends  that  the  Government  is  as  irre- 
sponsible and  unprincipled  as  ever,  and  says  that  the  reforms  are 
mere  paper  promises. 

The  .^«jj- expresses  similar  views.  It  demands  trial  and  pun- 
ishment of  the  governors,  generals,  and  other  officials  who  have 
instigated  or  connived  at  attacks  on  students,  strikers,  and  Jews. 
It  says: 

"  If  these  crimes  are  not  fitly  punished,  the  nation  will  conclude 
that  the  Czar's  manifesto  is  mere  words,  the  reality  being  un- 
changed. But  it  is  impossible  to  live  under  such  a  belief.  If  the 
nation  can  see  no  way  out  legally,  it  will  resist  the  Government  in 
a  revolutionary  manner.  Have  we  not  had  enough  war  and  dis- 
cord in  the  country?  The  Government  will  not  pacify  the  people 
by  lawlessness  and  toleration  of  official  crime." 

The  At'T/^j-// declares  that  the  official  criminals  ought  to  be  tried 
for  murder  or  manslaughter,  and  even  the  Grashdaniti,  Prince 
Mestchesky's  organ,  can  not  understand  the  leniency  shown  toward 
the  high  instigators  of  outrage  and  massacre.  The  advanced 
newspapers  are  supporting  the  strikers  and  the  Union  of  Unions, 
whose  strong  proclamations  against  the  Government  and  its  agents 
they  print  in  full  and  in  prominent  places.  They  say  that  were 
any  leading  liberal  to  offer  Witte  his  help,  he  would  merely  dis- 


credit himself  without  helping  the  Government.  To  deserve  and 
obtain  liberal  and  Zemstvo  cooperation,  it  is  urged  by  the  advanced 
press,  the  Government  must  order  the  convocation  of  a  constituent 
assembly,  with  full  power  to  frame  a  constitution,  and  this  assem- 
bly must  be  elected  by  direct,  universal  suffrage.  Complete  am- 
nesty, to  extend  to  the  terrorists,  is  also  demanded. — Translatiofts 
made  for  TnK  Literary  Digest. 


THE    NEWSPAPER    PERIL   TO   THE    BRITISH 

ARMY. 

"  I  "HE  British  soldier  of  to-day  is  as  brave  as  ever,  but  not  as 
-•-  well  trained  or  commanded,  as  was  proved  in  the  Boer  War, 
says  Col.  A.  W.  A.  Pollock  in  Macmillati's  jlfagaz/ue  (London). 
The  good  general  is  the  man  who  wins  a  battle  and  does  the 
enemy  most  injury  with  least  loss  of  life  to  his^wn  troops.  But 
he  is  a  bad  general  who  has  not  moral  courage  enough  to  sacrifice 
the  lives  of  his  men  freely,  when  he  can  thereby  obtain  over- 
whelming advantages  over  his  antagonist.  The  press,  however, 
is  an  enemy  of  slaughter  and  self-sacrifice,  and  while  the  soldier 
must  be  trained,  the  press  must  be  curbed,  as  Fleet  Street  and  its 
writers  are  often  "  a  greater  danger  than  a  foreign  foe,  however 
formidable,  because  the  writers  in  them  are  often  indiscreet  as 
well  as  ignorant."     To  quote  : 

"  A  man  indeed  proves  himself  a  good  general  if  he  fully  attains 
his  object  at  the  least  possible  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  his  own 
men  ;  but  no  object  is  well  chosen  unless  the  attainment  of  it  en- 
tails for  the  enemy  the  utmost  loss  that  the  available  means  permit 
to  be  inflicted  upon  him.  Consequently,  it  is  a  mark,  and  a  very 
clear  one,  too,  of  a  bad  general  to  fail  to  hit  his  hardest  at  the 
enemy  out  of  any  squeamish  regard  for  the  lives  of  the  officers  and 
men  under  his  own  orders.  Some  British  generals  are  highly 
thought  of  upon  account  of  the  dauntless  courage  with  which  they 
have  continually  exposed  their  own  persons  in  the  foregroun.l  of 
the  fight ;  but  a  general's  proper  place  is  where  he  can  best  direct 
the  operations  in  progress,  and  in  order  to  do  this  he  must  be 
where  he  can  see,  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  the  maneuvers  of 
his  own  troops  and  also  of  the  enemy's.  On  the  firing-line  a  com- 
mander can  not  see  his  own  men  without  interrupting  his  observa- 
tion of  their  opponents,  and  thus  risking  a  failure  to  detect  some 
very  important  movement.  No  exhibition  of  personal  prowess  in 
the  fight  itself  can  compensate  for  failure  as  an  organizer  of  vic- 
tory.    To  be  cool,  calculating,  and  utterly  impervious  at  the  time 


MY   TURN   TO-UAV. 


YOURS   TO-MORROW. 


—  Wakre Jacob  (Stuttgart). 

THE    LEADER   AND   THE   LED. 


Count  Witte—"  There  are  two  parties  at  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  and 
the  Czar  lends  an  ear  to  both."'  —Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 
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to  any  feelings  of  compassion  for  friends  or  foes,  are  essential 
qualifications  for  command  in  the  field." 

He  accuses  the  leaders  and  commanders  of  British  forces  in  the 
Boer  War  of  moral  cowardice,  altho  the  standard  of  personal 
courage  in  the  army  was  high.     In  his  own  words : 

"  Personal  courage  fell  short  of  real  heroism  in  the  cases  of  per- 
haps .05  per  cent,  of  the  officers  of  all  ranks  and  corps  who  led 
troops  under  fire  in  South  Africa  ;  but  moral  cowardice,  evinced 
by  faihire  to  attempt,  or  to  carry  through  to  the  bitter  end,  the 
utmost  that  might  appear  to  be  feasible,  can  be  discerned  in  the 
proceedings  of  probably  80 per  cent,  of  tiie  seniors  and  10  per  cent. 
of  the  juniors.  Why  was  this.-*  The  explanation  is  perfectly  sim- 
ple. It  had  been  decided  by  the  'experts'  inhabiting  the  purlieus 
of  Fleet  Street,  or  acting  as  war  correspondents  at  the  front,  that 
a  bloody  victory  stamped  a  general  as  wanting  in  skill,  and  a 
bloody  defeat  as  utterly  incompetent.  What  the 'experts'  wrote 
in  the  newspapers«the  British  public  readily  believed,  with  the  re- 
sult that  many  generals  and  others  who  were  personally  as  brave 
soldiers  as  any  tliat  have  fought  anywhere  in  the  world  since  its 
creation  were  gradually  reduced  to  being  moral  cowards." 

He  cites  the  case  of  General  Lord  Methuen,  who  was  much  cri- 
ticized by  the  London  press  for  what  was  looked  upon  as  reck- 
lessness. Other  generals  tried  to  avoid  what  the  papers  consid- 
ered his  errors.     Thus  the  writer  declares: 

"Lord  Methuen  became  unpopular  in  Fleet  Street  because  he 
did  not  make  war  with  the  gloves  on;  other  generals  took  frigiit 
lest  they  also  might  fall  into  disrepute,  and  henceforward  our  oper- 
ations became,  generally  speaking,  chicken-hearted.  The  chari- 
ness to  risk  lives  displayed  by  the  senior  officers  spread  downward, 
until  the  men  themselves  came  to  take  for  granted  that  they  were 
not 'meant.'  " 

The  British  army,  he  continues,  is  ill-trained  and  is  too  much 
under  the  influence  of  the  press,  which  enjoys  an  irresponsible  lib- 
erty which  should  be  checked.     The  article  concludes  as  follows : 

"The  British  soldier,  be  he  officer,  non-commissioned  officer,  or 
private,  is  as  courageous  as  ever;  but  the  army  is  no  longer  what 
it  was  in  the  days  of  Moore  and  Wellington — the  best-trained  army 
in  the  world.  Ground  that  a  hundred  years  ago  sufficed  for  the 
battle-training  of  a  l^rigade  is  now  insufficient  for  a  single  com- 
pany, and  hence  our  falling  off.  Mere  courage  can  not  enable  a 
man  to  accomplish  that  which  he  knows  not  how  to  set  about. 
On  the  question  of  courage  we  need  be  under  no  anxiety;  but  if 
we  would  render  ourselves  capable  of  making  war  successfully,  we 
should  do  well  to  train  our  army  and  to  control  our  press.  The 
first  operation  will  not  suffice  without  the  second.  Our  daily 
newspapers  are  a  greater  danger  than  any  foreign  foe,  however 
formidable,  because  the  writers  in  them  are  usually  indiscreet  as 
well  as  ignorant." 


WOIVIAN'S    RIGHTS    IN    SWEDEN. 

"  I  ""HL  Swedish  woman  is  the  most  Amazonian  of  her  sex  in 
*■  Europe,  according  to  Marc  Hc^lys,  who  is  so  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  he  writes  an  article  in  Le  Correspondant 
(Paris)  about  it.  He  reminds  us  that  in  early  days  a  javelin  was 
included  in  her  trousseau  and  on  her  wedding-day  she  was  expect- 
ed to  hurl  this  through  the  window,  "signifying,  by  this  symbolic 
act,  her  readiness  to  take  part  in  the  defense  of  her  heartii  and 
home."  During  the  wars  of  Charles  XII.  the  women  plowed, 
sowed,  and  harvested  the  grain,  we  are  told,  and  according  to  the 
ancient  Swedish  law  a  woman  married  "  in  order  to  be  mistress  in 
her  house."  and  was  to  have  the  same  rights  as  her  husband  over 
"the  bolts,  locks,  and  keys  of  the  home."  It  is  therefore  no  won- 
der that  feminism,  the  principle  of  woman's  rights,  has  made  great 
progress  in  Sweden.  The  occupation  of  women  in  civil  and  pro- 
fessional life,  says  Mr.  H<^lys,  is  well-nigh  universal ;  she  not  only 
teaches,  or  undertakes  the  management  of  a  bank,  but  learns 
marksmanship  and  military  drill,  a  great  advantage,  .says  the  wri- 
ter, in  a  country  of  so  small  a  population,  as  in  case  of  foreign  war 


the  women  could  defend  the  land  when  it  is  stripped  of  male  gar- 
risons. 

The  progress  of  Swedish  women  in  education  was  inaugurated 
by  Frederika  Bremer,  and  it  is  continued  by  the  existing  Frederika 
Bremer  Union.     To  quote  from  the  present  writer : 

"The  progress  of  feminism  henceforth  was  rapid.  In  1836  wo- 
man occupied  a  somewhat  humiliating  position  in  the  world  of 
learning.  In  1870  she  was  admitted  to  the  University  and  the 
School  of  Medicine  and  in  1873  she  had  the  right  to  present  her- 
self for  examination  in  all  the  faculties  excepting  that  of  theology." 

The  method  of  the  Frederika  Bremer  Union  was  to  direct  this 
onward  moveriient,  says  Mr.  Helys.     In  his  own  words : 

"  It  was  founded,  according  to  its  statutes,  to  promote  the  calm 
and  methodical  development  of  woman,  and  the  amelioration, 
moral  and  material,  of  her  lot.  It  begins  by  impressing  upon 
women  their  own  value  as  individuals,  which  they  had  so  long  lost 
sight  of.  It  labors  for  their  independence,  and  fights  down  the 
prejudices,  in  acccordance  with  which  at  one  time,  in  Sweden, 
labor  was  considered  to  degrade  a  woman.  Education  and  inde- 
pendence, that  is,  increased  consciousness  of  worth,  and  liberty  of 
action— such  was  the  dream  of  Frederika  Bremer,  and  such  the 
essence  of  Swedish  femininism." 

Women  of  property,  as  early  as  the  eighteenth  century,  had  a 
vote  in  their  own  commune  and  any  woman  who  pays  a  certain  tax 
also  possesses  the  suffrage.  The  extension  of  this  privilege  is  at 
present  being  agitated,  says  Mr.  Helys,  and  he  adds : 

"  It  is  only  within  the  last  three  years  that  this  great  question  has 
been  seriously  discu.ssed  in  Sweden,  and  in  the  debates  that  have 
taken  place  in  Parliament  on  universal  suffrage,  the  vote  for  wom- 
an suffrage  last  session  was  93  against  115." 

The  question  of  woman's  part  in  the  common  business  of  life  has 
been  largely  decided,  we  are  told,  through  the  efforts  and  example 
of  a  Swedish  lady  of  title,  who  took  up  with  great  enthusiasm  the 
ideas  of  Frederika  Bremer.  At  present  almost  all  the  women  in 
Sweden  are  engaged  in  active  employment.     To  quote : 

"  The  trumpet  call  sounded  by  Frederika  Bremer  came  at  the 
very  moment  when  attention  was  called  to  the  number  of  unmar- 
ried women  ....  Of  these  there  are  at  present  in  Sweden  more 
than  100.000  who  have  to  earn  their  own  living.  Then  the  Baro- 
ness Adlersparre  appeared,  preaching  the  law  of  labor,  and  set- 
ting an  example  of  its  fulfilment  in  her  own  family.  Labor  was 
soon  looked  upon  by  women  as  honorable,  as  constituting  a  claim 
to  individual  worth.  Then  it  became  the  fashion,  and  Sweden  is 
perhaps  the  only  country  where  this  fashion  dominates  the  femin- 
ine world.  In  this  connection  it  is  curious  to  see  how  the  Swedish 
woman  refuses  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  mere  ornament  of  anoth- 
er's life  and  claims  her  place  as  an  independent  individual.  Even 
when  labor  is  not  a  material  necessity  to  her,  it  has  become  a 
moral  necessity." 

Mr.  H^lysgoes  on  to  give  instances  of  woman's  work  in  Swe- 
den. The  employment  earliest  taken  up  by  the  softer  sex  was 
teaching,  and  in  certain  branches  of  education  women  constitute 
70  per  cent,  of  the  instructors.  In  1877  the  Countess  Bjorkenstam 
founded  and  conducted  an  express  business.  The  first  advertising 
agency  in  Sweden  was  founded  twenty  years  ago  by  Miss  Gurnelius, 
and  80  per  cent,  of  her  employees  are  women.  Miss  Louise  Flod- 
din  has  a  printing-house  at  Aboga  and  publishes  the  local  news- 
paper, and  there  are  in  Sweden  a  dozen  other  such  houses  con- 
ducted by  women.  The  writer  informs  us  that  the  Swedish  woman 
is  not  impaired  in  her  softer  feminine  instincts  and  in  her  domes- 
tic aspirations  by  the  strenuous  ideals  of  labor  which  she  cher- 
ishes.    He  says: 

"  I  approached  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  one  of  the 
most  earnest  of  Swedish  feminists,  Mi.ss  Adelborg,  secretary  of 
the  Frederika  Bremer  Union  .  .  .  and  I  asked  her  if  among  wom- 
en who  worked  the  taste  for  family  life,  the  heart  of  the  woman 
were  not  laid  aside  for  the  sake  of  the  vocation,  the  enterprise,  the 
ideal  of  toil.  '  Never,'  she  answered.  '  Among  all  the  women  I 
have  seen  working  successfully,  there  is  not  one  who  would  refuse 
to-morrow  to  throw  up  her  career  for  the  sake  of  love  and  a  home 
of  her  own.'  " — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS  OF  THE    DAY. 


RUSSIAN   ECHOES   IN   FRANCE. 

L'Annonciateur  de  la  Tempete.       Par   Maxim   Gorky.     Translated  into 
French  by  B.  Semenoff.    Soci^te  du  Mercure  de  France,  Paris. 

En  Prison.    Par  Maxim  Gorky.    Translated  into   French  from  the  Russian 
manuscript  by  S.  Persky.    Librarie  Felis  Juven,  Paris. 

DERNifeRES  Paroles.    Par  Count  Lyof  Tolstoy.    Translated  into  French  by 

tW.  Bienstock.    Societ6  du  Mercure  de  France,  Paris.    Importations  by 
rentano.  New  York. 

TWO  recent  translations  from  Maxim  Gorky  into  the  French  lan- 
guage are  illuminating  as  to  recent  Russian  Jewish  troubles. 
One  of  these  volumes  brings  recent  experiences  of  the  great  Russian 
graphically  before  the  reader.  In  no  language  as  in  French  is  the  li  :era- 
ture  of  the  world  open  to  the  general  reader  with  so  little  delay.  There- 
fore many  of  the  sketches  in  "L'Annonciateur  de  la  Tempete"  arc  of 
immediate  interest.  The  first  in  this  volume  is  intended  as  a  prelude. 
And  perhaps  the  title,  "The  Harbinger  of  the  Storm,"  gives  a  better  idea 
than  the  French  translation  of  this  small  allegorical  fragment.  Indubit- 
ably the  storm  is  that  revolutionary  one  which  is  continually  renewing  in 
Russia.  The  little  poem  might  be  taken  to  be  prophetic,  as  this  incessant 
renewal  of  destructive  forces,  their  culmination,  and  ever-growing  fury 
are  foretold.  But  from  a  literary  point  of  view  a  different  sort  of  work 
finds  Gorky  at  his  best.  In  the  volume  under  discussion  there  is  one  bit 
called  "Melodies  Printanieres,"  which  should  have  been  placed  before 
the  prelude.  And  there  is  a  delightful  "Legende  \'alaciue"  in  free  verse 
which  has  a  charm  and  flexibility  not  often  to  be  found  in  Gorky's  work. 
It  is  in  such  writing  as  "The  Pogrom,"  however,  a  description  of  Jewish 
massacre,  and  in  "The  Reader"  that  this  buoyant  and  somber  author 
shows  that  reverence  for  suffering  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  his  deep 
heart.  Moral  purpose  is  replaced  by  sympathy  with  humanity;  didactic 
intention  is  lost  in  a  tender  handling  of  certain  great  problems  of 
life. 

Gorky's  humor  is  manifest  in  some  of  his  best  work.  "The  Awaken- 
ing" belongs  to  the  class  of  vagabond  delineation,  as  do  several  sketches 
in  the  volume  called  "En  Prison,"  translated  by  Mr.  S.  Perskv  from 
manuscript.  "En  Prison"  is  a  bit  of  realism,  intensely  quiet,  in  no  way 
sensational,  and  is  in  its  monotone,  its  sobriety,  an  artistic  piece  of  work. 
Russian  society  entire  interests  Gorky — the  bourgeoisie  and  the  culti- 
vated classes  as  well  as  the  vagabonds  and  criminals.  What  is  one  to 
do  ?  How  and  where  seek  the  remedy  of  the  ills  from  which  humanity 
suffers?  How  satisfy  the  love  of  justice  and  liberty,  the  passionate  de- 
sire for  useful  and  beneficial  energy  ?  And  he  shows  us  suddenly  to  what 
depth  distress  and  suffering  may  reach.  He  works,  pen  in  hand,  for  the 
liberation  of  souls. 

In  the  volume  called  the  "Dernieres  Paroles"  of  Count  Tolstoy,  the 
translator,  in  the  guise  of  a  preface,  describes  the  difficulties  of  publica- 
tion which  Tolstoy's  work  has  en- 
countered. After  the  first  works,  the 
Maison  Posrednik  of  Moscow  was  for- 
bidden to  edit  his  works;  the  cen- 
sors were  alarmed  to  the  extent  of 
forbidding  also  the  pages  of  Dos- 
toievsky, of  Garchin,  Potekhin,  and 
others.  And  so,  in  1898,  a  publish- 
ing house  for  revolutionary  and  rad- 
ical Russian  works  was  established 
in  England.  At  the  present  time 
in  Christchurch  lives  a  whole  Tol- 
stoyan  colony,  in  the  hospitable 
Tuckton  House,  where  development 
of  freedom  of  thought  and  the  prac- 
tise of  the  law  of  love  and  fraternity 
are  living  aims.  In  the  present  vol- 
ume are  united  all  that  the  great 
thinker  has  written  during  the  last 
three  years,  published  at  various  dates 
by  Tchertkov,  of  Christchurch.  This  volume  contains  essays  on  the  sub- 
jects of  the  "Russo-Japanese  War,"  "Actual  Events  in  Russia,"  "To 
Men  of  Politics,"  "On  the  Revolution,"  "A  Letter  to  Nicholas  II.," be- 
ginning "Dear  Brother,"  and  various  observations  of  a  fragmentary  and 
miscellaneous  nature.  The  only  aim  of  that  life  accessible  to  man,  reit- 
erates the  apostle  of  non-resistance,  is  to  "asi)ire  to  that  perfection  which 
Christ  has  indicated  when  he  said:  'Be  perfect  as  is  your  Father  in 
heaven.'"  There  are  some  further  observations  on  the  Doukhobors  in 
Canada,  whose  cause  Tolstoy  has  so  long  assisted.  He  speaks  constantly 
of  his  simple  faith;  he  refers  to  the  visit  of  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
characterizing  him  as  "a  very  intelligent  and  religious  man,"  to  whom 
he  had  repeated  again  his  doctrine  of  human  sympathy  as  expressed  in 
actual  manual  labor. 


MAXIM  GORKY. 


BARONESS   VON    HUTTEN. 


AN   OVERWORKED  SHORT  STORY. 

He  AND  Hecuba.    By  Baroness  von  Hutten.    299  pp.    Price,  $1.50.    D.Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

BARONESS  VON  HUTTEN  dedicates  "He  and  Hecuba"  to 
Henry  James,  "whose  kindly  criticism  of  the  short  story  of  the 
same  name  encouraged  me  to  lengthen  it  to  its  present  form."  It  would 
be  interesting  to  hear  Mr.  James's  criticism  on  the  result  of  his  praise. 
In  view  of  that  result,  as  it  may  appear  to  smaller  critics,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  would  not  be  "kindly."  It  is  not  unkindness  that  prompts  the 
present  critic  to  score  "He  and  Hecuba"  as  all  unworthy  of  the  author 
of  that  purely  beautiful  love  idyll,  "Our  Lady  of  the  Beeches."  This 
novel  is  uneven,  with  some  good  touches,  but,  as  a  whole,  painfully  har- 
rowing, cheaply  melodramatic,  and  decidedly  unwholesome  in  its  treat- 
ment of  love.  In  an  obvious  attempt 
to  achieve  strength,  the  author  has 
only  compassed  a  cheap  and  florid 
rankness. 

King  Hardy,  when  the  story  opens, 
is  a  distressing  example  of  the  Eng- 
lish curate  of  a  small  provincial 
town.  He  is  forty-seven,  with  a  pre- 
maturely wornout  wife  and  five  un- 
interesting children,  whom  he  is  too 
poor  to  care  for  decently,  tho  his 
intense  pride  hotly  resents  any  as- 
sistance from  outside.  The  one  fine 
thing  about  him  is  his  stern  accep- 
tance of  his  lot  and  a  faithful  acquit- 
tal of  its  duties  as  expatiation  for  an 
illicit  love  affair  with  an  Italian 
woman,  which  he  had  had  as  a  rich 
young  man  of  twenty-seven.  But, 
on  the   return  of  a  manuscript  of   an 

excgctical  character  from  a  publisher  at  a  moment  when  his  bitter  lot 
is  searing  his  very  soul,  he  burns  the  treatise.  Then,  maddened  by  the 
horror  of  the  poverty  his  family  suffers,  he  grasps  some  of  his  sermorj 
paper  and  writes  "the  story  of  his  life."  It  has  an  enormous  vogue  and 
he  makes  plenty  of  money  for  family  needs.  But  Lady  Macbeth's  state 
of  mind  over  that  "damned  spot"  was  not  more  mordant  than  his  hence- 
forth. A  voluptuous  Madame  Perez  comes  on  the  scene,  who  resolves 
to  make  a  man  who  can  love  like  that  love  her.  But  the  grinding  of  the 
mills  of  the  gods  for  Hardy  takes  the  shape  of  the  death  of  his  wife  and 
children  from  diphtheria,  which  he  has  communicated  to  them,  and  his 
falling  victim  to  it  himself.  At  this  juncture  the  houri  lady  calls  on  him, 
and,  to  check  her  violent  love-making,  he  confides  to  her  his  condition. 
She  has  had  a  morbid  horror  of  contagion  from  the  disease,  but  here- 
upon, "springing  at  him,  she  caught  him  about  the  neck  and  kissed  hira 
repeatedly  on  the  mouth."  The  rector,  despite  his  diphtheria,  dies  of 
heart  failure,  and  Madame  Perez,  recognizing  that  she  is  doomed  to  die 
of  the  gift  she  had  pleaded  for,  receives  communion  and  blows  out  her 
brains! 

It  is  "a  striking  and  powerful  book,  and  one  of  fine  quality,"  says  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  the  New  York  Evening  Post  declares  the  story  to  be 
"a  brilliantly  written  piece  of  morbid  and  disagreeable  analysis";  and 
the  Boston  Herald  says  that  "altho  the  padding  often  is  obtrusive,  it  is 
well  written,  as  is  everything  touched  Ijy  this  gifted  writer's  j)en."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  St.  Louis  d'lobe-Democrat  believes  that  "the  situations 
are  overdrawn  and  unnatural,  and  the  story  upon  the  whole  very  unsat- 
isfactory"; and  the  New  York  Outlook,  loo,  thinks  the  story  "is  clumsily 
and  hurriedly  ended  by  wholesale  slaughter."  That  paper  doubts  the 
author's  soundness  "in  dealing  with  moral  questions  and  the  whole- 
someness  of  her  manner  of  making  her  characters  play  about  the  edges 
of  social  sin." 

TALES   OF   SEA   AND   COAST. 

Ceux  de  la  Mer.    Par  Pierre  Lemonnier.    Ernest  Flammarion,  Paris.    Im- 
ported by  Brentano,  New  York. 

"  "\  7'OU  have  awakened  in  me,"  says  Armand  Dayot,  in  a  preface  to 
X  "Ceux  de  la  Mer,"  a  collection  of  tales  of  the  west  coast  of 
France,  "the  eternal  regret  at  being  condemned  to  the  prisf)n  of  the 
cities."  To  eyes  "avid  of  light  and  of  new  horizons,"  this  wandering 
life  between  two  "blue  immensities,"  the  free,  joyous,  rude,  and  melan- 
choly life  of  seafarers,  brings  the  consciousness  of  the  "thick  walls  and 
gray,  heavy  skies,  always  the  same,  that  imprison  the  city  dweller." 
The  book  is  by  Pierre  Lemonnier,  and  is  a  collection  of  short  stories  of 
sea  and  coast  life.  Simply  told,  direct,  with  obvious  sentiment,  and  with 
strong  human  emotional  portrayal  in  short  compass,  they  are  suited  to 
the  American  reader.  Fresh,  breezy,  vigorous,  and  simple,  and  some- 
times poignant,  but  always  interesting,  the  general  reader  will  not  miss 
the  tender  reserve  of  a  Loti,  nor  his  brutal  calm  of  exposure  of  the  futility 
of  things  human  as  applied  to  the  lives  of  sailors  and  their  families. 
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FROM   THE   LAND   OF   NEVER   WAS. 

At  the   Sign  of  the  Jack-o'-Lantern.    By  Myrtle  Reed.    333  pp.    Price, 
I1.50.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  Vork. 

THIS  is  a  book  cast  in  the  oblique,  like  the  skew-wise  figures  of  Mr. 
Peter  Newell.  If  you  can  accept  the  burlesque,  the  exaggeration 
of  the  foundation,  the  story  stands  a  structure  of  straw  that  challenges  no 
wind,  and  fits,  in  cozy,  crow's-nest  fashion,  into  the  atmosphere  of  Makc- 
Believe.  An  impecunious,  newly  married  pair,  each  marked  with  the 
unstable,  artistic  temperament,  the  husband  unnecessarily  irascible,  the 
wife  redundantly  obstinate,  fall   heir   to  a   fantastic   old   house,  full   of 

tumble-down  furniture,  and  gruesome 
family  portraits.  The  heirs  come  to 
live  in  the  old  place,  and,  spelling 
l)ackwards,  little  by  little,  learn  the 
story  of  the  freaky  old  uncle  who 
made  and  gave  the  home.  This  still 
pervasive  old  man  is  assumed  by  the 
narrator  to  have  changed  from  a 
romantic,  high-bred  Romeo  to  a  flint- 
hearted,  grumbling  Trinon,  all  be- 
cause of  persistent  and  long-contin- 
ued visitations  from  his  deceased 
wife's  multitudinous  and  impossible 
relatives.  These  same  harrowing 
hordes  at  once  swoop  down  for  the 
summer  upon  the  long-suffering  new 
owners.  Each  set  of  relatives  has 
its  own  peculiar  and  exasperating 
characteristics,  and  the  story  is  of  their 
clashing  vagaries,  while  the  young, 
oblivious  husband  writes  the  novel  that  is  to  make  him  famous,  and  the 
young  wife  acts  the  slightly  flirtatious  Griselda. 

It  is  quite  a  Frank  Stockton  situation,  and  the  author  "has  fun  "  with 
her  readers  and  her  book  folk,  quite  in  the  hiccuppy  Stocktonian  way — 
jerking  mental  chairs  from  under  them,  offering  them  cotton-stuffed 
mental  doughnuts,  and  so  on,  in  hilarious  hops  and  halts.  We  have  to 
forgive  considerable  over-accentuation  in  the  types.  The  stage-driver, 
for  instance,  belongs  to  the  b'gosh  era  that  is  gone,  hayseed  and  jeans,  to 
meet  the  green-whiskered  Irishman  in  the  land  of  Never-Was.  But, 
granting  that  the  queer  people  rounded  up  at  the  Jack-o'-Lantern  have  as 
slight  relation  to  living  characters  as  the  grimacing  figures  on  a  deck  of 
ca^rds  to  a  line  of  Sargcant  portraits,  we  must  yet  declare  that  Myrtle  Reed 
is  possessed  of  a  quick  sense  of  humor,  is  a  keen  observer  of  life,  and  an 
exceptionally  alert  and  alluring  judge  of  human  nature. 

The  Washington  Post  finds  this  novel  "full  of  delicate  fancy,  spon- 
taneous humor,  and  withal  one  of  the  quaintest  and  most  readable  of 
old-fashioned  love-stories,"  and  several  other  papers  speak  favorably  of 
it.  The  London  Acadc7ny,  however,  calls  it  "a  commonplace  farce,"  and 
The  Outlook  (New  York)  makes  the  objection  that  "  the  characters  neither 
act  reasonably  nor  talk  naturally."  "It  is  a  disconcerting,  but  not  dis- 
pleasing blend  of  folly  and  shrewdness,"  thinks  the  London  Athenaeum, 
and  while  "some  readers  will  think  the  book  a  mere  tissue  of  nonsense, 
others  may  take  a  fleeting  pleasure  in  its  very  absurdity." 


MYRTLE  REED. 


INSURANCE   YARNS. 

The  Best  Policy.    By  Elliott  Flower.     Illustrated.     Cloth,  268  pp.     Price, 
$1.25.    The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis. 

THE  insurance  companies  of  the  country  should  pay  Mr.  Flower  a 
royalty  on  this  bo(jk.  It  is  a  mine  of  information  on  life  insur- 
ance, rouses  the  reader's  interest  in  it,  teaches  him  about  it,  woos  him 
to  try  it.  Above  all,  it  opens  up  bewildering  vistas  into  the  utilities  that 
may  be  coaxed  from  that  strongbox,  an  insurance  policy.  For  instance" 
One  story  tells  how  a  man,  comparatively  moneyless  but  having  some 
credit,  borrowed  $500,  and  took  out  and  from  this  sum  paid  a  premium 
on  a  life  policy  for  $20,000,  which  he  used  as  collateral  for  borrowing 
$20,000  in  cash,  that  enabling  this  Ulysses  of  finance  to  clear,  in  a  trolley- 
line  consolidation,  $35,500 — still  having,  after  repaying  his  loans,  the  pol- 
icy with  the  first  premium  paid.  This  was  doing  well;  but  a  second  tale 
presents  us  with  a  youth  who  used  policies  for  winning  and  ruling  a  wife! 

Still  a  third  story  is  of  a  father  who,  by  so  slyly  disappearing  as  to  lead 
to  a  belief  in  his  having  committed  suicide,  caused  the  insurance  com- 
pany to  pay  his  sons  $25,000 — the  sum  they  needed  to  push  an  invention 
by  whi<  h  they  made  a  large  fortune;  afterward,  on  being  told  by  their 
father  of  his  deception,  reimbursing,  at  his  request,  the  insurance  com- 
pany. "An  Incidental  Scheme"  is  both  an  insurance  and  a  good  detec- 
tive story.  To  find  a  delver  into  insurance  describing  an  examining 
physician  as  disclaiming  infallibility  (as  several  times  occurs),  the  taxing, 
is  reassuring. 

That  this  book  should  be  issued  just  at  the  time  when  the  business  of 
life  insurance  has  been  shown  in  its  true  colors  is  the  cause  of  sarcastic 


comment  on  the  part  of  some  newspapers.  "The  book  is  timely  in  that 
it  is  calculated  to  prop  up  the  weakened  ramparts  of  faith  in  insurance," 
observes  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  and  it  adds  that  the  book  is  one  which 
the  Old  Line  companies  "should  buy  in  large  numbers  and  distribute 
as  a  part  of  their  literature  of  conversion."  However,  the  press  generally 
regard  the  tales  as  well  told,  and  generally  interesting.  The  Nashville 
American  declares  they  are  told  with  "consummate  skill  and  charm." 
But  the  Boston  Herald  thinks  the  stories  possess  only  "ordinary  literary 
merit."  

THE  BATTLE  WITH  BACTERIA. 

Immunity  in  Inkicctive  Diseases.  By  ^lie  Metchnikoff.  Foreiun  Member 
of  tlie  Royal  Society  of  London,  Professor  at  the  Pasteur  Institute,  Paris. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Francis  G.  Binnie  of  the  Pathological  De- 
partment. University  of  Cambridge,  xvi,  591  pp.  Price,  $5.25.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company. 

ON  the  first  page  of  this  book,  and  again  on  the  last,  the  author  re- 
fers to  the  strain  of  pessimism  that  marked  the  thought  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  observes  that  it  was  largely  prompted  by  the 
dread  of  disease  and  of  premature  death.  ,\part,  then,  from  the  suffering 
and  death  resulting  from  infective  diseases,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
the  question  of  immunity  is  of  vast  psychoUigical  importance.  The  pres- 
ent book,  however,  justifies  itself  adequately  from  a  purely  practical 
point  of  view.  "Do  diseases  come  from  without,  or  do  their  causes  arise 
within  the  organism?"  This  question,  long  debated,  and  perhaps  des- 
tined to  remain  long  debatable,  is  surely  a  practical  question.  On  the 
one  hand  is  the  all  but  universally  accepted  doctrine,  dating  from  Pas- 
teur, that  certain  diseases,  if  not  all,  appear  only  after  the  invasion  of  an 
organism  by  specific  bacteria.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  shown  that  "as 
soon  as  he  is  born,  man  becomes  the  habitat  of  a  rich  microbial  flora," 
which  includes  not  only  many  indifferent  species,  but  also,  very  gen- 
erally, forms  known  to  be  disease-producing — as  the  bacteria  of  pneu- 
monia and  of  diphtheria.  In  other  words,  infective  diseases  arise  from 
external  causes,  but  the  operation  of  these  causes  depends  upon  internal 
conditions.  What,  then,  enables  an  animal  to  resist  the  action  of 
bacteria?  Why  are  some  men  less  susceptible  to  a  given  disease  than 
others?  Why  is  the  same  man  less  susceptible  at  one  time  than  at  an- 
other? It  is  toward  the  solution  of  this  problem  of  immunity  that 
Metchnikoff's  studies  and  original  researches  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
have  been  directed. 

Beginning  with  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life,  Metchnikoff  traces  the 
evolution  of  immunity  up  to  the  highest  vertebrates.  The  mechanism 
of  immunity  in  a  one-celled  animal  is 
both  simple  and  direct:  the  animal 
digests  the  invader — and  preserves 
its  health.  This  power  of  intra- 
cellular digestion,  carried  over  into 
certain  cells  of  the  more  complex 
animals,  furnished  the  author  the 
basis  for  his  theories  of  inflammation 
and  resistance,  first  published  in  1883. 
Briefly  stated,  his  theory  is  that  an 
invasion  of  foreign  bodies  into  the 
system  is  met  by  an  army  of  white 
corpuscles  from  the  blood  and  lymph, 
which  proceed  to  envelop  themselves 
about  the  strangers,  ultimately  to  di- 
gest them,  or  otherwise  to  prevent 
their  multiplication  and  spread.  If 
the  bacteria  produce  some  toxic  sub- 
stances, the  corpuscles  produce  a  neu- 
tralizing antitoxin.    The  fate  of  some 

of  the  higher  animals,  including  man,  depends  accordingly  upon  the  contin- 
uous struggle  between  these  "  phagocytes"  and  the  attacking  organisms. 

That  none  of  the  body  fluids  have  the  pov/er  to  destroy  the  vitality  of 
the  bacteria  or  to  neutralize  the  toxins  has  been  demonstrated  by  numer- 
ous elaborate  experiments.  Moreover,  when  the  activity  of  white  cor- 
puscles is  diminished,  as  by  the  administration  of  some  opiate,  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  animal  is  at  once  increased;  whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
a  stimulation  of  the  phagocytes  to  greater  activity  increases  the  resisting 
power  of  the  animal. 

Immunity  is  classified  into  hereditary  and  acquired,  and  the  latter 
class  is  further  divided  into  "naturally  acquired"  and  "artificially  ac- 
quired" immunities.  Immunity  is  naturally  acquired  by  surviving  an 
attack  of  a  disease;  artificially  the  same  kind  of  immunity  may  lie  in- 
duced by  vaccination  with  an  attenuated  or  weakened  form  of  a  disease 
culture  or  virus.  Among  other  methods  of  aiding  the  natural  resistance 
may  be  mentioned  the  administration  of  antito.\ins,  to  neutralize  the 
poisons,  and  of  scrum  to  stimulate  the  action  of  the  phagocytes. 

Just  as  Pasteur's  theory  of  the  organic  origin  of  di.sease  worked  a  rev- 
olution in  the  whole  practise  of  medicine  and  surgery,  the  general  ac- 
ceptance of  Metchnikoff's  theory  of  phagocytic  resistance  to  disease  must 
mark  another  epoch  in  our  pursuit  of  health. 
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CHRISTMAS    POETRY. 

"  There's  No  Place  Like  the  Old 
Place!" 

([For  "  Old   Home  Week,"  Tyringham,   August,    1905.] 
By  Richard  Watson  Gilder. 


Back  to  the  old  place  I've  come  home  again, 

Back  at  last  from  the  big  town, 

After  so  many  hard  and  stnigyling  years  ; 

Back  to  tlie  old  home,  the  old  home  in  the  mountains. 

In  the  valley  of  childhood ; 

And  I  say  to  myself,  again  and  again  I  say : 

There's  no  place  like  the  old  place ! 

II 
Here  once  more  I  wander,  here  in  the  valley  of  brooks, 
I  wander  a  stranger— where  every  spring  and  tree  and 

rock  is  familiar. 
The  little   brooks  tinkle  down,  with  the  old  music, 

through  the  pine-darkened  gorges; 
The  brooks  that  sometimes  run  dry,  or  hide  under  the 

smooth  stones ; 
In  the  time  of  fulness  leaping  from  ledge  to  ledge 

down  to  the  big  brook  that  never  dries. 
Where  the  trout  dartle  and  the  pools  are  shadowy  and 

cool 
And  good  to  the  hot  body  of  a  boy. 
Lovely,  with  an  intimate  loveliness,  is  the  valley ; 
And  again  and  again  I  chant  to  myself  : 
•Oh,  there's  no  place  like  the  old  place ! 

Ill 
There's  no  place  like  the  old  place ! 
Strangely  nearer  seem  the  walls  of  the  valley, 
Tho  far  and  spacious  as  ever  the  mysterious  sunset, 
Never  before  have  I  felt  so  intensely  the  beauty  of  it 

all,- 
How  well-shaped  the  double  valley  ; 
The  upper  valley  like  a  great,  green  bowl, 
And  the  lower  valley  opening  out  toward  the  sunset 

like  a  trumpet ; 
The    mountains    embowered    with    evergreens,  and 

maples,  and  chestnuts, — 
Or  lying  naked  in  the  sun,— 
Scraped  bare  by  the  ancient  glacier, 
Scoured  by  rains  and  scarred  by  lightnings, 
And  with  a  look  as  if  the  salt  sea  had  beaten  and  bit- 
ten there  for  a  thousand  years. 

IV 

Stately  and  gracious  with  elms  and  willows  are  the 
smooth  and  grassy  meadows, 

Leveled  for  human  use  by  the  lakes  of  untold  ages. 

Then  covered  with  forests  that  the  pioneers  up- 
rooted,— 

Rich  now  and  full  of  peace ;  bringing  back  the  well- 
loved  images  of  the  Bible  : 

Meadows  where  first  I  heard  the  swift  song  of  the 
bobolink, — 

Throbbing  and  ringing  madly  back  and  forth  in  the 
meadow  air,— 

And  whence,  in  full  summer,  after  the  long,  hot  day 

The  boy,  that  was  I,  came  back  to  the  home  barn 

Royally  charioted  on  the  high-piled,  sweet  scented 
hay. 

Ah,  there's  no  place  like  the  old  place  ! 


There,  under  the  hill  is  the  homestead; 

How  large  the  maples  have  grown  that  the  old  folks 

planted  1 
Sweet  was  the  sap  in  the  spring  and  the  shade  in  the 

summer. 
I  never  knew  such  water  as  from  the  spring  at  our 

house. 
Running  cold  as  ice  in  the  kitchen  and  out  in  the  barn. 
And  the  little  window  up  tliere  was  mine  ! 
I  tell  you  I  slept  well,  and  rose  early  in  those  days, 
Tho  sometimes  at  night  after  a  long  rain,  or  when  the 

ice  was  melting  in  Hayes's  pond, 
I  could  scarce  sleep  for  the  brook  roaring  like  Niagara, 
As  it  leaped  the  mill-dams  and  spread  out  over  the 

meadows. 
Scurrying  great  logs  along,  and  every  footbridge  in  the 

valley. 
But  most  times  it  was  quiet  enough  at  the  old  home,— 
The  dear  old  place,  the  old  place  that's  the  best  place  ! 

Readers  of  The  Literary 


To  Wash  Blankets: 

Dissolve  shavings  of  Ivory  Soap  in  boil- 
ing water,  add  cold  water  until  nearly  luke- 
warm. Immerse  blanket  and  knead  with  the 
hands;  rinse  in  clean  warm  water  in  which 
Ivory  Soap  has  been  dissolved.  Dry  in  a 
room  neither  warm  nor  cold. 

Follow  these  instructions  and  your 
blankets  will  be  as  clean  and  soft  and  fluffy 
as  the  day  you  bought  them. 

There  is  no  "free"  (uncombined)  alkali  in  Ivory  Soap.     That  it 
why  it  will  not  injure  the  finest  fabric  or  the  most  delicate  skin. 


Ivory  Soap 
9945^0  Per  Cent.  Pure 


Everlasting 
Glue 

Pull  out  the  pin  !  give  a  gentle 
squeeze  aud  spread  as  much  or  as 
little  glue  as  you  require.  Put 
back  the  pin  and  it's  all  over — 
sealed  up.  No  muss,  no  sticky 
fingers,  no  sour  smell,  no  clogged- 
upbottle.no  stiff  brush.  Dennison's 
Patent  I'iu  Tube  is  the  most  prac- 
tical method  ever  devised  for  the 
use  of  mucilage,  paste  or  glue. 
Contents  cannot  spoil.  Used  ex- 
clusively for 


mm^owA 


Glue,  Paste  and  Mucilage 


If  Dennison's  AdheBivesarenot  for 
Bale  at  your  dealer's,  a  I'atent  Pin  Tube 
of  (Jlue,  Paste  or  Mucilage  will  be 
mailed  on  receipt  of  10  cents.  Please 
address  Dept.  22    at  our  nearest  store. 

Oennison  Manufacturing  Company, 

The  Tas  Makers. 

Boston,  26  Frauklin  St.  New  York,  IS  John 
St. Philadelphia,  1007 CheatnutSt.  Chicago, 
138  Franklla  St.  St.  Louia,  413  North  «th  St. 


SPENCERIAN 

STEEL  PENS. 

^"'Standard  American  Brand 

FOR   OVER    FIFTY  YEARS 

Have  been  subjected  to  the  test 
of  3^ears  aud  are  recognized  for 
all  purposes  T/ie  Best. 

SPENCERIAN    PEN    CO. 

349  Broadway,  New  York. 
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A  Godsend  to  a  Boy 
Just  as  Good  for  Girls 


What  a  godsend  such  a  paper  as  The 
Little  Chronicle  would  have  been  to 
me  when  I  was  a  boy. 

-SIR  HIRAM  MAXIM. 


A  Newspaper  for  the  Family 

Botl)  myfiimily  and  myself  think  most  highly 
of  TiiK  LiTTLK  Chroxici/e.— .S.  ^.  Harri)<,  Pres- 
idint  Xdtional  Bank  of  Commerce,  Minneap- 
o/i.t.  Mi  tin.  cfc-<-^ 

WEEKLY 


Storii",  I'uzztts,  (uiil  (jthif  Hntcrtaininu 
FratiiriK.    IhaiitifitUn  Iltiistrated. 


Wmildtrt  what  Sir  Hiram  Maxim  calls  "a  god- 
send," and  what  has  l)een  pronounced  by  educa- 
tors "  the  most  important  addition  to  school  texts 
in  rifty  years,"  be  a  desirable  l)irthday  or  Christ- 
uiius  present  for  your  hoy  or  girl. 

Send  us  2.'>  cents  for  a  trial  subscription  to  begin 
on  the  birthday  (or  any  other  day).  If  satisfied 
with  the  trial  you  can  remit  the  balance  (31.25) 
and  get  it  for  "the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  Atlas  alone  is  a  bargain  at  25  cents. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

The    Little    Chronicle   and    a   Valuable 
Atlas  for  25  Cents. 

The  regular  price  of  Thk  Lttti.k  Chronicle  is 
81.50  per  year.  In  order  to  introduce  it  into  new 
homes  we  will  send  it  for  two  months  for  25  cents, 
together  with  a  copy  of  our  Diamond  Atlas  of  the 
World,  vest  pocket  size,  80  pages,  hand.some  col- 
ored maps,  index  of  population  and  location  of 
4,(J00  cities. 

Coin  carrier  and  samples  of  The  Little  Chron- 
ici.K  free  on  application. 


THE    UTTLE 
361   Dearborn  St. 


CHRONICLE 


PRESS, 
CHICAGO. 


CROSBY'S 
CLOVES 

k;iown  and  worn  everywhere 
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if  yoii  Imvc  hidi-H  or  hkinn  i.i  Imvo  tunned,  tiixidcrmy  or 
ruK  work,  i/it  onr  ciiImIol' 

TIIK   <  IIOMRV    t-IIISIAV    l"l  K   (O.MIMW, 
IIM   .Mill   M(r<-<-t,    KoflK-MU-r.    V.   Y. 
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VI 

Oh,  there's  no  place  like  the  old  place,  and  no  time 

like  the  old  time  ! 
The  chores  were  rough,  but  the  keener  the  zest  for  the 

play  ! 
For  chestnuting  in  the  frosty  autumn, 
For  the  tug  of  the  bass  at  Goose  pond  and  the  lake  at 

Monterey, 
And  the  day  of  fim  at  the  county  fair; 
For  the  skim  on  the  frozen  meadow  on  winter  nights, 
Or  the  watch  at  the  pickerel  flags  in  the  ice-holes  on 

the  white  spread  of  the  mountain  lakes, 
Or  the  flying  plunge  of  the  bob-sled  down  Paper-mill 

hill ; 
The  chase  for  the  woodchuck,  and  the  far-circling  fox, 

and  the  all-nij^ht  tramp  for  the  treed  'coon ; 
For  a  hay-ride  with  a  bevy  of  girls  and  a  moonlight 

drive  with  one ; 
For  wanderings    through  the   woods  and    over   the 

hills,- 
When  the  billowing  moimtain-laiirel  from  afar  off 
Looked  like  flocks  of  sheep  on  the  high  terraces  of  the 

old  Sweet  farm ; 
When  the  hiding  arbutus  or  gossamer  clematis  scented 

the  clean  air ; 
When  came  the  child's  first  thrill  at  the  boom  of  the 

startled  partridge, 
And  when  first  the  adventurer  heard  a  whole,  great 

blossoming  linden 
Humming,  with  honey  gathering  bees,  like  the  plucked 

string  of  a  violin. 

VII 

Oh,  there's  no  place  like  the  old  place  .' 
Mightier  mountains  there  are,  sky-piercing  and  snow- 
covered  all  the  year  round, 
But  the  lion-like  curve  of  Cobble,  clear-cut  against  the 

southern  heavens. 
On  still,  cold  nights  heaves  close  to  the  thick  stars  ; 
And  the  white  ways  of  the  Galaxy  I  have  seen  start 

from  the  lion's  head 
And  sweep   over  to  the  long  mountain,  as  if  all  the 

light  and  glory  were  for  the  valley  only. 
Day  and  night,  in  sunlight  and  starlight,  and  in  the 

light  of  the  moon  - 
Beautiful,  beautiful  is  the  valley  of  the  brooks. 
Travelers  have  said  that  in  the  whole  earth  there  is 

none  more  beautiful. 
Why  have  I  stayed  away  so  long  ? 
I  think  I  will  come  again  and  again  before  I  die,— 
And  perhaps  after  I  have  died ;  for  in  the  white  grave- 
yard on  the  hill 
Rest  in  the  long  sleep  some  whom  one  day  I  should 

like  to  join. 
I  wonder  shall  I  seem  to  them  as  strange  as  now  to  me 
The  image  of  my  own  self  as  I  was  in  the  days  of 

childhood. 
An  image  that  haunts  me  hourly  while  here  I  wander 

and  dream. 
And  makes  me  strange  to  myself  in  a  curious  double 

existence. 
The  old  friends  seem  to  know  me -but  I  am  never 

deceived ; 
The  one  that  I  am  is  not  the  one  that  I  was— yet  truly 
No  one  but  I  ever  knew  the  youth  who  departed — 
And  the  youth  who  departed  still  lives  in  the  elder  re- 
turning, - 
In  whose  bosom  revive    the   days  that  forever    are 

gone,— 
The  old  loves  and  the  old  sweet  longings  ; 
The  old  love  for  the  old  place,  that  deepens  as  age 

comes  closer, 
.Vnd  the  heart  keeps  sighing  and  singing: 
There's  no  place  like  the  old  place  ! 

—From  The  Critic  (Dec). 


To  Jesus  the  Nazarene. 

By  Frederic  Lawrenci;  Kno\vles,> 

Closest  to  nie.i,  thou  pitying  Son  of  Man, 
And  thrilled  from  crown  to  foot  with  fellowship, 
Vet  most  apart  and  strange,  lonely  as  God, — 
Dwell  in  my  heart,  remote  and  intimate  One  \\ 
Ilrother  of  all  the  world,  I  come  to  thej  ! 

Gentle  as  she  who  nursed  thee  at  her  breast 
(\'et  what  a  lash  of  lightnings  once  thy  tongue 
To  scourge  the  hypocrite  and  Pharisee  !)— 
Nerve  thou  my  arm,  O  meek,  O  mighty  One ' 
Champion  of  all  who  fail,  I  fly  to  thee  ! 

'  Died  September  19,  1905. 


Even  after  a  year's  service,  it 

is  not  iinusual   for  a  Cadillac 

motor,  when  given  the  proper 

care,  to  develop  20  per  cent. 

more    power    than    originally 

rated.     Ample  reserve  energy 

enables  the  Cadillac  to  go 

anywhere. 

Booklet  AD  and  name  of  nearest  dealer  Bent  upon 
request. 
RnnaboDt,  $750;  JlodelC,  with  drtarhable  tonnraa, 
»HdO:    Lltht  Tourlnif  Car,   «U50;   Foar-l'jlinder  tar, 
»-J,S()0;  f.  o.  li.,  Detroit. 

CADILLAC  AUTOMOBILE   CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Membtr  A.  L.  A.  J/. 

Light  ToDring  Car, 
■■50, 
Detroit. 


£{£Zm^ 


FARM  MORTGAGES 


FARM  MORTGAGES 


Stit} 


ents 


„                    ^  Valne  of 

Ao.               Amount.               Rate.  Time.  Securitj. 

}f»o  •■    ^4^    ••    5^%      ••  5yre.     ..    §4,000 

lf83  ..          600     ..     6%  ..  5yrs.      ..       3,000 

}^!  •  •      ,  P    •  •    <i%  •  •  5  yrs.     . .      3,000 

1884  ..      1,500    ..5%  ..  .5  yrs.     ..      6,000 

}SS  ••      f'?"'    ••    ^'^'^  •■  5yre.     ..      5,200 

1888  ..      1,200     ..     5^%  ..  5  yrs.      ..       4,200 

189a  ..      2,000     ..     6i  ..  5yre.      ..       6,600 

1894  ..      1,500    ..    5^%  ..  5  yrs.     ..      4,000 

1895  ..  1,500  ..  .5%  ..  5  yrs.  ..  5,000 
1835  ..  3,;)00  ..  5^%  ..  5  yrs.  ..  10,700 
1848  ..  l-y()  ..6%  ..  IJ^yrs.  ..  1,000 
1859  ..  300  ..  6%  ..  57re.  ••  llM 
1862  ..  800  ..  e^c  ..  5yre.  ..  2,800 
1869  ..  8tK)  ..6%  ..  5  yrs.  ..  4,100 
18£0  ..  1,(X)0  ..6%  ..  5  yrs.  ..  3,(X)0 
18^6  ..      5,(XX)     ..5%  ..  5  yrs.      ..     18,500 

Send  for  complete  ilesi-riptive  list  desi-ribinK  eaih  loan,  also  illiis- 

trilled  hooklet.  "We're  Bight  On  the  Ground,"  e.xplaining  fully 

our  methods  of  doiiiR  business. 

E.  J.  Lander  <a  Co..  Box  "  8."  Graivd  Forks.  N.  D. 


The  Man  Behind  the  Glass 


In  Comfort 
Ctieerfully 
Challenges 
Climatic 
Changes 

Asl(  for 
Catalogue  C 


PATENTED 


TIIK  COZY  CAM. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 

Sizi>  fi';  X  H  iiiohos. 

"The  only  series  for  the  student" 

ArrnngPil  in  syHtoiuatio  scriis  of  MX)  oiioh  oi\  Kiirly  iind 
Ijiitcrltnliiin  art.  mill  Cinrk  nud  Hoinan  Hcul|ituri'.  Send 
ns  a  stamp  for  catiilouui's  ami  samples. 

nilMSIII.Nti  KKrUtTMKNT,  111  KKAT  OK  VMVFKSITY  TRATKb 
"HW   ClMreiKloii  Street,  ItuKtou,  naiw. 
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0  man  of  sorrows,  with  the  wounded  hands,— 
For  chaplet,  thorns  ;  for  throne,  a  pagan  cross  ; 
Bowed  with  the  woe  and  agony  of  time, 

Yet  loved  by  children  and  the  feasting  guests,— 

1  bring  my  suffering,  joyful  heart  to  thee. 

Chaste  as  tlie  virginal  lily  on  her  stem, 
Yet  in  each  hot,  full  pulse,  each  tropic  vein, 
More  filled  with  feeling  than  theflovv'r  with  sun  ; 
No  anchorite,— hale,  sinewy,  warm  with  love,— 
I  come  in  youth's  high  tide  of  bliss  to  thee. 

0  Christ  of  contrasts,  infinite  paradox, 
Yet  life's  explainer,  solvent  harmony. 
Frail  strength,  pure  passion,  meek  austerity, 
And  the  white  splendor  of  these  darken'd  years,— 

1  lean  my  wondering,  wayward  heart  on  thine. 

— From  The  Ccittitry  Magazine  (Dec). 
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Christmastide. 

By  Clinton  Dangerfield. 

There  is  no  summer  now  ! 
Bare  hangs  each  hapless  bough, 
Bare  lies  the  once  green  earth. 
Stilled  is  each  bright  bird's  mirth. 

What  then  shall  compensate 

For  hills  made  desolate  ? 

The  very  streams  are  locked. 
And  where  the  white  sheep  flocked 
The  whiter  snow  now  lies, 
A  bitter,  chill  surprise. 

What  gain  for  this  our  grief. 

For  loss  of  flower  and  leaf  ? 

Lo,  on  our  hearths  aspire 
The  many-jeweled  fire  ; 
And  in  the  evening's  leisure, 
In  comradeship's  pure  pleasure. 

All  woes  men  put  aside. 

This  is  the  Christmastide  ! 

Love  in  an  Infant's  guise 
Smiles  at  us  with  warm  eyes. 
This  is  hard  winter's  crown, 
Shining  the  old  griefs  down. 

This  then  shall  compensate— 

Love  find  His  lost  estate ! 

— From  Ainslee''s  Magazine. 


In  Bethlehem. 

By  Theodosia  Garrison. 

The  white  star  made  a  way  for  theiri 
Across  the  fields  of  Bethlehem, 

Who  came  to  worship  at  His  feet 
And  kiss  her  tattered  garment's  hem. 

The  ox  hath  raised  his  voice  to  show 
The  way  wherein  their  steps  should  go  ; 
And  they  have  entered  with  their  gifts. 
And  One  hath  smiled  upon  them  so. 

Above  the  frankincense  and  myrrh. 
They  heard  the  deep-breathed  cattle  stir ; 

But  they  have  touched  His  baby  hand 
And  felt  the  trembling  smile  of  her. 

Amen  !    Amen,  but  would  to-night 
A  star  could  lead  my  "iteps  aright. 

To  bow  my  head  tipon  His  feet 
And  weep  my  heart  out  in  His  sight ! 

—Prom  Munsey^s  Magazine. 


Her  Criticism — Uncle  Josh:  "Them  football 
fellers  trip  each  other  up  an'  knock  each  other  down 
an'  roll  around  in  the  mud  an'  everything." 

Aunt  Hetty:  "Dear  me!  It  must  be  awfully 
hard  on  their  clothes."— Brooklyn  Life. 

PERSONALLY    CONDUCTED    TOUR    TO 
CALIFORNIA. 

Exclusively  first-class  tour  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Tourist  Department,  Chicago,  Union  Pacific  &  North 
Western  Line,  leaves  Chicago,  Wednesday,  February  7th, 
spending  the  disagreeable  portions  of  February  and  March 
in  the  land  of  sunshine  and  flowers.   $350.00  includes  all  ex- 

Senses,  railway  fare,  sleeping  cars,  meals  in  dining  cars  and 
otel  expense.  Service  first  class  in  every  respect.  Itiner- 
aries and  full  particulars  on  application  to  S.  A.  Hutchison, 
Manager,  212  Clark  St.  and  120  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


That  may  sound  strong,  but  it's  -n  positive  fad. 

Even  if  you  try  you  can't  make  it  Rim-cut. 

Do  you  know,  we  (and  others)  have  ridden    The  Goodyear  De 
tachable  Auto  Tire  on  Universal  Rim  without  a  particle  of  air  in  it 
for  twenty-five  miles  over  city  pavements. 

To  make  the  test  posiVn'c  we  took  out  all  the  viilve  mechanism,  so 
there  coiihln't  be  any  air  left.  And  we  didn't  baby  the  tire  any,  either 
—we  rode  it  hard  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  an  hour. 

When  t lie  test  was  over,  the  casing!  wasn't  even  marreri.  The  inner 
tube  was  all  right,  and  the  tire  hadn't  crept  a  particle  though  not  me- 
chanically fastened  to  the  rim  in  any  way. 

When  the  valve  parts  were  put  back  and  the  tire  pumped  up,  it  was 
iust  as  good  in  every  way  as  it  was  in  the  first  place. 

That's  gospel  truth,  every  word  of  it,  and  we've  got  reputable  witnesses 
to  prove  it. 

Now  listen  a  minute  and  see  why  it  won't  Rim-cut. 

You  know  how  a  section  of  the  ordinary  clincher  rim 

looks— just  like  figure  1.     The  "flange"  oredgeof  that  rim 

where  it  comes  against  the  tire  is  coniparath'elt/  sharp. 

And  when  the  air  gets  out,  the  tire  comes  between  the 

comjxirativelij  sharp  edge  of  that  ordinary 

rim  and  the  hard  around.    Then  after  about 

\-va_   '^.-'iSK— ^"»»t      three  minutes' riding  you  are  in  for  a  new 
y"        llMliiiillllllllllii'''IBI'iK      tire. 
^     .-^  llllilllliillBIPiW  Now  the  flanges  on  the  Universal  Rim 

which  carries  the  Ooodi/ear  Detachable  Auto 
Tire,  are  not  even  comparatively  sharp.  On 
the  contrary  they  form  the  arc  of  a  large  circle.  See  Figure  2  and  compare 
with  Figure  1. 

Simple,  isn't  it?  Wonder  some  one  didn't  think  of  it  before.  It  would 
have  saved  Motorists  a  whole  lot  of  money  if  they  had. 

So  much  for  Rim-Cutting. 

Now  there  are  other  good  features  about  the  The  Goodyear  Detachable 
Auto  Tire  oti  Universal  Rim.  just  as  important— just  as  trouble  savin;  , 
just  as  money  saving. 

Taken  together  they  wipe  out  at  one  sweep  full  90  per  cent,  ci 
all  Auto  Tire  Troubles. 

This  tire  won't  creep  or  come  oft  the  rim 
when  ridden  deflated  though  not  mechanic- 
ally fastened  in  any  way. 

It  is  the  liveliest  and  most  resilient  Auto 
Tire  on  the  market,  though  (paradoxical  as  it 
m^ay  seem)  it  is  also  the  most  durable. 

This  tire  is  90  per  cent,  puncture  proof. 

You  can  take  it  off  or  put  it  back  in  thirty 
seconds  with  no  tools  but  the  fingers. 

These  are  general  statements.  We  haven't  space  for  further  details 
But  every  one  of  these  statements  is  true,  and  we  can  prove  it.  It  will  only 
take  a  minute  to  show  you  the  why  and  the  wherefore  if  you  will  stop  at  our 
booth  at 

The  Chicago  Automobile  Show 

Or,  drop  into  one  of  our  Branch  Stores,  and  we'll  show  you  there. 

Or,  write  us  and  we'll  send  you  a  book  that  will  show  you. 

Don't  spend  a  cent  for  this  tire  and  rim,  and  don't  ask  the  maker 
to  put  it  on   your  next  season's  car  till  you   are   convinced  on  every 
point.     But  in  your  mvn  interest,   if  you  are  seeking  relief  from   Tire 
Troubles,  give  us  a  chance  to  convince  you.     We  can  do  it. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  ®.  Rubber  Co. 
Liberty  Street,  Akron,  Ohio 


Branches  in  the  Following  Cities: 


Boston,  6  Merrimac  St. 
Chicago.  110  Lake  St. 
St.  Louis,  712-714  Morgan  St. 
Philadelphia,  1521  Spring  St. 
Buffalo,  719  Main  St. 
Denver,  220  Sixteenth  St. 


New  York,  Cor.  64th St.  and 

Broadway 
Cincinnati,  242  E.  Fifth  St. 
San  Francisco,  George  V.  Moore 

&  Co.,  5%  Golden  Gate  Ave 
Detroit,  242  Jefferson  Ave. 


Bailey  Tread  furnished  on  Goodyear  Tires  (all 
sizes)  when  ordered. 
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SONG 


We    write    music,   publish,   i>opularize   and    pay    royalty 

Melville  Music  Pub.  Co.,  724  St.  James  BIdg.,  New  York 


YOUR  LOVING  NELL.  Letters  from  the  Paris 
and  Vienna  Music  Studios,  by  Mrs.  Nelly  Gore. 
i2mo,  cloth,  231  pages,  illustrated.  $1.00  net.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


Brain  and  Nerve  Fag 


Veedee  Vibrator 


Tired  Peeling,  Gen- 
eral Debility,  Stiff 
_  Joint5,5oreA1uscles, 
Insomnia,  etc.,  can  be  almost  instantly  relieved  by  Vibration.  You  feel 
the  pain  melt  away  and  all  stiffness  and  soreness  disappear  as  the  pleasant, 
soothing  thrill  of  Vibration  starts  the  circulation.  There  is  no  3hock,  no  Jar, 
no  Electricity — just  a  strong, 
restful,  revivifying  thrill.  A 
few  minutes'  treatment  with  the 

will  positively  reheve  all  pain  and  stiffness,  while  repeated  treatments  will  be 
permanently  effective  in  any  ordinary  case.  The  Veedee  Vibrator  is  a  simple, 
strongly  built  little  machine.  Is  not  complicated  or  difficult  to  understand  and 
does  not  get  out  of  order. 

The  Veedee  Vibrator  is  correct  in  principle,  simple  in  construction,  wonder- 
fully cheap  in  price  and  astonishing  in  results.  We  are  willing  to  send  one  to 
any  interested  person  on  7  days'  trial.  If  it  does  not  accomplish  all  we 
claim  and  more  too,  send  it  back.  We  will  leave  the  entire  matter  to  you. 
Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  send  you  "  Story  of  Vibration." 

A  ddress, 

8,000  Thrills  Per  Minute        Vecdec  Vibfatof  Co.,  Dept.  24  B,  1133  Broadway,  New  York 
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EDWARD  ATKINSON. 


PERSONAL. 

Dt-ath  of  a  KainouB  Kconomlat.  —  Edward 
Atkinson,  the  well  known  social  and  political  econo- 
mist, who  died  in  Boston  on  December  ii.at  the  age 
of  seventy-eight,  had,  in  the  words  of  the  New  York 

Times,  "  an  extraor- 
dinarily active  and 
fruitful  caree r." 
"  The  whole  range  of 
economic  fact  and 
opinion,"  we  are  told 
further,  "  was  in- 
cluded in  his  sphere 
of  interest,  and  his 
books,  pamphlets, 
papers,  and  addresses 
have  augmented  and 
enriched  the  litera- 
ture of  economics 
more,  probably,  than 
the  work  of  any  man 
now  living."  Mr. 
Atkinson  was  born  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  in  1827,  and 
was  educated  in  private  schools.  For  many  years  lie 
was  occupied  in  insurance  matters  and  in  the  cotton 
manufacture  which  constituted  his  regular  business. 
His  reputation  was  established  gradually  by  the  con- 
stant succession  of  papers  and  pamphlets  which  he 
contributed  to  current  discussions  on  banking,  trans- 
portation, manufacturing,  fire  prevention,  foods,  tariff, 
money,  imperialism  and  a  multitude  of  other  subjects. 
His  "  Science  of  Nutrition  "  is  said  to  be  in  its  tenth 
edition.  "  Certain  it  is,"  says  the  Boston  Herald, 
'•  that  he  made  the  world  much  better  by  liis  living  in 
it,  and  that  perhaps  is  the  highest  form  of  praise  tliat 
can  te  given  to  a  man  when  he  departs." 

To  the  last  Mr.  Atkinson  was  an  insistent  advocate 
of  honest  money  and  free  trade,  and  a  conspicuous 
anti-imperialist.  He  had  a  genius  for  figures,  and  was 
ever  ready  to  rush  into  controversy  and  support  his 
views  by  mathematical  demonstration.  During  the 
last  Presidential  campaign  he  published  a  series  of 
figures  in  support  of  Judge  Parker's  criticism  of  ex- 
travagant national  expenditures,  which  were  sharply 
assailed  by  Secretary  Shaw  and  others.  The  Phila- 
delphia Z.frf'^'^r,  in  commenting  uixin  Atkinson's  use 
of  figures  in  his  arguments,  says  : 

Indeed,  it  might  be  said  that  he  had  an  agile  set  of 
figures  that  ijerformed  at  his  bidding,  much  as  the 
automatons  of  the  showman  obey  his  pull  of  the 
strings.  A  favorite  amusement  with  him  was  to  show 
not  only  the  jjossibility  but  the  ease  of  living  within  a 
small  income,  a  hardsliij)  he  had  no  reason  to  experi- 
ence. Mr.  Atkinson  never  had  difficulty  in  proving 
that  a  dollar  a  day  was  sufficient  to  permit  the  rearing 
of  a  family  in  comfort,  giving  them  an  education,  buy- 
ing a  home  and  laying  aside  enough  to  safeguard 
against  want  in  the  time  the  toiler  could  work  no 
more. 

To  unfold  on  paper  this  scheme,  and  similar  ones, 
was  a  regular  and  |ierhaps  harmless  pastime.  The 
one-doll.ir  man  could  not  calculate  with  the  adroitness 
of  Mr.  Atkinson,  but  he  had  a  stomach  to  fill  and  a 
back  to  cover.  From  these  he  got  instruction  enough 
to  spoil  the  pretty  theory  Mr.  Atkinson  had  devised 
for  him,  and  from  the  manifest  folly  of  the  jireach- 
meiit  he  formed  an  opinion  nr)t  flattering  to  the  statis- 
tician. 

Outside  Mr.  Atkinson's  immediate  environment, 
however,  it  was  his  controversial  spirit  and  his  skill 
in  the  use  of  figures  that  made  him  a  notable  charac- 
ter. He  appeared  to  Ijt  guided  by  conscience,  for  he 
not  only  threw  himself  into  every  contest  involving 
principle,  but  w.as  apt  to  take  the  unpopular  side.  If 
opposed,  he  would  reach  for  some  ponderous  columns 
of  his  educated  figures,  and  the  oppositi5n  would 
fade;  the  fight  became  not  worth  while.     From  the 
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''Look  for  the   Water  Mark  " 

The  latent  force  of  your  message  is  unconsciously- 
expressed  by  the  dress  in  which  your  business  letter  goes 
forth.  If  the  paper  itself  be  of  such  quality  as  to  merit 
favorable  consideration,  its  silent  value  becomes  a  positive 
factor  in  presenting  your  message  under  more  favorable 
circumstances. 

You  should  have  the  book  of  specimens  which 
shows  Old  Hampshire  Bond  in  white  and 
fourteen  colors,  made  up  into  letterheads  and 
other  business  forms  used  by  prominent  houses. 

WRITE     us      ON     YOUR      LETTERHEAD 

Hampshire     Paper     Company 

The  only  paper  makers  in  the  world  making  bond  paper  exclusively 

South    Hadley   Falls,   Massachusetts 


Ann  Arbor  Gasoline  Vapor  Lamps 

have  bci'ii  the  standard  of  oxoelleiice  for  the  past  six  years. 

SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

We  want  every  commnnity  tn  re.ilizo 
the  ndviintiines  of  usinu  Ann  Arbor  Gaso- 
line Vapor  Lamps.  With  tliis  objeet  iu 
view,  we  will,  for  a  limited  time,  send  on 
receipt  of  ^4.00  our  Model  lli  lamp  ns 
shown  in  the  cut.  furnisluci  in  brass  or 
oxidized  copper.  |»r«'piil<I  to  iiiiy  part 
of  the  f.  S.  The  lamp  costs  $4.00  de- 
livered to  your  door,  even  if  you  live  in 
California. 

This  lamp  will  give  n  full  100  candle 
power  liuht  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than 
one-third  cent  per  hour. 

Every  lamp  guaranteed.  If  lamp  is 
not  satisfactory,  return  after  thirty 
days'  use,  and  wo  will  refund  your 
money.  We  mean  exactly  this.  Ref- 
erences, Dun  or  Brndstreet.  Agents 
want("d.    Send  for  complete  catalog. 

SUPERIOR    MFG.   CO. 

276  Second  St. 
ANN    ARBOR.    MICH. 


FRENCH— GERMAN 
SPANISH— ITALIAN 

Spoken,  Taught  and  Mastered 
by  the 

LANGUAGE- 
PHONE 
METHOD 

riimliliitMl  nith 
The    r.iiNplltllill 

(oniiii  uii  Sense 
Method  of 
^^^^^^^^ rntctlral  l.in!.Miistrr 

The  Latest  iiiul  l!r\l  \t»ik  (it  jir.  illdiard  S.  lioNenlhiil 
VOtT  IIKAU  TlIK  KXACT  I'HONUNCIATION  OK 
EACH  WOUI)  ANDl'HKASE.  A  fe«  niinutes'practice 
several  times  a  day  at  spare  nioiuenlM  k'ivesa  thorough 
luasti-ry  t^f   conversational    Kri»iifli,  liri-iiunt,   SimnUh,  or 

"""""•     Sr,„l  f,,r  t.nthmmiolf.  hnukl.t.  an. I  Iftt.r. 

International    Language-Phone    Method 

llo:i    Slrlrnpiilln  lllilv.,  Ilri>iiil«n)r  nnil  Dttli  St.,  \.  \. 


INCOME  OF       ^^ 

/  PER  ANMUM  ON  SUMS  OF  S 100  ^ 
,  OR  MORE,  WITHDRAWABLE     ' 
AFTER  ONE  YEAR.        X/ 


SECURED 


by  first  mortgage  on  New 
York  City  Improved  real 
estate,  and  a  guarantee  fund  of  10%  of 
the  face  value  of  all  mortgages  in  force. 

This  corporation  is  subject  to  exami- 
nation by  the  Superintendent  of  Banks 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 


ANio  LOAN     LUIVlrAliI, 


(Established  1883/ 
38  Park  Row  New  York  Clty^ 


CASH 


FOR    YOUR 
REAL    ESTATE 
(M^Bi^^M^^    OR     BUSINESS 
I  can  sell  your  l;irin,  home  or  busi- 
ness for  cash,  no  matter  where  lo- 
cated.     Send  description  and  price 
and  learn  how.    Write  to-day. 
FRANK  P.  CLEVELAND.  Ke.il  Instate  KxiK-rt, 
7828  Adams  Express  Building,  Chicaj^o,  III. 


Bensonizer  Book 

(Illustrated) 

This  book  is  entitled  "Po(iular  Pneiimothempy," 
contains  64  pages  of  information  taken  from  authori- 
tative writers  on  diseases  of  tlie  Nose,  Throat  and 
Lungs.  It  deals  with  all  phases  of  hygiene  and  sanita- 
tion, diet  and  digestion,  and  jiroper  mode  of  living  ; 
points  out  the  dangers  of  the  "  patent  medicine  habit, 
etc.  The  book  is  devoted  exclusively  to  diseases  of  tho 
air  passages,  containing  many  suggestions  of  great 
value  on  UOME  Tkeatment  of 

Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Catarrh  and  Consumption 

This  book  will  eiiuip  the  sutT.rer  with  knowledge  of 
his  own  case,  point  the  way  to  health  and  save  doctor 
bills.  No  home  should  be  without  it.  Sample  copy 
mailed  free  on  reiiuest. 

BENSONIZER  COMPANY. 

507  Granite  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo 


SEE  THAT  CLIP  ? 


'IMIK  .Nl.Vii.VKA  I  1,11'  i...kl.-i  sc- 
I  curely  from  tlie  thinnest  .-ilieet 
of  paper  up  to  !•,  in.  in  lliickiiess. 
ami  can  be  used  o\  erand  overngain. 
Iletter  than  pins  tor  tiling  Irllti^. 
records,  cards,  etc.  .^void  unsightly 
idnholi'S  in  attaching  second  letters, 
business  carils,  checks,  drafts.  In- 
voices, etc.  I'ut  up  ill  boxes  of  IW 
es|x'ciall.v  for  desk  convenience. 
Sample  liox  l.S  cents,  postpaid. 

NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY,  37  Park  St.,N.Y.  City. 


Ileudcni  of  TiiK  Litkhary  Uiokst  ure  asked  to  mention  lUo  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


CTARKFRUITBOOK 

^V  I  f^  .shows  in  NATUKAL  COLOKS  mid 
^^■1*  nccunitc^ly  describes  216  varieties  of 
^2#  frtiit.  Send  forour  libornl  terms  of  distri- 
^^bution  to  planters.— Stark  Bro's.  LoulsiftOa.  Mo. 
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hurtling  numerals  there  was  escape  only  in  flight. 
They  did  not  convince,  but  they  caused  a  rout. 

Mr.  Atkinson  combined  peculiarly  the  attributes  of 
the  practical  man  and  the  dreamer  of  dreams.  And 
his  error  was  in  asking  acceptance  of  the  dreams  as 
substance. 


Copyright  by  Purdy,   BostoD. 

NICHOLAS   LONGWORTH. 


The    President's    Prospective    Sou-in-law.- 

Representative  Nicholas  Longworth,  whose  engage- 
ment to  Miss  Alice  L.  Roosevelt  was  recently  an- 
nounced from  Washington,  is  the  only  son  of  the  late 

Nicholas  Longworth, 
of  Cincinnati,  one  of 
the  wealthy  men  of 
the  Ohio  metropolis  a 
generation  ago.  He 
was  born  in  Cincin- 
nati, November  5, 
i86g.  After  gradua- 
ting from  Harvard  in 
iSgi,  Mr.  Longworth 
was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Cincinnati, 
and  he  is  now  serving 
his  second  term  as 
Representative  from 
the  First  Ohio  Dis- 
trict. The  wedding, 
it  is  announced,  will 
take  place  on  February  17  at  the  White  House,  and 
will  be  the  first  to  be  celebrated  there  since  the  mar- 
riage of  President  Cleveland  to  Miss  Frances  Folsom, 
in  1SS6.    The  New  York  IVoridsays  of  Mr.  Longworth : 

Mr.  Longworth  is  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height, 
with  a  round,  good-natured  fsce,  and  extremely  bald. 
He  is  always  well  dressed.  He  is  rich,  and  his  family 
is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Cincinnati.  He  does  not  prac- 
tise his  profession  very  assiduously.  When  he  had 
had  his  college  fling  and  had  settled  down  he  went 
into  politics  and  became  a  follower  of  George  B.  Cox, 
the  recently  deposed  Cincinnati  boss. 

Mr.  Longworth  used  to  be  a  champion  golfer  in  the 
Cincinnati  district.  He  has  also  had  his  fun.  Once, 
on  a  wager,  he  drove  a  golf  ball  from  the  front  door  of 
the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  to  Covington  in  a  certain 
number  of  strokes  through  the  city  streets.  He  won 
his  bet,  but  had  to  pay  for  several  broken  windows. 
He  is  generally  spoken  of  by  those  who  know  him  as  a 
"  good  fellow."  He  is  polite,  amiable  and  reconciled 
to  his  own  limitations,  which  lead  him  in  the  direction 
of  society  rather  than  statesmanship.  He  has  done 
nothing  in  the  House  during  the  time  he  has  served 
that  has  attracted  attention,  but  has  always  voted 
"  right."  He  is  a  favorite  of  Speaker  Cannon,  and  has 
places  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  and  Pensions  Com- 
mittees. 


MORE   OR   LESS    PUNGENT. 

Pat  and  tiie  Elevator.  — "  Says  I,  'Is  Misther 
Smith  in,  sir?'  Says  the  man  with  the  sojer  cap, 
"Well,  yes;  step  in.'    So  I  steps  into  the  closet,  and 

all  of  a  suddint  he  pulls  at  a  rope.  And  it's  the  truth 
I'mteUin'  ye-the  walls  of  the  buildin'  begin  runnin' 
down  the  cellar. 

"  '  Och,  murther,'  says  I, '  what'll  become  of  Bridget 
an'  the  childer  which  was  lift  below  there  ?' 

"  Says  the  sojer-cap  man  :  '  Be  asy,  sir  ;  they'll  be  all 
right  when  ye  come  down.' 

"  '  Come  down,  is  it  ? '  says  I.  '  And  it's  no  closet  at 
all,  but  a  haythenish  balloon  that  yez  have  got  me  in  ? ' 

"  And  wid  that  the  wall  stopped  slock  still,  and  he 
opened  the  door.  And  there  I  was  wid  the  roof  jist 
over  my  head.  And  that's  what  saved  me  from  goin' 
up  to  the  heavens  entirely."— New  York  Press. 


His  Definition.— President  Ingalls,  of  the  Big 
Four  Railroad,  tells  of  a  system  adopted  by  a  division 
superintendent  for  eliciting  information  relative  to  the 
destruction  of  farmers'  property  along  the  line  of  the 
railroad.  The  superintendent  had  printed  a  blank 
form  on  w-hich  was  to  be  written,  among  other  things, 
the  name  of  the  animal  killed  and  the  kind  of  an  ani- 


Uniie  in. 

"^Uadiml' 

PORCELAIN  ENAftlELED 
BATHS  &ONE  PIEMSI^RIES 


*5ta«dard'  Porcelain  Enameled  One-Piecu  i-a.a.ories  for  the 
bedroom  and  dressing  chamber  appeal  to  woman — the  preserver 
of  the  ideal  home — with  intense  interest.  The  cleanliness  and" 
purity  of  the  white  enameled  surface,  the  expert  technical  con- 
struction, the  exterior  beauty  of  the  form  of  a  "i^taudard"  One-  _ 
Piece  Lavatory  make  its  presence  lend  a  distinctive  note  of  good  taste 
to  any  room,  and  is  a  source  of  constant  pleasure  to  the  user  or  owner. 
No  bedroom  can  be  strictly  modern  or  comfortable  without  this  feature. 
The  Lavatory  shown  in  this  illustration  is  the  "^taudafd"  Anona  P-520, 
costing  approximately  $54.30 — not  counting  freight,  piping,  or  labor  of 
installing. 

Our  Book,  "  MODERN  BATHROOMS,"  tells  you  how  to  plan,  buy  and  arrange  your  bathroom, 
and  illustrates  many  beautiful  and  inexpensive  as  well  as  luxurious  rooms,  showing  the  cost  of  each  fixture 
in  detail,  together  with  many  hints  on  decoration,  tiling,  etc.  h  is  the  most  complete  and  beautiful  booklet 
ever  issued  on  the  subject,  and  contains  100  pages.  FREE  for  six  cents  postage,  and  the  name  of  your 
plumber  and  architect  (if  selected). 

CAUTION :  Every  piece  of  '^taadai'd'  IVare  bears  our '^taaiat^  "  Green  ar\d  Gold"  guarantee 
label,  and  has  our  trade-mark  '5tao<i»<f  cast  on  the  outside.  Unless  the  label  and  trade-mark 
are  on  the  fixture  it  is   not   'SHuoiof^    Ware.     Refuse  substitutes — they  are  all  inferior  and  will 

cost  you  more  in  the  end. 

Address  Standard  SanttargiP&.Co^  Dept.  35,  Pittsburgh,  U.  S.  A. 

Offices  and  Showrooms  in  New  York:  '^taOaKS'  Building,  35-37  West  31st  Street. 
London,  England  :  22  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.  C. 


Half  a  CooK     ^'^^ 
could  almost  cook  with 

IIEBIG  CONPANYS 

Extract 
of  Beef 

It  makes 
cooking 
so  easy 


EXIRACnjM  C*««IS  LIIWj 


It  MUST  have  THIS 

signature  in  blue 

,  or  it  is  not 

'<.  genuine 


Whitman  Saddle 

The  one  saddle  always  preferred  by 
discriminating  riders.  It  is  the  high- 
est type  of  the  saddler's  art.  Correct 
in  every  line^always  comfortable  for 
the  horse  and  rider.  Complete  cata- 
losue  sent  free,  showing  the  Whitman 
for  men  and  women,  and  everything 
from  •'  Saddle  to  Spur."    Address 

The  Melilbarh  Saddle  Co..  101  Chambers  St.,  New  York 

Successors  to  The  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 


PETER  HOLLERS 
COD  LIVER  OIL 

IS  AGREEABLE  TO  TAKE 

is  digestible,  easily  assimilated, 
and  maybe  tahen  continuously 
without  causing  gastric  dis- 
turbance. 

PUT     UP  ONLY    IN    FLAT.    OVAL   BOTTLES 
BEARING   OUR    NAME  AS   SOLE   AGENTS. 

Schieffelin  3  Co.,  New  YorK. 


What  Is  Daus' Tip-Top? 


TO  PROVK  that  Daus'  "Tip-top" 
is  the  best  and  sim[ilest  device  for 
making  H»0  ('»|iio.s  from  pen- 
written  and  ."iO  t'oplcs  from  type- 
original,  we  will  ship 


^  written 
V  comjilete     duplicator,  cap    size. 


ten 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


nillioiit     (leposlt, 
rlOi  <la>N'  trial, 
\Pricci'.i()lesi  traili  tf*  [T  nnf 
'fliscount  of  33X    "  '■  iPw  MCI 
THF     FEMX  .*.  I».*l'S  DI'PHC.ITOK  CO. 
Daus  Buildiu?,  Ill  Jobu  St.,  Xew  York  City 
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Music 
Lessons  Free 

IN    YOUR   OWN    HOME. 

A  wonderful  offer  to  every  lover  of  music,  whether  a  be- 
ginner or  an  advanced  player. 

Ninety-six  lessons  (or  a  less  number  if  you  desire)  for 
either  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Guitar,  Banjo,  Comet  or  Man- 
dolin will  be  given  free  to  make  our  home  study  courses 
for  ihese  instruments  known  in  your  localit)-.  You  will 
get  one  lesson  weekly,  and  your  only  exjiense  during  the 
time  you  take  the  lessons  will  be  the  cost  of  postage  and  the 
music  you  use,  which  is  small.  Write  at  once.  It  will 
mean  much  to  you  to  get  our  free  booklet.  It  will  place 
you  under  no  obligation  whatever  to  us  if  you  never  write 
again.  You  and  your  friends  should  know  of  this  work. 
Hundreds  of  our  pupils  write  :  "  Wish  I  had  known  of 
your  school  before."  "  Have  learned  more  in  one  term 
in  my  home  with  your  weekly  lessons  than  in  three  terms 
with  private  teachers,  and  at  a  great  deal  less  expense." 
"  Everything  is  so  thorough  and  complete."  "  The  lessons 
are  marvels  of  simplicity,  and  my  ii-year-old  boy  has  not 
had  the  least  trouble  to  learn."  One  minister  writes  :  "As 
each  succeeding  lesson  conies  I  am  more  and  more  fully 
persuaded  I  made  no  mistake  in  becoming  your  pupil." 

We  have  been  established  seven  years — have  hundreds  of 
pupils  from  eight  years  of  age  to  seventy.  Don't  say  you 
cannot  learn  music  till  you  send  for  our  free  booklet  and 
tuition  offer.  It  will  be  sent  by  return  mail  free.  Address 
U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  Box  260  J.,  ig  Union 
Square,  New  York  City. 


TARTARLITHINE 

A  Merchant  of  Delmar,  Pa.,  writes:  Tartar- 
lithine  is  tbe  only  thinjf  for  rheumatism  that 
does  not  upset  the  functions  of  the  stomach.  I 
have  suffered  torture  beyond  de.scription  since 
last  October.  The  only  relief  is  morphine,  some- 
times taking  6i4  grains  a  day.  Night  before  last 
your  medicine  came  and  I  took  two  tablets  and 
three  doses  yesterday  of  two  tablets  each,  and 
had  only  -iX  giaiiis  morphine  in  the  24  hours 
and  went  to  pleop  in  the  afternoon  without  a  dose 
of  morphine,  which  1  have  not  done  before  in 
several  months,  and  slept  three  hours.  Please 
send  me  sumo  more  as  soon  as  possible. 


Rheumatism 


Tartarlithine  rarely  fails  because  it  supplies 
the  blood  with  the  necessary  substances  to  dis- 
solve and  remove  the  poison  of  rheumatism — 
uric  acid.  We  want  every  sufferer  to  try  it, and 
will  send  a  sample  p.ickage  svith  our  booklet  on 
the  cure  of  rheumatism  free  to  every  applicant. 

Prescribed  and    endorsed  by   the 
leading  fihysiciatis  0/  tJte  country. 

Ask    Yovjr    Doctor    Abovit    It 

J'ree  sain  file  and  our  booklet  on  the 
cure  of  Rheumatism  sent  on  request 

McKesson  &  Bobbins 


7n    I'lilton   8t. 
\<-»  Y<>rk 


Sole  agents  /or  tlif  1  artarlithine  Co, 


CA.SH  FOK  HACK  NIJMBKKS. 

For  popifs  of  TiiK  LiTKUAKY  Duiicsr  wlioln  imnilicrs 
ft'illanil  "'A  or  st'iiii-aiiimiil  IndcxfS  for  Vols.  Itl,  is,  ;.'() 
and  'i\  rt'liinied  to  us  at  oiife  by  umll  in  good  condition, 
W(;  will  piiy  t(>n  (10)  cents  pt-r  copy.  Funk  &  Wapimlls 
Company,  I'ubllsliers,  44(10  East  'ZitX  Street,  New  York. 


<  Iiiii.itf.  wriir  out.  8iiKtk»"<,  Pprnv,  or  nnv  !»mglc  iri'-dti-ine  rrlii»vr 
"iiljr  teinp.irnril)r.  Our  t'OJiSTITITKIN  ll,  trfiilnienl.  r<>un.Jr<l 
1HH.'I,  IN  fi,r  iM'rniiinrntly  plimiriiitirii  Ihe  CAI'SK  of  AKihinii  iilul  \\tiy 
Vt'vvt.  BO  lh.it  ihe  iilJ  Hyniptumn  or  ntl.uk*  will  not  rrtiirn.  Writ* 
for  HOOK  80  A,  contiiinini  report*  o(  iiuuit  illu'tnittM*  rn<<(*A  lo 
provi.  th...     M.11M  FltKK.     P.  IIAROI,l>  IIAVK.H,   lliilTaln,  N.  f. 


mal.  A  space  was  reserved  at  the  bottom  for  a  reply 
to  the  following  question  :  "  Disposition  of  carcass  ? '' 
A  flagman,  whose  duty  it  became  on  one  occasion  to 
report  concerning  the  death  of  a  cow,  turned  in  his 
written  report  with  the  following  set  opposite  the 
question  last  referred  to  :  "  Kind  and  gentle." — Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 

An  KfTective  Sample.  —  A  clergyman  was  very 
fond  of  a  particularly  hot  brand  of  pickles,  and,  find- 
ing great  difficulty  in  procuring  the  same  sort  at  hotels 
when  traveling,  always  carried  a  bottle  with  him. 
One  day  when  dining  at  a  restaurant  with  his  pickles 
in  front  of  him,  a  stranger  sat  down  at  the  same  table, 
and,  with  an  American  accent,  presently  asked  the 
minister  to  pass  the  pickles.  The  minister,  who  en- 
joyed the  joke,  politely  passed  the  bottle,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Yankee 
watering  at  the  eyes  and  gasping  for  breath. 

"  I  guess,"  said  the  latter,  "  that  you  are  a  parson  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  friend,  I  am,"  replied  the  minister. 

"  I  suppose  you  preach?"  asked  the  Yankee. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I  preach  twice  a  week,  usually,"  said 
the  minister. 

"  Do  you  ever  preach  about  hell  fire  ? "  inquired  the 
Yankee. 

"  Yes ;  I  sometimes  consider  it  my  duty  to  remind 
my  congregation  of  eternal  punishment,"  returned  the 
minister. 

"  I  thought  so,"  rejoined  the  Yankee,  "  but  you  are 
the  first  of  your  class  I  ever  met  who  carried  samples." 
—  Tattler  (London). 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 

Foreign. 

Russia. 

December  9.— Mutinous  sailors  at  St.  Petersburg 
are  arrested  and  removed  to  Cronstadt.  Out- 
breaks at  a  score  of  points  are  reported  and 
stories  of  the  killing  of  officers  by  soldiery  at 
Harbin  are  confirmed.  Reports  from  St.  Peters- 
burg say  that  the  telegraphers'  strike  continues 
and  that  railway  communication  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  is  interrupted. 

December  10. — The  leader  of  the  workingmen's  union 
is  arrested  in  St.  Petersburg.  Russian  troops  re- 
fuse to  fire  on  men  of  another  regiment  parad- 
ing in  Warsaw  and  an  engagement  between 
the  postal  strikers  and  the  police  and  Cossacks  is 
reported  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  workmen,  it  is 
said,  are  urging  a  general  strike. 

December  11.— The  Russian  Government  is  reported 
to  be  using  force  to  end  the  strikes  and  stop  the 
rising  tide  of  revolt. 

December  12. — Labor  leaders  decide  to  postpone  the 
proposed  general  strike  until  preparations  are 
completed  for  an  armed  uprising.  A  mutiny  of 
Cossacks  is  reported  from  Moscow.  Reports 
from  Bucharest,  received  at  \'ienna,  declare  that 
Elisabethgrad,  Russia,  is  burning  and  that  a 
_  massacre  of  Jews  is  in  progress  in  the  town. 
"    Nearly  100,000  refugees  are  said  to  be  in  Berlin. 

December  13.— Financial  panic  is  spreading  all  over 
Russia ;  one  bank  fails  in  St.  Petersburg  and  the 
run  on  others  continues.  Lithuanians  are  re- 
ported to  have  declared  their  separation  from 
the  Empire,  and  have  imprisoned  the  governor 
and  other  officials  of  Riga  and  seized  a  fortress. 

December  14.- St.  Petersburg  reports  that  the  Baltic 
provinces  of  Livonia  and  Courland  are  in  revolt 
and  that  murder  and  pillage  are  being  committed 
by  great  bands  of  armed  peasants.  Rioters  in 
Lodz  attack  the  shops  of  Hebrews. 

December  15.— A  republic  is  reported  to  have  been 
established  in  K..Trkoff,the  troops  having  joined 
the  insurgents.  Linevitch  wires  that  nuire  than 
half  the  Russian  Army  in  Manchuria  is  muti- 
nous. It  is  reported  from  St.  Petersburg  that  a 
battle  has  occurred  in  the  streets  of  Riga. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

December  9.  —  Officers  of  the  German  gunboat 
Panther  land  at  a  small  town  in  Brazil  and  ar- 
rest a  former  (Jerman  subject  as  a  deserter  from 
the  German  army.  The  Brazilian  Government 
makes  an  official  protest  against  the  action. 

December  10.  —  The  boycott  committee  of  the 
Chinese  guilds  formulates  a  long  list  t)f  demands 
which  must,  tliey  say,  be  granted  before  the 
action  against  American  goods  would  be  re- 
.scinded. 

The  Nobel  Peace  Prize  is  awarded  to  Baroness 
von  Suttner  of  Austria.  Other  recij)ients  of 
])rizes  are  :  In  physics.  Professor  l.enard,  of  Kiel ; 
in  cliemistry,  Adolph  von  Btiyer,  of  Munich  :  in 
medicine,  Prof.  Robert  Koch,  of  Berlin,  and  in 
literature,  Henryk  Sienkiewicz. 

.Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  the  new  Premier 
announces  the  new  British  Ministry. 

December  11.-  Paul  Meurice,  author  and  dramatist, 
dies  at  Paris. 


RLIP-RUIP 


ICHiiiiy* 


"DUO»» 

manicure- 
Cigar  Cutter 

A  blade  for  each 
purpose. 

25c     By  Mail 

Worth  its 

■weight 

in 

gold 


_,„/ 


A  Pertect  m.inicure,  A  Sanitary  Cigar  Cutter. 

Klip-Klip  "  Duo"  (two  in  one)  has  a 
sharp  steel  clip,  file  and  cleaner. 
Keeps  the  nails  in  perfect  condition. 
Also  a  separate  blade  which  cuts  cigars 
quick  and  clean.  It  is  sanitary.  Phy- 
sicians say  everyone  should  use  his 
own  cigar  cutter.  It  is  light,  compact 
and  handsomely  finished  and  sells  at 
sight.  Two  combined  for  one  price. 
At  all  dealers  or  mailed  upon  receipt 
of  25c.  The  "original"  German  silver 
Klip-Klip  (manicure  only)-same  price. 
Your  money  back  if  you  want  it. 

MANUFACTURED   ONLY   BY   THE 

KXIP-KLIP  COMPANY 

658  Clinton  Ave.,  S.,  Rochastar,  N.  Y. 
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Q^  on  Small 
^^  Savings 


npHE  ad- 
vantage 
of  location,  a 
large  busi- 
ness handled 
at     minimum 


cost,  and  always  increasing  value  of  securities,  enable 
us  to  distribute  a  larger  proportion  of  the  earnings 
of  safely  invested  funds  than  small  investors  usually 
secure -5  per  cent,  instead  of  3,',  or  4  per  cent. 
Full  information  concerning  the  Company  —  its 
strength,  reputation  and  record,  its  investors  and 
borrowers,  and  its  safe  system  of  caring  for  mail 
investments  of  ?25.oo  and  up- 
ward, will  be  sent  on  request. 

.\sset5 ?  1,7. -1(1,(100 

Surplus  and  I'roUts    .    $15U,UU0 

Under  Xeiv    York  Banking  De- 
partment Siiperrision. 
INDUSTRIAL     SAVINGS 

AND    LOAN    CO. 
U.  9  Times  lUda:..  B'wiiy,  X.  Y.  City 


Boody,McLellan®.Co. 
Bankers 

57  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


ORDERS  EXECUTED  FOR  C/iSH 
OR  ON  MARGIN 

Interest  allowed  on  deposits  subject  to  cheque 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

Albany  Poughkeepsie  New  Haven 

Hartford,  Bridgeport  and  Brooklyn 


IMPROVE  YOUR  BODY  AND  HEALTH  WITH 
SWEDISH  GYMNASTICS 


WltKltS  \VII>K,   »I.I». 

'/■  hi   Mttlieat  Gftiiniasties  and 
eitil  at  the  Koyal  Carolean  Med- 
^iw'kholm. 


Handbook  of  Medical  and  Orthopedic 
Gymnastics  ,'-;-• 

iVo  Siin/ieal  Iiiftttiite,  >Yt. 

The  Intost  work  on  the  principles  and  application  of 
Swedish  (ryiiinastici,  inassaite  and  orthoiH'dios.  A  worlc- 
injf  numual  for  all  wlio  desire  to  perfeet  tlieir  bodies  or 
treat  disorders  by  this  s.vstem.  Second  edition.  8vo, 
Clolli.  .SSj  patjes.  With  nearly  one  hundred  half-tone 
iUustratious.    I'rice,  $:t.iiO  net. 

PUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 
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Ylu  Try  the  Battle 
Greel(  Life  for  30  Days  ? 

Will  You  Eat  the  Foods  and  Live 
the  Life  Our  Experts  Recommend  ? 

Do  You  Really  Want  to  Be  Perfectly  Well  ? 

Tell  us  then  if  you  are  ailing  or  if  in  good 
health  that  you  wish  to  remain  so. 

Let  us  send  you  our  book.  It  is  very  inter- 
esting. The  life  it  recommends  you  can  live 
in  your  own  home.     You  ought  to  read  about  it. 

Nowhere  else  are  so  many  specialists  study- 
ing this  one  thing  alone — how  to  get  well  and 
how  to  stay  well.  No  organization  anywhere 
has  been  so  successful.  None  other  is  so 
near  the  truth.  And  the  basis  of  all  this  is 
right  food — right  living — keeping  the  stomach 
right. 

All  this  we  explain  in  our  book.  Explain 
clearly  —  logically  —  interestingly  so  that  you 
may  understand.  Isn't  it  worth  the  mere  ef- 
fort of  writing  us  simply  to  know.'  Won't  you 
ask  for  our  book  to-day  ?  Address  The  Battle 
Creek  .Sanitarium  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dept.  F  i6.  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan. 


Good  Points  in    the 


First  Point  :  The  Smith  Premier 
typewriter  has  a  complete  key-board — 
a  key  for  every  character.  No  lost 
time,  no  wasted  energy,  no  mistakes  | 
or  misplaced  letters.  Each  key  writes 
one  letter  on  the  line. 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Compant  | 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.         Branch  Stores  Everywhere 
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A   LUXURIOUS 


French's  Mixture 


is  the  Aristocrat  of  Smoking  Tobacco.     A 
superb  blend  of  the  cream  of  North  Canv 
ina  golden  leaf  tobacco. 

Rich,  Krrtgr.lnt.  Oclicioti.tly  Mild  niid 

Never  Biles  the  Tonjrue 
Sold  only  liirecl  from  f;u-tory  to  smoker, 
Yi       Send  Ten  Cents,  Sliver  or  .Stnmps  for 
y    Large  Sample  Package  and  llooklet. 

^v  FRENCH   TOBACCO  COMPANY 

^  Uepl.  L  Slnlesvllle,  N.  C. 
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Essajs,     Club     Papprs.    Ad- 

[dresses,  S|»oecIies.  Toasts,  etc., 

on  any  subject  written  and  revised 

by    experts    at    reasonable    rates. 

[strictly  confidential. 

,0AV1S  PACK,  1773  Cioadwaj,  New  York. 
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France  and  Italy  are  reported  to  be  anxious  to 
force  Venezuela  to  agree  to  settle  their  claims. 

Pope  Pius,  in  an  encyclical  to  Catholics  in  Poland 
and  Russia,  urges  submission  to  rulers  and 
efforts  to  restore  peace. 

December  14.— William  Sliarp,  the  noted  author, 
dies  in  London. 

December  15.-  The  Sultan  of  Turkey  yields  to  the 
demand  of  the  Powers  for  the  financial  control 
of  Macedonia. 

Domestic. 
Congress. 
Decemljer  w.— Senate:  The  Panama  Appropriation 
bill  is  referred  to  the  .Appropriations  Committee, 
after  a  sharp  debate  in  which  Senator  Tillman 
denounces  the  payment  of  high  salaries  to  canal 
employees.  .-V  railroad  rate  bill  is  introduced 
by  Senator  Tillman,  and  Senator  Foraker  out- 
lines the  attitude  of  those  who  oppose  delega- 
tion of  the  rate-fixing  power  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

House:  Speaker  Cannon  announces  the  House 
Committees. 

December  12. — Senate:  Many  consular  nominations 
are  confirmed,  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations begins  an  incjuiry  into  matters  relating 
to  the  Panama  Canal. 

December  \\— Senate:  In  the  executive  session  the 
treaty  with  Santo  Domingo  is  sent  back  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  revision.  John 
M.  Gearin  (Dem.)  is  appointed  to  succeed  the 
late  Senator  Mitchell. 

House :  Bitter  personalities  are  exchanged  on  the 
Democratic  side,  Messrs.  Lamar  and  Shackle- 
ford  attacking  Mr.  Williams,  the  minority 
leader. 

December  14.— 5e«rt^e.-  The  Panama  Appropriation 
bill  is  considered. 

Hoiise:  The  question  of  federal  supervision  of  in- 
surance is  discussed  at  length. 

E.  F.  Ryan,  chosen  Territorial  Delegate  to  Con- 
gress by  Americans  in  the  Isle  of  Pines,  arrives 
in  Washington  to  try  to  gain  recognition. 

December  x'^.— Senate.:  Senator  Tillman  arraigns 
the  President  for  his  course  in  Santo  Domingo, 
charging  a  resort  to  "  trickery,"  and  criticizes 
the  management  of  canal  affairs. 

House:  Bourke  Cockran  severely  attacks  life  in- 
surance chiefs  and  their  methods. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

December  q. — The  entire  Louisiana  delegation  in 
Congress  calls  at  the  White  House  in  oehalf  of 
Midshipman  Meriwether. 

December  10. — The  looth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  is  celebrated  in  New 
York  and  Boston. 

Speakers  at  a  mass-meeting  in  Boston  protest 
against  the  destruction  of  "  Old  Ironsides," 

Frank  P.  Sargent,  Commissioner-General  of  Im- 
migration, in  his  annual  report,  refers  to  the 
gravity  of  the  questions  presented  by  the  growth 
of  our  alien  population. 

Francis  E.  Leupp,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, in  his  annual  report,  urges  the  necessity 
for  preserving  Indian  music,  establishing  Indian 
reform  schools  and  the  construction  of  an  insti- 
tution for  consumptive  Indians. 

December  11.— Attorney-General  Moody  directs  all 
U  nited  States  attorneys  to  prosecute  all  railroads 
shown  to  be  violating  the  Elkins  Law  by  giving 
rebates. 

Edward  Atkinson,  the  social  and  political  econo- 
mist, dies  in  Boston. 

December  12.— Midshipman  Meriwether  is  sentenced 
to  a  year's  confinement  to  the  Academy  grounds 
and  to  a  public  reprimand,  but  is  accjuitted  of 
the  charge  of  killing  young  Branch  in  the  fist 
fight  at  Annapolis. 

Thomas  F.  Ryan,  before  the  Insurance  Investigat- 
ing Committee  in  New  York,  in  relating  E.  H. 
Harriman's  conversation  in  seeking  participa- 
tion in  Mr.  Ryan's  purchase  of  the  controlling 
interest  of  the  Equitable,  says  that  Harriman 
demanded  one-half,  and  threatened  to  use  his 
political  and  financial  power  against  Mr.  Ryan 
if  he  did  not  get  the  stock. 

December  13.— The  engagement  of  Miss  Alice  Roose- 
velt to  Representative  Nicholas  Longworth,  of 
Ohio,  is  announced  at  the  White  House. 

Charles  A.  Peabody  is  elected  president  of  the 
Mutual  Life  ;  George  W.  Perkins,  Vice-President 
of  the  New  York  Life,  resigns,  and  an  investi- 
gating committee  of  five  members  is  appointed 
by  the  directors  of  that  company. 

Two  midshipmen  are  suspended  from  the  Naval 
Academy  for  hazing. 
December  14. — Secretary  Bonaparte  announces  his 
intention  to  put  an  end  to  ha.^ing  at  Annapolis. 

December  15.  -Bids  forthe  construction  of  railroads 
in  the  Philippines  are  opened  at  the  War  De- 
partment. 

E.  H.  Harriman,  iDef ore  the  insurance  committee, 
admits  that  he  had  threatened  to  use  his  politi- 
cal and  other  influence  against  Mr.  Ryan. 

Fourteen  indictments  charging  giving  of  rebates 
and  conspiracy  to  gain  rebates,  are  found  at 
Kansas  City  against  railroads,  Chicago  packers 
and  freight  agents. 


Earning 
Pin-Money 


One  woman  made  $i8io 
last  year  doing  easy  work 
for  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  and  The  Satur- 
day Evening  Post.  She 
did  not  have  to  work  nearly 
so  hard  as  some  women  do 
to  earn  half  that. 

There  is  no  chance  about 
it.  You  are  sure  of  what 
you  earn  ;  and  each  month 
you  can  get  a  money  prize 
besides. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
E  82  Arch  St,  Philadelphia 


Shur-On  giEV. 


asses 


[come  off  only  when  you  take  them  off— not  before. 
They  are  neat  and  comfortable  and  improve  the 
looks  as  well  as  the  sight.  .        „    ,, 

All  shapes  at  all  opticians".     'Shur-On      on  every 
pair.    Any  broken  part  of 

Mountings  replaced  free 

I  of  charge  by  anv  optici.Tn  in  the  United  States. 

Valuable   book  free.     Send  us  the  name  of 
your  optician  and  we  will  mail  you  our  book  on  the  | 
care  of  the  eyes.  ^      .    „ 

E    Kirstein  Sons  Co.,  Dept.  E, 
I  Established  1864  Rochester.  N.  Y.^ 


Wa.tches,  DiaLitvonds  a^nd 
Rich  Gold  Jewelry 

"THE    BENEDICT" 

Celebrated  Collar  Button 
Woixderfvilly   improved 


END  VIEW 


NKW  I'at.  Oct.  6,  1903 

In  gold,  and  heavy  rolled  gold.  None 
genuine  unless  stamped  BENEDICT  and 
date  of  patent. 


A  SET  OF  FOUR  MAKES  AN 
ACCEPTABLE  PRESENT 

FOR  SALE  ONLY  BY 

BENEDICT    BROTHERS 

Broadway  and  Liberty  St.,  New  York       SIDE  VIEW 


Holds  firmly  together  letters, 
checks  or  papers  of  any 
kind  without  mutilation.  In- 
destructible, being  nickel- 
plated,  will  not  tarnish.  Sold 
in  boxes  of  100. 

Ask  your  dealer  or   send  for 
free  sample  envelope. 

CONSOLroATED 
SAFETY  PEN  CO. 

i:{I  Farraud  St. 
Itiooiufleld,  IV.  J. 
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THE  lEXICOeRAPMER'S 
^   JJASYQiAlR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerninpr  the  correct 
nse  of  words,  the  Funk  JC  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  i« 
consulted  as  arbiter. 

JH^  The  Lexicographer  does  not  answer  any 
questions  sent  anonymously . 

"F.  R.  H.."  Baltimore,  Md.— "Is  there  any  authority 
for  the  pronunciation  of  '  appreciate '  as '  appresiate '  ?  " 

There  is  not.  All  standard  authorities  agree 
in  giving  the  "sh"  (not  "s")  sound  to  "c" 
in  the  word  "appreciate." 

"  B.  W.  E.,"  Worcester,  Mass.—"  Kindly  give  exam- 
pies  of  the  correct  usages  of  the  words  '  practice '  and 
practise.'    Are  these  words  spelled  correctly  in  the 
sentence  '  His  practice  was  to  practise  each- day '  ?  " 

Tliere  are  two  ways  in  which  to  spell  this 
word,  the  Standard  preferring  the  "  ise"  form 
because  the  word  came  into  the  English  lan- 
guage through  the  Old  French  practiser.  Some 
authorities  sanction  the  spelling  in  the  sentence 
cited  by  the  correspondent. 

"J.  W.  P.."  New  York.—"  Kindly  answer  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  How  are  'guaranty'  and  'guarantee'  differ- 
entiated? (2)  Is  this  good  English?  (a)  'It  was  he 
whose  homely  features  and  ungainly  figure  were  the 
subject  of  so  much  comment.'  (/))  'There  is  one  class 
of  bills  that  have  been  introduced  that  arc  a  menace  to 
our  interests.' " 

(1)  "Guarantee"  is  still  frequently  used  in 
the  same  sense  as  "guaranty."  Used  as  a  verb, 
both  in  law  and  in  common  usage,  "  guarantee" 
is  preferred  to  "  guaranty."  As  a  noun,  in  law 
and  in  more  careful  usage,  "guaranty"  is  the 
preferred  form.  (2)  (a)  This  sentence  is  cor- 
rect, "  were"  being  the  predicate  of  the  plural 
subject  "  features  and  figure."  {b)  Substitute 
"is"  for  "are."  By  inversion  the  sentence 
would  read:  "Of  bills  that  have  been  intro- 
duced there  is  one  class  that  is  a  menace  to  our 
interests."  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  ante- 
cedent of  the  second  "that"  is  "class,"  and 
hence  the  singular  form  of  the  verb  should  be 
used. 

"  S.  B.  P.,"  Scranton,  Pa.—"  Please  state  the  differ- 
ence In  meaning  between  the  words  'admire'  and 
'respect.'" 

"Admire"  means  "to  regard  with  mingled 
wonder  and  ai)probation  or  with  pleased  sur- 

f>rise ;  feel  a  wondering  esteem,  reverence,  oi- 
ove  for  "  ;  as,  to  adinire  the  ocean.  "  Respect" 
signifies  "to  have  deferential  regard  for;  treat 
in  accordance  with  propriety  ;  hold  sacred  or 
inviolable";  as,  to  respect  an  honest  man;  to 
rcsjirrt  the  sanctity  of  a  hou.se  of  worship;  to 
resjjcct  the  laws.  Wc  ndinirc.  l)eauty  in  nature 
and  art.     We  respect  noble  character. 

"G.  A.  P.,"  Dallas,  Tfx.— "  (I)  Is  there  any  differ- 
ence in  the  meanings  of  the  two  words 'loquacious' 
anil  'garrulous  '  ?  (2)  What  is  one  called  who  uses  ab- 
solutely correct  grammar,  both  In  formation  and  con- 
struction of  word.s— a  'purist.'  'griininuirian,'  'rhet- 
orician,' or  what  ?  VM  Is  a  linguist  one  versed  In  one 
tongue  or  In  more  than  one  tongue  ?  " 

(1)  "Garrulous  '  signilies  "given  to  constant 
trivial  talking;  habitually  loquncious"  \  the 
garrulous  person  is  tedious,  repetitious,  petty, 
and  self- aljsorbed.  "Loquacious"  signilies 
"given  to  continual  talking;  hence,  apt  to  dis- 
close secrets";  tiio  lix/uuriuus  person  has  an 
abundant  How  of  language  and  much  to  .say  on 
any  sul)jcct  suggested,  and  may  be  lively'aiid 
for  a  time  entertaining.  We  sjieak  of  a  'l<i(ju)i- 
cious  woman  or  a  (jarrulnus  old  man,  but  the 
words  may  be  correctly  reversed  .so  as  to  apply 
to  either  a  man  or  a  woman.  ('!)  Sucli  a  pci-.soii 
may  be  styled  a  "  purist."  C?)  A  "  linguist"  is 
(«)  an  adept  in  lauguaf/fs ,-  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  several  languages  :  (ti)  a  student 
of  the  history  or  science  of  language 


DR.  WHITEHALL'S 

RHEUMATIC  CURE 

WILL  CONQUER   YOUR   RHEUMATISM 

We  want  to  prove  this  fact  by  sending  you  a  sample  without  cost. 

Ten  years  of  successful  use  of  this  remedy  in  hospital  and  private  practice 
by  hundreds  of  physicians  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  it  removes  the  acid 
from  the  system,  controls  its  formation,  and  dissolves  recent  deposits. 

Remember  it  costs  you  nothing  to  try  the  remedy  that  gives  sure  results. 
Write  to-day  and  we  will  mail  you  a  trial  box.  Sold  by  all  druggists  at 
50c.  a  box,  or  by 

The  DR.  WHITEHALL  MEGRIMINE  CO.,  267  N.  Main  St.,  South  Bend,  Ind 
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BOYS 

OR  THOSE  WHO  KNOW  THEM 

We  are  anxious  to  secure  the  spare-time 
services  of  bright,  wide-awake  boys  every- 
where, and  to  sucii  we  offer 

MONEY! 

A  permanent  weekly  income. 

PREMIUMS! 

Everything  a  boy  could  desire  and  all  of 
the  very  best  quality. 

A  BUSINESS! 

All  their  own,  and  a  free  start  in  it. 

INDEPENDENCE! 

A  chance  to  win  it  and  keep  it. 

A  Business  Traikinc! 

All  Free  of  Charge 

ARE  YOU  a  boy  wiio  would  appreciate  a 
chance  like  this,  or  DO  YOU  KNOW  such 
ahoy?  If  so,  seixl  name  and  address  and 
name  and  hiisinoss  luldrcss  of  parent  or 
fruaidian  to  BOY  DEPARTMENT,  THE  LIT- 
ERARY DIGEST,  44-60  Easl  23d  Street.  New 
York. 


CHARMING    GLIMPSES    OF   A    FASCINATING    LAND 

XHIINGS    SEEIN 

iiN    ynoRooco 

By  A.  J.  l>Al«'SO.\ 
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A  bundle  of  fascinating  sketches,  stories,  jottings, 
impressions,  and  tributes  from  Morocco.  The  author 
combines  intimate  knowledge  with  the  skill  to  impart 
and  the  imagination  to  vivify  it.  Ho  reproduces  the 
Oriental  atmosphere  admirably  in  this  book. 

"His  vivid  and  realistic  pictures  of  the  Moor  and 
his  country  can  hardly  fail  to  be  largely  re.ul  with  profit 
and  enlightenment  by  all  who  would  know  something 
of  MoriKco  as  it  really  is."— /)ai/y  Telegraph. 
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CHARLOTTE 
TEMPLE 

By    SVSANNA    HASWELL   ROWSON 

With  an  Historical  ai\d   Biographical   Irktroduc- 
tion  by  Francis  W.  Halsey 


Full  of  intense  human  interest  and  charmingly  told, 
this  classic  in  fiction  has  from  generation  to  generation 
held  its  supremacy  as  one  of  the 
world's  most  popular  books.  Pub- 
lished in  England  115  years  ago  it 
instantly  leaped  into  the  favor  of 
the  reading  public.  In  America 
this  success  was  quickly  duplica- 
ted. It  had  no  rival  in  its  own 
day.  None  of  Scott's  Novels, 
published  a  generation  later,  had 
so  general  a  reading.  In  this 
country  no  other  book  approached 
its  sale  until  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 
came  out,  but  it  is  questioned 
whether  even  Mrs.  Stowe's  work 
equalled  it  in  circulation.  As  Mr.  Nason,  die  eminent 
critic,  said : 

"It  has  stolen  its  way  alike  into  the  study  of  the 
divine  and  into  the  workshop  of  the  mechanic  ;  into 
the  parlor  of  the  .iccomplishcd  lady  and  the  bedcham- 
ber of  her  waiting-maid  :  into  the  log  hut  on  the  ex- 
treme borders  of  modern  civilization,  and  into  the 
forecastle  of  the  whaleship  on  the  lonely  ocean.  It  has 
been  read  by  the  crey-bearded  professor  alter  his  divine 
Plato;  the  beardless  clerk  after  balancing  his  accounts 
by  night ;  by  the  traveler  waiting  for  his  next  convey- 
ance at  the  village  inn  ;  by  the  school-girl  stealthily  in 
her  seat.  It  has  beguiled  the  workman  in  his  hut  at 
night  in  the  deep  solitudes  of  the  forest ;  it  has  cheated 
the  farmer's  son  of  many  an  hour  while  poring  over  its 
fascinating  p.ages,  seated  around  the  broken  spinning- 
wheel  in  the  old  attic  ;  il  lias  drawn  tears  from  the 
miner's  eyes  in  the  dim  twilight  of  his  subterranean 
galley  ;  it  has  unlocked  the  secret  sympathies  of  the 
veteran  soldier  in  his  tent  before  the  day  of  battle." 
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ON   JANUARY    1,   1906, 

A  strike  of  the  typesetters  in  the  printing  establishments  of  New  York  City  is 
expected,  which  may  delay  some  of  our  January  issues.  Readers  and  advertisers 
who  fail  to  receive  their  copies  of  the  magazine  on  time  may  rest  assured,  how- 
ever, that  everything  possible  is  being  done  to  minimize  the  delay. 
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The  index  of  Vol.  XXXI.  of  The  Literary  Digest  will  be  ready  about 
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dexes will  please  send  request  accordingly. 


TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


OPPOSING   THE   EXTENSION   OF   FEDERAL 
AUTHORITY. 


F 


'ACING  a  revolt  in  the  United  States  Senate  and  a  bitter 
Republican  factional  fight  in  the  State  of  New  York,  Mr. 

'  is  again  on 


Roosevelt,"  exclaims  the  New  York  World  (D^m 
intimate  terms  with  the  strenuous  life."  The  op- 
position which  has  dared  to  raise  its  head  against 
"  the  most  popular  and  admired  man  in  the  United 
States,"  as  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  calls 
the  President,  seems  to  be  due  to  his  personal 
aggressiveness  in  politics  and  to  his  emphatic  de- 
sire and  pertinacious  efforts  to  expand  the  powers 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

In  New  York  his  present  activity  in  party  pol- 
itics is  unusual.  All  newspapers  here  agree  that 
it  v/as  his  influence  which  made  James  W.  Wads- 
worth  the  strongest  candidate  for  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  elected  Parsons  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican Committee  of  New  York  County.  But  the 
best  proof  of  the  weight  of  the  President's  hand 
in  politics  in  the  Empire  State  is  not  furnished 
by  newspaper  comment,  but  by  the  almost  de- 
spairing "  proclamation  of  war  "  issued  by  the  Re- 
publican boss,  ex-Governor  Benjamin  B.  Odell,  in 
which  he  defiantly  exclaims  : 


"  I  charge  the  President  and  Governor  Higgins 
with  deliberately  trying  to  wreck  the  party  to  pro- 
mote their  personal  ambition,  and  I  challenge  them 
to  answer  the  charge.  If  there  comes  a  party  dis- 
aster next  year  they  will  be  responsible,  not  I  and 
my  friends.  .  .  .  The  Roosevelt  and  Higgins  idea 
of  harmony  is  to  knock  heads,  and  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  any  party  disaster  that  may  follow  the  knocking." 

The  confusion  wrought  by  President  Roosevelt  in  the  Republi- 
can party  in  a  State  so  large  as  New  York  immediately  became  an 
incident  of  national  importance;  and,  being  so  illustrative  of  his 
characteristics  and  tendencies,  it  affords  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  criticism  that  is  not  overlooKed  by  those  who  oppose  his 
policies.  No  surprise  has  been  felt  at  anything  coming  from 
Democratic  sources  about  the  matter,  but  when  a  Republican 
leader  of  the  standing  of  Senator  Spooner,  of  Wisconsin,  took  up 
the  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  in  the  course  of  a 


SENATOR     B.    R.    TILLMAN, 

Who  declared  that  the  President  is 
"absolutely  oblivious  of  the  law," 
when  his  heart  is  set  on  anything. 


sured  President  Roosevelt's  politics,  but  also  deliberately  con- 
demned his  policies  of  government,  the  New  York  Herald {\vA.) 
reports  that  "  the  Senate  was  astonished."  But  so  Senator  Spooner 
did,  and  in  the  following  unmistakable  terms: 

"  I  read  in  a  newspaper  this  morning,  and  I  can  here  refer  to  no 
State,  tliat  the  governor  of  a  State  has  decided  who  shall  be 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  that  State,  and  it 
seemed  to  be  accepted  as  sound  governmental  conduct  under  our 
system  of  government.  It  has  occurred  in  other  States.  It  is  a 
tendency  to  be  resisted,  not  encouraged. 

"Mr.  President,  the  men  who  founded  this  Government  and 
framed  our  Constitution  took  lessons  from  history  and  experience 
on  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  and  when  they  created  the  three  co- 
ordinate and  independent  branches  of  the  Government,  assigning 
to  each  its  jurisdiction,  they  created  a  government  which,  in  its 
divisions,  was  a  perfect  representative  of  democratic  government. 
.  .  .  No  department  of  the  Government  has  any  right  to  surrender 
any  portion  of  the  power  or  responsibility  with 
which  the  Constitution  has  clothed  it  It  is  vital, 
both  as  to  the  national  Government  and  to  the 
State  governments,  that  the  line  of  demarcation 
drawn  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  various  States  between 
the  three  independent  and  coordinate  branches  of 
the  Government  shall  be  observed  always  with 
the  utmost  strictness,  to  the  end  that  neither  shall, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  invade  the  other." 

Several  days  before  Senator  Spooner's  speech, 
Senator  Tillman  sounded  a  note  of  alarm  and  de- 
fiance at  the  President's  supposed  plans  for  a 
closer  centralization  of  the  Government.  On  De- 
cember 15  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  made 
a  bitter  assault  upon  the  President,  and  cited  his 
acts  in  the  "  Panama  Republic  business,"  and  in 
the  Santo  Domingo  matter,  to  prove  that  "he  is, 
when  his  heart  is  set  on  anything,  absolutely  ob- 
livious of  the  law,  indifferent  to  the  Constitution 
of  his  country,  or  else,  which  would  almost  be  an 
impossible  supposition,  he  does  these  things  with- 
out knowing."  Such  remarks,  says  the  Baltimore 
News  (Ind.),  "would  have  been  more  effective  if 
made  by  some  one  else  than  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina."  But  nevertheless  they  seem  to 
have  set  the  ball  rolling  faster  than  ever  before, 
and  so,  if  we  may  believe  reports  from  Washing- 
ton, there  will  be  lively  times  this  winter  at  the  National  Capitol, 
when  some  of  the  President's  measures  come  up  for  discussion. 

Congress  met  this  fall  with  fair  prospects  of  harmony  between 
the  President  and  the  Senate,  says  the  New  York  Mail  (Rep.), 
"but  now,"  that  paper  regretfully  continues,  "this  promise  has 
been  nipped  in  the  bud."  The  cau.se  of  the  brewing  trouble  is 
"the  President's  centralization  program  "  or"  the  growth  of  federal 
authority,"  as  the  Denver  ./?t7^7<(J//frt:«  (Rep.)  explains  it,  "and  its 
rapid  extension  into  domains  of  jurisdiction  formerly  occupied  by 
the  States."     So  thoughtful  men.  The  Republican  goes  on  to  say, 


speech  disapproving  the  acts  of  Governor  Higgins,  not  only  cen-       "appreciate  the  menace  to  local  government  and  constitutional  re- 
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strictions  which  these  encroachments  involve." 
In  a  similarly  apprehensive  vein  the  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  the  Boston  Transcript 
(Ind.  Rep.)  speaks,  who  finds  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  generally  believed  at  Washington  to 
look  toward  federal  control  of  all  corporations 
engaged  in  foreign  and  interstate  commerce, 
and  while  Senators  admit  that  most  of  the 
things  that  he  is  seeking  are  demanded  by  the 
people,  "  yet."  says  this  writer,  "  the  principle 
of  government  involved  is  so  important  that 
when  the  debate  on  the  railroad-rate  bill  is 
under  way  the  country  may  expect  to  see  the 
whole  subject  of  centralization  threshed  out." 
The  Democratic  press  and  many  independent 
papers  of  course  naturally  tliink  that  such  a 
debate  is  inevitable.  "There  are  unmistak- 
able indications  of  reaction,"  says  the  Cincin- 
nati Enquirer {Dtm  )  against  "  the  tendency  to 
refer  everything  thatgoes  wrong  or  of  doubtful 
import  to  the  Government  at  Washington." 

President  Roosevelt,  the  New  York  ll'orld 
(Dem.)  declares,  is  trying  to  make  courts.  Con- 
gress, and  Cabinet  "  merely  departments  of  the 
company  he  controls,"  but,  says  the  Phila- 
delphia i?^^^rrtf  (Dem.),  public  opinion  is  being  thoroughly  aroused 
against  "  the  champions  of  modern  Byzantism."  The  Detroit  Free 
Press  (Ind.)  believes  that  Congress  must  carefully  guard  against  the 
aggressions  of  the  Executive  this  winter,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  Constitution  and  our  present  form  of  government. 


From  a  skett'h  in  the  Chicago  *' Tribune." 
JOHN   R.  WALSH. 

The  funds  and  deposits  in  his  banks,  accord- 
ing to  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  were  used 
for  "  promoting  and  sustaining  his  financial 
schemes." 


HOW  CHICAGO  BANKERS  AVERTED  A  PANIC. 
T  "I  AD  the  associated  banks  of  Chicago  refused  to  render  full 
■■■  ■*  and  prompt  assistance  to  the  Chicago  National  Bank  and 
the  two  other  financial  institutions  in  that  city  managed  and  con- 
trolled by  John  R.  Walsh  when  their  shaky  condition  was  made 
known  on  December  i8,  it  is  generally  believed  by  the  press  that 
disturbances  verging  upon  a  panic  would  have  occurred  in  the 
banking  and  business  circles  of  the  Western  metropolis.  Even  as 
it  is,  says  the  .Springfield  Republican,  the  "failures  are  the  most 
serious  which  have  befallen  that  section  of  the  country  in  many 
years,  and  recall  the  disaster  of  December,  1896,  when  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Illinois  went  down."  But,  as  the  New  York 
Globe  remarks,  "  the  wholesome  application  of  the  D'Artagnan 
principle  of  all  for  each  and  each  for  all  "  by  the  Chicago  banks 
averted  the  shock  to  public  confidence,  and  "gave  noteworthy  evi- 
dence of  the  general  stability  of  financial  conditions."  And  the 
Detroit  Xews,  in  speaking  of  the  arrangement  whereby  the  de- 
ficiency of  some  $6,000,000,  between  $26,000,000  assets  and  5:;o,- 
000,000  liabilities  of  Mr.  WaLsh's  banks,  was  guaranteed  through 
the  Chicago  Clear'ng  House,  says: 

"The  solidity  and  soundness  of  general  financial  conditions  in 
Chicago  and  the  West  could  hardly  have  been  better  attested  than 
by  the  arrangements  that  the  associated  banks  of  Chicago  have 
been  enabled  to  make  for  preventing  the  collapse  of  the  First  Na- 
tional and  Home  .Savings  hanks  and  the  Ecjuitable  Trust  Com- 
pany, with  llie  accompanying  shock  which,  without  the  precaution 
taken,  would  have  jarred  the  whole  financial  fabric  of  the  Middle 
As  it  IS,  the  jjayment  of  depositors  on  demand  is  guaran- 


West 


teed  by  an  association  of  ample  responsibility  to  check  any  ten 
dency  to  panic.  The  readiness  and  ability  of  the  other  institutions 
to  undertake  this  obligation  at  such  short  notice,  affords  gratifying 
proof  of  the  fact  that  they  are  in  prosperous  condition  and  that  no 
widespread  disturbance  is  to  be  anticipated." 

The  wrecking  of  the.se  banks  seems  to  have  caused  no  surprise 
to  those  who  were  familiar  with  the  operations  of  Mr.  Walsh, 
who  controlled,  officered,  and  managed  them.  "P'.verybody 
knows,"   says   William  B.  Ridgely,   United   States  Controller  of 


the  Currency,"  that  the  banks  violated  the 
law";  and  "if  they  had  not,"  asserts  C.  J. 
Jones,  the  Bank  Examiner  of  Illinois,  "the 
present  situation  would  have  been  impos- 
sible." According  to  the  Newark  Xeius,  the 
trouble  was  "  the  old  one  of  injudicious  loans, 
both  as  to  amounts  and  character."  and  "  the 
tying  up  of  assets  where  they  could  not  be 
readily  made  use  of."  The  funds  and  de- 
posits, explains  the  New  ^'ork  Journal  of 
Commerce,  "  were  used  in  the  outside  busi 
ness  of  officers  and  controlling  stockholders" 
for  the  purpose  of  "  promoting  and  sustaining 
his  [Mr.  Walsh's]  financial  schemes  in  stone- 
quarries,  coal-mines  and  railroads,"  and  this 
paper  adds: 

"  This  is  by  no  means  the  first  instance  that 
has  become  notorious  of  national  banks  being 
used  as  powerful  agencies  using  the  funds  of 
others  in  the  outside  business  of  officers  and 
controlling  stockholders.  How  many  in- 
stances have  not  become  notorious  and  have 
not  come  into  the  light  of  publicity  at  all  it 
is  nearly  as  difficult  to  ascertain  as  to  find  out 
how  many  petty  embezzlements  escape  expos- 
ure. But  it  is  known  to  be  a  common  thing  for 
men  to  have  a  controlling  influence  in  the  direction  of  banks,  often 
as  responsible  officers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  large  corporate 
and  financial  interests  which  those  banks  serve,  whose  securities 
they  buy,  and  to  which  they  make  loans  in  excess  of  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  bank  capital.  In  these  transactions  it  is  the  funds  of  de- 
positors that  are  mainly  used.  These  are  not  trust  funds,  to  be 
sure.  In  legal  theory  they  become  the  property  of  the  banks,  but 
they  constitute  liabilities  to  depositors  and  are  in  effect  loans  from 
them  payable  on  demand.  Hence  the  necessity  of  legal  restriction 
upon  their  use  and  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  right  of 
depositors  to  recover  the  money  whenever  they  want  it.  The  kind 
of  banking  that  uses  these  funds  at  will  for  the  profit  of  those 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  employing  them  for  the  benefit 
of  the  commercial  community  is  hardly  more  legitimate  or  reputa- 
ble than  the  diversion  of  the  funds  of  insurance  companies  to  sim- 
ilar ends.     In  the  case  of  savings  banks  it  is  not  a  whit  better." 

The  comment  of  the  press  at  this  disastrous  juncture  of  Mr. 
Walsh's  affairs  is  not  very  friendly  or  considerate.  He  was  never 
credited  with  having  much  sympathy  for  others  in  their  hour  of 
distress.  He  invariably  exacted  the  full  penalty  of  the  bond  from 
those  he  had  in  his  power,  and  always  demanded  that  the  laws 
should  be  executed  without  fear  or  favor  on  all  offenders.  So  now 
when  rumors  are  in  the  air  of  a  federal  grand  jury  investigation  of 
his  actions,  papers  which  objected  to  his  methods  or  principles  are 
harsh  in  their  criticisms.  The  New  York  American,  which  be- 
lieves tiiat  he  "faces  the  doors  of  a  federal  prison,"  arraigns  him 
for  rapacity,  arrogance,  and  cold-blooded  disregard  of  the  rights 
of  other  people,  and  then  remarks  that  "  he  has  ample  ground  for 
reflection  that  as  a  man  does  to  his  fellow  man  so  in  time  will  it  be 
done  to  him."  The  Q\\\c:x^o  Journal,  however,  asserts  that  much 
sympathy  is  felt  tor  him,  as  "  it  is  a  terrible  thing  for  an  ambitious, 
energetic,  able  man,  at  the  close  of  a  long  career,  to  find  himself 
plunged  into  the  black  pit  of  ruin"— a  sentiment  entertained  in 
part  by  the  Springfield  Republican,  which  says: 

"These  failures  affect  immediately  the  fortunes  of  one  man- 
John  R.  Walsh,  who  came  to  this  country  from  Ireland  a  poor 
boy,  and  who,  by  his  own  great  energy  and  ability,  had  achieved  a 
position  of  the  first  financial  importance  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
West.  In  the  extent,  magnitude,  and  variety  of  interests  which 
he  came  to  command  he  has  differed  in  no  respect  from  a  dozen 
other  men  way  up  in  the  circles  of  high  finance  in  the  United 
States.  Tiiey  all  have  their  banks  and  mines  and  railroads  and 
so  on,  and  some  have  their  newspaper  organs,  as  he  did ;  but  they 
do  not  all  work  .several  banks  from  the  inside  so  conspicuously  or 
officially  as  he  did,  and  his  case  again  warns  against  coniniitting  a 
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banking  instituiion  to  the  fortunes  of  one  person  particularly. 
But  while  of  brilliant  mental  endowments,  Mr.  Walsh  has  never 
permitted  sentiment  to  enter  into  his  business  operations,  which 
have  been  pursued  with  almost  merciless  directness  and  power. 
Thus  property  and  privilege  came  to  possess  for  him  supreme  con- 
sideration against  all  else,  and  his  newspaper,  the  Chicago  Ckron- 
icle,  at  first  Democratic  but  recently  turned  Republican,  has  been 
distinguished  in  the  contemporary  journalism  of  the  country  for 
its  extreme  reactionary  attitude  against  all  efforts  for  the  restraint 
of  the  aggrandizing  power  of  syndicated  capital.  His  downfall 
conveys  lessons  of  peculiar  force  and  moment." 


against  Amalgamated  Copper,  with  the  declared  purpose  of  bring- 
ing the  Standard  Oil  group  ot  capitalists  into  disrepute  and  dis- 
aster, has  been  going  on  for  over  a  year.     We  condense  from  the 


FUTILITY  OF  MR.  LAWSON'S  CAMPAIGN. 
"  I  ^HE  rise  of  Amalgamated  Copper  stock  to  record  figures,  in 
A  the  face  of  repeated  predictions  by  Thomas  W.  Lawson  that 
it  was  going  to  smash,  has  naturally  had  a  tendency  to  encourage 
his  critics.  His  friends  may  rally  in  his  defense  later  on,  but  at 
present  the  opposition  papers  have  the  upper  hand  and  they  are 
assailing  him  as  unmercifully  as  he  has  been  pounding  Amalga- 
mated Copper  during  the  past  twelve  months.  Stocks  generally 
during  the  year  advanced  in  the  face  of  his  bear  attacks,  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  some  financial  journals.  Wall  Street  and  the  "  Sys- 
tem "  took  advantage  of  every  flurry  he  created  to  buy  up  good 
stocks  and  to  dump  undesirable  properties  upon  the  market  at  the 
expense  of  the  public,  and  so  are  now  in  a  better  position  to 
weather  any  panic  than  they  would  have  been  had  he  not  at- 
tempted his  campaign  of  destruction.  Hence  the  papers  hostile 
to  him  are  not  only  calling  him  an  empty  boaster,  but  some  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  impugn  his  motives,  question  the  integrity 
of  his  pretensions,  and  to  express  considerable  doubt  as  to  the 
correctness  of  his  statements  of  fact.  The  Kansas  City  .5"/ar  sug- 
gests that  in  view  of  the  many  erratic  things  Mr.  Lawson  has  done 
"some  allowance  should  be  made  for  his  announcement  that  he  is 
onthe  vergeof  ruin."  The  New  York  /^^ra/c/ speaks  more  boldly, 
and  in  reporting  the  comment  in  Wall  Street,  asserts  that  specula- 
tors and  brokers  are  inclined  to  "  discount  "  his  confession  that  his 
$10,000,000  pool  has  sustained  a  loss  of  $3,400,000,  and  to  believe 


SHEARING   TIME. 

"  Many  go  out  for  wool,  and  come  home  shorn." 

— Bush  in  the  New  York  World. 

that  he  is  on  the  "long"  side  of  the  market.  Some  think  the 
mortgage  he  has  placed  on  his  house  is  merely  a  theatrical  move, 
made  for  effect.  The  Oakland  Tribune,  after  giving  an  account  of 
his  operations,  charges  him  with  "deliberately  trying  to  create  a 
panic,"  and  so  declares  him  to  be  a  "public  enemy." 

This  spectacular  campaign  which  Mr.  Lawson  has  been  waging 


TREED.  ' 

—  Davenport  in  the  New  York  Mail. 

New  York  Times  (a  paper  so  hostile  to  Lawson  that  it  refuses  to 
print  his  advertisements)  the  following  brief  summary  of  the  chief 
incidents  and  results  of  his  campaign  : 

It  began  in  December,  1904,  and  disclosed  a  nervous  bull  ac- 
count in  Amalgamated  Copper.  Mr.  Lawson  announced  that, 
contrary  to  rumors,  he  was  not  long  on  copper  to  any  dangerous 
extent,  and  that  consequently  he  had  not  been  obliged  to  unload. 
The  first  big  advertisement  appeared  on  December  6,  when  Amal- 
gamated Copper  had  been  selling  between  82  and  83.  He  re- 
viewed the  history  of  the  stock,  showing  how  it  had  advanced  to  130 
in  1901  ;  at  this  highest  price,  he  stated,  he  was  buying  the  stock 
and  advising  its  purchase  ;  then  came  the  awful  slump  which  slid 
it  down  to  33  ;  he  still  advised  his  friends  to  buy,  and  as  a  result 
260,000  shares  were  bought  by  people  all  over  the  country  through 
him,  and  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands  more  shares  through 
sources  he  could  not  trace,  all  at  an  average  price  of  40  to  42  ;  he 
continued,  he  said,  to  bull  the  market,  until,  as  he  claimed,  the 
public  had  possession  of  1,000,000  shares.  This  advertisement 
made  no  predictions,  but  simply  advised  everybody  who  held 
Amalgamated  Copper  stock  to  sell  out  pell  mell.  In  the  next  one, 
however,  he  declared  the  stock  would  sell  at  33 ;  and  during  that 
week  there  was  a  heavy  decline,  the  stock  at  one  time  falling  as 
low  as  58 >^.  Mr.  Lawson  resumed  the  campaign  on>the  following 
Monday  by  frantically  advising  all  to  sell  "  before  it  is  too  late," 
and  he  solemnly  as.serted  that  the  only  reason  why  the  market  had 
not  already  gone  to  pieces  was  because  he  sold  enormous  amounts, 
presumably  to  steady  prices,  until  his  friends  got  from  under. 

Thus,  according  to  The  Times.,  Mr.  Lawson  acknowledged  that 
he  was  a  heavy  buyer  of  the  stock  on  the  decline  that  carried  it 
down  to  58>^  in  the  week  ending  December  10,  a  price  it  has  never 
touched  since.  He  delivered  a  few  spasmodic  attacks  during  Jan- 
uary and  February,  1905.  They  were  ineffectual,  for  both  Amal- 
gamated Copper  and  United  States  Steel  advanced  sharply  and 
continually.  In  May  the  miscellaneous  bull  account  in  Wall  Street 
appeared  to  be  vulnerable,  and  Mr.  Lawson  vigorously  resumed 
his  campaign.  He  declared  in  another  big  advertisement  that 
stocks  had  advanced  in  exact  accordance  with  his  desire  and 
scheme.  "It  was  my  part,"  said  he,  "  to  nag  Standard  Oil  into 
supporting  this  stock.  .  .  .  They  have  fallen  into  the  trap."  From 
the  conclusion  of  the  May  raid  until  the  beginning  of  the  next  one 
in  September  he  incessantly  predicted  a  crash  in  the  copper  metal 
market.     Prices,  however,  continued  to  advance. 

On  August  28  Mr.  Lawson  advised  the  formation  of  his  pool  of 
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$10,000,000  to  operate  on  tlie  bear  side  of  "'coppers  "  In  an  ad- 
vertisement he  declared  that  there  would  be  a  sudden  break  to  a 
very  low  figure,  saying,  "  this  is  not  a  prediction  It  is  not  sur- 
mise or  manipulation.  It  is  a  statement  of  fact."  At  that  time 
Amalgamated  Copper  stock  was  selling  at  82,  and  the  metal  be- 
tween 16  and  17  cents.  Nevertheless,  on  September  i,  he  gave 
another  public  warning  of  "  the  coming  crash,"  announced  that  he 
was  selling  short,  and  warned  everybody  against  buying  when  he 
should  sell.  But  in  spite  of  all  his  predictions  and  violent  assaults 
on  the  market,  prices  at  the  end  of  the  year  ruled  close  to  record 
figures;  and  so  in  the  middle  of  December  Mr.  Lawson  was  forced 
to  give  notice  of  an  alleged  loss  of  $3,400,000  to  his  pool  as  the  net 
result  of  his  campaign  against  the  system. 

In  reviewing  these  facts,  the  New  York  Times  bluntly  says  that 
"  for  a  year  now  Mr.  Lawson  has  been  making  a  nuisance  of  him- 
self "  to  everybody.  The  Kansas  (l\\.y  Journal  is  also  of  this  opin- 
ion, and  asserts  that  his  efforts  to  smash  the  system  were  prompted 
by  his  egotism  and  vain  desire  "  to  keep  before  the  public." 

There  are,  however,  many  papers  which  are  not  so  harsh  and 
bitter  in  their  criticisms  of  Mr.  Lawson  and  his  campaign  against 
the  "system."  The  New  York  Ei'eiu'iig  Post  is  inclined  to  admit 
that  in  spite  of  his  errors  and  shortcomings  Mr.  Lawson  had  much 
to  do  "  with  preparing  the  public  mind  for  the  insurance  explosion," 
while  the  Detroit  AVwj  goes  further  than  this  in  speaking  of  his 
career  during  the  last  few  years,  and  approvingly  remarks  ; 

"  He  has  done  more  than  this,  inasmuch  as  the  revelations  he 
has  made  apply  to  and  affect  other  matters  than  Amalgamated. 
He  has  convinced  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  that  the  con- 
ditions exposed  with  regard  to  Amalgamated  are  at  any  time  ap- 
plicable to  any  other  market  feature ;  that  swindling  of  a  most 
appalling  nature  is  possible  either  in  the  representations  made  or 
in  the  actual  management  of  great  properties,  and  that  no  array  of 
great  names  in  directorates  can  be  regarded  as  a  guaranty  either 
of  wisdom  or  of  honesty  in  large  speculative  transactions.  In 
short,  he  has  enabled  the  public  to  see,  as  it  never  saw  before, 
what  Wall  Street  is,  and  who  and  what  its  captains  are.  He  has 
doubtless  cured  an  enormous  total  of  individuals  of  the  folly  of 
tampering  with  a  market  whose  movements  are  dictated  by  a  few 
great  magnates  and  are  permitted  to  respond  little,  if  at  all,  to  any 
but  the  most  momentous  of  the  legitimate  influences  that  might  be 
logically  expected  to  affect  them." 


DEFENSE  OF  THE  ANNAPOLIS  CODE. 

FOLLOWING  closely,  as  it  does,  the  Meriwether-Branch  in- 
cident and  the  revelations  of  the  subsequent  court-martial, 
the  brutal  hazing  at  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  mentioned 
in  these  columns  last  week,  has  done  much  to  weaken  the  confi- 
dence of  the  newspapers  in  the  management  of  the  institution.  In 
fact,  there  are  few  journals,  if  any,  which  defend  the  Academy 
officials,  and  all  of  them  are  ready  to  support  any  measure,  how- 
ever drastic,  that  may  be  taken  by  the  President,  Congress,  or 
Secretary  Bonaparte  for  the  suppression  of  these  evils.  But  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger  maintains  that  the  system  of  fighting  and  haz- 
ing is  a  "  part  of  the  training  at  Annapolis  and  is  too  deep-rooted 
to  be  wiped  out."  Midshipman  Meriwether,  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  court-martial  that  tried  him,  declared  that  if  he  had  not 
resented  Midshipman  Branch's  conduct  he  would  be  in  the  same 
position  "as  another  classmate  with  whom  no  one  has  anything  to 
do."  "  Under  the  circumstances,"  he  added,  "  I  would  have  to  re- 
sign and  could  never  hold  up  my  head  again."  But  what  is  proba- 
bly the  most  outspoken  defense  of  the  Annapolis  standard  of  con- 
duct is  found  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  /luiepeutient,  the  article 
being  from  the  pen  of  a  midshipman  of  the  Naval  Academy. 

In  this  article  the  writer  explains  the  system  of  "  rates  "  which, 
he  says,  "have  been  honored  and  respected  from  the  time  of  Ad 
miral  Dewey  down,"  and  which  are  "designed  with  the  intention 
of  early  teaching  a  newly  entered  middy  the  respect  due  all  supe- 
rior officers  from  the  moment  the  Plebe  takes  off  his  cits  and  dons 


Uncle  Sam's  blue."  The  code  that  governs  a  man's  honor  at  the 
Academy,  we  are  told  further,  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  under- 
stood to  be  in  force  at  any  of  the  large  colleges.  There  are  two 
classes  of  fist-fights  :  First,  those  of  a  purely  personal  nature  ;  sec- 
ondly, those  which  result  from  the  disregard  of  class  privileges, 
or  "  rates,"  by  lower  classmen.  Of  these  rates,  the  midshipman 
writes : 

"  If  a  Plebe  sees  fit  to  break  these  rates  by  refusing  to  keep  to 
the  side  of  the  walk,  or  by  attempting  to  sit  on  a  bench  especially 
reserved  for  members  of  the  first  class,  he  is  first  warned  of  his 
'rateyness,'and  if  he  he  stubborn  enough  to  persist  in  disregarding 
the  rates  he  is  reported  to  the  president  of  one  of  the  upper  classes, 
who  takes  the  matter  in  hand.  A  man  of  the  same  weight  and 
height  is  picked  from  that  president's  class,  and  a  fight  is  brought 
off  with  all  due  ceremony.  If  the  under  classman  succeeds  in 
winning  out  over  every  man  who  is  picked  to  meet  him,  nothing 
more  is  said  and  he  is  allowed  as  much  freedom  as  a  first  class 
man.  But  this  kind  of  a  fight  is  very  rare,  since  a  man  who  is  too 
stubborn  to  take  'running,'  as  it  is  called,  or  too  weak-kneed  to 
take  what  every  upper  classman  has  gone  through  before  him, 
soon  finds  that  he  is  becoming  exceedingly  unpopular,  both  among 
his  own  classmates  and  among  the  men  of  the  upper  classes.  The 
personal  affairs  are  more  numerous,  but  are  seldom  serious  enough 
to  send  both  participants  to  sick  quarters." 

As  to  the  sentiment  of  the  midshipmen  in  regard  to  these  fist- 
fights,  this  informant  says  that  "  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  not 
one  out  of  fifty  who  thinks  that  they  ought  to  be  abolished."  and 
who  does  not  think  that  if  they  are  abolished  "  the  Academy  would 
soon  degenerate  into  a  school  that  would  be  unable  to  put  into  the 
service  men  who  would  be  worthy  of  wearing  the  uniform."  The 
writer  declares  that  fist-fighting  "  seems  to  be  the  only  way  either 
of  controlling  the  lower  classmen  or  of  settlmg  disputes."  and  he 
says  that  "altho  an  officer  will  let  nothing  stand  between  him  and 
duty,  yet  lie  would  go  the  long  way  around  if  he  thought  that 
going  the  short  way  would  necessitate  his  reporting  two  midship- 
men for  fighting."     To  quote  again  : 

"All  fights  which  take  place  among  midshipmen  are  conducted 
in  a  quiet  and  orderly  manner,  as  such  affairs  should  be.  Two 
seconds  are  provided,  who  take  care  that  the  contestants  receive 
proper  attention  ;  a  referee  is  present  to  see  that  there  is  no  unfair- 
ness, and  a  timekeeper  is  appointed  to  time  the  rounds  and  inter- 
missions. No  one  else  is  allowed  to  he  present,  and  the  affair  is 
brought  off  in  a  spot  as  secluded  as  possible 

"As  this  system  has  been  in  existence  since  the  foundation  of 
the  Academy  in  1845,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  is 
conducted  on  a  fair  and  manly  basis.  And  it  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  that,  of  all  the  hundreds  of  fights  that  have  gone 
down  in  the  memory  of  graduates  of  the  Naval  Academy,  this  last 
is  the  only  one  which  has  had  such  an  unfortunate  ending.  And 
let  us  hope  that  as  many  more  years  shall  have  passed  before  there 
shall  be  another  such  sad  occurrence  to  call  into  question  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  'Code  of  Honor.'  " 

The  Naval  Academy  officials  are  now  making  a  drastic  investi- 
gation of  hazing,  and  Kear-Admiral  Sands  and  Secretary  Bona- 
parte are  determined  to  exterminate  the  brutal  custom  if  it  is  within 
their  power.  The  rear-admiral  has  suspended  two  midshipmen  for 
their  part  in  the  hazing  of  Midshipman  Kimbrough,  and  the  Sec- 
retary has  recommended  that  both  be  dismissed.  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Moody  has  decided  that  the  Secretary  has  no  authority  to  dis- 
miss a  midshipman  without  trial,  altho  the  law  in  the  case  says 
that  this  action  can  be  taken  when  the  accused  is  "  found  guilty." 
Now  Mr.  Bonaparte  thinks  he  should  be  granted  "  discretionary 
power  of  summary  dismissal."  The  subject  has  come  up  before 
Congress  again,  and  many  papers  hope  that  all  this  talk  will  be 
productive  of  reforms.  The  Washington  Post  lays  the  blame  for 
hazing  at  the  door  of  Congress.     It  says : 

"  When  Willard  Brownson  was  superintendent  at  Annapolis,  he 
executed  the  law  and  expelled  three  hazers,  as  was  his  bounden 
duty.  Then  came  Congress  repudiating  its  own  laws  and  rein- 
stated those  three  offenders.     They  had  a  pleasant  holiday,  lost 
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nothing  in  grade,  escaped  a  little  unpleasant  service,  and  are  at 
present,  on  the  whole,  distinctly  beneticiaries  of  the  episode 
Congress  is  making  a  great  uproar  over  these  recent  disclosures  of 
hazing  and  general  ruffianism,  but  what  could  Congress  have  ex- 
pected after  reinstating  the  hazers  expelled  by  Admiral  Brownson, 
and  thus  sealing  their  offenses  with  approval?  Is  it  now  proposed 
to  hold  Admiral  Sands  responsible  for  conditions  which  Congress 
itself  has  deliberately  created?" 


MORE   INDICTMENTS    UNDER   THE   ELKINS 

LAW. 
'  I  "HE  indictments  now  returned  against  individuals  and  corpora- 
-•-  tions  in  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Kansas  City  forgiving 
and  taking  rebates  from  railroads  ought  to  be  sufficient,  says  the 
New  Orleans  limes-Democrat,  "  to  test  the  adequacy  of  the  exist- 
ing law  and  the  efficiency  of  those  charged  with  its  enforcement." 
The  latest  batch  of  indictments  were  those  found  by  the  federal 
grand  jury  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  December  15.  The  Armour 
Packing  Company,  Swift  &  Co.,  the  Cudahy  Packing  Company, 
the  Morrises,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  the  Chi- 
cago &  Alton  Railway,  and  several  individual  officials  of  these 
concerns  and  beneficiaries  of  their  alleged  illegal  acts  were  among 
the  indicted.  They  are  charged  with  violating  the  Elkins  law,  or 
conspiring  to  commit  an  offense  against  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. The  sensation  created  by  the  institution  of  these  criminal 
proceedings  against  the  beef-packers  and  railroads  at  Kansas  City 
is  as  great  as  that  aroused  over  the  indictment  of  seventeen  mem 
bers  of  the  beef  trust  for  conspiracy  last  July  at  Chicago ;  for  they 
are  taken  to  mean  that  Attorney-General  Moody  has  inaugurated 
a  sweeping  and  earnest  campaign  against  all  offenders  of  the  laws 
relating  to  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  with  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  Congress  with  the  necessary  evidence  to  determine  this 
winter  whether  these  laws  are  in  need  of  amendment  or  addition 
to  make  them  thoroughly  effective.  The  belief  that  this  is  t '.e 
object  of  the  Attorney-General  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  he 
has  issued  instructions  to  the  district  attorneys  throughout  the 
United  States  directing  them  to  exercise  the  utmost  vigilance  and 
expedition  in  bringing  everybody  to  justice  who  is  guilty  of  taking 
or  giving  rebates  and  concessions  from  railroads.  Hence  the  press 
generally  are  expecting  an  early  trial  and  a  relentless  prosecution 
of  all  defendants  now  before  the  courts.  Some  misgivings,  how- 
ever, are  felt  for  the  outcome  by. those  who  are  anxious  for  convic- 
tions; and  this  doubt  is  suggested  by  certain  remarks  contained  in 
the  recently  published  report  of  Attorney-General  Moody  himself. 
Thus,  says  the  Portland  Oregordan  : 

"  In  his  recent  annual  report  the  Attorney-General  admits  this 
difficulty — the  difficulty  of  obtaining  evidence  against  the  railroad 


corporations  that  have  continually  violated  the  law  They  will  not 
'peach 'on  one  another.  Each  and  all  have  the  same  relations 
with  the  public — that  'touch  of  nature  '  which  makes  them  all  kin. 
Their  maxim  of  protection  and  of  defense  naturally  is  that  injury 
to  one  is  injury  to  all.  As  a  remedy  for  this  condition  the  Attor- 
ney-General suggested  that  some  administrative  body  be  given  the 
power  to  fix  a  future  maximum  rate  as  a  weapon  that  might  be 
used  with  good  effect  by  the  Government  against  discriminating 
practises,  the  AttorneyCieneral's  idea  being  that  upon  proof  that 
a  lower  rate  had  been  given  to  some  preferred  shipper.'  that  rate 
could  be  made  the  maximum  for  all  shippers  in  like  situ,.tion." 

The  Boston  Herald,  in  discussing  this  point,  recalls  that  the 
"  imprisonment"  feature  was  dropped  from  the  Elkins  bill  when  it 
was  undergoing  construction  because  it  was  feared  "  that  it  would 


"really,   MR.   MOODY,   THERE  MUST   BE  SOME  MISTAKE  ABOUT  THIS!" 

— McWhorter  in  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch. 

teuv'.  to  prevent  the  prosecuting  authorities  from  obtaining  posses- 
s  on  of  evidence  needed  to  convict  violators  of  the  law."  The 
New  \ ork  Jourjial 0/  Cor/u/ierce  admits  that  the  striking  out  of 
thi5  "  imprisonment "  cause  was  perhaps  unwise,  but  nevertheless 
declares  tl.at  the  law  as  it  stands  would  be  effective  for  all  practical 
purposes  if  it  should  be  given  a  fair  and  honest  test.  And  now, 
in  the  opinion  of  that  paper,  seems  to  be  the  time  to  make  the  test, 
since  the  executive  officials  of  the  Western  railroads,  at  their  meet- 
ing in  Chicago  on  December  20.  entered  into  an  agreement  where- 
by every  road  bound  itself  to  inform   the    Interstate    Commerce 
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Commission  of  any  illegal  act  of  any  kind  coming  to  its  knowledge. 
Wherefore  The  Journal  of  Commerce  says : 

"  We  see  no  reason  why  the  Elkins  act  should  not  be  as  effective 
as  any  criminal  law  can  be  made,  as  a  deterrent  from  the  offenses 
which  it  defines.  A  possible  weakness  lies  in  its  abolition  of  im- 
prisonment as  a  penalty,  but  corporations  can  not  be  imprisoned, 
and  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  convict  their  agents  where  they 
would  be  liable  to  imprisonment  for  acts  for  which  they  were  not 
individually  responsible. 

"The  Elkins  Act  was  passed  in  March,  1903,  and  was  expected 
to  accomplish  much,  but  it  has  never  been  put  to  a  real  test.  It 
makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  person  or  corporation  to 'offer, 
grant,  or  give,  or  to  solicit,  accept,  or  receive  any  rebate,  conces- 
sion, or  discrimination  '  in  transportation  charges  in  interstate  com- 
merce, whereby  any  property  shall  'by  any  device  whatever  be 
transported  at  a  less  rate  '  than  that  of  the  published  tariffs,  or 
whereby  'any  other  advantage  is  given  or  discrimination  is  prac- 
tised.' Its  strong  point  is  that  it  makes  the  shipper  equally  guilty 
with  the  transportation  company  when  the  law  is  violated.  It 
makes  the  penalty  for  each  offense  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $1,000  or 
more  than  $20,000.  This  is  aimed  directly  at  the  wrongs  which 
are  most  complained  of  and  which  nobody  defends,  but  which  the 
President  proposes  to  stop  by  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  the  doubtful  and  dangerous  power  of  prescribing  rates 
to  take  the  place  of  such  as  it  may  find  unreasonable  or  unjustly 
discriminating.  Such  a  provision  would  not  make  the  punishment 
fit  the  crime.  It  would  not  be  effective  in  stopping  rebates  and 
discrimination,  while  it  would  derange  the  whole  system  of  rate- 
making;  but  the  present  law  vigorously  enforced  would  probably 
put  an  end  to  the  evil  practises.  At  all  events,  it  is  and  has  for 
the  last  two  years  been  worth  trying. 

"  The  chief  excuse  for  failure  to  prosecute  has  been  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  evidence  experienced  under  the  law  before  the  Elkins 
Act  was  passed.  The  difficulty  was  natural  then.  Favored  ship- 
pers were  not  violators  of  the  law.  The  railroads  could  not  be 
expected  to  furnish  evidence  against  themselves  if  they  could  help 
it,  and  the  shippers  who  profited  by  the  violations  of  law  would 
avoid  giving  evidence  to  stop  these  if  they  could.  This  made 
proof  difficult  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  the  railroads  now  pro- 
fess a  desire  to  observe  the  law  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practises 
complained  of  to  which  they  have  been  driven  by  the  demands  of 
large  shippers  and  fear  of  losing  their  business  through  competi- 
tion of  rival  lines  to  obtain  it  by  complying  with  the  demand  for 
discriminating  rates.  There  is  a  chance  to  test  the  good  faith  of 
these  profe.ssions.  Shippers  who  have  been  discriminated  against 
do  not  have  the  conclusive  evidence  that  is  needed.  Those  who 
have  extorted  favors  will  still  avoid  giving  evidence  that  will  des- 


troy their  advantage  if  they  can.  But  the  railroads  have  the  evi- 
dence, and  if  their  officers  are  honest  in  the  professed  desire  to 
stop  rebates  and  unjust  discriminations,  let  them  take  the  stand 
that  they  will  furnish  the  required  evidence  against  shippers  who 
violate  the  law  by  soliciting,  accepting,  or  receiving  unlawful 
favors."  , 


COLLEGE   PRESS   ON    FOOTBALL   REFORM. 

TT  is  conceded  by  pretty  nearly  all  the  leading  college  journals 
-*-  that  football  as  it  is  played  at  present  is  sadly  in  need  of  re- 
forms, but  none  of  these  organs  of  student  opinion  believes  that 
such  drastic  action  as  abolition  is  necessary  to  purge  the  game  of 
its  evils.  "  There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
sweeping  changes  which  should  be  made,"  observes  the  Columbia 
Spectator,  and  it  goes  on  to  say  that  "  students  are  almost  a  unit 
in  desiring  that  such  changes  be  made  without  further  delay."  The 
Spectator  protests  against  the  abolition  of  the  game  by  the  Colum- 
bia authorities  and  calls  it  unnecessary  and  "uncalled  for."  The 
officials  at  that  college  have  lately  spread  the  ban  until  it  includes 
all  the  intercollegiate  sports  except  rowing,  and  they  propose  to 
substitute  instead  competitions  among  the  students  at  Columbia. 
In  a  long  statement,  the  University  Council  says  that  the  evils  that 
led  to  the  prohibition  of  football  were  evils  of  a  moral  and  educa- 
tional character,  fundamental  and  irremedial,  which  no  revision  of 
the  rules  of  play  could  eradicate.  The  remedies  suggested  are 
along  the  lines  of  increasing  the  participation  of  the  general  stu- 
dent body  in  the  games  permitted  rather  than  the  continuance  of 
a  small  body  of  trained  athletes  as  at  present.  It  is  also  proposed 
that  sports  and  training  be  under  the  direction  of  the  university 
authorities,  so  as  to  eliminate  the  "  professional  aspects  "  of  col- 
legiate athletics  by  reducing  the  time  devoted  to  training.  "  The 
solution  of  the  football  problem,"  continues  TJie  Spectator,  "lies 
in  constructive,  not  in  destructive  action,"  and  it  adds  : 

"It  seems  that  the  time  has  come  for  something  to  be  done  to 
the  rules  which  will  eliminate  the  objectionable  features  from  the 
game.  The  members  of  the  Rules  Committee,  largely  through 
personal  reasons,  have  in  the  past  refrained  from  doing  this,  but 
with  public  opinion  becoming  louder  in  its  demands  for  reform,  it 
seems  as  tho  they  must  at  last  take  adequate  action.  If  they  do 
not  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  game  will  be  abolished 
This  step  would  be  lamented  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  col- 
lege men  who  believe  that  it  is  possible  so  to  frame  the  rules  that 


\,n\I/ 


IT  AI'PEARS    THAT  YOUR    UNCLE  JOSEIII    IS    GOING    TO   HAVE    LOTS    OK    FUN 
KEEPING  THE  TAKIFF  yllESTION   QUIET. 

—Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 


BELLIGERENCY   IN  THE  DKMOrRATir   PARTY. 

-  -IJerryniaii  in  the  Washington  Post. 


UNQUIET   ALONG   THE    POTOMAC. 
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with  the  cooperation  of  coaches  and  trainers  the  objectionable  fea- 
tures would  be  done  away  with,  without  spoiling  the  greatest 
American  college  game." 

The  other  college  papers  are  just  as  ready  to  defend  the  game. 
The  Harvard  Lampoon  treats  with  sarcasm  the  statement  that  this 
"  pleasing  pastime  of  American  football  "  is  "  nasty,"  "  rough ,"  and 
**an  uninteresting  game."  The  action  of  Columbia  in  abolishing 
the  game  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Amherst  Student,  "  a  most  radi- 
cal step,"  and  one  "  which  will  probably  not  be  endorsed  by  our 
leading  institutions,"  altho  it  "  should  prove  of  value  in  bringing 
about  wise  reforms."  The  Princeton  T/^er  is  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand Columbia's  attitude,  which,  it  thinks,  is  the  natural  "result 
of  the  general  and  popular  tin-pan  furore  about  the  game."  "It 
would  not  be  a  pretty  piece  of  business,"  we  are  told  further,  "  to 
have  to  say  that  we  had  here  in  America  a  game  which  got  beyond 
our  power  to  control,  and  which  we  had  to  quit  because  we  couldn't 
handle  it  properly  and  play  it  like  gentlemen."  The  rest  of  the 
American  universities  are  called  upon  to  "  stick  by  it "  and  do  their 
best  to  play  the  game  "decently  and  fairly." 

G.  Stewart  McConochie,  editor  of  the  Madison  Daily  Chron- 
icle, writes  that  the  "  true  cause  of  the  evils  of  football  to-day  is 
the  spirit  of  commercialism,"  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  agita- 
tion for  reform,  which  threatens  to  destroy  the  game,  "  is  largely 
supported  and  reinforced  by  those  persons  who  have  never  played 
the  game  or  whose  football  education  has  been  confined  to  the 
bleachers." 

Probably  the  most  serious  stab  that  the  game  has  received  from 
its  friends  comes  from  Karl  Friedrich  Brill,  the  Harvard  tackle, 
who  has  been  in  the  game  ten  years.  He  says,  in  a  statement  in 
the  Boston  Herald : 

"  I  don't  believe  the  game  is  right.  I  dislike  it  on  moral  grounds. 
It  is  a  mere  gladiatorial  combat.  It  is  brutal  throughout.  When 
you  are  opposed  to  a  strong  man  you  have  got  to  get  the  better  of 
him  by  violence.  I  fail  to  see  where  the  gray  matter  in  a  man's 
head  is  exercised  at  all,  nor  am  I  able  to  see  how  football  is  the 
intricate  game  some  proclaim  it  to  be." 


testimony  before  the  insurance  committee  has  branded  him  more 
deeply  than  ever.  He  stands  self-revealed  as  blackmailer  and  cor- 
ruptionist." 

The  American  is  equally  as  acrid  as  The  Post  in  its  invectives 
against  New  York's  representatives  in  the  Upper  House  at  Wash- 
ington.    It  declares  that  Piatt  "has  never  been  anything  else  but 


CALLING   ON   SENATOR   DEPEW  TO   RESIGN. 

THE  most  prominent  Republican  that  the  Democratic  and  In- 
dependent press  have  won  over  to  their  side,  in  the  cam- 
paign they  are  waging  to  force  Chauncey  M.  Depew  out  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  is  State  Senator  Edgar  T.  Brackett,  of  Sara- 
toga Springs.  He  is  quoted  as  saying  that  Mr.  Depew  "  must  and 
will  resign,'  but  if  he  should  refu.se  to  do  so,  then  he  [Brackett] 
will  mtroduce  a  resolution  on  the  first  day's  session  of  the  ap- 
proaching Legislature,  calling  upon  him  to  vacate  his  seat  at  Wash- 
ington on  account  of  his  discreditable  connection  with  the  insur- 
ance scandals. 

The  head  and  front  of  this  movement  that  is  seeking  to  secure 
the  resignation  of  Senator  Depew  and  also  of  his  colleague, 
Thomas  C.  Piatt,  are  The  Atnericaii  (Dem.)  and  The  Evening 
Post  (\xidi.)  of  New  York  City.  The  Post  declares  bitingly  that 
"  even  worse  for  the  Senate  than  the  conviction  of  Burton  and 
Mitchell"  IS  the  "presence  of  these  two  statesmen  of  the  Empire 
State,"  and  it  then  remarks: 

"  The  name  of  Depew  has  become  a  byword  and  a  shame. 
Within  a  year  of  his  reelection  tor  a  second  term,  he  has  fallen  so 
iow  in  public  estimation  that  a  clergyman  has  called  for  his  expul- 
sion from  a  social  club,  and  he  himself  is  practically  ostracized. 
Not  a  vote  would  be  cast  for  him  were  he  a  candidate  for  reelec- 
tion, and  the  demands  (or  his  resignation  will  grow  in  volume. 
Indeed,  it  will  be  surprising  if  there  is  not  an  effort  made  in  the 
Legislature  to  pass  a  resolution  asking  for  it.  Against  his  col- 
league the  feeling  is  not  so  bitter,  perhaps  because  he  is  physically 
teeble,  perhaps  because  his  character  has  been  better  known.  For 
years  past  Piatt's  sale  of  legislation  lias  been  understood  and  his 
personal  reputation  has  been  pretty  clearly  fixed.     Yet  his  recent 


DISCIPLES   OF  AJAX. 

— Lovey  in  the  Butte  Inter  Mountain. 

a  collector  and  disburser  of  corrupt  political  funds,"  and  that 
Depew  has  been  "  a  railroad  lobbyist  for  a  lifetime."  Therefore 
both  "  must  go."  But,  says  The  Aj/ierican  in  a  satirical  vein,  upon 
calling  upon  Senator  Depew  to  resign  : 

'  In  the  scheme  of  nature,  Senator  Depew  was  given  neither  the 
claws  of  the  bear,  the  swift  sinews  of  the  deer,  nor  the  strong  arms 
of  the  Standard  Oil  magnate.  Soft  speech,  and  dainty  ways,  and 
a  well-groomed  air,  a  modulated  voice,  and  an  amiable  smile  were 
his  weapons  for  taking  what  he  needed  and  keeping  what  he 
wanted.  Hostile  criticism  will  shrivel  the  muscles  of  his  face  with 
such  an  icy  blast  that  his  smile  will  be  frozen,  and  his  air  of  gay 
assurance  will  be  turned  to  the  awkwardness  of  rigidity.  His 
manner  of  gentle  fawning  in  the  presence  of  the  rich,  and  amiable 
insolence  in  the  presence  of  those  he  considered  beneath  him,  will 
fade  away  with  the  loss  of  his  respectability." 

The  only  Republican  paper  we  have  seen  which  has  joined  in 
the  hue  and  cry  against  Senator  Depew  is  the  New  York  J^ress, 
which,  however,  has  but  little  hope  that  he  will  voluntarily  quit  the 
Senate,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  so  discredited,  as  The  Press 
claims,  that  he  would  no  longer  dare  to  address  a  popular  gather- 
ing of  people,  or  openly  take  any  part  in  the  councils  of  his  party 
in  the  State.  Thus  a  few  days  after  the  Senator  resigned  without 
explanation  his  directorship  in  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Soci- 
ety, The  Press  remarked  as  follows  : 

"Those  gossipers  who  breathed  scandalous  reports  to  the  effect 
that  Chauncey  M.  Depew  had  resigned  his  United  States  Senator- 
ship  owe  him  a  most  abject  apology.  It  was  Depew's  Equitable 
directorship  that  he  had  resigned.  There  was  nothing  left  for  him 
to  do  but  get  out  of  that  post  or  be  kicked  out.  Therein  he  was 
too  much  even  for  Thomas  F.  Ryan  or  Paul  Morton  to  stomach. 
In  the  United  State  Senate,  however,  there  are  others  who  delight 
to  do  him  honor.  There  he  is  welcome.  There  he  has  not  out- 
lived his  usefulness  to  those  of  his  kind.  The  commission  bought 
with  funds  stolen  from  the  widows  and  orphans  can  not  be  re- 
voked. It  was  a  gross  libel  on  him  for  any  one  to  hint  that  he 
would  give  up  anything  which  could  not  be  torn  away  from  him  by 
main  strength —and  of  all  things,  a  senatorship  of  the  United 
States,  worth  at  least  $500,000  this  year  to  men  of  a  certain  type  '' 
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THE    KETTLE    IS    BOILING. 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  iWa'j-. 


IS    HE   THE   WHOLE   SHOW? 

—Cory  in  the  New  Vork  Wor/d 


Secretary  Shaw  has  quit  making  speeches.  This  ought  to  help  his  chances 
forgetting  the  nomination  in  iqoS.—  7'/ie  Atlanta  Journal. 

Senator  Tillman  agrees  with  the  President's  railroad  policy,  which  may 
well  make  the  President  thoughtful.— /"/i*  Minneapolis  Journal. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Murphy  has  modestly  refrained  from  taking  credit  to  him- 
self for  the  election  of  Mr.  Jerome,  and  yet  he  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  it,—  The 
Charleston  \'eiis  and  Courier. 

One  objection,  however,  to  abolishing  the  use  of  railroad  passes  except  by  em- 
ployees of  the  companies  would  be  that  it  would  leave  most  of  the  politicians  witli 
their  passes.—  The  Atlanta  Journal. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  induce  any  self-sacrificing  patriots  to  become  candidates 
for  the  New  York  Legislature  now  that  the  insurance  funds  have  been  with 
drawn.— 7"/t^  Cleveland Flatn  Dealer. 

Governor  Pennypacker  of  Pennsylvania  says  he  is  poorer  than  he  was 
when  he  went  into  office.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  have  been  a  losing  game  all 
around.     The  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

"The  President  did  not  invite  me  to  call  at  the  White  House."  says  Odell 
If  the  rei)orts  about  the  President's  frame  of  mind  on  New  Vork  politics  are  true, 
Mr.  Odell  may  consider  himself  in  luck.— 7"/;^  Washington  Post. 


Anyway,  the  Senate  Chaplain  has  no  sinecure  this  year.  The  Washington 
Post. 

Representative  Lloyd,  of  Missouri,  wants  the  Democrats"  to  get  closer 
together."    He  must  want  to  see  a  fight.— TVic  Washington  Post. 

Congress  opened  with  the  introduction  of  loo  bills  In  Missouri  the  Legisla- 
ture has  been  known  to  open  with  the  introduction  of  $i,ooo  bills.—  The  Kansas 
City  Star. 

Secretary  Bonaparte's  recommendation  that  the  Constitution  be  used  as 
a  target  is  not  new.  Every  Congress  uses  the  Constitution  for  that  purpose  — 
The  Washington  Post. 

Oregon  lias  no  representation  in  the  House  In  that  respect  Oregon  is  not 
different  from  some  other  States  whose  Representatives  do  not  agree  with  the 
Speaker.—  The  Washington  Post. 

The  Panama  commission  announces  that  it  will  take  ten  or  twenty  years  to 
build  the  canal.  From  the  progress  thus  far  made,  we  may  safely  assume  that  it 
will  take  both.—  The  Kansas  City  Journal. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  this  reform  wave  .'  '  "  It's  a  good  thing,"  answered 
Senator  Sorghum.  "  It  retires  some  of  the  old-time  bosses  from  business  and 
makes  room  for  promotions."—  The  Washington  Star. 


'^\^^/^.- 


Tllli   PRINCIPALIS  AND   THEIR   SKCONItS    READY    FOR   ANOTHER    ROCT. 

-McVVhorter  in  the  St.  Paul  Disfialch. 


I'liK  Sknate  and  Representatives  -"We  hope  you  won't  find  as  much  to 
do  around  here  as  you  did  the  last  few  trips," 

—Walker  in  the  Pueblo  Chieftain 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


A   LITERARY   MYSTERY   SOLVED. 

THE  most  interesting  literary  mystery  in  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  past  ten  years,  says  the  New  York  Times,  has  been 
the  identity  of  "  Miss  Fiona  Macleod."  This  mystery  is  appar- 
ently solved  by  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Sharp,  followed  by  the 
authorized  confession  of  his  wife  that  he  and  Fiona  Macleod  were 
the  same  person.  Yet  even  among  the  personal  acquaintances  of 
Mr.  Sharp  there  are  some  who  still  refuse  to 
believe  that  the  invisible  lady  of  Ireland  was 
entirely  a  myth.  These  not  only  point  to  the 
intrinsic  differences  between  the  writings 
signed  William  Sharp  and  those  over  the 
name  of  Fiona  Macleod,  but  they  even  claim 
to  have  been  shown  by  Mr.  Sharp  a  photo- 
graph of  his  mysterious  prot^gde.  Others,  on 
the  other  hand,  assert  that  the  mystery  had 
for  some  years  been  a  transparent  one,  so  that 
Mrs.  Sharp's  revelation  came  as  no  surprise  to 
them.  According  to  The  Evening  Post  (New 
York),  Mr.  Sharp,  during  his  recent  visit  to 
this  country,  confessed  that  "  Miss  Fiona  was 
a  kind  of  relative  of  his,  and  that  he  edited 
— practically  rewrote — all  her  copy  before  it 
reached  the  printer."  The  English  "Who's 
Who,"  which  is  strongly  opposed  to  noms  de 
■plume,  devotes  considerable  space  to  Miss 
Fiona  Macleod,  and  states  that  her  recrea- 
tions are  "sailing,  hill  walks,  and  listening." 
One  of  "her"  chief  pleasures,  comments  the 
New  York  Times,  must  have  been  "  listening  " 
to  guesses  regarding  "  her "  identity.  The 
same  paper  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Here  is  the  real  mystery.  Sharp  was  a 
well-known  man  of  letters,  a  most  industrious  author,  clever  and 
cultivated,  a  friend  of  many  famous  people,  editor  of  numerous 
volumes,  and  a  critic  for  various  periodicals,  but  he  never  attained 
fame.  In  a  moment  he  could  have  become  famous  instead  of 
respected.  The  word  that  would  have  given  him  renown  he  never 
spoke,  and  it  has  been  left  to  his  widow  to  make  him  famous  after 
his  death. 

"  Famous  his  memory  will  undoubtedly  be.  Those  poems  of 
'Fiona  Macleod  '  are  more  than  brilliant  productions;  they  have 
struck  a  new  note  in  European  literature.  To  them  is  directly 
traceable  the  'Celtic  movement,'  which  is  now  so  well  defined  and 
strong  a  force.  Indeed,  the  chief  argument  for  the  theory  that 
Fiona  Macleod  was  no  nom  de  piume — at  least,  the  no7n  de  plume 
of  no  known  person — was  that  the  poems  were  unlike  anything 
that  any  one  else  was  writing,  or  capable  of  writing,  many  of  the 
critics  said. 

"And  in  this  connection  the  parallel  of  Macpherson  and'Os- 
sian  '  will,  of  course,  suggest  itself.  Macpherson  was  a  fraud,  and 
yet  'Ossian  '  started  the  romantic  movement  in  English  literature. 
WiUiam  Sharp  was  a  Scotchman,  and  yet  his  poems  have  served 
as  a  clarion  call  to  the  Irish  muse." 

The  Evening  Post,  however,  points  out  that  it  is  absurd  to  say 
that  the  "  Celtic  movement "  is  directly  traceable  to  the  poems  of 
Fiona  Macleod.     On  this  point  we  read  further: 

"That  is  to  put  the  cart  before  the  horse.  'Pharais,a  Romance 
■of  the  Isles,'  Fiona's  first  book,  was  published  in  1894.  Five  years 
earlier  than  that,  Mr.  William  Butler  Yeats  showed  what  path  he 
was  to  take  by  his  'Wanderings  of  Oisin,'and  in  1893  Dr.  Douglas 
Hyde,  an  admirable  scholar  and  the  very  heart  of  the  'movement,' 
founded  the  Gaelic  League,  of  which  he  naturally  became  the  first 
president.  In  it::  larger  aspect,  that  renaissance  of  national  tradi- 
tions was  only  one  phase  of  the  spirit  that  swept  over  the  whole  of 
Europe  during  the  nineteenth  century.  Its  first  impulse  goes 
back  even  to  the  days  of  Bishop  Percy,  the  Wartons,  Gray,  Wal- 
pole,  Macpherson,  and  the  others  who  started  the  Gothic  revival. 


MR.  WILLIAM   SHARP, 

Whose  death,  followed  by  the  authorized 
confession  of  his  wife  that  he  and  Fiona 
Macleod  were  the  same  person,  solves  "the 
most  interesting  literary  mystery  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  past  ten  years." 


From  England  it  spread  over  the  Continent,  gradually  awaking 
the  ancestral  pride  and  giving  new  life  to  the  legendary  memories 
of  every  nation  or  tribe  which  felt  itself  beaten  in  the  hard  politi- 
cal and  material  conflict  of  the  last  century.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
most  striking  paradoxes  of  recent  history  is  the  curious  growth  of 
the  sentiment  of  universal  brotherhood  alongside  of  this  ever- 
increasing  and  narrowing  Chauvinism.  It  is  working  to-day  in 
Brittany  and  Provence,  in  Poland  and  Hungary  and  Finland;  it 
shows  itself  even  in  this  country  in  the  odd  conviction  that  we 
must  have  a  Southern  and  a  New  England,  a  Western  and  an 
Eastern  literature.  That  Ireland,  with  its  rich  and  ancient  lan- 
guage and  its  magnificent  literary  treasures, 
not  to  mention  its  political  grievances,  should 
have  been  struck  by  the  madness  in  a  special- 
ly virulent  form  was  only  to  be  expected." 

Such  a  disguise  as  Mr.  Sharp  assumed, 
continues  the  same  writer,  "fitted  in  with  that 
subtle  feminine  strain  which  runs  all  through 
the  Celtic  imagination,  and  the  alluring 
secrecy  of  it  gave  an  additional  charm  to  the 
songs  and  tales  from  haunted,  almost  for- 
gotten regions." 

Under  his  own  name  Mr.  Sharp  was  known 
as  the  general  editor  of  the  Canterbury  Poets 
and  other  series,  and  as  the  author  of  more 
than  a  score  of  volumes  of  verse,  critical  bi- 
ography, and  fiction.  Following  is  a  list  of 
the  works  in  prose  and  verse  of  "  Fiona  Mac- 
leod " : 

"  Phaiais :  A  Romance  of  the  Isles,"  1894; 
"The  Mountain  Lovers,"  1895;  "The  Sin- 
Eater,"  1895;  "The  Washer  of  the  Ford," 
1896;  "Green  Fire,"  1896;  "From  the  Hills 
of  Dream,"  1896;  "The  Laughter  of  Peter- 
kin,"  "  Old  Celtic  Tales  Re-told,"  1897  ;  "  Spir- 
itual Tales,"  "  Barbaric  Tales,"  and  "Tragic 
Romances,"  1897;  "The  Dominion  of 
Dreams,"  1899;  "The  Divine  Adventure," 
"  lona,"  and  "Other  Studies  in  Spiritual  History,"  1900;  "Poems 
Old  and  New,"  "  For  the  Beauty  of  an  Idea,"  "The  Magic  King- 
doms," and  "  The  House  of  Usna." 


THE  APPEAL  OF  TRAGEDY. 

"  \  17 HAT  is  the  pleasure  that  human  beings  find  in  tragedy? 
»  »  Do  we  take  pleasure  in  pity  and  fear,  or  in  other  painful 
experience?"  To  a  discussion  of  these  ancient  riddles  of  esthetic 
experience  Prof.  Ethel  Puffer,  of  Wellesley  College,  devotes  an 
interesting  chapter  in  her  recent  book,  "  The  Psychology  of 
Beauty."  The  writer  begins,  of  course,  with  Aristotle's  famous 
definition,  which  is  as  follows:  "Tragedy,  then,  is  an  imitation  of 
an  action  that  is  serious,  complete,  and  of  a  certain  magnitude  ;  in 
language  embellished  with  each  kind  of  artistic  ornament,  the  sev- 
eral kinds  being  found  in  separate  parts  of  the  play  ;  in  the  form 
of  action,  not  of  narrative;  through  pity  and  fear  effecting  the 
proper  purgation  of  these  emotions."  Every  emotion  contains, 
according  to  Aristotle,  be  it  ever  so  painful,  an  ecstatic,  and  hence 
a  pleasurable  element.  In  the  tragic  emotion  "  pity  and  fear  are 
aroused  to  be  allayed,  and  to  give  pleasure  in  the  arousing  and 
the  relief."  But  Miss  Puffer  maintains  that  the  matter  is  not  so 
simple  as  Aristotle's  views  would  make  it.  Pity  and  fear,  she 
argues,  do  not  in  themselves  produce  pleasure,  refief,  and  repose. 
Therefore  "  these  emotions  as  aroused  by  tragedy  are  either  not 
what  we  know  as  pity  and  fear  in  real  life,  or  the  manner  of  their 
undergoing  brings  in  an  entirely  new  element  on  which  Aristotle 
has  not  touched."  Why  do  we  feel  with,  rather  than  toward  or 
about,  the  actors?  she  asks.  She  recalls  the  theory  that  emotion 
is  the  "  instinctive  response  to  a  situation ,"  but  comments  that  "  the 
spectator  at  a  play  is  completely  cut  off  from  all  possibilities  of 
influence  on  events."     We  read  further: 

"  Between  his  world  and  that  of  the  footlights  an  inexpressible 
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gulf  is  fixed.  He  can  not  take  an  '  attitude,'  he  can  have  nothing 
to  do  in  lli'ia ,^(i/tre.  Since  he  may  not  act,  even  tliose  beginnings 
of  action  which  make  the  basis  of  emotion  are  inhibited  in  him. 
The  spectator  at  a  play  experiences  much  more  clearly  and  sharply 
than  the  sympathetic  observer;  only  the  proportions  of  his  men- 
tal contents  are  different.  This,  I  say,  accounts  lor  the  absence 
of  the  real  pity  and  fear,  which   were  supposed   to  be  directed 

toward  the  persons  in  the  play 

"  Let  us  briefly  recall  the  situation.  The  house  is  darkened  and 
quiet;  all  lines  converge  to  the  stage,  which  is  brightly  lighted 
and  heightened  in  visual  effect  by  every  device  known  to  art.  The 
onlooker's  mind  is  emptied  of  its  content;  all  feeling  of  self  is 
pushed  down  to  its  very  lowest  level.  He  has  before  him  a  situa- 
tion which  he  understands  through  sight  and  hearing,  and  in  which 
he  follows  the  action  not  only  by  comprehension  but  by  instinctive 
1  imitation.     This   is  the 

great  vehicle  of  sugges- 
tion. We  can  not  see 
tears  rise  without  mois- 
ture in  our  two  eyes ; 
we  reproduce  a  yawn 
even  against  our  will  ; 
the  sudden  or  the  regu- 
lar movement  of  a  com- 
panion we  are  forced  to 
follow,  at  least  incipi- 
ently.  Now  the  expres- 
sion which  we  imitate 
brings  up  in  us  to  a 
certain  extent  the  whole 
complex  of  ideas  and 
feeling-tones  belonging 
to  that  expression  .  .  . 
a  spectator  at  a  play 
...  is  forced  ...  to 
follow  quite  literally, 
the  emotional  move- 
ments of  the  actors." 

It  is,  then,  a  process 
of  understanding,  raised 
to  the  highest  pitch,  an 
intellectual  process,  not 
a  directly  emotional  one. 
The  "  transformation  " 
is  a  transfiguration,  the 
senses  are  left  far  be- 
hind, neither  sensation 
and  instinct,  nor  reac- 
tion and  logic,  are  fore- 
most. We  sit  on  the  level  of  the  creator  of  the  work  of  art,  not 
on  that  lower  level  of  the  physical  struggle  for  material  existence. 
Expanding  this  view.  Miss  Puffer  continues: 

"  Every  play  contains  at  least  two  actors.  .  .  .  These  persons 
are,  normally,  in  conflict.  Othello  menaces,  Desdemona  shrinks  ; 
Nora  asserts  her  right,  Hilmar  his  claim  ;  L'Aiglon  vaunts  his  in- 
herited personality,  iMctternich  holds  the  candle  to  the  mirror! 
But  what  of  the  spectator?  He  can  not  at  once  shrink  and  men- 
ace, assert  and  deny.  .  .  .  Real  emotion  implies  a  definite  set  of 
reactions  .  .  .  two  oppo.sed  movements  can  not  take  place  at  the 
.same  tmie.  Ideas,  however,  can  dwell  together  in  amity  .  .  . 
emotions,  lacking  their  organic  conditions,  are  in  abeyance. 

"This  is  the  typical  dramatic  moment,  for  it  is  the  one  which  is 
alone  ciiaracteristic  of  the  drama.  Only  in  the  simultaneous  real- 
ization of  two  opposing  forces  is  the  full  mutual  checking  of  emo- 
tional impuLses  possible,  and  it  is  only  in  this  simultaneous  reali- 
zation that  the  drama  differs  from  all  other  forms  of  art.  When 
tlie  two  antagonistic  piirjKi.ses  are  actually  presented  to  the  on- 
looker in  the  same  moment  of  time,  then  alone  can  be  felt  the 
vividness  of  realization,  (he  tension  of  conflict,  the  balance  of 
emotion,  the  '  alleviation  '  of  the  true  Katharsis  ! 

"  Hut  what  is  this?^  No  emotion,  after  all,  when  the  very  tradi- 
tional test  of  our  enjoyment  of  a  play  is  the  amount  of  feeling  it 
arouses!  where  hearts  beat,  hands  clench,  tears  flow!  Emotion 
there  is,  it  may  not  be  denied  ;  but  not  the  sympathetic  emotion  of 
the  traditional  theory.     What  emotion  .^     The  mutual  checking   of 
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PROF.   ETHEL  PUFFER. 

maintains    that    "  the     much-discussed 


Katharsis  or  emotion  of  tragedy  is  not  the  ex- 
perience of  emotions  and  pleasure  in  that  ex- 
perience, but  rather  pleasure  in  the  experience 
of  ideas  tinged  with  emotion." 


impulses  issues  in  a  balance,  a  tension,  a  conflict  which  is  yet  a 
bond;  and  this  it  is  which  is  the  clew  to  the  excitement  or  ex- 
altation which  in  the  dramatic  experience  usurps  the  place  of 
definite  feeling.  .  .  .  The  tense  exaltation  of  the  typical  esthetic 
experience,  undirected,  unlimited,  pure,  of  personal  or  particular 
reference,   is  reproduced  in  this  nameless   ecstasy   of  the   tragic 

drama 

"As  we  migiit  have  foreseen  the  peculiar  Katharsis.  or  pleasura- 
ble disappearance  or  alleviation  of  emotion  in  tragedy,  is  based  on 
just  those  elements  in  which  the  drama  differs  from  other  forms 
of  art.  Confrontation,  not  action  as  the  dramatic  principle,  is  the 
important  deduction  from  our  theory  ;  is,  indeed,  but  the  objective 
aspect  of  it." 

In  the  Greek  drama  the  "  only  element  in  common  with  the 
modern  type  is  found  in  the  conflict  of  wills."  As  another  example 
of  this  conflict,  this  confrontation  of  two  opposing  powers  in  idea, 
the  medieval  drama  of  "  Everyman  "  is  quoted  as  "  nothing  but  a 
succession  of  duels,  material  or  spiritual.  It  is,  indeed,  the  two 
profiles  confronting  one  another,  our  sympathy  balanced  and  sus- 
pended, as  it  were,  between  them,  which  characterize  our  recol- 
lections of  this  whole  great  field."     Further : 

"The  esthetic  meaning  of 'Lear'  is  not  in  the  terrible  retribu- 
tion of  pride  and  self-will,  but  in  the  cruel  confrontation  of  father 
and  daughters.  .  .  .  The  notoriously  successful  scene  in  an  Eng- 
lish drama  of  to-day,  the  duel  of  Sophy  and  Lord  Quex — tolerably 
empty  tho  it  is  of  real  feeling  and  significance — becomes  success^ 
ful  merely  through  the  consummate  handling  of  the  face-to-face 
element." 

From  these  oppositions,  these  duels  of  influence  with  influence,, 
"arise,  for  the  catastrophe  of  drama,  that  exaltation  and  stern  joy 
which  are  indissolubly  connected  with  the  experience  of  will  in 
real  life."  A  few  minor  quotations  are  worth  attention,  illumin- 
ating as  to  the  point  of  view,  as  :  "When  there  is  a  way  out"  of 
this  collision  or  conflict,  "we  have  comedy."  But  "  tragedy  ensues- 
when  there  is  no  way  out.  Nay,  more,  in  any  situation  the  more 
nearly  the  conflict  is  shown  to  be  absolutely  inevitable,  arising 
out  of  the  very  nature  of  life  as  we  know  it — completely  justified, 
or  at  leasty^//as  inevitable  on  both  sides — the  more  we  are  shakea 
by  the  distinctive  tragic  emotion.  The  conflict  of  duties  to  oneself 
and  to  the  world  is  the  sharpest  of  tragedies."  And  so  the  author 
thus  sums  up  her  original  analysis :  The  "  much-discussed  Ka- 
tharsis or  emotion  of  tragedy  is  not  the  experience  of  emotions 
and  pleasure  in  that  experience,  but  rather  pleasure  in  the  exper- 
ience of  ideas  tinged  with  emotion." 


THE     FLIPPANCY   OF   MODERN    HUMOR. 

THE  late  Canon  Alfred  Ainger,  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institute  more  than  a  decade  ago  and  which  now 
reaches  this  country  for  the  first  time,  in  his  posthumous  volumes 
of  "  Lectures  and  Essays,"  animadverts  against  certain  tendencies 
in  the  humorous  writing  of  his  day  in  words  which  seem  no  less 
applicable  to  present  conditions.  Being  a  critic  whose  contempo- 
raries were  the  writers  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  his  view  of 
literature  partook  of  the  moral  seriousness  which  characterized 
their  outlook.  These  early  \'ictorians,  as  Mr.  Chesterton  has  put 
it,  might  say  "  We  do  not  know,"  but  not  orte  of  them  ever  ven- 
tured to  say  "We  do  not  care."  It  is  this  attitude  of  apparently 
not  caring,  as  emphasized  in  the  school  of  humorous  w  riters  who 
succeeded  Dickens  and  Lowell  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  that 
Canon  Ainger  particularly  condemns.  The  later  humor  he  finds 
"monotonous  "  and  "  wearying,"  and  for  the  reason  that  its  prin- 
cipal ingredient  is  scorn — "scorn  too,"  he  says,  "which  is  not 
earnest  enough  to  take  the  form  of  misanthropy,  as  w  ith  Swift,  or 
even  of  a  moral  indignation  against  particular  offenders,  as  with 
Pope."  He  charges  those  whom  he  designates  as  the  "American, 
drolls"  with  the  responsibility  of  having  set  this  fashion  which  he- 
deprecates.  We  read  further : 
"  The  popular  variety  of  modem  scorn,  in  writing  called  humor- 
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ous,  is  ihtjlippattt.  And  flippancy  may  be  defined  as  the  attitude 
which  assumes  that  nothing  in  heaven  or  earth  matters  very  much, 
and  that  any  one  is  a  simpleton  who  thinks  it  does.  'That  man 
had  never  kindly  heart,  nor  ever  sought  to  better  his  own  kind,  who 


HENRYK  SIENKIEWICZ. 

Recipient  of  the  Nobel  prize  in  the  field  of  idealistic  literature. 

first  wrote  satire  with  no  pity  in  it.'  So  wrote  Lord  Tennyson; 
but 'the  satire  with  no  pity  in  it,'  if  prompted  by  a  genuine  aver- 
sion, is  a  more  respectable  thing  than  the  satire  which  has  no  core 
of  reality  in  it  at  all,  but  is  mere  badinage,  or  chaff,  made  out  of 
the  one  simple  prescription— a  contempt  for  what  once  upon  a 
time  was  considered  rather  worthy  of  respect  than  otherwise. 
Take  some  serious  interest  of  human  nature  and  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly treat  it  as  if  it  were  not  serious — that  is  the  key  to 
much  of  the  popular  humor  of  the  day.  The  American  drolls 
have  used  it  largely.  You  know  to  whom  I  refer,  and  will  not 
suppose  me  forgetful  of  such  true  humorists,  scholars,  and  poets 
as  J.  R.  Lowell  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  And  these  Ameri- 
can drolls  (not  the  American  humorists)  have  largely  influenced 
the  wags  who  provide  us  over  here  with  a  corresponding  enter- 
tainment. The  name  of  'topsy-turvydom  '  has  been  coined  for 
one  of  the  most  familiar  of  these  forms.  This,  of  course,  is  mere 
drollery,  a  clever  feat  of  intellectual  posture-making,  and  is  abso- 
lutely devoid  of  any  claim  to  be  called  humor.  For  its  essence  is 
contempt,  its  method  is  cynical,  its  quality  is  inhuman.  And  by 
far  the  most  ignoble  kind  of  cynicism  is  the  cynicism,  not  of  con- 
viction, but  of  having  no  convictions :  the  cynicism  of  caring  noth- 
ing for  anybody,  if  only  a  laugh  can  be  got  out  of  it." 

The  conditions  of  life  which  find  their  symptoms  in  the  kinds 
of  humor  above  analyzed  are  not  of  a  higher  but  of  a  lower  order, 
the  writer  avers.  And,  he  declares,  it  is  because  of  this  lowering 
of  conditions  that  the  methods  of  the  older  humorists  are  out  of 
favor  with  us.     He  continues: 

"  We  live  in  an  age  which  is  a  strange  mixture  of  over-fastidi- 
ousness and  under-fastidiousness,  and  it  is  surely  a  sufficient  illus- 
tration of  it  that  many  who  find  they  have  outgrown  the  humor  of 
Dickens  and  Thackeray,  yet  seem  to  find  unqualified  delight  in 
Mark  Twain  or  Mr.  Gilbert's  Savoy  extravaganzas.  ..  .  The  humor 
which  is  most  popular  in  England  just  now  is  built,  not  upon  senti- 
ment, but  upon  cynicism.  I  have  kept  this  word  'sentiment'  out 
of  my  lecture  thus  far,  because  it  is  so  difficult  to  use  in  a  sense 
that  will  command  respect.  .  .  .  To  most  persons  'sentiment' 
means  little  more  than  '  sentimentality  ' ;  but  the  one  thing  is  as 
distinct  from  the  other  as  was  the  eloquence  of  John  Bright  from 
the  rhetoric  of  the  average  popular  preacher.  And  if  it  was  'sym- 
pathy '  that  gave  John  Bright's  eloquence  its  real  power,  so  it  is 
sympathy  that  makes  humor  either  strong  or  enduring.  And  in 
this  sympathy,  which  includes  reverence,  I  fear  it  must  be  justly 
said  that  the  popular  humor  of  to-day  is  wanting — and  in  wanting 
it,  forfeits  all  just  claim  to  the  title.  And  I  further  venture  to 
think  that,  in  so  far  as  the  methods  of  the  great  humorists  gone 
before  us  are  out  of  favor  with  us,  and  seem  to  be  poor  and  tame 
in  comparison  with  our  own,  it  is  not  because  we  have  ouigroivn 
them,  but  because  we  have  degenerated  irom  them.     It  is  not  they 


who  are  not  good  enough  for  tts,  but  we  who  are  not  good  enough 
for  thetn.  I  know  that  there  are  those  who,  while  they  sneer  at 
IJickens,  yet  profess  to  retain  unbounded  appreciation  of  Shake- 
speare or  Sterne  or  Goldsmith.  But  I  doubt  in  many  cases  if  such 
criticism  is  quite  sincere.  Shakespeare  is  on  our  siielves  and  on 
our  stages;  but  I  do  not  see  him  much  taken  down  from  the  shelf, 
or  repaired  to  on  the  stage,  save  when  he  is  furnished  out  with 
transformation  scenes.  .  .  .  We  are  hypocritical  often  even  in  our 
amusements." 

NOBEL    PRIZES    FOR    1905. 

THE  announcement  of  the  Nobel  awards  for  1905  reveals  the 
fact  that  the  lengthening  list  still  lacks  the  name  of  any 
American.  It  has  been  remarked,  al.so,  that  these  prizes,  insti- 
tuted some  years  ago  by  Alfred  Nobel,  have  very  infrequently 
fallen  to  Englishmen.  But  these  facts,  says  The  Otitlook  {"i^^^ 
York)  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  slightest  evidence  of  unfair- 
ness in  the  committee  of  award.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
five  annual  prizes,  of  about  $40,000  each,  are  bestowed  for  the 
most  important  discoveries  in  physics,  in  chemistry,  in  physiology 
or  medicine,  for  the  most  distinguished  work  in  the  field  of  litera- 
ture, and  for  the  best  effort  toward  the  fraternity  of  nations  and 
the  promotion  of  peace.  The  peace  prize  is  awarded  by  the  Nor- 
wegian Storthing,  and  the  literary  and  scientific  prizes  by  the 
Swedish  Academy  in  Stockholm.  This  year  the  peace  prize  goes 
to  the  Baroness  Bertha  von  Suttner,  whose  novel,  "Die  Waffen 
Nieder  !  "  ("  Ground  Arms  "),  published  ten  years  ago,  is  said  to 
have  supplied  the  impulse  which  resulted  in  the  birth  of  The 
Hague  peace  tribunal.  She  is  the  second  woman  to  receive  a 
Nobel  prize,  the  other  being  Madame  Curie,  for  the  discovery  of 
radium.  A  leading  Ger- 
man review  has  said  of 
the  baroness's  book : 
"  No  literature  and  no 
language  can  point  to 
any  presentation  of  this 
subject  so  comprehen- 
sive, so  exhaustive,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  en- 
thralling. We  are  here 
dealing — and  in  this 
judgment  many  men  of 
eminence  concur — with 
the  most  important  work 
treating  of  war  that  has 
ever  appeared,  and  with 
one  of  the  highest 
achievements,  more- 
over, in  the  range  of 
contemporary  belles  let- 
tres."  The  Baroness 
von  Suttner  was  one  of 
the  Austrian  delegates 
to  the  International 
Peace  Congress  held  at 
Boston  last  year,  and  is 
an  earnest  advocate  and 
organizer  in  the  cause 
of  international  peace. 
The  award  in  medicine 
goes  to  Prof.  Robert 
Koch,  of  Berlin,  for  his 
efforts  toward  the  pre- 
vention of  tuberculosis. 

In  chemistry  the  prize  falls  to  Prof.  Adolph  von  Beyer,  for  his 
work  in  organic  chemistry,  while  the  prize-winner  in  physics 
is  Professor  Lenard,  of  the  Kiel  University,  because  of  his  re- 
searches into  the  nature  of  cathode  rays.     The  literary  prize  is 


BARONESS  BERTHA  VON  SUTTNER. 

Her  novel,  "  Ground  Arms,"  lias  won  her  the 
Nobel  prize  for  the  promotion  of  peace. 
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awarded  to  Henryk  Sienkiewicz.  the  Polish  novelist,  whose  works 
are  known  to  American  readers  through  the  translations  of  Mr. 
Curtin.  The  awarding  of  the  peace  prize  to  the  Baroness  von 
Suttner  will  give  general  satisfaction,  says  the  New  York  Jnde- 
pendent,  which  comments  on  her  famous  novel  as  follows:  "  This 
book,  'the  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  of  the  Peace  movement '  as  it  is 
called,  would  certainly  not  entitle  her  to  the 
Nobel  prize  for  a  great  work  in  pure  litera- 
ture, and  it  has  not  been  so  popular  in  the 
United  States  as  in  those  countries  where  its 
lesson  is  more  needed."  Of  the  award  for 
literature  The  Independent  says  : 

"There  is  an  apparent  incongruity  in  the 
fact  that,  while  one  prize  is  given  for  a  peace 
novel,  another  is  given  to  the  author  who  has 
shed  more  blood  on  paper  than  any  other 
living,  Henrj'k  Sienkiewicz.  But  Sienkiewicz 
did  not  write  his  immortal  trilogy  for  the 
glorification  of  war,  but,  as  he  says,  'for  the 
strengthening  of  hearts,'  which,  being  inter- 
preted, meant  the  arousing  of  Polish  patriot- 
ism for  struggle  with  Russia,  in  which  he  is 
now  actively  engaged.  It  is,  therefore,  unjust 
for  us  to  have  classed  him  as  a  Russian, 
when,  as  he  said  at  Stockholm,  he  received 
the  honor  not  as  a  personal  tribute  but  as  a 
recognition  of  Polish  literature  and  a  disproof 
of  the  assertion  that  Poland  is  a  nation  of  the 
past  Rather  let  us  class  Sienkiewicz  with 
Madame  Curie,  who,  by  naming  her  new  ele- 
ment polonium,  showed  that  she  was  loyal  to 
her  native  land,  both  citizens  of  a  country 
which  exists  in  the  world  of  literature  and 
science,  altho  it  has  no  name  on  the  map. 
Henryk  Sienkiewicz  was  born  in  Radom,  Poland,  in  1846.  He  came 
to  this  country  in  1877  to  seek  his  fortune,  but  did  not  find  it,  so  re- 
turned home  and  devoted  himself  to  authorship.  In  1884  his  first 
great  novel, 'With  Fire  and  Sword,' was  published,  which  was 
followed  at  intervals  of  two  years  by  'The  Deluge'  and  'Pan 
Michael.'  These  in  the  translation  of  Jeremiah  Curtin  attracted 
a  small  but  enthusiastic  class  of  readers  in  the  United  States,  and 
it  was  not  until  his  novel  of  Roman  life  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era, 'Quo  Vadis,' was  published  that  he  became  popu- 
lar. He  well  deserves  the  prize,  for  no  other  living  author  has 
produced  work  with  so  much  of  the  epic  movement  and  heroic 
quality." 

(ilancing  at  the  list  of  these  Nobel  awards  since  their  establish- 
ment six  years  ago,  The  Independent  remarks : 

"  The  result  tends  to  justify  the  boast  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  that 
Germany  is  the  intellectual  leader  of  the  nations,  for  seven  out  of 
the  thirty  persons  rewarded  are  Germans,  and  perhaps  we  should 
also  include  linguistically,  tho  not  nationally,  the  Austrian  Baron- 
ess von  Suttner.  Next  m  the  roll  of  honor  conies  France  witii  six 
names,  and  then  follow  Great  Britain  with  iour,  Swit^^l^'id  and 
Holland  with  three  each,  Russia  with  two,  aftd  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Spain  with  one  each." 


ent,  "  France  is  surpassed  by  no  other  nation  " ;  and  he  goes  on  to 
say  tiiat,  after  the  aged  Saint-Saens,  whose  work  is  probably  done, 
the  most  accomplished  and  the  most  versatile  of  living  French 
composers  is  Mr.  Vincent  d'Indy.  Nevertheless  his  music,  as  in- 
terpreted by  himself,  met  with  an  interested  but  not  enthusiastic 
reception  in  this  country.  "It  can  not  be  said,"  remarks  Mr. 
Richard  Aldrich,  musical  critic  of  T/ie  Times, 
"  that  he  succeeded  in  making  a  very  deep  im- 
pression upon  his  audience  in  favor  of  the 
music  he  .set  forth."  Mr.  Aldrich  suggests 
that  possibly  musical  New  York  has  been  so 
"  Teutonized  "  that  it  has  not  an  open  mind 
for  music  of  the  French  style.  "  Enjoyment 
of  such  music,"  says  the  Boston  Herald, 
"does  not  come  at  once,  nor  can  such  music 
be  at  once  understood."  The  New  York 
Herald  remarks  that  "  judged  by  these  com- 
positions, the  modern  French  .school  would 
seem  to  have  forsaken  all  beaten  paths  and  to 
be  bent  on  a  long  voyage  of  discovery  into  the 
musical  unknown."  The  Evening  Post  zom- 
plains  of  the  lack  of  melody,  while  the  Boston 
Transcript  considers  that  "  the  music  result- 
ing is  as  much  the  disembodied  human  spirit 
as  that  spirit  will  ever  be  disembodied  and 
sublimated  while  it  lives  in  the  flesh."  Says 
The  Sun  : 


VINCENT  d'inuy. 


D'Indy  and  his  confreres  are  like  explorers 
in  a  new  musical  country." 


A  PROPAGANDIST  OF  THE  NEW  FRENCH 

MUSIC. 

T  N  the  realm  of  music,  states  Mr.  G.  W  Harris,  the  most  im- 
^  portant  event  of  the  current  busy  season  has  been  the  visit  of 
the  French  composer,  Mr.  Vincent  d'Indy,  president  of  the  Soci- 
<5te  Nalionale  dc  Musique.  On  the  invitation  of  the  Boston  .Sym- 
phony Orchestra  Mr.  D'Indy  has  spent  three  weeks  in  this  country 
as  the  propagandist  ol  that  younger  school  of  French  composers 
of  which  he  himself  is  the  most  notable  figure.  Besides  inter- 
preting in  various  cities,  as  the  temporary  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  the  ultra  modern  school  ot  music  with  which 
he  IS  identified,  he  expounded  his  musical  theories  in  a  lecture  at 
Harvard  University.  "In  the  manilestation  of  musical  activity 
at  the  present  time,    says  the  eaitor  ot  the  New  York  Independ- 


"  Phrase-making,  stagecraft,  and  the  cal- 
cium-light pose  are  the  three  mighty  factors  in 
the  Gallic  music  of  our  time.  Over  the  whole 
hovers  the  huge  shadow  of  Wagner.  Your 
French  Wagnerite  is  the  maddest  of  them  all,  and  these  young 
would-be  iconoclasts— Bruneau,  Charpentier,  Chausson,  Debussy, 
Dukas  and  D'Indy — in  their  search  after  a  method  have  fallen 
neck  and  heels  into  the  meshes  of  Wagner's  mighty  drag-net. 
Their  idiom  is  the  idiom  of  Wagner  Gallicized." 

Of  Vincent  d'Indy  and  his  school  Mr.  G.  W.  Harris  writes  in 
The  Independent  as  follows : 

"  Ever  since  the  death  of  C^sar  Franck  in  1890  Mr.  D'Indy  has 
been  recognized  at  home  as  the  foremost  representative  of  the 
modern  French  school;  indeed,  he  and  certain  other  pupils  of  the 
shy,  simple,  gentle,  and  kindly  Franck  have  been  humorously  ac- 
cused of  trying  to  establish  in  music  a 'Republique  Franckaise.' 
They  have  at  any  rate  accomplished  something  new  in  music,  es- 
tablished a  style  and  method  of  their  own,  recognizable  at  once 
as  strikingly  and  unmistakably  individual.  They  have  tried  many 
odd  experiments  in  harmony,  attempted  to  find  a  new  basis  for  tonal 
relationships,  and  even  expressed  their  thought  in  new  melodic 
lines. 

"Their  music  IS  a  new  language,  and,  as  always  happens  with 
the  nfew  jn  art,  it  has  aroused  much  discussion  among  musicians 
and  critics,  and  no  little  condemnation.  But  it  is  a  perfectly 
safe  prediction  that  this  new  music  will  ultimately  be  adjudged  far 
from  devoid  of  beauty  when  the  world  shall  have  become  familiar 
enough  with  it  to  make  a  just  appraisement." 

Mr.  Lawrence  Gilman,the  well-known  musical  critic  for  several 
metropolitan  journals,  describes  Mr.  D'Indy  as  "a  radical,  even 
a  revolutionist  in  his  methods  and  tendencies,"  and  at  the  same 
time  "an  aristocrat  in  his  tastes  and  in  his  art."  Writing  in  The 
American  Re^new  of  Reviews,  Mr.  Gilman  goes  on  to  say  : 

"For  him,  all  that  Wagner  had  achieved  in  the  matter  of  har- 
monic novelty  and  flexibility  of  form  is  as  a  point  of  departure. 
He  goes  even  further  beyond  Wagner  in  such  matters  than  Wagner 
went  beyond  Gluck,  Weber,  and  his  immediate  forerunners.  Com- 
pared with  such  a  work  as  D'Indy  "s  B-tlat  symphony,  for  example, 
Wagner's  'Tristan,'  which,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  seemed  to 
touch  the  furthest  limits  of  musical  radicalism,  sounds  as  simple 
and  comprehensible  as  a  score  by  Mozart  or  Haydn  woula  have 
sounded  beside  what  was  then  Wagners  most  adventurous  achieve- 
nient." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION, 


TEACHING    PRONUNCIATION    BY    MACHINERY. 

THE  utilization  of  various  mechanical  devices  in  the  teaching 
of  French  pronunciation  by  Abb^  Rousselot  and  Dr.  Mar- 
cel Natier  in  Paris,  is  described  in  an  interesting  article  by  Grace 
EUisoh  in  The  Strand  Magazine  (London).  The  unique  series  of 
instruments  invented  by  Rousselot  received  a  grand  prize  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1900.  They  began,  Miss  Ellison  tells  us, 
with  the  "artificial  palate,"  which,  she  says,  has  been  found  es- 
pecially useful  by  English-speaking  people  in  learning  F>ench. 
Says  the  writer: 

"  The  palate  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  a  plate  for  false  teeth 
from  a  model  of  the  mouth  in  gutta-percha,  and  is  generally  black. 
After  covering  it  with  kaolin  powder,  the  mistress  places  it  in  her 


First  attempt— the  tongue      Another  attempt  —  the      The  correct  pronuncia- 
too  much  lengthened.  tongue  too  short.  tion. 

FIG.     I.— MARKINGS     LEFT     ON     THE     ARTIFICIAL    PALATE    BY     AN     ENGLISH 
girl's  ATTEMPT  TO   PRONOUNCE  THE   FRENCH  "  CH." 

mouth  and  produces  the  sound.  The  pupil  does  the  same;  then, 
when  the  two  palates  are  compared,  one  can  see  exactly  what 
movements  the  tongue  has  made  and  exactly  where  it  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  Above  are  the  attempts  of  an 
English  girl  at  the  pronunciation  of  the  French  CH. 

"  At  her  first  attempt  at  CH,  it  will  be  seen,  she  lengthened  her 
tongue  too  much  ;  then,  when  this  error  was  pointed  out  to  her, 
the  next  sound  was  too  broad;  but  the  young  lady  understood 
what  was  wanted,  and  her  third  attempt  was  successful.  With 
the  pronunciation  of  S  the  tongue  at  first  unduly  touches  the  front 
of  the  palate;  then  the  fear  of  touching  too  much  in  front  makes 
the  person  keep  the  tongue  too  far  back,  but  the  happy  mean  is 
quickly  found. 

" '  One  never  quite  loses  one's  accent  when  speaking  a  foreign 
language,'  says  Abbe  Rousselot,  *  but  a  great  number  of  the  com- 
monest faults  could  be  avoided  if  a  student  were  shown  exactly 
where  he  went  wrong.  For  instance,  from  the  pronunciation  of 
the  French  TR  one  can  generally  detect  an  Englishman,  and,  after 
all,  it  IS  a  very  trifling  fault,  the  T  being  usually  too  weak  and  too 
backward.' 

"  Englishmen  and  Germans  make  no  difTerence  between  the  Y  in 
*  il  y  a  '  and  the  GN  in  ^  agneaia,'  but  Uiere  is  a  difference  which 
can  be  seen  with  the  palate."" 

Another  device  which  has  been  found  very  useful  in  correcting 


THE  INVENTOR,  ABB^    ROUSSELOT. 


FIG,   2.— THE  MACHINE   FOR  WJUTING  SPEECH. 

errors  made  in  pronouncing  French,  and  even  in  detecting  the  na- 
tionality of  foreigners  who  speak  French  so  well  that  their  accent 


is  indistinguishable  to  the  ear,  is  Rousselot's  machine  for  "writing 
speech,"  which  is  a  modified  phonograph.  Others  are  a  form  of 
manometer  or  pressure-measurer,  to  regulate  the  force  with  which 
the  vowels  are  given  ;  an  "  inscribing  drum  "  to  detect  nasal  quality, 
and  a  "  larynx  signal  " 
in  which  there  is  a  bell 
that  sounds  only  when 
the  diphthong  ou  is 
properly  pronounced. 
To  measure  the  exact 
volume  of  the  vowel 
sounds  and  thus  teach 
their  proper  pronuncia- 
tion a  small  tuning  fork 
or  "diapason,"  with 
sliding  weights,  is  used. 
We  read : 

"  The  diapason  is  held 
before  the  mouth,  and 
one  has  to  make  the 
effort  of  pronouncing 
the  vowel  without  actu- 
ally sounding  it.  All 
that  is  required  is  the 
vibration  of  the  air  com- 
ing from  the  mouth,  so  that  the  number  of  the  vibrations  may  be 
registered.  The  number  of  vowel  vibrations  varies  according  to 
the  different  part  of  France  from  which  a  person  comes,  so,  altho 
the  English  pronunciation  of  the  French  vowels  is  very  weak,  this 
could  hardly  be  counted  a  very  grave  error.  Abbe  Rousselot  says 
the  correct  numbers  of  simple  vibrations  in  the  following  sounds 
are:  OU  456,  O  912,  AI  824,  E  3,648,  I  7,296,  but  the  Parisian 
generally  puts  1,812  vibrations  into  his  A.  The  pupil  must  place 
her  tongue  and  lips  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  diapason  resound 
as  much  as  it  did  before  the  mistress's  mouth 

"  In  the  center  of  the  photograph  [Fig.  4]  will  be  seen  a  mano- 
metrical  capsule  and  a  series  of  resonators,  which  together  are 
used  to  find  the  harmonics  of  a  vowel.  The  manometrical  capsule 
is  divided  into  two  by  a  membrane ;  on  one  side  a  small  gas-jet  is 
burning,  on  the  other 
may  be  observed  the 
sonorous  vibrations. 
When  in  the  proximity 
of  the  resonators  a  note 
is  uttered  to  which  they 
are  tuned, they  resound, 
and  the  movements  of 
the  flame  produced  by 
the  vibrations  are  re- 
ceived on  a  revolving 
mirror.  Whilst  one 
person  turns  the  mirror, 
the  other  sounds  a 
vowel,  the  sounds  which 
are  in  tune  with  the  res- 
onators being  marked 
on  the  mirror  in  the 
form  of  little  teeth, 
more  or  less  distinct. 

"Flames,  too,  are 
used  to  teach  the  proper 
working  of  the  larynx 
in  the  pronunciation  of 
certain  sounds.  The 
manometrical  capsule  is 
fixed  before  a  mirror, 
which  is  kept  in  motion 
by  a  clockwork  system. 

The  two  tubes  which  are  hanging  from  the  table  are  connected 
with  the  gas,  while  the  other  two  tubes  are  placed  against  the 
larynx  to  receive  the  vibrations,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  young 
lady  on  the  left  has  been  asked  to  pronounce  a  German  C.  but  it 
is  Roman,  because  the  larynx  vibrated  before  the  consonant  was 
uttered,  i.e.,  while  the  lips  were  still  shut.     The  young  lady  on  the 


FIG.  3.— THE     LARYNX-SIGNAL    AND    ITS    USE. 

If  the  word  "ou"  is  properly  pronounced  the 
bell  will  ring. 
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FIG.  4.— FINDING   THE   HARMONICS  OF  A  VOWEL,   BY   MEANS  OF  A  SERIES  OF 
RESONATORS  AND  A  MANOMETRICAL  CAPSULE, 

right  has  pronounced  a  German  C,  which  is  produced  by  the  sim- 
ultaneous action  of  the  larynx  and  lips." 

An  important  part  of  Rousselot's  work  is  the  definition  and  cor- 
rection of  impediments  of  speech,  defects  of  hearing,  and  troubles 
arising  from  improper  breathing.  These  he  treats  in  what  lie  has 
named  the  "  Institute  of  Laryngology  and  Orthophony,"  which 
now  receives  a  grant  from  tiie  French  (Tovernment. 


CLIMATE   OF  THE   UPPER   AIR. 

THAT  at  Lcreat  heights  (thirty  or  forty  thousand  feet)  the  sea- 
sons occur  at  different  times  of  the  year  from  those  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  just  below,  appears  from  numerous  measure- 
ments of  temperature  taken  with  "sounding  balloons,"  or  small 
captive  balloons  containing  automatically  registering  instruments. 
The  fact  that  midsummer  comes  in  October  in  the  upper  air,  and 
midwinter  in  April,  appears  to  have  an  important  influence  on  the 
weather  of  these  months,  as  is  noted  in  an  article  in  Ciel  et  Terre, 
abstracted  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  November  4).  The  author  first  notes 
that  the  upper  air  temperatures  measured  by  the  method  referred 
to  above  are  surprisingly  low.     He  writes  : 

"Facts  regarding  thermic  conditions  in  the  upper  regions  of  the 
atmosphere  are  always  of  interest.  Data  collected  on  this  point 
several  years  ago  by  means  of 'sounding'  balloons  caused  some 
astonishment,  but  nevertheless  they  do  not  appear  so  remarkable 
when  we  compare  them  with  facts  obtained  more  recently,  since 
aerostats  and  perfected  devices  have  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
penetrate  to  still  loftier  elevations.  On  Decembers,  1901.  a  bal- 
loon sent  up  at  Trappes,  near  Versailles,  by  Mr.  Teisserenc  de 
Hort,  reached  the  height  of  14,300  meters  (about  46,904  feet.)  At 
this  height  the  temjierature  was  -  73'  C.  (  —  99'  F.).  In  the  same 
December  a  piece  of  apparatus  .sent  up  by  Mr.  Rotch  at  St.  Louis 
(U  S.  A)  registered  —85.6°  at  14,800  meters  (  —  122^  F.  at  48,544 
feet)  These  figures,  which  are  actual  records,  have  now  been 
exceocied,  as  we  shall  .see,  at  least  so  far  as  the  European  conti- 
nent goes.  In  K\\^  Mcteorolof^ische  Zeilschrift  for  July  last.  Mr. 
R.  Ninifiihrannounces  the  lemi)eratures  registered  on  two  'sound- 
ing '  balloons  sent  up  from  Vienna  on  March  2  and  April  4,  1905. 
The  minima  recorded  in  the.se  a.scensions  were  —85.4'  at  9,717 
meters  on  March  2  (- 121' F.  at  31,872  feet)  and —79.6°  at  11. 010 
meters  on  April  4  (  ~  III"  F.  at  36,113  feet).  These  represent  up 
to  the  present  day  the  extreme  figures  recorded  in  Kurope.  ... 

"  It  is  important  to  note,  in  this  regard,  that  in  the  elevated  lay- 
ers of  the  atmosphere  the  fluctuation  of  the  temperature  undergoes 
a  well-marked  .\nniial  variation,  which,  however,  is  not  parallel  to 
that  which  is  familiar  to  us  on  the  lower  levels.  The  seasons  in 
the  upper  air  are  late,  the  greatest  cold  occurring  toward  spring 
(the  beginning  of  April)  and  midsummer  about  the  beginning;  of 
October.  This  peculiarity  has  some  influence  on  the  condition  of 
the  atmospheric  strata      The  proverbial  variability  of  the  weather 


I  IG.  5.— A  FLAME-MANOMETER  FOR  TEACHING  HOW  TO  PRONOUNCE  CER- 
TAIN CONSONANTS.  THE  LADIES  ARE  TRYING  TO  PRONOUNCE  THE  GER- 
MAN LETTER  "  C." 

in  spring  results  largely  from  the  fact  that  then  the  atmosphere  is 
generally  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium,  due  to  the  coldness 
and  consequent  excessive  weight  of  the  upper  layers  in  relation  to 
the  lower,  which  being  already  somewhat  warmed  are  lighter. 
Now  we  know  that  the  equilibrium  of  a  nia.ss  of  air  is  most  stable 
when  the  layers  that  are  relatively  warm  and  light  are  above  the 
colder  ones.  This  condition  is  most  often  realized  in  autumn  for 
the  reason  indicated  above,  and  the  weather  then  is  less  variable. 

"  Sometimes  the  upper  air  also  undergoes  extraordinary  thermal 
variations  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two. 

"  During  the  same  lapse  of  time  the  distribution  of  barometric 
pressure  and  temperature  on  the  earth's  surface  remains  sensibly 
the  same." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest.    . 


THE   STORAGE   OF    UNDRAWN    POULTRY. 

"T^^HE  practise  of  storing  game  and  fowls  for  long  periods  with- 
■*■  out  dressing  has  been  condemned  in  a  special  resolution  by 
the  New  York  and  New  England  Association  of  Railway  Sur- 
geons, According  to  a  report  in  TJie  Journal  of  Commerce  (New 
York,  November  21)  this  resolution  asserts  that  death  and  injury 
from  toxic  infection  are  increasing  and  that  most  of  it  can  be 
traced  directly  to  the  eating  of  food  that  has  been  thus  stored. 
The  practise  is  denounced  as  "unwholesome,  unsanitary,  disgust- 
ing, and  dangerous  to  health  and  life,"  and  attempts  to  secure  cor- 
rective legislation  are  approved.  Such  legislation  is  said  to  be 
pending  both  in  New  York  and  in  Massachusetts.  In  the  former 
State  a  bill  to  this  effect  failed  in  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature 
though  being  held  in  committee  and  is  to  be  reintroduced  at  the 
coming  session.  It  will  be  opposed  by  the  poultry  and  game  trade 
of  the  State.  Henry  Dowie,  a  member  of  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  poultry  dealers  to  fight  the  bill  as  a  measure  calculated  to 
destroy  their  business,  is  reported  by  The  Journal  of  Commerce 
as  saying  in  an  interview  : 

"The  absurdity  of  any  such  legislation  is  apparent  to  any  one 
who  knows  anything  about  the  poultry  business.  We  dealers  get 
our  profits  on  a  percentage  basis.  If  it  were  practicable  to  sell 
drawn  poultry  it  would  command  a  higher  price,  which  would 
mean  an  increase  in  our  profits.  Is  it  likely  that  we  should  oppose 
any  measure  which  would  put  money  in  our  pockets?  The  claim 
that  poultry  that  has  been  kept  for  any  length  of  time  without 
having  the  entrails  drawn  is  dangerous  to  health  is  equally  absurd. 
I  have  been  in  the  business  for  thirty-one  years  and  have  sold  as 
much,  if  not  more,  dre.ssed  poultry  than  any  other  man,  but  I  have 
yet  to  hear  of  the  first  case  of  ptomain  poisoning  caused  by  eating 
poultry.  A  bill  of  the  character  of  the  fish  measure  would  be  a  blow 
at  the  interests  of  the  farmers,  and  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  appre- 
ciate that  fact  they  will  be  found  in  strong  opposition." 

Commenting  on  these  facts  Tlic  Times  (New  York,  November 
21) says : 
"I  We  I  are  well  aware  that  rarely  indeed  do  we  get,  nowadays,  a 
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chicken  or  a  turkey  that  has  the  taste  which  memory  ascribes  to 
those  eaten  long  ago,  and  we  have  not  waited  for  expert  informa- 
tion to  acquire  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  flabby  and  unappetizing 
fowls  now  usually  provided  for  us  are  neither  as  healthful  nor  as 
nutritious  as  their  predecessors  used  to  be.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  fish  and,  to  some  degree,  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  They 
are  kept  too  long,  and  not  with  sufficient  regard  for  hygienic  pre- 
cautions, and  they  are  kept,  moreover,  less  with  an  idea  of  avoid- 
ing seasons  of  scarcity  and  high  prices  than  of  preventing  the  low 
prices  which  result  from  an  abundant  supply.  ...  Of  course  the 
lawmakers  will  take  action  as  soon  as  there  is  a  public  demand  for 
it,  and,  also,  of  course,  until  that  demand  comes  the  interests  that 
are  served  by  the  existing  situation  will  be  effective  in  preventing 
any  movement  toward  reform." 


THE  KONGO    PYGMIES   IN   LONDON. 

SIX  pygmies  from  the  Ituri  forest  of  the  Belgian  Kongo  have 
recently  arrived  in  London,  whither  they  have  been  brought 
by  Colonel  Harrison,  a  British  officer.  The  accompanying  pho- 
tograph of  these  little  people,  the  first  of  their  race  that  have  come 
to  Europe,  is  from  La  Nature  (Paris),  where  it  accompanies  a 
descriptive  article  by  M.  V.  Forbin,  which  we  translate  in  part  as 
follows : 

"Colonel  Harrison  went  last  year  into  the  Ituri  forest,  also 
known  as  Stanley  forest,  hoping  to  capture  one  or  more  okapis. 
This  part  of  his  expedition  was  a  failure.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
succeeded  in  living  four  months  amid  the  pygmies  and  persuaded 
four  men  and  two  women  of  the  tribe  to  accompany  him  to  Europe. 

"  The  long  journey  has  been  accomplished  by  the  six  dwarfs  in 
the  face  of  a  thousand  difficulties.  We  note  only  that  Colonel 
Harrison  and  his  proteges  were  detained  at  Khartoum  and  later  at 
Cairo  for  several  weeks,  certain  English  philanthropic  societies 
having  earnestly  opposed  their  expatriation.  The  explorer  was 
obliged  to  prove  to  Lord  Cromer  and  the  British  Government  that 
the  dwarfs  were  with  him  voluntarily. 

"  The  six  pygmies  were  of  course  duly  measured  by  the  English 
anthropologists  on  their  arrival  in  London.  The  results  are  in 
accord  with  the  description  published  in  1902  by  Sir  Harry  Johns- 
ton. Their  mean  height  is  4  feet  6  inches  for  men  and  4  feet  i 
inch  for  women.  The  tallest  specimen  of  the  race  met  by  Sir 
Harry  was  5  feet  high,  and  he  measured  several  adult  women 
whose  height  was  only  1.20  meter  (3  feet  9  inches). 

"This  shortness  is  neither  an  accident  nor  an  anomaly.  We 
have  here  a  race  whose  ethnic  characteristics  are  clearly  marked. 
The  Mbut^s,  Ba-Mbutds  or  Wa-Mbutds,  to  give  these  negroids 
some  of  the  names  under  which  they  pass,  form  incontestably  a 
group  apart  from  the  great  African  family." 

The  two  traits  that  specially  characterize  the  pygmies,  we  are 
told,  are  the  form  of  the  nose  and  that  of  the  upper  lip.  Sir 
Harry  Johnston  states  that  the  nasal  bone  has  a  scarcely  appreci- 
able projection,  while  the  base  of  the  nose  is  very  wide.  The 
nostrils  are  large  and  prominent  and  are  practically  on  the  same 
plane  as  the  tip  of  the  organ.  The  upper  lip  is  longer  and  more 
protuberant  than  in  other  negroes.  The  chin  is  sl)ort  and  retreat- 
ing. The  legs  are  short  and  stout  and  the  feet  large.  Neither 
hair  nor  skin  is  as  black  as  that  of  the  real  negroes,  both  having 
reddish  tints,  and  they  have  also  longer  beards  than  the  other 
African  tribes.     To  quote  further: 

"  The  Kongo  pygmies  are  brave  without  being  generally  aggres- 
sive, tho  Colonel  Harrison  reports  that  last  winter,  during  his  stay 
in  the  forest  of  Ituri,  a  party  of  pygmies  attacked  a  Belgian  cara- 
van, killing  seventeen  carriers  and  plundering  the  goods.  .  .  . 
They  are  nomads,  having  neither  fields  nor  houses,  and  live  only 
on  game  and  wild  fruits.  Their  household  utensils  are  limited  to 
a  few  earthen  saucepans  in  which  they  cook  game  without  taking 
the  trouble  to  skin  it.  They  eat  the  skin  as  well  as  the  meat,  even 
breaking  the  bones  with  their  teeth. 

"They  walk  about  completely  unclothed.  Only  among  the  tribes 
that  live  on  the  confines  of  the  forest  and  have  relations  with  the 
negroes  of  greater  stature,  do  the  women  wear  a  girdle  of  leaves. 
This  IS  not  their  sole  ornament,  however;    on  examining  the  pho 


tograph  closely  two  holes  will  be  seen  in  the  upper  lip  of  one  of 
the  tv.-o  women.  The  belles  of  Stanley  forest  insert  in  these 
holes  flowers,  animals'  teeth,  or  porcupine  quills. 

"  Colonel  Harrison  adds  some  notes  to  this  chapter  on  the  toilet. 
Men  and  women  shave  the  head  partially  ;  some  cut  straight  paths 
across  their  woolly  hair;  others  dress  it  with  birds'  feathers  or 
squirrel  tails. 

"  They  have  absolutely  no  religious  instincts  and  believe  in 
neither  God  nor  devil.  They  generally  practise  polygamy.  .  .  . 
As  with  the  Chinese,  the  birth  of  a  girl  is  regarded  as  a  calamity. 
.  .  .  Strangely  enough,  the  young  mothers  sometimes  steal  the 
new-born  children  of  the  neighboring  tribes  of  normal  stature, 
leaving  their  own  babes  in  exchange. 

"The  pygmies  do  not  live  to  a  great  age.  Life  is  hard  in  the 
somber  Kongo  forests;  nature  is  a  pitiless  taskmaster  to  this  rem- 
nant of  the  race  that  once  peopled  the  greater  part  of  Africa. 


SIX    KONGO    PYGMIES, 

With  their  Soudanese  negro  interpreter  on  board  the  steamer  from  Alexandria 

to  Bnndisi. 

The  rain  that  falls  in  torrents  for  eight  months  transforms  the 
ground  into  a  marsh.  Colonel  Harrison  tells  us  that  tlie  pygmies, 
without  exception,  suffer  from  throat  complaints  that  cause  a 
'  hard  and  raucous  '  cough. 

"  The  Kongo  dwarfs,  tho  forming  a  race  with  such  marked  char- 
acteristics, have  no  language  of  their  own.  They  take  the  ele- 
ments of  their  speech  from  the  dialects  of  their  neighbors  and 
form  of  these  a  sort  of  Hindustani  which  is  used  throughout  the 
vast  forest.  For  curiosity's  sake,  here  are  a  few  specimens  of 
their  vocabulary,  collected  by  a  Londoner:  Di-/sd,2.n  assegai; 
Afrt-/',  watery  ;  T/-zi-ba,  a  bow;  Li-k^-li-kek-li,  a  bell  or  gong; 
Ma-li-di,  a  horn  or  trumpet;  Oh-bd-li,  to  dance;  Ma-ri-ab-ba,  to 
smoke  a  pipe. 

"It  may  be  added  that  the  pygmies  are  remarkably  intelligent, 
that  they  appear  to  have  the  gift  of  language  to  an  incredible  de- 
gree, that  they  excel  in  the  art  of  extracting  iron  from  the  ore,  of 
forging  it,  and  of  making  arrowheads  of  it  without  other  tools  than 
round  stones.  They  have  been  taken  in  automobiles  through  Lon- 
don and  its  suburbs.  Who  can  doubt,  therefore,  their  faculty  of 
assimilation?  This  is  a  spectacle  that  certainly  could  not  have 
been  foreseen  by  Herodotus,  the  godfather  of  these  little  men." 
—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Mathematics  and    Street-Car  Blocks.— That  it  is 

impossible  for  20,000  people  to  get  into  cars  capable  of  holding 
only  5,000  is  quite  obvious.  What  happens  when  a  street.railway 
system  has  to  handle  such  an  abnormally  large  crowd,  as  at  a  foot- 
ball game,  is  discussed  by  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Street  Rail- 
way Journal  (New  York,  December  9),  who  shows  how  blocks 
occur  under  such  circumstances  and  how  they  may  be  partly 
avoided.     He  writes: 

"  For  instance,  suppose  that  a  crowd  of  20,000  is  to  be  handled. 
Assume  sixty  passengers  per  car  and  just  figure  what  can  be  done 
at  any  practicable  headway.  To  accommodate  the  throng  with 
even  scant  standing-room  requires  2i2)2i  cars,     Even  if  one  could 
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despatch  these  at  the  rate  of  one  every  lo  seconds,  it  would  take 
55  minutes  to  get  the  throng  under  way,  let  alone  the  running  time 
for  the  cars.  At  20  second  headway  very  nearly  2  hours  would  be 
required  merely  to  get  the  last  earful  going.  And  this  assumes  no 
material  delay  from  picking  up  passengers  and  that  every  one  gets 
aboard  without  causing  a  jam  that  delays  the  cars.  .  .  .  Consid- 
ering the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  it  is  little  short  of  marvelous 
that  the  transportation  companies  can  do  the  work  at  all,  let  alone 
doing  It  as  well  as  they  actually  manage  it.  .  .  .  Over  a  single  line 
one  may  be  able  to  get  8,000  to  10,000  people  under  way  in  an 
hour,  but  even  this  can  not  be  done  unless  the  track  ahead  can  be 
kept  moderately  clear.  Any  blockade  is  fatal,  and  even  the  delay 
caused  by  a  switch  or  cross  line  holds  up  the  entire  procession. 
A  car  crossing  the  line  when  the  cars  have  been  started  on  head- 
way of  20  seconds  or  so  is  morally  certain  to  bring  a  large  group 
of  cars  to  a  full  stop,  from  which  it  takes  half  a  minute  or  more  to 
recover.  After  this  has  happened  a  few  times,  the  cars,  no  matter 
what  their  nominal  headway,  have  closed  up  into  a  compact  mass. 
and  then  every  delay  counts  for  still  more.  It  would  seem  like  a 
wise  step  to  deflect  crossing  traffic  into  another  route  if  possible 
and  to  make  modification  enough  in  the  general  sciiedules  for  the 
time  being  to  clear  the  tracks  a  bit.  Another  possible  ameliorat 
ing  step  is  to  send  out  cars  in  groups  with  a  little  extra  headway 
between  each  group.  Of  course,  this  causes  a  slight  delay  at  the 
start,  but  it  is  more  than  likely  to  be  made  up  by  keeping  an  enor- 
mous procession  of  cars  from  being  closed  up  so  closely  as  to 
cause  a  protracted  blockade." 


PROTECTION    FROM    FIRE    FOR  THEATERS. 

IN  a  discussion  of  this  important  matter  in  his  presidential  ad- 
dress before  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
John  R.  Freeman  e.xpres.ses  the  opinion  that,  notwithstanding  all 
the  agitation  of  the  past  year  or  two,  our  theaters  are  still  inade- 
quately protected  against  fire.  He  points  out  that  the  problem  is 
simple  enough.  The  stage  is  a  ma.ss  of  combustible  material,  and 
we  have  to  prevent  the  smoke  and  fiame,  in  case  this  material 
should  catch  fire,  from  spreading  to  the  auditorium,  remembering 
especially  that  deaths  in  such  fires  occur  chiefly  from  the  suffoca- 
tion of  persons  in  the  upper  gallery  by  smoke,  and  that  this  may 
occur  in  a  few  minutes.  He  says,  to  quote  an  abstract  in  E?i- 
gineering  A'ews  (Htvi  York,  December  14): 

"It  is  a  fair  and  moderate  statement  that  the  present  practise 
of  the  art  of  fire  prevention  as  applied  to  theaters  and  b-.'ildings 
of  public  congregation  is  from  ten  to  twenty  years  behind  the  fire 
protection  of  large  industrial  works,  and  true  that  the  fire  hazard 
to  theater  property  in  general,  as  measured  by  a  comparison  of 
insurance  rates,  is  ten  times  as  great  for  the  modern  theater  as  for 
the  modern  factory.  All  of  this  is  unneces.sary.  It  is  a  wrong 
against  the  public  that  should  be  righted.  The  safeguards  needed 
are  mostly  simple.  The  main  features  of  some  of  them  are  already 
worked  out  and  well  proved  within  the  great  lactories  which  en- 
gineers build  and  manage.  The  additional  safeguard  required  to  be 
worked  out,  or  adjusted  for  this  special  case,  the  automatic  smoke 
vents,  the  safe  proscenium  curtain,  the  safe  warming  and  ventila- 
tion, the  proper  arrangement  of  automatic  sprinklers  in  stage  and 
dressing-rooms  and  storerooms,  are  within  the  field  ot  the  mechan- 
ical engineer  and  are  mostly  simple  problems  to  solve  when  serious 
attention  and  skill  are  once  directed  to  them." 

The  first  and  most  important  means  for  keeping  smoke  and 
flames  out  of  the  auditorium  is  the  provision  of  sufficient  vents 
over  the  stage  for  their  escape,  such  vents  being  made  to  open 
automatically  in  ca.se  of  fire.  Most  cities  now  require  that  these 
openings  shall  be  from  one-eighth  to  one-tenth  the  area  of  the 
stage.  The  New  York  law  i)rovides  that  they  shall  be  glazed  with 
thin  ,;lass  and  constructed  so  as  to  open  when  a  hempen  cord  shall 
have  burned  apart  This  is  all  right  in  theory,  but  Mr.  Freeman 
criticizes  the  way  in  which  it  is  carried  out.     He  says: 

"The  idea  of  a  large  ventilator  expressed  in  the.se  rules  is  all 
right,  but  the  execution  is  commonly  all  wrong,  and  needs  soiiu- 
good  engineering  lo  j)rovideadtsign  of  damper  with  carelul  details 
that  will  be  sure  to  work.     Note  the  antiquated  suggestion  of  the 


burning  of  a  hempen  cord  when  fusible  links  have  been  used  on 
the  fire  doors  in  your  factories  for  twenty  years  !  There  is  no 
good  reason  to  expect  that  the  hempen  cord  in  this  position  in  a 
smoky  atmosphere  from  which  oxygen  had  been  largely  removed 
would  bum  off  until  a  majority  of  those  in  the  gallery  had  been 
suffocated. 

"  In  one  of  the  newest  and  best  of  the  New  York  theaters  I  found 
the  ventilator  had  a  broad  sheet  of  heavy  canvas  laced  tightly 
across  its  opening  with  marline,  because,  as  the  stage  carpenter 
told  me,  the  cracks  around  the  ventilator  let  in  too  much  cold  air  I 
No  building  inspector  had  objected,  and  the  carpenter  could  not 
be  made  to  see  any  danger.  'It  would  burn  off  in  any  bad  fire,"  he 
said.  So  it  might,  but  not  until  those  in  the  gallery  were  mostly 
dead.  The  requirement  of  thin  glass  in  the  building  law  is  well 
meant,  but  it  would  be  too  slow  in  breaking  out.  Remember  how 
quickly  unconsciousness  of  suHocation  comes  in  an  atmosphere  of 
smoke.  The  wire  netting  called  for  is  a  positive  danger  as  often 
applied. 

"One  of  the  most  experienced  theater  managers  in  America  told 
me  frankly  that  he  knew  the  smoke  vents  on  the  theater  which  he 
then  occupied  would  probably  not  open  in  winter,  unless  a  man 
should  first  prj-  them  loose  with  an  iron  bar,  '  but,' said  he,  'I  have 
not  heretofore  seen  anything  better,'  and  so,  after  the  Iroquois, 
he  had  set  his  stage  carpenter  at  work  to  invent  something." 

The  next  safeguard — the  automatic  sprinkler  over  the  stage — 
Mr.  Freeman  commends  unreservedly,  and  he  quotes  many  in- 
stances where  it  has  worked  well  and  has  rendered  service.  The 
third  protective  device,  the  fire-proof  curtain,  is  all  right,  provided 
it  is  really  fire-proof.  The  so-called  "asbestos  curtain  "  seems  not 
to  be  worth  much,  and  tho  Mr.  Freeman  rejects  the  stories  of 
"  burlap  "  asbestos,  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  real  article  is  not  much 
more  valuable;  for  it  quickly  loses  its  strength  when  heated,  as 
shown  by  recent  tests.     Says  Mr.  Freeman  : 

"  Asbestos  cloth  is  rapidly  weakened  by  the  heat  of  an  ordinary 
fire  to  an  extent  that  makes  a  curtain  composed  wholly  of  asbestos 
cloth  an  unreliable  fire-screen  for  the  proscenium  arch  of  a  thea- 
ter, if  expected  to  endure  more  than  a  few  minutes,  and  it  was 
proved  that  the  asbestos  canvas  was  so  weakened  that  it  would  be 
ruptured  easily  by  a  blow  from  any  falling  material  or  by  a  strong 
current  of  air.  The  seams  sewed  with  asbestos  thread  showed  no 
special  weakness  more  than  the  canvas." 

Properly  constructed  steel  curtains  are  much  better,  and  proba- 
bly as  effective  as  anything  can  be.  Lastly,  Mr.  Freeman  takes 
up  the  question  of  fireproofing  the  mass  of  combustible  material 
on  the  stage  and  concludes  that  this  is  practically  impossible.  He 
says : 

"  The  petty  tests  that  have  satisfied  certain  distinguished  chem- 
ists are  very  misleading  as  guides  to  what  will  happen  when  the 
same  process  is  tested  on  the  larger  practical  scale,  and  .  .  .  the 
best  we  can  hope  to  accomplish  is  to  'flame-proof  a  fabric  so  that 
it  will  not  ignite  from  a  match,  an  electric  spark  or  a  gas  jet,  or 
so  that  if  ignited  it  will  not  burst  into  flame. 

"  This  much  of  protection  is  of  great  value  and  worth  all  that  a 
good  process  costs,  if  it  can  be  accomplished  in  practise  without 
injury  to  fabric  or  colors,  for  if  we  can  thus  prevent  the  little  flame 
!rom  quickly  spreading  we  have  removed  perhaps  nine-tenths  of 
the  danger  of  a  fire  starting  on  the  stage,  but  it  falls  far  short  of 
what  many  have  believed  was  within  easy  reach.  Once  get  the 
gauze  and  canvas  and  pine  on  the  stage  enveloped  in  flame,  nearly 
everything  'fireproofed  '  would  burn  to  total  destruction  with  sub- 
stantially as  great  a  rush  of  flame  and  suffocating  smoke  as  with 
the  untreated  material.  Indeed,  the  chemicals  may  make  the 
fumes  worse. 

"  After  having  investigated  the  question  of  fireproofing  the 
scenery  faithfully,  1  am  led  to  believe  that  we  must  after  all  rely 
on  the  safeguards  of  the  engineer  rather  than  those  of  the  chem- 
ist." 

As  to  liand  fire-extinguishers,  Mr.  Freeman  tells  us  we  have 
been  placing  too  much  reliance  on  them  and  paying  too  much  for 
them.  The  tubes  of  dry  powder,  he  says,  which  contain  about 
ten  cents'  worth  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  retail  as  high  as  three 
dollars  each.     They  are  fair!"  effective  in  some  conditions,  but 
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would  do  no  good  in  a  big  fire.  The  same  may  be  said  of  "hand- 
grenades,"  which  contain  (in  the  case  of  analyses  reported  by  the 
author)  little  more  than  common  salt  and  water — inert  materials 
serving  only  to  prevent  freezing,  f'or  the  protection  of  its  battle- 
ships, Mr.  Freeman  asserts,  the  Government  is  purchasing  salt 
water  at  50  cents  a  bottle  !  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Freeman's  address 
leaves  the  impression  that  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  render  a 
theater  safe  if  the  management  really  desires  to  do  so  and  brings 
to  bear  on  the  problem  a  little  trained  intelligence. 


TRANSATLANTIC  TURBINE  STEAMERS. 

THE  maiden  passage  of  one  of  the  largest  of  transatlantic 
liners,  which  is  at  the  same  time  driven  by  turbine  engines, 
is  an  event  of  first-rate  engineering  importance.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  when  the  steam  turbine  was  introduced  as  a  means  of 
propelling  small  vessels,  the  prediction  was  freely  made  that,  altho 
successful  on  launches  or  torpedo-boats,  it  would  never  be  applied 
to  the  great  liners.  Yet  it  has  now  been  used  in  larger  and  larger 
boats  until  we  find  it  driving  two  of  the  Allan  liners  between  Eng- 
land and  Nova  Scotia,  and  now  finally  on  the  30,000-ton  Cunarder 
Carmania,  the  first  turbine  steamer  to  dock  at  New  York.  The 
success  of  the  steam  turbine  has,  in  fact,  been  so  great  that  to-day, 
only  about  four  years  after  its  introduction,  the  horse-power  of  the 


THE  "  CARMANIA." 

turbines  already  built  and  now  building  amounts  to  700,000.  Of 
the  Carmania' s  maiden  voyage  The  Journal  of  Co7njnerce  (New 
York,  December  13)  says: 

"  It  seems  to  have  been  the  universal  opinion  that  the  Cariiiattia 
behaved  extremely  well  and  demonstrated  the  success  of  her  en- 
gines. On  the  only  day  when  the  voyage  was  free  from  a  westerly 
or  northwesterly  gale  she  averaged  nineteen  knots  an  hour  in  a 
rough  sea,  which  promises  well  for  speed  in  good  weather.  It  is 
said  in  her  behalf  that  she  was  remarkably  steady  and  free  from 
vibration.  Her  screws  run  so  deep  under  the  water  that  there  was 
no  'racing  '  of  the  engines  in  the  roughest  weather,  and  the  voyage 
was  unusually  comfortable  for  one  so  rude  in  point  of  weather. 
There  was  no  damage  to  machinery  in  spite  of  the  strain  to  which 
it  was  put. 

"All  this  seems  quite  favorable  for  the  use  of  the  turbine  en- 
gine in  the  largest  merchant  steamers.  Apparently  there  was  no 
saving  in  coal  consumption.  The  most  that  the  engineer  could  say 
for  her  that  was  that  she  did  not  burn  any  more  than  the  Caro)tia,  her 
sister  ship  with  reciprocating  engines,  but  he  said  she  was  easier 
to  handle.  The  test  of  a  single  voyage  can  not  be  taken  as  con- 
clusive, but  it  seems  to  be  altogether  favorable  so  far  as  it  goes. 
If  the  vessel  wears  well  in  the  matter  of  speed,  power,  and  dura- 
bility of  machinery,  and  is  at  no  disadvantage  in  economy  of 
steam  production,  the  gain  m  space  occupied  by  engines  will  be- 


THE     ROTATING     DRUM,  WITH     END    Ol-"    SHAFT 
PROJECTING. 


come  available  for  other  use,  and  if  there  is  a  permanent  gain  ia 
comfort  that  will  be  an  attraction.  There  is  also  the  chance 
of  improvement  in 
mechanism  that  is 
so  nearly  new.  It  is 
but  a  few  years  since 
the  turbine  engine 
was  first  applied  for 
stationary  use  on 
land,  and  still  more 
recently  that  it  was 
successfully  installed 
in  the  smaller  float- 
ing craft.  The  first 
test  in  a  first-class 
steamer  is  fully  as 
successful  as  the 
most  sanguine  could 
have    expected,  and 

it  looks  as  tho  the  turbine  was  destined  to  displace  the  old  type  of 
machine,  which  takes  so  much  room  and  wastes  so  much  force  in 
converting  a  reciprocating  into  a  rotary  motion. 

"  The  problem  of  its  application  to  the  heavier  naval  vessel  still 
remains.  It  is  successful  in  torpedo-boats  and  the  lighter  craft  of 
the  naval  service,  where  economy  of  space  and  maximum  speed 
are  of  importance,  but  it  has  been  said  that  it  does  not  lend  itself 
readily  to  maneuvering  heavy  vessels  within  a  moderate  area. 
Ingenuity  may  overcome  this  drawback.  At  all  events,  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  turbine  engine  has  taken  to  the  sea 
'  to  stay.'  " 

The  Carmania  has  three  independent  turbines,  each  of  which 
drives  one  of  her  triple  screws.  In  the  three  turbines  there  are  na 
less  than  1,250,000  blades,  which  receive  the  force  of  the  steam 
and  transmit  it  to  the  rotating  drum  that  drives  the  shaft.  It  is 
interesting  to  know  that  as  long  ago  as  1629  Branca  secured  rotary 
motion  by  causing  steam  to  strike  against  the  blades  of  a  wheel. 
In  1784  Kempelon  took  out  the  first  patent  for  a  steam  turbine, 
and  in  the  same  year  another  was  granted  to  James  Watt.  By  1850 
over  thirty  patents  for  this  kind  of  motor  had  been  registered  in 
England,  and  the  number  has  since  steadily  increased.  The  present- 
day  success  of  this  rotary  steam  motor  is  thus  the  result  of  over 
a  century  of  patient  trial.     The  Carmatiia  is  a  noteworthy  boat, 


A    PARSONS    MARINE   TURBINE   ASSEMBLED. 

The  two  shells  enclosing  the  drum  and  shaft,  the  ends  of  which  are  projecting. 
An  excellent  portrayal  of  this  compact  and  wonderful  rotary  engine. 

apart  from  her  interesting  motors.  She  has  eight  decks,  open 
fireplaces,  a  "palm-room," used  as  a  restaurant, a  steel-lined  treas- 
ure chamber,  and  many  other  new  features.  She  is  equipped  with 
the  new  system  of  submarine  signaling  by  bells,  which  has  al- 
ready been  described  in  these  columns. 


SCIENCE   BREVITES. 

"A  DEVICE  has  been  perfected  by  the  cliemist  of  the  mechanical  department 
of  the  Erie  railroad,"  says  77/1?  Railway  and  Engineering  Review  (Chicago, 
December  2),  "by  which  all  the  cars  on  the  Chicago  limited  train  are  thoroughly 
sterilized  at  Jersey  City  after  each  round  trip  between  Jersey  City  and  Chicago, 
a  run  of  about  2,000  miles.  Experiments  looking  to  this  method  of  cleaning  cars- 
so  as  to  kill  all  disease  germs  and  destroy  all  b  id  odors  have  been  in  progress  for 
some  time.  A  deodorizing  apparatus  has  also  been  devised  which  is  placed 
under  he  seats  in  the  cars,  out  of  sight  of  passengers,  and  gives  off  an  odorless- 
gas,  which  combines  with  the  stale  tobacco  smoke  or  other  offensive  odors  whicb 
may  accumulate  in  the  cars,  and  serves  to  completely  nullify  them.  This  treat- 
ment has  been  so  effective  that  it  is  expected  it  will  be  extended  to  all  the  pas- 
senger cars  in  the  Erie  service." 
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THE   PRACTICAL  ATHEISM    IN    AMERICAN 
POLITICAL  CONCEPTIONS. 

I^HAT  the  American  people  at  present  regard  citizenship  and 
office-holding  as  personal  rights  instead  of  in  tlie  light  of 
"duties  owed  .  .  .  to  God  in  the  building-up  of  His  kingdom  on 
earth"  constitutes,  in  the  view  of  the  Rev.  Wasiiington  Gladden, 
a  "  practical  atheism  "  at  the  basis  of  our  political  tiiinking.  This 
view  is  advanced  in  his  recently  published  volume  on  "  The  New 
Idolatry."  which  contains  a  discussion  of  the  relations  of  religion 
and  democracy.  The  writer  rejects  the  idea  that  we  are  theo- 
retical atheists,  but  admits  that  there  is  hardly  more  room  for 
God  in  our  politics  than  in  our  business.  A  democracy  has  all  the 
more  need,  he  asserts,  of  a  recognition  of  a  divine  relationship 
because  it,  in  distinction  from  other  forms  of  state,  lacks  any  visi- 
ble symbol  of  its  unity  acting  as  a  bond  which  binds  its  people  to- 
gether. For  a  devout  monarchy  he  professes  to  see  some  hope, 
but  for  an  atheistic  democracy  none  at  all.  The  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, he  declares,  is  perfectly  right  in  his  theory  of  being  God's 
representative,  adding  that  "while  he  may  often  blunder  sadly  in 
his  attempts  to  reenact  and  enforce  the  law  of  God,  yet  there  is 
more  hope  for  the  government  of  a  monarch  wlio  is  actuated  by 
this  sincere  purpose  than  for  that  of  a  republic  which  has  no  sense 
of  any  divine  vocation,  and  which  assumes  that  there  is  no  au- 
thority save  tiiat  which  resides  in  human  wills,  and  in  such  com- 
pacts as  they  may  choose  to  form."  One  evidence,  he  asserts, 
which  shows  that  practical  atheism  prevails  in  the  conceptions  of 
the  American  people  respecting  their  political  affairs  is: 

"  In  the  emphasis  placed  upon  the  suffrage  and  citizenship  as  a 
right  rather  than  a  duty.  That  is  the  idea  which  is  always  upper- 
most in  our  political  discussions.  The  suffrage  is  called  the  elec- 
tive franchi.se— and  the  thought  is  always  fixed  upon  it  as  a  per- 
sonal possession,  or  privilege.  What  is  mine  by  right  I  may  use 
as  I  please;  if  I  fail  to  use  it,  it  is  nobody's  concern  but  mine  ;  I 
may  dispose  of  it  for  my  own  advantage  ;  it  is  not  far  to  the  con- 
clusion that  I  may  sell  It,  if  there  is  a  market.  Precisely  the  same 
thing  is  true,  of  course,  of  official  functions.  The  right  to  hold 
office  is  easily  interpreted  as  the  right  to  use  the  power  which  the 
office  gives  me  for  my  own  emolument.  The  emphasis  placed 
upon  citizenship  as  a  right  thus  leads  by  a  straight  path  to  the 
corruption  and  bribery  by  which  our  governments  of  all  grades 
are  now  so  sadly  vitiated. 

"The  entire  conception  is  fundamentally  defective,  and  it  arises, 
as  will  be  seen  at  once,  from  the  failure  to  recognize  the  divine 
agency  in  the  structure  of  the  state.  If  God  is  the  real  Ruler  of 
all  nations,  if  the  first  principle  of  political  wisdom  is  to  find  out 
his  will  and  to  do  it,  then  the  suffrage  is  not  primarily  a  right,  but 
a  duty,  and  citizenship  is  not  a  franchise  but  a  trust  for  the  exer- 
cise of  which  I  am  directly  responsible  to  him." 

Another  evidence  of  this  practical  atheism,  says  Dr.  Gladden,  is 
the  growing  lack  of  respect  for  law.  "The  way  in  which  citizens 
and  officers  alike  ignore  and  defy  the  laws  of  the  State  or  the  city," 
he  contmues,  "is  a  surprise  to  visitors  from  other  countries  and  a 
grief  to  all  good  men  "  Is  it  not  due,  he  asks,  at  least  in  part,  to 
the  entire  secularization  of  our  thought  about  government?  A 
third  evidence,  he  thinks,  is  exhibited  in  "  the  violence  and  reck- 
lessness of  partizanship,"  and  he  adds  that  the  prevailing  disposi- 
tion to  disparage  or  denounce  everything  tliat  is  done  by  political 
opponents  is  a  clear  sign  that  tlicrc  is  no  reverent  recognition  of 
the  iiresencc  of  God  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  Ihit  more  grave 
than  all  else,  he  thinks, "  is  the  tendency  to  set  at  naught  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  democracy  by  permitting  the  strong  to  op- 
press the  weak."     We  quote  : 

"  No  one  can  fail  to  see  that  here  is  a  great  danger.  In  this  free 
country  of  ours  have  appeared  the  most  stupendous  aggregations 
of  power  known  to  history.  That  they  may  be  able  by  corruiH 
means  to  pervert  the  (iovernment  which  exists  for  the  protection 
of  the  people,  and  thus  to  despoil  the  people  for  their  own  ag- 


grandizement is  certainly  among  the  possible  perils.  Is  not  this, 
also,  evidence  of  the  failure  to  recognize  the  presence  of  God  in 
our  national  life?  Belief  in  God  as  the  Father  of  all  men  is  a 
belief  that  all  men  are  brothers ;  and  the  attempt  of  some  to  pros- 
per at  the  expense  of  the  rest  is  a  violent  denial  of  the  fundamental 
article  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  was  upon  this  belief  that  our 
democracy  was  founded  in  the  beginning,  and  not  upon  any  theory 
about  a  consent  of  individual  wills.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  our 
democracy  can  continue  to  exist  unless  this  great  truth  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man  is  restored  and  lifted  up  and  emphasized  as 
the  constructive  idea  of  all  our  civil  life." 

In  looking  about  for  some  power  "  to  front  and  overcome  the 
influences  which  are  now  as.sailing  the  very  foundations  of  the 
State,"  Dr.  Gladden  places  no  faith  in  "the  economic  motives  to 
which  we  are  wont  to  make  appeal  "  or  "  the  theories  which  make 
individual  rights  and  interests  the  source  of  social  justice."  He 
says : 

"There  is  nothing  in  all  this  to  call  forth  enthusiasm  or  to  war- 
rant sacrifice.  There  is  nothing  here  worth  fighting  and  dying  for. 
Something  there  must  be  in  the  appeal  that  the  democracy  makes 
to  its  citizens  which  is  deeper  than  self-interest  and  diviner  than 
the  will  of  the  majority.  If  we  can  believe  that  in  the  nation,  not 
less  truly  than  in  the  individual,  it  is  God  that  worketh  ;  that  there 
is  a  power  not  ourselves  that  makes  for  righteousness  in  the  ongo- 
ings of  the  State;  that  there  is  a  moral  ideal  toward  which  he  is 
leading  us,  and  which  it  is  our  business  to  discern  and  realize; 
that  thus,  if  we  are  humble,  and  reverent  and  obedient  to  the  Light 
that  lighteth  every  man,  we  may  be  co-workers  with  God  in  the 
building  of  his  Kingdom  in  the  world,  then  there  are  motives  to 
be  drawn  from  the  life  of  the  State  tliat  are  higher  than  mere  ex- 
pediency, that  appeal  to  faith  and  imagination  and  self-devotion 
—to  all  the  nobler  possibilities  of  the  soul-and  are  able  to  make 
men  heroes,  patriots,  martyrs  for  the  commonwealth." 


METHODIST  COMMENT   ON   THE    MITCHELL 

CASE. 

IN  the  opinion  of  George  Albert  Coe,  professor  of  moral  and 
intellectual  philosophy  at  the  Northwestern  University,  the 
refusal  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  con- 
firm the  renomination  of  Dr.  Mitchell  (described  in  The  Literary 
Digest,  December  9)  "  involves  the  deepest  issues  of  Church  gov- 
ernment, ecclesiastical  ideals,  and  even  of  personal  faith.''  Pro- 
fessor Coe,  him.self  a  Methodist  and  a  teacher  in  a  Methodist  in- 
stitution, "dissents  from  the  attitude  of  the  Bishops,  not  because 
it  is  Methodistic,  but  because  it  is  un-Methodistic."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  editor  of  The  Central  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist, 
Kansas  City)  asserts  that  the  Bishops  merely  "followed  the  letter 
of  the  instructions  contained  in  the  chapter  regulating  their  action 
in  such  cases,  passed  by  the  General  Conference  of  1904."  The 
Christian  Advocate  (Methodist,  New  York)  defends  the  Bishops' 
action  on  the  same  ground.  Six  months  ago  the  Bishops  returned 
the  nomination  of  Professor  Mitchell  to  the  trustees  of  the  School 
of  Theology  of  Boston  University  "for  proper  action  in  the  prem- 
ises," having  failed  to  find  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  the  com- 
plaint that  he  denied  the  deity  of  Christ,  but  at  the  same  time  hav- 
ing found  that  some  of  his  statements  concerning  the  historic  char- 
acter of  the  early  chapters  of  the  book  of  Genesis  "  seem  to  us 
unwarrantable  and  objectionable,  and  as  having  a  tendency  to  in- 
validate the  authority  of  other  portions  of  the  Scriptures."  Ac- 
cording to  the  resolution  of  the  General  Conference,  says  'Ihe 
Christian  Advocate,  "they  had  a  right  to  expect  that  the  trustees 
would  do  something  with  regard  to  the  matter;  that  they  would 
either  secure  a  modification  of  the  teaching  of  Dr.  Mitchell  or 
bring  about  an  understanding  of  some  kind  which  would  take  away 
from  at  least  a  majority  of  the  board  their  fears  that— in  the  mat- 
ter of  his  teaching,  ihe  manner  of  it,  and  the  contents  of  his  books, 
one  or  all — there  were  such  reasonable  grounds  of  doubting 
whether  he  could  do  and  would  do  the  best  work  for  the  Church 
in  that  position."     To  quote  further: 

"The  defense  of  the  Bishops  of  their  position  is  clear;   They 
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declined  to  confirm  six  months  ago ;  they  told  the  trustees  luhy 
they  declined  to  confirm;  the  trustees  simply  again  asked  tlieni 
to  confirm,  and  their  statement  to  the  Bishops  was  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  intensify  the  alarm  of  those  who  were  most  decided  in 
their  minds  that  Professor  Mitciiell  ought  not  to  remain.  And 
having  declared  that  a  reasonable  doubt  existed  they  decided  that 
they  could  not  reopen  the  case 

"  Whether  the  judgment  of  the  Bishops,  based  upon  the  state- 
ment that  they  had  reasonable  grounds,  is  correct,  is  a  matter  for 
every  person  knowing  the  facts  to  form  his  own  judgment  con- 
cerning; but  that  they  adhered  to  the  law  in  their  method  of  deal- 
ing with  the  trustees  is  obvious. 

"It  is  supposed  by  some  that  to  decline  to  confirm  a  professor 
in  a  theological  seminary  requTres  the  kind  and  amount  of  evidence 
necessary  to  depose  a  minister  of  the  Church  for  heresy.  This  is 
by  no  means  necessarily  true.  The  Methodist 
Church  has  various  ways  of  investigating  men 
in  office,  and  may  depose  them  from  office 
for  actions  that  would  not  demand  their  ex- 
pulsion from  the  Church.  For  example,  the 
Book  Committee  and  one  Bishop  can  depose 
an  editor  or  a  book  agent  for  any  one  of 
various  causes  neither  moral,  ecclesiastical, 
nor  doctrinal.  Provision  is  made  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  Missionary  Secretary  or  any 
other  secretary  of  the  Church,  and  this  could 
be  done  for  various  reasons  that  would  not 
involve  a  trial  in  an  annual  conference ;  or  if 
suchi  trial  were  had  there  would  be  no  convic- 
tion." 

Zioii's  He7-ald  (Methodist,  Boston),  a  paper 
said  to  be  friendly  to  Dr.  Mitchell,  offers  the 
following  interesting  comment : 

"  We  do  not  presume,  at  this  writing,  to  ex- 
plain the  Bishops  or  to  speak  for  them,  but 
are  constrained  to  say  that  the  personal  equa- 
tion in  Dr.  Mitchell,  as  in  all  men  constituted 
as  he  is,  and  so  absorbed  in  and  devoted  to 
his  work,  has  entered  into  and  very  laz'gely  in- 
fluenced the  result  reached.  ...  It  was  not 
mainly  the  question  of  the  historicity  of  the 
first  few  chapters  of  Genesis  which  was  in- 
volved. It  was  not  the  larger  and  sacred  ques- 
tion of  the  liberty  to  teach.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  Bishops  in  their  decision  intended  to  trench  upon  this 
necessary  freedom.  It  was  the  personality  of  Professor  Mitchell, 
ingenuous,  hearty,  frank,  and  unrestrained,  breaking  out  now  and 
then  in  criticism  of  traditional  notions  and  of  prominent  officials 
in  the  Church,  that,  notwithstanding  his  many  other  confe.ssedly 
excellent  qualities,  produced  a  conviction  with  the  Bishops  that 
he  was  not  a  safe  teacher  and  guide  for  immature  and  undeveloped 
minds." 


case,  we  can  not  say.  We  note  these  things  as  facts  to  be  reck- 
oned with,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  be  regretted.  In  the.se  times 
of  fraternity  and  Christian  union  anything  tending  to  division  is  to 
be  deplored,  and  any  movement  for  union  which  does  not  involve 
a  surrender  of  principle  is  to  be  desired.  We  should  be  delighted 
to  see  all  Presbyterians  in  one  body,  and  all  Methodists  in  one 
body." 


ORTHODOXY 


GENIUS    OF 


DR.    HINCKLEY   G.   MITCHELL. 

Wide  attention  has  been  attracted  by  the  re- 
fusal of  the  bishops  to  confirm  his  reelection 
to  the  chair  of  Hebrew  in  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity School  of  Theology. 


An  Anti-Union  Agitation.— In  striking  contrast  to  the 
general  sentiment  favoring  closer  union  between  allied  denomina- 
tions is  the  reported  agitation  in  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  to  prevent  the  consummation  of  the  union  between  that 
body  and  the  Presbyterian  Church.  As  already  stated  in  these 
columns,  the  governing  bodies  of  the  two  churches,  which  have 
the  constitutional  authority  in  the  matter,  have  already  acted  af- 
firmatively in  regard  to  this  union.  For  the  rest,  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  from  the  Pittsburg  Christian  Advocate : 

"  On  the  part  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  there  is  no  serious  dif- 
ficulty. There  is  here  some  opposition,  it  is  true,  but  it  will  not 
be  active  or  disturbing.  But  in  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  there  is  much  and  serious  opposition  in  some  sections, 
which  threatens  to  continue  and  be  troublesome.  The 'loyalists,' 
chiefly  laymen,  have  been  holding  meetings  and  taking  steps  to 
prevent  the  consummation  of  the  union.  They  declare  that  in 
many  sections,  chiefly  in  Texas,  the  great  majority  of  the  members 
are  opposed,  and  will  not  submit  to  be  carried  into  the  union. 
Legal  steps  are  being  taken  to  prevent  the  taking  of  any  of  the 
property  of  the  Church  into  the  united  organization. 

"How  strong  this  movement  is,  and  how  far  it  may  affect  the 


FOREIGN     TO    THE 
PROTESTANTISM. 

"  I  ^HE  old  question  of  the  seat  of  authority  in  religion  is  dealt 
■*■  with  from  a  fresh  standpoint  by  Rev,  P.  T.  Forsyth,  M.A., 
D.D.,  principal  of  Hackney  College,  London,  in  TAe  Hibbert 
yifw;7/<z/ (London),  who  maintains  that  while  Protestant  theology 
is  just  as  dependent  upon  authority  as  Cath 
olic,  the  nature  of  the  authority  is  different. 
He  treats  the  Catholic  faith,  in  fact,  from  a 
rather  hostile  standpoint,  saying  that  to  the 
Catholic  "  faith  means  faith  in  the  Church  and 
acceptance  of  its  absolute  authority.  Revela- 
tion is  thus  understood  to  consist  of  a  body  of 
formulated  truth.  Orthodoxy  means  intel 
lectualism,  and  Romanism  is  simply  the  great- 
est apotheosis  on  earth  of  the  expert,  the 
specialist  and  his  tyranny.  It  deifies  the 
specialist  in  sacramental  grace  and  truth." 
He  proceeds  to  declare  that  the  authority  of 
Protestantism  is  seated  in  the  fact  of  man's 
nature  and  needs  and  the  experiences  of  his- 
tory, not  in  dogma.  It  demands  of  man  not 
an  obedience  of  assent,  but  of  response.  To 
quote  his  own  words; 

"  Orthodoxy  is  foreign  to  the  genius  of  Prot- 
estantism, where  the  supreme  matter  is  not 
dogma  but  grace,  and  grace  understood  as  the 
Gospel,  as  God's  redeeming  act  in  history, 
and  not  His  sacramental  action  in  nature.  It 
is  a  revelation,  not  to  one  side  of  the  man,  the 
intellect  which  grasps  truth,  nor*to  the  sub- 
liminal man  whose  defective  substance  needs 
a  sacramental  food  or  drug,  but  to  the  whole 
moral  man,  whose  need  is  forgiveness,  redemption,  and  power. 
It  claims  from  him  a  different  kind  of  obedience  from  Rome's, 
namely,  faith,  in  the  sense  of  personal  conviction,  personal  sur- 
render, and  personal  trust  in  a  gracious  God.  It  is  an  obedi- 
ence of  response,  not  of  assent.  It  offers  up  the  man  as  a  will, 
and  not  as  a  mind.  Faith  becomes  really  religious.  It  means 
an  acceptance  of  grace,  not  as  the  sacramental  capital  of  the 
Church,  but  as  mercy,  forgiveness,  and  redemption  in  a  definitive 
act  entering  our  experience.  The  authority  is  neither  primal  truth, 
developed  dogma,  nor  chartered  institution,  but  this  act,  power, 
and  person  with  whom  we  have  direct  dealings.  It  is  the  Gospel 
in  the  Cross,  conceived  as  the  moral  word  and  deed  of  God,  and 
not  as  any  human  version  or  report  of  it." 

While  orthodoxy,  at  the  best,  consists  only  in  right  knowing, 
religion,  he  says,  consists  in  right  doing.  Our  supreme  good  is 
not  knowledge,  a  pagan  idea  derived  from  the  intellectual  pride  of 
Greece.  It  is  a  moral  thing.  It  is  practical  obedience  and  peni- 
tent response  of  faith  in  the  historic  grace  of  Christ,  as  felt  in  the 
conscience.     He  goes  on  : 

"  The  Christian  Gospel  is  an  authority  for  the  will,  in  the  will's 
sphere  of  history;  it  is  not  for  the  intellect — except  in  so  far  as 
the  intellect  depends  on  the  will.  It  is  an  authority  which  is  felt 
primarily  as  authority,  not  as  truth— as  Christ  was  felt,  not  as  the 
Scribes.  That  is,  it  is  morally  realized, not  mentally;  personally, 
not  ofificially  ;  ethically,  and  not  esthetically,  not  contemplatively. 
It  is  for  conscience,  not  for  thought,  in  the  first  place,  nor  for  im- 
agination. It  so  settles  the  whole  moral  man  that  in  the  region  of 
truth  there  is  entire  flexibility  and  freedom.  We  have  the  liberty 
there  that  rests  on  final  confidence  and  security.  Certainty  of  liv- 
ing faith  in  grace  gives  us  liberty  of  thought  in  truth.  To  be 
sure,  truth  is  implicit  and  integral  to  Christianity,  but  it  is  not 
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supreme.  Christ  comes  full  of  grace  and  truth,  but  with  the  grace 
uppermost  and  always  central.  Grace  represents  the  fixed,  fontal, 
authoritative,  evangelical  element;  truth,  the  element  free,  adjust- 
able, and  catholic.  The  one  appeals  to  our  personal  life-convic- 
tion, the  other  to  our  scientific  judgment.  We  own  the  authority 
of  grace  by  impression  and  not  perception,  by  conviction  and  not 
by  observation,  by  life  and  not  by  thought.  It  is  in  personal  rela- 
tion with  us." 

The  uncertainty  in  religious  convictions  at  the  present  day,  he 
says,  springs  from  the  diffusion  of  our  intellectual  attention,  and 
the  hesitation,  vacillation,  and  weakness  thus  imparted  to  our  will. 
The  exercise  of  our  will,  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  relig- 
ious history  and  recorded  experience,  can  alone  give  us  the  cer- 
tainty men  are  crying  out  for.       He  thus  concludes  : 

"The  lack  of  certainty  to-day  is  not  only  due  to  the  many  things 
and  the  many  points  of  view,  but  still  more  to  the  weakness  of 
will  whicli  refuses  to  select  and  concentrate.  Much  more  doubt  is 
voluntary  and  culpable  than  it  is  the  fashion  to  admit.  The  men- 
tal confusion  is  due  to  some  moral  weakness  and  discursiveness. 
It  is  not  wholly  mental  error,  but  to  some  extent  moral  dulness 
(to  say  the  least),  which  causes  so  many  to  pass  over  the  historic 
Christ  as  lightly  as  they  do  in  their  survey  of  the  field  of  fact. 
There  is  a  lack  of  moral  insight  and  of  moral  perspective  due  to 
an  absence  of  moral  culture.  We  have  come  to  a  time  when  it  is 
the  element  of  command  rather  tlian  comprehension  that  we  need 
in  our  faith.  And  for  this  end  a  person  has  more  power  than  a 
process,  and  a  Redeemer  than  an  ideal.  We  may  or  may  not  be 
'  broad,'  but  positive  and  objective  we  must  be.  We  may  or  may 
not  be  'liberal,'  but  we  must  have  liberty.  And  the  first  condition 
of  positiveness  in  our  creed,  or  freedom  in  our  soul,  or  liberty  in 
the  State,  is  a  sure,  clear,  personal,  and  historic  authority  whose 
writ  runs  to  the  very  center  of  tiie  will  and  the  recesses  of  the  soul. 
The  present  decay  in  the  matter  of  public  liberty  and  its  vigilance 
is  more  than  concurrent  with  the  decay  of  sure  faith  in  a  divine 
authority." 

TOWARD   THE    UNION    OF    BAPTIST  AND 
FREE   BAPTIST. 

A  T  a  recent  meeting  in  Brooklyn  of  representatives  from  the 
•**■  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  the  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union,  and  the  Baptist  Publication  Society, 
it  was  resolved  "  that  the  doctrinal  differences  which  once  divided 
the  two  denominations  [Baptists  and  Free  Baptists]  have  passed 
away,  and  there  now  exist  no  doctrinal  differences  which  should 
prevent  their  acting  together  as  one  denomination."  F>om  this 
resolution,  it  is  said,  has  resulted  a  definite  movement  toward  the 
union  of  these  two  denominations  which  have  been  held  apart  by 
the  dissensions  of  more  than  a  century.  This  reported  movement 
has  attracted  an  unusual  amount  of  attention,  being  regarded  by 
many  as  among  the  first-fruits  of  the  recent  Interchurch  Confer- 
ence on  Federation.  A  committee  of  the  two  churches,  appointed 
to  consider  the  matter,  reached  no  very  definite  position  beyond 
finding  that  "  technical  difficulties"  to  denominational  union  exist. 
On  this  finding  The  Examiner  {V>2i^W%\.,  New  York)  comments  as 
follows : 

"  The  '  Baptist  denomination  '  is  simply  a  convenient  designation 
of  a  group— a  pretty  large  one— of  ecclesiastical  units  having  no 
visible  organic  connt^cUon,  s.  not/ien,  et praeteria  tii/iil.  How  are 
you  gomg  to  work  to  unite  that  which  exists  only  in  your  mind's 
eye  with  another  nonentity  equally  nebulous?  That  is  a  funda- 
mental 'technical  difficulty  '  which  no  committee  on  earth  is  wise 
enough  to  overcome. 

"  But  regular  Baptist  churches  and  Free  Baptist  churches  exist, 
and  if  it  be  found  that  nothing  fundamental  separates  them,  as  the 
committee  solemnly 'resolved,'  why,  in  the  name  of  common  seivse, 
should  not  'technical  dillicnlties  '  be  kicked  into  the  gutter  and 
a  union  be  effected  out  of  hand?  "But  how?'  it  maybe  asked. 
Why,  by  the  simjile  process  of  'benevolent  assimilation.'  If  our 
tree  Baptist  brethren  are  anxious  to  unite  with  us,  and  we  are 
anxious  to  unite  with  them,  all  that  need  be  done  is  that  they 
should  knock  for  admission  at  the  nearest  Baptist  door,  either  as 
individuals  or  as  churches,  and  a  welcome  will  be  given  them  in 


God's  name.  Nothing  could  be  easier  than  that.  And  there  is  no- 
power  on  earth  that  could  hinder  such  a  union,  if  it  were  mutually 
desired.     That  is  one  way  by  which  union  might  be  effected." 

T/ie  AfoiningS/ar{\}>^Y>^\?,\,  Boston)  thinks  that  the  suggestion  of 
union  "  has  practical  worth  and  merits  consideration."  The  Jnde- 
/>^«r/f«/ (undenominational)  remarks  that  the  Free  Baptists  have 
differed  from  the  regular  Baptists  "  in  that  their  theology  is  Armin- 
ian  and  not  Calvinistic,  and  also  in  their  open  communionism." 
We  read  further : 

"  But  the  regular  Baptists  have  changed  wonderfully  during  the 
jiast  thirty  years.  Their  close  communion  is  almost  a  thing  of  the 
past,  insensibly  melted  away,  and  decrees  and  freewill  are  no- 
longer  a  question  of  serious  debate.  Accordingly,  their  relation 
to  the  Free  Baptists  is  very  nearly  that  of  the  Presbyterians,  since 
their  new  creed,  to  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians.  There  is  very 
little,  if  anything,  left  to  keep  them  apart,  except  the  memory  of 
old  protests  and  conflicts.  Even  the  Baptist  practise  of  refusing 
to  give  straight  letters  of  recommendation  to  their  members  who 
wish  to  join  a  Free  Baptist  church  is  coming  to  an  end,  and  within 
a  year  or  two  this  serious  offense  has,  by  action  of  many  of  their 
conferences,  jjeen  changed.  Meanwhile  there  is  a  quite  general 
opinion  among  the  Free  Baptists  that  the  time  is  near  when  there 
is  no  longer  reason  for  their  existence  as  a  separate  denomination, 
and  a  strong  committee  has  been  appointed  to  consider  where  they 
should  go,  if  they  unite.  Already,  in  New  Brunswick,  the  Free 
Baptists  and  regular  Baptists  have  united  very  lately,  and  they  are 
likely  to  do  the  same  soon  in  Nova  Scotia;  and  in  this  country 
probably  the  attraction  is  in  the  same  direction.  But  the  committee 
is  also  conferring  with  the  Disciples  and  the  Congregationalists." 

The  resolution  passed  at  the  Brooklyn  meeting  has  interested 
the  secular  as  well  as  the  religious  press.  The  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post  comments  in  part  as  follows  : 

"The  Baptists  are  locally  independent  in  the  most  rigid  accepta- 
tion of  the  term ;  and  those  congregations  which  choose  to  hold  to 
close  communion  may  do  so  in  spite  of  all  resolutions  and  conven- 
tions. The  incident,  however,  has  its  significance,  not  merely  for 
Baptists,  but  for  all  who  watch  the  dying  controversies  over 
dogma.  For  the  bitter  disputes  between  the 'Strict '  and  the  'Free' 
Communionists  are  typical  of  the  quarrels  which  have  rent  Chris- 
tendom into  hundreds  of  warring  sects. 

"  Baptists  differ  from  other  Protestants — broadly  speaking — in 
rejecting  the  validity  of  infant  baptism  and  in  holding  to  the  doc- 
trine of  immersion.  No  organized  body  holding  Baptist  principles 
can  be  found  before  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century— the 
Reformation  period,  in  which  the  discussion  of  minute  distinc- 
tions of  creed  raged  so  furiously.  The  Baptists,  like  other  major 
divisions  of  the  Protestant  Church,  have  split  and  split  again,  until 
in  this  country  we  have,  or  have  had.  eight  or  ten  minor  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  Six-Principle  Baptists,  the  Seventh-Day  Baptists, 
tlie  Anti-Mission  Baptists,  and  the  Free-Will  Baptists.  The  ques- 
tion of  admitting  to  the  communion  of  the  Church  Christians  who 
do  not  subscribe  to  the  strict  doctrine  of  the  sect  is  an  old  one. 
John  Bunyan  himself,  the  greatest  man  whom  the  denomination 
has  produced,  was  inclined  to  be  lenient  on  this  point,  and  in  con- 
sequence he  was  acrimoniously  attacked  by  more  thoroughgoing 
P 'otists.  It  was  an  age  in  which  billingsgate  was  regarded  as  a 
legitimate  weapon  in  religious  argument.  Not  until  the  eighteenth 
century  was  there  a  formal  organization  of  Free-Communion  Bap- 
tists—made up  partly  of  persons  who  had  been  convened  by  the 
preaching  of  Whitefieid.  In  184 1  the  Free-Will  and  the  Free- 
Communion  Baptists  coalesced.  The  main  body  of  the  denom- 
ination, from  »vhich  these  two  otf-shoots  sprang,  has  nominally 
adhered  to  strict  communion,  tlio  in  recent  years  the  topic  has 
been  but  little  agitated,  especially  in  the  North,  and  individual 
churches  iiave  tacitly  abandoned  the  old  policy.  These  facts 
would  be  hardly  wortli  chronicling  here  and  now,  were  it  not  that 
this  movement  within  the  limits  of  the  sect  is  a  sort  of  epitome  of 
the  whole  movement  of  Protestantism.  First,  separation;  then 
realization  that  the  disagreements  relate  to  non-essentials;  then 
cooperation  in  religious  work  ;  and  finally,  union.  Of  course,  we 
do  not  mean  to  .say  that  the  Protestant  sects  have  actually  united, 
but  the  conference  in  this  city  last  month — in  spite  of  che  bar 
ai^ainst  Unitarians  and  I'niversalists— is  a  public  declaration  that 
dilferenccs  of  creed  are  small  matters." 
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FOREIGN    COMMENT. 


MR.    ROOSEVELT    VIEWED    AS    AN    AMERICAN 

C/ESAR. 

MPERIALISM  "  and  "  Caesarism  "  are  the  terms  in  which 


I 


certain  European  papers  record  their  impressions  of  the 
President's  last  message.  The  German  papers  are  generally  con- 
tent, as  is  also  the  Osservatore  Romano,  with  giving  a  r^sum^  of 
the  document,  but  the  French  press,  in  some  quarters,  openly 
accuse  Mr.  Roosevelt  of  brandishing  the  "  Big  Stick  "  over  foreign 
Powers,  and  firing  the  "  Big  Pistol  "  into  the  air.  Speaking  of  the 
part  of  the  message  in  which  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  treated,  the 
Temps  (Paris)  says: 

"No  one  can  fail  to  see  in  this  passage  a  new  advance  in  that 
imperialism  which  he  has  taken  every  occasion  to  define  to  the 
world.  This  imperialism,  which  he  did  not  become  fully  alive  to 
until  after  the  war  with  Spain,  is  not  a  new  thing.  It  originates 
in  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  .  .  .  But  from  being  a  negative  this  has 
now  become  a  positive  doctrine.  Not  only  does  the  United  States 
assert  its  intention  to  prohibit  the  annexation  by  Europe  of  any 
territory  in  the  New  World,  but  claims  the  right  of  safeguarding 
and  controlling  the  Governments  of  the  West  so  that  the  Powers 
of  the  Old  World  can  no  longer  undertake  the  direct  adjustment 
of  their  difficulties  with  the  South  American  Republics.  We  are 
already  well  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  the  'Big  Stick.' 
This  doctrine  is  enlarged  and  exaggerated  to  extraordinary  pro- 
portions by  President  Roosevelt's  message." 

The  Tribufia  (Rome)  speaks  in  even  stronger  language  than  the 
French  ministerial  organ.  It  declares  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a 
militarist  who  is  grafting  Caesarism  upon  republican  institutions, 
and  consequently  the  writer  of  this  message  has  no  longer  any 
proper  place  as  President  of  a  Republic.     To  quote : 

"  This  is  the  first  time  that  a  President  has  spoken  as  Roosevelt 
speaks.  It  is  also  the  first  time  in  history  that  the  ideas  and  the 
program  of  an  individual  claim  the  authority  which  belongs  only 
to  the  ideas  and  the  program  of  the  entire  Republic.  This  is  ex- 
actly what  has  happened  in  the  present  case. 

"  Roosevelt  has  finally  succeeded  in  imparting  to  the  Republic 
his  own  spirit  of  Caesarism,  his  own  style  of  a  Caesarian  journal- 
ist. Let  William  II.  take  notice.  The  German  Emperor  is  no 
longer  the  only  one  who  makes  his  public  appearance  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  point  of  the  sword.  The  adventurous  warrior 
who  fought  the  Filipinos  {sic'\  is  now  his  close  competitor  in  the 
matter  of  war,  and  the  competition  of  Americans  is  always  dan- 
gerous !  .  .  .  But  does  not  a  Republic  a  la  Roosevelt  look  very 
much  like  an  absurdity .'' " 

The  Saturday  Review  (London)  speaks  in  much  the  same  strain, 
implies  that  Roosevelt  is  reviving  at  Washington  a  French  mon- 
archy, and  uses  the  expression  "  ZV/a/,  c''est  Roosevelt."  The 
President  is  indirectly  accused  of  too  truculently  insulting  the 
Governments  of  the  world.  This  journal  states  that  the  South 
American  Republics  are  becoming  impatient  under  such  super- 
vision.    The  following  are  the  words  of  The  Review  : 

"  If  you  wish  to  rank  as  a  world  Power,  you  must  not  too  trucu- 
lently insult  the  Powers  of  the  world,  but  so  far  as  South  America 
is  concerned  the  President  clearly  intends  to  maintain  his  position 
of  patron  and  policeman.  The  dislike  of  this  offensive  assumption 
steadily  grows  in  South  America,  and  it  is  naturally  asked  where 
is  the  warrant  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  assume 
over  the  Western  hemisphere  the  authority  of  Rhadamanthus  in 
the  shades  who  '' castigatqiie  audit<fue  dolos""  ?  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
tone  leads  us  to  think  that  he  believes  himself  to  possess  such  a 
prerogative  by  right  divine  ;  or  is  it  only  a  not  unnatural  confusion 
with  the  right  of  the  stronger?" 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Gaulois  (Paris)  applauds  the  language 
and  intention  of  the  message,  and  thinks  that  France  might  learn 
a  lesson  from  them.  Then  in  allusion  to  the  strictures  the  Presi- 
dent utters  against  those  who  did  so  much  to  secure  his  election, 
this  great  French  journal  remarks  : 

"  He  who  can  so  candidly  revise  his  own  doctrine,  and  pass 


judgment  on  his  own  work  and  friends;  he  who  stigmatizes  the 
antagonism  between  the  collectivist,  the  proletariat  and  the  individ- 
ualist manufacturers,  who  puts  in  the  same  box  plutocracy  and 
mobocracy,  which  have  been  each  in  turn  idols  of  the  socialists, 
who  condemns  the  enemies  of  national  defense  and  is  indignant  at 
electoral  corruption,  plainly  indicates  the  disgust  with  which  cer- 
tain phases  of  our  party  politics  would  inspire  him.  He  is  neither 
a  French  Nationalist  nor  a  Monarchist.  He  is  the  elected  head 
of  a  democracy,  the  President  of  a  free  Republic,  after  whose  pat- 
tern our  own  refuses  to  be  modeled." 

The  London  Tizzies,  with  a  mild  reflection  on  the  length  of  the 
message,  approves  of  its  general  tone.  On  those  passages  which 
provoke  from  other  papers  charges  of  Caesarism,  the  English  min- 
isterial organ  remarks : 

"  The  policy  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  now  developing  in  a  di- 
rection with  which  we  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied.  While 
always  recognizing  its  reasonableness  from  the  American  point  of 
view,  we  could  not  help  feeling  that  the  old  interpretation  of  the 
doctrine  left  something  to  be  desired  in  its  application  to  practi- 
cal questions.  The  right  of  a  European  Power  to  take  action 
against  an  unruly  South  American  Republic  could  hardly  be  lim- 
ited without  the  assumption  of  a  somewhat  greater  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  This  point  of  view  is  now  vir- 
tually accepted  by  President  Roosevelt." — Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  VATICAN   AND   THE  SEPARATION. 

THE  separation  of  Church  and  State  in  France  has  strength- 
ened the  influence  of  the  Pope  in  that  country,  says  "Felix 
11."  in  the  Figaro  (Paris).  "  The  Pope  declared,  in  the  course  of 
a  conversation  on  the  position  of  things  in  France,  at  a  reception 
of  cardinals,  that  it  gave  him  great  satisfaction  amid  the  mourn- 
ful circumstance  of  the  present  hour,  to  see  the  clergy  and  the 


THE  SEPARATION. 


"  Your  crimes  ?    You  burnt  Savonarola  and  John  Huss ;  you  imprisoned  Galileo, 
?Lnd— favored  my  adversaries  at  the  elections  .'  " 

—Figaro  (Paris). 

Catholic  laity  of  France  pressing  closely  round  the  chair  of  Peter." 
It  is  supposed,  says  this  writer,  that  the  Pope  will  provide  for  the 
episcopal  incomes  by  reviving  the  ancient  jus  cathedraticuf/i,  or 
see  right,  by  which  bishops  may  impose  a  proportional  tax  on  all 
ecclesiastics  and  ecclesiastical  buildings,  and  apply  the  proceeds 
for  episcopal  purposes.  The  Pope  also  looks  forward  to  a  re- 
newal of  diplomatic  relations  with  France  as  a  result  of  the  sepa- 
ration, we  are  told,  for  when  the  Concordat  was  abolished  ten 
years  ago  in  Brazil,  it  resulted  in  the  reestablishment  of  diplo- 
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matic  relations  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Brazilian  Government. 
The  Pope,  according  to  Felix  II.,  intends  uttering  a  protest 
against  the  abolition  of  the  French  Concordat,  a  contract  to  which 
the  \'atican  is  a  party,  without  consulting  tiie  Vatican.  It  is  said 
that  the  Supreme  Pontiff  maintains  his  serenity  and  hopefulness, 
especially  toward  those  who  are  most  discouraged,  and  who  per- 
sistently publish  at  Rome  their  opinion  that  there  is  some  prospect 
of  a  civil  war  in  France  on  account  of  wliat  they  style  the  spolia- 
tion of  the  Church.— y'rafis/a/ioH  >nadc  for  The  Literakv 
Digest. 


WHO   ARE   GERMANY'S    "UNJUST    FOES"? 

'T"  ME  Emperor  William's  speech  from  the  throne  at  the  opening 
'-  of  the  Reichstag  is  being  discussed  and  puzzled  over  by  the 
whole  European  press,  and  is  reported  in  full  by  all  papers  of  im- 
portance. After  congratulating  himself  that  he  was  able  to  help 
President  Roosevelt  as  a  pacificator,  he  puts  himself  forth  as  one 
to  whom  "  the  peace  of  the  German  people  is  a  sacred  thing." 
He  proceeds  to  imply  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  sacred  thing  with 
other  men,  who  are  not  as  he  is,  but  falsely  interpret  the  German 
character,  and  threaten  "unjust  attacks  "  on  Germany.  Against 
such  foes  Germany  must  fortify  herself  in  advance.  According  to 
the  press  the  speech  was  an  appeal  to  Cierman  fears  and  German 
patriotism  in  favor  of  the  new  naval  program,  which  will  involve  a 
"financial  reform,"  i.e.,  increased  taxation.  The  Liberal  Voss- 
ische  Zeitung  (Berlin)  says : 

"  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  speech  from  the  throne  consists 
of  a  naive  avowal  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  that  (Germany  is 
constantly  exposed  to  be  misunderstood  and  envied.  By  whom.'' 
The  speech  from  the  throne  gives  no  answer  to  this  question.  .  .  . 
Rarely  has  a  sovereign  been  known,  in  time  of  peace,  to  utter 
words  of  such  grave  significance.  Some  perhaps  will  think  that 
the  speaker  was  influenced  by  a  desire  to  promote  the  passing  of 
the  new  Navy  Bill.     We  can  not  adopt  such  an  interpretation." 

The  Social  Democratic  organ  Vorivdrts  (Berlin)  points  out  that 
England  is  intended  in  the  dark  hints  of  the  Kaiser.  It  remarks 
in  the  course  of  a  sneering  article  : 

"The  multiplication  of  ships  of  war  and  the  increase  of  tonnage 
in  the  new  vessels  is  necessary,  we  are  told,  in  order  that  the  fight- 
ing strength  of  the  German  fleet  may  not  be  inferior  to  that  of 
other  Powers.  It  is  not  stated  what  Powers  are  referred  to.  Yet 
it  is  an  open  secret  that  the  speaker  was  thinking  of  England. 
It  is  not  intended  that  the  German  fleet  shall  be  so  far  inferior  to 
the  English  fleet  in  1917  as  it  is  at  present,  and  we  are  forced  to 
conclude  that  many  new  and  varied  'Fleet  Programs'  will  in  the 
interim  be  proposed  and  carried  out." 

The  Socialist  weekly  vV<f«tf  2r^//  (Stuttgart)  confirms  this  inter, 
pretation  and  complains  that  "  there  still  survives  among  us  a  desire 
to  emulate  John  Bull;  hence  this 'Financial  Reform."  Another 
billion  will  be  spent  in  the  next  ten  years  in  still  larger  ships  such 
as  John  Bull  possesses."  The  Aurore  {Var'is)  declares  that  Will- 
iam II  knows  the  causes  of  the  disquietude  he  describes  better 
than  any  one  else,  because  he,  not  those  he  hints  at,  is  the  cause 
of  them.  France  "  is  sincerely  anxious  for  peace  and  England  has 
too  many  valuable  interests  at  stake  to  plunge  deliberately  mto 
risks  of  war."  The  Eclatr  (Paris)  thinks  that  there  exists  merely 
a  provisional  truce  between  England  and  Germany  ;  that  the  Kaiser 
referred  to  England  and  that  England  was  quite  willing  to  admit 
"  the  sf)ft  impeachment."  An  ultimate  conflict  between  tliese  two 
Powers  is  predicted  in  the  following  terms: 

"While  the  collision  may  be  long  delayed,  the  two  irreconcilable 
adversaries  who  stand  fencing  in  such  a  furious  manner  before  our 
eyes  have  never  before  more  plainly  indicated  the  ultimate  object 
of  their  warlike  preparations.  Germany  clearly  shows  that  in  her 
warlike  activities  she  is  thinking  of  England,  and  England  admits 
that  she  is  the  Power  intended      The  speech  from  the  German 


throne  is  therefore  more  and  more  instructive  the  more  we  ponder 
it  after  the  first  reading." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Patrie  (Paris),  however,  William  II.  was 
uttering  a  veiled  threat  against  France.  After  remarking  that  "  the 
situation,  without  being  tragic,  is  serious,"  the  writer  urges  French- 
men not  to  allow  party  dissentions  to  blind  them  to  the  German 
peril,  and  proceeds : 

"The  Emperor  William  seems  determined  to  dispel  any  illusions 
we  may  still  cherish.  If  the  catastrophe  comes  we  can  not  blame 
him  for  not  having  warned  us,  and  no  one  will  be  surprised  except- 
ing those  who  have  systematically  shut  their  eyes  to  the  truth,  and 
would  prefer  to  see  and  understand  nothing  that  is  actually  taking 
place." 

The  Tetnps  (Paris)  takes  a  calmer  view  and  declares  that 
Frenchmen  in  general  put  the  best  interpretation  on  the  Emperor's 
words.     Thus: 

"  French  opinion,  which  for  some  months  has  been  gaining  in 
ripeness  and  unanimity,  will  accept  the  imperial  address  with  per- 
fect serenity  If  we  consider  the  budget  whose  support  inspired 
it,  and  the  national  idiosyncrasies  which  are  traceable  in  its  lan- 
guage, we  shall  be  li'tle  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
which  William  11.  attaches  to  the  common-sense  axiom,  'Be 
strong,  if  you  would  be  at  peace  ' — an  axiom  whose  wisdom  France 
will  never  lose  an  opportunity  of  illustrating. 

In  the  Berliner  Tageblait  the  Powers  against  whom  the  innu- 
endoes of  the  imperial  orator  are  directed,  while  they  are  left  in 
their  ambiguity,  are  solemnly  advised  to  take  heed  and  govern 
themselves  accordingly.     To  quote  : 

"  The  declaration  that  peace  is  a  sacred  thing  to  the  Emperor, 
but  that  the  difficulties  that  occur  in  Franco-German  relations  are 
caused  by.  the  tendency  of  certain  Powers  to  settle  questions  that 
concern  Germany  without  consulting  her,  constitutes  a  serious 
charge  against  nations  whose  relations  with  Germany  are  'correct' 
but 'not  friendly.'  It  rests  with  these  nations  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  the  awkward  position  in  which  the  Emperor's'  words 
have  placed  them." 

The  Liberie  (Paris)  has  a  very  plain  interpretation  for  the  Em- 
peror's contrast  between  "  correct "  and  "friendly"  relations,  as 
follows : 

"He  classes  the  Powers  under  two  categories:  those  with  whom 
he  maintains  'good  and  friendly  relations  '  and  those  toward  whom 
he  exhibits  'correctness,'  a  mere  mask  of  supreme  hostility. 
Never  has  a  sovereign,  however  despotic  or  Oriental,  ventured  to 
propound  so  cool  an  ultimatum.  He  offers  either  the  friendship 
which  you  may  buy,  or  the  'correctness '  which  is  a  standing  men- 
ace. Enemies  or  vassals,  the  Powers  must  chose  which  they 
prefer  to  be." 

The  National  Zeitung  (Berlin),  the  official  organ  of  the  Govern- 
ment, naturall.v  declares  that  while  the  Emperor  has  pointed  out 
envy  as  "  the  cause  of  universal  hostility  against  Germany,"  this 
is  not  intended  to  produce  irritation,  but  to  put  the  nation  upon  its 
mettle  in  the  preservation  of  peace.  The  organ  of  the  German 
rrmy,  the  Kreuz-Zeitung  i^^xXvn.)  remarks: 

"Germany  wishes  to  make  herself  understood  in  every  quarter 
where  she  has  interests  to  defend.  France  has  proved  that  she 
comprehends  the  legitimacy  of  this  demand,  and  has,  on  her  side, 
done  all  in  her  power  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world." 

The  Times  (London)  bluntly  accuses  the  Emperor  of  Pecksnif- 
fian  whimpering,  in  order  to  get  the  bill  for  taxing  beer  and  to- 
bacco and  the  Navy  Program  Bill  passed  by  the  Reichstag.  Re- 
ferring to  the  phrase  "  unjust  attacks,"  the  English  Government 
organ  observes : 

"  Who  can  be  the  enemies  thus  darkly  indicated,  who  are  rea- 
sonably suspected  of  contemplating  an  'unjust  attack,'  not  only 
upon  (iermany,  but  upon  Germany  and  her  allies?  .  .  The  Em- 
peror wants  money  for  his  new  Navy  Bill,  and,  altho  the  Navy 
r.ill  itsell  is  exceedingly  popular,  the  very  heavy  additional  taxa- 
tion which  it  entails  is  not.    That  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  dismal 
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whining  about  perfidious  attempts  to 'leave  Germany  out  of  ac- 
count and  to  set  her  back.'  So  construed,  it  need  not  disturb  the 
nerves  even  of  the  most  timorous." — Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


England,  and  the  United  States,  were  circulated  throughout  the 
Baltic  provinces,  where  the  revolution  has  been  instigated  on  the 


THE    FIRST    RUSSIAN    REPUBLIC. 

THE  revolution  in  Russia  has  reached  its  first  great  climax  in 
Livonia,  the  Baltic  province,  according  to  the  Lokal  An- 
zeiger  (Berlin),  and  this  has  been  attended  by  spreading  strikes  in 
other  parts  of  Russia.  At  Riga,  we  are  told,  the  Republic  which 
has  been  proclaimed  is  merely  the  outcome  of  a  long  and  patient 
propaganda,  the  exertions  of  a  tireless  press,  and  the  expanding 
influence  of  German  ideas— phenomena  whose  development  is 
traced  at  some  length  in  two  articles  on  the  Lettic  Labor  move- 
ment by  von  R.  Kleinberg  in  Die  Neue  Zeit  (Stuttgart).  The  at- 
tempt of  Count  VVitte  to  found  a  constitutional  government  and 
rule  without  repression  has,  according  to  the  news  despatches, 
either  failed  or  reached  the  brink  of  failure.  According  to  one 
paper,  General  Ignatieff  is  struggling  hard  for  the  dismissal  of 
Witte.  It  is  said  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Official  Gazette  that  the 
time  has  come  for  aggressive  action,  that  the  patience  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  exhausted,  and  the  revolution  must  be  stopped  by  active 
measures. 

Meanwhile  Livonia  has  risen  in  revolt.  In  the  Deenas  Lapa 
(Riga)  we  read : 

"While  the  Government  at  St.  Petersburg  is  nearing  its  end, 
the  very  army  is  rising,  and  a  republican  Government  has  been 
proclaimed  at  Riga.  Some  regiments  remain  faithful  to  the  Czar, 
but  the  majority  are  for  us.  The  Government  desires  a  conflict 
and  it  shall  have  it." 

According  to  iki^  Lokal  Anzeiger  {^^xXm)  zWtdi  abce,  "during 
the  barricade  fights  in  Mitau  300  were  killed.  L  Te^  newarden 
the  revolutionists  have  opened  the  jail  doors,  freed  tne  prisoners, 
killed  Lieutenant-Governor  Petersen,  along  with  his  private  Secre- 
tary Maximovitsk,  and  flung  their  bodies  in  the  river."  The 
Matin  (Paris)  publishes  the  manifesto  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Coun 
cil  of  Workingmen's  delegates,  which  says: 

"  The  Government  thus  drives  the  revolutionary  movement  fur- 
ther along  the  fatal  path.  Its  continuance  in  power  is  a  danger  to 
the  country,  entailing  innumerable  calamities  and  bloodshed." 

According  to  the  Molva  (St.  Petersburg),  a  new  newspaper,  the 
Lawyers'  Union,  which  supports  the  strike  movement,  is  prepar- 
ing to  indict  Mr.  Durnovo,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  for  many  vio- 
lations of  the  law.  The  most  significant  of  all  these  events  is  the 
slaughter  of  the  Cossacks  by  the  populace  in  Tukum,  in  the  Baltic 
provinces.  According  to  the  Kolnische  Zeitung,  the  Germans, 
who  have  long  lorded  it  over  the  Lettic  population  of  Livonia, 
have  suffered  with  the  Cossacks,  and  the  Government  at  Berlin 
is  sending  war-ships  to  their  relief. 

The  uprising  in  Livonia,  whose  center  is  the  great  manufacturing 
town  of  Riga,  has  long  been  awaited,  according  to  von  R.  Klein- 
berg, in  the  articles  alluded  to  above.  This  writer  tells  us  that  the 
manifesto  of  Alexander  I.,  releasing  the  peasants  of  Livonia  from 
serfdom,  did  little  for  them  in  reality  until  they  came  into  the 
cities  as  toilers  in  the  various  industries.  This  nearness  to  Ger- 
many made  easy  the  introduction  of  German  socialistic  writings. 
"The  pamphlets  in  which  the  economic  theories  of  Marx  and 
Engels  were  popularized  were  translated,  and  disseminated  in  labor 
circles.  .  .  .  The  step  was  easy  from  instilling  the  Livonians  with 
the  ideas  of  Socialism  to  organizing  them  into  bodies  prepared  for 
open  warfare."  The  next  advance  was  to  claim  the  support  of  the 
press.  The  daily  paper  Deeinas  Lapa  was  enlisted  in  their  cause. 
Next  came  the  organization  of  the  Riga  Lettic  Social-Democratic 
Committee.  This  was  in  1901.  Between  1901  and  1903  more  than 
twenty  mass-meetings  were  held,  without  knowledge  of  the  police, 
and  in  1903  as  many  as  250,000  political  tracts,  printed  in  Germany, 


THE  DIFFICULT   PASSAGE. 

Will  he  reach  the  harbor  ? 

- Kladderadatscli  (Berlin). 

basis  of  the  following  demands,  as  promulgated  in  15,000  flying 
sheet=  in  Riga  and  neighboring  towns  : 

"Popular  representation  in  the  legislature,  by  means  of  univer- 
sal suffrage,  and  secret  ballot.  Freedom  of  the  press,  of  rpeech, 
and  liberty  to  hold  public  assemblies.  Abolition  of  wdiV."— Trans- 
lations made  Jor  The  Literary  Digest. 


CHINESE   ARROGANCE   OVER    JAPANESE 
VICTORIES. 

THE  massacre  of  missionaries  at  Lienchou,  in  Kuangtung,  a 
province  notorious  for  turbulence,  where  the  boycott  of 
American  products  is  stronger  than  elsewhere  in  China,  says  The 
North  China  Daily  News  (Shanghai),  a  leading  English  paper 
in  China,  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty  brings  China  into  a  condition  of  comparative  security  from 
foreign  interference.  Young  China  believes  therefore  that  it  can 
in  a  few  years  become  a  second  Japan,  and  can  defy  foreigners. 
But  "  China  has  a  very  weak  and  ignorant  Government,"  adds  this 
paper,  and  if  the  authorities  do  not  keep  to  the  treaties  which 
guarantee  protection  to  missionaires  and  grant  certain  trade  rights, 
"  the  Powers  must  resume  the  gunboat  policy,  which  is  rough,  but 
is  effective." 

These  are  strong  and  plain  words  to  proceed  from  an  editor 
writing  in  China.     To  quote  : 

"The  rise  of  Japan,  and  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  which 
undoubtedly  has  the  tacit  support  of  the  United  States,  have  prac- 
tically guaranteed  China  against  outside  interference;  but  an 
understood  condition  of  that  guaranty  must  be  that  China  shall 
faithfully  observe  the  existing  treaties  with  foreign  Powers  and 
make  all  her  people  observe  them.  Unfortunately,  the  first  result 
of  the  security  that  China  has  obtained  has  been  a  recrudescence 
of  anti-foreign  feeling  and  obstruction  at  Peking  which  is  being 
imitated  at  the  treaty  ports." 

If  local  authorities  can  not  keep  the  channels  of  trade  open,  and 
protect  the  lives  of  missionaries,  says  this  Shanghai  journal,  the 
Powers  will  be  justified  in  employing  armed  force  to  compel  the 
observation  of  treaties.     Thus: 

"  If  Peking  pleads  inability  the  Powers  must  resume  the  gun- 
boat policy,  which  may  be  rough,  but  is  effective.  The  establish- 
ment of  missionary  stations  in  the  interior  is  in  accordance  with 
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the  treaties  and  with  many  imperial  decrees,  and  over  and  over 
again  the  officials  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  have  recognized  the 
good  so  freely  done  by  missionary  hospitals.  The  perpetrators  of 
the  massacre  at  Lienchou  must  be  severely  punished,  and  the  mis- 
sionary buildings  reinstated  at  the  e.xpense  of  the  officials  who  are 
culpable ;  and  if  the  central  Government  can  not  secure  protec- 
tion for  foreign  life  and  property  in  Kuangtung,  the  foreign  Powers 
must  themselves  undertake  the  task." 


A    FRENCH    DEFIANCE   TO   GERMANY. 

FRANCE  must  give  up  for  the  present  her  dream  of  colonial 
expansion,  and  set  herself  first  of  all  to  recover  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, says  Paul  D^roulMe,  president  of  the  French  Patriotic 
League,  in    The  A'ational  Review  (London).      This  well-known 

French  publicist  had 
been  requested  by  M. 
L.  J.  Maxse,  editor  of 
The  Re7'ieiv,  to  give  his 
views  of  the  present  sit- 
uation. He  takes  occa- 
sion, accordingly,  to 
point  to  William  IL  of 
Germany  as  dreaming 
of  a  closed  sea,  a  con- 
tinent subdued, and  na- 
tions conquered,  and 
desiring  to  win  practi- 
cally the  title  he  has 
given  to  himself  of 
"  world  emperor." 

He  says  that  the  con- 
servative rulers  of  Eu- 
rope look  upon  William 
IL  as  a  very  great  man 
and  a  genial  sovereign. 
To  quote  DdroulMe's 
words : 


PAUL  U^ROULfeUE, 

The  exiled  liberal  French  writer,  who  thinks 
that  France  should  recover  Alsace-Lorraine  by 
force  of  arms. 


"  What  has  he  done 
to  merit  this  title?     In 
virtue  of  what  high  quality  does  he  bear  it.''     What  public  service 
or  exploit  has  won  him  this  preeminence?" 

He  proceeds  to  show  that  it  is  merely  the  vogue  to  call  the  Kai- 
ser by  this  title,  while  the  fact  is  those  who  so  honor  him  are  actu- 
ated by  a  desire  to  have  his  protection  as  the  policeman  of  Europe. 
He  further  remarks  : 

"  Uf  course  we  must  add  that  this  policeman  writes  verses, 
knows  how  to  arrange  a  bar  of  music,  models  in  clay,  daubs  on 
canvas.  He  is,  moreover,  a  very  hospitable  gentleman,  and  never 
refuses  a  place  on  his  yacht,  at  his  palace  dinner-table,  nor  in  his 
shooting-parties  to  any  one  who  has  spoken  well  of  him.  What 
more  is  needed  to  change  admiration  into  worship,  and  a  future 
protector  into  a  demigod  ?  " 

He  charges  William  II.  with  trying  to  mount  ihe  throne  before 
his  father's  death  ;  with  fickleness  of  opinion ;  with  making  a  pub- 
lic statement  one  day  and  contradicting  it  the  next— "  a  crowned 
Proteus  who  changes  his  opinion  as  easily  as  he  does  his  uniform." 
*•  His  recent  cruise  in  the  .seas  of  the  North  was  a  genuine  threat  to 
England,  exactly  as  his  brutal  landing  in  Morocco  was  an  insolent 
affront  to  France." 

Coming  to  the  .serious  point  of  his  theme  he  observes : 

"The  industrial  and  commercial  predominance  of  Germany 
would  in  a  short  time  bring  about  the  ruin  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish trade  and  working  classes.  (Germany's  predominance  and  ter- 
ritorial exp.msion  would  result  in  the  subjection  of  all  Europe. 
Are  England  and  France  going  to  allow  this?  and  if  they  are  un- 
willing to  allow  it,  can  they  not  and  ought  they  not  to  oppose  the 


desolating  and  now  approaching  arrival  of  the  German  jugger- 
naut?" 

He  proposes,  first  of  all,  the  winning  back  for  France  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  and  quotes  the  words  of  Gambetta,  "  Alsace-Lorraine's 
recovery  is  the  only  thing  worth  living  for."  After  Gambetta's 
death,  he  says,  "  the  policy  of  national  recovery  was  supplanted  by 
the  policy  of  colonial  compensation."     He  continues: 

"  The  success  of  our  troops  and  the  semi-incorporation  with 
France  of  fair  and  rich  territory  brought  a  kind  of  patriotic  conso- 
lation; .  .  .  but  our  successes,  while  they  created  a  diversion,  in- 
volved a  scattering  of  our  resources.  In  proportion  as  they  re- 
ceived the  congratulations  of  the  Germans,  they  caused  anxiety  to 
Frenchmen.  The  Patriotic  League,  while  it  felt  that  it  shared  the 
glory  of  the  flag  which  it  honored,  could  not  help  thinking  that 
these  small  and  partial  victories  were  just  as  exhausting  to  France 
as  a  holy  war  and  a  victory  that  brought  back  liberty  would  have 
been." 

Referring  to  the  English  entetite  with  France  he  speaks  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Our  navy  would  be  incapable  of  facing  the  German  navy,  we 
are  told,  and  Admiral  William  II.  would  confiscate  it.  For  our 
own  part,  we  have  strong  doubts  about  this  summary  sweeping  of 
our  fleet  from  the  seas  ;  but  those  Frenchmen  who  fear  it  ought  to 
see  all  the  more  reason  for  leaning  upon  England.  At  no  hour  of 
contemporary  history,  at  no  moment,  indeed,  since  loss  of  two 
provinces  which  naturally  involved  the  loss  of  our  independence, 
have  the  attitude  of  men  toward  us  and  the  disposition  of  events 
offered  us  better  opportunities,  better  hopes,  and  a  better  right  to 
assert  ourselves. 

"  But  suppose  for  a  moment  that  England,  disheartened  by  our 
doubts  and  hesitancies,  withdraws  and  renounces  us,  what  will 
prevent  Pangermanism  from  annexing  triumphantly,  and  without 
recourse  to  battle,  the  Germans  of  Austria  on  the  very  next  morn- 
ing ;  and  from  invading  Holland  the  next  day  following;  from  de- 
scending on  Belgium?  What  will  turn  the  point  of  the  Prussian 
sword  from  reaching  out  as  far  as  the  port  of  Trieste?" 

If  France  wavers,  if  she  hangs  back,  he  adds,  she  will  bring  upon 
herself  the  fulfilment  of  the  Arabian  proverb,  "  If  you  refuse  to 
march  to  battle,  God  will  visit  it  upon  you  ;  He  will  give  your 
place  to  another  people."  What  a  disaster  it  will  be  for  justice, 
for  progress,  for  liberty,  he  exclaims,  if  this  people  should  be  the 
Prussianized  German  people  ! — Translations  tnade  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 

"  We  adliere  to  the  standpoint  "  says  Vonuaerts  (Berlin)  "that  Germany  does 
not  retiuire  a  Heet  for  the  protection  of  her  commerce.  England,  with  her  gigan- 
tic colonial  empire,  is  in  a  totally  different  position  " 


HER   NEW   UOLL. 


-Ulk  (Berlin). 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 


CAPT.   A.   T.   MAHAN. 


CAPTAIN    MAHAN'S   NEW   BOOK. 

Sea  Power  in  its  Relations  to  the  War  of  1S12.  By  Capt.  A.  T. 
Mahan,  D.C.L.,  LL.I).,  United  States  Navy.  Illustrated.  Two  volumes. 
Cloth,  pp.,  423,  456.     Price,  $7.00  net.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

THE  mere  announcement  of  a  new  V)ook  by  Captain  Mahan  on  the 
influence  of  sea  power  is  suflicient  to  excite  a  high  anticipatory 
interest  in  all — and  they  should  be  many — accjuainted  with  that  ofliccr's 
skill  in  the  delineation  of  naval  warfare,  his  erudition  as  a  historian,  and 
his  trenchant  literary  style.  In  the  case  of  his  latest  work  he  has  chosen 
a  theme  of  peculiar  significance  to  his  fellow-countrymen — the  \\'ar  of 

181 2.  Here,  as  in  his  earlier  writings, 
to  which  this  is  complemcntan,',  his 
aim  is  primarily  to  propound  and 
establish  the  doctrine  that  a  strong 
navy  is  not  merely  an  excellent  guar- 
anty of  peace  but  is  essential  to  a 
country  which  would  play  any  consid- 
erable part  in  the  family  of  nations. 
But  he  does  not,  as  might  be  imagined, 
confine  his  discussion  to  the  purely 
naval  aspects  of  our  second  war  with 
Great  Britain — the  second  war  for 
independence,  as  some  one  has  called 
it.  Nor,  indeed,  is  his  book  con- 
cerned solely  with  the  war  itself,  for 
the  necessity  of  explaining  the  origin 
of  the  conflict  carries  the  writer  so  far 
back  as  1651  and  involves  an  ex- 
position of  the  conditions  under  which 
Great  Britain  secured  command  of 
the  sea,  found  that  command  endangered,  and  to  save  herself — and 
incidentally,  the  liberties  of  Europe  menaced  by  Napoleon — hurried  into 
the  policy  of  impressment  and  commerce  restriction  which  finally  led 
to  war  with  the  harassed  and  justly  angered  American  nation. 

This  exposition  is  by  itself  a  noteworthy  contribution  to  historical 
literature,  tho  it  is  open  to  criticism  in  at  least  one  important  respect. 
As  is  his  custom,  Captain  Mahan  has  gone  directly  to  the  original  sources 
for  his  material,  and  has  largely  ignored  the  conclusions  of  other  writers. 
Both  sides  of  the  case  are  presented  with  a  studied  impartiality.  There 
is  definite  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  was  struggling  for  her 
very  existence,  and  that  harsh  as  were  the  measures  taken  in  regard  to 
American  shipping  and  American  sailors,  they  were  born  of  sheer  neces- 
sity. But  the  historian  does  not  appear  to  have  perceived  with  equal 
readiness  the  element  of  necessity  in  the  policy  pursued  by  Jefferson  and 
Madison  in  their  efforts  to  adjust  matters  without  resort  to  arms,  and  his 
censure,  justifiable  enough  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  naval  officer 
and  in  the  light  of  chronological  distance,  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
less  severe  had  he  taken  more  fully  into  account  the  circumstances  of 
contemporary  conditions.  Turning  to  the  war,  Captain  Mahan  has  some 
surprises  in  store  for  his  readers.  A  hint  of  these  is  conveyed  in  the  pref- 
ace, where  he  says:  "The  interest  of  the  War  of  181 2,  to  Americans,  has 
commonly  been  felt  to  lie  in  the  brilliant  evidence  of  high  professional 
tone  and  efficiency  reached  by  their  navy,  as  shown  by  the  single-ship 
actions,  and  by  the  two  decisive  victories  achieved  by  little  squadrons  upon 
the  lakes.  Without  in  the  least  overlooking  the  permanent  value  of  such 
examples  and  such  traditions,  to  the  nation  and  to  the  military  service 
which  they  illustrate,  it  nevertheless  appears  to  the  writer  that  the  effect 
may  be  even  harmful  to  the  people  at  large,  if  it  be  permitted  to  conceal 
the  deeply  mortifying  condition  to  which  the  country  was  reduced  by  par- 
simony in  preparation,  or  to  obscure  the  lessons  thence  to  be  drawn  for 
practical  application  now." 

Not  on  the  brilliant  naval  duels  and  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  is 
stress  laid,  but  on  the  exploits  of  the  lake  fleets  of  Perry  and  Macdon- 
ough  and  on  the  blockade  established  by  the  British  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  By  the  former,  "rectification  of  the  frontier"  was,  in  Captain 
Alahan's  opinion,  averted  without  further  fighting;  by  the  latter,  wide- 
spread misery  and  destitution  caused.  His  chief  effort  seems  to  be  to  im- 
press upon  his  readers  what  he  calls  the  "forgotten  bitter  truth"  of  the 
War  of  1812  and  to  disabuse  their  minds  of  the  idea  that  "a  future  emer- 
gency could  be  confronted  with  the  same  supposed  facility,  and  as  little 
preparation,  as  the  odds  of  18 12  are  believed  to  have  been  encountered 
and  overcome."  As  to  the  single-ship  actions — "They  had  no  effect 
upon  the  issue,  except  so  far  as  they  inspired  moral  enthusiasm  and  con- 
fidence." 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  this  work  is  an  original  as  well  as  vigorous 
brief  in  support  of  the  views  Captain  Mahan  has  so  long  and  so  ably 
advocated.  It  has  been  warmly  commended  both  by  American  and  by 
British  critics.  The  London  Times  declares  that  "it  is  in  all  respects 
worthy  to  rank  on  the  same  level  as  its  predecessors."    The  Outlook  (New 


York),  while  averring  that  "there  is  ample  ground  for  believing  that  in 
his  intense  devotion  to  his  main  thesis  he  has  unduly,  however  uncon- 
sciously, intensified  the  shadows  which,  as  he  justly  observes,  the  tend- 
ency has  been  to  ignore  in  retrospect,"  believes  that  the  book  "must  be 
rated,  like  its  distinguished  predecessors,  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
history  of  naval  warfare."  The  Outlook  (London)  applauds  its  impar- 
tiality and  regards  it  as  a  valuable  agent  in  enlightening  .\merican  opin- 
ion as  to  the  conditions  leading  to  the  war.  The  Army  and  Navy  Journal 
finds  that  "the  author  has  again  disclosed  his  broad  knowledge  of  the 
art  and  history  of  naval  warfare,  his  fine  sense  of  military  values,  and  his 
acute  faculty  for  tracing  effects  to  causes."  "  It  is  one  of  the  most  note- 
worthy achievements  in  a  proHfic  age  of  historical  writing,"  declares  the 
Philadelphia  North  American,  while  The  Boston  Transcript's  opinion  is 
that  the  work  "deserves  to  become  a  standard  authority  on  the  War  of 
1812." 


AMERICA   THROUGH    FRENCH    EYES. 

The  United  States  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  By  Pierre  Leroy- 
Beaulieu.  Authorized  translation  by  H.  Addington  Bruce.  Cloth,  396  pp. 
Price,  S2.00  net.    The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 

THE  author  of  this  exhaustive  examination  of  the  resources  and  possi- 
bilities of  the  United  States  is  the  son  of  the  distinguished  Frencit 
publicist,  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu,  and  is  a  nephew  of  the  still  more  widely 
known  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu,  whose  work  on  Russia  ma'y  fairly  be 
called  one  of  the  literary  masterpieces  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Pierre 
Leroy-Beaulieu" thus  comes  of  a  family  of  thinkers  and  writers,  and  in 
"The  United  States  in  the  Twentieth  Century"  he  makes  very  evident 
his  ability  to  uphold  the  family  traditions.  Quite  naturally — he  having 
been  for  some  years  associated  with  his  father  in  editing  "L'Economiste 
Franjais" — he  largely  devotes  himself  in  this  volume  to  exhibiting  the 
material  factors  underlying  the  rapid  growth  of  the  United  States  to  a 
leading  position  among  the  nations.  But  he  by  no  means  neglects  the 
moral  factors,  and  the  result  is  a  social  and  economic  study  which  for 
lucidity,  thoroughness  and  the  accumulation  of  a  vast  mass  of  significant 
facts  is,  as  The  Independent  remarked  in  commenting  on  the  original,  as 
valuable  to  American  readers  as  to  the  Frenchmen  for  whom  it  was  writ- 
ten. Nothing  quite  like  it  has  been  done  for  the  United  States  either  by 
a  native  or  by  a  foreigner.  It  not  only  surveys  the  characteristics  of  the 
American  race-stock,  but  it  takes  up  in  turn  and  discusses  in  detail  each 
of  the  principal  agricultural  and  manufacturing  industries  and  the  most 
important  problems  now  confronting  the  American  people,  the  purpose 
being  to  make  clear  the  secret  of  the  progress  of  the  past  and  the  condi- 
tions contributing  to  accelerate  or  retard  progress  in  the  future. 

What  gives  his  boek  its  greatest  worth,  besides  making  it  extremely 
easy  reading,  is  the  deftness  with  which  Mr.  Leroy-Beaulieu  has  com- 
bined the  proverbial  Galilean  weakness  for  generalization  with  an  un- 
Gallican  appreciation  of  the  value  of  facts  and  figures.  Not  a  few  of  his 
conclusions  are  surprisingly  novel,  but  in  every  instance  they  rest  on  a 
substantial  statistical  foundation.  For  his  statistics  Mr.  Leroy-Beaulieu 
has  invariably  gone  to  the  best  and  most  recent  authorities,  and  has  sup- 
plemented his  study  of  documents  by  wide  reading  and  close  personal 
observation.  Nor  does  he  show  himself  other  than  most  impartial.  In- 
deed, the  most  enthusiastic  of  Americans  could  hardly  predict  a  more 
roseate  future  for  his  native  land  than  does  this  visitor  from  the  sister 
republic.  "The  centenary  of  that  great  event  [the  Louisiana  Purchase] 
finds  the 'United  States  expanding  beyond  the  confines  of  America.  Be- 
fore the  second  century  be  far  advanced,  the  United  States  will  unques- 
tionably dominate  economically  all  the  Asiatic  and  American  countries 
bordering  on  the  Pacific,  and  will  be  playing  in  the  world  the  part  played 
until  these  latter  days  by  England.  This  is  its  destiny,  a  destiny  resting 
in  large  part,  to  be  sure,  on  the  magnificent  gifts  bestowed  by  nature; 
but  resting,  too,  on  moral  foundations."  Sweeping  the  horizon  with  a 
searching  gaze,  Mr  Leroy-Beaulieu  can  discern  but  few  clouds.  One  he 
finds  in  the  presence  of  the  colored  race,  another  in  the  increasing  scarc- 
ity of  good  farming  lands,  another  in  our  entrance  into  the  Caribbean 
and  the  Pacific.  But  these  are  practically  all,  and  for  every  problem, 
with  the  exception  of  the  so-called  race  pro!)lem,  he  appears  to  feel  cer- 
tain we  shall  work  out  adequate  solutions.  The  immigration  problem  is 
to  him  far  less  serious  than  to  many  of  us.  If,  his  argument  runs,  the 
recent  arrivals  from  the  South  and  East  of  Europe  are  in  several  respects 
defective,  they  are  not  without  good  qualities.  Nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that 
they  will  modify  racial  traits  to  any  extent,  so  solid  is  the  native  "sub- 
stratum" which  can  indefinitely  continue  to  inspire  the  newcomers  with 
its  traditions  and  ideals.  As  to  the  "trust  problem" — "I  believe,  to  put 
it  briefly,  that  the  attempt  to  monopolize  a  great  industry  and  control 
prices  is  certain  to  fail  unless  it  reseive  direct  or  indirect  governmental 
aid.  And  I  am  convinced  that  an  unduly  high  opinion  has  been  enter- 
tained of  the  dangers  as  well  as  of  the  strength  of  the  tnists."  Here,  as 
always,  the  statements  made  are  reinforced  by  concrete  data,  carefully 
sifted  and  marshalled  in  a  convincing  way. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  follow  Mr.  Leroy-Beaulieu   in   his   masterly 
exposition  of  the  forces  that  have  cooperated  to  place  the  United  States 
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first  both  among  manufacturing  and  among  agricultural  countries.  We 
can  only  say  that  he  has  invested  ordinarily  arid  subjects  with  a  freshness 
that  should  make  a  strong  appeal  to  the  general  educated  reading  public; 
and  at  the  same  time  has  treated  his  themes  so  fully  and  cogently  that  his 
work  should  win  immediate  acceptance  as  a  tcxt-lwok  in  the  economics 
of  agriculture  and  manufacture.  The  value  of  the  book  to  .\merican 
readers  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  translator,  who  gives  a  complete 
version,  has  reduced  the  statistics  and  tables  from  the  metric  to  the  sys- 
tem in  vogue  in  this  country'. 


Illustrated. 


THOMA.S    W.    HIGGINSON. 


LIFE   AND    LITERATURE. 

Part  of  a  Man's  Life.      By    Thomas  Went  worth    HiRRinson. 
Cloth,  311  pp.     Price.  $2.50  net.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

COLONEL  HIGGINSON,  who  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  man 
of  strong  convictions  with  the  ability  to  present  his  views  in  a  way 
that  will  command  attention,  has  seldom  written  to  better  purpose  than 
in  this  semi-biographical  volume  of  reminiscences  and  impressions,  which 
cover  a  wide  range  of  experience  and  a  great  variety  of  themes.  "  Part  of 
a  Man's  Life"  is  easily  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  season's  pub- 
lications and  one  of  the  most  entertain- 
ing. Turn  to  whatever  page,  from  the 
opening  chapter  on  the  Transcen- 
dcntalists  and  Brook  Farm  to  the 
closing  and  characteristic  essay  on 
"The  Cowardice  of  Culture,"  there 
is  always  something  to  divert  and 
instruct,  even  when  assent  may  be 
denied.  So  varied  is  the  subject 
matter  it  might  almost  seem  that  the 
book  is  composed  of  random  recollec- 
tions brought  together  without  any 
definite  aim.  But,  as  The  \  at  ion 
[H)ints  out,  "there  is  a  very  substantial 
unity  in  the  work."  The  nature  of 
this  unity  is  clearly  stated  by  The 
Outlook  in  these  words:  "  Tho  it  may 
at  first  sight  appear  that  chapters  car- 
rying such  titles  as  '  The  Sunny  Side 
of  the  Transcendental  Period,'  'Eng- 
lish and  American  Cousins,'  'American  Audiences,'  'The  Aristocracy  of 
the  Dollar,'  and  'W'ordsworthshire'  must  be  remote  from  one  another  in 
thought  and  treatment,  they  possess  a  subtle  oneness  born  of  the  fact 
that,  whatever  his  theme.  Colonel  Higginson  is  attempting  to  estimate 
influences  that  have  gone  to  the  making  of  American  life  and  character." 
From  this  point  of  view,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  correct  one, 
probably  the  most  significant  chapters  are  those  dealing  with  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  Transcendental  movement;  the  old  Lyceum 
lecture  system  which  was  such  a  boon  to  the  scattered  communities  of 
forty  and  fifty  years  ago;  the  relations  between  the  people  of  England 
and  those  of  the  United  States;  the  changes  involved  in  the  transition 
from  an  aristocracy  of  birth  to  an  aristocracy  based  on  wealth;  and  the 
race  problem.  This  last  theme  is  a[)proached  froni  a  standpoint  well  in- 
dicated in  the  chajjter  title  "Intensely  Human,"  and  is  discussed  with  a!i 
intensity  of  feeling  unequaled  elsewhere  in  this  book.  Colonel  Higgin- 
son, as  is  well  known,  was  in  command  of  a  negro  regiment  during  the 
war,  and  here  reinforces  his  ])lea  for  the  negnj  by  citing  a  number  of 
anecdotes  of  his  war-time  experiences  illustrative  of  the  character  and 
characteristics  of  the  colored  race. 

Anecdote,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  lx)ok's  several  strong  features.  In  his 
long  and  useful  career  Colonel  Higginson  has  come  into  intimate  contact 
with  many  men  and  women  prominent  in  ditTerent  walks  of  life;  and  in 
putting  on  paper  his  views  of  his  numerous  friends  and  accjuaintances 
he  gives  |K)int  to  his  remarks  by  a  wealth  of  good  stories,  the  ])ersonal 
noli-  being  further  emphasized  by  the  portrait  illustrations  in  which  the 
volume  alx>unds  and  by  the  reproduction  of  facsimiles  of  letters  from 
SU(  h  notables  as  Thoreau,  Edward  Everett,  Matthew  Arnold,  Browning, 
Froude,  Whittier,  Sumner,  Wendell  Phillips,  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Saint- 
Beuve,  Stepniak,  Darwin,  Parkman  and  Lowell. 


A   HINDOO   BOCCACCIO. 

A  Digit  of  tiik  Mo.in.     liy  1-.   \V.   Itiiin.    416  ii|..     Price,  <i.;o.    (;.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  Ne%v  \'ork. 

THIS  iKKjk  purports  to  be  a  translation  of  an  ancient  Sanskrit  manu- 
s(  ript  given  the  translator  at  Poona,  in  the  "sacred  polished" 
language,  by  an  aged  Brahman  dying  of  the  plague.  It  is  but  the  six- 
teenth part  of  a  Hindu  work,  "The  Churning  of  the  Ocean  of  Time." 
There  are  four  stories,  which,  tho  Hindu  in  form  and  spirit,  are  strangely 
reminiscent  to  us  of  mythologies  and  religions  appearing  in  Europe  in 
P^•'  .  Plato,  and  Milton,  and  .suggest  vast  and  misty  vistas  reach- 

in.  a  common  past  on  the  Aryan  plain. 


As  stories  of  an  ancient  civilization,  these  flowery,  unhurried  tales  have 
a  charm  of  movement  and  meaning. 

As  love  stories  the  tales  are  pxirv  and  ardent,  mixing  earthly  and  heav- 
enly motive  and  passion  in  the  intimate  way  of  the  early  world.  There 
is  in  them  a  childlike  openness  of  approach,  a  simple,  unstayed  advance, 
an  absence  of  shading  and  surprise  very  dilTerent  from  the  sophistication 
and  subtlety  of  modern  fiction. 

".•\s  a  work  of  the  writer's  art  it  is  wonderful,"  declares  the  Philadel- 
phia Public  Ledger;  and  the  New  York  Times  finds  that  "the  stories 
have  an  undeniable  charm."  Says  the  Chicago  Tribune:  "The  book  is 
like  a  beaker  of  red  romance,  brought  reverently  to  the  light  after  long 
lying  in  those  deep,  cool  cellars  of  ancient  Oriental  fancy." 


"THE   GARDEN    OF   DEATH." 

Le  Jardin  de  la  Mort.  Par  Louis  Bertrand.  Societe  d'Editions  Litte- 
raires  et  Artistiques.  Paul  Ollendoff,  Paris.  Imported  by  Brentano,  New 
Vork. 

"  f  E  Jardin  de  la  Mort"  is  a  charmingly  related  journey  into  French 
J_>  Africa.  The  author,  Mr.  Louis  Bertrand,  is  always  the  French- 
man, always  the  artist,  with  a  rather  un-Parisian  capability  for  travel. 
It  is  not  a  simple  caprice  of  the  imagination,  he  asserts,  which  carried 
the  author  into  the  arid  regions  of  South  Algeria,  among  the  debris  of 
ancient  Roman  '-ities.  This  French  .\frica,  which  he  had  formerly  nar- 
rated with  the  fervor  of  an  adopted  son,  he  endeavors  at  present  to  show 
in  its  native  rudeness,  and  at  the  same  time  to  reinstate  it  in  its  titles  to 
nobilitv,  in  renewing  across  the  ages  the  Latin  tradition  and  descent. 
He  speaks  of  the  similarity  which  exists  between  North  Africa  and  the 
Mediterranean  regions,  with  the  same  flora  and  fauna,  the  same  climate, 
and  same  configuration  of  landscape.  Politically,  the  formula  that  x\l- 
geria  is  only  a  continuation  of  France  is  absurd;  geographically,  it  is 
rigorously  exact.  It  is  the  France  of  the  Midi,  but  it  is,  even  more, 
meridional  Spain  and  Italy,  which  are  to  be  rediscovered  in  Algerian 
and  Tunisian  Sahel  and  Tell.  Here  the  Languedocs,  the  Provcncales, 
the  Spanish,  Italians,  Mahonnais  and  Corsicans,  Sicilians  and  Maltese 
are  established  as  if  at  home.  This  little  book  proposes  to  relate  and  to 
celebrate  the  renaissance  of  the  Latin  races  in  French  Africa. 

In  an  exquisite  flowing  style,  replete  wuth  poetic,  realistic,  and  pictorial 
detail,  the  story  of  the  journey  is  told.  The  exaltation  of  light,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Bertrand,  is  a  perpetual  consciousness  in  this  atmosphere. 
The  whole  book  vibrates  with  light,  the  entire  desert  undulates,  rocks 
become  volatile  in  the  torrid  vibration.  Allusions  to  architecture,  archeo- 
logy, mythos,  and  literature  mingle  with  poetic  description  and  are 
woven  about  the  human  episodes,  the  actual  details  of  journeying.  The 
whole  of  the  book  is  intensely  interesting;  it  is  graphic  yet  delicate,  real- 
istic yet  tender. 


SHORT  NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Jerome  Hart's  "A  Levantine  Log-Book"  (Longmans,  $2.00),  is  the 
record  of  a  recent  visit  to  Greece,  Palestine  and  Eg)-pt,  and  has  all  the 
ease,  brceziness  and  entertaining  information  that  won  such  popularity 
for  its  author's  earlier  travel  sketches.  ' 

Students  of  astronomy  will  find  the  latest  results  of  sidereal  research 
admirably  stated  in  the  new  edition  of  Agnes  Gierke's  "The  System  of 
the  Stars"  (Black,  S6.50),  a  work  which  for  fifteen  years  has  been  a  rec- 
ognized authority.  This  is  its  first  revision,  and  the  changes  made  are 
extensive  and  exact.  \n  appreciable  gain  is  secured  in  the  new  illustra- 
tions, which  are  well  chosen  and  well  executed. 

"The  Homes  of  Tennyson"  (Macmillian,  S2.00)  is  a  typical  repre- 
sentative of  that  class  of  holiday  book — now,  unhajipily,  numerous — 
•which  wholly  cie])ends  for  success  on  its  binding  and  illustrations.  In 
the  present  instance  the  latter  are  dainty  reproductions  in  color  of  paint- 
ings by  that  gifted  artist,  Mrs.  Helen  Allingham,  depicting  scenes  round- 
about the  homes  of  the  late  laureate.  The  responsibility  for  the  text  rests 
with  Mr.  Arthur  Patterson,  F.R.  Hist.  S.,  who,  as  he  pleasantly  jiuts  it, 
writes  "from  a  personal  rather  than  a  biographical  stand])oint" — mean- 
ing thereby  that  we  see  comparatively  little  of  Tennyson,  but  a  great  deal 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Patterson,  F.R.  Hist.  S. 

The  eight  short  stories  composing  Dr.  Henry  C.  Rowland's  "The 
Mountain  of  I'ears"  (Barnes,  Si. 50)  are  tales  of  the  sea  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  told  on  shipboard.  Dr.  Rowland  would  not  be  Dr.  Rowland 
did  he  fail  to  give  his  yarns  a  nautical  setting.  But  the  adventures  re- 
corded occur  mainly  on  land,  in  Borneo,  Sulu,  and  other  regions  out  of 
the  beaten  i)ath,  and  center  about  a  Dr.  Leyden,  a  curious  old  German 
savant  who  finds  lucrative  employment  in  collecting  specimens  for  muse- 
ums. Readers  of  "Sea  Scamps,"  "To  Windwanl"  and  "The  Wander- 
ers" need  not  be  assured  that  there  is  jilenty  of  go  to  the  stories,  which 
afford  a  i)leas.uU  cou])le  of  hours'  eiitertainment. 
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To  the  Readers  of  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


It  is  at  this  season  of  the  year  that  preparations 
and  plans  are  being  made  to  escape  the  cold  and  disagreeable 
winter  months  of  January,  February  and  March,  and  we,  there- 
fore, believe  that  the  trips  we  shall  undertake  this  winter 
will  be  of  interest  to  you. 

To  meet  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  passage  to 
the  beautiful  West  Indies,  three  very  attractive  Cruises 
have  been  arranged  for  our  palatial  cruising  steamer, 
''PRINZESSIN  VICTORIA  LUISE''--a  vessel  specially  constructed 
for  these  pleasure  trips.   The  first  of  these  will  leave  New 
York  on  January  15,  1906,  visiting  all  the  most  interesting 
islands  and  affording  passengers  the  opportunity  of  stopping 
off  at  Havana  for  Florida.   A  limited  number  of  passengers 
will  also  be  taken  for  Jamaica,  Cuba,  or  any  of  the  other 
ports  of  call  at  very  reasonable  rates.   Special  round-trip 
tickets  to  Jamaica,  in  connection  with  return  passage  by  the 
Company's  Atlas  Service  will  be  issued  at  S105  and  upward; 
also  special  trip  tickets  from  Jamaica  by  the  ''PRINZESSIN 
VICTORIA  LUISE''  for  any  portion  of  the  Cruise  in  connection 
with  passage  from  New  York  to  Jamaica  by  our  Atlas  Service. 
Similar  and  more  extensive  cruises  will  leave  New  York  for 
the  West  Indies  on  February  6  and  March  8. 

In  addition  to  these  trips  there  will  be  a  special 
voyage  to  Italy  on  February  6,  by  the  great  flyer 
' ' DEUTSCHLAND, ' '  a  cruise  of  76  days  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Orient  by  the  '  ' MOLTKE '  '  and  a  series  of  short 
cruises  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic  by  the  new 
cruising  steamer  ''METEOR.'' 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  further  information 
upon  application  to  our  Department  of  Cruises. 

Yours  very  truly, 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE, 


General  Manager. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  tne  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

The  Litekary  Dititsi  is  in  receipt  of  the  follow- 
ing books: 

'•  Hearts  and  Masks."- Harold  MacGrath.  (  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company.) 

"List  of  I3enjamin  Franklin  Papers."- Compiled 
under  direction  of  Worthington  Chauncey  Ford. 
(Government  Printing  Office.) 

"  Tales  from  Dickens."  —  Hallie  Erminie  Rives. 
(Bobbs-Merrill  Company.) 

"Frozen  Dot;  Tales,  and  Other  Things."- Colonel 
William  C.  Hunter.     (Everett  Press,  $i.) 

"  Model  English  Prose."  -  George  C.  Carpenter. 
(Macmilhn  Company,  Jo.qo.) 

"Peter  Paul  Rubens."- Hope  Rea.  (Macmillan 
Company,  fi.75) 

"  The  Wonderful  Wishes  of  Jacky  and  Jean."- 
Mary  .V.  Dickerson.     (A.  Wessels  Company,  f  i.) 

"The  Moods  of  Life."- William  Francis  Barnard. 
(Rooks  Press,  $1.) 

"  The  Life  and  Writings  of  Benjamin  Franklin."— 
A.  H.  Smyth.    (Macmillan  Company.  $3  net.) 

"Seffy— A  Little  Comedy  of  Country  Manners."— 
John  Luther  Long.    (Bobbs-Merrill  Company.) 

"John  Fletcher  Hurst."— Albert  Osborn.  (Eaton 
&  Mains,  $2  net.) 

"  Planets  and  People."  (F.  E.  Ormsby  &  Co., 
Chicago,  Ji.) 

"A  Bit  of  Bookie  of  Verse."—  Daniel  Mclntyre 
Henderson.  (University  Book  Store,  Baltimore, 
J I  net.) 

"  The  Lewis  Carroll  Birthday  Book."  -  Christine 
Terhune  Herrick.    (A.  Wessels  &  Co.) 

"  The  Truth  about  the  Tsar."— Carl  Joubert  ij.  B. 
Lippincott  Company.) 

"The  Valley  of  Dreams."— H.  Hayden  Sands. 
(Wm.  Wirt  Mills,  West  Brighton,  N.  V.) 

"  The  Times  and  the  Teaching  of  John  Wesley."— 
Arthur  W.  Little,  D.D.  (The  Young  Churchman 
Company.) 

"  The  Memories  of  Rose  Eytinge."— Rose  E>-tinge. 
IF.  A.  Stokes  Company,  Ji.2onet.) 

"  Garrison,  the  Non-Resistant."  —  Ernest  Crosby. 
(Public  Publishing  Company,  $0.50.) 

'•  Pocket  Edition  of  George  Borrow  :  '  Wild  Wales,' 
'  The  Bible  in  Spain,'  '  The  Zincali,'  '  The  Romany 
Rye.'  "— Lavengro.    (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  56.25  net.) 

"Poems  of  Robert  Browning."— (Henry  Frowde, 
London.  *o.So.) 

■To-day  on  the  Nile."-H.  W.  Dunning,  Ph.D. 
(James  Pott  &  Co.,  $2.50  net.) 

"  The  Living  Church  Annual."  (The  Young 
Churchman  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.) 

"  Lectures  and  Essays."— Alfred  Ainger.  (Macmil- 
lan &  Co.,  two  volumes,  J5.) 

"  The  Poetical  Works  of  Cowper."-H.  S.  Milford. 
(Henry  Frowde,  $o.So.) 

"  Minna,  Wife  of  the  Young  Rabbi."— W'ilhelmina 
Wittigschlager.  (Consolidated  Retail  Booksellers. 
Ji.50.) 

"  Marriage."— Jane  Dearborn  Mills.  (Nunc  Licet 
Press.) 

"Sea-Shore  Life."-A.  G.  Mayer.  (A.  S.  Barnes  & 
Co.) 

"  The  American  Boy  and  the  Social  Evil  from  a 
Physician's  .Standpoint."— Robert  N.  Wilson,  M.D. 
(John  C.  Winston  Company.) 

"Will  the  Coming  Man  Marry?"-  Madison  C. 
Peters.     (JohnC    Winston  Company,  Ji.) 

"  The  Heart  of  Lady  Anne."— Agnes  and  Egerton 
Cattle.     (F  A.  Stokes  Company.) 

"A  History  ot  Modern  England."— Herbert  Paul. 
(Macmillan  Company,  Vol.  IV.,  $2.50  net.) 

'  The  Last  of  the  Stuarts,  a  Dramatic  Poem  in 
Five  Acts."— Charles  Julian.  (Reinert  Publishing 
Company,  Denver,  Col.,  $1.50.) 

"  Cache  la  I'oudre."—  Herbert  Myrick.  (Orange 
Judd  Company,  f  1.50.) 

'  Salve- Venetia  Gleanings  from  Venetian  History." 
-F,  Marion  Crawford.  (Macmillan  Company,  two 
volumes,  $5  net.) 

"  The  Re-shaping  of  the  Far  East."-  B.  L.  Putnam 
Weale.     (Macmillan  Company,  two  volumes,  J6  net.i 

"Seventy  .Scottish  Songs."  -  Helen  Hopekirk 
(Oliver  Ditson,  cloth,  Jii.50. ) 

"A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses."-  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  with  drawings  in  pen  and  ink  by  Jessie 
Wilico.K  Smith.    (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $2.50.1 


Model  K 


The  Noiseless  WSMTTOM 


T" 


^HE  "smoothest"  thingr  on  Wheels. 
That's  the  new  Winton  Model  A'. 
Friction.  Jar,  and  Sound,  cut  down 
to  a  minimum. 
That   comes    of   certain   refinements    in 
finish. 

—Every  Boarinjr  ground  perfectly  "true," 
to  the  tlious.indth  part  of  an  inch. 

Every  Friction  surface  ground  to  the 
smoothnt'ss  and  hardness  of  Plate  Glass. 

—  Every  Noisy  Cog-Wheel  sili-nced,  and 
protected  from  H'ear,  by  a  Raw-Hide  gear 
intervening  between  the  metal  surfaces. 

-Every  Bearing  lubricated  automatically 
by  our  new  "Precision  Oiler,"  which  infal- 
libly feeds   the  precise  quantity  of  oil  each 
surface  needs,  without  waste  or  clogging. 
«  *  « 

Then  there's  the  Winton  policy  of  elasticity 
in  every  controlling  part. 

The  Motor  starts  running  by  release  of 
clastic  Air  Pressure  on  the  Inlet  Valve,  and 
by  the  mere  switching  on  of  Ijrnition. 

You  start  tlie  new  Model  K  Winton  from 
the  Seat,  ■without  "Cranking."— Make  a  note 
of  that. 

Then,  the  Clutch  presses  a  conical  disk  on 
rear  end  of  the  Motor  Shaft,  into  a  concave 
disk,  on  forward  end  of  the  Driving  Shaft. 

That  brings  two  large  Contact  Surfaces 
together  tightly  by  slight  movement  of  a 
hand  lever. 

Between  the  Contact  surfaces  of  the  two 
disks  a  thin  film  of  lubricating  oil  accum- 
v.lates,  from  the  oil  bath  below,  whenever 
the  Clutch  is  disconnected. 

When  the  lever  Crowds  that  swiff-running 
Conical  disk  of  the  motor  shaft,  into  the,  as 
yet,  mo//(i>i/i-ss  Concave  disk  of  the  driving 
shaft  this  Is  what  happens: 

The  Film  of  Oil  between  the  contact  sur- 
faces makes  the  motor  disk  taie  hold  gently 
against  the  disk  of  driving  shaft. 

Because  the  oil  film  lets  one  disk  slip 
on  the  face  of  the  other  disk  but  grips  it 
harder  at  each  revolution  according  as  the 
film  of  lubricant  is  squeezed  out. 

When  all  the  oil  has  been  squeezed  out 
(in  a  few  revolutions)  the  formerly  motion- 
less disk  of  Driving  Shaft  has  gained  an 
increasing  speed  equal  to  that  of  the  Motor- 
shaft  disk. 

But  it  has  gained  this  tncreasiiitr  speed  grad- 
ually without  wrenching  ortwisting  of  Shafts, 
Stripping  off  Cogs  on  (iear,  or  expert 
"Juggling"  by  the  Driver  In  order  to  mesh 
cog-wheels  running  at  different  speeds. 

And  now.  when  the  film  of  oil  has  been 
entirely  squeezed  out  from  between  the  two 
metal  Contact  surfaces,  the  Two  Disks  take 
ludd  of  each  oth^  ■  frictionally  and  firmly, 
and  run  thereafter  at  tlic  same  speed  until 
you  separate  them  by  means  of  the  Lever. 

The  "Half-speed"  and  "Reverse  Speed" 
work  on  this  same  elastic,  autt-jar  principle. 
*  «  • 

Then  there's  the  multiplied  elasticity  of 
the  Winton  Twin-sprinRs. 

These  are  practically  two  sets  of  springs 
combined  in  one  set. 


The  Motor  and  the  Car  body  are  suspended 
primarily  from  an  upper  set  of  very  sensitive 
springs  that  respond  instantly  to  every  slight 
roughness  of  the  road,  with  light  loads  or 
heavy  loads. 

This  upper  set  of  sensitive  springs  takes 
fully  half  the  work  off  the  Pneumatic  tires, 
and  also  protects  the  Motor  and  Mechanism 
of  the  Car  from  vibration  and  shock. 

But,  beneath  the  sensitive  upper  springs 
there  is  a  set  of  strong  Auxiliary  springs 
which  support  the  upper  set  of  sensitive 
springs  when  they  sag  down  under  heavy 
loads  or  bounce  excessively  on  rough  roads. 

These  Auxiliary  springs  take  up  the  work 
only  when  it  is  too  much  for  the  light,  elastic, 
and  more  sensitive,  primary  springs. 

The  result  is  a  smooth  resilience  of  wide 
range,  that  permits  swift  running  over  rough 
roads  with  safety,  and  with  comfort  even  in 
the  Tonneau. 

The  33'd  degree  of  Smooth-running,  Solid- 
comfort,  and  Noiselessness,  is  secured  by 
adding  to  these  three  elastic  features  one 
more. 

That  feature  is  the  big  34-inch  Pneumatic 
Tires,  thaf  bridge  over  ruts  in  the  road  with- 
out dropping  into  them. 

These  big  Tires  mean  more  power  to  the 
Driving  Wheels,  less  vibration,  and  less  pres- 
sure per  square  inch  on  air-inflated  rubber. 

And  further,  these  big  Tires  last  twice  as 
long  as  the  same  tires  would  last  without 
the  responsive  action  of  the  light  primary 
set  of  Winton  Twin-springs,  which  in  reality 
perform  the  very  work  the  Tires  would  have 
had  to  do  with  ordinary  springs. 


The  Winton  Model  K  has: 

—  A  vertical,  4-cylinder  Motor. 

—  Thirty  horse-power- or  better. 

—  So  cool  that  it  evaporates  only  one 
quart  of  water  per  week. 

—  So  accessible  that  every  working  part 
can  be  exposed  to  view  in  a  minute. 

—  It  has  a  new  Automatic,  Compensating 
Carburetor,  that  works  equally  well  under 
all  conditions  of  hill-climbing,  descending,  or 
on  level,  and  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

—  It  has  an  infallible  Ignition  System, 
which  also  permits  starting  the  Car  from 
the  Seat,  ivilliout  cranking;. 

—  It  has  also  a  powerful  Front  Axle  of 
Manganese  Bronze,  cast  in  one  piece,  with- 
out the  usual  Welding  oi  Steel  Axles,  and  the 
consequent  probable  misfit  of  the  steering 
Mechanism  resulting  from  that  Welding. 

—  It  has  a  fine  surplus  of  Reserve  Power, 
which  takes  it  up  very  steep  hills  on  the 
"high-speed"  gear,  and  which  enables  it  to 
do  every  kind  of  road  work,  even  with  heavy 
loads,  without  ta.xing  or  over-heating  the 
Motor. 

Price,  S2,500-and  NO  OTHER  model 
this  season. 

Our  Auto  Book  tells  all  about  it.  Write 
for  copy. 

The  Winton  Motor  Carriage  Co., 

Dept.f;).,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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J*11ow  to  Remember* 

Frco  to  Ucttders  of  this  Publication 


;;)  Stop  Forgetting 


You  iiro  no  (rrentor  liitelleotually 
lliiiii  your  iiiciiiory.  My  cnurso  simple. 
iiU'Xpiiisivr.  liiiMia.sea  biisiiioss  capacity, 
social  standiiifr,  (tivcs  nn  alert,  ready  memory  for  iiHiiies, 
faces  and  lin!iiMe."»  details.  lU'velops  wdl,  conversation, 
siMaliini.'.  etc.  Mv  limiklet,  "  How  ti>  f'ememlicr."  sent  free. 
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Sex--Health--Strength 

How  to  Develop  Life's  Most  Valuable  Powers 

Beriiarr  nacfiiddon's  Kook8  talk  )>lHin  on 
avoided  sul>jects.  They  teaeh  nieu  and  women  liow  to 
develop  the  highest  attainable  defrree  of  boundiUK  health  ; 
tell  how  to  detect  the  coniinp  of  illness  ;  bow  to  euro  dis- 
ease of  all  kinds  without  druirs  ;  how 
to  obtain  all  the  complete  exhilarating 
powers  of  complete  manhood  or  wom- 
anhood. Sold  for  $1.00  eaeh  and  pub- 
lished under  the  following  titles  : 
*^  Itiiilding  of  Vital  Powpr,** 
*' Scienre  of  Mti<4ciiliir  Ue- 
vi'lopmcnl,"  *•  Mnrrinffe  ft 
I.ifelouir  llonejmin)!!,'* 
*' SopiTl)  ViriJit}  of  ifliiii- 
hood,"'*  I'oMt'i- and  Rcaiity 
of  Sliperll  UiMliailliood.*' 
**  Diseases  of  M**!!  and  Theii' 
Treaimpiit,"  *•  P  h  y  si  p  a  1 
"  **Fastiinr,  Hydropathy  and 
roatmt'nt  of  Disease,"  '*llair 
Cullure  .tiade  Eas)-,"  "  How  to  Ar<|iiire  Strong 
KjM."  Detailed  contents  of  nil  books  fur- 
nished free  on  application.  Or  send  a  dol- 
lar for  book  described.  Money  refunded  without  question 
if  not  satisfled.  Liberal  tt-rnitt  to  canvassers. 
PHYSICAL  ClI/riRK  PIHI.ISHINO  CO.,  Main  Office  Physical 
Culture  Citv,  Spotswood  P.  O.  Hox  A,  N.  J.  Lomkin  : 

N.  V    Crrv  Chiiauo:  12  &  13  Keil  I.ii.n  Court, 

2(1-31  E    19th  St        33;  Mnrqiietle  Blilg.  Fleet  .St..  K.  C. 


Cullure  for  Hnliy 
Exercise  in  the  ' 


The  Man  Behind  the  Glass 


In  Comfort 
Ctieerfully 
Challenges 
Climatic 
Changes 


PATENTED 


Ask  for 
Catalogue  C. 
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TOUTS    & 
TER.R.E 

HUNTER 
HAUTE.    IND 
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A  USEFUL 
ARTICLE 

25  cents 

One  used  daily, 
saving  time  and 
trouble,  is  tlie 
"COOK  POCKET  PENCIL  SHARPENER." 
Used  like  a  knife,  niaking  any  length  point  de- 
sired, retaining  the  chips  in  a  little  box.  Blades 
are  of  the  best  tempered  steel,  body  is  brass  and 
heavily  nickeled,  size  convenient  for  pocket  or 
purse.  For  sale  by  dealers  or  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  25  cts.    Stamps  taken 

H.  C.  COOK  COMPANY. 


17  Main  Street, 


Ansonia,  Conn. 


EARLY  MORNING 

Automatic  Furnace  Regulator 

Is  your  house  comfortably  heated  when  you  get  out  of 
bed  in  the  morning?  Suppose  the  draft  could  be  opened 
automatically  an  hour  or  two  before  you  got  awake,  wouldn't 
it  add  to  your  jomfort  in  dressing  and  to  your  enjoyment  of 
the  morning  meal  ? 

The  K.  M.  A.  Furnace  Regulator  can  in  a 
moment  be  set  for  any  hour  of  the  morning,  is  absolutely 
reliable,  can  be  attached  to  any  furnace  or  boiler  by  any 
man  in  half  an  hour,  and  costs  only  S<5. 

The  E.  M.  A.  Furnace  Rej2rulator  Co. 

p.  O.  Box  204,  YORK,  PA. 

Whitman  Saddle 

The  one  saddle  always  preferred  by 
discriminating  riders.  It  is  the  high- 
est type  of  the  saddler's  art.  Correct 
in  every  Hue— always  comfortable  for 
the  horse  and  rider.  Complete  cata- 
logue sent  free,  showing  the  Whitman 
for  men  and  women,  and  everything 
from  "  Saddle  to  Spur."    Address 

The  Melilbach  Saddle  Co.,  104  Cluimbers  St.,  \ew  York 
Successors  to  The  Whitman  Saddle  Co. 

IKFRUITBOOK 

shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 

accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 

fruit.    Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri- 

'bution  to  planters.— Stark  Bro's.  Louisiana,  Mo. 


CURRENT    POETRY. 

Nature's  Solace. 
By  Arthuk  Stringer. 

The  twilight  is  for  thought,  the  night  for  grief. 
And  so  the  wounded  heart  that  may  not  rest 

Has  mourned  the  lighter  for  the  sheltering  leaf, 
Has  wept  the  deeper  for  the  darkening  West ! 

-From  AppletoiVs  Booklovers'  Magazine  (Dec). 


The  Skipper  and  the  Cabin  Boy. 

[A   Tale  of  Christmas  Confectionery.] 

By  Wallace  Irwin. 

"  Rattle  me  a  ditty,"'  says  the  gentlemanly  tripper, 

"  Rattle  me  a  ditty  of  the  northern  polar  sea." 
"Aye!"  says  the  cabin   boy,  and"  aye!"   says  the 
skipper, 
"  Here's  a  reel  adwenture,  sir,  what  happened  unto 
we." 

"  'Twas  on  the  eve  o'  Christmas,"  says  the  skipper  to 

the  tripper. 
["  Blow  nie,"  says  the  cabin  boy,  "  but  it  were  gittin' 
cold : "] 
"  Our  course  was  nor' -to-starboard  by  the  handle  of 
the  Dipper, 
Our  vessel  frozen  solid  from  the  jig-plank  to  the 
hold. 
"  Not  a  livin'  creature  could  we  see  upon  the  ocean." 
["  Skeercely,"  says  the  cabin   boy,  "e.xcept  eleven 
whales."] 
"  When,  upon  a  sudden,  ere  we  had  the  faintest  notion, 
Bang !  we  hit  a  cake  of  ice  as  big  as  Xev*'  South 
Wales  ! 

"  Tiiroiigh  the  air  we  shot  fer  fair  as  swift  as  flyin' 
pigeons." 

["  Most  as  swift,"  the  cabin  boy  deliberately  said.]* 
"  Biff!  we  landed  in  the  snow  vipon  tlie  polar  regions. 

Him  a-standin'  on  his  feet  and  me  upon  me  head. 

"  Thar  we  sot  atop  the  snows  and  watched  the  waves 
a-comin', 
Crashin',  dashin'  on  the  ice  with  terrorizin'  spunk. 
Till  our  good  ship '  Susan  Snook,'  (slie  allers  was  a 
rum  'un,) 
Shrieked  and  squeaked  and  tore  and  swore,— then 
gurgled  as  she  sunk. 

"  Thar  we  sot,  I  must   repeat,  with  nary  crumb  nor 
cracker, 
Feelin'  jest  as  hungry  and  dejected  as  ye  please, 
Nothin'   in    our    pockets,    save    an    ounce    o'    plug 
tobacker 
And    a    little    cook-book    called    '  One     Hundred 
Recipes.' 


"  Suddenly  we  heard  some    bells    a-janglin'  and    a- 
jinglin'. 
Then  we  seen  a  golden  sleigh  a-hikin'  o'er  the  floe, — 
There  upon  the    forninst    seat,   (it    set    our    pulses 
tinglin',) 
Sat  a  jolly  gentleman  with  beard  as  white  as  snow. 

" '  Santy   Claus  ahoy ! '  I   yells,  for    sure    enough   I 
knowed  him, 
'  Won't   ye  kindly  resky  us  ?    We're  starvin',  him 
and  me.' 
'  Goodness  mercy,  no  ! '  he  says,  as  if  the  thought  had 
blowed  him, 
'  Gosh  all    Christmas,  holy  smoke,   and,  likewise, 
jiminee  !' 

" '  I'm  jest  startln'  from  the  pole,'  he  says,  not  lookin' 
pleasant, 
'  Bound  fer  Ireland, Portugal,  and  North  Amerikee,— 
Forty  thousand  million  kids,  and  each  expect  a  pres- 
ent ; 
Can't  ye  see  this  ain't  no  time  to  lie  a-stoppin'  me  ? 

"  '  Christmas  is  me  busy  day,  so  I'm  a  trifle  worried,— 
Can't  ye  wait  a  week  or  so,  when,  maybe,  I'll  be 
back? 
Here's  a  little  food  fer  ye,'  he  says,  with  gestures  hur- 
ried. 
As  he  whipped  his  reindeer  up  and  throwed  us  off  a 
sack. 


H 
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Readers  of  The  Literary  Diqkst  are  askea  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Just  as  "an  evidence  of  good 
faith  "  (as  the  lawyer  says  when 
he  takes  your  money  and  calls  it 
a  retaining  fee  before  he  begins 
to  talk)  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to 
my  customers  a  few  facts  in  re- 
gard to  my  business. 

During  the  week  of  Decem- 
ber 11-16  I  filled  eight  hun- 
dred and  twelve  orders  for 
cigars,  the  largest  one  for  two 
thousand  five  hundred  cigars, 
none  for  less  than  one  hun- 
dred. Of  these  orders  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  were  from 
new  people.  Of  these  one 
hundred  and  fifteen,  forty-one 
were  recommended  to  me  by 
those  who  were  already  my 
customers.  That  means  that 
out  of  a  total  of  eight  hundred 
and  twelve  orders  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  of  them 
were  r^-orders,  or  new  custom- 
ers sent  to  me  by  my  old  ones. 

No  advertising,  no  sophistry, 
no  argument  that  I  could  pos- 
sibly bring  to  bear  would  per- 
suade men  in  this  volume  to 
continue  to  buy  their  cigars 
from  me  and  to  recommend 
them  to  their  friends  unless  the 
cigars  themselves  proved  my 
claim ;  and  that  is,  that  I  do  sell 
to  the  consumer  at  wholesale 
prices,  that  I  tell  of  exactly 
■what  and  exactly  how  my  cigars 
are  made,  that  when  I  say 
Havana  tobacco  it  means  Ha- 
vana— it  means  more  than  that, 
a  good  quality  of  Havana. 
When  I  say  Sumatra  it  means 
a  genuine  Sumatra  leaf,  when 
I  say  hand-made  it  means  hand- 
made. I  cannot  afford  to  do 
other  than  deliver  cigars  better 
than  is  expected  of  me. 

I  don't  suppose  that  a  man 
has  ever  ordered  his  first  hun- 
dred cigars  from  me  without 
expecting  to  get  "stuck."  I 
gather  this  from  letters  that 
accompany  first  orders,  and  es- 
pecially from  letters  that  ac- 
company second  and  subse- 
quent orders  expressing  sur- 
prise that  the  cigars  are  so  good.    

For  the  life  of  me  I  don't 
see  how  any  man  who  reads  my  advertisement 
and  my  offer  can  possibly  expect  to  be  worsted 
in  the  deal.  I  don't  ask  a  penny  in  advance; 
on  the  contrary,  I  risk  one-tenth  of  my  cigars  and 
expressage  both  ways  to  get  a  man  to  try  them. 

Sometimes  men  write  and  ask  if  this  offer 
holds  good  on  subsequent  orders.  It  holds 
good  on  ever}'  hundred  cigars  that  I  sell  or  ever 
have  sold. 

Again,  I  have  a  very  discriminating  class  of 
customers — men  who  do  not  buy  altogether  for 
the  sake  of  economy;  would  not  buy  them  in 
fact  unless  the  cigars  pleased  them. 

MY  OFFER  IS  ;  1  will,  upon  request,  send 
one  hundred  .Shivers'  Panatela  Cigars  on  ap- 
proval to  a  reader  of  "The  Literary  Digest," 
express  prepaid.  He  may  suioke  teu  cigars 
and  return  the  remaining  ninety  at  my  ex- 
I>ense  if  he  is  not  pleased  with  them  ;  if  he  is 
pleased,  and  keeps  them,  he  agrees  to  remit 
the  price,  1^5.00,  within  ten  days. 

Please  state  whether  mild,  medium  or  strong 
cigars  are  wanted. 

Let  me  this  time  persuade  you  to  try  a 
hundred. 

HERBERT  D.   SHIVERS, 
913  Filbert  Street,       -       -       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Shivers' 
PaLnaLtela^ 

EXACT   SIZE 
AND    SHAPE 
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■  we  seen  o'  Santy  Claus  we  stood  a-lookin'  daffy, 
...c:.   we  opened  up  the  sack  and  felt  undone  com- 
plete,— 
Nothin'  there  but  candy  canes  and  peppermint  and 
taffy ; 
Mighty  dinky  vittles  fer  a  hungry  man  to  eat ! 

'•  Springr  came  on  and  found  us  there  upon  the  verge 
o'  madness, 
Candy,  candy  every whar,  and  not  a  bit  a  eat !" 
[••  Strapger,"  says  the  cabin  boy,  with  looks  akin  to 
sadness, 
"Think  o'  being  shipwrecked  on  an  isle  o'  sticky 
sweet ! "] 

"  Oft  we  stood  at  eventide  and  gazed  across  the  murky 
Silence,  and  discoursed  on  turnips,  mutton  chops, 
and  cheese." 
[••  Abo,"  says  the  cabin  boy,  "  I  spoke  o'  truffled  tur- 
key. 
Mentioned  as  'delicious'    in  'One    Hundred    Re- 
cipes.'"] 

— '•  Till  at  last  a  ship  arrived,  and  with  a  boathook 
handy 
We  was  dragged  from  off  the  ice— ther  wa'ant   no 
time  to  lose : 
When  they  found  us  we  were  stretched  upon  a  bed  o' 
candy, 
Ragin'  in  delirium  and  eatin'  of  our  shoes.' 

■*  I've  had  some  adwentures,"  says  the  skipper  to  the 
tripper, 
"  I've  been  et  by  cannibals  and  swallered  by  a  whale ; 
Me  and  him  ain't  timid,  sir,    but  by  Old  Neptune's 
slipper. 
When  we  thinks  o'  Santy  Claus  we  turns  a  trifle 
pale." 

— From  Success  Magazine  (Dec). 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

One    On    the    Tax    Collector.  — Franz   had  not 

been  in  this  country  all  his  life  and  he  had  quite  vague 
ideas  about  many  of  our  customs  and  of  our  local  gov- 
ernmental policy.  He  managed  to  get  himself  regis- 
tered for  all  the  elections,  however,  and  invariably  e.x- 
pressed  his  choice  for  candidates  at  the  polls.  One 
fall  he  heard  of  the  ta.x  collector  making  his  annual 
rounds.  He  had  paid  taxes  ever  since  he  settled  in 
Georgia.  This  year  he  drew  a  friend  aside  one  day 
and  confided  : 

"  Such  a  goot  choke,  vat  ?  I  haf  got  der  most  best 
von  yet  an  der  taxes  collector  mans." 

"  How's  that  >.  "  asked  his  confidante. 

'•  V'ell,  you  see  der  way  of  it  was  dis  vay,  alreaty. 
He  has  closed  up  his  books  and  I  haf  not  yet  paid  my 
taxes,  vat.'"— il/rtf«)«  Telegraph. 


A  Safe 
^     6% 
Investmei 


Get  Your 
3^  Twice  a  Year 


lAR-E 
[SIXS 


.JiiHt  8o.— They  met  on  a  bridge.  Each  held  out 
his  hand,  and  they  shook,  and  instantly  realized  that 
they  were  utter  strangers.  Had  not  one  of  them  been 
a  genuine  Hibernian  the  situation  might  have  Lieen 
embarrassing. 

"  Begorra,  that's  quare,"  says  Pat.  "  When  we  wor 
so  far  off  that  we  couldn't  see  aich  other  1  thought  it 
was  you  an'  you  thought  it  was  me,  and  now  we're 
here  together  it's  nayther  of  us."—  Tit-Bits. 

Not  GulUy.— "  In  Paris,"  said  a  lady  who  had  had 
the  bitter  experience  of  being  knocked  down  by  a  cab, 
and  then  brought  to  book  for  being  in  the  way,  "  they 
run  over  you  and  make  you  pay  for  the  privilege." 
Perlia|>s  the  old  colored  man,  (incited  by  the  X'aleiitine 
De»iotr<it,WAS  sufficiently  traveled  to  fear  a  similar 
outcome. 

There  had  been  a  railway  collision  near  a  country 
town,  and  a  shrewd  lawyer  had  hurried  to  the  scene  of 
disaster.  He  noticed  this  old  man  with  a  badly  in- 
jured head,  and  hurried  up  to  him  where  he  lay  moan- 
ing on  the  ground. 

"  How  alxiut  damages?"  he  began. 

But  the  sufferer  waved  him  off. 

"  G'way,  boss,  g'way,"  he  said.    "  Ah  nebber  hit  de 

PERHONALLY  CONDUCTKl)  TOUR  TO 
CAI.IKOKNI.A. 

Exrlii.-iivcly  firsl-cl.i.is  lour  under  ihc  au.snices  of  tlie 
TcMirist    |)<'|i.irlnicnt,    Chicigo,    Union    Pacific   &    North 

\Vl■^tl•rn   l.i".     I ('liir.iKo.  Wcclncstl.iy,  Kcbni.iry  7th, 

iprndini;  ll'  hlc  pnrliiins  of  Kehru.iry  and  March 

in  tlir  land  ■  >    .ind  llowcrs.    #jso.'«  includes  all  cx- 

iwiiscs,  railway  larc,  nlceping  carx,  me.l1.n  in  dininK  car!<  and 
iKitrl  expense.  Service  first  class  in  every  respect.  Itiner- 
aries and  full  particulars  nn  application  toS.  A.  Hutchison, 
Manager,  212  Clark  St.  and  120  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 

KeaderB  of  Thc  Litkrar 
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Do  You  Invest  Your  Money  or    m*; 


Merely  Sav_e  It  ? 


Your  savings  account  is  earning  consid- 
erably more  than  the  3  or  4  per  cent,  it 
brings  you.  A-R-E  Six's  offer  you  an 
opportunity  to  invest  direct  and  receive 
your  full  6  per  cent,  payable  twice  a  year 
by  coupons  attached.  This  is  just  the  dif- 
ference between  loaning  your  money  to 
earn  mere  interest  and  investing  it  in  bus- 
iness to  earn  hisiness  profits. 

In  purchasing  American  Real  Estate 
Company  Bonds  you  not  only  invest 
your  money  in  business,  but  in  that  one 
business  which  stands  alone  as  the  safest 
and  most  profitable  in  which  money  can 
be  engaged — the  ownership  of  New  York 
real  estate — and  thus  share  to  the  extent 
of  6  per  cent,  in  the  assured  profits  of 
an  established  Company  with  ample  re- 
sources, large  experience  and  nearly  two 
decades  of  uninterrupted  success  back  of  it. 
At  the  end  of  18  years'  business  the 
Company's  surplus  of  more  than  ?i,ooo,- 
000,  representing  profits  accumulated  in 
excess  of  interest  on  bonds,  dividends  and 
fixed  charges,  fully  establishes  its  excep- 
tional earning  power  and  evidences  the 
conservatism  of  its  6  per  cent.  rate. 

A-R-E  Six's  are  not  only  profitable  and 
safe  ;  they  are  convertible  into  cash  after 
two  years  at  the  demand  rate  of  3  per 
cent.,  thus  providing  an  automatic  adjust- 


be  found  elsewhere.  They  are  negotial 
and  transferable,  and  may  also  be  l 
changed  at  any  time  for  a  deed  to  ri 
estate. 

These  bonds  are  neither  speculative  nor 
untried.  For  eighteen  years,  during  which 
the  Company  h.-.s  returned  to  investors 
more  than  §2, 500,000  in  principal  and  in- 
terest, they  have  paid  6  per  cent,  on  the 
stroke  of  the  clock,  without  fluctuation, 
good  times  and  bad.  Principal  and  intei- 
est  are  both  secured  by  the  entire  assets 
of  the  corporation,  amounting  to  ovli 
f  7 ,000,000. 

The  American  Real  Estate  Company  is 
the  original  and  oldest  corporation  amon.; 
the  hundreds  now  successfully  engaged  in 
the  business  of  buying  and  improving  New 
York  City  real  estate  for  income  or  for 
sale.  Its  present  holdings  include  more 
than  six  miles  of  lot  frontage  at  stations  of 
the  new  Subway  in  the  direct  line  of  New 
York's  greatest  growth.  Verification  of 
the  above  facts  can  be  readily  secured 
through  the  regular  business  channels. 

If  you  are  interested  in  investment  for 
yourself  or  for  others,  let  us  send  you 
detailed  information  concerning  A-R-E 
Six's  and  the  Company's  real  estate  hold- 
ings, including  a  map  of  New  York  show- 
ing their  location  and  the  routes  and 
stations  of  the  various  rapid  transit  lines. 
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ment  of  income  to  cash  availability  not  to 

A-R-E  Sbc's  are  also  purchasable  on  instalment  payments  during  10,  15  or  20  years 
and  in  this  form  enable  the  person  without  capital  available  for  income  invest- 
ment to  accumulate  a  definite  capital  in  a  given  time  by  simply  investing 
each  year  the  equivalent  of  an  ordinary  interest  on  the 
amount  desired.     This  form  also  carries  cash  values 
after  two  years.    Write  to-day  for  information  regard-  ^Q^^^p*-^' 
ing  the  form  in  which  you  .Trc  especially  interested 


!:i   AMERICAN  REAL  ESTATE 
COMPANY 

714  Dun  BIdg.,  290  Broadway 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


ised  on 
le  ownership 

^f  New  York  Citg 
Real  Estate 


it's 

ifTicult 
t  o  choose 
from    the   de- 
licious variety 
that  fills  the  box. 

1-or  sale  ivlure  the  best  is  sold. 

Instantaneous  Chocolate 

made  instantly  wllli  boiling  milk. 

SIFPHEM  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON,  1316  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

^:sT.\lll.lsll^;l^  IS42. 
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DENTACURA 


Tooth 
^^^  Paste 

|^^!~;^Ti^  Differs  from  the 
'  ordinary     denti- 

frice in  minimiz- 
ing the  causes  of 
decay.  Endorsed 
by  thousands  of 
It  is  deliciously 
and  a   delightful 
adjunct  to  the  dental  toilet, 
lor   sale   at  best  stores. 
2oc    per  tube.     Avoid  sub- 
stitutes.   Send  for  our  free 
I  book  "Taking  Care  of  the 
Teeth,"    which    coutains 
vahiable  information  concisely  written. 

DENTACURA  COMPANY 
144  ALLINQ   ST.,   NEWARK,  N.  J.,   U.  S.  A. 


THE  L-.-r,, .  v-'ARY  DIGEST 

train  Ah  nebber  do.*  such  a  t'ing  in  all  mah  life ! 
Yo'  cyain't  git  no  danvages  out  ob  me."— Lancaster 
Law  Renew 
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Dentists, 
flavored, 


5% 


Increased   Security 
Increased   Income 


ASSETS  of  51,750,000  and  New  York  State  Bank- 
ing Department  supervision  protect  our  investors, 
■while  the  regular  receipt  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum 
substantially  increases  the  ordinary  income  from  small 
savings.  On  request  we  will  refer  you  to  those  in  your 
own  State  or  immediate  locality  who  have  invested 
through  us,  and  we  will  send  you 
full  information  concerning  our 
safe  mail  investment  system,  car- 
rying accounts  of  ^25  and  upward. 

Assets $1,750,000 

Surplu."  and  Ptofiu,  $130,000 

INDUSTRIAL    SAVINGS 
^Krc«  feivy  AND  LOAN  CO. 

No.  9  Times  hldg.,  Hruadnaj,  N.  Y.  City 


CROSBY'S 
CLOVES 


known  and  worn  everywhere 
If  yon  are  interested  in  our  great  SCL.'iO  black 
gniiiitlet  fuTKloves  iiiall  prepaid) :  ladies  Mocha  kid 
gloves  in  any  color  ;  men's  Mocha  Reindeer  gloves  unlined 
and  silk  lined  ;  in  fact  any  kind  of  gloves  or  raittens,  get 
oar  booklet  "  Glove  Pointers."  If  interested  in  iiatiiral 
blark  4;allo\va.v  fur  roat.s  and  ICoI>i>n.  I>lack  and 
brown  Frisian  idomestic  calfskini  fur  coats,  or  :iii  elo- 
Kant  HiU!<krat  Ilnefl  kersey  coat,  otter  collar: 
if  you  have  hides  or  skins  to  have  tanned,  taxidermy  or 
rug  work,  pet  our  catalog. 

THK  CROSBY   FKISI.IX   FUR  COMPAiVV, 
116  Mill  Street,   Rochester,   W.  V. 


THE  EIGHT  WAY 


Individual  Gommunion 
Clips 

Try  them  (no 
expense  >  and 
your  church 
will  never  go 

backtotheold  ».„„  _.._..  __._ 

service.      We  TRY  THEM  FREE 

started  individual  service;  have  the  best  one:  have 
placed  it  in  the  most  churches.  Ask  for  our  list  of 
3000  satisfied  congregations.        Send  forfree  catalogue. 

Return  outfit  at  our  expense  if  not  satisfied. 
Sanitary  Commuoion  Outfit  Co.   54tlj  St.  Rochester.  N. Y. 


Print  Your  Own  Cards 


circulars,  etc.    Press  .f  .5.    Small  newspaper 
Press  3;18.    Money  maker,  saver.    All  easy, 
printed  rules.    Write  to  factory  for  cata 
logue  of  presses,  type,  paper,  cards,  etc. 
THE  PRESS  CO.       MERIDEN.  CONN. 
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Justly  Indig^nant.— A  Scottish  minister  was  ex- 
pounding the  miracles,  and  considered  the  swallowing 
of  Jonah  by  the  whale  He  was  one  of  those  gentle- 
men who  take  a  very  long  way  round  for  a  snort  cut, 
and  was  proving  first  of  all  that  it  could  not  be  this  or 
that  or  the  otiier  fish. 

'•  It  couldna  hae  been  the  shairk,''  he  was  gcing  on. 
when  an  old  lady  from  the  front  pew  cried  out,  "  Meen- 
ister,  Meenister.  wasna  tiie  Ijeast  a  whale  ? '' 

The  good  man  was  speechless  witli  indignation  for 
an  instant,  then  in  tones  of  thunder  he  retorted  : 

"  A  whale  ?  A  whale?  What  d;ie  you  ken  about  it  ? 
What  d'ye  mean  by  takin'  the  word  o'  God  out  o'  my 
mouth .'  "—PhUadelphia  Ledger. 


Took  Dirt  Away.-'-  Pop!" 

"Yes,  my  son." 

"  What  IS  an  excavation  ?  " 

"  W^hy,  an  excavation,  my  boy,  is  a  place  from  which 
dirt  has  been  taken." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  my  face  is  an  excavation,  then."— 
Yonkcrs  Statesman. 


lUusioiia  Kealizeci.— "  Are  you  ready,  dear?" 

'■  In  one  minute,  darling." 

"  Matrimony  does  not  dispel  all  our  illusions,"  he 
muttered,  as  he  lit  a  cigar  "  Before  we  were  married 
I  thought  every  moment  I  had  to  wait  for  her  was  an 
eternity,  and  so  its  turned  out  to  be."  -  Baltimore 
American. 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 

Foreign. 

Russia. 

December  16. —  A  regiment  of  Grenadiers  joins  the 
mutineers  at  Moscow,  and  seize  the  arsenal,  the 
Cossacks  refusing  to  fire  upon  them.  The  strike 
of  telegraphers  continues,  and  Rio;a  is  reported 
in  the  control  of  revolutionary  bands.  The 
revolutionary  leaders  call  upon  the  citizens  to 
withdraw  their  savings  from  the  banks  as  the 
surest  means  of  bankrupting  the  Government 
and  ending  the  present  regime. 

December  17.— Martial  law  is  said  to  have  been  pro- 
claimed in  all  the  provinces.  The  Grenadiers  at 
Moscow  return  to  duty.  Rebels  at  Riga  organ- 
ize the  Republic  of  Lithuania.  Chancellor  von 
Buelow,  of  Germany,  orders  ships  to  Reval  and 
Libau  to  deport  any  German  suDJects  who  may 
wish  to  leave  Russia. 

December  18.  —  Two  army  corps  are  sent  to  the 
Baltic  provinces  to  suppress  the  uprisings. 
Riga  is  reported  in  flames  as  a  result  of  a  bom- 
bardment. Three  hundred  persons  are  killed  in 
pitched  battle  in  the  streets  of  Mitau. 

December  iq.— A  general  strike,  tying  up  the  rail- 
roads, telegraph  lines  and  postal  service  is 
ordered  by  the  Russian  workmen's  unions. 

December  21.— The  general  strike  begins,  but  the 
Government  is  able,  with  the  use  of  troops,  to 
move  trains  to  Berlin.  Collisions  between 
troops  and  people  are  reported  from  Moscow, 
where  workmen  declare  for  armed  revolt.  De- 
tails of  fighting  at  Tukum,  Tivonia.  show  that 
in  a  bombardment  of  the  town  400  refugees  were 
slain  after  a  captain  and  twenty-four  dragoons 
had  'oeen  killed. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

December  16.— President  Castro,  of  Venezuela,  with- 
draws liis  charges  against  the  French  Minister, 
and  the  incident  is  regarded  as  closed. 

December  17.— The  Italian  Ministry  resigns  on  the 
defeat,  in  the  Chr.mber  of   Deputies,  of  its  com- 
mercial agreement  with  .Spain. 
London's  unemployed    participate  in    a  demon- 
stration in  front  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 


$561,000,000 

Invested  in  Bonds  and 
Not  One  Cent  Lost 


The  recent  insurance  investiga- 
tion developed  the  evidence  that 
the  three  largest  life  insurance 
companies  in  this  country  have 
over  $561,000,000  invested  in 
Bonds,  of  which  sum  there  has 
been  no  shrinkage,  not  one  cent 
lost — principal  or  interest. 
This  statement  can  be  made 
of  only  one  class  of  invest- 
ments—BONDS. 

There  is  no  Better  Investment  in 
the  World  than  First  Mortgage 
Corporation  Gold  Bonds 

We  now  offer  one  particular 
bond  investment  of  just  such 
character,  which  has  passed  the 
most  rigid  test  and  examination  ; 
principal  secured  by  first  mort- 
gage lien  on  one  of  the  most 
valuable  railway  properties  in  the 
country.  Non  -  speculative,  5 
per  cent,  interest  bearing,  high- 
est legal  and  financial  standing. 
We  have  bought  the  entire  issue 
for  our  own  account  direct  from 
the  company  issuing. 

A  Secure,  Profitable  Investment 
at  an  Unusually  Attractive  Price 

VVrite  us  concerning  any  invest- 
ment you  may  have  in  mind.  We 
will  freely  give  you  the  benefit  of 
our  lifetime  experience  in  bonds. 

A.  N.  Chandler  &*  Co. 

BANKERS 

111  Broadway  Bourse 


NEW  YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


"Hints   niKl    Helps   to   Inveiiitors,"   a 

study  of  investments,  is  well  worth  reading. 
It  may  be  had  by  sending  your  name  and  ad 
dress,  which,  for  convenience,  may  bo  written 
on  the  margin  of  this  page  and  mailed  to  us. 


TrPEiyRITEPSMlfe^E 


_  ^Machinea  J^  Mfr's  Prices.  Ilcntecl  .Vnywlitre.  KentajipUeJ. 

Vrriic  tor  Catalog  6  Typewriter  Emporium,  202  LaSalle  St.  Chicago 


ARE  YOU 


An   Accomplished  Talker? 
A   Good   Letter-Writer? 
An    Effective  Story-Teller? 

We  cannot  make  you  or  any  one  else  a  genius,  but  we  ean  introduce  you  to  a  man  who 
has  been  masterfully  successful  in  developing  the  abilities  for  effective  expression  in  mer- 
chants, bankers,  lawyers,  society  women,  and  foreigners. 

Sherwin  Cody  has  the  magic  of  simplicity.  He  has  a  wondrous  faculty  for  inspiring  and 
instructing  grown-up  men  and  women,  and  doing  for  young  people  what  the  schools  lament- 
ably fail  to  do. 

If  you,  or  one  of  your  children,  or  one  of  your  friends,  has  a  talent  for  story-writing. 
Mr.  Cody  in  his  Story-Writing  and  Journalism  will  teach  you  just  what  the  practical 
requirements  are,  and  show  you  how  to  test  your  ability  beyond  a  doubt.  He  has  done  it 
for  others  ;  he  can  do  it  for  you. 

If  you  would  write  a  business  letter  to  get  business,  you  should  turn  to  the  man  who  is 
called  by  the  manager  of  the  largest  mail  order  business  in  this  country  "  the  most  compe- 
tent expert  in  that  line  which  I  know  in  this  country." 

Even  if  you're  a  poor  speller,  Sherwin  Cody  says,    'If  anything  on  earth  will  make  a 
poor  speller  a  good  speller,  it  is  the  special  drill  at  the  end  of  my  Word-Study  " 
25,000  sets  of  Mr.  Cody's  books  sold.    Mr.  Cody  himself  will  give  you  personal  Instruction. 

SCHOOL    OF"    ENGLISH,   GiZI    OF»ERA    HOUSE    CHICrtCSO. 


Sherw^in  Cody 
WILL  TEACH  YOU 


Hoarseness  or  loss  of  voice 
immediately  relieved.  Noth- 
ing excels  this  simple  remedy 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  wheu  writing  to  advertisers 
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Q^.  i'.   ': nR  occurs  among  Chinese 

twenty  rioters  are  killed 

.,, I ,  are   \\oiinded;   the  cii-> 

•is  suppressed  by  volunteers  from  liri- 
:     .       •  -liips. 

December  19.- The  German  Government  expresses 
regret  over  the  Brazihan  incident. 
The  I'nited  States,  England.  Germany  and  Japan 
send  warships  to  Shanghai  to  protect  their  citi- 
zens. 

December  21.— American.  British.  German,  Italian 
and  Japanese  marines  restore  order  in  Shanghai. 

Henry  Harland,  the  American  novelist,  dies  at 
San  Renio,  Italy. 

Sir  Henry  Canipliell-Bannerman.  the  new  Premier 
of  Great  Britain,  in  his  first  si)eech  of  the  cam- 
p.iign.  ignores  the  question  of  home  rule  for  Ire- 
Lind  and  says  that  the  fiscal  question  is  the 
prime  issue. 


Domestic. 


Congress. 


December  \().  — Senate:  The  Panama  Emergency 
.Appropriation  bill  is  passed,  after  being 
amended  so  as  to  call  for  estimates  of  salaries. 
House:  Representative  Pearse,  of  Maryland,  in- 
troduces a  resolution  blaming  the  officers  for 
hazing  and  similar  evils  at  Annapolis  and  pro- 
viding for  an  investigation. 

December  \^.  Senate:  In  discussing  the  status  of 
indicted  members.  Senator  Bailey,  of  Te.xas, 
declares  that  the  Senate  is  "  as  clean  now  as  it 
ever  was."  The  committees  are  announced. 
House:  Representative  Mahon,  of  Pennsylvania, 
declares  tliat  midshipmen  in  the  Naval  Aca- 
demy should  take  oath  not  to  indulge  in  liazing. 
Representative  I.ittauer  introduces  a  resolution 
requiring  the  use  of  the  metric  system  in  all 
Federal  dei)artments.  Insurance,  Russian  Jews 
and  immigration  are  discussed. 

December  ig.  Senate:  Senator  Dolliver  introduces 
a  nite  bill  whicli  he  declares  meets  with  the 
President's  approval,  and  Senator  Spooner 
I  Rep. I,  of  Wisconsin,  criticizes  Presidential  en- 
rroachments  upon  the  prerogatives  of  Congress. 
House:  The  Phili|)pine  Tariff  bill  is  adopted  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

December  to.  -Senate:  Senators  Foraker  and  Cul- 
berson discuss  the  railroad  rate  question.  Con- 
firmation of  the  members  of  tlie  Panama  Canal 
Commission  is  rescinded  after  the  President's 
nomination  of  Joseph  B.  Bishop,  secretary  of 
the  commission,  for  a  place  on  the  commission 
is  received. 
House:  The  Panama  Appropriation  bill  is  passed. 

December  7\.— Senate:  The  nominations  of  Isth- 
mian Canal  Commissioners  are  referred  back  to 
the  committee.  .X  substitute  for  the  Philijjpine 
Tariff  bill  is  presented  by  the  Democrats. 

Both  houses  adjourn  until  January  4. 


Other  Domestic  News. 

December  17.  Correspondence  between  the  Presi- 
dent anci  .Attorney-General  Moody  regarding  the 
Atchinson  &  Sante  Fe  rebate  cases  is  made 
public  at  Washington. 

An  immigration  insix-ctor  reports  that  immi- 
grants, cujctored  at  f()reign  pf)rts  to  hide  traces 
of  disease,  are  admitted  here  suffering  from 
trachoma. 

James  R.  Garfield,  Commissioner  of  Corpora- 
tions, declares,  in  his  annual  report,  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  assume  control  of 
corporations  before  any  real  reform  of  industrial 
evils  can  be  had. 

S.  Stanho|x;  Orris,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Prince- 
ton University,  dies  at  Ilarrisburg,  Pa. 

December  iS.  —  The  Chicago  National  Bank,  the 
Home  .Savings  Bank  and  the  lujuitable  Trust 
Company,  allied  Chicago  institutions,  fail,  with 
liabilities  of  $26,000,000. 

Judson  Harmon,  formerly  sjiecial  counsel  in  the 
Santa  I'e  Railroad  rebate  case,  declares  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  Attorney-General  Moody 
seem  to  lie  congratulating  each  other  because 
the  rjovernnient  lost  its  suit. 

The  investigation  into  hazing  at  Annapolis 
results  in  the  first  class  men  ordering  the  fourth 
class  men  to  tell  all  they  know  to  the  authori- 
ties. 

DccemtxT  IQ.— Governor  I.a  Follefte,  of  Wisconsin, 
resigns  to  become  Ignited  States  .Senator. 

Attorney  General   Moody  decides   that    Secretary 
Bonaparte  has  no  jniwer  to  dismiss  midsliipmen 
accused  of  hazing  without  first  holding  a  court 
martial. 

December  20.-A  court  niarthl  is  ordered  by  .Secre 
tary  Itonaparte  for  midshipmen  accused  of  haz 
ing. 

DecemlxT  •<  I'vGovernor  Odell  of  New  \'oik 
att:i  'lit  Roosevelt,  (iovernor   Higginx 

using  them  of  trying  to  wreck  the 
II  h.trtv  in  New  \ax\i.  State  by  their 
ol  Mr.  Wadswortli  lor  Si^-aker  of  the 
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A^seiiioly. 


Makes  Dirt 

•Step  Lively' 


-this  Modem  Soap 


ECTROSILICON 

Silver  PoiisH 


Is  the 

KING  OF  ITS  KIND 

and  so  acknowledged  by 
more  than  a  million  house- 
keepers throughout  the  civil- 
ized world.  It  keeps  new  silver 
always  new— in  brilliancy — and  makes  old  silver 
look  like  new.    It's  unlike  all  others. 

Trial  quantity — to  prove  its  peculiar  merits — 
for  the  asking.  At  grocers,  druggists  and  poat- 
p.aid  ]5ct8.  (stami)sV 

Electro-Silicon    Silver   Soap    for   washing    and 
polisliingGold  and  Silver  lias  equal  merits,  ISctS. 

"Silicon,"  32  ClifE  Street,  New  York. 


L^j.viJiiiiVVii(ki#J 


.ADVERTISEMENTS' 


Earn  from  $2.^  t"  $100  a  week,  in 
'the  Advertising  HuMiness.  T;iiiRht 
by  mail.     Pro.ipectus  will  tell  bow, 

PA0E.DAV19  COMPANY 
AiUresa     J  9.1  Wnha^h  Av.,  Chic. 
.i(h,-r  ollice  )  lo'J  iNiiMsau  St.,  N.  \. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  schools  and  families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.    Win.  O.   I'rntt,  Mirr. 


PARIS 

MUSIC-COLOR-FUN 


r^  SPECIAL  NOTK:  We  liav.  ..lann- 
fiictured  a  special  box  in  wliicli  .Air. 
Smith's  book*  will  be  included  if  all 
three  are  or«lered  togi  ther. 


TRILOGY  OF  PARIS  LIFE 
By  F.  BERKELEY  SMITH 

HOW  PARIS  AMUSES  ITSELF 

This  jolly,  handsome  book  is  the  very  incarnation 
of  that  si)int  of  amusement  which  reigns  supreme 
in  the  capital  of  the  world's  fun. 

"  To  KO  through  its  pages  is  like  whirling  along  in  a 
fiacre  through  the  boulevards,  beside  the  quays,  and 
across  the  river,  getting  the  whole  panoramic  effect  of 
the  most  wonderful  city  in  the  world."— Prof. Harrj 
TiiiirMton  Peek. 

6  color  plates,  16  full-page  half-tone  inserts,  58  full-page 
text  drawings,  55  half-page  and  smaller  text  drawings  by 
the  author  and  several  French  artists,  including  S.ANCHA, 
QALANCZ,  CARDONA,  SUNVER,  MICHAEL,  PERENET,and 
PEZILLA.     l2mo,  cloth.    Haodsome  cover  design.    SI. 50. 


THE  REAL  LATIN  QUARTER 

Captivating  and  realistic  glimpses  of  the  inner- 
most life  and  characters  of  the  famous  Bohemia  of 
Paris— its  grisettes,  students,  models,  balls,  studios, 

etc. 

"It  is  like  a  trip  to  Paris."— Charles  Dniia  Gib- 
son. 

About  100  original  drawings  and  camera  snap-shots  by 
the  author,  a  waler-color  frontispiece  by  F.  Hopkinson 
Smilh,  and  two  caricatures  in  color  by  the  celebrated 
French  caricaturist,  Saocha.     l2mo,  cloth.    $1.20. 


PARISIANS  OUT  OF  DOORS 

In  his  delif-'btfully  off-hand  informal  style  the 
author  pictures  every  form  of  out-of-door  "amuse- 
ments in  and  about  the  capital  of  the  world's  fun. 

Frerterle  ReiiiiiiRloii  says:  "Smith's  delightfully 
syniiiathitic  Paris  U'arisiaiis  Out  of  Doors]  would 
make  a  wot>den  Indian  part  with  his  cigars." 

With  numerous  drawings  and  photographs  by  the  author 
and  a  water-color  frontispiece  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 
l2mo,  cloth.    $1.50  net. 


FDNR  k  WflCNHLLS  COPIPfNY,  PuDllsDers 

44-60  East  Twenty-third  Str«et,  NEW  YORK 

V / 


PARSIFAIj.  The  story  and  analysis  of  Wagner's 
great  opera,  by  H.  R.  Haweis,  Small  i2mo,  cloth,  68 
pages,  40c.  (Hour-Glass  Series.)  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


shines^  brighHy  in  aL'House  where 

^if^PpOia  abolishes  dirh  bub"Dirb 

e^nd  despdiirawre  close  of'kinrTry  iHn 

yburi,n6xt'house-clea.ning-^^^-^^i:--ia 


V/V/ater   Suioply    for    Country    Home^s 

DlUvci    w.itir    from    .piin:;    in    strc.im    to    house,  .stable,  l.iun,  sloi.i",o  tank,  etc.,  by    the 
aulonintic  woikiu;; 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINES 

Al"a\  ~  k-oitig  \v  iiliout  altcnllon.     KaiM' :io  i, ,(  t-i  i'\  civ  fnni  fall.    Si' ;  cHicicucy.    I-aiu-c 

plant."  foi  11 1  i^'alion.  t'i|Ui|>|>i>ig  tiiwu.s,  railroad   tank^.  etc     Dvcr  &.(K)0  in  use. 

ratalojrue  and  csiiinatcs  frc*'. 

RIFE   ENGINE   CO.,       .       .       2004  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 
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For  Whooping  Cough,  Croup,  Bronchitis.  Coughs, 
Grip,  Hay  Fever,  Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever. 

Confldence  can  be  placed 
In  a  remedy  which  for  a  (luar- 
ter  century  has  earned  un- 
qualified praise.  Restful 
nights  are  assured  at  once 
Cresolene  is  a  boon  to  astb- 

matics.    All  DragsiHts. 

Send  /or  descripiive  bookitt 

Cresolene  Antiseptic  Til  r  oat 
Tablets  for  the  irritated  tliroat,  at 
your  druggist  or  from  us.  10c  in 
stamps. 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO., 
180  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


What  IsDaus'  Tip-Top? 


TO  I'ROVt:  thatDaus'  "Tip-top" 
is  the  best  and  simplest  device  for 
making    lOO    <'»|>i<>^«    from    pen- 
written  and  ."iO  Copies  from  type- 
oriainiil,  we  w  i  1 1 


written 

complete    duplicator,  cap    size. 


ship 
size, 
ten 


nitlioiit    (i<;  posit, 
lOi  (lays'  trial. 
Price  $7.50  less  trade  ^  B  Mnf 
(iiscoinit  of  3^)4    or  «P9lll>l 
THE     FEMX  A.  D.irs  DI'I>I.I€.%T»K  CO. 
Dans  Biiiltliiig:,  111  John  8t.,  IVcw  York  City 

WARM  FEET 

The  greatest  comfort  and  luxury  of  modem  days ; 
magnetic  fire  under  your  feet;  the  greatest  life-protector 
kno\Mi ;  your  feet  keep  warm  all  the  time,  even  if  standing 
in  water,  snow  and  ice.  Send  stamp  for  book  of  informa- 
tion THACHER  MAGNETIC  SHIELD  CO., Chicago, 
111.,  163  Mentor  Bldg.,  State  and  Monroe  Streets. 

STRAIGHT  LECS 

If  yours  are  not  so,  they  will  ap- 
pear straight  and  trim  if  you  wear 
our  Pneumatic  or  Cusliion Rubber 
Forms.  Adjusted  instantly.  Impcs- 
sible  to  detect,  easy  as  a  garter. 
Highly  recommended  by  army  and 
navy  officers,  actors,  tailors,  physi- 
cians and  men  of  fashion.  Write  for 
photo-illustrated  tiook  and  testimo- 
nials, mailetl  undpr  pl.oiii  letter  seal. 

The  ALISON  CO.,  Oept.  L 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


GRAY  HAIR  RESTORED 

"WJLNUTTA  HAIR  STAIN" 

Restores  Gray,  Streaked  or  Bleached 
Hair,  or  Mustache  iiistantant-ously. 
Gives  any  shade  from  Lii^rlit  Bru>vn 
to  Blaeli.  Ooes  not  -^vasli  or  rub 
olT.  Contains  no  poisons,  and  is  not 
sticky  nor  greasy.  Soirt  by  all  ftA_ 
itrii^eists.  or  we  will  send  you  a  Trial  size  for  /IJC 
Postpaid  ;  larce  size  'eight  times  as  much  1  60  cents.  ^^,^ 
PACIFIC  TRAUl.VG  CO.,         -         213  Nichols  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 


IMPROVE  YOUR  BODY  AND  HEALTH  WITH 
SWEDISH  GYMNASTICS 

Handbook  of  Medical  and  Orthopedic 

By  ADDERS  WIDE,  ]*I.D. 

Lecturer  in  Medical  Gymnastics  and 
Orthopedy  at  the  Royal  Carolean  Med- 
ico Suryical  Institute,  Stockholm. 

The  latest  w  ork  on  the  principles  and  application  of 
Swedish  gymnastics,  nuissage  and  orthopf dies.  A  work- 
ing manual  for  all  wlir)  desire  to  perfect  their  bodies  or 
treat  disorders  by  this  system.  Second  edition.  8vo, 
Cloth.  382  pages.  With  nearly  one  hundred  hah'-tone 
illustrations.    Price,  S3. OO  iief. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


Gymnastics 


^r'yp  WORDS  ''5'*  SONG 

We    write    music,   publish,   popularize    and    pay   royalty. 

Melville  Music  Pub.  Co.,  724  St.  James  Bldg.,  New  Yoric 

ARE    YOU    DEAF9 

W'e  have   25  Kinds   of   Instruments   to   Assist   Hearing. 

Sent  on  approval.    Write  for  Catalogue. 
Win.  A.  IVillis  Jtc  Co.,  131  S.  11th  St.,  Philailelphia. 


limates  we.ir  out.  Smokes,  Sprays,  or  any  single  medicine  relieve 
nly  temporarily.  Our  CONSTITl  TIONAL  treatment,  fuuoded 
1883,  19  for  permanently  eliminating  the  CAl'SE  of  Asthma  and  Hay 
Fever,  so  that  the  old  symptoms  or  attacks  will  not  return.  Write 
for  BOOK  25  A,  containing  reports  of  many  illustrative  cases  to 
prove  this.     Mailed  FREE,    P.  HAROLD  HA\ES,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


THE  TEXICOGRAPHER'S 

^  JjasyQhair 


In  tbfs  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct 
ii.^e  of  words,  the  Funk  Jc  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is 
consulted  as  arbiter. 

j^©*"  TIte  Lexicographer  does  not  answer  any 
questions  scut  anotnjmously. 

"H.  L.,"  Jax.  Fla.— "Is  it  correct  to  say  'John  Doe 
/nuiy  at  last'  ?" 

No.  In  such  a  ca.se  use  "hanged"  rather 
than  "hung."  In  writingor  speaking  of  the  ex- 
ecution of  an  individual  always  use  "  hanged  " 
for  the  imperfect  tense  and  past  participle. 
Meat  is  hung  by  a  butcher,  but  a  murderer  is 
hanged  on  the  gallows. 

"  W.  H.  K.,"  Pittsburg,  Pa.—"  Is  there  any  difference 
in  meaning  between  'chemic'  and  'chemical,'  or 
'democratic'  and  ' democratical,'  and  if  .so  can  you 
indicate  a  method  enabling  me  correctly  to  discriminate 
between  the  two  forms  ?  " 

There  is  no  difference  in  the  meaning  of  the 
werds  cited,  "  Chemic  "  is  the  form  employed 
in  poetry.  "  Peraocratical"  is  a  variant  form 
of  "  democratic,"  the  latter  being  the  preferred 
form.  The  Standard  says:  "In  many  cases 
adjectives  in  -ical  do  not  differ,  except  euphon- 
ically,  from  the  corresponding  forms  in  -ic ;  as, 
symbol/c,  symbolical.  In  some  cases  tlie  words 
are  different  in  sense;  as  polit/c,  political.  In 
many  cases,  especially  when  the  form  in  -ic  is 
used  as  a  noun,  the  adjectival  form  is  exclu- 
sively -ical ;  as,  musical." 

"A.  R.  M.,"  Mineral,  Va.— " What  are  the  possessive 
forms  of  'lass,'  'gas,'  and  '  fox '  ?  " 

Add  "  's  "  to  these  words  to  form  the  possess- 
ive unless  they  are  followed  by  a  word  begin- 
ning with  a  sibilant  sound  (s,  x,  ce,  se,  or  dental 
f/e).  In  the  latter  case  add  only  the  apostrophe. 
Examples:  "lass's  hat"  (but  "  lass'  smile"), 
"gas's  fumes"  (but  "gas'  smell"),  "fox's tail" 
(but  "fox'  skin"). 

"C.  H.  L.,"  Brooklyn,  N.  T.— "Is  the  use  of  the 
plural  verb  in  the  sentence  '  The  House  Committee  an- 
nounce' correct?  " 

That  depends  upon  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  "  committee  "  is  used.  If  it  is  used  dis- 
tributively  the  verb  in  the  plural  is  correct,  the 
intention  being  to  convey  the  idea  that  all  the 
individual  members  of  the  committee  sepa- 
rately announce  the  matter,  but  if  the  commit- 
tee is  regarded  as  a  unit,  that  is,  collectively, 
the  singular  form  of  the  verb  is  required. 

"C.  L.  H.,"  Omaha,  Nebr.— "  (1)  Please  publish  the 
meaning  of  the  word  '  cycle '  when  applied  to  an  engine 
or  motor.  (2)  When  is  it  correct  to  use  '  till '  and  when 
'until'?" 

(1)  "Cycle"  used  in  this  sense  signifies  the 
round  of  changes  that  is  included  in  a  complete 
revolution  of  a  wheel,  as  of  a  gas-engine.  (2) 
"Till"  is  derived  from  Icelandic  til,  mean- 
ing "  to,  till."  "  Until  "  is  from  "  unto  "  with 
the  substitution  of  "  til"  for  "to,"  The  words 
"till"  and  "  until"  are  used  with  no  percepti- 
ble difference  of  meaning. 

"T.  H.  S.,"  Brookline,  Mass.— "  In  the  sentence  'The 
paper  recently  told  this  Movj)  of  how  he  won  a  rich 
bride,'  do  you  approve  the  use  of  '  story  of  how  '  ?  " 

The  use  of  "  story  of  how"  in  the  sentence 
cited  is  not  ungrammatical.  The  sentence 
would  be  improved  if  made  to  read  as  follows  : 
"The  paper  recently  told  how  he  had  won  a 
rich  bride."  Use  the  pluperfect  tense  "had 
won,"  as  the  winning  of  the  bride  denotes  an 
action  previous  to  its  narration, 

"A.  J.  C,"  Dallas,  Tex.— "What is  the  correct  spell- 
ing of  "kershavv"  (phonetic  spelling),  a  vegetable 
common  in  the  South,  and  apparently  a  hybrid  of  the 
squash  and  pumpkin  ?  " 

The  word  is  spelled  "cushaw,"  and  is  pro- 
nounced cue-shaw'. 


Business 

Without 
Investment 

Men  or  Women 

And  a  good  paying  business, 
too  —  for  men  or  women, 
young  or  old. 

You  can  live  at  home  and 
have  as  good  a  business  as 
many  a  man,  and  better 
than  most  women  have  in 
the  big  cities. 

The  work  is  easy  and  good 
for  you,  and  the  reward  is 
sure.  The  owners  of  The 
Ladies*  Home  Journal 
and  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  have  done 
all  the  preliminaries,  and 
will  keep  on  helping. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
E  82  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia 


WRITING  IN  SIGHT 


TIAiE 
v5AVED 


Ay 

UNDERWOOD 

,  5Y5TEM. 

Stop  losing  15  minutes 
of  each  hour  lifting  a  heavy  carria^ 

RWOOD 

SAVES 
TIME 

Try  It 

YoulVillBe 
Convinced. 

VNDEFLWOOD 

TYPEWRITER  CO 

241  BROADWAY 

NEWYDRK 


THE  "BEST"  LIGHT 

Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas.  Produces 
a   safe,  powerful,  white,  steady  lipht,  at  a 
cost  of  2C  a  week.  Brighter  than  electri. 
city  or  acetylene,  cheaper  than  kerosene. 
Over  loo  styles — every  one  warranted, 
Asjents  wanted  everywhere. 

The  Best  Light  Company, 
92  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  O. 
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THE   BURNING  QUESTIONS  IN  RUSSIA 

If  von  want  to  be  posted  on  the  vital  problems  which  concern  the  people  of  Russia  at  this  momentous  time,  if  you  want  to  read 
Tolstoy's  marvelous  prophecy  and  get  other  side-lights  on  the  causes  of  the  present  situation,  the  timely  and  valuable  books 
below'will  hi'  of  the  most  intense  intrrest  and  importance. 


A  Portion  of  Tolstoy's  Celebrated  Letter  to  the  Czar — A  Wonderful  Prophecy 

Again  there  are  murders.  aKaiii  disturbances  and  slaughter  In  the  streets,  again  we  shall  have  executions,  terror,  false  accusations,  threats  and 
anger  on  the  one  side,  and  hatred,  thirst  for  vengeance,  and  readiness  for  self-sacrlllce  on  the  other.  Again  all  Hussians  are  divided  into  two  hostile 
camps,  and  are  committing  and  preparing  to  commit  the  greatest  crimes.  Very  possible  the  disturbances  that  have  not  broken  out  may  be  suppressed, 
though  it  is  also  pos.sit>lc  that  the  troops  of  soldiers  and  of  police,  on  whom  the  (Jovernment  place  such  reliance,  may  realize  that  they  are  being  called 
on  to  Commit  the  terrible  crime  of  fratricide — and  may  refuse  to  obey.  But  even  if  the  present  disturbance  is  suppressed,  it  will  not  be  extinguished, 
but  will  burn  in  secret  more  and  more  fiercely,  and  will  inevitably  burst  out  sooner  or  later  with  Increased  strength,  and  produce  yet  greater  suffer- 
ings and  criiiics.  .  .  .  iS(  I  (tilrtrtisi  nuiit  of  "  T()}sti)ii's  Ksadi/s  (111(1  Letters"  hcJoif. 


Tolstoy,  Prophet  of  the  Hour 

Three  years  ago  Tolstoy  addressed  an  open  letter  to  the  Czar  in  which  he  fore- 
told with  marvelous  accuracy  the  tragic  events  of  the  present  uprisings.  This 
document,  many  of  the  most  startling  passages  of  which  have  not  been  quoted 
In  the  pH'ss,  will  be  found  in  full  in  the  book, 

TOLSTOY'S  ESSAYS  and  LETTERS 

Containing  many  new  and  Important  utterances  and  writings  by  the  Russian 
Master,  translated  by  Aylmer  Maude.    Small  12mo,  372  pages.    $1.00. 

RUSSIA  AT  THE  BAH 

OF  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

Among  the  pertinent  chapters  are  "  The  Judgment  of  Gentile  Hussia,"  "  Russia 
and  Its  Jewish  Problem,"  "An  American  Eye-witness,"  "Future  of  the  Russian 
Jew  in  America,"  etc.    By  Dr.  Isidore  Singer.    12mo,  cloth,  309  pages.   S1..50. 


Tolstoy,  Teller  of  the  Truth 


Says  a  critic :  "  His  whole  heart  is  In  every  sentence,  and,  like  Samuel,  he  tells 
us  'every  whit.'"  Never  has  there  been  written  a  more  vivid  picture  of 
Rus.sian  military  life  than  in  Tolstoy's 


SEVASTOPOL 


AND   OTHER. 
MILITARY  SKETCHES 


"No  other  modern  book  approaches  this  in  the  completeness  and  directness 
with  which  it  unveils  the  realities  of  war,"  says  The.  Mornino  Leader,  Lon- 
don.    12m().  cloth,  photogravure  frontispiece,  gilt  top.    Sl.OO. 


TOLSTOY'S  PLAYS 


Both  this  work  and  "  Sevastopol "  are  the  translations  of  Louise  and  Aylmer 
Maude,  especially  approved  by  Count  Tolstoy.  12mo,  cloth,  photogravure 
frontispiece,  gilt  tops.    Sl.oO. 


WHAT  IS  ART? 


In  no  other  work  are  the  power  and  personality  of  Tolstoy,  his  startling  origin- 
ality, his  depth  of  conviction,  and  his  grip  on  the  reader  more  conspicuous  than 
in  this  work  translated  by  Aylmer  Maude.  Small  12mo,  cloth,  2ti8  pages. 
80  cents,  postpaid. 


THREE  BOOKLS  f^OR  ALL  TOLSTOY  READERS 


Tolstoy  and  His  Problems 

Each  essay  in  this  volume  expresses,  in  one  form  or 
other,  Tolstoy's  views  of  life,  and  the  main  object  of 
the  book  is  not  to  praise  his  views  but  to  explain 
them.  By  Aylmer  Maude.  12mo,  cloth,  226  pages.  SI. 


Tolstoy  and  His  Message 

It  gives  an  intimate  view  of  the  personality,  charac- 
ter, beliefs,  and  dramatic  events  In  the  life  of  the 
distinguished  Russian  writer  and  Reformer.  By 
Ernest  Crosby.    16mo,  cloth,  93  pages.    50  cents. 


Esarhaddon,  King  of  Assyria 

AND  OTHER  STORIES.  An  allegorical  story,  a 
legend,  and  a  folk-lore  tale.  By  Leo  Tolstoy. 
Translated  by  Louise  and  Aylmer  Maude.  Small 
12mo,  cloth,  (k  pages.    40  cents. 
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A  Library  of  Universal  History 
A  Biographical  Dictionary 


A  Political  Compendium 
A  Students'  Vade=necum 


SEVENTY  CENTURIES  OF  HISTORY   INSTANTLY  ACCESSIBLE  TO    BUSY    MEN 

A  Geographical  Gazetteer 
A  Dictionary  of  Literature 

All  in  One  Compact  Volume — A  Ready  Question- Answerer  and  Time-Saver  for  Every  Professional  or  Business  Worker 

ELIHU  ROOT,  Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C. :  "  Complete  in  every  respect." 

The  Cyclopedia  of  Classified  Dates 

Compiled  by  CHARLES  E.  LITTLE 

Compiler  of  "Historical  Lights,"  "Biblical  Lights  and  Side-Lights,"  etc.,  etc. 

All  important  known  facts  are  recorded  and  classified  for  quick  reference,  including  all  the  notable  events 
of  universal  history  from  earliest  times  down  to  the  present.  Each  event  is  brought  out  in  its  historical 
setting  and  its  relation  to  all  other  events.  Over  two  hundred  thousand  facts  are  presented,  classified 
under  topics  representing  every  branch  of  human  interest.     All  dates  are  entered  in  chronological  order. 


OPINIONS    FROM    THOSE    WHO 


USE   AND    COMMEND   IT 


Hon  Thomas  B.  Reed  :  "A  very  valuable 
volume,  very  well  arranged." 

Hon.  John  D.  Long  :  "  As  a  ready  reference 
to  the  student  or  writer  it  is  a  work  of  very 
great  value." 

Hon.  Benjamin  Harrison:  "A  very  valu- 
able .addition  to  the  reference  cases  in  the 
library." 

Hon.  C.  D.  WriKht:  "One  of  the  most 
valu.ible  books  yet  published." 

J.  0.  Schurman,  LL.D.  :  "Exceedingly 
convenient  for  reference  " 

J.  F.  ncCurdy,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. :  "  Invaluable 
as  a  work  of  reference  to  the  universal  history  of 
the  world." 


FEATURES    OF   UTMOST   IM- 
PORTANCE    TO    BUSY    MEN: 

THE  PITH  OP  HISTORV— Only  essential  facts 
are  recorded.  Every  statement  is  made  as  comprehen- 
sive as  possible  within  the  necessary  limits. 

ACCURACY,  AUTHORITY— Only  the  most 
scholarly  and  reliable  sources  were  consulted.  Expert 
specialists  verified  all  dates.  Every  effort  was  made 
to  secure  strict  accuracy. 

QUICK  REFERENCE— Every  possible  reference 
aid  is  afforded.     Any  event  can  be  found  in  a  moment. 

Containing  the  Perfect   Perpetual  Calendar,  a  practical  calendar 
for  every  ye.ir  of  the  Christian  era. 


Large  8vo,  1462  Pages.    Cloth,  $IO;  Sheep, SI2.CO; 
Half  Morocco,  $15;  Full  Morocco,  SIS. 


OPINIONS    FROM    THOSE   WHO 


USE    AND    COMMEND   IT 


Justin  ncCarthy,  Esq.,  H.P. :  "Of  ut- 
most value  to  students  and  readers  generally." 

Sir  Henry  H.  Stanhope :  "  A  most  valuable 
book." 

Pleld-narshal  Lord  Wolseley  .  "An  in- 
valuable addition  to  every  reading  man's  room." 

Cardinal  Vaughan :  "Reveals  at  a  glance 
what  would  have  formerly  taken  hours  of  re- 
search to  discover." 

Hon.  Qeorge  P.  Hoar:  "Of  very  great 
service." 

naj.-Qen.  Nelson  A.  nile«:  "  A  most  use- 
ful and  valuable  additioo  to  any  one's  library.' 
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